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SENATE 


MonpDaAY, May 11, 1936 
(Legislative day of Friday, Apr. 24, 1936) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 260) to provide an additional appropriation for 
folding speeches and pamphlets for the Senate for the fiscal 
year 1936. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. J. Res. 497. Joint resolution to permit articles imported 
from foreign countries for the purpose of exhibition at the 
International Petroleum Exposition, Tulsa, Okla., to be ad- 
mitted without payment of tariff, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 547. Joint resolution for the importation of arti- 
cles free from tariff or customs duty for the purpose of 
exhibition at Great Lakes Exposition, to be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, beginning in June 1936, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 381. An act for the relief of the Confederated Bands of 
Ute Indians located in Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico; 

S. 1075. An act for the relief of Louis H. Cordis; 

S. 3645. An act for the relief of Dampskib Aktieselshap 
Roskva; 

S. 3685. An act for the relief of George Rabcinski; 

S. 4395. An act for the relief of the State of New Jersey; 

S. 4447. An act for the relief of J. L. Summers; 

H. R. 3823. An act for the relief of the parents of Albert 
Thesing, Jr.; 

H.R. 11035. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, and for other purposes; 

H.R.11098. An act to provide for terms of the United 
States District Court for the Middle District of Pennsylvania 
to be held at Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 

H.R. 11994. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
term of the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of Oklahoma at Shawnee, Okla.; and 

H.R.12098. An act making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and 
for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1937, and for other purposes. 

CONSIDERATION OF UNOBJECTED BILLS TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that on tomorrow, after the conclusion of the routine morn- 
ing business, the Senate proceed to the call of unobjected 
bills on the calendar. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none, and the order is entered. 
DEATH OF SENATOR PARK TRAMMELL 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, last Friday evening, 
about 8:30 o’clock p. m., my colleague the late junior Sen- 
ator from Florida, Hon. ParK TRAMMELL, passed away. Ap- 
propriate services in commemoration of his distinguished 
public services will be held later. For the present, I offer 
the resolutions, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions, Senate Resolution 296, were read, consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow and 
deep regret the announcement of the death of Hon. Park Tram- 
MELL, late a Senator from the State of Florida. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to take order for superintending the funeral of the 
deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the second resolution the 
Chair appoints as the committee on the part of the Senate 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLetcHer], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmitH], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hate], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russe..], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], and the Senator from in- 
diana [Mr. Minton]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased Senator, I move that 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock 
and 3 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 12, 1936, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 11 (legis- 
lative day of Apr. 24), 1936 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Cornelius Van H. Engert, of California, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2, to be a Foreign Service officer of 
class 1 of the United States of America. 

William M. Cramp, of Pennsylvania, now a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, unclassified, and a vice consul of career, to be a 
Foreign Service officer of class 8 and a consul of the United 
States of America. 

PuBLICcC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


Arthur S. Tuttle, of New York, to be State director of the 
Public Works Administration in New York. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants with rank from date of appointment 


First Lt. Bertrand Thomas Fitzmaurice, Medical Corps 
Reserve. 

First Lt. Maurice Crawford Davidson, Medical Corps Re- 
serve. 

First Lt. Howard Hansen, Medical Corps Reserve. 

First Lt. Raymond Edward Duke, Medical Corps Reserve. 

First Lt. Robert Stuart Nelson, Medical Corps Reserve. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONELS 

Lt. Col. John Stephen Sullivan, Infantry, from May l, 
1936. 

Lt. Col. James Lawton Collins, Field Artillery, from May 
1, 1936. 

Lt. Col. William Caldwell McChord, Air Corps, from May 1, 
1936. 

Lt. Col. William Rudicil Henry, Field Artillery, from May 
1, 1936. 
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TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Maj. Edwin Coit Kelton, Corps of Engineers, from May 1, 
1936. 
Maj. James Allen Lester, Field Artillery, from May 1, 1936, 
subject to examination required by law. 
Maj. Mason James Young, Corps of Engineers, from May 1, 
1936. 
Maj. Layson Enslow Atkins, Corps of Engineers, from May 
1, 1936. 
Maj. Edwin Albert Zundel, Field Artillery, from May 1, 1936. 
Maj. Clinton Wilbur Howard, Air Corps, from May 1, 1936. 
Maj. Charles Manly Busbee, Field Artillery, from May 1, 
1936. 
TO BE MAJORS 
Capt. David Grove, Quartermaster Corps, from May 1, 1936. 
Capt. James Horace Barbin, Quartermaster Corps, from 
May 1, 1936. 
Capt. Wiley Hubbard O’Mohundro, Infantry, from May 1, 
1936. 
Capt. Herman Henry Pohl, Corps of Engineers, from May 1, 
1936. 
Capt. Kenneth Mason Moore, Corps of Eugineers, from 
May 1, 1936. 
Capt. Edmond Harrison Levy, Corps of Engineers, from 
May 1, 1936. 
Capt. Thomas Dodson Stamps, Corps of Engineers, from 
May 1, 1936. 
Capt. Bartley Marcus Harloe, Corps of Engineers, from May 
1, 1936. 
Capt. Girard Blakesley Troland, Corps of Engineers, from 
May 1, 1936. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonels 
Lt. Col. William Herschel Allen, Medical Corps, from April 
30, 1936. 
Lt. Col. 
1, 1936. 
Lt. Col. 
, 1936. 
Lt. Col. 
, 1936. 
Lt. Col. 
, 1936. 
Lt. Col. 
1936. 
Lt. 
1936. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
1936. 
Lt. Col. Wibb Earl Cooper, Medical Corps, from May 23, 
1936. 
Lt. Col. Thomas Ludlow Ferenbaugh, Medical Corps, from 
May 24, 1936. 
Lt. Col. George William Cook, Medical Corps, from May 24, 
1936. 
Lt. Col. William Lloyd Sheep, Medical Corps, from May 25, 
1936. 
Lt. Col. Edgar Clyde Jones, Medical Corps, from May 26, 
1936. 
Lt. Col. Floyd Kramer, Medical Corps, from May 28, 1936. 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Maj. William Frederick Rice, Medical Corps, from May 8, 
1936. 
Maj. Edward Allen Noyes, Medical Corps, from May 9, 1936. 


Larry Benjamin McAfee, Medical Corps, from May 
Adam Edward Schlanser, Medical Corps, from May 
Joseph Edward Bastion, Medical Corps, from May 
Alexander Taylor Cooper, Medical Corps, from May 
Taylor Edwin Darby, Medical Corps, from May 9, 
Col. Harry Reber Beery, Medical Corps, from May 15, 


Royal Reynolds, Medical Corps, from May 17, 1936. 
Ralph Godwin DeVoe, Medical Corps, from May 20, 
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Maj. Charles Woodward Riley, Medical Corps, from May 10, 
1936. 
Maj. 
1936. 
Maj. 
1936. 
Maj. 
1936. 
Maj. 
1936. 
Maj. 
1936. 
Maj. 
1936. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
1936. 
Maj. Frank Wiley Wilson, Medical Corps, from June 7, 1936. 
To be major 
Capt. Paul Ashland Brickey, Medical Corps, from June 14, 
1936. 


Charles George Sinclair, Medical Corps, from May 11, 
Charles George Hutter, Medical Corps, from May 12, 
Frederick Hensel Petters, Medical Corps, from May 13, 
Robert Parvin Williams, Medical Corps, from May 15, 
Edwin Brooks Maynard, Medical Corps, from May 16, 
Harvard Clayton Moore, Medical Corps, from May 17, 


Arden Freer, Medical Corps, from May 18, 1936. 
Paul Adolph Schule, Medical Corps, from May 19, 


To be captains 


First Lt. James Willis Howard, Medical Corps, from May 4, 
1936. 

First Lt. James Sherwood Taylor, Medical Corps, from May 
6, 1936. 

First Lt. Jenner Garnett Jones, Medical Corps, from May 8, 
1936. 

First Lt. Eaton Wesley Bennett, Medical Corps, 
May 10, 1936. 

First Lt. Tom French Whayne, Medical Corps, from May 
16, 1936. 

First Lt. Burt Held, Medical Corps, from May 18, 1936. 

First Lt. Joseph Garber Cocke, Medical Corps, from May 23, 
1936. 

First Lt. Alfonso Michael Libasci, Medical Corps, from May 
25, 1936. 

First Lt. Ralph Torrey Stevenson, Medical Corps, from 
May 29, 1936. 

First Lt. Frank Owings Alexander, Medical Corps, from 
June 1, 1936. 

First Lt. John Benson Grow, Medical Corps, from June 2, 
1936. 

First Lt. Daniel John Waligora, Medical Corps, from June 
10, 1936. 

First Lt. Byron Ludwig Steger, Medical Corps, from June 17, 
1936. 

First Lt. Louie Render Braswell, Medical Corps, from June 
19, 1936. 


from 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be captain 
First Lt. Dean Stirling Beiter, Dental Corps, from May 11, 
1936. 
CHAPLAIN 
To be chaplain with the rank of captain 
Chaplain (First Lt.) Elmer Emil Tiedt, United States Army, 
from June 17, 1936. 
REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general, Inactive Reserve 
Brig. Gen. Howard Seymour Borden, Inactive Reserve, from 
July 13, 1936. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MonpbAY, May 11, 1936 


The House met at 12 o’clock meridian. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


We bless Thee, our Father in Heaven, for life. It is a 
precious boon, with its joys, possibilities, hopes, and promises 
revealed in the life and character of the lowly Galilean. 
Help us to follow his wake; what enchantment, visions, and 
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inspiring realities were his. We pray that His glorious truths 
and influences may make the desolate spheres of human 
experience blossom as the rose. We are grateful for the 
hearts of earth, gifted with great compassion for the multi- 
tudes; may we serve them with whole hearts in their un- 
solved problems, broken hopes, and unfinished tasks. We be- 
seech Thee to let integrity and uprightnmess preserve us, O 
Lord; keep our souls and deliver them and let us not be 
ashamed. Show us the path of life. In Thy presence is full- 
ness of joy; at Thy right hand there are pleasures forever- 
more. Through Christ our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, May 8, 1936, was 
read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 10544. An act authorizing the erection of a memorial 
to those who met their death in the wreck of the dirigible 
Shenandoah. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R.11687. An act to amend the Federal Aid Highway 
Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12527. An act making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1937, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1827) entitled 
“An act for the relief of Lucille McClure”, requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Locan, Mr. SCHWELLEN- 
BACH, and Mr. Capper to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House to bills and joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

S. 1379. An act to amend section 981 of title IV and section 
843 of title VI of the Canal Zone Code; 

_ S. 3839. An act for the relief of Randall Krauss, a minor; 
and 

S. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to provide for participation 
by the United States in an inter-American conference to be 
held at Buenos Aires, Argentina, or at the capital of another 
American republic, in 1936. 

The message also announced that the Senate had adopted 
the following resolution: 

Senate Resolution 296 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow and 
deep regret the announcement of the death of Hon. Park TRam- 
MELL, late a Senator from the State of Florida. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by 
the Vice President to take order for superintending the funeral 
of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Mr. TABER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. TABER. I rise to a question of the privilege of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, TABER. On Friday last, as it appears on page 6956 
of the Recorp, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Martin] 
was yielded 4 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 
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Mr. BLANTON (before the count was concluded). Mr. 
Speaker, new Members have come in, and I withdraw the 
point. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I will continue from where I 
left off. After the gentleman from Colorado had concluded 
his remarks he was given unanimous consent to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp. There appears in the REcorD a 
quotation of some things I said on May 7, 1936, and also 
some things that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanton] 
said. They do not appear in small type as required by the 
rules of the Joint Committee on Printing in the case of 
quotations. 

But, worse than that, at the conclusion of my remarks 
which are quoted appears nothing, but it is made to appear 
that I said a lot of things in favor of the W. P. A., entirely 
contrary to my position, which is well known to every Mem- 
ber of the House. These things ought not to occur and are 
absolutely demoralizing. ‘They misrepresent one’s position 
to the public, and it is absolutely in violation of the rules 
of the House. 

I do not care to spend a lot of time on the subject, but I 
do feel that the language that is inserted there by the gentle- 
man without authority should be taken out of the Recorp. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM. If I understand the gentieman’s posi- 
tion correctly it is that the Recorp does not show that the 
remarks of the gentleman were a quotation and one reading 
the Recorp would attribute the latter part of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Colorado to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. TABER. It would be so. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Would not the whole matter be solved 
by showing what is a quotation from the gentleman’s speech? 

Mr. TABER. I think the only way it can be solved is to 
expunge the matter that was inserted. The leave to extend 
was not a leave to quote from the Recorp. The quotation 
was put in in violation of the rules of the House and it was 
not put in small type, as the rules of the Joint Committee 
on Printing require. I hope the House will adopt a resolu- 
tion to expunge the matter, and I hope in future those in 
charge of the printing of the Recorp will take pains to see 
that all quotations are put in small type. 

I might call attention to the fact that these things can- 
not be put in large type by the unanimous consent of the 
House. It is a rule of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman any resolution to 
offer? 

Mr. TABER. I have a resolution which I desire to offer 
at this time, Mr. Speaker. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 509 


Whereas Hon. JoHN Martin of Colorado did on May 8, 1936, 
without permission of the House, insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD certain remarks made on the 7th day of May 1936 and ap- 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD on page 6857, and thereafter, 
certain remarks of his own that were made on the floor of the 
House in such manner as though they were uttered by Representa- 
tive JoHN Taser, of New York: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the said remarks so inserted in the Recorp with- 
out authority be, and they are hereby, expunged from the Recorp. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as I 
am involved, I would like 2 or 3 minutes. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York 
yield to the gentleman from Colorado? 
Mr. TABER. Yes. I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I may say to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] that I am not any 
better satisfied than he is with the form in which this matter 
appears in the Recorp. [Applause.] Butso far as the subject 
matter itself is concerned, there is no question about the 
gentleman from New York having been misquoted, or that 
he did not say just what is attributed to him. His remarks 
are quoted verbatim from the Recorp. In the first place, I 
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assumed that under leave to extend my remarks I could 
quote from the Recorp. I may have been in error in that. 
But introductory to this quoted matter in which I quoted 
the gentleman from New York, who was present, I said: 

I shall insert at this point the colloquy between the two gentle- 
men who so sweepingly condemn W. P. A. and all its works and 
who cite in support of their indictment what they think they 
saw. It is taken from the Recorp of May 7, page 6857. 

Then follows the quotation of the gentleman’s remarks, 
which erroncously was set in large type instead of small. I 
am not running the Government Printing Office. However, 
that office is exceptionally correct, and the transcript prob- 
ably omitted quotation marks. 

The next complaint of the gentleman is that where I re- 
sumed my own remarks at the close of the colloquy my name 
does not appear. I think that nobody in the world who will 
read this colloquy first, in which the gentlemen so severely 
criticized the W. P. A., would make any such mistake as to 
assume that the gentleman was being quoted as commenting 
favorably on its policies. I assumed, of course, that my 
name would appear. It is disappointing to me that my name 
does not appear. My name does not appear at the head of 
my comment, and it runs on just as though it was the lan- 
guage of the gentleman from New York praising W. P. A. 

It reminds me of what I heard about some fellow making 
a red hot speech against the eighteenth amendment and it 
came out in the Recorp under the name of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

A similar thing happened in the last Congress in a speech 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr]. I inter- 
jected some remark into the speech of the gentleman from 
Michigan who was making a strong speech against the 
reciprocal-tariff bill, and it appeared in the Recorp as 
though I had delivered all that speech. 

I think a mere correction of the permanent Recorp, reduc- 
ing this colloquy to small type, as I wanted it to appear, and 
putting it in quotation marks even, and then inserting my 
name at the head of my remarks, ought to be sufficient. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MarTIN] has expiref. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the geistleman yield me a minute? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. I yield the gentleman from Texas 1 
minute. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Colorado that once in a while the Government 
Printing Office makes a mistake. Not long ago they put in 
$5,700,000,000 for $5,700,000. But it is very seldom they make 
a mistake. Whatever the gentleman wants to go into the 
Recorp, if he sends it to the Printing Office, they will usually 
print it as he sends it; but he, himself, must see to it that his 
copy is correct. If the gentleman had put his name, “Mr. 
Martin”, there, they would have had it there. So we have 
to look after such matters ourselves to see that these things 
are correct when we send out the copy. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. There may have been some de- 
fect in the manuscript, but it was not intentional. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, certainly. I appreciate that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I am not satisfied with the 
form in which this appears any more than the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLanton] has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I do not like to make a moun- 
tain out of a molehill, but the situation is just this: The way 
the thing is set up, my position is misrepresented by the 
Recorp. Things are attributed to me that I did not say, and 
everyone in the House knows I did not say it. At the same 
time people throughout the country will think, as a result of 
it, that I did say it. I feel that the only protection I have is 
the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the permanent Rgcorp be corrected in accord- 
ance with the facts. 

Mr. COX. Will that not be satisfactory to the gentleman? 
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Mr. TABER. I do not think I can yield for that, Mr. 
Speaker. I think that those things which were put in with- 
out authority ought to be taken out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Martin of Colorado) there were ayes 80 and noes 86. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Would it be in order to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request now that might obviate the necessity 
of this roll call, if it is being ordered under a misapprehen- 
sion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 
been ordered. 

Mr. WOODRUM. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, it could be 
done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, we have asked for a roll call; 
we want it. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 115, nays 
239, answered “present” 12, not voting 61, as follows: 

[Roll No. 90] 
YEAS—115 


The roll call has 


Allen 
Amlie 
Andresen 


Andrews, N. Y. 


Arends 
Bacharach 
Bacon 
Blackney 
Boileau 
Brewster 


Buckler, Minn. 


Burdick 
Burnham 
Cannon, Wis. 
Carlson 
Carter 
Cavicchia 
Christianson 
Church 

Cole, N. Y. 
Corning 
Crawford 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Darrow 
Dietrich 
Dirksen 
Ditter 
Dondero 


Adair 
Ashbrook 
Ayers 
‘Bankhead 
“Barry 
Beam 
Beiter 
Bell 
Berlin 
Biermann 
Binderup 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bloom 
Boehne 
Boland 
Boykin 
Boylan 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mich. 
Buck 
Buckley, N. Y. 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carmichael 
Carpenter 
Cartwright 
Casey 
Castellow 
Celler 
Chandler 
Citron 
Clark, Idaho 
Clark, N. C. 
Cochran 


Eaton 
Ekwall 
Engel 
Englebright 
Fenerty 
Fish 

Focht 
Gearhart 
Gehrmann 
Gifford 
Gilchrist 
Goodwin 
Granfield 
Guyer 
Gwynne 
Halleck 


Hancock, N. Y¥. 


Hartley 
Hess 


Higgins, Conn. 


Hobbs 
Hoffman 
Hollister 
Holmes 
Hope 
Hull 
Kahn 
Kinzer 
Knutson 


Kvale 
Lambertson 
Lemke 

Lord 
McAndrews 
McLean 
McLeod 
Maas 

Main 

Mapes 
Marcantonio 
Martin, Mass. 
Maverick 
May 


Merritt, Conn, 


Michener 
Millard 
Mott 
Parsons 
Perkins 
Pittenger 
Powers 
Rankin 
Ransley 
Reece 
Reed, Il. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reilly 
Rich 


NAYS—239 


Coffee 
Colden 
Cole, Md. 
Colmer 
Connery 
Cooley 
Cooper, Tenn. 
Costello 
Cravens 
Creal 
Crosby 
Cross, Tex. 
Crosser, Ohio 
Crowe 
Cullen 
Cummings 
Curley 
Daly 
Darden 
Dear 
Delaney 
Dickstein 
Dies 
Dingell 
Disney 
Dobbins 
Dockweiler 
Dorsey 
Doughton 
Doxey 
Drewry 
Driscoll 
Driver 
Duncan 
Dunn, Miss. 


Eckert 
Eicher 
Ellenbogen 
Evans 
Faddis 
Fitzpatrick 
Flannagan 
Fletcher 
Ford, Calif. 
Ford, Miss. 
Frey 

Puller 
Fulmer 
Gassaway 
Gavagan 
Gildea 
Gillette 
Gingery 
Goldsborough 
Gray, Ind. 
Gray, Pa. 
Green 
Greenway 
Greenwood 
Greever 
Gregory 
Griswold 
Haines 
Hamlin 


Hancock, N.C. 


Hart 
Healey 
Hennings 


Higgins, Mass. 


Hildebrandt 


Risk 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Sauthoff 
Schneider, Wis. 
Seger 

Short 

Snell 

Stefan 
Stewart 
Tarver 
Taylor, S.C. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thurston 
Tinkham 
Tobey 
Treadway 
Turpin 
Wadsworth 
Welch 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Pa. 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Young 


Hill, Ala. 

Hill, Knute 
Hill, Samuel B, 
Hook 
Houston 
Huddleston 
Imhoff 
Jacobsen 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones 

Keller 

Kelly 
Kennedy, N. Y. 
Kenney 
Kleberg 
Kniffin 
Kocialkowski 
Kramer 
Lamneck 
Lanham 

Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Okla. 
Lesinski 
Lewis, Colo. 
Lewis, Md. 
Lucas 
Ludlow 
Lundeen 
McClellan 
McCormack 
McFarlane 
McGehee 
McGrath 
McGroarty 











McKeough O'Malley Sabath Terry 
McLaughlin Owen Sadowski Thom 
McSwain Palmisano Sanders, Tex. Thomason 
Mahon Parks Sandlin Thompson 
Mansfield Patman Schaefer Tolan 
Martin, Colo. Patterson Schuetz Tonry 
Mason Patton Schulte Turner 
Massingale Pearson Scott Umstead 
Mead Peterson, Ga. Scrugham Vinson, Ga. 
Meeks Pettengill Secrest Vinson, Ky. 
Merritt, N. Y. Pfeifer Shanley Waligren 
Miller Pierce Shannon Walter 
Mitchell, Tl. Quinn Sirovich Wearin 
Mitchell, Tenn. Rabaut Smith, Conn. Weaver 
Monaghan Randolph Smith, Va. Werner 
Montague Rayburn Smith, Wash. West 
Montet Richards Snyder, Pa. Whelchel 
Moran Richardson Somers, N. Y. White 
Murdock Robertson South Whittington 
Nelson Robinson, Utah Spence Wilcox 
Nichols Rogers, N. H. Stack Williams 
Norton Rogers, Okla. Starnes Wilson, La. 
O’Brien Romjue Stubbs Wood 
O'Connell Russell Sullivan Zimmerman 
O'Leary Ryan Sutphin 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—12 
Buchanan Dunn, Pa. Luckey O’Day 
Cox Johnson, W.Va. Moritz O'Neal 
Duffy, N. ¥. Lambeth O’Connor Taber 
NOT VOTING—461 
Andrew, Mass. Duffey, Ohio Kerr Sanders, La. 
Barden Eagle Kloeb Sears 
Bolton Edmiston Kopplemann Sisson 
Brennan Farley Larrabee Smith, W. Va. 
Builwinkle Ferguson Lehlbach Steagall 
Burch Fernandez McMillan Sumners, Tex. 
Caldwell Fiesinger McReynolds Sweeney 
Gambrill Maloney Taylor, Colo. 

Chapman Gasque Marshall Thomas 
Claiborne Harlan Oliver Utterback 
Collins Harter Peterson, Fla. Warren 
Cooper, Ohio Hoeppel Peyser Woodrum 

n Jenckes, Ind. Plumley Zioncheck 
Dempsey Jenkins, Ohio Polk 
DeRouen Kee Ramsay 
Doutrich Kennedy, Md. Ramspeck 


So the resolution was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Warren with Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts. 

Fernandez with Mr. Jenkins of Ohio. 

Taylor of Colorado with Mr. Plumley. 

Maloney with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 

McReynolds with Mr. Doutrich. 

Ramspeck with Mr. Bolton. 

Fiesinger with Mr. Lehlbach. 

Chapman with Mr. Thomas. 

Sears with Mr. Marshall. 

Woodrum with Mr. Collins. 

Cary with Mr. Barden. 

Larrabee with Mr. Brennan. 

Sisson with Mr. Deen. 

Sumners of Texas with Mr. Edmiston. 

Gambrill with Mr. Bulwinkle. 

Peyser with Mr. Smith of West Virginia. 

Dempsey with Mr. Utterback. 

Ferguson with Mr. Polk. 

Burch with Mr. Peterson of Florida. 

Harter with Mr. Caldwell. 

Gasque with Mrs. Jenckes of Indiana. 

Claiborne with Mr. s 

Sweeney with Mr. Steagall. 

Kennedy of Maryland with Mr. Ramsay. 

Kee with Mr. Farley. 

Harlan with Mr. Kerr. 

Kloeb with Mr. Zioncheck. 

Duffey of Ohio with Mr. Kopplemann, 
Mr. DeRoue' 


McMillan with Mr. n. 
Oliver with Mr. Sanders of Louisiana. 

Mr. LAMBETH. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay.” I was under 
a misapprehension as to the motion. I desire to change my 
vote from “nay” to “present.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN changed his vote from “nay” to “present.” 

Mr. HARTLEY changed his vote from “present” to “yea.” 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, my colleague the gentle- 
man from Indiana, Mr. LARRABEE, is unavoidably detained on 
account of serious illness in his family. On this vote, if 
present, he would have voted “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on the death of 
my colleague the gentleman from New York, Mr. Rudd. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
is perfectly apparent that the majority of this House desires 
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a dishonest record of our proceedings, and I object. I do not 
think any extension should be allowed. 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I demand that 
the gentleman’s words be taken down. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the words ob- 
jected to. 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my request that the words of the gen- 
tleman be taken down. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the permanent Recorp may be corrected by 
reducing the colloquy referred to by the gentleman to small- 
sized type and by inserting my name at the head of the 
resumption of my remarks following the quotation of the 
gentleman’s remarks in the Recorp, as intended. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
considering the fact that the majority have gone on record 
almost unanimously refusing to protect the integrity of its 
own record, I object. 


THE DEFICIENCY BILL OF 1936 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recom- 
mit the bill. 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk again report the motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


By Mr. Taser: I move to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Appropriations with instructions to report the same back forth- 
with with the following amendment: On page 21, line 10, strike 
out the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That for the purpose of providing direct relief in the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, and the District of Colum- 
bia, there is hereby appropriated the sum of $1,425,000,000; and 
there is hereby reappropriated for the same purpose all unobli- 
gated and unexpended balances, with the exception of allotments 
to the Civilian Conservation Corps, of the amounts appropriated 
by the acts approved June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 274); February 15, 
1934 (48 Stat. 351); June 14, 1934 (48 Stat. 1055); and April 8, 
1935 (Public Res. No. 11, 74th Cong.), and to remain available 
until June 30, 1937, to be allocated and disbursed by the Presi- 
dent to the States, Territories, and possessions, and the District 
of Columbia, for relief according to their respective need: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation shall be allocated or 
paid to a State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Colum- 
bia, or subdivision thereof, which shall not contribute an amount 
equal to at least 25 percent of the total proposed expenditures, 
both local and Federal, and shall not administer such expendi- 
tures by and through a nonpartisan board.” 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays 
on the motion to recommit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 90, nays 287, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 49, as follows: 


[Roll No. 91] 
YEAS—90 

Andresen Engel Kinzer Risk 
Andrews, N. Y. Englebright Knutson Robsion, Ky. 
Arends Faddis Lambertson Rogers, Mass. 
Bacharach Fenerty Lord Ryan 
Bacon Fish Ludlow Seger 
Blackney Focht McLean Short 
Brewster Gearhart McLeod Snell 
Burnham Gifford Maas Taber 
Carlson Gilchrist Main Taylor, Tenn. 
Carter Goodwin Mapes Thurston 
Cavicchia Gray, Ind. Martin, Mass. Tinkham 
Christianson Guyer Merritt, Conn. Tobey 
Church Gwynne Michener Treadway 
Cole, N. Y. Halleck Millard Turpin 
Crawford Hancock, N. Y. Mott . Wadsworth 
Crowther Hartley Perkins Wigglesworth 
Culkin Hess Pittenger Wilson, Pa. 
Darrow Higgins, Conn. Powers Wolcott 
Ditter Hoffman Ransley Wolfenden 
Dondero Hollister Reece Wolverton 
Duffy, N. Y. Holmes Reed, Ill. Woodruff 
Eaton Hove Reed, N. Y. 
Ekwall Kahn Rich 
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Adair 
Amlie 
Ashbrook 
Ayers 
Bankhead 
3arden 
sarry 
Beam 
Beiter 
Bell 
Biermann 
Binderup 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bloom 
Boehne 
Boileau 
Boland 
Boylan 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mich, 
Buchanan 
Buck 


Buckler, Minn. 


Buckley, N. Y¥. 
Bul winkle 
Burch 
Burdick 
Cannon, Mo, 
Cannon, Wis. 
Carmichael 
Carpenter 
Cartwright 
Casey 
Castellow 
Celler 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Citron 
Ciark, Idaho 
Clark, N.C, 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Colden 

Cole, Md. 
Collins 
Colmer 
Connery 
Cooley 
Cooper, Tenn, 
Corning 
Costello 

Cox 

Cravens 
Creal 

Crosby 

Cross, Tex. 
Crosser, Ohio 
Crowe 
Cullen 
Cummings 
Curley 

Daly 

Darden 

Dear 
Delaney 
Dickstein 
Dies 
Dietrich 
Dingell 
Disney 


Allen 
Andrew, Mass. 
Berlin 
Bolton 
Boykin 
Brennan 
Caldwell 
Cary 
Claiborne 
Cooper, Ohio 
Deen 
Dempsey 
DcRouen 


NAYS—287 

Dobbins Lambeth 
Dockweiller Lamneck 
Dorsey Lanham 
Doughton Lea, Calif. 
Doxey Lee, Okla. 
Drewry Lemke 
Driscoll Lesinsk1i 

river Lewis, Colo. 
Duncan Lewis, Md. 
Dunn, Miss. Lucas 
Dunn, Pa. Luckey 
Eckert Lundeen 
Eicher McAndrews 
Ellenbogen McClellan 
Evans McCormack 
Fitzpatrick McFarlane 
FPlannagan McGehee 
Fletcher McGrath 
Ford, Calif. McGroarty 
Ford, Miss. McKeough 
Frey McLaughlin 
Fuller McReynolds 
Fulmer McSwain 
Gambrill Mahon 
Gasque Mansfield 
Gassaway Marcantonio 
Gavagan Martin, Colo. 
Gehrmann Mason 
Gildea Massingale 
Gillette Maverick 
Gingery May 
Goldsborough Mead 
Granfield Meeks 
Gray, Pa. Merritt, N. Y. 
Green Miller 
Greenway Mitchell, 111. 
Greenwood Mitchell, Tenn. 
Greever Monaghan 
Gregory Montague 
Griswold Montet 
Haines Moran 
Hamlin Moritz 
Hancock, N.C. Murdock 
Hart Nelson 
Healey Nichols 
Hennings Norton 
Higgins, Mass. O'Brien 
Hildebrandt O'Connell 
Hill, Ala. O'Connor 
Hill, Knute O'Day 
Hill, Samuel B. O'Leary 
Hobbs Oliver 
Hook O'Neal 
Houston Owen 
Huddleston Palmisano 
Hull Parks 
Imhoff Parsons 
Jacobsen Patman 
Johnson, Okla. Patterson 
Johnson, Tex. Patton 
Johnson, W.Va. Pearson 
Jones Peterson, Ga. 
Keller Pettengill 
Kelly Peyser 
Kennedy, N. Y. Pfeifer 
Kenney Pierce 
Kleberg Quinn 
Kniffin Rabaut 
Kocialkowski Ramspeck 
Kopp!emann Randolph 
Kramer Rankin 
Kvale Rayburn 


CONGRESSIONAL 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Dirksen 
NOT VOTING—49 


Doutrich 
Duffey, Ohio 
Eagle 
Edmiston 
Farley 
Ferguson 
Fernandez 
Fiesinger 
Harlan 
Harter 
Hoeppel 
Jenckes, Ind. 
Jenkins, Ohio 


Kee 

Kennedy, Md. 
Kerr 

Kloeb 
Larrabee 
Lehlbach 
McMillan 
Maloney 
Marshall 
O'Malley 
Peterson, Fla. 
Plumley 

Polk 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 
Mr. Lehlbach (for) with Mr. Steagall (against). 


Reilly 
Richards 
Richardson 
Robertson 
Robinson, Utah 
Rogers, N. H. 
Rogers, Okla. 
Romjue 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Sauthoff 
Schaefer 
Schneider, Wis. 
Schuetz 
Schulte 
Scott 
Scrugham 
Secrest 
Shanley 
Shannon 
Sirovich 
Sisson 
Smith, Conn. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wash. 
Snyder, Pa. 
Somers, N. Y. 
South 
Spence 
Stack 
Starnes 
Stefan 
Stubbs 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sutphin 
Sweeney 
Tarver 
Taylor, S.C. 
Terry 

Thom 
Thomason 
Thompson 
Tolan 

Tonry 
Turner 
Umstead 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wallgren 
Walter 
Warren 
Wearin 
Weaver 
Welch 
Werner 

West 
Whelchel 
White 
Whittington 
Wilcox 
Williams 
Wilson, La. 
Withrow 
Wood 
Woodrum 
Young 
Zimmerman 


Ramsay 
Sanders, La. 
Sears 

Smith, W. Va. 
Steagall 
Stewart 
Taylor, Colo, 
Thomas 
Utterback 
Zioncheck 


Mr. Jenkins of Ohio (for) with Mr. Dempsey (against). 


Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts (for) with Mr. Peterson of Florida 


(against). 


Mr. Stewart (for) with Mr. Smith of West Virginia (against). 
Mr. Cooper of Ohio (for) with Mr. Harlan (against). 
Mr. Allen (for) with Mr. Edmiston (against). 


Mr. Bolton (for) with Mr. Maloney (against). 
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Mr. Doutrich (for) with Mr. Fernandez (against). 
Mr. Marshall (for) with Mr. Caldwell (against). 


Mr. Thomas (for) with Mr. Cary (against). 


Genera! pairs: 


Mr. Sears with Mr. Kloeb. 
Mr. Deen with Mr. Larrabee. 
Mr. Taylor of Colorado with Mr. Fiesinger. 
Mr. McMillan with Mr. O’Malley. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Robinson of Utah. 

Mr. Kennedy of Maryland with Mr. Farley. 
Mr. DeRouen with Mrs. Jenckes of Indiana, 
Mr. Kerr with Mr. Harter. 
Mr. Polk with Mr. Kee. 


Mr. Ferguson with Mr. Eagle. 
Mr. Claiborne with Mr. Berlin. 


Mr. Sanders of Louisiana with Mr. Brennan, 
Mr. Zioncheck with Mr. Utterback. 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, my colleague the 
gentleman from Alabama, Mr. STEAGALL, is unavoidably ab- 
If present, he would have voted “nay.” 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, Mr. LarraBez, is unavoidably detained 
on account of serious illness. If present, he would have 
voted “nay.” 

Mr. GREEVER. Mr. Speaker, I have been asked to an- 
nounce by my colleague the gentleman from New Mexico, 
Mr. Dempsey, that he is unavoidably absent, but if present 


sent, due to illness. 
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he would have voted “nay” on the motion to recommit. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 


bill. 


Mr. BUCHANAN and Mr. TABER demanded the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 341, nays 38 


not voting 48, as follows: 


Adair 

Allen 

Amlie 
Andresen 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayers 
Bacharach 
Bacon 
Bankhead 
Barden 
Barry 

Beam 

Beiter 

Bell 

Berlin 
Biermann 
Binderup 
Blackney 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bloom 
Boehne 
Boileau 
Boland 
Boykin 
Boylan 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mich. 
Buchanan 
Buck 
Buckler, Minn. 
Buckley, N. Y. 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Burnham 
Cannon, Mo. 
Cannon, Wis. 
Carlson 
Carpenter 
Carter 
Cartwright 
Casey 
Cavicchia 
Celler 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Christianson 
Church 
Citron 
Clark, Idaho 
Clark, N. C. 
Cochran 


[Roll No. 92] 


YEAS—341 
Coffee Flannagan 
Colden Fletcher 
Cole, Md. Focht 
Colmer Ford, Calif. 
Connery Ford, Miss. 
Cooley Frey 
Cooper, Tenn. Fuller 
Corning Fulmer 
Costello Gambrill 
Cravens Gasque 
Crawford Gassaway 
Creal Gavagan 
Crosby Gearhart 
Cross, Tex. Gehrmann 
Crosser, Ohio Gifford 
Crowe Gilchrist 
Culkin Gildea 
Cullen Gillette 
Cummings Gingery 
Curley Goldsborough 
Daly Granfield 
Darden Gray, Ind. 
Dear Gray, Pa. 
Delaney Green 
Dickstein Greenway 
Dies Greenwood 
Dietrich Greever 
Dingell Gregory 
Dirksen Griswold 
Disney Guyer 
Dobbins Haines 
Dockweiler Hamlin 
Dondero Hancock, N.C. 
Dorsey Hart 
Doughton Hartley 
Doxey Healey 
Drewry Hennings 
Driscoll Hess 
Driver Higgins, Mass. 
Duffy, N. Y. Hildebrandt 
Duncan Hill, Ala. 
Dunn, Miss. Hill, Knute 
Dunn, Pa. Hill, Samuel B. 
Eaton Hobbs 
Eckert Hook 
Eicher Hope 
Ekwall Houston 
Ellenbogen Huddleston 
Engel Hull 
Englebright Imhoff 
Evans Jacobsen 
Faddis Johnson, Okla. 
Fenerty Johnson, Tex. 
Fish Johnson, W. Va. 
Fitzpatrick Jones 


Kahn 

Keller 

Kelly 
Kennedy, N. Y. 
Kenney 
Kleberg 
Kniffin 
Kocialkowski 
Kopplemann 
Kramer 
Kvale 
Lambertson 
Lambeth 
Lamneck 
Lanham 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Okla. 
Lemke 
Lesinski 
Lewis, Colo. 
Lewis, Md. 
Lucas 
Luckey 
Ludlow 
Lundeen 
McAndrews 
McClellan 
McCormack 
McFarlane 
McGehee 
McGrath 
McGroarty 
McKeough 
McLaughlin 
McLeod 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
Maas 

Mahon 

Main 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Marcantonio 
Martin, Colo. 
Martin, Mass, 
Mason 
Massingale 
Maverick 
May 

Mead 

Meeks 
Merritt, N. Y, 
Michener 
Miller 
Mitchell, DL, 


Palmisano 
Parks 
Parsons 
Patman 
Patterson 
Patton 


Pearson 
Pettengill 
Peyser 
Pfeifer 
Pierce 


Andrews, N. Y. 
Burch 
Castellow 
Cole, N. Y. 
Crowther 
Darrow 

Ditter 
Goodwin 
Gwynne 
Halleck 


Andrew, Mass. 
Bolton 
Brennan 
Caldwell 
Carmichael 
Cary 





Schulte 
Scott 
Secrest 
Seger 
Shanley 
Shannon 
Sirovich 
Smith, Conn. 
Smith, Wash. 
Snyder, Pa. 
Somers, N. Y. 
South 
Spence 
Stack 
Starnes 
Rogers, Mass. Stefan 
Rogers, N. H. Stubbs 
Rogers, Okla, Sullivan 
Romjue Sumners, Tex. 
Russell Sutphin 
Ryan Sweeney 
Sabath Taylor, Tenn. 
Sadowski Terry 
Sanders, Tex. Thom 
Sandlin ‘Thomason 
Sauthoff Thompson 
Schaefer Thurston 
Schneider, Wis. Tobey 
Schuetz Tolan 
NAYS—38 
Hancock, N. Y. Millard 
Higgins, Conn. Perkins 
Hoffman Peterson, Ga. 
Hollister Reed, N. Y 
Holmes Rich 
Kinzer Robertson 
Knutson Short 
Lord Smith, Va. 
McLean Stewart 
Merritt, Conn. Taber 
NOT VOTING—48 
DeRouen Jenckes, Ind. 
Doutrich Jenkins, Ohio 
Duffey, Ohio Kee 
Eagle Kennedy, Md. 
Edmiston err 
Fariey Eloeb 
Ferguson Larrabee 
Fernandez Lehlbach 
Fiesinger McMillan 
Harlan Maloney 
Harter Marshall 
Hoeppel Peterson, Fla. 


So the bill was passed 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 
Mr. Fernandez (for) with Mr. Thomas (against). 
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Mr. Lehlbach (for) with Mr. Cox (against). 


General pairs 
Mr. McMillan with Mr. Jenkins of Ohio. 


F 


: 
4 
7 
B 
: 


Vinson, Ga, 
Vinson, Ky. 
Waligren 
Walter 
Warren 
Wearin 
Weaver 
Welch 
Werner 

West 
Whelchel 
White 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wilcox 
Williams 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Withrow 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodrum 
Young 
Zimmerman 


Tarver 
Taylor, S.C, 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Wadsworth 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden 
Woodruff 


Plumley 
Polk 
Ramsay 
Sanders, La. 
Sears 


Sisson 
Smith, W. Va. 


8 
Taylor, Colo, 
Thomas 


Utterback 
Zioncheck 
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. Andrew of Massachusetts. 
Virginia with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 
Bolton. 
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Zioncheck with Mr. Utterback. 
. BINDERUP changed his vote from “present” to “yea.” 

HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from 
a, Mr. STEAGALL, is unavoidably absent due to illness. 
present, he would have voted “yea.” 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I was not in the Chamber when 
my name was called; therefore I cannot qualify. If I were 
able to qualify, I would have voted “nay.” 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague the gentle- 
man from Iowa, Mr. UtrTersack, is absent. If present, he 
would have voted “yea.” 

Mr. GREEVER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague the gentleman 
from New Mexico, Mr. Dempsey, is absent and asked me to 
announce that if present he would have voted “yea.” 
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Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, Mr. Kee, is unavoidably absent. If present, he would 
have voted “yea.” 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Indi- 
ana, Mr. LARRABEE, is unavoidably detained on account of 
serious illness. If present, he would have voted “yea.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry with 
reference to my rights to be recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I was in the Chamber on the 
first call of the roll, but did not answer to my name. I am 
quite sure I was present when the roll was called the first 
time. I went out and intended to come back in time for the 
second roll call. Am I qualified to vote? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think so. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, if I had been able to qualify I 
would have voted “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. BucHanan, a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS—THE RELIEF BILL 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, because of my very great 
desire that appropriations shall be held down and that a 
start, at least, shall be made toward balancing the Budget, I 
had intended to vote against this so-called relief bill until 
careful inquiry as to what the inevitable consequences would 
be of a summary and complete stoppage of Federal relief ut 
this time caused me to decide otherwise. 

To defeat this bill and thus cut Federal relief squarely off 
without a tapering-off period would create, I fear, a Nation- 
wide crisis and debacle that must be and can be avoided by a 
more gradual and rational process of getting the Federal 
Government out of the relief business. 

To cut off Federal relief peremptorily and completely now 
and throw the load entirely back on the States without any 
tapering-off process would cause local relief agencies to bog 
down and would precipitate dire distress, hunger, and suf- 
fering among untold thousands of good people who, with 
industry still in a condition of collapse, would be unable for 
the time being to secure either employment or relief. 

The Federal Government must get out of the relief busi- 
ness. No one is more devoutly sincere in wishing such a 
separation than Iam. I am so earnest in wanting the Fed- 
eral Government to stick to its own sphere and allow mat- 
ters of local concern to be handled locally that I am going 
to cross party lines today to vote for Representative Tazer’s 
motion to recommit this bill so that the appropriation car- 
ried in it might be administered entirely by locai relief 
agencies and not through a bureaucratic set-up directed 
from Washington. Loca! self-government is a good old dem- 
ocratic principle and the plan suggested by Mr. Taser would 
put an end to “boondoggling.” 

A decentralization of relief administration as proposed by 
Mr. Taser would go far to get the Federal Government out 
of the relief business so that relief may be handled locally, 
as it should be. If the Taber motion to recommit is voted 
down, I shall cast my vote for the relief bill, notwithstanding 
I do not indorse all of its provisions, but because a relief bill 
must pass to prevent widespread suffering and distress among 
our peopte. 

WAYNE COY’S REPORT ON INDIANA RELIEF NEEDS 

Some idea of what that distress would be in Indiana and 
in the district I represent may be obtained from an exchange 
of telegrams which took place Saturday between Wayne 


| Coy, who is at the head of all Government relief activities in 


Indiana, and myself. 

I am opposed to huge expenditures on general principles. 
I am unalterably opposed to “boondoggling” in every form. 
I want every visionary and fantastic project junked and 
every bit of waste stopped. At the same time I believe it is 
our duty to see that no human being under the American 
flag suffers for want of food, clothing, and shelter. Before 
I voted on this bill I wanted to know exactly what the neces- 
sity is for the appropriation carried in the bill, or any other 
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Federal relief appropriation for that matter—that is to say, 
the actual necessity from the standpoint of human needs 
and relief. 

I wired to one of the best posted men in the United States 
on this subject, Mr. Coy, the Works Progress Administrator 
for Indiana, who knows more about the relief situation in 
my native State and in the district I represent than any 
other living man. My telegram to him was as follows: 

May 9, 1936. 
Hon. WAYNE Coy, 
Indiana Works Progress Administrator, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Kindly wire to me today (Saturday) the following information: 
How many persons or families approximately are there on relief 
in Indiana and Marion County. What would happen to these 
persons if the bill pending before Congress appropriating one 
billion four hundred twenty-five million for relief should fail to 
pass? How would these persons be taken care of? Would appre- 
ciate full information showing exactly what effect failure of the 
bill would have on relief situation in Indiana and how much dis- 
tress, if any, would be caused thereby. Would also like same 
information applied particularly to Marion County. Thanks. 
Louis LuDLow. 


Mr. Coy sent the following illuminating reply by wire: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 9, 1936. 
Hon. Louis LupLow, 
Member of Congress: 

Your wire 9th. Figures for March are: Working W. P. A. State 
total, 85,692, representing individual persons in family of 342,000. 
On direct relief, State total 48,327 families, representing 155,269 
individual persons. Of those working on W. P. A. 4,576 families, 
representing 18,000 individual persons, are also receiving supple- 
mentary direct relief due to size of family or other necessity. 
Working W. P. A. Marion County 13,412, representing 53,648 indi- 
viduals. Direct relief Marion County 8,982, representing 25,358 
individuals. Of those working on Marion County W. P. A. 485, 
representing 1,940 individuals, also receiving supplementary direct 
relief. If pending appropriation act fails those now working 
W. P. A. will be turned back to township trustees for direct relief 
by June 30, this increasing the local relief expenditures by three 
times. Indiana townships are not financially able to carry any 
greater burden than now carrying. Any increase in expenditures 
for direct relief will necessarily be reflected in an increased tax 
on real property. W. P. A. has enabled townships in Indiana 
to reduce expenditures $250,000 per month as compared to March 
1935. Inability of townships to assume any additional relief bur- 
den would create great distress and hunger among the thousands 
of relief people. 

WaYneE Coy. 


(Signed) 
MY RECORD FOR ECONOMY 

The assertion of this expert adviser that the failure of the 
pending measure would create great distress and hunger 
among the thousands of relief people in Indiana and my 
home district is the last straw that decides my vote in favor 
of this bill. I believe I have a consistent record for economy. 
I voted against Speaker Garner’s bill to spend $2,200,000,000 
in the construction of Federal buildings. 

I voted against the bill creating the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration with its appropriation of $3,300,000,000 for un- 
economic public works. As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee I have helped to cut millions upon millions of 
dollars off of the Federal expense bill, and I shall continue to 
do so, but when the cry of distress is heard; when hungry 
mouths are to be fed and naked bodies are to be clothed I 
shall always listen to that cry. 

Indiana is only 1 of 48 States in the Union. Multiply 
by 48 the great distress and hunger which Mr. Coy foresees 
in Indiana if this bill is defeated and you will have some idea 
of the suffering and distress that may be expected in the 
entire Nation if the bill fails. 

RATIONAL AND IRRATIONAL WAY 

There is a rational way to get the Federal Government 
out of the relief business and there is an irrational way. 
The irrational way would be to cut off Federal aid entirely. 
The rational way is to reduce Federal aid gradually to the 
vanishing point and at the same time give greater assist- 
ance and encouragement to industry so that businessmen 
and manufacturers may be encouraged to resume normal 
operations and employment. 

According to my way of thinking, the honest businessman 
and manufacturer is the “forgotten man” of this adminis- 
tration. After seeing that no person in the United States 
suffers for food, clothing, and shelter, our next concern 
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should be to get our fellow citizens off of temporary Govern- 
ment pay rolls and on permanent regular business and fac- 
tory pay rolls. 

A person who holds one of these synthetic jobs of “made 
work” cannot have any easiness of mind, for his employment 
is not fortified and sustained by any economic necessity, and 
may be terminated at any time. The cry of every honest and 
self-respecting man on relief work is “Give me a regular 
job.” 

The sooner the transition from synthetic jobs to regular 
jobs can be made, the better it will be for all of America, 
but until the transition can take place the dictates of 
humanity require that adequate provision must be made 
for relief. 





LOANS TO INDUSTRY 


On March 14, 1935, I introduced a bill which, I verily 
believe, if it had passed would have gone far to pave the 
way for a sound recovery and the substitution of regular 
jobs for synthetic jobs. Permit me to quote from the text 
of that bill as follows: 

Sec. 2. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,000,000,000 as 
a fund from which the Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall 
make loans for working capital to business concerns and manu- 
facturing industries. The plan of lending said sum of $2,000,- 
000,000 shall be based, as nearly as practicable, on an average 
loan of $50,000 to 40,000 business and manufacturing firms and the 
aggregate of loans of any one firm under this act shall not be in 
excess of $200,000. 

Sec. 3. Within 10 days after the approval of this act the chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall summon to 
a conference to be held at Washington, District of Columbia, offi- 
cials of recognized National and State business, manufacturing, 
and other industrial organizations, and outstanding leaders in the 
business and industrial world. The purpose of said conference 
shall be to assist officials of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in devising a systematic plan for the lending of said fund of 
$2,000,000,000 in such a way as to aid in restoring normal employ- 
ment throughout the country as soon as possible. Loans shall be 
made on the basis of the applicant’s willingness and demonstrated 
capacity to furnish employment. Loans shall be granted whenever 
there is reasonable assurance that the applicant will be able to 
repay the amount borrowed. Loans shall be for a period of 5 
years at 5 per centum interest, with the privilege of renewal for 
2 years if the conditions of the loan are meanwhile satisfactorily 
complied with. 

Sec. 4. Coincident with the approval of this act all public works 
financed in whole or in part by the United States Government 
(except construction for exclusively Federal purposes) shall be 
suspended and said public works shall not be resumed except inso- 
far as may be necessary to carry out existing commitments or to 
salvage works partially constructed. 


This bill, by making Government credit available to em- 
ployers of recognized solvency and stability on easy terms, 
would have opened the doors of the factories and would have 
furnished the encouragement and assistance which industry 
so much needs to take men and women off of the public pay 
rolls and place them in regular jobs on private pay rolls. 

I believe that if my bill had passed, the industrial and 
economic picture in America would be vastly different from 
what it is today. I believe every thinking person must admit 
that the sound principles contained in my bill are a shining 
contrast to the “boondoggling” of recent times. 

HOPE EXPRESSED THAT THIS WILL BE THE LAST RELIEF BILL 


There are many things in the pending relief bill I do not 
like, but under the fearful, wonderful, and artful method by 
which that bill is constructed we have no power of segre- 
gation and we must swallow it all or reject it altogether. 
“Take it or leave it”, is the command from higher-ups. 

I would have been glad to vote for a smaller relief appro- 
priation, but there is no choice in that regard, as both the 
pending bill and the Republican motion to recommit specify 
$1,425,000,000 as the amount to be appropriated for relief. 

The bill includes the appropriation for the Old Age Security 
Act, which I supported, and it also carries the appropriation 
for the Indianapolis Federal building and, of course, I am 
very much in favor of that. It carries appropriations to en- 
force the 44-hour-week law and the railroad retirement law, 
which should not be allowed to fail for lack of funds. With 
all of its unacceptable features I regard it as an unavoidable 
measure at this time. 
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With indisputable signs on every hand of a return of better 
times I hope that business will now catch on and that it will 
never be necessary again to pass a Federal relief bill of this 
kind. 
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THE FRAZIER-LEMKE BILL 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I call up Calendar No. 2 on 
the Calendar of Motions to Discharge Committees, being 
motion no. 7, signed by 218 Members of the House, to dis- 
charge the Committee on Rules from the further considera- 
tion of House Resolution 123. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 123 


Resolved, That upon the day succeeding the adoption of this 
resolution a special order be, and is hereby, created by the House 
of Representatives for the consideration of H. R. 2066, a public 
bill which has remained in the Committee on Agriculture for 30 
or more days without action. That such special order be, and is 
hereby created, notwithstanding any further action on said bill by 
the Committee on Agriculture or any rule of the House. That on 
said day the Speaker shall recognize the Representative at Large 
from North Dakota, Wm1L1AM LEMKE, to call up H. R. 2066, a bill 
to liquidate and refinance existing agricultural indebtedness at a 
reduced rate of interest by establishing an efficient credit system, 
through the use of the Farm Credit Administration, the Federal 
Reserve Banking System, and creating a board of agriculture to 
supervise the same, as a special order of business, and to move 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of said 
H. R. 2066. After general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 6 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the Member of the House requesting the rule 
for the consideration of said H. R. 2066 and the Member of the 
House who is opposed to the said H. R. 2066, to be designated by the 
Speaker, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amend- 
ments thereto to final passage, without intervening motion, except 
one motion to recommit. The special order shall be a continuing 
order until the bill is finally disposed of. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota, 
under the rules, moves to discharge the Committee on Rules 
and pass the resolution just reported. Under the rules of 
the House, debate is limited to 20 minutes, 10 minutes to the 
side. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Is it proper to ask at this time who is to 
be recognized in opposition? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will attend to that when the 
Chair comes to it. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Fu.MeEr]. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, my contention is that any 
bill that has created the interest of the American farmers 
to the extent that this bill has, and any bill that has brought 
about the signing of a petition by 240 Members of the House, 
either on their own initiative or because of the persuasion of 
some other Member of the House, certainly should be given 
consideration by the Congress of the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I have had some Members tell me, “I do not want to have 
anything to do with this matter, because it will put me on the 
spot.” I want to say to the Members that insofar as I am 
concerned, when I was reelected to the Congress I was put 
on the spot. I believe the Members of the House should seri- 
ously take into consideration the merits, as well as the de- 
merits, of this bill and vote accordingly. 

Farmers everywhere are asking for lower interest rates. 
Two hundred and forty Members first and last signed the 
petition requesting that the bill be considered. I want to 
state, regardless how you vote on the final vote on the bill, 
that should you vote against giving the House a chance to go 
into the merits or demerits of the bill, that you are placing 
yourself on a hot spot, one that will be hard to explain. The 
second reason given by those opposing the bill is that the bill 
proposes to have the Government issue $3,000,000,000 in cur- 
rency and therefore is an inflationary bill. Who makes this 
statement? ‘The Liberty League and the money changers 
that brought about a depression in 1921 [applause] when 
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they had control of the Federal Reserve banks that robbed 
the independent merchants and bankrupted the farmers of 
this country and put labor into the bread lines. [Applause.] 

The kind of inflation that the Liberty League is interested 
in is the type that we had in 1928-29. These money changers 
had charge of the Federal Reserve banks, as in the case of 
1921, and after flooding the country with worthless stocks 
and bonds, using the finances of the country that should have 
gone into agriculture, legitimate business, and industry to an 
extent unexcelled ever in the history of the country, the crash 
came. Who got the money? Let us listen to the debate on 
this bill; get the real purpose of the bill; and that will be 
time enough to decide whether you want to help restore the 
purchasing power of farmers or whether or not you want to 
continue to vote billions of 3- and 4-percent tax-exempt 
bonds for the special accommodation of those who robbed us 
in 1921 and in 1929. 

I believe we will be able to sell these bonds from time to 
time as needed; if not, farmers are just as much entitled to 
the issuing of currency to refinance their mortgages as banks 
that now have the right to have currency issued on the notes 
and mortgages of farmers held by these banks. 

Let us go into this matter fully tomorrow, and may your 
conscience be your guide. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, under existing law the 
Federal Reserve System has the power now to inflate the 
currency of the United States to the extent of billions of 
dollars. So we need not worry about any $3,000,000,000 
proposition—a small $3,000,000,000—in comparison with 
the power which they have to inflate the currency. 

I have the honor of being the chairman of the Committee 
on Labor of this House. The members from the group of 
farm States on this committee have always cooperated with 
me unanimously in reporting legislation to this House, and I 
intend to cooperate with them in bringing legislation to 
this floor which will bring prosperity to the farmers, just 
as they have cooperated with me in bringing higher wages 
to the workers. 

There can be no prosperity in this country until we have 
higher wages and better farming conditions. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Will the opposition yield some time now? 
Who is to be recognized on the other side, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not going to recognize any- 
one until such recognition is sought. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I shall ask recognition, 
being chairman of the committee against which a demand 
is being made to discharge, but I prefer to reserve the time 
until the proponents have finished. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the rule, the 
proponent of this measure, the gentleman who has been 
recognized under the rule, the gentleman from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lemke], has the opening and closing of debate. I 
do not have any specific incident before me at the present 
time, but my recollection is—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is cor- 
rect. The gentleman from North Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Perhaps the Speaker did not understand 
my inquiry. My understanding is that the gentleman from 
North Dakota has the opening and closing and in the mean- 
time those in opposition should use some time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not advised of anyone seek- 
ing time now; and if no one wants time, the Chair will put 
the question. ; 

The question is on the motion to discharge. 

The question was taken; and Mr. Lemke demanded a 
division. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I would like to have the Chair again 
state the question before the House. 
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The SPEAKER. The question before the House is the 


motion to discharge the Rules Committee. 


The question was taken; and there were—ayes 145, noes 


134. 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 220, nays 


153, answered “present” 6, not voting 49, as follows: 
[Roll No. 93] 
YEAS—220 


Allen 
Amlie 
Andresen 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayers 
Beam 
Beiter 
Berlin 
Biermann 
Binderup 
Blackney 
Blanton 
Bolleau 
Brewster 
Brown, Mich. 


Buckler, Minn. 


Burdick 
Cannon, Mo. 
Cannon, Wis. 
Carlson 
Carpenter 
Carter 
Cartwright 
Casey 
Christianson 
Clark, Idaho 
Coffee 
Colden 

Cole, Md. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Colmer 
Connery 
Costello 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Crosby 
Crosser, Ohio 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Cummings 
Daly 

Dies 
Dietrich 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Disney 
Dondero 
Dorsey 
Duffy, N. ¥. 
Duncan 
Dunn, Miss. 
Dunn, Pa. 
Eckert 
Eicher 


Adair 


Andrews, N. Y. 


Bacon 
Bankhead 
Barden 
Barry 

Bell 

Bland 
Bloom 
Boehne 
Boland 
Boykin 
Boylan 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Buchanan 
Buck 
Buckley, N. Y. 
Bulwinkle 
Burch 
Carmichael 
Castellow 
Cavicchia 
Celler 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Church 
Citron 
Clark, N.C. 
Cochran 
Cooley 
Cooper, Tenn. 
Corning 


Ekwall 
Ellenbogen 
Engel 
Englebright 
Fenerty 
Ferguson 
Fish 
Pletcher 
Focht 

Ford, Miss. 
Frey 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 
Gasque 
Gassaway 
Gavagan 
Gearhart 
Gehrmann 
Gilchrist 
Gildea 
Gillette 
Gingery 
Goldsborough 
Granfield 
Gray, Ind. 
Gray, Pa. 
Green 
Greenway 
Greever 
Griswold 
Guyer 
Gwynne 
Haines 
Halleck 
Hamlin 
Hancock, N.C. 
Hart 

Healey 
Higgins, Mass. 
Hildebrandt 
Hill, Knute 
Hill, Samuel B. 
Hoeppel 
Hoffman 
Hook 

Hope 
Houston 
Hull 

Imhoff 
Jacobsen 
Johnson, Okla. 


Johnson, W.Va. 


Keller 
Kelly 
Kenney 


Kniffin 
Knutson 
Kramer 
Kvale 
Lambertson 
Lamneck 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Okla. 
Lemke 
Lesinski 
Luckey 
Ludlow 
Lundeen 
McAndrews 
McClellan 
McCormack 
McGehee 
McGrath 
McGroarty 
McKeough 
McLaughlin 
McLeod 
Maas 
Mahon 
Main 
Mansfield 
Marcantonio 
Martin, Colo. 
Massingale 
Maverick 
Mead 
Meeks 
Michener 
Miller 
Mitchell, Tl. 


Mitchell, Tenn. 


Monaghan 
Moran 
Moritz 
Mott 
Murdock 
Nelson 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Day 
O'Leary 
O'Malley 
Parsons 
Patman 
Patterson 
Patton 
Pearson 
Pettengill 
Pfeifer 
Pierce 


NAYS—153 


Cox 

Crowe 
Cullen 
Curley 
Darden 
Darrow 
Dear 
Delaney 
Dickstein 
Ditter 
Dobbins 
Dockweiler 
Doughton 
Doxey 
Drewry 
Driscoll 
Driver 
Eaton 
Evans 
Faddis 
Fitzpatrick 
Flannagan 
Ford, Calif. 
Puller 
Gifford 
Goodwin 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Hancock, N. Y. 
Hartley 
Hennings 
Hess 
Higgins, Conn. 


Hill, Ala. 
Hobbs 
Hollister 
Holmes 
Huddleston 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones 

Kahn 

Kinzer 
Kleberg 
Kocialkowski 
Koppiemann 
Lambeth 
Lanham 
Lewis, Colo. 
Lewis, Md. 
Lord 

Lucas 
McLean 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
Mapes 
Martin, Mass. 
Mason 

May 

Merritt, Conn. 
Merritt, N. Y. 
Millard 
Montague 
Montet 
Norton 
O'Connell 
O'Connor 


Pittenger 
Quinn 
Rabaut 
Randolph 
Rankin 
Reed, Ill. 
Reilly 

Risk 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers, N. H. 
Rogers, Okla. 
Romjue 
Ryan 
Sadowski 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sauthoff 
Schaefer 


Schneider, Wis. 


Schuetz 
Schulte 
Scott 
Scrugham 
Secrest 
Shannon 
Short 
Sisson 
Smith, Wash. 
South 
Spence 
Stack 
Stefan 
Stubbs 
Sweeney 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Terry 
Thomason 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tobey 
Tolan 
Turner 
Turpin 
Wallgren 
Wearin 
Welch 
Werner 
White 
Williams 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Young 
Zimmerman 


Oliver 
O'Neal 

Owen 
Palmisano 
Parks 
Perkins 
Peterson, Ga. 
Peyser 
Powers 
Ramspeck 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reece 

Reed, N. Y. 
Rich 
Richardson 
Robertson 
Rogers, Mass. 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sandlin 
Seger 
Shanley 
Smith, Conn. 
Smith, Va. 
Snell 

Snyder, Pa. 
Somers, N. Y. 
Starnes 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
Taber 
Tarver 
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Wolfenden 
Woodrum 
The Speaker 
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Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wadsworth 
Walter 

Warren Wilson, La. 
Weaver Wilson, Pa. 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—6 


Kennedy, N. Y. Richards 
McFarlane 


NOT VOTING—49 


Doutrich Kerr 

Duffey, Ohio Kloeb 

Eagle Larrabee 
Edmiston Lehibach 
Farley McMillan 
Fernandez Maloney 
Fiesinger Marshall 
Harlan Peterson, Fla. 
Harter Plumley 
Cross, Tex. Jenckes, Ind. Polk 

Deen Jenkins, Ohio Ramsay 
Dempsey Kee Robinson, Utah 
DeRouen Kennedy, Md. Sanders, La. 


So the motion to discharge the committee was adopted. 
The following pairs were announced: 
On the vote: 
. Sirovich (for) with Mr. Smith of West Virginia (against). 
. Richards (for) with Mr. McMillan (against). 
. McFarlane (for) with Mr. Ramsay (against). 
. Marshall (for) with Mr. Steagall (against). 
. Utterback (for) with Mr. Lehlbach (against). 
Mr. Taylor of Colorado (for) with Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts 
(against) . 
Mr. Larrabee (for) with Mr. Bolton (against) . 
Mr. Peterson of Florida (for) with Mr. Thomas (against). 
Mr. Jenkins of Ohio (for) with Mr. Plumley (against). 


General pairs: 

Mr. Sears with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 

Mr. Fiesinger with Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Deen with Mr. Bacharach. 

Mr. Sutphin with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Kennedy of Maryland with Mr. Doutrich. 
Mr. Caldwell with Mr. West. 

Mr. Robinson of Utah with Mr. Harter. 

Mr. Polk with Mr. Claiborne. 

Mrs. Jenckes of Indiana with Mr. Cross of Texas. 
Mr. Eagle with Mr. Maloney. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Kee. 

Mr. Kerr with Mr. DeRouen. 

Mr. Farley with Mr. Edmiston. 

Mr. Kloeb with Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Sanders of Louisiana. 


Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I am 
paired with the gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. Ramsay. 
If he were present, he would vote “no.” I withdraw my vote 


and answer “present.” 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, Mr. McMiiian. If present, he 
would vote “no.” I wish to withdraw my vote of “aye” and 


answer “present.” 

Mr. TINKHAM changed his vote from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, Mr. SmirH. If present, he would 
vote “no.” I wish to withdraw my vote of “aye” and answer 


“present.” 
Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Larra- 
BEE, is absent on account of illness in his family. If present, 


he would vote “aye.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 123 


Resolved, That upon the day succeeding the adoption of this 
resolution, a special order be, and is hereby, created by the House 
of Representatives, for the consideration of H. R. 2066, a public 
bill which has remained in the Committee on Agriculture for 30 
or more days, without action. That such special order be, and is 
hereby, created, notwithstanding any further action on said bill 
by the Committee on Agriculture, or any rule of the House. That 
on said day the Speaker shall recognize the Representative at 
Large from North Dakota, WILLIAM LEMKE, to call up H. R. 2066, a 
bill to liquidate and refinance existing agricultural indebtedness 
at a reduced rate of interest, by establishing an efficient credit 
system, through the use of the Farm Credit Administration, the 
Federal Reserve banking system, and creating a Board of Agricul- 
ture to supervise the same, as a special order of business, and to 
move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of said H. R. 
2066. After general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 6 hours, to be equally divided and 


Whelchel 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wilcox 


Taylor, S.C. 
Thom 
Tinkham 
Tonry 
Treadway 
Umstead 


Burnham Sirovich 


Creal 


Sears 

Smith, W. Va. 
Steagall 
Stewart 
Sutphin 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thomas 
Utterback 
West 
Zioncheck 


Andrew, Mass. 
Bacharach 
Bolton 
Brennan 
Caldwell 

Cary 
Claiborne 
Collins 
Cooper, Ohio 
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controlled by the Member of the House requesting the rule for 
the consideration of said H. R. 2066 and the Member of the House 
who is opposed to the said H. R. 2066, to be designated by the 
Speaker, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the bill, and the amend- 
ments thereto, to final passage, without intervening motion, except 
one moticn to recommit. The special order shall be a continuing 
order until the bill is finally disposed of. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Bianton, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the resolution was adopted was laid on the 
table. 

THE FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the first deficiency 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mtr. Speaker, I voted for the Social Se- 
curity Act of the administration in the last session of Con- 
gress, not because I agreed with all of the features of the 
bill but because it did contain some items in which I con- 
curred. 

The bill now before the House for consideration is very 
much the same kind of legislation. It contains items of 
which I heartily approve and others in which I cannot join. 
I am opposed on principle, no matter under what adminis- 
tration, to signing a blank check for nearly a billion and a 
half dollars to be expended by those who are not directly 
responsible to the people for its disbursement. I believe it 
is the duty of Congress to designate for what purposes 
money appropriated by it shall be expended. 

I am, however, going to vote for this bill because it is the 
only opportunity I have to vote money for relief for those who 
are destitute, unemployed, and in need. No one wishes to 
see people in want in this favored land. The experience, 
however, of the last 3 years indicates that politics has been 
mixed with relief, and members of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties have pointed out the abuse and misuse 
of funds for relief. It must be, it ought to be, and it should 
be abhorrent to the conscience of every Member of this body 
that money voted for relief by Congress should be used to 
promote the political welfare of any individual or of any 
political party. The record shows, however, that that is 
exactly what has happened. 

My own State of Michigan has not escaped this evil in- 
fluence, and in my own county and in the township where I 
live the abuse of this system has been apparent. I have 
affidavits in my file from men who have been ignored and 
refused relief because of political influence. For that reason 
I am strongly in favor of an amendment to the bill before 
the House providing for the distribution of the money pro- 
vided in this legislation to the States, and there to be ad- 
ministered by them, divorced from all influence of the na- 
tional administration. I am satisfied that if this is done it 
would remove the political pressure from Washington and 
promote the better disposition of these funds to the needy 
and unemployed, who should have the full benefit thereof. 

The money provided under the Social Security Act for old- 
age pensions is paid directly to the States to reimburse them 
for funds expended for that purpose. For the same reason 
money provided under the present bill should be paid di- 
rectly to the States and permit the States to disburse the 
funds without control from Washington. While it may not 
remedy entirely political interference, it will, in my opinion, 
be a forward step in divorcing all pressure and influence of 
national politics on money intended for the relief of the 
needy and unemployed. 

Undoubtedly, every Member of the House was impressed 
with the figures and statistics revealed by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Tuurston], which showed that more than 
two-thirds of all the people believe that under the present 
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method of disbursing relief money by this administration 
politics had entered into it and greatly influenced it. 

In the present bill before the House there are a number of 
subjects involved, among which are the following: $85,- 
000,000 for old-age assistance, $29,000,000 for administration 
for unemployment, $35,000,000 for dependent children, $8,- 
000,000 for aid to the blind, $308,000,000 to carry into effect 
emergency conservation work, $39,900,000 for Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, $40,506,000 Post Office Department for defi- 
ciency purposes. 

The $1,425,000,000 is divided as follows: $413,250,000 for 
highways, roads, and streets; $156,750,000 for public build- 
ings; $156,750,000 for parks, recreation service, and buildings 
thereon; $171,000,000 for sewer systems, water supply, and so 
forth; $128,250,000 for flood control and conservation; $85,- 
500,000 for white-collar projects; $85,500,000 for women’s 
projects; $75,250,000 for miscellaneous work projects; $75,- 
250,000 for national youth administration; $85,500,000 for 
rural rehabilitation and relief to farmers. 

Many of the items included in the above list and others in 
the bill have my support and approval, but to many others 
I am opposed and would not support them if a separate vote 
were permitted, but all are included in one measure, and no 
alternative presents itself whereby any Member of the House 
can vote on the separate items but is compelled to vote for 
all or none. 

Because of the relief features of the bill, I shall support 
the measure, even though it does not meet with my approval 
in its entirety. t 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, by the vote of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the Taber resolution when the House con- 
vened today, are we to understand there will be retained in 
the Recorp of the House: 

First, admitted improper use of the privilege of extension 
under the rules of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Second, statements that were admitted by the gentleman 
from Colorado to be in error and improperly in the Recorp. 

Third, statements that were not made by the gentleman 
from New York. 

Are these statements to be left in the Recorp which are 
attributed to the gentleman from New York but which are 
in error and are not facts? 

The SPEAKER. The House has already attended to that 
matter, and the gentleman is as cognizant of the facts as is 
the Chair. 

NET-WEIGHT SELLING OF COTTON—THE RISING TIDE OF THE IM- 
PORTATION OF JUTE, THE ARCH ENEMY OF THE SOUTH 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, out of my practical experi- 
ence prior to coming to Congress as a supply merchant, 
banker, and farmer, I have been deeply interested in a num- 
ber of constructive pieces of legislation that I am sure would 
be of untold interest to agriculture. 

When we passed the United States Cotton Standards Grad- 
ing Act in the Sixty-seventh Congress, certain organized 
groups fought to the last ditch the passage of the bill. 
Prior to the passage of this act all cotton was sold largely 
round lots, commonly known as “hog round.” Farmers did 
not get actual grades and premiums for extra staple lengths. 
All cotton exported was graded by a foreign board, with 
millions of claims coming back to the exporter, all of which 
came out of the farmer price. Today we are improving 
our staple, and farmers are getting the premium thereon. 
Today all cotton exported is graded by oyr Government, 
and these grades are accepted by all foreign countries. 
This has meant millions to the cotton industry. 

I want at this time to refer to the rising tide of the im- 
portation of jute, the arch enemy of the South, and my 
net-weight bill, now pending before the Rules Committee. 

For a hundred years we have had a one-sided tariff policy. 
We of the South have fought for free trade and against this 
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tariff policy. However, we have never been able to defeat 
this policy, in that we have the highest tariff rates today 
under the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill that we have ever had. 
We of the South have paid millions to these tariff-protected 
groups, and because of our attitude we have neglected to have 
our own people placed in the picture. No other section of 
the country except the South would have permitted this 
steal without either stopping the steal or seeing to it that 
we got our part of it. 

The three great cottonseed oil refineries of the country 
are able to fix the price of our cottonseed oil, and we permit 
cheap foreign oils to come in, helping to cut the price of 
cottonseed oil and peanut oil. 

We tie the mails of the United States with jute twine, 
yet we are all the time shouting, “America for Americans!” 

We plow under 4,000,000 bales of perfectly good American 
cotton, losing the cottonseed oil, robbing ginners and cotton 
pickers out of millions of dollars, as well as costing the 
Government and taxpayers millions; and yet we permit to 
come into this country annually jute, jute products, and 
other foreign fibers, taking our own American cotton 
markets to the tune of 3,000,000 bales of cotton. 

These products come largely from India, which is the next 
largest cotton-growing country to the United States. Japan 
takes one and one-half million bales of cotton from India. 
She is increasing her imports into this country to the extent 
that manufacturers of cotton goods in the United States are 
asking our Government for a subsidy so as to be able to 
compete with Japan. India, along with other foreign coun- 
tries, is increasing her production, taking our foreign markets, 
and we of the South sit idly by, paying millions to tariff 
barons of the East, and permit the jute interests to take our 
own markets, as well as control the Congress, including a 
great number of southern Congressmen. 

What are we going to do about it? 

Listen to these figures: 

In 1892 the total of imports of jute and jute products were 
260,000,000 pounds. By 1900 they had risen to 400,000,000 
pounds, and by 1910 to 600,000,000 pounds. In 1927 the 
importation of these products reached the enormous figure 
of 1,000,000,000 pounds. 

I have a bill pending before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the Congress proposing to place a tariff on jute. I 
hope in the next session of Congress that the chairman of 
this great committee, Congressman DovucHTON, will give con- 
sideration to this type of legislation. 

Now, what about the net-weight bill? 

Many cotton farmers today believe that they get paid for 
the bagging and ties that they put on their cotton. Well, I 
want to tell you and also tell these farmers that they are 
sadly mistaken. It has been the belief of farmers all these 
years that they were receiving pay for bagging and ties. 

I can sell to cotton mills today on a net-weight basis and 
you on the old gross-weight method, and your price will be 
fixed lower than my price so as to take care of the weight 
of bagging and ties that mills cannot spin. 

The only excuse for gross-weight selling of cotton is to 
permit the use of this old, heavy, disgraceful jute bagging, 
the material of which is grown by pauper labor in India. 

Why have we gone along all these years losing millions 
annually under this method of baling and selling cotton? 
It is because farmers are unorganized and, therefore, easy 
prey for all other well-organized groups. 

All other organized and well-financed groups have im- 
proved their methods of doing business. Take a look at the 
first Ford car sold by Henry Ford and look at his latest 
model. All of these groups have an up-to-date marketing 
and distributing system from the factory on down to the 
State, county, and township, and they are able to fix prices, 
both buying and selling. 

Why do not we demand high-density gin-compressed bales 
of cotton and save additional millions? 

I have had a bill for several years to bring this about, but 
Iam just one lone Congressman crying out in the wilderness. 

Why should we have net weight? Under the present bal- 
ing and taring of cotton the farmer is permitted to put on 21 
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pounds of tare—bagging and ties. If this cotton goes into 
export, the exporter is permitted to patch on 9 pounds of 
additional tare—bagging—so as to bring the tare allowance 
up to 30 pounds, the allowance under our present gross- 
weight system of selling cotton. 

Now, a great many farmers believe that they get paid for 
the 21 pounds of old jute bagging and ties as previously 
stated that they sell under the present system. Let us see 
about this. When you bring in a bale of cotton weighing 
500 pounds, which includes 21 pounds of bagging and ties, 
at 10 cents per pound, you receive $50. Now, you know that 
you get paid for the tare, because you received the 10 cents 
not only for the 479 pounds of cotton but the 21 pounds of 
bagging and ties. That is where farmers have been fooled 
all these years by the fellow who is making money out of the 
old heavy jute, both in selling the bagging in the first in- 
stance and in a nice profit in patching more on after it leaves 
their hands. They not only do not get paid for the tare but 
in a great many instances, especially on exported cotton, 
they lose the 9 pounds allowed the exporter. Ask your cotton 
mills if they pay you cotton prices for jute bagging and ties 
that cannot be spun into cloth. 

I want to quote from the hearings before the Agricultural 
Committee of the House. Mr. Jenkins, a cotton buyer and 
manufacturer of jute bagging, of Norfolk, Va., testifying: 

Mr. FutmMerR. Do you not think it bad practice to allow 30 pounds 
tare when we do not need that amount? 

Mr. JENKINS. It comes right back to this, the farmer gets the 
money for the cotton. If he puts 30 pounds tare on, the buyer 
pays him less for it, and the mill that buys the bale of cotton with 
the 30 pounds of tare is invariably buying just a little cheaper. 

Mr. Fuimer. In other words, the mill buys its cotton on a net- 
weight basis? 

Mr. JENKINS. That is what it practically amounts to today. 

Mr. Locke, representing the Cotton Shippers’ Association, 
testifying, stated: 

Answering the question that you bring, Mr. Fulmer, I quite agree 
that, in the final analysis, when the mill buys a bale of cotton they 
know they are not going to consume tare (bagging and ties) and 
they figure accordingly. 

Mr. FuLMER. And when the farmer gets a gross price, naturally, 
he is getting a price less than the amount figured off by the mill 
for tare? 

Mr. Locke. Yes, sir. 

No other cotton country in the world uses more than 15 
pounds of tare, and no other cotton country uses old, heavy 
jute bagging, not even India, where jute is grown, and every 
cotton country except the United States sells on net weight. 
Why is everybody except the well-organized jute interests 
demanding net-weight sale? For the reason you would be 
permitted to use around 200,000 bales of cotton, low grade, 
that would be manufactured into cotton bagging. 

We would save annually millions of dollars, freights on 
useless bagging, insurance, handling of gross-weight cotton 
in foreign countries, shipped out of this country and to for- 
eign countries, and many other items. 

My net-weight bill is endorsed by every organization inter- 
ested in cotton, the only people opposing the bill, as stated, 
being the jute interests. 

I want to say that the time has come that agriculture 
must be definitely placed in the economic picture on an 
equal basis with other organized groups, or our American 
system of government is in great danger. 

We must stop wasting annually a small amount of money 
divided between various departments of Government and 
various colleges in connection with research work, new uses 
for cotton and byproducts on the farm, and centralize our 
efforts in a large way to do for agriculture that which these 
organized groups have done. 

Interest rates to farmers must be reduced. 

An up-to-date marketing and distributing system for farm 
products must be provided, operated, and owned by farmers, 
under the supervision of the State and Federal Govern- 
ments. Unorganized farmers cannot go up against the or- 
ganized groups, thousands of middlemen, many of them real 
parasites, sapping the very lifeblood out of producers and 
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Regimentation on the part of these monopolistic price- 
fixing groups must come to an end. 

I agree with Senator Borau in a statement made some 
time ago: 

We will either drive monopoly and price fixing out of our sys- 
tem and restore to the disinherited millions their rightful oppor- 
tunity in the economic world or we will move on to absolute 
governmental regimentation. 

In 1928-29, while fortunes were piled upon fortunes for a 
few, it brought bankruptcy to farmers and independent mer- 
chants and created bread lines out of the millions of wage 
earners in this country when the crash came. 

Patrick Henry said on one occasion, “Give me liberty or 
give me death”, in defending the rights of American citizens 
from oppression of King George. 

Our forefathers shed their blood that Americans might 
be free and independent. 

The Constitution of the United States was so written as 
to place all citizens on an equal basis in their respective 
vocations; and unless we are able to maintain these rights 
to that great class of people who feed and clothe the world, 
the independent merchants and the millions of wage earners, 
there is going to be trouble in this country the like of which 
has never been recorded in the world’s history. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Robinson-Patman 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks upon the subject of Government 
movies, such as I went to last night at the Mayflower Hotel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend in the Recorp the remarks I made today on the 
Prazier-Lemke bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday next, after the read- 
ing of the Journal and the disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk, I be permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday next, after the read- 
ing of the Journal and the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table, he may have 10 minutes in which to address 
the House. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. I hope the gentleman will put that over to a later 
date. I do not desire to object, except that the Frazier- 
Lemke bill will be under consideration, and for that reason 
I hope the gentleman will withdraw his request. 

Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw that for the present. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this 
time, to prefer a unanimous-consent request in the interest 
of regularity of procedure and the integrity of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. This morning it developed in the col- 
loquy that the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Martin] 
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laboring under a misapprehension that under leave to ex- 
tend his own remarks he had a right to quote parts of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, and did so, but the Recorp, when 
printed, did not show clearly which portion of the remarks 
were his remarks and which portion was the part that had 
been put into the Recorp. Also it developed that the gen- 
tleman did not have permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I had permission to extend 
my remarks, but I did not ask specially to quote from the 
REcorD. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman had the right to extend 
his remarks, but not to include that part referred to. Un- 
fortunately, as we often do in debate, some heat got into 
the matter and the debate unfortunately took on a partisan 
feeling. It is all over now, and the Recorp ought to be 
corrected. In the interest of regularity of procedure and 
integrity of the ConcressionaL Recorp, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Recorp be corrected by deleting that por- 
tion of the gentleman’s remarks which were not supposed 
to be put in, according to his leave to extend. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
When the opportunity was presented this morning to protect 
the integrity of the Recorp the gentleman’s side almost 
unanimously went on record against it. For that reason I 
object to the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. WOODRUM. If the gentleman will permit—— 

Mr. SNELL. If that is not a true statement of fact, very 
well. [Cries of “Regular order!”] I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp upon the 
subject of the Republican Party. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to include a eulogy of the Repub- 
lican leader [Mr. SNELL]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


BOILER INSPECTION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 2953) 
to provide for the inspection, control, and regulation of 
steam boilers and unfired pressure vessels in the District of 
Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman from New Jersey calls 
up a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is too early to ask that. 
I insist the bill be read so that we can know what it is 
about. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the “Boiler 
Inspection Act of the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. Wherever the word “person” is used in this act it shall 
include individuais, firms, partnerships, associations, and corpo- 
rations. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby constituted a boiler inspection service 
in the Engineer Department of the District of Columbia, to be 
composed of the following: (a) A boiler inspector who shall be 
qualified by training and experierce in the construction and 
operation of steam boilers and unfired pressure vessels, and who, 
under an official designated by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, shall have charge of the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this act and of the regulations promulgated hereunder; 
(b) such assistant boiler inspectors as may be necessary, qualified 
by training and experience in the construction and operation of 
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steam boilers and unfired pressure vessels; (c) and such other 
employees as may be necessary for the proper performance of the 
work. All such officials and employees shall be appointed by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and their compensation 
shall be fixed in accordance with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended 

Src. 4. No person shall use or cause to be used any steam boiler 
operating at a pressure in excess of 15 pounds per square inch, 
or operating st a pressure less than 15 pounds per square inch 
unless provided with an unassisted gravity return, or any unfired 
pressure vessel operating at a pressure in excess of 60 pounds per 
square inch and having a capacity in excess of 15 gallons, except 
such vessels as may be exempted by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, without having first obtained a certificate of 
inspection from the boiler inspector. 

Sec. 5. No person shall operate or cause to be operated any 
boiler or unfired pressure vessel, referred to in section 4 hereof, at 
& pressure greater than that permitted by the certificate of in- 
spection, or while feed pumps, gages, cocks, valves, or automatic 
safety-control devices are not in proper working condition, or in 
violation of any of the regulations promulgated hereunder by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 6. The boiler inspector, or one of his assistants, shall in- 
spect annually all boilers and unfired pressure vessels for which 
a certificate of inspection is required by section 4 of this act, and 
shall determine by actual tests the condition thereof from the 
standpoint of safety and fitness for operation. If such boiler or 
vessel be safe and fit for operation, the boiler inspector shall issue 
the certificate of inspection which shall state, among other things, 
the pressure per square inch such boiler or vessel may be allowed 
to carry. This certificate of inspection shall be displayed in a 
conspicuous place in close proximity to the boiler or vessel cov- 
ered thereby. In the case of a steam boiler or unfired pressure 
vessel which is regularly inspected at least once a year by an 
insurance company duly licensed in the District of Columbia and 
approved by the Commissioners of the said District as to its in- 
spection service, where a report of such inspection filed within 30 
days after such inspection with the boiler inspector shows any 
such boiler or unfired pressure vessel to be in a safe and insur- 
able condition, such inspection and report may take the place of 
the inspection hereinbefore provided and the certificate of inspec- 
tion may be issued upon such report. 

Sec. 7. The boiler inspector may in his discretion revoke or sus- 
pend the certificate of inspection provided in section 4 of this act 
if at any time he shall find any boiler or unfired pressure vessel 
covered by such certificate to be unsafe or unfit for operation. 

Sec. 8. Steam boilers and unfired pressure vessels located in or 
upon self-propelled boats or vessels or boats or vessels owned or 
operated by the United States, or upon locomotives, street cars, 
busses, or other vehicles, operated under the regulations of any 
Federal agency or the Public Utilities Commission of the District 
of Columbia, shall be exempt from the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. There shall be paid to the Collector of Taxes of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the issuance of a certificate as required by 
this act fees to be fixed from time to time by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia for the annual inspection of each 
steam boiler or unfired pressure vessel, commensurate with the 
cost of inspection, with power to fix higher fees for the issuance 
of a certificate where the inspection in connection therewith is 
made on a Sunday or legal holiday. When an inspection report 
is filed by an insurance company with the said boiler inspector, 
showing that a boiler or unfired pressure vessel has been inspected 
and found to be in a safe and insurable condition as provided in 
section 6, there shall be paid to the Collector of Taxes of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a fee of $1 prior to the issuance of a certificate 
ef inspection. 

Sec. 10. The boiler inspector and his assistants shall have the 
right to enter, in the performance of his or their duties, at all 
reasonable hours, all premises on which a steam boiler or unfired 
pressure vessel is being installed, operated, or maintained, and 
it shall be unlawful for any person to deny admittance to any 
such inspector or assistant or to interfere with him or them in 
the performance of his or their duties. 

Sec. 11. The boiler inspector shall keep in the office: of the 
boiler inspection service all applications made, and a complete 
record thereof, as well as of all certificates issued. He shall also 
keep a complete record of each boiler and unfired pressure vessel 
inspected, and such other records and data pertaining to the 
boiler inspection service as may be directed by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 12. The use of any steam boiler or unfired pressure vessel 
in violation of any of the prohibitions or requirements of this 
act, or of the regulations promulgated under the authority hereof, 
shall constitute a common nuisance and the Corporation Counsel 
of the District of Columbia may maintain an action in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in the name of the 
District of Columbia, to abate and perpetually enjoin such 
nuisance. 

Sec. 13. If any person shall violate any one or more of the 
provisions of this act, or of regulations duly promulgated here- 
under, the Corporation Counsel of the District of Columbia, or 
any of his assistants, shall file an information in the police court 
in the name of the District of Columbia, and upon conviction 
such person shall be subject to a fine not to exceed $100 or to 
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imprisonment for not more than 90 days, or both, for each and 
every violation thereof and each violation shall constitute a 
separate offense. 

Sec. 14. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized and empowered to make such regulations as 
they may deem proper to carry out the provisions of this act and 
to fix the fees herein provided. 

Sec. 15. All laws or parts of laws relating to boiler inspection in 
conflict with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed: Pro- 
vided, That no provision hereof shall be deemed to amend, alter, 
or repeal the act approved February 28, 1887, as amended, being 
an act to regulate steam engineering in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 16. If any provision of this act or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstance is held invalid, such invalidity shall 
not affect other provisions or applications of the act which can 
be given effect without the invalid provision or application, and 
to this end the provisions of this act are declared to be severable. 

Sec. 17. This act shall become effective 6 months from the date 
of its approval. The regulations and schedule of fees herein 
provided for shall be promulgated by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia and printed in one or more of the daily 
newspapers published in the said District but shall not be en- 
forced until 30 days after such publication or until the effective 
date of this act. Amendments to the regulations or new or addi- 
tional schedules of fees, when and as the same may be adopted, 
shall likewise be printed in one or more of the daily newspapers 
published in the said District and no penalty for violation thereof 
or payment of new or additional fees prescribed shall be enforced 
until 30 days after such publication. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey that the bill may be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, with the assurance we have 
had about some other matters, there will be no objection. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, after the letter “(a)”, strike out “A boiler in- 


spector” and insert “The present inspector and necessary assistant 


inspectors”; 
Page 2, strike out lines 8, 9, and 10 and the letter “(c)” on line 


ii; 
Page 2, line 14, after the word “Columbia”, strike out the re- 


mainder of the line and all of lines 15 and 16; 
Page 3, line 23, insert after the word “regularly” the words “in- 


sured and”; 
Page 4, line 6, strike out “may” and insert the word “shall”; 


Page 4, line 8, insert “Insurance companies shall report to the 
inspectors the cancelation of insurance of any certificate holder”; 

Page 4, line 17, strike out the word “self-propelled”, and, in the 
same line, after the word “vessels”, insert “or other floating equip- 


ment”; 
Page 4, line 25, after the word “Columbia”, insert “by the owner 


or user”; 

Page 5, after line 11, insert “the owner or user of such insured 
and inspected boiler or unfired vessel shall be exempt from the 
payment of all fees with the exception that”; 

Page 5, line 15, after “$1”, insert “by the owner or user’; and 

Page 5, after the end of line 16, insert “No such certificate shall 
be valid after the boiler or unfired pressure vessel shall cease to be 
insured by an insurance company authorized as provided in sec- 
ticn 6 of this act.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of the Mem- 
bers, I should like to say that I have had a great number of 
inquiries as to whether or not the Sisson bill will be called 
up today, the so-called “red rider repeal.” I want to state 
to the Members that I do not intend to call that bill up 
today. We will not have time to discuss it as we intend to 
discuss it, and there are just a few important bills on the 
calendar that I think are noncontroversial, and I shall call 
those up for the balance of my time. 

REGULATION OF MOTOR-VEHICLE TRAFFIC IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill, S. 3161, to 
amend section 13 (c) of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic in the District of 
Columbia, and so forth”, approved March 3, 1925, as amended, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the same may be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 13 (c) of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic in the 
District of Columbia, etc.”, approved March 3, 1925, as amended, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, or their desig- 
nated agent, may suspend or revoke the right of any nonresident 
person as defined in section 8 (title 6, sec. 245 (a), D. C. Code), 
to operate a motor vehicle in the District of Columbia, for any 
cause they or their agent may deem sufficient, and the proper 
authority at the place of issuance of the permit, or other au- 
thority to operate a motor vehicle, shall be notified of such sus- 
pension and the reason therefor, immediately: Provided, That such 
order of suspension or revocation shall take effect 10 days after 


its issuance, and the same be subject to review and appeal in | 


the manner and under the same conditions as are provided for 
such matters in section 13 (a) (title 6, sec. 250 (a), D. C. Code).” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EXAMINATION AND REGISTRATION OF BEAUTICIANS 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
12424) to provide for examination and registration of those 
engaging in the occupation of beauty culture, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., 

DEFINITIONS 


Section |. That the following words or phrases, unless the con- 
text clearly indicates otherwise, shall have the meanings ascribed 
to them in this section: 

“Beauty culture” includes any or all work done for compensation 
by any person, which work is generally and usually performed by 
so-called “hairdressers”, ‘“‘cosmetologists”, “‘cosmeticians”, ‘“beau- 
ticians”, or “beauty culturists”’, and, however dominated in so- 
called “hairdressing and beauty shops” ordinarily patronized by 
women, which work is for the embellishment, cleanliness, and 
beautification of the women’s hair, such as arranging, dressing, 
curling, waving, permanent waving, cleansing, cutting, singeing, 
bleaching, coloring, pressing, or similar work thereon and there- 
about, and the removal of superfluous hair, and the massaging, 
cleansing, stimulating, manipulating, exercising, or similar work 
upon the scalp, face, arms, or hands, or the upper part of the 
body, by the use of mechanical or electrical apparatus or appli- 
ances or cosmetics, preparations, tonics, antiseptics, creams, or lo- 
tions, or by any other means, and of manicuring the nails, which 
enumerated practices shall be inclusive of the term “beauty cul- 
ture” but not in limitation thereof. 

“Board” means the District of Columbia Hairdressing and Cos- 
metology Board. 


HAIRDRESSING AND COSMETOLOGY BOARD 


Sec. 2. There is hereby created the District of Columbia Hair- 
dressing and Cosmetology Board, consisting of five members to be 
appointed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
Each member of the board shall be a hairdresser or cosmetologist, 
and shall be engaged as the proprietor of a beauty shop in the 
District of Columbia at the time of appointment. The said Com- 
missioners are hereby empowered to remove, after full hearing, 
any member of the board for neglect of duty or any other just 
cause. The members of the board shall hold office for a term of 
3 years, but every member shall hold office after the expiration of 
the term for which he has been formally appointed until his suc- 
cessor has been appointed and qualified. The board shall annually 
erganize by the election of a chairman, secretary, and a treasurer, 
who shal] be members of the said board and who shall hold office 
for 1 year and until their successors have been elected and quali- 
fied. Said board shall have a common seal, and the said treasurer 
shall give such bond for the faithful performance of his duties as 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia may deem neces- 

‘sary. Three members of the board shall constitute a quorum. 

PRACTICE OF BEAUTY CULTURE WITHOUT REGISTRATION PROHIBITED 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any person to practice or teach 
beauty culture, or manage a beauty shop, or to use or maintain 
any place for the practice or teaching of beauty culture, for com- 
pensation, unless he or she shall have first obtained from the board 
a certificate of registration as provided in this act. Nothing con- 
tained in this act, however, shall apply to or affect any person who 
is now actually engaged in any such occupation, except as herein- 
after provided. 

REQUIREMENTS TO PRACTICE 

Sec. 4. Before any person may practice or teach beauty culture 
cr manage a beauty shop, such person shall file with the board a 
written application for registration, accompanied by a health cer- 
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tificate issued by a registered licensed physician of the District of 
Columbia, under oath, on a form which shall be prescribed and 
supplied by the board, and shall deposit with the said board the 
registration fee, and pass an examination as to fitness to practice or 
teach beauty culture or manage a beauty shop, as hereinafter pro- 
vided in this act. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS FOR EXAMINATION 


Sec. 5. No person shall be permitted by the board to take an ex- 
amination to receive a certificate as an operator unless such person 
shall be at least 16 years of age and has been registered as a student 
and has had training, as hereinafter provided in this act, in a 
beauty school duly registered by the board, or unless such person 
shall have been registered and served as an apprentice at least 6 
months as hereinafter provided in this act: Provided, however, 
That the board may permit a person to take an examination without 
the prior studentship or apprenticeship herein required if such 
person shall establish, to the satisfaction of the board, that he or 
she has been an operator in the active practice of beauty culture 
for at least 24 months within the 5 years next preceding the effec- 
tive date of this act. No person shall be permitted to take an ex- 
amination for a certificate to teach beauty culture or act as manager 
of a beauty shop unless such person shall be at least I8 years of 
age, and has had at least 12 months’ experience as an operator in 
a beauty shop or has had training in a duly registered school of 
beauty culture of 1,000 hours inclusive of the studies necessary to 
become an operator. 

MANICURING 


Sec. 6. A limited certificate or registration to manicure the nails 
only may be applied for and granted under all of the terms and 
conditions of this act, except that the examination therefor may be 
limited to such practice only and the required schooling shall be 
not less than 75 hours. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A SCHOOL OF BEAUTY CULTURE 


Sec. 7. No school of beauty culture shall be granted a certificate 
of registration unless it shall attach to its staff, as a consultant, a 
person licensed by the District of Columbia to practice medicine, 
and employ and maintain a sufficient number of competent teach- 
ers, registered as such, and shail possess apparatus and equipment 
sufficient for the proper and full teaching of all subjects of its 
curriculum, shall keep a daily record of the attendance of each 
student, shall maintain regular class and instruction hours, shall 
establish grades and hold examinations before issuance of diplomas, 
and shall require a day-school term of training of not less than 
500 hours within a period of not less than 6 consecutive months 
or a night-school term of training for a period of not less than 12 
consecutive months for a complete course, comprising all or a ma- 
jority of the practices of cosmetology, as provided by this act, and 
to include practical demonstrations and theoretical studies, and 
study in sanitation, sterilization, and the use of antiseptics, cos- 
metics, and electrical appliances consistent with the practical and 
theoretical requirements as applicable to beauty culture or any 
practice thereof. In no case shall there be less than one teacher to 
each 25 pupil's. 

STUDENT PRACTICE UPON THE PUBLIC FOR PAY PROHIBITED 


Sec. 8. It shall be unlawful for any school of beauty culture to 
permit its students to practice beauty culture upon the public 
under any circumstances except by way of clinical work upon per- 
sons willing to submit themselves to such practice after having 
first been properly informed that operator is a student. No school 
of beauty culture shall, directly or indirectly, charge any money 
whatsoever for treatment by its students or for materials used in 
such treatment. 


PRACTICE IN BEAUTY SHOPS ONLY 


Sec. 9. It shall be unlawful for any person to practice beauty 
culture for pay in any place other than a registered beauty shop: 
Provided, That a registered operator may furnish beauty-culture 
treatments to persons in residences of such persons by appointment. 


EXCEPTIONS TO EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS, PRESENT STUDENTS AND 
APPRENTICES 


Sec. 10. Any person who has practiced or taught beauty culture 
or acted as manager of a beauty shop or school of beauty culture, 
under a certificate, license, or permit, for not less than 2 years 
in any State or Territory for at least 6 months next preceding 
the effective date of this act and is thus engaged in the District 
of Columbia the time this act goes into effect may secure the 
certificate of registration required by this act without an exami- 
nation or compliance with other requirements as to age or educa- 
tion, provided such person shall make application to the board 
for registration within 90 days after the effective date of this act. 
Such applications shall be accompanied by an affidavit of a prac- 
ticing physician that the applicant was examined and is free from 
all contagious and infectious diseases, and the registration fee 
required by this act. Any person studying beauty culture in a 
school of beauty culture or as an apprentice in a beauty shop in 
the District of Columbia at any time this act goes into effect shall 
receive credit for such time and studies without complying with 
the requirements of this act as to age and preliminary education, 
provided such person shall make application to the board for reg- 
istration as a student or apprentice within 3 months after this 
act goes into effect. Students, upon graduating from registered 
schools of beauty culture, may apply for, and receive from the 
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board, a temporary permit to practice as an operator until the 
next regular examination held by the board under the provisions 
of this act. 
APPRENTICES IN BEAUTY SHOPS 

Sec. 11. Any cosmetologist, hairdresser, or cosmetician who is 4 
beauty-shop owner and who is a holder of a teacher's certificate 
may instruct apprentices: Provided, That there shall be no less 
than three licensed operators for each apprentice in any shop and 
there shall be no more than two apprentices in any shop, and 
provided such shop is not held out as a school of beauty culture. 
Such apprentices may apply for examination at the end of their 
apprenticeship at the next regular examination held by the board, 
and, if successful therein, shall be registered as operators. Reg- 
istered apprentices, upon completion of their required term of 
apprenticeship, may apply for, and receive from the board, a tem- 
porary permit to practice as an operator until the next regular 
examination. 


REGULATION BY THE BOARD 


Src. 12. The board is hereby empowered to make and enforce 
such rules and regulations, subject to the approval of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, as it deems necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Sec. 13. If the board finds that the applicant has submitted the 
credentials required by this act for admission to examination, and 
has paid the registration fee required by this act, the board shall 
admit such applicant to examination, and shall issue a certificate 
of registration to practice as operator, manager, or teacher, as the 
case may be, to those successfully passing the required examina- 
tions. The board shall hold public examinations on the third 
Tuesdays in January, April, July, and October in the District of 
Columbia, at such hours as the board shall prescribe. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


Src. 14. The board shall have the power to refuse, revoke, or 
suspend licenses or certificates, after full hearing, on proof of vio- 
lation of any provisions of this act or the rules and regulations 
established by the board under this act, and shall have the power 
to require the production of such books, records, and papers as it 
may desire. Before any certificate shall be suspended or revoked 
for any of the reasons contained in this section, the holder thereof 
shall have notice, in writing, of the charge or charges against him 
or her, and shall, at a day specified in said notice, which shall be 
at least 5 days after the service thereof, be given a public hearing 
with a full opportunity to produce testimony in his or her behalf. 
Any person whose certificate of registration has been so suspended 
or revoked may, after the expiration of 90 days, on application to 
the board, have the same reissued to him or her upon satisfactory 
proof that the disqualification has ceased. 


APPEAL FROM ACTION OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 15. An appeal may be taken from any action of the board 
to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the decision 
of the said Commissioners shall be final. 


Sec. 16. The registration fee for the issuance of a license, with 
or without examination, shall be as follows: $5 for beauty-shop 
owners, managers, and teachers; $2 for operators and manicurists; 
$1 for students or apprentices; and $50 for schools of beauty cul- 
ture. Annual renewal fees shall be $5 for shop owners and man- 
agers and school instructors; $2 for operators and manicurists; and 
$25 for schools of beauty culture. The above fees for registration, 
examination, and certificate shall be paid in advance to the treas- 
urer of the board. Out of the fees paid the said board there shall 
be defrayed all expenses incurred in carrying out the provisions of 
this act, together with a fee of $10 per day for each member of 
said board for each day he may be actually engaged upon business 
pertaining to his official duties as such board member: Provided, 
That such expenses shall in no event exceed the total of receipts: 
Provided further, That at the close of each fiscal year any funds 
unexpended in excess of the sum of $1,000 shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the District of 
Columbia. 

TO WHOM THE PROVISIONS IN THIS ACT SHALL NOT APPLY 


Sec. 17. Nothing in this act shall prohibit service in case of 
emergency or domestic administration without compensation, nor 
service by persons authorized under the laws of the District of 
Columbia to practice medicine, surgery, dentistry, chiropody, osteo- 
pathy, or chiropractic, nor services by barbers lawfully engaged in 
the performance of the usual and ordinary duties of their vocation. 

DISPLAY OF CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 18. Every holder of a certificate granted by the said board, 
as provided in this act, shall display it in a conspicuous place in 
his or her principal office, place of business, or employment. 

DURATION AND RENEWAL OF CERTIFICATES OF REGISTRATION 


Sec. 19. The certificates of registration issued in the year in 
which this act goes into effect shall expire as of December 31, 
1935. ‘Thereafter certificates shall be issued for no longer than 1 
year. All certificates shall expire on the 3lst day of December 
next succeeding unless renewed for the next year. Certificates 
may be renewed by application made prior to the 3lst day of 
December of each year, and the payment of the renewal fees 
provided in this act. 
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PENALTIES 


Sec. 20. (a) Any person who shall violate or aid or abet in 
violating any of the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $300 or imprisonment in the workhouse of the 
District of Columbia for not more than 6 months, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

(b) Any operator, manager, teacher, student, or apprentice 
who shall practice the occupation of beauty culture while know- 
ingly suffering from contagious or infectious disease, or who shall 
knowingly serve any person afflicted with such disease, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $300 or imprisonment in the 
workhouse of the District of Columbia for not more than 6 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


PROSECUTIONS 


Sec. 21. It shall be the duty of the corporation counsel, or one 
of his assistants, to prosecute in the name of the District of 
Columbia all violations of the provisions of this act. 


EFFECT OF PARTIAL INVALIDITY OF ACT 


Sec. 22. Each section of this act, and every part of each section, 
is hereby declared to be independent of every other, and the 
holding of any section, or part thereof, to-be void or ineffective for 
any cause shall not be deemed to affect any other section, or part 
thereof. 

REPEAL 


Sec. 23. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey that the bill may be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, this bill creates a profession out of beauty culture. 
How many of the States have such a law in the United 
States? ‘ 

Mrs. NORTON. I think about 40 of the 48 have such a law. 
You have a similar law in Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are sanitary laws regarding all 
barber shops in about all of the States. 

Mrs. NORTON. And this comes under the same heading. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this creates a profession, and I was 
wondering whether we should do more than require certain 
examinations and licenses. 

Mrs. NORTON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Quinn] introduced this bill, and I am sure he will be glad to 
discuss it with the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. What expense is this newly created board 
on the District government? Do the fees pay for the ex- 
pense? 

Mr. QUINN. I may state that there are 42 States in the 
Union that have this law. 

Mr. BLANTON. What salaries do the board members 
draw? 

Mr. QUINN. Five dollars per day. 

Mr. BLANTON. For how many days? 

Mr. QUINN. When necessary for them to have a meeting. 

Mr. BLANTON. Could they have a meeting 365 days in 
the year? 

Mr. QUINN. If it was necessary, yes, sir; but it is hardly 
necessary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that to be paid out of the treasury 
of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. QUINN. Out of the fees paid. 

Mr. BLANTON. Only out of the fees? 

Mr. QUINN. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not to be paid by the District and 
then the District reimbursed? Is that right? 

Mr. QUINN. That is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is nothing whatever paid out of 
the treasury of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. QUINN. Positively not. 

Mr. BLANTON. And there is nothing whatever paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. QUINN. Positively not. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only thing that is paid to anybody 
is paid out of fees after the fees are collected. Is that 
right? 

Mr. QUINN. That is right. I may say that this bill 
should give to the District of Columbia from ten to twenty 
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thousand dollars a year profit. It goes into the general 
fund. 

Mr. BLANTON. What about this $10 provision on page 
11? 


Mr. QUINN. That is the fee they pay for the license. 

Mr. BLANTON. For instance, a young lady who may be 
a manicurist in a barber shop, a poor girl with nothing on 
earth except what she makes, will have to stand the ex- 
pense of paying somebody in order that she may follow her 
avocation? 

Mr. QUINN. She pays a license fee to practice her profes- 
sion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Which is a total of what amount? 

Mr. QUINN. I do not happen to have the information at 
hand. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman the author of the bill? 

Mr. QUINN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman tell me how much it 
will cost her? . 

Mr. QUINN. I do not remember, offhand. I think the 
fee is $5. 

Mrs. NORTON. It is $5 a year for beauty-shop owners, 
managers, and teachers; manicurists and operators, $2. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is $10 a year, is it not? 

Mrs. NORTON. No; I was mistaken about $10 flat. It 
is a graduated fee, as I have stated. Also, the fee is $1 to 
students and apprentices and $50 for schools of beauty cul- 
ture, with a renewal fee of $25. 

Mr. QUINN. I have based all these fees at just half what 
they are in my own State of Pennsylvania. I have made the 
fees half what they are in most of the other States. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am thinking of the poor girls all over 
the country trying to make a living. If they would have to 
put up $10 before they could work, it would mean a lot toa 
poor girl. 

Mr. QUINN. They were uppermost in my mind. That is 
why I cut the fees in half. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not on this committee. If the 
committee thinks this kind of legislation ought to go through, 
the responsibility is on their shoulders. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHULTE. The bill was reported out by the com- 
mittee, I believe, unanimously. They felt it would protect 
those that are in business at the present time. They, of 
course, would have to take the same examination, physical 
and mental, that the others must. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, this finishes the District of 
Columbia business for today. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. Parsons, indefinitely, on account of illness. 
To Mr. Deen, for today, on account of important business. 
To Mr. Dempsey, for 1 week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 10544. An act authorizing the erection of a memorial 
to those who met their death in the wreck of the dirigible 
Shenandoah. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 1379. An act to amend section 981 of title IV and section 
843 of title VI of the Canal Zone Code; 

S. 3839. An act for the relief of Randall Krauss, a minor; 
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S. J. Res. 248. A joint resolution to provide for participation 
by the United States in an inter-American conference to be 
held at Buenos Aires, Argentina, or at the capital of another 
American Republic in 1936; and 

S. J. Res. 260. A joint resolution to provide an additional 
appropriation for folding speeches and pamphlets for the 
Senate for the fiscal year 1936. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the Hcuse of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 3823. An act for the relief of the parents of Albert 
Thesing, Jr.; 

H. R. 11035. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11098. An act to provide for terms of the United 
States District Court for the Middle District of Pennsylvania 
to be held at Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 

H.R. 11994. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
term of the District Court of the United States for the West- 
ern District of Oklahoma at Shawnee, Okla.; and 

H. R. 12098. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1937, and for other purposes. 


THE LATE SENATOR TRAMMELL 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, it is with 
deep sorrow that I announce the passing of Senator ParK 
TRAMMEL:, Florida’s junior United States Senator. I knew 
Senator TRAMMELL intimately for the past 25 years. No 
public servant ever served with more sincerity nor honesty 
than did he. He was a fine Christian gentleman, kind, 
sympathetic, and thoughtful always of the best interests of 
his fellow man. Practically all of his life from the time he 
reached his majority was spent in public service. 

He served as mayor of his home city, Lakeland, Fla.; 
then in the Florida Legislature; then in the Florida State 
Senate; as attorney general of Florida; as chief executive 
of the State; and for the past 20 years in the United States 
Senate. He was never defeated for public office, because 
he was universally loved in Florida and was a true cham- 
pion of the rights and interests of the plain people. I feel 
his loss keenly, not only to our State and Nation but as 
that of a personal friend. 

Horace C. Carlisle, of Alabama, Senator TRAMMELL’s native 
State, has written a few lines most appropriate, which I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The poem referred to follows: 

SENATOR TRAMMELL 


S-enator TRAMMELL, relieved of his labors, has 
E-ntered the regions of undisturbed rest; 

N-o vexing problems confronting his Government, 
A-ny more, ever, can trouble his breast. 

T-ime sweeps us all toward the brink of eternity, 
O-ver the shimmering shallows of life, 

R-ound the swift bends of surprising experience— 


P-ast the flerce canyons of peril and strife. 


T-RAMMELL, as Governor, and as a Senator, 
R-ightly was held in the highest esteem; 
A-ll throughout Florida, sad hearts, in unison, 
M-ournfully sing, “Death is only a dream.” 
M-en come and go, and are not like the centuries— 
E-very beginning presages an end; 
L-ife ‘on the earth leads to Death, the great terminal, 
L-ighted with hope by humanity’s Friend. 

—Horace C. Carlisle. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I send the following resolu- 
tion to the desk and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 510 


Resolved, That the House has heard with prcefcund sorrow of 
the death of Hon. ParK TRAMMELL, a Senator of the United States 
from the State of FPiorida. 
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Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of five Members be appointed on 
the part of the House to join the committee appointed on the 
part of the Senate to attend the funeral. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following Mem- 
bers as the committee to attend the funeral: Messrs. GREEN, 
SEARS, CALDWELL, Peterson of Florida, and WILcox. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the remainder of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased the House do now adjourn. 

The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock 
p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 
12, 1936, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARING 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
There will be a meeting of the Committee on the Public 
Lands on Tuesday, May 12, 1936, at 10:30 o’clock a. m., in 
room 328, House Office Building, to consider various bills. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

834. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a letter from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting its report of its 
activities and expenditures for March 1936 (H. Doc. No. 493), 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 3477. An 
act relating to the jurisdiction of the judge for the northern 
and middle districts of Alabama; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2606). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOYKIN: A bill (H. R. 12657) to amend section 2 
of the act entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress 
to the Alabama State Bridge Corporation to construct, main- 
tain, and operate bridges across the Tennessee, Tombigbee, 
Warrior, Alabama, and Coosa Rivers, within the State of 
Alabama”, approved May 26, 1928; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 12658) to restore certain 
benefits to members of the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 12659) to provide for 
court stenographers in the United States district courts and 
to fix their duties and compensation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 12660) to amend Public 
Act No. 271 of the Seventy-fourth Congress, first session; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: A bill (H. R. 12661) to provide for 
the construction, extension, and improvement of public- 
school buildings in Uintah County, Utah; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STUBBS: A bill (H. R. 12662) making it illegal 
to employ any alien while there are American citizens un- 
employed who are qualified, able, and willing to work, and 
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fixing the penalty for willful and knowing violation thereof; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 12663) to provide for studies 
and plans for the development of a hydroelectric power 
project at Cabinet Gorge on Clark Fork of the Columbia 
River, and a reclamation project for the Rathdrum prairie 
area, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

By Mr. TOLAN: A bill (H. R. 12664) to provide compen- 
sation for injury or death of employees of contractors on 
public buildings, public works, or private employees em- 
ployed at places subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Resolution (H. Res. 511) 
for the consideration of H. R. 10129; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. BLOOM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 586) au- 
thorizing the President to invite foreign countries to par- 
ticipate in the New York World’s Fair, 1939, Inc., in the 
city of New York during the year 1939; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland, regarding the amending of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, regarding the cancellation of the license of Radio 
Station WLTH; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 





PRIVATE BILLS ANY RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BULWINELE: A bill (H. R. 12665) for the relief 
of Maurice D. Pryor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12666) for the relief of Mary Caldwell; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12667) granting an increase of pension 
to Sherman G. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 12668) for the relief of 
Charles E. Miller; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. DUFFEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12669) for the 
relief of Cecelia Folta, wife of Victor Folta, nee Cecelia 
Szalankiewicz, alias Kazmiera Niemczyk; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McFARLANE: A bill (H. R. 12670) for the relief 
of the heirs of Jean Balliste de la Faette; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. PALMISANO: A bill (H. R. 12671) for the relief 
of the First, Second, and Third National Steamship Cos.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12672) 
authorizing the President of the United States to present in 
the name of Congress a Medal of Honor to Sara Cunningham 
Engert; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 12673) granting a pen- 
sion to John Sanford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12674) to con- 
fer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of J. W. Akers; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOLFENDEN: A bill (H. R. 12675) for the relief 
of Domenick Piano (Pappano); to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. QUINN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 585) confer- 
ring upon the Court of Claims jurisdiction of the claim of 
the Rodman Chemical Co, against the United States; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Cierk’s desk and referred as follows: 

10863. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Old South Brook- 
lyn Social Workers’ League, 66 Boerum Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., urging the passage of the Wagner-Ellenbogen slum 
clearance and low rent housing bill; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

10864. By Mr. SISSON: Petition of residents of Oriskany 
Falls, N. Y., urging passage of the repeal anticanteen law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

10865. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the City Council of 
Greenville, S. C.; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10866. Also, petition of the civic committee for slum clear- 
ance, Atlantic City, N. J.; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

10867. Also, petition of the Territorial central committee 
of the Republican Party of Hawaii; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

10868. Also, petition of the city of Dearborn, Mich.; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10869. Also, petition of the City Council of Oakland, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

10870. Also, petition of the North Penn Boosters Associa- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1936 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z@Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


O merciful God and Heavenly Father, whose light shines 
down the path of life, whose tender mercy heals the broken- 
hearted and turns the sadness of the sorrowful to joy, let 
Thy love be visible to those who are bereft, and may they 
find strength in the garment of tenderness woven by our 
sympathy. 

Grant that the soul of our beloved friend and colleague 
may find peace and refreshment, joy and comfort in the 
paradise of God; and may he go from strength to strength 
in the life of perfect service in Thy heavenly kingdom. 

Keep our hearts strong against evil and warm toward each 
other; and though we ponder for the moment the strange 
tidings of destiny told in an hour of time, may we ever be 
led to seek the morning of our infinite heritage when joy 
shall end the night of weeping and life’s long shadows break 
in cloudless love. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Rosrnson, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar days Friday, May 8, and Monday, May 11, 1936, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, transmitted to the Senate 
the resolutions of the House adopted as a tribute to the 
memory of Hon. Park Trammell, late a Senator from the 
State of Florida. 

The message announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (S. 3161) to amend section 13 (c) of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the regulation of 
motor-vehicle traffic in the District of Columbia”, etc., ap- 
proved March 3, 1925, as amended. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2953) to provide for the inspection, control, and 
regulation of steam boilers and unfired pressure vessels in 
the District of Columbia, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 
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H. R. 12424. An act to provide for examination and regis- 
tration of those engaging in the occupation of beauty cul- 
ture; and 

H. R. 12624. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1936, and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1936, and June 30, 1937, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Speaker has affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1379. An act to amend section 981 of title IV and section 
843 of title VI of the Canal Zone Code; 

S. 3839. An act for the relief of Randall Krauss, a minor; 

H. R. 10544. An act authorizing the erection of a memorial 
to those who met their death in the wreck of the dirigible 
Shenandoah; 

S. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to provide for participation 
by the United States in an inter-American conference to be 
held at Buenos Aires, Argentina, or at the capital of another 
American republic, in 1936; and 

S. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution to provide an additional 
appropriation for folding speeches and pamphlets for the 
Senate for the fiscal year 1936. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LEWIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Coolidge King Robinson 
Ashurst Copeland La Follette Schwellenbach 
Bachman Couzens Lewis Sheppard 
Bailey Davis Logan Shipstead 
Barkley Dieterich Lonergan Smith 

Benson Donahey Long Steiwer 

Black Duffy McGill Thomas, Okla. 
Bone Fletcher McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Borah Frazier McNary Townsend 
Brown George Maloney Tydings 
Bulkley Gerry Metcalf Vandenberg 
Bulow Glass Moore Van Nuys 
Burke Guffey Murphy Wagner 

Byrd Hale Murray Walsh 

Byrnes Harrison Norris Wheeler 
Capper Hastings Pittman White 
Caraway Hayden Pope 

Clark Johnson Radcliffe 

Connally Keyes Reynolds 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Banxkueap], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CosTIGAN], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
caused by illness. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] is detained by a death in his family. The Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Minton], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russe] 
are absent in attendance upon the funeral of the late Sena- 
tor Trammell. 

I further announce that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Brxts0], the Senator from Oklahcma [Mr. Gore], the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator from 
California [Mr. McApoo], the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Nerety], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OverTON], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman], and 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney] are 
necessarily detained from the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Austin], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bar- 
pour], the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Carey], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. DickINson], and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Grsson] are necessarily absent from the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 


THE LATE SENATOR BRONSON CUTTING 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the account published in the 
Washington News of the meeting of friends of the late 
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Senator Cutting, who met at Brookings Institution to pay 
respect to his memory. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington News of May 7, 1936] 

Lireerats Pay TRIBUTE TO Memory or SENATOR CUTTING—To PUSH 
MEASURES IN WHICH LEGISLATOR HAD BEEN INTERESTED—SHORTNESS 
or House TERMS AND “ANTIQUITY” oF ITs RULES ARE Hit aT Broox- 
INGS MEETING 
Distinguished friends of the late Senator Bronson M. Cutting 

(Republican, New Mexico), killed a year ago in an airliner crash 

near Kirksville, Mo., gathered at Brookings Institution last night 

to honor his memory by the reading of tributes and the discussion of 
progressive legislation in which he was vitally interested. 

Forces retarding liberal government were outlined by Senators 
and Congressmen. Among those prominently mentioned were 
shortness of House terms, “antiquity” of House rules, lack of re- 
search facilities, influence of special interests, and lack of time. 


“VITAL IMPETUS” 


“Fis personality was so vivid, the impetus he gave to good things 
Was so vital that he seems to be with us now”, William Allen White, 
Emporia, Kans., editor, said of Cutting in a letter. 

Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, sent this message: “Senator 
Cutting left an enviable record for vision, progressiveness, and 
courage to see a thing through. Considering the Senator’s educa- 
tion, background, associations, and personal interests, his progres- 
sive views on economics, politics, and government showed a rare 
personality and an unusual public spirit.” 

“Bronson Cutting symbolizes the hope of America’s future”, said 
Dr. Edwin M, Borchard, of the Yale Law School, who attended the 
meeting. “Clear-headed, able, courageous, industrious, generous, 
courteous, his nature marked him as among the noblemen, and his 
loss to the Nation is irreparable. Had he lived, he would have been 
ideally equipped for the Presidency of the United States.” 


NORRIS’ MESSAGE 


Senator Norris (Republican, Nebraska), absent because of illness, 
sent this message: “Senator Cutting was one of God’s noblemen. 
His ability, unquestioned and recognized, had caused even the 
ordinary observer to believe there were before him many useful 
years before the sun went down on his life, and that an untold 
amount of good would come from his efforts.” 


DISTINGUISHED LIST 


“Throughout the length and breadth of New Mexico”, said Sena- 
tor Hatcw (Democrat, New Mexico), “will be found men and women 
who have been aided by the sympathetic understanding of and the 
helping hand of Bronson Cutting. A Senator, a brave man, a loyal 
friend, a courageous statesman, a worthy son of a worthy father 
and a brave Spartan mother, is dead.” 


INTERNAL-REVENUE TAXATION—-LETTER TO SECRETARY OF 
TREASURY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, May 8 I addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of the Treasury asking for certain infor- 
mation with respect to taxes. I ask that this letter, to- 
gether with the reply of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
a resolution adopted by the Senate Finance Committee, may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters and resolution were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


May 8, 1936. 
Hon. Henry MorGeENTHAD, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcRETaRY: It has been stated that many of our 
financially strong corporations, especially those of substantial 
size, will pay little or no taxes to the Federal Treasury if the 
pending bill is passed. I am checking the accuracy of these 
statements, and I am likewise interested in the opportunities 
that may be afforded such corporations by the bill to avoid the 
payment of taxes. 

We must guard carefully against giving these large corpora- 
tions a greater advantage and perhaps a strangle hold over their 
present smaller competitors. Frankly, I am concerned about the 
application of the proposed tax policies to those corporations 
which now have large surpluses and a strong cash or credit 
position. 

We must make certain that legislation does not prevent the 
healthy growth and expansion of our smaller businesses by im- 
posing a penalty upon them if their financial position and their 
business opportunities do not permit the payment in dividends 
of substantially all their profits. I want your assistance in ap- 
praising the situation. 

I have selected from Moody’s Manual a few of the largest cor- 
porations, with a view to determining the rate of tax which would 
be imposed upon them if the pending bill should be enacted. The 
only statistics I have available are for 1934. I should appreciate 
it very much if you would check the list I give you and let me 
have a similar list for 1935, if statistics are available to you. 
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A FEW OF THE CORPORATIONS WHICH WOULD PAY NO TAX, BASED ON 
1934 RETURNS 


(Now pay 15 percent) 
















Net income | Dividends 
Company after tax paid out 
American Telephone & — Peetadbecitet onan $121, 748,729 | $167, 960, 475 
American Tobacco Co iciseheai ania Gultthaninaalll 24, 084, 280 26, 590, 858 
American Smelting & Refining a lig <inhapalacltecinendilbinctacliainatias 7, 583, 202 7, 875, 000 
ReGen MN OO. one ee 19, 726, 044 19, 881, 453 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... —~.-..-.-_.------.----. 4, 287, 684 4, 508, 907 
I eee 3, 948, 637 8, 264, 040 
National Biscuit Co_________- od ma 11, 597, 573 19, 939, 342 
National Dairy Products Co 6, 551, 930 8, 197, 573 
Ohio O ON iaincicsenniatieain 5, 411, 924 6, 294, 728 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co- 21, 536, 894 30, 000, 000 
TI Sah i aise detec 5, 545, 205 9, 348, 820 





The above list of financially strong companies that can com- 
pletely avoid taxation can be greatly expanded. 


CORPORATIONS WHICH WOULD PAY LESS THAN 5 PERCENT 






Tax 
; Net income | Dividends under 
Company after tax paid out new 
bill 
Percent 
Air Reduction_ aie $4, 145, 416 $3, 737, 142 2.82 
Allied Chemical & Dye ‘Corporation_.-_---- 17, 548, 355 15, 703, 374 3. 00 
Corn Products Refining Co___---.---------- 9, 702, 696 9, 294, 750 1.20 
erties Puen O00. « 5 nc ccc cnneccnsecbas 5, 906, 326 5, 400, 000 2. 45 
E. I. du Pont- ~cnsentebibieieadal “ae Ge 40, 788, 914 3. 50 
Firestone Tire & Rubbct_- 4, 154, 656 3, 572, 193 4.90 
General Foods_-___-__... ‘ 11, 143, 87! 9, 452, 614 4 40 
Great Western Sugar__.__- . 5, 761, 727 5, 370, 000 1. 55 
Imperial Oil Co____- Z 14, 101, 561 13, 415, 169 1.40 
Liggett & Myers “Tobacco Co ikeapopabniith 20, 086, 691 17, 200, 227 4.16 
Parke, Davis & Co- wietahiainesditeiearbaaied 8, 719, 368 8, 232, 480 150 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co___- antiitediteniis 13, 377, 839 13, 214, 946 .30 
United States Smelting & Refining_- apical 6, 052, 968 6, 000, 129 25 


CORPORATIONS WHICH WOULD PAY LESS THAN 10 PERCENT 













Be Te bhi 5 sted iin cba $19, 522, 945 $15, 256, 32 6. 63 
Armour & Co. (Delaware) _....--...-..---.- 8, 235, 835 5, =, 330 8. 84 
Eastman Kodak Co__.....-.-...-..-- 14, 503, 247 , 49 8. 54 
Genera! Motors_- 94, 769, 131 6. 78 
Great Atlantic & Pacifie Tea Co_ 20, 478, 190 5. 72 
International Shoe Co___. &, 967, 024 6, : 7.78 
J.C. Penny Co-_.----- 16, 147, 315 11, 307, 108 9.37 
Phillips Petroleum Co_ maine - 5, 757, 309 4, 153, 003 8.30 
a ee eeer 14, 370, 067 10, 512, 866 8. 30 
Socony-Vacuum Oi! Co__...._---..-.---.- ia 24, 121, 297 18, 652, 561 6.90 
Standard Oil Co. (California) .........-.--..- 18, 347, 807 13, 069, 479 8. 95 
Standard Oil] Co. (Indiana) --._...----.-.--- 18, 949, 680 15, 371, 229 5. 63 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) .....-------- 67, 882, 271 54, 204, 193 6. 08 
Tezas Gulf Sulphur Co. ...........-.....-... 6, 958, 476 5, 730, 000 5. 22 
oo eisieaieteneean nea 12, 049, 300 8, 717, 985 8. 60 
pA BT EA 82, 142, 363 23, 288, 676 8.54 


I also ask that you furnish me with the names of all cor- 
porations which, for the last year for which the statistics are 
available, had a net income before Federal taxes of more than 
$1,000,000, and, based upon the actual distributions of the year, 
will receive a tax reduction of 50 percent or more under the 
pending bill. 

You will appreciate that the fundamental purpose of my in- 
quiry involves not only competitive advantages to the strong cor- 
porations but the restraints of heavy taxes upon small- and 
medium-sized enterprises upon which we must depend so largely 
for reemployment of labor and for healthy business growth. 

It is unnecessary for me to add that the data must be available 
promptly if it is to serve a useful purpose. I shall appreciate very 
much your assistance and cooperation. 

Cordially yours, 
Harry F. Brrp. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Washington, May 11, 1936. 
Hon. Harry Fioop Brrp, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
dated May 8, which was postmarked as of 5 p. m. on May 9, and 
received in my office at 9:14 a. m. today. 

In your letter you furnish a list of emnaretians with the amount 
of their net income and the amount of their dividends paid out in 
1934, as reported in Moody’s Manual, and you ask that I check this 
list and let you have a similar list for 1935 if such statistics are 
available. You request also the names of all corporations which, 
for the last year for which statistics are available, have a net income 
before Federal taxes of more than a million dollars, and, based upon 
the actual distribution for the year, will receive a tax reduction of 
50 percent or more under the pending bill. 
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If the information you desire is that to be derived from income- 
tax returns, I must respectfully call your attention to the provi- 
sions of the revenue law limiting the conditions under which the 
Treasury Department may furnish such information. Section 
257 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1926 reads as follows: 

“The Secretary and any officer or employee of the Treasury De- 
partment, upon request from the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate, or a select committee of the Senate or House specially au- 
thorized to investigate returns by a joint resolution of the Senate 
or House, or a joint committee so authorized by concurrent reso- 
lution, shall furnish such committee sitting in executive session 
with any data of any character contained in or shown by any 
return.” 

I shall be quite willing, on request of the Finance Committee 
and under the authorization of this section, to furnish any and 
all information that the committee may desire which is avail- 
able. Anticipating such a request, I have directed that data bear- 
ing on your inquiries be assembled without delay. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry MorGENTHAU, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby requested to furnish a 
list of all corporations for the tax year of 1935 that had a net 
income before Federal taxes of more than $1,000,000, and based 
on the actual distributions for that year will receive a tax reduc- 
tion under the pending bill; and 

(A) The amount of such reduction for each corporation; and 

(B) The rate of taxation, if any, that would be paid by such 
corporation in the event the pending bill was then in effect. 


ACCEPTANCE OF MEDALS, ETC., BY MEMBERS OF NAVY, MARINE 
CORPS, AND ARMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1975) 
to authorize certain officers of the United States Navy, offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Marine Corps, and officers and 
enlisted men of the United States Army to accept such 
medals, orders, diplomas, decorations, and photographs as 
have been tendered them by foreign governments in appre- 
ciation of services rendered, which was, on page 10, after 
line 26, to insert: 

United States Navy: Admiral William B. Caperton, retired; Rear 
Admiral Charles S. Freeman; Capt. William D. Puleston; Capt. 
Walter S. Anderson; Capt. Stephen B. McKinney; Capt. William O. 
Spears; Capt. Augustin T. Beauregard; Commander Leo H. The- 
baud; Commander Clarence Gulbranson; Capt. Charles St. J. But- 
ler, Medical Corps; Capt. William S. Bainbridge, Medical Corps, 
Naval Reserve, retired; Commander Morton D. Willcutts, Medical 
Corps; Commander William Henry P. Blandy; Commander Edwin 
C. Ebert, Medical Corps; Lt. Comdr. Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter; Lt. 
Comdr. Joel J. White, Medical Corps; Lt. Albert L. King, Naval 
Reserve; Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Walter C. Ford; Capt. Herbert S. Howard, 
Construction Corps; Lt. Comdr. Leslie C. Stevens; Lt. Comdr. Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt, United States Naval Reserve. 

United States Marine Corps: Col. Robert L. Denig; Col. Henry L. 
Roosevelt, Marine Corps Reserve, deceased; Col. William C. Harl- 
lee, retired; Col. Julius S. Turrill, retired; Lt. Col. Harry L. Smith; 
Lt. Col. William M. Small, retired; Maj. Andrew E. Creesy; Maj. 
Donald J. Kendall; Maj. Chester L. Fordney, Marine Corps Reserve; 
Capt. Louis Cukela; First Sgt. George Nelson. 


Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE FOR LEGISLATIVE ESTABLISHMENT 
(S. DOC. NO. 209) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a supplemental estimate of appropri- 
ation pertaining to the legislative establishment, United 
States Senate, fiscal year 1936 (for folding documents), in 
the sum of $2,000, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE FOR THE NAVY DEPARTMENT (S. DOC. 

: NO. 210) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation for the Navy Department, fiscal year 1936, to re- 
main available until June 30, 1937 (acceptance of bequest 
of Henry H. Rogers), in the sum of $5,000, which, with the 
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accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


MARCH REPORT OF THE R. F. C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, submitting, pursuant to law, a report of the activities 
and expenditures of the Corporation for March 1936, in- 
cluding statements of loans, etc., authorized during that 
month and showing the names, amounts, and rate of inter- 
est or dividend in each case, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce: 


Whereas the Federal Radio Commission, which supervises the 
operation of and the granting of license to radio stations; and 

Whereas such Federal Radio Commission within recent time has 
indicated an intention to cancel the license of certain local com- 
mercial radio stations in the Borough of Brooklyn, city of New 
York, and the right of such stations to disseminate national music 
programs and lectures over the air; and 

Whereas one of such radio stations, namely, station WLTH, of 
Brooklyn, New York City, has been engaged for the past several 
years in the broadcast of musical programs of much interest to 
such racial groups as the Irish, the Poles, the Hebrews, the Ger- 
mans, the Italians, and other racial entities, thus bringing much 
happiness to a multitude of listeners: Therefore be it 

Resolved (the senate concurring), That the Assembly of the 
State of New York hereby entreats the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion to desist from any intended action that would mean the can- 
celation of the radio license of station WLTH, and by so doing 
permit the peoples of the various racial groups named hereto- 
fore to enjoy their native melodies and songs, and so to obtain 
that happiness which constitutes an integral part of their Ameri- 
can home life: and be it further. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, the Congress of the United States, 
and to the Federal Radio Commission. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following joint resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Maryland, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance: 


Joint resolution relative to unemployment insurance 


Whereas the General Assembly of Maryland is heartily in favor 
of social-security legislation in general and unemployment insur- 
ance in particular; and 

Whereas this assembly believes that stability in our social struc- 
ture is attainable only by giving the wage-earning employees 
greater economic security than they now enjoy; and 

Whereas the Federal social-security law levies a 3-percent pay- 
roll tax when the unemployment-insurance plan is in full opera- 
tion; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this general assembly that a 3-percent 
pay-roll tax will be an incentive to employers to cut wages and to 
raise prices; and 

Whereas such a taxing provision is unfair to employees and to 
consumers: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the Con- 
gress of the United States, and it is hereby, requested to amend 
the Federal social-security law in such manner that the unemploy- 
ment-insurance plan will be financed by a 1-percent tax on wages, 
a 1-percent tax on employers’ pay rolls, and an appropriation by 
the Federal Government from its general revenues to equal the 
contributions made by employers, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall also pay all cost for the administration of said plan; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That these amendments be made at the present session 
of Congress so that the legislators of the several States may be 
enabled to pass legislation in conformity with the Federal law thus 
amended; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives from Maryland 
in the Congress of the United States be, and they are hereby, 
urgently requested to make every effort possible to have Congress 
amend the Federal social-security law as hereinabove suggested; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of Maryland be, and he is 
hereby, requested to send a copy of these resolutians to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the President of the United States 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to 
each of the Senators and Representatives from Maryland in the 
Congress of the United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a 
letter from the president of the American Liberty League, 
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transmitting memorials signed by about 55,000 citizens of 
the United States, remonstrating against the seizure of tele- 
grams of individuals and organizations by agencies of the 
Government, which, with the accompanying memorials, was 
referred to the Special Committee on Investigation of Lobby- 
ing Activities. 

Mr. LOGAN presented the following concurrent resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Kentucky, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance: 

Whereas Kentucky is facing difficulty in providing sufficient 
revenue for her schools, her unfortunate wards, and other proper 
and necessary expenses; and 

Whereas the revenue collected by the Federal Government from 
two of Kentucky’s products, whisky and tobacco, alone, would, in 
any one year provide sufficient revenue for all Kentucky’s expenses 
and pay her entire outstanding indebtedness twice over; and 

Whereas no other State has her proper revenue sources s0 com- 
pletely exhausted by the Federal Government; and 

Whereas Kentucky's contributions in internal revenue to the 
Federal Government are much greater than any other State in 
the Union in proportion to her population, and the amount of 
return Federal contributions; and 

Whereas the Federal Government now gives credit on her estate 
tax to 80 percent of the amount paid to the State by such tax- 
payers, which greatly favors States of great wealth and large 
estates; and 

Whereas this entire Federal relationship as now provided is 
unjust, prejudicial, and discriminatory to Kentucky: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That Kentucky through this legislature call upon her 
Senators and Representatives of the Federal Congress to seek 
through legislation, or administration, or in such way as they 
think most wise and effective to remove this unfair and preju- 
dicial preemption of Kentucky’s revenue from her main products 
and secure for her either credits as in the Federal State tax or 
proportionate returns to the State, or in such way as they deem 
best; be it further 

Resolved, That they meet together and discuss ways and means 
to bring about a more equitable arrangement between the two 
governments and advise the legislature what steps it should take 
to open negotiations with the Federal Government to secure this 
relief. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished to each 
Member of the United States Senate and the United States House 
of Representatives from Kentucky. 


Mr. WALSH presented the petition of Hugh Von Rehberg, 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., and sundry other citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the continuance of 
Works Progress Administration projects, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Board of 
Aldermen of the city of Somerville, Mass., favoring an in- 
crease in the allotments and projects under the Works Prog- 
ress Administration in the city of Somerville, Mass., which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens, being em- 
ployees of the Post Office and Treasury Departments at 
Worcester, Mass., praying for the enactment of the so-called 
Boylan bill, providing reclassification of Post Office and 
Treasury Department custodial employees, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by a special town 
meeting at Hadley, Mass., favoring the construction of flood- 
control dams and works by the Federal Government, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. : 

He also presented the petition of Local Union No. 1255, 
United Textile Workers of America, of North Adams, Mass., 
praying for the enactment of the so-called Ellenbogen bill, 
for the stabilization of conditions in the textile industry, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by a conference of 
the New England Region of the National Student Federa- 
tion of America, favoring the enactment of the so-called 
American-youth bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the petition of the Ladies Auxiliary to 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Greenfield, Mass., 
praying for the enactment of the bill (S. 4174) to foster and 
protect interstate commerce by authorizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve or disapprove of the con- 
solidation or abandonment of carrier facilities of public 
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service, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of David W. Wright Lodge, 
No. 549, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, of Greenfield, Mass., praying for the enactment of the 
bill (H. R. 10663) to amend section 12 of the act of Con- 
gress of August 29, 1935, entitled “An act to establish a re- 
tirement system for employees of carriers subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and for other purposes’, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of the Massachusetts Wom- 
en’s Constitutional League, praying for the enactment of 
the bill (S. 2253) to make better provision for the govern- 
ment of the military and naval forces of the United States 
by the suppression of attempts to incite the members 
a to disobedience, which was ordered to lie on the 
able, 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H.R. 11688. An act providing for a change in the design 
of the 50-cent pieces authorized to be coined in commemo- 
ration of the one hundredth anniversary of the admission 
of the State of Arkansas into the Union; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 12424. An act to provide for examination and regis- 
tration of those engaging in the occupation of beauty cul- 
ture; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 12624. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1936, and for prior fiscal years, to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1936, and June 30, 1937, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

H. J. Res. 497. Joint resolution to permit articles imported 
from foreign countries for the purpose of exhibition at the 
International Petroleum Exposition, Tulsa, Okla., to be ad- 
mitted without payment of tariff, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 547. Joint resolution providing for the importa- 
tion of articles free from tariff or customs duty for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at Great Lakes Exposition, to be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, beginning in June 1936, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 243) au- 
thorizing distribution to the Indians of the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation, Mont., of the judgment rendered by the Court 
of Claims in their favor, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 2015) thereon. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH, from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8495) 
to amend certain plant-quarantine laws, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 2016) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
235) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to expend funds 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration for participa- 
tion by the United States in the 1936 Sixth World’s Poultry 
Congress, reported it with amendments and submitted a re- 
port (No. 2017) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 525) to 
enable the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission to carry out and give effect to certain approved plans, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 2018) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill CH. R. 12162) to create an additional division of the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of 
Mississippi, to be known as the Hattiesburg division, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 2024) 
thereon. 


1936 


Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4519) to dispense with unnec- 
essary renewals of oaths of office by civilian employees of the 
executive departments and independent establishments, and 
for other purposes, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 2019) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 4594) to supplement the act of June 25, 1929 (ch. 
41, 46 Stat. L. 41), which authorized and directed the Attorney 
General to institute suit against the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. and others, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 2020) thereon. 

Mr. BURKE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4341) to give precedence to 
certain proceedings to which the United States is a party, 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 2021) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10934) to authorize the transfer 
of the customhouse at Salem, Mass., from the jurisdiction of 
the Treasury Department to the Department of the Interior, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
2022) thereon. 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12183) for the relief 
of Gladys Hinckley Werlich, reported it without amendment. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 

Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee presented to the President of 
the United States the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions: 

On May 8, 1936: 

S. 158. An act authorizing the President to present a medal 
in the name of Congress to Johannes F. Jensen; 

S. 427. An act authorizing the reimbursement of Edward 
B. Wheeler and the State Investment Co. for the loss of 
certain lands in the Mora grant, New Mexico; 

S. 1494. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims’, approved May 14, 1926 (44 Stat. L. 
555) ; 

S. 2040. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffer- 
ing injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes”, approved September 7, 1916, and acts in 
amendment thereof; 

S. 2517. An act to provide for the advancement on the 
retired list of the Navy of Walter M. Graesser, a lieutenant 
(junior grade), United States Navy, retired; 

S. 2611. An act to authorize the Utah Pioneer Trails and 
Landmarks Association to construct and maintain a monu- 
ment on the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; 

S. 2849. An act to provide funds for cooperation with Well- 
pinit School District No. 49, Stevens County, Wash., for the 
construction of a public-school building to be available for 
Indian children of the Spokane Reservation; 

S. 3241. An act authorizing adjustment of the claims of 
F. L. Forbes, John L. Abbot, and the Ralph Sollitt & Sons 
Construction Co.; 

S. 3372. An act to provide funds for cooperation with the 
public-school district at Hays, Mont., for construction and 
improvement of public-school buildings to be available for 
Indian children; 

S. 3460. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to ascertain the persons entitled to compensation on account 
of private claim 111, parcel 1, Nambe Pueblo grant; 

S. 3516. An act for the relief of Alice D. Hollis; 

S. 3544. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of the 
Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal Railroad of New 
Orleans; 

S. 3581. An act for the relief of Henry Thornton Meri- 
wether; 

S. 3687. An act to validate payments and to relieve the 
accounts of disbursing officers of the Army on account of 
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payments made to Reserve officers on active duty for rental 
allowances; 

S. 3688. An act to validate payments and to relieve dis- 
bursing officers’ accounts of payments made to Reserve ocffi- 
cers promoted while on active duty; 

S. 3737. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to ac- 
quire by donation land at or near Newburgh, in Orange 
County, N. Y., for aviation field, military, or other public 
purposes; 

S. 3747. An act for the relief of Maizee Hamley; 

S. 3748. An act to authorize the Bureau of Mines to con- 
duct certain studies, investigations, and experiments with 
respect to sub-bituminous and lignite coal, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3769. An act for the relief of Marcellus E. Wright and 
Lee, Smith & Vandervoort, Inc.; 

S.3797. An act to amend an act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing certain tribes of Indians to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims, and for other purposes”, approved May 26, 1920; 

S. 3859. An act to authorize the procurement, without ad- 
vertising, of certain War Department property, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3932. An act for the relief of Ann Rakestraw; 

S. 3950. An act to aid in defraying the expenses of the Six- 
teenth Trienn‘al Convention of the World’s Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union to be held in this country in June 
1937; 

S. 3977. An act to authorize the Washington Gas Light Co. 
to alter its corporate structure, and for other purposes; 

S. 4135. An act for the relief of Helen Curtis; 

S. 4214. An act to provide for a preliminary examination of 
the Sabine and Neches Rivers with a view to controlling their 
floods and regulating, conserving, and utilizing the waters 
thereof, and for other purposes; 

S. 4416. An act for the relief of Josephine Russell; and 

S. J. Res. 231. Joint resolution to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Swedes in Delaware. 

On May 11, 1936: 

S. 381. An act for the relief of the Confederated Bands of 
Ute Indians located in Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico; 

S. 1075. An act for the relief of Louis H. Cordis; 

S. 3645. An act for the relief of Dampskib Aktieselshap 
Roskva; 

S. 3685. An act for the relief of George Rabcinski; 

S. 4395. An act for the relief of the State of New Jersey; 
and 

S. 4447. An act for the relief of J. L. Summers. 

On May 12, 1936: 

S. 1379. An act to amend section 981 of title IV, and section 
843 of title VI of the Canal Zone Code: 

S. 3839. An act for the relief of Randall Krauss, a minor; 

S. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to provide for participation 
by the United States in an inter-American conference to be 
held at Buenos Aires, Argentina, or at the capital of another 
American republic, in 1936; and 

S. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution to provide an additional 
appropriation for folding speeches and pamphlets for the 
Senate for the fiscal year 1936. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4614) for the relief of Ida A. Gunderson and her 
three minor daughters; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: . 

A bill (S. 4615) granting a pension to James W. Dobbins 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (by request): 

A bill (S. 4616) for the relief of G. A. Trotter; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4617) to amend section 80 of chapter 9 of an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States”, approved July 1, 1898; to the 
Commtitee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD (for Mr. OVERTON): 

A bill (S. 4618) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free or toli highway bridge, or a railway bridge in 
combination with a free or toll highway bridge, and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Mississippi River at or near 
Baton Rouge, La.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(Mr. Copetanp introduced Senate bill 4619, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 4620) to expedite the dispatch of vessels from 
certain ports of call; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4621) for the relief of the estate of Elizabeth R. 
Jay, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A bill (S. 4622) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress to the Alabama State 
Bridge Corporation to construct, maintain, and operate 
bridges across the Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, Alabama, 
and Coosa Rivers, within the State of Alabama”, approved 
May 26, 1928; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 4623) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for vocational rehabilitation of disabled residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes” (Public, No. 801, 
70th Cong.) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. VAN NUYS: 

A bill (S. 4624) authorizing the sale of approximately 5,000 
acres of land in the Gogebic purchase unit to the University of 
Notre Dame; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 264) to amend the joint reso- 
lution entitled “Joint resolution authorizing the Federal 
Trade Commission to make an investigation with respect to 
agricultural income and the financial and economic condi- 
tion of agricultural producers generally”, approved August 
27, 1935; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


USE OF RADIO IN PROMOTING SAFETY AT SEA 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am introducing a bill 
to amend the Communications Act about the use of radio at 
sea. I am calling public attention to it because, as a result 
of hearings which were conducted by the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. WuiTE] on behalf of the Committee on Commerce, it 
will be necessary to amend the bill very radically. So I am 
having the bill reprinted with a new number in order that 
those who are interested may have it for further study. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4619) to amend the Communications Act of 
1934, approved June 19, 1934, for the purpose of promoting 
safety of life and property through the use of wire and radio 
communications, and for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS TO FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
House bill 12624, being the first deficiency appropriation bill, 
and I ask to have it read from the desk by the clerk and 
appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations; and without objection, 
the clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Haypen to the bill 
H. R. 12624, the first deficiency appropriation bill, viz: At the 
end of the bill to insert the following: 

“TITLE IIT 

“That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 

Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $700,000,000, 
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which shall be available for expenditure by the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works upon such terms and subject to 
such rules and regulations, not inconsistent with the laws of the 
States in which such projects are to be constructed, as the Fed- 
eral Emergency Administrator of Public Works may prescribe, for 
the purpose of making loans or grants, or loans and grants, to 
States, municipalities, and other public bodies to aid in financing 
the construction, repair, or improvement of the non-Federal public- 
works projects listed in Senate Document No. 193, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, but no such grant shall be in excess of 45 percent of 
the cost of any such project as determined by said Administrator. 

“Sec. 202. All loans and grants made pursuant to this title shall 
contain such provisions as are necessary to insure (1) that the 
rate of wages paid on projects financed in whole or in part under 
this title shall be not less than the prevailing rate of wages for 
work of similar nature as determined by said Administrator, and 
(2) that in the employment of labor on such projects financed in 
whole or part under this title, preference shall be given to unem- 
ployed citizens of the United States listed by the United States 
Employment Service, or any agency designated by it, and residing 
in the community which is financing such project, regardless of 
whether such unemployed persons are, or are not, on relief. 

“Sec. 203. The Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works is authorized to sell any securities acquired by it under 
title II of the National Industrial Recovery Act, as amended and 
supplemented, or under this title, and all moneys realized from 
such sales shall be available to the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istrator of Public Works, in addition to the funds appropriated by 
this title, for the making of loans under this title.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, explanatory of the amend- 
ment, I have prepared a brief statement, which I ask to have 
read at the clerk’s desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read the statement, as follows: 


JUSTIFICATION FOR AN AMENDMENT TO H. R. 12624, THE FIRST DEFI- 
CIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, TO PROVIDE $700,000,000 FOR NONFEDERAL 
LOAN AND GRANT PROJECTS 


Senate Document 193 lists 6,204 applications from States, munic- 
ipalities, and other public bodies for grants of $890,044,726 and 
loans of $1,044,709,289 at a total cost of $2,347,690,363. Of the 
6,204 applications 2,976 projects had been examined and approved 
up to March 31, 1936, by the Engineering, Finance, and Legal Divi- 
sions of the Public Works Administration for grants of $313,177,- 
716 and loans of $156,431,751, the total cost of which will be 
$710,105,475. 

Among the remaining 3,228 applications that are pending there 
are a large number of excellent projects, and from day to day 
more of them are being approved. It is for this reason that the 
Public Works Administration should be given authority, as pro- 
vided in the amendment, to allocate money to any worthy project 
on the entire list contained in Senate Document 193. 

The amendment makes $700,000,000 available for loans or grants, 
or both, and provides the only money that can be used for such 
grants. Section 203 of the amendment, which authorizes the sale 
of municipal and other bonds now or hereafter held by the Public 
Works Administration, continues in operation a revolving fund 
which can only be used for loans. This revolving fund plus the 
$700,000,000 plus funds derived from the direct sale to the public 
of their bonds by States, municipalities, or other public bodies will 
make it possible to do new construction within the next 15 months 
amounting to over $1,500,000,000. 

That sum amounts to more than one-half of the total cost of 
all the loan and grant applications now pending before the Public 
Works Administration. The appropriation of $700,000,000, as pro- 
vided in the amendment, will therefore make possible the con- 
struction of over one-half of the 6,204 projects listed in Senate 
Document 193. 

Approval of non-Federal loan and grant projects under the now 
well-established procedure of the Public Works Administration 
requires: 

1. Initiative by local communities in selecting projects. 

2. Rigid examination by the Public Works Administration as to 
engineering feasibility, economic and financial soundness, and 
legality. 

3. Contribution of at least 55 percent of the cost through bond 
issues authorized either by vote of the people to be benefited or 
by their elected representatives. 

4. Construction to be done under local supervision, and, almost 
invariably, by contract with the lowest responsible bidder. 

5. Payment of the scale of wages prevailing in the locality in- 
stead of the “security wage.” 

The amendment will continue in effect all of these five highly 
desirable features of Public Works Administration procedure and, 
in addition, will give preference to unemployed American citizens 

ess of whether or not they are on relief. This will remove 
a discrimination which now exists against many thousands who 
are registered with the United States Employment Service or its 
branches but who are barred from obtaining jobs under the Works 
Progress Administration because they are not on the relief rolls. 

The amendment is offered to the first deficiency bill which ap- 
propriates $1,425,000,000 so that the Works Progress Administra- 
tion may provide employment for those who are on relief. That 
sum is not to be raised by imposing any new taxes but will be 
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borrowed and become an addition to the national debt. The 
$700,000,000 to be made available to the Public Works Adminis- 
tration can with equal certainty be obtained in the same way, and, 
because of local bond issues and other contributions, will also 
result in an equal total expenditure. 

The. difference between the two programs is that the Works 
Progress Administration will do $1,425,000,000 worth of work, all 
of which must ultimately be paid for by Federal taxation. With 
$700,000,000 the Public Works Administration can bring about over 
$1,500,000,000 of new construction, but the final cost to Federal 
taxpayers will be less than half of $1,500,000,000. 

The Emergency Relief Act of 1935 authorized loans or grants, 
or both, to States and other public bodies to the extent of $900,- 
000,000 out of the appropriation of $4,880,000,000. Based upon the 
reasonable assumption that some such sum would be made ayvyail- 
able over 11,000 non-Federal loan and grant applications have 
been filed with the Public Works Administration during the past 
12 months. Instead of $900,000,000, or a comparable sum, only 
$328,000,000 has been made available, but even with that sum al- 
lotments have been made to over 4,000 of such projects. For the 
remaining 6,204 applications listed in Senate Document 193 no 
Federal funds are available and none will be unless this amend- 
ment is adopted. 

States and local communities have in good faith employed engzi- 
neers, architects, attorneys, and others to prepare these applica- 
tions for submission and in many cases have voted the required 
bonds. The Public Works Administration has devoted much time 
and expense to a critical analysis of the various projects listed in 
Senate Document 193 and has given final approval to about 3,000 
of them with other good projects still in process of investigation. 
The work can proceed forthwith if Congress makes the appropri- 
ation in the manner specified in the amendment. Its enactment 
is imperative if the Federal Government is to obtain major local 
contributions in carrying out a sound public-works program. 

The amendment supplements and in no respect changes the sum 
appropriated for the Works Progress Administration by title I of 
the bill. It merely provides another way of arriving at the sane 
result; another alternative to be used when desirable. The 
amendment will undoubtedly reduce actual expenditures by the 
Works Progress Administration, because, to whatever extent Public 
Works funds relieve unemployment either by providing work on 
the job or by indirect labor in transportation or the heavy indus- 
tries, the number to be cared for by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration is lessened. The taxpayer is not so greatly concerned 
about how much Congress may appropriate as he is about the 
sums actually expended. 

To increase the $1,425,000,000 by $700,000,000 will make available 
a total of $2,125,000,000 to provide work for the unemployed but 
it does not follow that the entire sum will be used. All of the 
$3,300,000,000 appropriated by title II of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of 1933 has not, and probably will not, be spent. 
The same is true of the $4,880,000,000 appropriated by the Emer- 
gency Relief Act of 1935. In the years to come when the money 
borrowed to pay for work relief must be repaid the taxpayer will 
be concerned as to whether or not it was used to make a sound 
capital investment. There should be a choice of implements to 
meet the needs of the unemployment situation. 


Mr. HAYDEN also submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 12624, the first deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill to insert the following: 

“Cooperative vocational rehabilitation of disabled residents of 
the District of Columbia: For personal services, printing and 
binding, travel and subsistence, and payment of expenses of 
training, placement, and other phases of rehabilitating disabled 
residents of the District of Columbia under the provisions of the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled residents of the District of Columbia’, approved February 
23, 1929 (45 Stat. 1260), $10,000.” 


Mr. DAVIS submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 12624, the first deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, and to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


On page 19, lines 6, 7, and 8, to strike out the following: “And 
line 24, on page 25, and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

“To aid the several States, Territories, and possessions of the 
United States, and the District of Columbia, in providing relief 
and work relief, $1,425,000,000, of which not more than $———, 
to remain available until June 30, 1938, shall be allocated by the 
President for completion of projects undertaken by the Works 
Progress Administration under the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1935 and for administrative expenses of the Works 
Progress Administration and of any other department, establish- 
ment, or agency of the United States for additional work incident 
to carrying out the purposes of the foregoing appropriation. The 
balance of the foregoing appropriation shall be allocated by the 
President to the several States, Territories, possessions, and the 
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District of Columbia in the proportion which the population of 
each bears to the total population of the States, Territories, pos- 
sessions, and the District of Columbia, and shall remain available 
until June 30, 1937. 

“Any State, Territory, possession, or the District of Columbia, or 
any municipality or political subdivision of any of them, may 
submit relief and work-relief projects to the President for his 
approval; and the President may approve any such project and 
shall provide for payment to such State, Territory, possession, or 
District of Columbia, from funds allocated to it under the pre- 
ceding paragraph, such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the projects so approved. Subject to the approval of an advisory 
board hereinafter provided for, the funds paid to each State from 
the foregoing appropriation shall be expended under the super- 
vision of a State agency designated by State law or appointed by 
the Governor for that purpose, and shall be expended in such 
manner and under such regulations as the State agency may pre- 
scribe and by such local agencies within the State as the State 
agency may designate, the funds paid to each Territory or pos- 
session shall be expended under the direction of the Governor 
thereof in such manner and under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, and the funds paid to the District of Columbia shall be 
expended under the direction of the Commissioners of said Dis- 
trict in such manner and under such regulations as they may 
prescribe. Each State agency, each local agency designated for 
the expenditure of funds from the foregoing appropriation, the 
Governor of each Territory and possession, and the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia shall appoint an advisory board of 
not less than five persons who shall serve without compensation 
and shall represent all political parties as nearly equally as may be. 

“The President is authorized—- 

“(1) To withhold payment of funds allocated from the fore- 
going appropriation to any State, Territory, possession, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which he finds is expending such funds for any 
purpose other than an sepproved project or is expending such 
funds in a manner not approved by the preper advisory boards. 

“(2) To require of each State, Territory, possession, and the 
District of Columbia such reports as are reasonably necessary to 
show that such funds are being expended on projects approved 
by the President and subject to the approval of the proper 
advisory boards. 

“(3) To prescribe such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out his powers and duties with respect to the fore- 
going appropriation, and to delegate any of such powers and duties 
to the Works Progress Administrator. 

“(4) To submit to Congress a report concerning the expenditure 
of the foregoing appropriation not later than the 10th day of 
January in each of the next 2 calendar years, which report shall 
include a statement of expenditures made, obligations incurred, 
and’ payments made to States, Territories, possessions, and the 
District of Columbia by classes and amounts.” 


Mr. ROBINSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 12624, the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill to insert the following: 
“ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

“Astrophysical Observatory: For the establishment and mainte- 
nance of solar observing stations, under the direction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, including assistance, subsistence, purchase of 
books, periodicals, and apparatus, making necessary observation in 
high altitudes, construction, rental, repairs, and alteration of 
buildings, preparation of manuscripts, drawings, and illustrations, 
traveling expenses, and other necessary expenses, to remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1937, $200,000.” 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 12624, the first deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 19, line 6, after the word “Bend”, to insert the follow- 
ing: “a dam at or near Gilbertsville, Ky., and a dam at or near 
Watts Bar, Tenn.” 

On page 19, lines 6, 7, and 8, to strike out the following: “And 
the continuation of preliminary investigations as to the appropriate 
location and type of a dam on the lower Tennessee River.” 

On page 19, line 18, to strike out “$39,900,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$41,100,000.” 


Mr. DIETERICH submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 12624, the first deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

At the proper place in the bill to insert the following: 

“Payment to Illinois Central Railroad: For payment to the 
Tllinois Central Railroad of claim no. 1995, awarded December 6, 


1926, by the Commission under a convention between the United 
States and Mexico, concluded September 8, 1923, as extended, 
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$2,793,905.36: Provided, That the 5-percent deduction in reim- 
bursement of the Government of the United States of expenses 
incurred by it in respect of such claim, provided for in the 
Department of State Appropriation Act, 1937, shall not be made.” 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 12624, the first 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as 
follows: 


On page 22, between the third and fourth paragraphs, under 
the caption “Works Progress Administration”, to insert the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“No person shall be declared ineligible for employment under 
this act or the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, as 
amended, by reason of having received the benefits of the World 
War Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended and supplemented.” 

Mr. WHEELER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 12624, the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

At the proper place in the bill to insert the following: 

“Bureau of Fisheries: For the acquisition by the Bureau of 
Fisheries of a site for a fish hatchery at Jessups Mill, near Glacier 
National Park in the State of Montana, $10,000, which shall be 
immediately available.” 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR FLOOD-CONTROL BILL 


Mr. BYRNES and Mr. McKELLAR each submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by them, respectively, 
to the bill (H. R. 8455) authorizing the construction of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


INTERNAL REVENUE TAXATION—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Baritry submitted an amendment and Mr. SCHWELLEN- 
BACH submitted amendments intended to be proposed by them, 
respectively, to the bill (H. R. 12395) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


TAXATION OF INTOXICATING LIQUOR—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BONE submitted amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 9185) to insure the collection of the 
revenue on intoxicating liquor, to provide for the more effi- 
cient and economical administration and enforcement of the 
laws relating to the taxation of intoxicating liquor, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


BIRDIE BRUGH—-WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 


On motion by Mr. Norrts, it was 


Ordered, That the papers filed with the bill (S. 2270) granting 
@ pension to Birdie Brugh, be withdrawn from the files of the 
Senate, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


HOURS, WAGES, AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN AIR TRANSPORTATION 
(S. DOC. NO. 208) 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as a Senate document, with illustrations, the 
report on hours, wages, and working conditions in scheduled 
air transportation by the Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion, Mr. Eastman. This report is very valuable to us in 
connection with our work in considering the subject of air 
traffic, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report 
will be printed as a Senate document, with illustrations. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask to have printed, with 
illustrations, as a Senate document the Twelfth Report of the 
Commission of Fine Arts for the period July 1, 1929, to De- 
cember 31, 1934, with respect to certain planning for the 
District of Columbia. It is customary to have the reports 
printed, and I ask that this report be printed as a Senate 
document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report 
will be printed, with illustrations, 
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OF CERTAIN RAILWAY-MAIL EMPLOYEES— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10267) to 
provide for adjusting the compensation of division superintendents, 
assistant division superintendents, assistant superintendents at 
large, assistant superintendent in charge of car construction, chief 
clerks, assistant chief clerks, and clerks in charge of sections in 
offices of division superintendents in the Railway Mail Service, to 
correspond to the rates established by the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended, having met, after full and free conference, have agreed 
eee and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate and agree to the same. 


COMPENSATION 


KENNETH McCEKELLAaR, 

Cart HAYDEN, 

Lynn J. Prazrer, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

T. G. Burcu, 

Frep H. HILDEBRANDT, 

A. WrLuts RosertTson, 

I. H. Dovurricu, 

Pump A. GoopwIn, 

Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
NAVAL AIR STATION, MIAMI, FLA.—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. WALSH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8372) to 
authorize the acquisition of lands in the vicinity of Miami, Fla., 
as a site for a naval air station, and to authorize the construction 
and installation of a naval air station thereon, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment. 

Davin I. WALsH, 

Mi~tarp E. TYpINcs, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

CarRL VINSON, 

Patrick H. Drewry, 

GEorRGE P. Darrow, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, in the March bulletin of the 
National City Bank we find that the net profits of the agri- 
cultural implements industry for 1935 were 568.7 percent 
above those of 1934. We find from the report of one of the 
farm bureaus that the farm income for 1935 was 4 percent 
above that of 1934. 

In my opinion, this presents a phase of a subject in which 
I have been interested and am interested, and upon which 
I had something to say over the radio at Cleveland last Sat- 
urday night. I ask permission to have the radio address 
inserted in the Recorp at this point as a part of my remarks 
upon this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH, OF IDAHO, AT CLEVELAND, 
OHIO, ON MAY 9, 1936 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is said that when the great political 
revolution of 1801 took place, and Thomas Jefferson became Presi- 
dent, Alexander Hamilton, until the hour of his tragic death, 
nourished the belief that things would swing back and that the 
old Federal principles and policies would again prevail. Hamilton 
was in many ways the genius of his age. But the common people 
he never understood and with their lot he was not deeply con- 
cerned. He failed to realize that with the people revolutions do 
not go backward. The Federalist Party, with its distrust of the 
people, with its alien and sedition laws, passed out of American 
politics. 

No man was ever wise enough to foretell the exact course or 
mark the sweep and extent of a political revolution, and I shall not 
undertake to do so. But the election of 1932 was just as certainly 
@ political revolution as that of 1801 or 1860. It marked the end 
of one era and the beginning of another. The extent of it I do not 
undertake to prophesy. If the Republican Party recognizes this 
fact and formulates its policies and shapes its course in harmony 
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with the new conditions and new demands, it can render incalcu- 
lable service to free institutions, to personal liberty, and to the 
cause of humanity. If we are wise enough and brave enough to 
make the cause of economic freedom the dominant and uncom- 
promising creed of the party, we will have an issue worthy of its 
highest and best traditions, and may render a service to the Amer- 
ican people second to no period in its remarkable history. If the 
party of Lincoln is willing to dedicate itself to the cause of free 
enterprise, to remove the private toll gates which monopoly has 
erected on the highways of American commerce, to rip out of our 
system the practice of price fixing which has separated our people 
into two classes and contributed greatly to our depression, it will 
be in a position, in my opinion, to repossess the confidence of the 
American people and rededicate itself to their service. 

Let us not make the awful mistake which the great Hamilton 
made and proceed upon the theory that things which happened 
once may be glossed over and made to happen again. We can- 
not win upon any such theory, and we are not entitled to win 
upon any such theory. The organization may have the power to 
commit the party to such a course. But to do so is to fly in the 
face of millions of voters and to invite defeat. 

I think I know the worth of constitutional integrity and what 
it means to the happiness of the American people. I feel I under- 
stand the worth of an independent judiciary in the scheme of 
constitutional democracy. I do not minimize their importance. 
I shall always be ready and anxious to contribute what little 
influence I may have to their preservation. A record of 30 years 
upon these matters justifies me in at least saying that much. I 
have some appreciation, I trust, of the growing waste and ex- 
travagance of government, of the devastating influence of bureau- 
cracy, and how these things all fall at last with depressing weight 
upon the taxpayers of the Nation. I minimize the importance of 
none of these matters. But there is a deep sense of economic 
injustice which has come to pervade the minds of a vast number 
of the American people, and justly so, which we dare not disre- 
gard. This scheme of government of ours was built upon the 
principle of equal opportunity to all, and discussions touching 
the Constitution and the courts should be carried on in the light 
of that fundamental principle. 

We are now in the preconvention contest. But I confess I am 
thinking more and more about the situation after the national 
convention shall have closed. We will then have to face the 
voters out yonder in the open. They have undergone a frightful 
experience during these last half dozen years. The vast majority 
of them, in my opinion, care little about party shibboleths. Mil- 
lions of them feel they have been hedged about by economic and 
financial conditions, unjust and cruel, like the men we read 
about a few days ago caught in a mine and wholly dependent 
for light and life upon generosity of forces which they could 
not control. They do not understand. And no amount of theory 
and no amount of partisan discussion will ever enable them to 
understand why, in a land rich beyond language to portray, in 
all things which make for human happiness, one in every four 
should be denied the right to work, to feed and clothe his 
family, and why millions should be dependent upon charity for 
their very existence. They know perfectly well that this was a 
man-made depression and that a strange and vicious principle 
of economic injustice is at the bottom of the whole miserable 
cataclysm. If you talk to these men and women about the 
Constitution, about the rights and privileges and personal liberty 
of the citizen, they will, of course, agree with you. But they will 
ask you: What is your remedy for this economic situation. They 
will say: We want an opportunity to have homes, to rear fam- 
ilies, and to live as American citizens are entitled to live. And 
what will be our answer? The cry of loyalty to the party, drive 
out the enemy—this plagiarism from the past will not count. 
These men and women who have been disciplined through all 
these years of adversity are alert and will expect an answer in 
terms of their own future welfare. In the face of forces which 
threaten their very existence this campaign will to millions be 
no ordinary party contest. 

There is no question about the love and loyalty of the vast ma- 
jority of the American people to the great underlying principles 
which distinguish our Government from other governments of the 
world. The people will not lightly imperil these principles, Ours 
is the only written Constitution made by the people, amendable 
by the people, and, in plain language which all may understand, 
guarantees the liberty of the people. All this they know and 
profoundly appreciate. But they expect—and they have a right to 
expect—that our Government shall not only guarantee in words the 
rights of the people, but make good that guaranty. To so execute 
the powers of government as to disparage the rights and sacrifice 
the happiness of a large portion of the people is the betrayal of 
free government, and essays and eulogies will not take the place of 
the actual use of these powers to the ends for which they were 
granted by the people. 

A long time ago, early in recorded history, a person possessed of 
a most valuable birthright cried out: “Behold! I am at the point 
to die, and what profit shall this birthright do to me?” This is 
the cry which has marked the beginning of all resentment against 
established government, of established order. The people of the 
United States have asked and have a right to ask—they would be 
moral cowards and intellectual slaves if they did not ask—Behold! 
We are in great distress and have long been in distress. Before the 
depression we lived meagerly, and since the depression we and our 
children have lived in actual want. What profit, therefore, are 
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these great principles of free government if they do not protect us 
in our inalienable right to live, to live decently as a free people? 
This is not a want of loyalty to free government, but it is notice— 
notice accompanied by a feeling which it is dangerous to disregard; 
that this Government must be used and its powers exerted in the 
interests of the people whose Government it is. The power granted 
the Government by the people under the terms of their Con- 
stitution is, in my opinion, ample to protect their rights and to do 
for them economic justice. The question is, Shall we use these 
powers in the interest of the people? That is the problem which 
confronts the Republican Party. If it is not prepared to give assur- 
ance that it will use these powers in the interest of the people and 
not only to give assurance but to accompany that assurance by 
unmistakable proof that it will be adhered to, then it is hopeless to 
expect anything in November except pitiable defeat. 

I hope you will be patient now while I give you some figures. 
One takes a risk in burdening his remarks with an extended array 
of statistical figures. But you will pardon me in taking this risk 
to some extent since human language cannot convey to you the 
message contained in these figures. They speak in a language all 
their own. Let us, in support of my theme, take the years of 
1928-29. These years stand out in history as years in which our 
national plant yielded wealth beyond anything in recorded history. 
Fortunes were piled upon fortunes until they became the subject of 
comment not only at home but in all lands. The other side of 
the picture was not so generally a subject of comment. We now 
know that in the midst of this vast wealth the majority of our 
people had only means enough to sustain a bare existence. 
Seventy percent of our people struggled through with nothing but 
the bare necessities of life, and over half the population had less 
than an adequate diet, even in this land of untold wealth. 
Literally millions of children were compelled to remain out of 
school, denied the advantages of our great free school systems, 
because their parents could not provide food or clothing sufficient 
to enable them to attend school—that great university where men 
and women are prepared fcr the duties of citizenship. It was 
during this period, as we now know, that 36,000 families at the dizzy 
top of the economic ladder enjoyed a greater income than 12,- 
000,000 families at the foot of the ladder. The purchasing power 
of the great majority of the American people was at the lowest 
point in our history. Under the old system of primogeniture 
and entail, some reckless son might seize the estate to the ex- 
clusion of all other members of the family. Under a monopoly- 
ridden, price-fixing system that is what takes place with reference 
to the whole national estate. While some live in luxury the great 
majority live in penury. This was the condition in the years pre- 
ceding the depression. This is the condition which will always 
prevail under a monopoly-controlled, price-fixing regime. It is 
a condition which will grow worse instead of better. It does not 
make any difference how much recovery we may have as that 
term is so sadly misused nowadays. There will always be under 
such a system a scanty, meager living for the vast majority and 
almost incalculable wealth for the few. The purchasing power of 
the masses will always be at the lowest ebb which, of itself, will 
stand as a constant menace to our whole economic system. 

What does the Republican Party propose to do about this? Is 
it satisfied with such a condition of affairs? What is the remedy? 
And do we propose to apply a remedy? Constitutional democracy, 
an independent judiciary, the whole grand scheme of free Ameri- 
can life are involved in righting this terrible, this brutal economic 
injustice. 

The Republican organization and the men who are making every 
effort to seize control of the Cleveland convention, the oil com- 
panies, the utility magnates, the du Ponts, the Browns of Ohio, 
the Edges of New Jersey, the Hiiles of New York believe in the 
system and are its defenders. “The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib.” They propose to return to this eco- 
nomic condition of 1928-29. They laud it and say that we must 
get back to it. That is why they are so active. But they will not 
return to it. They are not equal in genius, many of them, to 
Alexander Hamilton. But in their limited way they are making 
the same mistake. They may sink the Republican Party in their 
effort to return to it, but they will not return to this condition— 
the people will not let them return to it. We will either drive mo- 
nopoly and price fixing out of our system and restore to the disin- 
herited millions their rightful opportunity in the economic world, 
or we will move on to absolute governmental regimentation. And 
under either the reign of monopoly or the reign of Government 
regimentation, the free American citizen, who made this country 
and without whom this Republic cannot exist, will disappear as 
certainly as the free citizens disappeared in Germany and Italy. 

Whoever opposes monopoly and the price-fixing system and all 
the vicious consequences which foliow is immediately assailed as 
one opposed to business—fighting business—the enemy of business. 
None know better than those who raise the cry how utterly false 
it is. It is a fight for business, for legitimate business, for inde- 
pendent business. Breaking the grip of monopoly is the only hope 
for the independent groceryman, the independent, druggist, the 
independent businessman in any line. The man who builds up 
his business through industry and ability, through the superior 
quality of his goods, the honest independent businessman, is the 
prop and stay of our entire economic system, without which the 
system cannot exist, and he is entitled to the encouragement and 
protection of our Government. Monopoly is his enemy, and no one 
knows it better than he does. Price fixing is his doom, and no one 
knows it better than he does. Another 40 years of the growth of 
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monopoly, the spread of price fixing, such as we have had during 
the last 40 years, and the independent, legitimate businessman will 
disappear. In other words, this is a fight for the rights of the 
man who is willing to devote his ability, his energy to the building 
up of a business and to know that he will not be bludgeoned out 
of the economic field through an economic dictator. There ap- 
peared in the press dispatches the other day a statement to the 
effect that there were 5,000,000 young college men ready and 
anxious to enter upon a life of self-reliance, self-respect, individual 
initiative, and no place to go. We ought at least to give these 
young men an economic field uncontrolled, unsold, unpreempted. 
The great question of the day is: What can we do for the young 
people? The first thing we ought to do is to give them an open 
field and a fair chance. Ninety percent of them will do the rest. 

Ohio is a great agricultural State. We have a farm problem. 
We have had a farm problem increasing in seriousness for many 
years. We will have a farm problem so long as we have a dimin- 
ishing market for farm products. And we will have a diminishing 
market for farm products so long as there is a constant decrease 
in purchasing power upon the part of the masses. And there will 
be a constant decrease in purchasing power upon the purt of the 
masses so long as there is a power in this Government lodged in 
private interests which enables a few corporations to fix prices for 
130,000,000 people. The farmer was not at fault in 1928-29. He 
had produced and was prepared, assuming the American people 
could buy, to feed the American people. He was prepared to run 
his farm upon a successful basis if he could find someone to buy 
his products. But the people to whom he should have been per- 
mitted to sell did not have the money with which to buy. One- 
half of them, as I have said, were living upon the bare necessities of 
life. Even if this one-half had been able to purchase what they 
really needed for a decent standard of living there would have been 
no farm problem. I make this prediction, that we will have a farm 
problem and the farmer will be in distress, in spite of any remedial 
measures which we may undertake, unless purchasing power is 
restored to the masses of the American people. And that never 
can be done under a monopolistic controlled, price-fixing system. 
Every agricultural nation in the world at the present time is in- 
creasing its acreage of production. Chester Davis, the able As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, in an article published sometime 
ago, says: “While we in the United States are driving to shift 
plow land to grass, the British are encouraging through national 
programs a shift from grass to plow land.” So it is everywhere. 
We are shifting plow lands to grass. We would be shifting grass 
to plow lands if people could buy what an adequate diet demands. 

It is hoped by all, and by many believed, that we are moving 
toward recovery. Undoubtedly there is evidence of recovery. In 
some lines of business there is even evidence of prosperity. But, 
according to the report of the American Federation of Labor, we 
have 12,550,000 unemployed, a million more than a year ago. Ac- 
cording to a statement found in the New York Times on the 3d 
of March, we have 24,000,000 on relief, 3,000,000 more than in 
1934. How indicative this is of the kind of recovery which we 
speak of as recovery. That which drove us into the depression 
now proposes to give us a recovery for only a small portion of 
our people. A few days ago it was judicially determined that one 
of our most important food products was under the control of a 
price-fixing power. That caused a great deal of comment. But 
what would the comment be if. we would really realize, which I 
am informed is actually true, that close to 80 percent of all the 
things which enter the daily living of the people is either di- 
rectly, or indirectly, under the jurisdiction of some price-fixing 
power. I observed the other day that when the Government sent 
out for bids upon an important project, 19 responses came 
in all in the same figures. The proof of this conspiracy was at 
hand, And who pays these prices which thgse combinations fix 
except the overburdened taxpayer of the United States? If we 
are traveling back on the road of so-called prosperity ultimately 
to arrive at the destination of 1928-29, there will be no recovery 
for half the population of the United States. There never will 
be any recovery for them. They will always be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Need we regard this question of unemploy- 
ment as an insolvable mystery? These unemployed are the eco- 
nomic heirs of the 50,000,000 who were living on less than the 
bare necessities of life in the period of great prosperity. There 
is something basically, drastically, shamelessly wrong about such 
a system. And the question of 1936, after we have witnessed the 
proof of the effects of such a system, after our people through 6 
years have suffered the tortures of hell because of such a system, 
is: How are we going to meet the issue? 

It is admitted on all hands that regimentation, Government 
planning, as the phrase is used in popular parlance, must in- 
evitably work a tragic and fundamental change in our form of 
government. The citizen must surrender his right to conduct his 
business or pursue his avocation in his own way so long as he 
does not transgress the rights of others. He must be content to 
run his business in his own way only so long as he does not 
transgress the orders of some bureau. The friends of regimenta- 
tion make no concealment of the fact that the whole structure 
of government must undergo a complete change. This we shall 
dread to see. But let us be candid with ourselves. There is no 
way to avoid regimentation unless we are willing to eliminate the 
monopolistic system. As between the two, Government regimen- 
tation will in time prevail. 

Who initiated regimentation in this country—the monopolies 


and combines. They initiated the doctrine of curtailment of out- | 
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put even when millions of people were in need. Could a more 
perfect scheme for the impoverishment of the masses be conceived 
than the curtailment of output with power to fix prices on that 
which remained? They drove independent business from many 
fields of activity and reduced employment. They were the first to 
say: You shall not sell below a certain price and remain in busi- 
ness. They were the authors of price fixing throughout the coun- 
try. We cannot escape the dilemma. If we do not restore free 
enterprise in this country, then we are going to have regimenta- 
tion, either private or public. And either one, as I have said, 
means the end of the American scheme of life. But if the Repub- 
lican Party is so wedded to its idols, if it has not the courage to 
break away from these powerful forces, if the party and its candi- 
dates continue to accept the money and contributions of these 
forces, it is doomed to have no part in the liberation of American 
enterprise, just as the old Whig Party, by reason of its sheer moral 
cowardice, was doomed to have no part in liberating a race. 

The only recovery which will be recovery to a very large portion 
of our population, that portion which is being tossed back and 
forth between a state of the scantiest existence and a state of de- 
pendent charity, will come to us hand in hand with the free genius 
of the American people, operating under just and equal laws. A 
recovery which fails to bring to all our people a decent standard 
of living, a living wage, complete economic freedom, will be a cruel 
deception and nothing less than a brutal interlude to another 
catastrophe. We will make progress in reducing our debts and our 
taxes and unemployment, we will start to restore confidence to 
business and give courage to the average citizen, we will make 
progress in restoring purchasing power to the masses, indispensable 
to permanent economic recovery, when we establish and maintain 
free enterprise and break the hold of both private and public 
regimentation. 

The opposition in this State are constantly saying that I am out 
simply to make trouble, that I do not really care about the high 
honor the Convention will confer upon someone, but that I 
simply want to make trouble. Make trouble for whom? I 
should like to see my party win. I should like to see the Re- 
publican Party ss the confidence of the millions of voters 
who have left it and gone elsewhere. I should like to see it 
become a power again in shaping national affairs in the interest 
of a sorely perplexed people. I am perfectly certain that, if the 
leaders of the opposition in Ohio and their associates elsewhere 
control the national convention and write the platform and name 
the candidate, the party will not return to power—the Republi- 
can State of Ohio will continue to be in the Democratic column. 
Under their leadership and under their policies in which they 
believe, the party has forfeited the confidence of the average man 
and woman to a degree never before experienced in its history. 
It has ceased to be a power in the Nation. I oppose them, and 
I oppose their policies. That is the kind of trouble I am making. 
I confess my limitations, and I shall not likely be able to do all 
I should like to do. In their political philosophy, in their con- 
ception of economic justice, I see not one single promise or one 
single assurance looking to the betterment of the conditions of 
the 50,000,000 people who, when they were in power and their 
theories prevailed, were compelled to live on the bare necessities 
of life. Believing as I do, there is only one thing I can do, and 
that I am doing and that I will continue to do. 

We have the laws on the statute books, if enforced, to end 
monopoly and protect our people against its wrongs. We have 
the laws to protect the housewife against the economic masters 
who now determine the standard of living for the family. If we 
have not the laws already we have the power under the Consti- 
tution and the decisions of the courts to enact all necessary laws. 
It is solely a question of when we will use the constitutional 
power we have. 

This cannot be done by fine phrases in a political platform. 
It will not be done by a party or candidate who accepts favors 
and incurs obligations to these influences. For 40 years political 
parties have told the people over and over again of the great 
evils of monopoly, and how, if given power, they would deal with 
this subject in the interest of the people. The results accruing 
by reason of the failure to carry out these pledges are now to be 
seen on every hand. It is my conviction that the whole scheme 
of American life, of personal liberty, depend upon our effectively 
keeping this long-standing pledge. 

DUTIES OF THE “WHIP” IN CONGRESS 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from the pen of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] on 
the subject of the duties of “The Whip” in Congress, the 
article having been published in the Illinois State Register, of 
Springfield, Tl. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Illinois State Register, Springfield, 11] 
Doties or “THE WHIP” IN CONGRESS 
By James Hamiuton Lewis, United States Senator 

What is a party whip? 

What are his duties? 

Why have one? 
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What purpose is there in the selection of such a representative of 
a party in connection with legislation or the management of affairs 
in legislative business? 

Since my designation as the first party whip of the Senate in the 
Sixty-third Congress, these questions have often been asked me. 
A satisfactory reply sometimes is confusing, often not sufficiently 
informative to enable the inquirer to understand the reason for 
the selection of a whip. As a result, I have endeavored to trace the 
history of the whip in legislative and historical affairs. 


INSTRUMENT OF DISCIPLINE 


We find the whip used throughout the ages as the instrument of 
punishment and sometimes of torture. The Babylonians used it 
for the punishment of slaves who sometimes were captured, kings, 
nobles, and generals of unfortunate nations that came under their 
control. 

The Persians followed a similar course. The Egyptian taskmasters 
always carried a whip for the driving of the slaves. Ghengis Khan 
and Kublai Khan armed their disciplinary officers with whips which 
were used generally in the punishment of violators of their orders. 

It remained, however, for the English to establish some order and 
to record the purposes of the legislative whip. They sought a more 
modern title from which to take the name of whip but which was, 
nevertheless, an instrument of discipline, menace, and punishment. 


ENGLISH ADAPT HUNTING NAME 


The English were great hunters. They had what was known as 
the “whipper-in” in their fox hunts. Webster defines a “whipper- 
in” as “a huntsman who keeps the hounds from wandering and 
whips them in, if necessary.” 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, fourteenth edition, page 569, gives 
the following definition of the whip, which is the only authentic 
description I have been able to find: 

“Whip, in English parliamentary usage, denotes a member, 
chosen by the leader or leaders of a political party for the special 
duty of securing the attendance of the other members of that 
party on all necessary occasions, the term being abbreviated from 
the whipper-in of a hunt. The name is also given to the sum- 
mons urging members of the party to attend. The urgency or 
importance of the notice sent by the whips to their following is 
indicated by the number of lines underscoring the notice, a 
four-line whip usually signifying the extremest urgency. The 
chief government whip also holds the office of patronage secretary 
to the treasury. so called because when offices were freely dis- 
tributed to secure the support of members, it was his chief duty 
to dispose of the patronage to the best advantage of his party. 
He is still the channel through which such patronage, if left to 
the prime minister, is dispensed. The parties not in office have 
unpaid whips. The whips also arrange for the pairing of such 
of the members of their party as desire to be absent with those 
members of the opposition who also desire to be absent. The 
chief whips of either party further arrange in consultation with 
each other the leading speakers in an important debate, and also 
its length, and give the list of speakers to the speaker or chair- 
man, who usually falls in with the arrangement. They take no 
part in debate themselves, but are constantly present in the house 
during its sittings, keeping a finger, as it were, upon the pulse of 
the house, and constantly informing their leader of the state of 
the house. When any division is regarded as a strictly party one, 
the whips act as tellers in the division.” 

It will be noted from the foregoing that the duty of the whip 
under the English system is dual—that is, both in the election of 
members of Parliament and in legislative performance afterward. 


TITLE ANGLO-SAXON 


I do not find any reference to the employment of whips in the 
legislative bodies of the other great nations. A reference occurs 
in a French treatise on the British system as “les whippers in.” 
Of the numerous parties in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
leaders are frequently taken into the cabinet, but there is no 
indication of a person charged with the responsibility of obtain- 
ing party support. If it is done at all, it is through the party 
leaders who make a partisan appeal. 

With the establishment of Fascist control in Italy, the various 
parties disappeared. This also happened in Germany when the 
Nazis took over the Government. 

According to the Encyclopedia of Europe, VI, page 640, in Russia 
“the All-Union central executive committee numbers 451. It 
meets four times a year and once more at the conclusion of the 
All-Union Congress. This body is the nearest equivalent to a 
parliament in the Russian constitution, since the All-Union Con- 
gress of Soviets, with more than 1,100 members, can only give 
general directions on main principles. The preparation for its 
sessions are made by the Presidium of 27 members elected by the 
executive committee from among its own members and for its 
own period of office. It prepares the order of business which it 
publishes 2 weeks at least before the session commences, and 
provides members with necessary reports.” 

— has no Official corresponding to the whip in its parlia- 
ment. 

DUTIES OF A WHIP 

Perhaps before going into detail under the American system, 
it might be well to give the definition of the duties of the whip 
in the American Congress as outlined by William Tyler Page 
during his tenure as Clerk of the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Page gave me this description in the last administration when 
he was clerk of the Seventy-second Congress: 
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“The office of whip comes to us from the British Parliament. 
That is, the name does, and it has been used for some 200 years. 
It is probable that every legislative body, as long as there have 
been such bodies, has had some person who has acted in this 
capacity. 

“The whip looks after the membership of his party and en- 
deavors to have them present to vote on important measures. 
When the vote is apt to be close he checks up, finds out who is 
out of the city, and advises absentees by wire of the important 
measures coming up. 

“There are many hours of long debate when many Members 
do not feel it necessary to be present and listening, and they go 
along attending to their other business, which in many cases is 
pressing. The whip keeps posted on the daily program, and if 
something important comes up where votes will be taken he noti- 
fies the membership of his party. Occasionally Members’ offices 
are notified by phone from the whip’s office that ‘all Members 
are desired on the floor immediately.’ After such notice is phoned 
around you will see the House gradually fill up with Members.” 


REPUBLICAN WHIP 


The whip has also a duty to perform in connection with the 
White House. The President occasionally seeks information from 
the whip as to the sentiment of the House on important adminis- 
tration measures, about the prospect of passage of certain bills, 
and the whip naturally reflects the President’s view about many 
things and is in a position to know the administration’s policy. 

By substituting the word “Democratic” or “Republican”, the 
duties of the whip, as defined by Mr. Page, are identical. 

The close association with the White House depends upon the 
membership of the respective Houses of the Congress. If the 
administration is Democratic, as at present, and there is a Demo- 
cratic majority in both Houses, the connection is direct. Should 
the membership of either House become Republican with a Demo- 
cratic President, the minority becomes the contacting party in 
place of the majority. This condition frequently has existed dur- 
ing the life of the Republic and may prevail under either or any 

arty. 

’ WHIP SYSTEMS COMPARED 

It will be noted from the description of the powers of the whip 
in the English Parliament and the duties defined by Mr. Page that 
the whip in Parliament represents the Government, while the 
whip in Congress is a party designation. The English whips resign 
with the Cabinet when there is a change. The American whips 
may continue in the performance of their duties regardless of a 
change in the administration, simply shifting from the majority to 
the minority side, or vice versa—that is, of course, with the under- 
standing that they are again designated by their parties in the 
organization of the new Congress. 

Another difference in their duties may be found in the distribu- 
tion of patronage by the English whips, whereas the congressional 
whips have no direct connection with the distribution of party 
patronage except insofar as it pertains to the portion allotted to 
them as individual Members of the Congress. 


METHODS OF DISCIPLINE 


Under the English system whips are empowered to indicate 
punishment in the event of failure to perform according to the 
wishes of the Government. For instance, in Volume I, Govern- 
ment of England, House of Commons, it is related that the whips 
may send a one-line lithograph notice indicating that the presence 
of a member is desired at a particular session of Parliament. A 
notice of two thick lines indicates “come on pain of being thought 
a deserter.” A four-line notice is only sent as a signal of the 
extremest urgency in the nature of a division of the House when 
the future of the Government may be determined. 

American whips have no such authority as this. They may send 
notices to the Members to be present. Through the clerks of the 
majority and minority they may arrange pairs; that is, the voting 
of some absentee or present Member in favor of the question with 
some absentee or present Member who is opposed. Under the Eng- 
lish system the whips make up the committees. Under the 
American system committees of the Members of the Congress 
designate committees. 

Under the English system the government whip is paid, while 
the whips of the minority parties are designated by their leaders 
and are independent of the governmental organization. Under the 
American system the whips are Members of the Senate and House 
and have clerks representing the majority and minority to assist 
in their work. 

The Speaker, the party caucus, or the floor leaders may appoint 
whips in the House, and the Committee on Committees, a party 
caucus, or the floor leaders select them in the Senate. 


CALLING ABSENTEES 


Some years ago a system of electric calls was instituted in the 
Government buildings. Now, wherever Members may be—in the 
committee rooms of the Capitol or the Senate and House Office 
Buildings or in their own offices—bells are rung announcing the 
time for convening, roll calls, executive sessions, recess, and ad- 
journment, so that any Member wherever he may be in the afore- 
mentioned buildings can proceed to the Chambers and respond 
to roll call if necessary. Should a Senator be visiting the House 
or a Representative calling on a Senator, he would have to be 
reached by a messenger, if his vote should be required. 

In the old days personal messengers had to be sent. It was the 
duty of the whips to see that a quorum was present and that all 
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the Members tn Washington who could be reached were on hand 
when an important question was under consideration. Then came 
the telephone. Now the electric system eliminates the messenger 
service, and messengers are required only when there is a call of 
the House or Senate, when the Sergeants at Arms have to summon 
each individual Senator or Congressman. 

FIRST DEMOCRATIC WHIP 


So far as I have been able to learn, I was the first Democratic 
whip appointed in the history of the United States Senate. It 
was during the first Wilson administration. We had many im- 
portant questions before the Senate in that pre-war period. Then 
came the war, when the demands on the whip’s time were con- 
tinuous and exacting. A similar condition existed in the Seventy- 
third Congress, when all the emergency legislation under the 
Roosevelt administration was being considered. Congressman 
ArgTHurR H. Greenwoop, of Indiana, was the whip of the House. 

There was no time when our duties did not require the most 
solicitous attention and consideration. Tact, patience, good 
humor, and unfailing courtesy are required. 

The duties of the Senate whip demand his presence on the 
floor as constantly as possible. Sometimes the long hours test his 
physical capacity, but generally he is devoted to “watchful wait- 
ing.” He is ex-officio assistant floor leader, and in the absence of 
the floor leader, and other assistants, may be called upon to 
represent his party. 

REPORTS ON SITUATION 


At roll calls he reports absentees and pairs which have been 
brought to his attention. He is not supposed to introduce bills 
lest they may divert his attention from his floor duties. While 
the parliamentary whip is not supposed to engage in debate, there 
is no such restriction on the congressional whips. In fact, as 
assistant floor leaders it often becomes necessary for them to do so. 

I count it a crowning honor that after serving through three 
Congresses, I was again selected as whip by my colleagues after 
being out of the Senate for 12 years. Again they honored me in 
the Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth Congresses. Six times whip 
of my party is a record of which I am extremely proud. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF FUNDS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of Monday morning, May 11, 1936, entitled 
“The Battle of Relief Giants.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp,.as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of May 11, 1936] 
THE BATTLE OF THE RELIEF GIANTS 


The intensified struggle now in progress between P. W. A. 
Chief Ickes and W. P. A. Chief Hopkins over the spending of 
the relief billions conceivably may have a powerful influence on 
the national political situation in this Presidential year. 

Mr. Ickes’ threat to reduce his administrative personnel by 25 
percent is the direct result of the refusal of the House to ear- 
mark for the use of P. W. A. $350,000,000 to $700,000,000 of the 
new relief funds. President Roosevelt has been vigorously op- 
posed to an additional P. W. A. grant, and the House—what 
else would it do?—agreed with him. 

If the proposed P. W. A. personnel reduction could be regarded 
as an authentic economy move, purposefully directed toward a 
trimming of 2,000 jobholders from bureaucratic pay rolls, there 
might be good reason for taxpayers to rejoice. But this is not 
clear. First, Mr. Ickes’ move seems to be intended as an impor- 
tunate plea to the Senate for P. W. A. aid. Second, if none of the 
new relief money is allocated to Ickes, it means that virtually all 
of it will be administered by Chief Boondoggier Hopkins, of 
W. P. A. 

One of the more difficult problems posed for the citizenry by 
the New Deal is how to choose between evils, how to select the less 
futile of two futilities. P. W. A. has been a costly luxury. Its 
ability to provide jobs has been disappointing in relation to the 
millions it has expended. 

But whatever its efficacy as a recovery agency, P. W. A. manages 
to show something achieved through the money spent. In this 
respect, if in no other, its record is in marked contrast to that of 
W.P.A. The Hopkins department of work relief provides jobs and 
wages for the enactment of the most useless, unmecessary public 
program known to man. 

It has been plain for some time that President Roosevelt believed 
with Hopkins that relief, rather than work, should be emphasized 
in work-relief projects. At the same time there could be no mis- 
taking the fact that the President’s enthusiasm for Mr. Ickes’ 
endeavors had waned to the vanishing point. The present pros- 
pect is that unless the Senate responds to the Ickesian cry for 
help and specifies part of the $1,425,000,000 proposed relief fund 
for projects requiring large expenditures for materials, or unless 
there should be a separate appropriation for the purpose, the 
P. W. A. will be permitted quietly to lapse. 

While it would be inadvisable to appropriate for P. W. A. funds 
which would be in addition to the $1,425,000,000 relief bill, there is 
something to be said for letting Mr. Ickes have a share in the 
spending of the work-relief money. Industry would receive some 
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benefit thereby, and the W. P. A. boondoggiers would be prevented 
from frittering away the entire fund. 

In this strange situation the political anomaly is readily per- 
ceptible. W. P. A. has come to be a political factor of no inconse- 
quential moment. A large W. P. A. fund, unburdened by liens for 


the purchase of materials, would be a powerful campaign instru- 


ment. 

But W. P. A. has become a synonym for futility, for waste, for 
politics in relief, for failure of accomplishment. Scandals and 
controversies over it exist in many States. On the other hand, 


Ickes’ P. W. A. has been virtually free from charges of politics and 


graft. For the administration to put all its relief and campaign 


eggs in W. P. A.’s basket to the virtual exclusion of P. W. A.’s seems 
to be something 


less than astute political management. 
Out of this battle of the giants over which group of New Deal 


Pr gage shall administer the new relief fund emerges one shining 
act. 


It is that the whole Federal relief and work-relief system as 
organized and operated by the New Deal is a hopeless conglomera- 


tion of waste, ineffectiveness, and politics, and that it demands a 
thorough and complete overhauling 


The Roosevelt administration is ill-equipped to correct a grave 
condition for which it is primarily responsible. 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE TARIFF QUESTION—-ADDRESS BY HENRY 
F. GRADY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the ConcresstionaL Recorp an address de- 
livered at the convention of the National League of Women 
Voters in Cincinnati on April 29, 1936, by Henry F. Grady, 
of the State Department, with reference to “A new approach 
to the tariff question.” A few days ago I asked that this 
address be printed in the Recorp, but since, on account of its 
length, an estimate of the number of pages it would cover 
was required, it was not printed at that time. I have ob- 
tained the estimate, and I renew the request. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

I am very happy to have an opportunity to address the mem- 
bers of the National League of Women Voters. The fact that the 
subject of the tariff, in both its domestic and international phases, 
has had a place on your study program for a number of years 
indicates that you have been doing your own thinking on the 
fundamental economic principles involved in the question of 
tariffs. I feel, therefore, that I can proceed at once to the con- 
sideration of certain aspects of the tariff question and the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program, which, in view of widely held 
misconceptions, apparently cannot be clarified too carefully nor 
emphasized too strongly. 

One of these misconceptions is the belief that the United States 
is not dependent in any important degree upon international 
trade for prosperity. How many times have you read or heard it 
said that since exports amount to only 10 percent or less of do- 
mestic production, they are unimportant and efforts to restore our 


‘international trade are useless? I need not discuss with you at 


length the utterly misleading nature of this shallow generaliza- 
tion. You know what the loss of export markets has meant to 
the farmers who grow crops for export; to the industries which 
must export a large part of their output in order to enable them 
to operate profitably with full working forces; to the transporta- 
tion companies, banks, and other agencies which facilitate the 
movement of goods in foreign trade; and to all of us as con- 
sumers. Nor is the cotton farmer, the tobacco grower or the 
manufacturer of automobiles or agricultural machinery impressed 
by such specious reasoning; he knows that good export markets 
bring him prosperity and that loss of those markets means re- 

duced purchasing power and hardship. Half of the population of 
the Southern States depends, directly or indirectly, upon cotton 
production for its income, and over half of our cotton crop nor- 
mally is sold abroad. When cotton exports decline and the price 
of cotton falls, the decreased purchasing power of millions of peo- 
ple in the South has a depressing effect upon virtually every State 
and every industry in the country. The welfare of many growers 
of crops sold entirely in the domestic market is closely linked 
with that of the export industries and the size of industrial pay 
Trolls; Just as the prosperity of many manufacturers of products 
sold very largely or solely in the domestic market depends im- 
portantly upon the purchasing power of farmers in the sections 
of the country where export crops are grown. 

Those who belittle the importance to this country of interna- 
tional trade generally are interested in, or supported by, the 
branches of agriculture or industry which fear foreign competition 
and which rely upon high tariffs as a substitute for efficiency and 
economy. Among those who regard as futile any effort to restore 
our international trade are a number of persons of some intellec- 
tual attainment. Some in this group recognize the dependence of 
American agriculture and industry upon export markets, but 
instead of advocating measures designed to restore lost markets 
abroad, they conclude that we should free ourselves from that 
dependence by adjusting our agricultural and industrial plant to 
the requirements of the domestic market alone. These theorists 
apparently give little or no thought to the vast economic and 
social problems which such a violent adjustment would involve; 
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they offer no hope to the millions of unemployed workers in our 
cities or to the impoverished farmers and farm workers who for 
decades or generations have come to depend upon the exchange 
of our exportable surpluses for the products of other countries 
which we need or desire. Others in this group of intellectual 
antiforeign traders Jump to the conclusion that however desirable 
a restoration of our international trade might be, the obstacles to 
its restoration are insuperable. Therefore, they counsel, our ener- 
gies should be devoted to the unhappy task of adjusting our pro- 
duction to the requirements of the domestic market, regardless of 
the economic and human cost. In the first place, these well- 
meaning prophets of doom usually greatly exaggerate the rigidity 
of the obstacles to be overcome, in some cases being misled by 
the superficially reasonable notion that the post-war industrializa- 
tion in many countries and agricultural developments in others 
have destroyed forever the basis for any important volume of 
foreign trade for the United States. In the second place, they 
generally fail to realize that effective means of restoring our 
international trade are at our 

Most of the conclusions drawn by minimizers of the importance 
to this country of international trade would be harmiess if they 
were not believed in by people who have not had an opportunity to 
study intelligently the economic and social cance of such 
trade. An unusual argument is that In the late twenties, when we 
were at the peak of prosperity, our exports were just about 
balanced by our imports, hence, if there had been no foreign trade 
at all, prosperity would have remained in all its vigor. Surely no 
one could believe that our prosperity did not, in fact, depend 
in an important measure upon the production, exchange, and con- 
sumption of the nine or ten billion dollars’ worth of products 
represented by our average annual exports and imports in those 
years. If this flourishing foreign trade had not existed there 
would have been less production, less trade, less purchasing 
power, and a lower standard of living. The use of production 
facilities for foreign trade does not mean that those facilities are 
taken away from production for the domestic market; it means 
the employment of workers and resources in the most profitable 
ways and a larger national income than would be possible without 
foreign trade. 

The issue in the field of foreign trade does not lie between those 
who favor extremely high tariffs and those who advocate free 
trade. No responsible Government official at the present time is 
advocating the latter The real issue lies between those 
who would keep our tariff at its present high level and add still 
higher restrictions on noncompetitive as well as competitive im- 
ports and those who advocate the removal of excessively high 
trade restrictions so that international trade may again move 
along natural channels and resume the profitable proportions it had 
attained prior to 1930. Those who advocate maintenance of the 
tariff and the further reduction of imports maintain that inter- 
nationalists overestimate the importance of foreign trade. They 
profess to believe that an approach to self-sufficiency is desirable 
as a means of bringing about a more diversified industrial and 
agricultural society and as a means of giving industry and agricul- 
ture stability by making them independent of the commercial 
policies of foreign countries. They make much of the false argu- 
ment that only by keeping out imports can we maintain our 
standard of living. 

A number of European countries today are making a great ef- 
fort to establish economic self-sufficiency. They are growing 
wheat at costs far above the world price. They are developing 
artificial fibers as a substitute for cotton and are pushing the 
production of artificial silk. They are replacing American lard 
with vegetable oils and whale oil, and are experimenting with 
the production of synthetic sugar. They are doing all these 
things, regardless of cost, in an effort to make themselves inde- 
pendent of other countries in case of war or as a means of pro- 
tecting endangered currencies or various branches of agricul- 
ture. But no one would say that they are improving or even 
maintaining their standards of living. 

The United States is in a more favorable position than perhaps 
any other country to establish an autarchy. We have wheat, 
vegetables, citrus and other fruits; we have cattle and poultry; 
we have sugar and tobacco; we have cotton; we have iron and 
coal; and we have wood and oil. We could get along without 
bananas, chocolate, tea, spices, and silk; and we could substitute 
glass for tin containers. We might have difficulties about rub- 
ber and a few other commodities, but on the whole, it is agreed, 
we could attain an exclusively American standard of living. But, 
definitely and inevitably, it would not be nearly as high a stand- 
ard of living as we have enjoyed in the past. If we should insist 
upon producing a maximum of goods for ourselves without regard 
to costs, our standard of living would go down. Our farmers, in- 
dustrial workers, and others would have to make painful adjust- 
ments involving great economic hardships and vast social and 
governmental problems. Moreover, the permanent loss of our 
foreign markets inevitably would bring with it a degree of regi- 
mentation and Government interference quite incompatible with 
the freedom of private enterprise which we associate with Ameri- 
can political ideals. The experiences of the past few years of 
depression would seem delightful by comparison. While it is 
true that there are in this country relatively few advocates of 
thoroughgoing self-sufficiency, there are not a few who seek ad- 
ditional barriers against imports of foreign products, which would 
be a step in the direction of self-sufficiency and of its conse- 
quences that I have just indicated. 
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What is needed if we are to regain the standard of living which 
prevailed in the twenties is a downward revision of our tariff and a 
scaling down of foreign barriers against our exports. VW’idespread 
recognition of this necessity would greatly facilitate the task of 
restoring our foreign trade. Unfortunately such recognition is de- 
layed by the lack of appreciation on the part of many people of 
the fact that our own tariff has had a disastrous effect upon our 
foreign trade and that the decline of that trade has contributed 
heavily to present unemployment and lowered standards of living. 
That tariffs increase the cost of living is admitted even by legis- 
lators who advocate high tariffs. An analysis of votes on the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill of 1930, for example, reveals that Sen- 
ators from metropolitan and industrial areas, who consistently 
voted for increased tariffs on industrial and other items, voted 
against increases when it came to tariffs on food items in demand 
by their metropolitan constituents. 

Those of you who act as custodian of the family budget doubt- 
less are interested in the consumer aspe.t of the trade-agree- 
ments program, since the value of your income and the standard 
of comfort it will provide for your families are directly determined 
by the cost of living and the amount your dollar will buy. In this 
connection, I should like to mention the illusion that consumer 
advantages resulting from foreign trade are incompatible with the 
economic welfare of the country. Buying “American” at the ex- 
pense of your purse is likely to be worse than a futile sacrifice. 
By doing so you may be increasing the profits of a particular in- 
dustry, but you are not adding to the sum total of employment 
nor to the fuller use of our domestic production facilities. On 
the contrary, you may create unemployment in the country’s 
export industries by helping to make it more difficult for foreign 
countries to acquire purchasing power for our products. 

There is much confused thinking about the farmer's relation 
to the tariff. Of late there has been an encouraging amount of 
discussion of this question from which has emerged more clearly 
than heretofore the realization that our high tariff on manu- 
factured products has subsidized many branches of industry at 
the expense of the farmer and the consumer. Farm leaders real- 
ize that our tariff on agricultural products has in general been 
ineffective by reason of the fact that many of the products are 
on an export basis, and frequently refer to the disparity between 
agriculture and industry. However, the preponderance of opinion 
among farm leaders and their supporters appears to be that parity 
between agriculture and industry can be obtained sooner and 
with greater certainty by measures giving the farmer special bene- 
fits than by measures affecting the tariff privileges accorded to 
industry. That is why they hailed the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act benefits as “the farmer’s tariff.” 

Unfortunately, many farmers have been swept along with the 
current of this superficially attractive short cut to parity with 
industry without realizing how it affects their immediate and 
long-run interests. They are prone to regard the emergency meas- 
ures adopted by the Administration to tide them over a difficult 
period when our agricultural exports were at low ebb and stocks 
were piling up, as a permanent solution of their problems, whereas 
the real objective of these measures was to effect an orderly retreat, 
through planned curtailment of production, from a temporarily 
adverse world-market situation. If the farmers of this country, 
particularly those who customarily grow crops far in excess of 
domestic requirements, realized fully what has caused their pres- 
ent difficulties I believe that the sentiment in favor of short cuts 
to parity with industry would wane and finally evaporate. I 
believe this because it must be obvious to anyone who takes the 
time to think about it that these short cuts do not contribute in 
any way whatever to the restoration of the farmer’s export mar- 
kets. Indeed, if such measures involve further restrictions upon 
imports of largely or wholly noncompetitive agricultural products 
they make the farmer’s basic problem worse rather than better. 
They make it worse by decreasing the purchasing power of the 
People in other countries for the products of our farms and 
factories when what is urgently needed is an increase of foreign 
purchasing power for our cotton, pork products, tobacco, fruits, 
and other farm products. Moreover, such measures encourage log 
rolling by means of which, in return for industrial support of 
ineffective agricultural tariffs, the farmers are induced to support 
industrial tariffs which are effective and which add to the farmers’ 
burden as consumers and as exporters. 

In the absence of loans to other countries, which appear to be 
out of the question at this time on any important scale, the only 
way the people of those countries can buy more from us is to sell 
more to us. From this it follows as night follows day that we 
should reduce some of the excessive barriers to the sale in this 
country of foreign products needed or desired by our industries, 
our farmers, our industrial workers, and by all of us as consumers. 
If the truth of this could be brought home to the farmers of this 
country, their leaders, and their supporters, I am convinced that 
their good sense would lead them to endorse the efforts which 
our Government is making to restore foreign markets for our 
agricultural and other products by means of reasonable adjust- 
ments of our tariff in connection with trade agreements with 
foreign countries. - 

Under these agreements we not only obtain the reduction or 
removal of foreign tariffs, quotas, and other restrictions against 
our agricultural and other export products but also create the 
opportunity for the people of other countries to acquire additional 
purchasing power for our products. Literally hundreds of con- 
cessions on agricultural products have been obtained from foreign 
countries under trade agreements concluded to date as compared 
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with a relatively few and limited concessions on foreign agricul- 
tural products, mainly noncompetitive or only indirectly competi- 
tive, necessarily given in return. This fact, and the encouraging 
increases in the exports of certain agricultural products to coun- 
tries with which trade agreements have been in force for some 
time, demonstrate the effectiveness of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram as a means of reopening foreign markets for the products of 
our farms. This fundamentally sound method of attacking the 
farmer’s problem is gradually but surely bringing the farmer closer 
to parity with industry, at a higher instead of a lower level, with- 
out serious injury to the latter. Certain persons unfriendly to 
the trade-agreements program have endeavored to minimize its” 
importance to the farmer by pointing to the increase in imports 
of certain agricultural products in 1935 and inferring or baldly 
stating that such imports resulted from the trade-agreements 
program. There is, of course, no truth in such inferences or state- 
ments. The unusual imports were caused mainly by the unprece- 
dentedly severe drought of 1934 and unusually high prices, and 
came in over the rates of the Hawley-Smoot tariff. 

Before leaving the subject of the farmer’s relation to the tariff, 
I should like to mention another short cut to prosperity which 
seems to appeal to certain farm groups and their supporters. 1 
refer to export-bounty plans. These plans, which assume a variety 
of forms, involve a drain upon the general funds of the Treasury, 
to which we all contribute, for the benefit of a limited number 
of beneficiaries; they encounter resistance on the part of foreign 
countries which offset with special charges or restrictions any 
bounties granted in the country of export; and they are wholly in- 
effective with respect to quota restrictions and exchange controls 
imposed by foreign countries. Obviously they do not help to in- 
crease foreign purchasing power for the products of our farms; 
they do not strike at the root of the farmer’s difficulties. 

Many industrial workers, and people who would be industrial 
workers if only they could find jobs, have been led to believe that 
our generally high tariff on industrial products, including pro- 
hibitive rates of duty on many items, is a necessary protection 
against foreign competition and a guaranty of their wage scales 
and standards of living. How they can believe this after the 
bitter experiences of the depression years, when our highest tariff 
was matched by the highest level of unemployment ever known in 
this country and when wages and standards of living sank to levels 
not believed possible a few years earlier, is understandable only 
on the assumption that they are not fully aware of the damage 
done by our own short-sighted tariff measures and by those of other 
countries. Another explanation of the persistence of the notion 
that a high tariff protects the worker’s wages and his job probably 
is to be found in the fact that during the twenties our huge loans to 
foreigners enabled them to buy our products despite our high 
tariff which, had it not been for such loans, would have nrevented 
them from acquiring the necessary purchasing power for such 
large quantities of our goods by means of exports of their prod- 
ucts to this country. Thus the stifling effects of our tariff were 
postponed until the loans to foreigners ceased abruptly. After 
that, our export as well as import trade collapsed; unemployment 
mounted rapidly; wages and standards of living fell. 

Intelligent industrial workers must realize now that they have 
been the dupes of the real beneficiaries of high tariffs, namely, 
the relatively small number of industrialists and capitalists who 
have reaped the benefits of the tariff in the form of monopoly 
profits at the expense of consumers, including the workers in their 
own factories. They must be beginning to realize also that, in the 
absence of loans to foreign countries, our own tariff wall against 
imports is also an effective barrier against the exportation of the 
products of our strongest branches of industry and agriculture. 
From the viewpoint of labor generally, the stoppage of the flow of 
international trade by our tariff and by the trade restrictions im- 
posed by other countries has meant the slowing up of industrial 
activity, depressed wage scales, and restricted opportunities for em- 
ployment; the increase in international trade which would result 
from the reduction of excessive trade barriers would, just as 
surely, mean greater industrial activity, improved wage scales, and 
reemployment of many workers. 

There is evidence that labor leaders and organizations are be- 
coming interested in the relationship between international trade 
and employment. Thus the governing body of the International 
Labor Office, Geneva, recently adopted a resolution calling for a 
study of employment in countries where significant changes in ex- 
ports and imports, or either, have taken place and of the incomes of 
workers in such countries. This I regard as a very encouraging step 
in the direction of freeing the workers of this and other countries 
from misconceptions in regard to the importance to them of a 
flourishing two-way trade and in regard to the tariff question. 

Any effective measure designed to restore our foreign trade should 
command the active support of agriculture and labor, since greater 
industrial activity and larger pay rolls in the industrial centers 
mean improved demand and firmer prices for farm products and 
greater purchasing power in the farming sections means an im- 
proved market for manufactured products. This applies to farm 
and factory products sold entirely within our borders as well as to 
the products of which we normally have supplies in excess of 
domestic requirements. Figures show that there is a definite cor- 
relation between factory pay rolls and farm income, which indi- 
cates that increases in the purchasing power of industrial workers 
are in large part passed on to farmers in the form of increased 
purchases of dairy products and other foodstuffs. 

The removal of excessive trade restrictions naturally involves 
some economic readjustment, but the maintenance of our present 
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high-tariff barriers would mean the permanent renunciation of a 
healthy foreign trade and hence would involve far greater eco- 
nomic and social readjustments. Free trade between the States 
of our Union involves constant economic readjustment, yet there 
has been no serious agitation for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which would permit the States to impose tariffs as a means of 
avoiding such readjustments. One of my colleagues recently 
pointed out that in his State, Massachusetts, the dairy industry has 
been shrinking and that Massachusetts is buying milk from Ver- 
mont, butter from Minnesota, and cheese from Wisconsin when it 
has available many hundreds of acres on which it could, if neces- 
sary, support an adequate dairy industry of its own. In the textile 
field, industries have been moving south and have taken with them 
many markets formerly served by Massachusetts. The carriage fac- 
tories formerly operating in Massachusetts might have been turned 
into automobile plants if Massachusetts could have secured pro- 
tection against Detroit automobiles. Unable to utilize a State tariff 
as a means of reserving the Massachusetts market for producers in 
that State, the people of Massachusetts have turned to new and 
more profitable industries which find markets far beyond New 
England to the west and in foreign countries. The adjustments 
caused by the freely competitive conditions under which American 
industry is functioning are more than compensated for by the huge 
markets which the absence of trade restrictions has created in this 
country and which have enabled American industry to develop 
mass-production methods to an unparalleled extent. 

The conditions and circumstances which enable American indus- 
try to function under competitive conditions in so large an area 
as the United States, I believe, hold good to a considerable extent 
in the international field. The inventive genius of the American 
people along mechanical lines is universally acknowledged. We 
have shown our supremacy in the designing of industrial machin- 
ery and in the production of automotive vehicles, office equipment, 
and other products, and we have applied scientific methods to agri- 
culture. We have sold enormous quantities of various commodi- 
ties in the world market before serious competition could appear; 
and as competition develops our mechanical processes ordinarily 
are several steps in advance of those of other countries so that 
we retain comvetitive advantages while at the same time we are 
forging ahead with new and different products. Nevertheless 
many persons promptly become alarmed when lower tariffs are 
discussed because they fear that American workers will be dis- 
placed to the degree that imports are permitted to enter. Statis- 
tics give clear proof, not, indeed, that increased imports are neces- 
sarily the cause of increased home employment but that increased 
imports and increased employment are by no means incompatible. 
When we compare the index figures of employment compiled by 
the Federal Reserve Board since 1916 with import statistics, we 
find that as imports increased, employment increased and that 
each year that imports decreased, employment likewise decreased. 
With the exception of one year, the same statement applies to 
imports in relation to factory pay rolls. Those who call for still 
higher barriers against foreign products, ostensibly on the ground 
that otherwise some industry or branch of agriculture in this 
country will be ruined, evidently have a very low regard for the 
inventive genius, adaptability, and resourcefulness of the Ameri- 
can people and underestimate the abundance and variety of our 
natural resources. 

You are, of course, well aware of the main objectives of the trade- 
agreements program. They are indeed so clear-cut that it is some- 
what difficult to believe that there could be any misconceptions 
concerning them. However, from time to time and in certain quar- 
ters come statements which indicate that the objectives of our 
program for the restoration of our international trade are not 
thoroughly understood. It has even been alleged, for example, that 
under trade agreements with foreign countries American agricul- 
ture is being sacrificed in the interest of American industry. The 
opposite also has been alleged, namely, that industry is being sacri- 
ficed for the benefit of agriculture. The plain truth is that neither 
is being sacrificed. On the contrary, foreign markets for important 
branches of both agriculture and industry are being effectively 
reopened by means of these agreements. The allegation that the 
trade-agreements program is being carried out by free-trade theo- 
rists is scarcely worthy of comment. The facts themselves, as they 
appear in the trade agreements concluded, are sufficient refutation 
of such an absurd charge. 

There is comparatively little criticism of the use of the bilateral 
trade-agreements method rather than unilateral tariff legislation as 
a means of reducing trade barriers. It seems to be quite generally 
appreciated that the unilateral method would not be practicable at 
this time. If the world’s commerce were free from the many re- 
strictive devices instituted in recent years, and if some sort of a 
stable international monetary standard were in operation, the low- 
ering of our own tariffs doubtless would result in an increase in 
export commerce more or less corresponding to the increase in im- 
ports facilitated by our tariff reductions. But with conditions as 
they are today, a unilateral tariff-reduction program, even if politi- 
cally feasible, probably would not increase exports quickly enough 
to compensate for disturbances to certain branches of American 
industry. At a time when we are just emerging from a depression, 
it is necessary that our tariff program provide immediate opportun- 
ity for increased exports through reciprocal concessions granted 
certain of our products. 

The method of reciprocal bilateral bargaining which has been 
adopted as the most immediately feasible and promising approach 
to our tariff and foreign-trade problem reflects a departure from 
isolationism at a critical time when isolationism has grown to such 
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an exaggerated stature that it tends to destroy economic progress 
and to endanger the peace of the world. Its full implications mean 
a new American commercial policy adapted to our present inter- 
national commercial, economic, end financial position. To the 
extent that this new policy becomes established in our institutional 
system we will have moved from an autonomous to a conventional 
tariff policy. 

The method of reciprocal bilateral agreements has a number of 
important advantages over the congressional or autonomous method 
which the United States has followed in the past: 

(a) The trade-agreements program has been remarkably free from 
lobbyists and from the high-pressure tactics generally used by spe- 
cial-interest groups to secure increased tariff privileges. 

(b) Perhaps for the first time the tariff question is being ap- 
proached from the point of view of national interest—the general 
welfare of farmers, workers, industrialists, and consumers—rather 


than from the standpoint of special industrial or sectional groups. | 


The careful study and investigation carried out by a large group 
of experts regarding the commodities in respect of which our tariff 
rates might be reduced in the interest of expanding our export trade 
assures a type of scientific tariff adjustment such as our country 
has never had before. 

(c) Our country has been among the last of the important com- 
mercial countries to give up the procedure of tariff making by 
purely autonomous legislative action. The present method brings 
the United States into line with the tariff method used by other 
countries. In foreign countries, tariff making generally has been 
placed largely in the hands of the executive, aided by technical 
experts. In these days of rapidly shifting economic situations it 
seems desirable that the tariff system of the United States be 
equally flexible to meet changing conditions and to enable our 
ae to defend and build up our international trade effec- 

vely. 

(d) The adoption of the bilateral-agreements method is a recog- 
nition of the inescapable fact that our own tariff, perhaps equally 
or more than the trade restrictions of other countries, has a direct 
oo upon the volume of export trade which this country can 

evelop. 

(e) The bilateral trade-agreements method is a recognition also 
of the fact that our tariff does not concern the United States alone, 
just as the tariffs and other trade restrictions imposed by foreign 
countries do not concern their interests alone but affect our in- 
terests as well. By means of mutually advantageous and simul- 
taneous tariff adjustments the United States and a foreign country 
are able to stimulate a revival of two-way trade to the advantage 
of the people of both countries. These arrangements make for 
better international understanding and good will. 

The reciprocal trade-agreements program of the United States 
differs radically from that of certain other countries which attempt 
to bargain for preferential positions in foreign markets. Preferen- 
tial bargaining has been used by certain countries which normally 
and naturally have so-called unfavorable balances of trade to force 
the countries from which they import to purchase larger amounts 
of their export products, regardless of price and quality. These 
attempts at bilateral balancing of trade have resulted inevitably 
in a leveling down of trade rather than in a building up of the 
total trade between the two countries. Perhaps the worst feature 
of trade agreements under the bilateral balancing of trade policy 
is the discriminations they involve against the products of third 
countries. In short, such agreements not only involve the victim- 
izing of the industries and consumers in the country called upon 
to increase its purchases from the country taking the initiative 
but also harm the trade of the other countries; they are destruc- 
tive instruments of economic warfare which tend to reduce inter- 
pager trade as a whole and create international friction and ill 
will. 

The principle underying the trade-agreements program is that 
of unconditional most-favored-nation treatment. This means 
that any concession granted in a trade agreement is automatically 
extended to all other countries which grant the United States such 
treatment, even when no formal treaty or agreement to that effect 
exists. It is important to keep in mind that the nongeneralization 
of concessions would constitute harmful discriminations against 
all other countries and that in self-defense other countries would 
be inclined to retaliate against our commerce—a development 
which would nullify the purpose of the trade-agreements program, 
which is to facilitate a general increase of our foreign trade, but 
not at the expense of other countries. 

The question is sometimes raised, What is the value of a bilateral 
agreement, the advantages of which are immediately extended to all 
other countries? The answer is that the unconditional most- 
favored-nation principle is wholly compatible with bilateral bar- 
gaining by the simple fact that ordinarily concessions granted in 
any agreement are of importance and value chiefly to the particu- 
lar country with which the agreement is made. Our sources of 
imports of any particular product generally are few in number, 
with one country the leading source. For this reason there is ample 
bargaining power for bilateral negotiations with all important trad- 
ing nations. The countries which benefit secondarily or slightly 
or not at all from our concessions as a general rule extend to our 
exports the benefit of any advantages they may accord to other 
countries. In sharp contrast to preferential tariff bargaining, trade 
agreements under the unconditional most-favored-nation principle 
are instruments of economic peace which tend to increase inter- 
national trade as a whole and create international good will. 
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The members of the National League of Women Voters will ren- 
der the people of this country a great service if they will carry 
forward energetically their work of education in regard to the tariff, 
the role of international trade in our economic life, and the trade- 
agreements program. They will thus help to dispel the baseless 
fears and misconceptions which impede the progress of the Gov- 
ernment’s trade-recovery measures. 


THE CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Under the unanimous-consent agreement entered yester- 
day, the clerk will call the calendar for the consideration of 
unobjetted bills. 

The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 944) to 
amend section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 213) to amend section 113 of the Criminal 
Code of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1109; U. S. C., title 18, sec. 
203), and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McKELLAR (and other Senators). Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1506) to change the name of the Pickwick 
Landing Dam to Quin Dam was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 574) relative to Members of Congress acting 
as attorneys in matters where the United States has an in- 
terest was announced as next in order. 

M>. McKELLAR (and other Senators). Let that so over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 509) to prevent the use of Federal offices or 
patronage in elections and to prohibit Federal officeholders 
from misuse of positions of public trust for private and par- 
tisan ends was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


PREVENTION OF LYNCHING 


The bill (S. 24) to assure to persons within the jurisdiction 
of every State the equai protection of the laws by discourag- 
ing, preventing, and punishing the crime of lynching was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR (and other Senators). Let that bill go 
over. 

Mr.COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish the Senators would 
withhold their objections for a moment until I may say a 
word. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I withhold the objection. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think this bill, the antilynching bill, 
ought at some time to have a vote of the Senate. Regardless 
of what its fate may be, it is only right, as I view the matter, 
that there should be an opportunity to vote upon it. 

From my State I have insistent demands that something 
be done regarding this bill. Regardless of how I may feel 
about it personally, I think it is only right that before the 
end of the session there shall be an opportunity to have a 
vote on a matter so important as this. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I be pardoned if I ask 
the Senator from New York whether it would not be appro- 
priate at least that some action be taken looking to setting 
a@ special time for the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am propounding a query. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope Senators will bear with me a 
moment until I answer the Senator from Illinois. I think it 
would be wise to have the bill made a special order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this bill was brought for- 
ward during the last session, and was discussed for a great 
many days. Iam satisfied that it would not be practicable to 
take it up again during the present session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection having been 
made, the bill will be passed over. 
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BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1452) providing for the employment of skilled 
shorthand reporters in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 87) to prevent the shipment in interstate 
commerce of certain articles and commodities, in connection 
with which persons are employed more than 5 days per week 
or 6 hours per day, and prescribing certain conditions with 
respect to purchases and loans by the United States, and 
codes, agreements, and licenses under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1460) to fix standards for till baskets, climax 
baskets, round stave baskets, market baskets, drums, ham- 
pers, cartons, crates, boxes, barrels, and other containers for 
fruits or vegetables, to consolidate existing laws on this sub- 
ject, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK and Mr. BURKE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

REFINANCING OF FARM INDEBTEDNESS 

The bill (S. 212) to liquidate and refinance agricultural 
indebtedness at a reduced rate of interest by establishing an 
efficient credit system, through the use of the Farm Credit 
Administration, the Federal Reserve Banking System, and 
creating a board of agriculture to supervise the same, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I wish, if I may, to make a 
statement of a minute or two on this bill. 

This is the companion bill of the one which at the present 
time is before the House of Representatives, the unfinished 
business of that body, known as the Frazier-Lemke refi- 
nancing bill. 

The statement has been repeatedly made that the bill is 
radical, and something new. It provides for issuing farm- 
land bonds bearing 142-percent interest. It provides that 
the bonds shall not be sold for less than their face 
value. It provides that if they cannot be sold for their 
face value, the bonds shall be turned over to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and the Federal Reserve bank shall issue Fed- 
eral Reserve currency to the face value of the bonds, backed 
by the bonds and also backed by first mortgages on the lands 
to be mortgaged, which are to be refinanced under the terms 
of the bill. In other words, the new money issued will be 
backed not only by the bonds but by first mortgages on the 
land that raises the food products to feed the Nation. Un- 
der the present law Federal Reserve notes are backed by 
Government bonds. 

It has also been stated that the bill is inflationary. I 
desire to call attention to some figures which were submitted 
a short time ago to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. They were compiled by Lewis B. Ward. He hasa 
table in the little booklet he has prepared, showing the credit 
curtailment in the check-book credit accounts of the banks 
throughout the Nation by States. The total curtailment of 
bank credits from 1929 to 1934 was $6,500,000,000. That was 
the curtailment or deflation of bank credits from 1929 to 
1934. If the $3,000,000,000 of new money that is provided 
for in this refinancing bill is all issued at one time, it will be 
less than 50 percent of the deflation which has taken place 
in the curtailment of our bank credits since 1929. In other 
words, it would be a reflation of less than 50 percent of the 
deflation since 1929. 

Mr. President, I shall not now take more time to discuss 
the measure, but I desired to make that brief statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection having been 
made, the bill will be passed over. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


The bill (S. 1476) to provide for unemployment relief 
through development of mineral resources; to assist the 
development of privately owned mineral claims; to provide 
for the development of emergency and deficiency minerals, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let that go over. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, if the Senator will withhold 
his objection, I wish to make a few remarks about the bill. 

This is an important bill. It could not be considered this 
morning, of course; but some time ago it received the unani- 
mous approval of the Committee on Mines and Mining. It 
is my desire at an early date to discuss the bill, and, at as 
early a date as possible, to move that it be taken up by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 476) relating to promotion of civil-service em- 
ployees was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1952) extending the classified executive civil 
service of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2405) to provide for a special clerk and liaison 
officer was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 916) to carry into effect the decision of the 
Court of Claims in favor of claimants in French spoliation 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2583) establishing certain commodity divi- 
sions in the Department of Agriculture was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 379) to provide for the deportation of certain 
alien seamen, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

TRADE IN ARMS, AMMUNITION, ETC. 

The bill (S. 2998) to control the trade in arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Is any member of the committee present? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I think the subject mat- 
ter of the bill has already been taken care of in a bill which 
was passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill ought to be in- 
definitely postponed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think that is the appropriate course. 
Because the subject matter has been heretofore taken care 
of, I move that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 1632) to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, by providing for the regulation of the 
transportation of passengers and property by water car- 
riers operating in interstate and foreign commerce, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is obvious that under the 
limitation of debate prescribed under the rule, this important 
bill could not be considered at this time. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

NATIONAL PLANNING BOARD 

The bill (S. 2825) to provide for the establishment of a 
National Planning Board and the organization and functions 
thereof, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator with- 
hold his objection for just a moment? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the objection hds been with- 
held several times, and the Senator has made eloquent 
speeches in behalf of the bill. However, I shall withhold 
my objection again. 

Mr. COPELAND. Iam very much obliged to the Senator, 
because, if I had any eloquence, I should use it right now. 

If there is one bill on the calendar that ought to be 
passed, it is this one. Some branch of the Government 
ought to be looking forward to the conservation of all of our 
natural resources—-water power, the prevention of soil ero- 
sion, forestation, mineral wealth, and so forth—and this 
proposal is to permit one of the worth-while emergency 
bodies to go forward. 

Senators know that I have been opposed to most of these 
emergency operations, but here is one which I think has been 
of tremendous value to our country; and some agency of the 
Government ought to be at work all the time giving thought 
and study to the preservation of the natural resources of 
the country. 

I wish the bill might be passed. 

Mr. KING. I cali for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is 
called for, and the bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3072) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND (and other Senators). Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

CHANGE OF NAME OF DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

The bill (S. 2665) to change the name of the Department 
of the Interior and to coordinate certain governmental func- 
tions was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH. Let that go over. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator indulge me 
1 second? As to this particular bill, permit me to say that 
there is lying on the table another bill, the object of which 
is merely to change the name of the Department. I take the 
liberty of suggesting that that bill take the place of the bill 
now on the calendar, and then be left to take the ordinary 
course of measures on the general calendar. 

I ask at this time merely the privilege of substituting on 
the calendar the bill providing only for the change of name 
in place of the pending bill, which has to do with other 
matters than the change of name. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. As I understand, the other bill to which 
the Senator refers provides merely for the change of name, 
and not for the transfer of various activities, as this bill does. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator is quite correct. It provides 
for a mere designation. I ask to have it take the place of 
this bill on the regular calendar, for subsequent debate or 
consideration when it shall be reached. 

Mr. SMITH. Let this bill go over. 

Mr. KING. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2969) to authorize the deportation of crimi- 
nals, to guard against the separation from their families of 
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aliens of the noncriminal classes, to provide for legalizing 
the residence in the United States of certain classes of 
aliens, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bi!l will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1826) for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service to include employees in the legislative 
branch was announced as next in order. 


Mr. VANDENBERG (and other Senators). Let that go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 


The bill (H. R. 8555) to develop a strong American mer- 
chant marine, to promote the commerce of the United States, 
to aid in national defense, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. COPELAND (and other Sena- 
tors). Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 

The bill (S. 3420) to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, by providing for the regulation of the trans- 
portation of passengers and property by aircraft in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3393) to create a Federal Board of Foreign 
Trade was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let that go over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, permit me to say that 
I have introduced another bill on this subject, and the latter 
bill is now under consideration by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 


The bill will be passed 


The bill will be passed 


AMENDMENT OF GRAIN FUTURES ACT 


The bill (H. R. 6772) to amend the Grain Futures Act to 
prevent and remove obstructions and burdens upon inter- 
state commerce in grains and other commodities by regulat- 
ing transactions therein on commodity futures exchanges, 
to limit or abolish short selling, to curb manipulation, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to make a state- 
ment in reference to this bill. 

There are now being prepared, and perhaps will be ready 
for consideration by the committee tomorrow, certain amend- 
ments to the Grain Futures Act pertaining to cotton. There- 
fore I ask that the bill go over, and I state that not later 
than Friday, at the outside, the amendments proposed will 
be perfected, and I hope we can then take the bill up and 
pass it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be passed over. 


On objection, the bill will 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2003) to amend section 13 of the act of March 
4, 1915, entitled “An act to promote the welfare of American 
seamen in the merchant marine of the United States; to 
abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion 
and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation 
thereto; and to promote safety at sea” was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3646) to repeal an act of March 3, 1933, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the transfer of powder and 
other explosive materials from deteriorated and unservice- 
able ammunition under the control of the War Department 
to the Department of Agriculture for use in land clearing, 
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drainage, road building, and other agricultural purposes” 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 3604) to place William H. Clinton on the 
retired list of the Navy was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 

The bill (S. 3113) to provide a government for American 
Samoa was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this appears to be an 
important matter, and I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 


The bill will be passed 


The bill will be passed 


DISPOSITION OF COTTON 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 205) providing for disposi- 
tion of certain cotton held by the United States was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask that this joint resolution 
go over, because later, on the calendar, there is a measure 
on the same subject which has been reported by the com- 
mittee and has been recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture—a measure which is very important. So I ask 
that this joint resolution go over, and I will ask that the 
other measure be considered when it is reached. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On objection, the joint 
resolution will be passed over. 


FRANCIS GERRITY 


The bill (S. 3627) for the relief of Francis Gerrity was 
announced as next in order and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Francis Gerrity shall be held and considered as having been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a private, Troop D, Fourth Regiment United States Cavalry, on 
December 16, 1901: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
the objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Texas asks that the 
objection be withheld, and I withhold it a moment. How- 
ever, I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that this 
man was imprisoned by a civil court for pocket picking, and 
if he has been guilty of picking pockets, he should not be 
pensioned, it seems to me. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, does the Senator never 
consider that a man may reform and lead an honest and 
upright life? Has the Senator ever advocated a pardon at 
the Department of Justice? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; frequently. I ask the Senator 
whether there is testimony in the record to the effect that 
this man has reformed? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It appears that he has. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under those circumstances I will be 
glad to go into the matter, and allow the bill to be consid- 
ered the next time the calendar is called, if the Senator 
desires to be heard. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be passed over. 


On objection, the bill will 


JESSIE S. POST 


The bill (H. R. 3340) for the relief of Jessie S. Post was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
CHARLES E. WILSON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2041) for 
the relief of Charles E. Wilson, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Charles E. Wilson, who was a member of Battery N, Fifth 
Reciment United States Artillery, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
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service of the United States as a private of that organization on 
the 20th day of September 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the report from the Secretary 
of War states that this man was discharged without honor, 
and the military record furnished by the Department shows 
that he served only about 5 months and 14 days, although 
he enlisted to serve for 3 years. It shows further that he 
was accepted by the authorities at the time of the enlistment 
while suffering from myopia. The record shows that he was 
discharged without honor on September 20, 1899, on the 
ground that he was affected with myopia and had a disease 
not incident to the line of duty. His record shows no com- 
bat service, but that he was in the service only a few 
months, being discharged on account of his physical condi- 
tion. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator 
from Utah would not object to having this man’s record 
corrected. Certainly he should not have been discharged 
without honor on account of near-sightedness. He served 
in good faith, and he is certainly entitled to an honorable 
discharge, and that is all the bill provides for. The only 
thing against him was near-sightedness, and the Army ac- 
cepted him knowing he had that defect. 

Mr. KING. Is not the bill introduced for the purpose of 
enabling him to obtain a pension? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all. 

Mr. KING. Will that not be the result? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator may offer an amendment 
that no benefits are to follow as a result of the enactment 
of the bill. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will present such an amend- 
ment, I will withdraw the objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. I move to amend, on page 
1, line 11, after the words “prior to”, by inserting the words 
“or shall accrue subsequent to.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3659) to promote the efficiency of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department of the Army was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3726) to provide suitable rank for the Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff, United States Army, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

RECOMMITTAL OF BILL 

The bill (H. R. 8588) to authorize the deposit and in- 
vestment of Indian funds was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the bill is recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3580) granting and confirming to the East 
Bay Municipal Utility District a municipal utility district 
of the State of California and a body corporate and politic of 
said State and a political subdivision thereof, certain lands, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

MAJ. GEN. JOHNSON HAGOOD 

The resolution (S. Res. 239) to investigate the circum- 

stances attending the removal of Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood 
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from command of the Eighth Army Corps Area was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
resolution is indefinitely postponed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 70) for the relief of agriculture, the producers 
of livestock, and the producers of raw materials generally, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 179) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to present in the name of Congress a Navy Cross to 
J. Harold Arnold was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9074) granting pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, etc., and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows and dependents of such soldiers and sailors was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator in charge of this bill is 
not present, I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES OF LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


The bill (H. R. 3044) to amend the act of May 29, 1930 (46 
Stat. 349), for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service and in certain positions in the legislative branch 
of the Government to include all other employees in the 
legislative branch was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Michigan to withhold his objection for a moment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. This bill was heretofore under consid- 
eration by the Senate, as I understand, and the Senate 
adopted an amendment to it. Am I correct about that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment has not 
been agreed to by the Senate. The parliamentary situation 
is that the committee recommended that all after the enact- 
ing clause be stricken out and a substitute adopted. 

Mr. KING. But objection was made. 

Mr. COPELAND. The objection has been withdrawn for 
a moment, as I understand. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Temporarily. 

Mr. COPELAND. The proposal is that the employees of 
the legislative branch may have exactly the same privileges 
as those enjoyed by all other employees of the Government. 
There is a persistent mistaken idea that somehow or other 
we are proposing to do more for the persons employed in the 
legislative branch than is being done for other employees 
of the Government. As a matter of fact, all other employees 
of the Government, when they retire, receive $30 a month as 
a contribution from the Government, plus contributions 
which they themselves make in addition to that, which are 
put out at interest. In that way they have the amount 
increased. I think it is eminently fair that those who for 
years have been in the legislative branch should have con- 
sideration, and should have this little stipend, which would 
amount to less than $1,000 a year for one who has been 
here for 20 years. I hope the Senator from Michigan will 
not press his objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is objection made? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be passed over. 


On objection, the bill will 


BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 10104) to aid in providing the people of 
the United States with adequate facilities for park, park- 
way, and recreational-area purposes, and to provide for the 
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transfer of certain lands chiefly valuable for such purposes 
to States and political subdivisions thereof was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. ADAMS. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 4886) providing for the employment of 
skilled shorthand reporters in the executive branch of the 
Government was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 


The bill will be passed 


PHILIPPINE CURRENCY RESERVES 


The bill (S. 3486) to repeal the act entitled “An act re- 
lating to Philippine currency reserves on deposit in United 
States” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland 
desires to be present when this bill is taken up, so I ask, in 
his absence, that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3500) to develop a strong American merchant 
marine to promote the commerce of the United States, to 
aid national defense, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

LIQUIDATION OF LOANS TO COTTON PRODUCERS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 242) authorizing and di- 
recting the Commodity Credit Corporation to facilitate the 
liquidation of loans to cotton producers was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that joint resolution go over. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from 
Utah does not understand the situation. The Government 
has about 4,000,000 bales of what is known as the 12-cent 
loan cotton. A process cf liquidation has been inaugurated, 
and farmers can repossess themselves of this cotton under 
certain conditions. It has now become apparent that if 
this amount of cotton is put on the market it will seriously 
affect the incoming crop. So the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry reported favorably this joint resolution, which 
provides that only a certain amount of cotton may be sold 
up to September 1. 

I have received a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture 
endorsing the limitation proposed and the regulation pre- 
scribed by the very simple joint resolution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Some weeks ago, when the committee 
favorably reported and the Senate passed the bill author- 
izing the increase of the capital stock of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from $3,060,000 to $100,000,000 on the 
recommendation of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
it was stated that that legislation would obviate the neces- 
sity for passing any additional legislation with respect to 
the disposition of the cotton in question. 

Mr. SMITH. That is true, except as to the amount of 
cotton to be sold. If an unlimited amount of the cotton in 
question can be sold, the new crop coming in will suffer by 
virtue of that additional cotton placed upon the market. 
The Secretary of Agriculture in writing to me said in the 
last paragraph of his letter: 

With the suggestions heretofore made, it is believed that Senate 
Joint Resolution 242 embodies a sound program for the orderly dis- 
position of these stocks of cotton. Furthermore, as has been hereto- 
fore indicated, while authorization to adopt such a plan is in- 
herent in general laws already enacted, ‘t is the opinion of this 
Department that it would be desirable to obtain more definite 
and specific authorization from the Congress. 

The bill does not affect the first matter at all. It has 
nothing to do with that except that the bill limits the 
amount of cotton which may be sold over certain markets; 
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not the current crop markets. Seven hundred and fifty 
thousand bales could be sold up to the first of September. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was represented that the increase in 
the capital stock of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
would enable the corporation to take care of the situation. 

Mr. SMITH. The increase in capital stock was made to 
enable it to take care of the oversupply of cotton. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill increasing the capital stock had 
relationship to the gradual placing on the market of the 
cotton held. Will this joint resolution interfere with that 
purpose? 

Mr. SMITH. In no way whatever. As the Secretary of 
Agriculture indicated, the measure prescribes how much 
cotton may be sold up to the beginning of incoming new 
crop. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret to have to differ from 
my dear friend from South Carolina, whose knowledge of 
the cotton situation is very much greater, of course, than 
mine. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I cannot hear what the Sen- 
ator is saying. 

Mr. KING. I said that I regretted exceedingly to have 
to differ from my dear friend from South Carolina, whose 
knowledge of the cotton question exceeds by a great deal 
that which I possess. Some objection against the bill has 
been lodged with me. I shall have no objection if later on 
the Senator can secure consent to the bill being taken up. 

Mr. SMITH. I am afraid my friend has this bill con- 
fused with another bill. 

Mr. KING. No; Mr. President, I have not. 

Mr. SMITH. What objection has the Senator to the bill? 

Mr. KING. I insist on the objection, and ask for the 


regular order. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is 
called for. The bill will be passed over. 


MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4105) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to convey certain 
lands to the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, of Maryland, for park purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, with amendments, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“all”, to insert “or such part or parts’; on the same page, 
line 9, after “land”, to insert “as may now or hereafter be 
designated by the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission”; and on page 5, line 9, before “purposes”, to insert 
“parkway, or playground”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to convey by a good and suffi- 
cient deed to the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, a public agency created by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, chapter 448 of the laws of the 1927 session of said as- 
sembly, all or such part or parts of the following pieces or parcels 
of land as may now or hereafter be designated by the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission situate, lying, and being in 
Montgomery County, in the State of Maryland, being a part of a 
tract of land called Oatland, designated and described as follows: 
Beginning for the same at a point at the end of 631.62 feet meas- 
ured on the last line of a conveyance made the 13th day of De- 
cember 1855, by John Davidson and wife to James H. Davidson 
for 60 acres 1 rood and 23 square perches of land, more or less, a 
part of said tract, it being where said line is intersected by a line 
of fence running southward from said point and with the last line 
of the aforesaid conveyance north 8714°, west 73.93 perches, to 
a large post and stone; thence with the first line of said convey- 
ance with 3°35’ allowance for west variation and running with 
the fence south 40.1’, west 71.32 perches; thence with the second 
line with 314° allowance for west variation, running with the fence 
south 77°, east 2614 perches, to a stake; then north 314°, west 28% 
perches, to the division fence of the experimental station; thence 
with said fence south 8714°, east 75.67 perches; then still with 
the line of fence north 314°, east 7.81 perches; thence to include 
a small piece of land running through a house and bisecting a 
pear tree south 874°, east 20.3 perches, to a stake in the first afore- 
said line of fence running southward from the place of begin- 
ning; thence with said fence north 3°, west 26.15 perches, to the 
place of beginning, containing 20 acres of land, more or less, be- 
ing all of the same land and premises described in and conveyed 
by deed from Henry Bradley Davidson and Mary S. P. Davidson 
to the United States of America, dated July 5, 1899, recorded July 
7, 1899, among the land records for said Montgomery County in 
Liber T. D. No. 8, folio 429, and the following; also all that tract 
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or part of tract of land situate in said Montgomery County called 
Friendship, or by whatever name or names the same may be known, 
contained within the metes and bounds, courses, and distances 
following, to wit: Beginning for the same at a stone at the end of 
1,432.67 feet on the twelfth line of a conveyance made the 10th 
day of February in the year 1863 by William Peters to Allison Nay- 
lor for parts of tracts of land called Pritchett’s Purchase and Friend- 
ship, containing 161 acres, more or less, and running thence with 
the twelfth line of said conveyance south 2°3’, west 642.2 feet, to 
a stake on the east side of the branch; stiil with the outlines of 
said conveyance south 29°, east 227.7 feet, to a point where for- 
merly stood a bounded white oak tree marked for Batemans cor- 
ner in the division line of the land of John Davidson and the land 
formerly owned by Charles King; then with said division line re- 
versed south 35°32’, west 1,419 feet, to the end of the seventeenth 
line of Friendship; then with said seventeenth line reversed north 
23°25’, west 1,538.12 feet, to a stake; then leaving the outlines and 
running across said conveyance north 66°35’, east 1,469.58 feet, to 
the place of beginning, containing 34.09 acres of land; excepting, 
however, 4.09 acres of land heretofore conveyed by Elizabeth Jane 
Wilson and others to the Metropolitan Southern Railroad Co. on 
the 10th day of July in the year 1890 by deed of that date re- 
corded among the land records of Montgomery County, Md., in 
Liber J. A. No. 19, folio 450, and the following, leaving the quantity 
of land hereby intended to be conveyed to contain 30 acres of 
land, more or less, being all of the same land described in and 
conveyed by deed from Elizabeth J. Wilson, Robert Wilson, and 
others to the United States of America, dated August 11, 1902, 
recorded December 18, 1902, among the land records for said Mont- 
gomery County in Liber T. D. No. 24, folio 224, and the following 
to be used exclusively for public-park, parkway, or playground pur- 
poses. If the said Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission fails to use such lands for the purposes herein pro- 
vided, or at any time discontinues the use of such lands for the 
purposes herein provided, or attempts to alienate such lands, title 
thereto shall revert to the United States of America. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to convey certain lands to the 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
of Maryland, for park, parkway, and playground purposes.” 


ROSCOE M’KINLEY MEADOWS 


The bill (S. 3715) for the relief of Roscoe McKinley 
Meadows was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the Emergency 
Officers’ Retirement Act of May 24, 1928, Roscoe McKinley Meadows 
shall be held and considered to have served as an officer of the 
Navy of the United States during the World War other than as an 
officer of the Regular Navy. 


MRS. E, L. BABCOCK 


The bill (H. R. 2119) for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Babcock, 
mother and guardian of Nelson Babcock, a minor, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Burke], who reported this bill, explain its 
provisions? Apparently there is an adverse report by the 
War Department. I think the bill had better go over, and I 
ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 

Mr. ROBINSON subsequently said: Mr. President, having 
just come from a conference into the Senate Chamber, I 
was informed that the calendar number under consideration 
a moment ago was 1856. I have no objection to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1840, being House bill 2119. The 
claim involves only $58. I have no objection to its consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 2119) for the 
relief of Mrs. E. L. Babcock, mother and guardian of Nelson 
Babcock, a minor, was considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 5867) for the relief of E. C. Willis, father 

of the late Charles R. Willis, a minor, was announced as 


next in order. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that is a bill which the 


Department opposes, and I ask that it go over. 


The bill will be passed 


Is there objection to the 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have an explana- 


over. 
JOSEPH J. BAYLIN 

The bill (H. R. 8089) for the relief of Joseph J. Baylin was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 6719) to amend the Canal Zone Code was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this is an important bill. 
If it is to be considered, there should be some discussion of 
the bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Maine [Mr. Wurre] 
asked that the bill be passed over. 

Mr. DUFFY. In the absence of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gore] I have been asked to look after this and 
other bills which have been favorably reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals. There will be some discus- 
sion of the bill. I do not think we can take it up under the 
5-minute rule. However, at the first opportunity I shall 
attempt to bring it before the Senate for discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

THOMAS MARINE RAILWAY CO., INC. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4148) for 
the relief of the Thomas Marine Railway Co., Inc., which 
had been reported from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, after “United States”, to strike out 
“Lighthouse Service” and to insert in lieu thereof “Quarter- 
master Corps”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Thomas Marine 
Railway Co., Inc., the sum of $974, such sum being in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the Government. The said Thomas 
Marine Railway Co., Inc., sustained damages to the extent of $974 
due to negligent handling of the United States Quartermaster 
Corps tug Sprigg Carroll by United States Coast Guard patrol boats 
(G—232 and CG—196 on April 22, 1932, at Morehead City, N. C., 
while in possession of the Thomas Marine Railway Co., Inc., enroute 
Fort Moultrie, S. C. to Norfolk, Va., for repairs: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 


to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2609) for the relief of Charles G. Johnson, 
State treasurer of the State of California was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 8039) for the relief of John B. Meisinger 
and Nannie B. Meisinger was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have an expla- 
nation of that bill? ‘The Senator in charge of the bill does 
not seem to be present in the Chamber at the moment, and 
I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 


The bill will be passed 


JOHN L. SUMMERS AND OTHERS 

The bill (S. 3075) for the relief of John L. Summers, for- 

mer disbursing clerk, Treasury Department, and various 

former Treasurers of the United States was announced as 
next in order. 
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tion of that bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the bill was introduced 
by the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Bartey] for 
the relief of John L. Summers, former disbursing clerk, Treas- 
ury Department, and Frank White, G. F. Allen, H. T. Tate, 
and W. O. Woods, former Treasurers of the United States. 
This measure was introduced at the request of the Treasury 
Department, and it has been the custom, as I understand, to 
take care of similar matters in the way proposed by this bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the sum involved is 
considerable. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the explanation of the need for 
the bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The accounts of John L. Summers 
show disallowances under various Treasury appropriations 
from December 10, 1925, to December 9, 1929, of $3,346.62, 
and from December 10, 1929, to December 9, 1933, of $90,- 
615.45. Of this total, $86,440 represents an amount paid by 
him to the Consolidated Engineering Co. in connection with 
additional work on the Department of Commerce Building 
due to changes in plans and specifications. This payment 
was ratified by departmental action. The matter was re- 
ferred to the Attorney General, who refused to prosecute 
because of ratification of payment by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. There is no evidence of any fault or negligence 
on the part of Summers in making payments covered by 
these disallowances over an 8-year period. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I ask, what is the 
recommendation and the report of the Treasury Department 
on the bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Treasury Department requested 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BarLey] to introduce 
the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, the Treasury says that 
these various Treasurers paid out sums wrongfully, for which 
they are being held, and the bill is to adjust the accounts 
so as to relieve the former Treasurers for their wrongful 
payments? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the substance of the bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Have the various individuals named in 
the bill actually paid out the money? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Committee on Claims go into 
the facts and ascertain whether they properly paid it? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not go into the question as care- 
fully as I would have done had the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury not recommended the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The sums involved are very large. 
Suppose the Senator lets the bill go over until another call 
of the calendar, and I shall be glad to look into the matter. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 


The bill will be passed 


TOM ROGERS AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8262) 
for the relief of Tom Rogers, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment to the title. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest that the Sena- 
tor who reported the bill, or some Senator who is familiar 
with it, explain the measure. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I will be glad to make an 
explanation of the bill. Tom Rogers and the other persons 
named in this bill were employed under the Department of 
Agriculture on Blackbeard Island on biological-survey work. 
They were en route from the Georgia coast to Blackbeard 
Island, which lies off the coast, when they were shipwrecked, 
and some five of them were drowned. Tom Rogers was 
severely injured as a result of exposure for some 2 days 
before his final rescue. 

Originally bills were introduced for each separate claim- 
ant, but by amendment they were consolidated, and, as will 
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be observed, there is an appropriation made by the House 
bill of $1,000 to Tom Rogers and then $2,000 to the heirs of 
W. A. Bell, who was foreman of the particular job, and who 
was transporting these men across the sound from the main- 
land to the island daily or at stated periods to carry on the 
work. Appropriations are also provided for the heirs of the 
other victims. 

The bill is recommended by Secretary Wallace, who ex- 
presses rather strongly the conviction that the payment 
should be made to the heirs of the five drowned employees 


or workmen. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have no cbjection to 


the bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, 


the question is on the third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Tom Rogers the sum 
of $1,000; to the heirs of W. A. Bell the sum of $2,000; to the heirs 
of Israel Walker the sum of $1,000; to the heirs of Henry Shaw 
the sum of $1,000; to the heirs of Thomas Bailey the sum of 
$1,000; and to the heirs of Joseph Watson the sum of $1,000; in 
all, $7,000, in full settlement of all their claims against the United 
States for injuries sustained by said Tom Rogers, and for the death 
by drowning of said W. A. Bell, Israel Walker, Henry Shaw, 
Thomas Bailey, and Joseph Waison, as a result of being ship- 
wrecked on October 21, 1934, while en route to Blackbeard Island, 
Ga., to take up their duties as employees of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, United States Department of Agriculture: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, 
or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 


in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The title was amended so as to read: “An act for the relief 
of Tom Rogers, and the heirs of W. A. Bell, Israel Walker, 
Henry Shaw, Thomas Bailey, and Joseph Watson.” 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPENDENCE OF TEXAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3721) to pro- 
vide for a change in the design of the 50-cent pieces au- 
thorized to be coined in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the independence of the State of 
Texas, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary in 1936 of the 
independence of Texas, and of the noble and heroic sacrifices of 
her pioneers, whose revered memory has been an inspiration to 
her sons and daughters during the past century”, approved June 
15, 1933, the Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is authorized and directed to provide for the 
coinage of not to exceed 1,000,000 silver 50-cent pieces of standard 
size, weight, and composition and of a special appropriate single 
design to be fixed by the Director of the Mint, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, but the United States shall not 
be put to the expense of making the necessary dies and other 
preparations for this coinage. The coins herein authorized shall 
be issued only to the American Legion Texas Centennial Com- 
mittee of Austin, Tex. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of 
the State of Arkansas into the Union”, approved May 14, 1934, the 
Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is authorized and directed to provide for the coinage of 
not to exceed 400,000 silver 50-cent pieces of standard size, weight, 
and composition, and of a special appropriate single design to be 
fixed by the Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but the United States shall not be put to the 
expense of making the necessary dies and other preparations for 
this coinage. The coins herein authorized shall be issued only to 
the Arkansas Honorary Centennial Celebration Commission or its 
duly authorized agent. 

Sec. 3. The coins herein authorized shall bear the date 1936, 
irrespective of the year in which they are minted or issued, shall be 
legal tender in any payment to the amount of their face value, and 
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shall be coined at one of the mints of the United States to be desig- 
nated by the Director of the Mint. Not less than 5,000 such coins 
shall be issued at any one time and no such coins shall be coined or 
issued after the expiration of 1 year after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. Such coins may be disposed of at par or at a 
premium by the organizations to which they are issued, and the net 
proceeds shall be used by them in defraying the expenses incidentai 
and appropriate to the commemoration of such events. 

Sec. 4. All laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver coins 
of the United States and the coining or striking of the same; regu- 
lating and guarding the process of coinage; providing for the pur- 
chase of material and for the transportation, distribution, and 
redemption of coins; for the prevention of debasement or counter- 
feiting; for the security of the coins; or for any other purposes, 
whether such laws are penal or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, 
apply to the coinage herein authorized. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize 
additional coinage in commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the independence of the State of Texas and 
the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the State 
of Arkansas into the Union.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3143) for the relief of the Passaic Valley 
Sewerage Commission was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have an ex- 
planation of the bill. As the author of the bill is not pres- 
ent, I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 

The bill (S. 3373) to credit the tribal funds of the Indians 
of the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation in Montana with 
certain sums expended therefrom for the purchase and 
maintenance of a tribal herd, and for the purchase of horses 
destroyed during a dourine epidemic was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to have an 
explanation of the bill, and will ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 


The bill will be passed 


HOLY CROSS MISSION HOSPITAL 


The bill (H. R. 2467) for the relief of Holy Cross Mission 
Hospital, was considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out 
of the Alaska Railroad special fund (U. S. C., title 48, sec. 306), 
the sum of $50 to the Holy Cross Mission Hospital, of Holy Cross, 
Alaska, for hospital services rendered to Jack Mort for injuries 
and illness incurred while removing mail from the Alaska Railroad 
steamer Nenana, in full payment of all claims against the United 
States for such services: Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3914) for the relief of Oscar Gustof Berg- 
strom was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, Mr. McCarl, Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, says in regard to this bill: 

I am constrained to recommend most urgently that favorable 
consideration be not given to the bill. 

Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 


The bill will be passed 


R. D. STEPHENS AND VERA STEPHENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3808) for 
the relief of R. D. Stephens and Vera Stephens, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have an explana- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, this bill was held up at my 
own request the last time the calendar was considered, be- 
cause the committee arbitrarily reduced the amount of dam- 
ages that a jury in the Federal court in the western district 
of Wisconsin had allowed these claimants. There was no 
question about the claim. The investigation showed that 
there was clear negligence on the part of the Government 
employee. I talked to some members of the committee, and 
though there did not seem to be any good reason why the 
committee reduced the amount which the jury had awarded, 
yet I thought perhaps it would save time and get something 
for these claimants to let the bill go through as recommended 
by the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How did the case get in the district 
court? 

Mr. DUFFY. In order to determine fhe amount of dam- 
ages, the claimants sued the driver, who was financially 
irresponsible, and the jury in the Federal court determined 
the amount of damages the claimants suffered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is willing that the amount 
as reported by the committee be accepted at this time? 

Mr. DUFFY. I objected the other day because I could not 
see any good reason why the amount was cut down, but 
since then, upon consideration, I have thought that I would 
be willing to let the bill go through carrying the amount the 
committee fixed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection 
to the consideration of the bill, the amendments reported by 
the committee will be stated. 

The amendments reported by the Committee on Claims 
were, on page 1, line 5, after the word “Treasury”, to strike 
out “not otherwise appropriated” and insert “allocated by 
the President for the maintenance and operation of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps’; on the same page, line 8, after 
the words “sum of”, to strike out “$2,250” and insert “$1,000”; 
on the same page, line 9, after the words “sum of”, to strike 
out “$5,000” and insert “$3,000”; and on page 2, at the begin- 
ning of line 5, to strike out “1935” and insert “1934”, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury allocated by the President for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Civilian Conservation Corps, to R. D. Stephens, of Pax- 
ton, Il., the sum of $1,000, and to Vera Stephens, wife of said R. D. 
Stephens, the sum of $3,000, such sums being in full satisfaction 
of their claims against the United States for damages arising out of 
property damage and personal injuries sustained by them when the 
automobile in which they were riding was struck by a Civilian Con- 
servation Corps truck driven by Joseph L. Kindrai near Virgin Lake, 
in Oneida County, Wis., on January 2, 1934: Provided, That no part 
of the amounts appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claims. It shall be unlawful for any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive 
any sum of the amounts appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claims, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 


sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FILING OF SUITS BY WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 200) to extend the period of suspension of the 
limitation governing the filing of suit under section 19, 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Finance with 
amendments. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I observe that this joint 
resolution was reported by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Georce]. I ask him to explain the joint resolution. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the author of the measure 
is the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Buiack], who, I 
am sure, Will be glad to explain it. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, this is a joint resolution 
which, if enacted, would prevent the Government from set- 
ting up the statute of limitations with reference to certain 
insurance claims of veterans. It is made necessary by rea- 
son of the fact that the rules and regulations adopted by 
the bureau, and which the bureau claims are necessary 
because of the law make it practically impossible and have 
made it practically impossible for veterans to sue on their 
claims without being successfully preyented from recovery 
by the statute of limitations. If a claim had been filed by a 
veteran, for instance, from the State of California, and 
that claim was passed upon 2 days before the expiration 
of the last day for passing upon the claim, it was necessary 
for the veteran to file a suit in the courts of California 
within 2 days of the time the claim was denied in the city 
of Washington. Hundreds of veterans have been prevented 
from having a trial on the merits of their policies by reason 
of this unjust statute of limitations. 

This joint resolution is intended to give a veteran the 
right to file a suit within 90 days instead of requiring the 
impossible task of filing it within 1 or 2 days after the claim 
is denied in the city of Washington. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In view of the statement made by the 
Senator from Alabama, and the explanation he has given, 
I have no objection to the consideration of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objec- 
tion to the consideration of the bill, the amencments re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance will be staied. 

The amendments of the Committee on Financ: were, on 
page 1, line 8, after the word “date”, to insert “of the 
mailing of notice”; on the same page, line 9, afte? the word 
“suit”, to strike out “as herein provided”; and, }im page 2, 
line 13, after the word “record”, to insert “Provic:d further, 
That the term ‘denial of the claim’ means the denial of the 
claim after consideration of its merit”, so as make the 
joint resolution read: 3 


Resolved, etc., That in addition to the suspension ir the limi- 
tation for the period elapsing between the filing in tfie Veterans’ 
Administration of the claim under a contract of in*urance and 
the denial thereof by the Administrator of Veteran?’ Affairs or 
someone acting in his name, the claimant shall have ) days from 
the date of the mailing of notice of such denial w!thin which 
to file suit. This resolution is made effective as of .jiuly 3, 1930, 





-and shall apply to all suits now pending against the U'ited States 


under the provisions of section 19, World War Veteranm:;’ Act, 1924, 
as amended; and any suit which has been dismissed scvlely on the 
ground that the period for filing suit has elapsed Sut wherein 
the extension of the period for filing suit as prescribed herein 
would have permitted such suit to have been heard and deter- 
mined may be reinstated within 90 days from the date of enact- 
ment of this resolution: Provided, That on and afier the date 
of enactment of this resolution notice of denial of the claim 
under a contract of insurance by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs or someone acting in his name shall be by registered mail 
directed to the claimant’s last address of record: Provided fur- 
ther, That the term ‘denial of the claim” means the denial of 
the claim after consideration of its merits. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3879) for the relief of James W. Grist was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill wi}l be passed 
over. 

D. E. WOODWARD AND MRS. MURRAY.A. HIN’:'Z 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (5. 2114) for 
the relief of D. E. Woodward and Mrs. Murray A. Hintz, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Claims with 
amendments. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President may we have an explana- 
tion of the bill by the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I shall be glad to explain these 
bills. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There seem to be several of the same 
nature. 

Mr. BLACK. The clerk has evidently reported the bill em- 
bodying the two claims and not the individual bills, one for 
each claimant. It will be necessary, if the Senate concludes 
to pass favorably upon the report of the committee, to post- 
pone indefinitely the two individual bills. 

This bill was introduced by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Hatcu]. It was brought about by reason of the injury 
of Mr. D. E. Woodward and Mrs. Murray A. Hintz in the 
State of New Mexico. Their injury resulted from the col- 
lision of an automobile in which they were riding with a 
Cc. C. C. truck. There can be no question from the facts of 
the case as to the negligence of the driver of the truck. It 
was not properly lighted so as to have a clear light at night. 
As a result the driver of the automobile in which Mrs. Hintz 
and Mr. Woodward were riding collided with the rear end of 
the truck, which, as I recall, had some iron pipes projecting 
from the rear. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Were there any lights on the rear of the 
truck or any lights or flags on the pipes that extended from 
the rear? 

Mr. BLACK. There are two of these cases, and I will have 
to look up to see which is which, but I will explain the bill to 
the Senator. In one of them the pipes were projecting out 
about 35 feet. It was unquestionably negligence to have the 
pipes projecting without having a light at the end of the 
pipes. In the other case there was a light on the truck, but 
it was completely obscured by reason of certain oil barrels on 
the truck. The undisputed evidence shows that the light was 
obscured. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The report submitted by Mr. Tugwell, Acting 
Secretary, states: 

All official reports show that Otero was partially under the in- 
fluence of liquor— 

Mr. BLACK. That report refers to the next bill. 

Mr. KING. Oh (reading): 

Which is corroborated by the testimony of several witnesses. 
It is evident that he failed to see the truck on which rear lights 
and reflector were visible, or that he did not exercise proper care 
to avoid striking it. 

Mr. BLACK. That is the next bill. 
recommended that the claimant be paid $255 instead of 
$5,000, and the committee made a favorable report for $255. 
With reference to the driver of the other truck, there was 
some question as to whether he was drinking. However, 
this recovery is not for the driver of the truck, but for two 
passengers, one being the wife of the driver. 

Mr. KING. The wife of the man who was drinking? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. From my investigation of the facts 
I am convinced that the injury was not due to the fact that 
the man had had a drink, but was due to the fact that on a 
dark night, when it was raining, the truck, which was partly 
diagonally across the road, did not have proper lights upon 
it. It would seem to me the driver did an excellent job in 
endeavoring to escape danger after the situation was discov- 
ered. The injuries were very serious to both persons. 

Mr. KING. What did the committee recommend? 

Mr. BLACK. The committee in one case recommended 
$3,500 and in the other case $5,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Were the two injured parties in the 
truck or in the automobile which collided with the truck? 

Mr. BLACK. In the automobile which collided with the 
truck. Suppose I make a statement as to the injuries? In 
the Otero case, where $255 is allowed, the injury was the 
result of his own fault, perhaps, and but for the recom- 
mendation of the Department we might have been inclined 
not to pay anything. The injuries to Mrs. Hintz were 
reported as follows: 
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Mrs. Hintz suffered severe lacerations of the face and head. 
She had probably had a concussion of the brain and fracture of 
the skull because her mind was still somewhat cloudy and her 
vision very much impaired. The vision of her eyes did not clear 
up completely during the entire time she was under my care. 
She had a bad fracture of the metatarsal bones of the right foot 
with considerable displacement. She had also a fracture of the 
thumb on her left hand. Due to the displacement of the meta- 
tarsal bones, Mrs. Hintz was not and probably never will be able 
to walk without considerable difficulty. 


We recommended $5,000 for her. 

Mr. McKELLAR. She was simply a passenger in the 
car? 

Mr. BLACK. She was. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was she the wife of the driver of the 
car? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On that statement of the facts I see 
no reason why the allowance should not be made. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Woodward was only a passenger. Cer- 
tainly even if there was any negligence which could be ai- 
tributed to the driver, no negligence could be attributed to 
Mr. Woodward, and the $3,500 allowed is a very moderate 
allowance for the injuries he received. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments reported 
by the committee will be stated. 

The amendments of the Committee on Claims were, on 
page 1, line 4, after the word “Treasury”, to strike out the 
words “not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “allocated by the President 
for the maintenance and operation of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, the sum of $3,500”; and in line 8, to strike out the 
numerals “$10,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$5,000”; and 
at the end of the bill to insert a proviso, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury allo- 
cated by the President for the maintenance and operation of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the sum of $3,500 to D. E. Woodward, 
and the sum of $5,000 to Mrs. Murray A. Hintz, both of Raton, 
N. Mex., in full satisfaction of their claims against the United 
States for damages for personal injuries sustained by them on a 
State highway near Santa Fe, N. Mex., on September 23, 1934, when 
the car in which they were riding struck a Government truck 
attached to the Civilian Conservation Corps camp located in the 
vicinity of Santa Fe, N. Mex., such truck having been improperly 
parked on the highway: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BLACK. In view of the passage of the joint bill T 
ask that Order of Business 2038 and Order of Business 2039, 
being, respectively, the bill (H. R. 6163) for the relief of Mrs. 
Murray A. Hintz, and the bill (H. R. 6258) for the relief of 
D. E. Woodward be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the two 
bills will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. BLACK subsequently said: Mr. President, the House 
has passed House bill 6163, which is Calendar No. 2038, and 
House bill 6258, which is Calendar No. 2039. In order that 
Wwe may act upon the House bills, I ask that the action of the 
Senate in passing Calendar No. 2034, Senate bill 2114, may be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that is the proper way to deal 
with the matter. Then we can pass the other two individual 
bills, and that will not require the measure to go to the 
House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the re- 
quest to reconsider is agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Now I ask that Senate bill 2114 be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill is 
indefinitely postponed. 
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Mr. BLACK. Now I ask that the action of the Senate in 
indefinitely postponing House bills 6163 and 6258 may be 
reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that 
order will be entered. 

Mr. BLACK. Now I ask for the consideration and pas- 
sage by the Senate of the two House bills as proposed to be 
amended by the Senate committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. 6163) for the relief of Mrs. Murray A. Hintz, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the word “Treas- 
ury”, to strike out “not otherwise appropriated” and insert 
“allocated by the President for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Civilian Conservation Corps”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury allocated by the President for the maintenance 
and operation of the Civilian Conservation Corps, to Mrs. Murray 
A. Hintz, of Raton, N. Mex., the sum of $5,000. Such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims the United States on 
account of damages sustained by the said Mrs. Murray A. Hintz 
when she was injured in an automobile collision with a United 
States owned truck near Santa Fe, N. Mex., on September 23, 1934: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful 
for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, 
withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6258) 
for the relief of D. E. Woodward, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 
1, line 5, after the word “Treasury”, to strike out “not other- 
wise appropriated” and insert “allocated by the President 
for the maintenance and operation of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury allocated by the President for the maintenance 
and operation of the Civilian Conservation Corps, to D. E. Wood- 
ward the sum of $3,500. Such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States on account of damages 
sustained by the said D. E. Woodward when he was injured in an 
automobile collision with a United States owned truck near Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., on September 23, 1934: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


MANUEL D. A, OTERO, ADMINISTRATOR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2576) for the 
relief of Manuel D. A. Otero, as administrator of the estate 
of Teresita S. Otero, deceased, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 
1, line 6, after the word “Treasury”, to strike out the words 
“not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $15,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “allocated by the President for the 
maintenance and operation of the Civilian Conservation 
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Corps, the sum of $255.44”; and at the end of the bill to 
insert a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Manuel D. A. 
Otero, as administrator of the estate of Teresita S. Otero, deceased, 
out of any money in the Treasury allocated by the President for 
the maintenance and operation of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the sum of $255.44. Such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States on account of the death of the 
said Teresita S. Otero, resulting from personal injuries received 
on the i6th day of January 1935, on United States Highway No. 
60, between Willard and Mountainair, N. Mex., while riding in an 
automobile which collided with an improperly parked Govern- 
ment truck, attached to Civilian Conservation Corps Camp 
F-35-N, located about 3 miles southwest from Manzano, in Tor- 
rence County, N. Mex.: Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4390) to 
amend the National Defense Act relating to the Medical 
Administrative Corps, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

That the third sentence of section 24e of the Netional Defense 
Act, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 759, 774), is 
hereby amended by striking out that portion relating to the quall- 
fications for appointment in the Medical Administrative Corps, 
which reads, “enlisted men of the Medical Department between 
the ages of 21 and 32 years, who have had at least 2 years’ serv- 
ice”, and substituting therefor the following: “pharmacists be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 32 years who are graduates of recognized 
schools or colleges of pharmacy requiring 4 years of instruction 
for graduation, under such regulations and after such examination 
as the Secretary of War shall prescribe: And provided further, 
That the number of such pharmacists in the Medical Administra- 
tive Corps shall not exceed 16.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may we have an explanation 
of the bill? 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, at present those per- 
forming the duties of pharmacists in the Medical Adminis- 
trative Corps are taken from among the enlisted men in the 
Medical Corps, and they have at first no special knowledge 
or technical qualifications to fit them for the work. The bill 
requires that before men shall hereafter be appointed to the 
position of pharmacist they must be graduates of recognized 
schools or colleges of pharmacy having 4-year courses. The 
bill adds nothing to the cost of administration but merely 
provides that as vacancies occur in the positions of pharma- 
cists in the Medical Corps they shall be filled by men spe- 
cially qualified as I have indicated. This will give the Army 
a group of pharmacists with thorough technical training and 
attainment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


HOWARD HEFNER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3671) for the 
relief of Howard Hefner, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amendment to insert a proviso 
at the end of the bill, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Howard Hefner the 
sum of $5,000 in full settlement of all damages sustained by him 
as the result of permanent personal injuries inflicted upon him 
when, on May 26, 1935, the car which he, Howard Hefner, was 
driving on State Highway No. 11 was struck by a United States 
Forestry truck driven by one Grady Helton at a point on said 
highway about 1 mile north of Cleveland, Ga., and near a place 
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known as “Skeet’s Place” on a deep curve on said highway, the 
said Howard Hefner being on his side of the road when the acci- 
dent occurred: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, this bill was introduced by 
my colleague the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. RussE.Lu], 
who is absent on an official mission. I promised my col- 
league I would bring it to the attention of the Senate. 

I find an adverse report from the War Department. The 
facts are gone into rather fully by the committee, and the 
evidence submitted in support of the bill is sharply con- 
flicting on the question of negligence. 

A truck in the Forestry Service was being driven along a 
Georgia highway, the truck having been assigned to a C. C. C. 
camp, when the claimant, who was riding in the opposite 
direction on the same highway, collided with the truck, or 
the truck collided with his car, and the injury which he 
suffered was sustained. 

The War Department takes the position that an immediate 
investigation—that is, an investigation following immedi- 
ately the accident—disclosed that the claimant himself was 
at fault, in that, coming around a curve, he ran into the side 
or rear wheel of the truck. The evidence submitted in 
opposition to that view shows that the claimant was on his 
own side of the road and had observed the rules of the road 
and the law of the road, and that the negligence and fault 
were on the part of the driver of the Forestry Service truck 
assigned to the C. C. C. camp, as I have already stated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Georgia the extent of the injuries? 

Mr. GEORGE. The injuries were most severe. I think 
there is no question of the amount carried in the bill being 
only adequate damages if there was negligence on the part 
of the Government or on the part of the driver of the C. C. C. 
truck. My colleague is very familiar with this particular 
matter. I think he has some very intimate knowledge of 
the facts of the case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I see a large number of affidavits were 
submitted. Do they set forth the negligence of the driver of 
the truck? 

Mr. GEORGE. The evidence sustained the case on the 
part of the claimant. The Department in making its im- 
mediate investigation said that its finding should be against 
the claimant because there was no negligence on the part of 
the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


EMMA GOMEZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2575) for the 
relief of Emma Gomez, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 5, 
after the word “Treasury”, to strike out the words “not 
otherwise appropriated” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“allocated by the President for the maintenance and oper2 
tion of the Civilian Conservation Corps”; in line 7, to strike 
out “$5,311.70” and insert “$500”; and, at the end of t.1e bill, 
to insert a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Emma Gomez, out of 
any money in the Treasury allocated by the President for the 
maintenance and operation of the Civilian Conservaticn Corys, the 
sum of $500. Such sum shall be in full settlement or ail claims 
against the United States on account of damages for personal 
injuries sustained by the said Emma Gomez on the 16th day of 
January 1935, on United States Highway No. 60, between Willard 
and Mountainair, N. Mex., while riding in an automobile which 
collided with an improperly parked Government truck, attached 
to Civilian Conservation Corps Camp F-35-N, located about 3 miles 
southwest from Manzano, in Torrance County, N. Mex.: Provided, 
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That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 


read the third time, and passed. 
FORT FREDERICA NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
refer to Calendar No. 2079, House bill 8431, and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. This bill has not been reached on 
the calendar; but engagements in the Finance Committee 
and other official engagements make it necessary for me to 
leave the Chamber at this time. . 

I may say that the bill merely provides for the establish- 
ment of the Fort Frederica National Monument on St. Simon 
Island, Ga. It does not provide for any appropriation. The 
bill is amended as suggested by the Secretary of the Interior 
and is recommended by the Secretary of the Interior. It is 
in the usual form of bills establishing national monuments. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to accept 
lands and property, of course, and to maintain a museum. 
It authorizes subsequent purchases of lands within the monu- 
ment, but makes no appropriation; and such purchases, if 
made at all, would have to be made out of moneys subse- 
quently appropriated to the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McGrtu in the chair). 
Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill H. R. 8431, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys with an amendment, 
in section 1, page 1, line 8, after the word “area’’, to insert 
“not to exceed 80 acres’, so as to make the section read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That when title to the site of Fort Frederica, 
on St. Simon Island, Ga., and such other related sites located 
thereon, as may be designated by the Secretary of the Interior, in 
the exercise of his discretion, as necessary or desirable for national- 
monument purposes, shall have been vested in the United States, 
said area, not to exceed 80 acres, shall be, and is hereby, set apart 


as a national monument for the benefit and inspiration of the 
people, and shall be called the “Fort Frederica National Monument.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


OLIVER FAULKNER 


The bill (H. R. 8506) for the relief of Oliver Faulkner was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CLAUDE CURTEMAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8705) for 
the relief of Claude Curteman, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 5, after the word “Treasury”, to strike out “not 
otherwise appropriated” and insert “allocated by the Presi- 
dent for the maintenance and operation of the Civilian C2n- 
servation Corps’’, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury allocated by the President for the maintenance 
and operation of the Civilian Conservation Corps, to Claude Curie- 
maa, of the city of Ontario, Calif., the sum of $1,876 in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the Government of the United States 
for all injuries sustained by him on April 1, 1934, when an auto- 
mobile in which he was riding was in collision with a United 
States Government truck being carelessly and negligently operated 
by a member of the Civilian Conservation Corps: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (H. R. 9170) for the relief of Montie Hermanson 
was announced as next in order. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have an ex- 
planation of that bill? If not, let it go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
FRANK CORDOVA 
The bill (H. R. 9370) for the relief of Frank Cordova 


was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third. 


time, and passed. 
H. L. & J. B. M’QUEEN, INC., AND JOHN L. SUMMERS 


The bill (H. R. 9373) for the relief of H. L. & J. B. 
McQueen, :Inc., and John L. Summers, former disbursing 
clerk, Treasury Department, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT J. MANN 


The bill (H. R. 9455) for the relief of Robert J. Mann 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 11052) for the relief of Joseph M. Pur- 
rington was anmounced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May we have an explanation of that 
bill? In the absence of an explanation, let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


H. R. HEINICKE, INC. 


The bill (H. R. 11346) for the relief of H. R. Heinicke, 
Inc., was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


R. R. PURCELL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 949) for 
the relief of R. R. Purcell, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 3, after the words “That the”, to strike out “Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs” and insert “Secretary of the 
Treasury”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he hereby is, authorized and directed to pay to R. R. Purcell, of 
Helena, Mont., the sum of $86.06, in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for expenses incurred in traveling from 
Breckenridge, Minn., to Fort Harrison, Mont., and return, pur- 
suant to his tment, on August 8, 1933, as a member of a 
special board of review of the Veterans’ Administration at Fort 
Harrison, Mont., such R. R. Purcell being ineligible to serve 
thereon because of his appointment, prior thereto and unknown 
to him, as director of the National Reemployment Service in 
Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 


read the third time, and passed. 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8455) authorizing the construction of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that bill cannot be discussed 
under this order of business. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is too important a bill to be 
passed under this order. I suggest that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PREVENTION OF COLLISIONS ON WATERWAYS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10308) 
to amend article 3 of the “Rules Concerning Lights, etc.” 
contained in the act entitled “An act to adopt regulations 
for preventing collisions upon certain harbors, rivers, and 
inland waters of the United States”, approved June 7, 1897. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have an expla- 
nation of the bill? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the bill is a very simple one. 
The present law as to lights on a vessel which is towing 
another vessel, or other vessels, does not require it to be 
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indicated whether the tow is alongside or Is astern of the 
vessel which is furnishing the motive power. The bill simply 
changes the law so that the lights will show whether the 
towed vessel is alongside or is astern. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the bill provide better precautions 
against collisions? 

Mr. WHITE. It is designed to remove some confusion 
which has existed under the present situation and to avoid 
some collisions of the kind that have occurred. It is recom- 
mended by the Department; and, so far as I know, no one 
has voiced any opposition to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the bill will help to avoid collisions, I 
am for it. 

Mr. WHITE. I will say to the Senator that that is the 
purpose of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it be passed. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

COMBINATION FISHING AND FREIGHTING LICENSE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11036) 
to amend section 4321, Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 46, 
sec. 263), and for other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to have an 
explanation of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I also should like a brief 
explanation of the bill. I am favorable to it, but I desire 
to have it explained. 

Mr. WHITE. I can understand the interest of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, for the bill deals with a matter of 
some concern to fishermen and other interests on the coasts’ 
of his State and of concern to all who have coastwise trade 
and fisheries in their States. 

Under a recent ruling of the circuit court of appeals, the 
law with respect to licenses was interpreted so that now a 
vessel licensed for the coastwise trade may not engage in 
the fisheries, and a vessel licensed for the fisheries may not 
engage in the coastwise trade. That is a recent decision of 
the circuit court of appeals, and is contrary to the long un- 
derstanding and long practice heretofore. The bill simply 
amends the present law so that the license may be issued 
in the alternative, so that the vessel may engage in the 
fisheries or may engage in the coastwise trade, as it sees fit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Department recommend the 
bill? 

Mr. WHITE. The Department recommends it. The en- 
actment of the bill will avoid delay; it will avoid expense 
to fishermen; it will avoid expense to those in the coastwise 
trade; and the Department has recommended it to the 
Congress. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

INCORPORATION OF VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


The bill (S. 4100) to incorporate the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following persons, to wit: James EF. 
Van Zandt, Altoona, Pa.; Bernard W. Kearney, Gloversville, N. Y.; 
Scott P. Squyres, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Robert B. Handy, Jr., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Henry F. Marquard, Chicago, Ill.; William E. 
Guthner, Denver, Colo.; Edward J. Neron, Sacramento, Calif.; Dr. 
Joseph C. Menendez, New Orleans, La.; the Reverend Paul L. Foulk, 
Altoona, Pa.; Robert E. Kernodle, Kansas City, Mo.; Walter I. 
Joyce, New York City, N. Y.; George A. ig, Cranston, R. I1.; James 
F, Daley, Hartford, Conn.; Charles R. Haley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. C. 
Devericks, Clarksburg, W. Va.; John J. Skillman, Miami, Fla.; Ellie 
H. Schill, New Orleans, La.; Gerald C. Mathias, Lagrange, Ind.; 
James W. Starner, Effingham, I11.; Leon 8. Pickens, Wichita, Kans.; 
Archie W. Nimens, Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Harvey W. Snyder, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Charles O. Carlston, San Francisco, Calif.; Walter L. 
Daniels, Seattle, Wash.; John E. Swaim, Tulsa, Okla.; Peter J. 
Rosch, Washington, D. C.; and their successors, who are, or who 
may become, members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, a national association of men who as soldiers, sailors, 
and marines have served this Nation in wars, campaigns, and ex- 
peditions on foreign soil or in hostile waters, and such national 
association, are hereby created and declared a body corporate, 
known as the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the said persons named in section 1, or their suc- 
cessors, and such other persons as are duly accredited delegates 
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from any local post or State department of the existing national 
association known as the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, under its constitution and bylaws, are hereby authorized 
to meet and to complete the organization of said corporation, by 
the adoption of a constitution and bylaws, the election of officers, 
and to do all other things necessary to carry into effect and 
incidental to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the purposes of this corporation shall be fraternal, 
patriotic, historical, and educational; to preserve and strengthen 
comradeship among its members; to assist worthy comrades; to 
perpetuate the memory and history of our dead and to assist 
their widows and orphans; to maintain true allegiance to the 
Government of the United States of America and fidelity to its 
Constitution and laws; to foster true patriotism; to maintain and 
extend the institutions of American freedom; and to preserve and 
defend the United States from all her enemies, whomsoever. 

Sec. 4. That the corporation created by this act shall have the 
following powers: To have perpetual succession with power to sue 
and be sued in courts of law and equity; to receive, hold, own, 
use, and dispose of such real estate, personal property, money, 
contract, rights, and privileges as shall be deemed necessary and 
incidental for its corporate purposes; to adopt a corporate seal 
and alter the same at pleasure; to adopt, amend, apply, and ad- 
minister a constitution, bylaws, and regulations to carry out its 
purposes, not inconsistent with the laws of the United States or 
of any State; to adopt and have the exclusive right to manufac- 
ture and use such emblems and badges as may be deemed neces- 
sary in the fulfillment of the purposes of the corporation; to 
establish and maintain offices for the conduct of its business; to 
establish, regulate, or discontinue subordinate State and Terri- 
torial subdivisions and local chapters or posts; to publish a 
magazine or other publications, and generally to do any and all 
such acts and things as may be necessary and proper in carrying 
into effect the purposes of the corporation. 

Sec. 5. That no person shall be a member of this corporation 
unless he has served honorably as an officer or enlisted man in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States of America 
in any foreign war, insurrection, or expedition, which service 
shall be recognized as campaign-medal service and governed by 
the authorization of the award of a campaign badge by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 

Sec. 6. That said corporation may and shall acquire all of the 
assets of the existing national association known as the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States upon discharging or satis- 
factorily providing for the payment discharge of all its liabilities. 

Sec. 7. That the said corporation shall have the sole and exclu- 
sive right to have and to use, in carrying out its purposes, the 
name Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States and the sole 
and exclusive right to the use of its corporate seal, emblems, and 
badges as adopted by said corporation. 

Sec. 8. That said corporation shall, on or before the lst day of 
January in each year, make and transmit to the Congress a report 
of its proceedings for the preceding fiscal year, including a full 
and complete report of its receipts and expenditures: Provided, 
however, That said financial report shall not be printed as a pub- 
lic document. 

Sec. 9. That as a condition precedent to the exercise of any 
power or privilege herein granted or conferred, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States shall file in the office of the 
secretary of state of each State the name and post-office address 
of an authorized agent in such State upon whom legal process or 
demands against the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States may be served. 

Sec. 10. That the right to repeal, alter, or amend this act at 
any time is hereby expressly reserved. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND IN NEW YORK CITY 
The bill CH. R. 10847) to authorize the acquisition of land 
for cemeterial purposes in the vicinity of New York City, 
N. Y., was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3041) to authorize the appointment of John 
Easter Harris as a major, Corps of Engineers, Regular Army, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3405) for the relief of Capt. James W. Darr, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT JUDGE, THIRD CIRCUIT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4457) au- 
thorizing the appointment of an additional circuit judge for 
the third circuit, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is 
authorized and directed, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Serate, to appoint an additional circuit judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, who shall 
possess the same powers, perform the same duties, and receive 
the same compensation as the present circuit judges of said circuit. 
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Src. 2. That when a vacancy shall occur in the office of circuit 
judge for the third circuit, by the retirement, disqualification, 
resignation, or death of a circuit judge at present in commission, 
such vacancy shall not be filled, and thereafter there shall be but 
four circuit judges in the said circuit. 

Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect upon its approval by the 
President. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, this measure authorizes the 
appointment of an additional circuit judge for the third cir- 
cuit, a temporary appointment, which is made necessary by 
the severe illness of one of the three judges of the circuit. 
The circuit embraces New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware, and, owing to the sickness of one of the judges, Dela- 
ware has not been represented on this bench for a year. The 
judge who is ill desires to retire a year from next September, 
and I ask that the Senate pass this bill at this time in order 
to take care of the situation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Is it understood that this does not contem- 
plate the addition of another judgeship? 

Mr. GUFFEY. Absolutely. The bill is worded so as to 
take care of the contingency the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Utah to the second paragraph of the bill we 
are now considering: 


That when a vacancy shall occur in the office of circuit judge for 
the third circuit by the retirement, disqualification, resignation, or 
death of a circuit judge at present in commission, such vacancy 
shall not be filled, and thereafter there shall be but four circuit 
judges in the said circuit. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no objection, but it seems 
to me that some provision ought to be made under the terms 
of which the Chief Justice of the United States might allocate 
from some other circuit a judge to serve temporarily when a 
judge is disqualified. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is an excellent suggestion, and such 
action is taken in some instances. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
bill under consideration, but I desire to take this opportunity 
to say a word about the appointment of additional judges. 

There is one very simple provision of law, the correction of 
which would take care of the difficulty in the situation of the 
northern judges. I refer to the provision relating to subsist- 
ence. There is now a provision of the general law fixing $5 a 
day as the allowance for subsistence of judges, and that is 
not sufficient. In the city of New York, for example, one 
cannot rent a single room in a hotel for $5 a day. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from New York is correct, as 
usual. The Senate Committee on the Judiciary has given its 
attention to the question he now raises. 

It will be remembered that for years there was provided a 
sum not to exceed $10 a day for subsistence of a judge who 
went out of his district to hold court elsewhere, but about 10 
years ago the sum of $10 a day for subsistence was reduced to 
$5 a day. Only yesterday the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, after careful consideration, by unanimous vote of 
the members present, ordered a favorable report on a bill pro- 
viding that the maximum for subsistence when judges are 
called away from home shall be $10 a day, and not $5. 

If I may be indulged further, it is known to every observ- 
ing man that the judiciary of our country is being consider- 
ably criticized. Likewise the legislative branch of the 
Government is being criticized. Personally, I approve of the 
criticism of judges and of Congress. One of the most whole- 
some features of representative government is the right of 
the citizen to criticize his parliament, his legislature, his 
congress. Strange as it may seem, the right of the citizens 
to criticize their parliament or congress is an infallible index 
of a free people. 

With regard to the judges, we are, as we should do, going 
to hold our Federal judiciary—I shall not say to a terrible 
accounting—but we should hold them to a strict accounting. 
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That is going to be done, and I approve, and I hope in a 
modest way to be a party thereto. But it is obligatory upun 
Congress, it is our duty, before we attempt to hold judges ta 
a strict accounting as to behavior to see that they are ade- 
quately compensated; secondly, to see that they have proper 
clerical and stenographic help and sufficient help of all sorts, 
and that their salaries and retirement pay shall be secure. 
Then we should say to them, “Your Honors, you must have no 
social, no political, no financial ambition if you are to be 
judges of the United States.” 

I approve of these bills giving the judiciary adequate help, 
adequate pay, clerks, and stenographers, and I am glad to 
have the valuable assistance of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Copretanp]. By the way, his colleague the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WacGNner] introduced the bill to 
increase the subsistence allowance, to which I referred. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am glad to have heard 
what has been said by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. There has been much dis- 
cussion lately about the Federal court in the southern district 
of New York. As a matter of fact, there has been a vacancy 
in that court for years, and it could have been filled a year 
ago. If the vacancy had been filled, no doubt the calendar 
would have been up to date; but, as a matter of fact, there 
has been no help for those Federal judges in New York for 
several years because of the existing provision of law regard- 
ing subsistence. The situation could have been taken care 
of if the subsistence allowance had been raised to $10 a day. 

We cannot ask judges from the South and from other 
sections of the country, who are dependent wholly upon 
their salaries, to come to a place like New York, where living 
costs are high, unless we provide a sufficient subsistence 
allowance, and $5 a day is not enough. As a matter of fact, 
the maintenance allowance of the New York Supreme Court 


justices when sitting outside their districts is $20 per day. 


I observed a few days ago that the distinguished Chief 
Justice of the United States used the southern district of 
New York as an example of what ought to be done in the 
way of increasing the number of judges. As a matter of 
fact, with all deference to the great ability and high place 
of the Chief Justice, I fear he is mistaken about the southern 
district of New York. If the vacancy on the bench there 
had been filled, and if there had been the subsistence provi- 
sion spoken of here, there would not have been any delay in 
clearing the calendar. 

In that district one of the judges was sick for a long time, 
as in the case now before us, and that caused some conges- 
tion of the calendar. But, so far as I can see, there is at 
the present time no possible excuse for the appointment of 
additional judges and increasing the number in the south- 
ern district. If provision were made for increasing the sub- 
sistence allowance, I have no doubt at all that the court in 
the southern district of New York would catch up with the 
calendar. 

The Chief Justice in his statement was mistaken regarding 
admiralty cases, also, when he said that, according to the 
press report I saw, the court was 2 years behind in disposing 
of admiralty cases. As a matter of fact, letters which I have 
from judges in New York indicate that suits in admiralty can 
be reached for trial within 4 or 5 days or a couple of weeks. 
One judge of the Federal court in the southern district said 
that “admiralty suits can be reached for trial a few days 
after they are at issue.” 

Let us not be misled in the matter of these judgeships. We 
should be very slow in imposing forever and ever upon the 
taxpayers of the United States the necessity of carrying the 
burden of additional judges when we can go along very well 
without them. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not know that I am 
in order, but the Senator’s speech, although he is always 
fair, is hardly generous toward me, because, according to 
the record, he triumphed and defeated the effort I made to 
secure two additional Federal judgeships for the southern 
district of New York. SoI believed that the Senator would 
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be kind enough to withhold any galling reference to my 
defeat in that matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would have no occasion 
to refiect at all upon the able Senator, who is one of the 
most generous and kindly persons in the world. But, of 
course, I was rather pleased when the amendment was 
withdrawn, and I hope yet that there will be no additions to 
the Federal bench in New York City. 

Many splendid, fine men are applicants for the places 
which may be created, and I have no doubt they would 
make excellent judges if actually appointed and confirmed. 
But, in the last analysis, we all know how it is; politics may 
creep in, and we do not know just exactly what sort of men 
will be put upon the bench. Then, for life, or until charges 
are preferred and solemn impeachment proceedings gone 
forward with, every such man stays upon the bench. There 
is no more important or solemn act than the appointment 
of a Federal judge. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with what my friend 
from New York has said as to the improvident creation of 
new judicial districts or the appointment of additional 
judges. At the last session of Congress bills were passed 
creating additional Federal judgeships in a number of States. 
In my opinion, aside trom one of the States, there was no 
necessity whatever for additional judgeships. 

Unfortunately, when there is change in administration, 
too often demands are made for the creation of additional 
judicial districts and the appointment of additional judges, 
and throughout the United States we have loaded up the 
Federal courts with too many judges, in my opinion, and 
evidence has been brought to my attention showing that in 
some districts the judges are not as diligent in the prosecu- 
tion of their work as they should be. 

England, Scotland, and Wales have fewer judges, I am told, 
than are found in one of the States of our Union, and it is 
not one of the most populous States. The judges in Great 
Britain are men of character and of great ability, as are 
the judges here, but those judges have great executive ability, 
and they dispose of business with a rapidity which I commend 
to the judges of the United States. 

Too many of our courts are clogged with bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings and applications for receiverships, and I regret to 
say that from the evidence which has been taken it appears 
that the salaries and fees and compensation allowed the 
lawyers and commissioners and those who have charge of 
the bankruptcy proceedings have become scandalous. Some 
judges, in my opinion—and I say this with great reluctance, 
because of my high regard for the court—have been too 
generous in their allowance of fees to lawyers and to those 
who have had charge of estates. It seems to me that certain 
judges may get into trouble if the policy or practice of allow- 
ing such enormous fees shall be long continued. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not wish to continue 
the discussion of what we might call a “hang-over”, but the 
defeated party is at least always allowed the poor privilege 
of venting such emotion as he may feel on the subject. 

First, with regard to the southern district of New York, 
surely I do not need to advise the Senate that I have no 
interest whatever in the matter beyond a public interest. 
The judicial conference, provided for in the act of 1922, is 
composed of the Chief Justice of the United States, who pre- 
sides over the conference, and the senior circuit judges of the 
10 circuits. They make a report each year. In 1931, among 
other things, the conference recommended two additional 
district judges for the southern district of New York, In 
1932 the judicial conference again recommended two addi- 
tional district judges for the southern district of New York. 
In 1933 the judicial conference again recommended two addi- 
tional district judges for the southern district of New York. 
In 1934 the judicial conference said, among other things, the 
following: . 

The most serious congestion and delays are found in the southern 
district of New York and in the southern district of California, 


and this condition is caused by the failure to provide a sufficient 
number of judges. 
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In 1935 the judicial conference reported, in part, as follows: 


The conference called attention last year to the serious conges- 
tion and delays that were found in the southern district of Cali- 
fornia and in the southern district of New York. In the former the 
average interval between joinder of issue and trial in ordinary course 
is about 18 months. But that situation has been met by the action 
of the Congress in providing for the appointment of two additional 
judges in that district. 

Similar relief has not yet been provided for the southern district 
of New York, and relief there is most seriously needed. In this dis- 
trict the interval between joinder of issue and trial is found to be 
22 months for civil jury cases, 23 months for suits in equity, and 27 
months for suits in admiralty. 


Mr. President, the following are my figures: The southern 
district of New York disposed in 1 year of 6,175 cases, employ- 
ing the attention of eight judges. Some of them were re- 
quired to come to the southern district and, as suggested by 
my able friend the Senator from New York [Mr. Cope.anp], 
no judge of a district outside of New York City would be 
anxious to leave his home and try cases in New York City 
when the subsistence allowance was only $5 a day, for which 
sum he could hardly secure a room in a New York hotel. The 
judges in question each disposed of an average of 772 cases in 
1 year. 

I have now said all I should say or intend to say about the 
necessity for additional judges for the southern district of 
New York. The Senate acted after a debate which I consid- 
ered able so far as the opponents of the measure were con- 
cerned, because I was vanquished and was unable to get the 
Senate to act favorably on my request. I have no sore spots. 
I simply did my duty as I saw it and believed it to be, and I 
beg my friend the Senator from New York to believe that, 
instead of being irritated I am proud rather of the fight I 
made. It is not a question of winning a fight in which you 
take part; it is, rather, a question whether you are profoundly 
convinced you are right. Results are not with us. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to say to 
my able friend from Arizona that he did make a noble fight. 
It was a vigorous fight he made in behalf of his bill. He 
had what he thought to be the very best of reasons why there 
should be additional judges in the southern district of New 
York. 

I do not know anything about the judicial conference or 
council. I am not of a profession which permits me to enter 
that body. But sometimes councils—even medical councils— 
are wrong, and in this case I am satisfied that the judicial 
conference made a mistake. 

I wish I had known this discussion was coming up. I am 
going to quote some day from the judges themselves in the 
southern district of New York. I have every one of them on 
record. Some of them want the two additional judges. Some 
of them are insistent that provision should be made for 
them. There are others, however, who say, “No; we do not 
need them.” So I want to say, in all good nature, that I am 
satisfied we do not need to commit ourselves to two more 
judges, which means $20,000 a year in salary; and with 
the clerk hire, equipment and furniture, and so forth, it 
would mean $40,000 or $50,000 a year. That is the interest 
on a million dollars forever and ever to be added to the bur- 
den of the taxpayers of the United States. 

We do not need additional judges. If the relief is given 
which is suggested by the able Senator, the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, and the subsistence allowance raised, 
the southern district of New York will get along. There may 
be some brokenhearted politicians who will not get what 
they want; but suppose that should happen, at least the tax- 
payer will be saved from the burden, and, so far as justice 
is concerned, he will be duly served. I say to my friend that 
of course he was right, and he always is right, but the trouble 
was that the argument which was presented by the judicial 
conference was not well founded. They wrote the same 
report 4 or 5 years in succession, assuming that a certain 
condition must continue because it prevailed last year. How- 
ever, anyone who makes a study of the situation in the 
southern district of New York as I have done must be con- 
vinced that no more judges are needed there. So I am rather 
pleased that the Senator from Arizona, the chairman of the 
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Committee on the Judiciary, has so kindly a feeling over 
what he has considered to be a defeat. Nothing is a defeat 
when right is served. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is one of the worst 
parliamentary defeats I have received in all my terms of 
service in the Senate. Another was the defeat in connec- 
tion with the Boulder Dam. The Senator from New York 
also helped to inflict that defeat upon me, but I am, frankly, 
in good humor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of Senate bill 4457. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 11690) relating to the admissibility in evi- 
dence of certain writings and records made in the regular 
course of business was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


ACTING HIGH COMMISSIONER TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4340) to 
authorize the President to designate an Acting High Com- 
missioner to the Philippine Islands, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized, in 
his discretion, to designate a member of the staff of the United 
States High Commissioner to the Philippine Islands or an officer 
of the Army or Navy of the United States, to act as the High 
Commissioner in the event of a vacancy in said office, or the tem- 
porary disability or absence of the High Commissioner, and the 
official so designated shall have all the powers and perform all the 
aaa of the High Commissioner during such vacancy, disability, 
or absence. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, on the subject of Senate bill 
4340, which we have now reached, I wish the Senate would do 
me the great courtesy of possibly permitting some addition of 
time to the 5 minutes given me to speak under the rule under 
which the Senate is now operating. 

The bill under consideration has for its purpose to author- 
ize the President to designate an Acting High Commissioner 
for the Philippine Islands. From my own point of view, I 
regard measures touching the Philippine Islands as involving 
very serious subjects at this particular time. I possibly depart 
from the views of many who have sought to interest them- 
selves concerning the islands when I say I am utterly opposed 
to the policy my Government has assumed in wholly aban- 
doning the Philippine Islands. I ask the Senate to hear me 
upon the suggestion for future consideration when this bill 
shall be further developed. 

We have seen, sir, the movement in Ethiopia. Italy has 
moved up and become the possessor. The return day of what 
may be called, sir, imperial power has again unfolded itself 
in the world. I say to my colleagues as a suggestion of ad- 
vancing history they shall now see the beginning of a com- 
pletely new era, long contemplated, but just now hastily pre- 
cipitated upon us by opportunity. Because of the precedent 
that the League of Nations has been powerless in any form 
to obstruct, much less to defeat, concerning the advance of a 
nation seeking to possess itself of available territory, and upon 
the basis of events that have just transpired touching Ethi- 
opia, and allowed by the League of Nations in its failure of 
procedure, we shall behold, sir, that England will find a license 
to advance further in her colonizing conquest and take all of 
Egypt. We shall then see later, sir, the step by Holland, with 
the counsel of Germany, of moving forward as proprietor and 
consume all of Java. 

Then, sir, you will observe in a very short while that 
Japan will see the temper of the times, particularly, as dem- 
onstrated, the futility of the League of Nations and its con- 
fession of abortive assumption and will feel that it is oppor- 
tune to move on and up and take such remainder of China 
as England, with her sphere of influence in China, and 
France, with Indochina, will tolerate and permit by under- 
standing and joint arrangement. 

So as we move forward, Mr. President, it will be discov- 
ered that there is a new era when, as I see it, fellow Sena- 
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tors, the United States is going to be greatly imperiled in 
its situations of trade and independence as to Asia. I use 
the word “independence”, meaning thereby its independence 
in its processes of protection of its interests. For myself, 
sir, I trust the able chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], who lately has observed the situa- 
tion personally, will pause to consider whether it were not 
wise to present this bill at a time when there can be debated 
fully, in view of revelations transpiring all around us, the 
subject whether this Government should not retreat from 
its previous act of generosity and hold where it must in the 
Orient such possessions either of territory or political influ- 
ence as will enable it to protect itself in the future hour of 
danger and embarrassments as I see it now approaching. 

It may be asked what do I mean, what shadow do I see? 
For myself, sir, I behold that as the nations go forward, 
rapidly consuming such available territory and such spheres 
of influence as they will be enabled to do, this United States 
will be made the object of discriminating and forcible ejec- 
tion of its trade from any of these lands that have become 
powerful in developing their assets and their possessions. 

Mr. President, as the matter stands, as I behold it, were 
we properly positioned in the Philippines to protect the com- 
merce of the United States on the seas and had there, sir, 
a proper guardianship, we would be able to resent the efforts 
which will surely be made to eject us from the trade in 
Asia. Sirs, we will find that the two great nations that have 
large spheres of influence there—nations which are European 
and, naturally, our competitors—will be active in projecting 
an alliance with oriental countries, among other things, to 
bring about the exclusion of the United States from the op- 
portunities of trade and to monopolize, so far as can be 
effected by agreement, the privileges of such trade to the 
few nations that have their spheres in Asia, recognized as 
privileged and superior. 

Mr. President, with the United States out of the Philip- 
pines, and the Philippines out of our former possession, we 
are perfectly powerless, and, as everyone may see, we become 
unable to defend and protect our commerce unless we resort 
to such measures as will almost mean conflict; whereas in 
the Philippines under proper control we would have such 
representation of Navy in the waters and such representa- 
tion of force on the land as would be, sir, a menace to those 
who would voluntarily seek to strike us from the trade and 
by discrimination deprive us of equal opportunity in the 
Asiatic sphere. 

I, therefore, take the liberty to point out what I think 
I see the growing dangers to this country with a multiplica- 
tion of the imperialistic power that is now possessing the 
world, and I dare now to suggest that the United States should 
hesitate to yield support for her privileges and her oppor- 
tunities for her protection in Asia and in the field covered 
by the bill presented by the committee of which the able 
Senator from Maryland is chairman. I consider, instead of 
a high commissioner to be designated, that the United 
States should take some other action and create an agency 
that shall put itself in control of the Philippine Islands 
before their independence is wholly conceded, and this to 
the extent necessary to give us assurance of protection to 
our country in the event of the emergencies surely to arise 
there at the shores of Asia, where China and Japan join the 
. Philippines. 

I, therefore, take the liberty to suggest, as I see the evil 
and danger and what I see to be the march of events, that 
this important bill presented by the able Senator should 
be reserved for some occasion when the whole subject of our 
relations to Asia and the East may be revised, reconsidered, 
deliberated, and acted upon in an atmosphere of the perils 
such 2s I profess to behold. 

I thank the Senate for letting me make these suggestions 
at this time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, what the Senator from 
Tllinois has said is worthy of much thought; but as to the 
bill which is now before the Senate, I believe the Senator 
has not had the opportunity which the committee has had to 
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study its immediate relationship to the Filipino independence 
question. The Filipino independence bill provided for the 
appointment of a High Commissioner. That question, I may 
say to the Senator from Illinois, is not involved in the pend- 
ing measure. All the pending bill seeks to do is to permit 
the President, in the absence of the High Commissioner, who 
is already appointed, to designate someone to sign papers 
for the routine operation of the Philippine Government in 
the interim. 

Under present circumstances the High Commissioner, who, 
as I have said, has already been appointed, and who is Gov- 
ernor Murphy, may be called home because of sickness or 
may have to go to the hospital for an operation; any one 
of a number of imaginary possibilities may occur, in which 
event, as the law now is drawn, there would be no official in 
the Philippine Islands who could sign the papers necessary 
for the operation of the routine business. 

All the pending bill proposes, I may say to my friend from 
Illinois, is in such emergency to permit the President to 
appoint someone who may act in the place of the High 
Commissioner until he returns to duty. The bill has nothing 
to do with the question of Filipino independence per se or 
with the appointment of the High Commissioner himself. It 
only deputizes someone to act in case of emergency. 

I am sure that the Senator from [linois would be the last 
who would want the American Government to have no repre- 
sentative in the Philippine Islands in the event the High 
Commissioner should be incapacitated, but unless this biil 
shall pass, our Government will be in even a worse position 
than that which he conjectures, for, if the High Commis- 
sioner were to be incapacitated, there would be no one in the 
islands representing the United States of America. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. We have never before had this particular 
officer. Does the bill provide for the creation of the office? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I may say to the Senator there will be 
no new Office created. The bill only provides that while the 
High Commissioner, which is the office created by the inde- 
pendence bill, is absent or incapacitated, the President may 
designate someone of the personnel to act in his behalf until 
the High Commissioner returns to his duty. 

Mr. BORAH. There is no indication of any incapacity, is 
there? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Well, Governor Murphy did come back to 
the United States about 2 years ago for medical treatment, 
and during that time, if he had been High Commissioner, 
there would have been a hiatus of 3 months when there 
would have been no official in the Philippine Islands who 
represented the United States Government The official 
designated is to function only in an emergency. 

I do not think the Senator from Idaho has this in mind; 
but some people feel that if this bill shall be passed, Governor 
Murphy may come back and take part in the coming election, 
whereas if it is not passed Governor Murphy may have to 
remain in the Philippine Islands. I cannot believe that the 
Senate of the United States, with 13,000,000 people in the 
Philippines involved, is going to take such a small, political, 
narrow view as to provide that in an emergency the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the Philippine Islands may not 
have any representative. If there is any Senator who wants 
to take that view I wish he would rise now and assert it. 

Mr. BORAH. That kiad of an emergency did not present 
itself to me. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BORAH. I really do not think the President is in 
great need of importing anybody for campaign purposes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think that is correct. 

I trust, therefore, with this brief explanation, that the gap 
in the present law may be closed, so that the United States 
at all times may have a representative in the Philippine 
Islands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection to 
the consideration of the bill, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized, in 
his discretion, to designate a member of the staff of the United 
States High Commissioner to the Philippine Islands or an officer 
of the Army or Navy of the United States to act as the High 
Commissioner in the event of a vacancy in said office, or the 
temporary disability or absence of the High Commissioner, and 
the official so designated shall have all the powers and perform 
all the duties of the High Commissioner during such vacancy, 


disability, or absence. 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OF MUNICIPALITIES IN ALASKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8766) to 
authorize municipal corporations in the Territory of Alaska 
to incur bonded indebtedness, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, page 1, line 4, after 
the word “authorized”, to strike out “to incur bonded in- 
debtedness for the construction, acquisition, extension, re- 
pair, or improvement of public works of a permanent 
character, including public utilities. The total outstanding 
bonded indebtedness of any such municipal corporation shall 
not” and insert “to construct, improve, extend, better, repair, 
reconstruct, or acquire public works of a permanent charac- 
ter and to incur bonded indebtedness and issue negotiable 
bonds for any or all of such purposes: Provided, however, 
That no municipal corporation shall incur a bonded indebt- 
edness or issue its negotiable bonds under this act to an 
amount which, including existing bonded indebtedness 
shall”; and on page 2, line 6, after the word “municipal”, to 
strike out “corporations: Provided, however, That nothing 
herein contained shall affect any bonded indebtedness here- 
tofore incurred by a municipal corporation in said 
Territory” and insert “corporation. Such public work shall 
inelude but not be limited to streets, bridges, wharves and 
harbor facilities, sewers and sewage-disposal plants, munici- 
pal buildings, schools, libraries, gymnasia and athletic fields, 
fire houses, and public utilities”, so as to make the section 
read: 

That municipal corporations in the Territory of Alaska are 
hereby authorized to construct, improve, extend, better, repair, 
reconstruct, or acquire public works of a permanent character 
and to incur bonded indebtedness and issue negotiable bonds for 
any or all of such purposes: Provided, however, That no munici- 
pal corporation shall incur a bonded indebtedness or issue its 
negotiable bonds under this act to an amount which, including 
existing bonded indebtedness shall exceed 10 percent of the 
aggregate taxable value of the real and personal property within 
the corporate limits of such municipal corporation. Such public 
work shall include but not be limited to streets, bridges, wharves 
and harbor facilities, sewers and sewage-disposal plants, municipal 
buildings, schools, libraries, gymnasia and athletic fields, fire 
houses, and public utilities. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 3, line 4, after 
“Sec. 3”, to strike out “All bonds so issued shall be serial in 
form and shall mature in not to exceed 30 years from the date 
of issuance thereof. Such bonds may” and insert “Bonds 
issued pursuant to this act shall’; in line 11, after the word 
“private”, to strike out “sale and may be redeemable or non- 
redeemable (either with or without premium), and” and 
insert “sale, may be redeemable (either with or without pre- 
mium) or nonredeemable”; at the beginning of line 16, to 
insert “and may be executed by such officers and in such 
manner”; in line 18, after the word “bonds”, to insert “In 
case any of the officers whose signagures appear on the bonds 
or coupons shall cease to be such officers before delivery of 
such bonds, such signatures, whether manual or facsimile, 
shall, nevertheless, be valid and sufficient for all purposes, the 
same as if such officers had remained in office until such de- 
livery”; and on page 4, line 1, after the words “per annum”, 
to insert “payable semiannually”, so as to make the section 
read: 

Sec. 3. Bonds issued pursuant to this act shall bear such date or 
dates, may be in such denominations, may mature in such amounts 
and at such time or times, not exceeding 30 years from the date 
thereof, may be payable at such place or places, may be sold at 
either public or private sale, may be redeemable (either with or 
without premium) or nonredeemable, may carry such registration 
privileges as to either principal and interest or only, and 
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may be executed by such officers and in such manner, as shall be 
prescribed by the governing body of the municipality issuing the 
bonds. In case any of the officers whose signatures appear on the 
bonds or coupons shall cease to be such officers before delivery of 
such bonds, such signatures, whether manual or facsimile, shall, 
nevertheless, be valid and sufficient for all purposes, the same as if 
such officers had remained in office until such delivery. The bonds 
so issued shall bear interest at a rate to be fixed by the governing 
body of the municipality issuing the same, not to exceed, however, 
6 percent per annum, payable semiannually. All such bonds shall 
of core, for not less than the principal amount thereof plus accrued 
rest. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 4, line 12, 
after the word “conflict”, to insert, “but nothing contained 
in this act shall affect any bonded indebtedness heretofore 
incurred or heretofore authorized by law. The powers con- 
ferred by this act shall be in addition and supplemental to 
and the limitations imposed hereby shall not affect the 
powers conferred by any other law”, so as to make the 
section read: 


Sec. 5. All acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed to the extent of such conflict; but nothing contained in 
this act shall affect any bonded indebtedness heretofore incurred 
or heretofore authorized by law. The powers conferred by this act 
shall be in addition and supplemental to and the limitations im- 
Eas hereby shall not affect the powers conferred by any other 
aw. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


The bill (S. 4124) for the relief of the State of Connecti- 
cut was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the State of Con- 
necticut, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $598,936.30 for and on account of advances 
and expenditures made by said State in the War of 1812 to 1815 
with Great Britain, as found due by the Comptroller General of 
the United States under directions contained in Senate Resolution 
No. 67, Seventieth Congress, first session. 


TALIESIN WATERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4082) to 
authorize the presentation of a Congressional Medal of 
Honor to Taliesin Waters, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

That the President is hereby authorized to cause the evidence 
on which the award of the Distinguished Service Cross was made 
to Taliesin Waters, formerly a first lieutenant, One Hundred and 
Seventh Regiment United States Field Artillery, for having dis- 
tinguished himself conspicuously by gallantry and intrepidity 
at the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty on 
September 6, 1918, near Basileux le Fismes, France, while under 
severe bombardment of gas, high explosives, and machine-gun 
fire, by administering aid to 36 wounded soldiers and by assisting 
in their removal to a place of safety, to be reviewed by the War 
Department to determine whether or not the award of a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor in lieu of the Distinguishd Service 
Cross should be made, and if it is found that the Congressional 
Medal of Honor should be awarded, then such award is hereby 
authorized. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

PLEAS SANDERS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4099) to 
authorize the award of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
for distinguished service to Pleas Sanders, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with an 
amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That the President is hereby authorized to cause the evidence 
on which the award of the Distinguished Service Cross was made 
to Pleas Sanders, formerly a sergeant, Company F, Thirtieth In- 
fantry, United States Army, American Expeditionary Forces, for 


bravery in action near Cunel, France, October 10, 1918; for gal- 
lantry in action near Jaulgonne, France, July 26, 1918, to be re- 
determine whether or not the 


viewed by the War Department to 
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award of a Congressional Medal of Honor in lieu of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross should be made, and, if it is found that 
the Congressional Medal of Honor should be awarded, then such 
award is hereby authorized. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 1636) to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT CORPORATION 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4542) au- 

thorizing the Comptroller General of the United States to 


settle and adjust the claim of the Merritt-Chapman & | 


Scott Corporation, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 6, to 
strike out “$4,790.55” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$4,790.53”, 
and on page 2, line 2, to strike out “$4,790.55” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$4,790.53”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle and 
adjust the claim of the Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation 
for an amount not exceeding $4,790.53 for services and material 
furnished at the request of the Secretary of the Navy under con- 
tract no. Nod-210, dated May 19, 1934, in connection with salvage 
of the steamship Morro Castle. There is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $4,790.53 for payment of the claim: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
HIGINIO ALVAREZ 


The bill (S. 4556) authorizing an appropriation for the 
payment of the claim of Gen. Higinio Alvarez, a Mexican 
citzen, with respect to lands on the Farmers Banco, in the 
State of Arizona, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $20,000 of which amount $15,000 is to be paid 
to the Government of Mexico for the account of Gen. Higinio Al- 
varez in full settlement of his claim against the United States with 
respect to the ownership of lands on the Farmers Banco in the 
State of Arizona, and the remaining $5,000 is to be paid to the 
executors or administrators of the estate of R. E. Fishburn, deceased, 
in full settlement of such interest in the said Farmers Banco or the 
proceeds of the settlement therefor as was acquired by virtue of a 
grant to R. E. Fishburn dated January 6, 1927, signed by General 
Alvarez, or by the assignment by General Alvarez dated December 
83, 1935, in favor of Mrs. R. E. Fishburn and other heirs of said R. E. 
Fishburn, or by both such grant and assignment, for distribution 
according to law: Provided, however, That no payment shall be 
made unless and until the Secretary of State shall have received 
from the Government of Mexico satisfactory assurances that no 
transfer, other than that specified herein, has been made by 
General Alvarez, or by anyone acting for or under him, or any part 
of his right, title, or interest in or to the property comprising the 
Farmers Banco, until the written opinion of the Attorney General 
shall be had in favor of the validity of the title, and until General 
Alvarez has given to the United States a quitclaim deed, in such 
form as may be deemed satisfactory to the Secretary of State, to 
all of his right, title, and interest in and to all of the land compris- 
ing the Farmers Banco claimed by him under an instrument of 
grant dated October 22, 1926, signed by the constitutional Presi- 
dent of the United Mexican States, or otherwise. 


BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (H. R. 5730) to amend section 3 (b) of an act 
entitled “An act to establish the composition of the United 
States Navy with respect to the categories of vessels limited 
by the treaty signed at Washington February 6, 1922, and 
at London April 22, 1930, at the limit prescribed by those 
treaties; to authorize the construction of certain naval ves- 
sels; and for other purposes”, approved March 27, 1934, was 
announced as next in order. 
SEVERAL SENATORS. Over, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record at this point, for the information of the Senate, the 
report of the committee on the bill just passed over. I 
think if the report is read Senators will understand there is 
no change in principle involved, but the change is made in 
the administration of principle. I ask that the report be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 5730) to amend section 3 (b) of an act entitled “An act to 
establish the composition of the United States Navy with respect 
to the categories of vessels limited by the treaties signed at Wash- 
ington, February 6, 1922, and at London, April 22, 1930, at the 
limits prescribed by those treaties; to authorize the construction 
of certain naval vessels; and for other purposes”, approved March 
27, 1934, having considered the same, report it to the Senate with 
amendments with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

This bill deals only with section 3 (b) of the Vinson-Trammell 
Act, approved March 27, 1934, which is as follows: 

“Sec. 3 (b). To pay into the Treasury profit, as hereinafter pro- 
vided shall be determined by the Treasury Department, in excess 
of 10 percent of the total contract price, such amount to become 
the property of the United States: Provided, That if such amount 
is not voluntarily paid the Secretary of the Treasury may collect 
the same under the usual methods employed under the internal- 
revenue laws to collect Federal income taxes.” 


HISTORY OF SECTION 3 (B) 


This section was not contained in the original Vinson-Trammell 
bill as introduced and reported by the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. It was offered as an amendment on the floor of the House 
and accepted by the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House. Later, this proposal in the House bill was amended in 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee and also on the floor of the 


Senate. It was still further amended by conferees of the House 
and Senate, and finally became section 3 (b) in the Vinson- 
Trammell Act. 


THE HOUSE BILL 


H. R. 5730 as it passed the House of Representatives amends 
section 3 (b) in certain parts which has the following effects: 

(a) Instead of having the profit computed on each individual 
contract and making refund, if required, contracts with any one 
company aggregated for the entire taxable year and refund is made 
if the company has realized over 10 percent profit on the total of 
the contracts. 

(b) The act relieves the sureties on the performance bonds from 
the liability of refunding profit in excess of 10 percent in case 
the contractor does not do so voluntarily and the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has not been able to collect it. 

(c) It provides a method for a contractor to recover all or part 
of a loss in one year on the contracts of the next succeeding year. 

(d) It makes effective for the purpose of collecting excesses of 
10 percent profit, all the provisions of laws including penalties now 
applicable with respect to income taxes. 

(e) It provides specific exemption to certain types of contracts 
or subcontracts relating to highly specialized scientific equipment 
used solely by the Navy Department. 

THE SENATE BILL 


The bill as reported by this committee to the Senate retains (a) 
and (b), strikes out (c), and retains (d) and (e). 

The purpose of (a) is clear, For example, one company might 
have 10 or 12 contracts during a single taxable year; under the 
old provision there would be required a report and an audit on 
each separate contract, whereas under the amended provision only 
one report and one audit would be required at the end of the 
taxable year. This would vastly aid the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue and the Navy Department in their administration of the law. 

As to (b), the Navy Department has been of the opinion, as has 
the Treasury Department, that the performance bond now required 
by law requires the sureties to guarantee refund of excess profit in 
case the contractor does not or cannot make the refund as now 
required. Legal opinion differs, however, on this question, but the 
bonding companies take the view that the performance bond 
under this requirement involves a new and uncertain risk, and as 
a result there has been a large increase in the bonding rates. As 
each contractor pays for his performance bond, he charges it in 
his cost price to the Government, and in the final analysis the 
Government pays the bill. This increase in bonding rates repre- 
sents an annual charge of between one-half and $1,000,000 per 
year, which will be saved by the enactment of this new provision. 

Both the Navy Department and the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
feel that the Bureau of Internal Revenue has ample means end 
ways of collecting these excess profits under the tax laws, and this 
change in the law is made to save the Governmient the additional 
sum of money, which is now being and will be spent for bonds for 
an unnecessary purpose. 

As to (c), the Navy Department takes the position that it was the 
intent of Congress to permit contractors to make some profit not in 
excess of 10 percent and it is of the opinion, since the contractors 
cannot raise the prices of cost plus 10 percent, that they should be 
permitted to recover any losses sustained one year in the succeeding 
taxable year. For example, in the year 1933, a contractor makes a 
loss of $100,000 on all his contracts, which represents a 10-percent. 
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loss, and in the subsequent year, namely, 1934, if he has contracts, 
he may make enough to recover his losses and make a profit of not 
over 10 percent on the 1934 contracts. Thus, it would be that over a 
2-year period he might make a net profit of 5 percent on his total 
transactions. The Senate committee rejects this provision in the 
House bill. 

The House provision does not change the provided limitation of 
10 percent in the Vinson-Trammell Act. It seeks to change the 
method of ascertainment and groups 2 years instead of only 1 year 
for computation. The Senate committee did not accept this change 
and retains the limitations of 10 percent as ascertained at present. 

As to (d), it merely makes effective for the purpose of collecting 
excesses of 10-percent profit all the provisions of laws including 
penalties with respect to income taxes. 

As to (e), it relates to scientific equipment which specifically ap- 
plies to certain types of contracts or subcontracts relating to highly 
specialized scientific equipment. This section was put into the bill 
by the House Naval Affairs Committee and was later approved by 
the Navy Department. The idea behind this is that any scientific 
development or improvement is dependent upon research. The Navy 
Department urged that you cannot have a research business without 
a possible 10-percent profit because in many researches there are 
& great many losses. The House committee, after hearings, de- 
cided to give scientific-research contractors an opportunity to re- 
coup their losses on the basis that they are entitled to more than 
10 percent on a successful scientific development in order to re- 
cover losses on an unsuccessful development. This applies to spe- 
cialized instruments such as radio, instruments for target detection, 
range control, and synchronizing of gunfire. The Navy Department 
states that its experience has been that there are more losers than 
winners in these research developments. The continued efficiency 
of the Navy depends upon scientific improvement, and this is 
deemed an essential amendment. 

Another amendment deals with the effective date of the bill, which 
was omitted in the House bill. 

CONTRACTS MADE UNDER EXCESSIVE-PROFIT PROVISIONS 

To date there have been 637 contracts, with a total contract 
price of $229,352,577.40, entered into subject to the provisions of 
the Vinson-Trammell Act. The reports received to date following 
completion of the contracts total 82, of which 7 show profits in 
excess of 10 percent, totaling $13,716.84; and 24 losses, totaling 
$197,609.74; the remainder of 61 showing a profit of 10 percent or 
less. None of the contracts for the construction of complete naval 
vessels subject to the provisions of the Vinson-Trammell Act have 
been completed to date. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This committee feels that it would be equitable and in the inter- 
ests of the Government to enact H. R. 5730 as passed the House 
with the committee amendments, thereby broadening competition 
for naval material, reducing the cost of such materials, and en- 
couraging the entry of new and small contractors into the field of 
Government supply with resulting better and cheaper material. 
This bill will result in a saving to the Government, particularly 
in the administration of the law, cheaper bond rates which will 
save over half a million dollars a year alone, and simplification of 
accounting in both the Navy Department and the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. This measure is recommended by both the Navy De- 
partment and the Treasury Department and is in accord with the 
policy program of the President. 

The committee believes this bill to be in the interest of economy, 
efficiency, and equity. It has the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget and is recommended for passage by the Secretary of the 
Navy and has already passed the House of Representatives. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The bill is amended by adding after the word “profit” on line 9, 
page 2, a quotation mark and by striking out all the rest of lines 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, and the words “income taxable year” on line 14. 

On line 15, after semicolon, strike out the words “by inserting the 
word ‘further’ after the word ‘provided.’” 

On page 3 strike out all of lines 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 except the 
word “Provided.” Also strike out the word “further” on line 24. 

On page 4, line 17, after the word “thereof”, add the following 
proviso: “And provided further, That the income taxable years 
shall be such taxable years beginning after December 31, 1935, ex- 
cept that the above provisos relating to the assessment, collection, 
payment, or refunding of excess profit to or by the Treasury shall 
be retroactive to March 27, 1934.” 


MAXIMO MARIANO PRUNA Y HERNANDEZ 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 257) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to receive for instruction at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, Maximo Mariano Pruna y 
Hernandez, a citizen of Cuba, was read, considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to permit Maximo Mariano Pruna y Hernandez to 
receive instruction at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point for the course beginning not later than July 1, 1987: Pro- 
vided, That no expense shall be caused to the United States 
thereby, and that Maximo Mariano Pruna y Hernandez shall agree 
to comply with all regulations for the police and discipline of 
the academy, to be studious, and to give his utmost efforts to 
accomplish the courses in the various departments of instruction, 
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and that said Maximo Mariano Pruna y Hernandez shall not be 
admitted to the academy until he shall have passed the mental 
and physical examinations ibed for candidates from the 
United States, and that he shall be immediately withdrawn if 
deficient in studies or in conduct and so recommenced by the 
academic board: Provided further, That in the case of said Maximo 
Mariano Pruna y Hernandez the provisions of sections 1320 and 
1321 of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 


LOAN OF BLANKETS AND COTS TO UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS 


The bill (H. R. 11302) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to lend to the Reunion Committee of the United Confederate 
Veterans 3,000 blankets, olive drab, no. 4, 1,500 canvas cots, 
to be used at their annual encampment to be held at Shreve- 
port, La., in June 1936, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to lend, at his discretion, to the Reunion 
Committee of the United Confederate Veterams, for use at the 
United Confederate Veterans’ Encampment, to be held at Shreve- 
port, La., June 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1936, two hospital ward tents, 
with all pegs, poles, and equipment necessary for their erection; 
1 storage tent complete with all equipment; 1 large wall tent 
complete with all equipment; 6 small wall tents complete with all 
equipment; 10 pyramidal tents complete with all equipment; 50 
14-quart G. I. buckets; 3,000 blankets, olive drab, wool; 1,500 
canvas folding cots; 1,500 comforters; 1,500 cotton-felted pillows 
complete with cotton pillow cases; 8,000 cotton bedsheets: Pro- 
vided, That no expense shall be caused the United States Gov- 
ernment by the delivery and return of said property; the same 
to be delivered from the nearest quartermaster depot at such time 
prior to the holding of said encampment as may be agreed upon 
by the Secretary of War and the Confederate Reunion Com- 
mittee: Provided further, That the Secretary of War, before de- 
livery of such property, shall take from said Reunion Committee 
of the United Confederate Veterans a good and sufficient bond 
for the safe return of said property in good order and condition, 
and the whole without expense to the United States. 


JOSEPH W. HARRISON 


The bill (S. 3736) authorizing and directing the appoint- 
ment of Joseph W. Harrison as a captain in the Chaplain 
Reserve Corps was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I find a strong recommenda- 
tion by the Secretary of War against the bill. Let it go over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I make a brief ex- 
planation? It is mainly because Reverend Harrison has 
passed the age limit that the Department objects. He had 
had three enlistments in the Army, and during the third 
enlistment was discharged on a surgeon’s certificate of dis- 
ability. It is the general desire of the various veterans’ 
organizations in Texas that he be given this appointment. 
It is largely a matter of accommodating the sentiment in 
my State that Reverend Harrison should receive this recog- 
nition. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I cannot refrain from chal- 
lenging the attention of the Senator from Texas and of 
the Senate to the statement of the Secretary of War, as 
follows: 

As it appears that no useful military end would be served by 
Mr. Harrison’s appointment in the Chaplains’ Reserve, and as such 
appointment would be unjust to all other applicants who are 
required to meet the provisions of existing law and regulations, 
the War Department strongly opposes the enactment of 8. 3736. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There are exceptional circumstances 
surrounding this matter. 

Mr. KING. I will ask the Senator to let it go over for 
the day. I will look into it further and discuss the matter 
with him and with the Secretary of War. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the bill will be 
passed over. 

WITHHOLDING OF COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF MILITARY AND 
NAVAL FORCES 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3220) to 
authorize the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy 
to withhold the pay of officers, warrant officers, enlisted men, 
and nurses of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps to cover 
indebtedness to the United States under certain conditions, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert the following: 


That hereafter whenever upon the statement of the account of 
any disbursing officer of the United States in the General Account- 
ing Office credit shall have been disallowed for any payment to any 
person in the executive branch of the Government, otherwise 
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entitled to compensation from the United States or from any agency 
or instrumentality thereof, such compensation of the payee may be 
withheld until full reimbursement has been accomplished under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the head of the depart- 
ment, branch, or independent establishment (including corpora- 
tions) under which such payee is entitled to receive compensation: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to 
repeal or in any way modify existing laws relating to the collection 
of the indebtedness of accountable or disbursing officers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] if the bill meets the approval of the 
War Department and Navy Department? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I am under the impres- 
sion that this is a compromise which may turn out to be 
satisfactory to all concerned. I should like to explain the 
situation to the Senator. 

Under present law, and because of decisions of the Comp- 
troller General, there is doubt as to the authority of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to withhold 
the pay of an officer payee who has received money paid to 
him by a disbursing officer by mistake. Present conditions 
work a hardship on disbursing officers, and place responsi- 
bility primarily on them for the reimbursement of the United 
States for money illegally paid out through a mistaken inter- 
pretation of the law, or honest errors in computations of 
pay, and so forth, which are sometimes very complicated. 
This bill enables all departments to hold those receiving 
illegal pay primarily responsible, and to take steps, such as 
stopping pay, and so forth, to collect from such payees. Of 
course, if collection cannot be made from these payees, the 
disbursing officers are still accountable. 

Mr. KING. It involves no increase in expenditures? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. None whatsoever. 

Mr. KING. It involves no promotions? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No: it is a matter of administration 
only. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. SCHWELLENBACH] is 
familiar with the matter. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, the accounting 
department made certain suggestions with reference to the 
bill as submitted by the War Department. The bill was 
originally submitted by the War Department. One objection 
was that in the War Department bill it was provided that 
any officer who had defended a claim and hired an attorney, 
should be compensated for his attorney’s fee. The account- 
ing department objected to that. We felt that was a reason- 
able objection. 

As a general proposition, I have the feeling that it is a 
purely accounting matter. It seemed to me the accounting 
department is in a better position to judge what the law 
should be than is the War Department. I could not find any 
real difference with the exception of this one point. I think 
there has been argument about it for several years. I believe 
the accounting department’s bill fully meets the desire of 
the War Department. The bill, in my opinion, is entirely 
meritorious and should be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize 
withholding compensation due Government personnel.” 

JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 115) designating the last 
Sunday in September as “Gold Star Mother’s Day”, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 


passed over. 
PUBLIC PARK, CLACKAMAS COUNTY, OREG. 

The bill (H. R. 5058) to convey certain lands to Clacka- 
mas County, Oreg., for public-park purposes was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
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Oreg., on behalf of the United States, for the south half southwest 
quarter and the west half northeast quarter southwest quarter 
section 11, township 3 south, range 4 east, Willamette meridian, 
in the State of Oregon, containing 100 acres, more or less, on 
condition that such county shall accept and use such lands solely 
for public-park purposes; but if such county shall at any time 
cease to use such lands for public-park purposes, or shall permit 
the use of such lands for any other purpose, or shall alienate or 
attempt to alineate them, they shall revert to the United States: 
Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States, its 
patentees, or their transferees, the right to cut and remove there- 
from the merchantable timber, reserving to Clackamas County, 
Oreg., when such sale is made under the provisions of the act of 
June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 218), a preference right to purchase the 
timber at the highest price bid. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe all neces- 
rot regulations to carry into effect the foregoing provisions of 

is act. 






BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8940) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States’, approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, I think this bill should 
receive consideration at this time. It is requested by the 
Treasury Department and simply applies to the Railroad 
Reorganization Act the same provisions which apply to the 
Private Corporations Reorganization Act, whereby Federal 
claims for taxes must be taken care of before any others. 
There are at present taxes to the extent of $10,000,000 due 
from the railroads. Many of the railroad companies are 
trying to reorganize. I really think the bill should have con- 
sideration at this time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let it go over for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4297) to amend section 80 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States’, approved July 1, 1898, as 
amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


EXAMINATION AND SURVEY OF SMUGGLERS COVE, OREG. 


The bill (S. 4487) to provide for a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Smugglers Cove, Oreg., was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey to be made of Smugglers Cove (otherwise known 
as Short Sands Beach), on the coast of Oregon, with a view to 
determining the feasibility, advisability, and cost of converting 
such cove into a harbor of refuge. The Secretary of War shall 
report to the Congress, as soon as practicable, the result of such 
examination and survey. The cost of such examination and sur- 
vey shall be paid from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made 
for examinations, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and harbors. 


HAYDEN W. WREN 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 250) extending thanks in 
appreciation of services rendered by Hayden W. Wren as 
superintendent of the docks of the port of New Orleans was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That in recognition of faithful performance of 
duties of a complex and extremely delicate nature, rendered during 
the World War by Hayden W. Wren as superintendent of the docks 
of the port of New Orleans, in the handling of tons of high explo- 
sives without mishap at a time when the Mississippi River was at 
one of its highest stages of water; for the manipulation of facilities 
and the handling of ships so efficiently as to avoid any serious 
congestion of traffic at a time when facilities of many major ports 
of the United States were seriously congested; for the salvaging of 
the interned Austrian steamship Anna, which was sinking at the 
Nine Mile Point as a result of attempts to scuttle by the Austrian 
crew, thus saving, among others, the lives cf five United States 
deputy marshals stationed on the ship; for the vigilance and pa- 
triotic interning of five alien steamships and their removal to the 
Nine Mile Point without mishap to any of these ships, and the 
internment of their respective officers and crews; for the handling 
of the facilities at the port of New Orleans during the full period 
of the World War in close cooperation with the officers and men of 
the United States Government, the thanks of the people of the 
United States are hereby tendered to him as a tribute of his services 
rendered, 
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NEW ORLEANS ARMY BASE 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4252) to 
provide for the modification of the contract of lease entered 
into on June 12, 1922, between the United States and the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments, on page 1, line 5, after the word “obligation”, 
to insert “require repairs and maintenance”; in line 7, after 
the word “and”, to strike out “stipulations” and insert “pro- 
visions”; in line 9, after the word “on”, to strike out “De- 
cember 29, 1930, supplemented by agreement of October 20, 
1931”, and insert “June 12, 1922, as now or hereafter sup- 
plemented, covering the New Orleans Army Base or portions 
thereof”; and at the end of the bill to insert “Provided, That 
the rental shall not be made lower than the fair rental 
value to be determined by the Secretary of War from an 
appraisal by qualified disinterested appraisers, the cost of 
appraisal to be paid by the Secretary of War from the 
rental collected under the lease”, so as to make the biil read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War, with the consent 
of the lessee, may, in his discretion, and in such manner as he 
may consider desirable, reduce the consideration or obligation, 
require repairs and maintenance, and otherwise modify the terms, 
consideration, and provisions of the lease entered into between the 
United States and the Board of Commissioners of the Port of 
New Orleans on June 12, 1922, as now or hereafter supplemented, 
covering the New Orleans Army Base or portions thereof, in the 
event it appears that full performance of the lessee’s obligations 
under such lease will result in default by; or impose undue hard- 
ship upon, the lessee: Provided, That the rental shall not be made 
lower than the fair rental value to be determined by the Secretary 
of War from an appraisal by qualified disinterested appraisers, the 
cost of ap to be paid by the Secretary of War from the 
rental collected under the lease. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

MEMORIAL TO OFFICERS OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE, ETC. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 439) authorizing the erection in the Department 
of Labor Building of a memorial to the officers of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service and Immigration and 
Border Patrol who, while on active duty, lost their lives un- 
der heroic or tragic circumstances, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 3, after the words “That the”, 
to strike out “Director of Public Buildings ahd Public Parks 
of the National Capital” and insert “Director of the National 
Park Service”, so as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the Director of the National Park Service be, 
and is hereby, authorized to grant permission for the erection of 
@ memorial to the officers of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and Immigration Border Patrol who, while on active duty, 
lost their lives under heroic or tragic circumstances. The design 
of the memorial shall be approved and the site in the Department 
of Labor Building shall be chosen by the Commission of Fine Arts, 
and the United States shall be put to no expense in or by the 
erection of the said memorial. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4376) authorizing the State of Iowa, acting 
through its State highway commission, and the State of Ne- 
braska, acting through its department of roads and irriga- 
tion, to construct, maintain, and operate a free or toll bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Dodge Street in the city 
of Omaha, Nebr., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BENSON. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE, BROWNVILLE, NEBR. 


The bill (S. 4461) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Brownville, Nebr., was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 
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mear Brownville, Nebr., authorized to be built by the county of 
Atchison, State of Missouri, and the county of Nemaha, State of 
Nebraska, singly or jointly, by section 18 of the act of Congress 
approved August 30, 1935, are hereby extended 1 and 3 years, 
respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGES, NEBRASKA-IOWA 

The bill (S. 4462) to extend the times for commencing and 

completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 

River between the towns of Decatur, Nebr., and Onawa, Iowa, 

was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of the bridge across the Missouri River, 
between the towns of Decatur, Nebr., and Onawa, Ohio, authorized 
to be built by the county of Burt, State of Nevada, by section 29 
of the act of Congress approved August 30, 1935, are hereby ex- 
tended 1 and 3 years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill (S. 4463) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near the cities of South Sioux City, Nebr., and 
Sioux City, Iowa, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
the cities of South Sioux City, Nebr., and Sioux City, Iowa, au- 
thorized to be built by the county of Dakota, State of Nebraska, by 
section 30 of the act of Congress approved August 30, 1935, are 
hereby extended 1 and 3 years, respectively, from the date of 
approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


COAST GUARD STATION, CRESCENT CITY, CALIF. 

The bill (H. R. 1398) to provide for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at or near Crescent City, Calif., was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

COAST GUARD STATION, PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 

The bill (H. R. 8370) to provide for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at Port Washington, Wis., was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE, NIOBRARA, NEBR. 

The bill (H. R. 10589) to amend section 32 of the act en- 
titled ‘““An act to authorize the construction of certain bridges 
and to extend the times for commencing and/or completing 
the construction of other bridges over the navigable waters 
of the United States, and for other purposes”, approved Au- 
gust 30, 1935, was considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

REORGANIZATION OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4038) to 
amend an act of Congress approved March 3, 1863, entitled 
“An act to reorganize the courts in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes”, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with amendments, on page 1, 
line 6, after the word “the”, to strike out “District Court” 
and insert “district court”, and at the end of the bill to 
insert “Provided, That nothing in this act shall affect the 
jurisdiction or functions of the court’, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the court established by section 1 of 
the act of March 3, 1863 (12 Stat. 762) entitled “An act to reor- 
ganize the courts in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses”, shall hereafter be known as the district court of the United 


States for the District of Columbia: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall affect the jurisdiction or functions of the court. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp, following the passage of the 
bill, the report of the committee, which fully explains the 
reasons for the change. 


Be it enacted, ete., That the times for commencing and complet- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, is is so 
ing the construction of the bridge across the Missouri River, at or | ordered. 
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The report (No. 1997) submitted by Mr. Kine on May 7, 
1936, is as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 4038) to amend an act of Congress approved March 3, 1863, 
entitled “An act to reorganize the courts in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes”, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill do pass 
with the following amendments: 

Line 6, strike out the words “District Court” and insert “district 
court.” 

Line 7, strike out the period following the words “District of 
Columbia” and insert the following: 

“: Provided, That nothing in this bill shall affect the jurisdiction 
or functions of the court.” 

The purpose of this bill is to change the name of the principal 
trial court located in the District of Columbia so as to reflect more 
clearly its present nature and business. The court was established 
by act of Congress approved March 3, 1863 (12 Stat. 762), with the 
title “the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia.” Since that 
time additional jurisdiction in matters strictly of a Federal nature 
has been given the court, and a very considerable part of its pres- 
ent business is that of the Federal district courts, with which it 
most closely compares. 

Serious confusion arises because of the similarity of the name of 
this court to that of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which is, of course, located in the District of Columbia. The judges 
of the court are in favor of the corrective legislation. 

The form of the legislation, as introduced, was similar to an act 
approved June 7, 1934 (Public, No. 298), which changed the name 
of the appellate court in the District of Columbia from “Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia” to “United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia.” While there has been no 
suggestion that the language of the latter affected materially the 
jurisdiction of powers of the appellate court, it is deemed wise to 
add the amendment proposed by this committee so that there shall 
be no possibility of impairment of the powers, jurisdiction, or 
duties of the present Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
merely by reason of the proposed change in name. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8824) for the relief of the estate of John 
Gellatly, deceased, and/or Charlyne Gellatly, individually, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill is reported ad- 
versely. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


REVISION OF CONVENTION FOR PROTECTION OF LITERARY AND 
ARTISTIC WORKS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 253) to authorize an ap- 
propriation for the expenses of participation by the United 
States in a Conference at Brussels to revise the Convention 
for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works, concluded 
at Bern, September 9, 1886, and revised at Rome, June 2, 
1928, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $6,500, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, for the expenses of participation by the United States in the 
Conference to convene at Brussels, Belgium, for the purpose of 
revising the Convention for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works, concluded at Bern, September 9, 1886, and revised at Rome, 
June 2, 1928, including personal services in the District of Co- 
lumbia and elsewhere without reference to the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended; stenographic reporting and other services by 
contract if deemed necessary without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5); rent; traveling 
expenses, purchase of necessary books, documents, newspapers, 
periodicals, and maps; stationery; official cards; entertainment; 
printing and binding; and such other expenses as may be author- 
ized by the Secretary of State, including the reimbursement of 
other appropriations from which payments may have been made 
for any of the purposes herein specified, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of State. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER subsequently said: The Chair 
calls the attention of the Senate to the fact that the Senate 
has passed House Joint Resolution 569, which is identical 
with Senate Joint Resolution 253, which has also been passed. 
Without objection, the action of the Senate in passing Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 253 will be reconsidered, and it will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

CONGRESS OF MILITARY MEDICINE AND PHARMACY 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 538) to provide for par- 
ticipation by the United States in the Ninth International 
Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy in Rumania 
in 1937; and to authorize and request the President of the 
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United States to invite the International Congress of Mili- 
tary Medicine and Pharmacy to hold its tenth Congress in 
the United States in 1939, and to invite foreign countries to 
participate in that Congress, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. M. N. SHWAMBERG 


The bill (S. 3844) for the relief of Mrs. M. N. Shwamberg 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $500, United States currency, for payment to 
Mrs. M. N. Shwamberg, as an act of grace, and without reference 
to the legal liability of the United States, as full indemnity for 
the personal injuries sustained by her as the result of a collision 
between a public jinrikisha in which she was riding and a United 
States Marine Corps ambulance on Seymour Road, Shanghai, 
China, on January 31, 1935. 


HOMER BRETT 


The bill (S. 4140) for the relief of Homer Brett, Esq., 
American Consul at Rotterdam, Netherlands, as a result of 
money stolen from the safe of the American Consulate, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Homer Brett, Esq., American Consul at Rotterdam, 
Netherlands, the sum of $116.58, such sum representing the unre- 
covered amount stolen from the safe of the American Consulate at 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, on the night of September 27, 1935. 


AMENDMENT OF MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY ACT 


The bill (S. 4584) to amend the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act of July 3, 1918 (40 Stat. 755) to extend and adapt its 
provisions to the convention between the United States and 
the United Mexican States for the protection of migratory 
birds and game mammals concluded at the city of Mexico 
February 7, 1936, and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the title of the act entitled “An act to 
give effect to the convention between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds concluded at Wash- 
ington, August 16, 1916, and for other purposes’, approved July 3, 
1918 (40 Stat. 755), is hereby amended as of the day on which the 
President shall proclaim the exchange of ratifications of the con- 
vention between the United States and the United Mexican States 
for the protection of migratory birds and game mammals con- 
cluded February 7, 1936, or on the day of the enactment of this 
act, whichever date is later. so that it will read as follows: 

“An act to give effect to the convention between the United 
States and Great Britain for the protection of migratory birds 
concluded at Washington August 16, 1916, and between the United 
States and the United Mexican States for the protection of 
migratory birds and game mammals concluded at the city of 
Mexico February 7, 1936, and for other purposes.” 

Src. 2. That said act approved July 3, 1918, is hereby amended 
as of the day aforesaid by striking out the word “convention” 
wherever it occurs therein and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “conventions.” 

Src. 3. That section 2 of said act approved July 3, 1918, is hereby 
amended as of the day aforesaid so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That unless and except as permitted by regulations 
made as hereinafter provided, it shall be unlawful at any time, 
by any means or in any manner, to pursue, hunt, take, capture, 
kill, attempt to take, capture, or kill, possess, offer for sale, sell, 
offer to barter, barter, offer to purchase, purchase, deliver for 
shipment, ship, export, import, cause to be shipped, exported, or 
imported, deliver for transportation, transport or cause to be 
transported, carry or cause to be carried, or receive for shipment, 
transportation, carriage, or export, any migratory bird, or any part, 
nest, or egg of any such birds, included in the terms of the con- 
ventions between the United States and Great Britain for the 
protection of migratory birds concluded August 16, 1916, and the 
United States and the United Mexican States for the protection 
of migratory birds and game mammals concluded February 7, 
1936.” 

Sec. 4. That section 4 of said act approved July 3, 1918, is 
hereby amended as of the day aforesaid by adding at the end 
thereof the following: ! 

“It shall be unlawful to import into the United States from 
Mexico, or to export from the United States to Mexico, any game 
mammal, dead or alive, or parts or products thereof, except under 
permit or authorization of the Secretary of Agriculture in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as he shall prescribe having due 
regard to the laws of the United Mexican States relating to the 
exportation and importation of such mammals or parts or products 
thereof and the laws of the State, District, or Territory of the 
United States from or into which such mammals, parts, or products 
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thereof, are proposed to be exported or imported, and the laws of 
the United States forbidding importation of certain live mammals 
injurious to the interests of agriculture and horticulture, which 
regulations shall become effective as provided in section $3 
hereof.” 

Sec. 5. That section 9 of said act approved July 3, 1918, is hereby 
repealed as of the day aforesaid and the following is hereby 
substituted in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 9. That there is authorized to be appropriated, from time 
to time, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such amounts as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions and to accomplish the purposes of said conventions and 
this act and regulations made pursuant thereto, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized out of such moneys to employ in the 
city of Washington and elsewhere such persons and means as he 
may deem necessary for such purpose and may cooperate with 
local authorities in the protection of migratory birds and make 
the necessary investigations connected therewith.” 

Sec. 6. That all moneys now or hereafter available for adminis- 
tration and enforcement of said act approved July 3, 1918, shall be 
equally available for the administration and enforcement of said 
act as hereby amended. 


USE OF WATERS OF THE RIO GRANDE 
The bill (H. R. 10321) to amend section 4 of Public Act No. 
286, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved August 19, 1935, as 
amended, was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
BLACK ROCK HARBOR IMPROVEMENT, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4317) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to grant to the city of Buffalo, 
N. Y., the right and privilege to occupy and use for sewage- 
disposal facilities part of the lands forming the pier and dikes 
of the Black Rock Harbor improvement at Buffalo, N. Y., 
which had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 9, after the word “lands”, 
to strike out “northerly of the said lands forming the dike 
along the westerly side of the said Black Rock Harbor im- 
provement, including the lands under the water between said 
dike and the westerly harbor line of the channel! established 
by the United States” and insert “owned by the United States 
on the west side of Black Rock Canal, described as follows: 
Beginning at a point where the northerly line of property 
formerly owned by William H. Slade, or that line extended, 
intersects the United States Government property line (for- 
merly New York State Blue Line); thence easterly parallel 
to the line forming the northeasterly boundary of lands here- 
tofore granted to the city of Buffalo by the United States 
and known as Bird Island pier until a point is reached in 
direct prolongation of the easterly boundary line of said 
last-mentioned lands; then southwesterly in direct line with 
said easterly boundary of said lands to the northeasterly 
corner of said lands heretofore conveyed to the city of Buf- 
falo by the United States; thence westerly along the north- 
easterly boundary of said Bird Island pier lands to said 
United States Government property line; thence northeast- 
erly along said last-mentioned line to the place of begin- 
ning”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in addition to the grant made by the 
Secretary of War to the city of Buffalo pursuant to the act of 
Congress entitled “An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes”, approved February 27, 1911, 
for the purpose of establishing a public park and landing facilities 
on that part of the structure known as Bird Island pier on Niagara 
River lying north of Albany Street extended, in the city of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and forming a part of Black Rock Harbor improvement and 
the lands of the United States under water on both sides of said 
pier to the established harbor lines, subject to the terms, condi- 
tions, and stipulations in said grant specified, the Secretary of 
War is authorized to grant to the city of Buffalo, N. Y., also the 
right and privilege of occupying said lands and lands under water, 
and also the lands owned by the United States on the west side 
of Black Rock Canal, described as follows: Beginning at a point 
where the northerly line of property formerly owned by William 
H. Slade, or that line extended, intersects the United States Gov- 
ernment property line (formerly New York State Blue Line); 
thence easterly parallel to the line forming the northeasterly 
boundary of lands heretofore granted to the city of Buffalo by 
the United States and known as Bird Island pier until a point 
is reached in direct prolongation of the easterly boundary line of 
said last-mentioned lands; thence southwesterly in direct line with 
said easterly boundary of said lands to the northeasterly corner 
of said lands heretofore conveyed to the city of Buffalo by the 
United States; thence westerly along the northeasterly boundary 
of said Bird Island pier lands to said United States Government 
property line; thence northeasterly along said last-mentioned line 
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to the place of begi , OF so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, for use either by the city of Buffalo or by the Buffalo Sewer 
Authority (created by chapter 349 of the Laws of the State of 
New York of 1935) for sewage-disposal facilities, on such terms, 
conditions, and stipulations as he may deem expedient and equita- 
ble and necessary for the protection of all the interests of the 
United States in and to said premises: Provided, however, That 
the city of Buffalo shall have secured the sanction and consent 
of the State of New York through its constituted agencies. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
CAPT. LAURENCE V. HOUSTON, RETIRED 


The bill (S. 3992) for the relief of Capt. Laurence V. Hous- 
ton, retired, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to 
transfer Capt. Laurence V. Houston from the retired to the active 
list of the United States Army and to place him on the promotion 
list in the position he would have occupied had he not been in- 
voluntarily transferred to the retired list on December 9, 1929: 
Provided, That no back pay or allowances shall accrue to Capt. 
Laurence V. Houston by reason of this transfer. 


REVISION OF CONVENTION FOR PROTECTION OF LITERARY AND 
ARTISTIC WORKS 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 569) to authorize an appro- 
priation for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in a conference at Brussels to revise the Convention for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works concluded at Bern, 
September 9, 1886, and revised at Rome, June 2, 1928, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 9009) to make lands in drainage, irrigation, 
and conservancy districts eligible for loans by the Federal 
land banks and other Federal agencies loaning on farm lands, 
notwithstanding the existence of prior liens of assessment 
made by such districts, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have an explana- 
tion of that bill? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PORT NEWARK ARMY SUPPLY BASE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9042) to 
provide for the sale of the Port Newark Army Supply Base 
to the city of Newark, N. J. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will some Senator explain 
that bill? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, this property was bought 
from the city of Newark by the United States Government 
before the war. The city of Newark has been trying to get 
the property back, and negotiations for that purpose have 
been pending; and an earlier bill was introduced providing 
for selling the property back to the city of Newark for 
$1,000,000. In the pending bill, however, the amount is 
raised to $2,000,000. I think that is fair enough, although 
the first bill called for $1,000,000; and I shall be very glad 
if the pending bill may be passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The city of Newark is buying the prop- 
erty back? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It conveyed the property to the Gov- 
ernment during the war? 

Mr. MOORE. It did. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
LANDS IN CONNECTICUT 


The bill (S. 4425) to relinquish all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in certain lands in the State of Con- 
necticut, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to convey to the town of Westport, 
Conn., by quitclaim deed, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in the land authorized to be conveyed by the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the sale of a parcel of land in the 
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town of Westport, Conn.”, approved July 3, 1926. Such deed shall 
contain no restrictions or limitations as to the use of such land 
and shall remove all limitations and restrictions as to the use of 
such land which were contained in the deed executed on January 


11, 1927, pursuant to such act. 
JOHN C, REYNOLDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4078) to 
authorize the award of the Distinguished Service Cross to 
John C. Reynolds, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That the President is hereby authorized to cause the recom- 
mendation of the award of a decoration to John C. Reynolds, for- 
merly a private, first-class, Company A, Fourth Infantry, United 
States Army, American Expeditionary Forces, for distinguished 
conduct in rescuing wounded in battle on October 2, 3, and 4, 
1918, near Nantillois, France, and Montfaucon, France, and dur- 
ing the battle of the Meuse-Argonne, to be considered by the 
proper boards or authorities, and such award made to said Reyn- 
olds as his conduct merits. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I see that the enactment 
of this bill is not recommended by the Department. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the bill has been amended 
so as to provide merely for a review and an investigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize 
the award of a decoration for distinguished service to John 


C. Reynolds.” 
LOSS OF CHECKS IN THE MAILS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9496) to 
protect the United States against loss in the delivery through 
the mails of checks in payment of benefits provided for by 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Administration, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads with amendments to insert at the end of the bill 
two new sections, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the payment of invalid and other pen- 
sions of the United States for the fiscal year ending Juné 30, 1913, 
and for other purposes”, approved August 17, 1912 (37 Stat. 312; 
38 U.S. C., sec. 50), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. Pensions, compensation, insurance, or other allowances 
or benefits provided for by laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration shall be paid by checks drawn, pursuant to certifi- 
cation by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, by the Division of 
Disbursement of the Treasury Department in such form as to 
protect the United States against loss, without separate vouchers 
or receipts, and payable by the Treasurer of the United States, 
except in any case in which the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
may consider a voucher necessary for the protection of the Gov- 
ernment. Such checks shall be transmitted by mail to the payee 
thereof at his last-known address, and the envelope or cover 
thereof may bear an appropriate notice of the prohibition here- 
after set forth in this section. 

“Postmasters, delivery clerks, letter carriers, and all other postal 
employees are prohibtited from delivering any mail addressed by 
the United States bearing such notice and containing any such 
check (except that in the case of checks in payment of allowances 
and benefits other than pensions, compensation, or insurance, the 
prohibition shall apply only insofar as the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs deems it necessary to protect the United States 
against loss), to any person whomsoever, if the addressee has died 
or removed, or in the case of a widow believed by the postal em- 
ployee intrusted with the delivery of such mail to have remarried 
(unless such mail is addressed by the United States in the name 
which the widow shall have acquired by remarriage); and the 
postmaster in every such case shall forthwith return such mail 
with a statement of the reasons for so doing, and if because of 
death or remarriage, the date thereof, if known. Checks returned 
as herein provided on account of death or remarriage shall be 
canceled.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Adjusted Compensation Payment Act, 
1936, is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
paragraphs: 

“At the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Postmaster 
General, under such regulations as he may prescribe, shall desig- 
nate postmasters and other employees of the Post Office Department 
and of the Postal Service to perform, without extra compensation, 
such fiscal-agency services as may be desirable and practicable in 
connection with the redemption and payment of the bonds issued 
under this section; and the Postmaster General may require each 
such employee to furnish such bond as he may determine for the 
faithful performance of such fiscal-agency duties. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to advance, from 
time to time, to the Postmaster General, from the appropriation 
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contained in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1936, 
approved February 11, 1936, for ‘Administrative expenses, Adjusted 
Compensation Payment Act, 1936, Treasury Department, 1936 and 
1937’, such sums as are certified by the Postmaster General to be 
required for the expenses of the Post Office Department in connec- 
tion with the handling of the bonds issued hereunder. Such bonds, 
when received by postmasters for purposes of redemption and pay- 
ment, shall be handled by the postmasters under such special regu- 
lations as may be promulgated by the Postmaster General. They 
shall be transmitted between post offices or from any post office to 
the Treasury Department, or fiscal agent thereof, without advance 
payment of any required postage. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall reimburse the Postmaster General from the aforesaid appro- 
priation contained in said Supplemental Appropriation Act, for 
such postage and registry fees as may be required in connection 
with such transmittal. Whenever it is proved to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, by clear and satisfactory evidence, that any such bond 
is lost, stolen, or destroyed while being so transmitted, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may, in accordance with such rules and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, issue a duplicate thereof without 
requiring the furnishing of an indemnity bond.” 

Sec. 3. The salary of each of the four Assistant Postmasters Gen- 
eral is hereby fixed at a rate of $10,000 per annum, effective on the 
date of the passage of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

GLADYS HINCKLEY WERLICH 

The bill (S. 4558) for the relief of Gladys Hinckley Werlich 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill is identical with 
House bill 12183, reported today without amendment by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PrrTman]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the bill before the Senate is 
a measure to award the sum ordinarily granted to the widow 
of one dying in the service, the unhappy experience to which 
this bill relates. A bill embodying the whole matter having 
passed the House and being before us for consideration, I 
move, sir, that it be given the place of the bill of the Senate, 
and, upon the substitution being made, that the House bill 
be passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
House bill will be substituted for the Senate bill. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12183) 
for the relief of Gladys Hinckley Werlich, which was ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate 
bill 4558 will be indefinitely postponed. 

MICHAEL J. QUINN 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3921) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to bestow the Silver Star upon 
Michael J. Quinn, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the provisions of the 
act of May 26, 1928, the Secretary of War is authorized to pass 
upon the recommendations now in the War Department for the 
award of the Silver Star citation to Michael J. Quinn, late of Bat- 
tery B, Seventh Regiment United States Field Artillery, and, if 
such recommendations are found sufficient under the law govern- 
ing the award of the Silver Star, to award such decoration to 
Michael J. Quinn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have an expla- 
nation of that bill? ‘The Department is against it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Evidently there is a misunderstanding. 
The bill provides merely for an examination. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In that event, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for the third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS OF DRAINAGE DISTRICTS, LEVEE 
DISTRICTS, ETC. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to recur to Calendar No. 2083, being the bill (S. 4297) to 
amend section 80 of the act entitled “An act to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 


States”, approved July 1, 1898, as amended. 


the 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, was objection entered to 
the consideration of this bill when the calendar was being 
called? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am informed that there was no dis- 
cussion of the bill. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] made an objection, and I should like to have an 
opportunity of explaining the bill and having it considered, 
if there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate return to the con- 
sideration of the bill to which he has referred. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I should like to state 
what the bill proposes. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I observe on page 15 of the 
calendar a notation of a similar bill, Calendar No. 2081, 
House bill 8940. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that is an entirely dif- 
ferent bill. It is a more general measure. I should like to 
have the privilege of explaining the bill to which I have 
called attention. 

Mr. McNARY. My only reason for calling the matter to 
the attention of the Senator was that the titles seem to con- 
tain the same language. I thought probably the bill had 
been repeated on the calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON. They are entirely different bills. The 
bill which I ask to have considered exempts for a period of 
1 year drainage, levee, irrigation, and reclamation districts 
from the limitations of the general bankruptcy law which 
prohibit the filing of a second proceeding in bankruptcy 
within 6 years, provided such district has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy prior to the enactment of this measure. 

Shortly after the enactment of the Municipal Bankruptcy 
Act, which was approved May 24, 1934, some three or four 
of such districts filed petitions for refunding their respec- 
tive debts without making application to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for loans for that purpose. The result 
in these instances was an adjustment as to maturity of dates 
of their bonded or other obligations, and a consequent reduc- 
tion in their interest rates. 

Subsequently the landowners in some of these districts, 
through the directors of the districts, and with the consent 
of a majority of the bondholders, through their representa- 
tives, have applied for loans from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation with which to refinance their indebted- 
ness, some of which applications have been approved. 

Without the benefit of the effect of proceedings under the 
amendment of May 24, 1934, referred to, such districts can- 
not secure approval of the maximum required by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for closing and disbursing 
these loans. As amended, the exemption proposed by the 
bill to which I am referring will not open the door to any 
abuses, inasmuch as the measure is restricted to those dis- 
tricts which find themselves in the situation outlined. 

The bill was introduced by the Senator from California 
(Mr. McApoo], and it is intended to meet a situation found 
to exist in some three or four districts. I hope the Senator 
from Michigan may see fit to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys] whether this is the bill 
he was explaining to the Senate a few moments ago? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. No, Mr. President; this is an entirely 
different bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thought it was different. I have 
no objection, and I may say to the Senator from Indiana 
that I have read the report of the bill he was discussing 
since I made objection, and I am perfectly willing to with- 
draw my objection to the consideration of the bill he was 
handling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moore in the chair). 
The clerk will state the amendment proposed to the pend- 
ing bill by the committee. 
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The LecIsLaTIvE CLERK. It is proposed, on page 2, line 2, 
after the word “district”, to strike out the words “filing a 
petition under this section, or to prevent the approval of a 
Plan under this section for any such district in any case” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the words “which file a petition 
under this section within 1 year after the date this para- 
graph takes effect and which prior to such date has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (g) of section 80 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States”, approved July 1, 1898, as amended, 
is pee by adding at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“The provisions of clause (5) of subsection (b) of section 14 
of this act (relating to the granting of a discharge in bankruptcy 
more than once in 6 years) shall not be construed to apply in 
the case of any drainage, irrigation, reclamation, or levee district 
which file a petition under this section within 1 year after the 
date this paragraph takes effect and which prior to such date 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
RELIEF OF OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS OF THE VOLUNTEER SERVICE 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill (H. R. 9472) for relief of officers 
and soldiers of the Volunteer service of the United States 


Was passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the motion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mtr. President, I desire to speak on 
the motion. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the Senator from Michigan has withdrawn his objection to 
the bill referred to a short time ago by the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Van Nuys], I suggest that we might pass that 
bill. I am sure there would be no objection to it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not want to lose the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. I should not want the Senator from 
Michigan to lose the floor, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] 
that the Senate proceed to consider the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Krnc] to reconsider the vote by which 
House bill 9472 was passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire, 
what is now pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator 
from Kansas is before the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I hope the motion may be 
acted upon favorably. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I dislike to dissent from the 
statement of my friend the Senator from Oregon. I am 
willing to have the matter taken up at this time for consid- 
eration, and I shall give reasons for my opposition to the 
bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think there is some 
confusion as to what the order intended is. As I understand, 
House bill 9472, an act for relief of officers and soldiers of 
the Volunteer service of the United States, passed the Senate 
something like 2 months ago. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kinc] gave notice of a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed by the Senate. That has had the 
effect of tying up the proposed legislation in the Senate. 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] has moved that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the motion to recon- 
sider, and it is my intention, when the Senator from Utah 
shall have had opportunity to discuss the subject, to move 
to lay the motion of the Senator from Kansas on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Kansas to proceed to the 
consideration of the motion of the Senator from Utah to 
reconsider. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand I am recognized on 
that motion. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
is recognized. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. I desire to proceed. 
WORLD POULTRY CONGRESS 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I make a request of 
the Chair? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. There was presented from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry this morning a favorable 
report on Senate Joint Resolution 235, with an amendment. 
This is a measure providing for the appointment of dele- 
gates to the forthcoming Poultry Congress. The matter has 
been delayed for a number of weeks; it is very important 
that it should be attended to at once, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the joint resolution may be considered at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, what is the joint reso- 
lution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will 
be read by its title. 

The legislative clerk read the joint resolution by title, as 
follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 235, authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to expend funds of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 


istration for participation by the United States in the 1936 Sixth 
World’s Poultry Congress. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution, which had been reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry with amendments, 
on page 1, line 3, to strike out “$40,000” and insert “$25,000”, 
and in line 14, after the words “United States” to insert a 
colon and the following: 


Provided further, That no part of the sum authorized to be 
expended by this resolution shall be used for the payment of 
expenses of delegates to such conference other than Government 
and State Agricultural college officials. 

Sec. 2. The President is hereby authorized and requested to 
extend to the World’s Poultry Science Association an invitation 
to hold the Seventh World’s Poultry Congress in the United States 
in 1939, and to extend an invitation to foreign governments to 
participate in and be represented by delegates and exhibits in 
such Congress. 


So as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $25,000, or such sum thereof as 
may be necessary, may be expended by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture from the unexpended funds of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, with a view to expanding the foreign demand 
for American-bred poultry through participation in the 1936 
Sixth World’s Poultry Congress, such funds to be used for staging 
a live-bird and educational exhibit, and for the expense of dele- 
gates of the United States to this conference: Provided, That of 
this sum a sum of $10,000 is hereby made immediately available 
for assembling, preparing, and shipping the live-bird exhibit and 
material showing poultry-husbandry methods followed in the 
United States: Provided further, That no part of the sum author- 
ized to be expended by this resolution shall be used for the pay- 
ment of expenses of delegates to such conference other than Gov- 
ernment and State Agricultural college officials. 

Sec. 2. The President is hereby authorized and requested to 
extend to the World’s Poultry Science Association an invitation 
to hold the Seventh World’s Poultry Congress in the United States 
in 1939, and to extend an invitation to foreign governments to 
participate in and be represented by delegates and exhibits in 
such Congress. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GREAT LAKES EXHIBITION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Mr. HARRISON. From the Committee on Finance I re- 
port back favorably without amendment House Joint Reso- 
lution 547, and I submit a report (No. 2023) thereon. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that House Joint Resolution 547 be immediately considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moore in the chair). Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the joint reso- 
lution? 
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There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 547) providing for the im- 
portation of articles free from tariff or customs duty for the 
purpose of exhibition at Great Lakes Exposition te be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, beginning in June 1936, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That all articles which shall be imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of exhibition at the interna- 
tional exposition to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, beginning in June 
1936, by Great Lakes Exposition, or for use in constructing, in- 
stalling, or maintaining foreign buildings, or exhibits at the said 
exhibition, upon which articles there shall be a tariff or customs 
duty, shall be admitted without payment of such tariff, customs 
duty, fees, or charges under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe; but it shall be lawful at any time 
during or within 3 months after the close of the said exposition 
to sell within the area of the exposition any articles provided for 
herein, subject to such regulations for the security of the revenue 
and for the collection of import duties as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe: Provided, That all such articles, when 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the United States, shall be 
subject to the duties, if any, imposed upon such articles by the 
revenue laws in force at the date of their withdrawal; and on such 
articles which shall have suffered diminution or deterioration from 
incidental handling or exposure the duties, if payable, shall be 
assessed according to the appraised value at the time of withdrawal 
from entry hereunder for consumption or entry under the general 
tariff law: Provided further, That imported articles provided for 
herein shall not be subject to any marking requirements of the 
general tariff laws, except when such articles are withdrawn for 
consumption or use in the United States, in which case they shall 
not be released from customs custody until properly mai‘ked, but 
no additional duty shall be assessed because such articles were 
not sufficiently marked when imported into the United States: 
Provided further, That at any time during or within 3 months 
after the close of the exposition any article entered hereunder may 
be abandoned to the Government or destroyed under customs 
supervision, whereupon any duties on such article shall be re- 
mitted: Provided further, That articles which have been admitted 
without payment of duty for exhibition undef any tariff law and 
which have remained in continuous customs custody or under a 
customs exhibition bond and imported articles in bonded ware- 
houses under the general tariff law may be accorded the privilege 
of transfer to and entry for exhibition at the said exposition under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe: 
And provided further, That Great Lakes Exposition shall be deemed, 
for customs purposes only, to be the sole consignee of all mer- 
chandise imported under the provisions of this act, and that the 
actual and necessary customs charges for labor, services, and other 
expenses in connection with the entry, examination, appraisement, 
release, or custody, together with the necessary charges for salaries 
of customs officers and employees in connection with the super- 
vision, custody of, and accounting for articles imported under the 
provisions of this act, shall be reimbursed by Great Lakes Exposi- 
tion to the Government of the United States under regulations to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and that receipts 
from such reimbursements shall be deposited as refunds to the 
appropriation from which paid, in the manner provided for in 
section 524, Tariff Act of 1930. 


ADMINISTRATION OF EMERGENCY-RELIEF FUNDS 


Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the subject about to be dis- 
cussed by the Senator from Michigan is of such importance 
that we should have a fuller attendance of Senators. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Coolidge King Robinson 
Ashurst Copeland La Follette Schwellenbach 
Bachman Couzens Lewis Sheppard 
Bailey Davis Logan Shipstead 
Barkley Dieterich Lonergan Smith 

Benson Donahey Long Steiwer 

Black Duffy McGill Thomas, Okla. 
Bone Fletcher McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Borah Frazier McNary Townsend 
Brown George Maloney Tydings 
Bulkley Gerry Metcalf Vandenberg 
Bulow Glass Moore Van Nuys 
Burke Guffey Murphy Wagner 

Byrd Hale Murray Walsh 

Byrnes Harrison Norris Wheeler 
Capper Hastings Pittman White 
Caraway Hayden Pope 

Clark Johnson Radcliffe 

Connally Keyes Reynolds 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-three Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the House of Repre- 
sentatives yesterday passed House bill 12624, which is the 
first deficiency appropriation bill, and includes the relief 
program and appropriation for the next fiscal year. Inas- 
much as I am in complete disagreement with the relief 
section of the House bill, and inasmuch as I am offering a 


complete substitute for it, it has occurred to me that we 


could save time if I were to present my substitute to the 
Senate today, and make my statement and explanation 


regarding it. 


I am seeking, at the present time, to submit my discussion 
of the proposed substitute for the relief bill, first, for the 
purpose of saving the necessity of a double discussion, once 
before the committee and then before the Senate; and, 
second, for the purpose of avoiding the necessity of dis- 
cussion at a later date, perhaps when time may be infinitely 


more valuable. 

I desire to submit a complete substitute for the section of 
the House appropriation bill which deals with relief. The 
proposed substitute does the following things: 


(1) It appropriates the sum of $1,500,000,000, plus the 


unobligated and unexpended balances in previous relief 
appropriations, estimated at $1,800,000,000. 


(2) It sets aside the first $100,000,000 to be allocated to 


the States to meet unforeseen emergencies. 


(3) It requires the balance, or as much as needed, to be 
equitably allocated to the States on the basis of (a) relative 


population; (b) relative unemployment; (c) relative cost of 
living, including climatic and seasonal differentials; (d) 
relative taxpaying resources. 


(4) It requires each State to set up a bipartisan board of 
relief trustees as custodians of Federal grants-in-aid, and 
to match Federal grants by not less than 25 percent of State 


and local funds. 


(5) It turns over to the States—and this is the essence of 
the entire challenge—complete power of decision relative to 
the type of relief, and complete responsibility for subsequent 


administration. 


(6) It specifically penalizes any relief discriminations on 


the basis of race, religion, or politics, and makes any relief 
assessments for political purposes a crime. 


I ask, Mr. President, that the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, be printed in the Recorp as an appendix to 


my remarks, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment, in the nature of a substitute, submitted by the 
Senator from Michigan will be received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, printed, and printed in the Recorp. 

(The amendment, in the nature of a substitute, submitted 
by Mr. VANDENBERG appears at the conclusion of his remarks 
as exhibit A.) 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I may say in passing 
that in the event the substitute shall be rejected and we 
shall be dealing with the text of the House bill ultimately, 
I shall want also to offer three amendments to the House 
text, which I also ask unanimous consent to submit at the 
present time. 

The first will include within the penal clause of the House 
bill the following language relating to persons penalized: 
or who solicits or receives any political contributions from per- 
sons for whom any portion of the foregoing appropriation is 
intended. 

That amendment will be offered on page 23, line 7, after 
the word “doing.” 

At another point, again defining the persons within the 
punitive definition of the House bill, I propose to insert, on 
page 23, line 4, after the word “boycott”, the words: 
discrimination on account of race, religion, or political affilia- 
tions— 

In respect, of course, to the administration of relief. 

And a third amendment, reading as follows: 


Provided further, That no work-relief project shall be under- 
taken unless it has been specifically authorized by act of Con- 
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gress or unless the entire sum to complete it is allo- 


cated to it from this appropriation. 

The obvious purpose of the final amendment being to pre- 
vent the spectacle which we have seen during the last year 
or two of small allocations being made from relief funds to 
projects which are left generally to subsequent appropriation 
bills to finance. 

I ask that these amendments be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendments submitted by the Senator from Michigan to 
House bill 12624 will be received, printed, and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I want to present to 
the Senate and for the Recorp, and particularly for the 
benefit of the Appropriations Committee, in whatever de- 
gree it may consider the proposed substitute, some of the 
reasons why I think it is essential here and now sharply 
to depart from the existing relief formula and to embrace a 
new course. 

The substitute for the pending bill accepts primary Fed- 
eral obligation to finance the major costs of feeding, shelter- 
ing, and clothing all worthy Americans who are in need. But 
it restores responsibility to the States for relief decisions 
and relief administration, and enforces State cooperation. 
It would demobilize expensive and often scandalous Federal 
bureaucracy, and ultimately would bring us in sight of a 
balanced Budget. But it would multiply the dependable 
aids and hopes extended to the whole American army of 
the unemployed and destitute. 

I have no illusions about the substitute’s reception. Prob- 
ably it is preordained that the country shall persist, for 1 
more year at least, in the reckless, wasteful, corrupting, and 
inadequate relief process which is the administration’s pres- 
ent infatuation. But the self-styled Presidential “quarter- 
back” so frequently gives his “team” new signals for new 
play that I do not entirely despair of change before it is too 
late. 

Indeed, I think I might digress to say, Mr. President, I 
am greatly encouraged in this later aspect by the courageous 
action of the Democratic majority of the Senate Finance 
Committee, joining with and cooperating with the Republi- 
can minority of that committee at the present time, in ap- 
parently insisting upon rejecting a tax bill which, in my 
very humble judgment, is the greatest legislative atrocity 
I have ever confronted. I have no intention to argue the 
tax bill at the moment, but I should like to add that no 
tax bill can be defended as good tax legislation which re- 
quires of a taxpayer that when he makes out his return 
he shall have at his elbow a lawyer, an accountant, a psy- 
choanalyst, and a crystal gazer in order to keep out of jail. 
It might also be added that if this substitute relief plan 
were adopted—trecapturing some $1,800,000,000 of already 
existing appropriations, unexpended and unobligated—it 
might be possible to avoid the necessity of any tax bill at 
all. But I do not want to talk about taxes. I want to talk 
about relief. 

Mr. President, I think I can prove that the substitute is 
modeled on a principle which would win the approval of 
the majority of our citizens; that it would far better serve 
the whole of our people who deserve relief; yet that it would 
save ultimate billions of dollars to the hard-pressed Treasury 
and to our distraught taxpayers, and thus would hasten the 
essential hour when we shall once more pay as we go and 
when we shall quit the indecent and unsound habit of gaily 
charging our bills to our grandchildren. In whatever de- 
gree these life-giving objectives may be approached we surely 
can agree that the achievement would be a benediction. 

Now, Mr. President, let me summarize my case in ad- 
vance. 

I complain against the existing relief system, which the 
pending House bill would extend and perpetuate, on the 
following grounds: 

(1) It involves degenerating Federal dictation to the States 
in affairs which, both by tradition and logic, belong in 
the intimate jurisdiction of State decision and State re- 
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sponsibility. States’ rights are inevitably matched by State 
duties. Abandonment of the latter emasculates the former. 

(2) It invites the dangerous and ultimately fatal habit of 
quitting local self-reliance even as it destroys local au- 
tonomy. It progressively encourages the process of central 
subsidies, which have ruined every nation in history that 
has surrendered to their insidious and paralizing influence. 
Thus it destroys morale and creates more problems than 
it solves. 

(3) It involves expensive duplication of effort and crush- 
ing costs in needless Federal bureaucracy which sap the 
funds that rightfully belong to citizens in legitimate need 
of relief. Thus, too, it ominously drains the public credit. 
Therefore it is a dangerous reliance, particularly for those 
who require relief, because those who thus rely upon the 
public credit for subsistence have the greatest stake of all 
in preserving the public credit from destruction. 

(4) It spells poor business. We have learned in the House 
hearings that during the period of 1933 to 1935, 10.7 percent 
of all funds expended for relief went for administrative pur- 
poses. This seems to me to be a shocking diversion; and 
it becomes doubly shocking when we discover that the cost 
of relief administration can go as low as 5.4 percent in one 
State yet can leap to an altitude of 18.3 percent in another. 
These unnecessary charges upon relief—a burden alike to 
the needy and to the taxpayers—can inevitably be reduced 
when the Federal bureaucracy is demobilized and the vigi- 
lance of home-rule responsibility is returned to its essential 
function. 

I may add, parenthetically, at this point that the adminis- 
tration’s disregard of the lessons of experience is completely 
proved by its purpose to concentrate this year on W. P. A. and 
to abandon the more fruitful and infinitely cleaner P. W. A. 
entirely. 

(5) It wastes vast sums upon experiments which are no 
part of our immediate problem. Thus it prodigally speculates 
in the thinning resources of the Republic at a moment when 
conservation should be the watchword of the hour. 

(6) The existing system invites inequities as between the 
States which are as insufferable as they are inevitable when 
an enormous Federal bureaucracy, fattening upon the food 
which it administers to others, attempts to apply common 
standards to the complex and diversified problems of thou- 
sands of different and differing communities scattered across 
3,000 miles of continental empire. 

(7) The system which would be perpetuated by the House 
bill, received today, is constantly exposed to political exploi- 
tation, because no matter how bravely the central authority 
may resist these pressures and these cankers it is impossible 
to protect such a ramifying system from the consequences of 
political administration, political prostitution, and political 
duress. 

(8) The existing system is inadequate to meet the complete 
relief necessity because it acknowledges a Federal interest 
solely in employables who are transferred from relief to work 
relief, entirely abandoning to doubtful local resources the 
care of employables who have not been on relief, plus all 
unemployables. Thus it produces class favorites among the 
hungry themselves. It extends special privilege to some and 
ruthlessly denies all consideration to others. 

(9) Under the existing system relief loads, relief costs, and 
reemployment increase together. It is a positively fantastic 
anomaly. As the need for relief goes down the burden of 
relief goes up. Where will such a topsy-turvy process end? 
Either times are not better—a premise which the adminis- 
tration hotly rejects—or the relief system is bad. Take your 
choice. I am driven by the sheer weight of the proofs which 
I shall submit to embrace the latter alternative. Therefore 
I am driven to seek a better way; and the better way seems 
obvious. 

The proposed substitute undertakes to cure these infirmi- 
ties. It makes no pretense of perfection. Undoubtedly it, 
too, is vulnerable in spots. But it asserts a principle and 
points a goal. These are its intended purposes: 

(1) To accept Federal obligation to finance the major bur- 
den of all basic relief, but to demobilize the entire Federal 
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relief bureaucracy and to return the responsibility of decision 
and administration to the States. 

(2) To create reliable nonpartisan trusteeship in each State 
for the disbursement of the joint relief funds created, first, 
by Federal allocation; and, second, by State contribution, 
which must be at least 25 percent of the whole. 

(3) To entrust the Federal allocation to the President 
on the basis of, first, relative population; second, relative 
unemployment; third, relative cost of living, with a spe- 
cial fund for emergencies; and, fourth, relative financial 
resources. 

(4) To leave each State entirely free to choose its own 
mode of relief and thereupon to require each State to take 
entire and complete responsibility for administration. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I wonder if the Senator has 
given consideration to and would discuss in detail the length 
of time necessary to survey the country in order to arrive at 
that point of distribution as between the various States? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will indulge me I 
shall hope to reach that precise point very shortly. 

Continuing the list of claimed assets at least for the sub- 
stitute: 

(5) To cure all political exploitation of relief, so far as 
possible, and to assure all needy persons equitable treatment 
regardless of race, religion, or political affitiations. 

(6) To meet the entire relief emergency in a complete and 
adequate way, yet to largely reduce the cost of the entire 
undertaking and thus to hasten the moment when wild 
Federal financing will cease to threaten not only the sol- 
vency of the Government but also the restoration of success- 
ful private business and the restoration of private jobs. 

Mr. President, I shall subsequently enlarge upon my dis- 
cussion of these purposes. Suffice it for the moment to say 
that the substitute accepts the President’s estimate that 
$1,500,000,000 of additional funds are required for the next 
fiscal year, although we do not believe any such sum is neces- 
sary or will actually be used after present unexpended bal- 
ances are recaptured and after the new system sheds existing 
duplication, extravagance, and waste. But we prefer, for 
the time being, to use the President’s own figure lest the 
paramount consideration—namely, the establishment of a 
sound principle—be handicapped by an irrelevant argument 
in emotional mathematics. The ultimate advantage, in 
terms both of money and human values, will be inevitable 
and irresistible. 

It will be my contention that such a system will largely 
cure all eight of the indictments which I have filed against 
the existing regime. It will save money by its sheer simpli- 
fications. It will save human values by acknowledging a 
Federal obligation to all distressed persons. It will save 
scandal and exploitation by the irrepressible authority of 
neighborhood opinion. It will save waste by concentrating 
a maximum use of available funds upon the distressed. It 
will save prejudicial inequities as between States and as 
between individuals. It will save the public credit and thus 
hasten that restabilization which is prerequisite to re- 
employment on a large scale. Last, but far from least, it will 
halt the deadly trends toward undemocratic centralization of 
power in a Washington dictatorship. It will save the Amer- 
ican system. 

Let me repeat that the substitute does not pare the total 
requested by the President. It is my conviction, however, 
that this new system will pare itself, particularly in another 
year, when, for the first time, we shall have adequate relief 
statistics as required by one section of the suhstitute. 

I digress to refer to the interrogatory of the able Senator 
from Washington [Mr. SCHWELLENBACH], and to agree that 
there is at this moment a gross lack of adequate statistics 
covering the basis of this challenging problem. One of the 
primary essentials to any businesslike approach to the mat- 
ter now certainly must include arrangements for the ac- 
cumulation, the mobilization of authentic and dependable 
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statistics touching all phases of the problem. I think we 
have reached that point in the substitute. 

In the substitute we also propose to reappropriate any 
unobligated and unexpended balances remaining from pre- 
vious relief and work-relief appropriations. The only avail- 
able testimony regarding these amounts would indicate that 
on March 31, 1936, $2,061,000,000 of the last $4,000,000,000 
bill were unexpended and $1,110,000,000 were unobligated. 
In the House hearings, P. W. A. Administrator Hopkins esti- 
mated that something over a billion dollars of the funds 
appropriated in 1935 for emergency relief would remain 
unexpended on June 30, 1936. Budget Director Bell stated 
that he believed that approximately $1,780,000,000 would 
remain unexpended from funds appropriated by Congress 
during the period 1933 to 1935 for the purpose of relief. 

It is to be noted that, with the addition of the proposed 
$1,500,000,000, the Administration would have nearly $3,300,- 
000,000, the amount of the original N. I. R. A. appropriation 
in 1933. On the basis of State allocations and responsibility 
this would do more, in terms of real relief for its rightful 
beneficiaries, than has yet been done for them under any 
bureaucratic device heretofore embraced, if we could pro- 
ceed under the theory of the substitute, the theory of home 
rule and home responsibility, home decision, and home 
administration. 

Mr. President, I undertook to say that I thought I could 
prove a supporting attitude in American public opinion for 
this totally different approach to the relief problem. Let 
us see about that. 

What does the rank and file of American citizenship think 
about this problem? The well-known American Institute 
of Public Opinion undertook to answer the question in its 
poll published April 26, 1936. First, the institute sought to 
determine whether people believe that “politics plays a part 
in the handling of relief in your locality.” The referendum 
resulted as follows: “No opinion”, 17 percent; “No”, 18 per- 
cent; “Yes”, 65 percent. 

I pass this phase of the poll for the time being because I 
am not here raising the political issue. It belongs in the 
consideration only because the institute considers it a major 
factor in settling the other question which it asked; namely, 
“Should the responsibility for caring for all persons on relief 
be returned now to State and local governments?” 

It is a shocking thing, violating not only the sense of 
humanity but also the sense of American sportsmanship, to 
think of relief needs being prostituted to partisan politics; 
to think of worthy persons forced to sell their consciences— 
to barter their American birthright—before they can qualify 
for bread. Charges of this character, often well substanti- 
ated, have been a common sensation during the past year. 
They have come just as vigorously from Democratic as from 
Republican sources. Indeed, 55 percent of the Democrais 
who answered the institute’s question about “politics in 
relief” responded in the affirmative. 

To whatever extent this sordid, insufferable thing is true, 
it produces two malignant results: First, it degenerates and 
crucifies American citizenship; second, it vastly multiplies 
the burden of cost. Neither result can be tolerated either 
in humanity or in logic. 

We never have been able to get a senatorial investigation 
of charges of this nature although the charges have rolled 
in from every section of the land. Adequate ventilation has 
never been permitted. Pious disavowals by administrative 
higher-ups is not enough. It is particularly disconcerting to 
read in the Washington Star that W. P. A. files are being 
destroyed on a large scale. I do not make the charge, be- 
cause I do not know; but I do not close my eyes to state- 
ments in the public prints that are thus far unchallenged. 
This is an ugly contemplation. The whole thing is utterly 
unsavory. I do not linger upon it this afternoon. My pres- 
ent objective is something else. Neither do I impugn any 
motives, in the absence of proofs, because beyond any shadow 
of a doubt many earnest, patriotic, unselfish, devoted men 
and women are laboring for the common welfare in this 
great relief undertaking. 

I do not question the utility or the integrity of scores and 
hundreds of the many great W. P. A. projects that have been 
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undertaken. I simply say that, for the sake of clarity and a 
fair American understanding of the record, it is unthinkable 
to me that the present Congress should adjourn without 
initiating a complete and authentic relief investigation. I 
simply say that, in my judgment, these sordid infirmities are 
inevitably inherent in any relief system which centralizes its 
distributions and controls in Washington bureaucracy. 

Mr. President, the situation certainly could not be worse if 
responsibility were returned to the States. In my view, and 
evidently in the institute’s view, it would be immeasurably 
better. State politics might still obtrude in spite of every 
safeguard to the contrary, but the policing effect of neighbor- 
hood opinion, the most vigilant and effective of all watchmen, 
under a system of renewed State and local responsibility, 
would inevitably circumscribe this jeopardy. Consciousness in 
the States that they were again spending at least a portion of 
their own money would afford a further wholesome restraint. 
The criminal sections of the proposed substitute would afford 
an everlastingly effective restraint. In any event, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion evidently found this circum- 
stance—the circumstance of politics in relief—to whatever 
extent it exists, to be one of the controlling factors in the 
responses which it procured from the country in answer to 
the primary question which is our immediate concern. 

I repeat the question: 

Should the responsibility of caring for all persons on relief be 
returned now to State and local governments? 

What did the country answer? “Yes”, said 55 percent. 
“No”, said 45-percent. 

This is far trom an eloquently conclusive decision, although 
it is a convincing American majority; but I submit that under 
all the circumstances it is a rather amazing confirmation of 
the view which Iam urging upon the Senate. Working against 
the proposition would be an inevitable fear, expressed or im- 
plied, that the dismissal of Federal responsibility might mean 
a corresponding reduction in Federal contributions. Work- 
ing against it would be the perfectly understandable human 
interest of those who have a stake in the continuation of the 
existing Federal set-up—meaning those, for example, who 
have or expect Federal works contracts or those who live in 
communities with particularly vivid expectations of a spec- 
tacular share of continuing Federal bounty, or those who 
profit in any way whatever from the swollen Federal adminis- 
trative pay rolls. Working against it would be the great 
influence of the President of the United States, who has spe- 
cifically declared against this restoration of State autonomy; 
and his influence is inevitably reflected in the vast ramifica- 
tions of his gigantic political machine, which touches every 
hamlet in the land. Yet in spite of all these adverse in- 
fluences, and many others, more than half of our people 
endorsed the proposition for which I here contend. All but 
16 States returned a majority in favor of it. Most amazing 
of all, 41 percent of the “reliefers” themselves voted for it. 

What were some of the reasons assigned to these view- 
points? It seems to me they are highly significant and 
revelatory. ‘The institute finds the following to have been the 
most frequent statements: 

“It seems to me the States and counties understand the needs of 
their own citizens.” 
eae and counties know the needs of their own citizens 

“Local governments can handle relief cheaper.” 

“Relieve Uncle Sam of the job. He’s done his part.” 

“There's too much graft in Federal relief.” 

“The local governments have to shoulder the responsibility some 
day. Right now looks like as good a time as any.” 

Are these reasons wide of the mark? I think not. They 
are founded in reality. They put first things first. They 
face facts and are guided accordingly. They are distinctly 
in line with the expert and experienced view of Robert L. 
Johnson, former relief administrator for Pennsylvania, who 
declared, in a series of articles in the Saturday Evening Post, 
that the return of relief administration to the counties, with 
local taxpayers paying a share of the cost, “would put a 
check on the waste and inefficiency with which relief ex- 
penditures now are handled.” 

Is this or is it not a laudable objective? Do not our un- 
employed and our unemployables have an even greater stake 
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than any of the rest of us in “putting a check on waste and 
inefficiency”? Will there not be more of our substance left 
for them if less of it is needlessly frittered away on waste, 
inefficiency, extravagance, and politics? 

The conclusion of the American Institute of Public Opinion 
was as follows: 

A majority of the voters in a Nation-wide poll have come for- 
ward to approve a plan which they believe will help break the log 
jam of unemployment relief, often called the most stubborn prob- 
lem of our time. 

Nearly everybody knows that approximately 20,000,000 people 
were on relief in March 1933; that the Federal Government has 
spent or loaned $16,000,000,000 for relief and recovery since then; 
and that in March 1936 there were still 20,000,000 on relief. 

The course of action which the voters favor, after watching 3 
years of Federal aid to the needy, is to turn the responsibility for 
relief over to the States and localities—a course that many ob- 
servers believe would lead to a reduction in relief rolls. 


Mr. President, it is particularly useful and illuminating to 
consult the recommendations of the American Association of 
Social Workers, representing the front line of social defense 
in this battle, to determine the extent to which this social- 
service group approves the alternative for which I am argu- 
ing. While this association recommends the continuation 
of work relief—provided the work relief embraces only 
projects— 

Which offer genuine work with material usefulness or cultural 
values which are suited to the capacities of those to be employed. 

And provided further that— 


The number so employed shall be conditioned upon the number 
of genuine job, available, rather than upon pressure to put a 
maximum number to work at a given time. 

The great, dominating recommendation of the American 
Association of Social Workers is for grants-in-aid to the 
States and then— 


After the transfer of funds under such grants, the direct super- 
vision and actual administration thereof should be left entirely 
to the State and its subdivisions. 


That is the essence of my proposal. It is the key to a 
rational answer to this desperately important and complex 
problem which will plague the United States to the point of 
ultimate disaster unless it is speedily resolved. The direct 
supervision and actual administration of relief, after it is 
substantially financed by Federal grants in aid must be left 
to the individual State and its subdivisions. As a matter of 
fact, my own proposal is more liberal than that of the Amer- 
ican Association, because the association suggests a Federal 
contribution as low as 25 percent with— 


Equalization grants designed to balance the disparity between 
States in wealth and income on the one hand and needs and lia- 
bilities on the other hand. 


Whereas my proposal invites the possibility of 75 percent 
of Federal aid. But the mathematics is far less important 
than the principle; and on the basic principle I find myself 
sustained by this great American Association of Social Work- 
ers. It is this principle that I urge upon the Senate’s con- 
science, because the principle is absolutely essential to the 
preservation of American institutions and the protection of 
the public credit. We ignore this axiom at our peril. 

Listen, Senators, to what this association has to say re- 
specting the general problem: 

No one defends existence on relief as a way of life. It is tol- 
erated and must be perpetuated until self-support becomes a 
possibility. Let the condemnation of society be directed against 
the causes of human misery and not against the measures which 
have to be adopted to mitigate suffering. 

Let us remember that sententious statement in assessing 
the relief courses which we shall pursue. We are not free 
agents to do precisely as we please. We are bound within 
unavoidable limitations. The dictates of the heart would 
order a made job at prevailing rates of wage for every unem- 
ployed person in the land. But the dictates of the sane head 
remind us that if we pursue such a course we shall bankrupt 
the Nation and leave nothing for the unemployed or anyone 
else. Wishful thinking is dangerous and deadly in such cir- 
cumstance. Our problem, whether we like it or not, is to 
find the measures “which have to be adopted to mitigate 
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suffering” pending the time when “self-support becomes a 
possibility” under the restored functioning of normal private 
business. Neither President Roosevelt nor Administrator 
Hopkins nor their entire emotional entourage can escape this 
naked necessity. To pretend to escape when we know better 
is to “fiddle while Rome is burning.” 

Listen again to the American Association of Social 
Workers: 

The public fails to comprehend that despite the enormous sums 
available the recent change in the Federal program has increased 
rather than lessened the misery and deprivation of a large part of 
the unemployed and others in need. 

That is an amazing statement, Mr. President, particularly 
to come from the social workers themselves through their 
national mouthpiece. 

Do not run away from that indictment, Senators. Despite 
the expenditure of “enormous sums”—billions upon billions 
which we have cheerfully spent and equally cheerfully 
charged to posterity—misery and deprivation have increased. 
Shall you cling to such a system? Shall you incorrigibly 
multiply both debt and misery simultaneously? Is our legis- 
lative incompetence reduced to such pathetic impotence? 
Must we persist in the path of error lest a change of direc- 
tion might confess that a mistake has been made? It is 
unbelievable. 

There will be no recriminations if the change be frankly 
made in time. I state here and now that it was necessary 
to do something, and that I join myself to no indictment of 
any honest effort that has been made in this behalf. Neither 
does the American Association, which unreservedly appiauds 
what it freely declares to be “a more effective influence than 
in any other period in the history of this country.” I have 
no interest in withholding this compliment to good inten- 
tions. But good intentions alone are not enough. It is all 
beside the point. The point—the terrible point—is that we 
have made mistakes; that we must profit by these mistakes; 
and if we fail, through pride of opinion or for any other 
reason, thus to profit by these mistakes, then we deserve 
unmitigated condemnation. 

The American Association of Social Workers points these 
mistakes. It says: 

The imperative need is the realinement of Federal, State, and 
local forces in a supreme and sustained effort, reaffirming the 
policy of a cooperative relationship between the three levels of 
Government covering financial participation and standards of 
personnel and administration. 

That, Mr. President, is my plea—a plea for a “cooperative 
relationship” in which each unit of Government shall do its 
own full part, the part which each is best equipped to do. 
The pending bill perpetuates all the mistakes and errors and 
wastes and extravagances and inequities of yesterday. The 
substitute seeks, in good faith, to avoid them, and to build 
a better, a safer, a wiser tomorrow upon these monitory 
experiences. To do less is neither courageous nor intelligent. 

I do not want to labor the point. But I, for one, cannot 
escape the challenge which this American Assciation puts 
to us in the manifesto issuing from its delegate conference 
of February 16, 1936. 

Listen to this. This is a manifesto issued by the mobi- 
lized social workers of America, those who are in the front 
line in immediate primary contact with the problem of 
relief. This is what they said: 

The fact is that at no time since the Federal Government as- 
sumed responsibility through making loans to States in 1932 for 
aiding those unemployed has the position of vast numbers af- 
fected by the depression been so insecure. 

There is the truth. Lay no unction to your souls, Sena- 
tors, because the superficial statistics encourage a belief that 
some of our people are very much better off than they were 
4 years ago. At no time, says this unpartisan authority, 
has the position of vast numbers affected by the depression 
been so insecure. Why? I continue to report the findings 
of the American association: 

Our recent survey covering various States indicates that the 


governmental work programs do not and cannot provide for all 
those unemployed who are able to work. Vast numbers of other 
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persons are in need of relief, and for them there is no assured 
provision in the assistance programs of the State or local govern- 
ments, These needs will continue for many years to come and 
are so vast that they create a relief problem far greater than 
any relief responsibility ever shouldered by State and local gov- 
ernments. The withdrawal of Federal relief funds has resulted 
in low-grade pauper treatment over wide areas, due to reduction 
of relief grants and lowering of personnel standards and admin- 
istrative practices. Nothing but intense suffering and demorali- 
zation attendant upon harsh and oppressive administration of 
relief is in store for a great number of families. 

Are you content with that prospectus? Make no mistake 
about it; so long as you cling to P. W. A. or W. P. A. or any 
of their alphabetical kin, you are meeting only a portion of 
the distress problom. You are ignoring the great group of 
employables not on relief and the greater group of unem- 
ployables. You are condemning millions of your fellow citi- 
zens to “intense suffering and demoralization”’—not my 
words, but the words of the American Association of Social 
Workers. You are perpetuating “harsh and oppressive ad- 
ministration of relief.” Your escape is in comprehending 
the whole problem on the basis of Federal grants-in-aid to 
the States with complete responsibility for net results re- 
stored to the States. This is no panacea; but it is the road 
to hope. 

Mr. President, one of the sturdiest discussions of this sub- 
ject which it has ever been my privilege to read was an 
address delivered recently by Frank J. Scott, former assist- 
ant administrator and comptroller of the Works Progress 
Administration in New York City. Here is one who, it must 
be acknowledged, knows whereof he speaks. He looks at 
W. P. A. from the inside. Then he turns it inside out. His 
argument marches to an invincible conclusion. It is sub- 
stantially the same conclusion which I am urging upon the 
Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. Scott is not content to linger in the realm of boon- 
doggling theory. He is realist enough—and a few more 
realists at the helm would be a blessing if anything like 
W. P. A. is to continue—he is realist enough bluntly to rec- 
ognize the fact that 17 cents out of every dollar earned in 
1934 by everyone in the United States is consumed by the 
Federal Budget for the fiscal year now ending. He is realist 
enough to know that the existing system must sharply 
change in the near future, or even so rich a country as 
America will go bankrupt, and the first victims of the col- 
lapse will be those who depend upon our solvency for their 
subsistence. In other words, it is no kindness to our unem- 
ployed and our unemployables to persist in a system which 
will one day confront them with bare cupboards. They, of 
all Americans, have a major stake in the reorganization of 
this whole system on a basis of sound economy. 

I repeat that Mr. Scott is a realist. Remember, too, that 
he speaks from inside W. P. A. He bluntly asserts: 

W. P. A. is a glorified dole, but costs twice as much or more 
as something that might frankly be called a dole. 

These are not my words. This is the ordered conclusion 
of the assistant chief administrator of W. P. A. in New 
York City. 

There has been much talk about the dole taking away a man’s 
self-respect, and that W. P. A. restores it because he is employed 


to do some useful work. That is a pleasant way to present it, but 
in my judgment it is just plain bunk. 


This is Mr. Scott speaking, too: 


Every man and woman employed on W. P. A. was taken from 
the relief rolls. To get on relief rolls an individual must, in 
effect, take a pauper’s oath. That being the case, why all the 
cheers about W. P. A. maintaining a man’s self-respect, particu- 
larly as anyone who has watched W. P. A. laborers work knows 
that they are not doing the kind of job that would be expected 
of them in private life? 


Senators may or may not concur in this frank view. 
However, it cannot be contemptuously brushed aside with- 
out consideration. It goes squarely to the humanities in- 
volved in this survey of the Nation’s biggest puzzle. I know 
of nothing more cruel, I repeat, than the present arbitrary 
and ruthless rule of action which requires of a man that he 
shall have been upon direct relief during the month of No- 
vember 1935, before he can qualify for work relief. This 
penalizes every native element of self-reliance which has 
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been the supreme American characteristic. It punishes 
brave individuals who battle upon their own resources to the 
last possible moment before yielding to the crushing burden 
of depression. It rewards quick, swift, and easy surrender. 
The sooner you quit struggling, the surer you will be to get 
help. I cannot subscribe to any such horrible distortion. 
I prefer a system under which all citizens in legitimate need 
shall stand upon an equality, and relief shall play no 
favorites. 

I do not argue for the so-called dole, although I am not 
afraid of the word if it represents the greatest aid for the 
greatest number. The plan I favor returns to the States 
the right and the responsibility of decision. It is for the 
State to decide what formula it shall pursue, whether it be 
home relief or work relief, or a combination of the two. It 
is for the State to decide what it shall do with its liberal 
share of a liberal Federal grant-in-aid matched by its own 
draft upon its own resources. 

But let me return to Mr. Scott who, incidentally, observes 
that the result of centralized Washington control over 
W. P. A. produces “operating duplications that are stagger- 
ing in cost and ineffective in results.” 

There is testimony from one who knows. I have been 
speaking about the immense sums which can be saved with- 
out any diminution of relief itself, if we can only decentralize 
the Washington bureaucracy, with all its duplication and 
dictations and its nonessentials. Mr. Frank J. Scott, former 
assistant administrator and comptroller of the W. P. A. in 
New York City says it himself. He speaks of— 

Operating duplications that are staggering in cost and ineffective 
in results. 

Why should we run away from the problem? That is the 
thing we are asked to perpetuate in the House bill. Mr. 
Scott concludes as follows: 

The per-capita public debt now totals $400, against $58 in 1913, 
an tncrease of 590 percent, whereas the per-capita income has only 
increased about 15 percent. In the face of these staggering facts, 
it is generally conceded that we still have 10,000,000 unemployed. 
To what extent and for how long can any government continue 
the present spending pace? Our present spending is so pleasant 
to so many and our direct taxes affect so few that no one seems 
to care. The Nation will go on its merry way until our elective 
Representatives have the courage to insist that we shall pay for 
every dollar spent henceforth by taxes, and that a substantial part 
of these taxes shall be direct taxes. Then, and only then, will each 
of us, as a committee of one, wake up to the fact that the Govern- 


ment is possessed of no magic which enables it to draw wealth 
from the skies. Then, and only then, will the subject of relief— 


That is the thing I am stressing, and that alone— 


Then, and only then, will the subject of relief be taken out of 
politics— 


And put where?— 


and put back to local communities, where it belongs, and On & 
basis that will protect the real “forgotten man”—the great middle 
class—who, now and always, whether he knows it or not, has paid 
the bulk of Federal taxes. As a committee of one appointed by 
myself, at the recent suggestion of President Roosevelt, I invite 
your attention to the necessity of a policy to pay as you spend, so 
that the citizens of this country can determine for themselves how 
much altruism this country can really afford and still not too 
heavily mortgage the lives of this and future generations. 


I emphatically agree both that we must pay as we spend 
and that relief must be taken out of politics and out of 
Washington and put back upon primary State and local 
responsibility, where it belongs. 

Mr. President, there are several highly illuminating ex- 
hibits which I desire to include in the Recorp, but which I 
shall not burden the Senate to read in detail. I simply 
indicate that one very amazing experiment took place in 
Huron Township, Wayne County, Mich. This is an inter- 
esting and significant exhibit. It involves the smallest unit 
of government, a township; but, in the final analysis, our 
national experience is the sum total of these local ex- 
periences. I quote briefly from a report in the Detroit News, 
respecting Huron Township, Wayne County, Mich.: 


Huron Township, which seceded from the county welfare relief 
administration and went on its own to administer and finance 
relief February 1, today is congratulating itself. 

The township board, headed by Otto C. Koster, supervisor, who 
last January notified the county relief administration, “We'll take 
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care of ourselves and set an example for the Nation”, reviewed 
local relief activities at its monthly meeting at Improvement Hall 
with gratification. 

The case load has been cut from 19 families to 12; relief costs 
were sliced in half; ne’er-do-wells elected to move out of the town- 
ship, and idlers suddenly found jobs in time to escape a cord- 
wood project set up by the township board. 

I have no interest in harsh or unsympathetic treatment 
for persons who deserve and require relief. On the contrary, 
everything I am saying trends in the direction of better 
treatment for more of them than has been the record here- 
tofore. But local responsibility, I am bound to say again and 
again, polices these situations to eliminate their wastes and 
exploitations in a fashion utterly impossible when ab- 
sentee overlords and treasurers operate the system from 
Washington. 

When John F. Ballenger, Wayne County relief adminis- 
trator, heard about what had happened in Huron Township, 
this is what he said: 

I’m not so sure but what those officials are right. I always have 
been of the opinion that those closest to the picture would be 
bound to know the business best. It looks like a step in the right 
direction. 

“Those closest to the picture know the business 
best.” That is the beginning and the end of my argument. 
It pleads for the restoration of home responsibility and home 
rule. Those farthest from the picture know the business 
worst. That is the story of central Washington controls— 
and it is the inevitable story, because distance dilutes the 
mutual sense of obligation. 

Take the converse of tl.e Huron Township case. I suppose 
there is no more challenging exhibit than that of Fulton, 
N. Y. “The Mystery of Fulton, the City the Depression 
Missed” was the title of the revelation in the New York Sun 
of March 21 last. Listen to this amazing balance sheet! 

I am speaking, Mr. President, about what happened in 
Fulton, N. Y. In 1928 private employment took care of 
3,464 workers and private charity took care of 136 cases at 
a cost of $17,500. In 1936 private employment takes care of 
4,327 workers and Government charity takes care of 858 
cases at a cost $350,000. Not only does the number of 
workers in private industry increase heavily but the private 
pay rolls increase from a predepression high of $2,753,000 
to a 1936 altitude of $4,404,027. But at the same time, in 
this same city which “the depression missed”, the relief 
cases have multiplied 600 percent and the cost of the relief 
load has multiplied 2,000 percent. 

And, Mr. President, precisely that same sort of relation- 
ship, in greater or less degree, exists in every community in 
this land, and it is a fundamental, basic, inescapable chal- 
lenge against this centralized bureaucratic attempt to run 
the whole relief program of America from the city of 
Washington. 

What has happened at Fulton, N. Y., simply typifies, in 
magnified form, the Nation-wide experience. Reliance upon 
imported relief funds, administered under absentee formula, 
inevitably multiplies the cost and divides the efficiency. It 
is bad social service, bad morale, bad economy, bad business, 
and bad citizenship. 

Every community in the Nation has had its own experience 
in this respect; and usually, if the testimony be candid, it 
will be conceded that the present system, no matter how 
nobly meditated, is infinitely more expensive and infinitely 
less efficient and less satisfactory than home-rule responsi- 
bility for these dispensations. “Those closest to the picture 
know the business best.” 

Mr. President, I do not want to labor this point, but I have 
one or two other exhibits which I desire briefly to submit for 
the Recorp. Of course, the major problem in connection 
with success for the alternative proposal which I am sub- 
mitting turns upon the question of an equitable allocation 
by the President to the States in the first instance. But I 
submit that this is not too difficult; and I am now coming to 
the question submitted some time ago by the able Senator 
from Washington [Mr. SCHWELLENBACH]. Indeed, the old 
F. E. R. A. effectively discussed this matter in response to a 
Senate resolution in the first session of the Seventy-fourth 


* * s 
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Congress. Assistant Administrator Corrington Gill, who is 
still with us, indicated four indices that should be consulted 
in arriving at equitable State allocations. He named: (1) 
relative relief needs, which is to say, relative unemployment; 
(2) relative abilities of the political units to finance relief; 
(3) relative amounts spent by the political units for public 
welfare purposes other than direct relief; and (4) geographi- 
cal variations in living standards and relief costs, as well as 
weather and seasonal factors. It will be noted that my 
substitute substantially pursues this same formula which 
was recommended by the F. E. R. A. itself, 3 years ago, and 
which, therefore, I assume, has a feasible reality upon which 
we may lean. Therefore the formvla should be accredited 
high and persuasive credentials by my Democratic friends 
across the aisle. My proposal is not without precedents. I 
am no lonesome pioneer. 

Mr. Gill’s report said something else, and it bears signifi- 
cantly upon the problem. He also found that the need for 
Federal assistance may be affected by— 

The unwillingness of some Governors to call special sessions of 
the State legislatures, the lack of responsibility or the presence of 
political factionalism which may prevent legislative action, and 
in a few cases perhaps the unwillingness of the people dominating 
the political scene to go on record as favoring the raising of funds 
for the relief of their unemployed. 

Those are not my words; those are quoted from the tes- 
timony of the Assistant Administrator of F. E. R. A. before 
a congressional committee. 

So far as I am concerned, I am unwilling to surrender 
to any of these latter ‘ricissitudes. I am unwilling to con- 
sent that the Federal Government inherits an obligation 
merely as the result of the deliberate failure or refusal of 
a State to do its own duty. I particularly resent any system 
which burdens the national taxpayer simply because some 
State regime is unwilling to face its own responsibilities; 
but I strongly suspect that this element has not been absent 
from these past inequitable equations. The existing system, 
which I condemn, is made to order to encourage just such 
unpatriotic and unsportsmanlike attitudes. It is made to 
order to reward the slacker. I prefer a system under which 
cooperation, at least to a minimum extent, is mandatory. 
Let it be noted that my substitute provides leeway for real 
emergencies, for I would be the last to penalize real State 
distress. But it requires a ruggedly honest accounting; and 
the patriotic taxpayers of the Nation always are entitled 
to a rugged accounting whenever bounties move out of the 
National Treasury to anybody. Any other rule invites politi- 
cal favoritism, which is the anteroorm to political despotism. 
Capacity to pay and relative need must be the rule of allo- 
cation or any relief system is sheer exploitation. The old 
F. E. R. A. has testified that an equitable rule of allocation 
is possible. My proposed substitute invokes that rule. Any- 
thing else is unfair, and the existing system is something 
else. 

Mr. Presideut, just one further exhibit and I shall then 
reward the patience of my friends by subsiding. 

Nothing could better illustrate the wide divergence of 
the relief problem in the various States—and thus the wis- 
dom of getting the determination of relief policies and their 
administration back as closely as possible to the individual 
States—than the wide divergence in relief standards among 
the various States as revealed in recent experience. Direct 
relief costs per family for the 3 years of 1933, 1934, and 1935 
have varied from a total—now think of this—of $3,472 in 
one State to $426 in another. They have varied from a State 
average of $1,479 in the highest-cost group to a State aver- 
age of $644 in the lowest-cost group. 

I ask to have printed at the conclusion of my remarks a 
table which will be marked “Exhibit A” to sustain the 
contention. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

(See exhibit B.) 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, many factors con- 
tribute to these variations. It is inevitable that there must 
be variations. The localized problem differs, depending 
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upon such things as higher living costs in urban areas, 
lower living costs in warm latitudes, and so forth. It em- 
phatically differs in respect to traditional standards of relief 
and the local disposition to economize both in the cost of 
relief and the cost of administration. But since these varia- 
tions, many of them legitimate variations, are unavoidable, 
it seems a matter of elementary logic to me that we must 
strive for a system which puts a premium upon holding 
them within the narrowest possible bounds. It seems equally 
logical that this demands a restoration of maximum local 
responsibility. 

Federal control accentuates the difficulties and the dis- 
crepancies. State responsibility brings home the conscious- 
ness of obligation. Until this occurs, definitely and specifi- 
cally, there is no curb upon the variations. Therefore, it 
seems incontestably sound to me that, first, each State must 
again become the responsible unit of decision and adminis- 
tration, and, second, that each State must be required, as 
the sole practical means of holding it to strict account- 
ability, to match in some appropriate percentage the relief 
funds received from the central government. 

It always will be impossible to reduce Federal grants in 
aid to a basis of absolute and exact equity because there 
never can be any absolute rating of relative relief needs and 


relative capacity to pay. But it should be possible to avoid | 
| State and local dollar with an added discretionary fund for 


| tolerance and emergency. But this will level off the peaks 


the wide discriminations now apparent on the face of the 
record. No one wants to divide the United States into 48 
watertight compartments and to say that each shall live 
unto itself alone or that all shall stand on a dead level, 
regardless of their resources, in respect to Federal aid. But 
the sense of responsibility should be the same in every State. 
I know of no way to measure it and require it except to 
demand an arbitrary minimum of State contribution to 
match the larger Federal contribution. 

For the calendar year 1935 the proportions of the relief 
bill in each State paid by each State itself have varied quite 
as widely as the relief standards to which I have referred. 
One State paid 65 percent of her own bills, for example, 
while another paid less than 1 percent of her own bills. 
I beg to be acquitted of pretending any invidious compari- 
sons. That is not my purpose. I simply show the facts. 
They may speak for themselves in whatever fashion they 
deserve. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I should like to ask which 
State it was that paid less than 1 percent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be glad to give the Senator 
the information, though I shall ask to have placed in the 
Recorp a table which will fully illuminate it. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I should like to know which 
State it was. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall have to beg the Senator’s in- 
dulgence until I can locate it. I have it among my papers, 
but do not want to detain the Senate while I look for it now. 
I shall provide the Senator with the information before I 
conclude. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator’s statement show what 
amount each State received in the way of relief? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. I think I know the answer to 
the inquiry of the Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWEL- 
LENBACH], but I hesitate to announce it without being abso- 
lutely certain. 

Let me catch up again with the comparison. One State 
paid 65 percent of her own bills while another State paid 
1 percent of her own bills. Fourteen States paid less than 
10 percent of their bills, while 10 States paid more than 30 
percent of their bills. That this does not reflect the actual 
capacity to pay is indicated by another table for a longer 
period, which embraces not only the relief statistics, but also 
relative rankings in respect to per-capita wealth, per-capita 
income, and per-capita taxpaying ability. 
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Mr. President, I ask that all the three tables to which I 
have referred may be inserted as exhibits at the end of my 
observations so all the references I have been making may be 
readily identified by Senators who may wish a bill of 
particulars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done. 

(See exhibits B, C, and D.) 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, it would be absurd 
to pretend that these statistics are conclusive. They are 
not. One of the great tragedies of the present situation is 
that we have not, during all of this depression period, devel- 
oped any accurate census of unemployment and these re- 
lated factors in serving the distress problem. These figures 
are only an index. But, I repeat, they demonstrate some of 
the imponderable variations and discriminations. Any rule 
which the human mind might devise will be vulnerable to 
some attack. I simply argue that the variations and dis- 
criminations will approach a minimum in proportion as local 
responsibility is invoked in terms of minimum cooperation. 

The substitute which I have offered sets this minimum 
cooperation at 25 percent. I am not suggesting that State 
and local funds shall match the Federal funds dollar for 
dollar as has been our traditional custom. I am suggesting 
the far more liberal ratio of three Federal dollars for one 


and valleys and command substantial equity between the 
States. It may be significantly noted in this connection 
that the average percentage of total relief expenditures from 
Federal funds for the calendar year 1935 was 74.4 in con- 
tinental United States. Therefore, my proposed ratio is the 
average. It may also be noted that the average State and 
local contribution to relief for the period from January 1933 
to September 1935 is 22.2 percent. My proposed formula 
increases this figure by only 2.8 percent. It is the nearest 
possible approach to a rule of reason. 

But I contend that all our experience demonstrates that 
when local responsibility is restored, and when the heavy 
burden of Federal administration is abandoned, and when 
we confine ourselves to the immediate relief and work-relief 
problem, shorn of all the costly experimentation which now 
eats away so large a share of our relief funds, the net result 
will be relatively advantageous to every State and to the 
sum total of all the victims of depression within each 
State. 

Let me summon another interesting witness. One may or 
may not be partial to the views of Mr. Walter Lippmann, the 
well-known columnist who, I concede, is now anathema in 
some high quarters where he was once an oracle so long as 
he was their unfailing eulogist. But no one can dismiss 
his powers of analysis, nor can anyone justly discard him as 
a mere partisan special pleader. Mr. Lippmann signifi- 
cantly says: 

The problem never will be soluble as long as Washington under- 
takes to fix relief standards and wage rates. The system is, as it 
were, upside down. What ought to be decided in Washington is 


how much Federal assistance must be given to the States in order 
to relieve unemployment and need at the rate determined by the 


States. 

The question for Washington should not be: How much income 
and what wage does a man need in the township of Hopkins in 
Farley County, in the State of Roosevelt? That is an impossible 
question for Washington to answer. 

The question should be: How much assistance must be given to 
the State to match what the State, the county, and the township 
have decided they must spend? 

The mysteries and paradoxes of relief would begin quickly to 
resolve themselves once the system were turned right side up. 
For the size of the appropriation would then be determined by 
what the States and localities are themselves willing to finance. 
As it is today, they are determined by Mr. Roosevelt’s and Mr. 
Hopkins’ guess at what it would be desirable to spend. 


There we have the same old challenge in different dress. 
Turn the system “right side up’”—go back to the State as the 
unit of administrative decision and responsibility—and the 
perplexities will begin to resolve themselves. In other words, 
rely upon a principle rather than upon a device. That is 
the burden of my plea. 





1936 


I go back to President Roosevelt’s own statement of June 
14, 1933, to a conference of Governors and State emergency 
relief administrators in Washington. The President then 
said: 

The Emergency Relief Act is an expression of the Federal Goy- 
ernment’s determination to cooperate with the States and local 
communities with regard to financing the emergency-relief work. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has acted on the 
principle that it means just that. It is essential that the States 
and local units of government do their fair share. They must 
not expect the Federal Government to finance more than a reason- 
able proportion of the total. 


There have been many swift changes in policy since that 
sturdy sentiment was uttered. One of the greatest vices in 
the situation has been this lack of constancy in the design 
and pattern of our Federal purpose. There has been a pro- 
gressive desertion of State and local responsibility; a pro- 
gressive expansion of Federal domination and contribution, 
and with it a progressive growth in Federal bureaucracy. I 
maintain it is time to turn back to the sound principles upon 
which we relied when we started. There is nothing but grief, 
extravagance, and ominous prophecy in continuing blindly 
to pursue these later devices. The relief problem must be 
adequately met; but it must be met without imposing un- 
bearable burdens on present and future generations. As has 
been well said, we must keep clearly in mind not only the 
fifth of our population who are out of work but also the 
four-fifths who are at work and on whose shoulders the bur- 
den of paying for our relief problem now falls. 

I repeat that the program has progressively changed. From 
February 1932 to November 1933 it was characterized chiefly 
by Federal grants-in-aid to State and local governments. 
The original formula called for $1 of Federal money for $3 
of State and local money—the precise reverse of the more 
liberal formula which I now propose—with additional dis- 
cretionary funds for extraordinary situations. The next 
formula was the dubious C. W. A. program from November 
1933 to April 1934, when the Federal Government embarked 
upon “make work” relief projects. It costs a cool billion; and 
no one subsequently condemned it by more vigorous infer- 
ence than the President himself. The next period bridged 
the gap to the inauguration of W. P. A. in the autumn of 
1935 and put its emphasis upon work-relief and special-relief 
projects. The final period is the contemporary W. P. A. re- 
gime characterized by a complete withdrawal of Federal 
grants-in-aid to States, a complete break-down in local re- 
sponsibility, a complete abandonment of the initial Presiden- 
tial purpose, and a complete substitution of a vast work-relief 
program with countless social experiments attached. I re- 
spectfully but earnestly submit that we have learned from 
this experience that we must return to first principles. 

If present trends persist, the Government of the United 
States will be driven straight to bankruptcy because, if our 
experience is any criterion, we see that the present system 
feeds and builds upon itself. As economic conditions im- 
prove, the relief load multiplies. No responsible Government 
official dares ignore such a terrific challenge. It is too ut- 
terly hopeless to contemplate the anomoly of a great in- 
crease in relief rolls and a still greater increase in relief costs 
in spite of an encouraging revival of industrial production, 
and an increase in national income, particularly farm and 
labor income. You cannot run away from the challenge. It 
is here, confronting the wisdom and the conscience of the 
Senate. ‘You may continue—smugly and expediently—to 
ignore it. You may, a little longer, hide the reality behind a 
facade of lofty humanitarian orations. You may “whistle 
through the woods.” But your deadly problem will soon 
catch up with you. 

President Roosevelt himself said in his relief message of 
last March 18 that there are still 5,300,000 families and un- 
attached persons in need of relief—which is 300,000 more 
than the year previous. 

During this recent 2-year period, when relief costs of all 
kinds have increased 600 percent and relief rolls about 40 
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please, but I say to you that the more emphasis you put 
upon them the more appalling becomes the contemplation 
that your relief program is a deadly, devastating mistake. 
The increased number on relief rolls, in the presence of 
better economic times, is itself a warning that there is some- 
thing wrong and that you had better give up this vain effort 
to run the intimate life of this vast country from a cen- 
tralized authority at Washington. 

But it has been the sudden shifts in the relief programs, 
the growing tendency to favor “make work’ projects rather 
than home relief grants, and the undertaking of numerous 
special experimental programs rather than the increased 
number on relief rolls, which threatens your Budget with 
permanent and fatal dislocation. In all honesty I know of 
but one answer, and that one answer is to restore home re- 
sponsibility to the States for making and then policing these 
relief decisions. 

The present Federal program not only costs too much— 
often because of expenditures which never actually serve 
those whom we would protect—but it fails to meet the needs 
of many families not reached by Federal work projects who 
cannot receive adequate care from their local communities 
without some Federal aid. It is a situation crying out for a 
practical solution which shall warrant humane and adequate 
treatment of all worthy families now in need of relief, yet 
which shall stay within the financial resources of Federal, 
State, and local Governments. It seems to me that thought- 
ful citizens must be driven to the conclusion that the only 
solution will return to a cooperative system of relief in which 
major responsibility will be returned to State and local gov- 
ernments, where it logically belongs, while the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes grants-in-aid to guarantee the major costs 
involved. Such a solution would leave to home-rule decision 
the discretion whether relief should be in the form of work- 
relief wages, cash home relief, or a combination of the two. 

I have seen authentic estimates that while the total cost of 
all forms of relief to all units of Government in the next 
fiscal year will crowd four and one-half billion dollars if 
present plans are carried forward without modification, yet 
under home-rule auspices a home-relief and work-relief 
program combined can adequately serve 4,000,010 cases—the 
estimated load—for $1,365,000,000, or a home-r+lief program 
alone can adequately serve 4,000,000 cases for $960,000,000. 
It is a far cry from one to the other. If there be any validity 
in these estimates at all, my proposal for th next fiscal 
year is utterly generous. If anything, it is tooxenerous be- 
cause it surpasses the prospective needs. Bué I prefer to 
err on the side of generosity. It is vastly mde important 
at the moment to restore a sound principle yf action—a 
sound working program—than it is to argue ov@r a few hun- 
dred millions of dollars, although these still age sums that 
ought to command respect. 

I frequently disagree with the National male League, 
but I refuse to run away from logic, no magier what its 
source. The league’s director of research, Joh C, Gebhart, 
has prepared a temperate, dispassionate, factu#1] analysis of 
this problem, which reaches the following pe suasive con- 
clusion, in which I concur: 3 


The Federal Government has already spent overt $6,000,000,000 
for relief and work relief. If public works (P. W. A* are included 
we have already spent over seven and a half billiof$ dollars in an 
effort to create jobs, to prime the pump of industry, i:nd to furnish 
cash relief. Next year, if present plans are carrie’ forward, the 
Federal Government will spend %4,000,000,000 for rel’#f, work relief, 
and public works. So long as this program continw..s, the Federal 
Budget cannot be balanced, and we shall continue to run into 
debt to the extent of $4,000,000,000 a year. 

We face two interrelated problems: We must bsa%ance the Fed- 
eral Budget if we are to avoid inflation, unbearable:taxes, or both; 
we must devise a system of cooperative relief for deztitute families 
which is effective and humane and which can be k;,pt within rev- 
enues of Federal, State, and local governments. 

This study of the various experiments with r'lief and work 
relief, their practicability and their costs, is offeréd in the hope 
that it will aid in the solution of this problem. Our experience 
with 4 years of Federal relief leads, we believe, to but one conclu- 
sion: We must stop pouring out Federal funds for «ostly and cum- 
bersome work-relief programs, centered in Washing‘on, and return 
to a program which places the responsibility for the administra- 
tion of relief on State and local governments, with Federal assist- 
ance confined to grants-in-aid to States and localities, 
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Such a program will save the Federal Government nearly three 
and a half billion dollars a year and will not add to the financial 
burden for relief which States and localities are now carrying. It 
will make possible the baiancing of the Federal Budget—the one 
factor most needed to restore business confidence and to promote 
private employment. 


Mr. President, it is upon this theory of relief, sustained 
by these exhibits, that I have taken the liberty to submit 
this amendment, in the nature of a substitute. I ask that 
it may be referred to the Committee on Appropriations for 


proper attention and survey. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute will be referred to the Committee on 


Appropriations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. When the original relief bill was 
before the Senate I voted in favor of amendment submit- 
ted by the able Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams] and 
then an amendment submitted by the able Senator from 
Virginia {[Mr. Byrp], each of which proposed to cut that 
$4,880,000,000, one of them to $1,880,000,000 and the other 
to $2,880,000,000. I voted for both those amendments be- 
cause I believed that on a proper basis the relief problem 


thus could be met. 

The argument I am presenting today is completely con- 
sistent with my attitude at that time because I continue to 
be ready to vote for whatever relief appropriations are es- 
sential to meet the fundamental challenge, but I am not 
willing to continue a system which is shot through with in- 
equity, which is prejudiced inevitably by political adminis- 
tration, no matter how nobly the man at the top may at- 
tempt to administer it, and which cannot continue at the 
present rate of spending if a solvent Republic is to be pre- 


served. 
Exuisit A 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. VaNDENBERG to House bill 12624: Strike out from 
line 9, on page 21, down to line 14, on page 25, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“To provide adequate home relief and/or work relief, including 
the cost of administration thereof, in the United States and its 
Territories and possessions, in cooperation with these subdivisions 
and on the basis of their administrative responsbilty and pur- 
suant to their decisions respecting the character of relief within 
their jurisdictions, $1,425,000,000, to remain available until June 
30, 1937, subject to the following terms and conditions: 

“(a) This appropriation shall be available for payment of 
grants in aid to the States, Territories, and possessions in the 
following classifications: (1) $100,000,000 for emergencies, $1,325,- 
000,000 for regular allocations. 

“(b) The sum designated for emergencies shall be available for 
grants in aid by order of the President to meet any extraordinary 
or unforseen contingencies, according to the discretion of the 
President, and without regard to any other requirements in this 
section; provided that this sum also shall include the expense 
of Federal administration of the entire relief appropriation. 

“(c) The sum designated for allocations shall be allocated by 
the President at his discretion with due and equitable regard for 
all of the following factors: (1) Relative population; (2) relative 
unemployment; (3) relative living costs, including seasonal and 
climatic conditions; (4) relative financial resources. 

“(d) The sums allocated under subsection (c) shall be paid on 
a quarterly basis by order of the President to the States, Terri- 
tories, and possessions when (1) the Governor of each subdivision, 
or the District Commissioners in the case of the District of Co- 
lumbia, shall have certified to the President that he has ap- 
pointed a bipartisan board of relief trustees, who shall become 
custodians for the receipt and disbursement of the Federal grants 
in aid; and when (2) each such board of relief trustees shall 
have certified to the President that its subdivision or any unit 
thereof has provided, or is prepared to provide, not less than 25 
percent of the cost of the relief programs, including cost of ad- 
ministration, which each such board of relief trustes shall desig- 
nate to receive the Federal grants in aid. 

“(e) Each subdivision shall decide through its own duly consti- 
tuted authorities, with the approval of its board of relief trustees, 
what type of relief shall be undertaken, and each subdivision shall 
assume full administrative authority therefor; provided only that 
any such relief shall be distributed without discrimination on 
account of race, religion, or political affiliations. Any person who 
knowingly violates this proviso in connection with the allocation 
or administration of any such grant, or who knowingly makes any 
false statement in connection with any applications or reports 
that may be required by this section, or who solicits or receives 
political contributions from any other person on relief or con- 
nected with the administration thereof, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both. 

“(f) Each board of relief trustees shall furnish such reports 
from time to time as may be required by the President, and shall 
account for the expenditures of all Federal funds disbursed by it, 
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and such reports shall include comprehensive information re- 
specting all phases of relief needs that may be required hereafter 
in determining future grants in aid. 

“(g) There is hereby reappropriated for the purposes described 
in subsection c, and in addition thereto, all unobligated and un- 
expended balances of the amounts appropriated by the acts ap- 
proved June 16, 1933, February 15, 1934, June 14, 1934, and April 
8, 1935, or such portions thereof as the President shall deem 
necessary. Any unexpended balances at the end of the next fiscal 
year shall be returned to the general fund of the Treasury. 

“(b) The President is authorized to prescribe such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
forrgoing appropriations in this section.” 



































ExursrT B 
Direct relief costs per family (cents omitted) for 1933, 1934, and 
1935 
GROUP 1 
State and 
Federal local Total 
email $1, 619 $156 $1,775 
eee 1, 256 457 1,714 
NPR eae aaa a Eee 1, 141 145 1, 287 
Sen ek Se es 1, 087 530 1,617 
Rr Brel h oaod. os. kde wate udebeed 1, 005 328 1, 333 
aia i attain talachaiaaile 1, 003 189 1, 193 
ER EE A 985 255 1, 240 
RSS SE ree aay Seen eae 968 858 1, 827 
I cialis ica tei seis elie oo nihlianaeihietasacaitltgimectd 961 364 1, 326 
RR ii cicasaintibiocnudedéceantuswtieeds 1,114 365 1, 47 
GROUP 2 
Stateand 
Federal local Total 
a eee $955 $175 $1, 131 
ea I a aT oe See eee Wee i ee 925 207 1, 132 
RT aaa bein aaniins 895 813 1, 709 
NE es eee ee cent emg tea D, 891 336 1, 227 
I SS fn ne er eed 889 274 1, 164 
en SE 885 100 985 
ne RRR EE ESA ie BI ESE = 840 26 867 
srr ol Sec a eden Sh. etoeebekal de 840 224 1, 064 
Ro iinniiniininntachieninntmsinnittnmgeagenninnie 837 302 1, 140 
Fe tnt bbtcheahdctdberdeiasubuinbeltshaciiad 831 144 975 
Nae 879 | 260 | 1, 139 
GROUP 3 
Pennsylvania_ $814 $334 $1, 149 
New Jersey _- 802 370 1, 172 
New Mexico 792 28 821 
Nebraska_ 791 239 1,030 
Kansas_..____ 763 282 1,045 
North Dakota. 762 121 883 
oT 756 217 973 
Maine 732 714 1, 447 
Georgia_.- 7il 39 751 
I nistitaininiaen ccna titania 769 260 1, 030 
GROUP 4 
Saat lal a Ch a Ne dy OM FEES $660 $506 $1, 167 
Re aULOR Do cet oe ceec es Bee ee 657 192 850 
aS 647 826 1,473 
Lo, a a SI 646 70 716 
637 23 660 
616 31 647 
614 336 951 
613 759 1,372 
571 74 644 
556 406 2 
622 322 944 
$542 $11 $553 
533 37 571 
a i ald 521 20 542 
I Si a a is ecusdis etiam aan 519 798 1,317 
SEOUL AUNONNND.. Srnninennhdbcambodinhiteibicnaigulentivot 51) 17 535 
III cncuctind-etinipetictiinnemmbiaamnnainnpntn tiematnitaen 29 545 
SIS kala hasasaeeihddntciaehtiaeeins tai clic ells nl lib dep csielicds 117 555 
NE init nnnpenatindshiniongdntnaunicye dus 59 453 
SD. <8 UL umnitnniasananbnininalnd samendeeon 563 7 
SID, ctasinwittisniiguninincpesndiiininndinietieminiguintie 56 426 
a pccntecpsidnt ieendnennedetbiscuceen 473 171 644 





Nevada, with the highest average of relief costs of any 
State, is not included in any of the above groups. 
The tabulation for Nevada follows: 

Nevada. 


395 3, 472 


we nnn nnn oo oe 
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Exutsrr C 
Comparison of State and local contributions to relief 
with indexes of tarpaying ability of States 
Percent 
emergency | Rank in 
oe percent of eek tes Rank in Rank in 
one State relief ex- -capi per-capita | per-capita 
State pended per rsonal | taxpaying 
and local | -De"State| Wealth? | Perorea wn 
funds ! Jan- S (1929) meome? | ability 
uary 1933 ont — (1929) (1930) 
to Septem- 
ber 1935 
5.1 41 48 45 47 
14.8 30 14 18 20 
3.6 44 45 47 45 
33.5 " 2B 4 7 
15.9 23 20 2 21 
56.1 3 9 5 6 
60.0 1 31 2 1 
25. 6 17 10 3 4 
3.8 43 38 31 35 
5.0 42 47 44 46 
15.3 29 7 23 26 
24.8 19 25 8 10 
33.5 11 29 27 31 
41.0 9 5 35 12 
26.7 16 15 30 22 
13.3 32 46 42 8 
3.1 47 41 40 at 
48.2 4 32 24 32 
27.6 14 33 14 23 
47.8 5 16 9 9 
26.7 15 3A ll 15 
22.1 21 12 26 24 
2.6 48 49 48 49 
22.1 22 27 22 28 
11.9 34 4 19 13 
23.6 20 6 32 17 
9.4 38 1 7 2 
46. 2 6 18 23 30 
30.9 12 21 6 5 
3.1 46 7 37 39 
45.8 7 22 
3.3 45 43 46 42 
North Dakota ie reel 12.6 33 ll 39 34 
Ohio 21.9 23 24 15 18 
13.4 31 42 34 37 
19.9 26 8 17 14 
28.0 13 19 13 19 
59. 6 2 2 10 ll 
1.9 49 44 49 48 
9.8 37 3 38 27 
6.8 40 39 43 4l 
21.5 24 40 33 38 
20. 1 25 17 29 29 
42.9 8 35 25 36 
Virginia.._---------- 10.1 36 36 41 40 
Washington_-_....... 19.3 27 13 12 16 
West Virginia____.... 10.7 35 26 36 33 
i ee ae 25.6 18 30 21 25 
Wyoming............ 7.3 39 2 16 8 





1 Data from CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (Jan. 30, 1936, p. 1228). The period covered by 
this data is believed to be peost a representative of what took pice during the life of 
F. E. R. A. since it covers eally the whole period in which extensive grants were 
made. Shifting of the | to W. P. A. began in the fall of 1935, with the result the 
total expenditures for emergency reli declined from $188,571,767 in May 1935 to 
$70,555,119 in December 1 ie RR contribution by the Federal Gov- 
ernment declined due to the fact that W. P. A. attempted to care for all employables. 

? Based on National Industrial Conference Board estimates. 

# Based on Brookings estimate in America’s Capacity to Consume (p. 173). 

4 This is taken from Mabel Newcomer, An Index of the Reperins Ability of tn 
and Local Governments (New York (1935), p. 59). This index was constructed b 
applying a model tax system to each of the States and determining the yield from 
of the component taxes. The taxes used in the system are as follows: Real property, 
$20 per thousand dollars of full value; severance tax, 2 percent gross on oil and gas; 
personal income, rates vary from 1 to 6 percent; business net income, 4 percent 
on corporations and 2 percent on unincorporated enterprise; the incorporation of busi- 
ness enterpri: 0.5 o! Lae of value of stock; stocks transfer, 0.04 of 1 percent of 
value of stock; liquor var' es from 314 cents per gallon of beer to $1 per gallon of whisky; 
and a a progressive tax on inheritances ranging from 1 to 10 percent. This model tax 
yee is practically the same as one developed by a committee of the National Tax 





Exusir D 


Allocation of funds under the Emergency Relief Appropriation ' 
Act of 1935 compared with relief cases by States 




















Relief Total |W.P.A- 
Total funds, | Total W.P.A. 

State cases,? a? funds funds 
June 1935 all agencies funds per case [per case 
nn 83, 832 $64, 446, 977 $17, 421,545 | $768.76 | $207.81 
Arizona._..-.. Pate Conall 20, 387 37, 921, 823 5, 198, 424 | 1,860.10 | 254. 99 
SONNE . Sai ines 74, 160 59, 820, 101 14, 366, 301 806.64 | 193.72 
Calif iepeentinwtenl | Saks eee 269, 228, 356 77, 061, 694 | 1,115.62 | 319.39 
Colorado--_.. 62, 889 58, 961, 687 17, 863, 127 937.55 | 284.04 
Connecticut. ......... 42, 310 38, 996, 427 14, 026, 505 921.68 | 331.52 
Delaware........-.-. 4, 149 7, 043, 767 1, 645, 972 | 1,697.70 | 396.72 
District of Columbia_- 18, 603 24 488, 834 6, 594, 933 | 1,316.39 | 354. 5y 


1 Data on oe from House of Representatives hearings on first deficiency 
? Data from F. E. R, A. monthly report for June 1935. 
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Allocation of funds under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1935 compared with relief cases by States—-Continued 

















Relief | Total funds, |Total W.P.a.| Total |W-P.A. 

State cases,! ell arene! font funds funds 

June 1985 | eencies ands per case {per caso 

64, 747 60, 158, 797 14, 789, 117 929. 14 228. 41 
77, 003 68, 423, 966 19, 116, 876 888. 59 248. 29 
20, 776 39, 711, 106 4, 862,907 | 1,911.39 | 234.06 
303, 936 241, 365, 688 85, 387, 356 794.13 | 280.04 

114, 857 86, 566, 102 40, 040, 009 753. 69 348. 61 
49, 929 46, 958, 400 12, 968, 713 940.50 | 259.74 
79, 935 56, 029, 798 16, 327, 388 700. 94 204. 26 
107, 556 62, 851, 211 18, 949, 291 584. 36 176. 18 
Louisiana. hbindioahicd ao 64, 051 53, 820, O41 17, 052, 315 $40. 27 266. 2: 
i Tetectereitstnnt 22, 169 26, 947, 502 4, 743, 244 | 1,215. 55 213. 96 
I 6 cnx enisecnten 38, 320 53, 447, 970 11, 179, 104 | 1,304. 78 291. 7: 
Massachusetts__..... 186, 528 149, 407, 527 50, 670, 372 800. 99 271. 65 
nn on cons 168, 785 135, 751, 398 45, 070, 145 804. 29 267. 03 
Minnesota__.........-. 104, 125 95, 099, 363 29, 677, 101 913. 32 285. 01 
Mississippi-_.......... 59, 169 48, 107, 380 1], 227, 113 813. 05 189. 75 
I i ceacnene 146, 826 9&, 882, 133 32, 557, 031 673.46 | 221.74 
Montana. .........-. 26, 257 55, 152, 689 7, 365, 238 | 2, 100. 49 280. 51 
ET i ciccewintinnes 44, 404 49, 019, 832 10, 206, 349 | 1,103.95 | 229.85 
i a EY 3, 030 12, 103, 165 1, 393, 762 | 3,994.44 | 459.99 
New Hampshire---___- 14, 322 3, 58Y, 440 975. 99 250. 62 
) eee 157, 092 45, 386, 890 768. 93 288. 92 
New Mevxico.__.....-- 30, 868 5, 556, 104 | 1, 290. 09 180. 00 
New York._..........| 541, 138 . 259, 734,795 | 1,014.47 | 479 98 
North Carolina_.....-. 70, 759 $57, 946, 689 $12, 174,890 | $818.93 | $172.06 
North Dakota_.-...-- 39, 944 31, 639, 395 5, 282, 211 792. 09 132. 24 
Ce. Shc od 323, 178 221, 539, 879 91, 018, 680 685.50 | 281. 64 
Oklahoma. .-.......... 118, 526 77, 516, 000 26, 285, 339 654.00 | 221.77 
RT 30, 035 41,951, 111 8, 970, 389 | 1,306.74 | 208. 66 
Pennsyl vania_._...... 473, 040 817, 721, 910 123, 431, 402 671. 66 260. 93 
Rhode Isiland_........ 18, 661 16, 768, 548 6, 658, 024 898. 59 356. 79 
South Carolina__....- 359, 573 46, 413, 005 9, 240, 333 779. 10 155. 11 
South Dakota_-_-.-.-- 59, 378 32, 591, 453 6, 019, 019 548, 88 101. 37 
i, 77, 208 68, 439, 257 15, 102, 526 802. 90 195. 61 
ce nnternee 198, 316 166, 310, 825 34, 997, 881 838.62 | 176.48 
We. S6tied aden’ 26, 798 28, 910, 252 6, 961,844 | 1,078.82 | 259.79 
WI ia cstieessserned 8, 410 15, 879, 899 2, 146,925 | 1,888.22} 255.18 
Ve vccccsdeetee 52, 182 57, 370, 734 11, 695, 941 | 1,099. 44 224. 14 
Washington_-__....... 7, 394 $85, 206, 559 $17, 193, 235 |$1, 264.30 | $255. 12 
West Virginia--...__- 88, 642 63, 957, 213 21, 476, 388 721. 52 242. 283 
Wisconsin... ......... 107, 250 98, 307, 120 30,697,576 | 916.62 286. 22 
Wetec 7, 282 26, 750, 498 2, 798, 526 | 3,673.51 | 384.3 
Continental 

United States_| 4, 806,056 | 4, 173, 989,570 | 1,334, 179, 370 869.57 | 277.95 








Includes some duplication of families or individuals who received relief under 
both the general relief and rural rehabilitation programs. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] has precipitated in the Senate the 
issues, or some of them, involved in the work-relief bill which 
passed the body at the other end of the Capitol yesterday and 
which was received in the Senate today. 

For that action the Senator is not to be condemned. We 
all understand that one of the subject matters which it is 
important shall be considered and acted upon before the end 
of the present session of the Congress relates to relief; and 
by presenting promptly his substitute and his views concern- 
ing the proposed legislation, the Senator has perhaps facili- 
tated its final disposition. 

We all realize that the problems connected with unemploy- 
ment relief are not easy of solution. For my part, I do not 
contend that any plan which has been proposed or adopted 
is approximately perfect. Indeed, it seems readily maintain- 
able that the subject is so affected with complications and 
difficulties that no plan which may be devised would meet 
the very highest standard of efficiency. 

No doubt the Senator from Michigan feels that the plan 
he has proposed would constitute a great improvement over 
that incorporated in the bill passed by the body at the other 
end of the Capitol. His whole argument has been based on 
the assumption that work relief as now administered is con- 
trolled by political influences, and that work relief as he pro- 
poses it shall be administered would be entirely free from 
any questionable influence and would be placed upon a basis 
of efficiency, thus assuring entirely satisfactory results. 

There is nothing new in the proposal submitted by the 
Senator from Michigan. It was offered in the body at the 
other end of the Capitol, not in the identical form in which 
it is presented here but in substantially the same form. It 
was voted upon yesterday by the House of Representatives 
in connection with a motion to recommit the bill with in- 
structions. By reference to page 7021 of the ConcrEessronaL 
Recorp it appears that in the body at the other end of the 
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Capitol a motion was made to recommit the bill with in- 
structions to substitute the following language: 

That for the purpose of providing direct relief in the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, and the District of Colum- 
bia, there is hereby appropriated the sum of $1,425,000,000; and 
there is hereby reappropriated for the same purpose all unobli- 


gated and unexpended balances, with the exception of allotments 


to the Civilian Conservation Corps, of the amounts appropriated 
by the acts approved June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 274); February 15, 
1934 (48 Stat. 351); June 14, 1934 (48 Stat. 1055); and April 8, 
1935 (Public Res. No. 11, 74th Cong.), and to remain available 
until June 30, 1937, to be allocated and disbursed by the Presi- 
dent to the States, Territories, and possessions, and the District 
of Columbia, for relief according to their respective need: Pro- 


vided, That no part of this appropriation shall be allocated or 


paid to a State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Colum- 
bia, or subdivision thereof, which shall not contribute an amount 
equal to at least 25 percent of the total proposed expenditures, 
both local and Federal, and shall not administer such expendi- 
tures by and through a nonpartisan board. 


While there are differences between the language employed 
in the substitute offered by the Senator from Michigan and 
that used in the motion to recommit with instructions just 
quoted, it is submitted to the consideration of the Senate that 


there is no substantial difference. The two are closely anal- 


ogous. The results sought to be accomplished by each, as is 


conceded by the able Senator from Michigan, are about the 
same. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 


yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I desire to confirm what the Sena- 
tor is saying. The problem has been studied jointly by 
Members of the House and Senate, and the plan in the 
House and the plan in the Senate are as nearly alike as they 
could be. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator confirms the statement just 
made. The plan that is now presented as a substitute was 
worked out properly by those who are opposed to the system 
contemplated by the House bill, and it was first presented in 
the body at the other end of the Capitol. 

Evidently the theories of the proponents of the substitute 
were not persuasive to the minds of the Members of the 
House of Representatives. That conclusion is sustained by 
the vote which was taken in the House. On page 7228 of 
the Recorp of May 11, 1936, there appears the vote on the 
motion to recommit, which included substantially the Van- 
denberg substitute for the House bill. The vote on that 
motion was—yeas 90, nays 287—more than three to one of 
those voting having opposed the substitute of the Senator 
from Michigan as expressed in the motion to recommit. To 
repeat, more than three times as many voted against the 
motion to recommit, with instructions incorporating the sub- 
stitute, as voted for it. Following the vote just described, 
there was a vote on the passage of the bill. That is the bill 
which the Senator from Michigan proposes to amend by his 
substitute; and on the vote on the passage of the bill the 
yeas were 341 and the nays were 38. 

Mr. President, do you realize what those votes mean? 
They mean that after months of criticism—some of it justi- 
fied, some of it based purely on political considerations and 
prompted by political motives, as your present speaker con- 
ceives—the great body at the other end of the Capitol 
rejected by more than three to one the proposal which is now 
advanced here, and finally passed, by a vote of 341 to 38, the 
bill which has come to the Senate. Only 23 Members of 
the other body found it consistent with their duty and re- 
sponsibility to vote against the passage of the bill. Three 
hundred and forty-one voted for it. 

Of course, it may be said that the action taken by the 
other body is not conclusive of the action that should be 
taken here; but the point I am making is that although the 
Senator from Michigan spoke eloquently and persuasively, 
as he always does, his conclusions were based on assump- 
tions which, in my judgment, are not sustained by sound 
reasoning. 

What is his primary proposition? 'That the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall pay most of the expense of work relief, but 
abdicate its responsibility in the administration of relief. 
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He says, “Turn back to the States and the local subdivisions 
of the States the entire responsibility of determining who 
shall be relieved and who shall not have help; give to the 
States the power of performing that function, using princi- 
pally Federal moneys, and by doing that you will solve the 
great problem underlying the whole question”, as the Sena- 
tor conceives it; namely, that of eliminating politics from 
the administration of relief. 

The record will show that there has been less politics in 
the administration of W. P. A. than there was in the admin- 
istration of F. E. R. A. F. E. R. A. was under the control 
of the States and of the local subdivisions. I doubt whether 
there is any plan which human ingenuity can devise, 
although one may possess the powers demonstrated by the 
able Senator from Michigan, which will entirely eliminate 
politics from matters of this sort. The end sought is whole- 
some, the object is just, and we all wish to contribute as 
much as we can to its accomplishment; but I hope my friend 
from Michigan will not get the idea in his head thai by 
vesting the administration of relief in Governors and county 
judges and other State and local authorities he will be 
eliminating politics, and making the administration of relief 
as spotless as the white robe of a virgin. [Laughter.] 

Governors and State and county officers have to be elected. 
They are in politics as much as are Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and it is absurd to say that you can wash the 
linen clean by abolishing Federal agencies and putting the 
responsibility wholly on local agencies. 

Home rule is a good thing, but influences appeal to the 
residents of communities called upon to administer laws just 
as much as they sometimes appeal to officers of the Nation, 
and there would be more politics in the plan of the Senator 
from Michigan than there is in the plan of the House bill. 
The only difference would be that the politics in his plan 
would suit him a little better than the politics in the House 
bill plan. He knows what I mean, and all who hear me know 
what I mean. 

But there is an unsound principle in the proposal that the 
Federal Government shall pay most of the cost or all of it, 
when necessary, and have no control whatever over the ad- 
ministration of the funds. What restraint would there be on 
the appropriation of relief funds if by mere trivial contribu- 
tions the States or localities could enter into competition in 
efforts to procure Federal funds with no inhibition on the 
power or method of expenditure except those which are to be 
self-imposed? 

You have not moved a step forward; you have not proposed 
an advance; nothing is accomplished so far as saving money 
is concerned or procuring better administration is concerned 
by taking away the existing supervision of expenditures by 
Federal agencies. As a matter of fact, the system now em- 
ployed and that incorporated in the House bill is a system of 
divided responsibility. It does contemplate cooperation be- 
tween localities and the National Government. There is 
nothing unjust, there is nothing improper, there is nothing 
unfair in the suggestion that the localities be required to con- 
tribute as they may be able to contribute to relief programs. 
But the proposal to make the Federal Government provide 
the funds and yet deny it supervision over the expenditure of 
the funds cannot be justified. 

Under F. E. R. A. there were contests between States and 
localities in efforts to secure liberal allotments, each State, 
through its public authorities, making demands for as much 
as those authorities felt could be justified. Now it is pro- 
posed to reestablish that system, and it is proposed in the 
name of perfecting the existing system. 

How does the substitute propose to reestablish local re- 
sponsibility? The argument of the Senator from Michigan, 
as I heard it ably presented, really is based on the theory 
that the whole problem ought to be relegated to the States 
and their local subdivisions, that the Federal Government 
ought to get out of the relief business. Of course, that is a 
desirable end. All of us would like to see brought about a 
situation in which we could discontinue making these appro- 
priations. But, Mr. President, the significant thing in all 
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these proposals is that not one of those offered as a substi- 
tute contemplates reducing by one dollar the amount that is 
included in the House bill—the amount suggested by the 
President. They talk economy; they discredit by arguments; 
and if you read the speech of the able Senator from Michi- 
gan, you will find running all the way through it expressions 
of contempt for any relief system. But when they propose 
to change it, they do not even suggest a reduction in the 
amount to be expended by the Federal Government. 

The provision in the House motion to recommit and in 
the substitute of the Senator from Michigan each says, 
“There is hereby appropriated, or authorized to be appro- 
priated, $1,425,000,000 for the purposes of work relief”— 
the exact amount suggested by the President—‘“to be allot- 
ted by the President to the States, and to be expended by 
the States.” Wherever possible, local agencies are to sup- 
ply 25 percent of the amount to be expended. I repeat, 


there is no objection to a requirement of that nature, with. 


that qualification, where it can be met. Some of the States 
have had their credit greatly improved by reason of the 
activities of the Federal Government, by reason of the meas- 
ures which the Government has passed and enforced. There 
is no reason which appeals to my conscience and judgment 
why they should not be expected to assist in the perform- 
ance of this monumental task; but there is a discrepancy, 
an irreconcilable discrepancy, between the proposal that the 
Federal Government shall pay 75 percent or 100 percent of 
the cost, and that the States, without restraint and guid- 
ance, or suggestion from the Federal Government, shall ex- 
pend not only the amount raised by the States, but the 
amounts provided by the Federal Government. That is, the 
spending agency is to have no accountability for the amount 
to be supplied; the spending agency is to be invited to ob- 
tain all it can in competition with others occupying the same 
relationship to the subject. Quite naturally, the result would 
be that the different States and the different localities would 
compete with one another in efforts to secure recognition by 
obtaining comparatively large shares of the funds to be 
allotted, and when they had obtained them there would be 
no supervision, no general restraint. There would be 48, 
50, or 54 different standards set up for the administration of 
the funds if there were no national regulation or super- 
vision. 

So you have not gone anywhere. You made a speech 
based on assumptions that do not stand the test of argu- 
ment and reason. You would not eliminate politics by 
creating 48 separate political agencies. But, you say, the 
administration is to be by a nonpartisan board. You are 
going to have the administration by two Democrats and 
three Republicans, or three Democrats and two Republi- 
cans. Washington is now filled with so-called nonpartisan 
or bipartisan boards. I do not think very much has been 
accomplished by efforts to establish that system. The point 
is you want the Nation to provide the money. You are un- 
willing to give it any control whatever over expenditures, 
except insofar as control is implied in authorization to the 
President to make an equal or equitable allotment of the 
funds to the States. 

Much that the Senator from Michigan said is true. It is 
all based, however, on assumptions of fact that are not war- 
ranted by the evidence. Once you concede that his plan is 
the one pure, holy, and incorruptible plan for spending Fed- 
eral money, his conclusions follow. But I answer, by argu- 
ments that neither he nor anyone else here or elsewhere can 
answer, that his plan has no such characteristics; that, like 
every other plan that has been devised, it is open to criticism, 
it is susceptible of objection, it involves weaknesses. I am 
sure that in the study of this subject the body at the other 
end of the Capitol did what it believed was best. I am 
sure that in further study of this subject the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the Senate will do what is 
found to be best. The fact that the House discredited the 
scheme of the Senator from Michigan by 341 votes to 38, as 
implied in the vote on the passage of the bill, and by 287 
votes to 90, as expressed in the direct vote on the motion to 
recommit—these facts establish irresistibly the conclusion 
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that the proposal of the Senator from Michigan is not what 
he believes it to be, is not what the proponents of the sub- 
stitute contend it should be. 

I shall not attempt at this juncture to enter into a further 
discussion of the subject; but, Mr. President, I was unwilling 
that the Senator from Michigan should succeed in his effort 
to make the bill unpopular on the theory that he had a far 
better plan which could only be objected to on the ground 
of partisanship. The plan in the bill is better than his plan. 
Both plans will have to meet the test of fire, of thought, and 
debate, and I conceive that the result in the Senate will be 
comparable to that in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I share the wish of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] that we might at this 
time return to the States this very perplexing problem. 
However, we know that it is impossible. I think the Senator 
from Arkansas has shown that by adopting the suggestion 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] we cer- 
tainly would not eliminate political consideration from the 
administration of W. P. A. 

There is still another thought. W. P. A. is now function- 
ing. Organizations have been perfected. If at this time 
we should undertake to change the whole system and to 
authorize the Governor of Michigan, for instance, to take 
charge of the administration of the organization in his State, 
and if the Governor of Michigan, being of the opposite 
political party from the administration here, should change 
the administration of W. P. A., the only result would be that 
the organization would be disrupted and there would be delay 
in the functioning of the all-important agency at this time. 

I am surprised that the Senator from Michigan, in seeking 
information on the subject, should go to the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers. From a letter, a copy of which 
is before me, from a citizen of his State I am advised that 
the thought of that association of social workers is that we 
should return to the dole. The Senator, therefore, is quoting 
a group of social workers employed by private individuals and 
private organizations in the country to support an argument 
which he is making against their view because, as I under- 
stand, he is not in favor of returning to direct relief. 

It seems to me instead of going to the Institute of Public 
Opinion, published in the New York Herald Tribune and 
the Washington Post, for information as to W. P. A. and 
what the people think of it, he should go to his own State 
of Michigan and should take the trouble to inquire as to the 
opinion of responsible officials of county and city govern- 
ments and of the State officials of the State of Michigan. 
Had he done that he never would have made the argument 
which has been submitted this afternoon in criticism of 
W. P. A. 

From his own home town of Grand Rapids I read what 
was said in the Grand Rapids Press about W. P. A. Listen- 
ing to the Senator from Michigan one would think its oper- 
ation in Michigan had been corrupt, had been inefficient, 
that there had been waste of money, and that it was a 
proper subject for condemnation. But here is what the 
newspaper in his home city said about it: 

Popular funsters and radio wise talkers frequently make the 
W. P. A. worker the butt of their jokes. Recently a radio straight 
man inquired, “Are you a statue?” Whereupon the comedian 
retorted, “No; a W. P. A. worker.” For the sake of a laugh such 
wit seems rather cheap. 

Unqualified approval of the W. P. A. program in Grand Rapids 
is contained in a letter received by Harry L. Pierson, Michigan 
administrator, from Peter A. Kammeraad, Grand Rapids director 
of public service. 

Kammeraad praised not only the rate of absorption of workers 
from the relief rolls but'the quality of work by these crews in 
Grand Rapids streets. 

He made special comment on the safety measures employed by 
the W. P. A. to protect these men, many of whom are doing this 
type of work for the first time. 

“We are pleased to report,” Kammeraad wrote-the administrator, 
“on the successful operation of the W. P. A. in the city of Grand 
Rapids, both from an employment standpoint and to set forth 
some of the handicaps overcome.in putting men to work. 

“At the present time we have between 1,400 and 1,500 men em- 
ployed on various W. P. A. projects, and as far as we are able to 
determine the men are highly pleased with the employment and 
the manner in which the work is being handled. This, of course, 
is most gratifying to the officials in charge.” 
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Concluding, he said: 


It is our opinion today that the type of work being turned 
out by these men is equal to that which might be done by a 
private contractor. Consequently a very high grade of street 
pavement is being constructed, which we are sure will be to the 
greatest satisfaction of the general public. 


Then from the mayor of the city in which the Senator 
lives comes a commendation of W. P. A. The mayor said, 
among other things: 

I believe that most of the men employed understand that the 
W. P. A. is a means of earning a livelihood rather than accepting 
charity. Consequently they are well satisfied with the opportunity 
to do so. 

The city of Grand Rapids, in which the Senator lives, is 
governed by a commission. That commission, through its 
chairman, Henry W. Walstrom, on March 26, 1936, wrote 
as follows: 


With reference to the opinion of myself, as well as, I am sure, 
the majority of the Board of Supervisors of Kent County re- 
garding the W. P. A. program, I am pleased to advise that while 
the county has been somewhat limited along this line because of 
the city of Grand Rapids handling its projects as a separate unit, 
we feel that whatever experiences we have had as a county have 
been very satisfactory. 

All our work has been of a substantial nature and we know that 
there has been no project but what was warranted and would stand 
on its merits. 

The personnel of the W. P. A. local office is such that our relations 
have been most cordial and friendly, and as for myself, there is no 
criticism whatever that I would offer in considering all conditions 
and situations which had to be confronted. 


Mr. President, I now desire to quote from a letter written by 
the principal of the schools at Hamtramck, Mich., who said, 
among other things: 

I belong to the Republican Party, but I believe Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was right when he said, “If industry will not furnish employ- 
ment, the Government will.” The social structure of our Nation is 
50 complex that the United States Government should accept the 
responsibility for maintaining employment. We school people have 
seen enough of the grim tragedy of unemployment so that we are 
very anxious to have the W. P. A. continued. 


He wants the United States Government to assume the 
responsibility for administering W. P. A. He does not share 
the views of the Senator from Michigan that it should be 
returned to the States. 

The Senator from Michigan, in quoting many people, men- 
tioned only one from his State that I can recall. From the 
county of Wayne, Huron Township, the director of the assess- 
ment record project in Wayne County, after praising the 
projects which have been undertaken by W. P. A. in that 
county, says: 


It is the sincere hope of the sponsors of this project that its 
work may be continued and completed under the auspices of the 
Works Progress Administration. Such completion will accom- 
plish a valuable and constructive piece of work for the county of 
Wayne and give employment to a group of white-collar workers 
whom we know to be competent and efficient. 


Mayor Couzens, of the city of Detroit, also writes com- 
mending W. P. A. for the kind of work that has been done 
in the city of Detroit. 

The book which I hold in my hand contains letters from 
nearly every mayor in the State of Michigan and from 
county officials in nearly all the counties in Michigan. The 
Senator from Michigan will look in vain through this list 
of letters and telegrams from the officials of the cities and 
counties of his State if he looks for one letter sustaining 
him in his criticism of W. P. A. With unparalleled unanim- 
ity they commend W. P. A. for what it has done, and they 
urge the continuation of the Works Progress Administration. 

Because the speech of the Senator from Michigan contains 
many insertions, I ask permission to have printed in the 
Recorp some letters contained in this book from officials of 
cities and counties in the State of Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


The letters are as follows: 
PreTosKeY, Micw., March 24, 1936. 
MicHIGAN WorkKsS ProGRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Cheboygan, Mich. 
GENTLEMEN: It has come to the attention of the city officials of 
Petoskey that the United States Government intends to discon- 
tinue the work of the W. P. A. program. 
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The work now handled by the W. P. A. will have to be taken 
over by the States and local governmental bodies if this work pro- 
gram is discontinued, and it is our belief that with the existing 
organization and the experience you have obtained, the work can 
be more efficiently handled as a United States Government agency. 

Business is on the upgrade but still many laborers are and will 
be out of work the coming summer due to the demand of private 
industry not being able to take up the slack. 

Yours very truly, 
P. T. MITCHELL, 
City Manager, Petoskey, Mich. 
Mr. Asner E. LARNED, 
National Emergency Council, 
415 Federal Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sir: I wish to state that the W. P. A. is certainly a big 
help toward solving our relief problem, and I think the men they 
have handling the affairs are very capable. 

Yours very truly, 
E. D. VINCENT, 
County Clerk, Presque Isle County, Rogers City, Mich. 





STANDISH, MicH., March 28, 1936. 
MICHIGAN WorKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
District Office, Clare, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: The city of Standish, through its mayor, wishes at 
this time to express its appreciation to the several public-works 
administrations for the great assistance they have been to us during 
the past 3 years. 

The Works Progress Administration has financed for us one of the 
finest waterworks systems in the country; the C. W. A. has built 
for us a fine new city hall, and for our county an addition to the 
courthouse, and new garage for the road commission. Now, through 
the W. P. A., we have street widening, water-main extensions and 
addition to the high-school building project awarded and these 
will be built immediately. 

It would have been years before we, with our small capital, could 
have acquired the improvements we now have. Not only this, but 
the working men of Standish and Arenac County have been em- 
ployed for the past 3 years, which, in itself is a great thing. 

The city is deeply grateful to the administration for the above. 

Yours very truly, 
MarRTIN SHANNON, Mayor. 





BEAVERTON, MIcH., March 24, 1936. 
MICHIGAN WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
District Office, Clare, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: We have about just completed a project in the city 
here and we are very well satisfied with it. 

This was work that was needed very badly and I do not know how 
we could have carried on without your help, both as to man-hours 
and material. 


Very truly yours, L. J. Bunce, Mayor. 


Sr. Louis, Micu., March 24, 1936. 
MICHIGAN WoRKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Clare, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: In replying to your letter of March 23 I want to 
say that in my opinion the sewer and water-main project we are 
now working on here is a very valuable one to St. Louis, as this 
city has been greatly in need of new sewer and water mains and 
there is no place where money could be used to greater advantage 
than in a project of this kind. 

I think that all W. P. A. projects are very valuable and much 
needed in the different communities. 

Yours very truly, 
JaMEs B. SUMNER, Mayor. 
Atma, MicH., March 25, 1936. 
WorkKS ProGRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
District No. 2, Clare, Mich. 

Dear Srmrs: The W. P. A. projects in Alma are working out very 
satisfactorily both to the city and to the unemployed in our 
vicinity. 

We highly recommend the idea behind the W. P. A. and the re- 
sults being obtained in our community. 

Very truly yours, 
CuHaRLES R. Murphy, 
Mayor of the City of Alma. 


Mr. F. S. SCHOUMAN, Marcu 25, 1936. 
Works Progress Administration, 
601 Water Board Building, Detroit, Mich.: 

In my opinion the sewer and water-main project we are now 
working on here is a very valuable one to St. Louis, as this city has 
been greatly in need of new sewer and water mains and there is no 
place where money could be used to greater advantage than in a 
project of this kind. I think that all W. P. A. projects are very 
valuable and much needed in the different communities. 

Mayor SuMNER, 
St. Louis, Mich. 


Marca 25, 1936. 


F. S. ScHOUMAN, 
Works Progress Administration, Detroit: 
The W. P. A. projects in Alma are working cut very satisfactorily 
both to the city and to the unemployed in our vicinity. We highly 
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recommend the W. P. A. and the results being obtained in our 


community. 
Mayor Mourpny, Alma, Mich. 


Marcu 25, 1936. 


F. S. ScHOUMAN, 
Works Progress Administration, 
601 Water Board Building, Detroit, Mich.: 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to extend to you the 
appreciation of the various agencies in our city and county whose 
task it is to assist in providing work for our unemployed for the 
very material contributions you have found it possible to make from 
funds made available through the Works Progress Administration. 
These additional funds have not only provided for the immediate 
needs of many of our people but have also made possible the 
earlier realizations of several much-needed improvements and addi- 
tions. Assuring you of my desire to be of any service in the 
great task. 

Mayor Horn, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
Copy of telegram sent to Mr. Harry L. Pierson, administrator, 

Michigan Works Progress Administration, dated March 25, 1936 

Mighty good program in aiding the unemployed, also given our 
city developments which could not be otherwise financed. The city 
improvements completed and in progress would have been a great 
burden to the taxpayers without this aid. 

JOHN BRUGGER, 


Mayor of Tawas City, Mich. 
PINCONNING, MICH., February 25, 1936. 
MICHIGAN WorKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Bay City, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: The Pinconning sewer projects are completed. Of 
course you know it, Mr. Krause, but what you do not know, is how 
much that means to us in Pinconning, that is why I am writing 
this letter to you. 

Thanks to you and your Department, we today have a complete 
sewer system, capable of taking care of the needs of Pinconning. 
I think, however, and we are for the first time in the history of our 
city, able to give the west-end and south-end residents sewage 
facilities, that is because we accepted your recommendations as 
to the depth and size of the pipe. We could never do it ourselves, 
because of our total population, could never assume that burden, 
and working as we did, would take us years to complete what you 
and your Department did this year. 

Another thing that personally I want to mention is the fact 
of cooperation, the way you did it. At no time was there any 
misunderstanding between your Department and ourselves, you 
and your men were very fair; we accepted your suggestion and you 
accepted ours in the spirit that they were given; in other words, 
you worked with us and we tried to work with you, and for my- 
self and the council, I do say, thank you much, Mr. Krause. We 
are very much pleased with our sewers, and we hope that you 
are satisfied with us. 

Again thanking you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. JANKOWIAK, 
Mayor, City of Pinconning. 





MIcHIGAN WorRKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Flint, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: Am taking this opportunity of bringing to you my 
views and impressions of the work being done, and also what has 
been completed in our village by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. 

First: We have completed a much-needed sewer that had been 
talked of here for many years and yet the village had not felt 
able to finance without an increase in taxation which at this time 
was almost impossible. 

Second: The water-works dam and river-improvement project 
that has been in progress since the autumn of last year is nearing 
completion. Both of these projects have been of the most worthy 
nature and have come at the most opportune time, benefiting the 
municipality financially as weil as giving employment to a great 
mumber of men in our community who were without work, and 
also put into circulation many dollars that in turn went through 
the various channels of our community to benefit those not directly 
related to this work. 

I do not know of any dissatisfaction on the part of any of the 
employees as far as I have been able to ascertain, and I believe 
that the executives in charge have done their several duties in a 
conscientious manner. There has been no rumor of friction 
between workmen and executives as many, have been neighbors 
and friends all their lives. 

This dam and river improvement project is a monument to this 
village, and our people are appreciative of the W. P. A. in helping 
to make Fenton a more progressive municipality. 

As president of the village of Felton, speaking in behalf of my 
Officials connected with me in my duties, as well as myself, I want 
to thank you and all members of your organization for your fine 
cooperation, and I am satisfied this same spirit will prevail during 
the completion of this project and any future work we undertake. 

Any assistance I can render to you and your organization will 
be given in the most cheerful manner. 


Sincerely yours, Harry LENNEN, 
President of the Village of Fenton, 
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Crro, Micu., March 24, 1936. 
MICHIGAN WoRKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Flint, Mich., District No. 3. 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to offer words of appreciation in behalf of 
the citizens of Clio for the Works Progress Administration for 
os and allotting projects sponsored by Officials of city of 

io. 

I wish to mention W. P. A. project no. 3-102, which is the deve!- 
opment of an old creek bottom formerly a pond into a park and 
playground; outdoor theater in connection. 

The city of Clio has never had a park in connection with the 
city, and the citizens are looking forward to the completion of 
this park with considerable enthusiasm, as it will afford our citi- 
zens a place for recreation. 

A large portion of the rough work has been completed, such as 
removing the old dam, straightening the creek bed, and widening 
the channel, removing old fallen timber and stumps, and grading 
and leveling land alongside of creek. 

I wish also to mention W. P. A. project no. 3-353, which is the 
construction of a storm sewer draining the northwest portion of 
the city of Clio, known as the Center Street sewer. 

The portion of the town served by sewer has had no sewer 
drainage, and in wet times of the year the roads and sidewalks 
were under water. A portion of this drain was through a deep 
cut and was too expensive for the city to undertake. While this 
project is uncompleted on account of frozen ground holding up 
its development, however, the citizens in this district look for- 
ward to the completion of this project with great anticipation. 

I, as mayor of the city of Clio, for the citizens of Clio wish to 
offer our appreciation and whole-hearted support of the people of 
the city of Clio. 

I also wish to offer words of appreciation to the officers of the 
Works Progress Administration at Flint, Mich., for their coopera- 
tion and assistance in working out of the details connected with 
putting these projects across. 


Yours respectfully, 
Cuas. E. TAYtLor, 


Mayor of the City of Clio. 
BoarD OF EDUCATION, 
Richmond, Mich., March 25, 1936. 
Works ProGRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Dear Str: This community is very grateful to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for its help in the building of the Roosevelt Civic Audi- 
torium. We realize that we would not have had this building 
without President Roosevelt's plan. 

The cooperation given us by the Mount Clemens and Flint 
offices has been very fine and we appreciate everything they have 
done to help us bring this building so near to completion. It 
fills a long-felt need in our little village-school system and will 
be a joy and benefit to many generations. 

Very truly. 
E. N. McINrosH. 


FERNDALE, MIcH., March 25, 1936. 
Works Procress ADMINISTRATION, 
503 Peoples State Building, Pontiac, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: In the city of Ferndale we have had approved and 
have started work on six different W. P. A. projects. These projects 
include construction of lateral sewers, water mains, and the grad- 
ing and graveling of streets. The sewers are all being constructed 
where there is an actual need for the work. Construction of the 
trunk sewers is eliminating an overloaded condition in existing 
trunk sewers, and we believe will prevent backing up of storm water 
in the basements. 

The sanitary lines are either new lines where no sewers have 
been built or are replacing old shallow sewers which have been 
causing considerable trouble in the last few years. 

The water main is connecting up a series of dead-end mains so 
as to give a circulating system in one portion of our city. 

In the street-grading work, we are establishing grades on sub- 
division streets and graveling the streets so that they will be 
passable during the fall and spring rains. 

All of the work which is being done under this program is work 
which is very much needed in our city, and which could not be 
done for a number of years, due to our high debt and low tax 
collections. The people are very appreciative of this work, and are 
pleased because of the fact that the program includes only con- 
structive jobs. 

Yours very truly, 
Tueo. L. DeceENHARDT, Mayor. 


FARMINGTON, MIcH., March 24, 1936. 
MICHIGAN WorKs Procress ADMINISTRATION, 
503 Peoples State Bank Building, Pontiac, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to express to you at this time the apprecia- 
tion of the members of the city commission and the general public 
of Farmington City for the amount of W. P. A. work allotment we 
have had and the fine cooperation we have had from the county 
administration in furnishing us with labor and materials. 

Our projects, consisting of sewer construction and water-main in- 
stallation, is well along toward completion. These installations 
have been much needed for a long time and the opportunity to 
have them installed at this time under W. P. A. have been of great 
benefit to our city, 
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We certainly appreciate the number of projects that have been 
granted to us and assure you that every dollar has been well spent 
here in permanent improvements that will be of benefit to the 
public for years to come. 

Accept my personal thanks for the cooperation given in carrying 
this along 

Very truly yours, 
E. O. HaTron, 
Commissioner, D. P. W. 


FERNDALE, Micu., March 25, 1936. 
WorKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
503 Peoples State Building, Pontiac, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: In the city of Ferndale we have had approved and 
have started work on six different W. P. A. projects. These proj- 
ects include construction of lateral sewers, water mains, and the 
grading and graveling of streets. The sewers are all being con- 
structed where there is an actual need for the work. Construc- 
tion of the trunk sewers is eliminating an overload condition in 
existing trunk sewers, and we believe will prevent backing up of 
storm water in the basements. 

The sanitary lines are either new lines where no sewers have 
been built, or are replacing old shallow sewers which have been 
causing considerable trouble in the last few years. 

The water main is connecting up a series of dead-end mains 
so as to give a circulating system in one portion of our city. 

In the street-grading work, we are establishing grades on sub- 
division streets and graveling the streets so that they will be 
passable during the fall and spring rains. 

All of the work which is being done under this program, is 
work which is very much needed in our city, and which could 
not be done for a number of years, due to our high debt and low 
tax collections. The people are very appreciative of this work 
and are pleased because of the fact that the program includes only 
constructive jobs. 

Yours very truly, 
Tueo. L. DEGENHARDT, Mayor. 


Haze. ParK PusLIC SCHOOLS, 
Hazel Park Branch, Royal Oak, Mich., March 23, 1936. 
MICHIGAN WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
503 Peoples State Building, Pontiac, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: The W. P. A. project in operation in our schools is 
proving very satisfactory. The attitude of the men toward their 
work is better than in any previous public-works project and con- 
sequently the pruject is making good progress. 

Much of the furniture that is being repaired, cleaned, and var- 
nished had been neglected for the past 7 years due to lack of 
finances. It was so badly in need of repair that it was not con- 
ducive to the training of good citizenship. 

We are very appreciative of the work that is being done. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. ERICKSON, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Mayor Frank Couzens placed the city government of Detroit be- 
hind a continuance of W. P. A. for another year and opposed a 
return to the dole system in a report to the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors at Washington. 

Couzens declared the city would be unable to finance relief 
without Federal assistance. 

Praising the quality of W. P. A. projects, the mayor refuted 
charges of boondoggling in this area. 

“Detroit sponsors have produced and can produce plenty of use- 
ful projects for a continuance of W. P. A.,” he said. 

“The largest single project in Detroit is sponsored by the depart- 
ment of public works,” he pointed out. “It alone employs nearly 
10,000 men and will repair and modernize 200 miles of unpaved 
streets. Such improvements are of sound benefit to the public.” 

Couzens urged the mayors to “exert every effort toward the 
establishment of a Federal work-program fund large enough to 
take care of the employables who are forced to accept relief.” 

John T. Millen, general superintendent of the Detroit zoo, is 
enthusiastic over the construction program undertaken by the 
Works Progress Administration to make the zoo one of the finest 
in the country. 

“All projects now under way, and all that have been approved, 
were on the original master plan for the Detroit zoo,” Millen said. 
“Some of these projects should have been carried out 7 years ago, 
but had to be postponed because of a lack of funds. Now, thanks 
to the Government’s assistance, we are going to secure within the 
space of a few months a group of improvements that will give us 
the most beautiful zoological gardens in the country.” 

Speaking of the W. P. A. workers employed on zoo projects, 
Millen said: 

“All in all, they are good workers despite the fact that many 
have been out of employment for years and some of them have 
never done manual labor. We do not push them; neither do we 
mollycoddle them. In the ordinary course of events it would take 
us 5 years to get the improvements we are getting through this 
program. 

“The zoo is a universal attraction. It is open to all the people. 
An average of 2,000,000 people a year come here to see the dis- 
plays we have arranged. They will find a vastly improved zoo 
when the gates are opened in the spring.” 
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Boarp or EDUCATION, 
Detroit, Mich., March 26, 1936. 
MICHIGAN WorKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Water Board Building, Detroit, Mich. 
(Attention Mr. Frederic S. Schouman.) 

GENTLEMEN: In answer to a request received this day, kindly 
be informed that the value of the improvements obtained for 
the public school system of Detroit through the W. P. A. channels 
are vast and extensive, and if continued, provided funds are made 
available, will greatly improve the condition of our public-school 
buildings and premises. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES A. GADD, 
Business Manager. 
HIGHLAND PakK, MICH., March 26, 1936. 
Mr. F. S. ScCHOUMAN, 
Administrative Assistant, W. P. A., 
Sirth Floor, Water Board Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your recent request for an expression by 
city officials as the necessity and value of continuing the W. P. A. 
program, I wish to say that with the experience I have had with 
the works program in the last 3 or 4 years I am of the opinion 
that it is vitally necessary that this program be continued. 

I am heartily in favor of the work that has been carried on in 
the past by the Federal Government. In Highland Park we con- 
gratulate ourselves on the works program that we have had here, 
and I feel that the projects that have been done are worth while 
and are of such nature that they will have saved the taxpayers 
of the community in expenditures that sooner or later would have 
to be made. 

We have certain projects under way at the present time which 
it may be possible to complete by June 30. I am anxious that 
these projects be carried on to completion in the near future. 

I can see nothing in the future but chaos after July 1 if this 
program is not continued, either by W. P. A. or a similar program. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH M. Hackett, Mayor. 


HIGHLAND ParRK, MicH., March 27, 1936. 
Mr. F. S. SCHOUMAN, 
Administrative Assistant, W. P. A., 
< Sixth Floor, Water Board Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sir: I wish to write you about a project which I under- 
stand is being considered by the W. P. A. for the city of High- 
land Park, that is the field house proposed to be constructed at 
Ives Field located on Hamilton Avenue at Pitkin Avenue. 

The city of Highland Park is very much in need of such a 
house. In my opinion this project is one well suited for our city 
and also one that in future years we might look to as a visible 
monument constructed by the Government to create employment 
for the unemployed. 

The projects so far started and completed by the city under the 
programs of the W. P. A. and P. W. A. in most cases are of a 
permanent nature and have been of considerable value to our city 
and I for one would like to see these programs continued. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas E. SHawcross, City Clerk. 
Detroit, March 26, 1936. 
Mr. Freperic S. SCHOUMAN, 
Administrative Assistant, 
Michigan Works Progress Administration, 
Water Board Building, Detroit, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: There are 10 W. P. A. projects in progress in the 
village of Ecorse, Wayne County, Mich., at the present time, 
giving employment to approximately 325 men. These projects 
include street improvements, sewer construction, water-main ex- 
tensions, spraying trees, and public-building repairs. All of these 
projects are of great value to the municipality and will result in 
a great saving to the general budget, since practically all of 
these projects are urgently needed. 

It is to be hoped that this Federal program will continue, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that greater progress can now be 
made since we have passed over the serious obstacles entailed 
while working during the past severe winter. These projects dur- 
ing the coming months of good weather can be accomplished at 
greatly decreased costs and with improved organization of the 
workmen. Even during the past week or two of good weather, 
the morale of the men on the job is greatly improved, which has 
been indicated by the results and workmanship obtained on the 
various jobs. 

Very truly yours, 
Mason L. Brown & Son, 
P. G. Brown, 
Engineers. 
WYANDOTTE, MicH., March 26, 1936. 
Mr. Harry L. PIERson, 
State Director, W. P. A., Lansing, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Pierson: I wish to make an appeal for the continuance 
of W. P. A. work in our city. We are doing an exceptionally good 
job and, in fact, all of the jobs are of a successful nature to 
benefit the city a great deal; incidentally, it has taken a burden 
from our welfare relief. 
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We are ready now to start on five projects that have been O. K.’d 
and we have seven other projects that are vitally necessary. Four 
jobs are widening of streets in the business district and three 
important sewer jobs. 

Therefore I am requesting you to do your utmost for the con- 
tinuance of W. P. A. work in our city. 


Sincerely yours, 
T. A. Davis, 


Mayor of Wyandotte. 
Forpson Boarp or EpUcATION, 
DeEagBorN, MicH., March 24, 1936. 
MicHicaN Works ProGREss ADMINISTRATION, 
Water Board Building, Detroit, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: The Fordson Board of Education has gone on 
record to the effect of instructing me to write a representative of 
the W. P. A. a letter of appreciation for the benefits that have 
accrued to the Fordson school district through your assistance and 
cooperation. 

During the worst years of the depression the board cut main- 
tenance work in the schools to the lowest possible point. It was 
felt that it was much better to keep the education of the school 
children on a par with that of previous years rather than to keep 
the buildings and equipment in their former state of condition. 
Of course, as a result there was an enormous amount of mainte- 
nance work that accumulated. In a way it seemed that the policy 
of the board might have been a penny-wise one. And it was at 
this point that your help came as a godsend. Our schools have 
been brought up to a point of maintenance and condition that 
would have been utterly impossible under our maintenance ap- 
propriations alone. We esteem the Government’s action on our 
behalf and we especially regard the courteous cooperation of your 
office. 

Our type of work called for a large proportion of skilled labor. 
We thought at first thet there might be a lot of grumbling on the 
part of the men who were employed on our projects because of 
their former rates of pay. However, we are happy to relate that 
the morale of the men was s ly fine in the overwhelming 
majority of cases. In fact, after the 0. E. R. A. was discontinued 
many of them were willing to work and volunteered to do so for 
only the amount they received from dole. Perhaps you will be 
interested to know that. 


Respectfully yours, 
Grorce T. Martin, Secretary. 


Boarp or EDUCATION, 
Hamtramck, Mich., March 25, 1936. 
Mr. Freperic 8. SCHOUMAN, 
Administrative Assistant, 
Michigan Works Progress Administration, 
601 Water Board Building, Detroit, Mich. 

My Dear Mr. ScHoumaAN: May I take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation of the many valuable projects we have been able 
to secure for the Hamtramck public schools through the W. P. A.? 
All of these projects are still under way. 

The bookbinding project is enabling us to place our libraries in 
very usable condition. 

Under the furniture project we have and are repairing much of 
our school equipment and are securing new equipment which we 
should not have been able to have. 

The comparative health statistics projects is making it possible 
for us to bring together and analyze a great deal of very valuable 
information regarding our boys and girls. I know that we shall 
be able to use this information for their benefit. 

The project for remodeling the shower and locker rooms, in con- 
nection with the swimming pool in the Hamtramck Senior High 
School, is making it possible for us to do something which we 
have long wanted to do. The arrangements there have never been 
satisfactory. This project is providing excellent facilities for 
senior high-school students. 

The project for completing the swimming pool at the Copernicus 
Junior High School is enabling us to complete a part of that plant 
which we are unable to do with our own resources. This school 
has gone without a swimming pool since the completion of the 
building about 5 years ago. It will be the only swimming pool in 
the city in addition to the senior high school swimming pool 
which is in a widely separated part of the city. 

Hamtramck has for many years needed a football stadium. We 
have never been able to provide decent seating facilities for the 
fans of our high-school football games. The W. P. A. project, 
which is under way, will give us one of the finest football stadiums 
of any high school in the State. This, too, would have been im- 
possible with the local resources at our command. 

I know that the people of the school district of the city of 
Hamtramck are very thankful to the Federal Government for mak- 
ing these many excellent projects available to the public schools. 
I sincerely hope that we may continue to cooperate with the 
W. P. A. in these and other projects so that we may provide for 
our boys and girls many things which would be impossible without 
W. P. A. assistance. 

Very truly yours, 
M. A. Kopxa, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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MELVINDALE, MicH., March 26, 1936. 
Mr. L. R. HorrMan, 
Assistant District Director, Michigan Works Progress 
Administration, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sm: Having been informed that the W. P. A. may be dis- 
continued in June, the writer wishes to go on record as being 
opposed to discontinuing work and placing men on relief. As 
commissioner of public works and project director, I have been in 
close contact with the men of this community during the C. W. A., 
F. E. R. A., and W. P. A. It is the writer’s opinion that upward 
of 90 percent of the people are glad to have the opportunity to 
work for their living. I also find that these men on W. P. A. seem 
to be more contented than they have been in the past year or two. 

There have been many improvements to streets, alleys, schools, 
sewers, which under ordinary conditions could not have been ac- 
complished due to the lack of finances in the immediate com- 
munity. All of this work has been for the better health and 
beautification of the district. I feel that with such a large per- 
centage of the people unemployed to stop this program and not 
replace it with another like program would cause a great deal of 
dissatisfaction, locally and nationally. 

Hoping that our Congressmen can see fit to finance and continue 
work in place of relief, which, in the writer’s opinion, is the logical 
thing to do. 

Kindly accept this as an unbiased opinion. 

Yours very truly, 
Ciark A. RowLey, 
Project Director, City of Melvindale. 


MELVINDALE, MicuH., March 25, 1936. 
Mr. L. R. HorrMan, 
Assistant District Director, 
Michigan Works Progress Administration, Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sir: It is indicated, by the failure of Congress to appropriate 
additional funds for works projects, that the present program will 
be discontinued in the near future. It is the opinion of the writer 
that it would be a grave error to throw these families who have been 
receiving support through the Works Pi.gress Administration back 
on relief, if any. There has been a great many improvements in 
Wayne County, due to the present program, which, ordinarily would 
not have been done. 
Hoping that this will tend to show the general feeling through- 
out this community, I remain 
Yours truly, 
LeRoy Apams, 
Wayne County Board of Supervisors. 


Tau Beta CoMMuNITY Hovsg, 
Hamtramck, Mich, March 27, 1936. 
Mr. F. S. ScHOUMAN, 
Administrative Assistant, 
Works Progress Administration, Detroit, Mich. 

My Dear Mr. ScHouman: It cannot be possible that the Govern- 
ment is planning to discontinue its work program. 

The testimony of the delegate conference of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers held in Washington on February 14, 
15, and 16, was evidence of the suffering and hardship of the 
American people. And those conditions existed with W. P. A. at 
its height. An urgent demand for a return of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the field of direct relief ran through the entire confer- 
ence. If they saw this need then, what will conditions be like if 
the Government withdraws the work program? 

Locally, we need our recreation, adult education, and labor 
projects, and we need to complete the junior high swimming pool 
and school stadium. However, the important factor is the oppor- 
tunity for our people to work. Will private industry be able t9 
absorb them? If not, what will take its place? 

Yours very truly, 
BorGHILp HALVORSEN, 
Head Resident. 


Lrncotn ParK, MicH., March 27, 1936. 
Mr. Harry L. PIERSON, 
State Director, Michigan Works Progress Administration, 
601 Water Board Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Prerson: Having read with much interest discussions 
in the daily press for and against the continuation of the W. P. A. 
program, I wish to state briefly my own personal opinions based 
upon close contact with the work in my own community, and 
taking into consideration the general attitude of the men employed 
and also comparing that attitude with the previous Emergency 
Relief Administration and the C. W. A., all of which I had contact 
with. 

It is my firm conviction that the giving of a dole has damaged the 
morale of the people receiving it to an extent that can hardly be 
realized, and that the making available of employment through a 
form of public work, such as the W. P. A. and its predecessor, the 
C. W. A., has done much to restore confidence and a feeling of 
security in the ranks of the unemployed, and at the same time has 
maintained their sense of personal responsibility for the care and 
protection of their immediate families. Also, it has been an out- 
standing fact that men who appéared to take no interest in the 
ordinary routine grading of streets and similar manufactured work 
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where no tmmediate benefit is apparent, immediately they are 
placed on useful and constructive labor, take an interest in their 
work, 

From the standpoint of the community, I wish to say that 
through the W. P. A. program and its predecessor, the C. W. A., the 
city of Lincoln Park has accomplished work, such as repairs to 
sewers, schools, water mains, streets, and is now engaged in the 
construction of municipal buildings. All of this work was badly 
needed and would have been impossible for the city of Lincoln 
Park to accomplish due to their own serious financial condition. 

With all these conditions in mind, I wish to place myself on 
record as being in favor of the continuation of the W. P. A. pro- 
gram, and, further, that I feel such a program would be of the 
greatest value to the country at large if it was established on a 
permanent basis, as I fully believe we can expect a large number 
of unemployed citizens at all times during the future, particularly 
of those men who have passed the age where they are readily 
absorbed in industry. 

Yours very truly, 
Witrrep L. Crow ey, 
Project Director, Lincoln Park. 

Oscar G. Olander, Michigan commissioner of public safety: 

“Cooperation of the W. P. A. is giving us in a few months an 
entire new physical set-up, which would have required 20 to 25 
years to obtain from available State funds. 

“I can wholeheartedly commend the necessary work the Works 
Progress Administration is doing for this commission and for other 
units of government throughout the State. Clean and modern 
quarters, replacing antiquated and inadequate facilities, will have 
a salutary effect on the morale of the State police force.” 

“When the W. P. A. program is carried to a successful conclusion, 
Michigan will have as fine a network of airports and landing fields 
as any State”, declares Col. Floyd E. Evans, director of the Mich- 
igan State Department of Aeronautics, which is sponsoring and 
supervising W. P. A. work. 

“Thanks to Federal aid we are now making 20 years’ progress in 
one stride.” 

LANSING, MicH., March 23, 1936. 
Mr. Harry L. PIERson, 
W. P. A. State Director, Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Mr. Pierson: I wish to urge you to do all possible to con- 


tinue W. P. A. projects in our city. These projects have been of , 


great help in meeting the demands for work relief. 
I would like very much to see this work continued in Lansing 
for another year. 
Yours very truly, 
Max TEMPLETON, Mayor. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, superlatives in speech are 
frequently looked upon as evidences of a weary man or 
sometimes an indolent man who does not seek a more nearly 
exact medium of expression. Nevertheless, I choose in these 
remarks to employ superlatives, because the results achieved 
by Hon. Homer S. Cummings, the Attorney General, in his 
successful and constant warfare upon gangsters, are of sur- 
passing importance, and only superlatives would truly 
delineate and set forth the arduous labors of Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings and his Department with particular reference 
to the energies of the Federal Bureau of Investigation of that 
Department in coping with professional criminals. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp 
at the end of my remarks a detailed statement showing the 
recorded activities of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Department of Justice, for the past 3 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, there is no such thing as 
the “clueless crime.” In every crime, no matter what degree 
of cunning may be employed or how many times the per- 
petrator may double on his track, there invariably remains 
that which, in the nomenclature of detection and investiga- 
tion, is called the “dropped stitch.” The “dropped stitch” 
is that inescapable, irresistible, unavoidable impression, sign, 
or track made by any and all human activities. To find the 
“dropped stitch” and then ascertain who dropped it is, of 
course, the duty and task of all who are engaged in the 
work of detection and investigation. 

The Department of Justice, under the administration and 
leadership of Attorney General Cummings, has proved that 
there is no such thing as a “perfect crime.” The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in the Department of Justice is 
equipped, among other apparatus and paraphernalia, with 
microscopes for examination of bullets and other articles of 
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evidence, an ultraviolet—black light—device for revealing 
secret writing and identifying stains, chemicals for develop- 
ing latent fingerprints, and analyzing various substances. 

The activities of Attorney General Cummings, through the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, embrace and comprehend 
physics, that is to say, that branch of science which deals 
with biology, chemistry, geology, mechanics, ballistics, elec- 
tricity, heat, light, and sound. The G-men must be cool, 
courageous, resourceful, unpurchaseable. They must be 
trained in psychology—the science of human emotions—and 
must know what a particular person would be likely to do 
under given circumstances. Then G-man must have a 
camera eye and a phonographic brain. 

Today, the laboratory of the Department of Justice in its 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is housed in rooms especially 
constructed and equipped to meet the needs of the research 
experts engaged in the varied phases of criminological study. 

So-called perfect crimes are almost daily solved by the 
test tube, by the microscope, and other intricate instruments 
of science in the technical laboratories of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in the Department of Justice. 

When Homer S, Cummings was inducted into the office 
of Attorney General, he made a careful investigation of the 
character and attainments of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. I 
say advisedly that General Cummings exhibited much cour- 
age and foresight in retaining Mr. Hoover as ‘Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and he gave Mr. Hoover all 
possible encouragement and assistance in order that the 
work of thwarting gangsters might be successfully performed. 
Arguments wer? made to General Cummings to try to induce 
him not to retain Mr. Hoover’s services, but Mr. Cummings, 
with a judgment and a foresight almost telepathic, retained 
Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Cummings’ judgment and sagacity have been vindi- 
cated. 

This Federal Bureau of Investigation is charged with the 
duty of investigating violations of the laws of the United 
States, and collecting evidence in cases in which the United 
States is or may be a party in interest. The organization 
has a personnel of over 1,600 employees throughout the 
United States. Under the supervision of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Director of the Bureau directs the work of the 
special agents who are employed for the purpose of detecting 
crime and collecting evidence. 

The Attorney General has under his immediate super- 
vision the identification division of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which has on file over 5,700,000 sets of finger- 
print records of persons who have been arrested in the United 
States and foreign countries, representing the largest and 
most nearly complete collection of fingerprint records of 
current value in existence. In addition, he has under his 
supervision the technical laboratory of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, wherein scientific detection aids are utilized 
in connection with the solving of crimes under the Bureau’s 
jurisdiction. The experts of this laboratory also assist State 
and local law-enforcement officials throughout the country 
in the use of scientific crime-detection aids, such as hand- 
writing and typewriting analysis, the examination of blood, 
hair, cloth, soils, and bullets, the use of ultra-violet light in 
the examination of substances, and the decoding of crypto- 
graphic messages. 

Not the least in importance of the arduous labors of At- 
torney General Cummings, was his formulation and advo- 
cacy of the so-called antigangster or anticrime laws passed 
during the Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth Congresses. 
This task of itself was of immense proportion. The more 
prominent of these recent Federal anticrime laws include 
those relating to kidnaping, extortion, the interstate trans- 
portation of stolen property, the robbery of banks organized 
or operating under the laws of the United States, interstate 
flight to avoid prosecution or to avoid testifying in certain 
cases, the Federal Antiracketeering Act, and the killing 
or assaulting of Federal officers. One of the most helpful 
and enlightening of all the conferences ever held in Wash- 
ington was the Attorney General’s “conference on crime”, 
called by Mr. Cummings in i934, from December 10 to 
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December 13, inclusive. The program of the various sessions 
of that conference were planned by the Attorney General 
so as to give cross-sectional views of the problem of crime 
control in its various aspects. It would have been possible 
to have held one session on crime prevention, to be attended 
by teachers, medical authorities, juvenile court authorities, 
and churchmen; another session on detection and appre- 
hension to be attended by police and investigators; another 
on courts and prosecution to be attended by judges, prose- 
cuting attorneys, and defense lawyers; another on proba- 
tion and parole; another on penal institutions; another on 
legal research and legislation; and so on throughout the 
whole contributing structure of governmental organization 
and professional service. Instead, representatives of all pro- 
fessional groups, together with representatives of outstand- 
ing civic and scientific associations, met here in common 
conference. 

If the so-called gangsters—that is, the unsocial persons— 
become convinced that detection and punishment follow 
their unlawful forays, such forays will, if not entirely sub- 
side, at least vastly diminish in volume. The unsocial, the 
malicious, those who try to reap where they have not sown, 
those who have no regard for human life and who have no 
regard for the property of others, have found to their dis- 
may that the policy of Attorney General Cummings was to 
prosecute with vigor, determination, and success. They— 
the unsocial—have discovered that behind the criminally 
disposed persons there follows silently but relentlessly the 
shadow of retributive justice. Some shallow-pated citizens 
have from time to time mistakenly believed that a tinge of 
romanticism surrounded desperate public enemies. One of 
the master strokes of Attorney General Cummings was to 
divest crime of any and all of its supposed romance by 
showing that crime does not pay and that so far from 
being romantic or glamorous, crime is instead sordid, low, 
ignoble, and debased, and that professional criminals are 
neither brave, nor chivalrous, nor generous, but are cow- 
ardly, cruel, unfair, and obscene. 

There is no honor among thieves; they always sell out 
one another. In many, if not most, instances, the capture 
and conviction of the gangster or professional criminal has 
been brought about by clues or evidence furnished to the 
officers by other gangsters. These professional criminals or 
so-called gangsters or public enemies, desire ease, luxury, 
money, and excitement. Civilization has been geared up to 
a point where only men of industriousness, honesty, superior 
mind, and courage can ever hope to win these prizes 
legitimately. 

The gangster or public enemy possesses none of these at- 
tributes, but vainly and illegitimately endeavors to win these 
prizes. 

Statistics covering the work of the Department of Justice 
through its Federal Bureau of Investigation are prepared to 
cover fiscal-year periods. During the past 3 fiscal years 
11,144 convictions were secured in cases wherein special 
agents of the Department of Justice performed investigative 
work. Fines of $1,433,090 were imposed. The Department 
of Justice is now obtaining convictions in 94 percent of all 
cases brought to trial which it investigates. The total value 
of recoveries effected in cases wherein special agents of 
the Department of Justice performed investigative work 
amounted to $9,718,220, whereas the entire cost of operating 
the Bureau of Investigation during this period was $9,726,241. 
In addition, there was saved the Government in Court of 
Claims cases and other civil cases investigated by the Bureau, 
exclusive of war-risk insurance cases, the sum of $1,378,- 
693.62. The war-risk insurance suits terminated since this 
work was taken over by the Bureau on September 10, 1933, 
to this date has resulted in a saving to the Government of 
$78,879,532.04. 

For each $1 appropriated for the use of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation during the past fiscal year there has been 
returned to the Government approximately $8, in the form 
of fines, recoveries, and savings effected in war-risk insur- 
ance, Court of Claims, and misceilaneous cases. 
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In conclusion, Mr. President, it will be perceived that I 
was justified in employing superlatives while describing the 
activities of the Department of Justice in its efforts to detect 
crime, prosecute law violators, and guarantee to the peace- 
ful, law-abiding citizen protection and security from unlaw- 
ful attempts against his person or his property. The indus- 
trious citizen of good will, waiking the paths of peace, is 
entitled to protection and security, and these rights Attorney 
General Cummings and Mr. J. Edgar Hoover have nobly 
striven to provide. 

Exnisir A 


STATEMENT OF THE RECORDED ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, FOR THE PAST 3 YEARS 


On September 19, 1934, Bruno Richard Hauptmann was taken 
into custody by special agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, assisted by local and State police officers, and subsequently 
turned over to the New Jersey State authorities. 

The kidnaping of Mr. Charles F. Urschel at Oklahoma City on 
July 22, 1933, is an illustration of the need of an agency such as 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, which is unhampered by 
State boundaries. Immediately after Mr. Urschel’s kidnaping Mrs. 
Urschel telephoned the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and special 
agents of the Bureau immediately instituted an investigation 

The kidnapers demanded $200,000 ransom and, during the time 
the negotiations were in process, the special agents of the Bureau 
conducted their investigation in such a manner as would insure 
the safe return of the victim, which is the procedure followed in 
all kidnmaping cases, the Bureau having this as its primary objec- 
tive at all times. Within 90 days after Mr. Urschel was kidnaped, 
16 persons had been convicted in Federal courts, 6 of these receiv- 
ing life sentences; ultimately 20 persons were convicted and 3 per- 
sons are still in custody awaiting trial. 

The investigation conducted in this case covered 23 States, 
resulting in the apprehension of the notorious “Machine-Gun” 
Kelly, who is credited with having first applied the appellation 
“G-men” to representatives of this Bureau at the time of his 
apprehension. Harvey Bailey was apprehended near Paradise, 
Tex., Albert Bates in Denver, Colo., and in addition, the money 
changers, lawyer criminals and individuals who harbored the 
criminals during their flight were taken into custody in various 
sections of the country. Ransom money was located in Oregon, 
Washington, California, and Texas. Investigation as to the activ- 
ities of this gang was conducted in many other States. 

Of the persons convicted and now awaiting trial, only a small 
number actually participated in the kidnaping, the remainder 
aided and assisted the kidnapers by providing places of refuge, 
acting as money changers, or otherwise assisting. Ben B. Laska, 
a lawyer criminal of Denver, Colo., was convicted of receiving part 
of the ransom money and was sentenced on July 29, 1935, to 10 
years, from which he has taken an appeal, and Mollie O. Edison, 
another attorney associated with Laska, is now in custody awaiting 
trial. 

The case involving John Herbert Dillinger demonstrates the ne- 
cessity for an organization having jurisdiction beyond the confines 
of State boundary lines. After having served 8% years for assault 
and battery with attempt to rob, Dillinger was paroled from the 
Indiana State prison on May 10, 1933, comparatively unknown to 
law-enforcement officers. He was killed by special agents of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation while resisting arrest on July 22, 
1934. Within this brief period of time he became the country’s 
most notorious and highly publicized outlaw. Within 15 months 
he committed major offenses, mostly bank robberies, in over half 
a dozen Midwestern States and his apprehension was sought in 
virtually every section of the country. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, as a result of its investi- 
gation, convicted 27 persons; 4 of his companions were killed while 
resisting arrest, including “Baby Face” Nelson, Homer Van Meter, 
Tommy Carroll, and Eddie Green, all of whose depredatory activi- 
ties extended throughout the country and many atrocious crimes 
were attributed to them; one of the members of the Dillinger 
gang was found murdered; one had committed suicide; and one 
received a life sentence. In addition to those who were killed, 
the total convictions represent individuals who in any way assisted 
these criminals in their flight. These individuals included persons 
who rendered medical assistance by plastic surgery work, attempts 
to mutilate prints and treatment of their wounds, and, in addi- 
tion thereto, those persons who harbored these individuals. 

During the course of the investigation conducted looking to 
the apprehension of the so-called Dillinger gang, three special 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, namely, Inspector 
Samuel P. Cowley, Special Agent Herman E. Hollis, and Special 
Agent W. Carter Baum, were murdered while engaged in gun bat- 
tle, resulting from the resistance of John Dillinger, “Baby Face” 
Nelson, Homer Van Meter, and other members of the gang to 
arrest. 

On January 17, 1934, Edward George Bremer, president of the 
Commercial State Bank, St. Paul, Minn., was kidnaped between 
8:15 and 8:45 a. m., immediately after he had driven his daughter 
to the Summit School. He was taken to an unknown hideout, 
where he was held until February 7, 1934, when he was released 
near Rochester, Minn., after the payment of $200,000 by Walter 
McGee, who was named by the victim as the intermediary. 
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The arrest of Alvin Karpis on May 1, 1936, at New Orleans, La., 
and the arrest of Harry Campbell at Toledo, Ohio, on May 7, 1936, 
by a group of special agents personally led by the Director, brought 
about a solution and apprehension of all persons involved in this 
abduction. There are presently in custody awaiting trial eight per- 
sons; by way of recapitulation, five life sentences were received, 
three persons were killed while resisting arrest, being “Ma” Barker, 
Fred Barker, and Russell Gibson; two were murdered by the under- 
world; a total of 75 years and 6 months was meted out to those 
persons who assisted in any way members of the Barker-Karpis 
gang. The Bureau relentlessly sought all individuals, whether 
doctors, lawyers, relatives, or other associates who in any way 
rendered aid to these persons, and it was as a result of the Bureau’s 
activities that 15 convictions have so far been obtained. 

The latest major kidnaping case which has been investigated by 
this Bureau was that of George Weyerhaeuser, who was kidnaped 
while en route home from school at noon on May 24, 1935. He 
was released on June 1, 1935, after the payment of $200,000 ransom. 
Within 2 weeks after the kidnaping of the Weyerhaeuser child the 
perpetrators of the kidnmaping were known to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and two of them had been apprehended, Harmon 
Metz Waley and his wife, who were subsequently sentenced in 
Federal court to 45 and 20 years, respectively. Extensive investi- 
gation was immediately begun seeking the apprehension of William 
Dainard, investigation being conducted throughout the entire 
United States and Canada, which resulted in his apprehension by 
special agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation in San Fran- 
cisco on May 7, 1936. On May 9, 1936, Dainard was sentenced in 
Federal court to serve 60 years on each of the two counts of the 
indictment charging him with this kidnaping, to run concurrently. 
There has been recovered in this case over $142,000 of the ransom 
which was paid. 

As a result of the Bureau's investigation of kidnaping cases, kid- 
napings have temporarily ceased. Since the passage of the Fed- 
eral kidnaping law, 142 of the kidnapers involved in 62 cases have 
been convicted, 29 received life sentences, 4 death sentences, 2 in- 
dividuals were lynched, 3 committed suicide, 6 were murdered, and 
5 were killed while resisting arrest, the remainder receiving sen- 
tences approximating 2,000 years. Twenty-three persons are now 
in custody awaiting trial and sentence. 

Not all of the notorious criminals who are apprehended by 
special agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation are involved 
in kidnaping cases. One of the most atrocious crimes committed 
in modern times was the murder of four peace officers, including a 
special agent and their prisoner, at Kansas City, Mo., on the morn- 
ing of June 17, 1933, when an attempt was made by “Pretty Boy” 
Floyd and two associates, Adam Richetti and Verne Miller, to de- 
liver Frank Nash, an escaped Federal prisoner, who was being re- 
turned to the United States penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., by 
special agents and local officers. Frank Nash was originally sen- 
tenced to this penitentiary on March 1, 1924, to serve 25 years 
upon his conviction of the charge of assaulting a mail custodian. 
He escaped from the penitentiary on October 19, 1933. Inasmuch 
as the Federal Bureau of Investigation is charged with the respon- 
sibility of apprehending all escaped Federal prisoners, an immedi- 
ate investigation was instituted which resulted in evidence being 
obtained by special agents indicating Nash’s participation in the 
sensational escape of seven notorious prisoners from the United 

tates penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans., on December 11, 1931. He 
was apprehended by employees of the Bureau in a pool hall at Hot 
Springs, Ark., on June 16, 1933, and it was while being returned to 
Leavenworth that he and the law-enforcement Officers, including 
Special Agent Raymond J. Caffrey, were killed. Verne Miller was 
the victim of a gang slaying in Detroit; Adam Richetti was appre- 
hended by local officers, and “Pretty Boy” Floyd was killed by 
special agents while resisting arrest near East Liverpool, Ohio. 

The Bureau has primary investigative jurisdiction over the Fed- 
eral Extortion Act, approved July 8, 1932, and since that time has 
performed investigative work in a large number of extortion cases. 
The investigation in these cases resulted in the conviction of 230 
persons who received actual, suspended, and probationary sen- 
tences of 1,359 years 7 months and 6 days, and there are now in 
custody 55 persons awaiting trial. 

A part of the armed horde of criminals operating in the United 
States today secure their firearms and ammunition through the 
robbery of Government arsenals and armories, which constitutes a 
theft of Government property and which is within the investiga- 
tive jurisdiction of the Bureau. Since January 1, 1933, to date, a 
total of 278 such robberies have been investigated by the Bureau. 
In these cases a total of 2,409 pistols, rifles, machine guns, and 
other miscellaneous weapons were stolen. There have been recov- 
ered 1,099 of these weapons. Two hundred and eighty-seven thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-one rounds of ammunition were also 
taken, of which 205,578 rounds have been recovered. Two hundred 
and fifteen convictions have been obtained, and there are now 46 
persons awaiting trial. 

There also falls within this Bureau's investigative jurisdiction 
violations of the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act. In violations 
of this act in which the Bureau performed investigative work dur- 
ing the past 3 fiscal years, 8,274 automobiles have been recovered, 
valued at $3,301,473.52. Since the passage of the act in October 
1919, a total of 41,544 stolen motor vehicles, valued at $25,803,- 
793.73, have been recovered in cases in which the Bureau per- 
formed investigative work. While persons violating this act are 
usually considered to be minor criminals, it has in some instances 
given the Bureau investigative jurisdiction in cases of the more 
notorious criminals; in fact, it was the violation of this act which 
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permitted the Bureau to undertake the investigation seeking the 
apprehension of such notorious individuals as John Herbert Dillin- 
ger, Eddie Doll, and others. 

One of the recently enacted Federal statutes is that of the Fed- 
eral Bank Robbery Act, approved by the President on May 18, 1934, 
making it a Federal offense to rob a national bank or member bank 
of the Federal Reserve System. This act was amended on August 
23, 1935, to include insured banks in the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. There has been a total of 183 robberies of national 
banks and member banks reported to the Bureau, and G2 robberies 
of insured banks since the enactment of the legislation. Prior to 
the passage of this act the average number of robberies per month 
in the national banks and member banks, based upon the figures 
of the American Bankers’ Association, were 16 per month. This 
number of robberies was reduced until during the year 1935 the 
average robberies of such banks were 6.4 per month. The average 
robberies of all banks, other than national and member banks, 
based upon the American Bankers’ Association figures, for the 
5-year period 1929 to 1933, inclusive, was 30 robberies per month. 
The average monthly number of robberies of the State banks in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation since these 
banks were included under the provisions of the Federal Bank Rob- 
bery Act has been less than six per month. 

Indicative of the effectiveness of the Bureau’s investigation in 
bank-robbery cases is the result secured in the robbery cf the Peo- 
ples National Bank, Kingfisher, Okla., on May 31, 1934. The 
identity of the perpetrators of this robbery was ascertained, through 
investigation conducted by the Bureau, to be James Clark, Frank 
Delmar, Aubrey Curtis Unsell, and Ennis Smiddy. Clark and De!- 
mar escaped from the Kansas State penitentiary, Lansing, Kans., 
on January 19, 1934. Clark had previously escaped from this same 
institution on May 30, 1833, with Harvey Bailey, George Brady, 
Wilbur Underhill, and other noted desperadoes. He had been origi- 
nally received in the penitentiary on July 8, 1932, to serve a life 
Sentence as a bank robber and habitual criminal. The other par- 
ticipants in the robbery were equally notorious. Clark was appre- 
hended by agents of the Bureau on July 1, 1934, at Tulsa, Okla. 
Delmar was taken into custody near Claremore, Okla., on August 
11, 1934. Unsell was apprehended on September 10, 1934, by special 
agents, assisted by local officers, and on Christmas Day, 1934, Ennis 
Smiddy was taken into custody by special agents of the Bureau 
assisted by local officers. 

Clark, Delmar, Unsell, and Smiddy were indicted in Federal court 
on January 19, 1935; all entered pleas of guilty. Clark and Delmar 
were given actual sentences of 99 years each and fined $5,000. Un- 
sell and Smiddy were given actual sentences of 50 years each and 
fined $5,000. The total actual sentences imposed upon the four rob- 
bers of this bank were 298 years. 

As a result of investigations conducted in bank robberies by the 
bureau, 116 persons have been convicted in Federal courts and 
given sentences, actual, suspended, and probationary, of 2,523 
years, 6 months, and 2 days, and three individuals were sentenced 
to life imprisonment. 

Jurisdiction of the Federal Bank Robbery Act not being reserved 
exclusively to the courts of the United States, investigation was 
conducted in numerous bank robberies resulting in the informa- 
tion developed by this Bureau being furnished to State officials 
for prosecution in State courts. 

“During the year 1935 the Bureau conducted investigation in a 
case involving the theft of $185,000 in jewelry from Mrs. J. C. 
Bell at the Miami-Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables, Fla. The inves- 
tigation of this case was important inasmuch as the participants 
were engaged in a particularly evil practice which had arisen in 
recent years in various sections of this country, whereby robberies 
of jewelry, securities, and other valuables have been settled by 
the return of the stolen property in consideration for the repay- 
ment of rewards by insurance companies and other interested 
persons, affording a practical immunity for the perpetrators of 
the original crime. As a result of the Bureau's investigation of 
this case, a Federal grand jury at New York City returned an 
indictment charging Noel C. Scaffa, the head of a private detective 
agency, who had specialized in operations of this crime, with per- 
jury. Scaffa was convicted in Federal court and sentenced to 
serve 6 months in prison on each of three counts of the indict- 
ment to run concurrently. Scaffa and associates, including one 
Robert C. Nelson, reported to be a well-known “fence”, are pres- 
ently under indictment for violation of the National Stolen Prop- 
erty Act. 

Another case recently investigated by this Bureau involving a 
violation of the National Stolen Property Act resulted from the 
theft of $590,000 from the United Trust Co. of New York City 
during December 1934. Subsequent information was obtained 
indicating that the securities stolen had been transported in in- 
terstate commerce. The Bureau was successful in recovering over 
$300,000 of the stolen securities and in apprehending eight indi- 
viduals, some of whom are nationally known sneak thieves, as 
well as known international dealers in stolen securities. How- 
ever, investigation is still being continued in this case looking 
toward the identification and the apprehension of other individ- 
uals who participated in the disposition of these stolen securities. 

As recently as last Monday, May 11, Thomas H. Robinson, Jr., 
kidnaper, was captured in Glendale, Calif.. by G-men and was 
immediately taken by plane to Louisville, Ky., to be placed on 
trial for abducting and kidnaping Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll. 

Investigations are also conducted by the Bureau in antitrust 
cases. Many complaints involving violations of the Federal anti- 
trust laws have been investigated by the Bureau since July 1, 
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1933. Since that date 151 convictions have been obtained in cases 
in which the Bureau conducted investigations, resulting in actual, 
suspended, and probationary sentences of 28 years and 6 months. 
Fines totaling $65,996 were imposed, and 17 fugitives were located. 
Of the 151 convictions obtained, 41 persons and corporations were 


perpetually enjoined from continuing business operations which | 
| swered to the contributers within 36 hours after rece ipt in the 


would be in direct conflict with the antitrust laws of the United 
States. 

Investigations were conducted by the Bureau in violations of 
the White Slave Traffic Act during the fiscal years 1933, 1934, and 
1935, which resulted in the obtainment of 744 convictions in which 
actual, suspended, and probationary sentences were imposed of 
1,560 years 1 month 18 days, and fines of $30,466.01. During this 
same period of time 269 fugitives whose apprehension was being 
sought for violations of the White Slave Traffic Act were located. 

The Bureau also conducts investigations of the impersonation 
statutes, which make it a Federal offense for any person, with the 
intent to defraud, to impersonate a Government employee, and to 
take it upon himself to act as such an employee and demand or 
obtain a thing of value. Investigations conducted in this type of 
violation during the past 3 fiscal years resulted in 552 convictions. 
Actual, suspended, and probationary sentences totaling 1,272 years 
7 months 9 days, and fines of $30,066.87 were imposed, and 243 
fugitives were located. 

Relative to violations of the National Bankruptcy Act during the 
8-year period ending June 30, 1935, there have been secured 501 
convictions, resulting in the imposition of sentences totaling 
1,038 years 22 months 16 days. Fines amounting to $74,136.20 
were imposed, and recoveries were effected amounting to $187,- 
858.55. From the pericd June 30, 1935, to date there have been 
secured 102 convictions, resulting in the imposition of sentences 
amounting to 230 years 9 months 15 days. Fines totaling 
$19,100.04 were imposed, and recoveries effected totaling $105,- 
518.13. In addition to the aforementioned results, 118 fugitives 
Rave been apprehended since July 1, 1933. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has investigative jurisdic- 
tion over all violations of Federal laws and matters in which the 
United States is or may be a party in »nterest, except those mat- 
ters specifically assigned by congressional enactment or otherwise 
to other Federal agencies, and performing other duties imposed 
upon it by law. Among those matters under the primary juris- 
diction of this Bureau, which have not previously been referred to, 
are the following: Admiralty law violations, bank embezzlements 
in the District of Columbia, bondsmen and sureties, bribery, 
claims against the United States, claims by the United States, 
condemnation proceedings, conspiracies, contempt of court, copy- 
right violations, crimes on the high seas, crimes in Alaska, crimes 
in connection with Federal penal and correctional institutions, 
crimes on Indian reservations, crimes on Government reservations, 
destruction of Government property, espionage, frauds against the 
Government, harboring of Federal fugitives, illegal wearing of 
service uniforms, interstate transportation of explosives, intimida- 
tion of witnesses, international claims, larceny from interstate 
shipments, National Bank Act, neutrality violations, obstruction of 
justice, peonage statutes, passports and visas, patent violations, 
parole and probation violations, Federal, perjury, Red Cross viola- 
tions, theft or embezzlement of Government property, treason, 
Veterans’ Administration violations. 

During the fiscal years 1933, 1934, and 1935, 3,121 fugitives, whose 
apprehension was being sought by the Bureau for the violation of 
some Federal law, were located as a result of investigations con- 
ducted by the Bureau. 

Not all of the investigations conducted by the Bureau are con- 
fined to violations of the criminal statutes of the United States. 
During the past 3 fiscal years there were conducted for the De- 
partment of State and other Federal agencies a large number of 
investigations which did not require actual court procedure, in- 
cluding the investigation of applicants for positions in the De- 
partment of Justice; and, at the request of the Attorney General, 
the Bureau also inquired into the qualifications of applicants for 
appointment as United States judges, United States attorneys and 
their assistants, and United States marshals. As an indication of 
some of the miscellaneous investigations so conducted during the 
past few years, as a result of an Executive order of April 5, 1933, 
requiring the return to Federal Reserve banks outstanding gold, 
which was generally known as the Gold Hoarding Act, an additional 
burden was placed on the Bureau which necessitated the inter- 
viewing of approximately 10,000 persons, calling upon them to re- 
turn this gold. 

Probably the more important types of civil investigations now 
being conducted by the Bureau are those investigations involv- 
ing fraudulent claims made in connection with war-risk insur- 
ance cases. Since this work was taken over by the Bureau on 
September 10, 1933, a total of 6,949 cases have been investigated, 
resulting in savings to the Government of $78,879,532.04. When 
the Bureau took over these investigations, the percentage of suits 
terminated favorably to the Government was approximately 60 per- 
cent. At this time the percentage of suits which are terminated 
favorably to the Government is slightly less than 95 percent. 
These figures are exclusive of compromises and cases reversed upon 
appeal. 

In addition to the criminal and civil investigations conducted 
by the Bureau of Investigation, it is also charged with the duty 
of acquiring, maintaining, preserving, and disseminating identifi- 
cation data. The growth of the Identification Division of the 
Bureau of Investigation has increased appreciably as indicated by 
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the fact that at the end of 1932 there were 4,712 fingerprint con- 
tributors, which number has increased until today there are over 
9,600 contributors. Since the first of 1933 the total number of 
fingerprints on file has increased from 3,078,572 to over 5,800,000 
at the present time. At the present time an average of over 3,700 
criminal fingerprint cards are received each day which are an- 


Bureau. There are a grand total of over 5,800,000 fingerprint cards 
on file. During the past 3 fiscal years effective progress has been 
made in the exchange of international fingerprints with foreign 
countries. The officials of 70 of the indentification bureaus of the 
principal nations of the world are cooperating with the Identifica- 
tion Division of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. This is the 
largest depository of criminal identifying data in the world which 
will be readily realized when it is considered that Scotland Yard 
has only approximately 750,000 prints on file and the French Streté 
1,800,000. The percentage of identifications made on criminal 
prints now being received in the Bureau is over 50 percent. . Dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1933, 1934, and 1935, 12,577 fugitives whose 
apprehension was being sought by Federal, State, and local law- 
enforcement agencies were identified in the Identification Division 
of this Bureau through their fingerprints. 

Civil-service fingerprints of applicants for appointment to the 
Federal service are also received in the Identification Division of 
this Bureau. The fingerprints of such applicants are searched 
against the Bureau’s files, and the Civil Service Commission is 
advised of any police record of the applicant. 

During the year 1935 a civil identification section was estab- 
lished where the fingerprints of citizens are filed for personal and 
precautionary reasons. Indicative of the interest in civil identifi- 
cation is the fact that at this time 600 fingerprint cards are being 
received in the Bureau each day for inclusion in this file, and 
there are now on file the fingerprints of over 100,000 citizens. 

The technical laboratory of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
was formed for the purpose of making scientific examinations of 
evidence developed in cases investigated by the Bureau and also for 
the purpose of aiding and assisting local law-enforcement officials 
by making such examinations for them of physical evidence se- 
cured in the investigation of some criminal offense within their 
jurisdiction. Since the establishment of this laboratory until the 
end of the fiscal year 1935 there has been made a total of 3,300 
examinations. Of this total, 2,337 were made during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1935. The following tabulation is indicative of 
the types of scientific examinations made in connection with crimi- 
nal cases during the fiscal year 1935: 


Examination of questioned documents._..-....-.---.------ 2, 028 
OEE URINE i erence gpg eerenarntierananin sien 57 
Inne "= GUNN i is nei ae lc ane en icine ce i 60 
Examination of firearms evidence........................... 165 
Examination of coded messages........................-..... 23 
RN EE 4 

Total number of examinations....................-.-. 2,337 


In its efforts to combat bank robberies, kidnapings, and other 
serious crimes the Bureau established a single fingerprint file, in 
which are included the single fingerprints of approximately 12,000 
known kidnapers, bank robbers, extortionists, and gangsters. One 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six examinations were made 
in connection with this file during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935. 

There has also been established for the same general purpose a 
modus-operandi file upon bank rob»eries, affording detailed infor- 
mation on the methods of commission of bank robberies in order 
that the identities of the perpetrators may be established by a com- 
parison of similar methods of operation. 

During the year 1935 there was initiated the first police training 
school of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. In this school 
selected, qualified law-enforcement officials from police and State 
law-enforcement agencies throughout the country are given in- 
structions in scientific and practical law-enforcement methods. 
The graduation exercises of the first training school were held on 
October 19, 1935, and since that time an additional class has com- 
pleted the course of instructions. The entire staff of instructors 
and lecturers of the Bureau’s regular training school, and in addi- 
tion 41 outstanding criminologists and police officials selected 
from higher institutions of learning and law-enforcement agencies, 
assisted in the course of instructions. During the past 3 years the 
training course for newly appointed special agents has been in- 
creased from 4 to 14 weeks, the present course of training afford- 
ing theoretical and practical instructions under experienced in- 
structors and investigators. The retraining of experienced agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation was initiated during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, this training affording the ex- 
perienced investigator the latest approved instruction upon the 
developments in scientific investigative methods, firearms training, 
and kindred subjects. 

Since September 1932 a monthly publication entitled “F. B. I 
Law Enforcement Bulletin” has been circulated to law-enforce- 
ment officials and agencies contributing fingerprint records to the 
Bureau. This publication includes information relative to the 
fugitive status of criminals and makes this information available 
to police agencies throughout the country upon the earliest prac- 
ticable date. Information is cataloged in the publication concern- 
ing individuals sought for the offenses of murder, burglary, rob- 
bery, rape, kidnaping, and escapes growing out of these offenses. 
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Information is also published fn the bulletin concerning those 
fugitives whose apprehension is being sought by this Bureau. 
Physical descriptions and fingerprint classifications of the fugitives 
are listed, in addition to the reproduction of the fingerprint pat- 
tern of one finger. Articles of special interest to law-enforcement 
officials dealing with the science of fingerprint identification, the 
deciphering of charred paper, the handling of bombs and explo- 
sives, information on police problems and criminology, and the 
dissemination of practical and scientific knowledge intended to 
aid police officials in the detection and apprehension of criminals 
is also published in each issue of the bulletin. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. DUFFY. The Senator has performed a very fine 
service in calling the attention of the country to the re- 
markable work which has been done under the Attorney 
General, and particularly through Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, the 
Director of the Bureau of Investigation. On last Saturday 
I spent 2 hours going through that Bureau; and while 
the Senator’s picture of it is very fine and most illuminat- 
ing, I would recommend to my fellow Senators, at any time 
they can find an extra hour, to go to the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and make a personal inspection. They will get a 
graphic picture of a splendidly run Department of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I thank the able Senator 
from Wisconsin. I now yield the floor. 

RELIEF OF OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS OF THE VOLUNTEER SERVICE 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the motion 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], that the vote by 
which House bill 9472, for relief of officers and soldiers of 
the volunteer service of the United States, was passed, be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have been advised by 
Senators, including the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kryc] and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], that they desire to 
have the matter go over until tomorrow. I understand the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys] wishes to submit a 
motion. After that has been done, I shall move an execu- 
tive session. 

REORGANIZATION OF CORPORATIONS UNDER BANKRUPTCY LAW 


Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8940) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United States”, approved July 
1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, is it not in order for me to 
make my motion now to substitute my bill respecting a change 
in the title of the Interior Department for the bill now on the 
calendar? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator 
that the Senator from Indiana has made a motion. 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 8940) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States”, approved July 1, 1898, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplementary thereto, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moors in the chair) laid 
before the Senate messages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations and a treaty, which 
were referred to the appropriate committees. 
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(Por nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 


proceedings.) 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

He also, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported 
favorably the nominations of the following persons to be 
State directors of the Public Works Administration: 

George M. Bull, Colorado; 

John Latenser, Jr., Nebraska; and 

Arthur S. Tuttle, New York. 

Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Finance, reported 
favorably the nominations of Henry F. Canby and Robert H. 
Moore, assistant dental surgeons (Reserve), to be assistant 
dental surgeons in the United States Public Health Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the first nomination in order on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed en bloc. That completes the calendar. 


FRED W. SCHUMAN——RECONSIDERATION 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on Thursday, May 7, the 
nomination of Fred W. Schuman to be postmaster at Osceola, 
Nebr., was confirmed. The nomination is still in the Senate, 
not having been transmitted to the President, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote by which the nomination 
was confirmed be reconsidered, and that the nomination be 
recommitted to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. I do this at the request of the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears 
none. The vote by which the nomination was confirmed is 
reconsidered, and the nomination is recommitted to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


LLOYD H. BULGER 


Mr. McKELLAR. I have received a telegram asking that 
the nomination of Lloyd H. Bulger to be postmaster at Ar- 
cadia, Nebr., which was reported today, be recommitted to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. I make that 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears 
none, and the nomination is recommitted to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 18 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 13, 1936, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 12, 1936 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

George Orr, of New Jersey, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 5 and a consul, to be also a secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of America. 

Earl L. Packer, of Utah, to be a Foreign Service officer 
of class 4, a consul, and a secretary in the Diplomatic Ser- 
ice of the United States of America. 

Vinton Chapin, of Massachusetts, to be a Foreign Service 
officer of class 6, a consul, and a secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of America. 
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COMMISSIONER GENERAL, GREAT LAKES EXPOSITION 

A. Harry Zychick, of Ohio, to be United States Commis- 

sioner General for the Great Lakes Exposition. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 

Maj. Charles I. Murray to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the Ist day of October 1935. 

Second Lt. Eustace R. Smoak to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 9th day of February 1936. 

The following-named midshipmen to be second lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, revocable for 2 years, from the 4th day 
of June 1936: 


Paul R. Tyler Robert B. Moore 
Jean W. Moreau William D. Roberson 
George B. Bell Louis B. Robertshaw 


James W. Ferguson 
Harrison Brent, Jr. 
William F. Kramer 
Ralph Haas 
Maynard M. Nohrden 
Ben F. Prewitt 

John W. Graham 
Marvin C. Clayton 
Richard Rothwell 


Andrew B. Galatian, Jr. 
Elby D. Martin, Jr. 
William K. Davenport, Jr. 
John H. Masters 

Wilfrid H. Stiles 

Richard W. Wallace 
Randolph S. D. Lockwood 
John H. Spencer 

Donald C. Merker 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 12, 1936 
POSTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT 
Ralph W. Bohannon, Guilford. 
Nina P. Hudson Arnold, Haddam, 
Charles T. Kelly, Oakville. 
Thomas J. Maher, Old Greenwich. 
Hans M. Hansen, Jr., West Willington. 
KENTUCKY 


Wayne Damron, Catlettsburg. 
J. Hampton Burch, Fancy Farm. 
D. Lawrence Johnson, Owenton. 
Philip B. Hyden, Russell. 
MAINE 

Tobias L. Roberts, Bar Harbor. 
Argie S. Henderson, Brownville. 
Natt R. Hubbard, Kittery. 
Marion Jordan Ricker, Lisbon, 
Wesley H. Carver, Ridlonville. 
Louis S. Marquis, Springvale. 
Harold T. Ricker, Stratton. 

MICHIGAN 


Alva C. James, Central Lake. 
Bert A. Dobson, Jonesville. 
Harry A. Newcomb, Kalamazoo, 
George H. Walters, Laingsburg. 
William H. Coffin, Levering. 
Matthew O’Toole, Merrill. 
Thomas W. Jackson, Pontiac. 
Nelson Joseph Coash, Romulus. 
Frank H. Lynch, Rosebush. 
TENNESSEE 


Wilson L. Tollett, Pikeville. 
Theron Myers, Sewanee. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, MAy 12, 1936 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty and everlasting God, we hail this bounteous, 
radiant day; wood and grove, hill and dale tell of Thy glory. 
We thank Thee for the sunlit sky and the blossoming earth, 
for the springtime flowers that border our paths with love- 
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liness, and for happy bird song, lifting our hearts to respon- 
sive joy and praise. Heavenly Father, Thy voice is as the 
voice of many waters; let us hear its melodies in the deeps 
of our souls. May it touch every hidden desire and pur- 
pose, making us more grateful, more heroic, going forth con- 
quering and to conquer. We pray that we may enter 
heartily into our manifold duties, ever cherishing a serious 
view of life. Always keep us from the murky depths of low 
thinking, feeling, and action, rejoicing in an inner light and 
assurance that fill the heart with peace and certainty. 
Through Christ our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
THE FRAZIER-LEMKE BILL 


The Si/7EAKER. The Chair may say that under the rule 
nothizg is in order this morning except the consideration 
of the bill which was provided for by rule yesterday. How- 
ever, with the unanimous consent of the House, the Chair 
will recogrize Members to correct the Recorp. The Chair 
does not believe that, technically speaking, anything is in 
order this morning except the consideration of the bill just 
mentioned. 

The Chair may make the further statement that under 
the rule adopted yesterday it is provided that the Chair rec- 
ognize the Representative at Large from North Dakota [Mr. 
LEMKE] to call up the bill H. R. 2066 and to move that the 
House go into the Committee of the Whole for the consid- 
eration of the bill. It is further provided that the time 
shall be equally divided and controlled by the Member of 
the House requesting the rule for the consideration of H. R. 
2066 and a Member of the House who is opposed to said bill, 
H. R. 2066, to be designated by the Speaker. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. The rule refers to the gentleman who 
requested the rule. Personally, I have not been able to in- 
terpret that, and I do not know whether it means the 
gentleman who introduced the rule or the gentleman who 
requested a hearing before the Rules Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has determined to recognize 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE] to make a 
motion to go into the Committee of the Whole, and has so 
construed the rule. The Chair will designate the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Jones] to control the time in oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, may I correct the Recorp? 
Yesterday there was a roll call, no. 91, on the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] to 
correct the Recorp. The roll call shows yeas 115, nays 239, 
which was in opposition to correct the Recorp. It seems 
to me if the House wanted to do the right thing the Mem- 
bers would have voted to correct the Recorp. This they 
should have done. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot recognize the gentle- 
man for such a request. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the gentleman from 
New York offered a resolution to correct the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman say that the Recoxrp 
is incorrect insofar as the record of the vote is concerned? 

Mr. RICH. The Recorp is incorrect. 

The SPEAKER. In what respect? 

Mr. RICH. In the statements that were made yester- 
day in connection with the resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] and admitted by the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. MartTrn]. 

The SPEAKER. The House has disposed of that mat- 
ter by a formal record vote. 

Mr. RICH. Nevertheless the Recorp is incorrect. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is taking issue with the 
entire House which voted on the matter. 

Mr. RICH. I am taking issue with the entire House. 
Right is right and wrong is wrong. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not present a ques- 
tion in connection with correcting the Recorp. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not recognize the gen- 
tleman for that purpose without the consent of the gentle- 
man from North Dakota (Mr. Lemxe]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Under the express provisions of the rule 
there is nothing in order this morning except a motion by 
the gentleman from North Dakota to go into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole for the consideration of the bill. The 
Chair is not responsible for the rule, but it is up to the 
Chair to construe it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I wanted to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry whether or not when general debate is concluded the 
bill will be taken up under the 5-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. The rule expressly provides that shall be 
done. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 


the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2066) to 


liquidate and refinance agricultural indebtedness at a re- 
duced rate of interest by establishing an efficient credit sys- 
tem, through the use of the Farm Credit eect 
Federal Reserve Banking System, and creating” a board 
agriculture to supervise the same. ~ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2066, with Mr. Wooprum in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 30 minutes. 

In the first place, I wish to thank all of the Members who 
signed petition no. 7 and permitted us to bring this bill up 
for consideration, and I want to thank all of those who were 
liberal enough yesterday to vote with us, both on the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican side, for the reason that this is 
strictiy a nonpartisan measure, if there ever was one. 

I want to say at the very beginning that I want all those 
who opposed the resolution yesterday to give us the careful 
consideration we are entitled to. I want to say there never 
was a bill before this House that had the support of the 
public that this bill has, and I may also state that yesterday 
this Capitol radiated hope, joy, and aspirations to every 
State in this Union. The telephone and the radio talked 
and the telegraph sputtered the news that we were finally 
to be permitted to get a vote on a bill that has been before 
the Congress for 5 years and has not been permitted to 
come up for discussion on the floor of the House. 

I appeal to each and every Member to follow this discus- 
sion, because I can truthfully say that there are not 100 
Members on the floor that know what this bill is. They have 
accepted erroneous reports about it, they have accepted mis- 
leading statements about it, and I want to say that the bill 
should be judged upon its merits, the bill itself and not 
upon what somebody has said about it. I think this is fair. 

I want to say in concluding my statement before I start 
in to discuss the details of the bill, this morning there was 
sent to every Member of the House a document coming out 
of the Farm Credit Administration which I consider unfair 
and unjust, because the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration has been before the Senate committee. I have the 
statement here. He was asked by Senator Frazer whether 
he wanted to discuss this bill and he said he did not, and 
he made the suggestion to us that it was for Congress to 
consider. 

When we had the heavens before the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House, I phoned the Farm Credit Adminis- 
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tration, but they did not appear. They did not appear in 
opposition to this bill, but at this late moment, this very 
morning, using the funds of the Government to iobby with, 
using the Government of the United States to send informa- 
tion here that we have not time to analyze and explain, this 
document goes to every Member, and I submit it is not fair 
practice, and I hope that the Black Lobbying Committee will 
include, before they get through, salaried lobbyists. They 
are the most dangerous to representative government. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. No; I will not yield to anybody until I get 
through with my explanation, and then I shall be pleased to 
yield. 

I am doing this so there may not be any misunderstanding 
because there are Members who want a correct explanation 
of this measure. 

With these remarks by way of preface, let us take up this 
bill and let us find out what it is, and I wish to say to the 
Members of the House that before I get through I shall con- 
vince you this bill is not inflation unless every Federal 
Reserve bank note that has ever been issued is inflation. 

I want you who hesitate on this point to follow carefully 
the statement that this bill is not inflationary, that we are 
not doing anything in this bill that the Federal Reserve 
bank has not been doing, not for 4 percent of the people as 
this misguided misinformation stated this morning, but for 
one hundred-thousandth of 1 percent, or for a few interna- 
tional bankers. There is not anything we are going to do 
that the Federal Reserve bank has not already been doing 
for a handful of individuals, but we are going to ask that 
the Federal land bank be permitted to get just a small part 
of the power that the Federal Reserve bank has. Is there 
anything wrong with this? Is not the Federal land bank as 
great an institution as the Federal Reserve bank? Will it 
not use its discretion and its good judgment as to how much 
of this $3,000,000,000 it needs the same as the Federal Re- 
serve bank uses its discretion as to how many Federal Re- 
serve notes they are going to ask for when the sky is the 
limit for the Federal Reserve bank and this bill limits us 
to $3,000,000,000. We are asking only a small part of that 
same power for the Federal land banks representing 32,000,- 
000 of our population. Not only this, but in asking this 
power for the Federal land bank we are willing to pay 1%- 
percent interest, whereas the Federal Reserve bank pays 
nothing but the cost of printing, and I challenge anybody 
opposed, who questions this statement, to make it here on the 
floor and I will quote the law to him. 

The Federal Reserve bank gets its Federal Reserve notes 
for absolutely nothing except the cost of printing or seven- 
tenths of 1 cent per bill, or 30 cents for $1,000, which is the 
average cost. The farmers are willing to pay $15 for a thou- 
sand, not only 1 year but for 47 years, if you please. In 
other words, under this act the Federal land bank will pay 
50 times as much the first year for a thousand dollars of 
Federal Reserve notes as the Federal Reserve bank now pays. 
I am not denouncing that system, but I am calling the at- 
tention of those of you who have voted for the Federal Re- 
serve Bank System that you are not fair or just to the 
Federal land bank when you deny the same privilege to the 
Federal land bank that the Federal Reserve bank has, when 
we are willing to pay 50 times as much the first year for 
the same service. 

Now, I say that the Federal land bank has already been 
doing this same thing only in a roundabout way. 

What is the roundabout way? When the Federal land 
banks cannot sell their bonds the Pederal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation Bank buys their bonds and borrows the money 
from the Government. It has borrowed as much as $700,- 
000,000. Where did the Federal Government get the money? 
I say to you there are only two ways to get it. One is to go 
into the Treasury and take it out and then the Government 
borrows more of its own money back from the Federal Re- 
serve banks, who put up more bonds of the United States 
and get more money issued to them. Then they loan this 
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money back to the Government and the Government pays 
interest on its own credit. 

Well, I am not condemning the System, but let us be 
honest and give a part of that same power to the Federal 
land banks. There can be no question about the fairness 
of that. 

Remember that we are not doing anything that the Gov- 
ernment has not already done, nothing that the Federal 
Reserve banks have not been authorized to do, and that this 
Congress and the Government has not already authorized 
the Federal Reserve banks to do. 

All we want to do is to liberalize it so it can go direct to 
the people without the limitations and red tape so that we 
can save 2,000,000 homes in these United States. 

I do not care what the Farm Credit Administration says 
in regard to this question, but when the head of that in- 
stitution refuses to discuss the bill and then at the last 
moment becomes a lobbyist, we will take the liberty to 
show that in 1935 they took away 13,000 homes from 
farmers. 

Oh, they say, that little percentage does not make any 
difference. I want to say that there is not a man or woman 
in this body who has probably not received hundreds of 
telegrams and letters from men and women, begging them 
to save their homes which the Federal land banks are not 
doing and could not do under the present law. 

Why should we permit one who wrote the Farm Credit 
Act, now Governor, to try to influence a Member of Con- 
gress when he is not subject to cross-examination? 

But I understand that has all gone by. This body is now 
going to write its own laws from now on and save 2,000,000 
farm homes. 

Now the Farm Credit Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture come and tell you there is more activity 
and more farms are being sold. We were selling those farms? 
The Farm Credit Administration and the other mort- 
gagees that took the homes away from the men and women 
who wanted those homes. They are the ones selling them, 
not the farmers themselves. One million, five hundred 
thousand dollars of farm homes were foreclosed prior to 
this administration. Of the remaining $8,000,000,000, the 
Federal land bank has refinanced about one-quarter—two 
billion and something, let us say three billion—out of the 
$8,000,000,000. They took the cream, and nobody dare 
come up here and deny it. They took the cream. They 
mortgaged and took the mortgages on these three billions 
and left the rest that wanted to be refinanced to their 
mercy, so that you have $5,000,000,000 that the Federal land 
bank has not and cannot and will not take care of. What 
are you going to do with them? 

They tell us that this bill will help only 4 percent of the 
people. I say to you Members that that is not a correct 
statement of the facts. Those five billion represent at least 
fifteen or twenty million men, women, and children. That 
is the way we count population. If what they say is true, 
if the percentage is too small, then let us wipe out the Fed- 
eral land bank, because, if their statement is correct, that 
$3,000,000,000 represents only 4 percent. Then, since two 
billion represents the loans that they have made, they have 
no business to exist. But no one is ignorant enough to 
believe the slush that is printed in this pamphlet. 

Now, I have it from high authority connected with the 
Federal land bank that the bigger part of this five billion 
will be liquidated by mortgage foreclosure unless this bill is 
passed. I am not going to mention any names, because I do 
not want anybody to lose his job. I have it from good 
authority that some of them are trying to resign because 
they see that the present situation cannot work out. And 
it cannot. 

Now, what does the Frazier-Lemke bill do? It provides 
that the United States Government shall refinance existing 
farm indebtedness at 112 percent interest and 114 percent 
principal by selling bonds at 1% percent, tax exempt, the 
same as the others. I do not like that, but that is what 


we have been doing. Then, if those bonds are not readily 
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sold, the Government of the United States, through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, issues Federal Reserve notes, the same 
as we do now on Government bonds and other security; but 


| this time it is secured by farms, the best security on the 


face of the earth—reai estate, if you please. That is the 
situation. 

Now we are doing this same thing. There is not any 
inflation about it, but we are going to offer an amendment 
that I hope will be accepted, but I will discuss that later. 

Now, that is the machinery of the Frazier-Lemke refinance 
bill. There is absolutely nothing new about it. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States sold several hundred million 
dollars of bonds recently at 12 percent and they were over- 
subscribed. If they cannot sell them for 1% percent, let us 
put agriculture on its feet and then they can sell all these 
bonds. It would be 3 years at least before we would issue 
the full amount of three billion under this act. This Con- 
gress would be in session at least three times before all that 
money is issued. 

Now, let us take the bill. 

Section 2 of is no importance, except that it outlines the 
policy just as I have told you. 

Section 3: 

The Farm Credit Administration is hereby authorized and 
directed to liquidate, refinance, and take up farm mortgages and 
other farm indebtedness. 

Now, in that section, beginning with line 19, we will strike 
out everything on that page, because that refers to bank- 
ruptcy. Let us take all that refers to bankruptcy out of this 
bill. We do not need it. We want to pay our debts. The 
farmer does not want any moratorium. A moratorium just 
means that he is going to stand still for 3 years. So our 
steering committee has agreed that we cut the following 
language out: 

In case such farm mortgages and other farm indebtedness to 
be liquidated and refinanced exceed the fair value of any farm 
and 75 percent of the value of insurable buildings and improve- 
ments thereon, then such farm mortgages and indebtedness shall 
be scaled down in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States’, approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto. Such loans shall 
be made at a rate of 144 percent interest and 14 percent principal 
per annum, payable in any lawful money of the United States. 

We have agreed to cut that out. It has nothing to do 
with the bill, and we are willing to let the farmers go through 
bankruptcy on their own account if they want to. 

Now, we come to the next provisidn under section 4, with 
reference to livestock. The steering committee has agreed 
to cut out all of section 4, which relates to livestock, because 
we feel that the cooperative farm-credit banks can and 
ought to take care of the livestock situation. So we will 
cut out livestock. There will not be any livestock provision 
in this bill if the amendment approved by our steering com- 
mittee is accepted. So we will have nothing but real estate 
back of these mortgages. 

Section 5 makes an appropriation of $100,000 for adminis- 
tration. Another inaccurate statement made in this lobby- 
ing pamphlet is that it will cost 1 percent to administer the 
farm indebedness. That is not true. The bill provides that 
all of the expense shall be charged against the farmers, and 
that that be done from time to time, so that the Government 
gets net 1% percent interest and loses nothing out of it. 

Recently they pulled a red herring across the road when 
they said that the Government pays 1 percent interest to 
the Farm Credit Administration on farm mortgages. The 
farmer does not want the Government to pay 1 percent to 
the coupon clippers. The farmers want to pay their own 
interest. ‘Therefore, we are willing to charge all expense, 
under the provisions of this bill, to the farmer. 

Section 5 tells you how it is to be charged against them. 
I will read: 


The necessary and actual expenses incurred in carrying out the 
provisions of this act shall be apportioned and prorated and 
added to each individual mortgage and such sums so added shall 
be paid to the Farm Credit Administration for administrative 
purposes. 
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That is a clear statement of what the bill says. Read the 
bill. Study it carefully, and the reports and hearings 
thereon, and you will have no trouble in knowing what these 
hearings are. We have plenty of them. There is a book con- 
taining the hearings both in the Senate and in the House 
on that bill, and every intelligent person ought to be willing 
to read those before jumping at conclusions. 

Then we come to section 6. We cut out all that part of 
section 6 that refers to livestock, and we suggest several 
immaterial amendments. 

Then section 7 is the section we find so much dispute 
about. That is the section that the international bankers 
do not like but that 95 percent of the American people want. 

Sec. 7. In case all of said farm-loan bonds are not readily pur- 
chased, then the Land Bank Commissioner shall present the re- 
mainder to the Federal Reserve Board, and the Board shall forth- 
with cause to be issued and delivered to the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner Federal Reserve notes to an amount equal to the par value 
of such bonds as are presented to it. 


Now, my friends, those of you who are opposed to this be- 
cause it is inflation, let me say to you that is exactly what 
the Federal Reserve bank is doing right along. Why should 
we deny this same right to the Federal land bank with 
limitation? ‘That is all we are asking. The Federal Reserve 
bank can go as high as it wants to, get as many notes as it 
has bonds, but we are limiting the Federal land bank to 
$3,000,000,000; and, in addition to limiting the Federal land 
bank to $3,000,000,000, we are making them pay 1% percent 
interest, or 50 times as much for every $1,000 as the Federal 
Reserve bank pays for the same privilege. I submit to you 
this is more than fair. We do not ask the same privileges 
that the Federal Reserve bank enjoys. 

Then what follows? I want you to follow me carefully 
now. I may say that the steering committee was unani- 
mous that the farm mortgages were better security than 
gold. They were unanimous in saying that it is not neces- 
sary to add any amendment to this part of the bill, but in 
order to satisfy a public psychology that is still wedded to 
yellow metal, the metal that we buried, and I hope forever, 
in Kentucky; and I hope you Kentuckians get it all, and I 
hope you will keep it there, we can get along without it; but 
in order to satisfy that psychology we give the President au- 
thority, if he wishes to put the same amount of gold—not 
gold, but pretended gold, make-believe gold, back of this bill 
as you have back of the Federal Reserve notes. That is fair 
enough, is it not? So we proposed this amendment, or they, 
the steering committee, accepted it, not that we need it—I 
prefer it were not there. I do not think we should fool peo- 
ple all the time, but some people must be fooled or they 
will die; they think gold is money. So we said, “Let us go 
ahead with it and give them the same security they think 
they have now behind the other money”, and we put in the 
following proviso: 

Provided, however, That the President, in his discretion, by Ex- 
ecutive order, may set aside a gold fund in the Treasury, as a 
reserve for such notes, out of free gold in the Treasury or out of 
the exchange stabilization fund created by section 10 of the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934, and maintain such a reserve fund in an 
amount equivalent in dollars to not less than 20 percent of such 


notes outstanding. 

We give the President this authority if he wants to use it 
in order to satisfy a false psychology, if you please, that many 
people have. It is wrong for me to assume that we can take 
a goldbug who has been trained and raised all his life up to 
the age of 60 to believe that gold was the only kind of money; 
it is more than one can expect to change his belief in 1 year; 
it would be unfair to him. So we give him the same thing 
he is getting at the present time. 

We come now to the machinery that is set up for this act. 
I may say that as to the machinery we create a farm agri- 
cultural board. This board is created in order to relieve you 
and me from answering all those letters we get. It is a board 
that represents the farmers. According to amendments we 
have agreed on, the board has no power except to advise 
the Farm Credit Administration, perhaps, not to send that 
kind of slush that they sent to us this morning when we are 
to vote on a bill when it ought to be here a sufficient time 
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beforehand that we could study and analyze it. The farm 
agricultural board has only advisory power and it repre- 
sents the farmer. If it is to represent the farmer, why 
should not the farmers select their own representatives rather 
than to have the places filled by ward politicians? When 
this board is set up and I get 100,000 letters complaining, I 
will just hand them over to the board and say, “This is your 
job.” It is an executive committee of three here in Wash- 
ington, and stands between the farmers and their representa- 
tives and the bureaucrats up here as the representatives of 
the other end of Government. There is nothing wrong about 
that. We have amended it to make its powers advisory only. 
Surely no one can object to that. 

I have given you a rough outline. I want to call your 
attention to a few things. The statement has been made that 
the Federation of Labor is against this bill. I challenge the 
accuracy of this statement, because I was present and know 
that the late Mr. Truax got the statement from Mr. Green 
that neither he nor his organization were fighting the Frazier- 
Lemke refinance bill; that they had no objection to it. That 
was in May 1934, and it has not been repudiated in writing. 
Mr. Green did give out a statement that he was against in- 
fiation, but he knew enough to know, as I assume—I did not 
talk to him—that this bill is not inflation. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. Just a minute, if the gentleman does not 
mind. 

Mr. KVALE. If my memory serves me correctly, the late 
Mr. Truax made the statement himself from the well of the 
House. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. Very briefly. 

Mr. CONNERY. I looked up this matter last night and 
find that the only record made by the American Federation 
of Labor was in 1934 during their annual convention, when 
the executive committee issued a resolution against uncon- 
trolled inflation. Mr. Green in his statement recently came 
out against uncontrolled inflation, but you will find no record 
from the American Federation of Labor placing it on record 
against the Frazier-Lemke bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. DUNN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. Yes. 

Mr. DUNN of Pennsylvania. Why should the American 
Federation of Labor be opposed to legislation that is humane 
and progressive? 

Mr. LEMKE. May I make the statement that this is the 
same kind of misinformation that has been given to the 
Members of Congress in regard to this bill so far as inflation 
is concerned all the way through. This is not inflation at 
all. It is not any kind of inflation, let alone uncontrolled 
inflation. No one is for uncontrolled inflation. We are 
simply asking for expansion of the currency under the same 
rules and regulations that you have expanded it by the issu- 
ance of $4,000,000,000 of Federal Reserve notes. 

Mr. DEEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DEEN. The gentleman knows I am one of the Mem- 
bers who signed his petition, and the gentleman also knows 
it was on condition that we would consider the bill and per- 
haps amend it if we could. Will the gentleman tell the 
House whether or not he is in favor of this proposition? 
In the event a bond cannot be sold is he in favor of having 
the money issued by the Treasury on chattel mortgages 
taken on livestock, cattle, hogs, goats, sheep, and use that as 
a basis for the money? Will the gentleman tell us whether 
or not he expects the House to vote for the bill in that 
condition? 

Mr. LEMKE. I appreciate the good work the gentleman 
has been doing, and may I say to him that we are getting 
that kind of money right now, through these cooperative 
banks, and this was brought out in the Senate hearings on 
this bill. They are lending money on cattle. However, we 
are going to take that paragraph out entirely so that there 
will be no question about that. We will wipe it out. 
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Mr. DEEN. In other words, the gentleman is going to 


eliminate the provision which will require the issuance of 
money on livestock of any kind or description? 

Mr. LEMKE. That is correct. 

Mr. BARRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 


Mr. BARRY. Under section 17 of this measure, it states 


that the benefits of the bill shall be extended to any tenant 
or member of his or her family who desires to purchase part 


or all of the farm lost or another like farm provided he or 
she has lived on and operated a farm as a tenant for at least 


2 years prior to the enactment of this act. In other words, 


this bill permits any tenant who has operated a farm for 
2 years prior to the enactment of this measure to obtain 
Will the gentleman tell me just how many tenant 
farmers in the United States would be eligible to obtain 


money. 


money under this act? 


Mr. LEMKE. I may say the question is impossible of 


answer, because there are a lot of tenants who do not want 


to own a farm. As far as I am concerned, we are willing 


to do the same as the Federal land bank has done; that is, 


go as far as the bill possibly can, so far as taking care of the 
people is concerned. I may say we are putting a limitation 
in there taking out the unencumbered part, and our steering 
I may say 
to the gentleman from New York, that there never has been 


committee will accept that as an amendment. 


a bill offered that covered all of the cases or put all the 
people or: an equal basis. 
Act in this Congress, we permitted the people living in 
cities and town to mortgage their homes. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 15 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BARRY. Is it not a fact that under this section, re- 
gardless of what the gentleman may say, there are enough 
people eligible to obtain money to absorb the entire $3,000,- 
000,000 that the act provides for? 


Mr. LEMKE. No; because I am satisfied, if we have a 


proper rate and if we have the same power as the Federal 
Reserve banks, that they will be glad to buy these farms. In 
fact, there is enough money in the banks now if they would 
just use it to take care of the whole bond issue. 

Mr. DOXEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentlemar from Mississippi. 

Mr. DOXEY. The gentleman has made references in his 
speech to the steering committee. Do I understand that is 
the regular steering committee of the House? 

Mr. LEMKE. No; it is not. 

Mr. DOXEY. Let us get the record straight. 

Mr. LEMKE. The steering committee to which I refer is 
composed of men and women who are in favor of the Frazier- 
Lemke bill. It is an unofficial steering committee, but it will 
be official later on. : 

Mr. DEEN. Can the gentleman tell us whether or not he 
expects the membership of the House to vote for the provision 
of this bill which sets up a farm board to be elected by the 
people of the respective counties and parishes of the different 
States? In other words, the gentleman does not expect me to 
vote for a proposal which would turn this whole thing into 
the greatest political organization in the history of the 
Nation? I could not vote for a matter of that kind; neither 
could I vote for that livestock proposition. 

Mr. LEMKE. I am not suggesting that this be a political 
machine. It is the same kind of machine as the Federal 
land bank has, which sends out scores of collectors and 
spends the farmers’ money. There are so many collectors 
that the farmer does not know which way to turn. We are 
amending the bill to make that only advisory. Surely the 
gentleman would have no objection to his farmers getting 
together and selecting someone who will advise them as to 
the best method of liquidating the mortgages on their farms 
and someone to cooperate with the Farm Board? 

Mr. DEEN. The gentleman knows that the land bank and 
the Farm Credit Administration, as well as the Federal Re- 
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serve banks, do not hold elections to elect people to operate 
this whole business. 

Mr. LEMKE. Unfortunately they were supposed to under 
the original Farm Land Bank Act, and that is what the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. BrypErvpP] will tell you about 
before he gets through. But that has been taken away. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

: Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman from South Caro- 
na. 

Mr. FULMER. Is it not a fact that under the original bill 
that was the whole purpose of the bill? But today they are 
sending men into the various land-bank districts who have 
never been in those districts, and they are running the affairs 
of the Federal land banks. 

Mr. LEMKE. That is correct. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Under section 17 of the bill I notice that 
it extends to any farmer or member of his family who lost 
his or her farm by foreclosure since 1921 certain benefits. 
Now, suppose the gentleman had foreclosed a mortgage for 
a client of his in 1922 and the redemption period has become 
absolute. The farm has been sold to a third person. How 
would this bill apply to a situation of that kind? 

Mr. LEMKE. I am afraid the gentleman has misread the 
bill. The farmer may buy a similar farm. It says, “similar 
farm”, expressly. The gentleman is misconstruing the in- 
tent of the bill. That is not the intent and we are going to 
amend that and bring it up to about 1925 or 1928. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The clear purpose of that provision is to 
permit a farmer or a person who has lost his farm to buy it 
back, provided the person who now holds it wants to sell it. 

Mr. LEMKE. Yes. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Does not this bill purely and simply give 
the farmer an opportunity to reorganize his capital structure 
to meet present-day conditions? This Congress yoted for 
section 77B, which permits business to go into court and 
reorganize its capital structure downward, and does not this 
measure give the farmer the same opportunity? 

Mr. LEMKE. It gives the farmer the privilege of reorgan- 
izing at such a rate of interest that he can make good. It 
takes into consideration ability to pay, rather than the rate 
of interest involved. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it or is it not true, according to the 
paper we received from the Farm Credit Administration, 
that only 66 percent of the farms of the country are not 


mortgaged? 

Mr. LEMKE. I would say that is not true. 

Mr. CELLER. How many farms are mortgaged, by per- 
centage? 

Mr. LEMKE. I would say that depends on what you con- 


sider to be a farm. If you take the acreage, I would say 
about 80 percent is mortgaged; but if you include the little, 
small farms and consider it from the standpoint of individual 
farms, including the little chicken and truck farms, and so 
forth, of those who live near the large cities, as is being done 
in that statement, then a lesser number are mortgaged; but 
I want to take it by acreage, and I would say that 80 percent 
or more of the acreage of the Nation is mortgaged. 

Mr. CELLER. How many farms are there left that are not 
mortgaged? 

Mr. LEMKE. I do not know, and neither does the Farm 
Credit Administration. ; 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
two questions? 

Mr. LEMKE. Yes. 

Mr. COLDEN. The gentleman’s bill provides, as I under- 
stand it, for about one-third of the farm indebtedness of this 
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country. What is the gentleman going to do about the other 
two-thirds? 

Mr. LEMKE. I may say that this refinancing under the 
bill will be under the control of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, and at present it has been unable to take care of 
them all; and we will take $3,000,000,000 more out of the 
$5,000,000,000 it has not seen fit to take care of, and then we 
will use the money that comes in as a revolving fund and 
continue this plan until we get all the farmers of this Nation 
out of debt; and suspend all this resettlement business where 
it costs $18,000 to settle a farmer in Alaska, when if the same 
amount of money had been given to the farmers here in this 
country they would be the richest people in the Nation. 

Mr. COLDEN. And you are going to charge one class 4 
and 5 and 6 percent and another class 14% percent. 

Mr. LEMKE. You have always done that, and some are 
now paying 6 and 7 and 8 percent and some are paying less. 

Mr. COLDEN. As I read the bill, there is no limitation on 
the amount you are lending to each farmer. 

Mr. LEMKE. The limitation is already fixed by the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

Mr. COLDEN. What is the limit? 

Mr. LEMKE. I think $25,000. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr.CARPENTER. According to my experience, the great- 
est difficulty the farmer is up against today is the high rate 
of interest he has to pay. Does the gentleman agree with 
that? 

Mr. LEMKE. Yes. 

Mr. CARPENTER. And one of the greatest benefits the 
farmer will get out of this bill will be lower rates of interest. 

Mr. LEMKE. Lower rates of interest, and not only that 
but the preservation of 2,000,000 farm homes in this Nation. 

Mr. CARPENTER. And is it not the gentleman’s judg- 
ment that one of the main reasons for the opposition to this 
legislation is the opposition of the banks and mortgage com- 
panies to the lower rates of interest as proposed in the legis- 
lation? 

Mr. LEMKE. I do not know where the opposition comes 
from. It seems to be an underground channel, and I have 
not been able to discover it. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. I would like to state to the gentleman, in 
line with the statement made by the gentleman to my right 
that you are discriminating as to $6,000,000,000 worth of farm 
mortgages; is not that the case today with the Federal land 
banks? 

Mr. FULMER. They have refinanced about $3,000,000,000 
worth and under this bill we would continue to take that 
same type of loan just as fast as any other and the farmers 
are now paying 5, 6, 7, and 8 percent. 

Mr. LEMKE. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. With reference to mortgaged farms, 
under date of May 9, the Farm Credit Administration ad- 
dressed me and sent me five tables. Table no. 5 states: 

Number of farms in the United States, January 1, 1935, 
census of 1935, 6,812,049. 

Estimated number of mortgaged farms, 2,300,000. 

Number of tenant farms, including croppers, in the United 
States, January 1, 1935, census of 1935, 2,865,155. 

Mr. LEMKE. I thank the gentleman for the information. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I want to say to the gentleman that I 
am sympathetic, as you know, and expect to vote for this 
bill, but I would like to ask the gentleman a question for 
information, 
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I had @ wire this morning from a constituent of mine 
who lives in my home county. He bought a valuable farm 
at peak price. He has a loan on it with the Federal land 
bank. Due to the depression and the slump in the value of 
real estate and farm commodities he has been unable to meet 
the payments and the farm is advertised to be sold on the 
23d of this month. I would like to ask the gentieman in what 
way will this bill benefit and help that farmer? 

Mr. LEMKE. I do not know what the law is in your State 
but if he has a year redemption then he would have an 
opportunity to refinance up to the present value of that 
farm. If he cannot make an arrangement there is no relief 
because we cannot compel the creditor to accept less than 
the amount due unless he has the good judgment and 
decency to take another loan on the farm and put the man 
on a self-sustaining basis. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. DolI understand if the farm is sold on 
the 23d of this month and this bill became a law, which I 
hope it will, that within a year he will have an opportunity 
to refinance the farm at present values? 

Mr. LEMKE. Absolutely. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I ypield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Section 3 authorizes the liquidation of 
farm mortgages and 75 percent of the value of the insurable 
buildings. What is the limit? 

Mr. LEMKE. The limit is the lien indebtedness. The lien, 
perhaps, on his home. It puts the limit on his indebtedness 
as the present value of the farm. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The limit is the loan indebtedness? 

Mr. LEMKE. Yes. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLANE. The question of interest is the main 
question here involved in this bill as I see it. Since the 
Federal Government loans to the Federal land banks at the 
actual cost of printing—about 30 cents a thousand dollars— 
why should anybody object to a farmer paying 50 times as 
much—1'4 percent interest? 

Mr. LEMKE. That is what the farmers cannot under- 
stand. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I ypield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want to ask this question as 
bearing on the alleged inflation. The gentleman said that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation had issued four 
billions in notes. I want to ask the gentleman where is the 
money; has it not all been reabsorbed by the banks? 

Mr. LEMKE. The money is in the banks, but they cannot 
loan it out because there is no credit left. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. This money will go into the 
banks, too, will it not? 

Mr. LEMKE. It will ultimately find itself in the banks, 
and it will wipe out some of the three hundred billion too 
much public and private debts, and you will not have to be 
looking for new cows to milk in order to satisfy the tax- 
eaters of this Nation. (Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: We come from the city. We would like to know 
whether or not the gentleman would be willing to include in 
this bill city dwellings; and if so, what would be the total 
cost to the Government? 

Mr. LEMKE. I may state you cannot include everything 
in one bill. If I had the power to draw a bill that would 
make everything perfect for all the future, I would decline 
to do it, because I want our children to have something to 
do. [Applause.] 

Mr. CELLER. Does not the gentleman think we should 
have some relief in the cities? 

Mr. LEMKE. You have had the H. O. L. C. A similar 
bill to this was introduced in the Seventy-third Congress by 
Congressman Swank, of Oklahoma, and it has not been fol- 
lowed up by any of these people who wish to help the city 
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home owners. I have been fighting just as hard and will 
continue to fight for the city people. I want the homes 
preserved wherever they are. You do not, expect the Fed- 
eral land banks to make loans in the city any more than we 
expect the H. O. L. C. to make loans on farms. You have 
to keep these two institutions separate. 

Mr. CELLER. But we pay 5 percent on loans in the city. 

Mr. LEMKE. Why do you not introduce a bill to lower 
it? Iam with you. [Applause.] 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEY. The gentleman has made a statement 
which has gone unchallenged, which is a source of some 
concern to me. It has to do with section 7 of the bill. It 
is there provided that the bonds that are not readily pur- 
chased may be taken to the Federal Reserve Board and 
Federal Reserve notes may be issued against them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 45 min- 
utes. 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield myself 5 additional minutes, please. 

Mr. KENNEY. In that connection the gentleman has 
stated that is no more or less than a privilege accorded to 
the Federal Reserve Board at the present time. 

Mr. LEMKE. That is correct. 

Mr. KENNEY. Will the gentleman tell us whether or 
not there is not a distinction there in this case: That we 
are forcing the Federal Reserve Board to issue notes against 
securities that have not been purchased, and for which pre- 
sumably there is no ready market, whereas today, under the 
principle in vogue, currency is issued only against bonds 
which have already been purchased and which presumably 
are marketable. 

Mr. LEMKE. I will state that the bonds against which 
Federal Reserve bank notes have been issued, we have been 
informed, were backed by Insull bonds, and some of those 
may be back of some of the notes that we have in use now. 

Now, I must limit myself because there are others who 
want to speak on this bill. 

Mr. AYERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. AYERS. The gentleman allowed one question to go 
unanswered that must be answered before this House. The 
question was asked where the opposition to this bill came 
from. The opposition comes from the same people who 
opposed the original Patman bill, and secured a bond issue 
in order to pay the bonus bill, so that the banks would secure 
the privilege. It comes from the Liberty League. It comes 
from people outside of this House, organizations in this coun- 
try who have fought every relief measure that this admin- 
istration has put over. That is where it is coming from. It 
is coming from people who are not for the people of this 
Nation. 

Mrs. GREENWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mrs. GREENWAY. Am I correct in understanding that 
the city home cannot be used as a parallel issue for the rea- 
son that the home in the city is an expression of money 
earned, while the farm is an expression of the basis of 
earnings? 

Mr. LEMKE. That is correct. They should be treated 
separately in separate bills. The problems are different and 
must be kept entirely separate for administrative purposes. 
The loan on a farm home is an entirely different problem 
than a loan on a city home. There should be a bill drawn 
to cover urban homes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. And is it not a fact that a 
home owners’ amendment would not be germane to this bill? 

Mr. LEMKE. It would not be. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. There is some difference of opinion. 
For instance, I do not agree exactly with the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Ayers] on this question of inflation. 
The gentleman whom I am interrogating and I possibly do 
not agree on the question of inflation, but I have been told 
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recently that the gentleman has a bill prepared, and that it 
is his purpose, if this bill passes, carrying $3,000,000,000— 
call it inflation or whatever you want to; to introduce that 
bill covering city property, and that Members from the 
city here are being asked to vote for this bill with the 
understanding that the city property will be taken care 
of in the follow-up bill. Is that true? 

Mr. LEMKE, That is not correct. I have offered to draw 
a bill for some of these people who have opposed this bill 
and who have taken their names from the petition, if they 
would introduce it. If they do not know how to draw it, 
I will draw it for them. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MICHENER. There are some who do not fear $3,000,- 
000,000 as inflationary, but there are some of us who fear 
unlimited inflation which another bill might mean. 

Mr. LEMKE. One further word in regard to labor’s posi- 
tion, because a number of statements have been made on this 
subject that are very misleading. I have a letter from Hon. 
I. M. Ornburn, former member of the United States Traffic 
Commission, and now secretary-treasurer of the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor. 
He has endorsed this bill. The Union Label Trades De- 
partment comprises 43 out of 110 national and interna- 
tional unions, including cver 1,000,000 members of organ- 
ized labor. On January 15 of this year Mr. Ornburn sent 
me the following letter: 


I heartily endorse the Frazier-Lemke bill, the purpose of which 
is to refinance the farm mortgages at a lower rate of interest. 
I do not know of any security for Government loans better than 
first mortgages on the productive land owned by American farm- 
ers. Surely if the farms that produce our raw material are not 
good security—nothing else is. 

The opponents of the Frazier-Lemke bill point out that if it is 
passed, more money will be put into circulation. I do not know 
of any better method of restoring prosperity than by increasing 
purchasing power, especially when such money is based upon 
sound security. 

Cordially yours, 
I. M. ORNBURN. 

[Applause.] 


{Here the gavel fell.] 


AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 2066 PROPOSED AND ACCEPTED BY THE STEERING 
COMMITTEE 
Section 2 

Page 2, line 4, beginning with the word “and”, strike out all 

down to and including the word “annum” in line 6. 
Section 3 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “farms” and insert in lieu thereof 
“farm lands.” 

Page 2, line 14, strike out “farms” and insert in Meu thereof 
“farm lands.” 

Page 2, line 19, beginning with the word “In”, strike out all 
down to and including the period in line 3, page 3. 

Section 4 
Page 3, strike out lines 6 to 17, both inclusive. 
Renumber sections 5 to 19 as sections 4 to 18. 
Section 6 

Page 4, line 7, strike out the first comma and all that follows 
down to the period in line 9. 

Page 4, line 13, strike out “the duty of” and insert in lieu 
thereof “lawful for.” 

Section 7 

Page 4, line 19, strike out “Federal Reserve Board” and insert 
in lieu thereof “Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem.” 

Page 4, lines 23 and 24, strike out “Federal Reserve Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System.” 

Page 5, line 1, after the word “reserve” and before the period, 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided, however, That the 
President, in his discretion, by Executive order, may set aside a 
gold fund in the Treasury as a reserve for such notes, out of free 
gold in the Treasury or out of the exchange stabilization fund 
created by section 10 of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, and main- 
tain such reserve fund in an amount equivalent in dollars to not 
less than 20 percent of such notes outstanding.” 

Section 8 

Page 5, lines 5 and 6, strike out “Federal Reserve Board” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 

Section 9 

Page 5, line 11, beginning with the word “Whenever”, strike 
out all, down to and including the word “the” in line 12, and 
insert in lieu thereof “The.” 
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Page 5, lines 13 and 14, strike out “Federal Reserve Board” and 
snes in lieu thereof “Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
system.” 

Page 5, line 17, strike out the figure “2” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “3.” 

Section 13 


Page 7, line 8, strike out the figure “5” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “4.” 
Section 14 


Page 7, line 21, strike out the figure “5” and insert in Meu 


thereof the figure “4.” 
Section 16 

Page 8, line 8, beginning with the word “and”, strike out all 
down to and including the word “by” in line 10. 

Page 8, lines 10 and 11, strike out “Federal Reserve Board” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 

Page 8, line 17, strike out “Federal Reserve Board” and insert 
in lieu thereof “Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 

Section 17 

Page 9, line 1, strike out “1921” and insert “1925.” 

e 9, line 4, strike out “an encumbered farm” and insert in 
lieu thereof “‘a farm not exceeding $10,000 in value.” 

Page 9, line 5, strike out the word “two” and insert in lieu 


thereof the words “three consecutive.” 
Section 18 


Page 9, line 7, beginning with the word “executive”, strike out 
all down to and including the word “Agriculture” in line 8, and 
insert in lieu thereof “Farm Credit Administration.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Coo.rey]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, while this controversy does 
not involve the issue of life and death, at the same time it is 
of vital importance. It is important to me because it is 
important to the people whom I have the honor of represent- 
ing. Regardless of the outcome of this debate, I believe that 
all of us, Republicans and Democrats alike, can well afford 
to center our hopes in the rising glories of this great Nation 
of ours. Surely we are making progress and our leadership 
has declared, “We shall not retreat.” I do not believe this 
Congress will subvert or destroy, but, on the other hand, that 
it will at all times seek to reconstruct and to save the great 
American system, that system which has been builded upon 
the everlasting and immutable principles of justice and 
“equal rights to all men with special privileges to none.” 

I come from one of the great agricultural districts of this 
country, and I am bold and frank to state that as a Con- 
gressman my first love is the farmer of my district, my 
State, and my Nation. I regard agriculture as the mother 
of all arts and the nursemaid of all industry. It animates 
every species of industry; it creates and maintains manu- 
facturers; it gives employment to navigation; it furnishes 
the material for commerce; it is the art of arts and the most 
honorable employment of man; it is the bedrock of well- 
regulated society and is the surest basis of internal peace. 

Coming as I do from one of the great agricultural sections, 
I am anxious at all times to devote my time, my attention, 
and my talent to the solution of the great problems facing 
the farmers of this country today. It was because of my 
interest in agriculture that I wanted to be elected by you 
as a member of the House Committee on Agriculture, so 
that I might have an opportunity to consider all legislation 
which was proposed which might affect the welfare and the 
happiness of those people who earn their living on the farms. 
But, my friends, I hope that I will not permit my zeal to 
become intemperate to the extent that I will depart from 
the leadership of the great party now in power to follow 
some fantastic monetary scheme which is advocated, not by 
this administration, not by the Farm Credit Administration, 
or the Treasury, but by a Republican leadership which seems 
for the moment to have taken over the control of this Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

I take the position that this bill is not fair, that it is not 
just. Why, this bill discriminates within the very class it 
seeks to benefit. If this $3,000,000,000 of additional currency 
is not an expansion of the currency, if it is not inflation, why 
limit the amount to $3,000,000,000 when the farm mortgages 
of the Nation amount to approximately $9,000,000,000? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I must decline to yield. 
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Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman asked for an answer to his 
question. 

Mr. COOLEY. JI do not yield. The gentleman can answer 
it in his own time. 

Mr. RANKIN. I shall be very glad to do so. It can very 
easily be answered. 

Mr. COOLEY. It stands to reason that the Government, 
under this measure, will be called upon to take over the bad 
mortgages. We know that by no act we may pass here today 
or at any time in this Congress, in the light of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, can we impair the obligations of an 
existing contract. We know that a majority of the land 
mortgages of this Nation are held by the insurance com- 
panies and the banks. We know further that the effect of 
this bill will be to “bail out” the insurance companies and the 
banks to the extent of the bad loans they now have on hand, 
because they will not be willing to surrender the good loans 
which pay a higher rate of interest. Yet how can it be sug- 
gested that this bill, which will benefit the banks and the 
insurance companies to the extent of relieving them of their 
bad mortgages to the extent of the full value of the property 
which is encumbered by the mortgage, is opposed by the 
banks and that the bankers have any interest in defeating it. 

Notwithstanding the propaganda, notwithstanding the 
radio speeches, notwithstanding the activities of the Na- 
tional Union for Social Justice and the Catholic father in 
the Shrine of the Little Flower, and notwithstanding the 
speeches that have been made here and elsewhere, I have 
not received a single letter from a single farmer in the 
Fourth District of North Carolina asking me to put my stamp 
of approval upon this bill. 

Mr. DUNN of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I have only a little time. 

I do not own any stock in any insurance company or bank; 
I have no interest in any bank or insurance company, and 
my only interest is to try to do the right thing. 

The author of this bill complains about propaganda. Does 
he stop to think about the propaganda that has emanated 
from the sponsors of this bill, who now complain about the 
information given by the Farm Credit Administration, 
which they call slush? What part of itis slush? What part 
of it is false? What part of it is misleading? They can 
answer this when their time comes. You cannot point out 
wherein it is false or wherein it is misleading. O Mr. Chair- 
man, there has been a desperate effort made to bullwhip and 
browbeat some Members of this Congress into voting for this 
bill. Why, they told me that the general assembly of the 
great State of North Carolina had memorialized me to vote 
for this bill. Yes; and the general assembly of my State of 
North Carolina has done other foolish things, my friends. 
One day during the last session its members memorialized 
me to vote for the repeal of the processing tax, the one thing 
that brought more happiness to the farm homes in North 
Carolina than any other act that has ever been passed by the 
Federal Congress. [Applause.] But when they realized 
what they had done and the effect of that act on their part, 
about 2 or 3 days later they sent us another memorial re- 
questing that we not consider the memorial sent earlier urg- 
ing us to vote against the processing tax. 

The proponents of this bill have brought pressure to bear 
from every nook and corner. Shall the legislature of my 
State dictate to me what I should do as a Representative 
of the people of the Fourth District? No, Mr. Chairman; I 
have no control over any votes in this House except one, but, 
thank God, I have control over that vote, and I will not be 
bullwhipped, browbeaten, or intimidated by even the gen- 
eral assembly of my own State, and much less by the Catholic 
priest of Michigan. 

We may as well be fair in the consideration of this matter. 
Are we going to discriminate to the extent of helping only 
one-third of a class? If this is not expansion of the currency, 
or inflation, why not put it up to the limit and make it 
$9,000,000,000? What about the city man who comes to me 
as a Member of Congress and says, “You gave the farmers an 
interest rate of 1% percent. What about the poor city 
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dweller?” 'The humble citizen who is living in a hut in a 
city, trying to earn a livelihood for his little brood, striving 
to pay off the mortgage on his house in order to give shelter 
to his children, are we going to deny him the same fair treat- 
ment you are asking for the farmer? : 

Mr. Chairman, I could not be so unfair. I could not be so 
unjust. Then, if we are going to embrace city mortgages, it 
will not be just $9,000,000,000, but somewhere near $29,000,- 
000,000, and even the most ardent inflationist in this House 
would throw up his hands in holy horror at any such sug- 
gestion as $29,000,000,000 in new currency. Yet we Democrats 
are asked today, after hearing the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration ridiculed and denounced on the floor 
of the House by a Republican, to turn our backs, not only 
upon the leadership of the House, not only upon the Demo- 
cratic Party, but upon that great President who now occupies 
the White House. I know not what course the other Members 
may choose, but, Mr. Chairman, I prefer to stand by Marvin 
Jones, of Texas, and Franklin D. Roosevelt, who I know are 
friends of the farmers, than to stand by LEMKE and FRAZIER, 
the Republicans from Dakota. [Applause.] 

What will happen to the financial structure of this Nation? 
When Uncle Sam holds a mortgage on every poor man’s farm 
and on every poor man’s home in America, either by virtue 
of this legislation or otherwise, what will be the situation 
then? Uncle Sam will be called a Shylock, the cruel holder 
of the lien, and will not be permitted at any time to foreclose 
or collect. There will be cries for moratorium after mora- 
tcrium, and ultimately there will be a demand for cancela- 
tion, which can end only in chaos. This program will lead us 
down the primrose path of inflation and bring chaos to this 
‘Nation. Do not forget that it is being sponsored by a gen- 
tleman who delights in opposing the present occupant of the 
White House and who would rejoice in his defeat. Shall we 
repudiate our President and follow a new leadership? The 
gentleman sponsoring this bill seems to be very much excited 
about helping the farmers of this Nation, but back of it all 
is money—money. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is not a solution of our farm prob- 
lem. It leads us not to equality for agriculture. The Fed- 
eral land banks and the land bank commissioner have re- 
financed practically all of the debt-burdened farmers of my 
district. We could give the farmers an interest rate of 11% 
percent, but still the great problem would confront us to- 
morrow just as much as it did yesterday. We should enact 
legislation which will bring to the farmers of this Nation 
a fair and just price for the commodities they produce by 
their sweat and toil, a price that will return them a fair 
profit for their labors. Then you would not hear the farmers 
complaining about an interest rate of 142 percent or 3 or 4 or 
5 percent. We must find a market for the tremendous sur- 
pluses produced by this great Nation and when we find that 
market, either at home or abroad, or when we can give the 
farmers of the Nation even the price they received under 
the A. A. A., they will pay the 3'2-percent interest rate, they 
will retire their loans, they will pay their taxes, and they will 
not be calling upon Congress to pass relief bills for them. 
Therein is the solution, and instead of our talking so much 
about this measure, if we would devote our time and atten- 
tion to a solution of the surplus problem of this country 
we would be making headway. [Applause.] 

I believe that the present administration is fostering the 
highest form of democracy, that it is sincerely seeking to 
find a new freedom for the men and women who work in 
the fields and factories of the Nation, and is sincerely striv- 
ing to solve the titanic problems confronting a complex 
civilization. This administration has brought a degree of re- 
lief to the farmers of the Nation and will continue in its 
efforts in the direction of equality for agriculture. Again I 
repeat, shall we repudiate that leadership and place our 
stamp of approval upon a half-baked proposition which is 
sponsored by Republicans? 

The low rate of interest which this bill proposes to give to 
approximately one-third of the debt-burdened farmers, 
would be unfair to the remaining two-thirds who must con- 
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tinue to pay interest rates varying from 314 to 8 percent. 
The same injustice will be visited upon future generations 
of farmers, who, of course, will not be benefited by the 
pending bill. The contemplated low rate of interest would, 
in effect, put a premium upon mortgaged property and 
penalize the thrifty while benefiting the unfortunate. The 
difference in the rate of interest which will be paid by those 
whose property is mortgaged and who are fortunate enough 
to refinance under the pending measure, and the rate of 
interest which will be paid by the ordinary citizen who has 
been thrifty and whose farm is not mortgaged, and by 
those whose farms are mortgaged and who are unable to 
refinance under the bill, would be more than sufficient to 
pay the taxes upon the property. The effect of the measure, 
therefore, would be to make the farms refinanced under the 
bill tax free while other farmers are tax burdened. Is this 
just? Is this fair? The premium placed upon the mort- 
gaged property would naturally increase its resale value to 
such an extent that the benefits of this bill would be more 
than offset by the increased price which subsequent pur- 
chasers would have to pay. The only benefit, therefore, 
would go to the owner of the property which is now mort- 
gaged and which is refinanced under the bill. The two- 
thirds of the farmers whose farms are now free and clear of 
debt, as well as farmers who could not refinance under the 
bill, would obviously be hurt rather than helped by this 
proposed legislation. No individual or private agency could 
compete with the Government in this field. The result 
would be, to illustrate what I mean, if a prospective pur- 
chaser desired to purchase a farm, say of the value of 
$10,000, which is encumbered with the Frazier-Lemke mort- 
gage, for its full value, at the rate of interest of 112 percent, 
the principal to be repaid over a period of 47 years, and 
another man owns a $10,000 farm which is unencumbered, 
which he is willing to sell upon reasonable terms, the de- 
ferred payments to bear a reasonable rate of interest, but 
who is unable to finance the deferred payments at 145- 
percent interest and over a period of 47 years, certainly, it 
is only natural to suppose that the prospective purchaser 
would prefer to purchase the mortgaged farm with the low 
rate of interest and easy terms. Certainly, it would be 
difficult, under these circumstances, for a thrifty man, whose 
farm was not mortgaged, to dispose of it profitably in the 
event he desired to sell. 

Since only approximately 66 percent of the farms in the 
United States are mortgaged, and since the amount contem- 
plated by this bill is only approximately 3343 percent of the 
amount of the outstanding farm mortgages, the $3,000,000,- 
000 provided under H. R. 2066 would take care of approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the farmers whose farms are mortgaged 
at the present time and would, therefore, provide benefits for 
less than 15 percent of all of the farmers of the country at 
the expense of the 85 percent remaining, of the farmers and 
other taxpayers. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK SYSTEM WOULD BE RUINED 


If a substantial percentage of land-bank borrowersrefinanced 
their loans under the provisions of H. R. 2066, the Federal land 
banks would receive cash for the mortgages so refinanced, 
which cash they would have to hold, since they would be 
unable to call outstanding issues of farm-loan bonds, most 
of which bear interest at from 3 to 4% percent and are not 
callable for from 8 to 10 years. Since there are no sound 
securities in which the banks could invest the cash thus 
obtained on a basis which would yield an amount sufficient 
to pay the interest on their bonds, they would inevitably be 
forced to default, which would mean receivership and even- 
tual liquidation of the system. ‘This would mean the loss of 
the $113,000,000 capital stock investment of some 600,000 
farmer borrowers through the system, as well as some $217,- 
000,000 which the Government has invested. © 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS UNDER PRESENT LEGISLATION 
Nearly 750,000 loans for approximately $2,000,000,000 have 
been made by the Federal land banks and the land bank com- 
missioner since May 1, 1933. Estimated scale-downs in con- 
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nection with these operations approximate $200,000,000. 
Annual interest reductions as a result of such refinancing 
amount to $38,000,000 on the basis of the contract rate. When 
temporary interest reductions are added, the total saving to 
the farmers of the country for the year ending June 30, 1936, 
will approximate $74,000,000. 

Liberal provision has been made for deferring principal 
payments and for granting an extension of time on past- 
due items where farmers, through no fault of their own, have 
been unable to meet their obligations. 

With decreased interest charges and improved prices the 
amount of farm products required to pay interest charges 
has decreased materially. Whereas in 1932, 25.5 bales of 
cotton were required to pay the interest on a $10,000, 6%- 
percent farm mortgage; the interest charges on a $10,000 
Federal land-bank loan in 1935 could be paid with only 5.9 
bales of cotton. Similar improvement has taken place in 
other lines of agricultural production. 

For the country as a whole, 9.6 percent of the gross farm 
income was required to pay the interest on the farm-mort- 
gage debt in 1932. In 1935 the corresponding figure was 
4.5 percent, the lowest during the 10-year period, 1926-35. 

The number of delinquent Federal land-bank borrowers 
has declined substantially. As of December 31, 1933, ap- 
proximately 47 percent of all Federal land-bank borrowers 
were delinquent; as of December 31, 1934, 34 percent of 
such borrowers were delinquent; while as of December 31, 
1935, only 27 percent of all borrowers were delinquent. 

During 1935 the farmers of the country voluntarily repaid 
principal to the Federal land banks in an amount greater 
than they would have been required to pay had no deferment 
privilege been granted. 

During 1926 it is estimated that there were 18.2 foreclosures 
per 1,000 farms in the United States. In 1932 the figure 
reached 38.8 foreclosures per 1,000 farms. By 1935 the num- 
ber had decreased to 19 foreclosures per 1,000 farms. 

I am consistent in my opposition to the pending bill in its 
present form. I voted against reporting it by the Agriculture 
Committee. I was anxious to have an opportunity to study 
the feasibility of lowering the rate of interest now given to 
farmers by the Farm Credit Administration and, if possible, to 
vote for and to support some measure which might bring 
some equitable relief to the farmers of the Nation at large, 
but a vote was demanded and the bill was reported. The 
Rules Committee was discharged and the bill is now before 
the House. I can only express the hope that it may meet 
with defeat. While I have no desire to urge unduly the 
Members of the House to cast their vote against this measure, 
I do urge you to give it the benefit of your very best thought. 
I may be wrong and I may be mistaken. If I am, the error 
can some day be corrected. [CApplause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis]. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, this bill pro- 
poses an immediate inflation of the currency by more than 
50 percent. I cannot vote for the bill, worthy as its intended 
beneficiaries are, and I want to give my reasons. 

There are 33,000,000 life-insurance policy-holders in the 
United States. These policies average $2,000. And their 
paid-in value aggregates over $20,000,000,000, more than the 
total value of the railroads of the United States. Nearly one 
in every four of the population holds such a policy or is 
interested in its benefits. Some 328 insurance companies are 
conducting this massive business, and it may be said with 
patriotic pride for them that they have in recent years 
passed through the most crucial financial test that insurance 
companies might have ever successfully met. 

Sir, in Austria, in Germany, in France, and in Italy, before 
the war they had like life-insurance companies equally well 
managed and discharging a similar great function of saving 
for the people; but what happened to them? Following the 
war, under an inflation of the currency of these countries, the 
entire value of the Austrian insurance policyholders was lost. 
Eighty percent of the paid-in value of the French insurance 
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policyholders was lost, 75 percent of the Italian policyholders 
was lost, and 90 percent of the German policyholders was 
sacrificed. 

What was the occasion of tragedies so Nation-wide and so 
utterly devastating to such a worthy part of their popula- 
tion? Ah, it was the policy of paying public debts and mar- 
keting public policies with printing-press money by inflation 
statesmen in those countries. In Germany, for example, al- 
though they came out of the war with less than 37 billion 
marks, later inflation raised the currency to 2,000 billions in 
1922 to 28 quadrillion marks in September of that year and 
by December to the superastral figure of 497 quintillion 
marks. 


Mr. Chairman, this stupendous inflation of these currencies 
occurred not because anybody wanted it to occur, not because 
anybody intended that it should occur, it occurred because 
once inflation got started down its toboggan, nobody could 
stop its headlong descent to financial anarchy and perdition. 


In Germany, for example, the purchasing value of the 
mark began rapidly to fall. At length employers and em- 
Ployees found it necessary to readjust their wages monthly; 
soon they had to readjust wages weekly; then, at length, every 
day; and near the tragic end of the chapter the workmen 
were allowed an extra hour at noon to go out and spend the 
day’s wages, in order that they might get some value for their 
toil before the day’s inflation had destroyed the fruits of 
the morning’s labors. Depositors, sensing the situation, with- 
drew their savings out of the savings banks to spend them 
before they became valueless, and within a year all the sav- 
ings banks were empty and have not yet fully recovered. 


The farmers—yes, the farmers, too—were victims, for when 
they sold their products they immediately had to spend. 
They bought diamonds—diamond rings—and stockbrokers 
bought carpenter tools in order that at the end of the insane 
frenzy of inflation they should have something real in their 
hands to trade for their needs. All kinds of pensions existed 
over there, earned pensions as well as public pensions, and 
what happened to them? In Austria a $50 pension, for 
example, dropped to a value of $7.35 a month and never got 
back beyond the point of $25. 

Now, perhaps, you say, “Oh, well, Mr. Lewis, this was all 
due to the war.” It was not due to the war. It did not 
happen in Great Britain, that suffered as much from the 
prosecution of the war as Italy, France, Germany, or Austria. 
It was due to the falsity, implicit and inescapable, in the 
inflation philosophy. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I cannot yield. 

Now, in this measure there is an immediate issue of $3,000,- 
000,000 involved. I want to say to you sober Representatives 
of the American people, this is the largest first step in in- 
flation ever undertaken in history. If it succeeds in this 
measure, it will be followed by others. We will then be on 
the toboggan with Austria, Germany, Italy, and France, and 
when once on that toboggan, our statesmen will no more be 
able to control the subsequent train of events than the 
inflation leaders of those countries. 


My God, have we not had enough of the lessons of infla- 
tion in the fields of both public and private finance? Weknow 
what such inflation, printing-press stocks and bonds, did in 
the field of private investment. We know the story of 1929, 
1930, 1931, and 1932—what followed that false philosophy 
which closed every bank in the United States. After all, 
what is it we want—the restoration which we all seek so 
urgently? It is confidence. Businessmen must have, not 
only confidence in Government—thank God, that confidence 
we fully have—but they must have a confidence in one 
another and especially in the financial instrumentalities of 
commerce. 

We ourselves have worked earnestly to restore the purpose 
of the confidence essential in commerce, in industry, and in 
our financial organization. But the passage of a bill like 
this, ladies and gentlemen, would, by one act, utterly wreck 
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this work of restoration during the last 3 years. It would 
destroy all reasonable hopes for years. I dare not now pull 
back the curtain to disclose the financial anarchy that would 
ensue with another break-down of the financial credit of 
both the Government and our private financial organizations. 

Sir, there are two motives impelling this measure. I shall 
speak of the worthy one first. It is that appeal which the 
farm makes to all human beings. Yes, the farm was the 
cradle of civilization. Yes, the farm is still the best man 
maker and the best woman maker on the face of the earth. 
Certainly there could have been no government, no religious 
or ethical system without their development on the farm 
throughout the ages. 

(The time of Mr. Lewis of Maryland having expired, he 
was given 2 minutes more.) 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. We all acknowledge that, but I 
want to say that this bill provides no remedy for farm injus- 
tices. Give the farmers a just price for their product; that is 
the remedy. [Applause.] 

Now, another motive actuating this measure is politics. If 
the American people do not soon go on strike against politics, 
they may wake up some morning to learn that they have 
no Government left to play politics with. It is true that no 
Philip of Macedon has ever horsed his way over the North 
American Continent; and firmly we Americans are resolved 
that no ambitious and unscrupulous imitator of Stalin, Hitler, 
or Mussolini ever shall. Yet if ever the work of Washington 
shall be undone, charge it now to irresponsible legislation 
of this character. 

Now, my fellow Members, I thank you warmly for the pa- 
tience with which you have heard the reasons why one 
Member, representing, as I think, one of the best agricultural 
districts in the United States, finds it necessary to so differ 
with the proponents of this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Go.LpssoroucH]. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman, I listened with 
great interest to the speeches of the gentleman from North 
Carolina and of my distinguished friend from Maryland. I 
think it is a pity that this discussion cannot avoid emotion, 
because if there ever was a matter which required intel- 
lectual processes, it is the matter now before the committee. 

My distinguished colleague from Maryland, in his impas- 
sioned appeal about inflation, lost sight of two fundamental 
facts which stand out through all history from the begin- 
ning of time until the present moment. One of these facts 
is that inflation has never occurred anywhere at any time 
in a stable government. The second fact is that inflation 
cannot occur until all the wanted goods and services which 
can be produced have been distributed or are being dis- 
tributed. These two fundamental facts are entirely lost 
sight of by the eloquent gentleman from North Carolina and 
by my colleague from Maryland. 

Now, let us see whether or not some of those who find it 
necessary to vote for this bill are inflationists. When we 
began to consider the Banking Act of 1935, we found that 
the excess reserves of the member banks of this country 
amounted to $2,700,000,000. We found that the necessary 
reserves amounted to $2,700,000,000. We realized that there 
was danger of a tremendous inflation, because these excess 
reserves, when used by the banks, could be multiplied by at 
least 15 and result in $40,000,000,000 of loanable funds. So 
the House committee, when it introduced the bill, provided 
that the Federal Reserve Board, in order to prevent exces- 
sive inflation or deflation, should have control of the reserves 
of member banks and raise and lower them as they saw fit, 
in order to prevent inflation and deflation. 

We did two other things in the House in order to prevent 
inflation. We knew that the reserves of the Federal Reserve 
banks amounted to $4,200,000,000. We realized that meant 
that the Federal Reserve banks had available to lend to 
member banks two and one-half times that amount, or over 
$10,000,000,000. We realized that if that money was bor- 
rowed by the member banks and expanded 15 times when 
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loaned, it would amount to more than $150,000,000,000. We 
realized that combining the two potential inflations of the 
member banks and the reserves of the Federal Reserve 
banks, we would have the tremendous sum of over $190,000,- 
000,000. So what did the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency do? We tried to give the entire right to raise 
the reserves to the Governors of the Federal Reserve Board. 
But what we were finally able to do over the opposition of 
the conferees on the part of the Senate, and over the bank- 
ers’ opposition, was to give the Federal Reserve Board the 
right to raise the reserves up to 100 percent. With that 
right to raise the reserves up to 100 percent, it could wipe 
out the $2,700,000,000 of excess reserves of the member 
banks, and prevent that $40,000,000,000 inflation. That is 
what the House Committee on Banking and Currency and 
the conferees, supported by the House, did to prevent infla- 
tion. That is one of the things. And realizing the tre- 
mendous potential inflation because of the $4,200,000,000 of 
reserves of the Federal Reserve banks which could be trans- 
lated into $157,000,000,000, we succeeded, after days and 
nights of toil, in getting into the bill a provision that the 
Federal Reserve Board should control the rediscount rates, 
which means that the Federal Reserve Board can so raise 
the rediscount rates as to entirely prevent this $157,000,- 
000,000 inflation or any part of it. 

Did you ever hear of the Liberty League, did you ever 
hear of the Economy League, did you ever hear of the great 
credit structure which has its apex in Wall Street denounce 
the condition we found when we began to consider the 1935 
bill? No. We had to fight that element every inch of the 
road in order to prevent this great inflation. They do not 
care anything about inflation so long as it is inflation created 
by debts to them. And they come in here and talk about 
inflation, involving the relatively insignificant sum of $3,000,- 
000,000 in real money. God save the mark! 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman, it has been im- 
possible up to this time to create the substantial meditum of 
exchange in this country except by debt. This débt is 
mounting hundreds of millions of dollars a year. The acks 
of the American people are bowed down by it. Unde» this 
system, instead of the masses of the people gettin? the 
benefit of what the people can produce, we are dest%oying 
production that is needed by millions of people who ao not 
know where their breakfast is coming from 10 days:from 
now. While I could not have introduced a bill liké this, 
arbitrary in its provisions, unscientific in its demonst,tion, 
yet it serves notice on the great creditor class that th® peo- 
ple of the United States are beginning to find out oe ‘re is 
some way they can transact their business without: Szoing 
from the cradle to the grave with a burden of debt orf their 
shoulders, which their children for the next generatioy., and 
for generations yet unborn, will have to bear. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it is because of that broad prificiple, 


because of the fact that this socialization of credit {msti- 
tutes a beginning of understanding that there is no yeason 
in a rich country like this why we should transact ous busi- 


ness based on debt, that I am supporting this bill. Ttfere is 
another rearon. For 50 years I have been watchilg the 
farmer. When I was a little boy driving around with my 
grandfather, who was a country doctor, I saw how they 
were burdened with debt. I know of hundreds of’ cases 
where that same debt, as I said before, has been transmitted 
from generation to generation; and whenever I can help 
them I propose to do it. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. May]. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I grew up on a farm, remained 
on it, and worked on it until I was 25 years of age. I 
went from the farm to the practice of law and in connection 
with it had the privilege of serving at the head of a national 
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bank for more than 20 years. When the inflation, or defia- 
tion, or whatever you call it, came to us in 1933 and all of 
the banks in this country were closed, the one with which I 
had been associated for 20 years stood like the Rock of 
Gibraltar and paid out at the back door while the President’s 
Executive order was in existence in order to keep people from 
starving. That was because we had adopted a rule early in 
the history of the institution that we loaned money on real- 
estate mortgages based upon 50 percent of the fair market 
value of the farm. The Frazier-Lemke bill, in violation of 
the banking rule, and of the rule of insurance companies 
that have made millions and billions of dollars of real-estate 
loans, authorizes the Federal Government to lend money 
based upon not the fair and reasonable value of land but 
upon the fair value of the land. It authorizes loans to be 
made based upon 75 percent of the value of the buildings 
and improvements. It authorizes loans to be made upon 
65 percent of the value of livestock—something that is tran- 
sitory, something that is liable to be carried away, liable to 
to be lost; in fact, it is perishable property, just like the 
buildings are perishable, as they may be lost through fire 
and things of that kind. Having grown up on a farm, hav- 
ing worked with my hands as a toiler for low wages from 
the age of 10 to 25, having been associated with banking 
circles, having had long years of experience in the law prac- 
tice, I feel that I am in position to know something of the 
danger of this character of legislation, and I feel that I am 
able to speak with some feeling of confidence on this subject. 
I want some of the proponents of this legislation to answer 
this question, Whether the Federal Government has done 
more for any other group of our people than it has done for 
the American farmer? And whether or not the Seventy- 
third and Seventy-fourth Congresses have done any more for 
any other class of people than we have done for the Ameri- 
can farmer? I am glad to have voted for and supported all 
farm-relief legislation since I have been a Member of this 
body. 

I, therefore, as a Democrat, and as one who believes in the 
fundamental principle of equal and exact justice to all men 
with exclusive privileges to none, believe it is infinitely unfair 
to say to about 85 percent of the American farmers who have 
borrowed from the Federal land banks and from the Federal 
Land Bank Commissioners at 5 and 6 percent interest that we 
will lend to another class of American farmers at 1% percent 
interest. I believe in equal treatment to all and special priv- 
ileges to none. I am afraid—desperately afraid—that after 
this Congress—and when I say this Congress I mean the two 
sessions of the Seventy-fourth Congress—has laid upon the 
back of the Federal Government a bonded indebtedness of 
$21,000,000,000, that if we thrust upon it through these loans 
another $3,000,000,000 we may bring the terrible monster of 
inflation upon this country that will make it necessary for 
the people of this country—what people?—the laborers of 
America, the working people, numbering in all the erafts and 
trades more than 40,000,000 of our citizens, to do what the 
people of Germany had to do during their period of inflation. 
Following the World War the streetcar conductor who worked 
on a wage base of $5 per day had to get off his streetcar in 
the evening and take a market basket full of German marks 
to the store before he could buy enough food for one meal. 
This is the thing we are coming to if this character of legis- 
lation is passed. I do not care whether the President of the 
United States be Herbert Hoover or Franklin D. Roosevelt, I 
would follow him in opposition to this bill because I believe 
first in the foundation stone of the great American Republic 
that is laid upon the great doctrine of equal and exact justice 
to all men, with exclusive privileges to none. [Applause.] 

Let us see what else they do in this bill. They will, of 
course, never come to do it unless this Congress has gone 
crazy or unless I have gone crazy; and I hope I have not; 
but if I should vote for this bill I would feel as though I had. 

Do you believe it is fair to me as a farmer to require me 
to pay even 5-percent interest on a farm loan and then say 
to my neighbor just across the fence that you will lend him 
money at 142 percent? What happens to the 85 percent of 
our farmers who have not borrowed from the banks? Sixty- 
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six percent of them have no mortgages at all. This 85 per- 
cent of the farmers who have not borrowed from the banks 
would be up against the worst sort of discrimination any 
man could conceive. Why? Because you know that a loan 
extending 47 years at 144-percent interest is far below a 
reasonable rental value of any farm, and the result of it 
would be that there would be a market for the man whose 
loan extended 47 years at 1% percent, and no market for 
the man who is paying 6 percent. So it would discriminate 
against 85 percent of the farmers in order to help 15 percent 
of them. If you are going to lend $3,000,000,000 in this coun- 
try to 15 percent of the farmers and make it on a 47-year 
basis, at 14% percent, you are going to leave out of consider- 
ation $21,000,000,000 of indebtedness on urban and city 
property that is under mortgage at from 4 to 6 percent. 

Let justice be done to all our farmers without discrimina- 
tion. Inflation is always followed by an era of destructive 
deflation, such as we have experienced since October 1929, 
for which we are now having to pay the penalty in billions 
oi dollars. Who were the greatest sufferers under the de- 
flation that followed that credit inflation? It was the laborer 
and the consumer. The laborer in lower wages and resulting 
inevitable suffering. The consumer in higher prices and less 
to eat and wear. Notwithstanding my great sympathy for 
the farmer, this is such a dangerous and discriminatory 
character of legislation that I cannot support it. I must 
stand by the toilers and wage earners and with the President 
[Applause.] 

If it is not inflationary, then let us bale out all of the 
banks and insurance companies that hold these mortgages. 
If it is not inflationary, let us put on top of the $20,000,000- 
000 that we have already put the Government in debt an- 
other twenty or thirty billion dollars; then we will have a 
sure enough problem on our hands. We will have not merely 
inflation but chaos. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to answer the distin- 
guished gentleman, who is a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Was not the same condition practiced by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation? Did they not lend 
money cheaper to one borrower than the borrower could get 
from outside sources? The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration did all the things the gentleman has been complain- 
ing of. 

Mr. MAY. If the gentleman is going to answer, I will not 
have time to answer my colleague. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation laid down certain rules and regulations 
covering industries, which rules and regulations were based 
on sound banking rules and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration followed them. But if it be true that Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has discriminated, is that a reason 
why we should? In this instance we are adopting a rule 
which provides for 144-percent interest, based on the full 
value of the farm. If the farmers are as hard up as they 
say they are, and everybody knows they are doing better than 
they have done in the last 10 years, they will move off, aban- 
don, and leave their farms. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Following the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. WuiTe], my distinguished friend, 
does the gentleman think that because the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation might have practiced some little dis- 
crepancy or discrimination that makes it right for us to go 
ahead with this kind of legislation and continue that sort of 
practice? 

Mr. MAY. I should say that was the basis of the gentle- 
man’s argument and the reason for his statement. His posi- 
tion is perfectly in harmony with this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to answer the gentleman from 
Maryland, who is a member of the great Banking and Cur- 
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rency Committee of the House. He says there has been no 
complaint from the Federal Reserve Bank, there has been no 
complaint from insurance companies, and there has been 
none from Wall Street. Of course, they do not complain 
because they expect the Federal Government to bail them 
out on a lot of stale loans. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr: Chairman, there seems to be some 
apprehension on the part of the preceding speaker that the 
passage of this legislation will bring on inflation. I would 
direct the attention of the Members of the House to section 6, 
on page 4, which provides for refinancing farm indebtedness 
through the issuance of bonds, and only in the event the 
bonds fail to sell will currency be issued, and then in an 
amount not to exceed $3,000,000,000. 

I look upon this measure as the remedy necessary to bring 
agriculture back to a reasonable level of prosperity. We may 
legislate until we are black in the face in an attempt to 
restore prosperity in this country, but I say there will be no 
prosperity, and there can be no prosperity, until we have 
restored the buying power of the farmers. You cannot expect 
the farmer to regain his buying power so long as the greater 
part of his income is devoted to the payment of taxes and 
interest. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GoLpsBorovcH] 
referred to the fact that he had known several generations of 
farmers in his State, most of whom passed on debts from one 
generation to another. That is the case all over the country. 
The children of farmers inherit debts rather than property, 
and it has peen my observation that these debts increase 
with time. 

We reduced the interest rate for the farmer a short time 
ago, but the reduction was not sufficient to be of assistance. 
The farmer must get money at the rate that the Frazier- 
Lemke bill provides if he is going to work his way out and 
again become a contributing factor to the welfare of cur 
country. There is no class legislation involved in the pending 
measure. 

Can any Member of this House give any good reason why a 
farmer should not get money at the same rate of interest that 
is carried by much of the commercial paper put out by cor- 
porations? Surely no Member of this body will contend that 
a conservative farm mortgage is not better than any other 
form of security. I would say that a farm mortgage is even 
better security than Government bonds, because all wealth 
comes from the soil. 

During the war we loaned billions of dollars to the Allies at 
1% and 2 percent. It has turned out that those advances 
have resulted in total loss through repudiation. Shall it be 
said that we are more considerate of foreign nations than we 
are of the people who raise the food for our tables and provide 
us with clothing? 

The Frazier-Lemke bill deserves to pass both Houses of 
Congress with an overwhelming majority. It is one of the 
most beneficial pieces of legislation that we have ever had 
before us. I regard it as the best possible insurance for the 
perpetuation of the Republic. 

One-third of our farmers are renters, according to the 
census of 1935. We may pass laws without number prohib- 
iting the teaching of communism and other forms of de- 
structive radicalism, but all of them combined will not 
contribute as much toward the maintenance of our institu- 
tions as will the passage of the Frazier-Lemke bill, because 
under its operation our tenant farmers would become farm 
owners, and property owners are never radical. I pass this 
thought on to you conservative Members who represent city 
constituencies. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no fear that the passage of the 
Frazier-Lemke bill will bring on inflation, as I have discussed 
it with several sound financiers, who have assured me that 
there is not the least possibility of that happening unless the 
measure is materially broadened. Of course, no one wants 
inflation. We saw what happened in Europe following the 
war, and no Member of this body would vote to bring on such 
a condition in this country. I feel that this legislation is 
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necessary to the welfare of our country, and I strongly urge 
every Member of this body to vote for it. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FresmncEr]. 

Mr. FIESINGER. Mr. Chairman, the discharge rule on 
the pending bill has caused me a great deal of trouble, 
because as a result of my refusing to sign the discharge 
petition I had opposition in the primary and the people 
in my district are voting on my case today. I have been 
out in my district for the last 2 weeks, and I have told the 
people that I was going to vote against this iniquitous bill. 
[Applause.] So they know where I stand. I would like 
to let the Members know where we stand as a Democratic 
Party if we pass this piece of legislation. 

The Democratic Party in only one instance in its history 
has even gone off on the proposition of sound money. 
The Democratic Party in its platform of 1932 declared for 
sound money, and this bill violates every principle of sound 
money. It does more than that, Mr. Chairman; this bill 
violates a monetary principle that has come down to us 
through the centuries; that is, that money belongs to the 
people and does not belong to the state. This bill con- 
templates that money belongs to the state. If you set aside 
the principle that has come down through the experience 
of the centuries, then we are indeed going down the prim- 
rose path that was suggested by my friend, the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The Committee on Agriculture voted this bill out of com- 
mittee without any great studies made of it, and this bill 
was never passed upon by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House. They never had it up for considera- 
tion, and we are sitting here today being asked to change 
a principle, without competent committee consideration, 
that has come down through all the ages. 

Mr. Chairman, Mark Sullivan, a week ago Sunday, in 
the Washington Star, had an article, and I want to read 
a small part of it, because I believe it tells what is going 
on and what is likely to happen in this country. 

One of two major dangers which the depression brought to 
America, I have said, was violent inflation of the kind which after 
the war took place in several European countries. This danger 
still exists. I do not wish to overemphasize it. I would not 
make a 50-50 bet that it will take place, though some competent 
judges would. 

And competent judges, as Sullivan says, will know more 
about it after we take a vote on this bill in the House. 

This danger of violent inflation to whatever extent it exists, 
involves within itself the other danger, the danger of a new 
form of society and government, for, if inflation should really 
come in America and go on to a catastrophic stage, the result 
would be a collapse, a collapse much more serious than the de- 
pression, and after the collapse would come a period of chaos 
in which we would again be subject, as we were in the depres- 
sion and to a greater degree than by the depression, to the danger 
of falling into or being taken into a changed form of society and 
government. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIESINGER. I cannot yield. 

So that it is not possible to consider the two perils separately, 
one, the danger of inflation contains within itself the other, the 
danger of a changed form of society and government. 

This is what you are voting for under this bill. You are 
voting in the final analysis for a changed form of govern- 
ment and I predict you are going to have a dictatorship in 
America. First, you will have chaos and then a dictatorship. 

Mr. Chairman, the Roosevelt administration has with un- 
usual and unrelenting vigor attacked the farm problem. The 
farm problem, in large measure, grew out of the fact that 
farm products had been left while industrial products were 
more or less restricted in their economic play, due to trad> 
barriers, trade agreements, and monopoly. The result was 
that agriculture received too little and industry received too 
much out of the common reservoir of income; to express it 
another way, the farmer’s dollar bought too little of what in- 
dustry had for sale, and industry’s dollar bought too much 
of what agriculture had for sale. Because of this abnormal 
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condition, in large part due to the fact that agriculture 
was subject to different and more hazardous play of eco- 
nomic forces than industry, it cost more to finance agri- 
culture than it did industry. 

Now, as I said, the Roosevelt administration has attacked 
the problem, attempting to give agriculture some of the 
privileges enjoyed by industry, to wit: Regulation of supply 
to demand, to the end that higher prices may be enjoyed; 
lower rates of interest on money needed to finance itself, 
and by the institution of reciprocal-trade agreements, that 
industrial prices may be kept in check if not lowered, and 
also as a means of giving purchasing power to people abroad 
to buy our agricultural products and thus relieve agriculture 
of too much restriction in product, and thus moderate the 
cost thereof, which falls heavily upon the Federal Treasury. 
That the economic system has responded to this treatment 
is borne out by the recovery we have had during the past 
few years. That these policies, in view of the whole eco- 
nomic picture, are essentially sound and helpful, hardly 
anyone will deny, except those who have adverse political 
motives, or those who, because of special economic pressure, 
are chasing rainbows in a field of proposals, which are, to 
say the least, in conflict with administration policies. This 
bill would wreck the whole Roosevelt recovery program. 

Mr. Chairman, some weeks ago when I was being impor- 
tuned to sign discharge petition no. 7 that was upon this 
desk, I tried to make a fair and impartial analysis of the 
Frazier-Lemke bill, and presently I am going to give the 
House and the country the result of my effort. 

Before I begin, let me say that I have been interested in 
lower rates of interest: on farm mortgages and I went down 
recently to the Farm Credit Administration and had a talk 
with Governor Myers, and I pleaded with him to recommend 
that we have lower rates upon farm mortgages. Governor 
Myers seemed to take the position, and with sympathy for 
the farm debtor, that it would disturb the fiscal policy of the 
Government. It is claimed by the proponents of this bill 
that 30,000,000 people—that is practically the entire farm 
population—in the United States are back of its enactment, 
and that some 29 State legislatures have petitioned the Con- 
gress that it be made into law. There is no doubt a consider- 
able force is in favor of this bill. On the other hand, there 
is a very substantial force, including farmers, who are against 
the bill; but among those who have voiced their approval, 
how many would have done so if they had known just what 
consequences this bill would produce? 

Fortunately, information and data is available to indicate 
the possible confines of those most likely interested in the 
measure. The following data was elicited from reports of 
the Department of Agriculture of a very recent date: 

The number of farms in the United States is 6,800,000; 
mortgaged farms, 2,300,000; farms not mortgaged, 4,500,000. 

According to the above there are 6,800,000 farms in the 
United States, and of this number about one chird are cov- 
ered by mortgage debts. Of the 2,300,000 far-- mortgaged, 
800,000 are financed through the Federal land banks at the 
lowest rate of interest ever known for farm mortgages in this 
country or any other country. 

I should think it reasonable to assume that the farmers 
without mortgage debt would not be interested in this meas- 
ure, and those who are financed through the Federal land 
bank at the lowest rate of interest ever known would be only 
passively interested. The remaining owners of farms may 
have an active interest in the measure, although of this 
group not all, by any means, are in distress, for great num- 
bers of them are now financed by banks and insurance 
companies. 

In other words, it was estimated that of the farmers in 
this country, not over 10 or 15 percent were in distress, and 
we are changing a monetary principle that has come down 
through the experiences of the ages to satisfy 10 or 15 per- 
cent of the farmers of this country, and I noticed in the 
document handed to us this morning that has been criticized 
here, that out of a thousand farms in 1926 there were 17.3 
foreclosures, while the number went up in 1933 to 38 farms 
per thousand, and in 1935 it came down to 21, while this 
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year it is estimated the number will be back to 19, or almost 
equal to the 1926 figure, which was what we consider a nor- 
mal year for agriculture. In that year agricultural prices 
were in parity with industrial prices. 

Now, I do not wish anyone to infer from what I have said 
that I have not sympathy for the farmer, or anyone else for 
that matter, who may be in distress. I wish it were possible 
never to have another foreclosure, but that is impossible, and 
there are limits beyond which the Government may not go. 
The Government must at all times be just to all its citizens, 
including our churches, schools, and colleges which pay 4.5 
and 6 percent, and if it accorded preferential treatment to a 
limited group of farm people it most certainly should extend 
the same consideration to all farm owners and to city home 
owners and other classes who can meet reasonable qualifica- 
tions. The size of such an undertaking must serve to reveal 
the absurdity of such a proposition. 

The liquidating and refinancing of these mortgages under 
the plan proposed in this bill would not establish parity on 
the part of agriculture with industrial prices. The use of 
banking credit under the plan proposed by the bill would 
most likely inflate all prices, industrial as well as agricul- 
tural, in like degree and continue any disequilibrium that 
may now exist. Its only effect would be to shift the burden 
of debt of the farmers benefited to the backs of the farmers 
not benefited and to the wage earners, savings-bank deposi- 
tors, holders of insurance policies, and people having and 
living upon fixed incomes. But this is not the worst of it. 
These same classes would pay toll to specwators and holders 
of corporation equities who would reap a rich harvest. 

This measure is class legislation. It is discriminatory 
without helping agriculture, and it injures every other class. 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIESINGER. I will yield if I have the time. 

And, again remembering that but one-third of the farms 
would be entitled to benefit under this bill, the owners of 
these farms would receive an unjustifiable, competitive ad- 
vantage over the other two-thirds not entitled to participate, 
for immediately farms entitled to participate would reflect 
in value the advantage of a subsidized interest rate and long- 
term conditions of payment under amortization. 

For example: A and B have adjoining farms of equal size 
and value. A is entitled to benefit under the terms of the bill. 
Bis not. A’s buyer would probably receive little or no advan- 
tage, because A’s loan or right to secure a loan at less than 
half the rate of interest that long-term money commanded, 
would command a premium for A, measured by B’s disad- 
vantage. We cannot make fish of one farmer and flesh of 
another—class legislation is un-American. 

The bill provides that the liquidation and refinancing 
undertaken is to be done through the use of the machinery of 
the Farm Credit Administration and the Federal Reserve 
Banking System. I submit that it is not machinery that is 
intended to be used, but the machinery facilities and credit 
of those institutions. 

The bill would compel the refinancing of farm mortgages 
up to the fair value of farms and 175 percent of insurable 
buildings and improvements thereon. That is contrary to all 
experience and practice. I submit that would hardly place 
any restraint upon human nature. It is within a farmer’s 
power to skin the land of its fertility, allow the buildings and 
fences to decay, and then depart, for unless he has sentimen- 
talities there is little, if anything, to hold him. Bonds based 
upon such security would not float in open markets except at 
considerable discount, nevertheless national banks and Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are required in the bill to invest all their 
surplus and undivided profits in those bonds, which are to 
be used as collateral to secure up to $3,000,000,000 of Federal 
Reserve notes. And notwithstanding the fact that the bonds 
which are secured by these mortgages and Federal Reserve 
notes are dependent for their stability upon the payments of 
interest and amortization payments, the executive committee 
shall have the power, in case of crop failures and in other 
meritorious cases, to extend the time of payment on loans 
under this act from time to time for a period of 3 years, pro- 
vided the mortgagor keeps up the payments of all taxes on the 
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mortgaged property. There seems to be no limitation here. 
The executive committee may extend payments of interest 
and amortization for 3 years and then extend it again for 3 
years, and then again for 3 years, provided the mortgagor 
keeps up his taxes. The bill places no limitation upon indebt- 
edness other than it must be farm indebtedness and exist at 
the time of the act. That it may not be due, or that Congress 
could not accelerate its due date, or violate contracts between 
debtor and creditor, seems not to have bothered the writers 
of the proposed legislation. 

The bill provides that the Farm Credit Administration, 
through the Land Bank Commissioner and the Federal land 
banks, shall issue bonds in the manner now provided by law, 
which bonds in full face amount shall cover farm and chat- 
tel mortgages in full face amount. These bonds are to be 
delivered to the Farm Credit Administration, which may 
offer them for sale at not less than par to any individual or 
corporation or to any State, National, or Federal Reserve 
bank or to the Treasurer of the United States. 

Two of these classes mentioned may not exercise their free 
will to refuse the offer of the bonds, for Federal Reserve 
banks and national banks are required to invest their avail- 
able surplus and net profits in the bonds. This procedure 
and the procedure as to Federal Reserve notes are perfect 
examples of forced loans. Such loans are not new to his- 
tory, and became so obnoxious to English freemen that they 
long ago imbedded an inhibition against such practice in the 
fundamental law of England, and our constitutional fathers 
following their examples have provided likewise in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Not to mention other fea- 
tures, this feature alone renders this bill clearly and un- 
mistakably unconstitutional. 

All bonds not sold freely or forced upon unwilling pur- 
chasers shall be presented to the Federal Reserve Board, 
which shall forthwith cause to be issued and delivered Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in an amount equal to the face of the 
bonds, and the bonds are deemed sufficient collateral to 
secure the Federal Reserve notes, which shall not exceed at 
any one time $3,000,000,000. This amount is in addition to 
the amount taken by forced loans against the Federal Re- 
serve and national banks, which are compelled to invest all 
surplus and profits after dividends. National banks under 
this bill are placed at a serious disadvantage compared to 
our State banks. 

Federal Reserve banks are depositories for the reserves of 
member banks. Deposits are made by banks with Federal 
Reserve banks in about the same manner that one deposits 
money in his home-town bank. Outside of the stock and 
surplus account these deposits are the principal assets and 
liabilities of Federal Reserve banks. To liquefy these depos- 
its, Federal Reserve banks must be kept absolutely liquid at 
all times. These banks are the last refuge of liquidity, and 
as such are the keystone to the whole banking and commer- 
cial structure. 

Now, in compelling the Federal Reserve banks to issue 
these notes secured by farm mortgages, and in compelling 
Federal Reserve banks and national banks to invest their 
surplus and undivided profits in these bonds and absorb 
about all their liquid assets, what would happen? 

Most sensible persons dislike to predict what the future 
holds, but I am sure most eminent authority in such mat- 
ters would predict that the mere making of this bill into 
law would carry potentialities of wrecking the monetary and 
banking structure of the United States, causing widespread 


panic, trade stagnation, unemployment, bankruptcy, and a |. 


host of economic ills. Our currency must be sound and sta- 
ble, our credit high among the nations of the earth, or our 
people have no hope of enjoying prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, I could not vote for a bill that even carries 
the potentialities of such frightful consequences. Heretofore 
I made the statement that these bonds would not float in 
financial markets except at a discount, that discount may be 
measured as to their security compared with Government 
bonds, and Frazier-Lemke bonds are not guaranteed by the 
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Government, and the interest coupon is less than one-half 
of the average the Government has had to pay for money 
for the last 20 years, which average was approximately 33, 
percent. 

The bill further provides that all payments of interest and 
principal on bonds covered by Federal Reserve notes shall be 
paid to the Treasurer of the United States, and shall be kept 
by him for the purpose of redeeming said Federal Reserve 
notes, but in the meantime it shall be used as a sinking fund 
and invested in farm-loan bonds issued under the terms of 
this act. This means that principal and interest payments 
on bonds covered by Federal Reserve notes are not to be 
used in retiring the notes, but such payments are to be used 
for further investment in the bonds. 

Mr. THOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIESINGER. I yield. 

Mr. THOM. Suppose the $9,000,000,000 in farm mort- 
gages held by farmers were offered to this new institution 
in order to obtain 1% interest rates. Which of these 
$9,000,000,000 would be recognized; which man would have 
the loan taken care of. There is only $3,000,000,000 au- 
thorized in this bill. 

Mr. FIESINGER. The bill does not say anything about 
that. 

Mr. THOM. Then there would have to be discrimination, 
would there not? 

Mr. FIESINGER. Of course. 

Mr. McFARLANE. The same proposition was made to 
the Farm Board and the Farm Credit Administration; why 
was not the same question raised then? 

Mr. FIESINGER. We took care of that by orthodox 
financing. We were not violating a monetary principle 
which has come down through the ages. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIESINGER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Did not we finance the Federal Reserve 
System in the same way? 

Mr. FIESINGER. No; by all means, no. 

Mr. WHITE. And did not that bill violate the monetary 
principle? 

Mr. FIESINGER. No; it does not. In answer to that 
question, I say this: I have been accused of talking one 
way and voting another. I stand strong on what I have 
always advocated in this House. I am as strong today as 
I ever was, and that is this, that the Congress of the United 
States should do its constitutional duty. [Applause.] That 
is, to coin money and regulate the value thereof. It has 
never done its duty and it is today allowing the bankers 
to do it, and I am against that just as strong today as I 
ever was. 

But this bill does not reach that problem by any means. 

Mr. WHITE. The Federal Reserve currency was issued 
against Federal obligations. 

Mr. FIESINGER. I cannot yield further. 

Mr. KENNEY. I think the gentleman ought to answer 
the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. FIESINGER. I did not hear the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITE. I said the Federal Reserve currency was 
issued against Federal obligations. 

Mr. FIESINGER. But they were not forced on them. 
These are forced loans which the Constitution of the United 
States inhibits. You are changing the whole monetary 
structure and putting on the Federal banks and the national 
banks forced loans. 

Mr. WHITE. What about the farm loans made by the 
farm-loan bank? 

Mr. FIESINGER. There is no forcing of loans there. 
If those loans were forced the Supreme Court of the United 
States would say that the authority was unconstitutional, 
as they will say under this bill. I was about to answer that 
question. I will go on. I know my time is getting short. 
I want to talk about this board of agriculture, 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FIESINGER. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. MAY. On page 4 of this bill there is a provision 
which provides that the Federal Reserve banks and national 
banks shall invest all their earnings and all payments of 
dividends in these bonds. 

Mr. FIESINGER. Yes. What the proponents of this bill 
want is inflation. It is the same old wolf in sheep’s clothing 
that has been snarling at the door of Congress ever since I 
have been here. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIESINGER. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. An amendment will be offered to make it 
permissive instead of mandatory. 

Mr. FIESINGER. It is rather perplexing for me, because 
I do not know what proposals are going to be offered. But 
in its final form it will either be inflation leading the way to 
uncontrolled inflation or saddling the debts, or part of the 
debts, of indebted farmers on the Government, which is 
what the bankers and insurance companies want. 

Mr. BOILEAU. If it is made permissive, it certainly 
would not be an obstacle. 

Mr. FIESINGER. If you make it permissive this bill will 
fall flat, because no Federal reserve bank and no national 
bank nor anybody else will ever invest in these bonds, be- 
cause they will cnly be worth 50 cents on the dollar. Put 
mortgages upon farm land at full value, plus 75 percent of 
the insurable value of the buildings, and these bonds will go 
down to 50 cents on the dollar. There is no question about 
that in my mind. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIESINGER. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In that respect, may I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that under the Banking Act of 
1935 we provided in the open-market provisions c* that bill, 
authority whereby the Federal Reserve Board can compel 
banks, if it adopted as a policy, to take these or any other 
bonds that the Government may issue. 

Mr. FIESINGER. Have you tried that out before the 
Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It is generally conceded that the Federal 
Reserve Board has the authority. 

Mr. FIESINGER. I would like to see a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on the proposition of 
forcing these banks which own the private money of this 
country. I would like to see the authority sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is what we provided for last year 
in the Banking Act of 1935. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. FIESINGER. There is set up by the bill a board of 
agriculture to be composed of one member from each State 
elected by delegates selected by mass conventions of farmers 
in each county or parish within the United States who are 
indebted and declare it to be their intention to take advan- 
tage of this act. This could hardly be called democratic 
government, for only those who are indebted and declare it 
to be their intention to take advantage of this act are entitled 
to vote. A farmer having no indebtedness is not entitled to 
vote, nor is a creditor entitled to vote, although he may have 
long-term contracts with those entitled to vote. No repre- 
sentative of the Government, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, the Federal banks, the Federal Reserve Board or banks, 
or national banks are entitled to vote. This is a government 
entirely of debtors and their elected State representatives 
shall elect members of the board of agriculture, one from 
each State, which, in turn, elects an executive board of three 
members, none of whom shall be members of the board of 
agriculture. This executive board or committee, as it is 
named in the bill, has some very extraordinary powers. 

The members of the board of agriculture shall keep in 
touch with and report to the executive board on the progress 
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made in liquidating and financing farm mortgages, and in 
doing so they shall cooperate with county or parish or State 
organizations, and with all farm and cooperative organiza- 
tions within, their respective States, and county or parish 
organizations shall at all times cooperate with and assist 
the board of agriculture, the Farm Credit Administration, 
the Federal land banks, and national loan associations. This 
executive board, with its disconnected network of coopera- 
tion, assistance, and report as a background, shall advise 
and supervise the work of liquidating and refinancing farm 
mortgages and farm indebtedness by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Reserve Board, and they, the 
said executive board, shall cooperate with the Federal Farm 
Administration, and so forth, and so forth. 

The executive board is tied, and responsibly so, to the board 
of agriculture, because its tenure of office is subject to the 
will of the board of agriculture. The bill gives the executive 
board the power to advise with and supervise the work of 
liquidating and refinancing farm indebtedness by the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Federal Reserve Board. To 
advise with and supervise gives this board powers in connec- 
tion with the purposes of the act greater than like powers 
conferred upon the President of the United States. It 
would give this board the power, in plain words, to boss the 
Farm Credit Administration and Federal Reserve Board. 
Let us take an example that no doubt would frequently hap- 
pen. Suppose the Farm Credit Administration reported an 
appraisal of a farm at $5,000 and the executive board said 
the appraisal should be $10,000. Under its power to super- 
vise, which means to have general oversight over, to super- 
intend, inspect, the board’s authority would no doubt be 
controlling; and if any member of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration or the Federal Reserve Board did not heed its super- 
visory power, the executive board would then report such 
member to the President of the United States for neglecting, 
hindering, or delaying the carrying out of this act. Before 
the President acts, cause must be shown; but the cause is 
shown when the Federal Reserve Board refuses to accept 
the executive board’s judgment as to the fair value of the 
land and 75-percent value of the insurable buildings. 

In other words, that farm board, that executive board, 
has more authority, as is provided in this bill, than the Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Administration or the Federal Reserve 
Bank. Yes; more than the President of the United States. 

Permit me to say this in conclusion: Our Government is 
inflating price levels through what is known as the credit 
route along orthodox lines. Credit inflation has never ruined 
a people, but, historically, at times it has become uncomfort- 
able. Because of this experience this administration has 
set up certain banking controls by which it hopes to avoid 
many of the discomforts suffered in the past. This bill 
adopts a policy of monetary inflation. History records no 
single instance of monetary inflation that has not wrecked 
the people using it, and the worst of it is that the poorer 
classes and wage earners suffer most. The rich escape better 
than the poor because they know better the method of 
escape. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has again expired. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mrituier]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I am one of those Members 
who signed the petition. I voted to discharge the Rules 
Committee from consideration of the rule. I expect to vote 
for this bill. I will vote for it just as it is, if it is necessary, 
to get it. There are some provisions of the bill, of course, 
that we would all probably like to see amended, but the 
important question before us is this, and, in my opinion, one 
cannot sit here and listen to this debate and reach any 
other conclusion. 

The question is this: Who is in control of the money of 
this Nation and what is money created for? Is the money 
created to serve mankind or is mankind created to serve 
money? That is all that it amounts to. What has been our 
policy during the last 50 years? Why is our economic con- 
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man, and unless we recognize this fundamental truth there 
cannot be any well-ordered and sustained prosperity in this 
Nation. [Applause.] 
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dition such as it is in this Nation today? Whom has money 
been serving? 





WHO IS THE FORGOTTEN MAN? 














We have heard a great deal about the forgotten man. We 
heard a lot about him a year or two ago; we shall probably 
hear more about him in the next 6 months. We have heard 
a lot about relief for farmers in years gone by, and we shall 
probably hear more about it in the next 6 months. After 
all is said and done, the American farmer is the last great 
individualist in our Nation, and unless he is given an oppor- 
tunity to sustain his individualistic character, individualism 
will fade away. He cannot compete, he cannot survive, 
under the present economic conditions. The farmer is the 
only class of man, farming is the only class of business of 
a substantial nature, that has to pay as high a rate of 
interest as is being paid on agricultural indebtedness. In 
Arkansas today the average is 8.1 percent. Other States are 
paying almost as high a rate of interest. It is no argument 
to say there are a lot of men who do not owe anything; that 
there are a lot of farms not mortgaged. This is true, of 
course. It is just as foolish to argue that this bill is a dis- 
crimination against the man who does not owe. It is not 
going to discriminate against the man who does not owe. 
Nobody wants to be in debt. Not a farmer in the United 
States wants to be in debt. How can the man who is not 
in debt be discriminated against by his neighbor who is in 
debt receiving a loan? 

There are some things that just simply do not coincide with 
common sense. You may sit here and listen to these argu- 
ments and talk about inflation and all that kind of stuff, but 
let me tell you there is no danger in inflation if the property 
values are there, not a bit in the world. Upon what is the 
money of this country based if it is not the property values 
in this Nation? If you destroy the American homes you 
destroy the value behind our money. Some of you gentle- 
men who are so anxious to fly to the defense of the Federal 
Reserve banks and the banking interests in this country 
answer me this question: What are you going to do when you 
destroy the morale of the farming class in this Nation? 
When you, by defeating this bill, destroy agriculture, where 
is the value of your property and what is there behind the 
money of the country, be it inflated or not inflated? [Ap- 


plause.] 





ARGUMENTS AGAINST BILL ANSWERED 


I am well aware of the arguments that have been advanced 
for the last few years by those opposed to this bill. They 
claim that it is inflationary—that it is unsafe and unwise for 
the Government to engage in the task of refinancing the 
farm indebtedness of this Nation. The claim is made that 
during recent years agriculture has received preferential 
treatment by the Congress and that a general bill for the 
refinancing of the farm indebtedness is not necessary. Men 
whose sincerity I do not doubt argue that the Government is 
not financially able to refinance this indebtedness, and that 
it is not for the best interests of the farmers themselves for 
the Government to do this. These same gentlemen talk 
earnestly about the necessity of preserving the financial in- 
tegrity of the Government. They advocate that political 
philosophy that teaches that the monetary policies of the 
Government should be dictated by the financiers and by Wall 
Street. This policy has been followed by this Government 
for the last 50 years, with the result that money has become 
the master of man. People are compelled to serve the 
moneyed interests because of the political philosophy of the 
gentlemen who are opposing the passage of this bill. They 
overlook the fundamental principles upon which this Govy- 
ernment is based and for which it was inaugurated. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL 


This Government was set up as an instrument to promote 
the general welfare of our people, and in order to do this it is 
necessary that equal rights and opportunities be afforded to 
every class of citizens, regardless of whether they may be 
engaged in agricultural pursuits or some other pursuit. 
Money is merely an instrumentality that serves the needs of 


the absolute necessity for the enactment of this bill. 
personally know the actual conditions that exist in our own 
districts. We should face these conditions and not be led 
astray by any theories or by the arguments that are advanced 
against this bill. 


interest-bearing tax-exempt securities. 
the credit of the Government shall be used to refinance the 
farm indebtedness of this Nation in an amount equal to the 
fair value of such farms, if such an amount is necessary. The 
true wealth of this Nation is not in the stocks and bonds 
owned by the favored few, but all of our wealth rests upon the 
value of the property of the citizens. 
be issued for the purpose of this act will be secured by the 
value of the property of this Nation. If the property is value- 
less, then our whole financial structure will crumble. 
only guarantee the value of the property of our citizens of 





NECESSITY FOR BILL 


It is not necessary to quote statistics and firures to show 
We all 








This bill does not propose to create any new or additional 
It does provide that 











The bonds that are to 
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this Nation by providing a means whereby those citizens can 
own the property and enjoy the fruits thereof. If the present 
conditions continue as they have in the last past several years, 
the morale of those engaged in agricultural pursuits will be 
undermined and destroyed. The farms will cease to be the 
homes of this Nation, and when that day comes we may ex- 
pect the farmers of this Nation to demand that ihe Govern- 
ment discharge its plain obligations to them. 

Farm tenancy is on the increase and will continue to grow 
unless this or a similar bill is enacted which makes it possible 
for the present landowner to continue to own and operate his 
farm. 

Gentlemen claim that there has been a decline in agricul- 
tural indebtedness, but this decline since 1928 was not the 
result of normal liquidation, but it is the result of foreclosures 
and bankruptcies. It is not necessary for me to call to your 
attention the fact that present conditions cannot be tolerated 
much longer. The temporary measures heretofore enacted 
by the Seventy-third Congress and by this Congress are mere 
palliatives, and the invalidation of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration is only another indication and another 
reason why this bill must be enacted and should be enacted 


this session. 























HOMES MORE SACRED THAN POLITICS 


We Democrats are told that we are following a Republican 
in supporting this bill. Personally such an argument does not 
appeal to me. This is a question of giving actual relief to 
agriculture. It is, in my opinion, of greater concern than 
partisan politics. The responsible Democratic leadership of 
this Congress has failed to sponsor a bill to give relief to my 
people; the present bill does give relief to them and is a step 
in the right direction. Iam more concerned about the welfare 
of the people of this Nation than I am about mere politics, 
and therefore I expect to continue my fight for the bill. It 
may be that this bill will be defeated in this session of the 
Congress, although I, for one, think we should stay here until 
this bill is passed. I have an opponent, just like many of you 
have, who is now busily engaged in a campaign against me, 
but the welfare of our people is more important than the 
political fortunes of any one man or any political party, and 
we should stay here until this bill is enacted. 

A LIFE AND DEATH STRUGGLE 

This is a death struggle for the economic freedom of agri- 
culture, and those who vote against this bill should not be 
heard in the future to say that they want to grant relief to 
agriculture. The supreme test is at hand, and I call upon all 
of you who really and truly believe in providing equality for 
agriculture to vote for this bill. [Applause.] 

It is argued that $3,000,000,000 will be required to finance 
the operations under this bill. Suppose it is true that 
$3,000,000,000 or more is required. We have, during this 
session of the Congress, appropriated more than a billion 
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dollars to maintain our Army and Navy. Heretofore we 
have spent billions of dollars on great reclamation projects. 


Millions have been spent on flood-control projects, on roads, 
and other internal improvements, but we have overlooked 
and have utterly failed to provide a means for those whom 
we expect to live in the reclaimed areas and on the farms of 
this Nation to pay their indebtedness and at the same time 
provide through their own industry a reasonable living for 
their families. Agriculture is feeding America today and 
those engaged in other pursuits do not have the legal nor 
the moral right to enjoy the fruits of agriculture without 
sharing with those engaged in agriculture some of the things 
that make life worth while. 


OTHER LEGISLATION DOES NOT ANSWER PURPOSE 


We have heretofore enacted a social-security law by 
which the Government undertakes to aid in the payment of 
an old-age pension; we have appropriated billions of dollars 
to provide employment for those without means of liveli- 
hood. As a rule, farmers have been excluded from sharing 
in these billions that were appropriated for work relief upon 
the assumption that the farmers had work to do on his 
farm. It is true that the farmer does have work to do upon 
his farm, but if he cannot retain that farm, ard if the pro- 
duce from the farm cannot be sold for a sum sufficient to 
support himself and family, then the discrimination becomes 
unbearable. We cannot expect the farmers of this Nation 
to continue the struggle to pay the exorbitant rates of inter- 
est that they are now compelled to pay upon the indebted- 
ness and the high land taxes, and unless this bill is enacted 
it will be only a few years until agriculture is reduced to a 
state of peasantry. 

Everyone within the sound of my voice knows the fight 
that I have made for a reasonable and adequate old-age 
pension upon such terms as will guarantee to those entitled 
thereto their economic freedom in their declining years. It 
is not necessary for me to review the record in this instance 
because the record speaks for itself of the fight that has 
been made to obtain this objective for our people. Neither 
is it necessary for me to call your attention to the fact that 
I have devoted days and weeks to the fight for the control 
of the flood waters on our streams, for the building of 
reservoirs in an effort to bring to those living in the valleys 
of the tributaries the same protection that is accorded to 
those living along the Mississippi River. 

I have always made every effort to prevent the exploita- 
tion of the natural resources of our country by Wall Street 
controlled corporations. My fight for the development of 
hydroelectric energy in the White River Valley and other 
similar valleys of our Nation is sufficient to convince any- 
one that I believe that this Government must aid our 
people, and not the corporations, to conserve and develop 
the resources that we have if we are to continue to promote 
the best interests of our people as a whole. [Applause.] 

All of these activities on the part of the Government and 
all of these great projects for the betterment of the living 
conditions of our people must and do necessarily depend 
upon the stability of the American homes. There can be 
no stability to our agricultural homes as long as the spectre 
of oppressive debt is hanging over those homes. I plead with 
you to join with us from the rural sections of our Nation 
in this fight to give to our people the opportunity to 
emancipate themselves from the crushing burden that is 
now theirs. By so doing we will in fact give those who 
want to work an opportunity to build and save their homes. 
We will be adding strength to the foundations of our 
greatest American institution, the home. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FrsH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, at the outset I want to pay 
a tribute to our colleague the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. LemxKe] for the time, the energy, and the ability he has 

isplayed and his consistency in trying to bring this farm- 
mortgage refinance bill before the House of Representatives. 
It was reported a year ago by the Committee on Agriculture 
and has been held up by the House majority and the Rules 
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Committee. This is one of the most important bills that has 
come before the House in this session. It should have been 
brought before the House in an orderly way by the Rules 
Committee. You might just as well write over the door of 
the Rules Committee: “Abandon hope all ye who enter 
here”, when important legislation of this kind cannot be 
presented for the consideration of the Members on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. 

My views and sentiments are very much divided on this 
bill. I do not expect to vote for it on account of the infla- 
tionary machinery that is set up; but there is a fundamental 
principle in this bill that is vital that I would like to vote 
for because it upholds our American system, almost our 
American system of government founded on the ownership 
of private property. We cannot afford in times of depres- 
sion or any other time to rob the farmers and the home- 
owners and make them pay such high rates of interest as 
6 percent and amortization of 3 percent where they make 
only $800 a year with the help of all members of their fami- 
lies on the farms working 10 and 12 hours a day. If you 
want to promote communism and socialism in America, drive 
the farmers and the home owners out of their farms and 
their homes, destroy their savings; and then you will com- 
munize and socialize this country quicker than in any other 
way. 

I would like to vote for this bill, but I cannot do it because 
I am firmly opposed to inflation. I propose to offer amend- 
ments which I assume will be voted down. I propose to 
offer an amendment for a 3-percent interest rate and then 
one for 234-percent interest rate, because we have already 
sold long-term bonds at 2%4 percent. I may even go to 2% 
percent, but I do not propose to vote for any bill which 
carries, as the pending bill does in its present form, inflation 
to the amount of $3,000,000,000, a 50-percent increase in the 
currency of the United States. 

What we need in America is an inflation of confidence, not 
an inflation of the currency. If you pass this bill, and if I 
were impelled only by political motives, I would like to wish 
this bill upon my neighbor’s lap at Hyde Park with the 114- 
percent interest rate and inflationary features without amend- 
ments. If I were to follow merely partisan views and wanted 
to hurt the Democratic Party, I would vote for this bill. Any 
number of people have come to me and said, “Why not vote 
for the bill? Pass it on to the President. Let him take the 
responsibility before the people. If he signed this bill in its 
present form, he would not carry an Eastern State.” But, 
after all, I believe that we have a duty to perform as Mem- 
bers of Congress, and that duty is to legislate, to legislate 
honestly on the merits of the propositions presented and to 
the best of our ability to perfect legislation. I am one of 
those who voted to discharge the Committee on Rules. I did 
that gladiy and would have voted for the rule, because I 
believe the time has come when the Members of Congress 
should legislate for themselves instead of being rubber stamps 
and taking orders from the “brain trust”, or even from the 
White House. That is why I voted to bring the bill out on the 
floor of the House for consideration and that is why I pro- 
pose, under the 5-minute rule, to offer various amendments 
which I hope will be discussed upon their merit and voted 
either up or down. 

Gentlemen get up here on the floor of the House and 
talk in a sneering way about the great creditor class and 
try to make out that just a few millionaires in Wall Street 
are the sole creditors in the country. May I point out who 
the creditors are? The creditors are the American people— 
the wage earners and 125,000,000 consumers. They are the 
real creditors of this country. Eighty-five percent of all 
the income of the country goes to 40,000,000 wage earners 
who will suffer if we pass this inflationary bill. If you in- 
crease the currency by $3,000,000,000, all wage earners, 
consumers, people of small incomes, life-insurance policy- 
holders, and those millions of Americans with savings ac- 
counts, disabled veterans, widows, and orphans, all will suffer 
financially. 

Someone said that the American Federation of Labor was 
not for or against this bill. I do not know whether they 
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are or not, but I know that William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, has repeatedly spoken 
against inflation. American labor is fully awake to the 
urgency of the situation and has expressed its stand in no 
uncertain terms through its president and spokesman, Mr. 
Green, who defined labor’s attitude when he recently said: 

Labor knows that this is a problem that affects us vitally, be- 
cause we know that when dollars are cheapened commodity prices 
rise but wages stand still. We have not forgotten how our workers 
in other nations in Europe suffered because it required on some 
occasions an amount of money that would fill a bushel basket in 
order to buy just an ordinary commodity. 

That is still the position of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

My main objection to the bill is if you pass this ruinous 
inflationary bill in its present form, recovery will be greatly 
retarded and business confidence destroyed. That is what 
is lacking in this country today. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moritz]. 

Mr. MORITZ. Mr. Chairman, in this instance the people 
say to the Government, “Here are our farms—lend us 
$3,000,000,000”, and we will pay you 112-percent interest on 
the loan. We stipulate 112 percent because we know it is im- 
possible to pay 6 percent. Mr. Chairman, this is a fair deal. 
Why is it necessary to pay any interest? All the interest at 
one time was considered usury. It is only by custom that we 
countenance it now. Is not the vital question at present to 
help out our own citizens? Or is the vital question a matter 
of profit? 

If our citizens are prosperous, will not the state of the 
Union forge onward to greater success and glory? The ques- 
tion often arises, What about the city home owner? Is he 
expected to pay 6 percent when the farmers are asked to 
pay only 1% percent? There is no question but that the 
city dweller should have some help. 

The tragedies and sorrows written over my home-town 
papers, for instance the Pittsburgh papers, every month for 
the last 4 years bespeaks this relief. Page after page of fore- 
closure advertisings appear monthly. It means many good 
citizens who aspired to be home owners have ended up in 
bankruptcy. 

In this Frazier-Lemke bill we are marching to our first 
great battle against the racket control of the international 
bankers. This skirmish is likened to the Battle of Lexing- 
ton where the shot fired that day was heard “around the 
world.” Be assured our votes today will mark every man 
a friend or foe of the people. 

Big interests financed by big bankers have consistently 
thrown into the eyes of the people the poison gas and bug- 
a-boo of inflation. 

They would have the people believe that this is the first 
step of wholesale inflation as was witnessed right after the 
war in Germany. The truth is that the bankers have prac- 
ticed inflation for years for their own benefit. Think of 
taking a borrower’s most precious asset, his home, and in 
return giving the borrower only bookkeeping money and not 
real money. 

It is about time we break up this unlawful special privi- 
lege and give the farmers, the backbone of our country, a 
fair deal. During the period after the war, when money 
seemed to be floating through the air and there was a seem- 
ing prosperity in the cities, the poor farmer, after laboring 
long and tirelessly on the sunbaked farms, was forced to 
pay high prices for his needs from the city, and the produce 
of his farm oftentimes could not find a market. 

We read in the old law of Moses that almost every 50 
years there was a tangle up of the societies’ economics. 
Moses solved this problem by declaring a jubilee in which 
the mortgagee was forced to break his hold on the land and 
restore the land back free of encumbrances. Unless the peo- 
ple have access to the land there can be no real recovery. 
This Frazier-Lemke bill, in a mild manner, attempts to re- 
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store the land to the people who are willing to produce wealth 
instead of merely sitting idly by waiting for the necessary but 
harmful relief check. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HoL.uistTer]. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. Mr. Chairman, I am only going to 
touch upon one aspect of this bill, because, manifestly, in 10 
minutes it would be impossible to cover all the different 
points that this bill contains. I am going to speak today on 
the question of currency issue by the Federal Government as 
provided in this bill. 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. LemxKe], in his 
address today, used a great many of the arguments which 
we are accustomed to hear from those who wish an addi- 
tional amount of currency to be issued by the Government. 
It is the speech that we have been accustomed to hear from 
the gentieman from Texas [Mr. Patman] on numerous 
occasions. 

The chief points in the discussion which we hear so often 
are that the issuance of currency is a Federal function; that 
it is a function surrendered by the Congress to private bank- 
ers; that it is something of advantage to the bankers; and 
that other people in the country besides bankers should 
have the same advantage and be able to make the same use 
of it. I believe there is a well-known radio priest who talks 
along these lines every so often. 

Mr. LEE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLISTER. I am sorry I cannot yield now, but if 
I have time I will yield to the gentleman when I have 
finished. 

Mr. Chairman, the sole purpose of currency is for the 
convenience of the people of the country in carrying on their 
everyday business activities. Currency will expand and con- 
tract as the needs of the country are made evident. At the 
time of the bank holiday the outstanding currency exceeded 
$7,000,000,000, because more people wanted currency to carry 
in their pockets than before the bank holiday. In 1929, 
when the business of the country, as is well known, reached 
probably a greater volume than ever before, and there was 
a theoretical prosperity to which we sometimes like to look 
back, the outstanding currency in the country was about a 
half billion dollars less than it is today. This was chiefly 
because more people used checking accounts, and therefore 
less people needed to carry currency around in their pockets. 
If through custom or because of other reasons more people 
want currency, it is available in the banks and can be issued. 
If the habits of the people change so that less currency is 
needed from day to day, that currency goes back into the 
banks. 

The quantitative theory of money, based on the idea that as 
times improve more money is actually circulating, is abso- 
lutely fallacious. It is equally fallacious to think we can 
improve the times by putting more money into circulation. 
The question is entirely separate from the question as to 
whether or not the issuance of currency is to be done by the 
Government or done by private banks. If the Government 
should take over the banking functions of the country, if 
it should take over the issue of currency instead of having 
it done through the Federal Reserve banks as it is being 
done today, under Government supervision, there would still 
exist the same situation. There would still be the necessity 
for the amount of currency to be issued which the people 
needed to carry on their daily transactions, and the Govern- 
ment itself, operating these banks, would merely issue the 
currency that the people wanted. When people had more 
currency than they needed it would automatically come 
back. 

Mr. Chairman, the understanding that currency should be 
put out in some arbitrary way is wrong. Even when $1 is put 
out, to that extent there is an arbitrary inflation of the 
currency. I do not mean to say by that that the effects are 
immediate. I do not mean to say that the issuance of $1, 
$1,000, $1,000,000, or even $1,000,000,000 can be traced im- 
mediately in its effect, but as soon as we depart from the 
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idea that currency is to be used as a convenience, as the 
medium of exchange for business done in this country, just 
to that extent we weaken the whole financial set-up. 

Now, this bill provides, it is true, that Federal Reserve 
notes shall be put out, I suppose similar to other Federal 
Reserve notes. They are to be issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board as a branch of the Government. Let me answer here 
another argument which we hear from time to time, that if 
the Government has the right to issue a bond, which is a 
promise to pay, and on which it must pay interest, why 
should it not, instead of issuing a bond and paying interest 
on it, issue a piece of paper which we call a note, on which 
interest would not have to be paid? This argument, of 
course, followed to its logical conclusion means we could 
take some $30,000,000,000 of Federal Reserve notes or what- 
ever you may wish to call the promise of the Government 
to pay, with them redeem our bonds on which we pay inter- 
est and thereby, perhaps, save ourselves almost $1,000,000,000 
a year in interest. The answer, very briefly, Mr. Chairman, 
is this. The only way in which a government, just the same 
as an individual, can secure the wherewithal to pay its debts 
is by drawing on the wealth of the country, drawing on the 
accumulated resources that you and I and others may have 
gotten together in the past by our labors. 

When the Government from day to day is spending more 
than it takes in, naturally, it must have to borrow this money 
from somebody. It does not borrow from any other country, 
it borrows from its own people, the same as you and I may 
borrow from somebody else. There is, and should be, the same 
relationship of debtor and creditor. If you borrow a horse 
from somebody for a year, you pay rent for the horse; and 
if you borrow a thousand dollars from somebody for a year, 
you pay for that thousand dollars. The Government, Mr. 
Chairman, is no different. If the Government hires your 
horse for a year, it pays you for it. If the Government hires 
your money for a year or more, it pays you for it, and that is 
a bond. 

Now, the instant that the Government in paying for ar- 
ticles which it has to have or for services rendered, instead 
of borrowing from the accumulated wealth of the country, 
proceeds by fiat to issue a piece of paper which it compels 
you to take—and the compulsion may be concealed, but is 
nonetheless there—the instant this happens, at that in- 
stant the Government is making a forced loan, and forced 
loans are things which free peoples have fought against for 
many thousands of years. The instant you force anyone to 
take the promise of a government to pay, the instant it 
ceases to be a matter of free barter between borrower and 
lender whereby the Government offers you a bond on which 
the return is adequate to induce you to lend the accumula- 
tions of your savings to the Government—the instant you 
depart from that business transaction and force the person 
who has the money to take something which they would not 
freely and willingly take, that instant you have made a forced 
loan, and that instant the credit of the Government is im- 
paired. 

Now, I know it will be said that “Here is a Federal Re- 
serve note. Would you not take a Federal Reserve note if 
the Government offered it to you?” Of course, because the 
only way today in which the Government gets Federal Re- 
serve notes is by drawing them from some bank where the 
Government may have a credit set up in some legitimate 
way. The instant, however, that the Government manufac- 
tures by fiat of Congress a credit which did not arise from 
a legitimate transaction, the mere fact it issues against it 
Federal Reserve notes or issues against it any other kind of 
promise, that instant the Government is compelling the peo- 
ple of this country, even if they may not be the initial takers 
from the Government, to accept something which does not 
naturally belong in circulation, and that is the beginning of 
inflation. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that there is no group of econ- 
omists we have in the country today, no group of economists 
the world has ever known who can tell you the exact time 
when you have exceeded what may be, apparently, a safe 
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situation in the issue of additional currency. You all know 
what Gresham’s law is. If you have two kinds of money 
outstanding, the more valuable will go into hiding and the 
less valuable, going down in value, will stay in circulation. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. I just want to finish this thought. 

I realize it will be said that one Federal Reserve note is as 
good as another and therefore Gresham’s law would not 
operate. I will be asked why if the Government issues them 
the new ones are not just as good as the notes outstanding. 
You have, however, basically the same fundamental error, 
and that is that there is more money in circulation than is 
demanded by the people to carry on their ordinary activities, 
and when that condition is once created by Government fiat, 
then you have taken the first step. The evils may not be 
in evidence, but the evils are nonetheless there. The con- 
sequences are inexorable and can be predicted by no one. 
[Applause.] 

I now yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LEE of Oklahoma. The gentleman pointed out that 
the Government retires currency as it is not needed. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. I did not say that the Government 
retired it at all. The Government does not retire it. 

Mr. LEE of Oklahoma. I understood the gentleman to 
say that the Government retired it and only as it was needed 
kept it in circulation. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. When not in circulation, it remains in 
the banks. 

Mr. LEE of Oklahoma. Why cannot the Government do 
that as was provided in the Patman bill? 

Mr. HOLLISTER, If that is sound, why cannot we buy up 
all the outstanding bonds with currency and retire them 
immediately? 

Mr. LEE of Oklahoma. They are not due. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. But we could call them all. 

Let me analyze another statement frequently made by 
those who urge the issue of additional currency by the Gov- 
ernment for one purpose or another. We hear that the 
bankers acquire bonds from the Government and in pay- 
ment for them open up a credit on their books in favor of 
the Government. It is therefore argued that the banks have 
paid nothing for these bonds. We are then told that these 
same banks take these same bonds and deposit them as part 
security for Federal Reserve notes, the inference being that 
the bankers by this legerdemain have created something of 
value at the expense of others, and that this same something 
of value should be equally available to others as well as to 
bankers. 

The first fallacy in this argument is as to the question of 
payment for the bonds. When the banks acquire bonds 
from the Government they acquire them either for resale 
to their own customers or for investment. If the banking 
system is to exist, it must be profitable. That means that 
the deposits of a bank’s customers must be put to work 
earning money and this is done by lending or investing. 
The buying of bonds by banks from the Government is only 
a method by which the accumulated wealth of the country’s 
citizens as expressed in their deposits in the banks is loaned 
to the Government at a time when the current revenue col- 
lections of the Government are insufficient for its needs. 
When the depositors need their money they draw it out, and 
the bank must call its loans or sell its investments. 

The same thing is, of course, true of Government deposits 
in a bank, whether they represent a credit opened up on 
the books of the bank in payment for bonds, or a credit set 
up in some other way. In either case the Government may 
draw this deposit down the very next day and the bank 
must pay it out. As a matter of fact, the proceeds of recent 
sales of bonds by the Government have been to a great extent 
deposited, not in the banks that bought the bonds but in the 
Federal Reserve banks themselves. 

The second fallacy in this familiar argument is the impli- 
cation that the right to issue currency is of itself of actual 
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value, and that banks rush to deposit their bonds as security 
for the issue of Federal Reserve notes. As a matter of fact, 
the gold certificates, which were the property of the banks, 
and which, though not in circulation and inconvertible, are 
still held in the Federal Reserve banks as security for Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, make up the great part of this security, 
and there is only a small portion of the Federal Reserve 
notes outstanding today which are secured by the deposits 
of bonds. 

There is no advantage to a bank to have the right to have 
currency issued to it, for its sole use for this currency is to 
supply the convenience of its customers. It is just as profit- 
able for a bank, which lends a man a thousand dollars, to 
open up a deposit for that man as it is to give him $1,000 
in currency. 

We thus get back to our starting point—that currency is 
a convenience for the use of people in trade; that the amount 
outstanding should never exceed that which is needed by 
the people generally for their daily use; and that any arbi- 
trary issuance of it in excess of these needs is to the extent 
of such issue a dilution of the currency, and therefore a real 
inflation, though, if limited to small amounts, only inflation 
to a small degree. The only trouble is that no financial 
expert and no economist has ever been able to predict how 
far such a process may be followed without disastrous 
results, concerning which other speakers will tell you. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen of the Committee, I do not think there is a great 
deal in the proposed legislation that should seek to agitate 
gentlemen on either side of the House to the extent that some 
of our colleagues seem to be agitated as to the effect of this 
bill. I am glad to be a member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. I am glad to have worked alongside these distinguished 
gentlemen, some of whom favor the bill and others oppose it. 
Certainly it is due the House that legislation of this kind 
should have thoughtful consideration by the Members of the 
House representing our common country. 

I am interested, as you are interested, in trying to help the 
American farmer retain his home; and I am interested, as 
you are interested, not to have undue inflation. I see nothing 
about this bill that is alarming. 

I find in the bill that we now for the first time seek to do 
for agriculture what has already been done for other lines 
of business in this country. The railroads, municipalities, 
and corporations have refinanced their indebtedness. One- 
third of America are home-owning people. They are farm- 
ers, and they are the foundation stone upon which must 
rest the future security and prosperity of 125,000,000 people 
in America. 

What do we propose to do in this bill? Simply use the 
credit of the people of the Nation. Let us not misunderstand 
one another. You talk about extending credit of $3,000,- 
000,000 to do what? To help $100,000,000,000 worth of real 
estate in America. 

What is the borrowing credit of these farms in America? 
I doubt if any statistician can tell what it is. A few years 
ago I noticed in a census report that there were $77,000,- 
000,000 of value in the farm homes in America. A few years 
thereafter it seems to have been reduced in value to $33,000,- 
000,000. That was back in 1935. 

Let us be courageous. This great administration has done 
much in the depression to help the farmers in giving them 
liberal credit through the Federal land banks. We have 
helped all industry in an effort to make credit available to 
those institutions in America. 

What is wrong with this bill? Not a thing. The maxi- 
mum of inflation that is referred to could only be $3,000,- 
000,000. What you are undertaking to do now is to lend a 
helping hand to the folks who have needed it so long and 
been so long neglected in America. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. I yield. 
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Wir. BARRY. The gentleman said the maximum amount 
it is possible to use under this bill is $3,000,000,000. I refer 
the gentleman to section 17: 

This bill shall also extend to any tenant, or member of his or 
her family, who desires to purchase an unencumbered farm, pro- 
vided he or she has lived on and operated a farm as a tenant for 
at least 2 years prior to the enactment of this act. 

There are millions of tenant farmers in this country who 
can qualify. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. I understand what the 
gentleman is referring to. You will not have any trouble to 
understand that. There never was a perfect piece of legisla- 
tion brought on any floor of any Congress. If this bill needs 
amending there are 435 sovereign, thinking lawmakers here. 
I would not say it is perfect. Propose your amendment, if 
you have it in mind. I am talking about the principle be- 
hind the measure. All you are doing is to loan money to 
agriculture, to the farmers of this country at 1% percent 
interest. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
man yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Is there not a limit set at the 
top of page 5 of the bill in the language, “‘The outstanding 
Federal Reserve notes issued under this act shall at no 
time exceed $3,000,000,000”? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. That is specifically stated 
in the bill. It is “much ado about nothing.” I think I 
am pretty close to the leadership on this side of the House. 
I have not had anybody pulling at my coattails about this 
bill. I think we are free and sovereign, and trying to 
meet and work out a constructive program to help the 
American people. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Has the gentleman heard anybody, 
as spokesman direct from the White House, say that the 
President is against this bill? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. I believe it is the best 
Democratic measure that could be passed, because the Dem- 
ocratic Party is the friend of the common people in this 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARRY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. I would yield, but I would 
rather see the gentleman wait until we reach the amend- 
ment stage of this bill. Some men can ask questions that 
a wise man cannot even answer. [Laughter.] The Bible 
tells about that kind. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. I will yield to the geritle- 
man from Kentucky, who has the unhappy faculty so often 
of getting on the wrong side of every proposition. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] If I could get my friend right on this 
bill, I would love to put my arms around him and hug him, 
because he is as baldheaded as I am. [Laughter.] I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. The trouble with the gentleman is that he has 
not hugged the right person. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. The gentleman might not 
have been on the scene. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAY. I want to ask the gentleman from Tennessee, 
considering the testimony of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
a few days ago, that we will have a deficit of $6,000,000,000, 
Where are we going to get the money, in the language of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu], to loan to the 
farmers? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. I appreciate, of course, 
when I made reference to my good friend from Kentucky, 
that he is a hard-working and fine Member of Congress, 
but you talk about the psychology of money. There is not 
any of us who understands it. [Laughter and applause.] I 
never saw a man who did, and the man who thinks he does 
understand money is fooled worse than anybody else. 
{Laughter.] 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to be permitted to extend my remarks, 
and I should like to include a part of this report filed by the 
Committee on Agriculture, pages 1 and 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, during the 
past 6 years the American farmer has been hard pressed for 
money. The bill under consideration proposes to do for 
the farmer exactly what every corporation, every railroad, 
and many municipalities in the country have already done, 
and that is to simply refinance the present outstanding in- 
debtedness and to enjoy a cheaper interest rate. The in- 
debtedness would be spread out over a long period of years 
and the carrying charges on the farmer’s indebtedness would 
be commensurate with the present value of farm land and the 
average income which the farmer receives from the same. 

The Government places itself in the role of a benefactor 
by loaning its credit behind the refunding operation and, in 
turn, receives full protection by holding a lien against the 
land itself. This is the best security we have in America 
and is the oldest and soundest basis for credit in the world. 

There is nothing inflationary about the plan to save the 
American farmer from the bankruptcy court. It is sound 
common sense. It is justice to the farmers and the pro- 
ducers of what we eat and wear. The farmers provide for 
those engaged in manufacturing or commerce by purchasing 
the output from mills and factories. 

It was not called inflation when we voted $4,800,000,000 
for relief 2 years ago, and neither was it called inflation 
when we voted a billion five hundred million dollars a few 
days ago for the same purpose, but now it is called inflation 
if we are called upon, as this bill provides, to loan money to 
the farmers over a period of years with a reduced interest 
rate, when the maximum amount of money that can be pro- 
vided for in the bill to relieve the farmers is $3,000,000,000. 
It is not consistent in those who oppose the bill to claim that 
it is inflationary. If so, it is needed and helpful inflation. 

The fear I have is that the bankers and big interests will 
so influence the Congress as that the bill may not ultimately 
become the law. It is not inflation that I fear so much as 
deflation. The farmers in my district in Tennessee suffered 
greatly because of reduced farm prices, not only on their land 
but livestock and produce as well, from 1929 until the begin- 
ning of the New Deal legislation in 1933, which has resulted 
in a stimulation in prices. I hope that this may continue. 
One-third of the people of this Nation are engaged in work 
on the farm, and they produce that which feeds the remaining 
two-thirds of the population. Nothing would add so much to 
America just now as to have the farmers once again prosper- 
ous. When they are financially able, they spend money and 
make investments that keep the wheels of industry moving. 
When they cease to buy or cease to have an income, then 
bankruptcy overtakes industry. 

This bill is not intended to increase farm indebtedness. No 
one should be encouraged to go into debt. The legislation 
proposed is to refinance outstanding farm mortgages at low 
rates of interest and so extend the indebtedness that the 
farmer can keep his home for himself, his wife, and children, 
and not suffer them and him to be cast out by the collector. 
No farm debts are increased because of the bill, but it will 
come to the relief of worthy farm people who are engaged in 
the all-important industry of agriculture. There are too 
many opportunities for the farmer to get in debt now, and 
what we seek to do by this bill is to get him out of debt. 

The bankers and money sharks have had him and his 
earning capacity under mortgage for all too many years in 
the past. The farmer has been forced to work for the bank- 
ers and money interests longer than Jacob served for Rachel. 
He has been in bondage long enough; and while this bill may 
not lead him into the “promised land”, it will lighten his 
burdens and reduce his interest rate and enable him to pay 
his debts and to keep his home and farm. This duty we owe 
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the producers of the wealth of this country. Then, and not 
until then, will they acquire buying power and be enabled to 
go on the market and take part in business activity and in 
the restoration of prosperity to all classes of people. There 
has been but slight decline in farm indebtedness since 1928. 
The drop in farm-commodity prices brought about the de- 
struction of many farmers. With a reduction in prices of 
farm products likewise came a reduction in farm values. 
Federal land banks have helped some, but they have not been 
adequate to care for the situation. Many legislatures have 
passed laws declaring a moratorium on debts to prevent the 
farmers from being sold out under the hammer and more of 
our people thus seeking shelter in charitable institutions. 
The passage of this measure will help to rid the country of 
bread lines. It will give a new faith and a new hope to 
agriculture, and the farmer can work with the assurance 
that his home can be kept from foreclosure and that his 
family may be made secure in the years to come. Surely 
there is nothing inflationary about making a happy and con- 
tented rural population in this country. Alone is their se- 
curity for the United States when we have a contented 
farming people. No other people on earth work such long 
hours as do the farmers. They have no vacation, winter or 
summer, but theirs is a 7-day-a-week work proposition in 
many instances and with 14 hours per day as the average 
day’s toil, without any fixed or guaranteed income. They 
are subject to droughts, storms, and pestilences. They are 
subject, in the sale of their commodities, to the speculator 
and the gambler. If they are to continue to pay tribute to 
the bankers and money changers, then their days are num- 
bered. The farmers have been overwhelmed by conditions 
for which they were not responsible, and they have exhausted 
their resources. They are loath to permit their homes to be 
taken away from them and to see their loved ones sacrificed 
because of insolvency and foreclosures. The farmers believe 
in living up to their contract, and they believe in keeping 
their promises and their obligations. They are loyal to their 
country. They keep and preserve its laws. Along with this, 
surely the Government can lend him a helping hand and 
help rescue his wife and children from bankruptcy. 

If he is thrown out of his home and put on the cold charity 
of the world, he becomes despondent and broods over his 
losses and loses confidence in his country and its flag. He 
becomes resentful and is no longer in love with the insti- 
tutions that he formerly cherished and fought for. Despair 
and desolation will drive any of us to desperation. Those 
who eat the bread of the American farmer owe it to him to 
be willing to share his burden so as to bring about better 
conditions for him and make his home life more pleasant 
and reestablish him and his family in society on a basis of 
decent, bountiful, intelligent, and religious citizenship. 

The things the farmer must buy have risen in value to a 
greater extent than have the prices increased on his farm 
products. No one can dispute this. Likewise his taxes have 
increased and during all this time the farmers, while going 
through bankruptcy and foreclosure, have been called upon 
to pay their taxes in increased amounts to help feed the 
unemployed and to furnish relief to 10,000,000 of our fclks 
who are not farmers but are dependent upon Government 
bounty and Government doles. 

This bill provides that farm indebtedness may be re- 
financed through the use of existing governmental machinery 
at an interest rate of 1% percent and the further payment 
of 114 percent annually to amortize or pay the loan incurred. 
It will require 47 years to pay such indebtedness, and during 
this time the debtor would make a yearly payment of $30 
on the principal for each $1,000 borrowed. Provision is made 
to issue bonds which will be secured by first mortgages on 
the farm lands of the country. The bill has been approved 
by the national farm organizations in practically every State 
of the Union. It has been endorsed by the leaders of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and by the American Federation 
of Labor and by the National Union for Social Justice. It 
has also been endorsed by 29 State legislatures that have 
petitioned Congress to pass the bill, including my own State 
of Tennessee. Our people want this legislation passed dur- 
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ing the present session of Congress. The realization of their 
hopes should not longer be delayed. The best interest of 
America will be served when the bill is passed and the tenure 
of the Democratic Party in power at Washington will be 
assured so long as beneficial legislation of this type is writ- 
ten into law. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 15 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, as a Representative of the 
Fifteenth District of Michigan, which is composed of an ele- 
ment entirely urban, I desire while discussing H. R. 2066, 
known as the Frazier-Lemke bill, to make clear that I am 
not assuming a narrow or provincial attitude. 

I am mindful that the benefits of this bill are intended 
solely for the farmer. I have proved my friendship toward 
the farmer by voting for every measure intended to grant 
him relief, and shall continue to do so in the future. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, I have been on the firing line 
with my old friend, Tom Howard, of the Farmers’ Union, 
doing everything possible for the benefit of the farmer, a 
long time before I came to Congress. 

Let me first analyze the objectives and intended benefits 
of this bill. Its primary objective is the inflation of the cur- 
rency system in an amount of at least $3,000,000,000. As I 
look upon and interpret section 9, it is quite apparent that 
considerable latitude is allowed above the figure of $3,000,- 
000,000 contained in section 7. 

I am not at all opposed to the bill because I fear con- 
trolled inflation. On the contrary, I believe in an elastic 
currency system which will meet the needs of the people. 
The wealth of this Nation as represented by its farm lands is 
sufficient to justify the amount, if it is found necessary. 
Over and above that, the Treasury of the United States has 
in its vaults at the present time an unprecedented amount of 
gold which might be used to secure any issue of additional 
currency. Thus even the gold adherents need not fear this 
phase of the bill. 

The question, however, of necessity must be definitely 
proved before I can subscribe to inflation. In this instance 
inflation is absolutely necessary to the successful carrying 
out of the terms of the bill. Without it the bill is a rank 
failure, and its proponents know as much. 

It is significant that the American Federation of Labor 
voices its opposition to the Frazier-Lemke bill. The liberal 
president of this great organization, Mr. William Green, con- 
tends that the inflationary provision of the bill would in- 
crease the cost of living and decrease the purchasing power 
of the wage earner. 

The bill provides a smoke screen for the issuance of bonds 
which can be sold, but the bill further provides under sec- 
tion 7 that in case all of said farm-loan bonds are not readily 
purchased, then the Land Bank Commissioner shall present 
the remainder to the Federal Reserve Board and the Board 
shall forthwith cause to be issued and delivered to the Land 
Bank Commissioner Federal Reserve notes in an amount 
equal to the par value of such bonds as are presented to it. 

The reason this provision is inserted is because the pro- 
ponents of this bill know that the extremely liberal appraisal 
of land values, of such farms as are under mortgage and 
subject to the terms of the bill, will, in itself, impair the 
marketability of such bonds. Add to this the fact that bonds 
will be issued for a period of 47 years, the long pull being a 
further risk because the life of the bonds exceeds the normal 
life expectancy of the borrower. At the present time the 
life expectancy, according to the 1930 census of Commerce 
Department, is 59 years. So it is evident that when a farmer, 
not less than 21 years of age, applies for refinancing of his 
farm under the terms of this bill, he would be 68 years old 
at the time he completes his payments. This exceeds the 
normal span of life by 9 years. Taking as an example an 
older farmer applying for such a loan, the excess of years 
beyond his normal expectancy of life is correspondingly in- 
creased. 

The drawback to the sale of the bonds is not confined to 
the long pull or the character risk. The lack of attraction 
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will be further accentuated by the low return and lack of 
guaranty of the Government of the principal and interest. 
The request in the form of legislation for guaranty of prin- 
cipal and interest will come later. 

The bonds, if secured by mortgages on farms, are to pay 
interest at the rate of 14% percent per annum, and a similar 
amount to reduce the principal payment, making a total of 
3 percent, payable annually. 

I shall not deal here with the chattel mortgages on live- 
stock. The weakness in that connection is about on a par 
with the basic provision of the act. 

Many very sincere people have become interested in this 
bill because the proponents of the measure have very skill- 
fully sold the idea that it is intended to relieve the distress 
among the farmers. That is only part of the bill, and cer- 
tainly no one would object to that. The bill, however, pro- 
vides for the refinancing of all farm mortgages. It does not 
take into account the ability or the inability of a rich farmer 
to pay his contractual obligation to the holder of his mort- 
gage. The bill makes no distinction between a large in- 
corporated farm and a small, individual-owned farm. In 
fact, all that is necessary for a farmer to refinance, and to 
benefit by the scaling down of the amount that he owes, is 
to apply to the agency of the Government established for the 
purpose of making these loans. 

Members of this House, whether from rural communities 
or from the cities, cannot justify their action if they vote for 
this bill as it stands because it is unjust and one-sided. A 
farmer who is able to meet his principal and interest pay- 
ments and who is otherwise prosperous is not in need of any 
relief. Members residing in the cities cannot justify their 
vote for this bill because there are thousands of mortgages 
held by poor, hard-working citizens who have suffered as 
much or more than did the farmer. I have never seen nor 
heard of bread lines on the farms, nor a farmer starving to 
death, but I have seen bread lines and starvation among the 
workingmen in the cities. 

Why is it that these great humanitarian proponents of this 
measure did not include the city dweller in their plan of re- 
lief from high interest rates? 

I insist that there be no favoritism shown. The man in 
the city should and must be included before I could vote for 
this bill. 

Why is it that the proponents of this bill did not see fit 
to provide for a means test? This House under President 
Roosevelt has been extremely liberal and a means test could 
be provided which would square with the liberal view of 
the Members. According to this bill, however, the only 
means test is that a prospective applicant for these low re- 
financing rates must be a farmer and no other qualifications 
are necessary. He need not be in distress. In fact, he may 
be prosperous. He may be able to meet his interest and 
principal payments. That would make no difference. He 
would be entitled to refinance his mortgage regardless of his 
financial condition or character. 

As I view this bill, such indiscriminate refinancing, using 
the $3,000,000,000 as a revolving fund to refinance approxi- 
mately $9,000,000,000 of farm mortgages—only a part of 
which could be classed as distress cases—would work a tre- 
mendous hardship upon thousands of individual mortgage 
holders residing in the cities. 

For example, let us assume that a laborer named Smith, 
living in my district, working in a brass foundry or an auto- 
mobile plant, over a period of years saved $5,000 with which 
to educate his son. Laborer Smith goes to his banker where 
his savings are on deposit and drawing interest at the rate 
of 2% percent. He tells his banker that he would like to 
invest this. $5,000 life’s savings in some reasonably safe se- 
curity. His banker takes out the portfolio containing mort- 
gages and discovers a farm mortgage held by the bank in 
the amount of $5,000 at 6 percent. For a nominal commis- 
sion the banker sells Laborer Smith the mortgage. It is to 
produce $300 in interest per year, which might pay the tui- 
tion of his son. 

Upon the passage of this bill this farm mortgage be- 
comes subject to refinancing. Although the farmer may be 
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prosperous and quite able to meet his principal and interest 
payments, he goes to his new mortgage holder, Laborer 
Smith, and says to him: “I demand that you scale down the 
$5,000 which I borrowed originally to $4,000, and that you 
agree to accept 11% percent per annum in interest and extend 
my payments from 3 years to 47 years, or I shall have to go 
to the Government and obtain the money with which to pay 
you off.” 

The proponents of this bill argue that there is no injustice, 
in that Laborer Smith will get his money if he does not accept 
the proposal, and that he can immediately reinvest it. That 
contention is either deliberate misrepresentation of fact or 
gross ignorance. With billions of farm mortgages ultimately 
placed in the hands of the Government, the investment 
market cannot possibly absorb any investments of this nature 
at a rate higher than that which prevails, which would be 
1% percent. In other words, there will be a common level 
established except in extremely speculative investments. 
The interest rates will be at or about 1% percent; and on this 
score let me say I have no objection to reduced interest rates, 
but it. must not be at the expense of the unfortunate indi- 
vidual mortgageholder who resides in the city. 

Moreover, I must insist that any plan proposed to relieve 
the farmer must at the same time include the urban popula- 
tion in my district. I cannot allow that Laborer Smith 
should lose $1,000 in cash by scaling down and reducing the 
earning power of $5,000 from $300 in interest per annum to 
$60. It is unfair to cause him a deliberate loss of $240 per 
annum. This means the difference between an edt'cation 
and no education for the son of Laborer Smith. 

Now let us analyze the situation as it applies to banks, in- 
surance, and trust companies. We remember the tragic days 
of the national bank holiday, when thousands of our banks 
were closed; when millions of depositors faced the total loss 
of their life’s earnings, which at a great sacrifice they put 
aside for a rainy day. I hold no brief for the banker. I was 
extremely critical of the banker, because I contend that he 
was, by his negligence and short-sightedness, to a great ex- 
tent responsible for the impairment of the bank structure 
of this Nation. The heroic efforts of this administration, 
however, have placed the banks on a sound and sure footing 
once again. 

In the 34% years of the Roosevelt administration the total 
number of bank failures approximate the number of bank 
failures in 1 day under Mr. Hoover’s administration, and of 
these not one dollar of loss was sustained by the depositor. 
We do not want to create a condition which will wreck the 
banks and destroy the deposits of our people. We most cer- 
tainly would not permit the impairment, much less the de- 
struction, of the insurance companies. While the insurance 
companies are great corporations, they are as a general rule 
mutually owned and belong to the policyholders. 

I am told by the proponents that the insurance companies 
have no objection to the Frazier-Lemke bill. Some people 
even believe the insurance companies expect to be bailed 
out with this printing-press money. That is not so. Insur- 
ance companies are positively opposed to it, and it is not due 
to selfishness on their part or narrowness of viewpoint, but 
because insurance companies know it will destroy the equities 
of policyholders and the earning power of their investments. 

There are approximately 63,000,000 persons in the United 
States holding one or more insurance policies, which makes 
a total of approximately 128,000,000 life-insurance policies 
in force. Taking into account the beneficiaries of these 
policyholders, it is estimated that the number of individuals 
protected by life insurance in the United States is about 
94,000,000. 

During 1935, Americans purchased approximately fourteen 
billion five hundred million of new life-insurance protection 
from United States legal-reserve companies. This is 1.5 
percent more than in 1934. There is a notable extension of 
life-insurance companies’ stewardship. At the end of 1935 
the total amount of insurance in force reached the stagger- 
ing amount of $101,000,000,000. These figures were gathered 
from a statement made before the Association of Life Insur- 
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ance Presidents at New York in 1935. There are approxi- 
mately 32,779,000 people living on farms, and approximately 
6,812,350 farm operators, according to the census of the 
Agricultural Department on January 1, 1936. 

So that for every farmer who might benefit under the 
terms of this bill, regardless of whether he needs assistance 
or not, three policyholders will be either wiped out or their 
equities dangerously reduced. Many insurance companies 
will certainly go to the wall and the policyholders will sus- 
tain the loss. 

Thus the plan of a provident father and husband to secure 
the future of his loved ones will be destroyed. Widows and 
orphans, many of the latter not yet born, will suffer because 
of the iniquitous provisions of this bill. For the same reason 
trust companies as legal trustees for estates, large and small, 
will sustain severe losses or be likewise wiped out. 

This week of May 11 to the 16th is life-insurance week. An 
Associated Press dispatch from New York dated May 9 places 
the admitted assets of all life-insurance companies of the 
country as of December 31, 1935, at $23,828,173,000, the high- 
est on record. This is a gain in the asset level of around 
$2,000,000,000 over the years 1932 and 1933. 

The assets of the same life-insurance companies in 1929 
amounted to $17,482,308,607. 

It is interesting to note that during the six depression years 
these companies paid out to policyholders and beneficiaries 
approximately $18,200,000,000, or the equivalent of $10,000,000 
each business day for that period. 

In the face of such forceful facts, are we going to under- 
mine these companies which have had a stabilizing effect 
upon business and employment? Are we not aware of the 
fact that these companies are for the most part mutual and 
as such owned by the policyholders who live in the cities and 
on farms? 

Because of the interest of the National Union for Social 
Justice in this bill, I have given a great deal of time and 
study before making my decision to oppose it. My course is 
clearly defined. I will vote as my conscience dictates. 

I cannot reconcile myself to support a bill of this kind 
because it is unfair to my people, because it will destroy 
more than it will produce, because it favors the farm ele- 
ment and discriminates against the man in the city, because 
it makes no distinction between the farmer in distress and 
the prosperous farmer. 

When we passed the Home Owners’ Loan Act for the re- 
lief of the home owners, a definite means test was provided. 
It was specifically stated that relief was intended for only 
those in distress, and it cannot rightfully or truthfully be 
stated that the farm element as a whole is in distress. 

If $9,000,000,000 of farm mortgages are to be refinanced 
at 144-percent interest, I contend that twenty-one billions 
in home mortgages throughout the United States must also 
be refinanced at the same time ard at the same rate of 
interest. 

Is there a man on this floor, a Representative of either a 
city or farm district, who can justify the asinine provisions 
of section 17, which states as follows?— 

The benefits of this act shall also extend to any farmer, or 
member of his family, who lost his or her farm through indebted- 
ness or mortgage foreclosure since 1921, and who desires to pur- 
chase part or all of the farm lost or another like farm. It shall 
also extend to any tenant or member of his or her family who 
desires to purchase an encumbered farm, provided he or she has 
lived on and operated a farm as a tenant for at least 2 years 
prior to the enactment of this act. 

Under the terms of this section a farmer who lost his farm 
through indebtedness or mortgage foreclosure at any time 
since 1921 can repurchase either the whole of that farm or 
perhaps the choicest part thereof, or, if he lost this farm will- 
fully because he did not want it, he can obtain one of like 
value in that or another locality. Uncle Sam will finance 
Mr. Farmer with no questions asked. 

This section further provides that the loaning facilities of 
this Government agency shall be available to any tenant 
farmer so that he can acquire by purchase an encumbered 
farm. The only qualification in addition to an expressed 
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desire is that he shall have operated a farm as a tenant for 
at least 2 years prior to the enactment of this act. The 
question of his character, credit rating, or any other reason- 
able qualification is not even mentioned or provided for. 
Bonds founded upon such a basis cannot attract capital. 
These loans cannot be financed by bonds sold in the open 
market. There is no assurance in the deal. Your Uncle 
Sammy would have to guarantee the bonds or make them 
eligible as backing for printing-press money. In either case 
the taxpayer will be the goat. 

Why not permit the people of my district who have lost 
their homes since 1921 the privilege of repurchasing their 
homes, or any part thereof, or another like home, as provided 
in this section for the benefit of the farmer? 

I have been an advocate of low interest rates for the 
home owner and for the farm owner, particularly during 
these times, when through no fault of their own, urban and 
rural citizens find themselves in distress. It is my conten- 
tion that the only agency able to grant relief is the Govern- 
ment, and I am willing to support any reasonable measure 
which will relieve all those in distress. 

The liberality of this House has been shown repeatedly. 
The farmers have been the special beneficiaries. Under the 
Federal Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 1935, 
we passed legislation providing for loans on farm mortgages 
at the rate of 342 percent. The law about to expire was 
again extended for a period of 2 years under the terms of 
the bill H. R. 10101, introduced by Mr. GILLETTE, of Iowa. 
Contrast this rate of 3% percent with 5 and 6 percent being 
paid by the people in the cities. We must first provide relief 
for the workingman in the city by reducing the interest rate 
which he is called upon to pay. 

I cannot and I will not, under any circumstances, support 
a bill which without any means test whatsoever will aid a 
prosperous farmer at the expense of the people in the cities. 
I will not destroy the equities held in trust by insurance 
companies and trust companies upon which the widows and 
children of provident husbands and fathers, who worked 
hard to establish them, are dependent. I will take no part 
in any move, legal or otherwise, which will undermine and 
destroy the bank structure of this country, thus wiping out 
the savings of millions of our citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my contention that it is not necessary 
to refinance the mortgages of any individual, be he a farmer 
or a resident of a city, who is capable of meeting his just 
obligations. 

The provisions of this bill will revolutionize the entire 
scheme of life in this country, and I am certain that if the 
people are brought about to understand the pernicious pro- 
visions of this measure they will express themselves in op- 
position in such a way as to be thoroughly understood by 
those who have been erroneously led to support it. 

During the period of agitation conducted by a small group 
of Members, who are not responsible to this administration 
nor to any responsible party, I was approached by Edward E. 
Kennedy, secretary of the Farmers’ Union, by Messrs. Collins 
and Ward, representing the National Union for Social Jus- 
tice, and likewise by Mr. Lemxe, the father of the bill. We 
conferred in my office, we lunched together and discussed 
the provisions of this bill. There has been no concrete argu- 
ment produced which could convince me of the righteousness 
of this measure. 

I was opposed to signing the petition to discharge the com- 
mittee for various reasons. The first reason, but not the 
determining one, was because the bill had been favorably 
reported by the Agriculture Committee, and this is the first 
time in the history of Congress that the “blasting process” 
had been applied after a committee having jurisdiction re- 
ported such bill favorably. The chairman of such commit- 
tee could have requested a rule and thus made the consid- 
eration of said bill in order. I was opposed to signing the 
petition on the grounds that the bill was a fake, that it was 
unfair, that it was destructive, that it would do infinitely 
more harm than good, and in addition the bill plays one 
element, the farmer, as a favorite against and at the expense 
of another element, the city dweller. 
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I agreed in the final analysis to sign the petition in order 
to give the bill a hearing, to show it up in all its comic 
raiment; but I specifically reserved the right to vote against 
it and to do everything legitimately possible to bring about 
its defeat. These Representatives whom I mention under- 
stood and readily admit the correctness of this statement. 

Accordingly I have notified a number of my constituents 
who have written me in the premises, and who asked me to 
vote for the bill, that I could not agree to do so. I informed 
my correspondents, who are voters in my district, precisely 
how I feel about the measure, as I would not under any 
circumstances mislead them. Thus no registered voter in 
my district need labor under a misapprehension as to where 
I stand nor be misled in order that I may get his vote. 

If this bill is amended to include the distressed home 
owners residing in the cities and in the country towns, and 
if the means test of actual distress is provided for in the 
bill, and the bond method of financing similar to the plan 
provided for in the Home Owners’ Loan Act stipulated in 
this measure, I shall be inost happy to support it. I will 
not, however, lend my support to this bill and thus destroy 
the banks, the insurance companies, the trust companies, 
and the savings and investments of millions upon millions 
of hard-working urban citizens, and much less would I 
permit the wiping out of the equities of the widows and 
orphans. 

Anyone who advocates relief of a farmer according to the 
terms of this bill must think that my district is composed of 
a lot of uninformed rubes. The bill as now written is a 
sham and hoax. It must be defeated. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the gentleman 
from North Dakota, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I first wish to answer the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Coo.tey], who, in his 
opening remarks, referred to this measure as a Republican 
bill, simply because the gentleman from North Dakota, Mr. 
Lemke, who introduced it, happens to be a Progressive Re- 
publican. In answer to the gentleman from North Carolina, 
I desire to say that we who are supporting this measure are 
just as good Democrats as he is, and, coming from the State 
of Mississippi, I think I would probably have the last word, 
as my State has always gone Democratic and his went 
Republican in 1928. [Laughter.] 

Besides that, Mr. Chairman, the author of this measure 
supported Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932, stumped his home 
State of North Dakota for Roosevelt, and helped to carry 
it for him by an overwhelming majority; and no one has 
shown that the President is opposed to this bill. 

Personally, I have no apologies to make to any man for 
supporting legislation that is sponsored by a Progressive 
Republican, when I know that it is right and in the interest 
of the distressed farmers of this country. 

In the greatest fight in which I have engaged since I 
have been a Member of this House, and the one that prob- 
ably meant more to the toiling millions of this world than 
any other battle I have gone through, was the struggle for 
the creation of the Tennessee Valley Authority, which is by 
far the outstanding accomplishment of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. In that contest I was carrying on at this end 
of the Capitol the same fight that was being waged in the 
Senate by Senator Greorce W. Norris, of Nebraska, a Pro- 
gressive Republican, and one of the best friends the common 
people of America ever had in either public or private life. 
[Applause.] 

He was the author of the bill to create the T. V. A. He 
introduced it in the Senate and I introduced it in the House. 
That is why it is referred to as the Norris-Rankin bill. 
Without him and his untiring efforts at the other end of the 
Capitol we never could have passed such a measure. I 
went through that battle with him, and, as you Members 
know, if it had not been for my efforts here in the House 
section 12 of that measure would have been left out and the 
people in the T. V. A. area never could have enjoyed the full 
benefits of cheap electricity from Muscle Shoals, nor would 
any other dams have been built. It would have meant the 
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death knell of rural electrification so far as this generation 
is concerned. 

I was glad to work with a Progressive Republican for the 
benefit of my people then, and I am glad to do it now. The 
farmers in my district are practically all Democrats, but 
they expect me to support legislation that will benefit them 
and help to save their homes, whether it is introduced by a 
Progressive Republican or a Progressive Democrat, for noth- 
ing that will do the farmers any good will ever come from 
the Old Guard reactionaries in either party. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis] referred to 
this bill as wild, radical, and fantastic, and following in the 
wake of Germany. Why, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Lewis] has been one of the chief sponsors of what is known 
as the Guffey coal bill, one of the most fantastic, wild, and 
unconstitutional measures that has ever passed the American 
Congress—one that would pile upon the backs of the con- 
sumers of coal in this country millions and millions of dol- 
lars in extra costs of coal to keep them warm. Instead of 
following Germany, that was probably following in the wake 
of Russia. [Applause.] 

If the gentleman from Maryland could support that wild 
and unconstitutional measure to help the coal industry, he 
certainly ought to be able to support this sane, reasonable, 
and constitutional measure to help the farmers. 

I am supporting this legislation for the simple reason that 
the farmers I represent, as well as the farmers of the whole 
country, are in dire distress. Their homes are being scld 
from under them and they are driven from the land. People 
who own some of the richest farm land in America are be- 
ing driven from their homes today by foreclosures—driven 
from homes their people have occupied for 100 years— 
driven from their homes in crop time, when their wheat, 
corn, cotton, and other crops are in the field. Not only are 
they notified that they must leave, but they cannot even 
repurchase the land or rent it for another year—although 
it is often resold on credit to others for less than the real 
owner owes on it, and is willing to pay if given time and 
opportunity to do so. 

They preach to us about the prosperous condition of the 
farmer, and the high prices of wheat, and corn, and cotton. 
Listen to this, you Democrats from agricultural districts: 
Wheat, and corn, and cotton prices are lower today than they 
were during the Taft administration, when the people re- 
belled in 1912 and drove that administration from power. 

Yet the farmer’s taxes have multiplied three, four, or five 
times since 1912, and everything he has to buy has increased 
in price in proportion since those days. Yet when he asks 
for this legislation, men who have voted to appropriate 
billions for relief, a large portion of which goes to people 
who are not even American citizens, denounce this legislation 
and try to stir up partisan prejudice against it. These farm- 
ers are Americans, let me remind you. [Applause.] 

They are the ones who fight the Nation’s battles in times 
of war and sustain its institutions in times of peace. You 
deny them this relief and yet vote money to take care of 
1,500,000 aliens who are not American citizens, and have 
never tried to become American citizens, and the children of 
these farmers are going to have to help pay the bill. 

Notwithstanding this, some of you arise and point out little 
discrepancies in the bill. You can amend this measure if 
you want to, and I will help you amend it, for I am not alto- 
gether satisfied with it in its present form. But 6,000,000 
farmers in this country are appealing to us for help, and 
this is the only bill we have before us at this time that 
reaches their trouble. It is open to amendments to correct 
anything that is wrong with it. So do not vote to kill it and 
then try to make your farmers believe you did so because 
of some feature which you can correct by amendment if you 
really are sincere in your desire to do something for the 
farmers. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I yield. 

_ Mr. BARRY. Is the gentleman conscious that there are 
other distressed groups? 
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Mr. RANKIN. Yes, and let me say to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Barry] that we have poured more money 
into their hands than we ever gave the farmers of this coun- 
try. The gentleman from New York, and others who train 
with him, are perfectly willing to take money out of the 
Treasury and give it to aliens in their own districts, but are 
unwilling to vote this aid to farmers for fear it will raise 
the prices of the things the farmers have to sell, although 
it will not cost the taxpayers of the country a nickel. They 
do not want to pay them what their produce is worth. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me tell the gentleman from New 
York another thing. We have heard a great deal about the 
wolves of Wall Street, but it does not matter to the farmer 
whether he is skinned by the wolves of Wall Street or torn 
to shreds by the tigers of Tammany. Nor does it matter 
to him whether this legislation is defeated by petrified Demo- 
crats or putrified Republicans, he and his children will pay 
the penalty. [Applause.] 

I would very much prefer to be caught voting for this 
measure in company with a few Progressive Republicans, 
than to be caught voting against it with the old reactionary 
Republicans, every single one of whom will vote “no!”—and 
lick their lips. [Laughter.] 

Oh, but they say this will mean “uncontrolled inflation”, 
which is nonsense, pure and simple. It will simply mean 
the possibility of a reasonable, controlled expansion of the 
currency, which cannot exceed $3,000,000,000, without the 
imposition of a single dollar for extra taxes. But it 
would raise the prices of wheat and corn and cotton and 
hogs, and cattle and land, and lumber and labor, and hay 
and vegetables, dairy products, and everything else the 
farmer produces, and make it possible for the farmers to 
live and pay their debts and taxes. 

This same condition confronted Abraham Lincoln during 
the Civil War. He issued $346,000,000 of United States 
currency, which is still in circulation and on which we 
have saved $11,000,000,600 in interest since that war closed, 
and have not been taxed a dollar to redeem that currency. 

They talk about the gold standard; we have enough gold 
to issue about four times the amount of money at present 
in circulation, without in any way impairing our gold 
reserve—if we were really on a gold standard. With 
$8,000,000,000 in gold, which we have at the present time, 
with a gold coverage requirement of 40 percent under the 
Federal Reserve Act, our present supply of gold would 
support a currency of $20,000,000,000, whereas today we 
have considerably less than $6,000,000,000 of currency in 
circulation. 

As I have shown before, we have had inflation or expan- 
sion of the currency before. I wonder where the gentlemen 
who have been criticizing this proposition were from 1914 
to 1920? In 1914 we had in circulation in this country 
$34.93 per capita. Cotton and wheat and corn were at the 
same prices they are now. Then we inflated or expanded 
the currency through the Federal Reserve System—almost 
the same proposition as that contained in the measure pend- 
ing before us. By 1920 the per-capita circulation was $53.21. 
We had expanded through the Federal Reserve banks from 
$34.93 per capita in 1914 to $53.21 per capita in 1920. It 
was profitable for the big Wall Street banks to inflate 
then. They would do so now if the same profits were in 
sight. 

What was the result? You remember the effect it had on 
the price of raw materials? Cotton went from 11 cents to 
30 cents a pound; wheat went from 90 cents to $2.50 a 
bushel; corn, hogs, land, labor, lumber, and other raw ma- 
terials went up in proportion; and for a time the farmers 
were prosperous. On those price levels we not only con- 
tracted debts but we fixed our tax rates, our wage scale, 
and our standards of living. Then in 1926 they squeezed 
the currency, contracted it, and drove prices down, and are 
now demanding that these farmers pay debts that were con- 
tracted and taxes that were levied on a basis of 30-cent 
cotton and $2.50 wheat with 1ll-cent cotton and 90-cent 
wheat. It cannot be done. 
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This bill will give them relief. It will raise the prices of 
farm products to their normal levels and restore the pros- 
perity of the people who till the soil. It will restore their 
purchasing power, enable them to pay what they owe and 
buy the things they need. That will start the wheels of 
industry, relieve unemployment without taking money out 
of the Treasury to do so, and in that way restore prosperity 
throughout the whole country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, may I say to my colleague 
from Mississippi that although I am wearing stripes today 
I do not happen to be one of the Tammany Tigers. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to no one in my desire to see legisla- 
tion enacted that is in the interest of social justice. During 
my short time as a Member of this House I have supported 
and voted for every measure that I believed was in the inter- 
est of the distressed people of our country, regardless of what 
group or class they belonged to. 

The Frazier-Lemke farm bill has been heralded for a long 
time as an important social-justice measure. For that rea- 
son I have probably given it more consideration than I have 
any other piece of legislation this session. 

I have examined it with the principle in mind that justice 
means “giving to everyone the same advantage, privilege, or 
consideration as is given to any other’, and I regret to say 
that my conclusion, aside from the question of whether or 
not the method of raising the money under this bill is sound, 
is that it is one of the most unjust pieces of class legislation 
that has ever been proposed in Congress. It is not only 
class legislation, but in view of the financial condition of our 
country, it practically precludes the distressed people of 75 
percent of our population from receiving any further help 
from Congress. 

For instance, there are many more millions of home owners 
in the United States than there are farmers, and they have a 
mortgage indebtedness three times as great as that of the 
farmers, and they have just as much right to help as the 
farmer has. In fact, at the present time the farmer can 
borrow money at 3'%4-percent interest while the best the 
home owner can get is 5 percent. If anyone has a claim 
for further relief it is the latter. 

I have discussed the injustice of this situation with some 
of the sponsors of the Frazier-Lemke bill. They lamely tell 
me that after their measure is passed they will support a 
similar measure for the home owners. When one considers 
that this bill provides for only approximately a third of the 
outstanding farm mortgages and that a similar measure for 
a third of the outstanding mortgages on homes would require 
an additional appropriation of $7,000,000,000, their position 
is absurd and untenable. 

I further contend in connection with the amount of money 
required for this legislation that section 17 of the bill, which 
permits any farmer or any surviving relative who lost a farm 
since 1921 as well as any person who never owned a farm but 
who operated one for any 2 years prior to the enactment of 
the Frazier-Lemke bill to obtain money to buy a farm, makes 
it possible to spend the entire $3,000,000,000 without re- 
financing any farm mortgages at all. Nobody knows how 
many people are eligible to qualify under that section. 

I represent a district containing approximately 1,000,000 
people. At least 85 percent of them live in one-family 
homes. During the past 4 years over 100,000 of them have 
lost their homes as a result of foreclosure. Despite the 
good work of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation the per- 
centage of foreclosures in 1935 decreased but slightly. 

I have stated that I will support this measure if it is 
amended so as to give the same benefits to the home owners 
as it does to farmers, and I will if it is so amended. How- 
ever, I have been informed that in all probability such an 
amendment will not be germane. If subsequent events prove 
that to be the fact, I will consider my vote for this bill or 
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that of any Representative from an urban center a betrayal 
of the people we represent. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Who made the promise to the gentleman 
that someone would introduce legislation along the line the 
gentleman has just suggested? 

Mr. BARRY. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
LEMKE] told me if I proposed such an amendment he would 
not oppose it. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Bourpick], with whom I spoke the other day, told me if this 
goes through there will be a hue and cry from the home 
owners and we are bound to get such legislation. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman from North Dakota said 
he would not oppose it. That is an entirely different mat- 
ter from sponsoring such legislation. 

Mr. BARRY. He told me he would support legislation for 
the home owners. 

Mr. LEMKE. I told the gentleman I would support the 
legislation of home owners and would support them all in 
the future regardless of where they were located, whether 
in the city or out on the farm, but suggested that the gen- 
tlemen who are so interested in the home owners should 
themselves introduce further legislation. 

Mr. BARRY. May I say that during the first or second 
week of this session I introduced a bill to reduce the inter- 
est charged by the H. O. L. C. to 3% percent, and I intro- 
duced a second bill to give the owners in the H. O. L. C. a 
moratorium for 1 year. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sreran] as he may desire. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp at this point and to 
include therein a brief table on farm imports. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Brann). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, is the gentleman going to extend his remarks on the 
Frazier-Lemke bill? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, the bill we have under con- 
sideration today is of great importance to the people in the 
Third Congressional District of Nebraska, which I have the 
honor to represent. The State Senate of Nebraska and the 
Nebraska House of Representatives have endorsed this bill 
by resolutions sent to me. More than 30 other State legis- 
latures have endorsed it. I have hundreds of letters from 
farmers in my district asking that the bill be passed. I feel 
that a majority of people in my district want this kind of 
legislation passed by this Congress. Many businessmen, and 
even some bankers, have told me they favor the passage of 
a lower-interest-rate measure for farm-mortgage refinanc- 
ing. Laboring men who realize that they cannot hope to 
secure steady employment unless the farmer is successful 
also demand that this legislation be passed. 

I feel that unless farmers secure a iower rate of interest 
to refinance the mortgages on their homes, the future of 
the American farmer is doomed. Farm income has dropped 
from around $19,000,000,000 in 1920 to around seven billion 
in 1936. Farm-land values have declined over 32 percent; 


nearly half of the farms in my State are not owned by the 


farmers who work on those farms; hundreds of farmers are 
on the relief rolls because they lost their farms because they 
could not refinance the mortgages; the amount offered to 
our farmers by the regular Government lending agencies is 
far under the amount of the mortgages. , 

Farmers are unable to borrow the difference between what 
the Government will loan them today and the total of the 
mortgage held by the loan companies. As a result there 
are many foreclosures, and farmers are being driven off 
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their farms and away from their homes by the thousands. A 
refinancing of these farm mortgages at a low rate of in- 
terest with a long time in which to pay will relieve this 
situation. There is no other remedy to this problem, in my 
opinion. There is no other real farm relief offered today. 
Unless this bill is passed and enacted into law the present 
farm problem will never be solved. 

Loans have been made to private industry, to the railroads, 
to the private shipping industry, to banks and corporations 
in order to refinance their business in order to keep it from 
collapse; private banks loan money at very low rates of 
interest to packers and other industry. But the farm in- 
dustry is neglected. Unless it is saved from its present plight, 
the collapse of the farming business is very near. Unless 
something is done immediately, we will have a country of 
tenant farmers working for loan companies who hold the 
mortgages or who eventually will own all of the farms of 
our land. Individual ownership of these farms by the 
farmers who work the land is the only answer to future 
prosperity in this country. A refinancing of these mort- 
gages at a low rate of interest is the only answer to this 
problem. 

Mr. Chairman, the happiest farmers are those who have in- 
dividual liberty and own their own land. They look to the 
future in order to raise happy families and to lay by for a 
rainy day and to provide a start in life for the future gener- 
ation. Let us give them the same opportunity to do that as 
our pioneers had when they plowed up the raw prairie and 
made it bloom with the fruits of Mother Earth. Today there 
is slavery on our farms. Men and women who have been 
digging a living for our country out of the ground are pen- 
niless. They are being driven from their homes by fore- 
closures to seek charity on the relief rolls in the towns and 
cities of our country. 

Under the provisions of this bill these farmers are not ask- 
ing for charity. They are asking the Government to loan 
them money with which to pay their debts. They want the 
same opportunity to borrew money from their Government 
as is given to more power industry. They want to pay that 
money back at a lower rate of interest. Their Government 
will not be giving them charity. They will give their Gov- 
ernment the best security in the world for these loans— 
land; good land—from which the world’s living comes. The 
Government will be making money in this venture. It will 
be securing interest on this loan, which is backed by the best 
security in the world—land. 

Private industry will never continue to be prosperous until 
the farmer is prosperous. I have called attention of this 
great body of representatives several times that no town 
or city will ever continue to be prosperous unless the farmer 
is given an opportunity to get the same advantages from 
his business as is given to the businessman in the town. 
The merchants demand a fair return on their investments. 
The factories demand at least cost of production for their 
products plus a reasonable profit. The farmer is the big- 
gest businessman in the world, yet he is the poorest paid 
for his work and for his products. He seldom gets cost of 
production for his products. 

Towns and cities have been moved as close to the farms as 
possible for one reason and one reason only: to wait for the 
farmer to dig something out of the ground and bring it into 
the town to trade or sell. When he sells, he buys from the 
merchant; and the merchant in turn sends this money 
through his bank to the larger centers of factory towns to 
buy more gocds to sell to the farmer. 

My district of 22 counties, known for years as the richest 
agricultural district in the world, was once made up of 
farmers who owned their own farms. They are the best 
farmers in the world. They are frugal, hard-working, in- 
dustrious, and honest. All they ask is to make a decent 
living for their families. All they want is to raise enough 
for the feeding of the livestock which they keep on their 
farms and for the human beings who operate the farm. 
A little to lay by for the rainy days and for protection 
against droughts and hard times; a little to leave behind for 
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the children who follow them. This most of them have been 
able to do until recent years. They now find themselves in 
a worse plight financially than many of the great business 
enterprises which have been refinanced. They now call on 
their Government for the same opportunity, the same advan- 
tages as are given to other businesses of our land. 

Give the farmers who need now to refinance their mort- 
gages a lower rate of interest and they will pay it back to 
the Government tenfold. They will pay back the principal 
and the interest plus the knowledge that happiness has 
again returned to the men and women who dig the food out 
of the ground for you to eat. They will pay it back tenfold, 
because thousands of them will return to the land from the 
bread lines and from the relief rolls. They will pay it back 
tenfold because there will again be happy families united on 
farms where today there is much misery and suffering. 

Thousands of letters from high-minded farmers telling of 
their present financial plight have reached me. I should 
like to quote many of these letters to prove to you that con- 
ditions are bad and that these conditions must be remedied. 
I am personally acquainted with many of the writers of these 
letters. I know them to be men and women of high stand- 
ing in their communities. Many of them are men and 
women who have been working on those farms for 20 to 30 
years, only to find now that they cannot refinance the mort- 
gages on their homes and that they have been ordered to 
leave the place where they have lived most of their lives. 
Refinancing under the Frazier-Lemke idea will save these 
people. 

One letter I quote from: 

This is to ask you to do all you possibly can to have the 
Frazier-Lemke bill, or one better, passed at this session of Con- 

. We need immediate aid as our farm home is about to 
be foreclosed. It just seems unjust that people who have always 
tried by diligence and care and thrift should lose their lovely 
home which they have worked years to attain. Especially does 
this seem terrible when parents have children, small boys, such 
as we have, who must be provided for in order to have them 
grow up to be good citizens. They must have a sense of security 
which the present conditions are not giving them. We must have 
immediate aid or lose our home. 

This comes from the farmer and his wife in my district. 
From a family representative of the fine, stanch American 
citizens who make up the citizenry of my district and who 
I am proud to represent in this national body. We cannot 
and we must not refuse to listen to these pleas from these 
good people. They are looking to us for the same con- 
sideration that we have been giving to other people of our 
land. ‘They are entitled to this consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, since I have been in Congress I have 
fought for the solutions of the many problems which face 
the people who live on the farms and in the towns of my 
district. I discovered early that powerful industrial organi- 
zations are not helping the farmer. Neither are they help- 
ing the smaller towns and cities of our land. I have en- 
deavored to represent my district from a nonpolitical party 
standpoint. I have worked and voted for those things which 
I believed to be for the best interests of all the people of our 
land, whether these things were sponsored by Democrats or 
Republicans. I have gone along with either side when I 
believed their suggestions and their legislative proposals were 
in my opinion for the best interests of all the people. But 
I have fought against all of those things which I believed 
were not good for all of the people, no matter by which 
party these things were sponsored. I have fought hard 
against useless expenditure of the taxpayers’ money; I have 
fought and voted against legislation which would place class 
against class; and I have endeavored to bring before this 
body those problems especially confronting our farm popu- 
lation. I have learned early that our committee meetings 
are our workshops and that our House meetings are mostly 
showrooms. 

I have the honor of being a member of three important 
committees—Educational, Buildings and Grounds, and In- 
sular Affairs. Through work on these committees and the 
work with the Prairie State group, of which I have the honor 
of being one of the first members, I learned early that the 
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farm States’ representatives have great obstacles to over- 
come if they hope to keep the interests of farming com- 
munities before the attention of this legislative body. I 
have learned that already great organizations have developed 
campaigns to take from the farmer the market entitled to 
his grain by the importations of blackstrap molasses which 
they hope will be a substitute as the basis for future indus- 
trial and beverage alcohol in our land. I have learned, too, 
that great organizations are planning to take over through 
the importation of coconut oil the market to which the 
product of the farm cow is entitled. I learned early to 
fight against the importation of great quantities of foreign- 
produced farm products to compete in the American market 
which rightfully belongs to the American farmer. There are 
many contributing factors to the present plight of the penni- 
less American farmer. The so-called depression may have 
much to do with it, but continual importation of farm pro- 
duce from foreign lands, the inroads of foreign substitutes 
for real American farm produce have much to do with the 
present conditions. The present farm relief apparently does 
not contemplate a remedy of this evil. How much the im- 
portation of foreign farm products into our land at this time 
contributes to the plight of American farmers can be seen in 
official figures of imports. 

These importations come directly in competition with the 
products of American farms and forests. They have a value 
of approximately 25 percent of the total cash income of the 
American farmers for 1934, less the benefit payments. 
Nearly every dollar’s worth of these products can be produced 
on American farms, provided always the Congress and the 
President will protect the American farmer in his funda- 
mental right to produce these commodities. 

The following official figures on imports of farm products 
for the years of 1932 and 1935 demonstrate more forcibly 
than mere words what has been taking place since the pres- 
ent administration has been in power, and more particularly 
to what extent President Roosevelt, through his reciprocal 
trade-agreement treaties, has surrendered the American 
market for farm products to the foreign farmer: 








1935 im- 
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This table does not show the tremendous loss to e 


American farmers resulting from the annual importation- 


of 4,500,000 tons of sugar, valued $405,000,000, every pound 
of which could be raised on American farms if our farmers 
were permitted to do so. Nor does it disclose the reprehensi- 
ble administration program under which the American pro- 
duction of sugar is curtailed. 

The fact that we grow and refine only 30 percent of the 
sugar we consume is given no consideration whatever by the 
bureaucrats now regimenting the sugar industry. They go 
merrily on their crackpot way, taxing our people to pay the 
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farmers to take out of production millions of acres of fine 
agricultural lands upon which we might well produce those 
foreign products now flooding the American market and 
ruining the price the American farmer receives for the prod- 
ucts of his labor and investment. 

It is announced that the President has completed nego- 
tiations with the Republic of France for another trade 
agreement. This treaty has already been signed, sealed, 
and delivered, and no American citizen is allowed to know 
until May 15 a single thing incorporated in the treaty, no 
matter how adversely he may be affected by its provisions. 
We may be sure, however, that this treaty will still further 
open our gates to the French, who give us something in re- 
turn, and also to the 77 other nations who give us nothing 
in return. This “hoss trading’ engaged in by Mr. Roose- 
velt and his Secretary of State is of a quality to make even 
the most unenlightened “hoss trader” seem a_ veritable 
mental giant in comparison. 

How all of these contributing factors deal with the life 
on the farm should be taken into consideration by those 
who claim a refinancing of present farm mortgages is not 
timely. These contributing factors must be taken into con- 
sideration by those who claim on the floor today that we 
have done too much for the farmer; these factors must be 
taken into consideration by those who are fighting this 
refinance bill and who were so eager to vote to appropriate 
money to refinance other business—business which owes 
its very existence to the farmers, because all industry de- 
pends upon how much the farmer can raise and sell and 
how much the farmer can buy back to keep his farm in 
operation. 

Farmers of my State will not be satisfied until their farm 
business is on a paying basis. It will never be on a paying 
basis until this farm business is given the same opportunity 
for refinancing as is given to other business in our country. 
I hope, Members of this House, that you will join with us 
today in refinancing the real business of America—the farm 
business. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burpick] as he may desire. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chariman, in view of the fact I have 
spoken five times in this Congress on the pending bill, I 
deem it only fair that other Members should have a chance 
to be heard on this subject. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp at this point 
and to include a table of the Liberty bond loans sold in this 
country, as prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
also tables that I have prepared myself as to the settlement 
of those debts and how they were settled in foreign countries. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 
SHALL WE RELIEVE THE DEBTORS IN THE UNITED STATES? DID WE 

CANCEL LOANS MADE TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS DURING AND IMME- 

DIATELY FOLLOWING THE WORLD WAR? 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I desire to place before 
Congress and the country a statement concerning the loans 
made to foreign governments during and immediately fol- 





‘| lowing the World War, the amount loaned, the terms of the 


loan, the various settlements made since, the amount paid, 
and the amount outstanding today. 

At the same time it will be necessary to show how this 
money for these loans was raised in this country and the 
condition today of the obligations incurred. 

In the development of the scope of this inquiry, it will be 
necessary to show something of the cost of that war to the 
people of this country. 

If all these real truths were brought home to the people 
of this country, it would put a stop to future wars so far as 
this country is concerned, unless there should sometime be 
a war of self-defense brought to our own shores. 

Many people in this country are much concerned because 
the Federal Budget is out of balance. When we consider 
that drought and flood and other acts of God have been to a 
large degree responsible for much of the relief expenditures, 
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we can well say that the Budget in relation to ordinary ex- 
penditures is not far from being balanced today. The relief 
expenditures added to the ordinary expenditures throws the 
Budget out of balance. What we have spent for relief—and 
any just government should always stand ready to make 
these expenditures—is not a drop in the bucket when com- 
pared to war expenditures from 1917 to 1919. During that 
period the people of this country were actuated with a sort 
of wild hysteria to go ahead with war expenditures. Today, 
with the relief situation acute in many sections of the coun- 
try, and suffering more acute than that ever before known 
in war or peace times in this country, we find the press— 
especially the metropolitan press—demanding that we put a 
stop to these expenditures. There is much merit in saying 
that the money for relief has been improperly, unfairly, un- 
justly, and politically expended, but this does not justify the 
statement that all further relief expenditures must be 
stopped. As a matter of fact, we shall be obliged to spend 
more billions for relief before we are through with this war of 
depression. 
HOW THE MONEY WAS RAISED TO LOAN TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


From June 1917 to May 1919, five Liberty loans were issued 
by the United States, in a total amount of $21,432,924,700. 

On March 31, 1936, all of the Liberty loans had matured, 
and were paid, or refunded into other issues. On that date 
$125,000,000 of these loans had not been presented for pay- 
ment and were, therefore, outstanding. A large percentage 
of these bonds will probably never be presented for the same 
reason that money is not all presented. Since the Govern- 
ment started, we are about $500,000,000 ahead on the issue 
of money for the reason that that amount has been lost, 
burned, or sunk in the oceans, and has never been and will 
not be presented for payment. The Government will come 
out many millions ahead in the issue of these Liberty bonds. 


BOND STANDS TODAY 
$21, 432, 924, 700 


10, 276, 196, 800 
11. 029, 650, 450 
117, 077, 450 


HOW THE LIBERTY 
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Refunded into other bonds 
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21, 432, 924, 700 


The interest rate on the various Liberty loans was as 
follows: First issue 3% percent, and the rates of interest on 
conversion and other issues is fully set forth in the tables 
below. 

In this connection it should be remembered that in real- 
ity the Government did not loan its own money to any for- 
eign government. The proceeds from the sale of Liberty 
bonds came from the people of this country. The people 
put the money in. In many instances good citizens were 
forced to buy these bonds, even when they did not have the 
money. In the tables below the number of people who 
purchased these bonds are listed. In the last sale—the Vic- 
tory Liberty Bonds—11,803,895 people bought these bonds. 
In my section of the country, thousands bought bonds by 
borrowing money at the banks and giving as security their 
livestock, machinery, and land. Many farmers really were 
coerced into buying for fear that they would be charged 
with being German sympathizers. In fact, thousands of 
citizens were arrested, when the only evidence against them 
was that they had not bought bonds. Some of the pur- 
chasers never saw the bonds—they were left with the banks 
as security. Being actually forced into the bad business 
of going into debt, many people now wonder why the farmer 
today has a debt structure hanging over him which never 
can be paid. 

When the Federal Reserve Board manufactured the de- 
pression in 1920, for no reason at all, and the bottom fell 
out of farm prices, including land, the farmer was forced to 
sell his Liberty bonds to raise ready cash. When the farmer 
got that far along, he found out that he must take a dis- 
count on these bonds, although he bought them at par. Dis- 
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counts of 10 percent were common, and in many sections it 
ran up as high as 28 percent. At any rate, the farmers 
and workers lost their bonds but were forced to pay the pur- 
chase price in full. Countless numbers of first farm mort- 
gages were made in this country for the sole purpose cf 
paying the purchase price of these bonds. 

While the people paid for the bonds the money was squan- 
dered, as we shall soon see, and still over 50 percent of the 
bonds or reissues of them are still outstanding and drawing 
an average rate of 4% percent. They must be paid, and the 
only way they ever will be paid is through taxation. Thus 
the people will pay for the bonds a second time. What has 
been paid was paid by taxation against the people. In addi- 
tion to that, the interest charges on these bonds extracted 
annually from the people another $910,000,000 until the first 
bonds were paid. Since 1919, when the last Liberty Loan 
was made, this interest charge has amounted to $10,470,- 
000,000. Adding this to the principal of the Liberty bonds 
issued, we have the following figures: 


$21, 432, 924, 700 
10, 470, 000, 000 


Total Liberty-bond debt for the war____-_- 31, 902, 924, 700 
WHAT WAS DONE WITH THE PROCEEDS OF THESE BONDS 


It will be interesting now to see how lavishly the Govern- 
ment handed out the people’s money. Remember again, it 
was not Government money. At the time this country en- 
tered the World War, England and France had floated bond 
issues in this country, which were either held by the banks 
who floated the loans or by their customers. England’s debt 
was $354,000,000. France owed $290,000,000. 

The House of Morgan saw a chance to collect this money, 
and one of the very first uses made of the people’s money— 
Liberty-bond proceeds—was to pay off this debt. There are 
many reasons assigned by the Government why this was 
done, but the one outstanding, undisputed reason is that 
these debts were actually paid. Money was advanced to 
foreign governments from the proceeds of these bonds in the 
amount of $9,610,405,575.45. Remember again, this was the 
people’s money. 

The money thus loaned, can, for the purpose of a complete 
understanding of the matter, be divided into two classes: 


Pre-armistice loans amounting to_-.-.--------- $7, 077, 114, 750. 00 
Post-armistice loans amounting to__-...--.-_- 2, 533, 288, 825. 45 


9, 610, 405, 575. 45 


These loans were made on demand, and drew interest at 
the rate of 5 percent. 

To the above amount loaned to these governments must 
be added the following items: 
Surplus supplies in Europe sold_....---.---_. 
ROS EO (ONO nn. a enccmtcntniiibaernismaenees 


Relief under the act of 1920_................ 
Principal as given aboeve.s...nssssonsens see 


$599, 122, 733. 21 
84, 093, 963. 55 
56, 858, 802. 49 

9, 610, 405, 575. 45 





I Nc issisgaenipuen mcaesegsenctaieseenteneaeeneredonate iad 10, 350, 479, 074. 70 


The next question the American people want to know is 
how much of their money is outstanding and not paid, and 
what has been done about it. A statement from the Treas- 
ury Department under date of January 10, 1936, presents 
the whole story: 


In 1921 and 1922 the world was in a state of financial disorder. 
No debtor nation could have paid its debts to the United States 
(the people) had payment been demanded. Many of them were 
unable to pay the interest at 5 percent called for in their obliga- 
tions. Only with time and more stable conditions could the possi- 
bility of settlement arise. 

Recognizing that the debtor nations could not pay on demand, 
Congress originally authorized the debts to be funded (recon- 
tracted) on no longer than a 25-year basis and at not less than 
4%4-percent interest. The act of February 9, 1922, created the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission, consisting of five members, 
with authority— 


And so forth. This meant that this Commission had au- 
thority to carry out the provisions of the act of Congress. 
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Through subsequent acts of Congress the Commission made 
the following settlements respecting these foreign debts: 
The total debt at date of funding $11, 585, 820, 828. 53 


Less payments made from 1917 to 1923, 1925, 
Id Ascott nish endipracinstiannien tiie animininntataiartveeaimt thie 


9, 559, 943. 53 
11, 577, 260, 885. 00 
There are people in this country who still assert that we 
did not cancel any of these debts. The Government still 
makes this claim, although the facts to which they agree 
demonstrate beyond the province of argument that the Gov- 
ernment did actually give away over 50 percent of the people’s 
money, and in effect all of it, in these settlements in the 
following particulars: 
First. The time was changed from demand to 62 years. 
Second. The interest was reduced from 5 percent to as low 
as four-tenths of 1 percent. 
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Third. Payments were arranged over this long period. 

Fourth. The cash value of the paper they received in lieu 
of the old obligations was only $5,888,000,000 instead of $11,- 
577,260,885, or a net loss of $5,689,260,885. 

In addition to this, the story is not half told. For every 
dollar of this money loaned, the people of the United States 
are paying on Liberty bonds, and will pay for years to come, 
4% percent, while the interest rate fixed for France was 1.6 
percent, Italy four-tenths of 1 percent, England 3.3 percent. 
For years to come the people of the United States will have 
to pay this additional interest for all of the countries who 
settled for a lower interest rate than that which the people 
are required to pay on the Liberty bonds of their reissue. 

I submit, for the purpose of illustration, the funding set- 
tlements with England, France, and Italy: 





Data on war-debt settlements 











| England France | Italy Average and grand total 
ES OF IR itd iid scncvisen= | a i NR SIU ss ansinapticittacinmninncetindats I CI stetacsdtcninibenionmccaee 
Total debt at time of settlement _-_-----_- Ct, $4,230,777,009___..........-.---] $2,150,150,000 hse arkeskciets $11,096, 237,000. 
Total debt after settlement --_-_.....-.-.-- $3,296,001,690 (cut of 30.1 per- | $1,697,618,359 (cut of 69.3 per- | $425,729,700 (cut of 80 2 percent)! $5,041,349,759 (average, 651.34 
cent). cent). percent) 
Total payments to be made over period | $7, 105,965,000....-..-..-.------ SE087 674,108... 22 acnsns PONE IT IO. oo one tainicntmcinnnd $16,561,316, 604. 


of 62 years. 


Original rate of interest _-..-....--------- 5 percent annually. ...-.-.---- 





5 percent annually-- 


.| 5 percent annuaily-__-. 











Rate of interest after settlement_._.......} 3.3 percent. -.....--.-.--- aa} 2B Perera... ......-- .| Four-tenths of | percent.._....| Average, 2.51 percent. 
Total indebtedness to United States | $1,950,595,301__- =| $4,041,152,328........- CRON 00E IB a inn eeesess $11,005,813,378, 

Jan. 10, 1936: ‘ . 
Excess interest paid by people of United | $1,517,827,582_.........-.------ | $1,977,756,125_.......---------- I We accvcnnninimcics $4,464, 233,665, 


States over all payments received. 





(1) Only 3 large debtors are included. 








(2) The carrying charge to the people of the United States on these debts figured at 416 percent. / : i 
(3) Source of information; (a) Memorandum of the Secretary of the Treasury, revised Jan. 10, 1936: (b) combined annual reports of the World War Foreign Debt Com- 


mission, 1922-26. 


WHAT IS THE PRESENT SITUATION OF THESE FOREIGN OBLIGATIONS? 
How much is still due, although we discounted the total 
50 percent and gave away in the next 62 years billions of 
interest which the American people will have to pay? 
Pag Sg ES ee ee $11, 229, 078, 286.95 
Unfunded devt ‘Giheeles)—. ..-2=-------.-... 204, 851, 113. 64 


11, 433, 929, 400. 59 
184, 164, 561. 52 
810, 743, 068. 22 


EEE ESS EEO a ee 
Interests postponed by moratorium agreements. 
Interest due and unpaid_.................... 


Total due Jan. 10, 1996.........=....... 12, 437, 837, 030. 33 


Since the last funding date in 1925, with the exception of 
Austria and Greece, this foreign war debt has not been re- 
duced, but actually increased from $11,577,260,885 to $12,- 
437,837,030.33, or an increase during the last 11 years of 
$860,576,145.33. 

In addition to the above debt of____---------- 
We must add the debt due us from Germany 


for the expenses of our army of occupation, 
amounting Jan. 10, 1936, to_.....-....-..-. 


$12, 437, 837, 030. 33 


1, 332, 250, 360. 95 


SORE ODN coe an ence nnanonee 13, 669, 087, 391. 28 


If these governments actually paid us the interest they 
agreed to pay, over a period of 62 years, the American people 
would lose on interest the difference between that rate and 
the rate of 44% which they have to pay on this debt of 
nearly $14,000,000,000. 

In the case of Italy we lose annually interest on $2,150,- 
150,000, the difference between 414 percent and four-tenths 
of 1 percent, which amounts to 3.85 percent. Annually this 
amounts to $82,780,775. If this process were kept up for 62 
years, the loss in interest to the American people would be 
$5,132,408,050. But that is not all. Italy will probably never 
pay a cent of this debt, as it can better afford to use its money 
in wars of conquest than in paying its just debts. 

At any rate the American people will have to finance for- 
eign loans to the extent of nearly fourteen billions at the rate 
of 414 percent, while the average interest which foreign gov- 
ernments agree to pay—but have not—is 1.76 percent, repre- 
senting an annual loss in interest of $350,000,000. Since 
these governments, or most of them, are paying no interest 


Lxxx-—451 





at all, the American people support those obligations at 4% 
percent annually, or an annual toll of $630,000,000. 

In figuring the present value of the securities which we 
received on the date of settlement was only 50 cents on the 
dollar, in light of what has happened in the last 11 years, 
the present value of those obligations could not be more 
than 33 cents on the dollar. In the further light of the de- 
velopments in Europe, I have no confidence whatever that, 
outside of a few governments, any of these debts will be 
paid. At the end of the 62-year period it is possible that 
we shall collect enough to pay 25 percent of the interest the 
people of this country will have to pay on the same amount 
of money represented by outstanding bonds. 

Where is the informed, thinking Member of this Congress 
who will rise in his seat and deny that we have made a 
complete cancelation of the $12,000,000,000 of the people’s 
money which this Government loaned to forcign countries? 

There were many good reasons advanced why we should 
enter into these funding settlements. I present here some 
of them: 

Speaking of the settlement with Great Britain, the Debt 
Commissioners, including Mellon, Hughes, Hoover, Smoot, 
and Burton, said in February 1923: 


It has not been the thought of the Commission that it would 
be just to demand over a long period the high rate of interest 
naturally maintained during the war and reconstruction, and that 
such an attempt would defeat our efforts at settlement. Beyond 
this the Commission has felt that the present difficulties of un- 
employment and high taxation in the United Kingdom should be 
met with suitable consideration during the early years, and there- 
fore the Commission considers it equitable and desirable that pay- 
ments during the next few years should be made on such basis 
and with such flexibility as will encourage economic recuperation 
not only in the countries immediately concerned but throughout 
the world. 

This settlement between the British Government and the United 
States has the utmost significance. It is a business settlement 
fully preserving the integrity of the obligations, and it presents 
the first great step in the readjustment of the intergovernment 
obligations growing out of the war. 


Would not such a pronouncement, in regard to the affairs 
of the people of the United States, be in order now? We 
are now, as Great Britain was then, burdened with unem- 
ployment and mounting taxes. Would it not be in order 
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finance that will permit the farmers of the United States 
to retain their homes, protect their families, and taste again 
that spirit of American liberty which was kindled in the 
home. Permit them to pay their just debts—give them a 
chance to do it. Give them cause to respect this Govern- 
ment and if need be lay down their lives for it. Make them 
again, as they always have been, the unswerving defenders 
of American liberty. In that farm home is the spirit that 
nv foreign invader can subdue; in that home live the men 
and women who produce the Nation’s food—that thing that 
wins all wars. From that home come the gallant young 
soldiers who bare their breasts to the enemy fire, the men 
who go over the top, the men who have always preserved this 
Government and always will—if this Government will re- 
turn to them a portion of that protection which they have 
always offered to their country. Destroy the homes in this 
country by whatever means you will—foreclosure, dispos- 
session, unbearable interest burdens, and this great country 
will take its place with other failures of government whose 
records now lie forgotten among the musty pages of ancient 
history. 
The tables above referred to are as follows: 
THE Liserty LOANS (LIBERTY BoNDs AND VIicToRY NOTES), JUNE 
80, 1935 
FIRST LIBERTY LOAN OF 1932-47 


Original issue of First 314’s, dated June 15, 1917; subsequently 
in part converted (or reconverted) into other First Liberty Loan 
bonds bearing higher rates of interest. The date of maturity of 
all the bonds of this loan, whether of the original issue or a 
converted issue, was June 15, 1947; the bonds were callable for 
redemption on and after June 15, 1932, on 3 months’ notice. 
On March 14, 1935, the outstanding bonds of this loan were ca!led 
for redemption on June 15, 1935, on which date interest ceased. 


First 314’s—original issue June 15, 1917: 


now in this country to extend our obligations over a long 
period of time and reduce what the commission called “high 
interest rates”? Would it not be in order to give the debtors 
of the United States a plan of debt payment that shall have 
in it the “flexibility” proclaimed for Great Britain by the 
august commission? 

Would it not be a business settlement, preserving the in- 
tegrity of obligations, to permit our farmers and home 
owners to have access to a system of finance that shall not 
take from them their last nickel to keep up an unconscion- 
able and unbearable rate of interest? 

When this commission canceled, according to the admis- 
sions of the Treasury Department, 50 percent of the foreign 
debts, they called it a business settlement, although the 
written contract provided for full payments with 5-percent 
interest annually. I wonder just where the “inviolability 
of contracts” which every court in America subscribes to 
was when these settlements were made. 

I wonder how it came about that the present Chief Justice 
of the United States forgot the “inviolability of contracts”, 
the “sacredness of contracts’’, when he subscribed his name to 
settlements, in clear and positive violation of contracts. 
When the Frazier-Lemke Farm Bankruptcy Act came before 
the same Justice, the principle of the inviolability of con- 
tracts, when applied to citizens of this country, came back in 
full force and significance. Even the presence of a great 
emergency where all farmers were helplessly mired in finan- 
cial disorder, through no fault of their own, did not prevent 
the full and complete working of the American court custom 
of the “inviolability of contracts.” Yes, the “sacredness of 
contracts” must be preserved, even though 10,000,000 farm 
people must be dispossessed to maintain this great principle 



































of law. 
: : f Remi oo ie hh ek 2, 000, 000, 000 
Listen to President Harding on the debt settlement with ca os el CETTE ETETT = 085, 226" 850 
Great Britain, under date of February 7, 1923: css 
But here is a great nation acknowledging its obligations and Allotted—final (issued) ~--------------------- 1, 989, 455, 550 


seeking terms in which it might pay. So your Commission pro- 
ceeded to negotiate in a business way for a fair and just 
settlement. 


Retired on conversion: 
To Firat 4’s._............. $568, 318, 450 


It is the recommitment of the English-speaking world to the Zo. est 414%.........--... 7, 570, 550 
validity of a contract. To First-Second 414’s_.--- 3, 492, 150 a a 
———— 9,381, 15 
The contract of Great Britain—the original contract to Redeemed: 


borrow money, the note, the bond, the mortgage—was ab- 
solutely canceled and a new one substituted. If it was not, 
if the same contract was to be kept, why did Great Britain 
seek terms of payment? The terms were fixed in the bond. 
Yet, President Harding had the audacious nerve to say to 


estan dh ac Bosiacieeitetdalatenintaien 17, 848, 150 


Called since Mar. 14, 1935_. 1,317, 667, 200 
———__ 1, 935, 515, 350 


1, 914, 896, 500 


7 eee aeddatie Daca asacs a re Outstanding June 30, 1935_-------..-__------ 74, 559, 050 
The farmers of the United States want to pay; they will First 4’s—converted issue Nov. 15, 1917: 

pay when they can. But they must have, like England, Issued on conversion from First 344’s_.._------ $568, 318, 450 

a reduction of the interest and a long period of time in Retired on conversion to First 414’s-.-------- 547, 641, 750 

which to pay. That is all. Under the debt contracts which| . meq. sss 90, 676, 700 676, 700 


they now have, this cannot be done, because the “inviola- 


bility of contracts” will be raised against them in the Su- i aa re 


preme Court of the United States and there be sustained. Sey ven Me Spree RUNES i tai eae 
Great Britain was a mighty nation seeking terms in which it isa Mini initial a 
might pay. We granted it. Today the farmers of the Outstanding June 30, 1935_-.-_____-____-___- 1, 163, 250 
United States, involved in a great war of depression—a war dies Seinen 
that has lost them $47,000,000,000 in land values alone— | First es eee ge May 9, 1918: 
are “seeking terms in which they may pay.” The only pos- on _ 
sible way it can be done, in view of the “inviolability of OTE BG Meweeve-ooet >: Sai RI ES 
contracts” doctrine of the courts, is to discharge the old “ ——_—___— 555, 212, 300 
contracts—debts—and enter into new contracts that will Redeemed: 
permit them to pay. oy edema tirwes 22, 723, 200 
It is a sad commentary on American justice, if we shall Called since Mar. 14, 1935_- 463, 667, 400 
be accused of funding $12,000,000,000 of debts to foreign 486, 390, 600 
countries but will now fail to fund $9,000,000,000 owed by SaaS 
the farmers of the United States. Outstanding June 30, 1935_.--------.-------. 68, 821, 700 
Let us do here in this Congress what the Debt Commission | pirst-second 41%'s—converted issue Oct. 24,1918: . 
did in those settlements. They said then, what we say now: Issued on conversion from First 314’s___.--.--. 8, 492, 150 
This is a business settlement, fully preserving the integrity A Redeemed—called since Mar, 14, 1935___------- 8, 234, 500 
tracts, d it ts the first in the readjustmen y —__— 
se canekitsenbamniens Weatediinne, tab tinal Gaemeaes. <ineetionn Outstanding June 30, 1935._-__------------- oe 257, 650 
growing out of the war. ———e 
” Total First Liberty Loan bonds outstand- 
Do that and pass this bill providing for a just, a safe, a ing June 80, 1935 (payable on presen- 
reasonable, and equitable, a constitutional, plan of farm re- CD x cenccttcnninteninndinenammaniion 144, 801, 650 
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SECOND LIBERTY LOAN OF 1927-42 


Original issue of second 4’s dated November 15, 1917; subse- 
quently largely converted into second 44's dated May 9, 1918. The 
date of maturity of these bonds was November 15, 1942, but the 
bonds were callable for redemption on and after November 15, 1927, 
on 6 months’ notice. On May 9, 1927, the outstanding bonds of 
this loan were called for redemption on November 15, 1927, on 
which date interest ceased. 

Second 4’s, original issue Nov. 15, 1917: 
Offered for subscription (with right reserved to 

allot up to one-half the amount of any over- 

I ln ee a She Sen aebetoom $3, 000, 000, 000 
NATO a scacclstavle senaside pbsanniansnien tne hnanieepeanesieiieect 4, 617, 532, 300 


Allotted—final (amount issued) ____--_-.__-_- "3, 807, 865, 000 
Retired on conversion (into 


UNE AND a tedidccdcn cam $3, 707, 936, 200 


Pe as gictertnicinnninintlasnivtin cate ting 99, 313, 050 
3, 807, 249, 250 
Outstanding June 30, 1935_.---------------_- "615, 750 
Second 414’s: 
Issued on conversion from sec- 
SN TN Wictiinieraieinaiccgpin units tetsicaanecccnah ab nine 3, 707, 936, 200 
IGE ib shy Sent dns cinetidscninrcitn 3, 706, 815, 750 
Outstanding June 30, 1935_..-....-..-._-... 1, 120, 450 
Total second Liberty Loan bonds outstanding 
June 30, 1935 (payable on presentation) __ 1, 736, 200 


THIRD LIBERTY LOAN OF 1928 


Third 4%4’s, original issue May 9, 1918; matured for payment 
Sept. 15, 1928, on which date interest ceased: 
Offered for subscription (with right reserved 
to allot full amount of any oversubscrip- 


SED aoc lage Acct echan signee dale ndimsai ts nin ania $3, 000, 000, 000 
I gaat ice nce himctunscoeetinaieianeirntimaseomnnianercmistaowiaeiaas 4, 176, 516, 859 
Allotted—final (amount issued) ~.--_-----___. 4, 175, 650, 050 
ON i cpectiic es ta chp overnite Rca ream hcnceecnimeticiiim 


4, 172, 846, 500 


Outstanding June 30, 1935 (payable on pres- 
CUNRNIN oic kn th A. ee 


FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN OF 1933-38 


Fourth 41,’s—Original issue Oct. 24, 1918. The 
date of maturity of these bonds was Oct: 15, 
1938, but the bonds were callable for redemption 
on and after Oct. 15, 1933, on 6 months’ notice. 
All outstanding bonds of this loan have been 
called for redemption as follows: First call (Oct. 
12, 1933) for redemption on Apr. 15, 1934, in- 
cluded bonds bearing serial numbers ending in 
9, 0, or 1; second call (Apr. 13, 1934) for redemp- 
tion on Oct. 15, 1934, included bonds bearing 
serial numbers ending in 8 or 2; third call (Oct. 
13, 1934) for redemption on Apr. 15, 1935, in- 
cluded bonds bearing serial numbers ending in 5, 
6, or 7; fourth (final) call (Apr. 13, 1935) for re- 
demption on Oct. 15, 1935, includes bonds bear- 
ing serial numbers ending in 3 or 4. The inter- 
est on bonds included in each call ceases on the 
day fixed in each instance: 
Offered for subscription (with right reserved to 
allot full amount of any oversubscription)~. $6, 000, 000, 000 
SE NON ee Sets ta Rip ala ae a ee dates wetness 6, 992, 927, 100 
Allotted—final (amount issued) ~-..--.-...... 6, 964, 581, 100 


2, 803, 550 












Outstanding 


Total amount | Total redeemed June 30, 1935 
TI aa en eee ee ee wen $722, 344, 250 $722, 344, 250 {__.........-..- 
First called (due Apr. 15, 1934). _...- 1, 880, 428, 200 1, 868, 737, 150 ~ $i, 691, 050 
Second called (due Oct. 15, 1934)_..-] 1, 246, 231, 800 1, 228, 925, 850 17, 305, 950 
Third called (due Apr. 15, 1935)_..._| 1, 869, 346, 100 1, 809, 606, 250 59, 739, 850 
Fourth called (due Oct. 15, 1935)..-.| 1, 246, 230, 750 |_-...-.-.-...--. 1, 246, 230, 750 


Total...--------cceee-----—---] 6, 964, 581, 100 1, 334, 967, 600 





Norte.—Fourth Liberty Loan bonds (temporary coupon, permanent coupon, and 
registered) were numbered serialiy beginning with no. 1 for each denomination, and 
all bonds have been issued in this serial order. Accordingly the outstanding bonds 


were divisible into 10 approximately equal series as determined by the final digits 
of the serial numbers, and this approximate division has been the basis for 

the amounts included in each of the four calls. It follows that the amounts above 
stated for each call are approximate amounts, subject to adjustment as bonds are 
redeemod. 
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VICTORY LIBERTY LOAN OF 1922-23 


Victory 3%’s and Victory 4%’s: Two series of 
interconvertible notes, dated May 20, 1919; 
maturity date, May 20, 1923; but either or both 
series callable for redemption in whole or in part 
on June 15 or Dec. 15, 1922, on 4 months’ notice. 
Victory 3%’s called for redemption on June 15, 
1922; Victory 4%’s in part called for redemption 
on Dec. 15, 1922, the balance matured May 20, 
1923. Interest ceased on such respective dates: 

ee 
SIPC a aeccecnin asco ctanincintn acne coeguingtpipiabiandieeipenios 
Allotted—final (amount issued) -—-...--.--..-. 


$4, 500, 000, 000 
5, 249, 908, 300 
4, 495, 373, 000 





Victory 334’s: 


CRI IIR Sd cneerchincanncsiniticteenbindginn $672, 585, 100 
Issued on conversion.............. 424, 666, 750 
1, 097, 251, 850 
Retired on conversion._....... 505, 068, 900 
eee 592, 172, 050 
1, 097, 240, 950 
Outstanding June 30, 1935.......-.__..._. 10, 900 
Victory 4%’s: 
SINE SII Siar cienieasizcemsicihassitaipeiesineores $3, 822, 78'7, 900 
Issued on conversion._...-. 505, 068, 900 
4, 327, 856, 800 
Retired on conversion... 424, 666, 750 
Ee a 3, 902, 417, 450 
4, 327, 084, 200 
Outstanding June 30, 1935__--.---.--.-_-.. 772, 600 
Total outstanding June 30, 1935 (payable 
I ND ican dancin gas tn egeiymenainatin ciegrinsaick 783, 500 


RECAPITULATION——-FIVE LIBERTY LOANS 














; > , Outstanding 
Liberty loan Subscribed Issued Redeemed June 30, 1935 

First: ..............| $3, 635, 226, 850 | $1, 989, 455, 550 $1, 844, 653, 900 $144, 801, 650 
Second. ee 4, 617, 532, 300 3, 807, 865, 000 3, 806, 128, 800 1 1, 736, 200 
PI a oa: scdendeonit acti 4, 176, 516, 850 4, 175, 650, 050 4, 172, 846, 500 12 ). 
I cit aca ndedites 6, 992% 927, 100 6, 964, 581, 100 5, 629, 613, 500 |21, 334, « 
FRROPR cn cannon 5 249, 908, 300 4, 495, 373, 000 | 4, 494, SRO, 500 | 

, Se 24, 072, 11, 400 “21, 432, 924, 700 | 19, 947, 832, 200 | 1, 485, 092, 500 








1 Matured, on which interest has ceased. 

2 $88,736,850 matured on which interest has ceased; $1,246,230,750 called for redemp- 
tion on Oct. 15, 1935, on which date interest will cease. (See note under Fourth 
Liberty Loan of 1933-38.) 


Estimated number of subscriptions 


i Rs he: ee ee ne eee ee 4, 000, 000 
SS ES ee eee 9, 400, 000 
Te TN a a rca cscs eacesta gence napaomnacionneniangdion 18, 302, 325 


UE UT I aN la dirs ocerasceretns clr easinriininslcch coche livtsiestentind 22, 777, 680 
VaRGe eh CARON DNs ee ct ee nn ci cicbonae 11, 803, 895 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Office of the Commissioner of the Public Debt, July 26, 1935. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PEysER]. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the Committee, I am going to consume but 5 minutes of 
your time. There is one point I would like to bring to the 
attention of the Committee that has not been touched upon 
Although there was reference made to the fact that there 
were 63,000,000 life-insurance policyholders in this country, 
the subject as to how they would be affected was not par- 
ticularly touched upon. 

Prior to the passage of the first Frazier-Lemke bill, which 
has been held unconstitutional, I then expressed the belief 
that that measure would hurt instead of helping the farmer. 

I believe that I have been justified in that belief, because 
I have the figures of one life-insurance company alone that 
in their annual report for the year 1933 showed $220,000,000 
of farm loans. In 1935 that was reduced to $110,000,000. 

Whether that result was reached as the result of the com- 
pany bailing out, as some proponents claim, or not, it is my 
belief that the reduction was due to the fact that the com- 
pany withdrew from purchasing farm mortgages. 
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I believe if this measure should become a law the result 
would become more hazardous, not only to the farmers but 
the 63,000,000 people who hold life-insurance policies. 

These companies today set up a rate based on the com- 
bined table of mortality, using 3-percent interest. Some 
companies have 3% percent and some 4 percent. How in 
the world can they exist where the style has changed and 
the interest has been reduced to 1% percent? 

It means only two things: It means that the policyholders 
in mutual companies will be deprived of their dividends and 
the companies will be forced to have policies in force based 
on 1% rate of interest, instead of 3, 3%, or 4 percent, as 
called for when the policies were issued. 

It means bankruptcy for those who come under that plan. 
Further, it means scuttling of all insurance rates in the 
country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. No; I have only a few minutes. I claim 
under this bill that the farmer will be even worse off than 
before. It is not only life-insurance companies that invest 
in mortgages. The country banks and savings banks that 
formerly paid 3 and 3% percent on deposits would be forced 
to cut the interest rate. 

I hope this bill will be beaten here in the House and relieve 
the minds of millions of people now in fear of the inflation 
that would surely follow. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REeEp]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks and include some 
brief quotations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to 
this bill because of its inflationary purposes. I do not think 
the Frazier-Lemke bill presents a partisan question. I be- 
lieve that every vote cast in this House should be based upon 
the individual’s honest conviction as to whether or not the 
bill is a good thing for the country as a whole. I believe 
that the House should, whenever it can in considering legis- 
lation, turn back the pages of history and see whether or not 
Similar experiences have been tried and whether they have 
been successful or whether they have failed. 

I do not suppose I can make very much of an impression 
upon any Member here. You, no doubt, have determined 
now how you intend to vote. I know how I am going to vote, 
and I am basing it very largely upon experience that various 
nations have had in years gone by, including our own. 

I want to take you back about 200 years to the time when 
a great financial genius by the name of John Law lived. He 
was the son of a Scotch banker. He had given considerable 
study to the question of money and he had come to the 
definite conclusion that you can maintain the value of money 
by backing it with land, or purely as a credit money, rather 
than with metal. 

He could not interest the Scotch bankers in his scheme. 
He went over to Amsterdam and tried to interest Dutch 
bankers, but they turned him down. Then he traveled into 
France and approached Louis XIV, who also declined to 
entertain his scheme. Later, when France was in despera- 
tion, the regent of Orleans showed sympathy for John Law’s 
scheme for issuing paper money based upon land or credit, 
and just 220 years ago a bank was established and John Law 
was put in charge of it, the function of the bank being to 
issue paper money, and it did issue paper money to the ruin 
of France. This paper money rapidly diminished in pur- 
chasing power, inflation came, and one issue followed an- 
other until finally, to divert attention from the approaching 
fiscal disaster, he plunged into the Louisiana scheme where 
he had promised investors to open up mines of great wealth. 
This scheme also collapsed and he had to flee from France, 
and later died a dissolute gambler in a foreign land. 

Now, you would have supposed that France would have 
learned a lesson from that experience, but such was not the 
case. Eighty years later, in 1790, the National Assembly 
met. France was in debi. The Government was spending 
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more than it was receiving in revenue. The statesmen de- 
cided to again resort to the plan of issuing currency backed 
by land. The National Assembly confiscated all church 
property, valued at a billion dollars, which constituted one- 
fifth of the richest land in France. A motion was made in the 
National Assembly by Talleyrand, Archbishop of Autun, and 
seconded by the greatest orator of the time, the great leader, 
Mirabeau, to issue paper backed by the church land, and it 
was carried. The Assembly proceeded to issue currency, and 
it passed a resolution that never under any circumstances 
would they issue currency in excess of the value of the land; 
that they were going to restrict the issue to about $400,- 
000,000 in our currency. 

No sooner was that currency off the press than all kinds 
of metal, the smaller coins that were in circulation, disap- 
peared. Then came a demand within 3 months—of course, 
under pressure of the paper-money groups—for more money, 
and the legislature again issued more paper money; and 
that kept up for a period of 5 years, until just one item, a 
pound of bread, cost $16 in our money, and everything else 
cost in proportion. It took 40 years to rebuild the industry 
and capital structure of that country. Yet, at the time of 
each issue of this paper money, starting in a small way at 
first, there was great enthusiasm displayed. The people held 
torchlight parades to celebrate the so-called new influx of 
wealth; chambers of commerce and various municipal or- 
ganizations sent in resolutions commending the Assembly 
for issuing more and more of this paper money, but the 
periods of joy became shorter as the issues became more 
frequent. 

We had an experience in our own country. We had an 
experience right after the Revolutionary War. The little 
State of Rhode Island found itself burdened with debt. The 
farmers had mortgages on their places, and they had their 
share of the national debt to carry. The farmers thought 
they saw a way out of their difficulty by issuing paper money 
backed by farm mortgages. They proposed to the Assembly 
of Rhode Island that it establish a paper-money bank, that 
it issue money based upon mortgages on the farms of Rhode 
Island. They went to the assembly with the proposal and it 
was turned down. Finally their groups grew larger and 
they went to the assembly again in 1786, but the assembly 
defeated their proposal by a vote two to one. Then what did 
they do? Exactly what political groups do today. They 
went out into the country districts and organized a paper- 
money party, with the result that they swept Rhode Island 
in the next election. They had control of the assembly. 
They immediately established a paper-money bank capital- 
ized at 100,000 pounds. They provided that any farmer 
who wanted money could, by simply pledging twice the 
amount of farm property, receive currency. The farmers 
flocked in to get this new printing-press money. They, too, 
held celebrations. They saw great prosperity as a result of 
this so-called influx of new wealth. When the new money 
was issued it started to depreciate. The farmers took their 
produce into Providence and Newport; then when the farm- 
ers endeavored to buy goods the merchants refused to re- 
ceive the new money at par. 

The farmers would not sell at a discount. Finally the 
pressure became very great and the merchants in despera- 
tion closed their shops or else they sold by barter. They 
would not accept the new money. Then the assembly came 
to the rescue again and started passing forcing acts. They 
passed an act which provided that any person who refused 
to take this paper money at par could be fined for the first 
offense about 6 to 30 pounds, and for the second offense still 
more, and finally the penalty of imprisonment was imposed. 
A butcher refused to take this paper money for meat. He 
was hailed into court. Leading lawyers appeared on both 
sides and argued the question all day. The court held that 
the act was unconstitutional. Then the assembly sum- 
moned the court before it and finally removed four of the 
judges. Still the people would not take that paper money. 
They refused to take it, even in the face of the drastic forcing 
acts. The farmers would not sell their produce, unless the 
people would take the money at par. Finally the cities had 
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to borrow money and procure produce outside to keep the 
citizens from starving to death. There were riots and blood- 
shed on the street, but still the people refused to take this 
money. Finally the assembly formulated an act that re- 
quired every person to take an oath to take the money at 
par. Otherwise a man could not run for office, a lawyer 
could not practice law, a ship captain could not take a boat 
in or out of the State, and it went on down the line; but 
the assembly had started to reflect; its members decided they 
would not assume full responsibility for it, instead they sub- 
mitted the proposal to a referendum vote throughout the 
State, with the result that the people, realizing the futility 
of this paper money backed by land, voted it down. Only 
three townships in the whole State voted in support of 
this oath. 

We are traveling, Mr. Chairman, in the same direction; 
and just as surely as you inflate the currency by starting 
the printing press by printing $3,000,000,000 you will have 
one group after another demanding more issues of fiat 
money. You are now traveling the same course that has 
been traveled by every country, even our own, which has 
tried this form of inflation. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. PI=ERcE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I have written up carefully 
what I wanted to say on this bill, because I knew the time 
would be short and perhaps I would not get much. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that I may revise and extend 
my remarks and add thereto a short letter containing some 
questions that were asked by a constituent of mine, together 
with resolutions from the grange of which he is master. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, but I shall refuse 
unanimous consent except to the gentleman revising and 
extending his own remarks. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, several Members have asked permission to extend 
their remarks, and I have asked myself if it was on the 
Frazier-Lemke bill and did not object when it was. In 
other words, I thought this battle was just on the basis of 
matter extraneous to what we are debating. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman’s question is 
addressed to me, I will say there is no argument about any 
question. If we cannot be protected in correcting the Recorp 
when it is false, nothing except what goes on on the floor 
and the usual revision and extension of a Member’s own 
remarks will go into the Recorp by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MAVERICK. The gentleman will remember that he 
objected—— 

Mr. SNELL. I do not remember anything. 

Mr. MAVERICK. That he objected to a unanimous-con- 
sent request to correct the Recorp. The gentleman himself 
objected to that. 

Mr. SNELL. No; I did not. I objected to outside matter 
going in, not to the gentleman revising and extending his 
own language. 

Mr. PIERCE. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my own remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman re- 
vising and extending his own remarks? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I listened with interest to 
our historian friend, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Reep]. There is a clear-cut answer. I have read it; I have 
taught it in school; and I hope somebody who is going to 
speak tomorrow will take occasion to prepare himself and 
express it in the words in which it has been expressed by 
brilliant men who have handled this very subject. 

Recently my friend, the gentleman from Colorado, and I 
were talking to a man high in authority in the Government, 
and he said to us that for every $100 in currency outstanding 
in the United States there is today $130 in gold to redeem it 
in the Treasury, making of it the strongest currency in the 
world. 
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What does this bill do? This bill simply calls for the issu- 
ance of money that we provided for, months ago, in 1933, 
when in the act we passed we provided that the President 
could issue, through the authority he was granted, three 
thousand millions of currency; and, if it is issued and the bill 
is amended as the author intends to amend it, there will be 
100-percent backing in gold against all currency outstanding. 
Then where is the inflation? 

The forced consideration of the Frazier-Lemke refinancing 
bill marks an epoch in the legislative procedure of the Con- 
gress of the United States. A bill openly and bitterly opposed 
by certain groups in both parties is by a petition of 218 Mem- 
bers brought before the House for open discussion and final 
disposition. From my point of view, this is a proper pro- 
cedure under representative government. 

The Frazier-Lemke refinancing bill—H. R. 2066—now un- 
der consideration, is drawn to give the farmers of the United 
States the opportunity to refinance their farm-mortgage in- 
debtedness. It states in section 1 that it shall be known as 
“The Farmers’ Farm Relief Act.” The bill creates an elective 
national board of agriculture representative of the borrowing 
farmers of each State. This board will control the adminis- 
tration of the law, cooperating with the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and the Federal Reserve Board. The bill provides 
that the farmer may have his farm appraised for refinancing, 
and money will be provided at an annual interest rate of 12 
percent, with an additional annual amortization or payment 
oa principal of 1% percent. 

Under the original bill, a loan for the full appraised value 
was to be granted, but proposed amendment agreed upon 
by friends of the bill will somewhat reduce the amount. It 
is provided that bonds to finance the loans shall be offered 
at 142-percent interest. These bonds will probably not be 
sold to the public but will be held in the Treasury because 
of the low-interest rate, then currency may be issued to the 
amount of $3,000,000,000, backed by the farm lands, the 
faith and credit of the United States, and pledge of the gold 
in the Treasury. The total amount of lending for mortgage 
refinancing under this bill is limited to $3,000,000,000. 

The farmers of Oregon are earnestly demanding the passage 
of this bill so that they may be able to save their homes. I 
shall vote for the bill for several reasons which I desire to dis- 
cuss with some care because of the importance of the proposed 
plan in its permanent influence on our farm-credit system. 

FARM CREDIT AGENCIES 

This administration, when it came into power in 1933, 
found many agencies of Government undertaking to extend 
credit to the farmers—the land banks, the cooperative banks, 
and the intermediate credit banks. In 1933, the crop-pro- 
duction associations were inaugurated and the entire farm- 
credit system was welded together under the Farm Credit 
Administration. Interest rates were reduced, loans pro- 
vided for cooperatives, land bank commissioner’s loans on 
second mortgages were added, to an amount of 75 percent of 
appraised value. We have made distinct progress through 
legislation, but many of the benefits hoped for through this 
legislation have been nullified by administrative interpreta- 
tions. It was, no doubt, the intention of Congress that the 
borrowers should control the operation of the Federal land 
banks, but this has not transpired. A governor, not pro- 
vided for in the original act but included in the administra- 
tive set-up, is now sanctioned by law. Rules and regula- 
tions now adopted have entirely changed the temper of the 
act which was originally supposed to allow the farmers to 
manage their own institution, for which they had provided 
the capital. It should never be forgotten that the farmer 
has no other source of credit. I know that the claim is 
made that life-insurance companies are again in the field, 
but their loans are so few and far between and so conserva- 
tive that they are of practically no value in solving the prob- 
lem of farm credit. 

The Farm Credit Administration gives a great array of 
figures showing the large amounts loaned, but I judge it can- 
not be doing more than 10 percent of the business in farm 
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mortgages that was done in 1926, 10 years ago, when private 
lending agencies were really in the field and doing business. 
In other words, the Farm Credit Administration, by its ex- 
treme conservatism, has done much to depress farm values 
and build up the urgent demand for this bill, now pending. 

I repeat, this bill is a protest against the restrictive and 
overconservative methods of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion which has not fulfilled our expectations in providing for 
agriculture the money necessary to prevent wholesale fore- 
closures. I am well aware of the fact that the success or 
failure of the Farm Credit Administration is dependent on 
commodity prices. If there is to be no advance in commod- 
ity prices, then many of the mortgages that have already 
been made, since 1929 as well as prior to that date, will be 
foreclosed by reason of the fact that the farmer, regardless 
of all the sacrifices he may make, will not be able to earn 
enough to pay the interest and amortization to keep his loan 
with the Farm Credit Administration in good standing. 
Foreclosure, in thousands of cases, must necessarily follow. 

FARM INTEREST RATES TOO HIGH 

The breathing spell mercifully provided by the Seventy- 
third Congress in remitting the semiannual payments on 
principal to the Federal land banks has indeed been a life- 
saver. It is possible this must be further extended or ad- 
justed if farm prices do not come back. The reduction of 
interest on Government farm loans, under this administra- 
tion, to 344 percent was also a blessing. The farmer has, 
however, never been able to understand why his basic in- 
dustry was originally, and is now partially, indirectly 
financed by borrowed money—bonds privately owned—neces- 
sitating interest rates vastly higher than those granted on 
Government funds lent other industries, financially more 
hazardous. He knows these other more-favored borrowers 
of public funds were privileged solely because of the power 
to demand and to coerce governmental bodies, legislative and 
administrative. We must have a more satisfactory farm- 
credit system and a more democratic organization worked 
out before the day of reckoning comes for payment of prin- 
cipal. This bill is offered to meet that emergency. 

The farmer reads about ship subsidies, loans to banks, 
favors to railways, legislation to bail out mortgage companies 
under the guise of benefactions to home owners, Govern- 
ment-financed housing programs for the industries, and 
cheap money for great utility concerns. He becomes cynical 
and bitter when he reflects upon the tight-fisted govern- 
mental agencies through which he is financed. Screws are 
turned on the farmers, and their interest rates are higher, 
because they have not yet organized to speak loudly and 
firmly. The time is not far distant when they will organize 
and speak in a voice that will be heard across the country. 
It may be as a political party and it may be as an economic 
unit, but we shall then be wise to refrain from suggesting 
compromises. 

I am for this bill because it is so decidedly advanced on 
the matter of interest. In future years when some economic 
student records the doings of this period, undoubtedly that 
historian will give high interest rates, far beyond the ability 
of the people to pay, as one of the principal causes of the 
crash of 1929 and the heart-rending incidents that have fol- 
lowed in its wake. Many times in the well of this House 
and on platforms in the Pacific Northwest I have denounced 
high interest rates as one of the major causes of the great 
break in our prosperity. I have announced, time and again, 
my belief that interest on money should never be higher than 
the increase of wealth when measured through a series of 
years, which would be from 1% to 2 percent annually. The 
114-percent annual interest added to the 144-percent amor- 
tization provided in the pending bill makes an annual 
charge of 3 percent for the use of money. This is all the 
producers of the foods and fibers of America can afford to 
pay, possibly more than they can or should pay. One of the 
lasting benefits of this legislation will be permanently lower 
interest rates for farmers. 
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I have always doubted the wisdom of compelling the bor- 
rower to guarantee his neighbor’s mortgages to the amount 
of 5 percent of a loan as now required. I am well aware of 
the fact that the managers of the Farm Credit Administration 
believe this forces cooperation among the agricultural com- 
munities, and helps to hold down fraud and collusion. I think 
it has just the opposite effect. The borrower, in most cases; 
bids goodbye to the 5 percent taken out of his loan and: 
feels that it is higher interest taken from him by the Gov- 
ernment just as heartlessly as extra commissions were taken 
from him by private lending companies a few years ago. 


FARM APPRAISALS UNFAIR 


In recent months the Farm Credit Administration from coast 
to coast has adopted rules and methods of valuation, undoubt- 
edly coming from headquarters in Washington, of such re- 
strictive nature that it is practically impossible for many farm- 
ers to refinance themselves through the Federal land banks. 

In the Pacific Northwest we never were affected by the 
extremely high price of agricultural lands which prevailed 
during the boom period in the Middle West, so we did not 
have to write off inflated valuations. There was an advance, 
but nothing comparable to the advance in states like Iowa 
and Illinois. In the extreme height of the boom in 1929, the 
very peak of prices on the best of farming lands was about 
$200 an acre. This has since fallen until, if the lands can be 
sold at all, the average price will not exceed $75 an acre. 

When the Farm Credit Administration, through its ap- 
praisers, applies the yardstick which has undoubtedly been 
supplied from Washington, the values of these lands are 
forced down to, perhaps, $50 an acre, and a first loan of 
$25 is all that is granted. Then the Commissijoner’s second- 
mortgage additional loan, provided by the Seventy-third 
Congress, at 75 percent of the appraised value, would, per- 
haps, bring the loan up to about one-half of what the land 
would sell for, if a purchaser could be found. In other 
words, the Federal land bank, through its administrative 
methods, has practically nullified the law of Congress grant- 
ing the commissioner’s loan up to an amount of 75 percent 
of the appraised value. This is one cause for the agitation 
which has accentuated the demand for the passage of this 
FPrazier-Lemke bill. 

The Federal land bank has been generally administered, 
throughout the Nation, by men who lost their all in some 
banking crash, and perhaps in their earlier business ven- 
tures they were unduly optimistic. They are now certainly 
unduly pessimistic. They are thoroughly imbued with the 
bankers’ viewpoint and generally look upon the farmer who 
seeks credit as a failure and a business incompetent. Most 
of them are, by political and economic faith, opposed to the 
present administration. Again I repeat that the administra- 
tion of the Federal land banks and the attitude of its em- 
ployees has had more to do in bringing about the strong 
agrarian movement in favor of the pending bill than any 
other one thing. 

MORTGAGED FARMS 

It has recently been stated in this House that farms are 
being foreclosed today at the rate of 20,000 a month. If 
present conditions continue, foreclosures will be wholesale 
and farmers will generally be trespassers on the very land 
their energy, skill, and labor has made fit for human habi- 
tation. It is still an open question, even if this bill becomes 
a law, whether the steady march of the farming people to- 
ward peasantry can be stopped. This bill and other laws 
must be passed soon in order to assure reasonable prices 
for farm products and to avert serious trouble. 

I know that it is published and asserted and reasserted 
that only a very small percentage of the farms of America 
are mortgaged. I have seen statements that only 25 percent 
are under mortgage. It is now stated on this floor that 
66 percent of all farms are not mortgaged. I do not know 
where the authors of such statements get their figures. Per- 
haps they count as a farm every acre of garden patch 
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throughout the entire country. I do know that in the real 
agricultural West and Middle West, nearer 90 percent of all 
farms are mortgaged, and in many sections the percentage 
is close to 100. 

MONEY AND THE MEASURE OF VALUE 


Now we come to the real heart of the matter and the 
reason for the outcry against this bill. Some of our friends 
fear the subject of money as politically dangerous. Others 
cry “inflation”, because they have no understanding of the 
subject or because they are not willing to go along on the 
program for adequate and satisfactory farm credit. Privi- 
leges which have been accorded industry and have made it 
powerful and dictatorial and dangerous must not be extended 
to farmers, so they think. I grant that some honestly in- 
terested in justice to agriculture fear this proposed legisla- 
tion, and I address myself to this group in an effort to 
assuage their fears and dispel their illusions. 

To one who believes as I believe that the management of 
money and credit had much to do with the crash of 1929, 
the bill is most welcome, because it does bring into the cam- 
paign of 1936 the subject of money. I welcome the dis- 
cussion. Until we go before our people facing openly and 
unafraid our major problems of money, unemployment, and 
concentration of wealth, we cannot ask for the allegiance of 
those who understand our critical situation and realize the 
imperative need for remedial legislation. Yes; it may be 
experimental, as science and economics are alike, dependent 
upon experiment for advancement. Such legislation must 
be based on research and experiment, supplemented by the 
determination to use all our governmental powers for better- 
ment of our economic and social conditions. 

In our intellectual progress we have delved deep into the 
secrets of Nature; we have invented machines which extend 
and increase all our natural faculties. We are enjoying the 
arts of civilization. We are happy in comforts and con- 
veniences far exceeding those of the preceding generations. 
What a pity that we have failed, miserably failed, to divide, 
with any degree of equity, the products and rewards of 
human toil! I think it is largely owing to the control of the 
medium of exchange, money and credit. We cannot revert 
to the days of barter and maintain any degree of our mar- 
velous civilization. I have been amazed, during the past 
few years, at the quick return to barter and exchange. We 
cannot contemplate a longer period of such procedure. 

The farmer must have some more equitable and stable 
measure of the value of the things he produces and takes to 
market. There must be some just and assured system by 
which those products may be exchanged for the finished 
products of the factory which he must have for his own 
satisfaction as well as for the prosperity of the manufacturer. 
We have not yet offered a solution of this difficult problem. 
The Brookings Institution has made a real contribution in 
its series of studies, which set forth the situation and clearly 
propound the questions, but afford no sufficient answer. Our 
legislative bodies are groping in the dark passages of ignor- 
ance, tradition, and prejudice. Is the answer to be found in 
the commodity dollar with its varying value based upon the 
rise or fall in the prices of a certain number of commodities? 
This may be the solution. We cannot cast it aside. We 
must consider it. Is it to be sought under continuation of 
the present system of a managed currency? If so, what 
group is to be the powerful manager? 

ADDITIONAL CURRENCY ALREADY AUTHORIZED 


Our opponents say that this bill is highly inflationary. 
Did those who are so vehemently using that argument today, 
use the same argument when, in 1933, the Seventy-third 
Congress provided by law that the President might issue the 
same amount of currency, three billions, as provided in this 
act? Did those men who voted for that measure know that 
the President would allow that law to remain upon the 
statute books unused? Those who voted for the measure 
might never have been called upon to consider the Frazier- 
Lemke bill if the currency had been issued. 
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I am for this bill because it will bring into existence and 
circulation those three billions in currency authorized by 
congressional action many months ago, and based on the 
faith and credit of this Government. We now know that 
we have, in fact, an ample gold base for such an issue. If 
the farmers are given the chance this bill provides, that 
money will go into circulation. It will be used to buy the 
products of industry, and then those who work in factories 
and industries will be able to buy the products of the farm. 
The natural tendency will be to raise commodity prices. 
The issuance of more money is not the only thing necessary 
to increase commodity prices, but it is one of the contribut- 
ing factors toward higher price levels. Do I hear you ask, 
what is the use of higher prices for everyone? Well, if you 
put a mortgage on your place you will certainly pay it more 
easily if you get more dollars for your products. I admit 
that the benefits will accrue chiefly to the debtor, whose 
debt was incurred before the crash. His load of debt has 
ever since been one of the main obstacles to farm recovery. 
This bill is reflationary. It will help to bring back normal 
prices, prices that will enable the farmer again to buy prod- 
ucts of the factory, thus helping labor. I find progressive 
labor leaders in this House and elsewhere supporting the bill 
because they believe that what helps farmers will help them, 
and they desire to continue cooperation with the farm world. 
He will be able again to pay interest and taxes, and to take 
his proper and dignified position as a self-respecting, inde- 
pendent producer. 

SILVER LEGISLATION AND HIGHER PRICES 


I want higher prices for farm commodities not only in the 
United States but in the world’s markets. When a cargo of 
wheat is sold in one of the world’s markets, it is paid for in 
ounces of gold, or if sold in a silver-using country, then in 
ounces of silver. I believe that if the Government were, by 
law, to give to anyone the privilege of bringing silver bars to 
the United States Treasury to be coined into dollars at a 
ratio not greater than 16 to 1 as measured in gold, or, better 
still, to deposit the silver in the Treasury and have issued 
against it silver certificates, it would undoubtedly raise the 
price of silver. One of the causes of the agitation for this 
bill is low prices of farm commodities in foreign as well as 
in domestic markets. It seems reasonable to conclude that 
real silver legislation might have forestalled the movement 
for this bill. 

SOUND MONEY 

This administration deserves our commendation for many 
epoch-making achievements. In the economic field, I give 
first place to the courage with which it faced nullification of 
the gold clause in contracts, and the reduction of the num- 
ber of grains in the gold dollar. This, undoubtedly, has 
been one of the real factors in the increase of commodity 
prices. Yes; bankers may strive to dictate otherwise, and 
editorial sanctums may ring with denunciations, but nothing 
can keep the money question out of this coming campaign 
of 1936. 

We hear much about “sound money”, and so far we have 
failed to get any understandable definition of the phrase. 
“Sound money” sounds well; it appeals to the ear, and un- 
doubtedly has some effect upon the unthinking. Suppose 
the Government should retire one-half of the money out- 
standing today, what effect would it have? Do you think 
the channels of business would be full to overflowing? Do 
we not all know that stagnation would follow? Some of my 
good friends across the aisle say, “You want inflation.” 
That is the bugaboo that is raised to scare the uninformed 
and the timid. 

Someone will say, “Do you want to go like Germany and 
issue money in such quantity that it has no value, that it 
will take a million dollars to buy a dinner?” Nobody wants 
to follow that road. It is a well-known fact, and it will be 
admitted by all in a few years, that Germany deliberately 
and intentionally, with malice aforethought, issued untold 
quantities of paper money and ruined the value of her 
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currency, thereby wiping out much of her debt. Germany, 
through sale of her marks, took millions upon millions of 
ounces of gold out of other countries, including the United 
States, vastly increasing her own real wealth. Then Germany 
issued another kind of currency based on gold in limited 
quantities with an inadequate base. Germany has recovered 
from the disaster she suffered in the Argonne in 1918, 
rearmed, and is again a menace to world peace. No such 
speedy economic revival is to be found anywhere in history. 
We are not proposing the German method. We have an 
adequate gold base and a totally different economic and 
political situation. It is not fair nor intelligent nor honest 
to try to brand this bill with the German label. 

Someone else says, “You have heard of the Continental 
money of the American Revolution. Do you want to issue 
paper money in such quantities as will call forth again the 
expression, ‘not worth a continental’?” What else could 
our fathers have done in the dark days of the Revolution? 
No gold nor silver was obtainable. They had to have money 
of some kind with which to pay the soldiers so they might 
provide the necessities of life for their dependents. It was 
simply one of the devices used to win independence. Then 
came the Civil War and the issuance of Confederate money. 
What else could the South do? They were making a life- 
and-death struggle. They had no gold and silver, and could 
get none to pay their soldiers and buy munitions of war. 
They staked their all on the fate of battle, and lost. Such 
citations are not conclusive proof, by any means, that the 
banker group of the Atlantic border should continue to dom- 
inate the financial affairs of the National Government to 
the detriment of our farming population. 

THE GOLD BASE 


Our opponents ask, “What is behind this currency?” I 
reply, “The farmers’ farms, the faith in the credit of the 
Federal Government and the gold buried in our Treasury.” 
There is a far larger percentage of gold on deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States than is to be found in the 
vaults of any other country, larger in total and in ratio to 
the currency. The United States owns and has in its vaults 
almost one-half of the monetary gold of the world. I be- 
lieve that the theory that all currency should have a metal 
base of gold or silver makes a fetish of metals. It is true 
that our ancestors have had, for countless generations, great 
veneration for gold and silver, and this has become imbedded 
in our thought. We shall shed it in time, but it will take 
time and economic leadership. Millions have believed and 
still naively believe that there is intrinsic value in gold and 
silver, and that they were especially designed by the Creator 
for use as money. 

Long centuries ago when our ancestors first commenced 
to exchange the products of their labors they bartered; then 
gold and silver were used as one measure of the value of the 
ox sold or the slave purchased, and gradually came to be 
the only measures of value, or the constant medium of ex- 
change. Those people who possessed large quantities of 
these precious metals had an advantage which gave them a 
commanding place in the world. The search for precious 
metals became the incentive which sent men forth on un- 
charted seas and opened up geographic knowledge of the 
earth. Gold and silver still play the leading part in com- 
merce. The gold ounce is still the measure of the balance in 
the world’s trade. 

The careful student of history will find many times when 
prosperity was achieved without the help of the precious 
metals. Generally speaking, when gold and silver have come 
in quantity from Mother Earth, and have been poured into 
the channels of business, there has been a revival of pros- 
perity, and when these metals have disappeared from cir- 
culation or gone into hiding or have been accumulated in a 
few hands man has retrograded in the arts of civilization. 
Our fathers could clearly recall the impetus toward material 
progress by reason of the discovery of gold in California 
and Australia 87 years ago. Many on this floor are old 
enough to remember the difficult financial days of 1893 and 
1894. We who were then active know that a new and pros- 





perous period dawned when out of South Africa came the 
tons of gold which went into the channels of business. 
Then from the frozen North came more gold found by the 
boys who climbed the Chilkoot Pass in the dreary days of 
1898. 

For many years legal money has, in most countries of our 
western civilization, been limited to gold through legislative 
act. The gold of the world was quadrupled from 1880 to 
1898 and doubled again before the World War broke out in 
central Europe. In the light of these historic facts, it is no 
wonder that a great number of the American people still be- 
lieve in metal money and are enchanted by the luster and 
glamour of gold and silver. I cannot think that civilization 
would disappear from the earth if gold and silver were to 
come in such quantities that they would be as cheap as wood 
or coal or if they were to disappear altogether. 

Gold and silver are valuable in the arts and sciences and 
convenient as mediums of exchange, but that they are the 
nucleus of civilization is pure fiction. Being somewhat of a 
realist, I think it better to deal with this frailty of belief as 
we find it, rather than to attempt to disregard age-old tradi- 
tions. Hence, I welcome the proposed amendment to this 
bill which provides that a gold reserve may be created in 
the Treasury for a substantial percentage of all currency 
issued under its terms. This gold is to be a security in addi- 
tion to the mortgaged farms and the faith and credit of the 
Government of the United States. 

According to its May 6 statement, there is in the United 
States Treasury $10,248,949,352 in gold. This same state- 
ment gives $4,467,568,907 as the amount of outstanding cur- 
rency issued against the gold base, only a relatively small 
portion of which is earmarked for other purposes. 

It was admitted to me by high authority a year ago that 
there was in the Treasury $130 in gold to redeem every $100 
in currency outstanding. If that was true a year ago, and 
I have every reason to believe it was underestimated, the 
amount of gold and silver in the Treasury to redeem every 
outstanding hundred dollars in currency is nearly $200 teday. 
The law requires a 40-percent base for the issuance of cur- 
rency. In the light of this, why is it necessary to carry 130 
or 200 percent, or whatever it may be? By all who know 
anything about it, it is admitted that there is more free gold 
in the Treasury than there is currency outstanding. Sup- 
pose a great gold strike should come, and tons of gold should 
come from Mother Earth. Ever in the past such an influx of 
money has meant prosperity, business, happiness. Under the 
present arrangement that stream of the yellow metal would 
simply move into the vaults in Kentucky, into the ground 
from which it came, and would have no appreciable effect 
upon prices or upon business. I think a fair analysis of the 
daily statement of the United States Treasury shows that if 
this entire currency issue of three billions is issued and loaned 
to farmers, as provided under the terms of this bill, there will 
still be hundred-percent backing or base against every dollar 
of currency outstanding. How, then, can it justly be called 
“phoney money” or unjustifiable inflation? 


Many on this side of the aisle approve the efforts of our 
Secretary of State to revive world trade, but we bitterly 
resent his often-repeated sacrifices of agricultural prices to 
promote the foreign sale of the products of industry. We 
of the Pacific Northwest deeply regret that he found it neces- 
sary to reduce the duty upon the importation of lumber, cat- 
tle, and grain from our neighbor on the north for the benefit 
of the automobile manufacturers in Detroit. Many who 
voted for the reciprocal tariff which placed in his hands 
this great power will refuse to vote to continue that power 
if the desire to promote amity and friendship with foreign 
countries leads to the sacrifice of the man behind the plow. 
He should not be called upon to bear all the burden of trade 
revival. If national isolation must come—and many believe 
it is inevitable, though deplorable—we must prepare our- 
selves to bar from our land everything we can produce here 
and reserve American markets for American industry, and 
agriculture as well. Prices paid for farm products must be 
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such as to leave not only the cost of production but a fair 

margin of profit. If the days of isolation must come, the 

only solution will be along the lines of the pending bill. 
FARM-RELIEF LEGISLATION 


The majority of the farmers of America are ready to 
admit that the Triple A worked marvelous results, especially 
for the larger farmers. These same farmers have great 
hope that the present temporary law for soil conservation 
will prove beneficial. We must supplement it with further 
credit legislation as embodied in this bill, and we must par- 
ticularly care for the small farmer. The thinking and the 
observing farmers realize full well that our agricultural 
problems are not yet solved. They know that if America is 
forced to give up its foreign markets for surplus agricultural 
products, drastic forms of production control must come in 
some form. It has been constantly reiterated that agricul- 
ture is basic. Those who face the storms and perform the 
labor, those who raise the foods and the fibers, have a right 
to try this method of refinancing their debts, especially in 
the face of the partial failure of other methods. Should 
this measure be defeated, there will be such a storm of pro- 
tests and discontent that I fear attempts in some places to 
set aside the due and regular processes of the law. Dis- 
heartened, discouraged, and financially wrecked farmers, 
having lost confidence in government, may lose self-control. 
The banking group of the Atlantic border, which has reigned 
supreme here in Washington since the days of the War be- 
tween the States, should not forget that organization and 
methods of communication are so highly perfected that peo- 
ple cannot now be kept in ignorance of the facts about their 
public affairs. The banking and financial world of America 
must take its choice between increased commodity prices or 
wholesale repudiation of debts and final bankruptcy, not only 
for farm but factory as well. 

WILL HELP END UNEMPLOYMENT 


No thoughtful person can view with complacency the 
present desperate situation of our country in regard to un- 
employment. Times are better for thousands and millions, 
but there has not been the expected decrease in the unend- 
ing line of the unemployed. There has been practically no 
decrease in the immense sums that must daily flow from 
the Federal Treasury to feed the hungry and clothe the un- 
fortunate. Every effort has been made to solve this major 
problem, and it has been faced with sympathy and courage, 
but it still baffles us. This legislation will keep thousands 
upon thousands from the dreaded breadline. It will afford 
opportunity for thousands to return to farm life. It will, 
many of us believe, be the forerunner of a degree of pros- 
perity and advancement in the agricultural communities 
that will stimulate the entire Nation. 


WILL RESTORE FARM CONFIDENCE 


This bill is the spearhead of the rise of the agrarian West 
against the dominating and governing banker group of the 
Atlantic border. In this bill is wrapped up the hopes and 
ambitions of thousands of broken, despondent people. Its 
passage by this Congress and its enforcement will be the 
opening of a new era in the affairs of America. No one 
who has not had the experience can realize the despair and 
hopelessness of the farmer and his family when the service 
of summons and complaint is made by the mortgagee. It 
means taking his home as well as his business and setting his 
family out on the highroad—all because of conditions over 
which he has no control. The conditions imposed upon him 
made it impossible for him to gather a sufficient number of 
bushels of wheat, pounds of pork, or whatever products he 
may have, to buy in the markets of the world the necessary 
number of ounces of gold or silver or their equivalent, with 
which to pay the annual debt of interest and principal. His 
life has been blighted by debt and that fateful heartless 
mortgage—a word made from two Latin words, “mort” 
meaning death and “gage” meaning grip. 

This is not the first fight the farmer has made, nor will 
it be his last battle. Some of us were on the firing line 
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during the prolonged struggle to shift a part of the tax 
burden from real property to incomes. Our adversaries were 
the same groups now denouncing this legislation. Before 
long the farmer will center his attention on the matter of 
farm machinery. He is now demanding the facts regarding 
the relative price movements of farm machinery and farm 
products since 1914. He wants to know about the concen- 
tration of control of the manufacture and distribution of 
such machinery and equipment. 

As a Representative and a farmer acquainted with the 
life and struggles of farmers, I ask for your votes in support 
of this measure. In a certain sense it may be revolutionary; 
in another it is simply putting into effect the law we have 
already upon our statute books. Much has been done for 
farmers by this administration. Something more must be 
done to make the life of the American farmer more tolerable. 
He must have more opportunity to enjoy “the durable satis- 
faction of life.” He must find it possible to realize some of 
his aspirations. He is entitled to security and stability in 
his important work. He demands it. He will see that he 
gets it. 

Those who refuse to support this bill must accept the 
responsibility of a substitute satisfactory to the farming 
world. No such substitute has been offered. This bill can- 
not safely be rejected with indifference as to the result. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Hut]. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, no measure has been before 
Congress in years which has had such strong support among 
the people of Wisconsin, and the Northwest in general, as 
the Frazier-Lemke bill. The interest in the bill, and the 
demand for its passage, due to conditions which compel the 
people of that. section to ask for this form of national legis- 
lation. The demand for it has not been confined to farmers 
alone, nor has its support been given only by the Farmers 
Union, the Grange, the Farm Federation, and other farm 
organizations. County boards in many counties of our 
State, commercial organizations, and city councils have 
united in asking for the legislation. The Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Labor is heartily back of those demands. 

The Federal Government has been extremely liberal in 
extending credit facilities to the railways, banks, trust and 
insurance companies, and even to large industrial organi- 
zations which have borrowed liberally from the Federal 
Treasury through the R. F. C. to enlarge their plants and 
equipment, and to build new industries. The amount which 
has been loaned to these agencies is far in excess of the 
total farm debt. 

When it comes to the farm-mortgage situation, however, 
its activities have been limited to less than two billions of 
dollars of land-bank credit. Local banks, because of strict 
Government regulations, have been denied the opportunity 
of easing the farm-mortgage situation. In the past few 
weeks, foreclosures have been proceeding at the rate of 2,000 
per week. About one-fourth, or 500 foreclosures per week, 
have been brought by the Federal land banks, which have 
been extremely arbitrary in the making of loans, even more 
arbitrary in the extension of loans, and have set an example 
of hard-boiled attitude as to farm borrowing. 

At the rate we are proceeding in this calendar year, over 
100,000 farm mortgages will be in the process of foreclosure. 
Within another year 100,000 farmers, or approximately 500,000 
farm people, will have been evicted from the title to their 
lands. In other words, within a year the country faces the 
possible eviction of more people from their farm homes than 
now reside in the entire city of Washington. 

Much has been said about the continually increasing 
number of unemployed and the number on the relief rolls. 
No Government agency, however, has undertaken to ascer- 
tain how many have been driven from farms already fore- 
closed. Even in the plans of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion for the rehabilitation of farmers on marginal lands, 
options are being taken on the lands which have been sold 
under foreclosure to provide new homes for those desiring 
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rehabilitation, and many will be purchased for that pur- 
pose. In every such instanace they are driving another 
farmer from his farm and home into the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. 

The Government has been extremely liberal in the exten- 
sion of foreign credit. Over $12,000,000,000 are due our 
Treasury from foreign governments for war debts, and no 
attempt whatsoever is being made to enforce collection of 
the principal or even the interest on those loans. Many of 
those loans were made at a lower rate of interest than is 
provided in the Frazier-Lemke bill. Over a million dollars 
a day of American taxpayers’ money is being put into the 
Treasury because of the interest on debts which the European 
nations owe us. In fact, that portion of our national debt 
represented in the European war loans calls on the tax- 
payers of this country for an annual interest charge nearly 
as great as the interest on all the farm-mortgage loans. 
There is no attempt being made of compelling those nations 
which are spending billions for new armaments and osten- 
sively forcing our Government to spend its billions for the 
same purpose, to pay their indebtedness to us. 

Objections are made to various features of the Frazier- 
Lemke bill. Those who are the objectors, however, fail to 
offer any other plan of refinancing the farm-mortgage in- 
debtedness and saving the farms to our farmers. Their 
objections are to extending the Government credit to farm- 
ers while continuing to extend it to foreign countries and to 
our own commercial and industrial organizations. In other 
words, the Government which spends billions for the relief 
of many of those hard pressed by the depression, closes the 
door in the face of the farmers who are pleading for an 
opportunity to retain their farms, lessen the depression, and 
help bring back a period of prosperity. 

Unless the Frazier-Lemke farm refinancing bill shall be 
passed at this session, there will be no measure passed. The 
acute condition which exists in the northwest sections of our 
country will grow even worse. The land banks of this 
country in the past 2 years have advanced $57,000,000 to 
pay the local taxes on farms on which they hold mortgages. 
The Federal land banks now hold thousands upon thousands 
of farms which they have obtained by foreclosure proceed- 
ings, and they are continuing to add to that number. 

This situation is due not only to the depression, nor to the 
dry years culminating in the drought of 1934. Farmers long 
have been forced to compete in the markets of their own 
country with foreign farm products, which in the past 4 
years has caused our country to send to foreign farmers for 
farm products more billions than are asked for in this farm- 
refinancing plan as contained in the Frazier-Lemke bill. 
Continuing to sacrifice their markets by tariffs too low 
for proper protection, the negotiation of reciprocal-trade 
treaties, which further limit our domestic markets for our 
own producers, and many other policies, have resulted in 
conditions back of the demands for the passage of the 
Frazier-Lemke bill. If it fails to pass, these conditions will 
grow so much worse that a greater agricultural problem than 
we now have will face future Congresses and the Nation. 

I have worked earnestly from the beginning of this Con- 
gress for the enactment of this legislation. I shall vote for 
it, and shall continue to work for it, with the hope that 
Congress will not turn a deaf ear to the millions of farmers 
and millions of other rural people who are being driven to 
the wall through no fault of their own. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there may be some gen- 
tlemen farmers in this House who own farms and someone 
else does the farming for them, who may be against this bill, 
but I challenge the membership of the House to show me 
one single man who has been on a farm, who has done the 
farming himself, who has had to do his own plowing, his own 
planting, his harvesting, and his selling, who is against this 
bill. Show me one, 
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Mr. FADDIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. FADDIS. I am one. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman quit the farm, did he 
not? He found out he could not make a living there. 

Mr. KLEBERG rose. 

Mr. MAY. And here is another one. 

Mr. BLANTON. Every few years the farmer who has to 
get his living out of the ground found some money lender 
was taking a part of his acreage away from him under a 
mortgage. He had to quit and get out and come to Congress 
in order to make a living. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have been on a farm. I have seen just 
as fine a young crop of cotton as you ever saw, a crop that 
promised a yield of a bale per acre, and then the drought 
or the boll weevils or the bollworm came along and there 
would not be a pound to the acre. I have seen a fine crop 
of corn that promised a yield of 60 bushels to the acre. You 
could ride down the corn row on a big horse and it would be 
above your head. The first thing you knew the grasshoppers 
came along and ate it all up and you would not get a bushel 
to the acre. I have seen fine fields of wheat and oats. Rust 
would come in or a storm would come along and there would 
not be a bushel to the acre. The farmer of the country has 
more natural enemies than any other person who has to 
make his living. The farmer has to suffer the drought. He 
has to suffer too much rain. He has to contend with early 
frost. He has to contend with this enemy and with that 
enemy, and when he appeals to Congress the cry is “in- 
flation.” 

Are you fellows over here who are against this bill, who 

helped to vote for the law that gave Charley Dawes the right 
to borrow $90,000,000 for one bank, and the money has not 
been paid back yet, afraid of inflation? Why were you not 
afraid of inflation when you did that for Charley Dawes and 
other big bankers of the country? You are much afraid 
now. 
Mr. Chairman, I want to do something for the farmers of 
this country. For 50 years I have seen them gr9w‘ng poorer 
and poorer. I have seen them forced to give up their farms. 
I have seen the money lenders take the acreage away from 
them. The time has come when we should do something 
for the farmers, and I am going to give them my vote on 
this bill. I do not care what it costs me in my district. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the Agricultural Committee is one of the 
responsible committees of the House. Some of the leading 
Members of the House form this committee. What are we 
going to do about this bill when a committee like the 
Agricultural Committee votes for a bill, reports it out, and 
puts it on the calendar? Has my distinguished colleague 
from Texas, the head of the committee, filed any minority 
report against this bill? No. I have been looking for it. 
There is not a minority report filed against it. If it is a 
bad bill, I look to him as my leader on the Agricultural 
Committee to tell me what is the matter with it. He should 
tell me in a minority report if it is a bad bill. Then I shall 
follow him, but he has not done this, and I am following his 
committee that has reported out this bill and put it on the 
calendar, and I was not afraid to sign that petition, although 
they told me the bill did not come from a Democrat. It 
did come from a distinguished former attorney general of 
his State. [Applause], and whether it came from our side 
or not, it comes from a proper source. It has the proper 
stamp of approval on it. It has the stamp of the Democratic 
Committee on Agriculture of this House, and I am going to 
vote for it, Governor, just like you are. 

Mr. PIERCE. Good for you. 

Mr. BLANTON. And we are going to help to pass it, and 
we are going to tell agriculture we are behind them. 

Look at this. Here is a letter I have just traced, received 
from the Treasury Department—the Bureau of Customs— 
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which tells me that on the steamship American Legion that 
arrived in port March 12, 1936, from the Argentine they 
brought 74,040 cases of canned beef. 

From the Argentine—to compete with the beef that is 
raised in my district. Oh, I saw thousands of good calves in 
west Texas—up in the Amarillo country and in the Abilene 
country—taken out and shot; and they would not even let the 
poor people eat them. Henry Wallace shot them, and now he 
is permitting 74,000 cases of canned beef on one little boat to 
come in here from the Argentine. It ought to stop. We 
ought to protect the farming interests of this country better 
than that. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that every Member who has spoken on this bill today may 
have permission to revise and extend his remarks, and also 
that I may extend my own remarks, including therein the 
amendments that the steering committee has approved so 
that the Members may know the amendments that are go- 
ing to be offered to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that a request of 
such a general character is usually made in the House. 

Mr. LEMKE. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks and include therein the amend- 
ments I referred to in my remarks this morning during gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, if any similar objections are going to be made on 
the other side I shall object to this request, too. 

Mr. BOILEAU. These are the remarks of the gentleman 
himself setting forth the amendments he has prepared and 
which he expects to offer to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Wooprum, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that the Committee having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 2066) to liquidate and refinance agricultural 
indebtedness at a reduced rate of interest by establishing an 
efficient credit system, through the use of the Farm Credit 
Administration, the Federal Reserve banking system, and 
creating a Board of Agriculture to supervise the same, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—-FRAZIER-LEMKE BILL 


WHO RUNS THE COUNTRY-—-THE BANKERS OR THE PEOPLE?—BY THEIR 
VOTES YOU SHALL KNOW THEM 


Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker, my experience and observa- 
tion in the Congress has but confirmed the views that I had 
before I became a Member; that is, that the bankers of the 
United States have more influence in the Congress than do 
the people themselves. 

I left the Republican Party in 1932 because I considered 
that there was more promise for the people in the Democratic 
Party than in the Republican Party under the leadership of 
the “old guard.” I stood beside Mayor LaGuardia, of New 
York, and only a short distance behind the President, on 
March 4, 1933, when he delivered his inaugural address, in 
which he promised to drive the money changers from the 
temple. Mr. LaGuardia, a Republican and former Member of 
Congress, appeared to be as enthusiastic as I in reference to 
the pronouncements of the President, and I am satisfied that 
millions of our citizens felt the same as we did—that here, at 
last, we had a President who represented the people and who 
would drive the money changers from the temple. 

I cannot speak for these millions or for Mr. LaGuardia, but 
I can speak for myself, and I believe that I reflect the views 
of many of my fellow citizens when I state that in my opin- 
ion not only have we failed to drive the money changers 
from the temple but they are now more firmly established in 
the halls of finance than ever before, and thus far absolutely 
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no effort has been made to prevent them from continuing 
their trespassing on the rights of the people and their 
usurpation of the constitutional prerogative of the Congress 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof. People 
throughout the land are asking themselves this question: 
What keeps the money changers in the temple? The answer 
is simple—money changers. The international banker and 
his fellows are still working at the same old game, exchanging 
money for propaganda to perpetuate the system which per- 
mits them to exact their pound of flesh from our distressed 
citizens, home owners, and farmers. 
THE THREE P’S OF THE POLITICIANS——PARTISANSHIP, PATRONAGE, AND 
THE PUBLIC 

Many officeholders appear to be actuated primarily by 
partisan considerations. They are influenced, if not actu- 
ally controlled by patronage, and although they profess to 
have a sincere interest in the public, they appear to conven- 
iently overlook that interest when it comes to a question of 
an issue between the people and the bankers. 

We read a great deal about the Magna Carta of personal 
liberty. I am hopeful that before this session of Congress 
concludes we may give to the people a magna carta of 
financial and monetary liberty so that our Nation may go 
forward under the Constitution and in the observance of 
every provision thereof. 


LET THE PEOPLE DECIDE 


The vote on the Frazier-Lemke bill will show to the world 
the Members of Congress who are interested in the people 
and it will show just as decisively the Members who feel 
that the private, international banker should control the 
finances of our Nation. We might well reorganize our po- 
litical parties, separating the sheep from the goats on the 
basis of their vote on this important measure, undeniably 
in the people’s interest, which has been held up in the Con- 
gress for the past four sessions, and which comes to us now 
for a vote only after a determined battle on the part of the 
distinguished gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE] 
and those of us who have cooperated with him. We shall 
soon know whether the controlling vote of the Congress rep- 
resents the voice of the people or the voice of the money 
power. 

If the Frazier-Lemke bill carries in the House, I advocate 
the circulation of a resolution, which I will be pleased to 
head, pledging the signatories to hold Congress in session 
until the Frazier-Lemke bill has been acted upon by the 
Senate, and if passed by the Congress, until it has been acted 
upon by the President, so that there will be no danger that 
after passage by the Congress it will die aborning in a 
pocket veto. In my opinion, this is an issue of the people 
versus the bankers, and as a Democrat who left the Republi- 
can Party because, under the “old guard”, it had sold out 
to Wall Street, I hope that my own party, the Democratic 
Party, will show itself today in the Congress to be the cham- 
pion of the people’s cause against the selfish interest of the 
financial power, and that the faith which the people have in 
us may thus be confirmed and strengthened. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CONTINUED ISSUANCE OF TAX-EXEMPT 
BONDS? 

I was present on the floor of the Congress and witnessed 
a battle there between the chairman of the Committee on 
Barking and Currency and the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary in which both were clamoring for jurisdic- 
tion of a bill which had been proposed to abolish tax-exempt 
bonds. The Committee on the Judiciary was given jurisdic- 
tion of such legislation, and thus far has failed to act. I 
was recently informed that the failure of the committee to 
take up legislation to abolish tax-exempt bonds may be at- 
tributed to administration pressure against its enactment. 

If this is true, it appears the administration is in favor of 
the continued issuance of tax-exempt bonds, to which all 
thinking Americans must object. 

There is no reason why the American people should pay 
interest on their own credit, and it is for this reason that Iam 
so anxious to see the enactment of the pending Frazier- 
Lemke farm refinancing bill, which, if enacted into law, will 
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bring mortgage relief to our distressed farmers and at the 
same time will bring billions of dollars of profit to our Gov- 
ernment in interest payments, which under our present sys- 
tem accrue to the private banker. Furthermore, the enact- 
ment of the Frazier-Lemke bill will set an admirable prece- 
dent for the enactment of similar legislation in the interest 
of the urban home owner and also for the extension of credit 
to legitimate business at not over 142-percent interest. God 
help the American people if we as a people are to continue to 
be subject to the power of unearned, entrenched wealth in 
the hands of the international banker and his fellows! 

Those opposed to the Frazier-Lemke bill have sought to 
defeat it by terming it “inflationary” without the slightest 
basis of fact for such a charge. Under existing law—made 
by the bankers—we are authorized to coin two and one-half 
times as much paper money as there is gold in the Treasury. 
Today we have over $10,200,000,000 in gold which we are soon 
to bury in the ground for safekeeping, and we have only 
one-half of this amount in circulation in paper money. Under 
existing law, which, I reiterate, the bankers made, we are au- 
thorized to print approximately $25,000,000,000 Treasury cer- 
tificates or notes, yet the Frazier-Lemke bill, which calls for 
only $3,000,000,000 in Treasury notes, is termed inflationary. 
If we enact this bill, there will be only 80 cents in paper 
money for every $1 in gold which we have buried. This cer- 
tainly cannot be considered as inflationary if we have 20 
percent more gold than we have paper money in circulation. 

We should bear in mind that Treasury notes cannot be 
destroyed by the Federal Reserve System in lieu of bonds. 
It is for this reason that the bankers oppose the Frazier- 
Lemke bill. They do not want money in circulation except 
such “rubber” Federal Reserve notes as they can issue or 
destroy, at will, to control prices for their advantage. 

I have not yet filed for reelection to Congress. The enact- 
ment of the Prazier-Lemke bill and a constitutional amend- 
ment forever abolishing tax-exempt securities is of more 
interest to me than partisan politics. I look to the national 
convention of our party in the hope that our party platform 
will declare for a constitutional amendment forever abolish- 
ing tax-exempt bonds and establishing a more equitable sys- 
tem of taxation whereby those who have the wealth will be 
called upon to carry at least their proportionate share of 
our increased and increasing tax burden. If we are to have 
“equal justice under law’, we also should have equal tax- 
ation, and no man’s wealth should be tax exempt. 

Let us consider for a moment the Frazier-Lemke bill in 
comparison with the discredited A. A. A., which I opposed. 
It must be admitted that the Frazier-Lemke bill will give 
real, substantial assistance to the distressed farmer and that 
at the same time, as a result of such assistance, a profit will 
accrue to the National Treasury in the interest payments. 
Contrariwise, under the A. A. A. the distressed mortgagees, 
farm tenants, and sharecroppers received very little benefit, 
while the opulent landholders, and in many instances for- 
eign absentee landlords, obtained “agricultural relief” as 
high as $1,000,000 or more per individual or corporation. A 
comparison of these two measures shows how much more 
effective and just is the Frazier-Lemke farm-refinancing bill 
than was the A. A. A., under which a large share of the bene- 
fits which were intended for the distressed farmers were 
absorbed by wealthy landlords. Unlike the A. A. A., which 
increased the prices of farm products to the consumer—we 
are still suffering from the high price of meat attributable 
to this act—the Frazier-Lemke bill is not an indirect sales 
tax on foodstuffs but it is a real, legitimate aid to the farmer, 
without the intervention of the international banker, and the 
profits under this bill will go to the Government and not to 
Wall Street. 

I for one am proud of the opportunity to cast my vote in 
support of the Frazier-Lemke bill. If we are to progress we 
must legislate for the people who are in distress and not for 
those who have brought about our present depression and 
who thus far have profited out of all proportion in so-called 
relief measures. In the storm which has overtaken our eco- 
nomic ship of state the financial interests have ensconced 
themselves safely in the lifeboats and have been given every 
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possible assistance, while the unfortunate shipwrecked citi- 


zens who are floundering in the waters of depression, millions 
of them without life preservers of any kind, have been con- 


sidered as “the least among these.” I hope that before this 
Congress adjourns a life line strong enough to bring them 
safely to shore will be thrown to these unfortunate struggling 
citizens who, notwithstanding their desperate plight, still 
have the utmost faith in our promises to save them. 

Shall we dissipate their hopes? Shall we play the part of 
hypocrites and tell them with one voice that we are con- 
cerned over their plight and will do all in our power to rescue 
them and provide for them “the abundant life”, while at the 
same time we ignore their immediate needs and give every 
aid and succor to those who are already safely in the lifeboats 
and who have more than enough of this world’s goods? If we 
abandon them now, they will be indeed “the forgotten men.” 

I reiterat®, the Frazier-Lemke farm-refinancing bill, free 
from profits to the international banker, is the real magna 
carta of financial and monetary liberty, and the action we 
take on this measure and on the abolition of tax-exempt 
securities will stamp every one of us with the brand we de- 
serve—either for the people or for the bankers. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
unanimous-consent request. I ask unanimous consent that 
business on Calendar Wednesday tomorrow may be dis- 
pensed with so that we may conclude the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. I shall not object, but I should like to ask 
the majority leader if he will tell us what the program is 
for the rest of the week and why it is necessary to meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will state that there are several 
conference reports which we are anxious to dispose of and 
which have been pending for a long time. We hope that 
after the pending bill is disposed of we can take up the 
conference reports, one of which is the Interior Department 
bil, which is rather controversial and will take probably a 
day. 

Mr. SNELL. You will take that up on Thursday? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; if the pending bill is concluded. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I have understood that the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] will not be back until the 
first of the week. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The last information I had was he 
would be able to be here this week. I will say that there is 
no other legislative program yet arranged because we hope 
to take up the conference reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday after the reading of 
the Journal and disposition of matters on the Speaker’s 
table I may be permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will entertain that request 
in the event that the pending bill is completed. 

Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina. My request is made on 
that understanding. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days to extend their 
Own remarks on the pending bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein an 
address by the Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

Mr. SNELL. I object. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Joint resolutions of the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and under the rule referred 
as follows: 

S. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution authorizing the President 
to invite foreign countries to participate in the San Francisco 
Bay Exposition of 1939 at San Francisco, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 229. Joint resolution providing for the contribu- 
tion by the United States to the expense of the celebration 
by the State of Arkansas of its admission to the Federal 
Union; to the Committee on the Library. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The Speaker announced his signature to an enrolled bill of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S.3161. An act to amend section 13 (c) of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic 
in the District of Columbia, and so forth”, approved March 3, 
1925, as amended. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
21 minutes p. m.), the House under the order just adopted 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, May 13, 1936, at 
11 a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII. 

Mr. DUFFY of New York: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12329. A bill to reenact section 259 of the Judicial 
Code, relating to the traveling and subsistence expenses of 
circuit and district judges; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2607). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 3043. An 
act for the relief of the State of Maine; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2608). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LAMBETH: Committee on Printing. House Joint 
Resolution 583. Joint resolution authorizing the Veterans’ 
Administration to prepare and publish a compilation of all 
Federal laws relating to veterans of wars of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 2610). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LAMBETH: Committee on Printing. S. 3440. An 
act to amend certain acts relating to public printing and 
binding and the distribution of public documents and acts 
amendatory thereof; without amendment (Rept. No. 2611). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mrs. GREENWAY: Committee on the Public Lands. H. 
R. 12062. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to accept unsurveyed lands in numbered school sections in 
the State of Arizona in exchange for certain other lands, 
and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2612). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mrs. GREENWAY: Committee on the Public Lands. H. 
R. 11183. A bill to provide for the acquisition of certain 
lands by the town of Benson, Ariz., for school and park pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2613). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. GREEVER: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 3805. 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to reserve 
certain lands on the public domain in Nevada for addition to 
the Walker River Indian Reservation; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2614). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GREEVER: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 4230. 
An act to amend section 28 of the Enabling Act for the State 
of Arizona, approved June 20, 1910; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2615). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4026. 
An act to amend the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 2616). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 4190. An act to amend the act approved February 7, 1913, 
so as to remove restrictions as to the use of the Little Rock 
Confederate Cemetery, Arkansas, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2617). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. GREEVER: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 4374. 
An act for the relief of Ruth Edna Reavis (now Horsley); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2609). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. TURNER: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 1464. 
An act for the relief of Frank P. Hoyt; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2618). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. TURNER: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3067. 
An act for the relief of A. J. Watts; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2619). Referred to the Commitee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. TURNER: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3128. 
An act for the relief of Daniel Yates; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2620). Referred to the Committee of the Whoie 
House. 

Mr. TURNER: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3663. 
An act for the relicf of William Connelly, alias William E. 


Connoley; without amendment (Rept. No. 2621). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. TURNER: Committee on Military Affairs. Senate 


Joint Resolution 110. Joint resolution authorizing Brig. 
Gen. C. E. Nathorst, Philippine Constabulary, retired, to ac- 
cept such decorations, orders, medals, or presents as have 
been tendered him by foreign governments; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2622). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 12676) to provide for the 
establishment of an agricultural experiment station within 
the Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District in the State of 
New Mexico; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 12677) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of York County, 
Maine; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. O’MALLEY: A bill (H. R. 12678) to provide for the 
control of floodwaters in the Wisconsin Valley, to improve 
navigation on the Wisconsin River and its tributaries, to 
provide for the irrigation of arid and semiarid lands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: A bill (H. R. 12679) to cor- 
rect the description of a portion of the Fort Douglas Military 
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Reservation, State of Utah; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ° 


By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 12680) to regula 
the transportation and sale of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. NORTON (by request): A bill (H. R. 12681) to 
amend section 1 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to 
fix the salaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force, the United States Park Police force, and the fire 
department of the District of Columbia”, approved May 27, 
1924, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 12682) authorizing the 
construction and operation of two American trans-Atlantic 
airships; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 12683) 
authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to establish a fish- 
cultural station in northern Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CASTELLOW: A bill (H. R. 12684) providing for 
the sale of certain lands within the Fort Benning Military 
Reservation, Ga.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 12685) granting the consent 
of Congress to the county of Horry, S. C., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Waccamaw 
River, at or near Red Bluff, S. C.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 12686) authorizing the 
Chief of the Weather Bureau to enter into 3-year contracts 
for airplane observation flight services; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAVERICK (by request): A bill (H. R. 12687) to 
provide for the protection of workmen on public buildings; 
to the Committee on Labor. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12688) grant- 
ing a pension to Hattie B. Roberts; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 12689) for the relief 
of William McKinley Gill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12690) authorizing the President of the 
United States to present, in the name of Congress, a Medal 
of Honor to Thomas E. Langdon; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12691) granting a pension to Harriett 
M. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHANLEY: A bill (H. R. 12692) for the relief of 
David W. Morgan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

10871. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Bricklayers’ Inter- 
national Union, Local No. 9, Brooklyn, N. Y., endorsing and 
supporting the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bills (S. 4424 
and H. R. 12164); to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

10872. By Mr. HILDEBRANDT: Resolution of the Ameri- 
can Legion, favoring the construction of a veterans’ hospital 
at some point east of the Missouri River; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

10873. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Memorial of G. P. 
Todd, of Ennis, Tex., in behalf of the Smith resolution, re- 
garding payment of cotton-pool certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

10874. By Mr. KENNEY: Petition of the North Hudson 
Real Estate Board, Inc., requesting the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee to favorably consider the Copeland- 
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Kenney bill (H. R. 31) now before the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

10875. Also, resolution of the executive committee of the 
Newark Newspaper Guild, urging the President and Congress 
to continue the Federal arts projects on a national basis 
under direct Federal control, and requesting resolution be 
sent to the President and to Members of Congress; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

10876. Also, petition of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Grand Junction, Colo., favoring the pure 
food and drug bill with elimination of provisions permitting 
claimant whose goods have been seized to require trial in a 
court in his own district; preventing multiple seizures of 
misbranded products; and urging the retention of enforce- 
ment of advertising provisions of the act under the Food and 
Drug Administration; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

10877. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the Bricklayers’ In- 
ternational Union, Local No. 9, Brooklyn, N. Y., urging sup- 
port of the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bills (S. 4424 and 
H. R. 12164); to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10878. By Mr. SUTPHIN: Petition of the executive com- 
mittee of the Newark (N. J.) Newspaper Guild, commending 
the Federal arts projects of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, and urging that same be continued on a national 
basis under direct Federal control; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

10879. By Mr. TREADWAY: Petition of the custodial em- 
ployees of the Post Office and Treasury Departments in 
Boston, Mass., urging the enactment of the Boylan bill; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, May 13, 1936 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 12, 1936) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 

of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Rosrnson, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, May 12, 1936, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 
3161) to amend section 13 (c) of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic in the 
District of Columbia, etc.”, approved March 3, 1925, as 
amended, and it was signed by the Vice President. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it being obvious that a quorum 
is not present, I ask that the roll be called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Byrnes Gibson McAdoo 


Ashurst Capper Glass McGill 
Austin Caraway Guffey McKellar 
Bachman Clark Hale McNary 
Bailey Connally Harrison Maloney 
Barbour Coolidge Hastings Metcalf 
Barkley Copeland Hatch Minton 
Benson Couzens Hayden Moore 
Black Davis Johnson Murphy 
Bone Dieterich Keyes Murray 
Borah Donahey King Norris 
Brown Duffy La Follette Nye 
Bulkley Pletcher Lewis Pittman 
Bulow Frazier Logan Pope 
Burke George Lonergan Radcliffe 
Byrd Gerry Long Reynolds 
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Robinson Smith Truman Walsh 
Russell Steiwer Tydings Wheeler 
Schwellenbach Thomas, Okla. Vandenberg White 
Sheppard Thomas, Utah Van Nuys 

Shipstead Townsend Wagner 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. BankHeapD], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Costican], 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are absent be- 
cause of illness; that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] is absent because of a death in his family; and that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brzso], the Senator from 
Cklahoma [Mr. Gore], the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hott], the senior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Neety], the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton] 
are necessarily detained from the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Carrey], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dickrnson], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Barsour] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT JUDGE, THIRD CIRCUIT—-RECONSIDERATION 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I enter a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill (S. 4457) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an additional circuit judge for the third circuit was 
passed on yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered. 


DEFICIENCY ESTIMATES, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE (S. DOC. NO. 212) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
deficiency estimates of appropriations for the Department of 
Justice, amounting to $112.30, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

DEFICIENCY AND SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(S. DOC. NO. 211) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a deficiency estimate of appropriation for the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year 1933 and supplemental estimates 
of appropriation for the fiscal year 1936, amounting in all to 
$4,137.99, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

ACTIVITIES AND EXPENDITURES OF RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 
(S. DOC. NO. 213) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Administrator of the Resettlement Administration, 
transmitting, in response to Senate Resolution 295 (sub- 
mitted by Mr. Barsour and agreed to May 8, 1936), a report 
covering the objectives, accomplishments, and effects of the 
resettlement program, which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. McNARY subsequently said: Mr. President, I have 
just been advised that the Resettlement Administration, in 
response to a resolution offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Barsour], has submitted a report to the Senate, 
and in the absence of the Senator from New Jersey, and for 
him, I ask that the report be printed, with illustrations, as a 
Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the Central Labor Union of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and vicinity, favoring the enactment of legislation for the 
creation of a court of appeals for civil-service employees 
with employee representation thereon through a recognized 
union representative, which was referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
City Council of Greenville, S. C., and the Council of the City 


The Chair 
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of Dearborn, Mich., favoring the enactment of the so-called 
Wagner bill, being Senate bill 4424, known as the United 
States Housing Act of 1936, which were referred to the 
Committee on Eudcation and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
Hope Council of the Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of 
Washington, Ill., favoring the prompt enactment of the 
so-called Reynolds-Starnes immigration-restriction and 
alien-deportation registration bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
joint legislative board of the four transportation brother- 
hoods assembled at Waco, Tex., favoring the enactment of 
the so-called Pettengill bill, being the bill (H. R. 3263) to 
amend paragraph (1) of section 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended February 28, 1920 (U.S. C., title 49, 
sec. 4), which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution of the Non- 
partisan County Convention of Mountrail County, N. Dak., 
favoring the enactment of the so-called Frazier-Lemke re- 
finance bill at the present session, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Republican Territorial Convention at Honolulu, Hawaii, op- 
posing the making of any changes in the organic act of the 
Territory of Hawaii unless such changes receive the prior 
approval of the people of the Territory expressed through 
their legislature, which was referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Republican Territorial Convention at Honolulu, Hawaii, re- 
affirming its belief in the protective-tariff policies of the 
Republican Party, and favoring the broadening of the tariff 
policy so as to include in its benefits those who depend upon 
agricultural pursuits for a livelihood, which was referred to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Republican Territorial Convention at Honolulu, Hawaii, fa- 
voring the same treatment for the Territory of Hawaii in 
all Federal legislation as is accorded to the States of the 
Union, which was referred to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Republican Territorial Convention at Honolulu, Hawaii, fa- 
voring the enactment of legislation authorizing an Hawaiian 
regiment of infantry to be raised locally and for service only 
in the Hawaiian Islands, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. WAGNER presented the petition of delegates of the 
Niagara Falls Central Labor Union, American Federation of 
Labor, Niagara Falls, N. Y., praying for the enactment of 
the so-called Walsh-Healey bill, relative to contracts for the 
sale of materials, supplies, etc., to the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the New York 
Unemployment Insurance State Advisory Council, favoring 
amendment of the Federal Social Security Act so as to pro- 
vide that employers shall be given an allowance of credit 
against the Federal tax for all contributions paid by them 
into an approved State unemployment insurance fund, etc.. 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Lockport 
(N. Y.) Board of Commerce, favoring the enactment of the 
so-called Pettengill bill, being the bill (H. R. 3263) to amend 
paragraph (1) of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended February 28, 1920 (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 4), 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Elmira, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of the bill (S. 4174) to foster 
and protect interstate commerce by authorizing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to approve or disapprove of the 
consolidation or abandonment of carrier facilities of public 
service, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 
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He also presented a resolution adopted by the New York 
Adult Blind Aid Association, of New York, N. Y., favoring the 
enactment of the bill (H. R. 7122) providing for the granting 
of pensions by the Federal Government to certain blind per- 
sons, imposing duties upon the United States Treasurer in 
connection therewith, providing penalties, and making an 
appropriation, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

LOW-COST HOUSING 


Mr. WAGNER presented various resolutions relative to the 
enactment of pending legislation for improvement in housing 
conditions, which were referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


PavL LAURENCE. DUNBAR APARTMENTS, INC., 
New York, April 30, 1936. 
Hon. Ropert F. WaGNER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Desr Sir: The following resolution for the Wagner-Ellenbogen 
slum clearance and low-rent housing bill has been adopted by the 
tenant subscribers of the Paul Laurence Dunbar Apartments, Inc.: 

“Whereas we, the tenants of the Paul Laurence Dunbar Apart- 
ments, Inc., feel that the passage of the Wagner-Ellenbogen slum 
clearance and low-rent housing bill will inure to our great benefit 
and we are anxious that the measure be given favorable considera- 
tion by the Congress for the following reasons: 

“1. Low-income wage earners in every part of the country are 
obliged to occupy dwellings which are a constant menace to health 
and safety, to life itself. 

“2. Insanitary and unsafe conditions of housing are an economic 
drain upon the entire community because the cost to the city of 
servicing them is commonly many times greater than the amount 
received by the city in taxes from such property. 

“3. Private enterprise finds it unprofitable to provide accommo- 
dations of modern standard at rents sufficiently low to meet the 
needs of low-income workers and therefore it becomes the respon- 
sibility of Government to do so. 

“4. The clearance of slums and the gradual rehousing of low- 
income families will provide for a steady flow of activity in the long 
dormant building industry: 

“Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the tenants of the Paul Laurence Dunbar Apart- 
ments, Inc., hereby goes on record as favoring the purposes and the 
general provisions outlined in the Wagner-Ellenbogen slum clear- 
ance and low-rent housing bill.” 

Respectfully, 
Crar_Les W. Joyce, Secretary. 


Resolution adopted unanimously by International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local 1416, Miami, Fla. 


Be it known and to go on record that the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1416, Miami, Fla., do hereby adopt 
this resolution and to forward same to the President of these 
United States and also to the Congress and the Senate of the 
United States and do hereby urge and beseech you this 8th day 
of May, A. D. 1936, to pass on and enact into law the United 
States Housing Act, Senate bill No. 4424, introduced by Senator 
ROBERT F. WAGNER, and that the House of Representatives enact 
the identical bill introduced in said House by Congressman Harry 
ELLENBOGEN, Of Pennsylvania, and being H. R. 12164. 

That this local go on record and adopt the following resolution: 

Whereas the availability of decent sanitary and safe housing 
for all of the people is now recognized as a proper concern of 
the Government; and 

Whereas the people of low income can be housed adequately 
only by a degree of Government aid; and 

Whereas the low-income group is of necessity occupying cast-off 
housing in what are known as our slum and blighted areas; and 

Whereas the continued maintenance of our slums is socially un- 
desirable and an economic waste; and 

Whereas the city of Miami has embarked upon a low-cost hous- 
ing and slum-clearance program with the aid of the Housing 
Division of the Emergency Administration of Public Works; and 

Whereas no funds are available to carry on this work without 
additional appropriations; and 

Whereas it is desirable to preserve the benefits of the emergency 
housing experiences by providing for a permanent housing agency 
in the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the building trades are still in need of stimulation in 
order to bring back a greater degree of employment; and 

Whereas this resolution constitutes an emergency in that the 
same provides for the immediate preservation of public property 
and the usual daily operation of a municipal department: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by Local 1416 of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, city of Miami, Fla., and to go on record that we of 
this organization unanimously adopt this resolution and ask the 
Congress of the United States, and also the Senate, to enact the 
above-mentioned bills into law at their earliest possible con- 
venience, 
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Nracara Fats CENTRAL LaBor UNTIonN, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., May 9, 1936. 
Hon. Roserr F. WAGNER, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. WaGNER: 

Whereas we in the city of Niagara Falls, N. Y., are urgently 
aware of the bad housing conditions here and elsewhere, of the 
acute housing shortage which is growing rapidly worse, of the 
inability of private enterprise of local initiative alone to remedy 
this situation, and of the suffering caused by continuous unem- 
ployment in the building trades; and 

Whereas the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill (S. 4424, H. R. 
12164) presents the first concrete forward step toward fulfillment 
of labor’s housing program: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Niagara Falls Central Labor Union heartily 
endorses the Wagner-Elienbogen housing bill, and urges its imme- 
diate adoption by the Congress of the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we hereby petition the Congress, while leaving 
the general policy and administrative set-up as it now is in the 
bill. 


Fraternally yours, 
Water A. Koskez, 


Recording Secretary. 


LaCKAWANNA CrTy HovusInG AUTHORITY, 
Lackawanna, N. Y., May 5, 1936. 
At the regular meeting of the Lackawanna City Housing Author- 
ity, held May 4, 1936, the following resolution was passed: 
“Whereas it has been proven that bad housing is detrimental to 
the health of the people in a community and that slums constitute 
an economic waste; and 
“Whereas it is an acknowledged fact that good housing for persons 
of low income cannot be provided through the ordinary channels 
of private enterprise; and 
“Whereas city, State, and National Governments have accepted 
the principles and acknowledged the obligations of governmental 
responsibility for the housing of persons who cannot be reached 
through private enterprise; and 
“Whereas it is necessary for the Government to bear a certain 
portion of the burden of financing the clearance of slums and the 
construction of low-rent housing: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the Lackawanna City Housing Authority endorses 
a bill introduced in the Senate by the Honorable Rozert F. WAGNER, 
United States Senator from New York, and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Honorable Henry ELLENBOGEN, Congressman from 
Pennsylvania, which reads as follows: ‘A bill to provide financial 
assistance to the States and political subdivisions thereof for the 
elimination of unsafe and insanitary housing conditions; for the 
development of decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for families of 
low income; and for the reduction of unemployment and the stimu- 
lation of business activity; to create a United States housing au- 
thority, and for other purposes.’ Be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Hon. 
Ropert F,. WaGNeR and Royat 8S. CopeLanp, Senators from New 
York, and the following Representatives: Hon. Jamrs Meap, Hon. 
W. G. ANDREWS, Hon. ALFRED BEITER, Hon. HENRY ELLENBOGEN.” 
N. H. STEBBINS, 
Chairman, Lackawanna City Housing Authority. 
Rev. JOSEPH GLAPINSKI, 
SUZANNE V. Kvusrak, 
GERTRUDE WHITEHLLL, 
TimoTHY N. McCormicxz, 
Members, Lackawanna City Housing Authority. 


Resolution of the Lower East Side Public Housing Conference, 265 
Henry Street, N. Y. 

Whereas it has been proven that bad housing is detrimental to 
the health of the people in a community and that slums con- 
stitute an economic waste; and 

Whereas it is an acknowledged fact that good housing for per- 
sons of low income cannot be provided through the ordinary 
channels of private enterprise; and 

Whereas city, State, and National Governments have accepted 
the principles and acknowledged the obligation of governmental 
responsibility for the housing of persons who cannot be reached 
through private enterprise; and 

Whereas private enterprise finds it unprofitable to provide 
housing accommodations of modern standard at rents sufficiently 
low to meet the needs of low income wage workers, and therefore 
it becomes the responsibility of the Government to do so: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Lower East Side Community Council en- 
dorses a bill introduced in the Senate by the Honorable Rorerr 
F. Wacner, United States Senator from New York, and in the 
House of Representatives by the Honorable Henry ELLENBOGEN, 
Congressman from Pennsylvania; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, the Honorable Rozsrrr F. WacNrr 
and Roya S. Coreianp, Senators from New York, and the Honor- 
able Davip I. Watsn, chairman of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and the following Representatives: Hon. HENRY 
B. ELLENBOGEN, Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, Hon. James O'Leary, Hon. 
Samvue. Dickstein, Hon. Cugistorpuer D, Suuiivan, Hon. WILLIAM 
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I. Smovicn, Hon. Jonn J. O'Connor, Hon. Marrin J. KENNEDY, 
Hon. Henry B. STeEaGaAuL; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Lower East Side Community Council urge 
the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency to ar- 
range for public hearings on this bill, at which time they may 
appear and present their arguments for its enactment. 


Resolution adopted by the housing authorities of the State of 
New York at a State-wide conference in Syracuse on the 29th of 
April 1936 sponsored by the New York State Board of Housing 
and the conference of mayors and other municipal officials of 
the State of New York 


Whereas housing is one of the major social problems in this 
country; and 

Whereas housing for persons of low income is impossible with- 
out subsidy; and 

Whereas it is now impossible for State and local governments to 
provide this necessary subsidy; and 

Whereas, under Federal administration, great progress has been 
made in providing housing for families of low income; and 

Whereas failure to continue Federal aid would seriously retard 
housing progress in the United States: Therefore 

We, representatives of housing authorities in the State of New 
York, do by resolution adopted at a State-wide conference in 
Syracuse on the 29th of April 1936 urge upon the President and 
the Congress of the United States their support of Senate bill 
4424, introduced by Senator Ropert F. Wacner, of New York, and 
H. R. 12164, introduced by Congressman HENRY ELLENBOGEN, of 
Pennsylvania. 

New York City Housing Authority; Langdon W. Post, chair- 
man; Municipal Housing Authority of Schenectady; John 
MacGathan, chairman; Mrs. Willis T. Hanson, Jr., vice 
chairman; Richard J. Carmichael; Housing Authority of 
the City of Port Jervis; Byron E. Harding; Syracuse Hous- 
ing Authority; T. Aaron Levy, chairman; Mrs. William F. 
Canough; Orville H. Greene; John A. Dittman; Yonkers 
Municipal Housing Authority; Theodore T. McCrosky. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 4609) to correct the 
description of certain land granted to the University of Utah, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
2025) thereon. 

Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 497) to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for the purpose of 
exhibition at the International Petroleum Exposition, Tulsa, 
Okla., to be admitted without payment of tariff, and for other 
purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 2026) thereon. 

Mr. McADOO, from the Committee on Patents, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment: 

H. R. 9995. A bill to grant a renewal of patent no. 59560 
relating to the emblem of the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War; and. 

H. R. 10194. A bill granting a renewal of patent no. 40029, 
relating to the badge of the Holy Name Society. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McADOO: 

A bill (S. 4625) for the relief of Vincent Ford (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POPE: 

A bill (S. 4626) to create a Federal crop insurance corpo- 
ration, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 266) for the appointment of 
boards to study and report upon the Atlantic-Gulf Ship Canal 
project, Florida, and the Passamaquoddy tidal power project, 
Maine, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


INVESTMENTS OF FOREIGN CITIZENS IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce a joint resolution and have it read to the Sen- 
ate—it is not very long—and then I should like to have it lie 
on the table. 


LXxXxX——452 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the joint 
resolution will be received, and the clerk will read, as re- 
quested. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 265) authorizing an in- 
ventory or census of all property, including investments of 
every kind and character, in the United States belonging to 
citizens or subjects of foreign nations, and for other pur- 
poses, was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce, in cooperation 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, is authorized and 
directed to make an inventory or census of all property, including 
investments of every kind and character, in the United States 
belonging to or held or controlled for or on behalf of any cititzen 
or subject of any foreign nation, or any corporation, association, 
company, firm, trust, or partnership organized under the laws of 
any foreign nation. 

Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “property, including investments of every kind 
and character, in the United States”, shall mean all property of 
every character and description, whether real, personal, or mixed, 
tangible or intangible, in any State, or in any Territory, possession, 
or place subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, including 
all obligations of, and capital stock or beneficial interests in, any 
corporation, unincorporated association or company, firm, trust, 
or partnership organized or existing under the laws of any such 
State, Territory, possession, or place, irrespective of the physical 
location of such obligations, capital stock, or beneficial interests. 

(b) The term “person” shall, unless otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, mean and include every individual who is a citizen of the 
United States or a resident within any State, Territory, possession, 
or place subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
every corporation, association, company, firm, trust, or partnership 
organized or existing under the laws of any such State, Territory, 
possession, or place, or of any foreign nation or political sub- 
division thereof if residing in any such State, Territory, posses- 
sion, or place. 

Sec. 3. Every person who, alone or jointly with others, holds or 
has or shall hold or have custody or control of any property in 
the United States of, for, or on behalf of a citizen or subject of a 
foreign nation or a corporation, association, company, firm, trust, 
or partnership organized under the laws of a foreign nation, and 
any person who is or shall be indebted in any way to any such 
citizen, subject, corporation, association, company, firm, trust, or 
partnership shall, within such time or times and under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of Commerce may prescribe, make 
and deliver to the Secretary a full report of such fact by written 
statement, sworn to by such person, or in case such person is not 
an individual, by the representative of such person, containing 
such particulars as the Secretary shall require. 

Sec. 4. Every person, other than an individual, issuing shares 
or certificates representing beneficial interests, shall, within such 
time or times, and under such rules and regulations as the Sec- 
retary of Commerce may prescribe, make and deliver to the Secre- 
tary a statement in writing, sworn to by a duly authorized repre- 
sentative of such person, showing the amount and character of 
the shares or certificates issued by such person and held by each 
such citizen, subject, corporation, association, company, firm, 
trust, or partnership, or by a representative or nominee of any one 
of them. 

Sec. 5. The Securities and Exchange Commission is authorized 
and directed to cooperate with the Secretary of Commerce, upon 
the request of said Secretary, in any way which may be practicable 
for carrying out the purposes of this act; and the said Commission 
and all other agencies and establishments of the Government are 
authorized and directed to furnish to the Secretary of Commerce, 
upon request, all information in their possession which may aid 
the Secretary in carrying out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary effectively to carry 
out the purposes of this act. Any violation of this act or of any 
such rule or regulation shall be punished by fine of not to exceed 
$500 or imprisonment for not to exceed 6 months, or both. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums a8 may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will lie on 

the table. 
INTERNAL-REVENUE TAXATION—AMENDMENT 

Mr. BONE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12395) to provide revenue, 
to equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. ; 

JOHN N. HUNTER ET AL.—AMENDMENT 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted an.amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 8799) for the relief of 
John N. Hunter, Edmund M. Cook, Fred C. Putnam, Mer- 
chants National Bank of South Bend, Ind., and St. Joseph 
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Loan & Trust Co., of South Bend, Ind., which was referred | necessary to perfect it, so its general purposes may be under- 


to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 
AMENDMENTS TO FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. LEWIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 12624, the first deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill to insert the following: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to pay to 
Gladys Hinckley Werlich, widow of McCeney Werlich, late a Foreign 
Service officer of the United States at Paris, France, the sum of 
$4,100, as authorized by H. R. 12183. This sum of $4,100 being 1 
year’s salary of the late McCeney Werlich, who died while in the 
Foreign Service.” 

Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 12624, the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 3, after line 13, to insert the following: 

“For the printing and binding of a compilation containing the 
provisions of Federal laws held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, $1,200.” 


REORGANIZATION OF CORPORATIONS UNDER BANKRUPTCY LAW 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8940) to amend an act entitled “An act to eStablish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States”, ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary will be stated. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think it is generally felt 
by Senators that the Senator in charge of the bill, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys], should make a general 
explanation of the purposes and provisions of the measure. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, I shall be glad to ex- 
plain the provisions of the bill and the amendments pro- 
posed by the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate. 

The bill, which originated in the House, proposes certain 
amendments to section 77B of the Bankruptcy Act, which 
is the corporate reorganization provision of the act passed 
in the Seventy-third Congress. Under the old law three 
creditors holding an aggregate of over $1,000 in debts 
against a corporation could file a petition and bring an 
action to reorganize the corporation. The first material 
amendment proposed by the House bill is that the three 
creditors must be possessed of at least 5 percent of the 
total indebtedness of the corporation. The Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary approve that amendment and think 
it is very reasonable to impose a limitation or requirement 
of the possession of at least 5 percent of the total indebted- 
ness before creditors may file a petition for reorganization. 

The second amendment to the existing law proposed by 
the House bill provides that the petition of creditors must 
set out in detail the status of the corporation and its in- 
debtedness and the facts showing the necessity for the re- 
lief prayed. This amendment requires the creditors’ peti- 
tion to conform to the same requisites as in the case of a 
corporation in the event a corporation had filed a petition. 

The third material amendment proposed by the House 
bill is to the effect that if the manager, after the petition 
has been approved, shall continue in possession of the prop- 
erty and be appointed trustee under the law, he shall receive 
only one fee or salary. Experience has shown that often 
the manager has been appointed trustee and has drawn 
both the trustee’s salary and the manager’s salary. This 
amendment would prevent the pyramiding of salaries. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Some of us, and I am speaking principally 
for myself, are not familiar with the workings of the present 
act, and dq not know whether it has proved satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory. We are not familiar, perhaps, with some of 
the details of the act. Will the Senator kindly explain the 
bill, its object, and also the amendments which he deems 


stood? 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Certainly. 

Mr. MINTON. I understand the amendments my col- 
league has just been discussing would prevent one from being 
trustee and at the same time manager. Is there anything 
in the amendment which compels him to make a choice, or 
anything of that kind? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. No. 

Mr. MINTON. Does the amendment provide that if he is 
one he cannot be the other? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. No. The amendment provides that if 
the court, in its discretion, shall appoint the manager of the 
corporation as trustee under the law, he cannot draw two 
salaries, one as trustee and one as manager of the corpora- 
tion. Experience has shown that that has been done in some 
instances. 

Recurring to the query of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kinc], these are amendments to section 77B of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, which is the Corporate Reorganization Act 
passed in the Seventy-third Congress. I wish I had the time 
this afternoon, and I think I shall take occasion later on, to 
discuss the wholesome workings of this particular statute. 
Hundreds of corporations in failing circumstances have in- 
voked the relief provided by this statute. Under the work- 
ings of the statute corporations which otherwise would have 
had to go into bankruptcy and complete collapse have re- 
habilitated themselves, keeping their doors open, and employ- 
ing thousands of employees who otherwise probably would 
have gone on the relief rolls. I really think one of the most 
constructive pieces of legislation passed by the Seventy-third 
Congress was the Corporation Reorganization Act. 

Mr. KING. Does the act fully protect the creditors? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. It fully protects creditors and has been 
invoked by creditors in many instances. 

Coming now to the amendments proposed by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, the first of such amendments 
will be offered on page 4, line 17. This amendment is not 
in the bill as reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
but will be submitted as a committee amendment, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again at 
that point? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. This is rather a long bill. Does it reenact 
part of the existing law with amendments, and does that 
account for its length? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. That is true. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Indiana yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. I merely wish to suggest that some of us 
on this side of the Chamber would like to know what is going 
on. I should like to have the Senator speak louder so he 
may be heard. Is the Senator referring now to the Senate 
committee amendments? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Yes; at this time Iam. The first com- 
mittee amendment will be found on page 4, line 17, and 
would substitute the words “the security” for the words 
“secured debts.” It was never intended that the creditor 
should possess $1,000 of debts over and above their secured 
debts, but over and above the security which any of them 
might have. The same amendment will be offered in line 25. 

On page 4, beginning in line 18, the committee has added 
different classes of creditors who may be eligible as peti- 
tioners for reorganization. ‘These include those holding 
provable claims against corporations engaged in owning, 
holding, or selling real estate, real-estate mortgages, or oil 
or gas royalties. In instances such petitioning creditors 
have been refused the relief provided by the present law, 
and it is to assist them in invoking the relief provided under 
the law that this amendment is proposed. 
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On page 5, in line 14, after the word “appointed”, the 
committee proposes to add the words “or any arrangement 
in lieu thereof has not been approved.” ‘The purpose of that 
amendment is to take care of a situation existing in several 
places, but particularly in the city of Chicago. When peti- 
tioning creditors ask for relief under this law the courts 
have appointed trustees to collect the rents and profits on 
mortgaged properties, but refuse the creditors relief. It is 
to get away from that abuse of the statute that the amend- 
ment is proposed. 

On page 5, line 16, after the word “jurisdiction”, we pro- 
pose to add the words “in equity or foreclosure.” ‘That is 
required because the courts of Chicago and of the seventh 
circuit and the circuit court of appeals of the seventh cir- 
cuit have decreed that when a receiver is appointed in a 
foreclosure proceeding the trustee appointed by the court 
under the act has no authority to claim possession-of the 
property under a receiver in a foreclosure proceeding. To 
a great degree this has defeated the operation of the statute 
in the seventh circuit. 

The next amendment is on page 6, and provides that the 
court must find that the corporation was in need of the 
relief at the time of the adjudication, as well as at the time 
when the petition was filed. Under the old law, the court 
was confined to making a finding that the corporation was 
in need of relief at the time of filing the petition. Between 
the filing of the petition and the approval of the plan, 
which covers several weeks, many a corporation has reha- 
bilitated itself; so if the court finds that at the time he is 
called upon to approve the plan there is no demand for 
the relief, he is at liberty to refuse the petition. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, under the present law, 
if at the time the petition was filed a condition existed 
making necessary the relief, the court would be required to 
make the order. This amendment permits the court to 
exercise his discretion and to decline to make the order if 
the necessity has disappeared? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. That is correct, if the necessity has 
disappeared at the time he is called upon to approve the 
petition. 

The next amendment is the addition of a new section. Sec- 
tion 3, the new section in question, does not apply to section 
TTB, out to section 74, which is the statute giving to an indi- 
vidual the same right that has been given to farmers, corpo- 
rations, and railroads. It is necessary to propose this 
amendment because, as I havesaid, when property of a peti- 
tioning individual is in the hands of a receiver under a fore- 
closure sale, many courts have held that the relief demanded 
by the individual cannot be afforded, and have refused to turn 
over to the trustee named in the relief act the property in 
the hands of the trustee under a trust deed, or in the hands 
of a receiver under a foreclosure proceeding. This section 
is very important and has been initialed and approved by 
committees of the American Bar Association and others 
who have studied it and who are very familiar with the 
bankruptcy statute. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator feel that in the applica- 
tion of the provisions of this bill there should be any dis- 
tinction between individuals and corporations or copart- 
nerships? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I will say to the Senator from Utah 
that these amendments attempt to coordinate the relief pro- 
vided for corporations, for individuals, the attempted relief 
for farmers with which the Senator is familiar, and for 
railroads, which acts have been in existence for some time, 
to unify and make uniform the provisions for all these dif- 
ferent classes of petitioning creditors. 

Mr. KING. The Senator believes, then, if I correctly in- 
terpret his position, that under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to bankruptcy there 
are no separate categories, but that corporations, individuals, 


municipalities, and all may avail themselves of the provisions. 
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of any law which may be passed based upon the constitu- 
tional provision? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. That is the general purpose of all these 
amendments and of these different bills. That is true. 

Mr. KING. From what the Senator has learned as to the 
operation of the statute, does he believe there has been any 
abuse of the power granted on the part of those who sought 
relief under bankruptcy proceedings? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. The only abuse I have been able to dis- 
cover has been in the courts of the country, which are slow 
to adopt innovations such as these different statutes pro- 
vide. The chief abuse—and it applies to millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property in the city of Chicago—is the holding 
of the circuit court of appeals for the seventh circuit 
that when a property is in the hands of a receiver under 
foreclosure, the trustee appointed under the terms of the 
statute is not entitled to possession of the property. What 
has happened? Action for foreclosure is brought and a 
receiver is appointed, and the proceeding is allowed to drift 
for years and years, and the petitioning creditors are 
helpless. 

I may say that Mr. Justice Cardozo, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, upheld the position of the seventh 
circuit court of appeals, and I think properly so, because 
the act provides that the trustee shall have all the duties 
and responsibilities of a receiver in equity; and therefore he 
held that if the property was in the hands of a receiver in 
foreclosure, the trustee appointed under the terms of the 
Bankruptcy Act could not take possession of the property. 
That decision has paralyzed the functioning of the act in a 
proper degree, and these amendments are designed to correct 
that condition. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that a number of 
complaints have come to me, not only from Chicago but 
from New York and a number of other cities, and indeed 
from some rural districts, that there have been conflicts 
between the State courts and the Federal courts, and be- 
tween those proceeding under the bankruptcy statute and 
those who had control under mortgage foreclosure or State 
statutes, as a result of which expenses were piled up, so that 
when final adjudication was had the creditors received an 
insignificant sum, or perhaps nothing at all. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. The Senator is correct, and the purpose 
of these amendments is to correct the very evil of which the 
Senator speaks. 

Mr. KING. One other question: Are any amendments to 
be tendered by the Senator which will protect the creditors 
as well as the owners from the greedy, grasping, avaricious— 
I was about to say “criminal”, but I will withdraw that 
expression—attitude of so many trustees and attorneys, and 
the complacency with which the courts too often have re- 
ceived their applications for enormous fees, and have granted 
what I have conceived to be extortionate rewards? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I desire to be very frank with the Senator 
from Utah. There is nothing in this bill, or in the amend- 
ments it contains, touching the abuses to which the Senator 
now refers. They ought to be the subject matter of separate 
legislation. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. Is not the compensation of all trustees in 
bankruptcy specifically fixed by statute? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. It was under the old bankruptcy act, but 
not under this bill. The court has the right to fix the 
compensation of the trustees. 

Mr. MINTON. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
I do not know that I caught the significance of the question 
of the Senator from Utah (Mr. Kinc] a moment ago. Do I 
understand that the amendment which the Senator is now 
discussing would make it possible, where a suit for foreclosure 
is pending, to institute a proceeding in bankruptcy, and 
divest of its jurisdiction the court which had the foreclosure 
proceedings? 
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Mr. VAN NUYS. The bill provides that when there is a 
receiver in foreclosure the trustee is entitled to take possession 
away from the receiver in foreclosure, which will eliminate 
one of the worst abuses in connection with the original legis- 
lation. As I have said, under the ruling of the circuit court 
of appeals for the seventh circuit, sustained by the decision 
handed down on behalf of the Supreme Court of the United 
States by Mr. Justice Cardozo, the trustee under the act was 
not entitled to possession of property which was in the hands 
of a receiver under foreclosure proceedings; and that decision 
has defeated the proper functioning of the act, particularly 
in the city of Chicago. 

Mr. MINTON. Then, the effect of this bill, if it should pass, 
would be to abate the foreclosure proceeding, to stay it? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Yes. That is, the effect would be to give 
to the trustee the right to take possession of property in the 
hands of the receiver in foreclosure. 

Mr. MINTON. Would the foreclosure proceedings proceed 
to a finality or would they be stayed? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. That would be the end of them. That is 
the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Heretofore it has been the theory of 
bankruptcy and foreclosure proceedings that a foreciosure 
proceeding represented the creditors, and the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy took the place of the defendant in a sense. Is that 
true? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In other words, the trustee in bankruptcy 
represents the estate, whereas the foreclosing creditors pro- 
ceed independently of the bankruptcy. They are not re- 
quired to file anything at all in bankruptcy, are they? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. No; but the abuse we are trying to 
correct—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was just wondering if the abuse re- 
sulting from taking the property out of the hands of the 
receiver in foreclosure would be any worse than the abuse 
resulting from some of the bankruptcy proceedings in the 
Federal courts. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. This is not really a bankruptcy proceed- 
ing; it is a rehabilitation proceeding. The creditors come in 
and propose a plan of rehabilitation and reorganization. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But we are proposing to take this action 
under the general power of Congress to regulate bankruptcies. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Oh, exactly; the Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should be very glad to do anything to 
minimize the scandals and the outrages in both bankruptcy 
courts and receiverships, for that matter; but in equity pro- 
ceedings, where the creditors file a bill for foreclosure of a 
mortgage, we will say, and they are really the beneficial 
owners of the property, in the last analysis, I was just won- 
dering how we can oust their jurisdiction and turn them over 
to the bankruptcy trustee. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. If the receiver in foreclosure would per- 
form his duties and responsibilities as he should, there would 
never be any necessity of doing so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But is it not just as much the duty of the 
Federal court to make the receiver in foreclosure perform his 
functions as it is the duty of the Federal court to see that the 
trustee in bankruptcy performs his functions? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. No; because the receiver in foreclosure 
is appointed by the State court, and over the receiver the 
Federal court has no jurisdiction. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true in some cases, of course, 
but in many other cases the Federal court has jurisdiction 
first. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I will say to the Senator from Texas 
that 99 percent of the foreclosures are in State courts. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it a desirable public policy to oust 
the State authorities from the enforcement of these trusts 
and turn them over to the Federal jurisdiction? I am not 
familiar with the proposed legislation, and I have great 





respect for the judgment and legal ability of the Senator 
from Indiana, as well as a personal attachment for him, and 
I am not seeking any quarrel with his views, but I am 
seeking enlightenment. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. It is desirable from the standpoint of 
public policy. Within my own knowledge there are many 
instances where a receiver has been appointed in a fore- 
closure, and the courts have held that a trustee appointed 
by a Federal court could not touch the property, and the 
receivership has been continued and continued for years 
and years, with exorbitant fees granted by the State court 
to the receiver. It is to correct that very abuse that these 
amendments have been proposed. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MINTON. Are the amendments limited to reorgani- 
zation.proceedings under section 77B, or would they be broad 
enough to cover any proceeding in bankruptcy? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. The amendments are limited to section 
77B and section 74, as set out in the new section 3, page 13 
of the bill. 

Mr. MINTON. Let me ask the Senator whether, in his 
opinion, the amendments would cover a case where a pro- 
ceeding had been started to foreclose a mortgage, we will 
say, in a State court, the State court assumed jurisdiction 
and possession of the property, either by a receiver or other- 
wise, and an ordinary proceeding in bankruptcy was insti- 
tuted. Would this measure then apply to divest the State 
court of its jurisdiction and transfer it to the Federal court? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. In my opinion, it would. 

ee POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator stated awhile ago that 
where a man was appointed manager and receiver by the 
court he could draw only one salary. Does he have the 
choice of drawing the salary as manager or as receiver? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. No; that is up to the court; but his fee 
in his joint capacity as manager and trustee shall be no 
more than it was originally as manager of the corporation. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I yield. 

Mr. McADOO. I may say to my distinguished friend from 
Indiana that I have not had a chance to examine the bill, 
and for that reason the question I am about to ask may be 
superfluous. Suppose a State court has taken jurisdiction 
of an action brought by the trustee under a mortgage to 
foreclose for the benefit of the bondholders. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is impossible for us to 
hear the Senator. 

Mr. McADOO. I am asking a question about the pending 
bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no doubt of that, but I should 
like to know the nature of the question; and I cannot hear 
the Senator. 

Mr. McADOO. I am not familiar with the bill, and I am 
addressing myself to the point that was under discussion. 

I ask the Senator from Indiana this question: Suppose a 
proceeding for foreclosure of a mortgage had been instituted 
in a State court by the trustee under the mortgage for the 
benefit of the bondholders and the State court had taken 
jurisdiction. Under the pending measure would the juris- 
diction of the court be ousted upon the filing of a petition in 
bankruptcy? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. It would if the petition and plan of 
reorganization were approved by the court and were acqui- 
esced in by the proper percentage of the creditors. 

Mr. McADOO. I may say to the Senator that one of the 
great abuses we have discovered in an investigation by a 
committee of which I happen to be chairman is that inves- 
tors in the bonds of corporations find that they are not 
permitted to pursue their legitimate remedy in the courts 
because in some cases bankruptcy proceedings have dis- 
placed the jurisdiction of the State courts. That of itself 
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causes a lack of confidence in investments generally, and to 
that extent is very harmful to enterprise throughout the 
country. If by this bill we are going to make the position 
of the secured creditor less secure than it is already, I should 
feel considerable apprehension about it. I ask the question 
merely because I wish to know whether the bill deprives a 
secured creditor, in those circumstances, of the right to 
pursue his remedy in the courts. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I yield. 

Mr. McADOO. I should like to have an answer to my 
question before the Senator from Delaware asks a question. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I should like to call the attention of 
the Senator from Indiana to the fact, for fear he may over- 
lock it, that the committee was informed that in many cases 
such as that suggested by the Senator from California the 
trustee takes possession and holds on and the minority bond- 
holders have no opportunity at all to realize on the value 
of the property. The trustee takes it and operates it and 
holds onto it for a long while. I desired to remind the Sen- 
ator from Indiana that that was my recollection of the 
testimony. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, I appreciate the observa- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware, and I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from California that the only relief 
the minority bondholders cf whom he speaks will have will 
be found in some legislaticn such as that provided by the 
pending bill. The only channel through which minority 
bondholders and creditors may protect themselves is through 
some such amendments as we are proposing here. That is 
one of the main purposes of the amendments. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Piesident, I desire a little more light upon 
@ bill so important, and I am not sure but that the ques- 
tions propounded by the Senator from California and the 
replies thereto did not make the matter clear. I should 
like to inquire again, if the inquiry was not made by the 
Senator from California, where in good faith a creditor 
has pursued his proper remedy in a State court, for in- 
stance, in the foreclosure of a mortgage, and the court has 
appointed someone to take charge of the property and col- 
lect the rents pending a final disposition of the claim, 
whether some other creditor could then deprive the State 
court of jurisdiction of the suit then pending, and of the 
subject matter, and transfer it to the Federal court. 

The Senator is familiar, I think, with a situation which 
has been called to my attention, one existing particularly 
in New York and Chicago, and in one or two other cities, 
namely, that there are certain individuals, not to say firms, 
lawyers and accountants, and others, whoso ethics do not 
reach the standard we would like, bankruptcy rings, who 
wait and watch for the purpose of getting property into the 
Federal courts where for an indefinite period it is retained, 
and they are reaping enormous rewards in the meantime. 

I have faith in the Federal courts, of course, but I have 
faith in the State courts also, and where a State court 
in good faith has taken jurisdiction over a matter and is 
administering a trust, I do not want to see a Federal court 
authorized to jerk that proceeding out of the hands of the 
State court and transfer it over to the Federal court, where 
some of these rings, or some creditor who has a subordinate 
lien or a subordinate claim against the property, goes into 
the Federal court for that purpose. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Utah that the plan of reorganization has to be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the creditors before the Federal 
court can approve the plan, appoint a trustee, and demand 
the possession of the property from a receiver in a State 
court. It is to defeat the very abuses the Senator from 
Utah has mentioned that these amendments are proposed. 
In the city of Chicago there are many tenement houses and 
hotels for which receivers have been appointed under State 
courts, and unreasonable, unthinkable compensation has 
been allowed the receivers and the attorneys for the re- 
ceivers, eating the very life and the vitals out of the assets 
of the corporations. It is to take such property away from 
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that kind of abusive administration and put it in the Federal 
courts that these amendments are proposed. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, does it require a two-thirds 
vote of the secured and unsecured creditors, or of the se- 
cured creditors only? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Of all types. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
first amendment of the committee. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, on behalf of the com- 
mittee I should like to offer an amendment to come at a 
point in the bill before the first amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The LeEcIsLaTtivE CLerK. On page 4, line 17, after the 
words “value of”, it is proposed to strike out the words “se- 
cured debts” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “the 
security.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
first amendment of the committee as printed in the bill. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, line 18, after the 
word “over” and the comma, it is proposed to insert the 
words “and three or more creditors who have provable 
claims against a corporation principally engaged in owning, 
holding, or selling real estate, real-estate mortgages, or oil 
and gas royalties, or three or more holders of beneficial in- 
terest certificates in a common-law trust, principally 
engaged in owning, holding, or selling real estate, real- 
estate mortgages, or oil aad gas royalties which amount in 
the aggregate, in excess of the value of the securities held 
by them, if any, to $1,000 or over.” 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the committee amendment, on page 4, line 
25, after the words “value of the”, to strike out the word 
“securities”, and to insert in lieu thereof the word 
“security.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 5, 
line 14, after the word “appointed”, to insert the words “or 
any arrangement in lieu thereof has not been approved”; 
on page 5, line 16, after the word “jurisdiction”, to insert 
the words “in equity or foreclosure”; and on page 6, line 1, 
after the word “faith” and the comma, to insert the words 
“and that the corporation was at the date of the filing of 
the petition and is at the date of the approval thereof in 
need of the relief provided for in this section’’, so as to make 
the section read: 


That subdivision (a) of section 77B of the act of July 1, 1898, 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States”, as amended, be amended to read 
as follows: 


The clerk will state the 


The clerk will state the 


“Sec. 77B. Corporate reorganizations: (a) Any corporation 
which could become a bankrupt under section 4 of this act, and 
any railroad or other transportation corporation, except a rail- 
road corporation authorized to file a petition or answer under the 
provisions of section 77 of this act, and except as hereinafter 
provided, may file an original petition, or, before adjudication in 
an involuntary proceeding, an answer, or in any proceeding pend- 
ing in bankruptcy, whether filed before or after this section 
becomes effective, provided the present operations of such corpo- 
ration do not exclude it hereunder, and whether or not the 
corporation has been adjudicated a bankrupt, a petition stating 
the requisite jurisdictional facts under this section; the nature 
of the business of the debtor; in brief description, the assets, 
liabilities, capital stock, and financial condition of the debtor; 
if a prior proceeding is pending, the name of the court in which 
it is pending and the nature of such proceeding; facts showing 
the need for relief under this section; and that the corporation 
is insolvent or unable to meet its debts as they mature and that 
it desires to effect a plan of reorganization. The petition shail 
be filed with the court in whose territorial jurisdiction the corpo- 
ration, during the preceding 6 months or the greater portion 
thereof, has had its principal place of business or its principal 
assets, or in any territorial jurisdiction in the State in which it 
was incorporated. The court shall, upon petition, transfer such 
proceedings to the territorial jurisdiction where the interests of 
all the parties will be best subserved. The petition or answer 
shall be accompanied by payment to the clerk of a filing fee of 
$100, which shall be in addition to the fees required to be col- 
lected by the clerk under other sections of this act. Upon the 
filing of such a petition or answer the judge shall enter an order 
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either approving it as properly filed under this section if satisfied 


that such petition or answer complies with this section and has 
been filed in good faith, or dismissing it. If the petition or 
answer is so approved, an order of adjudication in bankruptcy 
shall not be entered and the court in which such order approv- 
ing the petition or answer is entered shall, during the pendency 
of the proceedings under this section, have exclusive jurisdiction 
of the debtor and its property wherever located for the purposes 
of this section, and shall have and may exercise all the powers, 
not inconsistent with this section, which a Federal court would 
have had it appointed a receiver in equity of the property of the 
debtor by reason of its inability to pay its debts as they mature. 
The corporation shall be referred to in the proceedings as a 
‘debtor.’ Any corporation the majority of the capital stock of 
which having power to vote for the election of directors is owned, 
either directly or indirectly through an intervening medium, by 
any debtor, or substantially all of whose properties are operated 
by such debtor under lease or operating agreement, may file, 
with the court in which such debtor had filed its petition or 
answer, and in the same proceeding, a petition stating that it is 
insolvent or unable to mect its debts as they mature and that 
it desires to effect a plan of reorganization in connection with, 
or as a part of, the plan of reorganization of such other debtor; 
and thereupon such court, if it approves such petition, shall have 
the same jurisdiction with respect to such corporation, its prop- 
erty, and its creditors and stockholders as the court has with 
respect to such other debtor. Three or more creditors who have 
provable claims against any corporation which amount in the 
aggregate to not less than 5 percent of the total amount of all 
indebtedness of such corporation as shown by a balance sheet, 
as of a date within the preceding 12 months, of the corporation 
or by its latest annual report or by its books and which amount in 
the aggregate, in excess of the value of the security held 
by them, if any, to $1,000 or over, and three or more credi- 
tors who have provable claims against a corporation princi- 
pally engaged in owning, holding, or selling real estate, real-estate 
mortgages, or oil and gas royalties, or three or more holders 
of beneficial interest certificates in a common-law trust, prin- 
cipally engaged in owning, holding, or selling real estate, 
real-estate mortgages, or oil and gas royalties which amount in 
the aggregate, in excess of the value of the security held by 
them, if any, to $1,000 or over, may, if such corporation has not 
filed a petition or answer under this section, file with the court in 
which such corporation might file a petition under this section, 
a petition stating the requisite jurisdictional facts under this sec- 
tion, the nature of the business of such corporation, a general 
description of its assets, liabilities, capital stock, and financial 
condition, if a prior proceeding in bankruptcy or equity receiver- 
ship is pending, the name of the court in which it is pending 
and the nature of such proceedings, facts showing the need of 
relief under this section, that such corporation is insolvent or 
unable to meet its debts as they mature, and if the corporation 
has not been adjudicated a bankrupt or a receiver of the cor- 
poration has not been appointed, or any arrangement in lieu 
thereof has not been approved, by any court of competent juris- 
diction in equity or foreclosure, that it has committed an act 
of bankruptcy within 4 months preceding the date of the filing 
of the petition, and that such creditors propose that it shall 
effect a reorganization; and such corporation shall, within 10 
days after the service of a copy of such petition upon it, answer 
such petition. If such answer shall admit (a) the jurisdiction 
of the court, and (b) the material allegations of the petition, 
the court shall enter an order approving the petition as properly 
filed under this section if satisfied that it complies with this 
section and has been filed in good faith, and that the corpora- 
tion was at the date of the filing of the petition and is at the 
date of the approval thereof in need of the relief provided for 
in this section, or dismiss it if not so satisfied. If such answer 
shall deny any material allegation of the petition, the judge shall 
determine summarily the issues presented by the pleadings, with- 
out the intervention of a jury, and if the material allegations 
of the petition are sustained by the proofs and the court is sat- 
isfied that the petition complies with this section and has been 
filed in good faith, it shall approve the petition; otherwise the 
court shall dismiss the petition; and if any such petition shall 
be so approved, the proceedings thereon shall continue with like 
effect as if the corporation had itself filed a petition or answer 
under this section. In case any such petition or answer or pro- 
ceedings shall be dismissed in the manner provided in this sub- 
division (a) or in subdivision (c), clause (8), of this section, the 
same shall not constitute an act of bankruptcy or an admis- 
sion of insolvency or be admissible in evidence, without the con- 
sent of the debtor, in any proceedings then or thereafter pending 
or commenced under this act or in any Federal or State court. 
If three or more creditors who have provable claims which amount 
in the aggregate in excess of the value of securities held by them, 
if any, to $1,000 or over, or if stockholders holding 5 percent in 
number of all shares of stock of any class of the debtor outstand- 
ing shall, prior to the hearing provided for in subdivision (c), 
clause (1), of this section appear and controvert the facts alleged 
in the petition or answer, the judge shall determine as soon as 
may be the issues presented by the pleadings, without the inter- 
vention of a jury, and unless the material allegations of the peti- 
tion or answer are sustained by the proofs, the proceedings shall 


be dismissed.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment of the committee was, in section 2, 
page 12, line 15, after the words “as the”, to strike out 
“judges” and to insert in lieu thereof “judge”, so as to make 
the section read: 


Sec. 2. Subdivision (c) of section 77B of the act of July 1, 1898, 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
——— the United States”, as amended, is amended to read as 
ollows: 

“(c) Upon approving the petition or answer or at any time 
thereafter, the judge, in addition to the jurisdiction and powers 
elsewhere in this section conferred upon him, (1) may, after 
hearing upon notice to the debtor and to such others as the judge 
may determine, temporarily continue the debtor in possession or 
appoint a trustee or trustees of the debtor's estate, and shall 
require the debtor, or such trustee or trustees, if appointed, to 
give such notice as the order may direct to creditors and stock- 
holders and to cause publication thereof to be made at least once 
a week for 2 successive weeks of a hearing to be held within 30 
days after such appointment, or, if no such appointment, within 
30 days after the approval of the petition or answer, at which 
hearing or any adjournment thereof, or at any subsequent hearing 
after notice, the judge may make permanent any such appoint- 
ment, or terminate it and restore the debtor to possession, or, if 
no trustee has been appointed, may appoint a trustee or trustees, 
and may remove any such trustee or trustees and continue the 
debtor in possession or appoint a substitute trustee or trustees 
and may appoint an additional trustee or trustees: Provided, how- 
ever, That if the debtor is continued in possession, or if the man- 
agement of the debtor is appointed trustee, no compensation shall 
be allowed the management as trustee in addition to the com- 
pensation of the management as salary, which salary shall not be 
in an amount greater than the salary of which the management 
was in receipt at the time of the approval of the petition or 
answer; (2) shall fix the amount of the bond of every such trus- 
tee, and every such trustee, upon filing such bond, shall have all 
the title and shall exercise, subject to the control of the judge 
and consistently with the provisions of this section, all the powers 
of a trustee appointed pursuant to section 44 of this act, and if 
authorized by the judge, the same powers as those exercised by a 
receiver in equity to the extent consistent with this section, and, 
subject to the authorization and control of the judge, the power 
to operate the business of the debtor during such period, fixed or 
indefinite, as the judge may from time to time prescribe; (3) may, 
for cause shown, authorize the debtor or the trustee or trustees, 
if appointed, to issue certificates for cash, property, or other con- 
sideration approved by the judge for such lawful purposes, and 
upon such terms and conditions and with such security and such 
priority in payments over existing obligations, secured or unse- 
cured, as may be lawful in the particular case; (4) shall require 
the debtor, or the trustee or trustees if appointed, at such time 
or times as the judge may direct, and in lieu of the schedules 
required by section 7 of this act, to file such schedules and submit 
such other information as may be necessary to disclose the con- 
duct of the debtor’s affairs and the fairness of any proposed plan; 
and may direct the debtor, or the trustee or trustees if appointed, 
to prepare (a) a list of all known bondholders and creditors of, 
or claimants against, the debtor or its property, and the amounts 
and character of their debts, claims, and securities, and the last 
known post-office address or place of business of each creditor or 
claimant, and (b) a list of the stockholders of each class of the 
debtor, with the last known post-office address or place of busi- 
ness of each, which lists shall be open to the inspection of any 
creditor or stockholder of the debtor, during reasonable busi- 
ness hours, upon application to the debtor, or to the trustee or 
trustees, if appointed, and the contents of such lists shall not 
constitute admissions by the debtor or the trustees in a proceeding 
under this section or otherwise; (5) may direct the rejection of 
contracts of the debtor executory in whole or in part; (6) shall 
determine a reasonable time within which the claims and interests 
of creditors and stockholders may be filed or evidenced and after 
which no such claim or interest may participate in any plan, 
except on order for cause shown, the manner in which such claims 
and interests may be filed or evidenced and allowed, and, for the 

s of the plan and its acceptance, the division of creditors 
and stockholders into classes according to the nature of their 
respective claims and interests; and may, for the purposes of such 
classification, classify as an unsecured claim the amount of any 
secured claim in excess of the value of the security therefor, such 
value to be determined in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 57, clause (h), of this act; (7) shall cause reasonable notice 
of such determination and of all hearings for the consideration 
of any proposed plan, or of the dismissal of the proceedings, or 
the liquidation of the estate, or the allowance of fees or expenses, 
to be given creditors and stockholders by publication or otherwise; 
(8) if a plan of reorganization is not proposed or accepted within 
such reasonable period as the judge may fix, or, if proposed and 
accepted, is not confirmed, may, after hearing, whether the pro- 
ceeding be voluntary or involuntary, either extend such period or 
dismiss the proceeding under this section or, except in the case of 
a railroad or other public utility or of a debtor which has not 
been found by the judge to be insolvent, direct the estate to be 
liquidated, or direct the trustee or trustees to liquidate the estate, 
appointing a trustee or trustees if none shall previously have been 
appointed, as the interests of the creditors and stockholders may 
equitably require; (9) may allow a reasonable compensation for 
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the services rendered and reimbursement for the actual and 
necessary expenses incurred in connection with the proceeding 
and the plan by officers, parties in interest, depositaries, reorganiza- 
tion managers and committees or other representatives of credi- 
tors or stockholders, and the attorneys or agents of any of the 
foregoing and of the debtor, but appeals from orders fixing such 
allowances may be taken to the circuit court of appeals inde- 
pendently of other appeals in the proceeding and shall be heard 
summarily; (10) in addition to the provisions of section 11 of 
this act for the staying of pending suits against the debtor, may 
enjoin or stay the commencement or continuation of suits against 
the debtor until after final decree; and may, upon notice and for 
cause shown, enjoin or stay the commencement or continuance of 
any judicial proceeding to enforce any lien upon the estate until 
after final decree; and (11) may refer any matters to a special 
master, who may be one of the referees in bankruptcy, for con- 
sideration and report, either generally or upon specified issues, 
and allow such master a reasonable compensation and reimburse- 
ment for his services and actual and necessary expenses. The 
debtor shall have the right to be heard on all questions. Any 
creditor or stockholder shall have the right to be heard on the 
question of the permanent appointment of any trustee or trustees, 
and on the proposed confirmation of any reorganization plan, and 
upon filing a petition for leave to intervene, on such other ques- 
tions arising in the proceeding as the judge shall determine. In 
case a trustee is not appointed, the debtor shall continue in the 
possession of its property, and, if authorized by the judge, shall 
operate the business thereof during such period, fixed or indefinite, 
as the judge may from time to time prescribe, and shall have all 
the title to and shall exercise, consistently with the provisions of 
this section, all the powers of a trustee appointed pursuant to 
this section, subject at all times to the control of the judge, and 
to such limitations, restrictions, terms, and conditions as the 
judge may from time to time impose and prescribe. While the 
debtor is in possession (a) its officers shall be entitled to receive 
only such reasonable compensation as the judge shall from time 
to time approve, and (b) no person shall be elected or appointed 
to any office, to fill a vacancy or otherwise, without the prior 
approval of the judge.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment of the committee was, at the end 
of section 2, to insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. The first sentence of subdivision (m), section 74, of the 
act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An act to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the United States”, as amended, 
be, and it is hereby, amended to read as follows: ““The filing of a 
debtor’s petition or answer seeking relief under this section shall 
subject the debtor and his property, wherever located, to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the court in which the order approving 
the petition or answer as provided in subsection (a) is filed, and 
this shall include property of the debtor in the possession of a 
trustee under a trust deed or a mortgage, or a receiver, custodian, 
or other officer of any court in a pending cause, irrespective of 
the date of appointment of such receiver or other officer, or the 
date of the institution of such proceedings: Provided, That it 
shall not affect any proceeding in any court in which a final de- 
cree has been entered unless the debtor’s right of redemption has 
not expired.” 

That section 74, subsection (e), be amended to read as follows: 
“An application for the confirmation of a composition or exten- 
sion proposal may be filed in the court of bankruptcy after, but 
not before, it has been accepted in writing by a majority in num- 
ber of all creditors whose claims if unsecured have been allowed, 
or if secured are proposed to be affected by an extension proposal, 
which number must represent a majority in amount of such 
claims; and the money or security necessary to pay ali the costs 
of the proceedings, and in case of a composition, the consideration 
to be paid by the debtor to his creditors have been deposited in 
such place as shall be designated by and subject to the order of 
the court. After the first meeting of the creditors as provided in 
subdivision (c), the debtor fails to obtain the acceptance of a 
majority in number of all creditors whose claims are affected by 
an extension proposal representing a majority in amount, the 
debtor may submit a proposal for an extension, including a feas- 
ible method of financial rehabilitation for the debtor which is 
for the best interest of all the creditors, including an equitable 
liquidation for the secured creditors whose claims are affected.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, at the end of 
the section just agreed to, to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 4. Subdivision (a) of said section 77B, as amended by this 
amendatory act, shall apply to all petitions under said section 77B 
filed prior to the effective date of this amendatory act which shall 
not have been approved prior to said date. All other provisions 
of this amendatory act shall apply to all proceedings under sec- 
tions 74 and 77B pending on the effective date of this act in which 
a plan of extension or composition or reorganization has not been 
finally confirmed by the court or judge. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That completes the com- 
mittee amendments. Are there further amendments to be 
offered? 
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Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, I send to the desk a fur- 
ther amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LecIsLaTIve CLERK. On page 14, after line and 
after the committee amendment heretofore agreed to, it is 
proposed to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 5. The first sentence of subdivision (i) of section 77B of 
the act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States”, is amended 
by striking out all of the first sentence of said subdivision (i) 
after the words “if the petition or answer is approved” and insert- 
ing the following in lieu thereof “The trustee or trustees appointed 
under this section, or the debtor if no trustee is appointed, shall 
be entitled forthwith to possession of and vested with title to all 
property of the debtor, including property in the possession of any 
receiver or prior trustee, whether appointed by a court or other- 
wise, and the judge shall make such orders as he may deem 
equitable for the protection of obligations incurred by such re- 
ceiver or prior trustee and for the payment of such reasonable 
administrative expenses and allowances as may be fixed by the 
court in any proceeding in which such receiver or prior trustee 


was appointed.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
explain the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. The amendment is recommended in order 
to meget the dictum of Mr. Justice Cardozo in the DuParquet 
case, recently decided. In that case Justice Cardozo stated 
that in proceedings under section 77B a court has no 
power to direct a receiver in a foreclosure action to deliver 
possession of the property being foreclosed. It seems highly 
desirable that the 77B court be given this power. The 
amendment is intended to grant such power. It has also 
been worded in such manner as to include the power to direct 
a trustee taking possession under a trust indenture to deliver 
the property held to the trustee or debtor in proceedings 
under section 77B. This power seems desirable in order to 
enable the 77B court to administer all the property of the 
debtor. 

We amended one section, and, in order to coordinate the 
later section, it is necessary to make the amendment in 
question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION AND STEAMBOAT INSPECTION—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. COPELAND submitted the following report: 


99 


aa, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8599) 
to provide for a change in the designation of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion and Steamboat Inspection, to create a marine casualty inves- 
tigation board and increase efficiency in administration of the 
steamboat inspection laws, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 7. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, and 9, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 4450. (a) The Secretary of Commerce shall prescribe rules 
and regulations for the investigation of marine casualties involving 
loss of life in order to determine whether any incompetence, mis- 
conduct, unskillfulness or willful violation of law on the part of 
any licensed officer, pilot, seaman, employee, owner or agent of such 
owner of any vessel involved in such casualty, or any inspector, 
officer of the Coast Guard, or other officer or employee of the United 
States, or any other person, caused, or contributed to the cause 
of such casualty. For the purpose of investigating such a marine 
casualty, the Secretary of Commerce shall appoint a marine casu- 
alty investigation board or boards consisting of a chairman and 
two other members; the chairman shall be an officer or employee of 
the Department of Justice (learned in maritime laws) designated 
by the Attorney General; one member shall be a representative 
of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation designated by 
the Secretary of Commerce; and the other member shall be an 
officer of the United States Coast Guard designated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. All reports shall be made to the Secretary of 
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Commerce and such reports shall be public records and be open to 
inspection at reasonable times by any persons. Copies of such re- 
ports shall be sent to the Attorney General and to the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: On page 5 of the Senate engrossed amendments, 
line 3, after the comma insert “any owner, licensed officer, or any 
holder of a certificate of service, or any other person whose con- 
duct is under investigation, or any other party in interest, shall be 
allowed to be represented by counsel, to cross-examine witnesses, 
and to call witnesses in his own behalf, and”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Roya S. COPELAND, 
DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
HiraM W. JOHNSON, 
WALLACE H. WHITE, Jr., 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


S. O. BLAND, 

WILuLiaM I. SrIRovicH, 

ROBERT RAMSPECK, 

RicuHarp J. WELCH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
REGULATION OF STEAM BOILERS, ETC., IN THE DISTRICT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2953) to provide for the inspection, control, and regulation 
of steam boilers and unfired pressure vessels in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. KING. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House, request a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Kine, Mr. REYNOLDs, and Mr. Capper conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


RELIEF OF OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS OF THE VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I understand a motion is 
pending to reconsider the vote by which the Senate passed 
House bill 9472, for the relief of officers and soldiers of the 
Volunteer service of the United States mustered into service 
for the War with Spain and who were held in service in the 
Philippine Islands after the ratification of the treaty of peace 
April 11, 1899, and that Senators desire to have that motion 
taken up now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is pending be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to debate the 
motion for a few minutes. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, as I understand, the motion 
is to reconsider the vote by which the Senate passed the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is correct. 
The Chair will state the parliamentary situation as the Chair 
understands it. 

There is pending a motion made by the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Capper] to proceed to the consideration of the 
motion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to reconsider 
the vote by which House bill 9472 was passed. Under the 
motion pending the Senator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the bill before us—H. R. 9472— 
passed the House in March, and later, during the morning 
hour, was brought up in the Senate. Like many other bills 
that are reached during the morning hour, or under the 
5-minute rule, the message passed the Senate without any 
discussion and, as I am advised, without any consideration. 
Shortly thereafter my attention was called to the fact that 
a bill—H. R. 2024—in substantially the same form had passed 
last year and had been vetoed on the 2d of September 1935 by 
the President. In view of the action of the President, I 
believed that it was only fair that the Senate should have an 
opportunity to consider the bill and to learn of its provisions. 
Accordingly, I entered a motion to reconsider the action of 
the Senate in the passing of the bill, and the motion to 
reconsider is now before the Senate. 

In my opinion, the President’s veto message presents the 
issue involved, and is a sufficient explanation of the bill which 
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is now before us. It occurs to me that we owe it to the Presi- 
dent to consider his position with respect to the bill, and the 
reasons assigned by him for vetoing a measure which, as I 
stated, is practically the same as the one before us. The 
President, upon many occasions, has evinced his interest in 
those who have rendered service either on land or sea in 
behalf of our country and flag, and his action in vetoing the 
bill referred to, should be a challenge to the Congress to con- 
sider the reasons assigned and to investigate all facts involved 
with a view to determining the validity and justice of the 
President’s position. He stated in the message which I have 
just referred to that the approval of the message presented to 
him would result in the— 


Payment of a gratuity to each of the officers and men concerned in 
an amount exceeding his pay for a full year, plus the value of 
rations for the period involved in sea travel from the Philippine 
Islands to the United States. 


He further stated that this would be a “benefit utterly 
without warrant” for the reason that— 


Each individual concerned has already received transportation 
and subsistence at Government expense for the journey performed 
in addition to full pay for the entire time. 


Mr. President, all Americans appreciate the services ren- 
dered by the military forces of the United States, whether 
those in the Regular Army or in the voluntary forces, during 
the Spanish-American War. Both in Cuba and the Philip- 
pine Islands our military forces rendered conspicuous and 
important service in behalf of our country. Their record is 
one of which they and the American people are proud. 

The message of the President to which I have referred is 


as follows: 
THE WHITE HOUvsE, 
September 2, 1935. 

I have disapproved H. R. 2024, an act for the relief of officers 
and soldiers of the Volunteer service of the United States mus- 
tered into service for the War with Spain and who were held in 
service in the Philippine Islands after the ratification of the treaty 
of peace, April 11, 1899. 

The effect of this bill is that the beneficiaries thereof “shall be 
entitled to the travel pay and allowance for subsistence provided 
in sections 1289 and 1290, Revised Statutes, as then amended and 
in effect, as though discharged April 11, 1899, by reason of expira- 
tion of enlistment, and appointed or reenlisted April 12, 1899, 
without deduction of travel pay and subsistence paid such officers 
or soldiers on final muster out subsequent to April 11, 1899.” 

I am advised by the Secretary of War that there was approxi- 
mately 15,000 officers and soldiers of the Volunteer forces of the 
United States in the Philippine Islands at the conclusion of peace 
with the Kingdom of Spain who would become beneficiaries of 
this act. 

The Comptroller General, in his report of February 23, 1935, 
advises that the enactment of this bill would authorize payment 
of travel pay at the rate of 1 day’s pay and 1 ration for each 
20 miles, inclusive of the distance by water from the Philippine 
Islands to San Francisco, approximately 8,000 miles, and that such 
payments for the water travel alone will exceed 1 year’s pay plus 
1 day’s ration for each day of such period. It is estimated the 
cost of the legislation will approximate $7,000,000. 

Congress has heretofore recognized the service of these officers 
and men by the award of a special medal, and there was also an 
allowance by the act of Congress approved January 12, 1899, of 
2 months’ extra pay to all Volunteers who served honestly and 
faithfully beyond the continental limits of the United States. I 
join most heartily in recognizing and appreciating the patriotic 
service of these men. 

However, approval of this bill would result in the payment of 
a@ gratuity to each of the officers and men concerned in an amount 
exceeding his pay for a full year, plus the value of rations for 
the period involved in sea travel from the Philippines to the 
United States, a benefit utterly without warrant, since each indi- 
vidual concerned has already received transportation and sub- 
sistence at Government expense for the journey performed in addi- 
tion to full pay for the entire time. 

I have recently signed an act restoring pensioners of the War 
with Spain and Philippine Insurrection to their full rate of pen- 
sion. I feel that no breach of trust has been committed by the 
Government as regards the men who served their country in the 
War with Spain and Philippine Insurrection, and from the facts 
in this case general legislation upon this subject as provided in 
H. R. 2024 is not deemed advisable. 


Mr. President, the facts, as I understand them, are sub- 
stantially as follows: During the Spanish-American War the 
Government sent a large number of soldiers to the Philippine 
Islands. Among them were several thousand Volunteers. 
Under the terms of their enlistment, when peace was de- 
clared, automatically their military services terminated. The 
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situation, however, in the Philippine Islands was such as to 
require our Government to maintain in the Archipelago a 
considerable military force. Several thousand Volunteers 
whose terms of services were ended volunteered to remain, 
and reenlisted for service in the islands. 

The President states that the treaty of peace between the 
United States and Spain was ratified on April 11, 1899, and, 
as I have indicated, the American Volunteers were entitled to 
their immediate discharge. Several thousand who were 
within this category immediately reenlisted; others were 
mustered out and returned to the United States, the Govern- 
ment furnishing water transportation to the mainland and 
cash from the landing port to the place where they enlisted. 
The Volunteers who returned home at the termination of 
their enlistment were treated just the same as officers and 
men of the Regular Army—i. e., the Government transported 
them from the Philippine Islands to continental United 
States and also furnished them cash to take them from the 
landing ports to their homes. The Volunteers who elected 
to reenlist the same day or the day after the termination of 
their enlistment received a cash allowance from the con- 
tinental port where they would have landed to their respec- 
tive homes, even though they did not return home at that 
time. The Volunteers who did reenlist, and they were 
mustered out several months later, were transported by the 
Government to continental ports, from which they went, 
presumably by train, to their homes. As stated, those in this 
class had received the usual cash amount or payment to meet 
transportation costs from the landing ports to their various 
homes. There is no question but that the Volunteer officers 
and men, when they were finally mustered out, received the 
same consideration by way of money and transportation as 
was accorded to the Volunteer officers and men who did not 
reenlist or those who were in the Regular military service of 
the Government. A number of the Volunteers did not return 
home, but remained, and still remain, in the Philippine Is- 
lands. They received the same cash payment as if they had 
returned to their homes in the United States. 

The contention is now made by those supporting the pend- 
ing bill that the Volunteers who reenlisted the same day or the 
next day after they were entitled to discharge, upon the ratifi- 
cation of the Paris Treaty, are entitled to double payment, 
i. e., are entitled to assume that when their term of enlist- 
ment expired on the 11th or 12th of April 1899 they were 
entitled to transportation to their homes in the United States, 
even though they immediately reenlisted and served for sev- 
eral months, at the expiration of which time they were 
mustered out; and that the Government, when they were 
mustered out, should again pay for their transportation to 
the United States. Moreover, as I understand, they claim 
that notwithstanding all other persons in the military service, 
whether in the Regular Army or in the Volunteer forces, when 
their services in the Philippine Islands terminated, were 
transported by the United States to ports in continental 
United States and a'so received a regular cash allowance from 
such ports to the places of their enlistment, they are entitled 
to be paid, as and for water transportation, 20 cents per mile 
from the Philippines to San Francisco, and also cash allow- 
ances from that port to their homes. 

It may be that those in the Regular Army did not receive 
cash allowances from the continental ports at which they 
were landed to the places at which they enlisted if their term 
of service had not expired. 

Those who are supporting this bill contend, as I under- 
stand, that the Volunteers who reenlisted should receive not 
only double payment in cash from the continental ports at 
which they landed to their respective homes but also 20 
cents a mile from the Philippine Islands to such ports. It 
was a bill containing substantially these provisions which 
the President would not approve. 

Mr. President, as I understand the facts, the President 
was justified in his veto message of September 2, 1935. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, House bill 9472 provides for 
the payment to about 15,000 officers and enlisted men, State 
Volunteers, who served in the Philippine Islands beyond the 
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period of their enlistment, of the same amount of travel pay 
as was paid to enlisted men of the Regular Army who were 
discharged in the Philippines. These officers and men en- 
listed for the War with Spain and voluntarily remained in 
service in the Philippine Islands after the conclusion of 
peace by the treaty with Spain of April 11, 1899, for a period 
of several months for the purpose of engaging in the sup- 
pression of the Philippine Insurrection, which began in Feb- 
ruary 1899. 

Their retention in service followed an exchange of cable- 
grams between Adjutant General Corbin and General Otis, 
in command in the Philippines. In answer to a cablegram 
from Adjutant General Corbin on March 16, 1899, General 
Otis replied as follows: 


Believed after inquiry majority Volunteer organizations willing 
to reenlist for 6 months from ratification of treaty, provided that 
upon original discharge are paid traveling allowances to places of 
muster in, and that after expiration of second enlistment they are 
transported to those places by United States. 


This reply from General Otis was based on responses he 
had received from the several organizations of Volunteers 
under his command to whom the inquiry from the President 
had been submitted. In some units the inquiry had been read 
to the men by their officers and voted upon, while in others 
where the men were scattered the officers had spoken for the 
men and agreed to reenlist and stay for the period required, 
not to exceed 6 months. The condition contained in the 
cablegram was in substance a statement of the law then in 
effect governing travel-pay allowances to officers and men 
discharged (honorably) and who were again appointed or who 
reenlisted. 

On March 25, 1899, a general advance was ordered against 
the insurrectionists, and from that date until in June these 
Volunteer troops were in active combat—some of them 
longer—in the campaign against the insurrectionists. They 
were required to meet unusual hardships in this campaign, 
fighting as they were under a tropical sun, badly equipped, 
without adequate food and water, and continually harassed 
by surprise attacks. When the date of the exchange of ratifi- 
cations of the treaty of peace arrived, April 11, 1899, these 
Volunteers were in the field and continued so for months. 
It would have been a physical impossibility to have effected 
the signing of a muster-out roll and muster-in roll, so that 
the service of these men would actually show a discharge and 
a reenlistment or reappointment, but these officers and sol- 
diers believed when they accepted the duty of remaining on 
so long as their services were required in the Philippine Is- 
lands, not to exceed 6 months, that they had in effect re- 
enlisted. Their services in the field were accepted and utilized 
by the Government following almost immediately the agree- 
ment to remain in service until troops to replace them could 
be supplied. This service in active combat continued until 
after the date of the conclusion of peace with Spain, for some 
units not longer than 3 months, for others and most of the 
troops in the Volunteer service of the United States for the 
greater part of 6 months. 

Had these officers and soldiers insisted upon their discharge 
as of the date of the conclusion of peace with Spain, it would 
have meant the abandonment of the islands to the insurrec- 
tionists except for the very limited number of Regular Army 
troops then in the islands. 

The result would have been the retaking by the Aguinaldo 
forces of the territory then held by these Volunteers, the 
strengthening of the insurrectionist organization, and the 
expenditure of many millions not only for the transportation 
of another army to take up the fight again but also for a 
long and fierce combat by nonacclimated troops against well- 
equipped and well-organized native soldiers accustomed to 
the climate and acquainted with the country. The organized 
insurrection was broken by the continuous drive of the Vol- 
unteers, and the replacement troops which took their places 
had but to clear the country of unorganized detached bands. 
It is pertinent to remark here that the insurrectionists, 
numbering between 30,000 and 40,000, had been equipped and 
trained by the United States and had been cooperating with 
American troops in the War with Spain, and that, knowing 
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the Volunteers were entitled to be discharged when the War 
with Spain terminated, they counted upon the withdrawal 
of the Volunteers to make it possible for them to gain control 
of the islands and eventually their independence. 

It is obvious that there is no legal liability on the part of 
the Government because the formality of mustering the 
troops out and mustering them in as again appointed officers 
and reenlisted soldiers did not take place; but the men did 
perform valiant service, for which they were commended by 

resident McKinley, and which Congress recognized by the 
awarding of a special medal; they did remain in service for 
from 3 to 6 months beyond the termination of the War with 
Spain on April 11, 1899, on which date they were entitled to 
their discharge; and they did this all believing that they were 
to be regarded as having reenlisted in the temporary forces 
authorized by section 15 of the act of March 2, 1899, and 
were thereby entitled to the travel pay and allowances au- 
thorized by then existing law as though their first enlistment 
had terminated on April 11, 1899, and they had entered upon 
a second enlistment beginning April 12, 1899. They fulfilled 
all the requirements of such temporary enlistment without 
having formally gone through the process of veteranizing. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator distinguish between 
this bill and the bill which was referred to by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kinc] and which was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent last year? 

Mr. CAPPER. I can only say that this bill passed the 
House after full consideration; there was practically no op- 
position there; and there is every reason, I think, why the 
bill should receive the approval of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator is not answering the ques- 
tion which I directed to him. The Senator from Utah made 
the statement that an almost identical bill was passed last 
year, went to the President, and was vetoed by him. Evi- 
dently the implication of that statement is that if this bill 
be passed it also will encounter an Executive veto. I should 
like to be informed a little more definitely. I understand 
that there has been some change in the bill? 

Mr. CAPPER. There is a change in the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And my question is, What is the dif- 
ference between this bill and the one passed last year which 
we did not try to pass over the President’s veto? 

Mr. CAPPER. The important change is found on page 2, 
at the end of line 6, where the following proviso is added: 

Provided, That no benefit shall accrue under any provision of 
this act to any person whose claim is based upon the service of 
any officer or soldier discharged in the Philippine Islands at his 
own request. 


Mr. KING. There are 26 of those persons. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I could not very well hear 
the statement of the Senator from Utah, but I understood 
him to say that these Volunteers received their pay. 

Mr. KING. That is true. 

Mr. BORAH. If that is true, that ought to be a matter 
which could be demonstrated. Certainly we do not want 
to pay them again. The letters which I have received are 
to the contrary. As the Senator knows, I should be glad 
to know the facts. 

Mr. KING. Mtr. President, I have stated what I under- 
stand the facts to be in connection with the matter before 
us, and I can add but little thereto. I have conferred with 
a number of officers in the War Department, and what I 
have stated is based largely upon the information derived 
from them and from the facts recited in the President’s 
veto message. I am repeating when I state that after the 
Paris Treaty was signed, the Volunteers were entitled to be 
mustered out of service. The situation in the Philippine 
Islands, however, called for the maintenance there of mili- 
tary forces by the United States, and, as I have stated, 
several thousand Volunteers elected to reenlist for a short 
time. A number of Volunteers preferred to return home 
and the Government furnished them water transportation 
to continental ports and supplied them with cash, such as 
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the law required, to take them from such ports to their re- 
spective homes. If all of the Volunteers had returned home 
at that time they would have been accorded the same treat- 
ment as those Volunteers who did return, as well as a num- 
ber who were in the Regular Army who were returning— 
some as the result of the termination of their enlistment and 
some by reason of their physical disabilities. Those who 
voluntarily remained, as I have stated, received the usual 
cash payments from the continental landing port to their 
homes as they would have received if they had gone home 
at that time. The Government still owed them the duty to 
transport them by water from the Philippine Islands to some 
port in the United States. 

But it is claimed now that those who did remain, and 
at the end of their second enlistment were transported to 
continental ports by the Government, should be paid accord- 
ing to a different rule, cash at the rate of 20 cents per 
mile from the Philippine Islands to the United States, and 
a further payment of cash from San Francisco, if the boat 
landed there, to their various homes. 

I repeat what I said a few moments ago that the Gov- 
ernment did transport to San Francisco all the Volunteers 
who did not remain in the Philippine Islands, and in addi- 
tion, as stated by the President, gave them an additional 
2 months’ pay. There is some justification for the claim 
that double pay is sought. 

Mr. BORAH. Did all the soldiers reenlist? 

Mr. KING. No. Some of them came home and those 
who did are not concerned in this proposed legislation. It 
is simply those who remained and reenlisted and who sub- 
sequently returned to the United States who are involved 
and who are asking this double transportation benefits. 

Mr. BORAH. Are there any reports from the War De- 
partment on the subject? 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, may I suggest that, as I 
recall, I have seen a report from the General Accounting 
Office. It is a very lengthy and complicated report. After 
reading it I remember that I was left in some confusion. I 
should like to suggest, however, that the Senate Committee 
on Claims amended the House bill in accordance with the 
contention of the War Department. I do not know whether 
this bill contains the amendment which the Claims Commit- 
tee of the Senate reported or whether the House bill con- 
tains a similar provision. The amendment to the bill was 
acceptable to the War Department. 

Mr. BORAH. What was the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. LOGAN. The effect of the amendment was to exclude 
from the benefits of the bill the classes to which the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krnc] has been referring, and confine the 
payment of the travel pay to those who did not voluntarily 
fail to take advantage of the travel pay which they might 
have received at the time of the expiration of their service. 
A similar bill was vetoed by the President last year for the 
reasons given by the Senator from Utah. When the bill 
came before the Senate Committee on Claims at this session 
we took up the matter with the War Department and the 
suggestion of an amendment was made to the committee. 
We then reported the bill with that amendment included in 
it. I do not know whether the bill which we are now con- 
sidering is that bill or whether we are considering the House 
bill. 

Mr. KING. I see no amendment suggested by the War 
Department. I received a letter from the Secretary of War 
a few days ago, saying: 

The matter is under investigation in this Department, and as 
soon as the investigation is completed, I will write you further 


relative thereto. 

Mr. LOGAN. It was taken up personally with the Sec- 
retary of War and the War Department. The Committee 
on Claims was advised by the clerk of the committee that 
the War Department said if the bill should be passed at all, 
it should be amended in the manner indicated, and such 
an amendment was inserted in the bill by the committee. 
That was perhaps before the House passed the bill. That 
was the Senate bill. It is possible that when the Senate 
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bill was called on the calendar the House bill was substi- 
tuted for it and passed. I am frank to say I do not know 
whether the bill we are now considering is the House bill 
as it passed the House or whether it is the Senate bill. 

Mr. BORAH. We ought to be able to find out which bill 
we are considering, it would seem to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the occupant of the 
chair suggest that the bill now before the Senate con- 
tains a provision which was submitted as a committee 
amendment. The clerk will report it for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 6, the following 
proviso was added: 

Provided, That no benefit shall accrue under any provision of 
this act to any person whose claim is based upon the service of 
any such officer or soldier discharged in the Philippine Islands at 
his own request. 

Mr. KING. There is no controversy over that fact. There 
were a number of persons who took advantage of the situa- 
tion and remained in the Philippine Islands. 

I do not think there can be any controversy about the 
facts. The men were entitled to their discharge from the 
service on the 11th of April 1899. Many preferred to re- 
main in the service; the Government desiréd them to remain, 
and they did remain and rendered valient and patriotic 
service. When they were discharged about 6 months later 
the Government transported them to the United States. 
They now say, “We are entitled to two payments, because 
when we were first discharged we were entitled to receive 
transportation home, but in view of the fact that we did not 
avail ourselves of that and did not return home then, but 
remained 6 months longer, we are entitled now to two 
payments.” 

Mr. BORAH. Then, if we should pass this bill we would 
be practically passing the bill which was vetoed at the last 
session? 

Mr. KING. Yes; that is my opinion. I have received a 
letter from the Secretary of War, dated April 11, in which 
he says: 

I have your letter of April 3, in which you request information 
relative to the number of persons eligible for payment of travel 
pay, the average cost per person, and the total cost to the Gov- 
ernment in the event H. R. 9472, Seventy-fourth Congress, known 
as the so-called Philippine travel pay bill, was enacted into law. 


The matter is under investigation by this Department, and as soon 
as the investiagtion is completed I will write you further. 


It seems to me if there is any controversy the matter might 
be delayed a few days, and the Senator who is the pro- 
ponent of the bill, or any other Senator interested, should 
confer with the War Department and obtain information 
which I am sure will corroborate the statement I have made. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have a letter from a gen- 
tleman who served in the Philippines. I know him well 
personally. He contends that he was never compensated 
for his return expenses, and so forth, at any time. I should 
like to know if the bill is what the Senator from Utah con- 
tends, for, if it is, I myself should not want to vote for it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may repeat—and I know 
the Senator from Kansas will pardon me—I read again from 
the President’s message: 

Congress has heretofore recognized the service of these officers 
and men by the award of a special medal, and there was also an 
allowance, by the act of Congress approved January 12, 1899, of 
2 months’ extra pay to all Volunteers who served honestly and 
faithfully beyond the continental limits of the United States. I 
join most heartily in recognizing and appreciating the patriotic 
service of these men. 

However, approval of this bill would result in the payment of a 
gratuity to each of the officers and men concerned in an amount 
exceeding his pay for a full year, plus the value of rations for the 
period involved in sea travel from the Philippines to the United 
States, a benefit utterly without warrant, since each individual 
concerned has already received transportation and subsistence at 
Government expense for the journey performed in addition to 
full pay for the entire time. 


That was less than a year ago. 
Mr. BORAH. I should think the bill ought to go over until 
we know about these things. 
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Mr. KING. I have no objection, and I shall be glad to 
join with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] in calling 
at the War Department for the purposes of obtaining full 
and complete data in regard to all questions involved in con- 
nection with this proposed legislation. I suggest that the bill 
go over until Monday, hoping that by that time any addi- 
tional information may be obtained. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent that final ac- 
tion on the motion to reconsider be postponed until next 
Monday. 

Mr. McNARY. For the purpose of obtaining further infor- 
mation from the Secretary of War? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
request of the Senator from Arkansas? 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is my suggestion that some Senator 
who is interested in the bill procure the information. 

Mr. KING. I will join with my friend from Kansas in an 
effort to secure all information bearing upon the matter 
before us. 

CHANGE OF NAME OF DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senate if it will be 
generous enough to let me explain a matter. 

I desire to request that Senate bill 2665, which, with the 
amendment to be proposed, will merely provide for a change 
of the name of the Department of the Interior, be considered 
at this time. 

The original bill which is on the calendar provides for the 
amalgamation of certain governmental agencies and the 
exercise of their functions by the Interior Department. That 
being wholly abandoned, and the amendment providing only 
for a change of name, I ask the Senate to consider the Senate 
bill, and then I shall ask the Senate to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, Senate bill 2665 was reported 
early in the present session of Congress. It contains provi- 
sions which I should very vigorously oppose. I understand 
from the declaration of the Senator that he desires to offer 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. LEWIS. Exactly. 

Mr. McNARY. The amendment strikes out all after the 
enacting clause, all the controversial provisions, and relates 
only to changing the name of the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Oregon correctly states the 
premises. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in which he says there is now nothing 
in the bill except the change of name. 

Mr. LEWIS. Nothing more. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it will be necessary for the 
Senate to proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 2665 
with the understanding that the author of the bill, the Sen- 
ator making the motion, will offer an amendment to the bill 
striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting lan- 
guage which will be limited to effecting a change in the name 
of the Department. 

Mr. McNARY. That is correct, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the understanding 
of the Chair. The Chair understands that the Senator from 
Illinois desires the consideration of Senate bill 2665 with the 
understanding that he will offer the amendment which now 
lies on the desk, which proposes to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to substitute matter which will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The amendment proposes to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in lieu thereof to insert 
the following: 


That the Department of the Interior shall hereafter be called 
and known as the Department of Conservation, and the Secretary 
of the Interior shall be called and known as the Secretary of Can- 
servation, and all the provisions and sections of titles IV and XI 
of the Revised Statutes, including all acts supplementary thereof 
and amendatory thereto, are hereby amended accordingly. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is that the amendment 
which the Senator proposes to offer? 





Is there objection to the 
The Chair hears 
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Mr. LEWIS. Yes, Mr. President. 
read the last part of the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is also proposed to amend the 
title so as to read: 

A bill to change the name of the Department of the Interior, to 
be known as the Department of Conservation. 

Mr. LEWIS. It is such that I tender now as the amend- 
ment and, using the words of the Senator from Oregon, as a 
substitute, the original text of the bill, containing the provi- 
sion for amalgamation, being wholly withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent, under that statement, that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 2665. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 2665) to change the name of the Department of 
the Interior and to coordinate certain governmental func- 
tions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the 
Senate and cpen to amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator now offers the amend- 
ment, as I understand. 

Mr. LEWIS. Now I offer the amendment as explained 
by myself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and in lieu thereof to insert the 
following: 

That the Department of the Interior shall hereafter be called 
and known as the Department of Conservation, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall be called and known as the Secretary 
of Conservation, and all of the provisions and sections of titles 
IV and XI of the Revised Statutes, including all acts supple- 
mentary thereof and amendatory thereto, are hereby amended 
accordingly. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to change 
the name of the Department of the Interior, to be known as 
the Department of Conservation.” 


PARK, PARKWAY, AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WacNner] wishes to bring a 
measure before the Senate. If the bill is made the un- 
finished business, I shall then shortly move a recess. 

Mr. McNARY. What bill is it? 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I desire to move the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1764, being House bill 10104, so 
as to make it the unfinished business. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may the title of the bill be 
read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
title of the bill for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 10104) to aid in 
providing the people of the United States with adequate 
facilities for park, parkway, and recreational-area purposes, 
and to provide for the transfer of certain lands chiefly valu- 
able for such purposes to States and political subdivisions 
thereof. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, as the Senator from Ore- 
gon will recall, the bill was before the Senate for considera- 
tion earlier in the session. A number of objections were 
made to the effect that the bill did not give the right to 
recommend the transfer of certain Federal properties to the 
States upon the approval of Congress. The bill thereafter 
was recommitted to the committee, and it has been redrafted 
so as to remove all the objections that were made upon the 
floor, and now is limited to a study and survey of the recrea- 
tional facilities of the country for the purpose of coordi- 
nating State and Federal recreational facilities; and that 
study and survey are to be reported to Congress, 


The clerk has failed to 


The amendment will be 
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Mr. McNARY. I have no objection to having the bill 
made the unfinished business, with the understanding that 
we shall recess at this time to a future date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from New York that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 10104. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 10104) to aid in providing the people 
of the United States with adequate facilities for park, park- 
way, and recreational-area purposes, and to provide for the 
transfer of certain lands chiefly valuable for such purposes 
to States and political subdivisions thereof, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
with amendments. 


STATUS OF BONUS RECIPIENTS ON WORK-RELIEF PROJECTS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if I may have the at- 
tention of the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWEL- 
LENBACH] I desire to address a question to him prefaced by a 
brief statement. 

I did not vote for the immediate payment of the bonus 
when the bill for that purpose was before the Senate, but 
now that the bonus is to be paid I have a very distinct feeling 
that it would be nothing short of an outrage if veterans en- 
titled to it should be penalized in respect to work relief 
because they are receiving their bonus. 

I am advised from some sections of the country, including 
my own State, that an order either already has gone out or is 
in contemplation which will take veterans off work relief so 
long as they have their bonus payments in their possession. 
I desire to ask the junior Senator from Washington if my 
recollection is incorrect that when the bill was on the floor 
of the Senate he offered an amendment specifically for the 
purpose of preventing this sort of practice and whether he 
did not withdraw it upon the distinct assurance that no such 
practice would be pursued. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I will say that 
the Senator from Michigan is correct. I had offered that 
amendment, and the junior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. ByrNES] came to me, and we had the understanding, 
which he confirmed with the Works Progress Administration, 
that it would not be the practice of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration to penalize anyone because of the fact that he 
had received a bonus. Upon that understanding I withdrew 
the amendment. 

I have received information, and, in fact, proof, that in at 
least three States, Michigan, California, and one other—I 
do not remember the name of the other State—immediately 
after the passage of the Bonus Act steps were taken to pre- 
vent men who might be recipients under the Bonus Act from 
being eligible under W. P. A. I have now offered an amend- 
ment to the appropriation bill to the same effect as the 
amendment I offered to the bonus bill. The amendment has 
been referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and I 
intend to present it as soon as the facts have been gathered 
together for me showing that the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration is attempting to discriminate against men because of 
the fact that they are to receive a bonus. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Senator for his state- 
ment. 

It seems to me that this process is utterly indefensible. 
Regardless of what one’s attitude may be toward the pay- 
ment of the bonus itself, certainly we are not justified in sub- 
stituting adjusted compensation for whatever obligation the 
Government owes to those who are in distress. I am glad the 
Senator is pursuing the matter, and I thank him for his 
statement. 

PAYMENTS TO EASTERN CHEROKEES 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, there is now 
pending before the Committee on Indian Affairs a bill in 
the nature of a jurisdictional act giving the Cherokee In- 
dians the right to go into the Court of Claims. Before 
the committee can pass upon the bill it will be necessary 
to ask for certain information. I have prepared a reso- 
lution asking the Comptroller General for the information. 
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The resolution has been printed and is on the table. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
table Senate Resolution 285 for immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
unfinished business will be temporarily laid aside for that 
purpose. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the resolution (S. Res. 285) submitted by Mr. THomas 
of Oklahoma on April 21, 1936, calling for information 
concerning payments to the Eastern Cherokees for lands 
ceded under treaty of December 29, 1835, which was agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Comptroller General of the United States, 
for the information of the Senate, is hereby requested to advise 
the Senate of the amounts appropriated by Congress in payment 
of the lands and improvements of the Eastern Cherokees ceded 
by them by treaty of December 29, 1835 (7 Stat. 478); what 
chdrges against such funds were found justly due and payable 
by the Supreme Court of the United States after deducting such 
just charges; whether or not the balance bore interest; and, if 
so, from what date and at what rate. He is further requested 
to advise the Senate what amount or amounts of payments were 
made thereon to the Eastern Cherokees per capita since the dates 
of appropriation; and the balance due the Eastern Cherokees per 
capita, if any, after applying such payments made in accordance 
with the established law governing partial payments. Also what 
gratuities, if any, have been paid to the Eastern Cherokees per 
capita. 


RESTRICTION OF MARKETING OF GOVERNMENT-HELD COTTON 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, during the call of the calen- 
dar yesterday objection was made to the consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 242, authorizing and directing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to facilitate the liquidation 
of loans to cotton producers. I think the objection was 
made under a misapprehension. As I stated yesterday, the 
joint resolution has the approval of the Department of Agri- 
culture. It simply proposes to restrict the sale of cotton 
held by the Government during the slack period, from the 
present time up to the 1st of September, to a certain amount, 
and that is all. The remainder of the measure is a recital 
of what is already being done. It would simply restrict the 
amount of Government holdings that could be put on the 
market. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, what is the calendar num- 
ber of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SMITH. It is Order of Business 1822 and is Senate 
Joint Resolution 242. I assure my colleague on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry that the only object of 
the measure is the restriction of the amount of cotton held 
by the Government that may go on the market during what 
is known as the slack period. 

Mr. McNARY. Who objected to the consideration of the 
joint resolution? If it came up under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to consider unobjected bills on the calendar, 
it would not be fair to take it up out of order if objection 
was made. 

Mr. SMITH. I think the objection has been removed. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand the Senator to say that when 
we were considering unobjected bills on the calendar, objec- 
tion was made to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMITH. But the objection has been removed. 

Mr. McNARY. Who objected? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Krnel. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Utah only? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; alone. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has the joint resolution been considered 
by a department or an agency of the Government? 

Mr. SMITH. I have a letter from the Department of 
Agriculture in which they endorse the joint resolution. 

Mr. McNARY. Would it not be well to have it inserted in 
the Recorpb? 

Mr. SMITH. I read from it yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to temporarily lay aside 
the unfinished business and proceed to the consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 242. Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 242) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation to facilitate the 
liquidation of loans to cotton producers. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Commodity Credit Corporation is au- 
thorized and directed to facilitate in the following manner the 
liquidation of the loans it has made to cotton producers: 

1. The borrowers shall be permitted until August 31, 1936, to 
repossess their cotton, in an amount not exceeding 750,000 bales 
by the payment of: 

A. The average quotation of Middling %’’ in the 10 designated 
spot markets on the day preceding date of notice of payment less 
one-quarter of a cent per pound, on cotton on which loans of 12 
cents per pound have been made and less 114 cents per pound on 
cotton on which loans of 11 cents per pound have been made: 
Provided, however, That in no instance will the cotton on which 
loans have been made of 12 cents per pound be released for an 
amount less than 11% cents per pound, nor will the cotton on 
which loans of 11 cents per pound have been made be released for 
an amount less than 10% cents per pound. 

B. Reconcentration costs of freight, compression, and patches, if 
any, shall be paid by the borrower. 

C. The Commodity Credit Corporation shall pay all carrying 
charges to and including the month in which the cotton is re- 
possessed. 

2. Between February 1 and August 31 of each succeeding year 
thereafter, the same concessions as these set out in paragraphs 
A, B, and C shall be made on an amount not exceeding 1,000,000 
bales during each year: Provided, however, That the minimum 
prices stipulated in paragraph A shall be substituted by such 
minimum prices as shall be determined by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and such prices so determined shall be announced 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation not later than December 15 
of each year. 

3. When there remains not more than 500,000 bales in said 
loans the Commodity Credit Corporation shall take such steps as 
it deems best to liquidate said remainder. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT IN MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there appears on the 
calendar House bill 12162, to create an additional division 
of the United States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi, to be known as the Hattiesburg division. 
The bill has been reported favorably by the Committee on 
the Judiciary, after having been passed by the House of 
Representatives. The bill merely provides for the creation 
of another division of the court. It would involve no extra 
expense. The additional division is very much needed, and 
I ask that the bill be considered and passed at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am advised that the bill 
would not result in the creation of a new judicial district 
but would merely provide for the court’s sitting in some other 
place in the district than that at which it now sits. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Mississippi? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
Sider the bill (H. R. 12162) to create an additional division 
in the United States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi to be known as the Hattiesburg division, 
which was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United States submitting a 
nomination and a convention, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nomination this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, 
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Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of A. Harry Zychick, of 
Ohio, to be United States Commissioner General for the 
Great Lakes Exposition. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of sundry officers in the 
Navy and the Marine Corps. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the first nomination on the calendar. 

PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of George M. 
Bull, ef Colorado, to be State director in Colorado. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of John Laten- 
ser, Jr., of Nebraska, to be State director in Nebraska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Arthur S. 
Tuttle, of New York, to be State director in New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Henry P. 
Canby to be assistant dental surgeon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Robert H. 
Moore to be assistant dental surgeon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

RECESS TO FRIDAY 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Friday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 18 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Friday, May 15, 
1936, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the Senate May 13 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Harry M. Hickey, of Albany, N. Y., to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the fourteenth district of New York, to 
fill an existing vacancy. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 13 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
PusLic WorKS ADMINISTRATION 


George M. Bull to be State director of the Public Works 


Administration in Colorado. 

John Latenser, Jr., to be State director of the Public 
Works Administration in Nebraska. 

Arthur S. Tuttle to be State director of the Public Works 
Administration in New York. 


PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Henry F. Canby to be assistant dental surgeon, 
Robert H. Moore to be assistant dental surgeon. 
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POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Jack Vaughan, Cuba. 
CALIFORNIA 


Earle Heath Stanley, Cedarville. 
George P. Meek, Covina. 

Allie C. Cook, Montebello. 

Daisy E. Platt, Rice. 

Ernest L. Finley, Santa Rosa. 


COLORADO 


Richard D. Saunders, Alamosa. 
William D. Joyce, Antonito. 
Daniel B. Venable, Ault. 
Anthony J. Ricci, Georgetown, 
Bernard C. Killin, Kiowa. 
Ernest C. Norris, La Salle. 
Palmer V. DeWitt, Oak Creek. 
Ray L. Ford, Vona. 

George A. May, Windsor. 


GEORGIA 


Leon DeLos Miller, Emory University. 
Benjamin N. Walters, Martin. 


ILLINOIS 


Richard J. Ommen, Arenzville, 
Francis P. Ryan, Assumption. 

A. Albert Moehle, Brighton. 

Edward A. Bauser, Bunker Hill. 
Herman H. Kattenbraker, Coulterville. 
Elizabeth K. Butler, Crystal Lake. 
Eugenia Spaulding, Depue. 

George J. Fruin, Dixon. 

Walter L. Reed, Galena. 

Tracy Earl Horrie, Gardner. 

Henry C. Rathgeber, Girard. 

Paul L. Wells, Grayville. 

Irwin H. Mitchell, Metropolis. 

John Joseph Fedor, Mount Olive. 
William H. Cain, Patoka. 

Margaret D. Drummet, Prophetstown. 
John Suddick, South Wilmington. 
Ernest Hunter Reynolds, Tiskilwa. 


INDIANA 


Alonzo L. Rogers, Walkerton. 
George F. Bandeen, Westport. 
James D. Arnold, Winslow. 


IOWA 


Arthur Joseph Claeys, Akron. 
Orren W. Swartfager, Ankeny. 
Mina N. Umbehaun, Arnolds Park. 
Charles E. Malone, Atlantic. 
Otto T. Lamansky, Brighton. 
Anthony N. Huber, Calmar. 
Carl E. Jones, Cincinnati. 

Boyd L. Yance, Coin. 

Edith M. Reed, Delta. 

Pauline K. Kraschel, Farragut. 
Clesson E. Woodward, Griswold. 
George R. Sawyer, Hawarden. 
Francis J. Spain, Kingsley. 
William E. Lovett, Lake City. 
August Sindt, Lake Park. 
Wallace G. Strabala, Lohrville. 
Edward J. Rutenbeck, Lowden. 
Frederick E. Mulholland, Malvern. 
Irvin W. Machamer, Merrill. 
William H. Lucas, Nora Springs. 
Kathryn P. Thomas, Red Oak. 
Ulysses G. Pedersen, Schaller. 
Charles Benesh, Toledo. 

August C. Soer, Victor. 

William J. Cash, Williamsburg. 
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KANSAS 


John R. Neifert, Glen Elder. 
Omar G. Beougher, Gove. 
Goldie L. Blades, Independence. 
William D. O’Loughlin, Lakin. 
Glenn B. Hale, Mankato. 
Vernon K. Campbell, Merriam. 
Barton W. Wherritt, Montezuma. 
Charles E. Canny, Mound Valley. 
George D. Brooks, Oil Hill. 
Ellen Rae Silvers, Preston. 
Edward G. Behrhorst, Sylvan Grove. 
Chester C. Chambers, Tescott. 
Charles W. Hickok, Ulysses. 
Clarence O. Masterson, Wilmore. 
LOUISIANA 


Reynald J. Patin, Breaux Bridge. 
Albert B. Coroy, Gonzales. 
John H. Lyons, Lake Charles. 
Howard J. Durand, St. Martinville. 
MINNESOTA 
Henry H. Lukken. Boyd. 
Beatrice Perrizo, Delavan. 
Herbert G. Carlson, Gibbon. 
NEBRA ‘KA 
Harry H. Burden, Axtell. 
John E. Hunt, Bayard. 
Charles R. Larson, Bertrand. 
Eli V. Balthazor, Campbeli, 
Patrick J. Mullin, Friend. 
Alfred L. Hill, Ord. 
Lester V. Kozel, Ravenna. 
George H. Woolman, Republican City. 
Frank E. Sullivan, Springfield. 
Charles M. Brown, Sutton, 
Fred Shimerda, Wilber. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Walter D. Cleary, Bennington. 
Fred R. Hutchinson, Canaan. 
Thomas W. Kiniry, Walpole. 
Fred L. Sargent, Woodsville. 
NEW JERSEY 
Samuel Munyan, Gibbstown. 
Richard F. Holt, Kenvil. 
John A. Smith, Wrightstown. 
NORTH CAROLINA ~ 
Millard T. Eatman, Bailey. 
John L. Cassell, Draper. 
John E. Creech, East Flat Rock. 
Thomas Carlyle Pate, Gibson. 
John Harmon Linville, Kernersville. 
Thomas Mortimer Harris, Louisburg. 
James Kelly Bridgers, Sr., Nashville. 
Fuller T. Currie, Pinehurst. 
Lacy F. Clark, Raeford. 
Albert Lee Herring, Snow Hill. 
Walter Marsh Cavin, Stanley. 
OREGON 


Walter A. McHargue, Brownsville. 
John W. Bubb, Huntington. 
Jay C. Freeman, Moro. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Robert J. Aycock, Pinewood. 
Mollie S. West, Tucapau. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ralph L. Chambers, Clear Lake. 

TEXAS 

Peter Hilton Williams, Albany. 
Rena Hurst Cox, Bellevue. 
Oran L. Ferrell, Bullard. 
Alvin Henry Lohoefener, Burkburnett, 





Emmett U. Reagan, Dilley. 

James H. McClellan, Gatesville. 

Zora Harold Bonner, Hamlin. 

Elvis E. Wallis, Iowa Park. 

John C. Clayton, Kerens. 

Carl Little, Ladonia. 

Alvin L. Allen, La Feria. 

Owen C. Taylor, Lamesa. 

Harry W. Moynihan, Miles. 

Cicero Harper, Moran. 

Richard Pfeuffer, New Braunfels. 

Cephas V. Whatley, Palo Pinto. 

Doris I. Rogers, St. Jo. 

Floyd C. Platt, San Juan. 

William A. Trotman, Trinidad. 

Jennie C. Jenkins, Tuscola. 

Oliver Lee Lowry, Valley View. 

Clifton Davenport, Weslaco. 

Milton J. Gaines, Wichita Falls. 
VIRGINIA 


Frances Glassell Beale, Bowling Green. 

Claude Franklin Whitmer, Broadway. 

John William Duncan, Onancock. 
WISCONSIN 

Quiren M. Groessl Algoma. 

Stephen D. Balliet, Appleton. 

Miles P. Tierney, Boscobel. 

Paul W. Cornish, Fort Atkinson. 

Fred C. Wolff, Lakemills. 

Cora A. Thompson, McFarland. 

Joseph R. Coyle, Menasha. 

Charles F. Kurtz, Two Rivers. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1936 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Most gracious Heavenly Father, while another night has 
been enfolding us, Thou hast kept us in Thy everlasting 
arms. For this beautiful day, we thank Thee; may we look 
up through nature to nature’s God and be blest with the 
sunlight of a strong, happy faith. Conscious of our needs, 
blessed Lord, we beseech Thee to assure us of the constancy 
of Thy wise guidance. Evermore may we realize that in 
Thee we live and move and have our being. Identify us 
with truth so that right action may result from a will puri- 
fied from selfishness. Grant that our lives may not die 
away amid toil and daily care, but so bless and sustain us 
that we may present both souls and bodies for Thy service, 
and Thine shall be eternal praises. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 

and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and joint resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 1398. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at or near Crescent City, Calif.; 

H.R.2119. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Babcock, 
mother and guardian of Nelson Babcock, a minor; 

H. R. 2467. An act for the relief of Holy Cross Mission 
Hospital; 3 

H. R. 3340. An act for the relief of Jesse S. Post; 

H.R. 5058. An act to convey certain lands to Clackamas 
County, Oreg., for public-park purposes; 

H.R. 8089. An act for the relief of Joseph J. Baylin: 

H. R. 8370. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at Port Washington, Wis.; 

H.R. 8506. An act for the relief of Oliver Faulkner; 
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H.R. 9042. An act to provide for the sale of the Port 
Newark Army Supply Base to the city of Newark, N. J.; 

H.R. 9370. An act for the relief of Frank Cordova; 

H.R. 9373. An act for the relief of H. L. and J. B. Mc- 
Queen, Inc., and John L. Summers, former disbursing clerk, 
Treasury Department; 

H.R. 9455. An act for the relief of Robert J. Mann; 

H. R. 10308. An act to amend article 3 of the “Rules Con- 
cerning Lights, etc.”, contained in the act entitled “An act 
to adopt regulations for preventing collisions upon certain 
harbors, rivers, and inland waters of the United States”, 
approved June 7, 1897; 

H.R. 10321. An act to amend section 4 of Public Act No. 
286, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved August 19, 1935, as 
amended; 

H.R. 10589. An act to amend section 32 of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of certain bridges and 
to extend the times for commencing and/or completing the 
construction of other bridges over the navigable waters of 
the United States, and for other purposes”, approved August 
30, 1935; 

H.R. 10847. An act to authorize the acquisition of land for 
cemeterial purposes in the vicinity of New York City, N. Y.; 

H.R.11036. An act to amend section 4321, Revised Stat- 
utes (U.S. C., title 46, sec. 263), and fer other purposes; 

H.R.11302. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lend to the reunion committee of the United Confederate 
Veterans 3,000 blankets, olive drab, no. 4, 1,500 canvas cots, 
to be used at their annual encampment to be held at Shreve- 
port, La., in June 1936; 

H. R. 11346. An act for the relief of H. R. Heinicke, Inc.; 

H.R. 12183. An act for the relief of Gladys Hinckley Wer- 
lich; 

H. J. Res. 538. Joint resolution to provide for participation 
by the United States in the Ninth International Congress of 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy in Rumania, in 1937; and 
to authorize and request the President of the United States 
to invite the International Congress of Military Medicine and 
Pharmacy to hold its tenth congress in the United States in 
1939, and to invite foreign countries to participate in that 
congress; 

H. J. Res. 547. Joint resolution providing for the importa- 
tion of articles free from tariff or customs duty for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at Great Lakes Exposition to be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, beginning in June 1936, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 569. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in a conference at Brussels to revise the Convention for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works concluded at Bern, 
September 9, 1886, and revised at Rome, June 2, 1928. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 4148. An act for the relief of the Thomas Marine 
Railway Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 6163. An act for the relief of Mrs. Murray A. Hintz; 

H.R. 6258. An act for the relief of D. E. Woodward; 

H. R. 8262. An act for the relief of Tom Rogers; 

H. R. 8431. An act to provide for the establishment of the 
Fort Frederica National Monument, at St. Simon Island, 
Ga., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8705. An act for the relief of Claude Curteman; 

H.R. 8766. An act to authorize municipal corporations in 
the Territory of Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9496. An act to protect the United States against loss 
in the delivery through the mails of checks in payment of 
benefits provided for by laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration; and 

H. J. Res. 439. Joint resolution authorizing the erection in 
the Department of Labor Building of a memorial to the 
officers of the Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
Immigration Border Patrol who, while on active duty, lost 
their lives under heroic or tragic circumstances, 
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The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 10267) entitled “An act to provide for 
adjusting the compensation of division superintendents, as- 
Sistant division superintendents, assistant superintendents 
at large, assistant superintendent in charge of car construc- 
tion, chief clerks, assistant chief clerks, and clerks in charge 
of sections in offices of division superintendents in the Rail- 
way Mail Service, to correspond to the rates established by 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 8372) entitled “An act to authorize 
the acquisition of lands in the vicinity of Miami, Fla., as a 
site for a naval air station and to authorize the construc- 
tion and installation of a naval air station thereon.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to 
the amendment of the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 1975. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy, officers and enlisted men of the Marine Corps, 
and officers and enlisted men of the United States Army to 
accept such medals, orders, diplomas, decorations, and 
photographs as have been tendered them by foreign govern- 
ments in appreciation of services rendered. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 949. An act for the relief of R. R. Purcell; 

S. 2041. An act for the relief of Charles E. Wilson; 

S. 2575. An act for the relief of Emma Gomez; 

S. 2576. An act for the relief of Manuel D. A. Otero as 
administrator of the estate of Teresita S. Otero, deceased; 

S. 3671. An act for the relief of Howard Hefner; 

S.3715. An act for the relief of Roscoe McKinley Meadows; 

S.3721. An act to authorize additional coinage in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the State of Texas and the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the admission of the State of Arkansas into the 
Union; 

S. 3808. An act for the relief of R. D. Stephens and Vera 
Stephens; 

S. 3844. An act for the relief of Mrs. M. N. Shwamberg; 

S. 3921. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to be- 
stow the Silver Star upon Michael J. Quinn; 

S. 3992. An act for the relief of Capt. Laurence V. Hous- 
ton, retired; 

S. 4038. An act to amend an act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1863, entitled “An act to reorganize the courts in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes”; 

S. 4078. An act to authorize the award of a decoration for 
distinguished service to John C. Reynolds; 

S. 4082. An act to authorize the presentation of a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor to Taliesin Waters; 

S. 4099. An act to authorize the award of the Congrcs- 
sional Medal of Honor for distinguished service to Pleas 
Sanders; 

S. 4100. An act to incorporate the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States; 

S. 4105. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to convey certain lands to the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, of Maryland, for park, 
parkway, and playground purposes; 

S. 4124. An act for the relief of the State of Connecticut; 

S. 4140. An act for the relief of Homer Brett, Esq., Ameri- 
can Consul at Rotterdam, Netherlands, as a result of money 
stolen from the safe of the American Consulate; 

S. 4252. An act to provide for the modification of the con- 
tract of lease entered into on June 12, 1922, between the 
United States and the Board of Commissioners of the Port 
of New Orleans; 

S. 4297. An act to amend section 80 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
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throughout the United States”, approved July 1, 1898, as 
amended; 

S. 4317. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
to the city of Buffalo, N. Y., the right and privilege to oc- 
cupy and use for sewage-disposal facilities part of the lands 
forming the pier and dikes of the Black Rock Harbor im- 
provement at Buffalo, N. Y.; 

S. 4340. An act to authorize the President to designate an 
Acting High Commissioner to the Philippine Islands; 

S. 4390. An act to amend the National Defense Act relat- 
ing to the Medical Administrative Corps; 

S. 4425. An act to relinquish all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in certain lands in the State of 
Connecticut; 

S. 4461. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Brownville, Nebr.; 

S. 4462. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River between the towns of Decatur, Nebr., and Onawa, 
Iowa; 

S. 4463. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near the cities of South Sioux City, Nebr., and 
Sioux City, Iowa; 

S. 4487. An act to provide for a preliminary examination 
and survey of Smugglers Cove, Oreg.; 

S. 4542. An act authorizing the Comptroller General of 
the United States to settle and adjust the claim of the 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation; 

S. 4556. An act authorizing an appropriation for the pay- 
ment of the claim of Gen. Higinio Alvarez, a Mexican citi- 
zen, with respect to lands on the Farmers Banco in the 
State of Arizona; 

S. 4584. An act to amend the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
of July 3, 1918 (40 Stat. 755), to extend and adapt its pro- 
visions to the convention between the United States and the 
United Mexican States for the protection of migratory birds 
and game mammals concluded at the city of Mexico Feb- 
ruary 7, 1936, and for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 200. Joint resolution to extend the period of sus- 
pension of the limitation governing the filing of suit under 
section 19, World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended; 

S.J. Res. 235. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to expend funds of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration for participation by the United States 
in the 1936 Sixth World’s Poultry Congress; 

S. J. Res. 250. Joint resolution extending thanks in appre- 
ciation of services rendered by Hayden W. Wren as super- 
intendent of the docks of the port of New Orleans; and 

S. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, Maximo Mariano Pruna y 
Hernandez, a citizen of Cuba. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


‘The motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


to answer to their names: 
[Roll No. 94] 
Cooper, Ohio Fernandez 
Fish 





Allen Kerr 


Andrew, Mass. Cox Kloeb 
Arends Dear Gambrill Kvale 
Bacon Deen Gasque Lamneck 
Berlin Dempsey Gassaway Larrabee 
Bolton DeRouen Green Lehlbach 
Brennan Dietrich Greenwood Lesinski 
Bulwinkle Dockweiler Hamlin McGroarty 
Burnham Doutrich Hancock, N. Y. McLean 
Caldwell Duffey, Ohio Harlan McLeod 
Cary Duffy, N. Y. Hartley Mahon 
Cavicchia Eagle Hoeppel Maloney 
Claiborne Eaton Jenckes, Ind. Marshall 
Clark, N.C. Edmiston Jenkins, Ohio Merritt, Conn, 
Coffee Ferguson Kee Montague 
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Montet Plumley Sanders, La. Steagall 
Murdock Polk Sandilin Taylor, Colo, 
Nichols Ramsay Scrugham Thomas 
Oliver Rich Sears Utterback 
Pearson Risk Short White 
Perkins Rogers, N. H. Smith, W. Va. Wigglesworth 
Pettengill Rogers, Okla. Spence Wood 

Pierce Sabath Starnes Zioncheck 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty-five Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 
Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move that further pro- 
ceedings under the call be dispensed with. 
e motion was agreed to. 


THE FRAZIER-LEMKE BILL 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 2066) to liquidate and refinance agricultural in- 
debtedness at a reduced rate of interest by establishing an 
efficient credit system, through the use of the Farm Credit 
Administration, the Federal Reserve Banking System, and 
creating a board of agriculture to supervise the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 2066, with Mr. Wooprum 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. REILiy]. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, as one of the five Members 
of this House who signed, at the same time, the petition to 
bring the Frazier-Lemke bill before this body, I desire to 
state that it was understood by the friends of the bill and 
others at the time I placed my name on the said petition 
that I was opposed to the bill and was signing the said peti- 
tion only for the purpose of giving the sponsors of the meas- 
ure a chance to bring their bill up on the floor of the House 
for discussion and a vote, a right I believed they should 
have, in view of the wide interest in their bill. [Applause.] 

Two years ago in reply to a letter from one of my con- 
stituents asking me to support the Frazier-Lemke bill I gave 
the reasons why I could not vote for the bill. This letter 
was published in the papers of my district, so that in the 
campaign of 1934 all of my constituents who were interested 
in this bill knew where I stood. 

Since the beginning of the panic there have been four 
theories advocated for bringing our country out of the de- 
pression: 

Theory no. 1, the do-nothing theory, holding that we are 
going through an ordinary industrial depression, the likes 
of which our country has gone through many times before, 
and that there is nothing that the Government could do 
or should do to help bring about economic recovery. Aill 
the Government and the country have to do is to wait 
and let the laws of economics and nature run their courses, 
and in due time our country would get back again on the 
highway of industrial prosperity. 

Theory no. 2, the printing-press theory. The advocates 
of this theory believe that all we have to do to start the 
wheels of industry and put men back to work is to start 
the money-printing presses, and run them 24 hours a day 
until the country would be flooded with paper money, fiat 
money, rag money, and their proposal for starting the 
money flood is the Frazier-Lemke bill. 

Theory no. 3 is based upon the belief that our individu- 
alistic, capitalistic system is all wrong; that it has not 
worked and cannot be made to work; and that if we are 
going to have general prosperity in this country, the cap- 
italistic system must be wiped out, and some other economic 
system set up in this country, to take its place. If the 
advocates of this theory had their way all our individualism, 
rugged or controlled, would be something of the past. The 
capitalistic system is a nightmare to them and they would 
save none of it. 
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Theory no. 4, the New Deal theory, holding that this is an 
extraordinary industrial depression, or rather break-down 
of the capitalistic system, unparalleled in all our history; 
that as a result of the loss of our frontiers, our boundless 
West of the past, and the coming of the machine and power 
age that has revolutionized our industrial world and multi- 
plied our jobless army, we are living in a new economic era, 
just as unlike the economic day of 1893, the date of our 
last great panic, as that day was unlike George Washing- 
ton’s day, and if we are going to save what is best of our 
capitalistic system we must modify our institutions so as to 
meet the demands of a changed and changing world. 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. LemxKe] is an 
inflationist, not a mild inflationist, but a wild inflationist, 
and his bill is a wild inflationary measure designed to carry 
out the theory of those who believe in traveling the printing- 
press road to industrial recovery. 

The Frazier-Lemke bill is not a farm-relief bill except in 
a very limited sense. The slogan “farm relief” is simply 
used as a camouflage to conceal the launching in this coun- 
try of a printing-press monetary system that is in direct 
conflict with the sound-money ideas of our country’s past. 
The printing-press plan for saving our country has no place 
in the New Deal program, and the enactment of the Frazier- 
Lemke bill into law would wreck President Roosevelt’s whole 
recovery program, and would be the beginning of a financial 


policy for our country that would bring wrack and ruin not 


only to industry but also to agriculture. We have plenty of 
money today. Our banks are filled to overflow with idle 
money and the exchange of $3,000,000,000 of farm mort- 
gages for $3,000,000,000 of printing-press money would 
simply add that much more to the already too large bank 
reserve of the country. 

The furnishing by the Government of $3,000,000,000 over 
a period of 3 years, to 15 percent of the farmers of the 
country, as provided by this bill, to take up their farm 
mortgages at an interest rate of 142 percent could not ma- 
terially affect the general prosperity of the other 85 percent 
of the farmers of the country. This bill certainly will not 
benefit in any way the 2,500,000 farm renters of the country 
or the 2,000,000 farmers who own their own farms clear of 
debt. 

Again, the furnishing of mortgage money at 114-percent 
interest rate per annum to 15 percent of the farmers of 
the country would be an unjust discrimination between such 
farmers and the millions of other farmers who have mort- 
gages on their farms but who could not be taken care of 
with a $3,000,000,000-farm-mortgage-relief bill, and it would 
also be an unjust discrimination against the millions of city 
mortgagors who are paying 5 percent and 6 percent and 7 
percent interest on their mortgages. 

Of course, if this bill should become a law there would 
be an irresistible demand for a new Frazier-Lemke bill to 
take care of the balance of farm mortgages, about $5,000,- 
000,000 and the $17,000,000,000 of city mortgages, with the 
result that not $3,000,000,000 but $25,000,000,000 of new 
money would have to be issued in order to treat all of our 
mortgagors alike. And, according to the statement of the 
gentleman of North Dakota, made on this floor on yesterday, 
he would favor such legislation. 

The gentleman from North Dakota says that his bill is 
not an inflationary measure, but President Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, asked Congress not to pass 
the bill because it was an inflationary measure and would 
bring economic distress to millions of wage earners of the 
country. And besides, many of the Members of this House 
who have spoken for this bill admit that it is an inflation- 
ary bill, and that is why they are in favor of it. If it is 
not a move toward inflation to issue $3,000,000,000 of new 
money, why not make the amount issued ten billion, or 
fifteen billion, or twenty-five billion, and take up all farm 
and city mortgages—and why stop then? And the gentle- 
man from North Dakota would not stop then; he would not 
stop until he had issued about $33,000,000,000 more of new 
money, to take up all our national bonded debt, on the theory 
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of saving interest. Such a riot of printing-press money 
might save interest but it would bring wreck and ruin to our 
country as the printing-press remedy for industrial ills has 
brought wreck and ruin to other countries where tried. The 
fact of the matter is $3,000,000,000 of new money is just to 
be a starter in this fiat-money program. It would let the 
camel get his nose under the financial tent, and then the 
floodgates of fiat money would be opened, and with the bless- 
ings of the author of the pending bill. 

The farmers of the country—at least of my district—do 
not ask for any special favors at the hands of their Gov- 
ernment. All they ask for is a square deal with industry. 
The farm problem today and yesterday and tomorrow is not 
and will not be a problem of interest but rather of prices. 
If the farmers of the country could get for their products 
what they should get, or prices on a parity with what in- 
dustry gets for its products, the farmers would be able to pay 
their interest and their taxes and there would be no agricul- 
tural distress. 

The farm problem today has resulted from the terrific 
shrinkage in farm prices that took place between 1929, when 
the farmers’ crop was valued at about $12,000,000,000, and 
1932, when the value of their crop was only a little over 
$5,000,000,000. In 1932, taking the country as a whole, 9.6 
percent of the gross farm income was required to pay the 
interest on the farm-mortgage debts for that year, while in 
1935 only 4.5 percent of the gross farm income went to pay 
the interest on farm mortgages. Again, farm-mortgage 
foreclosures have decreased about 50 percent since 1933, 
when they reached the peak for all times. 

Of course, the farmer has a long way to go yet before he 
will receive his equitable share of the total income of the 
country, but he is on the way, and any printing-press legis- 
lation such as is proposed by the Frazier-Lemke bill will 
interfere with, and not help, the farmer to gain his goal of 
parity of prices with industry. The New Deal, without any 
printing-press aid, has made it possible for the farmers of 
this country to get for their 1935 crop about $3,000,000,000 
more than they received for their crop in 1932. 

The passage of the Frazier-Lemke bill would wreck our 
Federal land-bank system, and it would break every farm- 
mortgage association in the country. Six hundred thousand 
farm borrowers have invested $113,000,000 in the capital 
stock of our Federal land-bank system, and the Government 
has invested or loaned to such banks $217,000,000. At the 
present time a great many of the local farm-mortgage asso- 
ciations are broke because of losses resulting from mortgages 
given on the basis of a 50-percent value of the land. The 
Frazier-Lemke bill, as it was first presented before the 
House, provided for mortgaging up to 100 percent value of 
the land, and now the sponsors of the bill have agreed to 
cut down the loaning value to 80 percent. The farmers who 
joined the farm-mortgage associations went in with the un- 
derstanding that they were to guarantee mortgages up to 
50 percent value. Under the Frazier-Lemke bill they will be 
obliged to guarantee new mortgages up to 80 percent. The 
result, based upon past experience, cannot be otherwise than 
that every farm-mortgage association of the country will go 
broke. 

The printing-press road to industrial recovery in every 
country is strewn with the wrack and ruin of industry. The 
inflation theory of bringing about industrial recovery as 
tried out in France and Germany, in recent years, tells a 
story of the ruin of the great middle class of these two 
countries. Four-fifths of the savings of the French people, 
and practically all of the savings of the German people 
were wiped out by the inflationary program tried by these 
nations. 

Our farmers get the lowest rate of interest of any farmers 
in all the world, and as I have stated, the farm problem is 
not an interest problem, but a price problem, and the way 
to solve the farm problem is not by wrecking our monetary 
system but by legislation that will preserve a sound finan- 
cia] system for this country and at the same time make 
it possible for the farmer to secure prices for what he 
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sells, that are on a par with the prices he has to pay for 
what he buys. 

I was born on the farm. My sympathies are with the men 
and women who toil early and late on the farms of our 
country in order that our industrial millions may be fed. I 
believe that agriculture is our principal industry and that 
there can be no general prosperity in our country until the 
farmers are prosperous. During all my congressional life I 
have supported legislation designed to help agriculture and 
to give the farmers a square deal, but I cannot support legis- 
lation allegedly designed to help the farmer but in fact in- 
tended to launch our country on a fiat-money spree. 

When the present administration came into power the 
farm problem was a pressing problem. The farmers’ in- 
come had been about cut in two during the panic years, 
and the farmers had no purchasing power. They were un- 
able to meet their taxes and interest charges and they were 
practically out of the picture as buyers of the products of 
industry, with the result that industry suffered and the 
army of the unemployed grew. 

President Roosevelt took up the farmers’ problem just as 
he took up other problems, and launched a farm-relief pro- 
gram designed to give the farmer a parity of prices, with 
industry, and that program without the assistance of the 
printing-press remedy of the gentleman from North Dakota, 
Mr. LEMKE, has been successful in bringing to the farmers of 
the country a notable increase in their income. The fact is 
under Mr. Roosevelt’s farm-relief program the farmers of 
the country had an increase of income in 1935 over 1932 of 
about 62 percent and in view of the increased income for 
the first 6 months of 1936 over the same months of 1935 it 
would appear that the farmers’ income for 1936 will show an 
increase of about 70 percent over their income for 1932. 

I have received quite a few letters from my constituents, 
individuals, and groups, asking me to support the Frazier- 
Lemke bill. Some of these letters were accompanied with a 
threat of defeat at the polls if I failed to vote for this bill. 
My constituents by this time ought to know that it does no 
good to threaten their Congressman with political exile 
from Washington for failing to vote as they think he should 
vote. Of course, I concede that the friends of this bill are 
just as honest in their convictions that the printing-press 
road is the right road for our country to travel in these 
times as I am in my belief that the printing-press road is a 
road of danger and ruin to our country. I am willing to 
listen to reason and arguments but not to threats. I do not 
believe that I could fittingly represent my constituency in 
Congress in these trying times if I voted with my eyes on the 
ballot box. I must vote my convictions regardless of the 
effect of such votes on my political fortunes. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Mort] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, whatever may be the verdict 
of the House upon the roll call which will follow this debate, 
it is my belief that this day will take its place in legislative 
history as one of the most important days of any session of 
the Congresses. For today, after 5 years of continuous 
struggle, and in the face of odds that have seemed almost in- 
surmountable, the Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage refinancing 
bill is at last before the House of Representatives, not merely 
for academic discussion and debate but for an actual vote. 

Whether this bill will pass the House today no one, of 
course, can predict. If it is decided upon its merits and not 
upon the basis of partisan politics, it is my opinion it will 
pass, for I am convinced that a majority of the people’s rep- 
resentatives in this body are actually in favor of the bill. In 
all, 240 Members of the House or 22 more than a majority, 
have signed the petition to discharge the Rules Committee 
and to force this vote upon the bill today. All of these Mem- 
bers, of course, were not in favor of the bill when they signed 
the petition. Others have been persuaded from time to time 
by administration leaders to remove their names from the 
petition. Nevertheless, I am convinced that at the time the 
committee was discharged there were more than 218, or a 
majority, who favored the passage of the Frazier-Lemke bill. 
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But I am also aware, as is everyone here, that since the 
Rules Committee was discharged, the administration, which 
is opposed to this measure, has been using every ounce of 
pressure it could to destroy that support on the majority 
side of the aisle and to defeat the bill because it does not 
meet with the approval of the administration. It will be 
very interesting to note when the vote is taken today what 
effect that pressure has had. It will be important, as well 
as interesting, for the country to learn whether or not in 
this administration a bill strictly nonpartisan in character 
is to be given the strictly nonpartisan consideration to which 
it is entitled. 

I regret that the debate up to now has not been entirely 
free of partisanship. I was particularly sorry to note the 
approach of the distinguished majority member of the 
Agriculture Committee, the gentleman from North Carolina, 
in the debate on yesterday. The gentleman complained, to 
quote his own words, that this bill “is advocated not by the 
administration, not by the Farm Credit Administration, but 
by the Republican leadership, which seems for the moment 
to have taken over the Democratic House’, and he de- 
clared he would not permit his zeal for the farmer to 
become “intemperate” to the extent of departing “from 
the leadership of the great party now in power.” 

What an argument to advance against a bill which every- 
one knows has been from the first admittedly nonpartisan. 
Has this body descended to such an estate that we must 
decide the question of farm solvency and the future destiny 
of agriculture upon a partisan, political basis? 

Likewise, in his remarks in the Recorp of Saturday the 
distinguished administration leader, the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, took occasion to emphasize very point- 
edly the fact that the authors of the Frazier-Lemke bill 
were Republicans. 

Is that any reason for opposing the bill if it is a meritorious 
one? Must majority members of the national lawmaking 
body, with its overwhelming voting strength of more than 
3 to 1, continue indefinitely to support only administration 
measures and to oppose everything else? Is there no virtue 
in any legislation unless it comes in here from the executive 
department stamped in advance with Executive approval? 

It is true, of course, that the authors of this bill happen 
to be Republicans. But that certainly does not properly 
raise a partisan question. It is true, also, that a majority 
of the Republican membership of the House signed the peti- 
tion to discharge the Rules Committee and to force this 
vote upon the bill. But that likewise does not make a bill 
of this kind a partisan issue, and I am glad the Recorp will 
show that no Republican in this body has ever tried to make 
it a partisan issue. Not a single word has come from the 
Republican side in this debate which anyone could construe 
as partisan. All that Republican supporters of the bill 
want to do is to pass it, and that is what everyone who be- 
lieves in it should want to do, no matter whether hé is 
Republican or Democrat. 

Let me proceed now briefly to discuss this bill upon its 
merits, which is the only basis upon which any bill should be 
debated. 

First, then, what is the purpose of the bill? What is the 
situation and what is the condition in the country which 
brings to Congress a measure like the Frazier-Lemke farm- 
mortgage refinancing bill? What is the problem that this 
bill presents and seeks to solve, and why must it be solved? 
Just what is it that the Frazier-Lemke bill proposes to do 
and why is it necessary that that thing should be done? 

The Frazier-Lemke farm-mortgage refinancing bill pro- 
poses a comprehensive, carefully worked out national plan 
for permanently helping the farmer out of his present im- 
possible state of insolvency through the refinancing of exist- 
ing farm mortgages by the Federal Government at a rate of 
interest which the farmer can afford to pay. 

The Frazier-Lemke bill undertakes to refinance farm 
mortgages at an interest rate of 1% percent per annum, 
plus 142 percent annually to be repaid upon the principal, 
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upon agriculture for their livelihood. This constitutes 
roughly about one-fourth of our population. In the days of 
normalcy and so-called prosperity when the farmer actually 
owned his farm and was able to sell his product at a profit, 
this one-fourth of the population constituted nearly one- 
fourth of the entire purchasing power of the United States, 
and that purchasing power was responsible in a large degree 
for whatever prosperity was enjoyed by all other industry. 
The farmer was the best customer the merchant had, the 
best client the lawyer had, the best buyer the materialman 
had, and the best risk the bank had. Whole communities 
in those days depended for their own welfare and happiness 
upon the success and prosperity of the farmer. 

Today the major portion of this one-quarter of our popu- 
lation do not, in the first place, own their farms at all. They 
simply hold them through the sufferance of those to whom 
they have given mortgages which they cannot pay. They 
got into this condition when the price of what they had to 
sell went below the cost of producing it, and when the price 
of that which they had to buy arose above their ability to 
purchase it. This condition was thought at first by every- 
body to be a temporary one. To the bewilderment of every- 
one, however, including the farmer, the condition has re- 
mained permanent, and that is the condition which 
confronts agriculture today. 

The result has been that this one-quarter of our popula- 
tion is today virtually without purchasing power, just as it 
has been without purchasing power for the past 5 years. 
The purchasing power of the farmer, although in some years 
there may be a slight exception to the rule, is, on the whole, 
decreasing instead of increasing, and this in spite of all the 
Government has tried to do heretofore to remedy this condi- 
tion. And in addition to not being able to buy anything out 
of the income of their farms these farmers are losing the 
bare title and the equity to their property at a rate which is 
appalling to anyone who will merely read the cold figures on 
foreclosures. 

And so, I repeat, unless a way can be found to give them a 
new lease on life, not only is the future of the farmer a 
hopeless one, not only is his own industry doomed, but the 
future of every industry in this country will likewise suffer 
irreparable loss. One-fourth of the population of the United 
States cannot be permanently deprived of its buying power, 
nor can it be deprived of the very land itself out of which 
its income is derived, without permanently injuring the 
whole population, and to argue otherwise is sheer nonsense. 

No one, I think, will seriously deny that the statement of 
the situation as I have here outlined it is correct. The fact 
is that opinion on this point is virtually unanimous. It is 
agreed also by nearly everyone that a solution must be found, 
and found now for this problem, and that that solution is a 
legislative one. Furthermore, there are few who now con- 
tend that the Frazier-Lemke farm-mortgage refinancing bill, 
if enacted and put into operation, would not actually do what 
it proposes to do in the way of solving this problem. 

What then is the objection to the Frazier-Lemke bill? The 
objection is that while the bill may do what is claimed for it, 
yet the method it proposes for doing it is a wrong method. 
It is proper, I think, to observe here that those who have 
raised objection to the bill have not undertaken to offer any 
substitute for the portions of it they object to. It is proper 
to observe also that the supporters of this bill have re- 
peatedly stated that they are willing to accept any reason- 
able amendment which is offered in good faith. The op- 
ponents of the Frazier-Lemke bill therefore are put directly 
in the position of opposing a bill, the objects and purposes 
of which are admittedly both worthy and necessary, simply 
because they do not agree with the particular method by 
which. those objects are sought to be attained. 

Four principal objections to the Frazier-Lemke bill—aside 
from the political objections I have referred to—have been 
advanced during this debate. The first is that the rate of 
interest proposed to be charged is too low. The second is 
that the Government should not loan its credit to the farmer 
because that would be preferring him to other classes of citi- 
zens. The third objection is that if it is proper to refinance 
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farm mortgages at an interest rate of 1% percent, it Is 
equally proper to refinance home mortgages at the same rate, 
and that unless we include home mortgages in the bill the 
measure should be defeated. And the fourth objection, and 
the one that has been loudest, is that the money proposed 
to be issued under the Frazier-Lemke bill would be fiat or 
printing-press money and that it would constitute inflation. 

Let me try to answer these objections in the order I have 
named them. 

In answer to the contention that the rate of interest pro- 
posed is too low, it is only necessary to observe that a total 
rate of repayment of 3 percent, principal and interest, is all 
the farmer can afford to pay. That amount, as experience 
has demonstrated, represents the maximum of his ability to 
repay. One of the principal reasons for the farmer’s present 
financial plight is that he cannot pay the rate of interest he 
is now being charged either by the private lender or the 
Government. And unless you lend to the farmer at the rate 
of interest he can pay then, obviously, the lending does 
neither the farmer nor the Government any good and any 
attempted refinancing at a higher rate would be futile. 

In further answer, let me say that the Government has 
already financed other private industries, including banks, 
railroads, and financial institutions, at a rate of interest in 
many cases very little higher than this and in no case higher 
than the borrower, under conditions then existing, could 
afford to pay. It has also financed foreign governments with 
the people’s money at a rate even lower. On most of these 
foreign loans the Government has cut down the principal to 
almost nothing and few of us expect that we will get back 
even that. 

The interest provided in the Frazier-Lemke bill is neces- 
sarily low, but it is sufficient; and it has this all-important 
and sufficient feature—and that is that the farmer can and 
will repay it. 

The objection that the Government would be preferring 
farmers to other classes of citizens by extending its credit 
to them is sufficiently answered by showing that the Gov- 
ernment has already extended its credit to almost every 
other form of industry and that it is extending its credit 
now to farmers, also, under various existing farm-loan laws. 
All of these loans, however, have carried a rate of interest 
which experience has already demonstrated the farmer can- 
not meet, and the attempted refinancing thus far has been 
a failure. 

Furthermore, the Government has been loaning its credit 
to national banks, all of which are privately owned, ever 
since the first national-bank law was passed. And it has 
been loaning this credit to the banks free. Up until a few 
months ago it even allowed the banks to issue money of 
their own on the credit of the Government. There is abso- 
lutely nothing new in this bill so far as the lending of 
credit by the Government to private industry is concerned. 
That has been done for years and is still being done. 

The third objection, that this bill does not include the 
refinancing of home mortgages, ought to be easily disposed 
of. In the first place this is exclusively a farm-loan bill. 
Home-loan refinancing is anc’“e1 subject entirely, and upon 
that subject several laws have already been enacted and are 
in effect. There is an essential difference between the 
necessity for comprehensive farm-mortgage refinancing, a: 
such, and the refinancing of home mortgages by the Fed- 
eral Government. The problems presented in these two 
proposals are so fundamentally different that they cannot 
properly be joined in the same bili. 

Farm-mortgage refinancing presents a problem which is 
distinctly national and industrial in its scope. It is a prob- 
lem of saving a basic industry, without which no other 
industry can survive, from bankruptcy. Home ownership is 
something which people in all walks of.life and in all 
branches of business and industry may enjoy, or not, ac- 
cordingly as they may prefer to own or to rent the homes 
in which they live. It is a very desirable thing, of course 
for a citizen to own his home, and for that reason I have 
supported and shall continue to support all sound and 
proper home-loan legislation. But home ownership, as such, 
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the entire loan to the farmer, both principal and interest, 
to be amortized over a period of 47 years. 

As security for these loans, the Federal Government takes 
the farm mortgages and becomes the holder of these mort- 
gages in the place of the present private holders. Upon 
these mortgages farm-loan bonds are issued, bearing interest 
at 1% percent. The bonds are first offered to the public, 
and, if not readily sold, they are taken by the Treasury of 
the United States as the basis, in part, for a new issue of 
Federal Reserve notes with which the refinancing is done. 
The bill provides that “the outstanding Federal Reserve notes 
issued under this act shall at no time exceed $3,000,000,000.” 
It should be clearly noted at this point that the security of 
the farm-loan bonds and mortgages is in addition to the 
regular security behind this and all other issues of Federal 
Reserve notes, which is the gold reserve in the Treasury. 

While this $3,000,000,000 is somewhat less than one-half of 
all the farm mortgages now outstanding in private hands, 
the provisions of the bill for the annual repayment by the 
farmer of his loan to the Government are such that a greater 
amount than three billion will never have to be outstanding 
at one time. As the annual payments on principal and 
interest, amounting together to 3 percent, are made, this 
amount is loaned out again each year to refinance other 
farm mortgages until the refinancing is completed upon all 
farm mortgages existing at the time of the passage of this 
bill and which the mortgagor desires to have refinanced. 

The question is often asked how much this refinancing 
will cost the Government. The answer, of course, is that 
it will cost the Government nothing. This bill provides for 
no grants and no subsidies. The Government gives the 
farmer nothing under the Frazier-Lemke bill. What the 
Government does under this bill is to loan its credit to the 
farmer, the same as it has been loaning its credit to banks 
for the past 100 years. For this credit the farmer gives to 
the Government the best security that anyone can give— 
the land of the Nation itself. And the farmer repays to the 
Government every dollar he borrows. One of the essential 
differences between this bill and other bills under which 
Federal farm-mortgage refinancing has been unsuccessfully 
attempted is that under the Frazier-Lemke bill the farmer 
repays his loan at a rate of interest low enough actually to 
enable him to pay it. The rate is still high enough, how- 
ever, so that the Government not only will not lose money 
but will, as a matter of fact, make a small profit on the 
transaction. 

This, then, is what the Frazier-Lemke farm-mortgage 
refinancing bill is, and what it undertakes to do. The re- 
financing benefits under this bill extend not only to farmers 
who are in present danger of losing their farms through 
foreclosure but also to those who have actually lost their 
farms in that manner within the statutory period prescribed 
in the bill. In other words, farmers in that unfortunate 
position are given an opportunity to repurchase the farms 
they have actually lost. 

Several important amendments will be offered and adopted 
today, changing some of the original features of the bill. 
Under these amendments, the provisions for loans on farm 
chattels are eliminated and the refinancing will be confined 
exclusively to mortgages on real estate. The original bill 
provided for refinancing up to the full fair value of the 
property mortgaged. This feature is to be changed by 
amendment to provide for refinancing up to 80 percent, in- 
stead of 100 percent, of the fair value of the mortgaged 
property. There are other amendments which, while impor- 
tant, are not fundamental but which we think are valuable 
as tending to remove objection raised by some of the oppo- 
nents of the bill. 

Having stated what the Frazier-Lemke farm-mortgage re- 
financing bill undertakes to do and how it proposes to do it 
I come now to the question as to why it is necessary to do 
this. 

To those who have made a careful study of the farm-mort- 
gage problem the answer to this question presents no great 
difficulty. The simple fact is that unless farm mortgages are 
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refinanced by the Federal Government at a rate of interest 
low enough to enable the farmer to repay his loan and again 
actually to own his farm, within a very few years there will 
be no such thing as independent farm ownership and opera- 
tion in the United States. The average farmer under pres- 
ent conditions cannot pay his existing mortgage, and unless 
conditions should change fundamentally in the future he 
can never pay it. That is a statistical fact which does not 
even admit of argument. Page after page of statistics could 
be cited proving that it is a mathematical impossibility for 
the average farmer ever to get out from under his present 
mortgage load, and this is the case whether his loan be a 
private or Government one. 

Between 70 and 80 percent of the farm acreage of the 
United States is mortgaged, and everyone now agrees that 
it is not possible, under any existing method of farm-mort- 
gage refinancing, for the majority of the farmers in the 
United States to recapture the ownership of their mortgaged 
farms. It is for this reason that private banks and loan- 
ing agencies long since have ceased to make farm loans. 
They know that such loans cannot be repaid under any 
rates or terms the private lender can afford to make. For 
the same reason, even the Government, through its present 
land bank set-up, has practically ceased making any new 
farm loans, and it is now devoting a large part of its time 
to foreclosing the farm mortgages which it already holds. In 
other words, the average owner and operator of a mortgaged 
farm in the United States has reached the end of his finan- 
cial rope and nothing remains for him except foreclosure. 

Therefore, either the Federal Government, through the 
system proposed in the Frazier-Lemke bill, or through some 
other system equally effective and workable, must refinance 
those mortgages at a rate of interest that will permit the 
farmer to repay his loan, or within a very short time the 
American system of agriculture, as an independent owner- 
operated industry, must come to an end and must be re- 
placed by a universal system of absentee ownership and 
farm tenancy. This is not mere prediction. It is a fact 
which is demonstrated conclusively by the farm foreclosure 
history of the past 10 years. Already nearly 40 percent of 
the farmers of the United States are tenant farmers. 

It is generally conceded that there are two main problems 
which confront agriculture as an industry today, both of 
which must be solved if that industry is to be restored to its 
rightful and necessary place in our economic structure. 
First, a feasible way must be found to enable the farmer to 
liquidate his mortgage indebtedness and allow him again to 
own and operate his farm, and second, a rational scheme 
must be evolved and put into operation under which the 
farmer, when he does own his farm, may be assured of a 
fair chance of receiving at least the cost of production, plus 
a reasonable profit, on that part of his commodities which 
are sold and consumed in this country. If these two things 
can be accomplished the farmer has a chance to survive. 
If they are not accomplished then neither the agriculture 
population nor the rest of the population of the United 
States can prosper, because without a prosperous agriculture 
industry there can be no prosperity in any other industry. 

The Frazier-Lemke bill is an attempt to solve only the 
first of these two problems. Obviously the first one is the 
more important of the two, because unless it can be solved 
the second problem is impossible of solution. The solution 
of the first, however, will greatly aid in the solution of the 
other. 

I have said that the recovery and prosperity of the whole 
population of the United States depends largely upon whether 
the farmer can again be made solvent and capable of earn- 
ing a reasonable return upon his labor and his farm invest- 
ment. Let me tell you why this is so, and then you will see 
why the Frazier-Lemke bill is not merely a farm bill but a 
bill which affects the future and the destiny of every person 
in the United States no matter in what business or industry 
he may be engaged. 

There are 6,000,000 farm families in the United States, or 
about 30,000,000 people, directly engaged in or dependent 
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however desirable and beneficial it may be, is not in itself | 
essential either to the continuance or the prosperity of the | 
particular business or industry in which the home owner is 
engaged and from which he derives his income. 

Farm ownership by the farmer, on the other hand, is 
absolutely essential to that industry and unless the man who 
lives upon and operates the farm can continue to own it 
the agriculture industry as we have known it in the United 
States for the past 100 years will cease to exist and will 
be replaced by a new economic system of farm tenancy. 

I come now to the fourth objection—namely, that the 
Federal Reserve notes proposed to be issued under this bill 
would be fiat or printing-press money and that their issu- 
ance would be uncontrolled inflation. 

This is the argument which the opponents of the bill 
employ as their heavy artillery. The charge of inflation 
makes up the buik of the propaganda that has been sent 
out against this bill. And although every argument ad- 
vanced that the bill is inflationary has, in my opinion, been 
conclusively proven to be without merit, the charge still 
persists. Opponents continue to repeat it and to hold it 
forth as the bugaboo and the big bad wolf of the relief 
offered in the Frazier-Lemke bill. Let us see what that 
charge really amounts to. Let us see whether it is based 
upon anything substantial or whether it is merely a smoke 
screen behind which the fight against effective farm-mort- 
gage refinancing is being waged. 

At the outset let me direct your attention to the fact that 
the Federal Reserve notes to be issued under the Frazier- 
Lemke bill are exactly the same as the Federal Reserve notes 
already issued and outstanding under existing law, and 
which constitute the bulk of the currency of larger denomi- 
nation with which we carry on our ordinary business trans- 
actions today. If you are fortunate enough to have in your 
pocket at this moment a $20 bill you will probably find 
upon examining it that it is a Federal Reserve note. The 
new issue of notes under this act will be exactly the same 
as that bill. They are issued in exactly the same way, under 
exactly the same authority, and with exactly the same secur- 
ity behind them as every other Federal Reserve note 
outstanding. 

I submit, therefore, that it is obvious that unless the money 
with which we now carry on our daily business is fiat or 
printing-press money, neither will a new issue of the same 
kind of money, as proposed in this bill, be fiat or printing- 
press money, unless the issue should be so large as to impair 
the security and the credit upon which it is issued. 

Now, then, of what does our currency consist? Aside from 
national-bank notes, the issuance of which is no longer per- 
mitted and which are now being withdrawn from circulation 
as rapidly as possible, we have only two kinds of lawful 
money in circulation in the United States, namely, the Fed- 
eral Reserve note and the silver certificate. We have, of 
course, silver, nickel, and copper coins, but I am speaking of 
currency. Gold is no longer lawful money. Not only may 
no gold be coined under existing law, but it is unlawful for a 
citizen even to possess any gold of the value of more than 
$100. Furthermore, none of our money is redeemable in 
gold. 

What, then, is this money which, as I have said, consists of 
Federal Reserve notes and silver certificates, and what is it 
that gives this money its value or purchasing power? 

A silver certificate is a piece of paper upon which is 
printed the denomination of the bill and the statement that 
the United States Treasury will pay that amount to the 
bearer in silver dollars upon demand. Our silver certificates 
are our ordinary $1, $5, and $10 bills. The silver certificate 
is the only kind of money we have which is redeemable in 
metal or metal coins. Since nobody wants to carry silver 
dollars about with him, nobody ever demands payment of a 
silver certificate from the United States Treasury. 

The silver dollar in which the certificate is redeemable has 
an intrinsic value of about 50 cents. The certificate, how- 
ever, is worth 100 cents and will purchase 100 cents’ worth 
of goods or services, and so will the coined silver dollar upon 
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which it is issued. The value of the silver certificate, of 
course, does not depend upon the 50 cents’ worth of silver 
in the Treasury, which is the specific metallic security or 
reserve upon which it is issued. If it depended on that, ob- 
viously, it would be worth only 50 cents. The reason the 
Silver certificate or the coined silver dollar is worth 100 cents 
instead of 50 cents is because the United States Government 
says it is worth that much and because the faith and credit 
and the wealth and the taxing power of the Government is 
strong enough to make the statement good. 

Now, what is a Federal Reserve note? A Federal Reserve 
note is a piece of paper upon which is printed the denomina- 
tion of the bill and the statement that the United States 
will pay that amount to the bearer upon demand in lawful 
money. Since the only lawful money at present in circula- 
tion is the Federal Reserve note, the silver certificate, and 
the silver, nickle, and copper coins, a person demanding pay- 
ment of the note at the Treasury could only receive in pay- 
ment another Federal Reserve note, or its equivalent in silver 
certificates, or silver coins. Nobody, of course, ever demands 
payment either of a silver certificate or a Federal Reserve 
note because there would be no sense in doing so. The Fed- 
eral Reserve note and the silver certificate are money—the 
only kind of money we have—and that is all there is to it. 

Now, what is behind the Federal Reserve note, and what is 
it that gives it its value as money? It is the same thing that 
gives the silver certificate and the coined silver dollar their 
value—the faith and credit, the wealth and the taxing power 
of the Government which issues it. 

It is true that even although none of our money is redeem- 
able in gold its issuance is based, theoretically at least, upon 
the gold reserve in the Treasury. That gold reserve is an 
enormous thing. It is twice as large as it was when our 
money, under the gold standard, was actually redeemable in 
gold, and when we had more currency in circulation than 
we have now. The gold reserve in the Treasury of the 
United States is larger than that of all other governments in 
the world combined. That gold reserve today is a little over 
ten and one-quarter billion dollars, or more than twice as 
much as all the money of all kind in circulation in the United 
States today, including Federal Reserve notes, silver certifi- 
cates, and national-bank notes still outstanding. 

The Federal Reserve note has the strongest gold backing of 
any money in the world, and yet, after all, since neither the 
Federal Reserve note nor the silver certificate nor any other 
money is redeemable in gold, its real value, like that of all 
other money, is the faith and the credit of the Government, 
which in wealth and resources and taxing power is infinitely 
greater than the ten billions of gold metal which it has piled 
up in its Treasury. That amount, huge as it is, would only 
be enough to operate the Government about 2 years if that 
were all the wealth the Government had. And, incidentally, 
if that were all the wealth the Government had, its money 
would be worth nothing at all. 

Thus, the most casual analysis of what the Federal Reserve 
note is should be enough to destroy the argument that it is 
fiat or printing-press money. If it is printing-press money 
we will have to get along with it anyway, because aside from 
silver and silver certificates it is the only money we have at 
present. 

Equally untenable is the contention that the new issue of 
$3,000,000,000 of Federal Reserve notes under the Frazier- 
Lemke bill would constitute uncontrolled inflation or that it 
would make the notes any more fiat or printing press than 
they are now. 

There is a limit, of course, to the amount of currency or 
money of any kind that a government may properly issue. 
The decision as to that matter is placed by the Constitution 
in the hands of the Congress, which has exclusive authority 
to “coin and issue money and to regulate the value thereof.” 
The question at issue is, therefore, before the proper tribunal 
or forum. 

The only legitimate argument against a new issue of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes is, it seems to me, that the size of it 
would unduly expand the currency. That contention, if it 
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could be sustained, would be sufficient. But that it would 
be uncontrolled inflation, as some have persisted, is not a 
legitimate argument at all; first, because the amount of the 
issue is definitely limited in the bill; second, because it is 
issued for a specific object, and automatically ceases with the 
accomplishment of that object; and, third, because under 
the provisions of the bill a certain portion of the issue may 
be withdrawn from time to time to whatever extent may be 
necessary to keep the amount of currency outstanding in 
line with the actual currency needs. In this respect the 
Treasury has the same discretion that it has over any cur- 
rency now outstanding. This argument, therefore, must 
fail because it is directly contradicted by the provisions of 
the bill itself. 

As for the contention that $3,000,000,000 is too great an 
addition to the notes at present outstanding and that it 
would cause a strain on the gold reserve in the Treasury or 
on the credit of the Government, it is only necessary to 
observe that after this issue is made we will still have a 
gold reserve in the Treasury of more than 100 percent of all 
the money then outstanding and in circulation. This is 
twice as large a reserve as we had under the gold standard 
when you could actually take a Federal Reserve note to the 
Treasury and get gold for it. When our money was literally 
redeemable in gold a gold reserve of from 40 to 60 percent 
was considered sufficient, and that is all we ever had. Now, 


when our money is not redeemable in gold it is objected | 
that a gold reserve of 100 percent behind these notes is not | 


sufficient. 

And so again the charge of inflation against this bill re- 
duces itself upon analysis to an absurdity. There is no 
inflation in the Frazier-Lemke bill. 

But the gold reserve in the Treasury is not the only tangi- 
ble thing this bill offers in the way of security for the Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. In addition to that gold reserve the 
Frazier-Lemke bill places in the Treasury of the United 
States, as a further security for this specific issue $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of farm mortgages. The new issue would be 
100 percent sound without this, upon the basis of the gold 
reserve alone. But in addition to that 100-percent gold 
reserve it has as security something which no other money 
has ever had—the land of the Nation itself. 

Here, then, Mr. Chairman, is a proposal which, it seems 
to me, meets all the requirements that a Federal farm mort- 
gage refinancing bill ought to meet or that it can meet. Here 
is offered a solution for a problem which we all agree must 
be solved in some way if agriculture is to be restored to its 
rightful and necessary place in our economic structure. 

I have tried to discuss this bill fairly, temperately, and 
upon what I believe to be its merits. I have tried to answer 
all of the objections that have been raised to it and to answer 
them upon their merits. I intend to vote for the biil upon 
its merits and without regard for any consideration of par- 
tisanship or political expediency. Let me repeat what I 
suggested in the beginning—that that consideration has no 
proper place either in the discussion or the vote upon this 
bill, and that I hope that in the vote, at least, it will be 
given none on either side of the aisle. 

Let me say with all the sincerity I can that if the authors 
of this bill were Democrats instead of Republicans I would 
be supporting it with just as much energy as I am supporting 
it now. If it were an administration bill, instead of one to 
which the administration is opposed, I would not only be 
supporting it myself but I would also be doing my best to 
persuade all Republicans to support it. 

There is a proper place for partisanship in the considera- 
tion of some kinds of legislation. There are many bills in 
which to follow the call of party leadership is not only po- 
litically expedient but entirely legitimate and proper. The 
Frazier-Lemke bill, however, is not one of those bills, and I 
respectfully suggest to those who may consider it to be such 
that they will find they have made a serious mistake in that 
regard. Opponents may not be aware of it, but those of us 
who have been supporting this legislation here have had the 
satisfaction of knowing from the first that in this fight we 
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have been representing the hopes and the desires of more 
people than have ever before united in a demand for any 
legislation of national scope, and that that demand is en- 
tirely nonpartisan in its character. 

Gentlemen who may be inclined to view this legislation 
from a partisan angle should remember that 33 States of 
the Union have by formal resolution of their State legis- 
latures petitioned the Congress to pass this bill, and that 
those resolutions, which are now on file in this body, come 
from Democratic and Republican States alike. There is not 
a single State which is generally classed as an agricultural 
State that has failed to adopt and file such a resolution with 
the Congress. Practically every unit of the Grange and the 
Farmer Union in the United States has formally gone on 
record in favor of this bill, and in doing so not a single one 
of them took a partisan view of this legislation. 

And so let me suggest to those who have sounded the call 
to partisan solidarity on the majority side that the demand 
for this legislation comes as strongly from Democrats as 
from Republicans. Let me suggest that Democratic farmers 
are more concerned in saving their farms than they are in 
voting straight party tickets. And let me warn those who 
have sought to make a partisan issue of this measure that 
if it is defeated upon that basis there will be as many Demo- 
cratic farmers as Republican farmers to reckon with when 
the membership of this House is called upon to give an 
accounting to the country of the action it is to take today. 

Six million farm families this afternoon are looking to the 
National House of Representatives with hopes raised higher 
than they have ever been before. Thirty million farmers are 


asking us to give them a chance to save their farms and 
their homes by helping them to lift from their shoulders 
the mortgage load which is crushing them and destroying 


their industry. To American agriculture this bill means a 
new Magna Carta. As the Representatives of the people in 
the supreme lawmaking body of the Nation we have it in 
our hands today to grant that new charter to the farmer or 
to withhold it from him. Let us not withhold it. Let us 
affix to it the seal of our approval. Let us grant the charter 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BorLeav]. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, in the brief time at my 
disposal I want to discuss one phase of the Frazier-Lemke 
bill that I know has been informally discussed by Members 
while sitting in their seats and in the cloakrooms during 
the time this bill has been under consideration. I hope I 
may be able to assist in clarifying one part of the bill and 
that I may be able to give some information to those Mem- 
bers who have not given this matter thorough consideration. 
I refer to that provision of the bill that permits loans to be 
made up to the fair value of the land and 75 percent of the 
value of the insurable improvements. 

Many Members who have demonstrated, by voting for con- 
sideration of this bill, that they desire to have an oppor- 
tunity to fwlly discuss and consider the bill, have stated that 
there is one provision that they feel is fundamentally wrong 
and that they cannot support the bill unless that provision 
is amended. 

They feel it is an objectionable feature of the bill, and for 
that reason I want to devote my time to explain it, if I can, 
in the hope that those Members of the House who have that 
conviction may understand the position of those of us who 
are advocating the enactment of the Frazier-Lemke bilil. 

Objection is voiced to making lcans up to the full value 
of the land. It has been stated that a loan to the full value 
of the land is a departure from accepted policy and is un- 
sound. Some Members point to the fact that commercial 
loans have seldom been made in an amount greater than 
50 percent of the value of a farm. They point out that in 
the case of home owners the H. O. L. C. does not lend up to 
the full value of the home, but loans an amount not in excess 
of 80 percent of the value of the home. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a vast difference between a farm 
loan and a home loan. In the first place a home loan is not 
a loan made on business property. The home loan is not 
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based on property needed for making a livelihood, whereas, 
on the other hand, a farm loan includes both a home loan 
and a business loan. A farmer obtains a loan to enable him 
to carry on a basic industry of this country. There is a 
vast difference between the two types of loans. 

For that reason, we are justified in making a distinction 
between a farm loan and a home loan. Under the terms of 
this bill, a farmer can borrow only 75 percent of the value 
of the insurable improvements. The insurable value does 
not mean the full value, and as a result, the farmer will not 
be able to borrow as great a percentage cf the value of that 
part of his farm that constitutes his home as can the home 
owner borrow from the H. O. L. C. at the present time. 
Under the present provisions of the bill, we undertake to 
provide for the making of a loan up to the full, fair value of 
the land. In my judgment, that is not too much to loan a 
farmer who is in need of refinancing at present depressed 
values. There is no danger of the Federal land banks being 
required to take over these lands, and after all that is the 
test of the security of the loan. No one would object to 
making a loan on any piece of property in the world, up to 
100 percent of its value, if he was assured that principal and 
interest would be paid. In determining the soundness of a 
loan, the test is whether or not the loan will be repaid in full 
with interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that a loan up to the full value 
of the land and 75 percent of the value of the insurable im- 
provements, under the provisions of this bill, is a much better 
loan than those which have been made by the Farm Credit 
Administration under existing law. In other words, the 
Farm Credit Administration will have greater assurance of 
getting its money back from loans made under the provisions 
of this bill at 1% percent interest than it has of being 
repaid on loans made up to 40 percent of the value of the 
farms at 4 percent interest under the present Farm Credit 
Act. 

Why do I make this statement? We will assume the case 
of a farmer who has a thousand-dollar farm. In the first 
place, he may not borrow an amount equal to the full value 
of the farm if his debts are less than its full fair value. 
If a farmer has farm lands worth a thousand dollars, and 
he has a mortgage or other lien of $500 against it, all he 
could borrow would be $500, but if his indebtedness should 
amount to a thousand dollars, he could then borrow a thou- 
sand dollars under the provisions of the pending bill. He 
borrows this money at a rate of interest of 14% percent. Is 
it not a fact that a mortgage of $1,000 on a $1,000 farm is 
better security, is more apt to be repaid, when it carries an 
interest rate of 14% percent and an amortization of 1% per- 
cent per year, than a $500 mortgage on a $1,000 farm that 
carries interest of 4 percent? A farmer is in a better posi- 
tion to repay a loan of $1,000 with 114-percent interest than 
he would be to repay a loan of $500 if the interest rate was 
4 percent. That is plain arithmetic. In other words, under 
the provisions of this bill a farmer can more easily carry a 
$1,700 mortgage than he can a $1,000 mortgage under exist- 
ing conditions; that is really the test of whether or not the 
security provided under this bill is adequate to guarantee the 
repayment of the loan. 

May I ask this further question. Assuming there are two 
farms of equal value having mortgages against them; one 
for $1,000, with interest at the rate of 1% percent, and the 
other with a $1,000 mortgage with interest at the rate of 
4 or 5 percent. Would you prefer to buy the farm subject 
to the mortgage which bears 1% percent interest or the 
farm with the mortgage bearing 5 or 6 percent interest? 

Mr. DINGELL. Is the gentleman asking a question to be 
answered? 

Mr. BOILEAU. No. I am simply presenting the argu- 
ment in the form of a question that answers itself. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that anyone who wants to 
purchase a farm would rather buy a farm with a $1,000 
mortgage, bearing interest at the rate of 1% percent than 
to buy one with a mortgage against it of $500 or $600, 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 or 6 percent. What does 
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this mean? It means that a farm upon which one of these 
14%-percent interest loans are made will take on an addi- 
tional security value. There would be less likelihood of such 
farms being foreclosed upon, because the owner could more 
easily pay his interest. On the other hand, if such a farmer 
is pressed, he could readily sell his farm subject to the 
mortgage, and there would be no danger of the mortgage 
being foreclosed. There is absolutely no danger, as I see it, 
of these loans being foreclosed, and the Farm Credit Ad- 


ministration being forced to take over the property. 


(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, such a 
loan at 144-percent interest, based on the full fair value of 
the land and 75 percent of the value of insurable improve- 
ments, is amply and fully secured. 

I call attention to the further fact that the Government 
of the United States will make money if we enact this bill 
into law. 

The Federal Government will make a profit in excess of 
$1,400,000,000. Even if there should be some losses on loans, 
which I cannot conceive, the profit which will be made by 
the Government would more than reimburse us for any such 
losses. 

This is the situation as I see it, and this is why I believe 
the bill in its present form should be approved; but I know 
there are a great many Members who want to go along with 
this legislation who are fearful of this one provision that I 
have referred to, and I also know that many gentlemen in 
the cloakrooms have successfully used this argument against 
the measure. 

The steering committee had meetings last night and this 
morning and this matter was thoroughly discussed. Many 
Members of the House, in addition to the steering com- 
mittee, who are friendly to the legislation, and who will vote 
for it, whether it is amended in this particular or not, de- 
cided that it was advisable to submit an amendment which 
will limit the loans to 80 percent of the value of the land, 
plus 75 percent of the value of the insurable improvements. 
[Applause.] 

I do not think such an amendment is necessary, but I 
am going to support it. I am going along with other sup- 
porters of the bill and vote for such an amendment because 
we feel that the farmers will actually be taken care of and 
we feel further that the loan on such a basis will be large 
enough to take care of practically all the farmers who are 
in distress. Such loans may not be large enough to take 
care of all of them but it is the best we can hope to get, 
and we are hopeful that the membership of the House, in 
the interest of the passage of the bill, will accept the 
amendment which will be offered by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Lemke]. With this amend- 
ment and other amendments which we propose to offer and 
which have been given thorough and full consideration, we 
believe the bill will be in such form as will satisfy those 
Members who have expressed a desire to go along with this 
general type of legislation, but who have conscientious con- 
victions against some particular provisions now in the bill 
and which we do not regard as being fundamental. 

We have not compromised on fundamental principles, but 
we have made some concessions which we hope will appeal 
to the intelligent judgment of the membership of the 
House. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this brief 
time in order to read to you a letter which has just been sent 
to me, expressing the wishes and the hopes of some 
50,000,000 people. 

Wage earners are involved in the proposition now pending 
before the House, as are all classes of our citizens, and I wish 
to read to you a letter from the president of the American 
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Federation of Labor with reference to this bill It is ad- 
dressed to me as the Speaker of the House: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1936. 
Hon. JosEPH W. Byrrns, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN: The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, which is now meeting here in Washington, 
gave special consideration to the provisions of the Frazier-Lemke 
Act. ‘The council is in thorough accord with all practical legisla- 
tion which has been advanced for the purpose of relieving the eco- 
nomic situation existing among the farmers of the Nation. We 
wish to see them helped and assisted by the Federal Government. 
This fact was demonstrated when labor gave united support to the 
enactment of the processing tax which was embodied in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

The executive council of the American Federation of Labor, how- 
ever, is opposed to the Frazier-Lemke Act, largely because of the 
inflation feature of this proposed legislation. 

Labor knows and understands that the proposal to print and 
circulate billions of currency as proposed in the Frazier-Lemke Act 
will very vitally affect the economic well-being and status of labor. 
We know quite well that when inflation of the kind and character 
embodied in the Frazier-Lemke Act is adopted commodity prices 
rise but wages stand still. We cannot subscribe to this sort of 
economic philosophy. Labor would suffer reduction in living 
standards, reduced buying power, and the problem of unemploy- 
ment would become more acute. There are other features of the 
bill which are highly objectionable. 

For this reason we call upon our friends in Congress to vote 
against the enactment of this legislation. We are confident that 
the best interests of the wage earners of the Nation would suffer 
very greatly if by any chance the Frazier-Lemke bill would be 
enacted into law. 

We sincerely hope and trust that the Frazier-Lemke Act will be 
defeated. We rely upon the friends of labor to vote against this 
proposed inflation legislation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


I have read this communication to the Members of the 
House because, as I said at the outset, this bill concerns the 
entire country as well as the farmers, in whom I am as deeply 
interested as any man on the floor of the House. All of my 
ancestors, almost without exception, were farmers, and I have 
always been interested in all legislation which looked to their 
best interests; but as a Representative upon the floor of this 
House pledged not only to the farmers but to all classes, I 
cannot vote for a bill which makes a clear discrimination in 
favor of one class as against other classes of our people in 
this country, and the people whom I represent neither expect 
nor want me to do so. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SumNERs]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to com- 
pliment the Members of the House on each side of this bill 
for the manner in which this discussion has been carried on. 
Whenever I do not agree with anybody, I know somebody is 
wrong, and I may be that somebody. 

This is one of the most important bills that has been 
proposed since I have been here. I have been connected 
with the effort to do something for agriculture ever since I 
have been in Congress. With all respect to my distinguished 
friend who has introduced this bill, I believe this sort of 
proposed legislation is hurtful to the interests of agriculture. 

There are two groups—and I mean no offense—hurtful 
to every forward movement—one who do not want to do 
anything and the other who want to go too fast. The latter, 
in my judgment, is the most hurtful. 

If the cause of the American farmer is to be supported, 
he has got to go along with the other people. He must 
not run out ahead of public opinion and public support. 

When I was a boy back in Tennessee pulling a steep hill a 
boy went along behind the wagon with a rock to scotch the 
wagon. He did a good service, but if he had gotten too 
enthusiastic about his part of the program and got his rock 
ahead of the wagon he would have stalled the team, and the 
wagon might have rolled down the hill and made it necessary 
to pull the hill again with a tired team. It would have been 
more difficult. If we put the agricultural program beyond 
the support of public opinion, we will lose the support of 
those on whom we must depend. 
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As has been said, this bill deals with capital structure. It 
proposes that the Federal Government shall advance every 
penny sufficient to buy farms; every penny necessary to pay 
off the indebtedness of farms mortgaged up to 100 percent 
of the value of the farm, te be paid for with printed money— 
by inflation of the currency. 

Mr. Borieav, the able champion of this bill, stated the 
correct facts a minute ago when he said that this bill deals 
with the agricultural business. 

If we advance this printed money, $3,000,000,000, to pay 
off all the capital investment of farmers, what are we going 
to say when the busted merchant or manufacturer comes 
in and asks Congress for billions of the same sort of money 
to go into business again? 

If the Government advances 100 percent to take care of 
the mortgage on the farm or to buy a new farm as this 
bill provides, what can we say when the people of the cities 
come and say, “We want you to advance 100 percent of the 
value of our property to take care of the debts that we 
owe as you have done for the farmers”, or “We want you 
to advance 100 percent of the cost of property we want to 
buy as you have done for the farmers’, and then the busi- 
nessmen come with their demands. They all come with 
demands which require inflation. 

Is there anybody in this Chamber now who can get him- 
self to believe that we will not have to face these problems 
tomorrow if we pass this bill? The arrangement in this 
bill is to authorize the issuance of $3,000,000,000, turned out 
from the printing presses. The gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. LemKE] talked about provisions in the bill 
which are concessions to the psychology of the people. He 
provides for bonds, as a concession to that psychology, and 
puts the interest at 14% percent on the bonds to insure they 
cannot be sold. I will not say it is slick stuff. But any- 
body knows that a bond is not going to sell with 142-percent 
interest which runs for 47 years and is based upon the full 
value of the property. Stripped of the words in the bill, 
the arrangement is to issue $3,000,000,000 of currency from 
the printing press to do all this business we are talking about. 

Then come the home owners from the cities. 

What will the Government have to do then? Advance 
them a hundred cents on the dollar and also advance 1006 
percent of the cost of the property they buy. Who can 
stand against that demand if you pass this bill? Then what 
is the next thing? Issue about six or eight billion dollars 
more from the printing presses to take care of that. When 
that is done, can you stand against the merchant, manufac- 
turer, and other business people who say, “I have had a busi- 
ness. It has been wrecked in these trying times. I want the 
money to start another business.” That is what Mr. LEMKE 
proposes in this bill for the farmers. Can we stop there? 
This bill proposes to supply every dollar of the value of the 
farm either to pay off a mortgage or buy a new farm. That 
is more than other people are getting. That is more than 
other people will agree farmers are to have. Why drive 
away friends by such proceedings? The country is not will- 
ing to enter upon a program of billions of dollars of infla- 
tion, and upon this new peril to the national credit. Why 
propose it in the name of agriculture? That is too much to 
ask now in the name of the farmers of this country. I say 
this sort of a bill offered as a demand of agriculture upon 
the Government, upon all the rest of the people of the coun- 
try is bad business, and is calculated to drive from the farm- 
ers of the country the support which it has taken years of 
constant tactful effort to get. I understand money is being 
advanced now to farmers at 3% percent. That would not 
have been possible except for the support of the people of 
the cities, the business people, and the laboring people there. 
Farmers have not got the votes. They have got to get these 
people to vote with them. . 

This bill is being forced over the protest of labor, as ex- 
pressed in the letter just read by the Speaker from the 
President of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Green. 
Labor has been the friend of agriculture. Mr. Green says 
his people would suffer from this inflation. He asked that 
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the farmers do not press the bill. He gives his reasons. 
Farmers cannot afford to throw away that support and the 
support of other groups who have thus far gone along with 
the agricultural program. I will not follow Mr. Lemxe. I 
will not put my farmers in the attitude of demanding this 
bill. I will not put them in an attitude hostile to those 
without whose support they could not have made progress 
in the development of their program. I prefer to follow 
MarVIN Jones, chairman of the Agricultural Committee, who 
is opposing this bill. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Only to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. 
wanted hundreds of millions of dollars? 
money. Why not the farmers? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. We are dealing only with this 
bill now. Shall we or not pass this bill is the only question 
now. I hold no brief to defend any group. Are my state- 
ments correct or not? Does the gentleman challenge any 
statement I have made? He cannot. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I challenge the gentleman there. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But you cannot challenge a sin- 
gle statement I have made. I know you have got sense and 
I know you are honest. [Laughter and applause.] You will 
not challenge a single statement I have made. I know the 
gentleman. He is a good fellow. [Laughter.] 

I have been making every effort since I came here to build 
up support for the cause of agriculture. With the slogan 
that we want for the farmers of this country only that which 
we are willing others may have and only that which is in 
line with the general public interest, we have finally won the 
support of the people of the country. It has been a long, 
hard fight. Twenty-two years ago in this Chamber I dis- 
cussed the city man’s interest in the economic problem of 
agriculture. With that slogan and that policy we have won 
for agriculture a recognition and a public interest which it 
never had before. 

The plain practical proposition is this: Are we who come 
from the agricultural districts going to put up to the people 
of the Nation in the name of agriculture a proposition like 
this, not only calculated but certain to lose for the farmers 
of this country much of kindly interest and support. You 
heard the Speaker read a letter from Mr. Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, opposing as inimica- 
ble to labor the inflationary features and other features of 
the bill. Labor has stood with the farmers until Mr. Lemke 
brought this bill in here that drove them out. I say this sort 
of thing is not in the best interests of the agricultural people 
of this country. We do not have the votes. We must have 
support. I do not have time to discuss the other features 
of this bill. I emphasize in my time this one point. 

Now I like the gentleman from North Dakota (Mr. Lemxe]. 
He is one of the most resourceful and lovable men in this 
House, but he has got a philosophy of Government and ideas 
about dealing with the problems of our farmers which come 
from somewhere that mine do not come from. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. FuLmMeEr]. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I am hoping that we will 
all keep our coats on and not be carried away from the real 
merits of this bill by the many statements made by the 
opponents, which do not have anything to do with any 
phase of the bill, and that we may be able to give fair and 
just consideration to same. 

I admire the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners], but 
at least two-thirds of the statements made by him were 
about what will happen hereafter in connection with legisla- 
tion for other groups. Is it not a fact that we have these 
arguments to contend with on every bill that we bring up 
in this House, regardless of what group we are trying to 
help? 


What about big business that came and 
They got their 
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What about my colleague from North Carolina, one of 
the best orators of the House. He says, “I cannot vote for 
this bill because it was introduced by a Republican.” This 
type of statement is usual because it will sound good in the 
gentleman’s district. 

More than that, he says that for all these years we have 
had a system that he does not expect to depart from. I do 
not know what system the gentleman was referring to; but 
I want to say to him that if it is the system we have had 
for the past 50 years, whereby the money changers of this 
country have been able to bring about deflation and inflation 
at will, not by issuing currency, which has robbed the inde- 
pendent merchants of the country, put the farmers into 
bankruptcy and the unemployed into bread lines, then I am 
not interested in the gentleman’s system. 

What about the statement of our majority leader? We 
all admire and respect our majority leader. He said this 
bill would be in the interest of only 4 percent of the people 
and certainly would not take care of but about 15 percent 
of the farmers. That statement was made by the Farm 
Credit Administration. I want to refer to two or three of 
these statements. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. FULMER. In one moment. My friends, I want to 
say to you, it is misleading. That is the statement carried 
in this document sent out by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. What about the program that we have today under 
the Farm Credit Administration? Is it not a fact that they 
have refinanced or financed only $3,000,000,000 worth of 
land mortgages up to this good hour, taking care of only 15 
percent of the farmers? We do not hear the gentleman 
complaining about this. This type of statement is made by 
many of the opponents of the bill. But this bill—oh, no; it 
is different. “It discriminates”, so say those opposing the 
bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman 
yield to me, having referred to me? 

Mr. FULMER. In just 1 minute. This statement sent 
down by the Farm Credit Administration refers to what we 
have done about bringing up farm prices. Let us take cotton, 
for instance. Prior to 1932 the farmer had to sell about 20 
to 25 bales to pay interest on a $10,000 mortgage, at 614 
cents. These mortgages were held by private interests and 
insurance companies. This document states that now we 
have these prices up on cotton at this time so that it takes 
only six bales of cotton to pay the interest on a $10,000 land- 
bank mortgage. But, my friends, the same farmer under 
the Lemke bill could pay the interest on this same mortgage 
with three bales of cotton. 

Another argument raised against the bill by every man 
from the city district is, “What are you going to do about 
the $21,000,000,000 that my people owe on their homes?” 

We are not considering city homes in this bill. When we 
passed the H. O. L. C. we did not try to include the farmers. 
You did not take care of the $21,000,000,000 under the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. If we are ever to rehabilitate 
this country, it will be when you put the farmers on a fair 
basis. [Applause.] 

There is nothing wrong with the Lemke bill, except it did 
not come through the proper channels; it did not come here 
in a strait jacket. Now, my good friend, the chairman of 
this committee, Mr. Jones, has a good bill proposing to issue 
currency. It was reported at the same time this bill was 
reported. It is a good bill. I should be glad to vote for it. 
But it did not come through the regular channels; it did not 
come in under a strait jacket, therefore it has never been 
considered on the floor of the House. I want to ask the 
chairman, Mr. Jones, now why he did not get a rule from 
the Rules Committee for the consideration of his bill. He 
probably would answer that the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee would not give him a rule. In speaking about the 
manner in which bills come to the Congress and that are 
considered by the Congress, I am not referring to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He is one of the best Presidents 
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we have ever had in the White House; he is interested in the 
common people; but would to God we could get some men 
like some of our leaders, the Speaker, if you please, and a few 
others on the advisory council, instead of the type of people 
that appear to be the President’s advisers. Even the leaders 
of this House cannot reach the President; and I am sure, 
along with me, they do not agree with some of the things 
that are being done at this time and the manner in which 
the program is being administered. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the Frazier-Lemke bill deals only with 
those farmers who now have mortgages on their farms and 
those who have lost their farms and want to repurchase 
same or some other farm and to certain tenants under cer- 
tain conditions. 

The bill proposes to use the same machinery that has 
been set up—that is, the Farm Credit Administration. The 
bill does not set up any new machinery, new high-salaried 
jobs, neither will it call for additional employees, except as 
provided for under section 10, which is very necessary if we 
are to have the bill properly administered. 

Now, it has been said by those opposing this bill, especially 
the Liberty League, that this is an inflationary bill. Let us 
see about this. For the past 3 years we have issued billions 
of bonds bearing 3- and 4-percent interest, which has 
proven to be a godsend to those who, during the Republican 
reign, made untold millions at the expense of small specu- 
lators, independent business concerns, labor, and agricul- 
ture. The great masses have been bled white during this 
period, farmers losing their farms, independent merchants 
forced into bankruptcy, labor placed in bread lines, there- 
fore, their purchasing power gone, and, as stated, these 
monopolistic parasites, the rich, composed of a very few 
of the 125,000,000 citizens of this great Republic are placing 
their money in these bonds. Every time one of these bond 
issues have been offered they have been gobbled up and con- 
Siderably oversubscribed in each instance. 

When you mention this bill to those who oppose same, 
the first thing they will say is: “I am not going to vote for 
a bill that proposes to print $3,000,000,000 worth of paper 
money.” 

Now, let us see what we propose to do under this bill. 

We propose to issue $3,000,000,000 worth of bonds bearing 
an interest rate of 14% percent. These bonds as issued from 
time to time will be offered to the investing public, as we 
have been doing in the past. These will be 47-year bonds, 
backed by the best collateral in the world, that is, the earth, 
from whence all real wealth originates. 

Farmers will pay 142-percent amortization payment into 
@ revolving fund. This fund will be used as it accumulates 
to buy in these bonds as an investment and for retirement 
at the end of 47 years. 

You ask, “Can we sell these bonds?” 

Well, out of our past experience we find that every time 
Government bonds are offered, they are oversubscribed, as 
previously stated. 

On March 12 the Secretary of the Treasury offered for sale 
114-percent Treasury notes, receiving total cash subscrip- 
tions amounting to three and one-fourth billion dollars. 
The award in this instance in these notes amounted to six 
and three-fourths billion dollars. 

The amount subscribed over and above the amount deliv- 
ered would indicate the eagerness on the part of investors 
to buy these bonds. If, however, these bonds do not sell 
when offered, then we have the right under the bill to go to 
the Federal Reserve banks and have currency issued on these 
bonds. Why not? This privilege has been given to banks 
for many years. 

As president of a national bank, back in the teens, I was 
privileged to buy 2-percent consol bonds and have cur- 
rency issued in the name of my bank, dollar for dollar, with- 
out any cost to my bank except a small amount for paper 
and the printing of the currency. This currency was ex- 
pended through my bank, and in the meantime we were 
drawing 2-percent interest on our bonds. 

Since that time the Federal Reserve Act has been so 
amended that banks can put up your note, my note, as well 
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as farmers’ notes and mortgages, all of which these banks 
are receiving from 6- to 8-percent interest thereon, and have 
currency issued. 

Under this bill, if we have to issue currency, the Govern- 
ment will get the 142-percent interest on the bonds that will 
be put up as collateral with the Federal Reserve banks. 

I imagine that the Liberty League has in mind, in oppos- 
ing this bill, that it is all right for bankers to do this, but, 
farmers, why, they should make themselves comfortable and 
satisfied by continuing to feed and clothe the world without 
profit, even to the extent of losing their farms, by continu- 
ing to pay 4-, 5-, and as high as 8-percent interest on their 
land mortgages. 

Who is getting these milions from the high interest rates 
on these tax-exempt bonds which are bringing poverty to 
agriculture and encouraging communism in this country? 

Certainly it is not the Government. 

We all know that those actively engaged in business and 
industry are not; therefore, labor employed by these busi- 
ness concerns and by industry are not geiting any of these 
millions. 

As stated, the rich, who refuse to put their money into 
active business, which would give employment to the unem- 
ployed, so as to restore the purchasing power of that great 
class of wage earners, are securing these benefits. 

Oh, we hear much these days about the Government’s going 
into business, thereby competing with private business. I 
am against the Government’s going into business, any line of 
business, that can be handied by the citizens of the coun-' 
try, except for the reason that this administration had to 
enter many lines of business because banks were broke and 
could not make loans and business and industry slowed down 
and in a great many instances closed their places of busi- 
ness and closed down their industries. 

You know, in their estimation, it is all right for business 
and industry to control their production at the expense of 
placing millions of wage earners in bread lines; but when it 
comes to farmers, we must encourage them to increase their 
production so that the poor and unemployed might buy 
cheaply, while farmers are going into bankruptcy. 

It is my belief that Mr. Roosevelt wants to get out of 
business, and will do so if and when banks begin to make 
loans and when business and industry put the unemployed 
to work on a fair wage scale. 

Now, what is the sane and sensible view in issuing cur- 
rency under this bill? 

It is my firm belief that if we have to issue currency we 
will not reach the amount of $1,000,000,000 at any time; 
and if so, there is a provision in the bill providing for the 
retirement of this currency from time to time. If this bill 
is passed and signed by the President during this session of 
Congress, I feel sure, if the bonds do not sell, although I 
firmly believe that when offered from time to time they will 
be oversubscribed, that we would not be able to use over 
one-half billion of currency between now and the time when 
Congress meets next January. If at that time, out of our 
experience, we find that the act should be amended, it can 
be done. 

Iam as much against uncontrolled inflation as any Member 
of this House. However, after having passed through the 
deflation beginning in 1921 and the credit inflation of 1928-29, 
I would not mind having a little of some other type of 
inflation. 

What happened in 1921, when the Federal Reserve banks 
under Governor Harding increased interest rates and called 
the banks of the country to pay their indebtedness? I can 
tell you because I was a victim. 

I was president of a small country bank making loans to 
farmers. We had no trouble in rediscounting our paper with 
our corresponding bank or the Federal Reserve bank. It was 
stated that farmers must increase their production in order 
to take care of starving people, in that we had just come out 
of an awful war. Why, my little bank, with twenty-five 
thousand capital and twelve and one-half thousand reserve, 
borrowed $100,000 in 1921. When Governor Harding issued 
his orders given to him by the money changers of the East, 
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cotton prices fell from 35 cents per pound to 8 cents per 
pound, and from that time on banks began to cave in, mil- 
lions of depositors lost their life savings by the thousands, 
and farmers have been losing their farms from that time on. 

What happened in 1928-29? Speculators and investors and 
stock and bond sellers were furnished all the money they 
wanted by the Federal Reserve banlzs and the large banking 
interests of the country, and you know what happened when 
the crash came in 1929. 

Perhaps that is the kind of inflation that you people who 
oppose this bill want. 

One of the things we need today is a line of credit to busi- 
ness and industry. But those in control of the finances of the 
country prefer to hoard their cash and place same in high- 
interest, tax-exempt bonds and soak the taxpayers of the 
country. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, let me give you a picture 
as to just what has been going on during the past, and even 
at the very present time. 

I know of a farmer who in 1913 bought a large farm, 
paying all that he could rake and scrape on same, giving as 
part payment a mortgage of the farm for $18,000 at 6-per- 
cent interest per annum. For 12 long years this farmer was 
unable to make a payment on the $18,000 indebtedness, hav- 
ing a hard time raising the interest. During these 12 years 
he paid as interest $12,960. During the last 10 years he made 
payments along, paying in full for his farm last year. Dur- 
ing the last 10 years he paid in interest $5,000. This makes 
a total interest payment over 22 years on the $18,000 mort- 
gage of $17,960, or an amount in interest equal to the amount 
of the mortgage. 

Let us take a look at this same case under the bill which 
we are considering at this time. Suppose, we will say, that 


this farmer would have paid this $18,000 in the same period 


of time, 22 years, although the bill gives him 47 years. He 
would have paid a total amount of interest of $4,800, a saving 
of $13,160. 

Let me give you a case under the financing of farm mort- 
gages by the Federal land bank at this time. 

We have a farmer borrowing $10,000 for 30 years at 4 per- 
cent interest. During this period of 30 years he will have 
paid, largely to the holders of the land-bank tax-exempt 
bonds, a total amount of interest of $12,000. 

Under the Frazier-Lemke bill this farmer would have paid 
$4,500, or a saving of $7,500. 

Let us take the case of a small farmer dealing with the 
Federal land bank. We have lots of these small farmers, 
and they usually have large families to support. 

I want you to remember that this is the type of farmer who 
was discriminated against under the Bankhead Cotton Con- 
trol Act, in that he was not given enough cotton allotment 
to pay his actual farm expenses, let alone paying interest on 
his mortgage. 

This small farmer owes $2,000, and at 4-percent interest 
rate he is called upon to pay in annually $80. During the 
30-year period in which he is allowed to liquidate his land 
mortgage, he pays in interest $2,400. 

Under the bill he would have to pay only $900 over a period 
of 30 years, or a saving of $1,500. 

Would it not be better to give this little farmer this $1,500 
than give it to those who are buying these 3- and 4-percent 
tax-exempt bonds? 

My God! Do we wonder that 65 percent of the farmers in 
South Carolina are farm tenants? With all of this purchas- 
ing power unjustly taken away from farmers, going into the 
hands of the investing public as interest rates on tax-exempt 
bonds? 

I want to say to you, my friends, who represent the large 
cities of this country, those of you who represent the indus- 
trial centers of the East, that if and when the urban homes 
of your cities will cease to be foreclosed upon, and if and 
when your wage earners have been put back to work, it will 
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farms of the country a square deal, thereby restoring their 
purchasing power. 
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I know that it is your theory that to make farmers pros- 


perous the unemployed must be put to work, that the various 


industries of the country must be protected with a tariff 


so as to be able to pay good wages, all of which will restore 


the purchasing power of the wage earners. 

Calvin Coolidge stated on one occasion: 

If we (the Republican administration) can so administer the 
affairs of Government as to make business and industry pros- 
perous, these groups will take care of agriculture and the wage 
earner, and everybody will be happy. 

Past experience has taught us that this is not true. Go 
back, if you please, to the period during the past when farm- 
ers happened to receive fairly good prices for their prod- 
ucts, which increased their purchasing power, and you will 
remember that you did not hear of any wholesale selling of 
the homes of the urban people of your cities, and in the 
meantime wage earners were employed. 

I realize that if the people are employed, and at fair 
wages, it will mean purchasing power that can be used in 
purchasing farm products and manufactured goods, all of 
which is necessary to bring about an all-around, normal 
prosperity. 

Several years ago the farmers asked for the McNary- 
Haugen equalization-fee bill. I am one of the very few men 
from the South who voted for it. 

You gave us a Farm Board that wasted millions of the tax- 
payers’ hard-earned money. 

Go back to the ConcrEssronaL Recorp at that time, and 
you will find where I stated that unless some means were 
provided to control production, pegging cotton prices would 
be just like putting millions of dollars in a rat hole. I am 
still sticking to this statement, but I do not want the kind 
of control that was given to many farmers under the Bank- 
head Act. 

There was nothing wrong with this act, but the trouble 
was in the manner in which it was administered, and in a 
great many instances our own home people were responsible. 

I realize that the Frazier-Lemke bill will not cure ail of 
the evils that farmers have, but this bill is just and fair and 
will go a long way in giving heart to that great, poverty- 
stricken people, which will encourage thrifty tenants and 
young men and women, who are leaving the farms, to 
purchase lands and engage in farming. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Doxry]. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly having 
to be in disagreement with men with whom I have served on 
the Committee on Agriculture for a number of years and with 
whom I have sat side by side and worked in behalf of the 
farmer day in and day out, month in and month out, and 
year in and year out. I say to the membership of the House, 
and the Recorp will bear me out in the statement, that dur- 
ing this administration the House Committee on Agriculture 
has never brought before the House for its consideration a 
piece of legislation that did not have the cooperation of the 
membership of the House. No legislation yet proposed by 
my Committee on Agriculture has ever been defeated in this 
House; and when we proposed legislation here with committee 
approval, the legislation was passed by the House. Why? 
This House has had and always shown great confidence in 
the Committee on Agriculture, and we members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture endeavor to iron out our differences in 
committee, in executive session, and in conference, and ap- 
pear before the membership of this House with a united 
front, you may say. In regard to this bill—H. R. 2066—the 
Committee on Agriculture has not been able to agree, and we 
do not come before you with a united front. Mr. Lemxe is 
not a member of the Committee on Agriculture. 

On both sides of this aisle there are Members who are con- 
scientious friends of the farmer. Democrats and Repub- 
licans are working and doing all they can to help the farmer, 
yet they disagree as to this legislation. I want to say to the 
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real friends of the farmer that the philosophy of some of us 
is as expressed by the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Sumners], chairman of the Judiciary Committee, who 
has preceded me on this floor. I can express it more aptly 
in the limited time I have by citing the Aesop fable, which 
tells us about the dog who had a juicy, luscious piece of steak 
in his mouth, and as he crossed the bridge he saw his reflec- 
tion in the pool beneath. He wanted that piece of steak in 
the other dog’s mouth that he saw reflected in the water, and 
in an effort to get it he opened his own mouth and lost what 
he had. I am afraid that is what will happen to the farmers 
of this country if we are not careful. 

The city Members here have cooperated with us in the 
past and helped us pass the legislation for agriculture that 
we now have on the Federal statute books, and we deeply 
appreciate it. Today we have a separate credit structure for 
agriculture which is separate and apart from industry. It is 
sound and based on a solid foundation. That is taken care 
of through the Farm Credit Administration, the land banks, 
the cooperative banks, and various agricultural lending asso- 
ciations. There is an endeavor to meet the credit needs of 
the farmer through those agencies, and we are helping the 
farmer as best we can at present. It may be stated that we 
are charging too much interest, and I agree with the state- 
ment, but the tendency, Mr. Chairman, is to lower the inter- 
est rate. This is necessarily a slow process and must be 
proceeded with in a cautious and sound manner. I know 
this administration has done more for agriculture than any 
administration in the history of this country. And nobody 
will deny that statement. [Applause.] We today have the 
lowest farm interest rate in the world, and it may be reduced, 
but not at this session of Congress. 

In the debate yesterday it developed there is a misunder- 
standing with some city Members. I have the highest regard 
for city Members; and if and when as a Member of Congress 
deeply at all times interested in the welfare of agriculture 
I promise anything, I will live up to the promise. It is evi- 
dent, from what was said yesterday, there has been some 
trading by somebody, and I am of the opinion someone is 
going to be disappointed. If there is any prornise here or 
trade, there is liable to be a dilusion, confusion, and dis- 
appointment. This bill may be passed and go tu the Senate. 
It may come back here and instead of providing $3,000,000,- 
000, as it now does, there may be provided $9,000,000,000. I 
do not know, and neither does any other Member know, what 
the situation may be, but we know what this Nation can 
stand, and we know what is sound legislation. Our commit- 
tee has always tried to bring sound and constructive legisla- 
tion before the House, and we have always endeavored to 
defend anything we brought in here as being based on sound- 
ness and on a financial structure that was genuine and worth 
while and one which meant real relief to the farmer. That 
is something for you friends of agriculture to think about. 
Does this Lemke bill do it? 

Mr. Chairman, in my limited time I cannot analyze the 
bill. This credit is forced by the provisions of this bill— 
the security is insufficient and the proponents of the bill ad- 
mit the weakness of that section by a proposed amendment 
which they expect to offer. They know the bill will be de- 
clared unconstitutional if the forced credit transaction is 
left in the bill as it is at present. Yet if the forced credit 
feature is taken out of this bill, it will never be enforced. 
It just will not work in a practical and business way. It 
has been said: Oh, you can sell these 144-percent bonds, 
but you cannot do that with these particular bonds, because 
these are 47-year bonds; and the other sales of bonds as 
cited here which have been made by this Government in- 
volved short-term bonds only. ‘There is a great difference 
on the bond market between short-term and long-term 
bonds. 

This question of refinancing any kind of indebtedness by 
the Government is a most delicate and complicated matter. 
There is very little that any of us know about the broad 
question of money—when it is sound and when it is not. 
But we all know when the Government loans the taxpayers 
money it should be on a sound basis. 
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The Committee on Agriculture reported out another re- 
financing bill known as H. R. 7593—the Jones bill. I know 
this bill—H. R. 7593—has been given much time and study by 
my distinguished chairman, Mr. Jonss, of Texas, and others 
of us privileged to be on the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. But we cannot substitute the Jones bill for this bill 
under the rules of the House. That is my opinion. I do 
know, however, that my chairman, Mr. JonEs, will offer his 
bill as a substitute at the proper time, but I am afraid that 
the point of order that will be made will be sustained by the 
Chair and that the Jones bill will not be substituted for the 
Lemke bill. 

No one can deny that this Lemke bill sets up discrimina- 
tion. On its face only about 15 percent of the farmers will 
be benefited. Eighty-five percent of the farmers will never 
be benefited by this bill even though it should become a law. 
There is no provision in this bill as to what farmers will be 
helped and what farmers will be left out. We all know that 
they cannot all be refinanced and that they all will not be 
refinanced. 

There are nearly $9,000,000,000 of farm mortgages in this 
country and, my friends, please mark this prediction of mine 
at this time. If such a plan as this becomes a law, the big 
interests, the insurance companies, the big banks, and large 
mortgage-holding companies will get rid of the farm mort- 
gages they now hold, procure what Government aid is avail- 
able, and the actual farmers of your district and of my 
district will never receive any of the contemplated and 
much-talked-of relief promised them by this Lemke bill. 

The way of this bill, if it becomes a law at this session of 
Congress, will be strewn with “broken promises.” I fear it 
will be one of the greatest disappointments the farmers of 
our country have had. Everybody knows this Lemke bill is 
not an administration measure, and the administration has 
proved that it has always had the interest of the farmer at 
heart, and no one will deny it. 

The leadership of this House have spoken against this bill. 

To my mind, it was a mistake to consider the bill at this 
time, for we all know it is not going to become a law at this 
session of Congress. Politics is behind this bill, and it is 
going to leave scars, and I am afraid it is going to hurt the 
cause of agriculture and our future efforts to do something 
really worth while for agriculture. 

We have gone a long way toward helping agriculture under 
this administration—much further than any other adminis- 
tration in the history of our country—but we have not yet 
reached our goal, and to enact this type of legislation at 
this particular time would, in my judgment, throw a monkey 
wrench into the whole agricultural program and would have 
a most unfavorable reaction, prejudicing Members of this 
House against the cause of agriculture, who have heretofore 
been our true and warm friends. 

For instance, the agricultural program that we now have, 
which is a substitute for the A. A. A., cannot pay its way 
as the original A. A. A. did, because the Supreme Court has 
said that we cannot levy processing taxes for the specific 
benefits paid directly to the producer. Yet we all know that 
an agricultural program requires a great deal of money to 
finance it, and we have this year appropriated $500,000,000 
to carry out the plans and provisions of the A. A. A. substi- 
tute that we recently passed. We could not have secured 
this appropriation if you city Members had not helped us. 
Now, if you city Members are laboring under any misappre- 
hension that if you refinance or propose to refinance farm 
mortgages to the tune of $3,000,000,000, this farm bloc, who 
are sponsoring this Frazier-Lemke bill, will in turn help you 
to pass legislation here that will refinance some mortgages 
on homes in the cities to the amount of six or ten billion 
dollars, you city Members are going to be disappointed. We 
all know that this Nation cannot stand that kind of infia- 
tion. Yet when you start it, where are you going to stop? 
You can talk all you want to about “controlled expansion.” 
That sounds good, but in all nations and in all countries 
wherever the camel got his nose under the tent, as this 
Lemke bill provides, the expansion was not controlled, but 
“uncontrolled inflation” resulted, 
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You have already heard on the floor of this House that 
if you refinance farm mortgages in this manner, you must 
and will be called on to refinance city mortgages. As I 
understand it, there are twenty or twenty-five billion dollars 
ef city mortgages outstanding today. This administration 
is trying to help the city folks through the H. O. L. C. and 
other governmental agencies. 
at one fell swoop pass legislation that will help all the farm- 


ers in this manner any more than you can pass legislation 


that will help all the city folks who have mortgages on their 
homes. To do that it would require twenty-five or thirty 
billion dollars, and everybody—it does not matter how fan- 


tastic and wild their ideas may be with regard to infiation— 
knows that such a plan or policy as that would mean wrack 
and ruin for this country and destroy our financial struc- 


ture. Big things have small beginnings. 


I believe that most of you are just as I am—you want 
We want the 


agriculture to have all the relief possible. 
lowest possible rate of interest, but it has got to be com- 
mensurate with sound business and based on a solid founda- 


tion. We can best serve the interests of the farmer by 


watching our step, developing this sound agricultural pro- 


gram that we have, and not doing anything to drive our 


friends away from us who have helped us in the past by 
holding out false promises to them, be they living in the cities 
or not. 

It would be a sad day for agriculture, in my judgment, if 
this House should lose confidence in those of us who have 
up to now carried the banner of agriculture under the ap- 
proval of this administration, but we have a different leader- 
ship as to this bill, and I hope that we will not do anything 
here today that will be like Banco’s ghost to rise up and 
plague the friends of agriculture in the future. 

We must look to the future. We must plan for the future. 
And today with agriculture on the upward grade, we should 
not hamper its future progress under the guise of misinfor- 


mation, propaganda, and the political claptrap of trying to 


help the farmer when in truth and in fact the reverse is 


what would likely happen should this particular bill at this 
time become a law; but I believe most of you feel as I do— 
that when the real facts concerning this legislation are 


known to the membership of this House this bill will be 


defeated—for it is not all that it is claimed to be, but it 


would take time, and more of it than I have at my disposal, 
to take this bill up and analyze it by sections. 


Again, I want to say to you, my city friends, that our 


Committee on Agriculture craves your continued cooperation, 


for we have other constructive legislation that it is going 
to be necessary for the city vote to support in order for it 


to become a law. 

I have introduced several bills providing benefits to the 
actual producer, but it is likely, as this session is drawing to 
a close, that it will be next session before the membership 
of this House is asked to consider these bills, as well as other 
vital and important legislation that our committee will pre- 
sent which we know will be of real benefit to agriculture 
and which will provide benefits that will go directly to the 
individual farmer, while here a plan is being proposed, 
under the guise of farm relief, to help the insurance com- 
panies, the big banks, building and 
great holding companies, who own and control a great - 
centage of the farm mortgages of this country, and 
expect, if this bill is passed, to reap a rich harvest at 
expense of the taxpayers of this Nation. 

Therefore, may I again repeat and ask you to bear 
mind that if you pass this bill there is £ 
reason why similar legislation should not be enacted in an 
effort to help the city folks whose homes are mortgaged, 
which would require billions and billions of the taxpayers’ 


pany, or big insurance company, and, unless I am wrong 
in my judgment, they are the ones who would get the cream; 
and if anything were left, the individuals we really want to 
help would hardly get the crumbs left from the table. 
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But, my friends, you cannot 
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At all times my supreme effort here has been to do that 
which I thought was for the best interest of the farmer, and 
ne ep de Biya at this 

e. 

There can be no question in the minds of anyone that the 
administration is against the FPrazier-Lemke bill in its pres- 
ent form. It is my personal belief that this administration 
does not intend for this type of legislation to pass at this 
session of Congress be it supposed to benefit the farmer, the 
city man, or any other special class. All classes have been 
benefited by the efforts of this administration. 

I am with and for this Democratic administration. It has 
meant much to this Nation, to my State, and to my district. 

The laws we have enacted, the benefits we have received, 
the projects we have secured, and the Federal money that has 
been spent for our welfare has had administrative approval, 
and without the cooperation of the leadership of this admin- 
istration very little real worth-while result can be obtained. 

I do not intend now at this crucial time to desert the 
Democratic leadership of this House. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Co.pen]. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask, who has 
the best credit in the United States? There is but one an- 
swer, and that is Uncle Sam. He normally pays 3-percent 
interest for the money he obtains from the sources from 
which many of us obtain our loans. Why should the Gov- 
ernment loan money to a special group for one-half the rate 
it must pay? 

I represent a part of the city and county of Los Angeles, 
and the cheapest money that the city of Los Angeles has ever 
borrowed, of which I have any knowledge, is at about 4 per- 
cent. Most of our city obligations draw around 5 percent, 
and 4 or 5 percent is the usual rate for our municipalities 
and for our States. For the Government, which pays 3 per- 
eent, to lend money at 1% percent to any group, whether 
they are shipbuilders and operators, bankers, farmers, or 
laborers, or whoever they may be, is unfair discrimination. 

I was very much intrigued by the very clever argument of 
the author of this bill [Mr. Lemxe], the eminent Member 
from North Dakota. In defending this discrimination he 
said that the Federal Reserve banks can borrow money for 
the cost of printing, or 30 cents per $1,000. He proposes to 
pay 50 times that much, but the bill does not propose to wipe 
out the unjust discrimination to which he refers. If we did 
our duty, we would take over the Pederal Reserve System, 
authorize the Treasury or some governmental agency to 
issue every dollar of paper money in the interest of all the 
people, and exclude the Federal Reserve bank from this 
vicious privilege of issuing money. Congress should coin 
money and regulate currency, and not delegate this favor to 
favored bankers. 

This bill provides that the favored farmer may borrow up 
to $25,000. The farmer who has assets that would justify 
this sort of loan does not need help one-tenth or one-hun- 
dredth as much as the millions of people in this country who 
do not own a foot of land anywhere. 

If we want to do something fundamental in this Congress, 
we should bring out the Bankhead-Jones bill and give the 
forgotten man and the tenants a chance in this country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLDEN. I am sorry, but I have only 4 minutes and 
cannot yield. 

I am against these discriminations. The indefensible dis- 
crimination exercised by bankers does not justify creating a 
new one for a small group of farmers. I hope we can spon- 
sor some measure that will treat all classes equally. 

This bill, if it passes, discriminates against the farmers who 
owe $6,000,000,000, and it discrimimates against every home 
owner in the cities, and it discriminates against every busi- 
ness in thisland. It is an unjustified discrimination in favor 
of a few, and I believe in that old slogan of democracy— 
equal rights to all and special privileges to nome. [Ap~- 


plause.] 
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I signed the discharge petition to bring this bill to the 


floor for discussion and consideration. I believe the pro- 
ponents of any measure in the interest of a material group 
should have consideration by the Members of the House. 
But in extending this right to be heard to the supporters of 
the Frazier-Lemke bill, I reserved the right to vote accord- 
ing to my convictions, my duty, and my responsibility. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WiTHROW]. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the Speaker 
deemed it advisable to read a communication from Mr. Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
who is personally opposed to this legislation on the ground 
that if enacted into law it would lead to unrestricted infla- 
tion, I take this opportunity of reading a letter from Mr. 
A. F. Whitney, who is president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. The letter was written to Mr. J. A. Far- 
quharson, who is national legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and who is located here 
at Washington, D. C.: 

May 6, 1936. 

Dear SIR AND BROTHER: I am enclosing herewith copies of letters 
I have just addressed to Senator Lynn J. Frazier and Congressman 
CHESTER C. BOLTON. 

These letters are self-explanatory, and I urge you to do whatever 
you can to assist in the enactment of the Frazier-Lemke farm- 
refinancing bill. 

Fraternally yours, 
A. F. Wuirney, President. 

I also take this opportunity of reading to you the letter 
sent by President Whitney to Senator Frazizr, which reads 
as follows: 

May 6, 1936. 
Hon. Lynn J. Frazier, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I note the required 218 signatures have now 
been obtained on the Frazier-Lemke bill and the bill will come up 
for discussion in the House on May 11. This organization has con- 
sistently favored this legislation, for we realize that the farmers 
of this Nation are fast descending into a state of peasantry and 
will continue to do so unless some financial relief is obtained for 
them. I am communicating with our national legislative repre- 
sentative, Mr. J. A. Farquharson, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, and asking him to give this bill his support. 

I am glad to be of assistance in this worthy legislation, and I 
heartily agree with you that, in view of the fact that 32 State legis- 
latures have endorsed this bill, it should be enacted without 
amendments, for certainly the majority of the people must favor 
such legislation. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. F. WHITNEY, 
President, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 


I want to make it perfectly clear that the brotherhood is 
wholeheartedly supporting this legislation. It might also be 
said at this time that the Speaker of the House might also 
have obtained a letter from Mr. Shouse, who is the head of 
the Liberty League, because he is also opposed to this legisla- 
tion. [Applause.] 

American Federation of Labor members, as well as mem- 
bers of the railroad brotherhoods, realize that their well- 
being and prosperity is entirely dependent upon the well- 
being of their fellow citizens who own and operate our farms. 
This bald attempt to play the laboring man against the 
farmer, and vice versa, is an old game which has been suc- 
cessful too often for the good of this great country. It is 
merely a “red herring” drawn across the path of this legis- 
lation by the servants of vested interests to confuse the real 
issue, which is, “Do you or do you not believe in real farm 
relief?” 

The conditions following the debacle of 1929 remain. 
While farm prices of many commodities have risen in unit 
value, still the things the farmer must buy have risen in 
greater degree and he still remains in relative submergence. 
No man can win in an economic race while carrying such 
a handicap. On the basis of the present income of agricul- 
ture and of the present indebtedness of agriculture and of 
the present taxes and interest rates which agriculture must 
pay, it is impossible for agriculture to carry on successfully. 
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When it can carry on, when it does prosper, then we will not 
be compelled to furnish relief to millions of nonfarmers who 
are now dependent upon governmental bounty and govern- 
mental doles. Farm tenancy is growing apace. Foreclosures 
have divested real farmers from ownership, while morato- 
riums against foreclosures are merely temporary and are not 
permanent nor remedial. 

The Frazier-Lemke measure under consideration, if enacted 
into law, would give real relief. I am, therefore, whole- 
heartedly supporting the measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself the remainder 
of the time. 

I wish that the fine enthusiasm of my friends could be 
used to better advantage than in connection with this bill. 
In many respects they and others have favored recognition of 
equality for the farmers. But I have listened with interest to 
the statements that were made on yesterday and today by 
the proponents of this bill and there has not been one meed 
of praise for the institution that has done the finest job of 
refinancing of farm mortgages in the history of the whole 
world. It has not even been mentioned. 

It would seem from these speeches that this administra- 
tion is wholly subject to criticism in all its farm program, 
because I have not heard from the proponents of the pending 
measure a single statement in recognition of the only ad- 
ministration in 50 years that has actually done anything 
toward putting the farmers on an equality with industry. 
[Applause. ] 

YEARS OF STRUGGLE 

I went through the period from 1920 on. Through a long 
period of years many of us worked in season and out urging 
equality for the farm and ranch and claiming that was all 
we wanted. We met defeat after defeat, coming back empty- 
handed, and then finally, after gaining victory, had our bills 
vetoed. 

In carrying on that fight we had two obstacles: First, those 
who did not want to do anything, and, second, those who 
wanted to do too much, and by claiming too much wound up 
by getting nothing. Those who went through that long 
struggle realize how important it is to keep what we have 
builded and not by claiming more than can be attained, lose, 
as my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Doxry] has said, the sub- 
stance of what we have. 

That was the story of the dog in Aesop’s fable which had a 
good piece of meat in his mouth. Looking down into the 
water he saw what he thought was a better piece of meat. 
Turning loose what he had, he sought the other, and thus 
lost all his efforts. The moral of the fable was this: 

Beware, lest in grasping at the shadow you lose the substance. 

Aesop said that 2,690 years ago. It was built on folklore 
and the experience of the human race. It is just as true 
today as it was then. 

THE RECORD 

I am going to give you some facts. In the last two anda 
half years more farms have been refinanced by the Farm 
Credit Administration than in the 16 previous years of the 
land bank’s history. [Applause.] One billion nine hundred 
and seventy-two million dollars have been used to make 
748,000 loans on farms. These banks now have outstanding 
nearly 1,000,000 loans, aggregating $2,800,000,000, and we 
have the lowest interest rate for farm mortgages that ever 
existed in the history of the world. [Applause.] 

Why do not my friends recognize that? 

This is peculiarly a farmers’ institution. It has taken 
years to build it. Nearly every fine institution can be easily 
wrecked, even when there is no intention of doing so. W 
should not take a hand ax and machete and wreck the train 
in order to get what seems to be a little more, but which in 
reality would prove to be less. 

SEPARATE CREDIT STRUCTURE 


I said in my platform years ago, when I first ran for 
Congress, that there ought to be an institution for agricul- 
ture apart from the commercial credit structure. I cham- 
pioned that on the floor for years. I talked about it so much 
that some almost thought I was “daffy” on the subject. But 
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within 3 months after this administration came into power 
it was my privilege to sponsor a measure which did just that. 

Under this administration the loans on land-bank mort- 
gages are 342 percent, and the commissioners’ loans are 
5 percent. This is the lowest rate that prevails in any 
great country. Here are some of the rates which prevail 
elsewhere: Great Britain, 5.2 percent; Germany, 44 percent; 
Canada, 5 percent; Denmark, 4 to 64% percent; Hungary, 5 
percent; Bulgaria, 8 percent; Czechoslovakia, 6 percent; 
France, 6 percent. 

I want a lower rate as much as anyone. I want the lowest 
possible rate, but I want to look down the road. ‘There are 
only 30 percent of the American people who are engaged 
directly in farming. We must show a disposition to be fair 
if we expect to hold what we have. I do not blame these 
gentlemen, but this country has been builded under party re- 
sponsibility. This is a nonpartisan issue, and should be. 
But, if the machinery of government is not handled by one 
party or the other, confusion is likely to result—there is no 
continuing organization to be held responsible, and real issues 
are likely to be clouded. 

I want to say that my friend—he is my good friend, and I 
admire him—voted against the Soil Conservation Act and 
the new farm program of this administration on February 21. 
That is his privilege. I do not criticize it. God bless him, if 
that is the way he felt, that is the way he should vote. 

Members of the House, especially on the Democratic side, 
are you going to take your philosophy from a man who evi- 
dently does not believe in the philosophy of this administra- 
tion? [Applause.] I do not know what the Republican side 
is going to do this year. If they want to go away back, they 
will nominate Mr. Hoover. If they want to go definitely for- 
ward along progressive lines, they will probably nominate 
someone like Senator Boran. If they do not know where they 
are going, they will probably nomirate someone like Mr. 
Landon. [Laughter.] He is smart. I admire him. He 
knows what discordant elements he must say grace over, and 
he is taking the only practical method. I say, “Luck to him.” 
It probably does not make much difference whom they 
nominate. 

But this thing transcends party lines far and away. 

OUR GOVERNMENT 


You would think from some of the discussion here that the 
American Government was a terrible thing and that it had 
mistreated nearly everybody. Go into any country on earth 
and see how glad you are to get back to these American shores. 
Bless your heart, this is a fine country. It has been builded 
on the genius and industry of American men and women. It 
is the finest country that was ever fashioned on this or any 
other continent in all the history of the world. And I want 
to say here and now that, whether under a Republican ad- 
ministration—bad as I think it sometimes is—or under a 
Democratic administration—fine as I think it usually is—I 
would not trade our country for any other country on earth. 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTION 


Here is another interesting thing: Not only do the farmers 
have in the Farm Credit Administration for the first time in 
all the history of the world an institution of their own; not 
only has it handled and refinanced more farm mortgages in 
the last 214 years than in the last 16 years of the land bank’s 
history; not only has it handled them at the lowest interest 
rates this country has ever known, but its bonds are selling 
at practically an all-time high. 

When this administration took over the land banks and 
reorganized them under the Farm Credit Administration and 
broadened the organization so as to include all types of farm 
credits, the land-bank bonds were selling at 82 and 83 and 81. 
Now they are selling around 100 cents on the dollar. I say 
that is a magnificent tribute to the way this job has been 
done by this administration. 

It has not been perfect, but we must perfect it as we go 
along. In perfecting it, in making the necessary changes, or 
in performing any operation on the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, I want the surgeon who handles the knife to be one 
who wishes the patient to live; don’t you? (CApplause.] 
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Not one word of compliment has come from the lips of 
these gentlemen who are so anxious to perform a major 
operation. Oh, how unreasonable it all seems. This is the 
only institution we have ever had that has done a job like 
this. It has been a long, long struggle to the top of the 
hill. I wish we could get money without interest. I wish 
we could get it at 1 percent or one-half of 1 percent. I do 
not know whether I will stay here any number of years or 
go into the shadows soon. That is not important. But 
the whole essence of my life has been dedicated to this 
thing. Whatever faults I may have—and they are many— 
I am not going to try to fool the farmers. [Applause.] 

When I go out I certainly want a stamp on my work. I 
may be wrong, but I have sat here through the years and 
have watched this thing. I believe I know something about 
what I am talking about. I have been carrying wood and 
water for this cause ever since I have been in Congress. 
Some of it has been wet; some of it has been green. I have 
not been very smart at times. But I do not want to try to 
burn down the house just to get a bigger fire for the mo- 
ment. [Applause.] 

CAREFUL LEGISLATION 


I have great admiration for my friends, and I expect to 
be with them on many things that come down the line. I 
think they have let their enthusiasm run away with them. 
I really believe that. In order to try to bolster up a lost 
cause, in desperation they are offering a number of amend- 
ments which very vitally change their bill. Anybody who 
has ever studied money, who has ever studied financing, 
knows that it is a very delicate structure, and you cannot 
at a town meeting or on the floor of this House rewrite a 
bill that so vitally affects farm interests like the Farm 
Credit Administration in a haphazard fashion. 

There is too much at stake to do things in a haphazard 
way. This is a broad, big country with many and conflict- 
ing interests. The most important interests of all are the 
interests of the farm and ranch. I believe I have worked 
as hard and as long as anyone in this House to get the lowest 
possible interest rates. But I am not interested in just advo- 
cating something. I want results. 

I have been working for a considerable time with a number 
of others on a plan to form a Federal Reserve System for 
Agriculture. That is, a system that will give the 12 Federal 
land banks the same status and privileges now enjoyed by 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks. If this can be done, much 
more will be accomplished for the farmers of America than 
could possibly be accomplished by the pending bill, even 
though it had a chance of finally being enacted into law. 

About 18 months ago, with the assistance of some others 
who are interested and with others who had given long study 
to the subject, I began the drafting of a measure which I 
hope will be finally enacted. At least I hope something like 
it may be finally enacted. It parallels the commercial credit 
structure and would furnish a very low rate of interest. 

PARALLEL SYSTEM 


We have a Federal Reserve System which takes care of 
the commercial credit structure of this country. We fur- 
nish local banks the privilege of issuing money by putting 
up 40 percent gold reserve or certain types of Government 
bonds, plus the balance in commercial paper. 

We have drafted a similar measure for agriculture. It has 
been favorably reported by the committee. It is designed to 
furnish cheaper farm credit by providing means by which 
interest rates may be very materially reduced. This is done 
in two ways: First, the intermediate credit banks, being the 
discount banks for the Farm Credit Administration, and 
being owned by the United States Government, are given the 
privilege of selling their obligations and furnishing the 
money at cost to the Federal land banks. The intermediate 
credit banks, being Government institutions, can sell bonds 
at a cheaper rate than the Federal land banks. 

In addition we transfer from the $2,800,000,000 profit 
which the Government made on the gold transaction 30 per- 
cent, or $840,000,000 in gold, to the intermediate credit banks. 
These being Government institutions, this would simply be a 
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bookkeeping transaction. On this gold as a reserve, plus 
agricultural paper instead of commercial paper, the note- 
issuing privilege is given. Such note would have the same 
backing and the same privileges as Federal Reserve notes. 
As it parallels the Federal Reserve System, no one can gain- 
say its justice. Again, we are merely asking for equality for 
agriculture. 

The 40-percent gold basis, plus the farm paper, for inter- 
mediate credit notes is just as sound as the 40-percent gold 
basis, plus commercial paper, for Federal Reserve notes. 

This bill has been gone over carefully by several who have 
made a great study of this subject. I expect to offer it as a 
substitute. Some of you may not want to go as far as I 
want to go along these lines, but I believe it would be a great 
step forward. It would accomplish far more than the pend- 
ing bill and would inure to the benefit of all the farmers of 
the country, instead of to the benefit of comparatively a few. 
It is just and it is fair, and the privileges would be extended 
to every borrower under the land-bank system. I do not 
know whether we can do it now, but I believe ultimately we 
will get a program of this character, because I believe it is 
sound. 

LOW INTEREST RATE 

Under the measure which I propose an interest rate of not 
to exceed 2 percent would be provided on all loans of $5,000 
or less, and upon the first $5,000 of all loans, regardless of 
size, made by the land banks or the land-bank commis- 
sioner. This low rate would apply to the uncollected balance 
of outstanding loans, as well as to future loans. On that 
part of the loan in excess of $5,000 the rate would be as low 
as the method of financing and the cost of administration 
would permit. 

The measure which the gentleman from North Dakota is 
sponsoring provides for refinancing a portion of the farm 
mortgages of the country. His measure provides for 114- 
percent interest and 144-percent amortization payment. 
Then in addition each farmer or borrower is charged his 
pro-rata part of his expense of operation annually. 

The experience of the land banks has been that this 
operating cost, including appraisals, papers, the making of 
loans, collections, and administration, generally amounts to 
about 1 percent. This is lower than private-mortgage com- 
panies have been able to administer, but this showing has 
been made by the Farm Credit Administration. This would 
make the rate of interest on the pending bill approximately 
2% percent, which, added to the 142-percent payment on 
principal, would make a total annual payment of 4 percent, 
which is very low. 

The measure which I propose to offer as a substitute 
would, in my judgment, be far more effective, more desirable, 
and would inure to the benefit of more farmers. 

EQUAL TREATMENT 

I put into my bill that the advantage of the note issue 
should go to all farmers in the farm-credit system. It would 
take care of the small farmer at a very low rate. It might 
be less than the sum specified, but it would not exceed that 
rate—probably about the present rate or perhaps a little 
less. At any rate it would take care of all the borrowers 
from the land-bank system on the same basis. 

If the pending bill passes, a part of the farmers would be 
paying the low rate specified, and the remainder would be 
paying 314 percent. It hardly seems fair that a farmer who 
has paid a portion of his loan and has managed in some way 
to keep his payments up, but who still owes a substantial 
balance, should be denied the privileges of the lower rate of 
interest. 

It is necessary to use great care in drafting legislation of 
this kind. England had a farm problem in Ireland, as you 
will probably remember. They decided to buy from the ab- 
sent owners a great deal of the land and sell it to tenants 
at a rate of interest materially below what the mortgage 
companies were charging. The loans ran over a long period 
of time—some 60 years. I think the interest rate was around 
3 percent, while the commercial rates were around 6 percent. 
Naturally the tenants bought the homes. 
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Immediately speculators began offering the new purchasers 
$500 and $1,000 profits for their contracts, and the thing at 
once went into speculation. You could not blame these ten- 
ants, but many of them, lured by the easy money they had 
not known, parted with their purchases. Speculation grew 
so rife that as much as $150 and $250 per acre was being 
paid for tenants’ rights in 1926, thus in many instances en- 
cumbering the land with second mortgages when the first 
mortgage still had about 45 years to run. 

SAFEGUARDS 


I take care of that feature in the measure which I shall 
offer by providing that only the actual operating farmer shall 
have the benefit of the reduced rate on these mortgages and 
that if the land is sold to other than an actual operating 
farmer the payments shall become immediately due and pay- 
able or the interest rates increased. Whenever interest rates 
are provided that are materially lower than current interest 
rates, some safeguard should be had to prevent the land from 
falling into the hands of speculators. This is just one of the 
safeguards which I mention and which shows how difficult it 
is to make numerous hurried corrections on the floor of the 
House and how much care should be exercised in the pre- 
paring of this type of legislation. 

We have had a very difficult situation in this country. 
I am anxious to encourage home owning in every possible 
way. I have introduced a farm-home bill which would pro- 
vide an opportunity for the purchase of farm homes. I 
have long worked on legisiation which would provide for 
lower farm-mortgage interest rates. I want real results. I 
do not want to leave any loopholes that will permit specu- 
lators to reap the advantages of such legislation. I want 
those who till the soil and who furnish the basic wealth of 
this country to be the ones who will receive the benefits of 
legislation of this character. The farm-mortgage situation 
is very definitely improved, as shown by the statistics. 
However, there is room for still greater improvement. As a 
matter of fact, foreclosures are very small under the Farm 
Credit Administration just now. They are practically back 
to normal throughout the country, regardless of what may 
be said. The land banks last year completed foreclosures in 
less than 2 cases in each 100 of the mortgages which they 
held. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I would rather yield a little later, if I have 
time. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is not referring to Federal 
land banks, is he? 

Mr. JONES. I am referring to the Federal land banks, 
and I have the statistics to support my statement. One and 
eight-tenths percent is the percentage of actual foreclosures 
in 1935, including voluntary deeds. That is the fact, and 
those are the statistics. [Applause.}] The Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration informs me that many of those were cases 
where the farmer had abandoned the farm, or where they 
had ceased to try. 

The foreclosures by private loan companies and other 
mortgagees has been considerably larger; in fact, several 
times as large. The Federal land banks now hold about 37 
percent of the farm-mortgage debt of the country, and yet 
with more than one-third of the outstanding mortgages they 
have carried out only one-tenth of the foreclosures of the 
country. In other words, private companies, in proportion to 
the number of loans held, have foreclosed in four times as 
many cases. 

I want to state the policy as given me by the Farm Credit 
Administration. Here is what they state: 


No foreclosure shall be instituted where any farmer, first, is 
doing his honest best; second, is applying the proceeds of produc- 
tion over and above reasonable living expenses to the payment of 
the primary obligation; third, is taking proper care of the property; 
and, fourth, has the capacity to work his way out of a reasonable 
burden of debt under normal conditions. 


I am informed that practically all cases, or at least a great 
many cases, where foreclosure was had, were those where 
there had been abandonment or where the situation was 
hopeless and so recognized by the farmer himself, 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. JONES. I cannot yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the gentleman know that the Federal 
land bank has been charging 8 percent on delinquent pay- 
ments and that that has been going on all the time? 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not know that. While the law 
authorizes collection of 8 percent on delinquent installments, 
the Administration advises me that the average collection in 
such cases is only about 5 percent. 

Mr. WHITE. I will inform the gentleman of that fact. 

Mr. JONES. Ido not think the gentleman is correct. The 
Farm Credit Administration advises me that the rate charged 
varies a little with the different banks. Five of the banks 
charge 6 percent, five of the banks charge 5 percent, and two 
of the banks charge the present loan rate on delinquent 
installments. 

Mr. WHITE. I have documentary proof of what I state, 
and I will place it in the Recorp. 

Mr. JONES. They do charge a little extra on delinquent 
payments; but, as a matter of fact, the delinquent interest 
carries only a small penalty which will run to much less 
than what the gentleman states. The figures have just 
been furnished me by the land-bank officials. 

Now, let me cite the progress which has been made under 
this administration which our opponents charge has done 
just about nothing at all. Under this administration in 1932 
if a farmer had a $10,000 mortgage on his farm, it would 
take 25 bales cf cotton to pay the interest. Today it takes 
5.9 bales. It took 1,826 bushels of wheat; it now takes 
458 bushels. It took 2,174 bushels of corn; it now takes 425 
bushels. It took 70 head of hogs; it now takes 19 head. It 
took 4,514 pounds of butter; it now takes 1,570. Figuring 
100 percent as normal, it took an index of 175 of the all- 
unit basis index to pay the interest. It now takes 53. In 
other words, it takes less than one-third of the farm prod- 
ucts to pay the interest on a farm mortgage than it did in 
1932. 

FARM HOMES 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to do anything which will 
interfere with the best possible deal for the farmer. I hope 
everyone who wants a home will have a chance to secure a 
home, because this Republic is anchored in the homes of 
America. But I do not believe we can turn the issuing of 
the money of this Republic over to any interested group. 
That is the trouble we have had heretofore. Let us get it 
clear away from the groups as we have tried to do in the 
past, and put it in the hands of the Government. I believe 
the Government should have its own bank of issue and 
should issue its own money, control the currency, and regu- 
late the value thereof. [Applause.] 


I would go that far, but I do not believe that we can afford | 


to turn over to any interested group of borrowers that right. 
You know when the land banks were first organized they 
used to borrow the money from commercial sources. Now it 
has reached the point where the Government is putting up 
some money and, under this bill, if it should be adopted, the 
Government would put up practically all the money. No 
group should control the issuance of money. If you do this, 
how can you refuse to do the same thing for the home 
owners of cities? 

I want to take the control of money out of the hands of 
the money changers. I want to restore complete control to 
the Government, whose responsibility it is, and whose faith 
and credit makes the money worth while. Then I want to see 
all of the citizens of our country put on the same basis and 
given the same privileges. This is the very essence of every 
democratic government. For this reason I have worked out 
the bill which I have introduced. I would be willing for 
similar privileges to be extended to the home owners in the 
cities. It could be done on a perfectly sound basis. It seems 
to me that this would encourage home owning, both in the 
country and in the city, in a far greater way than any other 
measures that have been proposed. 

America did not just happen. It was builded. It was 
builded from the foundation up. Its cornerstone is equality. 
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For this principle I have worked for years. Many fine spirits 
in this House and throughout the country have done like- 
wise. We have sometimes disagreed as to methods, but I 
believe progress has been made. I want to see the rainbow 
of the farmers’ hopes touch the ground. I believe that this 
can be done in strict accord with the principles on which 
this Government was founded and has grown great. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in the United States Government, 
its history, its institutions, and its people. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman fromg Nebraska [Mr. BINDERUP]. 

Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
fellow Members of the Committee, I have listened with pro- 
found interest and much disappointment to the last speech 
delivered on the floor of Congress today against the Frazier- 
Lemke bill, that bill in which I am so intensely interested. 

GREEN DESERTS FARMERS’ CAUSE 


The speech reflected sadness and disappointment. I refer 
to the speech of our Speaker [Mr. Byrnes], when he quite 
unusually took the floor to oppose our righteous cause by 
reading a letter from William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, who opposed our bill because it 
would, as he said, help the farmers and not the laboring 
people. And so it was read—this message of poison promoted 
by some peculiar short-sightedness that could not see that 
the interests of labor and the farmer are so completely tied 
together that to help the one helps the other, that one can- 
not succeed without the other, that labor cannot gain em- 
ployment unless the farmer can buy the goods from the fac- 
tories. By this faulty statement there was once more in- 
jected the poison of prejudice to divide the ranks of labor 
and the farmer—disappointing, disheartening, and diScourag- 
ing when I realize the years we have battled, the thousands 
of miles I have driven, the many talks I have made, in an 
effort to eradicate this poisonous prejudice injected by the 
enemies of our righteous cause for one reason only—that is, 
knowing that if they could keep a strife and a division be- 
tween the farmer and the laborer, predatory, plundering 
wealth could sit back and laugh and accomplish its purpose; 
decorated in honor and clothed in the power of prestige we 
gave him when we elected him our Speaker, the gentleman 
from Tennessee amplifies the erroneous statement, the preju- 
dicial poison, by spraying it out over the Nation, into every 
nook and corner. 

UNITED WE STAND; DIVIDED WE FALL 


T realize the battles I have in my own home district because 
I voted for labor in every case and in every bill that came up 
in Congress, especially because I voted for the Guffey coal 
bill, which would increase the price of coal to every one of my 
constituents in my district; because I supported the out- 
standing N. R. A., that did so much to increase prices of 
manu/‘actured articles out in the West—all this in an effort 
to favor labor and to raise the price level. I was censured 
for this by my constituents, and now how painful it is for me 
to realize that, after our years of effort to help labor in every 
suggestion, in every bill introduced into Congress, that the 
labor leader, Mr. Green, turns his back upon the great agri- 
cultural West, the consumers of the products of the factories 
of the East. I explained to my farmer constituents that you 
cannot hope to establish a market for pork unless you in- 
crease the purchasing power of labor and put meat on the 
laboring man’s table. You can never hope to sell your wheat 
unless the laboring man eats bread. And I received their 
approval by a flattering majority in the last election, sending 
me as their representative to the Nation’s Capital. I am 
pleased to believe, however, from the knowledge that I have 
from personal contact with labor, that when Mr. Green wrote 
the poisonous sentiments in his letter to be read in Congress 
and destroy the farmers’ cause, he did not speak the true 
sentiments of labor, and it is my own personal belief that he 
abused the confidence of his office by expressing an individual 
opinion, assumed to be the sentiment of labor in general. I 
believe labor understands that labor and the farmer must 
work hand in hand and raise the price level of the farmer’s 
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commodities and the laboring man’s wages to where they can 
maintain that high American standard of living to which 
each is so justly entitled. And I believe labor will regret 
the damnable poison spread by their leader so effectively 
equally as much as do the farmers regret it today. I sincerely 
hope that our enemies have not succeeded in dividing our 
ranks permanently and that the poison that pervades the 
atmosphere of this Chamber of Congress today, dividing labor 
and the farmer once more, may soon evaporate and that the 
former good feeling of cooperation may again return. My 
friends, I say with much consideration and forethought that 
William Green, who is the head of labor, has done more 
damage by this letter to the righteous cause of labor than he 
will ever be able to make right again if he should live to be 
a hundred years old and devote every hour of the day to 
make right his wrong. [Applause.] 
GREEN’S LETTER RETARDS LABOR’S CAUSE 


Mr. Chairman, I recognize most painfully the fact that 
when we, the Members of Congress, working in a righteous 
cause of labor and the farmer, go home to our districts and 
meet our constituents once more we will have to go back 
many years and begin all over again to create an understand- 
ing and cement together once more the combined efforts of 
the farmer and the laborer. 

OPPOSITION TO FRAZIER-LEMKE BILL ONLY ONE-HALF PERCENT 


But I heard another speech this afternoon on the floor of 
this Congress that made me happy. It was the message deliv- 
ered by my friend the gentleman from Tex:is [Mr. Jonegs], 
chairman of.the Agricultural Committee, who appeared in 
opposition to our bill. I had expected to hear opposition from 
him, but I am glad to note that no such opposition developed. 
There is only a half a percent in interest difference between 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Jones] and myself so far as 
the Frazier-Lemke bill is concerned, and I believe he stated 
that even this little difference might be reduced somewhat. 
[Applause.] 

UPHOLDING THE DIGNITY OF LABOR 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Members of the Committee, I 
pause for just a moment. I can hardly realize that at last 
this long-anticipated moment, this coveted opportunity has 
come. For many years at home I have been waiting and 
hoping and longing for this wonderful opportunity, when I 
would be permitted to stand upon the floor of this Congress 
and uphold the dignity of labor and the farmer and plead 
their righteous cause. I can hardly realize that this most 
coveted time has at last arrived. What a wonderful realiza- 
tion it is, my friends. What a privilege it is. 

THE TORCH OF REASON OUR ONLY GUIDE 


Coming from downtown this morning, I read once more 
that outstanding inscription carved on the cornerstone of 
the Archives Building, those three most important words, 
“Past is prelude.” Yes; truly the past is the prelude to the 
future. It is out of the past, my friends, that we must 
find the retrospect that shall shed light into a dark and 
unknown future. It is out of the past that we must gather 
the criteria that will guide us knowingly and intelligently into 
the future along unknown paths. These criteria, my friends, 
are the only guidance we have—they are the very oil in the 
torch of reason, that wonderful, dependable torch of reason, 
that infallible guide which can be extinguished by only one 
power, and that is by the poisonous winds of prejudice. Prej- 
udice, my friends, unknowingly perhaps, developing in the 
mind without a realization, that causes a Congressman to 
become a rubber stamp, following, perhaps blindly, in the 
leadership of some other man, or following some old dog- 
matic theory simply because it is old and has been used for 
hundreds of years. Prejudice—the stumbling block in the 
way of human progress. It warps the brain of men and sears 
the conscience and destroys the great institutions of civiliza- 
tion. Remorseless prejudice—it wipes from the earth today 
nations as it has in the past and covers them with a mantle of 
dust, giving only a yellow page in the history of countries that 
were once and are no more. 

Prejudice—that is to the brain as poison to the body and 
sin to the soul. It was prejudice that in its effort to extin- 
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guish the torch of reason cast Galileo into a dungeon to die 
with thousands of others because they dared to proclaim the 
sound philosophy that the sun did not revolve around the 
earth but that the earth revolved around the sun, a philoso- 
phy that had been prohibited by the church and its horrible 
inquisition for hundreds of years. It was prejudice, my 
friends, in its effort to extinguish the torch of reason, that 
cast Christopher Columbus into prison because he dared to 
say the world was round, contrary to an old philosophy that 
had for centuries proclaimed the world was flat, dictated by 
ignorance. It was prejudice in its effort to extinguish the 
torch of reason that gave to Socrates the cup of poison hem- 
lock as a reward for the great knowledge and wisdom he had 
given to the world. Prejudice, my friends, that in the morn- 
ing of that fateful day whispered into the ears of Pilate, 
“Crucify Him. Crucify Him because he dares to propound a 
new religious philosophy that recognizes the worthy weak as 
against the greedy strong.” Prejudices, pervading the at- 
mosphere in this Chamber, that cries out today like a Joshua 
of old, when he said to the sun and the moon, “Stand still; 
stand still while I destroy humanity and murder the children 
and the mothers and the fathers and devastate the land.” 
So prejudice whispers into the ear of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives today, like the Joshua of old, 
“Stand still while I destroy the homes of the Nation, while 
I destroy by foreclosure 256,000 farm homes, evicting the 
children and the fathers and the mothers. Stand still, O 
Congress of the United States, while we devastate and de- 
stroy homes that are Crod’s sacred sanctuary on earth to 
man.” Homes that are the very units of the foundation of 
our Government, without which our great Government will 
be destroyed, distintegrate and rot away, as have other 
nations of the past. The homes, my friends, wherein is 
molded the disposition and character of your children and 
mine, that shall determine the welfare of our great Nation, 
the Nation we love. 
ENEMIES OF THE FRAZIER-LEMKE BILL 

The Frazier-Lemke bill, my friends—the bill we are con- 
sidering today—is all-important; and the enemies of the 
Frazier-Lemke bill were not satisfied with the title Frazier- 
Lemke bill, so they took the word “inflation”, and they dipped 
this word into the poison cup of hemlock, such as had been 
handed to Socrates, and when they had steeped this word 
in poison distributed it through the radio and the public 
press and so wafted it into the minds of the American people 
they added it to the title and called it the Frazier-Lemke 
inflationary bill, stressing the danger of inflation that would 
raise the price level of labor and the farmer—the only 
thing and the only plan that ever can ruise the price level 
of the farmer’s products and the laborisigman’s salary. If 
they wanted to add to the name “Frazier-Lemke”’, why did 
not they call it the Frazier-Lemke home-building and 
home-protection bill? That is the right name. Why did not 
they call it the Frazier-Lemke perfecting amendment to the 
Federal land bank, for that is truly wha: it is? And with- 
out that amendment the Federal land bank will be a hope- 
less failure, as at present it protects only the wealthy 
and the speculators and entirely ignores the holy mission for 
which it was created—that of home building and home pro- 
tection to the tiller of the soil. 

TWO FEDERAL REGIONAL BANKING SYSTEMS 

(At this point Mr. Bruyvervup took a pointer and, referring 
to a large map of the United States he had prepared and 
placed before Congress, continued.) 

Mr. BINDERUP. I have a map hers: before me that I 
have prepared in order to give you, my fellow Congressmen, 
a vision of the banking system of the United States. 

The blue network (blue lines) on this map is descriptive 
of the Federal land bank; the red retwork (red lines) 
on the map is descriptive of the Fedral Reserve banks. 
We have 24 Federal regional banks in: the United States. 
Twelve of these are Federal land banks: they are the farm- 
ers’ banks. Twelve of them are the Feceral Reserve banks; 
they are the bankers’ banks. Now, the only thing the 
Frazier-Lemke bill asks is that you will.give to the 12 Fed- 
eral land banks—the farmers’ banks—the same rights that 
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you give to the 12 Federal Reserve banks—the bankers’ 
banks. [Applause.] My friends, that is all there is to the 
Frazier-Lemke bill. Why should I continue for 30 minutes 
on the floor when this is all there is—and who dares deny 
the righteousness of this request? 

FEDERAL LAND BANKS 100 PERCENT GOVERNMENT BANKS 

The Federal land bank is purely 100 percent Government 
controlled. The Federal Reserve banks are purely and 100 
percent privately controlled by member banks whose stocks 
are owned by foreigners to a great extent—in England, Italy, 
Germany, and France, primarily—as well as owned by Amer- 
ican citizens. Now, the only thing that the Frazier-Lemke 
bill asks is that you will give the farmers’ banks that are 
Government owned and controlled the same rights and privi- 
leges that you give to the Federal Reserve banks that are 
foreign and domestically owned and controlled. That is all 
there is to the Frazier-Lemke bill, and who dares to stand up 
in this audience and say there is anything unjust or unfair 
about this? 

The Federal land bank is the largest financial cooperative 
agricultural institution in the world, although it has been in 
existence for only 20 years. It has 5,034 national farm-loan 
associations scattered in practically every county in the 
Nation. It has 650,000 farmer borrowers and stockholders. 
It has deposited in Washington $113,000,000 of the farmers’ 
money, and they say to Uncle Sam, “We guarantee each 
other’s obligations to the extent of 5 percent of the mortgage 
value of our land. If our neighbors fail to pay you, Uncle 
Sam, for their interest, insurance, or taxes, you can draw on 
this fund of ours of $113,000,000, as we want to protect you 
in every way, Uncle Sam. We have mortgaged our farms, 
the greatest and best farms and farmers and farm homes of 
the Nation, in order to secure you so that you will never lose 
a cent. We borrowed $90,000,000 of you, Uncle Sam, in 1916; 
up to the time of the depression in 1933 we had paid you back 
every cent except $50,000, thus showing our ability and desire 
to treat you right, and that is more than your other borrowers 
are doing for you. We have left the management entirely to 
you, Uncle Sam.” The President of the United States ap- 
points the Governor in Washington, who is the sole dictator 
of the whole system, who appoints 5 directors in each one 
of the 12 regional banks, as well as his own personal agent, 
thus making 6 representatives of the Government in every 
regional bank; and the farmers of 48 States, all the farmers, 
elect only one to represent the farmers’ interests in each one 
of the banks. All the authority is the Government’s, and 
even though we pass this bill the Government could at any 
time increase or decrease the amount of the $3,000,000,000 
we ask, as Congress sees fit. 

There is no greater security on God’s green earth than 
Federal land-bank mortgages, where every farmer in the 
Nation guarantees his neighbor’s indebtedness to the extent 
of 5 percent of the mortgage value of his own land. Even 
if our entire Nation should some day be conquered by a 
foreign foe and the entire Government be changed, and 
our Government bonds be worthless, the Federal land-bank 
mortgages on the homes of the Nation would still be worth 
100 cents on the dollar. This is the kind of security we 
propose to give you, Uncle Sam, if you will just treat us the 
same as you treat the bankers. We do not ask as much, 
even. You are only charging the bankers 30 cents a thou- 
sand for the use of your credit and your Federal Reserve 
notes. We are willing to pay you 50 times more than the 
bankers pay you. We want to pay you 1% percent interest, 
or $15 per thousand. Is there a Congressman within the 
hearing of my voice who will stand up and say that this is 
an unfair demand on the part of the farmers of our Nation? 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS NOT GOVERNMENT BANKS 

Now, I want to show you what kind of security, as a matter 
of comparison in the Federal Reserve Banking System, the 
bankers’ banks, are offering Uncle Sam as security or basis 
on which to issue Uncle Sam’s money, the Federal Reserve 
notes. I wish first to state, however, that I have been 
actively associated with the Federal land bank since 1917 as 
a borrower and stockholder; that I am very familiar with 
the entire Federal land bank system from the time when 
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you write out the application with individual farmers, passed 
by the local national farm-loan associations, passed on to 
the Federal land banks, loans, obligations, or mortgages as 
sent on to Washington, placed with the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and consolidated bonds issued thereon; the for- 
mation of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation in 1933 
that handled $700,000,000 of these bonds, whereon the farm- 
ers pay 4% percent. The Government is selling these bonds 
with as low as 1'4-percent interest, thus dealing on a 300- 
percent margin. I want to add I am very familiar with the 
Federal Reserve Banking System of the United States, and 
in order that I might qualify to stand before you here, my 
fellow Congressmen, I spent a great deal of time with mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board at the last session of 
Congress; I remained in Washington last year until the 
latter part of September, believing as I did that a Congress- 
man, a true representative of the people, is not made by an 
election, but is made by devotion and sincerity to his work, 
and that knowledge is light and wisdom is power. There- 
fore I became acquainted with the different departments 
of our Government, and most especially with the Federal 
Reserve Board of the Federal Reserve bank. I knew and 
understood that the Federal Reserve System of the United 
States is more powerful than our Government. And I just 
wanted to know how it happened. 
WHAT BACKING HAS FEDERAL RESERVE MONEY? 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINDERUP. No; I cannot yield as my time is so 
limited. I just explained to you that the red network on 
this map represents the Federal Reserve System, the bank- 
ers’ banking system of the United States. Can you imagine 
what the money of the Federal Reserve System of the United 
States is based on? In your wildest imagination, in your 
strangest fancies, in your vaguest dreams, can you imagine 
what is back of this Federal Reserve bill I am holding in 
my hand? No; you cannot; that is impossible. There is 
not a single soul in the world who knows what is back of 
this currency. A million inspectors would not be able to 
trace back and find the substance back of this Federal 
money. I asked a member of the Federal Reserve Board of 
the Federal Reserve bank in Washington and they told me 
they did not know, as all the paper back of Federal Reserve 
currency was held in the 12 private Federal Reserve regional 
banks; and that they, the Federal Reserve Board here in 
Washington, never did see the security nor even the paper 
representing the security, but merely took the word of the 
chairman of the class C directors of these banks, who acts in 
a dual capacity, and is also the Federal Reserve agent of 
the Federal Reserve Board. In other words, the buck was 
passed to the Federal Reserve regional banks. I undertook 
to run this matter down last summer during vacation and 
managed to meet a former director of one of the Federal 
Reserve regional banks. I asked him what was back of this 
Federal Reserve money in the way of substance, and he 
said they—the directors of the Federal Reserve banks— 
really did not know, as they never saw any of the security, 
but took the word of the directors of the member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System. In other words, he passed the 
buck. So I managed to meet the president of one of the 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System, and I asked 
him what was back of this Federal Reserve currency they 
had rediscounted with their regional Federal Reserve bank, 
and he replied, “Well, I do not really know; I only take 
the word of my customers.” He had really never seen the 
security and did not know what the security was. In many 
cases there was no security—only the promise of some indi- 
vidual to pay. And so, in reality, I would have to hunt up 
the individual. In other words, they passed the buck; and, 
as I said, a million inspectors working overtime could never 
find the real substance security back of this Federal Reserve 
currency. 
FEDERAL RESERVE MONEY BASED ON STOCK GAMBLERS’ PAPER OF WALL 

STREET 

But suppose we all make a few guesses. Let me guess 
first. I will tell you what might be back of this Federal 
Reserve currency, this bankers’ bank money. Oh, it might 
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be some more Insull bonds such as the bankers’ Federal Re- 
serve banks financed so he could pyramid his stock and 
sell holding-company stock, mostly 99 percent water. Oh, 
yes; the Federal Reserve banks financed all the gamblers of 
Wall Street in 1929, boosted their stock to the sky by fur- 
nishing plenty of this Federal Reserve currency such as I 
hold in my hand; then all at once said, no; no more; and 
took the money away from them, and down crashed all 
bonds and stocks flat, just as they left the farmers flat in 
1920. I pause once more and ask you to explain, if you can, 
why you financed Wall Street gamblers in this manner in 
1929, and you are doing the same thing this very minute, 
and still refuse to vote for the Frazier-Lemke bill that pro- 
vides for issuing our Federal Reserve money on the farms 
of the Nation, the greatest security on earth, and strictly a 
Government function. You do not cry “inflation” when we 
finance the crooks of the Nation and give them the right to 
inflate two hundred billions; in fact, the sky is the limit. 
But when we ask you to finance the farmers’ homes to the 
comparatively small amount of $3,000,000,000, you holler 
until you are hoarse; you stand on the floor of Congress 
and call us radical inflationists. Let me ask you, are we 
radical because we ask that the farmers, through their bank- 
ing system, the Federal land bank, should have the same 
right as the bankers have through their Federal Reserve 
banks, or are you radical that demand a superior right for 
the bankers? You Republicans on this side of the aisle: 
I ask you, who are continually urging that we must stay by 
the Constitution of the United States—and I am with you 
in this—you accuse the Democrats of violating the Consti- 
tution. Then, why not be practical and insist that the 
function of issuing money must be returned to the Govern- 
ment as the Constitution provides in plain words: 

Congress shall coin all money and regulate the value thereof. 


That is plain English. Why do you not insist in this case 
that we take this privilege away from the Federal Reserve 
banks that have stolen this sacred right from our Govern- 
ment? You rejoiced when the Supreme Court found the 
farmers’ A. A. A. unconstitutional, but when we plead to take 
our vonstitutional right to issue money away from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking System, private banks, if you please, 
wherein the Government does not own one cent of stock, 
many of you fight against this constitutional provision and 
insist that the bankers must retain this superright. 


FEDERAL RESERVE MONEY BASED ON LIMBURGER CHEESE OVER IN 
GERMANY 


But let us go back to the Federal Reserve currency such 
as I hold in my hand, and guess again. Second, maybe it is 
a shipment of limburger cheese over in Germany that has 
not been shipped yet that some importer in the United 
States bought on 30, 60, 90, 120, or 180 days’ time on accept- 
ances, time drafts, notes, debentures, or other evidence of 
indebtedness—as all Federal Reserve currency is issued on 
debt—that readily finds its way into the notorious stock 
exchange of New York City, where it is bought at a discount 
by some member bank of the Federal Reserve, or perhaps 
by the Federal Reserve bank itself, as they buy paper direct. 
Thus it finds its way into the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem of the United States, and Federal Reserve currency is 
issued thereon, such as this $20 bill I am holding in my 
hand. If I had a little more time, I would like to tell you, 
step by step, just how this is done. I hope sometime in 
the future I may have this privilege. Now, my friends, I 
pause again for a moment to challenge anyone to deny this 
statement. 

FEDERAL RESERVE MONEY PRINTING-PRESS MONEY 

Or it might be something else. I have a friend out in Ne- 
braska whose business it is to churn butter. He sells this 
butter to buyers, foreign and domestic, and, as evidence of 
his customers’ indebtedness to him, he accepts time drafts 
and sometimes notes whereto are attached certain contracts. 
He discounts this paper with his bank, which happens to be 
a member of the Federal Reserve System. The member bank 
sends this paper to the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, and the Federal Reserve bank says something like this 
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to the Federal Reserve Board in Washington: “We have a 
certain amount of paper that has been examined by the 
directors of our bank, O. K.’d by the chairman of our direc- 
tors”, who is now speaking to you in a somewhat changed 
personality, because he has now become the Federal Reserve 
agent of the Federal Reserve Banking System of the United 
States, so he speaks with governmental authority. He tells 
the Federal Reserve Board of the Federal Reserve bank to 
inform the Comptroller of the Currency to advise the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to instruct the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing to press an electric button and start the 
printing press going and to print a certain amount of Fed- 
eral Reserve currency such as I hold in my hand here and 
send this printing-press money to the Kansas City bank 
to finance what? Oh, my friend’s butter, which has not as 
yet been churned; the cows have as yet not been milked; the 
cows are probably not as yet fresh, and no one on God’s 
green earth knows where the cows are. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] And on such imaginary transactions the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the United States issues the currency such 
as I hold in my hand, which reads “Federal Reserve note— 
Government of the United States will pay to the bearer.” 

A wonderful system, is it not? How would you like to 
have the privilege of issuing checks, stating on the check 
that your neighbor, John Jones, would pay to the bearer on 
demand? Well, that is exactly what the Federal Reserve 
does, issues checks on the United States Treasury, and we 
are supposed to believe that they have some security hidden 
away some place, God only knows where, and we just draw 
on an inexhaustible imagination, and so Uncle Sam issues his 
money based on such imaginary security. That is not all; I 
am going to take a little more time to tell you just exactly how 
another one of these transactions happened—one out of a 
million. 

FEDERAL RESERVE MONEY BASED ON AL CAPONE’S WHISKY 

Did you ever know that during the balmy palmy days of 
prohibition we financed Al Capone’s bootleg whisky, that 
he shipped from Canada, with Federal Reserve money based 
on United States credit, through the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System of the United States, money such as I hold in my 
hand here? I want to dwell a little on this transaction. 
First I want to tell you that this information was brought 
to me by a cashier in one of the banks of Chicago. I had 
also read something of the kind, but it seemed to me that 
this was going quite a way, to print money based on bootleg 
whisky. So I asked a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
if this could possibly be true. He replied, “There is no doubt 
whatever but what this paper would be eligible for redis- 
count in the Federal Reserve System, and undoubtedly your 
information is correct. We, of course, do not see the paper 
on which this money is issued, as it is retained in the 12 
Federal regional Reserve banks; we take the word of the 
director of the bank, who is the Federal Reserve agent in 
each bank. And the Federal Reserve relies on the member 
bank who rediscounts the paper. They are only interested in 
the maker and endorser, as to their mercantile responsibility, 
and, of course, the paper is first class. The distiller in Can- 
ada is a millionaire and so is Al Capone. The paper is un- 
usual, as it is collectible under two codes of law—first, against 
their net worth under the civil law, and, second, collectible 
under the criminal law. All anyone would have to do would 
be to whisper, ‘Al, the paper is due. Come in and pay up 
or you and your distiller will go to jail.” [Applause and 
laughter.] 

I want to go into this transaction more in detail to show 


-you step by step how the paper drifts into Washington as a 


basis of money issued. Those of you who are familiar with 
the Federal Reserve System will know that they are exercis- 
ing many short cuts, but I am giving it to you step by step, 
such as it would be handled if they did not avail themselves 
of the short cuts. Al Capone orders a million dollars’ worth 
of whisky from Von B—— & Son, distillers in Canada. He 
buys this probably on 60, 90, 120, or 180 days’ time, always 
with renewal privileges if necessary. The Canadian distil- 
lery immediately sends acceptances, time drafts, notes, or 
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other evidence of Al Capone’s indebtedness to their cor- 
respondent bank in Chicago who advises Al Capone to come 
in and sign this paper. The member bank buys this paper, 
usually at a pretty good discount because there is plenty of 
profit in the whisky business. A dollar does not mean a 


whole lot to them. When the member bank rediscounts this | 


paper with the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, the Federal 
Reserve bank directors examine this paper under the direc- 
tion of the class C director. He O. K.’s the transaction. 
He takes this paper in his hand and steps across the aisle 
into another room and lo and behold the transformation. 
A modern Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Passing into the other 
room he now becomes the agent of the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System of the United States; clothed in governmental 
power he calls up the Federal Reserve Board of the Federal 
Reserve bank in Washington and talks to them something 
like this: “I have a million dollars’ worth of good paper 
that is eligible under the Federal Reserve Act as a basis for 
issuing money. Send me a million dollars at once.” And 
the Federal Reserve Board in Washington takes his word 
for it and phones to the Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. 
O'Connor, who instructs the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Morgenthau, to inform the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing to touch a certain electric button and the printing presses 
start running and grind out a million dollars’ worth of Fed- 
eral Reserve currency such as I hold in my hand, and send 
this printing-press money to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, Ill., and thus Uncle Sam finances Al Capone’s 
whisky and all the farmers ask is the same consideration Al 
got and will pay 50 times more for the same privilege. 
{Applause.] 

Going over this transaction with a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, he explained to me that his Board were cut- 
ting out all of these steps now and that they were printing 
hundreds of millions of dollars of this currency in advance, 
and sending millions to each one of the Federal Reserve re- 
gional banks so they could just help themselves and they 
would not have to ask the Federal Reserve Board for any 
money. 

FALSE REASONS FOR DEPRESSIONS 

My friends, do you hesitate to believe me? I do not blame 
you if you do. You did not think the Federal Reserve 
Banking System and the monetary system of the United 
States were so rotten, did you? And you wonder why we 
have panics, depressions, and hundreds of thousands are 
losing their homes. You did not understand, did you? No; 
the enemies in this case told you that it was God Almighty 
that was doing this, and that it was He who visited this curse 
upon humanity every few years. They called it cycles, and 
they said it just could not be helped. They said it was be- 
cause there was too much machinery. Yet we have had many 
panics before, way back in 1837, one of the most severe panics, 
and there was not any machinery in existence at that time. 
Then they told you that it was the tariff, but the Republicans 
gave us all the high tariff they could and the Democrats are 
in power right now, and if they believe it, they could give 
us free trade any minute they wanted to. They said it was 
because there was too much labor. Yet in 1929—that is only 
7 years ago—labor was so scarce you could hardly hire a man, 
especially mechanics in the various lines. Yes, the enemies 
through the public press and the radio will tell you all these 
things. And then they will say it was the war, but we had 
prosperity for 11 years after the war, and every thinking man 
knows this is not true. They told us that it was overproduc- 
tion—that we raised too much—and yet 10,000,000 people are 
hungry and 50,000,000 people would fain have more. They 
say we went too fast, and that the Nation overbuilt its homes, 
and yet millions of people are without homes. They said we 
had lived too fast and bought too much, while we know the 
farmers and the laboring people scarcely have enough clothes 
and are living without the great conveniences to which they 
are entitled in a civilized nation with endless resources and 
endless credit. They say it is because we have gone into debt 
too much, and yet, my friends, analyze the monetary system 
of the United States and you will know that all of our money 
is based on debts. And if we should pay our debts and thereby 
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take 90 percent of our check-book money out of circulation 
the price of a good farm will go down to less than a dollar an 
acre. 

You have wondered about our monetary system, have you 
not? But you have also wondered why we are starving to 
death in the midst of plenty. Examine and you will find 
that the two are positively and absolutely linked together. 
They say the monetary system is difficult to understand. 
My friends, believe me when I tell you that anyone who 
could learn his multiplication tables can much easier un- 
derstand the monetary system. There is nothing difficult 
about it. 

USING UNITED STATES CREDIT TO FINANCE ARGENTINE WHEAT 

In conclusion, just one more example of what this treach- 
erous money can do, such as I hold in my hand, the Fed- 
eral Reserve currency, issued by the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System of the United States. Just a short time ago 
an exporter of wheat in Minneapolis received an order for 
a million dollars worth of wheat to be shipped to England. 
He investigated the markets and found he could buy this 
wheat for a small fraction of a cent, because of freight 
rates, cheaper in Argentina than he could buy it in the 
United States. He made a small deposit on the wheat, and 
through the same system as described in former cases, 
through obligation of the English importer, evidenced in 
time drafts, notes, or debentures that found its way into the 
stock exchange, or, perhaps, it was into the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis. It traveled the same course as Al 
Capone’s whisky pzper, and thus we used the credit of the 
United States with these Federal Reserve notes to finance 
a shipment of wheat by an American exporter from Argen- 
tina to England, and used the credit of the United States 
in competition with our own farmers. [Applause.] 

LIKE CHILDREN GROPING IN DARKNESS 

Here in Congress, fellow Members, it seems to me we are 
like children groping in darkness. Why not pause for a 
moment and analyze the situation? I know we all believe 
in cause and effect. Let us find out the reason we fell from 
the highest plane of prosperity to the lowest level of de- 
pression, starvation, and misery; and knowing the cause we 
are sure to find the remedy. They have said that we should 
go out on an experimental stage—and God knows we have 
been there. Maybe, however—maybe if we keep groping 
along in darkness long enough, and all the blind alleys have 
finally been closed, we will then discover the right cause 
and all work together in the right alley. Believe me, my 
friends, it is the control of our monetary system that we 
lack, that measures the sweat of the brow of man by its own 
abundance—meaning its own abundance of money in actual 
circulation, not locked up in bank vaults. It might as well 
be in the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean. And the Frazier- 
Lemke refinancing of farm mortgages is the first step in the 
right direction. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The Clerk wiil 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act shall be known by the title 
“The Farmers’ Farm Relief Act.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 1, line 3, strike out all 
of lines 3 and 4 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That this act may be cited as the ‘Agricultural Bank Note Act.’ 


“AGRICULTURAL BANK NOTE COMMITTEE 


“Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby created a committee to be known as 
the ‘Agricultural Bank Note Committee’ (hereinafter in this act 
referred to as ‘the Committee’) which shall be composed of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and the Intermediate Credit Commissioner. Each of 
such officers may, at any time, authorize any officer or employee 
of the department or agency of which he is the head to act in his 
place as member of the Committee for such period and under such 
circumstances as may be fixed by him, and while so authorized 
such officer or employee shall have all the powers and duties of the 
member of the Committee for whom he acts, including the power 
of acting as chairman. The Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration shall be chairman of the Committee and a majority of 
the Committee shall constitute a quorum. 
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“(b) The Committee shall have power, without regard to the 
provisions of other laws applicable to the employment and com- 
pensation of officers and employees of the United States, to employ 
and fix the compensation and duties of such agents, officers, and 
employees as may be necessary to carry out the powers and duties 
now or hereafter conferred upon the Committee, to require bonds 
of them and fix the penalties thereof, and dismiss them at pleas- 
ure. The rates of compensation of all such agents, officers, and 
employees shall not exceed the rates of compensation prescribed 
for comparable duties by the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 
No member of the Committee and no person acting as a member 
shall receive additional compensation for such service but may be 
allowed actual necessary traveling and subsistence expenses when 
engaged in the business of the Committee outside the District of 
Columbia. 

“(c) The Committee shall be entitled to the free use of the 
United States mails in the same manner as the executive depart- 
ments of the Government. In carrying out its powers and duties, 
the Committee may, with the consent of any board, bureau, com- 
mission, independent establishment, or executive department of the 
Government, avail itself of the use of information, services, facili- 
ties, officers, agents, and employees thereof. 

“(d) The Committee shall have power to prescribe the manner 
in which the obligations of the Committee shall be allowed and 
paid. The expenses of the Committee shall be paid out of the 
proceeds of assessments levied on the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks by the Committee. The Committee shall from time to time 
estimate the expenses of the Committee for such period as may be 
determined by it, and each such bank shall pay to the Committee, 
within 15 days after demand therefor, the amount which the Com- 
mittee fixes, on such equitable basis as the Committee may deter- 
mine, as the bank’s proper share of such estimated expenses. 

“(e) The powers conferred on the chairman of the Committee 
under this act shall be exercised in accordance with the policy de- 
termined by the Committee and subject to the general supervision 
and control of the Committee. 

“(f) The Committee shall have power to make such rules and 
regulations as it deems necessary in carrying out the powers and 
duties now or hereafter conferred upon it. 


“DISCONTINUANCE OF DEBENTURE ISSUE 


“Sec. 3. No Federal Intermediate Credit Bank shall have author- 
ity, after 90 days after the date of the enactment of this act, to 
issue debentures under the provisions of section 203 of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act, as amended (U.S. C., 1934 ed., title 12, secs. 
1041, 1042, and 1043; Supp. I, sec. 1041), except that if the Com- 
mittee unanimously finds that the issuance of debentures by any 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank is necessary to supply funds 
to such bank to supplement funds made available under this act, 
or to meet emergency needs of such bank, the Committee may, by 
unanimous vote, and with the approval of the President, authorize 
such bank to issue, under the provisions of such section 203, such 
amount of debentures as the Committee may prescribe. Not- 
withstanding any such authorization, no such bank may have out- 
standing at any one time debentures and other obligations issued 
under such section 203 in excess of 10 times the amount of the 
paid-in capital and surplus of such bank, nor have outstanding 
at any one time debentures and other obligations and notes in 
excess of 15 times an amount equal to the unimpaired capital plus 
the surplus of such bank. For the purpose of enabling any such 
bank to comply with the requirements of such section 203 re- 
lating to the giving of security for obligations incurred by it, the 
Committee shall authorize the release of the lien for notes provided 
in section 4 (b) om so much of the assets of the bank as may be 
necessary, but no such release shall be authorized if the effect of 
the release would be to reduce the fair book value of the amount 
of assets of the bank subject to such lien below an amount equal 
to the total face amount of outstanding notes issued by such bank. 


“ISSUANCE OF BANK NOTES 


“Sec. 4. (a) Upon application by any Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank to the chairman of the committee, in such form 
as may be prescribed by him, such bank may be authorized by 
him to issue notes under the provisions of this act for any law- 
ful purpose for which such bank may need funds. The chair- 
man shall determine the needs of such bank for funds, the neces- 
sity of such contemplated note issue to meet such needs, and 
whether the requirements of this act will be complied with in 
connection with, and its p carried out by, such note issue, 
and, on the basis of such determination, shall grant such appli- 
cation in whole or in part or reject it entirely. 

“(b) Such notes, when issued, shall be lawful money, shall be 
legal tender at their face value for all debts, public and private, 
shall be obligations of the United States and the issuing bank, 
and shall be a first lien on all the unpledged property, except 
cash, real property, and tangible personal property, of the 
bank. Each Federal Intermediate Credit Bank shall be liable on 
the amount of notes issued by each other Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank which is not paid after the assets of such other bank 
have been liquidated and distributed, and, in such case, the pro- 
visions of section 207 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 12, sec. 1081), relating to unpaid losses 
of principal on debentures of the banks, shall apply with respect 
to notes issued under this act. The total amount of such notes 
which any such bank may have outstanding at any one time shall 
not exceed the fair book value of the unpledged property (not 


including tangible personal property or real property) of such 
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bank, nor shall such total amount of notes, together with the 
total face amount of any debentures and other obligations of such 
bank which may be outstanding, exceed 15 times an amount equal 
to the unimpaired capital plus the surplus of such bank. The 
total face amount of such notes which all the banks may have 
outstanding at any one time shall not exceed two and one-half 
times the amount of the fund set aside as a reserve for such notes 
under section 5 (a). 

“(c) Upon approval of any such application, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, on order of the chairman, shall deliver such notes to 
the Farm Loan Registrar of the land-bank district in which the 
issuing bank is located. The registrar shall hold the notes subject 
to delivery to the bank as required by it and shall be responsible 
for the safekeeping of such notes during the time they are in his 
custody. 

“(d) In order to furnish suitable notes for issue under this act, 
the Comptroller of the Currency shall, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, cause plates and dies to be engraved in 
the best manner to guard against counterfeits and fraudulent 
alterations, and shall have printed therefrom and numbered such 
quantities of such notes of the denominations of $5, $10, $20, $50, 
$100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000 as may be required to supply 
the issuing banks. The notes shall be in such form and tenor as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary 
shall provide for identifying the issuing bank on the notes by a dis- 
tinctive letter and serial number. 

“(e) When such notes have been prepared they shall be deposited 
in the Treasury or in the Subtreasury or mint of the United States 
nearest the place of business of the issuing bank and shall be held 
by the United States for such bank subject to the order of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for their delivery as provided by this 
act. 

“(f) The plates and dies to be procured by the Comptroller of the 
Currency for the printing of such notes shall remain under his 
control and direction, and the expenses necessarily incurred in 
executing the laws relating to the procuring of such notes, and ail 
other expenses incidental to their issue and retirement, shall be 
paid by the committee. The examination of plates, types, bed 
pieces, etc., and regulations relating to such examination of plates, 
dies, etc., of national-bank notes provided for in section 5174 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 12, sec. 108), are 
hereby extended to include notes herein provided for. 


“RESERVES FOR NOTES 


“Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to set aside in the Treasury and hold as a reserve for the 
notes of all banks authorized to be issued under this act the sum 
of $800,000,000 in gold of the standard of weight and fineness pro- 
vided in accordance with law on the date of the enactment of this 
act. The stabilization fund provided for in section 10 of the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934 is hereby reduced by such amount. 

“(b) The Committee shall require each issuing bank to maintain 
on deposit in lawful money (other than notes issued under this 
act) with the Treasurer of the United States a sum sufficient, in 
the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, to meet demands 
for redemption by the Treasurer of notes issued under this act 
by such bank, but in no event less than 5 percent of the total 
amount of such notes issued by such bank which are outstand- 
ing. Such deposit shall be considered property of such bank for 
the purposes of determining the amount of notes which such 
bank may have outstanding under this act. 

“(c) The Committee shall require each issuing bank to keep 
on hand at all times in other lawful money a sum sufficient, in 
the judgment of the chairman of the Committee, to meet de- 
mands for redemption at the issuing bank of notes issued under 
this act by such bank, but in no event less than 5 percent of 
the total amount of such notes issued by such bank which are 
outstanding. Such sum shall be considered property of such 
bank for the purposes of determining the amount of notes which 
such bank may have outstanding under this act. 


“REDEMPTION OF NOTES 


“Sec. 6. Notes issued under this act shall be redeemed in other 
lawful money upon demand at the Treasury Department of the 
United States in the District of Columbia, by the Treasurer of 
the United States, or at the bank issuing the notes. Redemption 
shall be in such kind of lawful money as may be determined by 
the redeeming agency. In the case of redemption at the Treas- 
ury, the amount required for redemption shall be paid out of the 
deposit for such purpose maintained by the issuing bank or, if 
such deposit is inadequate, the amount, upon direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may be paid, in whole or in part, out 
of the deposit of any other issuing bank or banks. The issuing 
bank shall, upon demand by the Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
store the amount of its deposit, or the deposit of any other 


issuing bank, as the case may be, for the amount of any re- 


demption at the Treasury of notes issued by such bank. 
“RETURN, RETIREMENT, AND CANCELATION OF NOTES 


“Szc. 7. (a) Whenever notes issued under this act by one bank 
are received by any other issuing bank, the receiving bank shall 
promptly return such notes to the issuing bank for credit or re- 
demption, or upon direction of the issuing bank, shall forward 
such notes direct to the Treasurer of the United States to be 
redeemed. The Committee is authorized to require any Federal 
Reserve bank to present notes issued under this act to the bank 
of issue or to the Treasurer of the United States for redemption, 
at any time, and in such amount as the Committee deems neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act. 
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“(b) Notes issued under this act received by the Treasurer of 
the United States otherwise than for redemption shall be returned 
to the bank of issue for the credit of the United States. 

“(c) Any issuing bank may at any time reduce its liability for 
outstanding notes issued by it by depositing with the Secretary 
of the Treasury notes issued by it or other lawful money. 

“(d) Notes returned to the issuing bank under this section, re- 
deemed by the issuing bank, or deposited with the Secretary of 
the Treasury under subsection (c) shall not be reissued except 
upon compliance with the terms of an original issue. 

“(e) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
prescribe regulations governing the return of notes to the issuing 
bank and the cancelation and destruction of notes unfit for cir- 
culation and preventing reissue of notes except upon compliance 
with the terms of an original issue. 

“FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AS AGENCIES 


“Sec. 8. The several Federal Reserve banks, upon the request of 
the committee, any bank authorized to issue notes under this act, 
any Farm Loan Registrar, or the Comptroller of the Currency, are 
authorized and directed to perform such services (including act- 
ing as depositories and fiscal agents) in connection with the exe- 
cution of the powers and duties conferred on the requesting 
agency under this act as may be requested by such agency and 
shall for such services receive such compensation as may be agreed 
upon. 

“LOANS TO LAND BANKS BY INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


“Sec. 9. Effective 90 days after the date of the enactment of 
this act, the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, is amended by 
inserting at the end of section 202 (a) thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

““*(4) To make loans or advances direct to any Federal land 
bank on the security of direct obligations of the United States, 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation bonds, consolidated Federal 
land bank bonds, Federal land bank bonds, or other security 
approved by the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration. 
The limitations on maturity of loans provided in section 202 (c) 
of this act and the provisions of section 204 (b) of this act 
(relating to rates of interest charged original borrowers) shall not 
apply with respect to loans or advances made under this para- 
graph.’ 


“INTEREST AND DISCOUNT RATES 


“Sec. 10. (a) Effective with respect to loans and discounts made 
by Federal intermediate credit banks after 90 days after the date 
of the enactment of this act, section 204 (a) of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Intermediate Credit Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, shall 


fix the discount rates and interest rates to be charged by Federal 
intermediate-credit banks. Different rates may be fixed for differ- 
ent banks and for different classes and maturities of loans and 
discounts made by the same bank.’ 

“(b) Effective with respect to loans made after 90 days after the 
date of the enactment of this act by the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives and the banks for cooperatives, section 8 (a) of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, as amended by section 54 of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1933, is amended to read as follows: 

““Sec. 8. (a) Loans to any cooperative association shall bear 
such rates of interest as may be prescribed by the Cooperative 
Credit Commissioner, with the approval of the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. In fixing such rates of interest the 
Commissioner shall fix such rates as he deems the needs of the 
lending agencies require, and different rates may be fixed for 
different banks and for different classes and maturities of loans 
made by the same bank.’ 

“CHARTERS AND BYLAWS 


“Src. 11. Such changes as are necessary in order to make the 
charters and bylaws of corporations affected by this act conform 
to the provisions of this act are hereby expressly authorized to be 
made, 

“FEDERAL FARM MORTGAGE CORPORATION AS DEPOSITORY 

“Sec. 12. Any corporation organized under (a) the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended, (b) the Farm Credit Act, as amended, or in 
which a production-credit corporation organized under such act 
holds stock, or (c) section 201 (e) of the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932, and any receiver of any of the foregoing 
corporations is hereby authorized to deposit funds with the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, which is authorized to accept such 
deposits upon such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by 
it, except that interest rates paid on the various classes of deposits 
shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation is authorized to invest 
such deposits in such manner as is authorized by law in the case 
of other unobligated funds of the Corporation. 


“INTEREST RATES ON LAND-BANK LOANS 


“Src. 13. (a) Section 13 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 12, sec. 781), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Seventeenth. In the case of any loan on mortgage made after 
the date of the enactment of the Agricultural Bank Note Act, and, 
in the case of loans made on or prior to such date, with respect 
to interest payments payable on installment dates occurring after 
such date, the rate of interest on so much of the unpaid balance 
of the loan as does not exceed $5,000 shall not exceed 2 percent 
per annum,’ 
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“(b) The second sentence of section 7 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 12, sec. 723), is 
amended by inserting before the period at the end thereof a comma 
and the following: ‘or, in the case of any such direct loan made 
after the date of the enactment of the Agricultural Bank Note Act, 
and, in the case of direct loans made on or prior to such date, 
with respect to interest payments payable on installment dates oc- 
curring after such date, one-half of 1 percent in excess of the 
rate provided in paragraph “seventeenth” of section 13 on so much 
of the unpaid balance of the loan as does not exceed $5,000.’ 

“(c) Paragraph ‘twelfth’ of section 12 of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 12, sec. 771; Supp. I, title 
12, sec. 771), is amended by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“*The Secretary of the Treasury shall pay each Federal land 
bank, as soon as practicable after July 1, 1936, and after the end 
of each quarter thereafter, such amount as the Land Bank Com- 
missioner finds is equal to the amount by which interest payments 
made to such bank, during the preceding quarter, are less, by rea- 
son of the rates of interest applicable under the provisions of 
paragraph “seventeenth” of section 13 and section 7 to unpaid 
balances, not in excess of $5,000, of mortgage loans, than interest 
payments would be without regard to such provisions; but in any 
case in which the Land Bank Commissioner finds that the amount 
of interest payable by such bank during any such quarter has been 
reduced by reason of loans and advances made to it by Federal in- 
termediate-credit banks under section 202 (a) (3) of this act, as 
amended, there shall be deducted from the amount payable under 
this amendatory paragraph for such quarter the amount which 
the Commissioner finds is the difference between the amount which 
would have been payable for such quarter as interest on farm 
loan bonds of a face value equal to the amount of loans and ad- 
vances on which such bank was obligated to Federal intermediate 
credit banks during such quarter under such section 202 (a) (3) 
and the amount of interest payable for such quarter on such loans 
and advances to such bank under section 202 (a) (3). There is 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
make the payments authorized by this amendatory paragraph.’ 


“INTEREST RATES ON COMMISSIONER LOANS 


“Sec. 14. Section 32 of the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 
1933, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 12, sec. 1016; sup. I, 
title 12, sec. 1016), is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“‘In the case of any first- or second-mortgage loan made under 
this section after the date of the enactment of the Agricultural 
Bank Note Act, and in the case of a loan made on or prior to 
such date, with respect to interest payments payable on install- 
ment dates occurring after such date, the rate of interest on so 
much of the unpaid balance of the loan as does not exceed $5,000 
shall not exceed 2 percent per annum. Whenever a borrower obli- 
gated under a second-mortgage loan made under this section is 
also obligated under a first-mortgage loan made under this section, 
or under a first-mortgage loan made by a Federal land bank the 
interest rate on the unpaid balance, not in excess of $5,000, of 
which is determined under section 13 of the Agricultural Bank 
Note Act, the reduced interest rate provided in this paragraph 
shall apply to an amount of the unpaid balance of the second- 
mortgage loan equal to the amount by which the unpaid balance 
of such first-mortgage loan is less than $5,000, and this sentence 
shall apply regardiess of the priority in the time of making such 
first- and second-mortgage loans.’” 


Mr. BOILEAU (interrupting the reading of the amend- 
ment). Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I would ask the gentleman from Texas 
if this is the bill known as H. R. 7593? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. I do not care to have it read. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment may be dispensed with, but that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, very few of us know what the amendment is. We would 
like to hear it read. Iobject. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of orde: 
that the amendment is not in order for the simple reason 
that it is an entirely different bill, changes the legislation 
entirely, has an entirely different meaning and an entirely 
different import. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that very little of 
the amendment has been read. 

Mr. RANKIN. I reserve the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state the point of 
order. 
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Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to the bill or to this 
section of the bill, that it provides an entirely different 
method of refinancing farm-mortgage indebtedness, that it 
has no relationship to the bill under consideration, and is 
not a proper amendment to the bill or the section. I desire 
to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes 
the point of order that the amendment is not germane. 
The Chair has now read the amendment. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman from Wisconsin on the point 
of order. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
Chair to a ruling of a former Speaker of the House, Mr. 
Rainey, when the Emergency Farm Credit Act of 1933 was 
under consideration in this House. 

That was on April 13, 1933. Mr. Rainey was in the chair, 
and, as I stated before, the House was considering the 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, which was a bill 
that provided for a very definite method of refinancing 
farm-mortgage indebtedness. The bill then under con- 
sideration was finally enacted into law and is now known 
as the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act, or the law which 
amended the Federal Land Bank System to authorize the 
leans which have been made to the farmers during the 
present administration. 

At that time the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] was 
in charge of the bill, being chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, the position he now occupies. At that time I 
offered the identical bill that we are now considering, the 
Frazier-Lemke bill, as a substitute to that bill. The bill 
then being considered provided a very definite means of 
refinancing farm-mortgage indebtedness. It occurred to me 
at that time, Mr. Chairman, that because of the fact we 
were considering the question of farm-mortgage refinancing 
it would be germane to offer as a substitute the so-called 
Frazier-Lemke bill, which was another bill providing for 
the refinancing of farm-mortgage indebtedness. I was very 
firmly convinced at that time that I was right. However, 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jonegs] 
made such a convincing argument at that time, when the 
situation was just the reverse of what it is now, that the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole and later on— 
when a motion to recommit was offered—Speaker Rainey 
ruled that, although both related to the question of re- 
financing farm mortgages, they provided separate, distinct, 
and entirely different methods and means of raising money, 
and different administrative features, and therefore that 
my amendment was not germane. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the situation today is identi- 
cal with the situation that existed at that time, except that 
now the positions of the gentleman from Texas and myself 
are reversed. May I call the attention of the Chair to the 
language of the ruling made by Speaker Rainey at that 
time? He said: 

The question presented has been passed upon two or three times 
and presents nothing new. The bill under consideration provides 
a method of farm relief, essentially by the issuance of bonds, to be 
marketed in the ordinary way. The Frazier bill, which is the sub- 
ject of the motion to recommit, provides also for farm relief, also 
for bond issues, and, in addition to that, provides a method of 
meeting the bond issues by currency, printed and issued, clearly 
inflation, which may amount to as much as three and a half 
billion dollars. The two methods are as wide apart as the poles. 

In making his decision he called attention to a ruling of 
the Chair in 1924 when the McNary-Haugen bill was up for 
consideration. It appeared that Mr. Rainey, before he be- 
came Speaker, offered an amendment to the McNary-Haugen 
bill, and thought because both dealt with farm relief—and 
I took the position that both dealt with farm relief—the 
amendment which he offered would be germane. In his rul- 
ing of April 13, 1933, he mentions the fact that in 1924 he 
was firmly convinced that his position was correct, but that, 
as a matter of fact, the precedents of the House were against 
him. When he ruled, as Speaker, on this point of order in 
April 1933, he followed the precedent established when a 
point of order was sustained against the amendment he 
offered in 1924, 
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He referred also to a decision made by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Mapes] in 1929 when he was Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole and in which the gentleman 
from Michigan followed the same precedent. It is inter- 
esting to note the language of the gentleman from Michigan 
in his decision, a part of which reads as follows: 

However, it is not possible to offer a substitute for a bill which 


undertakes to give the same relief and yet departs entirely from 
the method of the bill under consideration. 


As I previously stated, that is the language of the decision 
of the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Mapes. Similar lan- 
guage appears in the decision of the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Sanvers, in 1924, and in the decision of Mr. Rainey in 
1933. The situation today, I submit, Mr. Chairman, is 
identical. 

In the Jones bill, which is offered here as a substitute, the 
Chair will notice that on page 5 there is a subtitle “Issuance 
of bank notes.” On that page the bill reads: 


Upon application by any Federal intermediate-credit bank to 
the chairman of the committee in such form as may be pre- 
scribed by him, such bank may be authorized by him to issue 
notes under the provisions of this act— 


And so forth. This gives the Federal intermediate-credit 
banks additional powers. The bill under consideration does 
not deal with the Federal intermediate-credit banks at all and 
does not utilize such banks in providing the relief sought to 
be given farmers under the Frazier-Lemke bill. The inter- 
mediate-credit bank system is not referred to in the legisla- 
tion under consideration at all. Therefore the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas, which relates to the 
Federal intermediate-credit banks, is absolutely foreign to 
the legislation under consideration and is not a germane 
amendment. 

As in 1933, both provisions relate to bonds, that is true, 
but both of them do not relate to the intermediate-credit 
bank system. The Frazier-Lemke bill relates to the Federal 
Reserve System and the Farm Credit Administration, and 
provides for the issuance of Federal Reserve notes, and 
therefore, an amendment is not germane to this bill that 
attempts to finance farm-mortgage indebtedness through 
the Federal intermediate-banking system. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I submit that the decision 
made in 1933 by Speaker Rainey, ruling that an amendment 
to substitute the Frazier-Lemke bill for the Emergency Farm 
Credit bill was not germane, is on all fours with the proposi- 
tion before us today, that and the arguments which were 
sound then are sound today and should prevail. I am satis- 
fied, now, of the soundness of the ruling of Speaker Rainey. 
I confess, as Speaker Rainey did, at that time, that the 
passing years have taught me that I was in error. I am 
willing to rest my argument on that decision. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Jones] is bound today as I was 
in 1933. Mr. Chairman, I again submit that the amendment 
is not germane because it provides an entirely different 
method of refinancing the farm-mortgage indebtedness of 
this country, and the point of order should therefore be 
sustained. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I think the decision which 
Speaker Rainey made is the correct one, and I would not 
undertake to offer a bill like the original Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration Act as an amendment or as a substitute for 
this particular bill, but you will notice from the reading of 
the citation the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Bomgeavu] 
has just made that the distinguishing features that the 
then Speaker referred to as the reason for holding it out 
of order was the fact that the original Farm Credit Act 
did not provide for the issuance of any currency or any 
money, but simply for ordering a sale of bonds in the regu- 
lar way, and ran the bills parallel up to the point where 
one did not provide for the issuance of Treasury notes 
while the other one did. Now, the particular bill I have 
follows and parallels that same point; in other words, it 
is just a little different method of approach to the same 
problem—I think a better method—but it differs in detail 
only, and the differences mentioned by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin are differences of detail. 
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I provide in this measure practically that 30 percent of 
the profit on the gold transaction should be transferred on 
the books of the Treasury to the credit of the 12 inter- 
mediate-credit banks. This 30 percent amounts to about 
$840,000,000. That this, plus the agricultural paper, shall 
be the basis of intermediate credit notes which shall have 
all the status and bearing of Treasury notes to the amount 
of $2,000,000,000. ‘There is a difference in amount, but it 
covers the exact point of distinction made by the former 
Speaker. 

The two bills provide for refinancing of farm mortgages, 
they both provide for a reduction of interest rates, and they 
both provide an issue of currency in connection with refinanc- 
ing of farm mortgages. It extends the same privileges to the 
12 land banks through the intermediate-credit system that 
is now had by the 12 Federal Reserve banks, with proper 
limitations. They also provide for the handling of the re- 
financing by the Farm Credit Administration. They parallel 
each other in the main essentials and they differ only in 
detail. There would not be any point in offering an amend- 
ment if it did not differ somewhat in its details. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not anything in this bill that de- 
parts from the purposes of the Frazier-Lemke bill. It is true 
that the benefits of the refinancing provided in the measure 
I offer inures to the benefit of all the farmers in the land- 
bank system instead of a part of them, but does that make 
it not germane? My measure provides for the issuance of 
notes with the exact limitations and provides the same privi- 
leges for the Federal land bank that are now held by the 
Federal Reserve bank. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman states his bill is the same as 
the Frazier-Lemke bill? 

Mr. JONES. The same purposes, refinancing at a lower 
rate of interest. 

Mr. MOTT. It has been charged by opponents of the 
Frazier-Lemke bill that the bill is inflationary. The gentle- 


man is one of the opponents of the Frazier-Lemke bill; is the 
gentleman admitting that his bill also is inflationary? 


Mr. JONES. I do not admit that mine is inflationary, 
because I have avoided that by going exactly to the same 
methods and putting it on the same rock-bottom basis that 
is used for financing Treasury notes, to wit, 40 percent of 
gold and 60 percent of commercial paper. I take 40 percent 
of gold and 60 percent of farm paper, which makes it ex- 
actly the same basis of issue, with the same method of con- 
trol. If one is sound, the other is sound. If the one for the 
Federal Reserve is noninflationary, then this is noninflation- 
ary. This is a carefully drawn measure, and I have had a 
great deal of help in drafting the mechanics of the bill. I 
think it is sound, I think it is fair; it inures to the benefit of 
all the farmers, and I regret exceedingly that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has seen fit to make a point of order, but I 
insist there is a vast difference in holding the Frazier-Lemke 
bill out of order when offered as a substitute for the original 
Farm Credit Act and holding this amendment out of order 
as a substitute for the pending bill. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will hear me 
further, I wish to call the attention of the Chair to one 
other distinguished authority, the opinion of a great par- 
liamentarian. I want to refer to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of last Friday, in which the distinguished chairman of the 
Rules Committee of the House of Representatives, a man 
who is undoubtedly familiar with the rules of the House and 
the precedents and has served here a long time. In an ex- 
tension of his remarks in the Recorp the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O’Connor] states as follows, in referring to 
the Jones bill: 

H. R. 7593 is “a bill to facilitate the extension of agricultural 
credit at lower interest rates by providing for the issue of certain 
bank notes, and for other purposes.” Again, unfortunately, how- 
ever, this bill cannot be offered as an amendment to the Frazier- 
Lemke bill, because it is not germane and would be ruled out 
on a point of order, and it is well known that the proponents of 
the Frazier-Lemke bill will oppose any amendment offered to 
their measure. 


[Applause.] 
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I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the opinion of the chairman 
of the Rules Committee should be given great weight and 
consideration, especially in view of the great interest he has 
taken in this legislation and also because of the great in- 
terest he has shown with reference to the parliamentary 
procedures to be followed in the consideration of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wooprum). The Chair is ready to 
rule. 

The bill under consideration (H. R. 2066), known as the 
Frazier-Lemke bill, as stated in its title, is for the purpose of 
refinancing agricultural indebtedness at a reduced rate of 
interest, and so forth, through the medium of the Farm Credit 
Administration and the Federal Reserve Banking System. 

To that, as a substitute, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
JONES] offers an amendment containing the provisions of 
the bill H. R. 7593, which has for its purpose to facilitate the 
extension of agricultural credit at a lower rate of interest, and 
so forth, through the medium of a committee known as the 
agricultural bank note committee. 

The gentleman from Texas having notified the committee 
that he intended to offer his bill as a substitute, for which 
the Chair is grateful, the Chair has had an opportunity to 
examine the amendment and to give it some consideration in 
collaboration with the Parliamentarian of the House. 

Of course, the point of order is directed to the amendment 
because it is alleged that it is not germane. The Chair will 
read very briefly from Cannon’s Precedents, volume 8, sec- 
tion 2912, which states the fundamental principle of ger- 
maneness: 


The mere fact that an amendment proposes to attain the same 
end sought to be attained by the bill to which it is offered does not 
render it germane. 

Again: 

To a bill designed to raise the price of agricultural products to a 
ratio consistent with the price of other commodities by the creation 
of a corporation authorized to deal in such products, an amend- 
ment proposing to accomplish the same results through a com- 
prehensive system of cooperative marketing was held not to be 
germane. 

The Chair is also familiar with the quotations from the 
rulings of Mr. Sanders, a very distinguished former Member 
of the House and Parliamentarian, which are found in the 
same volume in section 2912, which the Chair will not repeat. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin has read them. 

Paradoxically as it may seem, the question arose between 
the two distinguished gentlemen who are now contending on 
opposite sides of the issue when the farm mortgage bill was 
before the committee for consideration on April 13, 1933. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin offered then the Frazier- 
Lemke bill as a substitute for that bill, and the distinguished 
and able gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] very vigorously 
and successfully presented a point of order and in appar- 
ently convincing logic addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment there can be no question that this 
motion is not germane to the measure before the House. True they 
both provide for refinancing of farm mortgages, but the Chair, of 
course, is familiar with the rule that in order to be germane all 
features of an amendment must be germane. 

Again the gentleman said, speaking of his effort to make 
the amendment germane: 

The next year, I think it was, in an effort to get my proposi- 
tion voted on, I took the pending bill, spent about 3 days writ- 
ing all the provisions of the pending bill into the clocklike work 
of my bill in such a way that I thought the Chair would not be 
able to distinguish between them. I used the same sort of or- 
ganization, the same officials, the same procedure, the same 
method of application, in an effort to bring the case within the 
rule. 

The Chair again ruled, on April 25, 1929, that a similar proposal 
to a similar bill was not germane. 

Mr. Speaker Rainey then sustained the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Chair thinks, without entering into any extended 
ruling on the question, that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas, while it may seek to attain the same 
result, certainly does seek to attain it through an entirely 
different method, to wit, the creation of an entirely different 
and separate agency to administer, and also, as the gentle- 
man admitted in his discussion of the point of order, brings 
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in an entirely separate and new class. The Chair, after 
such consideration as he has been able to give the matter, 
is constrained to sustain the point of order, and rules that 
the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lestnsxr: Page 1, strike out lines 3 
and 4 and insert in lieu thereof the following: “That this act 
shall be known by the short title Farmers’ and Home Owners’ Re- 
lief Act. When used hereinafter, unless the context otherwise 
requires, the term ‘farmer’ and the term ‘farmers’ shall include 
an urban home owner, and the term ‘farm’ shall include urban 
home. The functions of making loans on urban homes shall 
be exercised by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation.” 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan 
desire to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I am one of the men who 
signed the Frazier-Lemke petition, but I also feel that the 
urban population of this country should have the same bene- 
fits as the farmers. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LESINSKI. There are only 30 percent farmers in 
this country and we have over 70 percent of urban popula- 
tion and workingmen in the cities. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to do it while this 
parliamentary situation is involved, but I insist that the 
gentleman discuss the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on 
the point of order. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I feel that the home owners and the 
urban population is entitled to the same consideration. 

The Chair will say that the amendment brings in a differ- 
ent set of provisions not contemplated in the pending bill. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard on the 
point of order. I am sorry to disagree with my colleague 
from Michigan. For months we have been talking about an 
agreement which will take care of the home owners, and it is 
obvious that the bill is purely a farm bill referring to the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

Mr. O’MALLEY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I make the point of order that the gen- 
tleman is not speaking to the point of order. He is discus- 
sing the merits of his amendment. He is not discussing the 
germaneness of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair disagrees with the gentle- 
man, and the gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, this bill is distinctly a 
farm-mortgage bill and does not provide for agencies to take 
care of the urban mortgages. While there are several amend- 
ments that would likely take care of that situation, we are 
satisfied that they are not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment is not 
germane and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, I want to say at the outset that I 
have the highest respect and friendship for the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, William Green. [Applause.] 

I want to say also that at different times in the last few 
years, when I, as chairman of the Committee on Labor, have 
taken this floor and have advocated labor legislation, on each 
side of the aisle I have been accused, probably facetiously, of 
being controlled by Mr. Green, the president of the American 
Federation of Labor. I hope today, after voting in favor of 
this bill, which Mr. Green opposes in his letter to the Speaker 
of this House, that the membership of the House will under- 
stand thoroughly from now on, if they did not before, that 
no one controls me, and that I will continue to vote and 
speak today, as in the past, for what I believe are the best 
interests of the American people. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. For a question. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Is it not a fact that whenever Mr. Green 
wanted to communicate with the membership of the House 
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with reference to some legislation he got in touch with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor? But when it is in reference to farm legis- 
lation he gets in touch with somebody else? 

Mr. CONNERY. Well, I prefer not to answer that ques- 
tion. I am going to vote for this bill because I believe and 
have believed for many years that we cannot have prosperity 
in this country until we have prosperity for the farmers. I 
do not believe that there can be prosperity for all of the 
people until we have prosperity for the farmers. Labor in 
my district, which is industrial, cannot get decent wages nor 
decent living conditions until the farmers can get a decent 
price for their products. 

If the farmers cannot refinance their farm mortgages, they 
will have to leave their farms and walk into the city and each 
become another member of the 14,000,000 unemployed in the 
United States. [Applause.] 

We have heard a lot of talk about inflation here, but we 
have heard very little talk on the floor of this House about 
the fact that if you have a bank in your home city the presi- 
dent of that bank can take $100,000 worth of Liberty bonds, 
bring them to the Federal Reserve System, and get $95,000 in 
cash, the same kind of cash with which we want to refinance 
the farms. He can get this cash from the Treasury of the 
United States for the mere cost of printing the notes, and in 
the meantime will draw 2'2-percent interest from the Gov- 
ernment on the bonds which he has put up and still retain 
the right to lend out the $95,000 in cash at 6, 7, 8, or. 10 
percent to borrowers. This kind of inflation is not inflation 
when it is for the benefit of the banks, but when we want to 
utilize it for the benefit of the farmers to save their farms we 
are all wrong. The farmers do not fit because they do not 
belong to the Federal Reserve ring. I am going to vote for 
this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro-forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], 
for whom we all have great admiration, and the others who 
were supporting his amendment, must realize now that this is 
a fight between the friends and opponents of farm relief. 

This has developed into a battle to keep us from doing 
something for the farmer. Gentlemen criticized certain pro- 
visions of this bill. I am not altogether satisfied with it, and 
I have told you from the beginning that there were changes 
that should be made. You have the power now, if you are 
sincere in your alleged desire to do something for the farmer, 
to offer helpful amendments. 

Amendments to correct this bill will be germane. Correct 
the bill, if there is anything wrong with it, but do not try to 
hide behind the proposition that there are some provisions in 
it you do not like, or that you think are unwise or unconsti- 
tutional, if you have not offered amendments to correct them. 

The farmers of this country are in dire distress. I disagree 
with the gentleman from Texas on the foreclosures that are 
going on. The district which I have the honor to represent is 
the scene of many foreclosures today. The people are driven 
from their farms while their crops are in the fields and they 
are appealing to us for relief. 

I am going to offer an amendment, on page 2, to reduce the 
limit of these loans to 80 percent. Some Members object to 
lending to the extent of 100 percent of the value of the farm. 
Well, we are stripping that camouflage out of your way. We 
are going to offer an amendment limiting the amount that 
can be loaned to 80 percent. 

Others have criticized the bill because of the interest rates. 
Now is the time to show whether you are in earnest and want 
to do something for the farmers, or whether you are going to 
line up with the Liberty League and this self-appointed 
guardian of the farmers, this man Green, who had the im- 
pudence to send a letter in here and tell the Congress of the 
United States how to legislate for the farmers of this country. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. McFARLANE. I believe the membership of this House 
is entitled to know where Mr. Green and his committee gets 
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authority to express themselves as representing the A. F. 
of L. against the Frazier-Lemke bill. I think it is important 
that the Members of this House should know that Mr. Green 
and his executive committee had not taken any action on the 
Frazier-Lemke bill at 10:30 o’clock this morning. 

Mr. RANKIN. No. I have voted for labor consistently for 
years, but I, for one, resent the impudence of this man Green 
in sending a letter to Congress to tell us how to vote on farin 
legislation. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the | 


last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, is a personal friend of mine. I 
served with him in the Ohio State Legislature. In my cam- 
paign for reelection he gave me a personal letter, reciting 


my labor record as a Member of Congress, that I read to the | 


voters of my district, which assisted in my nomination yes- 
terday at the Ohio primary election. I made my campaign, 
and I won by a 2-to-1 vote over my machine-endorsed op- 
ponent yesterday in Ohio [applause] on the Frazier-Lemke 
bill and other forms of social legislation. 

I have not got a cow in my district, I have not got a farm 
in my district, but I recognize that the farmer is entitled to 
social justice just the same as is the laborer in the city. 
They are interdependent upon each other. [Applause.] 
With full knowledge of my support of the Frazier-Lemke bill, 
organized labor supported me. 

Great groups of voters are organizing now that have their 
grass roots in the people and not in Wall Street. 
determined to drive the money changers from the temple 
and are demonstrating their strength at the polls, and let 
me say to my colleagues on the majority side of the House 


do not give me the argument that I cannot get the support | 


of my county Democratic organization if I vote for a liberal 
measure that is sponsored by a Republican. What an asinine 
argument that is! 
the most reactionary Republican, if that could be possible; 
but this measure is sponsored by a progressive Republican, 
a Roosevelt Republican, by W1LL1AmM LEMKE, except for whom 
Mr. Roosevelt could not have been elected President. 
took more than Democratic votes to elect Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. The influence of W1LLiAM LEMKE and the farmers of 
this Nation helped to elect Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


I would not care if it was sponsored by 


Nor do I subscribe to the argument that this measure is | 


highly inflationary. The red herring of inflation is drawn 
across the trail. By whom? Not by the laboring class, the 
small mechant, or the farmers, but by the investment bank- 
ers and the international bankers, the holders of large 
blocks of tax-exempt interest-bearing bonds issued by our 
Government. The people are going to decide the issue of 
whether or not this is a Government of, for, and by the 
people or whether it is a Government of the people, by the 
people, for the private-owned banking system. This is the 
most highly controversial measure before the American Con- 
gress, and one that will have a tremendous effect in 
the coming Presidential election. I trust the majority party 
will see the wisdom of passing a bill designed to assist a dis- 
tressed farm population of 30,000,000 human beings, many 
of whom are now the victims of the cruel process of fore- 
closure with others to follow. An amendment will be offered, 
I think, to permit a percentage of the gold reserve now idle 
in the Treasury vaults to back this measure so the controls 
will not be lost; and to prevent so-called wild inflation of 
the currency I am saying to you now that the action this 
House takes today will reflect itself in the November 1936 
election. The statement has been made that if the Presi- 
dent should veto this bill if it passes, he would lose 5,000,000 
votes. I do not think he would veto it. If it passes and he 
signs the bill, he will receive 10,000,000 or 15,000,000 votes 
of those who will bless his memory. The issue will be de- 
cided by the people, not by the privileged classes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to support this bill. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yield, if the President signs this bill, he will gain 15,000,000 
votes, 


They are | 


It | 
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| Mr. SWEENEY. Yes; that is right. The President has 

never stated he was opposed to this bill; on the contrary, 
| he is reported to have said at Sioux City, Iowa, before the 
Chicago convention of the Democratic Party in 1932, that 
he was for the principle of the Frazier-Lemke bill to aid 
the farmers in distress to refinance their farm mortgages. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

With the ringing oratory of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Connery] still in our ears, this is perhaps as 
good a time as any to emphasize once more the heart of the 
| objections to this bill, and that is the currency-issue pro- 
| vision. We have heard the gentleman from Massachusetts 
reiterate the familiar—perhaps I should not use the word 
“claptrap”, but say instead—statement that the bankers 
| get bonds from the Government which they buy but do not 
pay for; that they in turn pledge the bonds, and then cur- 
| rency is issued against the bonds; the conclusion being that 
if the bankers can do that, why not let others do it as well. 

Mr. Chairman, we are again mixing the problem of who 
should do the banking of the country with the problem of 
the issuance of additional currency. Whether you believe in 
a private banking system or in a banking system entirely 
under the control of the Government is not the issue before 
us today. That is a separate issue on which there are argu- 
| ments on both sides. Even if the Government was in control 
of the banking system it would still be proper for the Gov- 
ernment to issue currency only for the needs of industry, 
trade, and agriculture as those needs might rise, and it 
would be most improper for the Government to issue fiat 
| currency; just as improper as when the banking system of 
the country is conducted privately as it is today under 

Government supervision. 

As a matter of fact, all of this talk about the use of 
bonds to back Federal Reserve notes is beside the point. A 
| very, very small percentage of the Federal Reserve notes 
today are backed by bonds because of the fact there is more 
| than an adequate supply of gold certificates owned by the 
banks and held in the Federal Reserve banks, which in turn 
| represents a certain amount of gold earmarked in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and which these gold certificates 
are held against. The great majority of the Federal notes 
| are secured by gold certificates and not secured by bonds. 
There is no incentive or advantage to a banker to be able 
to take those bonds and get currency because a bank does 
not want currency except insofar as its customers may need 
| currency from day to day in their ordinary business. The 
privilege of putting out currency is not one which is par- 
ticularly desired by the banks. It is one which is, however, 
innate in any banking system, whether it be private or 
Government conducted. In considering this bill, and in 
considering the dangers of diluting the currency and forcing 
the issuing of additional amounts of it, please do not mix 
that problem with the problem of whether or not we should 
have a private or Government conducted banking system, 
because the two problems are not the same. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, during consid- 
eration of the Guffey bill in the Seventy-third Congress I 
called attention to the growing division in the House between 
Representatives from the agricultural States and the indus- 
trial States and to the growing tendency of the Representa- 
tives of one group to oppose legislation in favor of the other 
group. I was prompted to make that statement by reason of 
the fact that a very briliiant Member of the House, one of 
the leaders on this side of the aisle, from an industrial State, 
rose in his place and not only declared but boasted that he 
had not voted for a single farm measure under this admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Chairman, at the same time leaders of the farm group 
on that side of the aisle were not only opposing the Guffey 
bill but they were practically as much in opposition to the 
National Industrial Recovery Act as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. I commended this situation to the 
consideration of Members on both sides of the House who 
were harbcering hopes of the foundation of a Farmer-Labor 
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Party in this country. I could well afford to do that, Mr. 
Chairman, because my record is 100 percent for every meas- 
ure that aids both agriculture and industry under the 
Roosevelt administration. [Applause.] 

This morning an incident occurred which disturbs me 
deeply. I refer to the letter read by the Speaker of the 
House in the last moments of general debate. This letter 
was written by the president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and called on all friends of labor to oppose this bill. 
That is the first intimation as to any opposition on the part 
of organized labor I have heard during the 3 years the bill 
has been pending in the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I was born in the ranks of labor. I have 
been a member of organized labor for 45 years, and I am 
proud of it. I have lost jobs in strikes for labor; I have gone 
to jail for labor; I was tried in the Federal courts of this 
country for labor, years and years before I ever heard of the 
president of the American Federation of Labor. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am on the spot, notwithstanding an 
unblemished labor record that reaches back to the time when 
I worked on a section for $1.10 a day with a shovel. I am 
about to have a black mark placed against my record down 
in the American Federation of Labor headquarters if I vote 
for this bill. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Will the gentleman yield? The basis 
for the letter which the Speaker read cannot be backed up by 
proceedings of the American Federation of Labor of 1934, the 
last time this organization has spoken on the question, at 
which time this organization stated that they are opposed to 
uncontrolled inflation. They made no reference to this act, 
which was then pending before Congress. The provisions of 
this act clearly show it is not uncontrolled inflation, so it 
seems Mr. Green and his associates speak only for themselves. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I fear there will be repercus- 
sions from this letter far beyond the scope of this bill. I fear 
there will be a tendency to still further divide labor and agri- 
culture in this country and line up the one against the other, 
and neither group can succeed alone. 

I may say to my able young friend from Texas that I have 
a very high regard for the American Federation of Labor. I 
have read its platforms for years and have always found 
them progressive and constructive. I will be surprised if the 
reactions of the rank and file to this letter are altogether 
favorable. 

Mr. Chairman, the handling of this bill has been unfortu- 
nate. It was assumed that it would never reach this stage, 
and as a consequence it did not receive the consideration in 
committee which would have doubtless resulted in improve- 
ment. Now, it has been petitioned out as originally intro- 
duced. No bill can receive proper consideration and amend- 
ment in the House; we all know that. It must be the work 
of the committee. But now it is take it or leave it as is, a bill 
that embodies a good principle and has perhaps the largest 
endorsement ever given a farm measure in Congress. Both 
branches of the legislature in my State unanimously me- 
morialized Congress to pass this bill. My vote is pledged to 
it and will be cast for it. 

Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that party politics has 
been injected into this debate and emphasis given to the fact 
that it is sponsored by a so-called Republican. 

I apprehend the Republican Party would be glad to trade 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. LEMKE] and his type 
of Republicans for Liberty League Democrats. We Democrats 
of the West cannot afford to countenance this line of attack. 
We know that time and again transfusions of progressive 
Republican blood have revitalized the Democratic Party in 
the West. It made the West Democratic for 12 years under 
the leadership of Bryan. It reelected Woodrow Wilson. It 
gave the West to Franklin D. Roosevelt. In my home State 
it has given us such Democratic leaders as Senator Henry M. 
Teller, Senator John F. Shafroth, Senator Edward P. Costi- 
gan, our beloved colleague, Edward T. Taylor, former pro- 
gressive Republicans who found a home in the Democratic 
Party and were welcomed with open arms; also Governors 
and Representatives in Congress, 
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It is the same story in other Western States. The West 
is first of all progressive. It has given the country much of 
its progressive leadership—La Fo..eTTre, Boran, Norris, 
JOHNSON. These are western names, so-called Republicans, 
but, in principle, Democrats. Thei: work is not yet done, nor 
the work of the West. The West gave us a political party to 
save the Nation, and it again needs saving. 

Many objections are urged aginst the bill: That the 
amortization period is too long, thut the interest is too low, 
that it would discriminate agains* outstanding farm mort- 
gages with higher interest rates, :that it does not include 
home owners, that it will lead to siinilar demands from other 
groups, that it will destroy the vacue of life insurance, and 
so forth; but all these objection’ rolled into one do not 
compare with that of inflation. | 

All the horrible examples of his:ory, ancient and modern, 
have again been brought out and paraded before us. We have 
again heard of the stratospheric “light and collapse of the 
German mark after the war, by nteans of which a prostrate 
nation, with no gold, inflated its ):aper into the trillions for 
the express purpose of destroyirz its domestic debt. We 
have heard again of the French [nflation and the devalua- 
tion of the franc, whereby Francs charged off most of its 
domestic debt. We have heard ggain of the greenback of 
the Civil War—the rag baby that won the Civil War—and 
which could not be depressed bel¢:w 40 cents on the dollar, 
even though it had printed on ss face repudiation by its 
own Government. We have hearji of the John Law bubble 
in France 200 years ago. We haive been made to hear the 
midnight clatter of the printing jress down in the Bureau 
of Engraving. : 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot hear fhe clatter of the printing 
press in this bill. The money té be issued under this bill 
is backed by what ought to be thi: most valuable security in 
existence—the land. This mone? will be a first mortgage 
on the land, and it will be real lar’d right under foot, and not 
the imaginary land of John Law: located on another conti- 
nent. Its issue and application will be in the hands of the 
Federal Government. It will bi a slow process. If any 
Member thinks we are in danger: of a monetary blizzard in 
the refinancing of farms, it ind}cates that he has had no 
experience in helping mortgaged:farmers under the present 
system. I think we may safely feave it to the Federal Re- 
serve System and Federal land danks to see to it that no 
monetary flood will deluge the Jnd. We may also rely to 
some extent on a monetary and Ifinking system under which 
this money will be reabsorbed in fhe banks nearly as fast as 
it issues. Instead of more m@ney in the hands of the 
people we are likely to have mc¢te money in the banks. I 
apprehend, though, that the infl#tion bogey may again serve 
its purpose and scare the county out of an attempt to try 
something besides tax-exempt bonds to put new life into our 
economic system. 

Mr. Chairman, one more thovzht. This bill is addressed 
to the solution of an ominous problem. It may be stated 
in two lines. One-half the farmers in this country are ten- 
ants and the number is steadily zrowing. The farms of this 
country are mortgaged for $9,0(0,000,000 and the debt can 
never be paid under present couditions and methods. We 
have heard a lot about the redistribution of wealth. Unless 
we want to have on our hands the issue of a redistribution 
of land, we must reverse this tenant and debt process. This 
bill is intended to do that. 

Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro-forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the highest regard and respect, as 
well as love, for our distinguished Speaker, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. I also have 100-percent loy- 
alty to him as a member of the Democratic majority of this 
House. I also have the same sort of respect and regard for 
the majority leader of the House and for the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on -Agriculture, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones], who so ably presented his case 
here today. 
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With respect to the bill, I am reminded of the story told 
of that famous French philosopher and statesman, Voltaire, 
who, in his dying days, during one of his sicknesses, said to 
his physician: 

You are trying to convey drugs about which you know little, 
into a body about which you know less, to cure a disease about 
which you know nothing at all. 


[Laughter and applause.] 

This bill proposes issuance of new currency up to $3,000,- 
000,000 at 142-percent interest for use as a revolving fund 
to refinance eight and a half billions of dollars in farm 
mortgages at a cost of 112 percent for retirement of principal. 

The move to push this bill down the throats of this body 
appears suspiciously to me as an attempt to not only em- 
barrass the President but to “put him on the spot” at a time 
when, as the great physician whose remedies are fast bring- 
ing about the recovery of a very ill patient—a broken-down 
prosperity—he is about achieving the goal he set, the full 
recovery and happiness of the country. 

Although a new Member of this distinguished House of 
Representatives, Mr. Chairman, and one who was elected on 
the Roosevelt New Deal platform, I feel honor-bound, under 
such circumstances, to carry out to the best of my ability 
the humane public policies inaugurated by President Roose- 
velt through his sane common-sense administration of our 
National Government for the benefit of all the people and 
not any class or group of our economic family. 

Then, this bill, if it becomes a law, it has been said by 
many experts that it would ruin the large army of our small 
insurance policyholders. I wonder if the sponsors of this 
legislation have given this feature any serious thought. 
Many substantial business people in my district deem this 
class legislation. If that opinion is correct, then it is un- 
sound, and if adopted will meet the fate of its half brother in 
the St. Paul Federal court of appeals decision. If this legis- 
lation is just and meritorious, as sponsors believe it to be, I 
am compelled to think of the unfortunate plight of the 
owners of equities in the poorer classes of tenements in the 
cities throughout the country, most of whom are shackled 
hand and foot by the mortgages to the extent of $21,000,- 
000,000. If we are going to refinance the eight and a half 
billion farm mortgages, then in all fairness take in the urban 
cripples as well. 

There is and there should be a bond of sympathy and 
brotherhood between the farmer and city dweller. Industry 
and agriculture are vitally essential to the life of the human 
structure affecting 130,000,000 people in this country. Our 
great President has had that picture within range of his 
vision every day of his public life and in his dreams every 
night as well. The plight of the forgotten man is constantly 
before him with his problems for solution. But let me point 
out to you that there is another important group of our great 
American Nation occupying a great deal of his attention just 
now that were the first to be flattened on its back and kept 
there ever since in a strait jacket to this very day. It rep- 
resents the 4,000,000 craftsmen of the building industry 
and its affiliated businesses. And these 4,000,000 or more, 
when employed, supplied the flow of the bloodstream—the 
purchasing power for consumers of the farmers’ commodities. 
Ladies and gentlemen, there is where your trouble lies. 
Legislate to give a financial blood transfusion to the paralyzed 
building-trades industry and you will have your remedy. If, 
as, and when you strengthen that backbone of our human 
structure, you will have planted the germ from which pros- 
perity must come, not only for the farmer and the 40,000,000 
members of the families of our citizens in distress but for the 
whole population in America. If you do that, you will not 
need any Frazier-Lemke bill, because it will not be necessary. 

That great man, our peerless leader, President Roosevelt, 
is possessed of deep affection for the farmer. As 3, matter of 
fact, he has done more for the farmer than any of his prede- 
cessors have done. He is now making heroic efforts to lighten 
still more their existing burdens under the most trying condi- 
tions. Why should a convalescing body politic be subjected 
to an untried remedy when unnecessary? But if you are 
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going to insist on the policy “everybody for himself”, then 
every element in our economic structure should be incorpo- 
rated into any scheme for relief. If you are going to sub- 
sidize the farmers, then, in the name of fair play and justice, 
do the same thing for our vast army of urban equity owners 
in the cities, thereby guaranteeing to them their constitu- 
tional rights of equal opportunity to all with special privi- 
leges to none. 

Under section 7 of this proposed act, in the event the 
proposed bonds to be issued are not readily purchased, the 
Federal Reserve notes—greenbacks—shall be issued and de- 
livered to the Land Bank Commissioner. Remember, my col- 
leagues, the tragedy of 1929, when billions and billions of 
gilt-edged securities that had been sold to the innocent in- 
vesting American citizens throughout the country, including 
these very same farmers, as well as widows and hundreds of 
thousands of others throughout the country, who gave up 
their life savings when these inflated security bubbles burst, 
bringing disaster and unspeakable shock to a stunned public. 
Do you want another dose of that kind of inflation? Our 
answer is, No; we do not. We must help those in need, but 
by reason and common sense, not magical formulas. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, I knew that quite a number of distinguished 
gentlemen in this House were opposed to this bill. I also 
learned today that the Speaker is opposed to the bill. I also 
learned that Mr. Green is opposed to the bill; but never did 
I realize that Mr. Voltaire is opposed to this bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Voltaire’s opposition is characteristic of the other rea- 
sons advanced against the bill. However, Mr. Chairman, 
despite the philosophers, the statesmen, and the labor lead- 
ers who have taken their position against this bill, in my own 
humble way I shall do my best toward its enactment. I think 
I have established one fact since I have been here, and that 
is that I have always been diligent and very zealous in the 
protection of the rights of labor. 

I have followed Mr. Green on matters of labor legislation 
when I felt that his position was in the best interests of the 
American workers; but when Mr. Green attempts to throw 
the weight of the organized workers of America on the side 
of the Liberty League and the Economy League and other 
reactionaries who are opposed to this bill, then I refuse to 
follow Mr. Green’s leadership and shall vote my conscience 
on this bill. [Applause.] 

I have no farmers in my district. I have nothing to gain 
politically by supporting this bill. When I signed the peti- 
tion for the discharge of the Rules Committee, I made up 
my mind to support this bill, because I realized that in Amer- 
ica there is an economic unity between farmer and laborer 
and that today this economic unity is becoming more strongly 
welded than ever before. 

I also realized that the workers in my district cannot live 
while we have an impoverished American farmer. The eco- 
nomic welfare of one is dependent on the economic welfare 
of the other. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I understood the gentleman to say that he had 
chosen not to follow Mr. Green and to follow his conscience, 
although he had been following Mr. Green. Does the gentle- 
man mean to say that heretofore he has been following Mr. 
Green rather than his conscience? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman’s question is obvi- 
ously silly. I stated that I had been following Mr. Green on 
matters of labor legislation insofar as I thought he was 
right. That by no means implies that I have followed or will 
follow him when he takes a position which is inconsistent 
with the best interests of labor. What I should like to know 
from the gentleman is whether his opposition to this bill is 
influenced by Mr. Green’s opposition to this bill or whether 
his opposition to this bill is influenced by the National 
Economy League or the American Liberty League. Since 
when has the gentleman decided to become a friend of labor? 

Mr. MAY. Is that question put to me? 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes; and I will leave it up to the 
gentleman to answer it. 

Mr. MAY. I will answer the question by saying that I 
have too much common sense and to much experience to 
vote for this kind of dangerous legislation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Well, the gentleman has not given 
any reason except his common sense, and I submit that that 
is not enough, because, I am sorry to state, that the exercise 
of the gentleman’s common sense should not be accepted 
as a good reason for voting against the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is most unfortunate that Mr. Green has 
taken this position. He has dealt a most serious blow not 
only to the farmers but also to labor. He has retarded the 
much-needed alliance between farmer and labor. This re- 
sult is most injurious to American labor. With 270,000 farms 
about to be foreclosed, organized labor cannot stand by and 
permit these farms to be sacrificed because of any artificial 
excuses. Nobody has yet been able to prove any inflationary 
danger in this bill. Nobody has established that. Nobody as 
yet has shown wherein this law is going to hurt labor. All 
that has been furnished have been generalities. This bill 
will in nowise hurt the American worker. It will aid the 
American worker. I repeat, a prosperous agriculture means 
a@ prosperous American working class. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro-forma amendment and ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, I saw come into this 
House today something that I had hoped would never come 
here, because if it comes here and stays here it threatens the 
safety of the Republic. 

When labor and the farmer can be tricked into fighting 
each other, then the money changers can sit back and ac- 
complish their designs without hindrance and without check, 
something that they have been unable to do in this country 
since its founding. I thought we had once and for all learned 
enough of the tricks of the money changers and international 
bankers not to let them poison us with the prejudicial and 
false notion that if labor helped the farmer it would cost 
labor something, and if the farmer helped labor it would cost 
the farmer something. No one can prosper in the cities of 
this country unless the farmers can make enough money, 
after they have paid the interest and principal charges on all 
their indebtedness, to have some purchasing power left. I 
come from a city district, and by the smallest application of 
logic I know that the workers of the factories of my city have 
no market for their products and their skill unless the farm- 
ers’ purchasing power is restored. 

I was not only astonished, but I was depressed, to hear the 
Speaker of this, the greatest legislative body in the world, read 
in the Well of this House today a letter from the president of 
the American Federation of Labor stating that the president 
of that great labor organization was asking the friends of 
labor in this House to defeat a measure so needed by and so 
beneficial to the agricultural interests of our country. I was 
surprised that in that letter the great American Federation 
of Labor should set down for public record the statement that 
that organization had helped pass the processing-tax acts 
that have since been rightfully rejected by the Supreme 
Court of this country. 

One of the features of my own personal record in Congress 
of which I am most proud is the fact that I have consistently 
opposed and voted against that false and atheistic philosophy 
that believes that destruction of foodstuffs and other crops 
is the way to economic welfare. There is only one thing I 
have gathered from a scholastic study of economics, but that 
thing I cling to and that is the principle that only production 
produces wealth and that only from production can the 
people enjoy the benefits of decent living. 

I am surprised that any organization founded, supported, 
and made powerful by the wages of the workers of the cities 
should boast of the fact that it had helped make possible the 
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passage of a bill in which a processing-tax feature reached 
into the pockets and the meager pay envelopes of every wage 
earner who toils in America for hard-earned money to trans- 
fer that money to the toilers on the farm. 

I have never believed that it was either fair, just, or honest 
to compel, as we have done by all previous farm legislation, 
the poor of the cities to help out the poor of the farm, in- 
stead of assessing the cost of recovery where it belongs, 
against the money changers and the rich that have today 
control and landlordship of most of the fertile lands that 
once belonged to a free and independent people. I should 
be ashamed to ever want it recorded by any organization to 
which I might belong that my organization was a party to 
the passage of legislation that destroyed meat, milk, and 
foodstuffs sorely needed by the toilers of my city, whose 
children today, even as we debate this bill, are hungry and 
insufficiently clothed because of such destruction and be- 
cause of such a totally un-Christian and un-American theory 
of agricultural restoration. 

I have always been a friend of labor. as my record shows. 
I come from a family and a class that has earned its way 
by honest toil. I am proud of that fact; too proud of it to 
ever vote to deny the benefits of equal government to any 
group in this Nation who honestly toil for their daily bread. 
If my recollection serves me correctly, the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor went on record in favor of this legisla- 
tion. Today, however, at the last moment, in secrecy and 
by surprise, an expression is recorded in this House that 
would have you believe that tlie rank and file of labor is 
against this measure. In my State a Farmer-Labor fed- 
eration has sought to politically capitalize the common needs 
of agriculture and labor for common gains. I wonder what 
they now can say in their councils to this unfortunate at- 
tempt to pit labor against the farmer and farmer against 
laborer. I will have no part of it myself and shall vote for 
this measure because it is a pure and simple measure of 
justice to the farmer; will not in any way cost labor one sin- 
gle penny in increased prices for the products of the farm, 
as did the processing taxes and the agricultural adjustment 
bill—that we learn today who it was who helped pass these 
penalizing acts. 

If it is to be a blot against my record, which has always 
been on the side of labor, and which will always be on the 
side of labor when labor seeks justice, that a vote for justice 
to the American farmer is a vote against labor, then that 
blot will shine brighter than all the rest of my record. I 
know the rank and file of labor in my city and my State. 
I know that they have achieved an intelligence that goes far 
beyond the opinions of some who sneer at their understand- 
ing and alertness. I know that they see behind, beyond, 
below, and back of many things special privilege would have 
them believe. They know that their interest and the farm- 
ers’ interest must be always joined to bring about success in 
the age-long struggle with entrenched greed and special 
privilege. 

Without lower interest rates, without the ability to reduce 
his mortgage debt within a reasonable period of time, all 
the processing taxes that can be devised by the professors 
of all the universities of the country cannot put the farmer 
on his feet again. Without the opportunity to discharge 
his indebtedness upon the same terms and with the same 
privileges and machinery that the banker and stockbroker 
and grain trader is allowed under present law, you can pay 
the farmer of my State $2 a hundred for milk, a price he 
has never dreamed of, and he will still be unable to bail out 
I want the farmer a pros- 
perous, free, and independent landlord of his own land, just 
as I want the laborer a prosperous and independent landlord 
of his own skill and toil; and I am proud today, when the 
vote comes, to be able for the first time in 342 years to cast 
my vote on the side of the debtor instead of on the side of 
the creditor. The greatest credit that can be given a group 
of legislators is due the steering committee of this bill and 
to my colleague the gentleman from North Dakota for doing 
the most important thing that can be done in a session pre- 
ceding an election, and that is to bring about a record vote 
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on whether or not this Congress shall legislate for the debt- 
ors of this country who have had the chains of debt fastened 
to them tighter with each piece of legislation we have passed 
to date. Perhaps the only thing wrong with this bill is that 
it came from the Members of Congress of the United States 
instead of a council of “brain trusters” gathered together in 
a locked room and that it was prepared through free and 
open debate and not under the whiplash of machine politics. 
This is the first farm-relief bill I have had the opportunity 
to vote on that has come into these Halls in the way that 
legislation should come before a representative body of a free 
people, and, were there no other reasons to commend it, that 
novelty alone would compel me to favor it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I wish to make a very few brief observations. 
It is interesting to have so many from the other side of the 
House walk over to this side and try to make out that this 
is our responsibility. With a majority of three to one, you 
must accept the responsibility, whatever the outcome of the 
vote may be. 

The gentleman from North Dakota may have voted for 
Roosevelt, but I doubt it. We are told he is a Roosevelt 
Republican. I should be glad if he would rise in his place 
and state if he is in fact a Roosevelt Republican. 

Mr. LEMKE. Iam not a Hoover Republican. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I think 
the country wiil know which party is to take the responsi- 
bility. Many things have been said today that ought to 
benefit the Republican Party. We welcome such statements, 
inasmuch as it is your huge Democratic majority that will 
decide the fate of this bill. 

But what worries me—although I am against this bill, of 
course—is that if I am allowed to come back next year, we 
shall be obliged to vote for a $3,000,000,000 for urban mort- 
gages. It would be unthinkable, if you pass this legislation, 


that we should not extend the same privileges to all. In 
the end it would mean many millions to be provided in the 


same manner. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HoLuisTer] has answered 
fully the argument that the Federal Reserve banks may draw 
2'4-percent interest on bonds, then receive currency at a 
very low charge and reloan. If it is so profitable, why have 
not they done it? ‘They have used this privilege only to 
meet currency necessities. Why hide behind that in trying 
to get this three billions and the other billions that must 
follow? Do not let the public think we are too blind not to 
realize fully that this is the beginning of dangerous inflation. 

There is a new influence in evidence here today. Even 
the defenders of labor are not following Mr. Green today. 
There is no lack of suspicion in some of our minds that if 
this bill should pass, some radio priest might exclaim, “See 
the scalps dangling at my belt. See the results I have ac- 
complished over the radio during the past several weeks. I 
have got those fellows frightened now.” How we have en- 
joyed, and been persuaded by, that voice which we hear so 
many Sundays cursing Republicans and Democrats alike. 
We cannot help but feel there must have been influence from 
somewhere that even the voice of labor is unheeded by its 
customary followers. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No. The gentleman can take all the 
time he wants to praise the man who today seems to have 
such a great influence over the House. No doubt he believes 
that both great parties will be annihilated by this new 
reformer, wearing the self-styled cloak of social justice and 
breathing forth inflammatory economic nonsense, as it was 
recently characterized by the president of Yale University. 
Applause. ] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dunn]. 

Mr. DUNN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am one of 
21 members of the Committee on Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I do not know of any member of the Commit- 
tee on Labor who received any information from Mr. Green 
or any other person affiliated with organized labor who said 
they were opposed to the Frazier-Lemke bill. It seems to 
me if the American Federation of Labor was under the im- 
pression that this constructive and humanitarian piece of 
legislation would be injurious to the laboring people of our 
country, Mr. Green and other people affiliated with organized 
labor would have communicated with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Connery], chairman of the House Labor 
Committee, and other members of the committee. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote for this bill because I 
believe it is going to save many farms of the unfortunate 
farmers. If I were convinced that by voting for this legisla- 
tion I would be defeated next November, I would vote for it a 
hundred times. That is how I feel about this measure. 

Many Congressmen said they are opposed to this bill be- 
cause it is inflationary. I have respect for every man’s 
honest opinion. However, I desire to say if our President 
would have informed the Members of this House that he 
favored the bill, many of the Representatives who are going 
to vote against it would undoubtedly support it. 

I am convinced beyond a doubt that if this bill is enacted 
into law, the laboring men who live in my district—and I 
represent one of the largest industrial districts in the world— 
would be benefited; in fact, the laboring men throughout 
the country would be benefited. If the farmer cannot sur- 
vive, the men who work in our industries will also suffer 
tremendously. One depends upon the other for their liveli- 
hood. 

In conclusion I wish to state the reason there is so much 
opposition to this bill is that if it is enacted into law it 
will be one step closer in giving the right to Congress to coin 
and regulate the value of money, and this right rightly be- 
longs to Congress and not to the international bankers, who 
are responsible for a great deal of the human misery which 
now exists in our country. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the Government now perform its solemn promise 
and duty and place American agriculture on a basis of equality 
with other industries by providing an adequate system of credit, 
through which farm indebtedness and farm mortgages now exist- 
ing may be liquidated and refinanced through real-estate mort- 
gages on the amortization plan, at 144 percent interest and 114 
percent principal per annum, and through mortgages on livestock 
used for breeding or agricultural purposes at 3 percent interest 


per annum through the use of the machinery of the Farm Credit 
Administration and the Federal Reserve Banking System. 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LeEmxKr: On page 2, line 4, beginning 
with the word “and”, strike out all down to and including the 
word “annum”, in line 6. 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of that amend- 
ment is to take out of this bill any loan on livestock. It 
simply limits the bill to agricultural loans, and so takes live- 
stock loans out of the bill. I feel there can be no objection 
to taking that part out of the bill, and therefore there should 
be no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BANKHEAD) there were ayes 68 and noes 84. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. LEMKE 
and Mr. Jones to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported 
there were ayes 120 and noes 118. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FisH: Page 2, line 3, after the word 
“at”, strike out “1144” and insert “234.” 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, judging from the vote just had 
on the last amendment, it is evident that my amendment 
will not be passed. It is quite evident to me that the amend- 
ment cannot be passed. As a Member of this House, I am 
sorry to see the spectacle we just witnessed a few moments 
ago, when many Members of the House refused to try to 
perfect legislation which has come before them for the first 
time, and refused to vote for a sound perfecting amendment 
offered by the sponsor of the bill, in order to defeat it, and 
for no other purpose. I do not expect to vote for the bill, 
but I am going to vote for every perfecting amendment that 
is offered that will improve the bill, because that is my duty 
as a Member of Congress. 

The only function we have in the Congress is to legislate, 
to try to write legislation and to try to perfect it instead 
of being rubber stamps and having legislation jammed down 
our throats. We just saw a deliberate attempt by the op- 
ponents of the bill to evade perfecting this farm-mortgage 
refinancing bill which makes a travesty and mockery of the 
House of Representatives as a deliberative body. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. No; I am sorry; my time is too short. I have 
said all I want to say on that subject. 

I have not arisen, either, to uphold or defend Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, as 
no defense is necessary. I am 100 percent with him on what 
he says against inflation in order to properly safeguard the 
interests and welfare of 45,000,000 American wage earners. 
That is the group he is speaking for, also the 125,000,000 
consumers; and no one has the right to criticize him for de- 
fending and protecting the rights and interests of labor 
against ruinous inflation. But as long as our old friend, 
Voltaire, the French philosopher, has been brought into 
Congress and interjected into the debate, I am reminded of 
what he said, not about this bill but about all bills. He said: 

I do not agree with a word you say, but I will defend to the death 
your right to say it. 

[Applause.] 

That is the position I take about Mr. Green, and I happen 
to agree with what he said. 

The purpose of my amendment raising the interest rate 
to 234 percent is to obviate the inflationary machinery set 
up in this bill. I want to be fair to the sponsors of the 
bill without using words which may hurt someone’s feel- 
ings. I think this whole bill, so far as inflation is concerned, 
is utterly deceptive and amounts to an inflationary smcke 
screen that approximates afraud. Every man and woman in 
this House knows that you cannot float any bonds at 142-per- 
cent interest at anytime or anywhere in the United States. I 
communicated with the Treasury Department this morning 
and found that the lowest rate of interest on any of their 
long-term bonds is 234 percent. Those were the bonds that 
were issued last September, and another billion or more of 
similar bonds were issued last month at 234-percent interest. 

I want to see the farmers get the very lowest possible in- 
terest rate, but I do not want to see it come about through 
uncontrolled inflation. For that reason I have offered this 
amendment raising the interest rate to 234 percent so it 
can be handled by a bond issue, as we have all other appro- 
priations, and enable us to sell those bonds to the people 
and get the lowest possible rate for the farmers of this 
country. If we refinanced the farm mortgages at 234 per- 
cent it would be a great help to the farmers in saving their 
farms instead of having this bill defeated because of the 
inflationary provision and the farmers get nothing at all. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe many 
are surprised at the gentleman from New York’s [Mr. Fisu] 
amendment. He signed the discharge petition; however, 
his remarks indicate he will vote against the bill even should 
his high-interest-rate amendment be adopted. I believe he, 
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like many other Members, is trying to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds, so to speak. You will recall, he had 
the same trouble in voting on the adjusted service certificate 
question. He, like many other Republicans, wanted to pay 
the adjusted-service certificates out of what was supposed 
to be unexpended public-relief balances. We do, however, 
appreciate the fairness of the statement he just made re- 
garding the debate and fairness to those favoring this legis- 
lation to have the right to offer perfecting amendments to 
the bill. 

It is to be regretted that some of our leaders have taken 
the attitude from the beginning here that they are going 
to kill this bill any way they can and they are not going to 
permit recognized needed amendments to the bill to be 
placed upon same. The last teller vote on the section to 
strike from the bill the section permitting personal prop- 
erty to be used as collateral was agreed to by friends of 
the bill, yet the House leaders, even though they favor the 
amendment, voted against it, evidently having in mind that 
with this section left in the bill it would have less chance of 
passage. You will, nevertheless, go back home and look 
your farmers in the face and say: “Oh, I could not stand 
this provision or that provision”, and you know that we can- 
not get a record vote on these different amendments. So 
you go and hide behind that smoke screen. [Applause.] 
THIRTY CENTS PER THOUSAND TO THE BANKER—THIS AMENDMENT 

REQUIRES 78 TIMES THAT AMOUNT FOR THE FARMER 

Now, let us be fair about this thing. The gentleman from 
New York has offered an amendment raising the interest 
rate to 234 percent. I am surprised we have not heard the 
gentleman from New York cry out in anguish and shed great 
tears of grief when we have passed the different amend- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Act allowing the Federal Re- 
serve bank to print money and give it to its member banks 
at actual cost of printing. This has been the law of the 
country since the creation of the Federal Reserve System in 
1913. Chapter 3 of title 12, United States Code, Annotated, 
paragraph 422, in part reads: 

That nothing in this section contained shall be construed as 
exempting national banks or Federal Reserve banks from their 
liability to reimburse the United States for any expenses incurred 
in printing and issuing circulating notes. 

According to a letter I have here from the Federal Re- 
serve Board this money is costing member banks about 30 
cents per thousand. 

Frnerat RESERVE Boarp, 
Washington, January 26, 1931. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your letter of January 21, I beg to advise 
that * * * the cost of printing Federal Reserve notes is based 
on the number of notes printed, and accordingly the cost per $1,009 
varies with the proportion of Federal Reserve notes of the different 
denominations printed. The average cost of printing Federal Re- 
serve notes in December 1930 was slightly over 29 cents per 
$1,000. * * * 

Very truly yours, 
E. M. McCLe.Lianp, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Gentlemen who have preceded me have gone into detail 
and have explained how the money is printed and issued to 
the different member banks. They get their money at actual 
cost of printing. This statement cannot be truthfully denied. 
But when it comes to the farmer—you have already indicated 
here this afternoon that his rights are to be measured with a 
different yardstick than the yardstick used in making laws for 
the banker. 

Now, that is the issue in this bill. If the Government can 
furnish money to the banker, as it does under the law, for 
about 30 cents per $1,000, the actual cost of printing the 
money, why cannot it do the same for the farmer? We are 
dealing with the farmers land, the best security on earth. 
If real estate at 80 percent of its fair value is not good col- 
lateral then there is no good collateral in this country, and 
you know it. Whenever the homes of America fall, this 
country falls with them, and you know it; yet you say to the 
bankers they can have money on their own notes for the cost 
of printing, and they in turn loan industry money today at 
34-percent interest for production of the finished product, 
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but any other class of people such as the farmer who takes 
more risk than any other producer, you are saying to him 
that he must continue to pay from 8 percent to 15 percent 
interest for money for his production. Class legislation! 
Yes, we have been dealing with class legislation here for 
years, but it has been in favor of the privileged class and 
against the rights of the plain people. [Applause.] You 
know what I say is true, the record made by the Congress 
the past 50 years clearly proves that special privilege has 
largely written the laws of Congress for their special benefit. 
TOO MUCH INTEREST DEBT—TOO MUCH TAX-EXEMPT BONDS 

Now, a further word about the gentleman’s amendment 
raising the interest rate to 234 percent. This is a money- 
changers’ amendment to try to kill this bill. Everything we 
have done has been on a tax-exempt, bond-issue basis. I say 
we have floated far too many tax-exempt bonds already. Let 
us get back to fundamentals. The plain people of this coun- 
try are going to have to pay the big tax-exempt bond indebt- 
edness, and it is high time we stop such a program and cut 
down expenses wherever possible. 

As stated by an eminent authority, suppose we list the 
new debts accumulated year by year since 1914. Then sup- 
pose we assume they are financed by Treasury notes and 
that each year 3 percent of these notes are retired by taxa- 
tion. What would we owe today under such a system? 

If all extraordinary expenses of Government were to be 
financed by currency issues, retired by taxation, at the rate 
of 3 percent annually, the following table shows the progress 
that would have been made in debt payment. 





Years 
Contract year New debt soos: Amount retired} 1936 balance 
ment 
Si iticicanttiiipsmennibeel $1, 188, 000, 000 22 $369, 000, 000 
1915_... sihenantescnstices 3, 000, 000 21 1, 110, 000 
elidel ith lana iastia et 34, 000, 000 20 14, 000, 000 
IT cieh h ienhecnsanieceem ted 1, 750, 000, 000 19 750, 000, 000 
ns cheats atiaitatinentieiinn 9, 300, 000, 000 18 4, 836, 000, 000 
En prnccmnmnanubwativel ity ae 17 6, 468, 000, 000 
Sil Miah icanneusidetivcdashisbestlaaie 615, 000, 000 5 522, 750, 000 
SER \i...cltbaietibnnwatthienainaie 2, 615, 000, 000 2, 288, 000, 000 
I cnet tphestanstpeilciahanele 8, 100, 000, 000 3 2, 821, 000, 000 
eee: 4, 500, 000, 000 2 4, 200, 000, 000 
1935 hneaggnbirmaniagane 1, 700, 000, 000 1 1, 649, 000, 000 
TN.cntinidinaitng 38, 000, 000, 000 |...-..---. Re ee 


But the period 1920-30 offered special opportunity for re- 
tiring more rapidly the terrific war debt. The following 
table shows the rate of actual retirement of principal, which 
reduction could have been applied to preceding debt bal- 
ances: 


Actual reduction 
OD Riad ches secttiscinichticenclinhtivciapiaensitimabis $1, 300, 000 ,000 
TIL: siascei theseiccahaaaiaenccnspsineiiliilaeladanaMampahaeninieiaeiian 300, 000, 000 
STII inssctmabtvo ecusieh ceceisinsiaatantis Canepapalasiitatting nebactay 1, 000, 000, 000 
SD Sects Rl NR is ial eattthinsntictnietwenatianes 1, 600, 000, 000 
tai cic tidtbtccconneninnie 1, 100, 000, 000 
II hioseciaihicndisnaiadiaiettpeninieseimeannenaninelnbaaiiin $700, 000, 000 
I ie cn tnt tenes weno 900, 000, 000 
I ied cette hakcepnchcsincllade teed eeticn itp ctoedaonicks 1, 100, 000, 000 
COD kvcnniinnincnaectanapiistndmpenabesl 900, 000, 000 
SI sctlnsecenieiein incite niacin lata 700, 000, 000 
ED eta cinta nh aaa hl mmeageateeiecaroae 700, 000, 000 


Reduction of principal_... 10, 300, 000, 000 
Principal balance (above) ..-...<.nnmencssneneemcee 
Reduction 1920-30 (above) 


$23, 750, 000, 000 
10, 300, 000, 000 


BMocemmry 1000 QU. nk ock enin 13, 450, 000, 000 


But even such a debt is wholly unnecessary. 

We have paid the bondholders in interest more than in 
principal. The interest payments on Federal debt from 1914 
to 1935, inclusive, total $13,959,958,361. 

Summary of Federal interest 


Amount 

$23, 000, 000 
22, 000, 000 
22, 000, 000 


paid 





2986 .W2cc2cccse 


1919 _.... 2.2 
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Summary of Federal interest patd—Continued 
Amount 

$833, 000, 000 
778, 000, 000 
731, 000, 000 
678, 000, 000 

659, 000, 000 —______. 

611, 000, 000 Actual total... 13, 959, 958, 361 


If we assume it was necessary to borrow, between 1914 and 
1935, inclusive, 38 billion dollars, we could have issued 38 bil- 
lion in Treasury notes, non-interest-bearing notes, and could 
have retired over 24 billion with the amounts we have actu- 
ally spent on principal and interest payments, between 1914 
and 1935, with the result that there would not be over 14 
billion of Federal debt today. This is truly the way to bal- 
ance the Budget, without the present burden of taxation. 

The farmer lives mainly in States denied credit. He pays 
his share of Federal taxes. The bondholders live in the 
States with large credit. The “bond racket” sucks money 
from agriculture into the financial centers. 


USURY 


The Bible is full of passages speaking out boldly against 
the taking of interest or usury. Exodus, chapter 22, verse 25, 
states: 

If thou lend money to any of my people that is poor by thee, 
thou shalt not be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon 
him usury. 


Leviticus 25: 35-37 states: 


And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee; 
then thou shalt relieve him: Yea though he be a stranger, or a so- 
journer; that he may live with thee. Take thou no usury of him, 
or increase; but fear thy God; that thy brother may live with thee. 
Thou shalt not give him thy money upon usury, nor lend him thy 
victuals for increase. 

Deuteronomy 23: 19-20 states: 


Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother; usury of money, 
usury of victuals, usury of anything that is lent upon usury: Unto 
a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury; but unto thy brother thou 
shalt not lend upon usury that the Lord thy God niay bless thee 
in all that thou settest thine hand to in the land whither thou 
goest to possess it. 

Psalms 15: 5 states: 


He that putteth not out his money to usury, nor taketh reward 
against the innocent. He that doeth these things shall never be 
moved. 


Proverbs 28: 8 states: 


He that by usury and unjust gain increaseth his substance, he 
shall gather it for him that will pity the poor. 


Luke 6: 35 states: 

But love ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping for 
nothing again; and your reward shall be great, and ye shall be the 
children of the Highest; for He is kind unto the unthankful and to 
the evil. 

Yet we find since about the fifteenth century as the im- 
portance of the money changers has grown and their powers 
extended over the different branches of business activity, the 
church, the school, and the politics of the Nation; they have 
been able to enact legislation legalizing interest or usury and 
have had same recognized as a highly moral undertaking. 

Statements hgve been made recently that the total an- 
nual interest burden of the people of the Nation is about 
$15,000,000,000, and the total tax burden of the Nation— 
National, State, county, city, and schools—is about $15,- 
000,000,000 annually, thus making the interest and tax bur- 
den for the 25,000,000 families in the United States of $1,200 
for each average family of the Nation. 

THE REMEDY 

All of you fully realized the chaotic condition confronting 
us at the beginning of this administration. Due to the ever 
increasing special-privileged legislation being enacted in 
increasing amounts for more than 50 yéars, which class 
legislation has taken from the people their rights and privi- 
leges and given them to the special-privileged few, which 
has made them immensely wealthy at the expense of the 
people. All of our statisticians today frankly state that 
due to such causes about 4 percent of the people own more 
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than 90 percent of the wealth of the Nation. This concen- 
tration of wealth in a few hands has made it impossible for 
the wealthy to consume the commodities necessary to keep 
labor employed. This has forced unemployment, misery, and 
want among our people. We must correct the situation. No 
one realized existing conditions better than our great leader 
in the White House when he spoke thus in his inaugural 
address: 


Practices of the unscrupulous money changers stand indicted in 
the court of public opinion, rejected by the hearts and minds of 
as:* -* 

The money changers have fled from their high seats in the temple 
of our civilization. We may now restore that temple to the ancient 
truths. The measure of the restoration lies in the extent to which 
we apply social values more noble than mere monetary profit. 


None have tried harder than our great leader, the Presi- 
dent, to overcome the many obstacles confronting the Nation. 
I believe the records will show that we have made great prog- 
ress in all lines of recovery. However, the simple facts still 
remain as to the money changers—they have not been driven 
from the temple since they were lashed out by our Lord while 
He was here on earth. We see ample evidence of their handi- 
work all around about us and find ourselves blocked by them 
on every piece of legislation we try to enact for the benefit of 
the masses which would in any way curb their money-making 
powers. It seéms that their invisible hand is always at work 
and writes into law in every bill provisions that amply pro- 
tect their ill-gotten gains. There is nothing wrong with our 
economic structure today that correcting our monetary 
system would not cure. 

How long, O Lord, will our people stand idly by and allow 
their farms and their homes and savings and their all to 
be taken from them without demanding of their Congress 
legislation requiring the enforcement of the one provision of 
the Constitution written by the blood of our forefathers that 
really would mean and permit for them all the right to life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness? I refer to paragraph 5 of 
section 8 of article 1 of the Constitution, which provides: 

The Congress shall have power * * * to coin money, regu- 


late the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard 
of weights and measures. 


CITY HOMES VERSUS FARM HOMES 


Much has been said in the debate of this bill in an effort 
to prejudice the city vote or those living in the industrial 
centers against this bill that it would be unfair and the 
meanest kind of class legislation to enact this kind of leg- 
islation for the farmer without enacting similar legislation 
to relieve city home owners. 

No one sympathizes with the overburdened city home 
owners more than I, and none here will more strongly sup- 
port such legislation than the friends of the Frazier-Lemke 
bill. All of you realize that under our rules of procedure 
that such an amendment taking care of city home owners 
cannot be made germane to this legislation. Introduce your 
legislation, and you will find us supporting same. 

The Philadelphia Record in a series of editorials, May 7, 
8, and 9, had a good deal to say under the heading, “Why 
does it have to be 6 percent?” 

In the first editorial they said: 

Our interest rate set-up endangers recovery. Depression lowers 
interest rates for production, but makes no corresponding reduction 
for consumption. This accelerates the making of goods, retards 
the making of customers. 

The 6-percent-and-up rate is not applied equally to all borrowers. 

The high rates are applied to little merchants, to householders, 
to buyers. But the giant corporations, our chief producers, our 
Sellers, are borrowing all the money they need at rates as low as 
three-yuarters of 1 percent. 


In commenting further they state: 


In depression the 6-percent-and-up fetish holds only against the 
little fellow. The results are obvious. 

We have talked about increasing consumption buying since de- 
pression. We have prided ourselves on solving the problems of pro- 
duction. We have realized,that consumption is eur difficulty. We 
meet that difficulty with unparalleled stupidity by charging manu- 
facturers three-quarters of 1 percent to finance the making of 
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things and scaring off would-be customers by demanding 6 percent 
up when they want to buy the same things on time. 


Speaking further, in comparing the interest rate for the 
manufacturer as compared to the consumer, they say: 


The man who makes refrigerators pays 75 cents per $100 per year 
for the financing he needs. The small-business man dealing in 
refrigerators must pay at least $6 per $100 for the funds he needs 
to run his store. And the man who buys a refrigerator must pay 
as high as $14 per $100 for the credit he needs. 

The neck of the bottle isn’t making refrigerators. 
them into the home. 

But because our interest set-up is tradition bound we make it as 
easy as possible to produce, as hard as possible to sell, which means 
to consume, which means to prosper. 

Our banking system reflects the emphasis on production, the dis- 
regard of consumption that sent us into our 1929 tailspin. 


THE H. O. L. C. AND F. H. A. INTEREST RATES 


The Government tried to break through tradition to secure 
for the overburdened home owners, both city and farm, 
lower interest rates and succeeded only in a very limited 
way. But as stated in the Philadelphia Record in their 
editorial of May 8, 1936: 

But the very same interests which had helped ruin the home 
owners brought all their pressure to bear on the Government. 
Shielding their precious high-rate structure, they warned that 
cheap Government loans would ruin them, that home owners 
would refuse to pay “regular” interest rates if the Government 
charged only 4 percent, that the Government had to protect them. 
The Government, therefore, borrows money at 2'4 percent for 
long terms and lends it to home owners at 5-percent interest, plus 
so heavy a schedule of amortization that the total carrying charge 
is brought to 96 percent. The high-rate fallacy remains. 
H. O. L. C.’s job is to enable home owners to keep their homes. 
Its giant weapon is cheap Government credit. But because this 
is an era of 6-percent-plus for the littie fellow, H. O. L. C. piles 
up the charges—and H. O. L. C. reports begin to show mounting 
foreclosures. 

We ran into the same stone wall in trying to provide 
reasonable rates under Federal Housing. As you know Fed- 
eral Housing was created to enable wage earners to build 
homes and repair existing homes. It was supposed to do a 
“billion-dollar job”; it was not supposed to lend money but 
to insure loans through commercial banks to such home 
owners; there was no risk to it under such plans but as the 
Philadelphia Record says: 

The F. H. A. requires a 5-percent interest rate, discounted in 
advance. This advance discount of interest on the entire loan 
makes no allowance for monthly payments which reduce the prin- 
cipal, thus bringing the true interest rate up to 9.5 percent. And 
here we see the interest-rate fallacy exposed in all its beauty. 

The manufacturer of bathtubs borrows money at less than 1 per- 
cent to finance his production. The small contractor who wants to 
install bathtubs has to pay 6 percent for his financing—where he 
can get financing at all. 

And the home owner, the consumer on whom the bathtub in- 
dustry depends, has to pay 9.5 percent. The only reason he isn't 
paying 14 percent is the Government guaranty. 

This set-up encourages the making of bathtubs; 
courages the sale of bathtubs. 


Thus we find after 2 years’ business the Federal Housing 
Administration has done a little over $300,000,000 worth of 
business instead of $1,000,000,000 worth of business. High 
interest rates have kept low incomes of labor from making 
needed improvements and purchases. Thus we find we have 
unlimited cheap money for production and manufacture year 
in and year out, in good times and in bad times, but high 
interest rates for the consumers. 

THE FARMER AND THE WAGE EARNER 


The Record, in its editorial of May 9, summarized the case 
thus: 

Our distorted interest rates are intensifying the distortion of 
our economic system—giving the big the advantage over the small, 
giving production the edge over consumption. 

There is only one way out. That is to reduce interest rates to 
the small borrower. 

In view of the bitter attack being made against this legis- 
lation by the money changers, it seems to me that a com- 
parison of the income of the farmers and wage earners cover- 
ing the past number of years would be interesting to study. 
The figures given below for the farmers are compiled by 
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Dr. A. G. Black, Chief of Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


of the Department of Agriculture: 


Farm income per capita and agricultural wealth of the United 
States, 1909-34 
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! Total of agriculture’s share divided by farm population, Jan. L. 
2 Agricultural wealth divided by farm population. 
The figures given below for national income for all wage 
earners as shown by the Conference Board Bulletin, April 10, 
1935, is as follows: 
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Thus we find from studying the above tables that the 
farmers’ income in 1934 was $163 per capita or $13.58 per 
month while the average per-capita income of labor gener- 
ally was $377 or $31.42 per month. Thus we see that the 
incomes of the farmers and wage earners generally will not 
permit payment of high interest rates. 

The Government records show to what extent foreclosures 
are being made under H. O. L. C. chart. 
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Foreclosures and acquisitions of ies by the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, 1934-36 


Number of |Number by] Total num- 
i acquisitions | ber of prop- 
by volun- i > 


erties ac- 
tary deed quired 


It may be of interest to see how foreclosures have increased 
under the Federal land bank. 


Foreclosures and acquisitions of properties by the Federal land 
banks, 1930-35 


Total num- 
ber of prop- 


1 Includes real estate acquired in trade, purchase-money mortgaged, foreclosed or 
canceled by deed, cancelations of real-estate sales contracts, and abandonments 


reacquired. 
9 Includes cancelations by voluntary deed, break-down not available. 


FRAZIER-LEMKE FARM REFINANCING 


An eminent authority shows the necessity of new credit 
facilities, new purchasing power, new debt-paying ability, is 
found in an analysis of the farms mortgaged. The following 
table shows for each of the 48 States: (1) The number and 
(2) percentage of farm mortgaged, (3) the totals of mortgages 
on farms operated by full owners, and (4) probable distribu- 
tion of Frazier-Lemke refinancing. 

There is a justifiable criticism of this table. It is statisti- 
cally correct. But practically every little 3-acre farm in the 
country that is termed a farm “statistically” and is free from 
debt is incorporated into the table. 

If the Department had used only farms of 10 acres or over 
in compiling its figures, then the much higher percentage of 
mortgaged farms would be revealed, and this table would 
appear far too conservative. 
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Total mort-| Probable 
Farms Percent gages on distribution 
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THE JONES BILL, H. R. 7593 

At the beginning of debate on this measure the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones] offered his bill H. R. 7593, author- 
izing the issuance up to $2,000,000,000 of new currency at 
2 percent interest with proper gold reserve protection, and 
the Chair held the bill not germane to this measure pending. 

A comparison of the two bills, however, clearly shows the 
recognition of the justness of the lower interest rates pro- 
vided in the Frazier-Lemke bill. 

In conclusion, let me say that I believe it is generally 
recognized that we need more money in circulation. On 
October 31, 1920, we had $53.21 per capita in circulation; 
since then it has decreased about $20 per capita. In 1929, 
before the crash, we were using about $62,000,000,000 of 
bank checks which now is down to about $20,000,000,000. 
In other words we formerly had at least three times as much 
bank money as we now have. 

Under existing law, title 12, chapter 3, paragraph 248 (d), 
United States Code, Annotated, the Federal Reserve Act pro- 
vides: 

To supervise and regulate through the Bureau under the charge 
of the Comptroller of the Currency the issue and retirement of 
Federal Reserve notes, and to prescribe rules and regulations un- 
der which such notes may be delivered by the Comptroller to the 
Federal Reserve agents applying therefor. 

Thus we find the Federal Reserve System has complete 
authority to regulate the issue and retirement of outstanding 
currency. Thus we find that should prices rise as greatly 
feared by Mr. Green and his committee, the Federal Reserve 
Board has ample authority to retire sufficient outstanding 
currency to adequately regulate the amount of currency in 
circulation, and this measure because of the provisions o? 
the bill under existing law could not truthfully be considered 
as inflationary. 

Nothing is ever settled until it is settled right. You may 
defeat this measure through the tactics used here today by 
appealing to the prejudices of the industrial Members to 
vote against the farmers, but when labor understands the 
situation it will, as it has always done, demand a square deal 
for its friend and co-worker, the farmer. 

We have certainly learned our lesson, one section of the 
country cannot prosper without the other section being 
allowed its fair share of prosperity. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro- 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as the only Member from my State who 
signed the petition to discharge the Rules Committee, I want 
to state to the Members of the House I did so hoping that 
we could amend the bill if and when it ever came to the 
floor of the House. I have studied the bill offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, as an amendment to the bill now 
under consideration. I have drafted and had drafted certain 
amendments along the line of the provisions contained in 
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Mr. Jones’ bill, which amendments, however, are not ger- 
mane to the bill under consideration, so I am informed. 
Mr. Chairman, I am for the principles enunciated in the 
bill offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], which 
uses $800,000,000 in gold as the basis for the issuance of the 
money. I am for the lowering of the interest rate, and I 





| yield to no man, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. McFar- 


LANE], who just preceded me, or anyone else, in my ambition 
to be of service to not only the farmers but to all the people 
of my district and the country at large. However, I cannot 
subscribe to the method of financing and the policy of ad- 
ministering this act as provided in the Lemke-Frazier bill. 

I believe that all meritorious legislation should be brought 
to the floor of the House for consideration and should be 
either passed or defeated on its merits or demerits. I do 
not think any bill should be pigeonholed, and for this reason 
I signed the petition in reference to the Frazier-Lemke bill. 
I signed the petition, believing I could amend the bill to the 
point where it would be satisfactory. Since the amendments 
I have in mind, which were prepared along the line of Mr. 
Jones’ bill, are not germane to the pending bill under con- 
sideration, I cannot vote for it, and I hope the Congress will 
not pass a bill which will jeopardize the farmers of the 
country and make conditions worse than they are today. 
This is my honest, conscientious conviction. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in opposing the amendment offered by my 
good friend from New York, Mr. Hamitton FisuH, whom I 
highly respect, who speaks continuously about the inflation 
feature, I want to issue a challenge to the opponents of this 
bill and yield to anyone who dares to deny the righteousness 
of this provision. That is the fundamental thing in the 
Frazier-Lemke bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to read a paragraph of a bill that 
every one of the gentleman on that side [addressing the 
Democratic side of the House] voted for. I quote a para- 
graph from the Banking Act of 1935, section 24: 

Any national banking association may make real-estate loans 
secured by first liens upon improved real estate, including farm 
mortgages. 

And then, at the end of the paragraph, note this: 

Notes representing such loans shall be eligible for discount as 
commercial paper within the terms of the second paragraph of 
section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act. 

This is what I want to bring out particularly. If you will 
change three words in that act, if you will amend section 24 
to include just three words, you will have included the 
Frazier-Lemke bill. If you will add these three words, then 
we may eliminate everything in the Frazier-Lemke bill, be- 
cause it is the fundamental part of it. Put in three words, 
“or Federal land bank”, making it read: 

Any banking association or Federal land bank may make real- 
estate loans secured by first liens upon improved real estate, in- 
cluding farm mortgages, and notes representing such loans shall 
be eligible for discount as commercial paper within the terms of 
the second paragraph of section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act. 

Just include those three words; and why not? Why not 
give the Federal land bank, the farmers’ banks, the same 
privilege in this Banking Act that you are giving to the 
Federal Reserve System, the bankers’ banks? That is all 
there is to the matter, and I challenge anyone to reply or 
to answer why this should not be done. I wait for the reply. 
I challenge you Democrats, with whom I have associated all 
my life, to get up here and say why that should not be done. 
Let your constituents at home know that you do not think 
as much of the farmers as you do of your bankers. I dare 
you to go on record in reference to that matter. [Applause.] 
Is it a fact that not a soul dares to arise, and yet will vote 
against this bill, the Frazier-Lemke bill? ([Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.j 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisuH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt that 
the passage of this bill would afford a temporary measure of 
relief to many of our citizens who have been caught between 
fixed mortgage obligations and a declining price level. They 
are among the most worthy of our people, and because their 
situation has been such a hard one I have been anxious to 
have this bill considered on its merits. 

It was for this reason that I signed the discharge petition 
so as to give this bill its day in court and to permit parlia- 
mentary government to perform its true function, which is 
to debate important measures rather than smother them in 
committee. 

The bill is now out on the floor and its merits and demerits 
must be weighed. We have to consider its total effect on our 
farmers and all our people, rather than a small minority of 
the farmers alone. I regret exceedingly that I have come to 
the clear conviction that the bill will be bad for all our peo- 
ple, taken together, and that it will do little good and much 
harm to the farmers themselves. 

As many sincere people have a different view I shall state 
the reasons for my belief. In doing so I refer to the bill as it 
has come on the floor, without reference to amendments that 
may be offered or adopted. In fact, my constituents who 
favor the bill have generally asked me to vote against all 
amendments. I will discuss it, therefore, in the form in which 
it has been presented to the country. 

The bill provides for refinancing of farm mortgages, and 
the purchase of farms by tenants. No provision is made 
for mortgagors or tenants or land-contract purchasers liv- 
ing in towns and cities. They get no benefit whatever from 
the bill. On the contrary the wage earner’s lot is certain 
to be made worse by still further increase in the cost of 
living, as stated by the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

We have to consider the bill itself, as drawn, and also the 
probability that if it is once passed it will irresistibly lead 
to still more legislation of the same character. 

But for the moment let us analyze the bill itself on the 
assumption that if passed its provisions will be lived up to 
and no more similar legislation will follow. 

The bill provides for refinancing mortgages or financing 
farm purchases by tenants or former owners. Loans are 
to be made on both real estate and chattels. Real-estate 
loans are to be made at 142-percent interest and 142-percent 
principal payment annually, which means that the loans 
will run for 47 years. 

Loans may be made up to 100 percent of the value of the 
land and 75 percent of the value of insurable buildings and 
improvements. The same provisions apply to financing the 
redemption of land lost by foreclosure at any time within 
the past 15 years and to the purchase of land by tenants. 

Right there let me ask if there is a single supporter of the 
bill in this House, or anywhere in the Nation, whether a 
farmer or not, who would loan $100 of his own money or 
money for which he is responsible as guardian or trustee 
upon any such terms? I mean loan up to 100 percent of 
the value of the land at 112-percent interest, and 47 years 
before his loan would be paid back? I have never heard of 
any such person anywhere. Even if a man had money of 
his own to loan, who would deposit a dollar in a bank 
which was known to be making that kind of loans? I dare 
say that every farmer who favors this bill would at once 
withdraw his deposits from his country bank if he knew 
the bank was making 100 percent loans of his deposits. I 
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want someone to tell me why the Government should make 
loans that no one would make if his own money were at 
stake. 

Chattel mortgages are to be refinanced up to 65 percent 
of the value of the security, with 3-percent interest and ma- 
turity up to 10 years. 

The total amount of money provided for these purposes is 
$3,000,000,000. It cannot be more and might be less. 

How far will $3,000,000,000 go? How many farm mort- 
gagors and farm tenants would be helped? How many are 
certain not to be helped, and on the contrary, are certain 
to be hurt by the passage of the bill? 

A careful analysis shows how extravagant have been the 
claims for this bill and how disappointing it would surely 
prove to be. 

To show how effective this misrepresentation has been, I 
read an advertisement printed in an Indiana newspaper the 


other day: 
FARMERS, TAKE NOTICE! 

The Frazier-Lemke bill for financing all farm indebtedness at 
a rate of interest of 144 percent comes up for consideration in 
the House of Representatives on May 11. No measure so far pro- 
posed for farm relief has half the merit of this bill. Every 
farmer should write his Congressman urging him to support it. 

You will note that it is claimed that the bill will finance 
“all” farm indebtedness. 

Someone is misleading the public. The advocates of the 
bill know that the bill cannot and will not finance “all” 
farm indebtedness. Either that, or they are not sincere 
when they say in the bill that the fund shall not exceed 
$3,000,000,000. 

We cannot change the science of arithmetic. However de- 
sirable, no one can make 2 and 2 equal 6 or 60. We cannot 
pay off the farm debt of this country and finance farm pur- 
chases by tenants with $3,000,000,000. The money simply will 
not go around. There is no way to make it go around, and 
the inevitable result of the bill is to work serious injustice 
among mortgagors and tenants, all equally worthy, helping a 
few and denying the same equal treatment to their neighbors. 

I favor giving farm borrowers as cheap credit as can safely 
be done. But I would give all the farmers credit at 3 or 
3% or 4 percent, or whatever the lowest safe rate might be, 
and not give a third or fourth 1!2-percent money and then 
require the other two-thirds or three-fourths to keep on 
paying 5 or 6 or 7 or 8 percent. If you make credit as cheap 
as it can reasonably be made to all farmers, you have done 
something that is real and constructive and sound and just. 
But this bill offers injustice, unequal treatment, and disap- 
pointment to the overwhelming majority of our farm popu- 
lation. 

Let us look at the facts and figures. Farm real-estate 
mortgages as of January 1, 1935, are estimated to total nearly 
eight billions—$7,770,000,000. I do not have the figure for 
chattel mortgages, but it is probable that it is at least a 
billion more, making a grand total of about nine billions. 

You cannot refinance nine billions with three billions. All 
this bill can do, at the utmost, is to refinance one-third of 
the farm debt and one-third of farm debtors, doing nothing 
whatever for the other two-thirds. The bill condemns the 
latter to their present situation. In fact it will probably 
hurt two farm debtors for every one that it would help. 

It is argued that the three thousand million dollars will 
revolve and therefore after many years it will refinance more 
than one-third of the farm debtors. 

This assumes that there will be no losses or operating ex- 
penses; that all payments will be made promptly as they 
fall due; that there will be no foreclosures or abandonments; 
that during the next 47 years there will be no more depres- 
sions; no more crop failures; no more wars; no more shrink- 
ages in the price level of farm lands. 

This assumption flies in the face of all experience. To 
begin with, all of the 142-percent interest paid by the farm- 
ers will be required to pay the 144-percent interest on the 
farm-loan bonds to be issued under the terms of the bill. 

That leaves only the 1!2-percent principal payment (forty- 
five million on three thousand million) to “revolve.” How 
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much of that 114 percent will be left after operating expenses 
and losses are charged off? With loans up to 100 percent of 
the value of the lands, and therefore little or no equity in the 
borrower, it seems obvious that abandonments will occur much 
more frequently than normally whenever there is even a mild 
depression in values, and that the expense of collections, fore- 
closures, and losses will absorb all of the 14% percent which 
may be collected. In fact, the Farm Credit Administration 
estimates that expenses and losses will almost certainly be 
greater than all the amounts collected. 

This being the case, there will be nothing to “revolve” for 
the purposes of making additional loans. This limits the 
total available fund to the original $3,000,000,000 or less. 

So far we have talked only of farm mortgagors and have 
shown that the bill can benefit only one-third of them; and 
they in turn are only 18 percent of all farmers. 

But this has omitted the farm tenants entirely and the men 
who have lost on foreclosures entirely. The bill provides for 
them as well as the mortgagors and when the claim of the 
tenants and purchasers to part of the $3,000,000,000 are con- 
sidered, the amount available to refinance farm mortgagors 
is still further reduced. 

It is necessary to consider the claims of all persons intended 
to be benefited by the bill. They include farm mortgagors, 
farm tenants, and those who have lost farms by foreclosure 
within 15 years, whether now living on farms or not. 

The farm census for 1930—the last year for which all 
figures are available—shows the following: 


April 1, 1930 

eee FEO OE TORR. csi i tonnes 6, 288, 648 
Farms operated by full owners: ren 
(a) Bree ce morupege Gene... .-. cannes 1, 157, 848 

(b) Mortgaged (for $4,080,000,000) .....__.-__ 1, 569, 178 
Mortgage data not reported_....__-..-.-......... 184, 618 
2,911, 644 

Farms operated by part owners_-..-.------.----- 656, 750 
Farms operated by managers__.................. 55, 889 
(c) Farms operated by tenants_..-...-..-..-.-.. 2, 664, 365 


Tenants farms—value of land and buildings__-_-_- $16, 381, 557, 526 


Disregarding for the moment all of the above items except 
(b) and (c)—mortgagors and tenants—and disregarding also 
all chattel mortgages, we have a total of farm mortgages and 
value of lands available for purchase by tenants of approxi- 
mately $20,461,000,000, or nearly seven times the three billions 
provided in the bill. In addition we have those who have lost 
farms by foreclosure within 15 years and who might like to 
rebuy them with purchase money provided by the Govern- 
ment up to 100 percent of the value of the land and 75 per- 
cent of the value of the improvements. No one can estimate 
how large a sum would be applied for by them, but it is no 
doubt a large amount. Whatever it might be, it is obvious 
that this bill cannot possibly assist more than one farm mort- 
gagor and tenant out of seven. For the other six the bill does 
nothing. And, of course, it gives no benefit to the 1,157,848 
farm owners who fortunately are free of mortgage debt, 
except as it is claimed that they would indirectly benefit by 
“inflation”, which I shall discuss later. 

If all the benefit of the bill went to the farmers living on 
mortgaged farms and none to tenants, it is plain that it 
would take care of only three-fourths of them—$3,000,000,000 
under the bill, as against $4,080,000,000 of debt against these 
1,569,178 farms—or 1,177,500 farms, which is only 18 percent 
of the total farms in the country which would stand to benefit 
under the bill. 

If all the benefits of the bill went to finance purchasers 
of farms by the 2,644,365 tenants and none to mortgagors, 
it is again plain that it would take care of less than 1 
tenant out of 5—$3,000,000,000 against $16,381,557,520—-or 
about 479,520 tenants, and would do nothing for the re- 
maining 2,184,845 tenants. For them the bill promises 
bread and gives them a stone. If the benefit of the bill 
went to the 479,520 farm tenants and nothing to the mort- 
gagors, it would benefit less than 7 percent of the total 
farmers of the Nation, leaving nothing for 93 farmers out 
of 100. 
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The advertised claims of this bill as the solution of the 
farm problem and the salvation of hard-pressed farmers 
simply do not stand up. 

If we provide for only three farm mortgagors out of four, 
will the fourth mortgagor and all tenants feel that they 
have been treated justly and equally by their Government? 
They will not. They will demand equal treatment. How 
can we defend such a discrimination against them? 

If we provide for only 1 farm tenant out of 5, what will 
the other 4 tenants and all mortgagors say about the way 
we have treated them? How can you defend giving the 
favor of government to only a few of many equally worthy 
and denying it to a far greater number who have the same 
claims to your consideration? 

The answer is that you cannot defend your work, and, 
having created injustice, you will be subjected to irresistible 
pressures to remove the injustice you have created. You 
will be asked to treat all alike. 

If you do, and I know many proponents of the bill intend 
to do that very thing, instead of $3,000,000,000, you will 
eventually issue many times that amount to finance farm 
debtors and tenants, possibly up to the figure given of 
$20,461,557,526. 

And when you have financed all farm debts and provided 
money for all farm tenants to buy farms at 11'-percent 
interest and 1%4-percent principal, or 3 percent, which 
uncounted numbers will do, as 3 percent is far less than 
many now pay as rent, what will you then say to the wage 
earner and home owner and house buyer and tenant in the 
towns and cities of America? Mortgares on homes in towns 
and cities total about $20,000,000,000 more, to say nothing 
of homes that city tenants and purchasers on land contract 
would like to buy, as well as merchants and businessmen 
hard pressed with debt. 

What are you going to say to them? Are you going to 
say, “We are sorry. We will provide the farmer with 112- 
percent money, but not you people who live in town. You 
are not as deserving as the farmer.” 

The Home Owners Loan Corporation has made 1,016,142 
loans, totaling $3,081,000,000, on town and city homes at 
5-percent interest. Can you justify three billions to farm- 
ers at 1% percent and three billions to wage earners at 5 
percent? 

Who thinks he can defend any such discrimination—114- 
percent money to the farmer and leave the city mortgagor 
and tenant and the buyer on land contract of a city home 
to pay 5, 6, or 7 percent? In view of the fact that the 70 
percent of our people live in town and 30 percent in the 
country, it is as certain as sunrise that the 70 percent will 
demand and get the same treatment as the 30 percent. If 
they do not, they will elect a Congress that will give them 
equal treatment. 

This is a road that has no turning. “Controlled inflation” 
by this means is a dream. It does not exist in the field 
of practical politics. 

Either you are going to discriminate against large groups 
of people—a far larger number than you help—or you will 
remove the discrimination by finally voting out twenty or 
thirty or forty billions of paper money to refinance all debts— 
rural and urban—and all tenants, and when you have done 
that no one is helped and everyone is ruined by skyrocketing 
prices, the farmer included, with a dictator seizing the reins 
of power in a chaos such as has overwhelmed three-fourths 
of Europe. 

Believing as I do, that this bill is the beginning of the road 
to ruin, from which there is no turning once we embark upon 
it, I have no choice but to vote against it. It is either unequal 
and unjust discrimination toward citizens equally worthy and 
equally in need or it is billions of ruinous inflation. There is 
no escape from that conclusion that I can see: 

But, again, for argument’s sake let us suppose that the 
provision in the bill that no more than $3,000,000,000 of money 
shall be issued remains the law permanently, what then? 
Someone will say, “Well, let us help those in distress up to 
$3,000,000,000, anyway. Why deny that much good?” 
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The answer is that to do temporary good to a few you 
cannot avoid harming an equal—in fact, a much greater— 
number. 

For example, here are two farms, A and B, of equal value, 
producing the same kind and quantity of crops for the same 
market, both mortgaged for $5,006, st 6-percent interest. 
That means that both have a fixed interest charge of $300 a 
year. You refinance A at 1% percent, or $75 a year. As your 
funds will not go around, you do not refinance B. A pays 
$75 a year interest and has 47 years to pay. B continues to 
pay $300 interest a year. A, therefore, is given an advantage 
over B of $225 in annual interest charges alone, to say nothing 
of principal payments. 

What does this do? It makes A desirable to buy and by the 
same token destroys the real-estate market for B. No one 
would buy B with a 6-percent mortgage when he can buy A 
with a 1'4-percent mortgage. In.10 years, at an interest sav- 
ing of $225 annually, a buyer could afford to pay up to $2,250 
more for A than B—to say nothing of lower payments on the 
principal. As a result you have reduced, if not destroyed, the 
real-estate market for all farms not financed at 114 percent. 
Am I to not consider them? This would apply also to the 
1,157,848 farms now free from debt. Are they to be for- 
gotten? It will hurt their real-estate market also, for the 
reason that a prospective purchaser will certainly prefer to 
buy the farm with 144-percent interest and 47 years’ ma- 
turity. The farmer who is fortunate enough to get 1%- 
percent refinancing under this bill will be able to capitalize 
his interest saving at the expense of all other farms in the 
same real-estate market. 

We can enact this bill but we cannot repeal human nature 
or, as Abraham Lincoln once said, “escape the verdict of 
history.” “I know but one light to guide my feet, and that is 
the lamp of experience.” Not only in all history is there no 
precedent that justifies this bill, but, on the contrary, the one 
example of legislation most like this bill demonstrates how 
futile it is as a solution of the difficulties of farm debtors and 
farm tenants. 

I refer to the experience in Ireland. The Irish Land Act 
of 1903, known as Wyndham’s Act, and other similar legisla- 
tion before and since then provided for the financing of pur- 
chases of farm land by tenants at low total interest and 
principal payments yearly. More than half of the land pur- 
chased by tenants took place at the rate of 3% percent— 
about the same as this bill. 

What happened? The right to buy at this cheap interest 
and principal rates of payment became known as “tenants’ 
rights.” These “tenants’ rights” became highly desirable, 
and in many cases the tenant right became as valuable as 
the land itself. 

I quote from the Struggle for Land in Ireland, 1800-1923, 
by John E. Pomfret: 

The tenant no longer competed for the landlord’s land since his 
interest had become a fixed and known quantity. Instead the 
tenants entered into competition for the tenant right. In bidding 
for the farm of an outgoing tenant the applicants bargained 
fiercely against each other, not for the appurtenances of the farm 
but for the right to obtain a holding at a fixed rental; and in this 
new struggle for land the tenant suffered as before. The tenant 
ae was as valuable as the interest that was being purchased from 

ne owner. 


The experience in Ireland demonstrates how necessary it 
is to think things through, and how cruelly disappointing 
much well-meaning legislation for socially desirable ends 
turns out to be if not thought through. 

What reason is there to believe that the result would be 
different*under this bill? That the 1% percent land would 
not rise in the speculative markets at the expense of all other 
farms and all other farmers? True, a small minority who 
would originally participate in the $3,000,000,000 made avail- 
able by this bill would benefit for a time at least, but it 
seems as plain as a pikestaff that by helping a small minority 
you not only subject the majority to unjust credit discrimi- 
nation but, more than that, their farms cannot find buyers 
in the same real-estate market with farms financed at 1% 
percent, 
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I again repeat, let us support farm credit legislation that 


treats all farmers, equally situated, alike. This bill is a 
denial of that sound principle of “equal rights for all, specia] 
privileges for none.” This bill throws one-third or one- 
fourth or one-seventh of the farm mortgagors and tenants 
into unfair competition with all the rest. 

In voting against this bill I am voting to protect the great 
majority of farm borrowers and tenants against this unjust 
discrimination and unfair competition. 

There are other dangers that lurk in this bill. 

We have to consider the rights of existing borrowers under 
the Farm Credit Administration, as well as the investors in 
its bonds. This bill is certain to subject them to the danger 
of serious loss. 

Let us see why this would be so. It arises, first, from the 
fact that no one will buy the 1'%-percent, 47-year bonds 
proposed to be issued under this bill. Therefore, existing 
mortgages would be paid for only by the issue of $3,000,- 
000,000 of Federal Reserve notes. 

The Farm Credit Administration now has outstanding its 
own issues of farm loan bonds bearing interest at from 3 to 
4% percent and not callable for from 8 to 10 years and now 
selling at a premium. As a substantial number of its farm 
borrowers would no doubt refinance their present loans under 
this bill at 14% percent, the Farm Credit Administration 
would receive cash therefor. 

Could it, in turn, reinvest the cash so received in Govern- 
ment securities that would yield enough to continue to pay 
the 3- to 4%4-percent interest on its noncallable bonds now 
held by the public? The Farm Credit Administration states 
that it could not. The average interest rate on Government 
securities is now 2.55 percent—not sufficient to meet the rate 
paid by the Farm Credit Administration on its outstanding 
bonds. That means only one thing—interest received would 
not equal interest paid and the Farm Credit Administration 
would default in the interest on its outstanding bonds, and 
this, in turn, would mean receivership and liquidation of the 
system. Receivership would cause a loss of the $113,000,000 
capital-stock investment in the Farm Credit Administration 
now held by some 600,000 farm borrowers, to say nothing of 
$217,000,000 invested by the Government. 

It is apparent that there is much more to be thought of 
in this bill than its proponents have made public. They 
have never thought it through. 

The destruction of the present Federal land-bank system 
and the loss of the capital-stock investment of 600,000 
farmers would in all probability give such a black eye to 
farm credit that private lenders of farm credit would call 
their loans just as fast as they could. 

Where would farm borrowers go tnen? 

Aside from the disaster which the bill threatens to the 
Farm Credit Administration and private farm credit, it is 
to be noted that the bill makes it the “duty of the Federal 
Reserve and national banks to invest their available surplus 
and net profits’ in the 112-percent, 47-year, nonsalable 
bonds to be issued under this bill. 

That would “freeze” $3,000,000,000 of the assets of our 
banks in paper they could not turn into cash. 

What effect would that have on bank borrowers, the mer- 
chant, and manufacturer, and so forth? 

Upon careful study, the bill appears certain to— 

(A) Benefit temporarily only one-third or one-fourth or 
one-seventh of the total farm borrowers and tenants of the 
Nation. 

(B) Impair the real-estate market of all other farmers. 

(C) Destroy or seriously harm the present Farm Credit 
Administration. 

(D) Put to serious hazard $113,000,000 capital-stock in- 
vestment of 600,000 farmers in the Federal land-bank 
system. 

(E) Drive private lenders out of the farm-credit field. 

(F) Freeze three billions of the assets of Federal Reserve 
and member banks, thus impairing their ability to serve 
their customers, and thus causing a return of business stag- 
nation among those who live in the cities and are in turn 
the farmers’ market, 
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(G) Put in motion forces that would press for an uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable inflation that would be ruinous 
to every home in America, the farm home included. After 
inflation had swept over Germany, the farm-mortgage debt 
in terms of gold marks was double what it was before. This 
was due in part to the fact that in a period of inflation 
commodities—which the farmer has to buy as well as what 
he has to sell—increase in value faster than real estate. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill suffers from the same disease that 
prevented any favorable action on the soldiers’ bonus until 
it was divorced of monetary experimentation. Farm credit 
is one thing. It ought to be treated on its merits. Any 
attempt to mix farm credit and monetary theory is bad for 
both. 

I was raised on a farm—a run-down, hill farm—that sold, 
buildings and all, for $6 an acre. Im saying that I say all 
that is necessary. There never was anything but a depres- 
sion on that hillside farm. 

My natural sympathy, therefore, goes to the farmers of 
my district and the entire Nation. They are literally the 
backbone of the Republic. I have voted for every farm 
measure that gave reasonable promise of helping them to 
secure equality with those who live in the towns and cities. 

But ballyhoo is one thing; careful study is another. This 
bill will not stand examination. As it will help only a few 
and harm most of the farmers themselves, I am unable, as 
their friend and well-wisher, to vote for it. 

Time does not permit a review of farm progress under 
recent legislation. It has been real and substantial. Farm 
income in 1935 was about $3,000,000,000 more than 1932. In 
other words, a single year’s increase in income was equal to 
the total amount to be loaned under this bill. 

While a reduction of overhead costs through reduced in- 
terest is important it is far more important to increase in- 
come. One and one-half-percent interest under this bill 
would help only about 18 percent of farm debtors. But in- 
creased income helps all farmers. 

Commodities raised by farmers have doubled in price in 
the past 3 years, an increase more than any other group in 
the price index. I hope it will continue until farm and city 
goods are placed on a parity where they can be exchanged 
freely. 

A large, perhaps the greater, part of this increase has 
been due to untying the American dollar from the old fixed 
weight of gold. I have strongly supported the administra- 
tion’s policy in this regard and shall continue to work for a 
dollar that will have a substantially uniform exchange value 
for all commodities, rather than one commodity, gold, which 
fluctuates as does a ton of coal or a pound of iron. I favor a 
nonpartisan, nonpolitical monetary “Supreme Court” that 
will make such congressional policy effective for farmers and 
town dwellers alike. 

Another policy I strongly favor is the development of the 
cooperative movement, not only to reduce selling costs in 
marketing farm commodities but also to reduce the middle- 
man expense for what the farmer buys. The cooperative 
movement is democracy at the grass roots—a sound middle 
ground between irresponsible individualism and compulsory 
paternalism. 

Since the spring of 1933 over $2,000,000,000 of farm debt 
has been refinanced by the Farm Credit Administration, with 
a total of $3,361,555,498 outstanding on April 30, 1936. The 
long-term interest rate is from 4 to 5 percent, a saving of 
one dollar in three. Until 1938 it has been further reduced 
to 344 percent, the lowest interest rates ever to be had in 
America. Interest savings total $72,000,000 annually. Through 
scale-downs, $200,000,000 of principal has been wiped out on 
the $2,000,000,000 of mortgages, about 10 percent. 

Foreclosures have been cut in half—from 39 per 1,000 
farms for the year ending March 15, 1933, to 19 per 1,000 in 
the year ending March 15, 1936. Out of 1,000 farms, at the 
present time 981 are not being lost to their owners. No one 
can deny that this is not real progress. It is shown by the 
increase in real-estate values. A testimonial to this advance 
is the fact that private credit instead of getting out of farm 
lending is now reentering that field—70 percent of farm 
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loans being made by private lenders in 1935 as against 23 
percent in 1934, and at lower interest rates. 

Another thing that makes the future look better is the 
development of new farm markets. Millions of acres are 
now in soy beans used for paint. Then there is the growing 
market for tung oil; for paper from slash pine; for power 
alcohol from corn and Jerusalem artichokes—possibly this is 
the most important of all. Many chemists believe industrial 
alcohol will some day take the place of gasoline and put every 
idle acre at work. One hundred pounds of cotton go into 
every automobile and its tires. Cotton is being used as a 
binder in concrete highway construction. Plastic materials 
such as the steering wheel of automobiles, cellophane, and 
“silk” stockings are coming from the farm. The Farm 
Chemurgic Council looks forward to the day when houses and 
furniture will be “grown” on the farm. Experiments in 
rubber from milk weed are now going on. Industry and 
chemistry are apparently just at the threshold of furnishing 
agriculture new markets that will completely change the 
outlook for rural America. 

I do not claim that agriculture is yet reestablished to its 
just position in the life of the Nation. But it is certain that 
it is closer to the goal than at any time in many years. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the figures which the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. PETTENGILL] has prepared are probably cor- 
rect, I do not know, but when the gentleman says that these 
figures wil! portray the benefits that will be reflected to the 
farmers by the enactment of this legislation, the gentleman 
is incorrect for this reason. One of the biggest benefits that 
not only the farmers but the great mass of all the pro- 
ducers of this Nation will receive from this bill is not whether 
or not as an individual he will get money to pay off a mort- 
gage on a farm. The general benefit will flow from the 
fact of the so-called expansion of the currency, which sim- 
ply means the putting into circulation of more of the price- 
fixing units, cheapening the purchasing power of the dollar. 

Today, when a man takes a cash dollar and goes into my 
district in Oklahoma and buys a dollar’s worth of cotton, 
he gets 127 cents’ worth plus of my farmer’s cotton for his 
dollar. This applies to labor. When a person buys a dol- 
lar’s worth of labor at the present purchasing power of the 
dollar, he buys 127 cents plus worth of that man’s labor, 
and so it applies all the way down the line. 

Therefore if this bill can be held to its present rate of 
interest, so that if it becomes law they cannot issue bonds 
instead of issuing the currency, then the expansion of the 
currency by $3,000,000,000 will bring the purchasing power 
of the dollar down low enough, I hope, so that it will have 
a purchasing power of only 100 instead of 127 cents. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. Is it not a fact that today, under the 
Federal land bank system, Farmer A is paying 2'2-percent 
interest, while B, who is next door, is paying six? 

Mr. NICHOLS. That is very true, and if you amend this 
bill and raise the rate of interest to 2%4 percent or some 
other percentage, certainly you will get it up to the point 
where it is profitable to issue bonds, and if you issue bonds, 
outside of the benefit that would flow from this set of fig- 
ures, there will not be any benefit to the farmers of the Na- 
tion, because if this bill is to give them genuine benefit you 
have got to keep the rate of interest so low that it is not 
possible to issue bonds, but it is safe to issue currency or 
United States Treasury notes. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield. 

Mr. REILLY. Then the gentleman admits that this is an 
inflationary measure? 

Mr. NICHOLS. So far as I am concerned, I am for it be- 
cause it is an expansion of the currency measure, and insofar 
as I am concerned I would be pleased if there were a provi- 
sion in the bill which would stop the further issuance of 
tax-exempt Government securities. [Applause.] 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PEeTrren- 
GILL], who made these figures, shows by his own figures that 
he does not understand the bill, for the simple reason that 
the farmers who profit would not be limited to the amount of 
$3,000,000,000. 

Mr. NICHOLS. And I want to say at this point that some- 
thing was said on the floor yesterday by a Member who said 
he controlled his own vote and was not influenced by any 
outside influences. I may say to you that I control my vote, 
too, and I am not supporting this measure because of any 
pressure put on me or any persuasion being used on me by 
the National Union for Social Justice or anybody else. 
[Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, while this bill is 
not a full measure of relief, it is a step in the right direction, 
and, if followed by other steps carrying the same low interest 
to home owners, it will bring relief from the slavery of debts, 
release the people’s income from the exhaustive drain of 
interest and mortgages, and leave the earnings free for use 
as buying and consuming power. 

THE GOVERNMENT FURNISHES THE MONEY 

The enormity of the unjust discrimination against the 
people can be realized only when it is understood that the 
Government is printing the money, guaranteeing and stand- 
ing behind it to make it good, and insuring its redemption, 
and then turning it over to private bankers for only three 
one-hundredths of 1 percent to loan to the people at 4, 5, 6 
percent, or even a higher interest. When it is realized and 
understood that after turning this money over to the bank- 
ers, the Government is borrowing back the same identical 
money on bonds at 3 and 4 percent, and the people are pay- 
ing millions for the use of their own money, the enormity of 
this injustice will appear. 

PROVIDES A LOW INTEREST RATE 

This bill is to require the Government, loaning this money 
issued to the Federal Reserve banks at three-hundredths of 
1 percent to loan the money direct to the farmers at 1% 
percent, or a percent 50 times more than the Government 
is charging the bankers for the same money. And yet, with 
the farmers offering to pay 50 times the interest charged the 
bankers, these private bankers are objecting and declaring 
such a low interest rate to the farmers would be “inflation.” 
But the true and only reason appears that the bankers 
would not be getting the interest. 

BONDS EXEMPTED FROM TAXATION 

But this is not all to be considered. After the private 
bankers objecting gets the money for three-hundredths of 1 
percent, or one-fiftieth of what the farmers are offering to 
pay in this bill, the Government exempts these bankers from 
all taxation on the money and bonds. But the farmers 
under the provisions of this bill are not only offering to 
pay 14%-percent interest, or 50 times more than the bankers 
are paying, they are further offering to continue paying 
taxes upon their mortgaged property, and are claiming no 
exemption as claimed and granted to the bankers. 

THE GOVERNMENT WILL GET MORE AND THE FARMERS WILL PAY LESS 

If this bill becomes a law today it will make this substantial 
difference: The Government will receive from the farmers 
$45,000,000 more money than from the bankers who are ob- 
jecting. And the farmers will be paying $90,000,000, less 
interest, and the bankers will be taking no interest on the 
money loaned by the Government. This is the reason that 
this bill is being opposed by the lending bankers, the reason 
they are raising the cry of “inflation” and charging “un- 
sound” and “bad” money. 

The Government is issuing millions of money to the big 
banks and financial interests based upon whisky paper or 
distiller warehouse receipts. ‘These lending bankers are tak- 
ing this same money based upon distiller’s warehouse receipts 
instead of upon improved farm land under this bill. The 
only difference, they collect interest upon the money, which 
makes them overlook so-called inflation and all the vicious 
evils warned of as “unsound” money, 
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OBJECTION OF CLASS LEGISLATION 


A further objection urged against this bill is that it is 
class legislation, favoring the farmer over other classes of 
people. But this objection is more apparent than real. 
While it favors farmers directly, it favors all other classes no 
less indirectly, and to an extent substantially equal with 
farmers. While I am favoring an equal interest charge for 
all classes, home owners, and others as well as the farming 
and agricultural classes, yet there is no legislation pending 
today which will bring more certain and prompt recovery 
and create more employment to the laboring classes than to 
reduce the farm interest charge and help the farmers pay 
their debts. 

THE PROBLEM OF CONSUMPTION 

The problem today is a problem of consumption, a prob- 
lem of the buying and consuming power, a problem of the 
power and the ability of the people to buy, take, use, and 
consume the products of factory, mill, and workshop. The 
problem of production has been solved but the problem of 
consumption remains for solution. 

FARMERS MORE NUMEROUS AND DOUBLE CONSUMERS 


The farmers are not only the more numerous consuming 
class but they are a class of double consumers over others. 
They consume not only what other men buy and consume 
for personal and family use in their homes, but they buy and 
consume an equal or greater amount over and above personal 
and family use for farm upkeep, equipment, and operations. 
These items over personal and family use and above what 
other men buy and consume, includes ropes, chains and pul- 
leys, harness, wagons and farm vehicles, plows, harrows, 
rollers, and disks, binders, reapers, mowers, and rakes. These 
articles over what other men buy further includes roofing, 
paint, and lumber, fencing, concrete, tiling, and hardware 
and a thousand and one other articles and materials which 
other men do not buy or use and which keeps factories, 
mills, and workshops running. 

By means of these double needs and requirements of the 
farm population of the country over what is consumed by 
other men for personal use, the 43,000,000 farm people of 
the country and dependents are equal to 70 percent of all 
other consuming classes and without which restoration of 
the farm buying and consuming power there can be no 
recovery from this panic. 

FARM DEBTS AND THE CONSUMING POWER 


It was farm interest, debts, and mortgages under the fall 
of farm values and prices which destroyed the farm buying 
and consuming power and brought on this panic or depres- 
sion. It was under the same fall of values and prices that 
interest, debts, and mortgages were doubled, measured in 
farm products with which the farmers have to pay. 

The effect of the fall of farm prices and values, which 
multiplied taxes, interest, and debts, was to absorb all farm 
earnings and income, destroy and take away the buying and 
consuming power of the great farm population and depend- 
ents. And only the payment and release of farm debts can 
bring a restoration of their power to buy and consume the 
products of factory, mill, and workshop. 

Before the panic or depression came and during the time 
of higher prices and farm values, the farmers were selling 
not more than one-fourth or one-third of their products— 
corn, wheat, and hogs—with which to meet interest, debts, 
and mortgage payments and were left with the other three- 
fourths or two-thirds thereof with which to buy, take, and 
consume the products of factory, mill, and workshop. And 
with the proceeds of these two-thirds or three-fourths of 
their crops, with which to use as buying and consuming 
power, the farmers were taking all industry produced. All 
the mills, factories, and workshops were kept running. All 
laboring men were kept employed on full time, and prosper- 
ity was everywhere abroad in the land. 

But when farm values and prices fell in 1920 and again in 
1929, the farmers were compelled to sell and give up not only 
one-fourth or one-third of their crops to meet interest and 
make debt payments but ultimately compelled to sell four- 
fourths or three-thirds of their crops and produce of the 
farm, or the whole of their stock, produce, and crops, with 
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which to pay taxes, interest, and debts, and no part was 
left with which to buy, take, and consume the products 
of factory, mill, and workshop. 

And it was this failure of the farm buying and consuming 
power, this taking of all farm earnings and income with 
which to pay interest, debts, and mortgages, which reached 
back through retail merchants, through wholesale and com- 
mission houses, and brought on a failure of orders and 
stopped the mills, factories, and workshops and threw 
30,000,000 laboring men out of employment. It was this 
drain of interest and debts which took away and absorbed 
all the earnings and income from the farm and destroyed 
the farm buying and consuming power. And as long as this 
greater share and portion of farm earnings and income and 
proceeds continues going into the vortex or sink hole of farm 
interest and debts, there never can be a recovery from this 
panic. 

UNTIL FARM DEBTS ARE PAID THERE CAN BE NO RESTORATION OF THE 
CONSUMING POWER 

If there had been no farm debts to be paid when farm 
values and prices fell and if other values and prices had 
fallen in the same proportion as farm values and prices, 
there would have been no destruction of the farm buying and 
consuming power. But now, until farm debts are paid or 
substantially reduced and more of farm earnings and income 
are left free for use as farm buying and consuming power, 
there never can be a recovery or economic relief from the 
blight of this panic or depression. The release of farm 
earnings and incomes from farm debts will alone restore 
the farm buying and consuming power. 

WHAT FARMERS REQUIRE TO PAY FARM DEBTS 


A restoration of farm buying and consuming power re- 
quires first that the farmers be released from the drain of 
interest, debts, and mortgages and that all or greater share 
of earnings and income be left free to be used by the farmers 
with which to buy, use, and consume the products of factory, 
mill, and workshop. The payment and release of farm debts 
and mortgages first requires a lower interest charge, and, 
second, higher prices for farm products not only for a part 
or reduced crop but higher prices for a full, normal crop. 

The farmers’ debts and mortgages are largely renewal 
debts and mortgages and were made or contracted for under 
and based upon higher prices for a full, normal farm crop. 
A higher price for a part or reduced crop will not restore 
the farmer’s power to pay his debts and mortgages con- 
tracted under higher prices for a full crop. Because what 
the farmer gains in price he will lose in reduced prceduction. 

THE VORTEX OF FARM DEBTS AND MORTGAGES 

Without such lower interest rates and such higher prices 
for a full crop the farmer’s income will continue to be ab- 
sorbed in the vortex of interest, debts, and mortgages, de- 
stroying their buying and consuming power. Farm debts 
and mortgages will remain unpaid and will pass on as burdens 
upon the farmer’s children. This Frazier-Lemke bill, now 
being considered, will give the farmers the lower interest re- 
quired and a restoration of the money supply, secretly with- 
drawn from circulation, will restore farm prices and the 
power of farm products, wheat, and corn to pay taxes, inter- 
est, debts, and mortgages. 

When the farm buying and consuming power is restored, 
when all or a greater part of farm proceeds are released and 
made available to farmers with which to buy, take, and con- 
sume the products of factory, mill, and workshop, the subter- 
fuge plea of overproduction, with people starving and suffer- 
ing will no more be heard in the land. 

DEBTS EXCEED ACTUAL PROPERTY VALUATION 

The public and private debt today upon which the people 
are paying interest directly or in some concealed form is 
estimated in equal amount and value to all the wealth and 
property of the country. 

THE SLAVERY OF IMPOSSIBLE DEBTS 

The people can never pay and be released from these 
crushing, monstrous debt obligations. They are under the 
slavery of impossible debt which will be passed on to their 
children and to their children’s children. 
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Every man is paying today not only directly upon his own 
personal debts, not only upon his own farm or home mortgage, 
but he is paying upon the public debt and upon the private 
corporate debt covered and concealed in the increased price 
which he is compelled to pay for the necessaries of life. 
The farmers of the country are struggling under an im- 
possible debt burden. They may be able to pay their debts, 
but not while using their income with which to live. Or 
they may be able to earn enough upon which to live, but 
not while paying their debts. They cannot both pay their 
debts and live. 
AN OLD STRATEGY OF KINGS 

The same old artifice or strategy has been resorted here 
today in an effort to defeat this farm-relief measure which 
the kings of old and royal rulers have used for 1,000 years 
to hold their people in subjection for the levy and collec- 
tion of tribute from them. Whenever their people and 
subjects grew restless and revolted against their burdens 
of taxation and tribute exacted the kings would start a war, 
array the people against each other, and make them de- 
feat each other and hold themselves in bondage and 
subjection. 

BONDAGE OF THE ISRAELITES 

The farmers of the country today are struggling under a 
yoke of debt slavery and bondage as galling as ever held 
upon the Israelites by Pharaoh. Substantially 80 percent 
of the farm acreage is under mortgage far toward the limit 
and the money lenders are exacting their interest tribute. 
Under existing farm conditions these mortgages can never 
be paid. The owners will struggle a lifetime in self-denial 
to pay interest and taxes but will pass beyond, leaving the 
burdens of these impossible debts still unpaid and weighing 
upon their children. 

In order for the farmers to pay their debts they must have 
a lower interest rate and they must receive for their crops 
not only a higher price for a part crop but a higher price 
for a full crop upon which basis these mortgage debts were 
based and contracted for. This bill, if enacted into law, will 
give the mortgage-ridden farmers interest at 1% percent 
which they can pay, and the new money going into circula- 
tion will raise farm prices substantially higher not only on 
a part crop or reduced crop but prices upon their full crop, 
both lowering their interest and increasing their ability to 

ay. 

m . FARMS UNDER OR SUBJECT TO FORECLOSURE 

Two million farms are now under foreclosure or are sub- 
ject to foreclosure, and without which lower interest and 
higher prices for a full crop millions of farmers will become 
tenants and others will be left struggling, staggering on 
under crushing, impossible debt burdens. 

The labor Members who signed the petition to bring the 
bill out of committee and to bring it out upon the floor and 
constituting a full majority of the House membership are 
now hesitating and wavering in their support. The old 
strategy of kings is working to divide the laboring masses 
and defeat this bill. 

THE STRATEGY OF DIVIDING THE PEOPLE 

And if this bill is defeated, it will not be defeated upon 
its merits, nor by the free will of the majority. It will be 
defeated by the strategy of dividing the labor membership 
here representing the toiling masses, the farmers in the field, 
and the workers in the shops. If this bill is defeated here 
today, it will be defeated by the same class of men, by the 
certain, special, crafty few who have always held the masses 
in subjection during the long, painful years of the past and 
by this same strategy and artifice of dividing the workers 
and making them defeat themselves. 

And when a bill comes here for the relief of industrial 
labor, these same legislative manipulators will reverse their 
strategic maneuvers and seek to array farmers against 
laborers, to divide them and make them fight each other, 
and in this way they will continue their strangle hold upon 
the people. 

A LESSON FROM THE EXAMPLE OF HISTORY 

After long, tedious years of slavery and bondage and crush- 

ing, exacting tribute taken by the kings and royal rulers of 
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old, the people finally realized the folly of fighting and con- 
tending one against the other and, joining and uniting first 
in France, in Switzerland, and in America, they threw off 
the galling yoke of servitude and exacting tribute and won 
their freedom and independence, the right of self-govern- 
ment, and to determine their own affairs. And some day 
the people—the laboring masses—may take heed and learn 
a lesson from these great examples in history, from the people 
held under kings, from the people held in bondage and 
slavery, and join together in common cause and free them- 
selves from the modern slavery—the bondage of debts. 

The men who labor on their farms and the men who labor 
in the mills for wages under industrial taskmasters have the 
same common cause and interest at stake as the people under 
the kings and royal rulers of old and kept divided to hold 
them in subjection. This morning this bill was assured of 
passage. Enough Members had signed to bring it out. 
Enough Members had voted for its consideration. The Labor 
Committee of the House and the chairman and leaders of 
that committee had declared for this bill to help deliver 
the farmers from the slavery of debt. 

A LEADER TO LEAD LABOR 


But now at the psychological moment, during the heated 
debate upon the bill, and when the monstrous imposition of 
charging private bankers only three one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent and denying the same money to farmers at 142-percent 
interest, or 50 times greater than the bankers pay, a letter 
was secured and read to the House from a man assuming the 
leadership of labor, condemning the bill solely because it 
would raise farm prices, the object of which is to divide the 
farm and labor membership of the House and make them 
vote against each other and thereby secure the defeat of this 
bill. 

If this old strategy of the ages can be carried out to defeat 
this bill and the laboring masses divided and made to defeat 
each other, certainly no great claim of progress under our 
boasted civilization and intelligence can be made for the 
people of the world today over the people of thousands of 
years ago. 

BIPARTISAN LEADERS AND THE PEOPLE 


But the people today are not only being divided and ar- 
rayed against each other as farmers against industrial work- 
ers, but they are being kept and held divided and arrayed 
against each other by arraying farmers and other workers 
of one political party against farmers and laborers of another 
political party. The farmers, regardless of party organiza- 
tion, have the same common interest and welfare at stake, 
and yet they have been and are being misled year after 
year to fight each other at the polls, and while thus fighting 
each other they have been chained down in debt slavery, im- 
possible for them or their children to pay. 

As long as the laboring masses, the men toiling on the 
farms and the men laboring in the mills, can be kept ar- 
rayed against each other, whether as different classes of 
people or as members of different political parties, they will 
remain in the bondage of debts to pay tribute as interest 
to their masters. And as long as the farmers will allow 
themselves kept divided and arrayed against each other by 
politicians and party leaders they will remain in hopeless 
debt slavery and bondage and their children will be left car- 
rying the chains of interest charges and held in the bondage 
of staggering debts impossible to pay. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec.3. Farm Credit Administration is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to liquidate, refinance, and take up farm mo! and 
ether farm indebtedness, existing at the date of enactment of 
this act, by making real-estate loans, secured by first mortgages on 
farms, to an amount equal to the fair value of such farm and 75 
percent of the value of insurable buildings and improvements 
thereon, through the use of the machinery of the Federal land 
banks and national farm-loan associations, and to make all neces- 
sary rules and regulations for the carrying out of the purposes of 
this act with expedition. Im case such farm mortgages and other 
farm indebtedness to be liquidated and refinanced exceed the fair 
value of any farm and 75 percent of the value of insurable build- 
ings and improvements thereon, then such farm mortgages and 
indebtedness shall be scaled down in accordance with the 
visions of the act entitled “An act to establish a uniform system 
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of bankruptcy throughout the United States”, approved July 1, 

1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, 

Such loans shall be made at a rate of 1% percent tnterest and 11%, 

— principal per annum, payable in any lawful money of the 
nited States. 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEMKE: Page 2, line 13, strike out 
the word “farms” and insert in lieu thereof “farm lands”; page 2, 
line 19, beginning with the word “in”, strike out all down to and 
including the period in line 3 on page 3. 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, the first amendment is sim- 
ply the correction of a word. In place of “farms” there has 
been some question on the part of some Members that that 
would mean the buildings as well as land and therefore 
make double valuation. So instead of the word “farms” we 
insert simply the words “farm lands.” 

That is the first amendment in that section. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Suppose a man owns a million acres. Can 
he come within the provisions of this bill with all those 
acres? 

Mr. LEMKE. That is not germane to this amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is no definition whatever in this 
bill of what constitutes a farm. In bills heretofore offered 
where the question of farm relief has been involved there 
has been a specific definition of what constitutes a farm. 
What is the gentleman’s interpretation of what a farmer 
is under his bill to be entitled to the benefits of this legis- 
lation? 

Mr. LEMKE. It provides for the same farmer, uses the 
same machinery, and will loan on the same land under the 
same conditions as the present Farm Credit Administration. 
This simply provides to refinance farmers, as already defined 
by law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Regardless of the size of the farm and 
regardless of the nature of the products that he produces? 

Mr. LEMKE. No. That is already limited by law to 
$25,000, I believe. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. This is an amendment to the Farm Credit 
Act? 

Mr. LEMKE. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. And those definitions already appear in 
the law and apply to this act as well as to existing law, so 
that there is no ground for complaint in that regard. 

Mr. LEMKE. That is correct. Now let me finish. I want 
to talk about the amendment, and not answer questions that 
can be answered later on. Then we go to line 19 of the bill 
and we strike out the words which have in mind a scaling 
down. We take that out, because those words seem to have 
been misunderstood by some Members. So in order to com- 
ply with the suggestion that there be no reference in this 
bill to the bankruptcy proceedings, we take all that part of 
it out. So we take out these words: 

In case such farm mortgages and other farm indebtedness to be 
liquidated and refinanced exceed the fair value of any farm and 
75 percent of the value of insurable buildings and improvemen‘s 
thereon, then such farm mortgages and indebtedness shall be scaled 
down in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States”, approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto. 

Those are the words taken out. We take out any reference 
to bankruptcy. So when we get through with this bill, we 
have nothing that refers to bankruptcy. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, when we are told that this 
is a farm-relief measure, there is indeed a misnomer. The 
Farm Credit Administration very clearly told us yesterday, 
and the facts are undisputed, that only 15 percent of the 
farmers of the country will be benefited by this act. We are 
told that 66 percent of the farms in the United States are 
unencumbered. Mortgages on the remaining 34 percent 
amounted, as of January 31, 1935, to $7,770,000,000. There- 
fore the $3,000,000,000 provided in this bill would take care 
of less than 40 percent of the mortgaged farms. That would 
mean just this: Only 15 percent of all the farmers in the 
country would obtain benefits under this act at the expense 
of the other 85 percent of the farmers and all the other tax- 
payers of the country. 

I come from the city of New York. We in the city of New 
York and the State of New York have voted fairly consis- 
tently for relief to farmers during the last decade. I per- 
sonally never voted against a farm bill, except one, in my 14 
years of tenure in this House; but when we hear that this bill 
only benefits 15 percent of the farmers at the expense of all 
other farmers and all of the other citizenry of the country, 
and when we further consider that all but the 15 percent of 
all farmers must foot the bills, it is time to call a halt. We 
of the city are not going to support you on a proposition of 
that sort. It is unfair; it is class legislation with a vengeance. 

It is admitted now by the distinguished and honest gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. NicHoLs] that this is an infla- 
tionary measure. That is the first admission we have had. 
Shall I say the truth has come out at last, and that this is 
an inflationary measure, involving in the first instance but 
$3,000,000,000? We are told beyond peradventure of doubt 
that this bill, if passed, will be followed by a similar meas- 
ure to help the dwellers of the cities, to help the city owners 
of homes, and the total cost thereof would be $25,000,000,000. 
Will you stop with twenty-five billion? Of course not. 

The history of the issuance of our continentals during 
the Revolutionary War, whence comes the phrase “not worth 
a continental”, the history of France in 1789, the history 
of Germany a few years ago, all indicate the danger of toy- 
ing with currency inflation. You plunge the population 
into the most acute misery. In all places where such meas- 
ure as the Frazier-Lemke bill was tried the misery lasted 
over a decade. The first issue is always a small one and 
quite limited, but is soon followed by dozens of issues, and 
soon business becomes stagnant, capital more timid, yet 
always there is the cry for more and more issues of money. 

The only ones who benefit are the speculators and the 
very rich. The poor become poorer, and the helpless become 
more afflicted. Usually dictatorships follow the orgy of in- 
flation. Witness what happened in Germany, where Hitler 
became supreme; witness what happened in Italy, where 
Mussolini became supreme; witness what happened in 
France in 1789, when Napoleon ascended to power. It is 
easy for a dictator to lead into subjection a people made 
unhappy by inflation. 

No one knows what tomorrow will bring forth. Nobody 
drinks to get drunk; but just as soon as you get on the to- 
boggan of inflation, as admitted honestly by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, you go the whole way. There is no stop- 
ping. You may sip inflation today, but tomorrow you are 
drunk with it. You may say this is only a bogey of inflation. 
It is no bogey. The menace is imminent. The danger is 
present. Once you pass this inflationary measure, there can 
be no stopping of similar measures. 

Let me call your attention to this: In 1928 there was 
a bishop by the name of Cannon who injected himself into 
politics and tried to defeat certain candidates for political 
preferment. At the present time there is another gentle- 
man stepping out of the pulpit into the political arena, 
thereby soiling his clerical robes. He tries to browbeat and 
threaten candidates for public office in various States, in- 
cluding my own. He boasts that he has defeated in several 
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States numerous nominees. We must and should vote ac- 
cording to our own dictates, not the dictates of any pulpiteer. 
This particular cleric may be guided by the highest motives, 
but, nevertheless, his actions are dangerous. There is a 
marked cleavage between religion and politics. That cleav- 
age must be maintained; otherwise Jefferson and our great 
patriots lived in vain. I shall wear the collar of no man, 
no class, no sect. Be no puppet for any man, be he rabbi, 
minister, or priest. I shall be no puppet to any one of 
them. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: Page 2, line 14, strike out 
the following words: “to the fair value of such farms” and insert 


in lieu thereof the following: “to 80 percent of the appraised value 
of such farm lands.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take up the 
time of the House. I just wish to call attention to the fact 
that a great many Members have expressed the view that the 
bill ought not to be passed in the form provided for loans up 
to 100 percent of the value of the property. I have, there- 
fore, offered this amendment to limit it to 80 percent of the 
fair value of the property. I offer the amendment, and I 
trust there will be no opposition. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, will 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. What is the last word of the gentle- 
man’s amendment? Is it “such land” or “such farm lands’’? 

Mr. RANKIN. It is “80 percent of the appraised value of 
such farm lands.” 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LEMKE. I wish to state, Mr. Chairman, that the 
steering committee having this bill in charge has considered 
the amendment and is not opposed to it. The steering com- 
mittee accepts the amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, permit me to say to the 
membership of the House that this is simply an amendment 
that reduces the amount that may be loaned on any piece of 
farm land under this bill. Members who are opposed to it, 
or who profess to be opposed to it because the bill provided 
for 100-percent loans, I trust you will support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLANE. The amendment the gentleman has 
offered reducing the limit to 80 percent provides for the same 
percentage of appraised value as now exists in the Home 
Loan Act. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; that is correct. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized. Does the Chair understand the gentleman rises in 
opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I prefer to rise for the 
purpose of supporting the amendment, because even the 
adoption of the amendment would in no wise change the basic 
principles of our opposition to this bill. 

But I am rather curious to know why the author of this bill, 
after so many months of deliberation and consideration and 
after presenting to the Committee on Agriculture the abso- 
lute necessity for providing 100-percent loans, has so abjectly 
surrendered his views on this point. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I may say to the gentleman 
from Alabama that we did that because we have a steering 
committee and because the Congress of the United States is 
writing the laws. On this steering committee we have Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and Members representing other groups, 
selected impartially. They have asked that this be done. 


the gentleman 


will the gentleman 
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But I will say to the gentleman from Alabama that a 100- 
percent loan under this bill is safer than a 50-percent loan 
under the present Farm Credit Administration set-up with 
its higher rates of interest and payments. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I just wanted the gentleman to confirm 
the fact that he himself was still standing for a 100-percent 
loan. 

Mr. LEMKE. Yes; but I am voting for this because I am 
guided by my colleagues on the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Borieav) there were—ayes 120, noes 14. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McFaRLane: On page 2, lines 11 and 
12, strike out the words “existing at the date of enactment of 
this act”, and insert in lieu thereof “existing on the 30th day of 
April 1936.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. MAIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I modify my request. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, this is just a correc- 
tive amendment to place in the bill, a date certain when 
mortgages under the bill will become eligible. This date is 
fixed as of the 30th day of April 1936, rather than the date 
the act becomes effective. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I may say the steering com- 
mittee that has this bill in charge agrees to the amendment 
and accepts it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. McFar.ane]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Matn: Page 3, line 3, after the word 
“be”, strike out “made at the rate of 14% per”, and strike out line 
4 and insert at the end of line 5: “and such payment shall be 
made according to an amortization plan providing for annual pay- 
ments of $3 for each $100 or fraction thereof of the initial prin- 
cipal sum in each of such mortgage agreements. Out of such an- 
nual payments not more than 14% percent of the principal from 
time to time remaining unpaid on the respective mortgage agree- 


ments shall be applied as interest, and not less than 144 percent 
of the original principal sum shall be applied toward the retire- 


ment of the principal debt.” 


Mr. MAIN. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding from 
the sponsors of this bill that it is their purpose and intent 
that the mortgage obligations entered into under this law 
shall be retired in a period of approximately 48 years. As 
I read the language of the bill as printed, it would seem to 
me it would require 6624 years to retire the principal. 

The purpose of my amendment is to put explicit language 
in the bill which will clarify the thought which sponsors 
have in connection with the term “amortization plan”, and 
thereby we will make specific and clear the intention and 
purposes of the bill so that payments to apply on interest 
shall be on a downward sliding scale and payments to ap- 
ply on principal shall gradually increase from year to year 
and thus the principal may be retired in a shorter period 
than that suggested in the language of the bill as it now 
stands. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that if a transaction involv- 
ing the financing of illegal liquor can be used as a basis for 
issuing currency, I would hang my head in shame if I should 
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deny to the farmers of the Nation the right to use the ma- 
chinery of the Federal Government to issue currency backed 
up by their obligations. 

Some may say that the I O U of Al Capone is entitled 
to a preference over and above the mortgage bonds of sober, 
industrious, God-fearing farmers of the Nation. May 
Heaven forbid that such a condition should continue to exist. 

I realize that those who would justify the issuing of cur- 
rency to finance bootleggers will say that the paper of Al 
Capone could be liquidated in a short time. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I consider that the obligations of the American farmer, 
even if deferred over a period of 48 years, are infinitely more 
essential to the stability of this Nation than the paper of Al 
Capone even if it can be liquidated in 48 hours. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Mar]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. The Farm Credit Administration is further authorized 
and directed to liquidate, refinance, and take up chattel mort- 
gages and other farm indebtedness, existing at the date of enact- 
ment of this act, by making loans at the rate of 3-percent interest 
per annum, secured by first mortgages on livestock, to an amount 
equal to 65 percent of the fair market value thereof, such loans to 
run for a period of 1 year, with right of renewal from year to year 
for a term of 10 years: Provided, That any depreciation in the 
value of such livestock is replaced by additional livestock, and the 
amount of the loan is reduced 10 percent each year. 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LEMKE: On page 3, strike out lines 6 
to 17, both inclusive, and renumber sections 5 to 19 as sections 4 
to 18. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the amendment which the gentle- 
man has just offered make the bill conform to the other 
amendment which has been adopted? 

Mr. LEMKE. Yes; this makes it conform to the other 
amendment which has been adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Lemxe]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

_ The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money not otherwise appropriated, $100,000 for the use of the 
Farm Credit Administration to carry out the provisions of this act. 
The necessary and actual expenses incurred in carrying out the 
provisions of this act shall be apportioned and prorated and added 


to each individual mortgage, and such sums so added shall be paid 
to the Farm Credit Administration for administrative purposes. 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I shall not take the 5 minutes 
allotted to me, for I well know the House is anxious to pro- 
ceed with dispatch. So, instead of eulogizing those who 
have brought this bill this far—John Simpson, of the Farm- 
ers’ Union, and his coworkers; the gentleman from North 
Dakota, Mr. Lemxe; Senator Frazier; and the others who 
with them have fought for the principles embodied in this 
bill for all these years—I propose to use my little minute 
to another purpose. 

The measure has been amply championed on this floor, 
both during this debate and prior to it. Members of this 
body should know what it means, if they do not, for they 
have had sufficient opportunity. If their presence on the 
floor has permitted them to do so, they have heard from 
the lips of men like GoLpsBorovcH, LEMKE, BOoILEAU, 
Brnpervup, and others enough about the mechanics of the 
bill so that any expression that I might make would be 
needless as well as useless. 

And we who are here well understand the attitude of the 
administration leaders. 

The only thing I frankly cannot understand is the expres- 
sion of the head of the American Federation of Labor, Wil- 
liam Green, that has been read to us. That, to me, is some- 
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thing that will have to be lived down by him and his organ- 
ization for long years, even though I hold the Federation 
itself without guilt. I say it as one who has without fail 


supported labor measures with the fullest conscience. It |. 


might well be labeled “traitorous” as far as I am concerned. 
I know he does not speak the voice of our Minnesota 
federation. 

I realize our beloved Marvin Jones, of Texas, who heads 
the House Committee on Agriculture, opposes us today. 
That is his privilege. He leads the oposition from a feeling 
of sincere conviction, and no one who knows him or has 
observed his activities could imagine him acting otherwise. 
But, Mr. Chairman, with all deference, I shall say that today 
I would prefer to follow others of the members of his com- 
mittee, notably Representatives Futmer and Bor.eav, than 
to take his word in this controversy. 

When my father came to this body, in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress—and God love his memory—Jones was third 
from the top on the Democratic side of the committee, 
under the leadership of Haugen, of Iowa. Futmer sat close 
to him, and those two are the only members of that then 
committee who now serve. They, the two, will recall the 
strife at that time for relief in the areas from which I come. 
Today they are divided in their opinions of this measure. 
I go with Futmer today. 

But while my father served in this body, until 1929, he 
had nothing but the warmest admiration for Marvin JoNEs, 
because JONES was one of those who had just as much in- 
terest in the dairy, the corn and hog, the wheat and flax, 
the diversified farmer, as he had in his own cotton and row 
farmer. The tenant threat even then was creeping upon 
the South just as it was enveloping us with deadly certainty. 

Today we stand apart. But I feel that the bill, improved 
by amendments offered by LemxKe and others, will hold out 
hope to literally thousands in my State and area that have 
been giving in to the despondency and despair that attends 
a 15-year struggle against the loss of the homes that their 
parents and grandparents, as well as themselves, had housed 
and reared. This bill will give them hope. It will help 
the entire Nation at the same time. 

This silly talk of wild and uncontrolled inflation need not 
be taken seriously, as is evidenced by the fact that the man 
opposing the bill who stresses that argument in debate is 
immediately followed by another who argues that the three- 
billion limitation is authentic. Then, again, those who 
argue that the interest rate is unfair lay themselves open to 
the accusation that they approve no affirmative action until 
all interest rates in all financial transactions have been 
leveled, and economists and sensible men know that is a 
long way off. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I just want to pay an honest tribute to the 
gentleman’s father, with whom it was my privilege to serve 
a number of years. I respected him not only for his ability 
but for his industry. I have never known a finer or more 
lovable character during my service here. Agriculture has 
never had a better nor a more loyal friend. I am glad that 
my friend who has just yielded to me is following in his 
footsteps and has many of the fine qualities of his illustrious 
father. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, despite the remarks that 
included the purported expression of President Green, of the 
Federation of Labor, and despite the vicious tactics that have 
been employed in opposition to this measure, I hope the 
House will give it approval and permit it to be considered in 
the other body of Congress. I hesitate to believe that, if 
there also approved, our President would veto the measure. 

If enacted, it would restore homes and homesteads to 
thousands of deserving citizens, revive prosperity in thou- 
sands of community centers and small cities as well as 
throughout the Nation, and would recreate in the hearts of 
afflicted and patient farmers the conviction that the Govern- 
ment in Washington is finally doing something for them 
instead of doing something to them. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro-forma amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask the pro- 
ponents of this bill a few questions, if they will be kind 
enough to answer them. In section 5 I find this language: 

The necessary and actual expenses incurred in carrying out the 
provisions of this act shall be apportioned and prorated and added 
to each individual mortgage and such sums so added shall be paid 
to the Farm Credit Administration for administrative purposes. 

I should like to ask the author of the bill what this in- 
cludes, and, specifically, whether it includes losses that the 
Farm Credit Administration may incur in taking back farms? 

Mr. LEMKE. No; it does not. It simply includes the ad- 
ministrative expenses in connection with the making of the 
loans—that is, getting abstracts and various collection 
charges, the same as at present in the Federal land bank 
under existing law. 

Mr. BIERMANN. How does the gentleman propose to take 
care of losses? Say, under th's act a loan of $100 an acre 
is made and the land shrinks in value to $50 an acre and 
the Farm Credit Administration takes it back, who absorbs 
that loss? 

Mr. LEMKE. There are not going to be any losses under 
this bill; and who is taking care of such losses at present? 
Losses would be taken care of by prorating them among the 
borrowers, only under this bill we make it possible for the 
Government of the United States to make a profit for the 
first time in the history of the Nation by issuing its own 
credit. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Then, the answer to my inquiry as to 
how the losses are going to be taken care of is that there 
are not going to be any losses. 

Mr. LEMKE. I have said they would be prorated among 
the borrowers. A very small cost to each farmer. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Will these necessary and actual ex- 
penses be added to the principal of the mortgage or will 
they be prorated as the interest goes on? 

Mr. LEMKE. They will be prorated as they are incurred 
each year, and a pro-rata estimate is made, and when you 
pay the interest you pay the costs. 

Mr. BIERMANN. And this amount will be determined 
each year and added to the interest charged the mortgagor? 

Mr. LEMKE. Yes; as is dune now. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Has the gentleman an estimate of what 
this additional charge will be? 

Mr. LEMKE. The additional charge will be considerably 
less than it is at present because of the extravagant way in 
which they have been sendinz out collectors under the exist- 
ing law because the farmers “annot pay. Under this bill the 
farmers will be able to pay, and I would say that the cost 
would be between one-fourth, and one-half of 1 percent per 
year. : 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Cha‘rman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield.: 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the proponent of the bill mean to 
tell the House that no man: will know what his interest is 
going to be from year to yeer, and that it might be more or 
less, according to the amoun: of the administrative expenses? 

Mr. LEMKE. No; we hav: nothing to do with that. The 
interest is fixed, but the famer is paying the expenses of 
administration right now, <od they figure about 1 percent 
when they make the loan for appraisals, abstracts, and so 
forth. : 

[Here the gavel fell.] ; 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnetota. Mr. Chairman, 5 minutes 
does not give a man any tire to speak, and I do not expect 
that I can change any votes in this Congress. I am not at- 
tempting that, because ther? are some of you in here whose 
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minds cannot be changed. I know that God Almighty had 
this in mind when he created the earth and put man on it. 
This is one reason he set the span of life at threescore and 
ten years. He thought it was the only way he could change 
some of the people on this earth. Some of them are in 
this Congress at this time. [Laughter.] But, of course, 
you may have a chance to be born again and come back, 
but I believe some of you would have to be born twice be- 
fore you could catch up with the times, because times have 
changed so rapidly that at least some of you should have 
been born 100 years ago to have been up with the times. 
(Laughter.] 

I remember yesterday, when the big guns of this House 
put the lesser lights down here in the well. They thought, 
perhaps, it would be much better to sacrifice them than to 
sacrifice themselves; but today the big artillery had to 
come down here in order to beat the bill. I can tell you 
lesser lights that you have got to go back to the country for 
your votes. If you defeat this bill, the big artillery will take 
the credit and what you lesser lights will get is hell from 
your people when you go back home. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

I was amused yesterday and also today when I saw such 
gentlemen as my friend, May, of Kentucky, and this young 
gentleman from South Carolina get up here and shed tears 
for the farmers of the Nation. Oh, my friends, it is too bad. 
Now, I am a farmer, and you fellows cannot fool me 
[laughter]; neither can you fool the farmers that are sitting 
in these galleries; and if you fool the farmers back home, 
they are bigger fools than I think they are. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

This is not a political question. This is a fight with the 
money changers and their friends on one side and the farmer 
and his wife and children on the other. Your vote on this 
bill is one of the most important votes you will be called on 
to cast in this Congress. It is a vote that each one of your 
constituents are watching all over this Nation. You will be 
counted standing on one side with the money changers or on 
the other with humanity and the farmers of this Nation. 

I would not like to say anything here that would hurt your 
feelings, but I doubt if you have any feelings to hurt. You 
Congressmen who are fighting this bill do not seem to have 
any sympathy for the farmers of this Nation. 

A great many of your fathers fought to free the slaves of 
the South. I beg of you to free the farmer’s wife, who is 
nothing more now than a slave. 

Many of you Congressmen nursed the breast of a good farm 
mother. She got up at 4 o’clock, ran after you, and waited 
on you until 10 o’clock at night. Many of your mothers, no 
doubt, have gone over yonder, never to return, but if she 
could only speak to you she would say, “Vote for this bill to 
help the farm mothers that are still alive.” 

Many a farmer’s wife has gone to her grave long before her 
time trying to pay the interest to these money changers. 

The farmer and his family put in a whole season working to 
produce a crop. Through no fault of theirs there may be no 
harvest, and they lose all their labor, but the interest has to 
be paid. The money changers never knock off or lose any- 
thing. If the farmer cannot pay his interest they take the 
farm. 

You made a great deal of ado these last 2 days about 60 per- 
cent of the farms that had no mortgage. I think those fig- 
ures are not true; but if they are, so much the worse for you 
fellows that are fighting this legislation. The loan compa- 
nies and bankers have taken 2,000,000 farms away from the 
farmers since 1920. Of course, they have no mortgages on 
them. A great many businessmen in the cities, that made 
their money in business, bought a farm as a hobby. This 
accounts for most of your farms that are without mortgages 
now. There is not over 10 percent of the farmers that own 
land and live’on the farm that have their land clear. In 
other words, 90 percent of these farmers are saddled down 
with mortgages. 

A year ago we had, in round figures, $5,400,000,000 in cur- 
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$400,000,000 issued by the Federal Reserve, which costs them 
27 cents per thousand dollars. 

There is less than $1,000,000,000 in actual currency in all 
the banks in the United States. Still they say we have 
$28,000,000,000 to loan. Talk about inflation, that surely is 
inflation for the big bankers of this Nation. 

When the farmers ask for the privilege of using $3,000,- 
000,000, you set up an awful howl. There is no limit to what 
the Federal Reserve bank could inflate. 

They have $18,000,000,000 in Government bonds, and if 
they saw fit, they could have $18,000,000,000 in currency 
printed, or they could extend the credit for that amount and 
many times over. 

They have $6,000,000,000 in gold. They could extend 
credit for $15,000,000,000. Talk about $3,000,000,000 inflation. 

Christ drove the money changers from the temple, but 
we still have them with us. The time will come when we 
will drive them out, and we will have an honest dollar. 
[Applause.] 

Every few days some of you Congressmen try to defend 
these bloodsuckers, money changers, the old Federal Reserve 
Board, and Wall Street bankers. What have they done? In 
1920 they deflated the currency and broke the farmers and 
the small bankers of this Nation. They have driven 2,000,000 
farm families out of their homes, filled the poorhouses, filled 
the insane asylums, filled all the jails in the State and Nation, 
caused people to commit murder, others to commit suicide, 
and you sit here and deny the farmers a cheaper interest 
that would help to save their homes, put money in circula- 
tion, give employment to labor, and help business of all kinds. 

If you are not careful, somebody else will be warming your 
seat and you will be standing on the outside looking for a 
ticket to get in. 

Some of you Congressmen who are opposing this bill were 
born with a gold spoon in your mouth, and you are still feed- 
ing out of it. You have not had an opportunity to mix with 
the farmers and the common people. I do not like to con- 
demn you for voting against this bill for the reason that you 
do not understand it. Some of you others, before you came 
here to Congress, were as poor as church mice, and perhaps 
would have been in the soup line by this time except you 
grabbed hold of the public teat and have been milking $10,000 
@ year out of the taxpayers. You would really be worth 
more to the Nation if you were cleaning up the waste behind 
a good herd of cows. (Laughter and applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. The funds with which to liquidate and refinance exist- 
ing farm mortgages and other farm indebtedness shall be provided 
by the issuing of farm-loan bonds by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, through the land bank commissioner and Federal land 
banks, as now provided by law, which bonds shall bear interest 
at the rate of 1%, percent per annum, if secured by mortgages on 
farms, and 3 percent per annum if secured by chattel mortgages 
on livestock. These bonds, after delivery to the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, may, by it, be sold at not less than par to any indi- 
vidual or corporation, or to any State, National, or Federal Re- 
serve bank, or to the Treasurer of the United States. And it shall 
be the duty of the Federal Reserve and National banks to invest 
their available surplus and net profits, after the dividends are 
paid to their stockholders, in such farm-loan bonds. 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 7, strike out first comma and all that follows down 


to the period in line 9. 
Page 4, line 13, strike out the “duty of” and insert in lieu 


thereof “lawful for.” 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman and members of the Commit- 
tee, this amendment simply provides for the striking out of 
these words: “if secured by mortgages on farms, and 3 per- 
cent per annum if secured by chattel mortgages on livestock”, 
and where the bill reads “and it shall be the duty of the 
Federal Reserve and national banks” the amendment pro- 
vides for striking out the words “the duty” and inserting the 
words “lawful for.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 


rency and today we have $5,800,000,000, an increase of The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. PALMISANO. I object. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent that all speeches 
on this section and all sections hereafter be limited to 3 
minutes instead of 5. 

Several Members objected. 

Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I rise for information. Am I to understand by 
this bill that insurable property, buildings, and their im- 
provements on farm lands can be taken care of to the extent 
of 75 percent of the valuation of the buildings? I am con- 
scious, as you are, that buildings on farm land do not only 
pertain to buildings which may be called a home and a barn 
but on some farm lands there are such buildings as churches, 
homes for the disabled, homes for the aged, agricultural 
schools and colleges. I would like to know if these buildings 
will be permitted to receive 75 percent of their valuation. 

Mr. LEMKE. All these things are taken care of in the 
Farm Credit Administration. ‘The provisions of that act will 
continue with the help that they will have when we get this 
money to do it. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I have listened with a great deal of interest to the 
discussion on this bill, due largely to the fact that I come 
from that section of the country where the people are unani- 
mously in favor of the Frazier-Lemke refinancing measure, 
and to the further fact that I sincerely feel this to be the 
most important piece of legislation ever presented to this 
Congress. It seems to me such legislation is actually vital 
to the welfare of the Nation and will prove of tremendous 
political significance. By this vote we express our senti- 
ments as to whether or not we favor the farmer retaining 
his home, or favor helping him to find his way to the dole, 
along with the 20,000,000 already there. It occurs to me 
that most of the argument that has been made for and 
against this bill has proceeded upon the wrong basis. We 
ought not talk about this as an investment matter of a 
commercial nature. If I judge the sentiment right, money 
loaned to farmers to save their homes is an investment in 
the security of the Government of the United States and 
in the perpetuity of the institutions under which we live. 
[Applause.] 

Of course, I do no know anything about conditions in the 
big cities, but I do not think it is material. This is what 
happened last year when we had under consideration the 
H. O. L. C. bill. We appropriated an additional $1,750,- 
000,000 to you. You did not claim in this discussion that 
that money was to be borrowed by the owners of the prop- 
erty in the cities. It was freely admitted here that that was 
added to the former $3,000,000,000 that had been paid by 
the Government of the United States to save the building- 
and-loan companies from failure. God knows I sympathize 
with you men who live in the cities. I have not been to 
many big cities, but I want you to have your homes secure, 
just as the farmers of this country must have theirs if we 
continue as a government. 

Do you know that out in our portion of the country the 
farms of Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and Texas are fast 
going into the hands of mortgage companies? They are the 
ones who received the benefits under the A. A. A. simply 
because the farmer was driven off by foreclosure. 
Credit Administration and the Federal land banks, of which 
the gentleman from Texas spoke today, while they were of 
some benefit to the farm people out there for a while, have 
of late been a complete dud. I can give you illustration 
after illustration of a man who has a farm worth ten or 
twelve thousands dollars who has a mortgage on it for 
$2,500, and he cannot have it refinanced because the ap- 
praisers will not let him do it. The security is too good 
and the mortgage company wants the farm. On the other 
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hand, if a man has a farm that is worth $5,000 and he owes 
six or seven thousand dollars on it, the Federal farm-loan 
bank will jump in there and save the mortgage companies. 
[Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened attentively to the arguments 
in favor of this bill. To my mind, this is not a farm loan 
bill. It is more or less a banker and insurance company bill. 
The fact that the gentleman from North Dakota has recom- 
mended and offered an amendment to strike out chattel loans, 
which will help the poor tenants who are unabie to obtain 
any loans at all, shows, to my mind, that it is an insurance 
company and banker loan, in order that they might collect 
from the Government mortgages which they now have on 
farms that have depreciated considerably. 

Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. No. The gentleman had 22 minutes 
and did not yield to anyone. 

Now, the question has been put to the gentleman from 
North Dakota why he did not include city loans. The reply 
was, “Well, introduce a bill.” 

That reminds me of when I was a member of the Legisla- 
ture of Maryland. The city of Baltimore paid 65 percent 
of the State taxes. We had a bill before the legislature 
asking for $7,000,000 for loans, and of the seven million we 
asked two million for Baltimore City. The contention was, 
“No. We will give you $1,200,000 out of the $6,200,000.” In 
other words, 20 percent. Some of the members of the legis- 
lature who came to me said, “Why, PALMISANO, we are glad to 
vote for a bill if you will only put it in a separate bill. We 
know you are entitled to it, but you ought to do it in a sepa- 
rate bill. We cannot vote for it jointly in this bill.” That 
is the same argument today that the gentleman from North 
Dakota makes—‘introduce another bill.” And when that 
other bill comes before the House the very gentlemen who are 
advocating this bill will run away from the bill that would 
put the city man on an equality with the farmers. 

I hope this bill will be defeated, and if there is to be con- 
sidered another bill to put the home owners’ bill in with the 
farm, then perhaps a point of order will not be considered. 
But as it is today we are unable to offer an amendment to 
include the home owners’ loans. I hope the bill will be de- 
feated at this time and that in the near future we can con- 
sider a farm loan bill together with a home owners’ loan bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure this indulgent House will give 
me 3 or 4 minutes to defend ourselves as two orphans in this 
House. Many Members on the Democratic side have ob- 
jected to this bill because it has been introduced by a 
Republican. About the time we thought we would have 
some support from the Republicans, along comes the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Grrrorp] 
and disclaims any connection for the authorship of this bill. 

I think it was from New England a few years ago that 
one of your Senators said we were the “wild jackasses” of 
the Northwest. If this is true, it is true only because our 
ancestors came from New England. [Applause.] 

I will tell you the kind of Republicans we are. We are 
the kind of Republicans who, when we feel the President of 
the United States is right, are not afraid to stand up and 
vote with him; and we did that last year on the power 
company bill when about one-third of you Democrats ran out 
and deserted him. That is the kind of Republicans we rep- 
resent in our State. 

(Here it started to rain and hail, and the speaker stopped.) 
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Mr. BURDICK. No damned wonder it is raining! I knew 
we could do something on this bill. We made it rain. 
‘Laughter and applause.] 

As a precedent for money affairs, let me quote the Re- 
publican Party on the handling of gigantic financial mat- 
ters. We lent a great deal of money to foreign countries 
during the war. At the time of settlement it amounted to 
$11,000,000,000. The Republicans of this Nation settled it 
as follows. Let us see if there is any business precedent be- 
hind this question of relief for the farmers of this country. 
We lent Great Britain $4,715,000,000, and the Republican ad- 
ministration settled that at a discount of 30 percent, and re- 
duced the interest from 5 percent on demand to 3.3 percent 
payable in 62 years, and England has been so satisfied with 
the settlement that we have paid out to support the English, 
through loans in this country, more than England has paid us 
since 1922, the huge sum of $1,507,000,000; and the people 
of America paid it! 

In the case of France they owed us $4,630,000,000. We 
gave her a discount of over 60 percent, and reduced her in- 
terest charge from 5 percent on demand to 1.6 percent pay- 
able in 62 years. 

In the case of Italy, who owed us $2,000,000,000, we gave 
her a discount of 80 percent, and reduced her interest from 
5 percent on demand to 0.4 percent payable in 62 years; and 
Italy has been so satisfied with the Republican settlement 
that she has not paid us a nickel since. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, in addressing the House 
I was given permission to extend my remarks on the subject 
of the farm-debt question and the Frazier-Lemke farm-debt 
refinance bill then pending before the House. In accordance 
with that authority, I submit the following statement: 

First, I desire to call to the attention of the House my 
speech on this subject found on pages 7125 to 7128 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, May 12, 1936. Next, I desire to call 


attention to remarks made by me and found in the Recorp 


under date of August 6, 1935. This last statement referred 
to contains a full and complete analysis of the farm situation 
and the tables of figures contained therein are most germane 
to the question now discussed. Asa last preliminary to what 
I now wish to say, I call attention to extension of remarks 
made by me on February 28 and found on pages 3008, 3009, 
and 3010 of the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, which discusses the 
failure of the Farm Credit Administration to be of further 
service in the refinancing of the unfinanced farm debt. 

On the very day that this bill first came up for consid- 
eration—May 11, 1936—the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration mailed to every Congressman a memoran- 
dum giving reasons why the FPrazier-Lemke farm-debt refi- 
nance bill should be defeated. Mr. Speaker, that memo- 
randum is an amazing statement when compared with the 
testimony of Governor Myers given before the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee of the House on Appropriations during 
this present session of Congress. It is more amazing still 
when compared to the actual figures on the farm-mortgage 
debt, the rate of foreclosure, and the number of farmers 
who are still unable to secure the refinance of their loans. 
I do not believe it possible for any fair-minded person to 
come to any other conclusion than that this memorandum 
is positively misleading; that it contains misinformation, 
exaggerated statements, and assumes facts not in any de- 
gree involved in the present bill; that the arguments made 
in it are fallacious; that it sets up figures that are absurdly 
untrue and in direct conflict with what this same witness 
said before the Appropriations Committee; that the witness 
either deliberately misrepresented the situation or did not 
know the situation of the farmers. In either event the 
memorandum was misleading and cunningly gotten up to 
defeat the measure. Now, let us look to the facts: 

Page 1 of the memorandum, Governor Myers: 

If the total farm debt and the total debt of urban-home owners 
eventually were to be refinanced under H. R. 2066, or similar legis- 
lation, over $25,000,000,000 would be required. 

The bill did not provide for the refinance of urban-home 
owners. What did Myers make this statement for? Merely 
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to prejudice Members of Congress. He wanted to hold up 
to them in a subtle way the horrors of inflation. This 
was an unfair statement and Myers knew it when he 
made it. 

Mr. Cannon. You say that farm values declined, and the value 
of the dollar during that time steadily increased, and it was 
harder each year to raise the interest. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. CaNNoN. The farmer produced the same amount of stock 
and grain but the dollars he received were fewer. 

Mr. Myers. In general that is true, especially since 1929. 

Mr. CANNON. Would you say the situation justified an infla- 
tionary policy? 

Mr. Myers. I do not think my answer would be worth much, 
but may I say that I think conditions justify a restoration of 
stability of prices. We hope the approximate level might be main- 
tained in the future, in order to avoid wide fluctuations both up 
and down. 

Mr. CANNON. Your position is that the farmer who borrowed a 
sum of money in 1920 which he could have paid back with a 
hundred hogs of standard weight and quality, should not be re- 
quired, because of fluctuations in the dollar, to pay back 150 of 
such hogs. 

Mr. Myers. I think the welfare of agriculture requires that the 
purchasing power of farmers’ products remain as nearly level as 
possible from one period to another. 


Compare this dialog with the statement of Myers on page 9 
of his memorandum. He says: 


Similarly, 458 bushels of wheat met the interest bill in 1935 com- 
pared with 1,826 bushels in 1932. 


Myers knows that these farm mortgages were not made in 
1932, but way back before that, and an honest comparison 
would have included the number of bushels required to pay 
interest when the money was borrowed compared to the num- 
ber of bushels required to pay the interest now. 

I submit we want to know what happened to the farmer 
since 1920. Others may date their depression from 1929, but 
the farmers date their depression in 1920 and definitely fix 
the date as May 18, 1920. That day the Federal Reserve 
Board in the city of Washington broke the entire agricul- 
tural country by the adoption of a resolution increasing the 
discount rate. This resulted in calling farm loans all over 
the country. Prices of farm products, farm lands tumbled, 
but the debt remained unimpaired. 


VALUE OF FARM PROPERTY 


As the prices increased for the farmer’s overhead expenses 
and the goods he purchased and at the same time the na- 
tional income was becoming less and less and the farmers’ 
percentage of that decreasing, we are not surprised to learn 
what became of the farmers’ accumulations in farm property 
during the same period. This table tells the whole story. 
Value of farm property in: 

$79, 000, 000, 000 
66, 316, 000, 000 
58, 000, 000, 000 
47, 880, 000, 000 
37, 027, 000, 000 
30, 151, 000, C00 
31, 655, 000, 000 


During the same period the amount of interest increased: 


$250, 000, 000 


1920, interest paid by farmers 
600, 000, 009 


1935, interest paid by farmers 
During the same period taxes increased: 


1920 taxes $452, 000, 000 
1935 taxes 600, 000, 000 
Myers states that the present farm indebtedness is 
$7,770,000,000. 
The following table shows the farm indebtedness to 1934: 


Farm debt 


Debt on lands} Other debts 


1 About the same, § Acre mortgage had trebled since pre-war. 
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This would indicate that the farmers were paying off their 
mortgages and were actually in better position financially 
now than in 1928. This important fact should be remem- 
bered that from 1928 to 1933 foreclosures and forced trans- 
fers greatly increased, and as each foreclosure or forced sale 
was made, that indebtedness was washing out and to that 
extent reduced the amount of outstanding mortgaged debt. 

The proof of this statement is found in the figures pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Agricultural Statistics, House Docu- 
ment No. 9, Seventy-third Congress. An examination of 
these figures indicates that since 1920, 40 percent of all farm 
homes in America were either foreclosed, transferred to set- 
tle debts, or lost under delinquent tax sales. 

Myers knew that the recorded debt on farms does not tell 
the story of the farm debt. On page 8 of the memorandum 
Myers says: 

The total scale-downs since May 1, 1933, are estimated at ap- 
proximately $200,000,000. This is what actually happened. The 
Federal land banks would not close a loan unless the farmer could 
get his creditors to agree to take less than they actually had com- 

. The Federal land bank and all other Government agencies 
could not, under the law, make a discount, so the discount fell 
upon the general creditors. 

With this knowledge, Myers knows that the recorded debt 
against farms does not tell the story of the farmers’ debts. 
On page 2 he says, “The Federal land-hank system will be 
ruined by this bill.” Let us see if it is not about ruined as 
it is, so far as helping any more farmers. Page 969, hear- 
ings, Myers said: 

Th ae rr $1, 292, 392, 637 
I I at asc ttncitinictiehsinmsaillcone 449, 412, 704 


Since 1935 the loans have been constantly declining, until 
today in some land-bank areas the officers tell you they 
have practically suspended. On the security offered and the 
appraisement they can make no more loans. 

Myers admits this on page 957 (hearings). What is the 
land bank doing then? Myers tells you on page 970 (hear- 
ings): 


With the passing of the emergency the Federal land banks 
are not required to place as much stress on the making of loans 
and are, therefore, enabled to give greater attention to collections 
and real-estate operation. 


He means the banks have practically quit loaning and are 
collecting, foreclosing, and selling out the foreclosed land. 
On page 3 of his memorandum, Myers says, in regard to 
foreclosures: 


During 1926, it is estimated that there were 18.2 foreclosures 
per thousand farms in the United States. In 1932 the figure 
reached 38.8 foreclosures per thousand farms. By 1935 the number 
had decreased to 19 foreclosures per thousand farms. 


Let us see what the actual record is—page 941, hearings. 
Tables submitted by Myers himself: 


Foreclosures and acquisitions of properties by the Federal land 
banks, 1930—35 


Total num- 
Number of ber of prop- 
Year outright ntianess 

foreclosures quired 
WR: di biecicticken nick deeall OO Ri iictimisticiies 4, 716 
I irisnecinkhinnnssntitilichininbinsinamigilpRastaead 97, 396 7,799 
IERIE ca dashecdptecnnscdasteetesaeaseeadicin Lead 210, 039 11, 408 
BE: hb siscindicsdhtebionnitntaisinipeeiocaiiaghdamecsitbe 5, 577 7, 568 
ae el ce cascinin silicided 4, 024 5, 875 
ene a ee 9, 964 13, 028 








1 Includes real estate acquired in trade, purchase-money mortgaged, foreclosed or 
canceled by deed, cancelations of real-estate sales contracts, and abandonments 
reaequired. 

2 Includes cancelations by voluntary deed, break-down not available. 


When was Myers telling the truth? Was it when he pre- 
sented figures showing conclusively that 1935 was the ban- 
ner year of all years in foreclosures in the Federal land bank 
system, or did he tell the truth when he said in his memo- 
randum that foreclosures declined in 1935? 

Let us leave Myers and his fictitious figures and put in 
some that approximate the real situation in reference to 
foreclosures. I give them by States. The figures represent 
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fhe number of farms per thousand that were foreclosed in 
the area having 39 percent of farm mortgages. 





1933, per 1934, per | 1935, per 











1,000 1,000 1,000 
a nc a Sa 44.6 33.8 21.7 
Minnesota 59.1 37.5 24.3 
78.3 54.3 37.3 
51.2] 36.1 29.0 
63. | 31.3 18.9 
78 0 64.2 62. 4 
5.2) 45.8 41.0 
52.7 48.0 40.7 
47.6 41.5 27.6 
44.7 7 16.4 


To really show to what length Governor Myers went in 
misrepresenting the Federal land bank, look at page 1 of his 
memorandum: 


Percent 
In nN LPR IRIN: GN cnc erase onions lane cnsicieninioaaaanignal 5 
Total charges (Federal land bank) —..!......._..................... 4 


In the very next paragraph on the same page he says: 

Low interest rates (under the Lemke bill) granted to a part of 
the farmers would place the remaining farmers * * * under 
a tremendous handicap. 

First he artificially raised the interest cost in the Lemke 
bill and lists as charges the entire cost. After getting the 
charges up beyond the present Federal land bank rate—to 
drive votes away from it—he then proceeds to throw a scare 
into the farmers because of this cheap rate. Finally he caps 
the climax and asserts, page 1, paragraph 2—memorandum: 

BENEFITS ACCRUE TO LESS THAN 15 PERCENT OF FARMERS 


Let us examine the facts: 


Number of farm people (living on farms) 1935______- 32, 779, 000 
Number of farms in United States (last available re- 

a alien llc Scaiaree nteachdcche a laeae octane lagieneceaindpian dietaniecapi 6, 812, 350 
Pan. oWmers and manager... 8 tee : 3, 258, 328 
Renters and contract holders......................... 3, 554, 022 

a tid aa nls ais htc dae stipe initia 6, 812, 350 


Forty-nine percent of the farms in the United States are 
owned by the tillers and their managers. 

Fifty-one percent of the farms in the United States are 
not owned by the tillers. 

If we can help 51 percent of the tillers to own a farm— 
and this bill makes it possible—why did Myers say we could 
help less than 15 percent of the farmers? We are rapidly 
developing into a land of farm renters. Whenever a farmer 
loses his farm on foreclosure he usually, for a year or two, 
becomes a renter, and then is finally ousted and goes to 
the cities and villages and lives on relief or friends or dis- 
places some other worker. 

If we were to finance the farm debt existing in 1920 and 
which was never paid, but 40 percent of which has been 
foreclosed, the farm debt today would be $20,440,000,000, 
even assuming that the taxes and interest had been paid. 
When Myers says the farm debt is now only $7,700,000, 
two obvious facts come to mind: First, the statement is not 
true. I have submitted a table of the farm indebtedness 
in 1934, showing it to be over $12,000,000,000. That includes 
other debts beside the recorded debt on farms, but Myers 
should include this, since he takes credit for debt adjust- 
ments on all debt of $200,009,000. 

All will agree that the number of farm mortgages paid 
during 1935 was a very small percentage. If the farm debt 
has decreased since 1934, it is due entirely to the fore- 
closures that have taken place during that year. Every 
time a foreclosure is made the recorded debt is wiped out, 
or at least charged off. The creditors, including the Gov- 
ernment, still pursue the unfortunate debt wretches with 
deficiency judgments. Therefore the more foreclosures 
there are, the smaller the recorded farm debt will be. I 
am now thoroughly convinced that if Governor Myers can 
pursue his policy of foreclosures, which demonstrates an 
increase of 120 percent in 1935 over the year 1934, that the 
farm debt will soon be wiped out. 
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The recorded farm-mortgage debt today is approximately 
$8,400,000,000. We can reduce it by deducting the number 
of sheriffs’ certificates held by insurance companies and the 
Federal land banks, but those certificates are still subject 
to redemption, and neither Meyers or anyone else has a 
right to deduct them from the debt. 

In all the years the Federal land bank has been operating 
the outstanding amount loaned as of December 1, 1935 was 
$2,866,651,139, and remember this includes commissioners 
loans which tie up the farmers’ personal property as well as 
his land. If we considered strictly land loans, the account 
would stand, commissioners loans deducted, $794,726,418; 
total, $2,071,925,721—and that is only a little over 24 percent 
of the mortgage debt. 

The balance of the farm-mortgage debt is carried by in- 
surance companies, banks, and private individuals, and fully 
67 percent of that is due or carried on short-time extensions. 
Mortgage debt held by the Federal land bank 


(round numbers) -_------ lagi citallsatnaean iis aeoaliemiaiae: $2, 000, 000, 000 
By banks, insurance companies, and individuals... 6, 400, 000, 000 


8, 400, 000, 000 
Of this $6,400,000,000 held by others, 67 percent is 

due or carried on short-time extensions__._.-_- 4, 288, 000, 000 

In other words, 50 percent of the farm-mortgage indebt- 
edness is either due and ready to be called, for which no 
financial help in refinance has been offered. The Federal 
land bank having taken the cream of the loans, we can well 
imagine that there appears to be no help to be given to the 
farmers in America who sustain 50 percent of the farm- 
mortgage debt. Two million farm homes are affected and 
10,000,000 farm people. 

Myers says 66 percent of the farms are not mortgaged. 
That includes largely land that is rented. The Federal land 
bank foreclosed in 1935 over 13,000 farms. Of course, 
they are not now mortgaged; they are clear. Everyone who 
forecloses land owns land that is clear. Forty percent of all 
farms in 1920 have been foreclosed since that date. They 
are clear. All farms will be clear just as soon as Myers and 
his allies can clean up the rest of the farmers. There will 
then be no farm-mortgage debt to bother anyone. If farm- 
ers then ask—the real tillers of the soil—to get help to 
finance the farm debt, Myers will tell them there is no farm 
debt; the money is not needed. 

Getting right down to business and cutting out all of these 
fanciful and juggled figures indulged in by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, we know that there are 
at least 10,000,000 farm people whose homes are in jeopardy 
and whose homes will be taken away from them in the next 
3 years unless we get a Congress that will listen to the farm- 
ers and the facts. 

Will unemployment end? Never, as long as we force these 
millions of farm people into the cities. William Green com- 
mitted an enormous crime against the workers of this Na- 
tion when he condemned a plan that will keep the unem- 
ployment ranks from being augmented by millions. The 
administration committed the blunder of the ages in refus- 
ing to help the farmer save his home. Relief expenditures 
will and must increase. The Republicans—72 percent of 
them—in Congress helped the administration—the very ones 
that complain the most against the extravagant expenditures 
of the Democratic administration—the very ones who shout, 
long and loud, “My God, the Budget isn’t balanced.” Who 
is going to care about the Budget as long as we have hungry 
people? 

In my limited way I have tried and tried to point out in 
this Congress the necessity of saving farm homes, but my 
appeals mean nothing. Other Members have made appeals, 
but to no avail. 

What the future holds in store I know not, but I will 
gamble my life that no republic can long endure when good, 
honest tillers of the soil must be dispossessed and driven 
into the soup lines. It may be possible to continue to abuse 
the aged farmers whose possession of farm homes dates 
back 150 years—but neither this nor any other government 
can thus subdue the youth on those farms—the very cream 
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of all our inhabitants of the United States. 
with fire when we try it. 

What I say here is not said in any partisan spirit. I give 
to the Democrats what is due them. They have done much 
for the relief of farmers, but not enough. They have re- 
lieved the pain in a degree, but have not touched the cause. 
The Republicans when in power did neither. Neither party, 
as such, is fully aware of what is wrong, or willing to cure 
the trouble if it knew. Party squabbles will not settle the 
matter in the slightest degree. When the Democrats are 
in power you can prove by every Republican that the Demo- 
crats are incompetent, and when the Republicans are in 
power, no proof is necessary. What I have to say here will 
not influence a single Member, but I cannot resist the im- 
pulse to say it. 

Mr. KNUTE HILL. Mr. Chairman, the merits of this bill 
have been discussed pro and con and the time allotted to me 
is not sufficient to go into it. I shall deal only with two or 
three issues. 

One of the arguments advanced against the bill has been 
on the ground that it is inflationary. We who are backing 
this bill contend that it is controlled inflation, not anything 
that is dangerous. Most of you Members who have been in 
this Chamber for several years remember our former col- 
league, Lewis W. Douglas, a Representative from Arizona, 
who later was Director of the Budget. I believe you will 
agree with me that he is at least considered a proponent of 
sound money. Listen to what he was quoted as saying with 
reference to the proposition when we wanted to issue Treas- 
ury notes for the payment of the bonus. I read from the 
Kansas City Star: 

BELIEVE IT OR NOT—GREENBACKS VERSUS BONDS 

There is no fundamental difference, says Lewis W. Douglas, 
former Director of the Budget, between the issuance of new 
currency, virtually greenback money, and the issuance of Gov- 
ernment bonds which represent more public debt. The lack of 
essential distinction, he shows, arises from the fact that the Na- 
tion’s currency, Government bonds, and Government cheeks are 
alike “pieces of paper.” In short, the country is not legally on 
a@ specie basis, its currency being no more redeemable in gold or 
Silver than are its bonds. Therefore the former Director of the 
Budget sees no more reason to become alarmed about paying the 
bonus with “new money” than about paying it with baby bonds. 
Yet the difference, if not fundamentally different, is different in 
its “psychology.” The issuance of greenback or printing-press 
money would immediately be seen as outright inflation and fears 
would be aroused accordingly. The other process, the issuance 
of bonds, is more subtle, less obvious. 

In other words, we issue bonds in this country, but the 
people do not consider it inflation because they are fooled; 
but when we come out openly and ask for controlled inflation 
then they say it is dangerous inflation. 

Another criticism is on a partisan basis, objection being 
made that the bill was introduced by a Republican Member 
of this Congress; yet it is well known here that he and many 
of those with him on the Republican side supported Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1932 [applause], and without that support 
he never would have been nominated and elected. But aside 
from its authorship let us see if this is not really a Demo- 
cratic measure. The Democratic Party has always been the 
friend of the farmer. Its 1932 platform promised reduced 
rates of interest and relief for the farmer. This bill has 
been endorsed by 32 State legislatures, a majority of which 
are Democratic. It was passed by a vote of 18 to 5 by the 
House Agriculture Committee, with a Democratic majority. 
It was passed unanimously by the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, with a Democratic majority. The petition to dis- 
charge the Rules Committee was signed by 150 Democrats, 
and would have been signed by many more Democrats but 
for the interference of party leaders. This would be a 
majority of the House Democrats. 

A letter from William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, has been injected into the debate. 
Unfortunately too often leaders of national organizations do 
not represent the rank and file. On labor legislation I would 
rather follow Connery, of Massachusetts, and Crosser of 
Ohio, than Mr. Green. On veterans’ legislation I would 
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rather follow Patrman, of Texas, and Ranxrn, of Mississippi, 
than Commander Belgrano. We could go on, but this illus- 
trates my point of view. 

The two large groups whose purchasing power has been 
destroyed during the past decade, the farmers and laborers, 
are the forgotten men. Their interests are common. They 
have been kept apart by exploiting interests. Until they 
unite and drive from power their common enemy they can 
never succeed in getting real relief. Aesop has been quoted 
today in the “dog and his shadow” fable. Let me call your 
attention to another of his fables, the one where while two 
dogs were fighting over a bone a third stole away with it. 
It is a sad commentary to note that the nominal head of 
the A. F. of L. should see fit to inject dissension between 
labor and agriculture and thus permit the big industrialists 
and the bankers to continue to “steal away with the bone.” 
But in spite of the Greens, I, for one, will continue to sup- 
port labor legislation and strive for united efforts. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
apology for giving my enthusiastic support to the pending 
Frazier-Lemke measure proposing to refinance farm mort- 
gages. Let me say at the outset that I do not propose to be 
stampeded now because certain House leaders are opposing 
this measure. [Applause.] 

I have a profound respect and deep affection for the 
leadership of this House, but I have my own responsibility, 
just as the leadership has its responsibility. I am voting 
today as my conscience dictates. I have been as regular, I 
will say to the gentlemen on the Democratic side, as most of 
the Democrats of this House. I have been glad to follow the 
leadership of this House when I believed it to be right, but 
have not hesitated to differ with any of my Democratic 
brethren when in my judgment they were wrong. I have 
been glad to follow our great leader in the White House, and 
although many insinuations have been made it is significant 
that no one has stood on the floor of this House today and 
said the President is against this measure. 

Nearly every speaker who has opposed this legislation so 
far has insisted that this is class legislation. That has been 
their theme song. But we all know that when the farmers 
prosper all business prospers. It is also just as true that when 
the farmers are hard pressed and broke that their calamities 
are reflected in all business enterprises everywhere. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that farm tenantry 
has been on a decided increase during the past decade. 
Hundreds of thousands of our industrious, honest, and ca- 
pable home owners, through no fault of their own, have been 
thrown into bankruptcy. They have seen their life savings 
swept from under them during the past several years be- 
cause of the unreasonably low prices of farm commodities, 
high taxes, and high interest rates. All of these have made 
it impossible for thousands of farmers to clothe and feed 
their families. 

In the State of Oklahoma more than 62 percent of all the 
farms are now being tilled by tenant farmers. We have in 
our State over 133,000 tenant farmers. Much of this land 
on which these tenants eke cut a bare existence is owned by 
the big mortgage and insurance companies. It is signifi- 
cant that for the most part it is our most fertile lands that 
are encumbered with heavy farm mortgages. In several of 
the surrounding States the percentage of farmers who have 
been driven from their homes is even larger than in Okla- 
homa. More than 80 percent of the farmers of Oklahoma 
have their farms mortgaged. In fact, there are only about 
23,000 farm owners left in Oklahoma. Oklahoma farmers 
owe a total of $60,931,000. The situation is similar in many 
other States, especially in the South. 

Many opponents of this measure have held up the Bank- 
head-Jones bill as a solution to our problem. For several 
months some of us have been advocating the passage of 
the Bankhead-Jones farm-tenant bill. If passed, it would 
bring a measure of relief to a large group of farmers. It is 
a progressive bill that the farm tenants of the country have 
been sanxiously looking to this Congress to pass. But we 
know that the Bankhead-Jones bill has been sleeping peace- 
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fully in the Committee on Agriculture several months, and in 
spite of the efforts of many of us to get action on it that 
it is not on the calendar and not in the legislative picture 
so far as this Congress is concerned. Of course, that bill, 
if passed, would not reach thousands of distressed farm 
owners who are facing bankruptcy and who would be helped 
by the pending bill. But it would have shown at least a 
disposition on the part of this Congress to assist a large 
group oi needy homeless and helpless farmers who are about 
to give up in despair. 

If we are to have a happy, contented, and reasonably 
prosperous citizenry, we must have a people of home owners. 
In the breast of every farmer of America who does not live 
under his own roof is that yearning for a comfortable home 
for himself, his wife, and children. If farm tenantry is ever 
to be eradicated and if the deplorable unemployment situa- 
tion is to be solved in America, this Congress now or at some 
future date must enact legislation that will make it pos- 
sible for the millions who yearn for an opportunity to do 
so to actually own and farm their own farms. We cannot 
side-step the issue. We cannot, ostrichlike, stick our heads 
in the sand and ignore this perplexing and all-important 
problem much longer. This Congress has the opportunity 
today to really do something worth while for our farmers. 
Your vote on this measure today will speak much louder 
and will be appreciated infinitely more than honey-coated 
speeches and beautiful eulogies to the distressed farmers of 
your district. [Applause.] 

Several of the opponents of this legislation have criticized 
what they call defects in this bill. The pending measure may 
not be perfect. Within the past few days certain amendments 
have been agreed upon to strengthen and clarify the measure. 
Possibly other amendments will be added before it is voted on 
today. One thing we do know, it is a sincere effort on the 
part of a large farm group, irrespective of partisan politics, 
in and out of Congress to give the farmer a square deal. 
[Applause.] 

The pending bill provides, among other things, that farm 
mortgages shall be refinanced by existing governmental 
machinery at an interest rate of 11 percent and also 1% per- 
cent on the principal each year. It would take 47 years to 
amortize his loan at this rate. In 47 years the farmer could 
pay off his mortgage if the Frazier-Lemke bill becomes a law. 
For example, on every $1,000 borrowed the farmer would pay 
$30 a year for a period of 47 years. 

It cannot be denied that under this bill the Government 
would have a safe loan. It is conceded that a first mortgage 
on land is the best security possible. This Government would 
get back not only every dime loaned to the farmer but also a 
small rate of interest totaling over $1,000,000,000. So the 
farmer is not asking for a dole. He is not asking for charity. 
He is simply asking his Government, that has been so mag- 
nanimous to the big banks, insurance companies, railroads, 
and other big corporations, to give the broke and distressed 
farmers real farm relief. 

Some of the self-admitted statesmen of this House have 
been rather bitter in their criticism of this farm refinancing 
bill. It has been held up as wild inflation, as being imprac- 
tical and unsound. Yet the record shows that some of the 
same gentlemen have evidently considered it statesmanship 
and economically sound to give governmental aid and 
straight-out subsidies to big business far beyond the limits of 
anything suggested or dreamed of by the sponsors of this bill 
to assist the unfortunate farmers of America. I have noticed 
that some of the gentlemen who are so bitter in their criti- 
cism of the Frazier-Lemke farm bill have voted consistently 
for unreasonable Federal subsidies to the big shipping 
interests. 

Some of them have condoned a $90,000,000 loan to one bank 
in Chicago—a loan that has never been paid. That, accord- 
ing to some of the critical gentlemen here, is statesmanship, 
but those of us who would raise our voices in behalf of the 
farmers are criticized and scolded as being impractical and 
visionary. Some of these same self-admitted statesmen who 
are so critical today have by their votes repeatedly condoned 
and endorsed the attitude of this Government several years 
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ago, while some of them were in Congress, in canceling bil- 
lions of dollars in debts due this Government by foreign gov- 
ernments. In voting for such an outrageous thing they 
saddled such debts on the backs of the American farmers and 
their children and their children’s children. 

In a desperate effort to try to frighten some Democrats who 
have been pledged to support of the Frazier-Lemke bill for 
years from doing what we conceive to be our solemn duty to 
the farmers of this country, it has been suggested that in 
giving our support to this measure that we are straying away 
from the fundamental principles of democracy. Well, let us 
see about that. 

May I say that so far as party regularity is concerned, 
in Oklahoma that our Democrats have wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed the Frazier-Lemke bill. The recent State Democratic 
convention in Oklahoma enthusiastically and unanimously 
endorsed the pending bill. [Applause.] Not only that, but 
might I remind Democrats who seem to have the jitters 
about party regularity that the last Democratic National 
Convention went on record in no uncertain terms in favor 
of legislation to assist the farmers. In fact, one plank in the 
Democratic platform almost described the Frazier-Lemke 
bill. It pledged the Democratic Party in no uncertain terms 
to assist the farmers of America in refinancing their farm 
loans over a long period of years at a low rate of interest. 


That is what the Frazier-Lemke bill, if passed, proposes 
to do. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman 


from Texas. 

Mr. McFARLANE. I think there are thirty-odd States of 
the Union that by their legislatures have endorsed this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The gentleman is correct, 
and there will be other State legislatures and other State 
Democratic conventions do likewise before this fight is fin- 
ished. [Applause.] 

Much has been said this afternoon by opponents of this 
bill about the good work done by the farm-credit banks. 
It is true that the farm-credit legislation has been of great 
assistance to a comparatively small group of our farmers, 
but it is generally conceded that in the main the job has not 
been done, and will not and cannot be done, without addi- 
tional remedial legislation. 

In giving my support to this bill I am perfectly willing to 
accept the criticism of the self-admitted statesmen who op- 
pose it so bitterly. That is their privilege, and it is the 
privilege of others to offer their criticism. Well do I remem- 
ber that in my last campaign for Congress I was bitterly 
criticized by my opposition for my stand for the Frazier- 
Lemke bill. But I did not. weaken then, and I shall not do 
so now. Some of those who were critical or silent concern- 
ing the pending measure in the past are supporting it today, 
and I predict that many who will cast their votes against 
it today will support it in the future if the farmers are 
charitable enough to give them another opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I expect to vote on this measure as I have 
on every other bill that has come before this body for con- 
sideration. I am going to vote as my conscience dictates, 
and in so doing I accord every other Member the same privi- 
lege. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. In case all of said farm-loan bonds are not readily pur- 
chased, then the land bank commissioner shall present the re- 
mainder to the Federal Reserve Board, and the Board shall forth- 
with cause to be issued and delivered to the land bank commis- 
sioner Federal Reserve notes to an amount equal to the par value 
of such bonds as are presented to it. Such farm-loan bonds to be 
held by the Federal Reserve Board as security in lieu of any other 
security or reserve. The outstanding Federal Reserve notes issued 
under this act shall at no time exceed $3,000,000,000. 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LEMKE: Page 4, line 19, strike out 
“Federal Reserve Board” and insert in lieu thereof “Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System.” 
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On page 4, lines 23 and 24, strike out “Federal Reserve Board” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Lemxe]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LEMKE: Page 5, line 1, after the word 
“reserve” and before the period insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, however, That as additional security and reserve the 
President, in his discretion, by Executive order, may set aside a gold 
fund in the Treasury as a reserve for such notes out of free gold in 
the Treasury or out of the exchange stabilization fund created by 
section 10 of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, and maintain such 
reserve fund in an amount equivalent in dollars to not less than 
40 percent of such notes outstanding.” 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment—that it is not germane to the sec- 
tion of the bill just read, or, as a matter of fact, to the bill 
itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Dakota 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact this amendment or one 
similar to it appeared in the Recorp of yesterday the Chair 
has had some opportunity to examine the precedents and to 
determine whether or not in his opinion the pending amend- 
ment is germane. The section as written in the bill amends 
the Federal Reserve Act. In view of the fact that it refers 
to the reserve back of Federal Reserve notes, I feel that an 
amendment is germane which affects the reserve back of 
Federal Reserve notes. 

Under the existing law, Federal Reserve notes are backed 
by 40 percent gold. That is the existing law. The section 
in the bill which this amendment would change now provides 
for the issuance of Federal Reserve notes. I am of the 
opinion that under existing law, even if this amendment 
were not approved, there would be 40-percent gold back of 
the Federal Reserve notes issued pursuant to the provisions 
of this bill. This amendment is offered merely to make it 
more specific, and I believe it is germane because it relates 
to the subject matter actually dealt with in this very section: 
in other words, the reserve back of Federal Reserve notes. 
For this reason I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the pending 
amendment merely is a perfecting amendment. The subject 
matter dealt with in this amendment is the same as that 
dealt with in this section of the bill, and it is, therefore, 
germane in every respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to offer 
any argument on the point of order. It is apparent to me 
that under the rulings of the House and the precedents of 
the House the amendment is out of order, and I submit it 
to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has had some opportunity 
to consider the present amendment in connection with an 
amendment that was offered by the gentleman from Texas 
this morning. The Chair directs the attention of the pro- 
ponents of the amendment to the fact that section 5 (a) 
of the substitute amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas this morning also contained a gold provision. The 
Chair considered this provision and was to some extent influ- 
enced by it in the ruling he made at that time. 

Much that was said in ruling this morning on the ger- 
maneness of the amendment offered at that time, of course, 
applies to the present amendment. The new section 6 pro- 
vides for the issuance of certain Federal Reserve notes. The 
present amendment changes the form of that section and 
provides for a gold security and in addition to that provides 
certain discretionary duties for the President. 

The Chair believes that under the rules and precedents of 
the House the amendment is not germane and, therefore, 
sustains the point of order. ’ 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, we have another amend- 
ment to offer to this section, and I object. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, some of the Republican 
Members, and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Jonnson] 
who preceded me, called attention to the pledges and prom- 
ises given the farmers of the United States in the Democratic 
platform of 1932. If these gentlemen will recall all that 
has been done for the farmers and agriculture—the bene- 
ficial legislation in their interest and the relief provided, 
their honesty will compel the admission that not only has 
every pledge been kept, but that under President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth Con- 
gresses more has been done for the American farmer than has 
ever been done during the entire life of the Nation. 

Had it not been for the opposition of the vested interests, 
even more could have and would have been done for them. 
It is to be regretted that the stand-pat Republicans, for 
purely political purposes, are charging and will claim during 
the coming campaign that the administration has failed to 
accomplish all that it promised. I am satisfied, however, 
that the great mass of farmers and the people realize that 
the President has done everything possible to improve their 
conditions and to bring about better times, better prices, and 
greater consumption. 

While it may not be generally known, the fact is that the 
value of farm lands in the United States has increased as 
much as 50 percent and even higher throughout the country 
during the last year. The farmer today receives from 100 
to 300 percent higher prices for his products than he did from 
1931 to 1933. 

Mr. KELLER. Where did the gentleman get such infor- 
mation? : 

Mr. SABATH. I have and will give you that information. 

Mr. KELLER. Where does the information come from? 

Mr. SABATH. Investigations and reports indicate that 
fact. It is really amusing to hear the threats from the other 
side to the éffect that unless this bill passes, dire results will 
be the lot of the Democratic Party. The people generally, 
including the farmers, have seen their confidence in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Democratic Party justified. For one, 
I have supported every farm bill and all legislation in the 
interest of farmers. At this time, however, I cannot support 
this bill. 

I am obliged to vote against this bill because it is class 
legislation. It provides no aid to the city dweller, but rather 
discriminates against him. Had the proyonents of the bill 
broadened it originally, as I strongly urged, to make its 
benefits available to home owners, it would have had my 
support. This was not done. They were blinded to the 
needs of everyone but a small percent of farmers. Today 
amendments and changes have been offered to the bill. Had 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. LemxKe] and his 
steering committee for the bill given serious consideration 
to the need for such changes to broaden the bill before, there 
would not have been the opposition to it that there is now. 

I, too, can see where the farmer should be assisted, but I 
cannot lose sight of the crying needs of the city dweller. 
Consider the fact that in 1931, 1932, 1933, and even 1934, a 
million Americans lost their homes, and that had it not been 
for the Home Owners’ Loan Act another million would have 
lost their homes. It is claimed that the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act aided the home owner. You know as well as I do that 
this Home Owners’ Loan Act indiscriminately offered relief 
to all home owners, and that the farmer, particularly the 
small one, had equal resource to its benefits. The proposed 
bill, on the other hand, gives the farmer a 112-percent in- 
terest rate, against that enjoyed by city dwellers under the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 4% and 6 percent on private 
loans and mortgages. 

My colleague [Mr. Ketter] asked where I get the informa- 
tion as to the increase in value of farm lands. For his edi- 
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day, April 26, 1936, issue of the most critical partisan news- 
paper in the Midwest, the Republican, anti-Roosevelt Chi- 
cago Tribune. It would be educational to reprint here in 
the Recorp the full-page statistical report, and map, which 
considers the subject, but rules of the House will not permit 
of that. As pertinent to the matter under discussion, how- 
ever, I refer to what it has to say. Of the Joilet territory 
it states: 

Seventy-percent increase in farm sales in Joilet territory in last 
15 months over year of 1934. Values up 40 to 45 percent, with 
real-estate men predicting a further rise. Prominent among farm 
buyers are city businessmen seeking safe investments. 

Of Iowa it reads: 

Sales of Iowa farm lands in 1935 increased 50 to 100 percent 
over preceding year, and trend is even more abruptly upward for 
1936. Three-fourths of buyers city persons acquiring land for 
investment. 

As to Wisconsin, it states: 

Wisconsin enjoyed a substantial increase in farm sales in 1935. 
An even more gratifying increase on the books for 1936. Majority 
of sales to city buyers, who consider rural lands among safest of 
present investments. 

Of central Illinois, it reports: 


Steady advance reporved in farm sales in Galesburg area. City 
dwellers conspicuous among buyers. Property moving better than 
at any tim in 4 years. Public again “land minded” because of 
safety of investment. Values increased 50 percent since fall of 
1932. 


Of Michigan, it reports: 


Notable upturn of farm-property market in Michigan. Leading 
broker reports sales 300 percent greater in 1935 than in 1934 or 
1933. Approximately third of all sales to city factory workers, a 
third to businessmen, two-ninths to those already engaged in 
farming, one-ninth to professional men. 


As to Indiana: 

Central and southern Indiana report increased farm sales every- 
where that erosion has not reduced soil fertility. Values highest 
since before depression. Suburban farms near larger cities in great 
demand. 

There are many other favorable reports, and what applies 
to the Midwest applies to the entire country. There is not 
space to print the full-page newspaper articles, but those 
portions I have quoted are representative. 

I am reliably informed that a great deal of consideration 
is now being given by the President to legislation that will 
bring about a reduction of interest, providing even greater 
benefits to farmers, city dwellers, and home owners. I know 
that the President is very friendly to progressive legislation. 
He is doing everything possible to aid all classes and to bring 
about reemployment of all those now unemployed. 

Some of my colleagues oppose the present bill because they 
fear inflation. Such is not the case with me. That is a term 
recklessly applied by the big bankers to any measure which 
threatens to curb their control of money. My stand in favor 
of expanding our currency has not changed, but I have been 
and still am against uncontrolled inflation. I hope that in 
the next session of Congress, legislation will be enacted to do 
away with 6-percent loans, and that we will be able to limit 
interest on all loans to 3 percent. That is a fair charge. I 
might mention that it is my intention in the next Congress to 
do everything within my power to remedy the evil whereby 
a small man pays 6 percent and even 7 percent on a loan, 
where the speculator and gambler has access to the money at 
one-half of that figure. Why should not the farmer, the mer- 
chant, and the home owner enjoy the same low rates? As I 
have stated, I will support a bill looking toward currency ex- 
pansion to the fullest limit of my power; I cannot support one 
which will result in uncontrolled inflation. 

Those of you who have advocated this legislation and 
fought for it have my admiration. You have fought hard for 
something you believe in. Still, you must not condemn those 
whose views on one subject are different than your own. 

Criticism has been directed against Mr. Green because of 
his letter to the Speaker against this bill by many Members 
who have been and are in accord with him on most matters. 
I think that criticism is unjust and uncalled for. He has the 
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interests of the wage earners at heart, and you and I are all 
aware of that. As president of the American Federation of 
Labor he has always been known as the champion of the 
common people. While I do not want to quarrel with my 
colleagues, I think that perhaps Mr. Green has more soberly 
considered certain phases of this bill and is aware of the re- 
sults that would come about if it were to pass. I agree with 
him in believing that the benefits of legislation proposed by 
this bill would accrue but to a small percentage of the popu- 
lation, and that it would work to the disadvantage of laboring 
wage earners of the country. Mr. Green has, in my opinion, 
taken a courageous stand on this question. 

I am sorry that the proponents of the bill could not have 
seen their way clear to make its benefits available to all the 
people. Had they done so there could have been no charge of 
discrimination, and many others besides myself would have 
been in a position to support it. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEMKE: Page 4, line 23, strike out the 
sentence beginning with the word “such” and ending with the 
word “reserve”, on page 5, line 1. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, this amendment strikes out 
the following language: 

Such farm-loan bonds to be held by the Federal Reserve Board 
as security in lieu of any other security or reserve. 


In other words, this puts the same security back of these 
Federal Reserve notes in addition to these farm mortgages as 
is back of other Federal Reserve notes. 

My own position in the matter is that makes very little 
difference, but since some feel there ought to be something 
in addition to the farm mortgages, we just strike that out 
and make these Federal Reserve notes the same as all the 
other Federal Reserve notes, and I can see no reason why 
any person should object to this amendment which the 
steering committee has considered and is willing to accept. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. A short time ago the gentleman from 
North Dakota offered an amendment which struck out the 
words “Federal Reserve Board” in lines 23 and 24 and sub- 
stituted “Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System.” 
This amendment strikes out the entire sentence, and I am 
asking whether or not the language in the bill is now clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks so. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 8. The Farm Credit Administration and the Federal land 
banks shall turn over all payments of interest and principal on 
such farm-loan bonds, for which the Federal Reserve Board issues 
Federal Reserve notes, to the Treasurer of the United States, and 
shall be by him kept for the purpose of redeeming said Federal 
Reserve notes and shall be reinvested by him as a sinking fund in 
farm-loan bonds issued under the provisions of this act. 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LemxKe: Page 5, lines 5 and 6, strike 
out “Federal Reserve Board” and insert in lieu thereof “Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I asked for recognition, 
although I hate to take the time of the committee at the 
end of a wearisome day. There have been some charges 
passed back and forth as to why certain Members were for 
or against this particular piece of legislation, with insinua- 
tions that certain Members were dominated by the fact that 
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it is very material who is for it or who is against it as indi- 
viduals, and I do not believe that has influenced very many 
Members one way or the other. 

I have that confidence in this House. I want to make 
my own position plain. I was one of those who signed the 
petition for the discharge of the Committee on Rules. Why 
did I do it? Because at that time or some time before, the 
Committee on Agriculture had reported out this bill. Why 
they did it is water over the dam, but so far as it appears 
from the record, and so far as we could find out, it was 
reported unanimously. 

I was opposed to this legislation from the start, and I 
stated to the two gentlemen who came to see me for the 
proponents of the bill, and who asked me to sign the peti- 
tion for the discharge of the committee, that if I did sign 
the petition, I would vote against the bill. I want to make 
that plain for all time. 

The leading proponents of this bill in the House, I am 
sure, have long known what my position on the bill was, 
and that I would not support it. 

I did not take my name off the petition, and I want to 
say, for the benefit of the country, that no one in the lead- 
ership asked me to take my name off, and I do not believe 
anyone else was asked to take his name off. 

Now, a word or two about the bill. So far as I can find, 
this experiment—-which started out as an experiment to 
loan money on a basis of 100 percent of the value of the 
mortgaged property; it may have been changed by amend- 
ments of the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE], 
who has practically rewritten the whole bill on the floor 
so that now no one knows what it is—has never been made 
in this country, and, so far as I can find out, has never 
been made in any other country. And it was to be loaned 
at a rate of interest of 1% percent. 

I am as much for the farmer as any man here; and I am 
standing now for the interests of the farmer, because loan- 
ing money at 1% percent will destroy the private mortgage 
market and put the United States into the mortgage business 
for all time. 

This experiment of lending money on the basis of 100 
percent of the value of the property mortgaged to secure the 
loan has never before been tried in this country or in any 
other country, so far as I can find. There is no experience 
as to the losses on such a basis. 

In itself, if we were sure we could put on the brakes at 
will, this bill, if enacted into law, might not be dangerously 
inflationary. Ido not presume to be qualified to say whether 
it is or not. 

But it would be the beginning of a downgrade which I 
do not dare to see this country take. No man can say how 
far it would take us. But judging from the experience of 
every one of the countries of the Old World which has ever 
tried such an experiment, it is certain to end in communism, 
state socialism, or a fascist dictatorship. 

I am for the American farmer. I hope certain things will 
be done for the farmers of my district, my State, and the 
entire country; things which have not yet been done by this 
Government. I believe that when the American farmers are 
informed of the certain consequences of this legislation they 
will not demand or wish to get their mortgages refinanced 
by the Government at 100 percent of the value of their 
farms, at 1%-percent interest, and by any inflationary 
measure such as this would be. 

If we were to enact this proposal into law, it would lead 
to an irresistible demand that our village and city home 
owners get their mortgages—on which they are now charged 
at least 5-percent interest—also refinanced at 142 percent 
by the Federal Government. 

It would entirely destroy the mortgage market and would 
put the Government into the mortgage business for all time 
to come. 

Mr. Chairman, if I knew that by voting for this bill I 
could insure my reelection, and that my vote against it would 
assure my defeat, I could not, on my oath, vote for this 


somebody is for it or somebody is against it. I do not think! bill. [Applause] 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. Whenever the amount of money issued under this act 
shall exceed $25 per capita, then the Treasurer of the United 
States, by and with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the President of the United States, may retire Federal Reserve 
notes in an amount equal to the principal paid on farm-loan 
ponds, for which Federal Reserve notes were issued, not to exceed 
2 percent in any one year, of the amount of Federal Reserve notes 
so issued. 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lemxer: Page 5, line 11, beginning 
with the word “whenever”, strike out all down to and including the 
word “the” in line 12, and insert in lieu thereof “The.” 

Page 5, lines 13 and 14, strike out “Federal Reserve Board” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 

rae 5, line 17, strike out the figure “2” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure “3.” 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I might make just a short 
explanation. The first part of the amendment strikes out of 
section 9 the language “whenever the amount of money 
issued under this act shall exceed $25 per capita, then.” 
That is all taken care of by the absolute limitation of 
$3,000,000,000. 

The balance of the amendments are simply perfecting 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 9. There is hereby created a board of agriculture consisting 
of one member from each State, elected by the farmers of such 
State, who shall be elected by delegates selected by a mass conven- 
tion of farmers in each county or parish within the United States, 


who are indebted and declare it to be their intention to take ad- 
vantage of this act, such county or parish convention to be its own 


as to who are bona-fide farmers and otherwise eligible to 


ee ct in its proceedings. 

Sec. 10. The Farm Credit Administration is hereby authorized and 
directed to give public notice, through the Federal land banks, to 
the farmers of each county or parish of the time and place of hold- 
ing the first county or parish convention, which shall be held at 
the seat of government of each county or parish; and it shall at 
the same time give notice of the first convention of the State dele- 
gates, to be held at the State capital of each State, notice of such 
ee to be given within 60 days after the enactment of this 
act. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to call the attention of the mem- 
bership of the House to the situation that developed a short 
time ago when an effort was made by the gentleman from 
North Dakota (Mr. LEMKE] to amend section 7 to provide for 
a gold reserve to back up these Federal Reserve notes that 
we propose to issue. A point of order was made by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader and was sustained by the Chair, 
so that we were unable to present that amendment to a vote 
of the membership. 

However, shortly after that you will recall that next to the 
last sentence of section 7 was stricken out by another amend- 
ment. In other words, this language was stricken out: 

Such farm-loan bonds to be held by the Board of Governors of 


Federal Reserve System as security in lieu of any other security or 
reserve. 


By striking out that sentence we have pure and simple 
Federal Reserve notes, Federal Reserve notes that are just 
as good as the Federal Reserve notes that you have in your 
pocket today, backed by just as good security as any security 
you own today; backed by just as much gold as any Federal 
Reserve notes in the country today. 

Those of us who are supporting this measure are satisfied 
that we are providing for the issuance of Federal Reserve 
notes which are just as good as any Federal Reserve notes 
being issued. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. And under the Gold Standard Act of 1900 
it is interchangeable with every other American dollar. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. HOLLISTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOILEADU. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. Will the gentleman point out wherein 
there is any backing for these Federal Reserve notes? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I say that the Federal Reserve System is 
directed by this section of the law to issue Federal Reserve 
notes and send them over to the land bank commissioner. 
I submit to the gentleman that that type of security is just 
as good as any other Federal Reserve note that is now issued. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. Why? 

Mr. BOILEAU. For the first reason, the Federal Reserve 
will, under this law, be required to put as much gold back 
of these notes as any notes which it now issues. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. Where is that in the act? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Itisnotin this act. It is an essential part 
of the Federal Reserve Act. It is already part of the law. 
The Federal Reserve notes are to be issued with certain gold 
backing. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. Why? 
act? 

Mr. BOILEAU. In the Federal Reserve Act. We are not 
repealing the Federal Reserve Act. We are not changing 
the Federal Reserve Act in any respect. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. But the Federal Reserve Act says that 
notes shall be issued through the Federal Reserve banks, and 
the Federal Reserve banks, in turn, shall put up certain gold 
coverage. Where is there any provision for any gold cover- 
age for these notes? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I submit that in the Federal Treasury 
today there are billions of dollars of gold that is now claimed 
by the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. But the gentleman is mixing the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve banks and putting them to- 
gether. 

Mr. BOILEAU. No; Iamnot. The gentleman is not giv- 
ing me time to complete my statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro-forma amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad the 
gentleman from Wisconsin raised the question he did, be- 
cause it gives me an opportunity to point out one of the 
troubles with the kind of currency for which this bill 
provides. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman used up 
part of my time interrupting me and did not permit me to 
finish my statement. I wonder if he would yield now? 

Mr. HOLLISTER. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I would like to say to the gentleman that 
the language is clear as to the intent. We attempted to 
clarify the matter by putting in an amendment that would 
directly provide for the gold. If there is any change needed 
in the law to bring this about, we are helpless to present 
such an amendment because of a point of order having been 
raised, but that matter can be properly taken care of, be- 
cause the clear intent of Congress is expressed. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. The gentleman points out clearly the 
difficulty with this bill. 

Here is a bill which these gentlemen have had under con- 
sideration for months and months, which they thought over 
very carefully, yet they find today they have not covered 
many things which everybody knows should have been 
covered. If Federal Reserve notes are to be issued, they cer- 
tainly should be the same kind of Federal Reserve notes that 
are now issued under the Federal Reserve Act, yet abso- 
lutely nothing was put in this bill to explain how these notes 
could be placed in the same position as Federal Reserve notey 


Where does that appear in the 
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issued under the present Federal Reserve Act. If the gentle- 
man will read section 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, he will 
see how there is a gold coverage placed behind all Federal 
Reserve notes, the issuance of which is provided under the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

It is true that under recent legislation all gold coverage is, 
let me say, in a state of quiescence. It is a gold coverage 
which is theoretical, in that it cannot now be realized on; 
but it is none the less true that all Federal Reserve notes 
issued under the Federal Reserve Act have a certain per- 
centage of coverage by gold certificates held by the Federal 
Reserve banks, which certificates, in turn, earmark a certain 
amount of gold held in the Treasury. The mere statement 
in this bill that these notes are Federal Reserve notes, with- 
out any provision securing them in the same way, does not 
make them identical with the other Federal Reserve notes. 
These gentlemen preparing this bill simply omitted to con- 
sider the fact that they were not providing protection behind 
these notes and were not making them the same as those 
now in circulation. This illustrates the fact that what the 
people backing this bill are interested in is to get out a lot of 
trick money which will dilute and inflate the currency of this 
country. If they were so anxious to have these Federal 
Reserve notes exactly like other Federal Reserve notes, it 
would have been a perfectly simple matter to insert such a 
provision in the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLISTER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. As a matter of fact, as the law now stands, 
have not the Federal Reserve banks power to issue 10 times 
the amount of currency now outstanding? 

Mr. HOLLISTER. I should say not. 

Mr. WHITE. They can issue at least an amount far in 
excess of what is in circulation. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. They can issue a large amount in addi- 
tion; yes. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro-forma 
amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 11. The farmers attending such county or parish convention 
and the State delegates attending such State convention shall 
organize and make such rules and regulations for their procedure 
as they deem necessary or convenient, and shall elect a president 
and a secretary and make arrangements for such other fu‘ure con- 
ventions as they may deem necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this act, and they shall at all times cooperate and assist the board 
of agriculture, the Farm Credit Administration, the Federal land 
banks, and national farm-loan associations to liquidate and refi- 
nance farm mortgages and farm indebtedness. 

Sec. 12. The State delegates so elected shall meet at the State 
capitals of their respective States and elect a member of the board 
of agriculture, who shall hold his office from the date of such 
election and for a period of 2 years from January 20 following, and 
who shall receive $15 per diem and necessary traveling expenses 
while on official business, to be paid by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration out of any funds set apart by section 5 of this act. 

Sec. 13. Immediately after their election the members of the 
board of agriculture, upon call of the Farm Credit Administration, 
shall meet at Washington, in the District of Columbia, and or- 
ganize by electing a chairman and a secretary, and they shall make 
such rules and regulations as they deem necessary and expedient 
to carry out the purposes of this act. They shall elect an executive 
committee of three, none of whom shall be members of the board 
of agriculture, who shall hold their office at the will of said 
Board and who shall receive a salary of $7,500 per annum and 5 
cents per mile for necessary traveling expenses while on official 
business, to be paid by the Farm Credit Administration out of any 
funds set apart by section 5 of this act. 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
the submission of a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 11 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I wrote the report for 
the committee on the pending bill. I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to insert by way of 
extension such part of that report as I think pertinent to the 
bill as now amended and proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, that report was made on 
May 3, 1935, more than a year ago. Some statements in it 
refer to conditions then existing, but these conditions still 
prevail. Seldom, if ever, does any bill suit everybody. Sel- 
dom, if ever, do the supporters of a given measure agree 
personally to every item or proposition in it. All legislation 
is accomplished because of a wholesome compromise between 
and among those who are in general support of the measure. 
The present bill is no exception, and its friends have agreed 
upon certain amendments that they will propose at the 
proper time. I myself, although I am for the bill, believe that 
it should be amended before the final vote comes, but these 
amendments should be those proposed by the friends of the 
bill itself. Mr. LemxKe and the steering committee have 
agreed upon several modifications. The provisions of section 
3 concerning the scaling down of mortgages is not necessary 
and will be stricken. Section 4, relating to chattel-mortgage 
loans, is unwise and will be eliminated. No bank should be 
required against its own desire to invest in these bonds or 
in any other kind of bonds, and the bill will so be amended. 
Mortgages should be limited to 80 percent of the value of 
the lands and no more. It would be well to broaden the 
Security behind these notes and to make such security simi- 
lar in some degree to that behind Federal Reserve notes and 
not limit it to the bonds alone. The board provided for in 
the act should be an advisory board only and not a super- 
visory one, and the provisions of the act should not be ex- 
tended to any farmer who has lost his farm through 
foreclosure more than 10 years ago. Such report is as 
follows: 


It must be understood at the outset that the bill is not intended 
to increase farm indebtedness. If a farmer is out of debt, he 
should not be encouraged to go into debt. The bill is designed to 
refinance existing farm mortgages at low rates of interest and 
extend them over a long amortization period so that the farmer 
can keep a home for himself and his wife and children and not 
suffer them and him to be cast out by the sheriff. The bill will 
not increase farm debts. It will, however, come to the relief of 
worthy farm people who, in the aggregate, number about one- 
fourth of our entire population. 

Facilities for getting the farmer into debt are already quite 
adequate, but facilities for getting him out of debt are inade- 
quate. It is our duty to provide farm credit at such rates and 
on such terms as will get farmers out of debt. Then, and not 
until then, will they acquire buying power and be enabled to 
enter the markets and take part in business activity and in the 
restoration of prosperity to the whole country and to all classes 
of people. 

The farmer needs lower rates and better terms. The last issue 
of the Yearbook of Agriculture (1934) points out that while ordi- 
narily a reduction of indebtedness is a favorable sign, neverthe- 
less the small decline in farm indebtedness, which has taken place 
since 1928, was not the result of normal liquidation but of fore- 
closures, bankruptcies, and forced sales and of the inability of 
credit agencies to give that support which is absolutely requisite 
to recovery. In 1932 one-seventh of the mortgaged farms were 
encumbered for 75 percent of their value; the mortgage debt rep- 
resented 40 percent of the value of all mortgaged farms and 25 
percent of the value of all farm land and buildings. Because of 
the drop in farm-commodity prices, payment became impossible 
for great numbers of farmers. About six and one-fourth million 
of our people are actively engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
80,000,000 people depend upon agricultural solvency in order that 
human souls may stay in human bodies. The system of the 
Federal land banks may have done some good, but it has not 
been adequate to the situation. State legislatures have been 
compelled to resort to moratoriums, else the sheriff would now be 
selling more farm homes than he ever did and more of our farm 
people would be seeking shelter in charitable institutions and 
more of them would be dependent upon bread lines for bare 
sustenance. 

The present desperate condition of agriculture has been reflected 
in serious outbreaks in some sections of our land. Men who have 
lived upon their homesteads and who work in the hardest kind of 
toil from 12 to 14 hours a day during 8 months of summertime 
and almost 10 hours a day for 7 days in every week during win- 
tertime; men who are skilled and who work intelligently and who 
have no sense of wrongdoing and who are without blame but are 
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overwhelmed by conditions for which they are not responsible, 
and who have exhausted their resources, are loath to permit their 
homes to be taken away and their loved ones sacrificed to a ruth- 
less Juggernaut or insolvency and foreclosures. The American 
farmer is @ manly man. He believes that he must always per- 
form his contracts and keep his promises and be loyal to his 
country and keep and preserve its laws and fulfill his duty to 
society in general. But is not his duty to his wife and his chil- 
dren the most sacred of all of these? 

Is not his promise to his loved ones as consecrated as all others? 
If he is thrown out of house and home without fault of his own, 
he is likely to feel that sense of resentment which might even 
impel him to resist force with force. Despair may, at times, drive 
the best of our citizens to desperation. These men are feeding 
America, and no American citizen has a right to eat the bread that 
they produce unless he is willing to share with them all of the 
things that bring about beautiful home living and establish them 
in society on a basis of decent, bountiful, intelligent, and reli- 
gious twentieth-century citizenship. 

The conditions following the debacle of 1929 remain. While farm 
prices of many commodities have risen in unit value, still the things 
the farmer must buy have risen in greater degree and he still 
remains in relative submergence. No man can win in an economic 
race while carrying such a handicap. On the basis of the present 
income of agriculture, and of the present indebtedness of agricul- 
ture, and of the present taxes and interest rates which agriculture 
must pay, it is impossible for agriculture to carry on successfully. 
When it can carry on—when it does prosper, then we will not be 
compelled to furnish relief to millions of nonfarmers who are now 
dependent upon governmental bounty and governmental doles. 
Farm tenancy is growing apace. Foreclosures have divested real 
farmers from ownership, while moratoriums against foreclosures are 
mere temporary palliatives and are not permanent nor remedial. 

The bill provides that farm indebtedness shall be refinanced 
through the use of existing governmental machinery at an tnterest 
rate of 1144 percent and a further payment of 1% percent annually 
to amortize the loan. It will take 47 years to liquidate such an 
indebtedness, during which time the mortgagor will make a yearly 
payment of $30 on each $1,000 of the loan. Provision is made to 
issue bonds which will be secured by first mortgages upon the 
farm lands of the country. These bonds will draw interest at 1% 
percent and will be amortized at 1144 percent annually. In the 
event that there is not a ready market for them the Farm Credit 
Administration will deliver them to the Federal Reserve Board 
which in turn will cause currency (notes) to be issued and given to 
the Farm Credit Administration dollar for dollar. These Federal 
Reserve notes are not to exceed $3,000,000,000, this being the 
amount of the revolving fund fixed in the bill. The Federal 
Reserve Board will issue these notes just the same as it does today, 
except that the Federal Reserve banks are getting them today and 
do not pay anything for them. They pay no interest upon them. 
They pay nothing for the use of the credit of the Government. 
Surely there ought to be some way for the Government when in 
need, to get money without borrowing it from a bank. 

This bill has met with unprecedented public approval. It 
agrees with the party promises and the party platforms of all 
political parties. No other bill before this Congress compares with 
it in the backing and endorsement which has been given to it. 
The National Farmers’ Union and many State grange and farm 
bureau organizations are for it. It has been endorsed by leaders 
in the Veterans of Foreign Wars and in the labor brotherhoods 
and by the National Union for Social Justice. Twenty-nine State 
legislatures have memorialized Congress for its passage, includ- 
ing those of Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, California, Nebraska, Oregon, Indiana, Arizona, 
Idaho, Colorado, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Iowa, South 
Carolina, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, Texas, Kentucky, Wyoming, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, New Mexico, New Jersey, and Washing- 
ton. In addition the lower house in each of the following States 
have endorsed the bill: New York, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ala- 
bama, and Missouri. Our people want to have it enacted into law 
during this session. The realization of their hopes should not be 
postponed. The bill is a simple acknowledgment of the solemn 
promises and duties of the Government to place American agricul- 
ture on an equality with other industries. 

Section 3 authorizes the liquidation of farm mortgages and 
other farm debts existing at this time by the making of real- 
estate loans to the extent of 80 t (as amended) of the fair 
value of the farm land and of 75 percent of the value of the in- 
surable buildings. This section authorizes the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to make all necessary rules and regulations to carry 
out the purposes of the act. 

It is believed that such a loan will be a safe one and that the 
farmer can meet its conditions. The low rate of interest stipulated 
and the favorable terms given the borrower enhance his ability 
and makes the loan easier of payment. Furthermore, when a loan 
of this character is placed upon a farm home, then the value of 
the property will be increased because the advantageous conditions 
for payment surrounding the mortgage will make the property 
more desirable. 

There should be no question about the safety of this security, 
provided that the bill is honestly administered and that loans are 
made on 80 percent of real values (as the bill will be amended) 
and not on fictitious or puffed-up values. The very fact that a 
piece of land carries a governmental loan at 144-percent interest 
will in itself establish its value on a higher basis and therefore 
make the loan increasingly secure. 
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Section 5 authorizes a small appropriation to carry out the 
provisions of the act, but all necessary and actual expenses so 
incurred must be apportioned and prorated and added to each in- 
dividual mortgage. Through this means the expenses of the ad- 
ministration of the act will be paid by those who get its benefit 
and not by the Federal Government. By this bill farmers are not 
asking for charity or for a dole or for any subsidy. They will re- 
pay these loans. In this respect they are asking for much the 
same treatment that the Government has already afforded to 
other industries such as railroads and banks and insurance com- 
panies through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
through other instrumentalities. 

Section 6 provides that the funds to refinance existing indebted- 
ness shall be provided through the issuing of farm-loan bonds by 
the Farm Credit Administration through the land-bank commis- 
sioner and Federal land banks, as now provided by law. These 
bonds shall bear interest at the rates provided in the mortgages 
extending to farmers and must be sold at par. 

Section 7 supplements section 6 and relates to the sale of bonds 
in case they are not readily purchased. Federal Reserve notes are 
to be issued up to the extent of these bonds and secured by them. 
The amount outstanding of these notes at any one time shall not 
exceed $3,000,000,000. Is this sufficient? This legislation will be 
administered under the regulations of the Federal land-bank system. 
This system has been in operation for more than 20 years, and to 
date it has now outstanding in farm loans less than $2,000,000,000. 
The fund named is a revolving fund and will surely be sufficient to 
cover loans that can safely be made for some period of time and 
until repayments are made and recovered under the revolving fea- 
tures of the plan. It is sufficient to take immediate care of those 
farmers who are in imminent danger and in sore distress, and who 
are about to be dispossessed. As time goes.on and as amortization 
payments in excess of what is required for redemption of bonds are 
returned into the fund, new and increasing numbers of mortgagors 
will get advantage from the act. 

There is a prospect also that private money to some extent will be 
invested in the bonds, and when this happens the revolving fund 
will be augmented and increased. The amount of farm loans out- 
standing in the whole country approximates $8,500,000,000. About 
29 percent of them are held by individuals where there is more or 
less of a personal relationship existing between debtors and credi- 
tors. The holders of many of these private loans will not desire to 
have them rewritten right away, but will carry them indefinitely 
into the future; and many of these private mortgages will be refi- 
nanced upon terms which will not be wholly out of line with the 
present proposal. In this respect also debtors will gain substantial 
benefits. 

Section 8 has to do with the payment of the interest and prin- 
cipal which will accrue on the farm-loan bonds, and provides that 
payments upon the bonds shall be turned over to the Treasurer 
of the United States for the purpose of redeeming the notes that 
have been issued and for the further purpose of reinvestment as a 
sinking fund in new issues of farm-loan bonds. If we compare 
this plan for the issuance of currency with those which have 
heretofore been used whereby the Government has loaned its 
credit to the banks, and has also given them as a free and 
gracious gift the right to issue currency, and moreover has actually 
paid interest to them besides, we will be compelled to agree that 
the Frazier-Lemke bill will prove to be of great value to the 
Government itself. Instead of paying 3-percent interest to these 
banks the conditions will be reversed and the Government will be 
receiving interest at 1% percent. And at the end of the amortiza- 
tion period (47 years) as computed on the amount of the revolv- 
ing fund, the Government will have made a profit of $6,345,000,000 
above what it is now costing us under plans now practiced and 
schemes now fashionable. Instead of paying out money it will 
be receiving money. This is one of the few times in the history 
of this Republic that anybody has seriously proposed to pay the 
Government a profit for the use of its own credit. Heretofore, 
the money changers have demanded and derived that income and 
that profit. Heretofore certain banks have issued currency at a 
cost to them of only about 30 cents per thousand dollars, being 
the amount that is paid for preparing and printing the bills or 
notes. 

This profit would keep our schools open; it would build a ‘net- 
work of broad highways throughout the land; it would establish 
and maintain hospitals and colleges and libraries. It would reduce 
taxes. It would help to restore buying power to common people 
and prosperity to the country. 

It is not necessary at this time to examine into the propriety of 
the privilege of issue extended to Federal Reserve banks. Many peo- 
ple who are in full support of the Prazier-Lemke bill believe that 
such privilege is proper and necessary. It must be remembered, 
however, that the 12 Federal Reserve banks are private corporations, 
that they and their stock are privately owned, and that none of 
their profits go to the Government. Why should the credit of the 
Nation be given away absolutely free? Why should a bonus (in- 
terest) be paid to those who receive such largess? Those who be- 
lieve in this privilege as well as those who do not ought to be able 
to unite in refusing to monopolize it. Those who get it are not in 
&@ position to claim exclusive rights in it. Nobody owns a charter 
right to it. Safety and security being conceded then it must fol- 
low that the right involved in the issuance of currency based on 
Government bonds ought not to be a special one to be exercised 
alone by those who are affluent. Security regarding such issuance 
must be guaranteed always; but when this is done and when safety 
is assured, why cannot some of the benefits of this privilege be ex- 
tended to farmers and home owners? 
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On February 28, 1935, there were outstanding from the Treasury 
$5 466,702,738, being about $43.07 per capita. On October 31, 1920, 
we had $53.21 per-capita circulation. Since then it has decreased 
$10.14 per capita. Furthermore, in 1929, before the crash, we were 
using at least $62,000,000,000 of bank money or bank checks. Some 
authorities make this figure much larger. This is now down to 
about $20,000,000,000. In other words, we formerly had at least 
three times the amount of bank money (checks, drafts, etc.) than 
we have now. These facts call for explanation and remedy. 

A goodly part of the money that has gone from the Treasury is 
really not in circulation at all. Some of it is in foreign countries. 
Some of it is in Cuba, where it is used as money almost exclu- 
sively, and some of it is in other countries which use it in one way 
or another. A lot of our money has been lost or destroyed in fires, 
still more of it is hiding in safety deposit boxes and in old socks 
and mattresses. We can take the $8,580,000,000 of gold that is 
now idling in the Treasury and redeem every dollar of our out- 
standing currency and then have a balance of more than $3,000,- 
000,000 of gold left untouched in the Treasury and not obligated 
in any way. We have also a billion of dollars of unused silver. 
We could issue an enormous sum of currency based upon those 
$4,000,000,000 worth of extra gold and silver. 

Let it be remembered that this bill does not propose to create 
any new or additional interest-bearing tax-exempt securities. It 
provides for an intelligent and regulated expansion. There are 
Specific limits provided and safe boundaries set against uncon- 
trolled issues of currency. The contemplated issues do not so far 
exceed our previous experience as to cause any honest apprehen- 
sion among those who desire in real good faith to restore pros- 
perity to agricultural as well as to commercial interests. 

Sections 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 describe machinery and 
procedure. The gist of this is that a board of agriculture is cre- 
ated consisting of one member from each State, which will elect 
an executive committee of three to act as an advisory body, but 
does not control the Farm Credit Administration. They receive 
complaints, report delinquencies to the executive division of the 
Government or to the President, and act as a go-between. They 
are really an advisory body. The real truth is that Congressmen 
now act as chore boys for the people in performing the very work 
that this board and this executive committee will do after the bill 
is enacted into law. It is believed that actual experience will prove 
that little new machinery will be required to operate the act be- 
cause the bill uses the present set-up of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

Section 17 extends the benefits of the act to those who have lost 
their farms since 1925 (as amended) to those who desire to repur- 
chase their land or another like farm. Like benefits are also 
extended to tenants and members of their families. 

The bill should be enacted. 


Mr. Chairman, we all know that farmers still remain in 
submergence. The farms of the United States were valued 
at nearly $48,000,000,000 in 1930, and this value has fallen 
precipitously since then to the extent of probably 36 percent 
of former values, although I do not have the figures for 1935. 

In my State—Iowa—as of April 1, 1930, farm lands were 
valued at practically $4,225,000,000, but by January 1, 1935, 
this was reduced to about $2,462,000,000, being a loss of 
41.71 percent. In my own home county—Pocahontas—their 
value fell off from nearly $56,000,000 in 1930 to $36,000,000 
in January 1935, being a loss of 35.38 percent. The cash 
income from the farms of this country has fallen from 
about $10,500,000,000 in 1929 to approximately $6,000,000,000 
in 1934, and this was after the revaluation of the dollar. 
Farm debts remain practically as before except for that 
portion of them which has been canceled because of fore- 
closures and because they have been liquidated by bankrupt- 
cies, and by the sheriff, and by voluntary surrender to 
creditors. 

Some improvement in prices for farm products is notice- 
able, but much of this is due to the drought. Some of it 
may be due to agricultural legislation, and some of it may 
be due to other causes, but nevertheless the prices for the 
things that the farmer buys have raised in a higher degree 
than prices for the things he sells. The last report—April 
15, 1936—issued by the Agricultural Department itself shows 
that the ratio of prices received by the farmer to prices paid 
by him stands at 87 percent only. And this figure does not 
take into consideration the enormous increase in the taxes 
which are imposed upon him. He is not at parity. He is 
competing in an economic race while carrying a handicap. 
He is running with a 13-pound leaden ball chained to his 
feet. 

The same thing is true as to farm labor. The farmer 
works 12 hours a day for 7 days in the week, including Sun- 
days as well as groundhog days and other holidays. When 
one talks about 30 hours a week, as does Mr. Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, he can have no 
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real conception of the hours during which farmers are 
compelled to toil. I wonder if these leaders who talk about 
prevailing wages are ignorant of the fact that farm wages 
for the hired man are now only about $20 to $25 per month? 
The farmer can pay him no more. Yet the farm group 
has always supported labor legislation; and when the day 
shall come that labor will not support agriculture, it will 
just be too bad for somebody. 

Now, with these facts before us, nobody can deny that 
farmers must remain in submergence and that they can 
never get into a position of equality with other men until 
they are relieved from excessively high taxes, from burden- 
some interest, and from other unjust discriminations which 
are forced upon and against them. 

In America we have three great agencies for culture and 
for improvement and for stabilization. We have the school. 
We have the church. But above and beyond these we have 
the home. We should save homes. The Republic cannot 
endure unless we build a high type of social life in and 
around our homes. I have heretofore and will continue 
hereafter to support all home legislation. The strategy of 
those who are opposing this bill is to separate the labor 
vote from the farm vote and the urban home-owner’s vote 
from the farm home owner’s vote. It is an old strategy, and 
its accomplishment forebodes evil and nothing else. When 
farmers can have prosperity, we know that all of us will have 
a higher and better civilization. When we save farm homes, 
then we will know that agricultural buying power will be 
increased and that this will stimulate heavy industries, actu- 
ate building, spread employment, and in every other way 
help and support business. Every man or woman who is 
engaged in labor or in commerce or in carriage or in finance 
or in any other kind of industry or business will be aided. 

We can add much to rural life. A small percentage only of 
farm homes have electric appliances or plumbing facilities. 
A small percentage only of farm mothers can afford to go to 
the hospital when the baby comes. In many places schools 
for farm children are not what they ought to be, but happily 
this is not true of my own State, which continues to stand at 
the head of the whole country in respect to literacy. The 
farm wife ought to be able to buy the pretty things that add 
to a great culture and make a happy home. 

We had better save the homes already owned than to make 
new ones. There are before Congress resettlement bills for 
rural people. Do you know that figures recently released show 
that the cost of rural resettlement is $5,345 per family? 
Keep in mind the number of mortgages against the farmers 
who stand a chance of being ousted from their farms, and 
then figure what your resettlement is going to cost. It will 
run into many multiples of billions beyond what this bill will 
cost. It will be cheaper and wiser and more humane to save 
the homes we already have. 

I have in my hand a telegram from the clerk of courts in 
my own county which shows that about one-seventh of the 
farms there are now under mortgage foreclosure or have been 
during the past 5 years. In addition to these actual fore- 
closures many farmers have lost their farms because of 
voluntary settlements concerning mortgages which never 
reached the foreclosure courts. If one-seventh have lost 
homes and farms, what, let me ask, have the other five or six 
farmers been doing? What has happened to them? Many 
of them are now only about two jumps ahead of the sheriff 
with little in prospect for the future. 

In my State we have a moratorium in favor of farms and 
against foreclosures. But this farm moratorium is based 
upon emergency, and it is bound to end sometime. It can- 
not go on forever and forever. The present law terminates 
on March 1, 1937, and when this moratorium ends, then the 
floodgates will be raised and a deluge will sweep over many 
of our farm communities. Gentlemen are claiming that the 
present bill will take care of only 15 percent of the mort- 
gages of the country. Even if this is admitted, nevertheless 
the fund is a revolving one; and whenever payments are 
returned into the Treasury, new and additional mortgagors 
can take advantage of it. It is significant also that the 
number of farms which are in imminent and acute distress 
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seem to amount to about 15 percent, and the bill, in any 
event, will take care of those who are about to be evicted. 

I have heard said here something about paper money and 
about printing-press money. Mr. Chairman, with the excep- 
tion of a few silver certificates, there is not now a dollar of 
currency in this country that is redeemable in anything 
except another piece of paper. There is not a bond of the 
Federal Government now outstanding that is redeemable in 
anything else than another piece of paper or another bond 
likewise printed on a printing press. Gold payments have 
been legislated out of existence. The so-called Federal Re- 
serve gold certificates given to the Reserve banks for the gold 
deposited by them in the Treasury state upon their face that 
they are payable to bearer on demand as authorized by law; 
but the law makes redemption entirely discretionary with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and it has been made a pun- 
ishable crime for anyone to have or to hold gold. Mr. Lewis 
W. Douglas, recently Budget Director for the present admin- 
istration, who everybody admits is an authority on the 
question, recently wrote an article which I hold in my hand 
in which he says that substantially the same language is 
found in all of our currency, and I quote: 

It is a promise to pay, but in what? Not gold, no; for gold 
certificates have been legislated out of existence. Moreover, it 
would make little difference if the currency were redeemable in 
gold, because it has been made unlawful and a punishable crime 


for anyone to hold gold. Even gold previously acquired has been 
confiscated by the Government. 


In this article Mr. Douglas sums up by saying: 

On the whole, however, our currency now being a mere piece 
of paper, our bonds now being mere pieces of paper, and a Gov- 
ernment check now being a mere piece of paper, there is no 
fundamental difference between the direct emission by the Gov- 
ernment of pieces of paper to a bank against which the Govern- 
ment draws another kind, but equally unsupported, piece of paper 
in payment of its bills. 

I am for a stable currency just as much as anyone else is. 
I am against what is derisively called “fiat” money. I think 
that a foot should remain 12 inches, that a pound avoirdu- 
pois should always consist of 16 ounces, and that 231 cubic 
inches ought always to make a gallon. I do not believe that 
these measures should be allowed to change as much as 375 
percent in a short while. By the same token there ought to 
be some means of controlling the dollar so that it will re- 
main comparatively constant in value and so that a farmer 
who borrows a dollar today for the purpose of buying 1 
bushel of corn shall not be compelled to part with 10 bushels 
of corn when he goes to pay the debt a short time afterward. 

I do not see that anyone need to worry about any fiat 
money as being contained in this bill. There is none pro- 
posed by or in the bill. We have over $10,000,000,000 in 
gold in this country, and several billions of this is free gold. 
Federal Reserve notes are supposed to be secured by 40 per- 
cent of gold and 60 percent of commercial paper, but you 
cannot get this gold if you want to. Furthermore, I should 
like to put some of this free gold behind the issue of the 
notes involved in this pending bill; but none of those who 
are against the bill will vote for such a preposterous thing as 
to allow a farmers’ bank to have the privilege that is now 
extended to a central reserve bank. And yet these same men 
talk about discrimination. I have heard them here today. 
They beat their breasts and say, “We are for equal rights for 
all and special privilege for none’”’, and they talk about class 
legislation. Class legislation is connected in some way or 
another with 50 percent of the bills that come before us. We 
legislate about postal rates and give county newspapers the 
right to send their paper free within the county of their pub- 
lication. That is all right. I am glad of it. But is it class 
legislation? ‘The only offense that there may be in class 
legislation of the character that I am talking about is when 
the legislation does not embrace all of the class or when it 
selects some individual from a class and imposes some special 
burden upon him from which other persons are exempt. It 
is of two kinds, namely, that in which the classification is 
natural and reasonable and that in which the classification 
is arbitrary and capricious. The one is legal, the other is not. 
The one is wise, the other is reprehensible. 
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The legislation before us deals with a class in an honest 
and fundamental way. It is a natural and reasonable 
classification. Class legislation. Will gentlemen answer 
this question? Is the power of issue of currency now given 
to the Federal Reserve banks class legislation? I have heard 
them exclaim on the floor here today: “Oh, I have got to 
protect the great American principle of fairness to all.” 
Will these gentlemen get up h@re and say that they are 
against the right of issue now exercised by Federal Reserve 
banks? No; they will not. Well, then, let them explain 
why that is not class legislation] equally with what is pro- 
posed in this bill. Now, I amjnot opposing the present 
practice of the Federal Reserve System concerning the issue 
of money. I have not said anything against it; but I do 
say that men who are for it oultht not to talk about class 
legislation when a farmer’s bank wants to participate in it 
and have some of the rights that are involved in it, espe- 
cially when the farmer’s bank is willing to give better secur- 
ity than anybody else has ever offered. 

Now, in this bill we are proposing the very best security 
that it is possible to offer. We are pledging the farm lands 
and the farm homes of our people. We are willing to write 
into the bill also the same regulations concerning the issue 
of money, including gold reserves, that attach to other is- 
sues, and such an amendment will be offered tomorrow. 
We have dug a hole somewhere out in Kentucky where we 
have buried our gold; and so far as actual use for redemp- 
tion of currency is concerned, we might as well have 10 tons 
of pig iron avoirdupois out there, as to have 10 tons of gold, 
troy weight. We do not use the metal for redemption pur- 
poses anyway; so why do some of us become hysterical when 
we propose that relief should be given to farmers? 

In order further to divide those who ought to remain to- 
gether, Congressmen are here today stirring up home owners 
in the towns and cities against this bill. It has been pend- 
ing for 5 years and not one of these gentlemen has ever pro- 
posed an amendment to it. So long as it slept in the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and so long as it was believed that that 
committee had provided a sepulcher for it, these gentlemen 
were perfectly satisfied. But now, after 5 years of struggle 
and after Mr. LemKe has been able to drag the bill out of 
the Rules Committee and to bring it to a fair and open 
hearing on the floor of the House, these same gentlemen are 
horrified in suddenly learning that there is no amendment 
on it for the Home Owners’ Corporation. I have heretofore 
voted for and will hereafter vote for every proper thing that 
will save the homes of the cities and of the towns. But this 
bill does not discriminate against them, as claimed. Home 
owners, it is true, under present laws pay more interest, but 
home owners are not compelled to put 5 percent of the 
amount of their loan into an association that guarantees the 
payment of every other man who has such a loan. Farmers 
do this. 

Is this discrimination? Is this class legislation? Are 
these gentlemen in good faith? Do they really think that 
after 5 years, during which time they have fought the bill, 
they should be allowed now to put an amendment onto it 
which would murder it? Why have they waited so long to 
make their suggestions? The reason is manifest. These 
gentlemen are against the bill, anyway, and always have 
been, and have heretofore hidden behind the skirts of the 
Rules Committee. 

We must dignify agriculture. We must save farm homes. 
We must open the door of hope for those who raise our bread. 
We have no right to eat unless we are willing to pay the 
cost of producing our food and, in addition, allow a profit 
to the producer which will put him on an economic parity 
with men in other industry. The men and women on the 
farms have struggled heroically. They have risked all of 
their property and all of their lives that we may have abun- 
dance. They have helped to build a mighty Nation. They 
have seen a vision of brotherhood and justice in a world of 
reality and of selfishness. They have their ears to the wind. 
Their eyes are fixed on a far horizon, and they are marching 
toward it with firm feet. They demand justice, a thing which 
the wicked fear and which the righteous hope for. They 
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deserve social and economic parity with industry. Let us 
give it to them. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the Recorp and to include 
therein a table from the Federal land bank which shows the 
charges on delinquent interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Commit- 
tee, this bill to provide a plan to refinance farm mortgages is 
a sound and constructive piece of legislation, far more impor- 
tant and necessary than any of the relief legislation that has 
heretofore been passed by the Congress during this adminis- 
tration. The very integrity of the agricultural industry and 
the people engaged in farming is at stake. 

Mr. Chairman, the object of this legislation is to relieve 
the farmers of this country of an interest load which, under 
existing conditions, they cannot carry; and at the same time 
safeguard the ownership and the possession of the farms by 
those engaged in the industry, so that they may be secure 
in the possession of their property and the enjoyment of 
the fruits of their thrift and industry. 

Mr. Chairman, anyone conversant with the financial con- 
ditions of the farm owners in this country, the history of 
foreclosures, and the precarious situation of the thousands 
of farmers who are vainly struggling to carry an unbearable 
interest load under impossible conditions knows that the re- 
lief to be given under the provisions of this bill must be 
had, and had quickly, if their farms are to be saved—farms 
that have been acquired and improved by a lifetime of work 
and saving. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak from the experience of a lifetime in 
reclaiming and working a farm. No class of people and no 
industry in this country has been so handicapped and placed 
under such great disadvantage as have the farmers. The 
Government has permitted the manufacturing and business 
interests of this country to organize and stifle competition 
and fix and maintain exorbitant and unreasonable prices 
for most of the things the farmer has to buy. At the same 
time the prices of farm products have been below the cost of 
production. This disparity in prices can lead to but one 
end—disaster,. 

Mr. Chairman, the result of the failure of our Government 
to correct this short-sighted and ruinous policy of big busi- 
ness has brought ruin and distress to our people everywhere. 
Is it any wonder that under such hopeless conditions many 
farmers gave up the struggle and flocked to the industrial 
centers to compete with the city workers for jobs in other 
industries or that the young people refused to accept the 
hardships of farm life and went to the cities to swell the ranks 
of those who must find jobs? 

Mr. Chairman, who can calculate the cost of the failure 
of the Government to protect the people of this country from 
the predatory practices of big business in profiteering at the 
expense of the people engaged in our basic industry— 

arming? 

When the crash that resulted from this folly brought dis- 
aster to the people of this country, we know that to save 
business from complete collapse Congress has made three 
appropriations for relief totaling the staggering amount of 
$9,400,000,000 which has increased the interest load being 
carried by all of us by $282,000,000 annually; and a new 
appropriation of $1,425,000,000 is now being made for more 
relief, while the end is not yet. 

Mr. Chairman, industry in this country must be reorgan- 
ized. A plan must be devised so that the citizens of this 
country can become self-supporting, the population must be 
redistributed, and industry readjusted on a balanced plan 
to eliminate unemployment. We must begin at the founda- 
tion and restore agriculture by refinancing farm owners. 

Let me remind the gentlemen who contend that this bill 
will discriminate against many farmers because sufficient 
funds are not provided to refinance all farm mortgages at 
this time that the same argument could have been used 
against the R. F. C. when it was created, as only $500,000,000 
was appropriated at the time, with the authority to sell an 
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additional billion in bonds. It is impracticable and absurd 
to demand that an initial appropriation be made to finance all 
existing farm mortgages by the passage of this bill. Let me 
also remind these gentlemen that no objection was made to 
the creation of the Federal land banks, which provided a 
means to reduce interest on farm mortgages to those who 
were free to borrow when it was established. Let me further 
remind the gentleman that it very effectively reduced farm- 
mortgage interest rates, as I was able to refinance a farm 
mortgage paying 8 percent quarterly to a Holland bank to 6 
percent, with 1 percent of that to apply on the principal in 
amortization payment, although many other borrowers were 
unable to take advantage of the new plan at that time. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to save thousands of mortgaged 
farms throughout the country, this bill must be passed and 
the farm-loan law amended. In support of the statement I 
made in the debate with the chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee [Mr. Jones] when he had the floor earlier in the 
afternoon, as to the interest charges on delinquent farm-loan 
payments, I submit as part of these remarks a statement 
from the Federal Land Bank of Spokane to Mr. A. Klockman, 
a borrower who has invested a fortune and spent a lifetime 
in developing a farm in northern Idaho, and now in the 
evening of life, when the prices of farm products have fallen 
below the cost of production, with taxes and insurance piling 
up, he is charged 8-percent interest on delinquent farm 
payments. 

Mr. Chairman, let the opponents of this bill study the 
statement presented here and tell me if this deserving man, 
who has put his all into this farm, can ever pay out unless 
this bill is enacted into law. 

THe FEDERAL LAND BANK oF SPOKANE 
STATEMENT OF AMOUNT REQUIRED TO PAY OFF LOAN AS OF FEB. 1, 1936 

Borrower: Martha N. Klockmann, National Farm Loan Admin- 

istration, Boundary County—12, loan no. 33093. 


Date of note: Nov. 7, 1924. Original loan, $25,000. 
Installment due Nov. 7, 1932. Part payment $116.21, 








a ck eliotn danihetianticacinhs Eedniestranthip wn aipnaseniennieiil balance__ $696. 29 
Overtime interest at 8 percent to July 1, 1935, and 5 

SOROUING URS 0; SOBs eects cneneiinswceassuse 186. 13 
Installment due May 7, 1933_.......-...-_---- balance__ 812. 50 
Overtime interest at 8 percent to July 1, 1935, and 5 

SN Se is I alain deus Gnabdenineh dr hinaiemtecninrestnsmis Gre ouhsnen 163. 45 
Installment due Nov. 7, 1933_....-..-.----~.-_- balance__ 700. 82 
Overtime interest at 8 percent to July 1, 1935, and 5 

DOPE BP ees: BROOM isetteddeewencnslecupnaaee 112.95 
Installment due May 7, 1934_-.--..-..-------- balance__ 701. 81 
Overtime interest at 8 percent to July 1, 1935, and 5 

MECOGRS GO 200. 1, Meee -cntasdecdeedintewngecsvotvane 85. 04 
Installment due Nov. 1, 1934_.--...---_------- balance__ 686.45 
Overtime interest at 8 percent to July 1, 1935, and 5 

ss TN nas eh enn es ge alias asin tens 56. 63 
Installment due May 1, 1935................-- balance__ 488. 82 
Overtime interest at 8 percent to July 1, 1935, and 5 

RP WR CEIRG 0 FAR h ies eee mn sede eke css 20. 78 
Rascals Was Wor. 4; 1900... ........... 5. balance_ 380. 19 
Overtime interest at 5 percent to Feb. 1, 1936__--.-_--- 4.75 
Installment due May 1, 1936__.--..._-.--.-_--- balance__ 380. 19 
Less advance discount on $22,104.49 at 3 percent for 3 

UNI enact een ac tsas NIN cain ab te ican so sei nap ass ae 162. 94 
Unmatured balance of principal as of May 1, 1936____-_- 21, 725. 30 
Interest at — percent from to miscellaneous ad- 

WHINE, DIU DO, ieee 5 hie e onic n eee ottoce 391.00 
Extension and interest to ; interest at 5 percent 

ls Bag: elegant caret ix kota oneness eect o> cg tovigne o amencaie 3.31 
1931-24, general taxes advanced, June 18, 1935__--.---_- 3, 687. 02 
Interest at 8 percent to July 1, 1935, and 5 percent to 

ee ee ee ne 118.18 
Filing fee advance, Jan. 20, 1933, $1; May 3, 1934, $1; 

BO, SON We atin Sonate any enatetcah Somendnpenaue 3.00 
Insurance premium advanced, Feb. 28, 1935_..-.------. 20. 25 
Interest at 8 percent to July 1, 1935, and 5 percent to 

sh Ee telerie tnd Se banat arin snae msn emibe 1.14 
Notes receivable, Oct. 1, 1935_...............-. balance... 7, 500.00 
Interest at 4 percent to Feb. 1, 1936_.--...-----~-...-.. 100. GO 
Mates mectivams, Get. 2:10 NG co on ne ttcicdn mw cncadsee~ 20, 525. 70 
Interest at 4 percent to Feb. 1, 1936..............--.... 273. 68 
Trust accounts credit, Dec. 4, 1935. ...........-........ 22. 66 
Prepayment fee of — percent on unmatured balance of 

principal for — years to complete 5-year period___-.-.-._------- 

IE sai cicicbenn idea ndceanin tite ini pein larg eeinn tnedlteealainibanina is 59, 639. 78 


Release of mortgage will be mailed upon receipt of payment 
the above amount. 
O. H. Junop, Treasurer. 
Prepared by M.H. Checked by R.G.D. Date, January 21, 1936. 
Original to borrower. Duplicate to secretary-treasurer. Tripli- 
cate to file, 
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That is not the only injustice that is being done to bor- 
rowers by the system being followed by the Federal land 
banks. When I borrowed $3,000 on my farm they required 
5 percent, or $150, as my subscription to the farm-loan 
association, who, in turn, invested this money in the farm 
land bank stock. ‘That the Members of the House may know 
how these subscriptions are handled, I present a letter re- 
ceived from President Ehrhardt, of the Federal Land Bank 
of Spokane, stating my liability in the matter: 


THE FepERAL LAND BANK OF SPOKANE, 
Spokane, Wash., April 25, 1936. 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WHITE: Replying to your letter of April 18, 
our records indicate that the capital stock of the Bonner County 
National Farm Loan Association is impaired approximately 112 
percent as of April 30, 1936. 

As you know, the Federal Farm Loan Act provides that share- 
holders of national farm-loan associations shall be held individ- 
ually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for another, for 
all contracts, debts, and engagements of such association to the 
extent of the amount of stock owned by them at the par value 
thereof, in addition to the amount paid in and represented by 
their shares. 

This section of the law was amended June 16, 1933, by the addi- 
tion of section 744 (a), which provides that shareholders shall not 
be held individually responsible for any contract, debt, or engage- 
ment of the association entered into after June 16, 1933, but this 
section shall not be construed to relieve any other liability with 
respect to stock held by such shareholders. 

In other words, there is a 100-percent superadded liability on as- 
sociation stock for debts contracted prior to June 16, 1933, but in 
this connection I think you should take into account the fact that 
it has not been the policy of the Federal Land Bank of Spokane 
at any time to impose this liability on association members. 

Trusting this supplies you with the information desired, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
E. M. ExnRxHarpt, President. 


And a letter from the officers of the Consolidation of Farm 
Loan Associations of Southern Idaho with a statement of 
their liability and also a letter from the Idaho commissioner 
cf agriculture, which explains the workings of the plan in 


that district: 
NaTIONAL Farm LOAN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
Apa County, Botse County, KUNA, AND EMMETT, 
Boise, Idaho, April 27, 1936. 
Hon. Compron I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We wish to call your Botti to the follow- 
ing facts in regard to the impairment of capital of the National 
Farm Loan Associations and enclose statement of financial condi- 
tion of this association as submitted by the Federal Land Bank of 
Spokane showing stock impairment of 72.3 percent. 

You will note by this statement that there have been certain 
losses which have been charged to this association and that 5-per- 
cent interest has been charged on such losses; also that interest 
has been charged on estimated losses. As we understand it, these 
losses are determined every 6 months and the interest is com- 
pounded; therefore we have an annual interest charge which con- 
tinues to grow, and each 6 months our impairment is larger; but 
we have no income to pay these losses or interest. Therefore it is 
only a question of a very short time when our 5-percent stock will 
be wiped out. 

Our borrowers were and are compelled to buy 5 percent of their 
loan in stock, and then this association in turn is compelled to 
buy equal amount of stock of the Federal Land Bank of Spokane, 
which stock pays no interest or dividend. Our fees are as large as 
the applicant should pay, yet barely enough to pay our expenses, 
so we have no opportunity to create a reserve for losses or interest. 
Being now associated with the Boise County, Kuna, and Emmett 
associations in a group office, the Federal land bank now sends us 
monthly reserve equal to 30 cents per thousand dollars of loans, 
which amounts to about $47.37 per month, but our interest impair- 
ment is about $240 monthly, leaving a monthly deficit of $192.63 
without taking into account new losses which are bound to occur. 

Under the above arrangement every association, we believe, 
whether their stock is now impaired or not, is doomed to bank- 
ruptcy, because losses will occur sooner or later, and when associa- 
tion stock becomes impaired it continues to increase because of 
this interest charge. 

If we are to be charged interest at 5 percent on our impairment, 
we believe that we should have 5-percent interest on our capital 
stock which is invested in stock of the Federal land bank, or we 
should have some of the interest on the loans made through this 
association, so that we would have income to offset losses. 

We have called this to the attention of the officials of the Federal 
Land Bank of Spokane, but they inform us that this interest is 
charged according to regulations issued by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration at Washington. They admit that sooner or later our 
stock of 5 percent will become worthless, but they have no remedy 
for us. 

We ask your assistance in remedying this situation by new legis- 
lation or a change in the regulations of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
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tration, or both, as we would like to be able to take care of our- 
selves; but under the present set-up we are doomed to failure. 
Yours very truly, 
Apa County Nationa Farm LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Wm. J. Ho_man, President. 
R. H. Daviwson, Director, 
C. A. Oxrason, Director. 
B. F. HayYNEs, Director. 


Statement of condition of Ada County N. F. L.A. as of Nov. 1, 1935 


Agreement signed Mar. 1, 1936 
Accountability for: 


Indemnity account—debit__............-.....-... $28, 654. 83 
Interest on indemnity account__....-..-___--___. 9, 603. 45 
Estimated loss on sheriffs’ certificates__..........- 553. 36 


I a sess casebpianew wa egaeieetl 34. 33 
Estimated loss on unsold farms__.............-.. .--- 


rt ie | hl EA ORT TONE Oe REET 2, 392. 39 
ee Ce Cinta teeter init tintensis 891.09 
Total accountable debits_...................... 42, 129. 45 
Less accountable credits: 
inderamity eccount—credit ............. —...-.... 
Interest on indemnity account_..-..... -____-_- 
Estimated profit on unsold farms___-__-- $1, 469. 41 
ee ee See a eee 
Other outside asseth......6<.cucttans aa 269. 52 
1, 738. 93 
aco cacencrngesules Ager cagplasreavs pooper aes 40, 390. 52 
I a a cto aera ngaesienen en atgaiee 55, 860. 00 


1 Does not include delinquencies of or advances to borrowers. 
Net impairment, 72.3 percent. Class 20. 


STATE OF IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Boise, February 27, 1936. 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoNGREsSMAN: It has come to my attention on several 
occasions that in spite of the fact that prices of farm products are 
materially better than they have been during the past several years, 
that in many cases throughout Idaho, in fact, almost all cases, 
our farmers are not making any headway in the way of paying 
the delinquencies on their Federal land-bank mortgages—barely 
able to keep up the interest rates. There are several reasons for 
this. 

Many of these farmers have delinquencies which were set up to 
be paid within a 5-year period. In many cases 3 of these 5 years 
have already expired, and the contract between the farmer and 
the Government states that the delinquencies must all be cleaned 
up in 5 years. One-half of this time has already gone by, and in 
very few cases have the farmers been able to pay one-half of their 
delinquencies. If the Government insists that all delinquencies 
must be paid up in this 5-year period, the farmers are practically 
right now back where they started. 

I am sure we all agree that we are definitely on the upgrade, 
and that time will be the main factor that will allow our farmers 
to work from under their burden. If possible, I am sure it would 
be a saving factor in many instances if this whole program could 
be set up so that these delinquences could be placed at the end of 
the loan period and allow the farmer to pay his interest and taxes, 
and if he had any other money he could put it into general im- 
provements around the farm. There is not one farm in a hundred 
but what needs equipment of almost every kind and also needs 
improvements in the way of painting and remodeling buildings. 
If the farmers have any money at all besides their interest and 
taxes and the normal payment they are faced with, I am sure it 
would be put to mighty good advantage right on the farm; and 
if these delinquent payments that are supposed to be taken care of 
in this first 5-year period, of which one-half has practicaily gone, 
could be placed at the end of the present mortgage or loan, it 
would make it possible for many to save their homes, which at this 
time looks as though they will be unable to do. 

Naturally, our farmers have only one place to look for assistance 
like this, and that is to those who represent them in Washington, 
and I am sure you will consider one of the most serious problems 
to the Idaho farmer, as well as other farmers, when you take this 
vital matter under advisement. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
FP. Lee JOHNSON, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Mr. Chairman, there can be no permanent business recov- 
ery or real prosperity in this country until the farm owners 
are relieved of the impossible interest load under which they 
are laboring. Farm loans must be refinanced, and this bill 
provides the means to do that without increasing the interest 
burden of the Government, which cannot be safely increased. 
I urge every Member to vote for this bill, which will do for 
our basic industry—farming—what has already been done for 
other industries by the R. F. C. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, as the de- 
bate on the pending bill is about to close, I want to repeat a 
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statement I made a few minutes ago for the benefit of the 
lesser lights in this House. If this bill is defeated, the big 
perch will get the credit, and all you fellows from the coun- 
try will get is “hell.” There will be someone else here next 
session warming your seats, and you will be on the outside 
looking in and asking for a ticket to come in. 

Mr. LEMEE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEMKE: Page 7, line 8, after the 
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word “section”, strike out “5” and insert in lieu thereof “4.” 
Page 7, line 21, after the word “section”, strike out “5” and 
insert “4.” 


Mr. JONES. Why not wait until we get through with 
the bill and then ask that all section numbers be corrected? 

Mr. LEMKE. This amendment involves the body of the 
bill and simply corrects the section numbers because we 
took out a previous section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Lemxe]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 14. The members of the board of agriculture shall keep 
in touch with and report to the executive committee the progress 
of liquidating and refinancing farm mortgages and farm indebted- 
ness in their respective States. They shall cooperate with county 
or parish and State governments, and with all farm and coopera- 
tive organizations within their respective States, to speedily bring 
about the liquidation and refinancing of farm mortgages and 
farm indebtedness. 

Mr. AYERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Frazier-Lemke bill to refinance farm 
mortgages, which we are now considering, has been under 
consideration by the people of this Nation since 1928. Ever 
since that time it has been introduced in each successive 
Congress. During these past 8 years the people of the 
Nation have studied it and have come to understand it. 
It has been the subject of discussion and debate in every 
State legislature of this Nation. As a matter of fact, 32 State 
legislatures have memorialized Congress to enact this bill into 
law, and every farm organization of the Nation is on record 
for it, yet it has taken 8 years to get it up for consideration 
on the floor of the House. The powerful invisible govern- 
ment which we have had to battle in order to pass any pro- 
gressive legislation since I came to Congress has been the 
obstacle that prohibited consideration of this bill. The fact 
that this bill is a farmers’ farm-credit bill and not a bankers’ 
farm-credit bill is the reason that it has been delayed so long. 
If it is defeated now, that sare fact is what will defeat it. 

The opposition to the Frazier-Lemke bill comes from the 
same source and from the same interests which have opposed 
all the recovery legislation which we have passed during this 
administration. 

Mr. Chairman, the opposition to this bill comes from Wall 
Street, from the international bankers, from those in control 
of the Federal Reserve System, and from those who have 
had special privileges for so long that they have come to be- 
lieve that they and they alone own and control this Govern- 
ment for their own benefit. They are now organized under 
the title of the Liberty League and are fighting this bill for 
the simple reason that it is a farmers’ farm credit act instead 
of a bankers’ farm credit act. I hope this Congress will wake 
up to the fact that for that reason we must pass this bill. 

This special-privileged class is now using every effort to 
scare the people and to scare this Congress into the belief 
that the Frazier-Lemke bill is an inflationary measure and 
therefore dangerous to the safety of our money system. Mr. 
Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the House, let me call 
your attention to the fact that these special-privileged few 
have been and are branding as inflationary every piece of 
legislation or proposed legislation which heips the farmers 
or toilers of this country; but, according to their ideas, noth- 
ing is inflationary tlgat helps the bankers, the Wall Streeters, 
the industrial institutions of the country, or anything that is 
connected with big business. 

The same tax dodgers who held sway and robbed the 
Treasury of the United States under the Mellon and Mills 
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regime by evading just taxes and by securing refunds equal- 
ing an amount as great as the Frazier-Lemke bill calls for 
to refiance farmers are the same persons who are now brand- 
ing this bill as inflationary and dangerous and who are 
crying about the issuance of $3,000,000,000 worth of money 
backed by idle bullion in the Treasury and also secured by 


first mortgages upon productive farm lands. They are also 


the same persons—Liberty Leaguers—who so strenuously op- 
posed all tax bills which have been enacted by this admin- 
istration and who are now fighting the bill which the House 
recently passed levying a tax upon exorbitant reserves. 


These taxes upon exorbitant reserves were enacted by the 


House primarily to force the companies having these exorbi- 
tant reserves to pay them out as dividends to stockholders 
who in most instances would be glad to pay the income tax 
and the surtax in order to secure their just dividends. And 
then they would put the money into circulation, which in 
turn would help relieve the depression. 

It might be worth taking the time to name just a few of these 
big corporations holding exorbitant reserves. The United 
States Steel Corporation has a reserve of over $520,000,000; 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, $449,000,000; the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., $401,000,000; General Mo- 
tors, $270,000,000; the American Tobacco Co., $105,000,000; 
the Atlantic & Pacific chain-store corporation, $100,000,000; 
none of which reserves could have been built up had it not 
been for agriculture, the primary industry of this Nation. 
Yet when it comes to legitimately helping the agricultural 
industry all of these concerns call the measure inflationary 
and insist that it is dangerous to our governmental structure. 

Just a little different situation, but what I consider a worse 
situation, exists with the Ford Motor Co. This is a family 
corporation with $580,000,000 in reserve deposited in a Ford 
family bank which purchases tax-exempt Government bonds 
upon which the Government pays a rate of interest greatly 
in excess of what is provided that the farmer should pay 
under the Frazier-Lemke bill. Of course, the Fords do not 
want to distribute their reserve because, first, if they did the 
members of the family would have to pay an income tax and 
a surtax on the dividend distributed to them; and, second, 
they would lose the interest the Government is paying them 
for it on their investment in Government bonds. 

Of course, I could go on with a recitation of the same 
state of affairs with the Morgans, the Mitchells, the Chases, 
the Kuhns, the Loebs, the Mellons, the Mills, the Du Ponts, 
and many other of the enemies of this bill who are fighting 
it because it is a farmers’ bill and not a bankers’ bill. 

The inflation argument on the floor of the House since we 
commenced the consideration of this bill has really become 
emotional. Almost hysterically we have been reminded of 
the great inflation of the German mark after the World War, 
and have been warned that this bill is a first step toward the 
same disaster that came to the German mark. Now, let me 
remind you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, that 
in all the history of the world, inflation has never occurred 
anywhere at any time in a stable government. Let us re- 
member that when the armistice was signed, Germany was 
the most unstable of all governments on the globe, and the 
German leaders were wise enough to deliberately and inten- 
tionally take advantage of that fact and issue untold quan- 
tities of paper money and ruin the value of their currency, 
thereby wiping out their debt. But you will remember that 
these German marks were not backed by any gold that Ger- 
many had, nor were they backed by any gold that she was 
to get in the future; hence she wiped out her debt and vastly 
increased her own wealth. 

The German situation is absolutely no argument in this 
case, for this bill proposes to put the idle gold of the Treasury 
and the lands of this Nation back of the money that is to be 
issued for the refinancing of agricultural loans. 

This inflation argument is only a straw man being put up 
with the hope that the Congress will put on its boxing gloves 
against it and lose sight of the real issue, namely, refinancing 
the farmer with the best security in the world. 

The same people and the same interests who are putting 
up this inflation straw man are the persons and the interests 
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who during the last 10 years have manipulated by amend- 
ments the Federal Reserve law so that today the Govern- 
ment is printing and delivering to the Federal Reserve 
System all of the currency of the Nation, except the $1 bills 
which are issued against the silver in the Treasury, for just 
the cost of printing. That is a fact, Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the House; the Government is not receiving one item 
of interest on the currency issued to the Federal Reserve 
System. The Government’s credit is back of that currency, 
yet all of the profits are made by individual bankers. All 
that the Government gets is the cost of the paper, the ink, 
and the printing, which averages about 30 cents per thousand 
dollars. 

Now that the farmers of the Nation are asking that cur- 
rency be issued to the extent of $3,000,000,000, which is only 
about half of what has been issued to the Federal Reserve, 


and to be secured by the best security in the Nation, upon | 


which they, the farmers, will pay 1!2-percent interest and 
amortize the principal at 1% percent per annum, the 
supporters of the Federal Reserve brand it as inflation. 

Now, let us compare the money that is issued to the Fed- 
eral Reserve with that which is proposed to be issued by 
this bill: The Federal Reserve gets its money absolutely free 
except for the cost of printing, which is 30 cents per thou- 
sand dollars, while under this bill the money to be issued 
will draw interest at the rate of $15 per annum on each 
thousand dollars. 
under this bill will bring into the Government 50 times as 
much as that which is issued to the Federal Reserve, and 
under this bill it will all be profit to the Government, 
whereas under the Federal Reserve issue the Government 
receives no profit at all—just the cost of printing. 

To refinance the agricultural indebtedness and to make 
the loans under the Frazier-Lemke bill will not require any 
new machinery nor any new bureaus, boards, or commis- 
sions, and no profit-making enterprise or enterprises will be 
set up as are set up through the Federal Reserve System, for 
all of its member banks are private profit-making organiza- 
tions. Under this bill the loans are to be made through the 
present Farm Credit Administration, which is already in 
operation and working. The program under this bill is not 
new at all. It is simply a program to have the money issued 
to the Farm Credit Administration and it to make the loans 
with its present organization, each applicant paying the 
initial expense incidental to his loan. 

Mr. Chairman, before passing this inflation straw man, 
which has been set up by the enemies of this bill, permit me 
to say that I have recognized some real “inflation” in the 
arguments presented against the bill. But it is not money 
inflation. It is lobby and propaganda inflation. I have 
heard ideas and facts inflated to the greatest extent I have 
ever recognized since coming to Congress. For instance, just 
before the opening of the argument on this bill a 20-page 
mimeographed summary and analysis of the bill was delivered 
to the offices of the Members of the House. It is real propa- 
ganda against the bill. Some of the statements in it are so 
inflated that they are really amusing. One statement in 
particular advises us that 66 percent of the farms of the 
United States are not mortgaged. That statement is real 
lobby inflation. Then this propaganda program went on to 
say that this bill would hurt 85 percent of the farmers rather 
than help them. What do you think about that for lobby 
inflation? Then it went on to say that the Federal Land 
Bank System would be ruined. What do you think about 
that statement for real lobby inflation? 

According to the best information I can get from reliable 
sources, 80 percent or more of the farm acreage of the Nation 
is mortgaged; and certainly it takes acreage to produce the 
agricultural products which feed and clothe a nation of more 
than 125,000,000 people, so the inflation we are confronted 
with today is the inflation of lobbying and propaganda 
against this bill. 

I look upon this bill as necessary to bring agriculture back 
to a reasonable level of prosperity. We can legislate on all 
other subjects until we are black in the face, but we can 
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never return a substantial and permanent prosperity to this 
country until we have restored the buying power of the 
farmer, and we cannot expect the farmer to regain his buy- 
ing power so long as all of his profits go into interest and 
taxes. We must reduce his interest rate and we must reduce 
his taxes—he will do the rest and prosperity will be restored. 

Can any Member of this House give any reason why the 
farmer should not get money at the same rate of interest that 
the Government is paying on its bonds, at the same rate that 
the big corporations are paying for theirloans? Thatis one of 
the first steps in restoring his buying power, and as soon as 
we restore his buying power farm mortgages become one of 
the best classes of security in the Nation. 

During the World War and during the reconstruction days 
thereafter our Government loaned billions of dollars to the 
Allies at 1% and 2 percent and, by the way, this money 
was raised by the sale of Liberty bonds to the people of the 
Nation. From June 1917 to May 1919 over $21,000,000,000 





| was raised in that way. These bonds carried a rate of inter- 


est of 342 percent and upward, and were sold to millions of 
people who could not afford to buy them. As a matter of 
fact, they were sold to people who had to borrow the money 
to buy them. Farmers and workingmen were really coerced 
into buying them for fear they would be charged with being 


| German sympathizers. Some of the purchasers never saw 


the bonds. They were left with the banks as security. In 
this way the farmer was being actually forced into debt. 
Then after the war was over, and along in 1920, Wall Street 
manufactured a little depression for no other reason than 
to knock the bottom out of the farm prices, including lands 
and all farm products. This took the bond market down 
with it. Then all farmers and laborers of the country ac- 
tually had to have money. They had no credit and were 
forced to sell their bonds far below par. When the bonds 
got into the hands of the same people who are now fighting, 
and always have fought the Frazier-Lemke bill, the bond 
market went up to par and better and has stayed there ever 
since. These fellows were profiteers at the expense of the 
producers and toilers of this Nation. 

That is not all, Mr. Chairman, on this subject with which 
these same people should be charged. See what you think of 
this: The Government loans made to foreign countries were 
in most instances conditioned that the money loaned be 
used for American purchases, and the big manufacturers of 
this country received the benefits of excellent profits by 
reason of these loans to the foreign countries. 

Now, let us analyze the condition that has put the farmer 
in the position where it has become necessary for him to 
have the benefit of the Frazier-Lemke bill. First, he was 
forced in debt by war conditions. Second, he was forced 


| to sell his bonds at a loss. Third, he could not abandon 


his farm and he had no place else to go, so he went on and 
produced the raw materials to the manufacturer at a loss 
whereby the manufacturer made his profits on the moneys 
we loaned to the foreign countries. Fourth, the foreign 
countries repudiated their debts, which necessitated the mak- 
ing up of that sum to carry this country along, and it thereby 
increased the farmer’s taxes in order that his own country 
be maintained. Fifth, when he could not pay his taxes and 
interest, the machinery of the law was put into effect to 
take his farm, either by mortgage foreclosure or by tax title. 
And now when he needs the benefit of the country he has 
protected and the interests he has helped we find those in- 
terests foremost in the arena fighting him. 

These same interests that are opposing the Frazier-Lemke 
bill, first, on the pretext that it is inflation and, second, on 
the pretext that the Government cannot afford to issue 
$3,000,000,000 worth of money to refinance the farmer, were 
the same people who urged the loans to foreign countries. 
On these loans there is now over thirteen and one-half bil- 
lion dollars repudiated; nevertheless, these same enemies of 
the Frazier-Lemke bill, these profiteers on war loans, these 
profiteers under the Federal Reserve System, hold this 
$3,000,000,000 money issue, with the best security in the 
world back of it, up to the people of the Nation and up to 
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Congress as absolutely ruinous. Their argument is just not 
consistent. 

Mr. Chairman, under the Frazier-Lemke bill the farmers 
are not asking for charity. Far be it from that. They are 
simply asking the Government to treat them the same as it 
treats other industries and to give them an opportunity to 
pay their debts by loans at a rate of interest which they can 
bear. They ask the same opportunity to borrow money from 
the Government that is given to the industrial interests of 
the country. 

I have called to the attention of this House several times 
during this and the last Congress that private industry 
cannot continue to prosper unless agriculture prospers. I 
reiterate that agriculture is the basic industry of this Nation, 
and it can only prosper by reducing its interest rate and its 
taxes; and the passage of the Frazier-Lemke bill is a full step 
to reduce the interest rate; and when that is done the States 
and the Government will go together to reduce the taxes and 
the purchasing power of the farmer will be restored; and 
then, and not until then, will prosperity return. 

I implore you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Commit- 
tee, to give us an even break; that is all we ask, and that is all 
this bill provides for. An even break is just to treat us as in- 
dustry is treated and to permit us to borrow money at the 
same rate of interest that industry pays. We are offering 
the Government better security than industry, for we are 
offering them the basis of all wealth of this Nation—a first 
mortgage on our agricultural lands. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 15. The executive committee of the board of agriculture 
shall advise with and supervise the work of liquidating and 
refinancing farm mortgages and farm indebtedness by the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Federal Reserve Board, and they 
shall cooperate with said boards and with country or parish and 
State governments and with various farm tions, and 
with the agricultral of the Nation, in order to bring about 
a just and speedy liquidation and refinancing of farm mortgages 
and farm indebtedness. They shall report any member of the 
Farm Credit Administration or the Federal Reserve Board who 
neglects, hinders, or delays the carrying out of the provisions 
of this act, to the President of the United States, and it shall 
be the duty of the President, upon cause shown, to remove any 
such officer and to appoint some other suitable person in his 
Place with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Lemxe: Page 8, line 8, beginning with the 
word “and”, strike out down to and including the word “by” 


in line 10. 
8, lines 10 and 11, strike out “Federal Reserve Board” and 


insert in lieu thereof “Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 


System.” 

Page 8, line 17, strike out “Federal Reserve Board” and insert 
in lieu thereof “Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that we strike 
out the following language: 

And supervise the work of liquidating and refinancing farm 
mortgages and farm indebtedness. 

In other words, we take away the supervision of the 
board of agriculture and make it merely advisory to the 
Farm Credit Administration. There has been some criti- 
cism made of taking powers away from the Administration. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, this bill is supported 
primarily by two groups: First, those farmers who because 
of a lack of parity between agriculture and industry since 
1920 find themselves burdened with a mortgage indebted- 
ness bearing a rate of interest that makes it practically im- 
possible for them to ever pay out. That is, considering the 
prices which they receive for their product and their labor, 
the taxes which they must pay, and the costs of living and 
operation which they must meet, this group of our citizens 
see their farms going on the auction block. They face dis- 
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possession. Work as hard as they will, economize as they 
may, they fully realize that they must be refinanced or 
liquidated. 

It is this group in which I am vitally interested. The 
urgency of the situation is such that I am willing to go a 
long way. Since I have been in Congress I have voted for 
practically every measure looking toward the relief of agri- 
culture. I had little faith in the efficacy of some of these 
measures, but, feeling so keenly that something must be done 
for the farmer, I have been willing to chance anything. I 
signed the Frazier-Lemke petition in this frame of mind. I 
have tried as hard as I could to bring myself to the belief 
that the Frazier-Lemke bill, if enacted into law, would in 
the end be for the good of agriculture. I promised my con- 
stituents that I would do everything I could to bring the bill 
up for consideration. I have cooperated in every way with 
Mr. Lemxe in bringing this about. Mr. Lemxe and my con- 
stituents understand that I have never promised to vote for 
the Frazier-Lemke bill with all of its provisions. 

Second, that group which believes that much of our eco- 
nomic trouble of the present day is due to the monetary 
system prevailing in our country. These people believe that 
there is a lack of money or currency afloat in the land. They 
believe in more currency. In short, they are generally known 
as currency inflationists. They are apparently interested in 
refinancing farm mortgages because they find here a vehicle 
to put more money in circulation. They will espouse any 
cause if it gives.an opportunity to print more money. They 
supported the Patman bill providing for the payment of the 
bonus for that reason. We all know, however, that it was 
impossible for the soldiers to get their money as long as they 
insisted on printing new money. When this policy was 
abandoned, some of the most enthusiastic advocates of the 
payment of the bonus were no longer interested. However, 
the real friends of paying the bonus were still interested, 
and as a result the bonus will be paid in June. It is my 
thought that the farmer must not join up his troubles with 
any experimental money-issuing project; it matters not who 
proposes it or how alluring it may seem. 

I do not belong to what has come to be known as the in- 
flation group. And my interest in this bill is not motivated 
by the same hopes or desires that bring this last group to 
the support of this measure. 

I am not going to take any time in reciting the number of 
farms subject to foreclosure, or in telling of the dreadful 
condition of agriculture as an industry. These facts are all 
well known to every Member of Congress. That type of 
speech has been made time and time again. There is no 
comfort for the farmer in depicting to him his distress and 
continuously reminding him of his hopeless condition. The 
farmer has been fed up on this kind of thing. And to me it 
approaches demagoguery on the part of those who would 
continuously preach to the farmer these things. We want 
a more cheerful aspect. 

No one knows better than the farmer himself what his 
condition is. No one knows better than this same farmer 
and his family how he has striven ever since the World War 
to keep his head above water financially. The farmer who 
is about to lose his farm gets little solace out of the fact that 
he has plenty of company. 

A few years ago one group of our farmers felt that the 
equalization fee, as embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill, was 
the solution. Another group was just as sure that the so- 
called debenture plan would bring the farmer into his own. 
Still another group was satisfied that the right approach to 
the problem was through cooperative marketing. 

At no time have the several farm organizations and the 
farmers of the country presented a united front in behalf of 
any particular type of legislation looking toward relief. So 
that today we find one group and some sections of the coun- 
try urging a continuation of the principles of the recent 
A. A. A., while other sections are violently opposed to this 
policy of scarcity. Then there is another group who would 
permit unlimited production, provide adequate tariff protec- 
tion against foreign imports, and pay a bounty, if necessary, 
on all exportable surpluses. 
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The farmer who needs help is not interested in the author- 
ship of legislation; whether the bill originates with the Farm 
Union, the Grange, the Farm Bureau, or any other organi- 
zation should be immaterial. The measure should have the 
support of all agriculture if it is sound. Jealousies between 
farm organizations do much damage to the cause of agricul- 
ture. This is not true among farmers themselves, but human 
nature is human nature, and the leaders of various groups 
are bent upon supremacy for the particular organization. If 
an organization hits upon a good thing, the other organiza- 
tions should be for it. Cooperation and not extermination is 
essential. 

It is difficult for any student of the problem to arrive ata 
definite and restricted conclusion. The problem is not solved; 
and the enactment of this bill will in no way solve the problem 
in its entirety. It is regrettable that so much misinformation 
on both sides has gone out to the country concerning this 
measure. 

The bill itself is loosely and poorly drawn. It expresses a 
hope and pictures an objective, with little attention having 
been given to the fundamental details and method of accom- 
plishment. I feel sure that in drafting the bill much consid- 
eration was given to placing language in the bill that would 
sell the bill to the farmer. Now, the Congress finds itself 
in a position where, on the floor of the House, it is to be asked 
to rewrite the proposed law. Indeed, some of the proponents 
of the bill here in Washington have asked the farmers, who 
are to be the beneficiaries, to write and to wire the Congress- 
man cbjecting to any amendments to the bill. In other 
words, these honest people have been asked to insist on the 
bill’s passing without any amendments. Now, every Member 
here knows that this bill should not be passed without amend- 
ments. Mr. LemxKe, the author of the bill, would not want 
the bill passed without amendments; and Mr. Lemxz will offer 
clarifying and perfecting amendments which he feels are 
essential if the bill is to be seriously considered. I speak of 
this because present-day, high-pressure methods are ofttimes 
making it impossible to write constructive laws. If the honest 
legislator who is on the ground and knows the facts does not 
accede to these demands from back home, he is condemned 
as being opposed to what the law seeks to do. 

The Frazier-Lemke bill has been before the House for 
several years. Those who fervently believe in the measure 
have only asked for a chance to be heard. When a bill is 
introduced into Congress it is referred to a committee, and 
it is the function of that committee to hold hearings—that 
is, to listen to the proponents of the bill as well as to 
the opponents of the bill. In these circumstances, the bill 
is considered carefully, line by line and sentence by sen- 
tence, and changes and alterations are always made. This 
is the sensible and correct procedure. When a bill of the 
importance and of the far-reaching effect of the Frazier- 
Lemke bill comes before Congress year after year, then there 
is but one way to handle the matter, and that is free, open, 
and fair consideration before the qualified committee and the 
Congress, 

This bill has not had that consideration. The bill was 
never reported out by the committee with any thought that 
it would become a law in its present form. That is, the real 
friends of the bill on the Agricultural Committee, realizing 
the futility of any efforts in the committee, succeeded in in- 
ducing other members of the committee to report the bill to 
the House without any changes. Unquestionably there were 
those who felt that that killed the bill. 

Efforts were then made to secure the permission of the 
Rules Committee to have the bill considered by the Con- 
gress. The signatures of 218 Members made this discussion 
and this consideration of the Frazier-Lemke bill possible. 
We are all agreed that the floor of the House is no place to 
write a technical bill. And I, for one, would be pleased to 
return this bill to the committee, where all sides might be 
heard, and a carefully prepared statute brought back for our 
vote and consideration. I know, however, that to recommit 
this bill would be to kill it. In short, no consideration would 
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be given to it, and such a procedure {fs unthinkable under all 
of the circumstances. 

One thing I like about the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. LEMKE] is that he realizes that a measure of this kind 
is most difficult to draw, and that he is not only willing but 
anxious for constructive amendments. 

On yesterday each Member of Congress was presented with 
an elaborate analysis of the Frazier-Lemke bill, H. R. 2066. 
This analysis was prepared by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, the agency of the Government which is to administer 
the Frazier-Lemke Act if it ever becomes a law. The Farm 
Credit Administration, through its several divisions, is pre- 
sumed to know more about the administration of agencies 
loaning to the farmer than any other set-up in the Govern- 
ment. In these circumstances, prudence requires that the 
Congress give every consideration to the details of this anal- 
ysis. Again, it is impossible to do this on the floor of the 
House. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE] 
has rightfully criticized the Farm Credit Administration for 
presenting this analysis at this late hour when the bill is 
being considered on the floor of the House. 

It has been insisted in this debate that the Frazier-Lemke 
bill is discriminating in favor of agriculture, and that it is 
also discriminating as between various groups of farmers. 
There is some merit in both contentions. Yet it is very 
difficult to enact any law providing for reorganization or 
refinancing of industry or business of any type that is not 
in some way discriminatory. All bankruptcy laws are dis- 
criminatory. All reorganizations and moratoriums under 
existing law are discriminatory. That is, the creditor who 
acted in good faith, and as a matter of accommodation 
loaned the debtor money or supplied him with goods, has 
done the work and lived up to his end of the contract, has 
a right under the law to feel that the debtor will do the same 
thing. The debtor, however, through no fault of his own, or 
even through his own reckless habits, is brought to a condi- 
tion where he cannot do that which he has agreed to do. In 
these cases, the present law discriminates in his favor, and 
the creditor must suffer. So, after all, there is discrimina- 
tion. And I know of no way whereby we are going to enact 
legislation that will take care of the unfortunate farm debtor 
without giving to that debtor certain benefits which will not 
inure to the benefit of the more prosperous farmer. 

By the terms of the Frazier-Lemke bill, the law is to be 
administered by the Farm Credit Administration under the 
advice and counsel of the executive committee of a new 
board, to be known as the Agricultural Board. This board 
is created not by the farmers of the country, but only those 
farmers who are debtors, and who are to receive the benefits 
of the Frazier-Lemke bill are to be permitted to participate. 
These debtor farmers are first to meet in convention in 
counties, send delegates to a State convention, and the State 
convention in turn sends a delegate to Washington. There 
is to be one of these delegates from each State in the Union. 
These delegates are to receive $15 per diem and necessary 
traveling expenses while on official business. 

These delegates are to select three members of an execu- 
tive committee, and these members are each to receive $7,500 
a year and 5 cents per mile for necessary traveling expenses. 
Now, remember these expenses are all to come out of the 
farmer who is refinanced, and are in addition to the 1%- 
percent interest and 1%42-percent principal paid annually. 
In addition to the board and the committee, clerical help 
must also be provided for. 

There are many who are opposed to the setting up of 
another bureau of this type for the sole purpose of advising 
and counseling with the Farm Credit Administration. 

This law could not be a success unless the administrator 
of the law made it a success. As I have just said, the Farm 
Credit Administration is the administrator. And the Farm 
Credit Administration is violently opposed to the law. Con- 
gress has been advised by the administration that the law 
is impracticable, discriminatory, unworkable, and will do 
more injury than good. Is it reasonable that we shculd pass 
this bill and place the administration of this law in this 
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hostile agency? We could not expect the law to be a suc- 
cess, and it would be just another failure, where the farmer 
would be the goat. The Congress did not know the atti- 
tude of the Farm Credit Administration until this bill 
reached the floor for consideration, and in this connection 
I cannot condemn too strongly the position of the Farm 
Credit Administration in withholding this information until 
the bill was being debated on the floor. 

The Farm Credit Administration has thoroughly digested 
the bill and advises the Congress how the bill will be inter- 
preted and accepted, if it becomes a law. We are told that 
the administration will cost at least 1 percent per annum 
on all loans, and at least 1 percent per annum will be neces- 
sary to cover losses; and that, inasmuch as the farmer’s in- 
terest is to be 1% percent, this would make the actual 
interest cost to the farmer of 3% percent per annum instead 
of 1% percent set up in the bill. This agency, therefore, 
concludes that, plus the 144-percent principal payment, the 
total payment of the farmer each year would be 5 percent 
on his loan. Now, this is not some propagandist, some 
speaker, or some enthusiast talking; it is official and comes 
from the very people who are to administer the law, if it 
ever becomes a law. Give serious thought to that. 

Attention is called to the fact that approximately 66 per- 
cent of the farms of the United States are not mortgaged, 
and that the mortgage debt on the remaining 34 percent 
of all farms is estimated $7,770,000,000. It is insisted that 
the $3,000,000,000 provided under the Frazier-Lemke bill 
would take care of less than 40 percent of the farmers whose 
farms are mortgaged at the present time and would, there- 
fore, provide benefits for less than 15 percent of the farmers 
of the country at the expense of the remaining 85 percent. 
This agency of the Government further calls attention to the 
fact that if homes, other than farms, are giv.1 the same 
terms of refinancing, then over $25,000,000,000 of new money 
will be required. It is argued that this is not a general 
farm-relief measure, but that it will give the 15 percent of 
the farmers tremendous odds over the remaining 85 percent 
in the matter of production cost. And that this would not 
apply only to those present in distress but to future genera- 
tions of farmers also. Attention is called to the fact that 
the 34 percent of mortgaged farms would be given advantage 
over the 66 percent of unmortgaged farms, because those 
farms could be sold at a much higher rate for the reason 
that the mortgagor really would have no equity in the 
farm; that he could remain as long as things went well, but 
could move off at any time he saw fit, and would not even 
have paid adequate rent for the time he occupied the farm. 

Under this bill farm-loan bonds would be issued by the 
Farm Credit Administration just the same as farm-loan bonds 
are issued under the present law. But the rate of interest 
would be but 1% percent per annum on real-estate security 
and 3 percent per annum on chattel-mortgage security. Now, 
the money to take up these bonds must come from some- 
where, and the bill provides, that first, the bonds must be 
offered to the public for sale. If they are not taken by the 
public, then “it shall be the duty of the Federal Reserve and 
national banks to invest their available surpluses and net 
profits, after the dividends are paid to their stockholders, in 
such farm-loan bonds.” 

Many advocates of the bill have been led to believe that 
there is now in the vaults of these banks hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars that could be immediately invested in these 
bonds, with the only loss, if any, falling on the stockholders 
of the banks. All I know about Wall Street is what I read. 
I live in and represent a typical Main Street district, and 
cf course, this law would apply to the banks in my district. 
Practically all of our banks closed during the bank holiday, 
and practically all of them had much difficulty in getting 
opened. And none of them at this time have much reserves. 
Whether or not some of them are permitted to remain open 
depends upon their ability to create sufficient reserves. This 
bill would absolutely prevent a bank from laying aside re- 
serves to take care of slow assets and to better safeguard 
the depositors. In the district from which I come, most of 
the banks pay from 2 to 3 percent interest to the depositors 
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on deposits. How can the small bank in the country pay this 
interest to deposite’s and at the same time be compelled by 
law to invest its available surpluses and profits in 144-percent 
bonds? I am sure that I know of many thinking farmers in 
my district who would not want this bill enacted with such 
a provision. 

The Farm Credit Administration again points out that if 
it were possible to refinance farm mortgages, as provided in 
the Frazier-Lemke bill, that this would upset the whole 
farm-loan machinery. Billions of dollars have been loaned 
by the Government under the present Farm Loan Act by the 
Farm Credit Administration. These bonds are outstanding 
and are held throughout the country. They bear interest at 
from 3 to 4% percent and are not callable for from 8 to 10 
years. Now, these institutions would have this money, and 
it would be impossible for them to safely invest the money 
to earn the interest which the institutions must pay to the 
holders of these outstanding bonds. The result could be but 
one thing, and that is default in the payment of the interest 
on these outstanding bonds, which would mean receivership 
and eventual liquidation of the system. This would entail 
the loss of $113,000,000 capital-stock investment, and some 
600,000 farmer borrowers through the system, as well as 
some $217,000,000 which the Government has invested. Un- 
derstand this is what the Government agency itself tells us 
today. 

No other loaning agency could compete with the Govern- 
ment under this bill. Therefore this bill would throw the 
burden of financing the total farm-mortgage debt on the 
Government, which would mean that instead of $3,000,- 
000,000, between $7,000,000,000 and $8,000,000,000 would be 
required to finance existing debts alone; and that does not 
include the farms that could be purchased by farm tenants 
and members of farmers’ families. Let us not forget that 
just so sure as this benefit is given to agriculture, it will be 
given by Congress to the rest of the home owners of the 
country. The Government estimates the additional amount 
at $17,740,000,000. 

We can get some idea of the enormity of this proposition 
when we recall that nearly 750,000 loans for approximately 
$2,000,000,000 have been made by the Federal land banks 
and the Land Bank Commissioners within the last 3 years. 
That the estimated scale-downs in connection with these 
operations approximate $200,000,000. This has brought 
about annual interest reductions as a result of such refinanc- 
ing amounting to $38,000,000. 

Now, I assume that the above statements are correct, con- 
sidering the source. If they are correct, then this bill 
should not be railroaded through without adequate consid- 
eration. Some of us have protested vociferously about the 
present administration’s asking us to vote for legislation that 
had not been properly considered. And, to be consistent, 
we should apply the same rule to this legislation, the pur- 
poses of which we are in favor. 

I want to again impress upon you the fact that it will be 
absolutely necessary to issue $3,000,000,000 in new money. I 
am not going to discuss the security back of that money, be- 
cause under this bill there would be $3,000,000,000 worth, and 
no more, of farm mortgages and chattel mortgages back of 
it. That is, on the theory that the loans were just equal to 
100 percent of the security. 

The question of inflation or expansion is one about which 
many people differ. There are those who can see no infla- 
tion or expansion of the currency in the issue of $3,000,- 
000,000 of new greenbacks. Personally, I feel this is infia- 
tion, but I would not fear $3,000,000,000 at all, if the matter 
ended there. The debate on this floor within the last 2 days 
has convinced me thoroughly that this measure is but the 
beginning; and if there is not a tacit agreement, there is at 
least a friendly feeling between those who believe in infla- 
tion that this bill will be followed by a similar bill refinanc- 
ing urban mortgages. The farmers of my country who are 
interested in lower interest rates and more considerate terms 
of payment are as a rule opposed to currency inflation. And 
one of their leaders from my own State was in my office 
yesterday and gave me this information and agreed with me 
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that while $3,000,000,000 as provided is controlled expansion, 
yet if we include all indebtedness this would be ruinous in- 
flation. Under my responsibility to the farmers of my dis- 
trict, I cannot bring myself to the point where I am willing 
to step into a boat in a swift current and without oars. 

I am sure that my friends who have written me and tele- 
graphed me asking me to vote for this bill without amend- 
ment do not mean what they say. This bill provides for a 
loan on farms up to 100 percent of their fair value plus 75 
percent of the value of insurable buildings and improve- 
ments. Mr. LemxKe, the author of the bill, recognizes that 
this provision is not sound or advisable and has offered an 
amendment to loan only 80 percent on the fair value of the 
farm. Most of the opponents of the bill voted against this 
amendment because they wanted to make the bill ridiculous. 

The bill also provides that if the farmer’s “mortgage and 
other indebtedness” exceeds more than the actual value of 
his assets, then such “mortgage and indebtedness shall be 
scaled down.” In other words, the small bank in your home 
town which has loaned the depositors’ money to a farmer on 
his mortgage, the groceryman who has sold groceries to the 
farmer, the drygoodsman, the fuel man, and all others, add 
up the amount owed, and then they are compelled to take 
whatever the Government wants to pay in settlement, and 
the debtor gets the entire benefit. 

In view of the Supreme Court decision on the Frazier- 
Lemke moratorium law this provision is clearly unconstitu- 
tional. It is so recognized by Mr. LEMKE, and he has offered 
an amendment striking it from the bill. Yet the farmers 
back home are insisting on making no changes. They do not 
mean that, and I am pleased to vote for these perfecting 
amendments. 

The bill, however, as it comes to a vote, is radically differ- 
ent than the bill as the farmers know it. I appreciate that 
there are those who will say that no material changes were 
made, and so forth. When we recall that the farmers are 
for this bill, first, because they believe it reduces their rate 
of interest to 1% percent, when, as a matter of fact, as 
stated by the Farm Credit Administration, the interest rate 
with overhead will amount to 34% percent. They are for the 
bill because it permits them to borrow the fair value of the 
real estate plus 75 percent of the reasonable value of the 
improvements. I know many farmers who cannot come 
under the present law because the Farm Loan Board insists 
upon too much equity in the property. Now the amendments 
have changed the bill so that as it will be voted upon the 
amount to be borrowed is the same as under the existing 
law. Other farmers are for the bill because it permits them 
to borrow on their livestock at 3-percent interest. The bill 
has been amended by striking out all reference to livestock. 

The American Federation of Labor, speaking for 50,000,000 
people, has today gone on record vigorously opposing the 
Frazier-Lemke bill because of its inflationary provision. 
William Green, president, says that the bill is inflationary, 
that it will upset the whole economic system and bring untold 
distress and suffering to the wage earner and consumer. 
Now, we all realize that no one group of our people can long 
prosper without the prosperity of the other groups. The 
farmer must have higher prices for his products. Therefore 
he must sell these products in the American market, and the 
wage earner is the big consumer in the American market. 
The American Federation of Labor undoubtedly wants pros- 
perity, and nothing but a sincere belief that this bill is in- 
flationary and will do damage could justify such a pro- 
nounced stand taken by the Federation. 

The last 2 days, during consideration of this bill, have 
been exciting days for Members of Congress. Many farmers, 
as well as many inflationists who favor the legislation, have 
been in the galleries. As we all know, these groups have 
visited our offices, urging us to vote for this bill On the 
other hand, speaking for myself, no one has approached me 
or even written to me opposing the legislation, so that my 
action today will not be guided by the usual story about 
lobbyists and influences of that kind. 

During all my service in Congress I have never had a more 
trying decision to reach, My district is largely agricultural 
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Many of my personal friends and acquaintances have been 
thoroughly sold on this bill. They have mortgages that are 
due or to become due. They can see no future without re- 
lief on the part of the Government. I want to give them 
that relief. They have a right to expect it from me, and 
there is no reason why I should not want to do this. How- 
ever, this responsibility is mine; and while political expedi- 
ency undoubtedly suggests that I should vote for this bill, 
yet my conscientious judgment tells me that the bill is not 
wholesome as it now stands, that it could not and would not 
accomplish beneficial results if administered by the Farm 
Credit Administration, for the reasons above stated. The 
farmer must have a lower rate of interest on existing in- 
debtedness. He must have more liberal terms of payment if 
he is to remain on the farm, but he must not have, in con- 
nection with this, monetary inflation that will destroy his 
market. 

I have urged throughout this session that the Agriculture 
Committee give attention to some form of legislation which 
will be of benefit to all farmers and that will assist in mak- 
ing it possible that every farmer who produces on the soil 
shall have the cost of production for his product, plus a rea- 
sonable profit. As between industry and agriculture, if there 
is to be any discrimination, it must be in favor of agriculture, 
and the sooner the country recognizes this fact the better. 

I am sure that many of my farmer friends will be disap- 
pointed in the vote that I am compelled to cast here today, 
but I have faith enough in those friends to believe that if 
they knew all of the conditions and understood the situation 
as I do at this hour and under all the circumstances, they 
would approve of my vote, rather than condemn it. This bill 
is not going to pass the House, therefore a vote for it is but 
a gesture. If it did pass the House, we all know it could 
not pass the Senate. But if it did pass the Senate, it would 
be vetoed by the President. Let us remember that it takes 
two-thirds of each House in any Congress to pass a bill over 
a President’s veto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Lemxe). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 16. The benefits of this act shall also extend to any farmer, 
or member of his family, who lost his or her farm through indebt- 
edness or mortgage foreclosure since 1921 and who desires to 
purchase part or all of the farm lost or another like farm. It 
shall also extend to any tenant, or member of his or her family, 
who desires to purchase an encumbered farm, provided he or she 


has lived on and operated a farm as a tenant for at least 2 years 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LemxKe: Page 9, line 1, strike out 
“1921” and insert “1928”. 

Page 9, line 5, strike out the word “two” and insert the words 
“three consecutive.” 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, this amendment simply 
permits the farmers who have lost their farms since 1928 
to take advantage of the act instead of those who lost 
them in 1921. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dtes: Page 9, line 4, strike out “an 
encumbered farm” and insert “a farm not exceeding $5,000 in 
value.” 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is acceptable 
to the author of the bill and to his steering committee. I 
invite your attention to the wording of the bill at present, 
which limits the character of farm which a tenant can pur- 
chase to an encumbered farm. If this is left in the bill, it 
will preclude tenants in many sections of the country from 
purchasing farms. Also, it will enable mortgage companies 
to unload farms upon which they have liens and mortgages. 
It, therefore, is not fair to limit this provision to only those 
farms that have encumbrances or liens upon them. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes; I yield. 
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Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman state whether or not 
this $5,000 limitation applies to tenants or to all farmers? 

Mr. DIES. It applies to tenant farmers. 

Mr. BOILEAU. And only to tenant farmers? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. In other words, it applies to a tenant who 
wants to buy a farm, but a man who owns a farm now will 
not be affected or limited by the amendment. 

Mr. DIES. Under the bill as written there is no limita- 
tion on the value of the farm to be purchased by the tenant. 
More than 60 percent of the farmers of the country are 
tenants today, and tenancy is increasing with alarming 
rapidity. 

In a recent report made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
he pointed out the seriousness of tenancy in the United 
States. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
one question? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. Does this amendment embody some of the 
principles of the tenancy bill held up on the other side? 

Mr. DIES. Yes; the tenancy bill which was referred to 
the House Committee on Agriculture and which has never 
been reported by that committee and evidently will not 
become law during this session of Congress. 

As I said a moment ago, the Secretary of Agriculture in 
his report pointed out the seriousness of tenancy and di- 
rected the attention of the country to the necessity of taking 


adequate steps to put a stop, as much as possible, to the | 


increase of tenancy in the United States. 

In many counties in the South more than 75 percent of 
the farmers are tenants. A few landlords own the vast 
acreages that are cultivated by tenant farmers. I hope that 
my amendment will be adopted. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Digs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, once more reverting to the proposition that 
has been stated here several times this afternoon about the 
Federal land banks; once more reverting, if you please, to 
the great advantage that the Frazier-Lemke bill will be under 
this wonderful system, I want especially to talk to those to 
whom I have listened for the past year and a half talking 
about the idle textile mills in the New England States. I 
want to show what an advantage this will be. 

The Frazier-Lemke bill is nothing more nor less than just 
a proposition made to Uncle Sam that says, “We want to 
go into partnership with you, Uncle Sam. You give us 
$3,000,000,000 of credit and we will mortgage to you all of 
our homes, involving three times the amount of money we 
ask, and we are going to do much better by you than has 
ever been done before, because, under our proposition, if you 
give us $3,000,000,000 of credit we will give you $45,000,000 
a year in interest, which is 50 times more than you are used 
to getting from the Federal Reserve banks, and besides this 
we will make $90,000,000 for ourselves.” 

I want this thought to go back to the East, because in the 
West we are buying your products. The farmers in the 
West have not had a new suit of clothes for 10 years. We 
are going to buy with this money—and I am taking now 
the figures from New York State, which shows the velocity 
of money. This shows that in 1935 money changed hands 
72 times in 1 year, and taking 90,000,000 times 72, you have 
the enormous buying power of $6,480,000,000. This repre- 
sents the increase in purchasing power. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, after line 6, add a new section to read as follows: 

“The mortgages for the loan provided in this act shall be so 
drawn as to provide that when the mortgaged property passes out 
of the hands of the original mortgagor the loan shall be due and 
payable immediately. 

“This provision shall not apply to inheritances from husband to 
wife, or wife to husband, parent to child, or child to parent.” 


Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane. It refers to inherit- 
ances, and it seems to me also that it is not germane to this 
part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that it is germane, 
and therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like the par- 
ticular attention of the Members in charge of the bill, be- 
cause I think when they understand this amendment they 
will accept it. The purpose of the amendment is to elimi- 
nate speculation. My amendment provides that if the mort- 
gaged property passes from father to son or wife to husband 
the mortgage goes with it. But if the property is sold the 
mortgage forthwith becomes due. 

We must assume that a farm carrying a mortgage draw- 
ing 142-percent interest will have a higher value than a 
farm mortgaged at 5 percent. So there is the element of 
value added to the farm by the fact that the mortgage car- 
ries an uncommonly low interest rate. 

My amendment proposes to eliminate the element of specu- 
lation in these farms mortgaged at 144-percent interest. It 
proposes to confine the benefits to the distressed farmers 
and to prevent speculation in their farms. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. It seems to me that the gentleman’s 
amendment has a good deal of merit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 17. The executive committee of the board of agriculture 
shall have power in case of crop failures, and in other meritorious 
cases, to extend the time payments due on loans made under this 
act from time to time for a period not exceeding 3 years, provided 
the mortgagor keeps up the payment of all taxes on the mortgaged 


property. 

_Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Krinc: Page 9, line 12, after the word 
“property”, insert a new section, as follows: 

“For the purposes of this act the term ‘State’ or ‘States’ shall 
include the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the Territory of 
Alaska shall be held and considered a single county or parish.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, Hawaii is almost entirely an 
agricultural community, dependent for the livelihood of its 
people principally on agriculture. Its interest in this legis- 
lation now before the House is shown by a joint resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii request- 
ing the Congress of the United States to enact this bill into 
law, which resolution I presented to the House last session. 

We have been working steadily toward diversifying our in- 
dustries and are doing everything within our power to 
encourage small farming and the raising of food crops. This 
is a matter of military importance as well as of economic 
value to the Territory. Any legislation that will make the 
farmer’s burden less is as greatly needed in Hawaii as on the 
mainiand. 

The United States census for 1930 shows that we have 
5,955 farms, totaling 2,815,026 acres of land, of which 440,579 
are improved. The value of this farm property, lands and 
buildings, is $125,938,756. The proportion of all farms op- 
erated by tenants is 72.5 percent, and 30.8 percent of the 
farms are mortgaged. The total amount of mortgaged debt 
is $1,123,570, and the ratio of debt to value is 52.3 percent. 
The average value of the mortgaged farms is $6,321, and the 
average of the mortgages is $3,305. 

While this indicates a healthy condition of our agricul- 
tural industries, it also shows that there is a substantial field 
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for the refinancing of farm mortgages. We have no Terri- 
torial agency to serve this purpose and the Farm Credit 
Administration has but recently been extended to include 
Hawaii. 

When it is realized that we produce for sale approximately 
$100,000,000 worth of agricultural products annually in addi- 
tion to a considerable amount of foodstuffs consumed locally, 
and that we buy American merchandise and foodstuffs to the 
value of approximately $90,000,000 annually, our deep inter- 
est in this legislation, which may have a tremendous effect 
on agriculture as a whole, can be readily understood. 

Hawaii since the date of its annexation to the United States 
has shared with all the States in bearing every national 
burden, pays a substantial amount of taxes into the Federal 
Treasury, has asked for no exemptions not equally applicable 
to the States of the Union, and asks in return only that any 
legislation designed to benefit the people of the States be 
extended to include Hawaii as an integral part of this great 
Nation. 

I sincerely hope that the House will accept the amendment 
I have offered as a matter of common justice to the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, we accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Hawaii. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 18. This act shall be liberally construed, and no technicalities 
or limitations shall’ be imposed or permitted to interfere with the 
speedy carrying out of its purpcses; and the provisions of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Federal Reserve Banking System 
shall apply as far as applicable in the carrying out of the provi- 
sions of this act; and all laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith 
are for the purpose of this act repealed. The persons charged with 
the duty of carrying out the provisions of this act are authorized 


and directed to do all things necessary or convenient to accomplish 
its purposes with expedition. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the Committee will rise. 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Wooprum, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that Committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 2066) to liquidate and refinance agricultural indebted- 
ness at a reduced rate of interest by establishing an efficient 
credit system, through the use of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, the Federal Reserve Banking System, and creating a 
board of agriculture to supervise the same, and, pursuant to 
House Resolution 123, he reported the same back with sundry 
amendmenis adopted in Committee of the Whole. 
The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is 
ordered. 
Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 
. The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. BOILEAU and Mr. KVALE demanded the yeas and 
nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 142, nays 
235, not voting 51, as follows: 
[Roll No. 95] 


YEAS—142 
Amlie Carpenter Disney Ford, Miss, 
Andresen Cartwright Dorsey Pulmer 
Ashbrook Christianson Duncan Gambrill 
Ayers Clark, Idaho Dunn, Miss, Gasque 
Berlin Collins Dunn, Pa. Gassaway 
Binderup Colmer Eckert Gearhart 
Blackney Connery Eicher Gehrmann 
Blanton Cravens Ellenbogen Gilchrist 
Boileau Crawford Engel Gildea 
Buckler, Minn. Crosby Englebright Gillette 
Burdick Crosser, Ohio Farley Goldsborough 
Cannon, Mo., Cummings Fenerty Gray, Ind. 
Cannon, Wis. Daly Fletcher Gray, Pa. 
Carlson Dies Focht Greenway 





Griswold 
Guyer 
Haines 
Hildebrandt 
Hill, Knute 
Hill, Samuel B, 
Hoeppel 
Hoffman 
Hook 
Houston 
Hull 

Imhoff 
Jacobsen 
Johnson, Okla. 
Keller 
Kniffin 
Knutson 
Kvale 
Lambertson 
Lee, Okla. 
Lemke 
Luckey 


Adair 
Allen 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Arends 
Bacon 
Bankhead 
Barden 
Barry 
Beam 
Beiter 
Biermann 
Bland 
Bloom 
Boehne 
Boland 
Boykin 
Boylan 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mich, 
Buchanan 
Buck 
Buckley, N. Y. 
Burch 
Burnham 
Carmichael 
Carter 
Casey 
Castellow 
Celler 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Church 
Citron 
Clark, N. GC, 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Colden 
Cole, Md. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Cooley 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Tenn. 
Corning 
Costello 
Cox 

Creal 
Cross, Tex. 
Crowe 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Cullen 
Curley 
Darden 
Darrow 
Deen 
Delaney 
Dickstein 


Andrew, Mass, 
Bacharach 
Bell 
Bolton 
Brennan 
Bulwinkle 
Caldwell 
Cary 
Cavicchia 
Claiborne 
Dear 
Dempsey 
DeRouen 
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Lundeen Pattersda 
McClellan Patton 
McFarlane Pearson 
McGehee Peterson, Fla. 
McGrath Pierce 
McGroarty Pitteng#r 
Mahon Quinn 
Main Randoih 
Marcantonio Rankin 
Martin, Colo, Richare 4 
Massingale Rogers, ‘Okla, 
Meeks Romju¢ 
Miller Ryan 
Mitchell, Tenn. Sadows’i 
Monaghan Sanders Tex, 
Moritz Sauthoit 
Mott Schneicer, Wis, 
Murdock Schulte 
Nelson Scott 
Nichols Scrugham 
O'Malley Secrest 
Patman Shannii2 
NAYS—235 

Dingell Kopplefiann 
Dirksen Krame*t 
Ditter Lambeth 
Dobbins Lanha! 
Dockweiler Lea, Ca‘ if. 
Dondero Lesins*, 
Doughton Lewis, ‘‘olo, 
Doxey Lewis, J[d. 
Drewry Lord 
Driscoll Lucas 
Driver Ludlow’ 
Duffy, N. Y. McAnd: :ws 
Eaton McCor?:ack 
Ekwall McKee igh 
Evans McLavyvhlin 
Faddis McLea \: 
Fiesinger McLec«! 
Fish McMil}an 
Fitzpatrick McReyitiolds 
Flannagan McSwain 
Ford, Calif, Maas 
Frey Mapes 
Fuller Martin, Mass, 
Gavagan Mason. 
Gifford Maverick 
Gingery May 
Goodwin Mead 
Granfield Merritt, Conn, 
Greenwood Merritt, N. Y. 
Greever Michener 
Gregory Millard 
Gwynne Mitchell, Tl, 
Halleck Montague 
Hamlin Moran 
Hancock, N. Y. Norton 
Hancock, N.C, O'Brien 
Hart O'Connell 
Healey O’Connor 
Hennings O'Day 
Hess O'Leary 
Higgins, Conn. Oliver 
Higgins, Mass, O’Neal 
Hill, Ala. Owen 
Hobbs Palmisano 
Hollister Parks 
Holmes Peterson, Ga, 
Huddleston Pettengill 
Johnson, Tex. Peyser 
Johnson, W.Va. Pfeifer 
Jones Plumley 
Kahn Powers 
Kelly Rabaut 
Kennedy, Md. Ramsay 
Kennedy, N. Y. Ramspeck 
Kenney Ransley 
Kinzer Rayburn 
Kleberg Reed, Il. 
Kloeb Reed, N. Y. 
Kocialkowsk1i Reilly 

NOT VOTING—51 
Dietrich Jenkins, Ohio 
Doutrich Kee 
Duffey, Ohio Kerr 
Eagle Lamneck 
Edmiston Larrabee 
Ferguson Lehlbach 
Fernandez Maloney 
Green Mansfield 
Harlan Marshall 
Harter Montet 
Hartley Parsons 
Hope Perkins 
Jenckes, Ind. Polk 
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Smith, Wash. 
Spence 
Stack 
Stefan 
Stubbs 
Sweeney 
Thurston 
Tolan 
Turner 
Turpin 
Waligren 
Wearin 
Werner 
White 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Young 
Zimmerman 


Rich 
Richardson 
Risk 
Robertson 
Robinson, Utah 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, N. H. 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sandlin 
Schaefer 
Schuctz 
Seger 
Shanley 
Short 
Sirovich 
Sisson 
Smith, Conn. 
Smith, Va. 
Snell 

Snyder, Pa 
Somers, N. Y. 
South 
Starnes 
Stewart 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sutphin 
Taber 

Tarver 
Taylor,S.C 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Terry 

Thom 
Thomason 
Thompson 
Tinkham 
Tobey 

Tonry 
Treadway 
Umstead 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Warren 
Weaver 
Whelchel 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wilcox 
Williams 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton 
Woodrum 
The Speaker 


Reece 
Sanders, La. 
Sears 
Smith, W. Va. 
Steagall 
Sullivan 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thomas 
Utterback 
Welch 

West 
Zioncheck 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 


The Clerk called Mr. Speaker Byrns’ name, and he an- 


swered “nay.” 


So the bill was rejected. 
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The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mrs. Jenckes of Indiana (for) with Mr. Bell pees 
Mr. Green (for) with Mr. Bacharach (against 

Mr. Ferguson (for) with Mr. Cavicchia sagen). 

Mr. Dietrich (for) with Mr. Dear (against). 

Mr. Hope (for) with Mr. Kerr (against). 

Mr. Marshall (for) with Mr. Steagall (against). 
‘ Mr. Taylor of Colorado (for) with Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts 
against). 

Mr. Larrabee (for) with Mr. Lehlbach (against). 

Mr. Zioncheck (for) with Mr. Harlan (against). 

Mr. Doutrich (for) with Mr, Sullivan (against). 


General pairs: 

. Sears with Mr. Jenkins of Ohio. 
. Mansfield with Mr. Perkins 

. Lamneck with Mr. Bolton. 

. Bulwinkle with Mr. Hartley. 

. Maloney with Mr. Reece. 

. Eagle with Mr. Thomas. 

. Fernandez with Mr. Welch. 

. Claiborne with Mr. Harter. 

. Caldwell with Mr. Kee. 

. Polk with Mr. Sanders of Louisiana, 
. Montet with Mr. West. 

. Dempsey with Mr. Utterback. 
. Edmiston with Mr. DeRouen. 

. Brennan with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, my colleague the gentle- 
man from Indiana, Mr. LarraBEE, is unavoidably detained on 
account of illness in the family. If present, he would have 
voted “aye.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia. 
league, Mr. Smutu of West Virginia, is absent. 
present, he would have voted “no.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was rejected, and lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS—THE FRAZIER-LEMKE BILL 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, as we are about to finish 
the debate on the Frazier-Lemke bill and vote upon its pas- 
sage, I desire to take the opportunity to reiterate what I 
have previously said about this measure. 

As has been very clearly demonstrated in the debate here 
during the past 2 days, and as was well known for years by 
all who took the trouble to investigate, this bill is the great- 
est monstrosity which was ever presented to any legislature. 

If it ever was properly reported out of the Agriculture 
Committee, it should never have been so reported. The 
final vote to be taken today, in my opinion, not only justifies 
the attitude of a Rules Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, irrespective of which party is in power, but 
should completely justify the decision the Rules Committee 
has taken in reference to this measure. 

From the beginning the Rules Committee has always been 
willing to grant a hearing on an application for a rule for 
the consideration of this bill, provided that the request 
was presented by a majority of the members of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, irrespective of party. Such a request has 
never been presented. 

No legislature can conduct its business in town meeting. 
This bill typically justifies the futility of such a procedure. 
About 13,000 bills have been introduced into this Congress. 
Only about 400 will ever become public laws. If the theory 
of the advocates of this measure was carried to its logical 
conclusion, every one of the 13,000 bills would be brought 
on the floor for a town-meeting discussion. 

It is the function of the Rules Committee to determine 
just whether or not a bill is likely to pass the House. The 
result today will justify the attitude of the Rules Committee 
as to this particular measure. 

To bring on the floor of the House a bill just because it 
has behind it a demagogic appeal, or an outside influence, 
is contrary to the proper functioning of a legislative body 
and its committees. 

If anybody did not know before that this was purely an 
inflationary measure, they certainly know it now. A cruel, 
dastardly deception has been practiced on the farmer and 
even on some of the city dwellers in reference to this bill. 


Mr. Speaker, my col- 
Had he been 
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That deception should now be apparent to all, after we have 
wasted 3 days in considering this monstrosity, instead of 
proceeding to the consideration of the 260 bills already on 
the Union Calendar and about 50 bills on the House Cal- 
endar, all duly reported from the standing committees. 

The method of legislation by petition will again be demon- 
strated as inefficient and contrary to good legislative prac- 
tice. No bill has yet ever become a law which was brought 
before the House by the petition method. 

The letter read to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union today by the distinguished Speaker 
of the House, addressed to him by Mr. William Green, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor, is a succinct 
reiteration of the attitude of the wage earner of this country 
toward such an inflationary measure as this, the Frazier- 
Lemke bill. In my speech on the floor of the House on 
February 18 of this year, and again in my remarks in the 
Recorp of last Friday, May 8, I stated the position of Mr. 
Green and the wage earner toward this bill. 

If this measure ever became a law it would be ruinous to 
every wage earner in my district, where there are no farms, 
and to every wage earner throughout the country, and, fur- 
thermore, to most of the farmers of the Nation. 

During seven terms in Congress I have gladly supported 
every piece of legislation which would really help the farmer. 
Irrespective of the fact that there are only 6,000,000 farmers, 
including tenant farmers, in the whole country out of a 
population of over 127,000,000, and in addition to the fact 
that of the 50,000,000 wage earners in this country, only 
about 10,500,000, or about 20 percent, are employed on the 
farm, this bill would not help 4 percent of the farmers. It 
could not possibly help, by reason of its provisions, any 
farmer having a mortgage on his farm which exceeds the 
value of his farm, which is the situation in most instances 
where the farmer is now in stressful circumstances. There 
is no provision in the bill for the people in the cities who owe 
$21,000,000,000 in mortgages on their homes, as compared 
with about eight and one-half billion owed by all the farm- 
ers. Wherever the city home owner has been able to borrow 
funds from the Government, he has been compelled to pay 
5-percent interest. This bill would take over the mortgages 
on the farms at 1-percent interest. 

The city home owner can only refinance his mortgage at a 
valuation of from 60 to 80 percent. Under this bill farm 
mortgages would be taken over at 100 percent and the insur- 
ance companies would receive the billions of dollars to be 
expended by the Government. 

There are only about 33 percent of the farms in the coun- 
try which have any mortgages on them. Therefore, this bill 
would not help the other 66 percent of the farmers, who 
would have to pay the cost of the inflationary feature of the 
bill. 

Nobody believes that the bonds mentioned in this bill could 
ever be sold at 114 percent interest on collateral such as cattle 
and hogs. Therefore, the inflationary provisions of the bill 
would go into effect at once and we would have $3,000,000,000 
of printing-press money, which would increase the living ex- 
penses of the wage earner and consequently decrease the 
value of his wages. 

The Federal land-bank system, which has been so bene- 
ficial to the farmer, would be absolutely ruined, with a loss 
of about $113,000,000 invested by 600,000 farmers in the in- 
stitution and a further loss of $217,000,000 invested by the 
Government. 

Already about $2,000,000,000, comprising about 750,000 
loans, has been made to the farmers. 

Foreclosures have progressively decreased. There are now 
only about 19 foreclosures per 1,000 farms, which is sub- 
stantially the same as in 1926, the normal year before the 
depression. 

With the increase in commodity prices, statistics show 
that the farmers have been able to pay the interest on their 
farm mortgages so that there is a gross exaggeration in the 
statements as to the present-day condition of the farm 
population. 
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The unemployment existing today, which we are trying 
to remedy, is not in the farming sections, but in such dis- 
tricts as mine, where the building trade mechanics, for in- 
stance, are still out of employment after years of unem- 
ployment. It is they who know what suffering in the de- 
pression is as compared to the farmer, who would be the last 
person on earth who would ever starve. 

Most of the activity in support of this bill comes from the 
so-called farmer who owns thousands of acres of farm land 
and owes from forty to one hundred thousand dollars in mort- 
gages on their farms. That is not our conception of a 
farmer. We usually think of a farmer with a compara- 
tively few acres principally devoted to the maintenance of 
his family. Many of the chief agitators for this bill are, in 
our ‘opinion, big businessmen with big investments in farms, 
who never in their life handled a plowshare. We have seen 
them around Washington with their canes and spats. It is 
such people as they who have deceived the real farmer and 
the city dweller as to this bill. 

It may have been healthier to expose all this deception 
on the floor of the House, but I still feel that the attitude of 
the organization of the House toward this bill was justified 
and that the vote today will further justify it. 

Mr. AYERS. Mr. Speaker, the Frazier-Lemke bill to re- 
finance farm mortgages, now under consideration for the first 
time by Congress, has been under consideration by the people 
of this Nation since 1928. During these 8 years the people 
of the Nation have studied it and have come to understand 
it. It has been the subject of discussions and debates in 
every State legislature of this Nation. As a matter of fact, 
32 State legislatures have memorialized Congress to enact 
this bill into law, and every farm organization of the Nation 
is on record for it. 

INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT PREVENTS PROGRESS 

The powerful invisible government which we have always 
had to battle in order to pass any progressive legislation has 
been the obstacle that prohibited consideration of this bill 
by Congress for all this time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is not a relief bill. It is a farm- 
credit bill. We are only asking for farm credit in the same 
terms that industrial credit has been established for the 
industries of the Nation. This, in reality, is a farmers’ 
farm-credit bill and not a bankers’ farm-credit bill, and 
that is the reason the invisible government has delayed it so 
long and hopes to kill it in the end. 

Lack of understanding by Congress of a real farm-credit 
system and suppression of such understanding by the 
privileged interests of this Nation—the invisible government, 
if you please—is what has hindered farm-credit develop- 
ment, and in reality hindered recovery. 

FARMERS NOT ASKING CHARITY—JUST FAIR PLAY 


The farmer is not asking for charity in this bill, nor is he 
asking for relief, except that he be given credit on the same 
basis as industry. 

To set up a program under the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion through the enactment of this bill would be just ex- 
actly the same thing as has been set up for other industries 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. In the 
R. F. C. industries secure credit on a business basis and 
back their loans with property and securities. Under this 
bill the farmer is to secure credit through the Farm Credit 
Administration in exactly the same manner. It is just an 
ordinary business deal where the farmer hires money just 
the same as industry hires money now through the R. F. C. 

In both instances the system is based on local representa- 
tions, associations, cooperatives, and so forth. In one it is 
industrially owned and controlled and in the other it is 
farmer owned and farmer controlled. Take it all in all, it is 
a@ permanent system which is democratic in its nature and 
based upon cooperative principles which have been applied 
to credit for a long period in this and other countries. 

The stigma of aid or charity or relief is not attached to 
this system, which is meant for the solvent operator with a 
sound farm or ranch unit upon which, if given a fair 
chance, he can make a decent living and educate his 
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children. It will stabilize farm credit, it will lower costs of 
production, and it will lower prices to the consumer, and in 
the end will make more profits and add security and sta- 
bility all along the line; it will revive agriculture, the pri- 
mary industry of the nation, and oil the wheels of all other 
industry, thereby relieving unemployment and aiding labor 
in general. It will eliminate the distress cases which are 
now the problem of the Resettlement Administration, the 
Seed Loan Administration, and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. The summary is that it will put agriculture back 
on its feet. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say again that this is a farm-credit 
bill and not a farm-relief bill; but it is a farm-credit bill 
for the farmers and not a bankers’ farm-credit bill. That 
is the very reason why it has not been brought up for a vote 
long ago. If it were a bankers’ farm-credit bill, we would 
have no trouble in getting it up for consideration; and if it 
is defeated today, I am sure it will be because of the fact 
that it is not a bankers’ farm credit bill. O Mr. Speaker, 
I hope that Congress has waked up to its duty of represent- 
ing the people and not the privileged few. [Applause.] 

REACTIONARIES OF BOTH PARTIES TOGETHER 


Mr. Speaker, the opposition to the Frazier-Lemke bill 
comes from the same source and from the same interests 
which have opposed all the recovery legislation which we 
have passed during this administration. What “gets my 
goat” is that some of the administration leaders right here 
on the floor of this House are, in the consideration of this 
bill, throwing in with their avowed enemies. I just cannot 
understand it. It is too deep for me. That is not the way 
we do things out in my country. 

The opposition to this bill comes from Wall Street, from 
the international bankers, from those in control of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and from those who have had special 
privileges for so long that they have come to believe that 
they and they alone own and control this Government for 
their own benefit. They have organized under many decep- 
tive heads, the latest of which is the Liberty League, which 
league in their name is now fighting this bill for the simple 
reason that it is a farmers’ farm credit bill instead of a 
bankers’ farm credit bill. 

I have heard supporters of the Liberty League, the Econ- 
omy League, Wall Street, and the Tammany organization 
stand up on the floor of this House yesterday and today, cry- 
ing to the high heavens and shedding crocodile tears for the 
farmers and relating how they have always voted for and 
helped the farmers of this Nation, and that they are doing 
it now on this bill by voting against it. They infer that the 
farmer is misguided, they insist and state that they are 
coming to his rescue. They are self-appointed guardians of 
the farmer. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, let us call a spade a spade; that is 
what we do out in Montana, and that is what I have always 
done here. The farmer of this Nation does not need a 
guardian. He knows what he wants and he knows why. 
So if these so-called friends desire to help him, let them 
go with him on this bill. [Applause.] 

WALL STREET FARMERS FARM THE FARMER 


The special-privilege classes have always voted for agri- 
cultural measures in which they see 10 times the benefit to 
themselves as that which goes to the farmer. They usually 
wrote such measures and branded them as farmers’ legis- 
lation. ‘True, they supported the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and the legislation creating it, also the old Farm Board. 
They did that because they saw 4'2- to 6-percent interest 
coming to them on tax-exempt bonds which they would pur- 
chase to finance it, and, remember, the farmer in the end 
paid that interest, both on his loan and on the bonds, and 
then took up the slack on the tax exemption of the bonds. 

Now that this bill proposes that the Government refinance 
the farmer at 1'4-percent interest, they are for him 
being against it. That is what we call out home “hitting 
below the belt when the referee isn’t looking.” But what I 
am trying to do, Mr. Speaker, is to put this into “slow 
motion” so the picture will show the real facts. 
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A CAMPAIGN OF FEAR ON INFLATION 

The special privileged class is now using every effort to 
scare the people and to scare Congress into the belief that 
the Frazier-Lemke bill is an inflationary measure and there- 
fore dangerous to the safety of our money system and of 
our Government. True, it is inflationary to the extent that 
it expands our currency to the extent of $3,000,000,000, but 
please remember that this expansion is protected by more 
than twice that amount of idle gold bullion in the Treasury, 
and this expansion, not inflation, is further protected by first 
mortgages on the agricultural lands of this country—the 
best security in the world. 

ANSWER TO INFLATION CHARGE 

Let me remind you, Mr. Speaker, that inflation never 
occurred in any stable government in this world, and let me 
challenge our adversaries on that subject. 

The most peculiar thing that I have noticed since coming 
to Congress is that the special privileged few of this Nation 
have always branded as inflationary every piece of legisla- 
tion which helps the farmer and the toiler of the country; 
but according to their ideas nothing is inflationary that helps 
the bankers, the Wall Streeters, the industrial institutions, 
or big business. This inflation idea in a stable country like 
ours is just a bugaboo. It never has and cannot come about 
in a stable country. I shall answer that in detail later when 
I take up and answer the arguments that have been put up 
about the German marks. That has been a scarehead and a 
bugaboo on the floor yesterday and today. 

TAX DODGERS AND TAX REFUNDERS OPPOSE BILL 

The same tax dodgers and tax refunders who held sway 
and robbed the Treasury of the United States under the 
Mellon and Mills regimes, by evading just taxes and by secur- 
ing refunds equaling an amount greater than the Frazier- 
Lemke bill costs for refinancing farmers, are the same persons 
who are now branding this bill as inflationary and dangerous, 
and who are crying about the issuance of $3,000,000,000 worth 
of money backed by idle bullion and secured by first mort- 
gages on farm lands. They are the same persons, now or- 
ganized as Liberty Leaguers, and who strenuously opposed 
all tax bills which have been enacted by this administration, 
and who are fighting the present tax bill which proposes to 
levy a tax upon exorbitant corporation reserves. ‘These 
taxes upon exorbitant reserves are proposed primarily to 
force the companies having such reserves to pay them out 
as dividends to stockholders who in turn will be glad to pay 
income taxes and surtaxes on the same in order to secure 
their just dividends. They would put this money into circu- 
lation, which, in turn, would help relieve the depression. 
{Applause.] 

It might be worth while in this connection to take the 
time of the House to name just a few of these big corpora- 
tions now holding exorbitant reserves for the benefit of 
the big stockholders and to the detriment of the average 
stockholder. The United States Steel Corporation has a 
reserve of over $520,000,000. Just think of it. More 
than one-sixth the amount that it will take under the 
Frazier-Lemke bill to refinance farm mortgages. Then, the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey has in its reserve over 
$449,000,000; the American Telephone & Telegraph, $401,- 
000,000; General Motors, $270,000,000; the American Tobacco 
Co., one hundred and five million; the Atlantic & Pacific 
chain-store corporation, $100,000,000. 

The average stockholder of these companies would be 
mighty glad if these tremendous reserves were reduced to a 
reasonable amount, and they, as stockholders, had dis- 
tributed to them their just dividends. It is they who are 
entitled to it, but the big stockholders of these companies 
who are likewise stockholders in banks where these fabulous 
reserves are deposited, are the stumbling blocks in every 
instance. They keep these enormous reserves to make profits 
for themselves in their banking enterprises in which the 
average stockholder has no interest, and this is the way they 
do it: They buy tax-exempt bonds, through their banks, 
upon which they secure all the profits as stockholders of 
the bank which holds the reserves on deposit. It is a case 
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of using the other fellow’s money for their own gain and in 
beating him and beating the Government also to their own 
individual profit. 

Then there is another class of these exorbitant reserve cor- 
porations in which there is just a little difference, but which 
I consider worse than those I have just named. They are the 
“family corporations”, such as the Ford Motor Co. It has 
$580,000,000 in reserve, which is deposited in a Ford family 
bank, which purchases tax-exempt Government bonds upon 
which the rate of interest greatly exceeds that which is pro- 
vided the farmer shall pay under the Frazier-Lemke bill. 
Just think of it! One family corporation with a reserve of 
more than one-sixth the amount that is provided to refinance 
the farmers under this bill, and this family is not paying a 
penny of taxes on this income which they hold in reserve; 
but, on the contrary, through their family banking connec- 
tions, they are actually investing the money in tax-exempt 
and interest-earning Government seeurities. Of course, these 
families do not want to distribute these reserves because, 
first of all, if they did, the members of the family would have 
to pay an income tax and a surtax on the dividends dis- 
tributed to them; and, second, they would lose the interest the 
Government is paying them on this money which they should 
primarily pay to the Government. 

I could go on with a recitation of the same state of affairs 
with the Morgans, the Mitchells, the Chases, the Kuhns, the 
Loebs, the Melions, the Du Ponts, the Mills, and many other 
family Liberty League enemies of this bill. All of these peo- 
ple are against the farmer being refinanced directly through 
the Government as is proposed by this bill because it would 
tend to break down their bond racket. Im short, they are 
fighting this bill because it is a farmer’s bill and not a 
banker’s bill. 

INFLATION CANNOT EXIST IN A STABLE GOVERNMENT—GERMAN ARGUMENT 
REFUTED 

The inflation argument on the floor of the House since we 
commenced the consideration of this bill has really become 
emotional. Almost hysterically we have been reminded of 
the great inflation of the German mark after the World War, 
and have been warned that this bill is a first step toward the 
same disaster that came to the German mark. Now, let me 
remind you, Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, that 
in all the history of the world, inflation has never occurred 
anywhere at any time in a stable government. Let us remem- 
ber that when the armistice was signed Germany was the 
most unstable of all governments on the globe, and the Ger- 
man leaders were wise enough to deliberately and intention- 
ally take advantage of that fact and issue untold quantities 
of paper money and ruin the value of their currency, thereby 
wiping out their debt. But you will remember that these Ger- 
man marks were not backed by any gold that Germany had, 
nor were they backed by any gold that she was to get in the 
future; hence she wiped out her debt and vastly increased her 
own wealth; first, by wiping out her debt; and second, by pre- 
serving and keeping her gold; and third, by not obligating 
any gold she might acquire in the future. 

The German situation is absolutely no argument in this 
case, for this bill proposes to put the idle gold of the Treasury 
and the lands of this Nation back of the money that is to be 
issued for the refinancing of agricultural loans. 

This inflation argument is only a straw man being put up 
with the hope that the Congress will put on its boxing gloves 
against it and lose sight of the real issue, namely, refinancing 
the farmer with the best security in the world. I beg of you, 
Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, do not let them 
fool you with this straw man. 

FEDERAL RESERVE GETS ITS MONEY AT COST OF PRINTING-—-WHY CANNO™ 
THE FARMER GET HIS AT A REASONABLE RATE OF INTEREST? 

The same people and the same interests who are putting 
up this inflation straw man are the persons and the interests 
who during the last 10 years have manipulated by amend- 
ments the Federal Reserve law so that today the Govern- 
ment is printing and delivering to the Federal Reserve 
System all of the currency of the Nation, except the $1 bills 
which are issued against the silver in the Treasury, for just 
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the cost of printing. That is a fact, Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House; the Government is not receiving one item 
of interest on the currency issued to the Federal Reserve 
System. The Government’s credit is back of that currency, 
yet all of the profits are made by individual bankers. All 
that the Government gets is the cost of the paper, the ink, 
and the printing, which averages about 30 cents per thou- 
sand dollars. 

Now that the farmers of the Nation are asking that cur- 
rency be issued to the extent of $3,000,000,000, which is only 
about half of what has been issued to the Federal Reserve, 
and to be secured by the best security in the Nation, upon 
which they, the farmers, will pay 1!2-percent interest and 
amortize the principal at 1% percent per annum, the 
supporters of the Federal Reserve brand it as inflation. 

Now, let us compare the money that is issued to the Fed- 
eral Reserve with that which is proposed to be issued by 
this bill. The Federal Reserve gets its money absolutely free 
except for the cost of printing, which is 30 cents per thou- 
sand dollars, while under this bill the money to be issued 
will draw interest at the rate of $15 per annum on each 
thousand dollars. In other words, the money to be issued 
under this bill will bring into the Government 50 times as 
much as that which is issued to the Federal Reserve, and 
under this bill it will all be profit to the Government, whereas 
under the Federal Reserve issue the Government receives no 
profit at all—just the cost of printing. 

NO NEW BUREAUS REQUIRED 
To refinance the agricultural indebtedness and to make 


the loans under the Frazier-Lemke bill will not require any | 
new machinery nor any new bureaus, boards, or commissions, | 
| with it. 


and no profit-making enterprise or enterprises will be set up 
as are set up through the Federal Reserve System, for all of 
its member banks are private profit-making organizations. 
Under this bill the loans are to be made through the present 
Farm Credit Administration, which is already in operation 
and working. The program under this bill is not new at 
all. It is simply a program to have the money issued to the 
Farm Credit Administration and it to make the loans with its 
present organization, each applicant paying the initial ex- 
pense incidental to his loan. 
INFLATION IS IN ARGUMENT AND NOT IN BILL 

Mr. Speaker, before passing this inflation straw man, 
which has been set up by the enemies of this bill, permit me 
to say that I have recognized some real “inflation” in the 
arguments presented against the bill. But it is not money 
inflation. It is lobby and propaganda inflation. I have 
heard ideas and facts inflated to the greatest extent I have 
ever recognized since coming to Congress. For instance, just 
before the opening of the argument on this bill a 20-page 
mimeographed summary and analysis of the bill was delivered 
to the offices of the Members of the House. It is real propa- 
ganda against the bill. Some of the statements in it are so 
inflated that they are really amusing. One statement in 
particular advises us that 66 percent of the farms of the 
United States are not mortgaged. That statement is real 
lobby inflation. Then this propaganda program went on to 
say that this bill would hurt 85 percent of the farmers rather 
than help them. What do you think about that for lobby 
inflation? Then it went on to say that the Federal land 
bank system would be ruined. What do you think about 
that statement for real lobby inflation? [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

According to the best information I can get from reliable 
sources, 80 percent or more of the farm acreage of the Nation 
is mortgaged; and certainly it takes acreage to produce the 
agricultural products which feed and clothe a Nation of more 
than 125,000,000 people, so the inflation we are confronted 
with today is the inflation of lobbying and propaganda 
against this bill. 

INTEREST AND TAXES OF FARMERS MUST BE REDUCED 


I look upon this bill as necessary to bring agriculture back 
to a reasonable level of prosperity. We can legislate on all 
other subjects until we are black in the fact, but we can 
never return a substantial and permanent prosperity to this 
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country until we have restored the buying power of the 
farmer, and we cannot expect the farmer to regain his buy- 
ing power so long as all of his profits go into interest and 
taxes. We must reduce his interest rate and we must reduc? 
his taxes—he will do the rest and prosperity will be restored. 

Can any Member of this House give any reason why the 
farmer should not get money at the same rate of interest 
that the big corporations are paying on their loans? That 
is one oi the first steps in restoring his buying power, and, as 
soon as we restore his buying power, farm mortgages become 
one of the best classes of security in the Nation. 
FARMERS AND TOILERS FORCED INTO DEBT AND THEN THEIR SECURITIES 

DEFLATED 

During the World War and during the reconstruction days 
thereafter our Government loaned billions of dollars to the 
Allies at 14% and 2 percent and, by the way, this money 
was raised by the sale of Liberty bonds to the people of the 
Nation. From June 1917 to May 1919 over $21,000,000,000 
was raised in that way. These bonds carried a rate of inter- 
est of 34% percent and upward, and were sold to millions of 
people who could not afford to buy them. As a matter of 
fact, they were sold to people who had to borrow the money 
to buy them. Farmers and workingmen were really coerced 
into buying them for fear they would be charged with being 
German sympathizers. Some of the purchasers never saw 
the bonds. They were left with the banks as security. In 
this way the farmer was being actually forced into debt. 
Then after the war was over, and along in 1920, Wall Street 
manufactured a little depression for no other reason than 
to knock the bottom out of the farm prices, including lands 
and all farm products. This took the bond market down 
Then all farmers and laborers of the country ac- 
tually had to have money. They had no credit and were 
forced to sell their bonds far below par. When the bonds 
got into the hands of the same people who are now fighting, 
and always have fought the Frazier-Lemke bill, the bond 
market went up to par and better and has stayed there ever 
since. These fellows were profiteers at the expense of the 
producers and toilers of this Nation. [Applause.] 


FOREIGN LOANS HELPED INDUSTRY BUT INJURED FARMERS 


This is not all, Mr. Speaker, on the subject with which 
these same people should be charged. See what you think of 
this: The Government loans made to foreign countries were 
in most instances conditioned that the money loaned be used 
for American purchases, and the big manuacturers of this 
country received the benefits of excellent profits by reason 
of these loans to the foreign countries. 

Now, let us analyze the condition that has put the farmer 
in the position where it has become necessary for him to 
have the benefit of the Frazier-Lemke bill. First, he was 
forced in debt by war conditions. Second, he was forced 
to sell his bonds at a loss. Third, he could not abandon 
his farm and he had no place else to go, so he went on and 
produced the raw materials to the manufacturer at a loss 
whereby the manufacturer made his profits on the moneys 
we loaned to the foreign countires. Fourth, the foreign 
countries repudiated their debts, which necessitated the 
making up of that sum to carry this country along, and it 
thereby increased the farmer’s taxes in order that his own 
country be maintained. Fifth, when he could not pay his 
taxes and interest, the machinery of the law was put into 
effect to take his farm, either by mortgage foreclosure or by 
tax title. And now when he needs the benefit of the country 
he has protected and the interests he has helped we find 
those interests foremost in the arena fighting him. 

These same interests that are opposing the Frazier-Lemke 
bill, first, on the pretext that it is inflation and, second, on 
the pretext that the Government cannot afford to issue 
$3,000,000,000 worth of money to refinance the farmer, were 
the same people who urged the loans to foreign countries. 
On these loans there is now over thirteen and one-half bil- 
lion dollars repudiated; nevertheless, these same enemies of 
the Frazier-Lemke bill, these profiteers on war loans, these 
profiteers under the Federal Reserve System, hold this 
$3,000,000,000 money issue, with the best security in the 
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world back of it, up to the people of the Nation and up to 
Congress as absolutely ruinous. Their argument is just not 
consistent. [Applause.] 

FARMERS ASK ONLY FOR AN EVEN BREAK 

Mr. Speaker, under the Frazier-Lemke bill the farmers are 
not asking for charity. Far be it from that. They are 
simply asking the Government to treat them the same as it 
treats other industries and to give them an opportunity to 
pay their debts by loans at a rate of interest which they can 
bear. They ask the same opportunity to borrow money from 
the Government that is given to the industrial interests of 
the country. 

I have called to the attention of this House several times 
during this and the last Congress that private industry 
cannot continue to prosper unless agriculture prospers. I 
reiterate that agriculture is the basic industry of this Nation, 
and it can only prosper by reducing its interest rate and its 
taxes; and the passage of the Frazier-Lemke bill is a full step 
to reduce the interest rate; and when that is done the States 
and the Government will go together to reduce the taxes and 
the purchasing power of the farmer will be restored; and 
then, and not until then, will prosperity return. 

I implore you, Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, to 
give us an even break; that is all we ask, and that is all this 
bill provides for. An even break is just to treat us as indus- 
try is treated and to permit us to borrow money at the same 
rate of interest that industry pays. ‘We are offering the 
Government better security than industry, for we are offering 
them the basis of all weaith of this Nation—a first mortgage 
on our agricultural lands. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under leave given to all 
Members on May 14 to extend their remarks, I desire to pre- 
sent what I believe were the reasons why the Frazier-Lemke 
farm debt refinance act was defeated. 

During the coming campaign, many reasons will be given. 
Some will say that William Green’s letter, read by Speaker 
Byrns, was the decisive stroke. In my opinion, Green’s let- 
ter had no effect whatever. 

Do you suppose that the 22 Republicans who deserted the 
cause on the final vote were influenced by Green? Do you 
think the old reactionary Republicans, the real hardshells, 
were influenced by Green? If they were, it is the first time 
in history this was ever done. Do you think Green influenced 
the old-line reactionary Democrats? The reading of the let- 
ter by the Speaker of the House no doubt did influence some 
wavering Democrats, and even then it was not the letter 
so much as it was the words of admonition of the Speaker, 
who is personally the best-liked man in Congress. The ad- 
ministration could not have picked a better man to admonish 
the House, and, of course, the administration knew it. Be- 
sides that, Mr. Byrns was honestly against the bill and always 
has been. 

There were two principal reasons why the bill was de- 
feated; one reason applying to all Democrats and one rea- 
son applying to almost everyone who voted against it. The 
first reason was: That if the measure passed, it would have 
to be passed by Democrats, they having 322 members out of 
a total of 435. The President was against the measure, as 
he claimed it was against his financial policy, and the ap- 
peal was made to Democrats to support the President. That 
sentiment was uttered time and time again on the floor of 
the House during the debate. Speakers did not overlook tell- 
ing the Democratic membership that this was a Republican 
measure, being introduced by W1Lt1amM LEMKE, of North Da- 
kota, a nonpartisan Republican, and really the one man who 
was responsible for Roosevelt’s vote in North Dakota in 1932. 
But that was all forgotten. It was forgotten in the fall of 
1934 when the Democrats in North Dakota tried to defeat 
him; it will be forgotten this time when the Democrats will 
try to do the same thing. 

This appeal to party regularity and to follow the Presi- 
dent was one of the big factors in defeating the measure. 

A second reason was that there were a great number of 
the Members who believed this measure was nothing but an 
attempt to inflate the currency. If that term “inflation” 
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did not influence a great many, it at least gave a great many 
the “excuse” they were looking for. The Republicans bel- 
lowed loud and long on this term “inflation”, and many of 
the Republicans who would have liked to help the farmers 
were scared pink by this bugaboo, “inflation.” 

Every week in the year, yes, every day in the year, we 
are issuing currency in the same way. Of the $5,000,000,000 
in circulation, the Federal Reserve Board has issued 80 per- 
cent of it. Issued it on what? Issued it upon securities de- 
posited with the Secretary of the Treasury. This security 
may be Government bonds—it may be commercial paper. 
There is no limit to what can be issued in this way. The 
Reserve Board pays no interest on this money. The Treas- 
ury Department hands over the new currency on this se- 
curity and the Reserve Board collects the interest on the 
security deposited and collects the interest on the money 
every day it stays in circulation. In this way the private 
interests of the country collect double interest. More than 
that, the currency issued to the Reserve Board can be and 
is loaned out in credit 10 times, 20 times, as much as 50 
times, and thus interest is collected on untold millions of 
“book” money. 

All the Frazier-Lemke bill attempted to do was to cut out 
this “private grab” in interest and furnish the money to re- 
finance farm debts. By cutting out this “private interest 
grab” the rate to farmers could be reduced and at the same 
time the Government would receive an income from its money 
which would wipe out the United States Government debt in 
47 years. Of course, if this were done, the “private moncy 
fraternity” would lose their interest grab and, therefore, the 
“money interests”, including the Bankers Association of 
America, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Wall Street, and their puppets began the chorus of “infla- 
tion, inflation.” 

This was the real thing that defeated the bill, just as the 
words “death sentence” defeated the power bill twice in the 
last session. It was a play on words that worked. I think 
many of the Republicans knew better, but they were not look- 
ing for reasons, they were looking for excuses. The reaction- 
ary or conservative Republicans represent the “money oli- 
garchy of the North” and the reactionary or conservative 
Democrats represent the same interest in the South. When 
the call goes out to support the “money changers”, Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia, regardless of party, rush to the rescue. 
A few examples may be in order. The Senator from Virginia 
is so conservative and heeds the call of the money changers 
so willingly that the Republicans in Virginia endorse him on 
their ticket. The Congressman from New York, a Republican, 
rails day after day about the terrific expenses of the Demo- 
cratic Government, but when a bill comes up which will give 
millions to the “special interests”, he rushes across the Cham- 
ber and embraces the doctrine of the Democratic leadership. 
Birds of one feather always flock together, and I will defy 
anyone, anywhere, to find any difference in the attitude of 
the Congressman from New York and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia on subjects such as banking and currency, ship subsidy, 
loans to railroads, banks, insurance companies, outlandish 
appropriations for the Army and Navy, and all other kindred 
subjects. This attitude is not the Congressman’s fault—he 
represents people who have these views—and in this he is a 
true representative. 

While the bill had to run the gantlet of all these reasons 
and excuses and false philosophy, the two constant, unerring, 
and all-weather friends of the bill were the National Farm- 
ers’ Union of America and the Reverend Father Charles E. 
Coughlin, of Detroit. From President Edward H. Everson 
and Secretary E. E. Kennedy, of the National Farmers’ 
Union, down to every State office and every local in America 
came support to this bill. The Farmers’ Union is composed 
of the real tillers of the soil, and not the swivel-chair farmers 
who have received big checks from the enforced scarcity pro- 
gram of the New Deal. Without the untiring efforts of these 
two national officers of the Farmers’ Union, the measure 
would never have come to a vote in the House. The men 
who plow and sow and reap—the men and women who are 
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fighting for a mere chance to stay in the “old family home”— 
can point with just pride to the work done by their trusted 
officers. 

Rev. Father Charles E. Coughlin has endeared himself to 
millions of suffering farm people. It is the first time in 
American history that the prejudice of religious differences 
has been entirely eliminated among the many millions of 
farm people, and I am sure that those farmers will pray for 
his continued health and strength to carry on in a righteous 
cause. Without his help, this measure would never have 
come to a vote. 

The farmers owe a debt of gratitude to the hundreds of 
labor councils of America who urged the passage of this bill. 
and a greater debt of gratitude to those labor leaders in Con- 
gress who stood up for the farmers in defiance of the orders 
issued by labor’s national leader. In spite of this unsus- 
pected thrust in their back, the farmers of America, through 
their Representatives in Congress, will still support the just 
cause of labor. 

The farmers know now who their enemies are. They know 
who their friends are. They are now prepared to go into 
a real battle, having definitely drawn the enemies’ fire. The 
farm people may be left by this Congress unprotected, but 
their spirits cannot be subdued. Important history will be 
made in the next few months, and the farmers of America 
will be vital factors in writing that history. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, this House 
will vote today on the so-called Frazier-Lemke bill which 
provides for refinancing farm mortgages at lower interest 
rates and with opportunity to pay off the debts. From the 
standpoint of the debt-burdened farmer this is the most 
important and most-needed legislation which has come be- 
fore this Congress. The bill has been before Congress since 
1930 and was reported favorably by the House Committee on 
Agriculture on May 3 a year ago. The Rules Committee re- 
fused to grant a rule by which it could be brought before the 
House and it was necessary for those of us who favor this 
legislation to resort to the use of a petition to discharge the 
committee and bring the bill up for consideration. 

The necessity for genuine farm-credit relief is a result of 
many years of oppression of our American farmers. Farm- 
ers buy their necessities in the sellers’ market at the sellers’ 
prices and sell their products in the buyers’ market at the 
buyers’ prices. They pay the freight on everything that they 
buy and pay the freight on everything that they sell. A very 
large proportion of the dollar paid by the consumer is re- 
tained by the large distributing corporations which pay enor- 
mous salaries and dividends on watered stock. 

Agricultural producers have operated under even worse 
conditions since 1921, when they were forced into a depres- 
sion, and they have been down ever since. It has now been 
conclusively proven that the Federal Reserve officials acted 
deliberately at that time to deflate the farmer by destroying 
his credit. This was done by demanding payment on his 
notes, denying him further credit, and forcing him to sell his 
products upon a glutted market. This procedure destroyed 
his market and forced prices below cost of production. The 
losses ran into billions of dollars. His farm-land values also 
shrank, and he has been required to sell his products since 
1921 at prices out of all proportion with reference to parity 
with prices he is required to pay. A system that will not 
provide cost of production to the farmer is indefensible. 

In view of the action of the Federal Reserve officials in 
1921 it is only fair that the Government now use the power 
of the Federal Reserve System to extend credit aid to the 
farmer similar to that which it extends to business. The 
plan proposed in this bill will accomplish this result. Under 
the present Federal Reserve law, the procedure when new 
Federal Reserve note paper money is issued is as follows: 
The business interests borrow money from the banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve System. The banks take 
the promissory notes or other securities to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s agent, who issues Federal Reserve notes to them 
without interest. These Federal Reserve notes pass freely as 
money and are accepted the same as any other paper money. 
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This legislation merely proposes to aid the farmer in the 
same manner. Under its provisions when the farmer bor- 
rows money from the Farm Credit Administration giving 
his land mortgage as security, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, acting as the farmer’s bank, is allowed to go to the 
Federal Reserve Board’s agent and receive from him Federal 
Reserve notes. The only substantial difference is that under 
this legislation the Government will realize a profit from 
the transaction, when the farmers pay the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration 142-percent interest for the use of the money. 
Under the present Federal Reserve System nothing is paid 
the Government for the use of the new money except the 
very slight cost of the printing and handling. 

The opponents of this bill have made emotional appeals 
for its defeat because they say it will result in inflation. 
Those who are alarmed over inflation, however, say nothing 
about the deflation through which the farmer has passed. 
They ignore the fact that many of the farmers are today 
struggling to pay mortgage debts incurred during the high 
war-time prices, of a 50-cent dollar, and that the dollars 
which farmers are called upon to pay back now are of much 
higher value. 

When Federal Reserve notes or paper money is issued to 
finance business activities that is regarded as sound policy 
and instead of being called inflation it is termed “a flexible 
and elastic currency system.” In order te meet the objec- 
tions of those who fear inflation, however, the steering com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, has approved and sponsored 
several amendments. One of these amendments author- 
ized the President to use the stabilization fund and the 
free gold in the Treasury to back any Federal Reserve notes 
issued under this proposed law. Another amendment which 
has already been adopted provides that only real estate can 
be mortgaged to the Government, removing the provision 
which allow loans on farm personal property. Another 
amendment which has received approval limits the amount 
of the loan to 80 percent of the fair value of the property. 

Mr. Speaker, hundreds of thousands of American farmers 
have already lost their homes, their business assets, and their 
means of making a livelihood. Insurance companies, banks, 
and other creditors have foreclosed on them, and they have 
been evicted. The situation in our agricultural sections is 
still very serious. It is estimated that today farmers are 
losing their homes and property, which in many cases repre- 
sents the entire savings of the life-long toil of several gen- 
erations, at the rate of about 2,000 per week. About one- 
fourth of these foreclosures are being made by the Federal 
land banks, the governmental agency which we have been 
told here is taking care of the farm-credit situation. This 
record shows that the Federal land banks are not saving 
and cannot save the farmers. May I not say that I am not 
against the Federal land banks, which are the agents of 
the Farm Credit Administration, but I believe that they 
should have the same authority and advantages to function 
in the interest of the farmer that the Federal Reserve System 
banks have to function in the interests of business. 

Years of economic oppression have driven the farmer to 
such a low financial level that unless we act at once millions 
of them will not survive. Threugh the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation urban busi- 
ness has been saved from foreclosure and bankruptcy. Did 
those who now cry inflation criticize the issuance of billions 
of dollars in currency and credit to insurance companies and 
business interests generally to save them? The Frazier- 


_ Lemke bill is the only legislation which has been introduced 


in this Congress which will do the same thing for the great 
American agricultural business. 

For years American farmers have been the victims of those 
who control their credit and the operations of an outmoded 
private banking system which exploits them and takes the 
fruits of their long hours of labor. The Nation’s money 
monopolists have used our private banking and credit sys- 
tem to enrich themselves and to deflate and exploit the 
farmers and the producers of the Nation until they have 
almost become the serfs of the money changers, 
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Mr. Speaker, the banking, monetary, and credit system 
now in private hands and manipulated by them in the inter- 
ests of their small group, should belong to the people and 
be controlled by them through their representatives. The 
Frazier-Lemke bill will help to break the grip of these ex- 
ploiters. It is a step in the direction of the ultimate goal. 
It should be passed today to give the farmers genuine relief 
from the staggering burden, high interest rates, and an 
opportunity to pay off the principal of their debts. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mtr. Speaker, “Equal rights to all, special 
privileges to none.” ‘That phrase has been uttered millions 
of times by public speakers since the immortal Thomas 
Jefferson first expressed it. 

Who is the man or woman, after reading this bill, that can 
say it extends equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none? 

Although I come from a district entirely within the limits 
of one of the large cities of the country, I have honestly and 
faithfully been doing everything I can to assist the farmers, 
because, as I have often said, I fully realize that the unem- 
ployment situation in the cities will never be eliminated until 
there is prosperity among the farmers of the country. Of 
course, we cannot sell what we manufacture in the cities 
unless there is a market, and that market can only be created 
when all the citizens of our country have money to spend. 
With that thought in view, I repeat, I have supported legisla- 
tion that would be beneficial to the farming interests, and it 
is my purpose to continue to support proper legislation when I 
feel that it will be helpful to the farmers, which means it will 
be beneficial to the people I represent who manufacture that 
which the farmer buys. 

The author of the measure as well as others who are sup- 
porting the bill have stated that they are not doing anything 
in the bill that the Federal Reserve bank has not been doing. 
Not only in connection with this legislation, but many times 
on this floor, you have heard the argument in regard to 
Federal Reserve banks being permitted to issue Federal Re- 
serve notes. If that system is wrong, then the law that per- 
mits the Federal Reserve banks to issue Federal Reserve notes 
should be repealed, but surely we are not going to correct 
that situation by passing this legislation, because two wrorgs 
will not make a right. 

I honestly feel this bill, if it is ever enacted into law, will 
be the start of a period of inflation that cannot be stopped. 
I am firmly convinced that inflation means destruction. 

If we are to provide ways and means for the farmers to 
secure loans through a Government agency on the basis as 
provided in this bill, then we must do the same for the home 
owners, for the hospitals, the churches, the hotels, the apart- 
ment-house owners, as well as for the owners of the stores 
and factories. If you are to extend equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none, no one who votes for this bill can 
deny the same right to the others that I have mentioned. 

Under the provisions of the pending measure, although it 
provides for $3,000,000,000, it will take at least $9,000,000,000 
to finance all of the farm mortgages in the country on this 
basis, and if the Government is to take over the city mort- 
gages, the amount needed will be anywhere between thirty 
and fifty billion dollars. If that will not ultimately lead to 
inflation, expansion of the currency, or whatever you want to 
call it, then what does it mean? 

I do not question the honesty and sincerity of any Member 
of the House but I do question their logic. Are proponents 
of the measure in agreement on the outstanding question 
involved—that of inflation or expansion of the currency? 
If you have listened to the debate, of course, you must answer 
this question in the negative. The author denies it will lead 
to inflation, as do many who have consistently advocated 
passage of the bill, while others evade that question. How- 
ever, it remained for one outstanding Member of this House, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. NicHots], whose ability 
cannot be questioned and whose frankness we all have ad- 
mired, to declare without reservation that beyond question 
the bill will bring expansion of the currency, and he further 
stated that this is the outstanding reason that compelled him 
to support it. He further forcibly declared that everyone 
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knew that the bonds could not be sold with the rate of in- 
terest provided, and the only way the money could be 
secured would be to issue currency. 

The danger sign, “Stop, look, and listen,’”’ should be in evi- 
dence here today. Who will buy bonds paying such a rate of 
interest? It is inconceivable that the public will invest. If 
this be so, as Mr. Nichols says, then the bonds will remain 
with a Government agency and the currency comes forward. 
The three billion will be followed by other billions, and if 
equal rights are advanced to all, those billions, when you have 
taken care of the home owner and other property owners, I 
repeat, will mount to anywhere from thirty to fifty billion. 

You have heard the views of the American Federation of 
Labor as expressed by Mr. William Green, president, speak- 
ing for the executive council. Let me quote in part from that 
letter: 

Labor knows and understands that the proposal to print and cir- 
culate billions of currency as proposed in the Frazier-Lemke bill 
will very likely affect the economic well-being and status of labor. 
We know quite well that when inflation of this kind and character 
embodied in the Frazier-Lemke bill is adopted commodity prices 
rise but wages stand still. We cannot subscribe to this sort of eco- 
nomic philosophy. Labor would suffer in living standards, reduced 
buying power, and the problem of unemployment would become 
more acute. There are other features of the bill which are highly 
objectionable. 

For this reason we call upon our friends in Congress to vote 
against the enactment of this legislation. We are confident that 
the best interests of the wage earners of the Nation would suffer 
very greatly if by any chance the Frazier-Lemke bill would be 
enacted into law. 

The American Legion that fought for years for the payment 
of the adjusted-compensation certificates refused at all times 
to endorse a bill that provided for the payment of the certifi- 
cates through the medium of printing currency. The Legion 
saw the dangers of inflation. These patriotic men, much as 
they wanted the certificates paid, stood solidly against 
inflationary measures. 

We need not go back a hundred years for examples as to 
what has happened when a country has provided for ex- 
pansion of the currency. Just look at what happened in 
Russia, Italy, Austria, Germany, France, and other countries 
that tried this in recent years. 

Only last night I was talking to a special correspondent of 
@ newspaper who made several visits to Russia. He hap- 
pened to be there during the inflation period of 1923, and he 
related an experience that is an example of what occurs 
when the printing presses start running, printing currency. 
The Russian ruble was at one time worth around 50 cents 
in our money. The printing presses were going in 1923 
when he was in Russia. He told me he was required to pay 
75,000,000 rubles for a duck that he later had roasted for 
dinner. The farmer who sold him the duck for 75,000,000 
rubles was required to pay 150,000,000 rubles, or the price of 
two ducks, to secure 5 pounds of sugar. This shows the 
farmer received plenty of paper for his duck, but he was 
required to pay plenty of paper to secure 5 pounds of sugar. 

In Germany it took a market basket full of currency to 
buy sufficient food to last over the week end. Ninety-five 
percent of the savings accounts in that country were wiped 
out during the inflation period, and all insurance policies 
became worthless. One could go on at length giving ex- 
amples of the destruction that follows a period of inflation. 

The good people I represent depend upon me to protect 
them against destructive legislation. I would not be true to 
the trust imposed in me if I did not oppose this bill. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, that’s the question, What is 
inflation, or how many kinds of inflation are there? 

And would currency issued on farm-loan bonds of 80 per- 
cent of the reasonably estimated or appraised value, with 40 
percent gold reserves behind the bonds, be inflation, or 
issuing printing-press or wall-paper currency? 

Recently there was an open, running debate in Congress 
of 6 hours, and throughout that prolonged talkfest no Mem- 
ber got anywhere near explaining the definition of inflation, 
and none ventured to say that currency issued as was pro- 
posed in the Frazier-Lemke bill could by the widest and 
wildest stretch of the imagination be called inflation of the 
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German kind, where there was not a scintilla of value back 
of the mark. 

There were those who voted for the Frazier-Lemke bill 
who are for sound money and against cheap or depreciated 
currency, and supported the bill to give the hard-pressed 
farmers a break and a chance to pay farm hands a good 
wage and make several crops and get on their feet. 

I did that very thing, after careful investigation and vot- 
ing for a number of perfecting amendments, and all the 
while keeping in mind how willing America was to help 
European countries to over twenty billions without any 
security, while our farmers are willing to put up their land 
as security for the refinancing they desire, which is the most 
valuable thing in the world—land—from which comes the 
sustenance of human life. 

Thus with so many interests in disagreement in regard to 
“inflation” it is clear that not too many understand what it 
is all about. From Wall Street to the labor leaders, the 
President, Speaker of the House, Democratic and Repub- 
lican Members, farmers, and the head of the Committee on 
Labor, Mr. Connery, we have a confusion of voices on the 
subject. 

Prof. Lewis Haney, of the New York University, makes the 
inquiry, Who started the present inflationary moves? 

He thus goes on to say that the Hoover administration 
began to let dcwn the bars with its R. F. C., Federal Farm 
Board, and nibbling at the standard for our money. The 
Roosevelt administration ran away with the idea. 

It both devalued the dollar and abandoned the gold stand- 
ard, thus making its Federal Reserve notes no better than 
greenbacks. It has made all of us, through our Government, 
debtors by borrowing at the banks and issuing billions in 
checks which are no better than greenbacks. 

It has put its notes, which are almost noninterest bearing, 
into the banks, thus creating deposits which are the basis 
for checks—deposit currency—that are no better than 
greenbacks. 

How much better than greenbacks are its silver certificates? 

Why not go ahead and kill all the wasteful spending and 
distribution of our funds by the bureaucrats? 

Who started the move to “lighten the burden of debt’? 
The Roosevelt administration did. It was under this slogan 
that they went ahead with inflation, borrowing, farm bo- 
nuses, organization of unproductive “work relief” armies, 
artificial lowering of interest rates, and other devices for 
destroying our savings. 

One idea in the Frazier-Lemke bill was to make farm 
owners out of farmers who could not pay for their farms— 
to give farms away. Well, is that any worse than the at- 
tempt to make laborers out of men by giving them work to 
do that does not pay—giving wages for boondoggling? Is 
it any worse than giving people cheap housing that they can- 
not pay for? Is it any worse than sinking our savings in 
unproductive public works? 

Much of organized labor was for the Frazier-Lemke bill, 
but one branch helped to defeat it. Why, then, should or- 
ganized labor defend schemes for giving labor incomes that 
are not earned, and if not earned cannot be paid? Why can 
they not see that inflation of any kind endangers their real 
incomes? 

The whole show has come down to an effort by selfish 
“pressure groups” to get something for nothing. And it all 
has the same outcome, namely, the destruction of our sav- 
ings by taxation and by inflation, both of which kill thrift. 

Now that the different kinds of inflationists are at odds; 
and the New Dealers, Coughlinites, and Townsendites are 
clashing—to say nothing of internal struggles between Ickes 
and Hopkins—is it not a good time to call a halt to the whole 
process of dividing up the carcass? 

I do not believe that the average American likes it or can 
see any sense in it. He says to himself, “I might as well get 
mine’’, but he adds, “as long as others are doing it.” Thus 
I believe if we quit the whole mess at once and restore an 
economy of common sense, we will find that most of us will be 
glad to get back to sound money and productive employment. 
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We want to earn our incomes and to be able to keep what we 
earn. 

If we can only stop the waste and have reasonable certainty 
as to our savings and investments, we will gladly pay the taxes 
and give the relief necessary to tide over the readjustment 
and to balance the Budget. Only thus can we attain real 
prosperity. 

The head of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Green, 
took the President Roosevelt or administration side of the 
issue, or against the farmer, while there was a hard counter 
from A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, located in Washington. He wrote to Congressman 


WITHROw, as follows: 
May 6, 1936. 

Dear SIR AND BROTHER: I am enclosing herewith copies of letters 
I have just addressed to Senator Lynn J. Frazier and Congressman 
CHESTER C. BOLTON. 

These letters are self-explanatory, and I urge you to do whatever 
you can to assist in the enactment of the Frazier-Lemke farm 
refinancing bill. 

Fraternally yours, 
A. F. WHITNEY, President. 

Congressman WITHROWw also read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following letter from President Whitney to Sena- 


tor FRAZIER: 
May 6, 1936. 
Hon. LYNN J. Frazier, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I note the required 218 signatures have now 
been obvained on the Frazier-Lemke bill, and the bill will come 
up for discussion in the House on May 11. This organization has 
consistently favored this legislation, for we realize that the farm- 
ers of this Nation are fast descending into a state of peasantry 
and will continue to do so unless some financial relief is obtained 
for them. I am communicating with our national legislative rep- 
resentative, Mr. J. A. Farquharson, 10 Independence Avenue SW.., 
Washington, and asking him to give this bill his support. 

I am glad to be of assistance in this worthy legislation, and I 
heartily agree with you that, in view of the fact that 32 State 
legislatures have endorsed this bill, it should be enacted without 
amendments, for certainly the majority of the people must favor 
such legislation. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. G. WHITNEY, 
President, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the discussion of this bill, due 
largely to the fact that I come from that section of the coun- 
try where the people are unanimously in favor of the Frazier- 
Lemke refinancing measure, and to the further fact that I 
sincerely feel this to be the most important piece of legisla- 
tion ever presented to this Congress. F 

It seems to me such legislation is actually vital to the 
welfare of the Nation and will prove of tremendous political 
significance. By this vote we express our sentiments as to 
whether or not we favor the farmer’s retaining his home, or 
favor helping him to find his way to the dole, along with the 
20,000,000 already there. It occurs to me that most of the 
argument that has been made for and against this bill has 
proceeded upon the wrong basis. We ought not talk about 
this as an investment matter of commercial nature. If I 
judge the sentiment right, money loaned to farmers to save 
their homes is an investment in the security of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and in the perpetuity of the 
institutions under which we live. [Applause.] 

Of course, I do not know anything about conditions in the 
big cities, but I do not think it is material. This is what 
happened last year when we had under consideration the 
H. O.L. C. bill. We appropriated an additional $1,750,000,000 
to you. You did not claim in this discussion that that money 
was to be borrowed by the owners of the property in the 
cities. It was freely admitted here that that was added to 
the former $3,000,000,000 that had been paid by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to save the building and loan com- 
panies from failure. God knows I sympathize with you men 
who live in the cities. I have not been to many big cities, but 
I want you to have your homes secure, just as the farmers of 
this country must have theirs if we continue as a government. 
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Do you know that out in our portion of the country the 
farms of Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and Texas are fast 
going into the hands of mortgage companies? They are the 
ones who received the benefits under the A. A. A. simply 
because the farmer was driven off by foreclosure. The Farm 
Credit Administration and the Federal land banks, of which 
the gentleman from Texas spoke today, while they were of 
some benefit to the farm people out there for a while, have 
of late been a complete dud. I can give you illustration 
after illustration. If a man has a farm worth ten or 
twelve thousand dollars and has a mortgage on it for $2,500, 
he often cannot have it refinanced because the appraisers 
are too conservative. The security is too good and the mort- 
gage company wants the farm. [Applause.] 

I know of one farm adjoining a paved highway not over 
4 miles from good market towns. This farm is generally 
reputed to be worth from $10,000 to $12,000 in these times 
of depression. The owner made an application to borrow 
$2,800 under the Federal Farm Act to save it from fore- 
closure. This amount has been denied him, and not on 
account of any title defects and not on account of the moral 
responsibility of the risk. 

The rate of interest offered under the Farm Act is not an 
inducement to the farmer because he is unable to borrow 
sufficient money to save his property. 

The opponents of this bill contend that by reason of the 
5-percent interest rate provided for in the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation Act, and the 1'%-percent interest rate 
provided for in the Frazier-Lemke bill, there is a discrimi- 
nation that ought not to exist against the city property 
owner. They do not complain that the interest rate is too 
low, for I am sure they are well aware of the fact thet the 
Government of the United States has repeatedly loaned large 
sums of money to corporations organized to purchase ships 
that were built during the war. These corporations got all 
the money they wanted at from one-eighth of 1 percent 
interest up. 

If the opponents from the cities want money for their 
constituents at 1%-percent interest instead of 5-percent 
interest, I am sure that every man who signed the Frazier- 
Lemke petition will sign another petition to force the Rules 
Committee to report out such bill in event the Rules Com- 
mittee should be opposed to the bill, and in the further event 
the chairman should be unable to control his own committee. 
To me it seems more like child talk than statesmanship for 
the city man to oppose this bill on the ground that the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation fixes an interest charge of 
5 percent on city loans while this bill permits the farmer to 
have money at 1% percent. It is much the same argument 
as the youngster that has eaten a piece of cake objecting to 
another having any cake at all because his piece was smaller 
than the piece the other is about ready to eat. 

It is generally known that there is quite as much distress in 
the cities as in the farm areas, but that fact furnishes no 
ground or excuse for any conflict over extension of assistance 
to either group. Indeed, knowledge of such conditions fur- 
nishes what should be a common bulwark behind which the 
forces of city dwellers and farmers should make a determined 
and concerted stand against the power that is constantly 
laying siege to every home, urban or rural, in America. 

Instead of fussing about favoritism to one group, it is better 
to pass this bill and then immediately amend the Hame Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation Act so that the city home owner shall 
have every advantage of cheap interest rates that the terms 
of this bill takes to the farmer. 

In addition to the effort made by certain Members to preju- 
dice Members from the cities against this bill the Speaker 
took the floor and read a letter from Mr. William Green, in 
which he as president of the American Federation of Labor 
called upon all of labor’s friends in Congress to vote against 
the bill because commodity prices would rise and because it 
is inflationary. This letter was written in Washington on 
May 13 by Mr. Green, and on the same day was read by the 
Speaker. Mr. Green’s hostility had not been heard of until 
the letter was read. 
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Indeed, it was the prevailing opinion that labor was in full 
sympathy and accord with the farmer and his program, and 
the letter was exploded with the effect of a grenade attack 
from friends within the camp. This letter, while provoking 
indignation against Mr. Green, evidently will cost the bill 
enough votes to defeat it. I am suspecting that the letter 
was pursuant to a legislative trade made possible by House 
leaders who had become jittery over fear of meeting defeat 
at the hands of Members favoring this bill, and I anticipate 
that we may look forward to favorable committee action on 
one or more bills in which Mr. Green has vital interests, but 
which have not yet received favorable action. 

Wedges dividing the city Member and the country Member, 
and dividing the laborer and the farmer, have thus been 
driven in the desperate but, perhaps, successful effort to de- 
feat this bill. These wedges were driven in reality because 
of fear that the liberals in Congress were making a threaten- 
ing assault against the right of a few men to own and control 
the balance of our population. It is history repeating itself— 
kings heretofore have been shrewd enough to drive the enter- 
ing wedge between factions opposing their usurpation of 
power and have for a while made themselves more secure. 
Finally the deceived become disillusioned, the throne topples, 
and the people themselves assume control of government. 

There is no need for laborer and farmer to fly at each 
other’s throats. Neither is receiving a fair part of the dis- 
tribution of the national income, and, of all groups, they 
should stand shoulder to shoulder to obtain this. It is a great 
blow that Mr. Green has dealt the farmer; it has staggered 
him and his friends; but the farmer has borne the brunt of 
sO many battles he is still undaunted and unafraid and is 
ready to carry on in order to live. Evidently Mr. Green 
forgot that while the farmer’s yearly income is $273, the 
yearly income of the people he represents is $908. If he had 
given this consideration, he surely would not have called on 
the friends of labor in Congress to stab the farmer in the 
back. I have voted for labor legislation with consistency, 
and shall continue to do so, but leadership such as he dis- 
played in this case is loaded with dynamite for the fellow 
that has to work for a living. The farmer cannot live on 
$273 a year. In this bill he presented a plan to Congress 
whereby he could keep his farm, live on it, raise and care for 
his family on it, and the Government of the United States, 
instead of being out any money, would, for the first time in 
its history, make money out of the transaction. Two million 
farmers have been foreclosed in the last few years, and sev- 
eral hundred thousand more are in position to be foreclosed. 
If these foreclosures take place, another million of our people 
will be added to the dole and about 250,000 homes lost to 
America. 

We must not forget that the farming industry is older 
than the Government and that it must not be destroyed. 
The picture seems rather dark, and it appears that the 
farmer must resolve hereafter, if no better solution can be 
provided for him, to live the life of the inferior, to assume 
the mental attitude and the place of a lower caste, to eat the 
coarser foods, to wear rougher clothes, to have simple fur- 
nishings in his home, to walk instead of ride, to meagerly 
feed his children on his farm produce with the aid of the 
dole, and yet be required to be about his labor before dawn, 
to pursue it 10 to 18 hours per day in order that the balance 
of our population may be fed and clothed and housed and 
entertained in a manner befitting their higher station in 
American life, the farmer being our line of defensive peons 
and agriculture debased to the point of reproach. The 
field, heretofore a happy place for labor, will become a place 
where only the hungry and the swine shall keep company 
and from which boys and girls of ambition shall walk away. 
Up to now the glory of American life has been farm life. 
Not so from here on. Almost every person has known the 
thrill of seeing splendid modern farm houses, large barns, 
sleek stock, clean and well-kept premises, a nearby com- 
modious school building with busses hurrying the youngsters 
into the schoolhouse, the community center for 4-H Clubs 
and other activities, and upon seeing, one realizes that here 
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is the real America. Destroy this, and you blot out 300 years 
of American progress. 

If we fail to enact a law similar to this, it means that we 
propose to classify the farmer on a level lower than that 
of the average American citizen. He has done nothing to 
warrant any discrimination against him. There ought not 
to be any discrimination against any class in this country. 
Men in all walks of life are found who render great and 
distinguished service to our Government. But what greater 
or more distinguished service can any man or class of men 
render than the farmer? By his incessant toil we are sup- 
plied with all the needs and comforts of life. 


to sustain human life. He utilizes the maximum of day- 
light hours in the field. Returning, with lantern in hand, 
he robs the dark night of its aversion to work, as he dimly 
feels his way among the sheds and stables ministering to 
his stock. Rain and snow have no terrors for him. The 
weather he takes as a matter of course, for his is a work 
that cannot be delayed. From an hour before dawn until 
late bedtime, year in and year out, he labors to produce 
those things without which we cannot live. I call that 
service of the highest type that can be rendered by any 
American. 

We must not forget that there are untold numbers of 
teriant farmers and sharecroppers in direful distress by 
reason of the present conditions. Among these are many 
of the most desirable people in America. They own no land 
from which they can receive benefits of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act. In a large measure they must depend upon the 








We turn to | 
the farmer for bread, meat, clothing, and all else necessary | 
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I am wondering who may arise to proclaim, “The farmer 
mine.” 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, proponents of the Frazier- 
Lemke farm bill further argue that the farmer must have 
still lower interest rates on his mortgages and loans than he 
now enjoys; instead of money at 3% percent now available 
they demand money at 1% percent. This, it is claimed, must 
be brought about in order to restore the farm prosperity. 
This argument is as specious as any that has ever been ad- 
vanced by demagogues who would mislead the Nation in order 
to gain political favor and advantage. 

I submit proof in refutation of their fallacious reasoning. 
Allow, for example, that the farmer pays on an average of 6 
percent on his mortgages, although he does not; in fact, he 
can now borrow at 3% perceni, which would mean a total 
amount of $180,000,000 interest per annum on $3,000,000,000— 
$3,000,000,000 provided in the Frazier-Lemke bill as a revolv- 
ing fund. 

Should the Frazier-Lemke bill become a law the same 
farmer element would pay at the rate of 114-percent interest 
per annum on the same amount of $3,000,000,000, or $45,- 
000,000 per annum. Divided among the 6,000,000 farms the 
average per farmer saving in interest would amount to $22.50 
per annum. 

Perhaps the Frazier-Lemkeites will argue that the $3,000,- 
000,000 would serve as a revolving fund to refinance approxi- 
mately $9,000,000,000 in farm mortgages, and that my first 
example is unfair, even though I tried to be more than fair 
to the opposition by using 6 percent as the basis charged the 
farmer when a 314-percent rate is applicable under the Gil- 


magnanimity of the landlord. That is not the kind of lette law, so let us cite two definite, concrete examples ex- 


security to offer a free man. Home ownership will bring the 
same kind of protection to tenant and sharecropper as to 
landlord. This is as it should be, for the benefit of the law 
should be to the producer and not to the land. If the 
landlord produces the crop he is entitled to all the benefit. 
If the tenant or sharecropper produces it, then he is en- 
titled to all the benefit, less the rental or share he agrees to 
pay the landlord for use of the land. This is the law of 
landlord and tenant as we have always known it. 

All the metropolitan newspapers and the magazines and 
periodicals of the country claim this bill is inflationary, and 
their theme song is “Financial Sanity Is Needed.” Their 
idea of financial sanity is not to interfere in the least with 
what we have. Let the Morgan group continue in its present 
financial trend, with power to fix or change the prices of 
crops or labor at will. They want to continue to have the 
right to have currency issued on their demand only, in such 
amounts as they prescribe, based upon nothing but thin air, 
and when the Frazier-Lemke bill proposed that the Federal 
land bank be given the right to issue currency secured by 
the solid earth—the home land of our farmers—a wail was 
set up that wild inflation was about to take place. 

The inflation talk was due to the fact that the big in- 
terests could not hope for any profit from the issuance of 
money in this proposed way. The Federal Reserve bank 
is privately owned and wants to continue in its exclusive 
right to issue and control money. The Frazier-Lemke bill 
asks for authority of the Federal land banks to issue cur- 
rency for refinancing farm loans secured by first mortgages. 
The Federal land banks are farmers’ banks, The Federal 
Reserve banks are bankers’ banks. The scare of inflation 
raised by opponents of this bill will have the effect to have 
more and more tax-exempt bonds issued, thus increasing 
the strength and power of the very rich over our Govern- 
ment. If this bill is defeated, responsibility will be due alike 
to the leaders of both Democrat and Republican Parties in 
the House. 

The $9,000,000,000 debt on farms cannot be paid as long 
as the present financial methods are employed. What the 
future has in store for the farmer is the greatest of all 
social and economic problems. In European politics and 
wars a crushing defeat has just been administered to help- 
less Ethiopia. Mussolini boastfully said, “Ethiopia is Italy’s.” 
Just now the financial conquest of the farmer is complete. 
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tending the plan and the savings to the farmer under the 
plan to the maximum possible degree. 

Take for example: 

Six billion dollars at 3% percent equals $195,000,000 per 
annum. 

Six billion dollars at 1% 
annum. 

Net savings to the 6,000,000 farmers, $105,000,000 per 
annum. 

Divide $105,000,000 savings among 6,000,000 farmers and 
the average saved will be $17.50 per capita, or $5 less per 
farmer than my first illustration. 

Take the same example and use as a basis for calculation 
the amount of $9,000,000,000, which stretches the plan to the 
maximum extent of its revolving possibilities, i. e., using the 
$3,000,000,000 three times, and here is how it appears in cold 
figures. 

Example: 

Nine billion dollars at 344 percent equals $315,000,000 per 
annum. 

Nine billion dollars at 14% percent equals $135,000,000 per 
annum. 

Net savings to 6,000,000 farmers, $180,000,000 per annum. 

Divide $180,000,000 savings in interest among 6,000,000 
farmers and the average saved will be $30 per capita, or about 
$7.50 more than shown in my first example. 

I have always argued that the farmer can and will pay his 
interest and other obligations if he receives a fair price for 
the crops he produces. Reasonable interest does not stand 
between prosperity and the farmer, so reduction of interest 
rates as in this instance shown will not fulfill the glittering 
promises of the misguided proponents of this measure. 

Paying the farmer a just price for what he produces is the 
surest way to prosperous farming. If that is not true, then 
let us lower the interest rates and forget about fair prices. 

Speaking of farm prices, this administration went a long 
way toward restoring farm price levels. The 2 cents per 
pounds hogs, 10 cents per bushel corn, 26 cents per bushel 
wheat, and 3 cents per pound cotton of February 1933 under 
Hoover rose to 131 cents for hogs, nearly 90 cents for corn, 
above a dollar for wheat, and at least 12% cents for cotton. 
I am proud of the farm record of this administration and 
so is every fair-minded farmer. I am anxious to give the 
man in the city a chance to catch his breath as he tries to 
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keep up with the rising prices before I attempt to further aid 
the farmer at the expense of the man in the city. 

Recent figures show that the average of what the farmer 
produces was being sold at or about 58 percent above the 
Hooverian era, while at the same time what the farmer has 
to buy, such as implements, machinery, and other necessi- 
ties, increased about 17 percent—a net difference in the 
farmers’ favor of about three and a half times, and we are 
all glad of this favorable trade balance. 

In the United States we, the American people, organized 
great mutual! associations for the protection of our loved ones 
and we refer to them as insurance companies or fraternal 
insurance societies. There are, of course, some stock com- 
panies, but the great buik of the companies operating are 
what are known as mutuals. Under the laws of our country 
these mutual and benevolent associations are compelled to 
incorporate and the earnings of these associations are equi- 
tably distributed among the policyholders or among their 
beneficiaries. State laws prescribe rigid regulations as to 
investments, business practices, and even as regards insur- 
ability in order to protect the millions of policyholders and 
their dependents. 

Let us do everything we can to aid the farmer and the 
man in the city, but let us take heed lest we destroy 90 
equities of policyholders in order to aid 6 farmers, whether 
they need help or not. Let me remind you people laboring 
in the cities and you people tilling the soil of the farms that 
I am speaking of you when I speak of the mutual associa- 
tions known in America as insurance companies and as fra- 
ternal insurance societies. There are far more policies issued 
than there are people in this country. If you undermine the 
investments of these associations, you are destroying your own 
equities and the future security of your loved ones. 

While the banking institutions are not as a rule mu- 
tuals, and therefore not organized for the benefit of the 
depositors but for the benefit of the stockholder, still we are 
all deeply interested in the stability of our banks and the 
banking system. We in Detroit remember only too well the 
historic bank crash. Fortunately, however, this administra- 
tion, because of the aid it rendered and the painstaking care 
which was given to the problem, made possible the pay-off 
of all small depositors 100 cents on the dollar. 

To prevent recurrence we provided insurance for all bank 
deposits up to $5,000, which covers something like 98 percent 
of all depositors. Here is a significant thought for you to 
ponder over. While 14,000 or more banks failed under the 
three preceding Republican Presidents and billions of dollars 
were lost to the millions of depositors, under Roosevelt less 
than 70 banks were closed, with only about $14,000,000 in- 
volved, without the loss of a single dollar to the depositors, 
all because the deposits were insured under a far-sighted and 
workable plan. 

Who are the people holding insurance policies and having 
bank deposits to their credit in this country? Rich people? 
Or any particular class? Not at all. For every rich man 
holding a policy or a bank-deposit book, you can count a hun- 
dred average citizens, working men and women in the cities 
and on the farms. Let us not destroy ourselves in our zeal 
to aid someone else, frequently less needy than ourselves. Let 
us analyze the claims of the demagogues and opportunists. 
The bill would not have been slaughtered by Congress if it 
had any claim to a statutory existence. 

Since I have voted for every farm bill in the last two ses- 
sions, I cannot be charged with either bias, sectionalism, or 
provincial narrowness. Having aided the measure toward 
consideration, I would have voted for it on final passage if 
it had any redeeming features or merit. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. RAYBURN submitted a conference report on the bill 
(S. 3483) to provide for rural electrification, and for other 
purposes. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, and to include therein a 
speech I delivered before the American Judicature Society 
at the Mayflower Hotel on the evening of May 6, 1936. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. On yesterday was not unani- 
mous consent granted for all Members who spoke on the bill 
to revise and extend their remarks? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is so advised. On yesterday 
all Members of the House were granted 5 legislative days 
within which to extend their own remarks on the Frazier- 
Lemke bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on tomorrow, following the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hancock], I may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MAVERICK and Mr. BURDICK objected. 


NAVAL AIR STATION, MIAMI, FLA. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia submitted a conference report on 

the bill (H. R. 8372) to authorize the acquisition of lands in 

the vicinity of Miami, Fla., as a site for a naval air station, 

and to authorize the construction and installation of a naval 
air station thereon. 


COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE 


Mr. BURCH submitted the following conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 10267) to provide for adjusting the compensa- 
tion of division superintendents, assistant division superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents at large, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of car construction, chief clerks, assistant 
chief clerks, and clerks in charge of sections in offices of 
division superintendents in the Railway Mail Service to corre- 
spond to the rates established by the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended: 
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CONTERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10267) 
to provide for adjusting the compensation of division superintend- 
ents, assistant division superintendents, assistant superintendents 
at large, assistant superintendent in charge of car construction, 
chief clerks, assistant chief clerks, and clerks in charge of sections 
in offices of division superintendents in the Railway Mail Service 
to correspond to the rates established by the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, having met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate, and agree to the same. 

T. G. Burcu, 

Frep H. HILDEBRANDT, 

A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

I. H. Dourricy, 

Pup A. GoopwIn, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

CaRL HAYDEN, 

LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 10267) to 
provide for adjusting the compensation of division superintend- 
ents, assistant division superintendents, assistant superintendent 
in charge of car construction, chief clerks, assistant chief clerks, 
and clerks in charge of sections of offices of division superintend- 
ents in the Railway Mail Service to correspond to the rates estab- 
lished by the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The bill (H. R. 10267) authorizes and directs the Postmaster 
General to adjust the compensation of officials in the Railway Mail 
Service to correspond, so far as may be practicable, to the rates 
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established by the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, for posi- 


tions in the departmental service in the District of Columbia. At 
hearings on the bill the House committee was advised concerning 
the suggestion cf the Director of the Bureau of the Budget that 
the phrase “with the concurrence of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion” be added after “Postmaster General”, on page 1, and this 
amendment was accordingly included in the bill and passed by 
the House. The Senate amendment struck out this phrase, and 
the House conferees have agreed to the change made by the Senate. 

T. G. Burcu, 

FRED H. HILDEBRANDT, 

A. WILLIS RoBERTSON, 

I. H. Doutricu, 

PHILIP A. GoopwIin, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


CHARLESTON ARMY BASE TERMINAL, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3789) authorizing 
the Secretary of Commerce to convey the Charleston Army 
Base Terminal to the city of Charleston, S. C., insist on the 
House amendment, and agree to the conference asked for 
by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
BLanpd, SIROVICH, and WELCH. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 15 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 15 seconds. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend and revise the remarks I am going to make. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, to that I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
privileged resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 512 

Resolved, That the following-named Members be, and they are 
hereby, elected members of the standing committees of the House 
of Representatives, as follows: 

Patents, W1LLIAM P. Connery, Jr., Massachusetts. 
and Naturalization, R. A. Green, Florida. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 11687) 
to amend the Federal Aid Highway Act approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, 
with a Senate amendment, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
CARTWRIGHT, WARREN, WHITTINGTON, TURPIN, and WoLcorr?. 

CAPTURE OF SAM COKER 

Mr. DOBBINS. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the chairman 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and 
concurred in by the chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I ask unanimous consent that the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads be discharged from the further 
consideration of House Resolution 508 and that the same be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I now renew my request 
that I be allowed to address the House for 20 minutes after 
the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table tomorrow 
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morning and after the address of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Hancock]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow immediately after the 
reading of the Journal and disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table, following the special order now pending, he 
may be permitted to address the House for 20 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

PAYMENT OF BENEFITS BY THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 9496) to protect the 
United States against loss in the delivery through the mails 
of checks in payment of benefits provided for by laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, with Senate 
amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, and 
I am not going to object, but I think the House is in no mood 
to transact business orderly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection; and the Chair appointed as con- 
ferees Mr. Meap, Mr. Dopsins, Mr. Harnes, Mr. Goopwin, and 
Mr. DoUTRICH. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday of this week after the reading of the Journal and 
disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alaska? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I think I made a proper request, and I do not know 
why one Member should be allowed to speak and another 
Member should be denied the privilege. I asked twice this 
afternoon to be allowed to speak on tomorrow after the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker’s table, and objection 
has been made. Of course, I have no particular objection to 
the gentleman from Alaska speaking, but I should like to 
have fair treatment, and I shall be forced to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I did not object. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that a 
moment? 

Mr. RICH. I withhold it, Mr. Speaker. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Morivz, for 5 days, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Perkins (at the request of Mr. Powers) on account 
of illness. 

To Mr. MANSFIELD, for 3 days, on account of illness. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled 
bill of the Senate of the following title: 

S.1975. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy, officers and enlisted men of the Marine Corps, 
and officers and enlisted men of the United States Army to 
accept such medals, orders, diplomas, decorations, and pho- 
tographs as have been tendered them by foreign govern- 
ments in appreciation of services rendered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ricu] makes the point of order there is no quorum present. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
46 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 14, 1936, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. KING: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10712. 
A bill to authorize the transfer of land from the War Depart- 
ment to the Territory of Hawaii; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2623). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 11643. A bill to amend certain provisions of the act of 
March 7, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 210-212); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2624). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TURNER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
9875. A bill to provide $50,000 for the care, maintenance, 
and improvement of the ancestral home of James K. Polk, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2625). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. WEAVER: Committee on the Judiciary. House Joint 
Resolution 377. Joint resolution to enable the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut to conserve and regulate the 
flow of and purify the waters of rivers and streams whose 
drainage basins lie within two or more of the said States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2626). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 12657. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Alabama State Bridge Corporation to construct, maintain, 
and operate bridges across the Tennessee, Tombigbee, War- 
rior, Alabama, and Coosa Rivers, within the State of Ala- 
bama”, approved May 26, 1928; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2627). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MALONEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H.R.11792. A bill declaring Bayou St. John, in 
the city of New Orleans, La., a nonnavigable stream; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2629). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. MONAGHAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 3885. An act to further extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Garrison, N. Dak.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2630). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MONAGHAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 3945. An act to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of certain free 
highway bridges across the Red River, from Moorhead, 
Minn., to Fargo, N. Dak.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2631). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 11820. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Miami, Mo.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2632). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 11819. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Arrow Rock, Mo.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2633). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 11960. A bill to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Rulo, Nebr.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2634). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 12461. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Savannah River at or near Burtons Ferry, near 
Sylvania, Ga.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2635). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: Committee on Interstate and 
H. R. 12056. A bill authorizing the 
State of Iowa, acting through its State highway commission, 
and the State of Nebraska, acting through its department of 


roads and irrigation, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free or toll bridge across the Missouri River at or near Dodge 


Street in the city of Omaha, Nebr.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2636). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KOCIALKOWSKI: Committee on Insular Affairs. S. 
4524. An act to provide a civil government for the Virgin 
Islands of the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2637). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. MEAD: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 12608. A bill to fix the ratio of substitutes to regular 
employees in post offices and in the Railway Mail Service; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2638). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLE of Maryland: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 12514. A bill authorizing the 
Chesapeake Bay Authority to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a toll bridge across the Chesapeake Bay, from a point 
in Baltimore County, Md., over Hart Island and Miller’s 
Island to a point near Tolchester, Kent County, Md.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2639). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H.R. 12473. A bill authorizing the State High- 
way Board of the State of Georgia to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Savannah 
River at or near Augusta, Ga.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2640). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOLMES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 4326. An act granting the consent of Congress 
to the Department of Public Works of Massachusetts to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Connecticut River at or near Northampton, Mass.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2641). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 12685. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the county of Horry, S. C., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Wacca- 
maw River, at or near Red Bluff, S. C.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2642). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 3107. An act to exempt publicly owned in- 
terstate highway bridges from State, municipal, and local 
taxation; without amendment (Rept. No. 2643). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. LEA of California: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 12680. A bill to regulate the trans- 
portation and sale of natural gas in interstate commerce, 
and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2651). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. DUFFY of New York: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2303. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States”, approved July 1, 1898, as amended and supple- 
mented; without amendment (Rept. No. 2652). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. TURNER: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4391. 
An act authorizing certain officers and enlisted men of the 
United States Army to accept such medals, orders, diplomas, 
decorations, and photographs as have been tendered them 
by foreign governments in appreciation of services rendered; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2628). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Invalid Pensions. H. R. 
12700. A bill granting pensions to certain soldiers of the 
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Civil War; without amendment (Rept. No. 2647). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Invalid Pensions. H. R. 
12701. A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain helpless and dependent children of soldiers of the 
Civil War; without amendment (Rept. No. 2648). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Invalid Pensions. H. R. 
12702. A bill granting increase of pensions to certain widows 
and former widows of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2649). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Invalid Pensions. H. R. 
12703. A bill granting pensions to certain widows and former 
widows of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2650). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOXEY: A bill (H. R. 12693) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to provide for the classification of cot- 
ton, to furnish information on market supply, demand, loca- 
tion, condition, and market prices for cotton, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. AYERS: A bill (H. R. 12694) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to extend and renew for the term of 
10 years a lease to the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. of a tract of land in the United States Department 
of Agriculture Range Livestock Experiment Station, in the 
State of Montana, and for a right-of-way to said tract, for 
the removal of gravel and ballast material, executed under 
the authority of the act of Congress approved June 9, 1926; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CHANDLER: A bill (H. R. 12695) relating to sales 
and contracts to sell in interstate and foreign commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DINGELL: A bill (H. R. 12696) authorizing the 
Postmaster General of the United States to issue a series of 
special postage stamps in commemoration of the services of 
Commodore John Barry in the Revolutionary Navy; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PATMAN: A bill (H. R. 12697) to establish the 
monetary policy of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SCRUGHAM: A bill (H. R. 12698) relating to the 
establishment and operation of grazing districts in the State 
of Nevada; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 12699) to amend section 
4900 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 35, sec. 49); to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BARRY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 587) to extend 
the time within which applications may be filed under the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LESINSEIT: A bill (H. R. 12700) granting pensions 
to certain soldiers of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12701) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain helpless and dependent children of sol- 
diers of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12702) granting increase of pensions to 
certain widows and former widows of soldiers and sailors of 
the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12703) granting pensions to certain 
widows and former widows of soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWE: A bill (H. R. 12704) granting a pension 
to Isaac A. Chandler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 12705) for the relief of 
James Wood; to the Committee on Claims, 





By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12706) grant- 
ing a pension to Millard Mitchell Sapp; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12707) 
for the relief of W. A. Merrill Sons & Co., Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 12708) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary C. Hoyt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12709) granting an increase of pension 
to Euphemia Trumbull; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. UTTERBACK: A bill (H. R. 12710) to provide for 
the advancement on the retired list of the Navy of Frederick 
D. Powers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12711) granting a pension to Glennie 
Edwinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: A bill (H. R. 12712) for the relief of 
Hoyt G. Barnett; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12713) for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerry Martin Tow; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

10880. By Mr. CRAWFORD: Petition of Henry Cowall and 
90 residents of Shiawassee County, Mich., relative to issuance 
of currency; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10881. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Vicente Perrin and 
others; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

10882. Also, petition of the Federation of Citizens’ Asso- 
ciations of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

10883. Also, petition of the Southern Cotton Shippers’ 
Association; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

10884. By Mr. RISK: Resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island, petitioning the President of 
the United States and Congress to maintain the Civilian 
Conservation Corps at its present quota of 500,000 men for 
another year; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, MAY 14, 1936 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful God, in this stillness while we bow, forgive 
us our sins. O bless the Lord all ye people and make the 
voice of his praise to be heard. He ruleth by his power; 
His eyes behold the nations; let not the unrighteous exalt 
themselves. Let us learn to trust Thee, our Heavenly Father, 
and to fill our places and enjoy goodly things in the spirit 
of unquestioning faith and gratitude. O lead us in upon 
the certitude of the soul and help us to a more restful and 
calming prospect. Inspire us, blessed Lord, with the re- 
deeming love that saves, with the strengthening grace that 
sustains, and with the providential guidance that keeps us 
in the way. The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting and his righteousness unto children’s children. 
In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 12162. An act to create an additional division of the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of 
Mississippi to be known as the Hattiesburg division. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 
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H.R. 8940. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States”, approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
a bill and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 2665. An act to change the name of the Department of 
the Interior to be known as the Department of Conserva- 
tion; and 

S. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution authorizing and directing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to facilitate the liquida- 
tion of loans to cotton producers. 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2953) entitled 
“An act to provide for the inspection, control, and regula- 
tion of steam boilers and unfired pressure vessels in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Kinc, Mr. Reyno.tps, and Mr. Capper to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 8599) entitled “An act to provide for a 
change in the designation of the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection, to create a marine casualty investi- 
gation board, and increase efficiency in administration of 
the steamboat-inspection laws, and for other purposes.” 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, following the remarks of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Hancocx], I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
withhold that a moment? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I withhold it for the moment, Mr. 
Speaker. 

H. NEWLIN MEGILL 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication from the Clerk of the House: 

May 14, 1936. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Desiring to be temporarily absent from my office, I hereby 
designate Mr. H. Newlin Megill, an official in my office, to sign any 
and all papers for me which he would be authorized to sign by 
virtue of this designation and of clause 4, rule III, of the House. 

Yours respectfully, 
SoutH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I now renew the point 
that there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 96] 
Andrew, Mass. Cross, Tex. Fitzpatrick Lehlbach 
Arends Culkin Gassaway McGroarty 
Bell Daly Gifford Maloney 
Berlin Dear Goldsborough Marshall 
Bolton Dempsey Gray, Pa. Maverick 
Brennan DeRouen Green Merritt, Conn, 
Brewster Dingell Greenway Montet 
Brooks Dorsey Harlan Moritz 
Buckler, Minn, Doutrich Harter Nichols 
Buckley, N. Y. Duffey, Ohio Hartley Oliver 
Bulwinkle Duffy, N. Y. Hess Palmisano 
Caldwell Eagle Hoeppel Parks 
Cary Eaton Ho Patton 
Casey Edmiston Jenckes, Ind. Perkins 
Cavicchia Ekwall Jenkins, Ohio Risk 
Chapman Englebright Kee Sabath 
Claiborne Fenerty Keller Sanders, La, 
Collins Ferguson Kennedy, Md. Sandlin 
Connery Fernandes Kerr Sears 
Crosby Fish Larrabee Secrest 
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Smith, Conn. Sweeney Thomas Wilson, La. 
Smith, W. Va, Taylor, Colo. Utterback Withrow 

Steagall Taylor, S.C. Wigglesworth Zioncheck 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty-five Members 
are present, a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Raysurn, further proceedings under the 
call were dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hancock] for 10 minutes. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order to direct your attention to and 
elicit your interest in House Resolution 466, which I intro- 
duced on March 26 and which is now pending before the 
Rules Committee. 

Briefly, this resolution authorizes the Speaker of the House 
to appoint a select committee consisting of seven members 
to investigate housing problems in the United States and 
Great Britain. This study and investigation will include 
problems of home ownership, home building, home financing, 
and public housing, and will involve a careful survey of the 
activities of the present agencies of the Government having 
to do with housing in all its phases. The resolution in ques- 
tion requires that after this investigation and survey has 
been completed the committee shall report its findings and 
recommendations to the House during the first session of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress. Fifty thousand dollars is au- 
thorized and will be requested from the Committee on Ac- 
counts to cover the actual expenses incurred by members of 
the committee and to employ such technical and clerical 
assistance as the committee deems desirable to complete a 
comprehensive study and inquiry and prepare a report and 
legislative program for the consideration of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. 

I think all of us will agree that it is high time the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government really knew something about 
the housing problem. In my opinion, in its proper and effec- 
tive solution will be found the key to the present staggering 
unemployment situation. Unemployment is admitted by all 
to be the crucial problem of America, and there must be a 
way to solve it. For several years now, under the impact of 
the depression and the desire for recovery, we have started 
in a dozen different directions to build apartments, to insure 
mortgages, to conduct resettlement operations, to refinance 
mortgages, to lower interest rates, to support community 
home-financing institutions, and the like. All have been 
initiated in good faith under a general desire to do something 
for better living conditions and for home ownership. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that a thoughtful in- 
vestigating group should survey the whole problem, take 
testimony, and develop a coordinated plan which can be fol- 
lowed by our Federal Government, even though that plan 
may mean the withdrawal from some of the activities upon 
which we have hastily embarked. The Congress should do 
its own broad studies on these questions and not depend 
solely on the guidance of experts and proponents from the 
departments of the Government, who are always legislative 
competitors for the expansion and development of their par- 
ticular activities and spheres of influence. 

The great changes and forward steps in the development 
of national operation with regard to the national-banking 
system, the Federal Reserve System, and the farm land 
bank system were made only after extended inquiry and 
study by Members of the House of Representatives, which 
was done either through special committees or through regu- 
lar established committees of the House. In contrast, we 
are embarking upon an extended program of public hous- 
ing—and when I say “public housing” I mean the building 
of thousands of apartments and homes, to be rented by the 
Government to our citizens—and we are, to use another illus- 
tration, placing the credit of the United States behind mil- 
lions of dollars of private mortgage obligations, held by finan- 


| cial institutions, particularly banks—all without that 
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extended study and discussion and observation and the hear- 
ing of all interests involved which so vast and comprehen- 
sive a program deserves to have. The public policies in 
regard to housing in a country so vast as ours cannot be de- 
veloped in the necessarily hurried hearings of a legislative 
session. It is my judgment that such a responsibility should 
have months of undivided attention from a group of this 
House, supported and advised by competent experts and im- 
partial advisers. 

The British experience in public and private house build- 
ing is frequently cited as a major factor in their recent 
business recovery. On several occasions, in the development 
of their governmental housing policy, they have had the 
benefit of the study and judgment of commissions composed 
of representative citizens and experts. It seems to me that, 
with our dozen-plus Government operations dealing, in one 
way or another with the housing problem, some with mod- 
erate success and others without particular effectiveness, 
we should, as a legislative body, seek information and de- 
velop a program. 

It is customary to say that reports of such bodies are not 
read. Of course, they are not read by tens of thousands of 
citizens, but such reports, if well done, are read by the men 
who have the responsibility of determining the housing 
policies which affect or touch the tens of thousands. 

Construction can be our most important industry in busi- 
ness recovery and stability, and home ownership is basic to 
governmental loyalty and stability. We should, therefore, 
take extraordinary measures to so inform ourselves that we 
can legislate wisely on these subjects. There would be less 
occasion for such a suggestion if the housing problem had 
been one with which the National Government had been con- 
cerned for decades and upon which we had committees of 
the House who had spent years in studying and dealing with 
the question. The Federal housing problem is an innova- 
tion to the Congress, and should be treated by special atten- 
tion in order that we may do the greatest good for the rent- 
ing and home-owning citizens of the country. [Applause.] 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (S. 3483) to provide for rural electrifica- 
tion, and for other purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the reading of the statement for this reason: 
There were three vital differences between the House and 
Senate on this bill, which I can explain, I think, in 3 min- 
utes, and therefore I do not believe it is necessary to read 
the statement. 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. This report was not on the desk when the 
House convened this morning and the Members do not know 
a thing about it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I can explain all the differences between 
the conference report and the House bill in about a minute 
and a half. 

Mr. RANKIN. This will save time. 

Mr. RICH. It may save time, but while we are saving 
time we are wrecking the Nation, and we ought to know 
more about this legislation than we do now. 

Mr. RAYBURN. As I have just stated to the gentleman, 
there are three main differences between the House bill and 
the conference report, and I can explain them in a minute 
and a half. 

Mr. RICH. I wish the gentleman would explain the dif- 
ferences before he asks unanimous consent to dispense with 
the reading of the statement. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have got to have unanimous consent 
in order to dispense with the reading of the statement. 





Mr. RICH. Cannot that be withheld? I do not want to 
object if the gentleman will explain the bill, but in some 
of these bills and conference reports there are “niggers in 
the woodpile”, and we are going to try to get these niggers 
out, if possible. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that unanimous consent has already 
been given for the reading of the statement in lieu of the 
report. Of course, it will be necessary to read the state- 
ment if someone objects to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. RICH. I do not want to object to anything that is 
reasonable, but I have just this very second obtained a copy 
of the report, and I do not know a thing in the world 
about it, and the majority of the Members are in the same 


boat. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If the gentleman will allow me, I can tell 
him something about it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. RICH. I am going to object until I hear the statement 


read. 
The Clerk read the statement. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
[To accompany S. 3483] 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3483) to 
provide for rural electrification, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
House amendment insert the following: “That there is hereby 
created and established an agency of the United States to be 
known as the ‘Rural Electrification Administration’, all of the 
powers of which shall be exercised by an Administrator, who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for a term of ten years, and who shall receive 
a salary of $10,000 per year. This Act may be cited as the ‘Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936’. 

“Sec. 2. The Administrator is authorized and empowered to 
make loans in the several States and Territories of the United 
States for rural electrification and the furnishing of electric energy 
to persons in rural areas who are not receiving central station 
service, as hereinafter provided; to make, or cause to be made, 
studies, investigations, and reports concerning the condition and 
progress of the electrification of rural areas in the several States 
and Territories; and to publish and disseminate information with 
respect thereto. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is hereby 
authorized and directed to make loans to the Administrator, upon 
his request approved by the President, not exceeding in aggregate 
amount $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 193 37, with 
interest at 3 per centum per annum upon the security of the obli- 
gations of borrowers from the Administrator appointed pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act or from the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration established by Executive Or- 
der Numbered 7037: Provided, That no such loan shall be in an 
amount exceeding 85 per centum of the principal amount out- 
standing of the obligations constituting the security therefor: 
And provided further, That such obligations incurred for the pur- 
pose of financing the construction and operstion of generating 
Plants, electric transmission and distribution lines, or systems 
shall be fully amortized over a pericd not to exceed twenty-five 
years, and that the maturity of such obligations incurred for the 
purpose of financing the wiring of premises and the acquisition 
and installation of electrical and plumbing appliances and equip- 
ment shall not exceed two-thirds of the assur’d life thereof and 
not more than five years. The Administrator i* hereby authorized 
to make all such endorsements, to execute allt such instruments, 
and to do all such acts and things as shall be‘ necessary to effect 
the valid transfer and assignment to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation of all such obligations. 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be appre, wiated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropr‘ited, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, and for each of thé eight years there- 
after, the sum of $40,000,000 for the purposes #f this Act as here- 
inafter provided. 

“(c) Fifty per centum of the annual sums hie ein made available 
or appropriated for the p of this Act sh#il be allotted yearly 
by the Administrator for loans in the several S' ates in the propor- 
tion which the number of their farms not thin receiving central 
station electric service bears to the total numer of farms of the 
United States not then receiving such service.» The Administrator 
shall, within ninety days after the ee jot each fiscal year, 
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ne for each State and for the United States the number 
not then receiving such service. 

“he remaining 50 per centum of such annual sums shall 
le for loans in the several States and in the Territories, 
tments as hereinabove provided, in such amounts for 
and Territory as, in the opinion of the Administrator, 
y effectively employed for the purposes of this Act, and to 
y out the provisions of section 7: Provided, however, That not 
? than 10 per centum of said unailotted annual sums may be 
employed in any one State, or in all of the Territories. 

If any part of the annual sums made available for the 
ses of this Act shall not be loaned or obligated during the 
year for which such sums are made available, such unex- 
1 or unobligated sums shall be available for loans by the 
nistrator in the following year or years without allotment: 

sided, however, That not more than 10 per centum of said 
sum Ss may be employed in any one State or in all of the Terri- 
tories: And provided further, Tnat no loans shall be made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the Administrator after 
June 30, 1937. 

‘(f) All moneys representing payments of principal and interest 
on loans made by the Administrator under this Act shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, except that any 
such moneys representing payments of principal and interest on 
obligations constituting the security for loans made by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to the Administrator shall be 
paid to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in payment of 
such loans, 

“Sec. 4. The Administrator is authorized and empowered, from 
the sums hereinbefore authorized, to make loans to persons, cor- 
porations, States, Territories, and subdivisions and agencies therecf, 
municipalities, peoples utility districts and cooperative, nonprofit, 
cr limited-dividend associations organized under the laws of any 
State or Territory of the United States, for the purpose of finan- 
cing the construction and operation of generating plants, elec- 
tric transmission and distribution lines or systems for the fur- 
nishing of electric energy to persons in rural areas who are not 
receiving central station service: Provided, however, That the 
Administrator, in making such loans, shall give preference to 
States, Territories, and subdivisions and agencies thereof, munici- 
palities, peoples utility districts, and cooperative, nonprofit, or 
limited dividend associations, the projects of which comply with 
the requirements of this Act. Such loans shall be on such terms 
and conditions relating to the expenditure of the moneys loaned 
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and the security therefor as the Administrator shall determine | 


and may be made payable in whole or in part out of income: 


within a period of not to exceed twenty-five years, and shall bear 
interest at a rate equal to the average rate of interest payable 
by the United States of America on its cbligations, having a 
maturity of ten or more years after the dates thereof, issued dur- 
ing the last preceding fiscal year in which any such obligations 
were issued: Provided further, That no loan for the construction, 
operation, or enlargement of any generating plant shall be made 
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tive Order Numbered 7037, dated May 11, 1935, may be vested by 
the President in the Administrator authorized to be appointed by 
this Act; and in such event the provisions of this Act shall apply to 
said loans and contracts to the extent that said provisions are not 
inconsistent therewith. The President may transfer to the Rural 
Electrification Administration created by this Act the jurisdiction 
and control of the records, property (including office equipment), 
and personnel used or employed in the exercise and performance of 
the functions of the Rural Electrification Administration estab- 
lished by such Executive order. 

“Sec. 9. This Act shall be administered entirely on a nonpartisan 
basis, and in the appointment of officials, the selection of employees, 
and in the promotion of any such officials or employces, no political 
test or qualification shall be permitted or given consideration, but 
all such appointments and promotions shall be given and made on 
the basis of merit and efficiency. If the Administrator herein pro- 
vided for is found by the President of the United States to be guilty 
of a violation of this section, he shall be removed from office by the 
President, and any appointee or selection of officials or employees 
made by the Administrator who is found guilty of a violation of 
this Act shall be removed by the Administrator. 

“Sec. 10. The Administrator shall present annually to the Con- 
gress not later than the 20th day of January in each year a full 
report of his activities under this Act. 

“Sec. 11. In order to carry out the provisions of this Act the 
Administrator may accept and utilize such voluntary and uncom- 
pensated services of Federal, State, and local officers and employees 
as are available, and he may without regard to the provisions of 
civil-service laws applicable to officers and employees of the United 
States appoint and fix the compensation of attorneys, engineers, 
and experts, and he may, subject to the civil-service laws, appoint 
such other officers and employees as he may find necessary and 
prescribe their duties. The Administrator is authorized, from sums 
appropriated pursuant to section 6, to make such expenditures 
(including expenditures for personal services; supplies and equip- 
ment; lawbooks and books of reference; directories and periodicals; 
travel expenses; rental at the seat of government and elsewhere: 
the purchase, operation, or maintenance of passenger-carrying 
vehicles; and printing and binding) as are appropriate and neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

“Sec.12. The Administrator is authorized and empowered to 
extend the time of payment of interest or principal of any loans 
made by the Administrator pursuant to this Act: Provided, how- 
ever, That with respect to any loan made under section 4, the 
payment of interest or principal shall not be extended more than 


; | five years after such payment shall have beco lue, i 
Provided, however, That all such loans shall be self-liquidating | 7 ee co ee Sn 


unless the consent of the State authority having jurisdiction in | 


the premises is first obtained. Loans under this section and 
section 5 shall not be made unless the Administrator finds and 
certifies that in his judgment the security therefor is reasonably 
adequate and such loan will be repaid within the time agreed. 
“Sec. 5. The Administrator is authorized and empowered, from 





respect to any loan made under section 5, the payment of princi- 
pal or interest shall not be extended more than two years after 
such payment shall have become due: And provided further, That 
the provisions of this section shall not apply to any obligations or 
the security therefor which may be held by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation under the provisions of section 3. 

“Sec.13. As used in this Act the term “rural area” shall be 
deemed to mean any area of the United States not included within 
the boundaries of any city, village, or borough having a population 
in excess of fifteen hundred inhabitants, and such term shall be 
deemed to include both the farm and nonfarm population thereof; 


| the term “farm” shall be deemed to mean a farm as defined in the 
| publications of the Bureau of the Census; the term “person” shall 


the sums hereinbefore authorized, to make loans for the purpose of | 


financing the wiring of the premises of persons in rural areas and the 
acquisition and installation of electrical and plumbing appliances 
and equipment. Such loans may be made to any of the borrowers 
of funds loaned under the provisions of section 4, or to any person, 
firm, or corporation supplying or installing the said wiring, appli- 
ances, or equipment. Such loans shall be for such terms, subject 
to such conditions, and so secured as reasonably to assure repay- 
ment thereof, and shall be at a rate of interest equal to the average 
rate of interest payable by the United States of America on its 
obligations, having a maturity of ten or more years after the dates 
thereof, issued during the last preceding fiscal year in which any 
such obligations were issued. 

“Sec. 6. For the purpose of administering this Act and for the 
purpose of making the studies, investigations, publications, and 
reports herein provided for, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, such sums as shall be necessary. 

“Sec. 7. The Administrator is authorized and empowered to bid 
for and purchase at any foreclosure or other sale, or otherwise to 
acquire, property pledged or mortgaged to secure any loan made 
pursuant to this Act; to pay the purchase price and any costs and 
expenses incurred in connection therewith from the sums author- 
ized in section 3 of this Act; to accept title to any property so 
purchased or acquired in the name of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to operate or lease such property for such period as may be 
deemed necessary or advisable to protect the investment therein, 
but not to exceed five years after the acquisition thereof; and to 
sell such property so purchased or acquired, upon such terms and 
for such consideration as the Administrator shall determine to be 
reasonable. 

“No borrower of funds under section 4 shall, without the ap- 
proval of the Administrator, sell or dispose of its property, rights, 
or franchises, acquired under the provisions of this Act, until any 
loan obtained from the Rural Electrification Administration, in- 
cluding all interest and charges, shall have been repaid. 

“Sec. 8. The administration of loans and contracts entered into 
by the Rural Electrification Administration established by Execu- 


be deemed to mean any natural person, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation; the term “Territory” shall be deemed to include any insu- 
lar possession of the United States. 

“Sec. 14. If any provision of this Act, or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of 
the Act and the application of such provision to other persons or 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Sam RAayBuRN, 

GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 

CarRL E. MaPrss, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


E. D. SmiTH, 
BurTonN K. WHEELER, 
G. W. Norris, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 3483) to provide 
for rural electrification, and for other purposes, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report: 

The House amendment struck out all of the Senate bill after the 
enacting clause. The Senate recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House, with an amendment which is a substi- 
tute for both the Senate bill and the House amendment. The 
differences between the Senate bill, the House amendment, and 
the substitute agreed upon by the conferees are noted in the fol- 
lowing discussion, except for clerical amendments and incidental 
changes made necessary to harmonize various provisions affected 
by the agreements reached. 

Sections 1, 3 (c), 3 (da), 6, 12 (sec. 11 of the House amendment), 
and 14 (sec. 13 of the House amendment of the Senate bill are 
included in the text of the conference agreement without change 
in the wording (secs. 1, 3 (c), 3 (d), 6, 12, and 14). 
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Section 2 of the Senate bill authorized the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration to promote rural electrifica- 
tion by making loans, and to make studies and reports as to rural 
electrification and to publish information pertaining thereto. The 
House amendment authorized the Administrator to make loans for 
rural electrification, and retained the provisions as to studies, 
reports, and publications. The conference agreement adopts the 
provisions of the House amendment. 

Section 3 (a) of the Senate bill authorized. the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans to the Administrator, not ex- 
ceeding $50,000,000 in the aggregate for each of the fiscal years 
1937 and 1938. The House amendment authorized such loans in 
the amount of $50,000,000, but only for the fiscal year 1937. The 
conference agreement adopts the provisions of the House amend- 
ment. 

Section 3 (a) of the Senate bill also limited wiring, appliance, 
and equipment loans to maturities “generally not more than 5 
years.” The House amendment struck out the word “generally.” 
The conference agreement omits the word “generally.” 

Section 3 (b) of the Senate bill authorized appropriations of 
$40,000,000 annually for 8 years, beginning with the fiscal year 
1939. The House amendment authorized an appropriation in like 
amount annually for 9 years, beginning with the fiscal year 1938, 
to correspond with the change in section 3 (a). The conference 
agreement adopts the provisions of the House amendment. 

Section 3 (e) of the Senate bill by a proviso prohibited the 
making of Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans to the Ad- 
ministrator after June 30, 1938. The House amendment made the 
prohibition effective June 30, 1937, to correspond with the change 
in sections 3 (a) and 3 (b). The conference agreement adopts 
the provisions of the House amendment. 

The House amendment added a new subsection 3 (f) to section 
3 of the Senate bill to provide that repayments on loans made by 
the Administrator should be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts, except that repaymenfs on loans put up as 
security for advances by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to the Administrator should be paid to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to be applied in payment of such advances. The Sen- 
ate bill contained no corresponding provision. The conference 
agreement adopts the House provisions. 

Section 4 of the Senate bill authorized construction and opera- 
tion loans to States, Territories, municipalities, utility districts, 
and cooperative corporations and associations. The House amend- 
ment added persons and corporations to the list of such eligibles. 
The conference agreement adopts the House provision on this 
point but adds a provision directing the Administrator, in mak- 
ing such loans, to give preference to States, Territories, and sub- 
divisions and agencies thereof, municipalities, people’s utility 
districts, and cooperative, nonprofit, or limited-dividend associa- 
tions, the projects of which comply with the requirements of 
this act. 

Section 4 provided that such loans by the Administrator bear 
interest at a rate not exceeding 3 percent per annum. The House 
amendment required that such interest be at a rate not less than 3 
percent per annum. The conference agreement provides that the 
interest rate shall be equal to the average rate of interest payable 
by the United States of America on its obligations, having a ma- 
turity of 10 or more years after the dates thereof, issued during the 
last preceding fiscal year in which any such obligations were issued. 

The House amendment added at the end of section 4 of the Senate 
bill a proviso prohibiting the making of any loan for the construc- 
tion, operation, or enlargement of a generating plant unless consent 
of the State authority having jurisdiction in the premises was first 
obtained, and also prohibited the making of loans under the act 
unless the Administrator certifies that the security therefor is rea- 
sonably adequate and that the loan will be repaid within the time 
agreed. The Senate bill contained no similar provision except that 
loans under section 5 be so secured as reasonably to assure repay- 
ment (sec. 5 of Senate bill). The conference agreement adopts 
the provisions of the House amendment. 

Section 5 of the Senate bill authorized the making of wiring, ap- 
pliances, and equipment loans to individual consumers as well as 
to borrowers under section 4 and to the persons installing the wir- 
ing, appliances, or equipment. The House amendment eliminates 
loans to individual consumers unless the consumer is a person mak- 
ing a loan under section 4 or is the person installing the materials. 
The conference agreement adopts the House provision on this point. 

Section 5 of the Senate bill also provided that the loans under 
such section should bear interest at a rate not exceeding 3 percent 
per annum. The House amendment required such rate of interest 
to be not less than 3 percent per annum. The conference agree- 
ment provides that the interest rate shall be equal to the average 
rate of interest payable by the United States of America on its 
obligations, having a maturity of 10 or more years after the dates 
thereof, issued during the last preceding fiscal year in which any 
such obligations were issued. 

The second paragraph of section 7 of the Senate bill prohibited a 
borrower under section 4 of the Senate bill from selling property 
acquired under the act to any private corporation or person until 
the loan was repaid, and thereafter only with the approval of the 
Administrator. The House amendment extended the prohibition 
against sale to forbid sale in any case until repayment of the loan, 
without the approval of the Administrator, but required no ap- 
proval in respect of a sale after repayment of the loan. The con- 
ference agreement adopts the provisions of the House amendment. 
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Section 8 of the Senate bill (last sentence) made section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (requiring advertising in purchases of sup- 
plies, etc.) applicable to purchases made in expending funds loaned 
under the act if the aggregate amount involved was more than $500. 
The House amendment struck out this provision. The conference 
agreement eliminates the provision. 

Section 9 of the Senate bill provided for a nonpartisan adminis- 
tration of the act and for appointments and promotions of officials 
and employees on the basis of merit, and for removals by the Presi- 
dent and by the Administrator in case of violations of this section. 
The House amendment struck out this section. The conference 
agreement retains the Senate provisions. 

Section 10 of the Senate bill required a report to Congress from 
the Administrator as soon as practicable after the Ist day of Jan- 
uary in each year. The House amendment (sec. 9) required the 
report to be made not later than the 20th day of January in each 
year. The conference agreement (sec. 10) adopts the provisions of 
the House amendment. 

Section 11 of the Senate bill (relating to the power of the Ad- 
ministrator to hire personnel and to make expenditures) was modi- 
fied by the House amendment (sec. 10) to provide that expenditures 
for the enumerated purposes were not to be made except out of 
appropriations made pursuant to section 6. The conference agree- 
ment (sec. 11) adopts the provisions of the House amendment. 

Section 13 of the Senate bill (containing definitions) was 
amended by the House amendment to include a definition of “Ter- 
ritory” in order to extend the application of the act to insular 
possessions of the United States. The conference agreement (sec. 
13) adopts the change made by the House amendment. 

Sam RayYBuRN, 

GrorGE HUDDLESTON, 

Car. E. Mapes, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. RICH (interrupting the reading of the statement). Mr. 
Speaker, I have been informed that if we dispense with the 
reading of the statement that the gentleman from Texas will 
give us the information and therefore save time. So I with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, in the bill as it passed the 
Senate and as it passed the House, I think there are but three 
differences that amount toa great deal. As the Senate passed 
the bill there was no provision for lending money to private 
companies, but only to public bodies and quasi-public bodies. 

The House passed the bill allowing loans to private cor- 
porations. 

We compromised on this sort of a provision, that the pro- 
vision for loans to private companies was retained in the 
bill and that municipalities and nomprefit organizations should 
receive preferences at the hands of the Administrator in 
lending money. That is the difference. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is the same provision that is con- 
tained in the T. V. A. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The same. 

Mr. RANKIN. It gives preference to municipalities and 
cooperative associations. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is right. 

Another difference was that the Senate bill provided that 
the loans should be made at not more than 3 percent. The 
House bill provided that loans should be made for not less 
than 3 percent. We compromised by striking out both of 
these sentences and inserting a provision that the money 
should be loaned by the Administrator of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation at the price that it cost the Government to get it. 

Mr. RANKIN. And what would that amount be at the 
present time? 

Mr. RAYBURN. At the present time it would be less than 
3 percent, but it is to go up and down as it will cost the 
Government. 

Mr. RANKIN. So it would be now, and for the last 10 
years, substantially 3 percent or less? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Now, the House struck out a provision in the Senate bill 
which I did not know was in the T. V. A., and that was that 
the administration should be nonpartisan. So the House 
yielded on that and it was restored. 

Mr. RICH. It is to be nonpartisan? How can that happen? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not know, but the bill provides that 
it shall be. Iam not the Administrator. But let me say that 
97 percent will be under civil service, 
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the Government is concerned, for the people they have in 
their employ for insurance, taxes, office rent, and all over- 
head figured by private business? 

Mr. RAYBURN. This is conducted like any other Gov- 
ernment institution, just like the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or any other commission of the Government. The 
administration is paid for out of the Treasury. 

Mr. RICH. They do not figure any overhead costs in 
trying to determine what the rates of interest are going to 
be? They simply use the rate we borrow money for, and 
the average rate of interest charged is the amount we charge, 
without any overhead expenses being figured. That is the 
way the Government fools the people of this country. That 
is the political way of doing things. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It will cost the borrower what it costs 
the Government. 

Mr. RICH. In other words, you will have to lay taxes 
on some part of the Government in order to get enough 
money to carry on the organization that is seeking the low 
rates of interest. All that expense will have to be borne by 
some other branch of the Government? 

Mr. RAYBURN. If there is any other expense, it will; yes. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapss]. 

Mr. MAPES. In view of the fact that the statement was 
not read, it might be well to call attention to another 
amendment in addition to the three which the gentleman 
has mentioned. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I said three main points. 

Mr. MAPES. Some of the Members were interested in a 
fourth amendment, known as the Walsh amendment, put on 
in the Senate, requiring the recipients of these loans to 
advertise for bids on all contracts over $500. The Senate 
receded on that amendment? 

Mr. RAYBURN. The House struck that out, and the Sen- 
ate receded on it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is that provision which was in the 
House bill which fixed the term of office of the Administrator 
at 10 years still in the bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not think that was disturbed; no, 
sir. It is still in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a fur- 
ther question or two upon a matter which I confess I dis- 
cussed when the bill was before the House? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I read the report, there has been 
no change in this particular provision, but I want to ask the 
gentleman from Texas a question or two about it. I think 
the gentleman will not deny that in all its loaning activities 
the Government in no case has proceeded to loan 100 percent 
on the value or cost of the property which is put up as secu- 
rity for the loan. Even on yesterday, when the Frazier- 
Lemke bill was before us, and surely that was a most gener- 
ous bill, the sponsors of that bill offered an amendment to 
the effect that the farmer might receive a loan only up to 
80 percent of the appraised value of the farm. The Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Agricultural Credit Adminis- 
tration, the Federal land bank, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in all their loans—in fact, all loans by 
Government agencies—always maintain some cushion for the 
Government. I ask the gentleman from Texas if it is not a 
fact that this is the only measure of all the measures propos- 
ing to loan money which authorizes a 100-percent loan? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think that is correct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought so. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And I think it is absolutely necessary if 
we are going to make a success out of this. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 
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Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Is it not a fact that 
the conference agreement does adopt the House amendment 
authorizing the administration to make loans for rural elec- 
trification, as shown in the House amendment? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is correct. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. COLDEN. What are the conditions of repayment? 
Are they made on a monthly basis? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That has not been determined yet. 
They can pay them, and they will be handled under what- 
ever law is in operation in the States, or rules and regu- 
lations. 

Mr. COLDEN. In case they are based upon monthly pay- 
ments, the whole amount will only be loaned for the first 
month, and the principal will be reduced every month after 
that, will it not? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It could be. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. BIERMANN. I did not understand what the gentle- 
man said regarding the so-called Norris amendment, regard- 
ing the loaning of money to private corporations. What 
was done with that? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It was retained in the bill—the provi- 
sion to lean to private corporations, utility companies. But 
we have a provision that preference should be given to mu- 
nicipalities and others, such as cooperatives, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the conference 
report was agreed to was laid on the table. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1937 


Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12527) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments, disagree to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and ask for a conference with the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the gentleman a question. This is the 
Navy Department appropriation bill. What is the status of 
that bill as to an increase this year over last year? 

Mr. UMSTEAD. I will answer the gentleman’s question 
by making this statement: There is no conference report be- 
fore the House at this time. I am simply now asking unani- 
mous consent that the bill be taken from the Speaker’s 
table, disagree with all of the amendments placed on the bill 
by the Senate, and ask for a conference. 

Mr. RICH. You are going to disagree to all those amend- 
ments? 

Mr. UMSTEAD. I so stated very clearly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Umsreap]? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. Umstreap, Mr. Tuom, Mr. JoHnson of West 
Virginia, Mr. ScrucHam, Mr. McLeEop, and Mr. DITTEr. 

NAVAL AIR STATION SITE, MIAMI, FLA.—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 8372) to authorize the acqui- 
sition of lands in the vicinity of Miami, Fla., as a site for a 
naval air station and to authorize the construction and in- 
stallation of a naval air station thereon, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
[To accompany H. R. 8372] 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8372) to authorize the acquisition of lands in the vicinity of 
Miami, Florida, as a site for a naval air station and to authorize 
the construction and installation of a naval air station thereon, 
having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment. 

CarRL VINSON, 

P. H. Drewry, 

GEORGE P. Darrow, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Davin I. WALSH, 

MILuLarD E. TYDINGs, 

FREDERICK HALE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8372) to authorize the acquisition of 
lands in the vicinity of Miami, Fla., as a site for a naval air 
station and to authorize the construction and installation of a 
naval air station thereon, submit the following statement in ex- 
pianation of the effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference report; namely: 

The House text prevails. The House bill provides for the accept- 
ance of a donation of lands on North Biscayne Bay, in the vicinity 
of Miami, Fla., and the establishment thereon of a naval air 
station. The Senate struck out the whole of the House text and 
made provisions for acceptance of donated lands merely in the 
vicinity of Miami, Fla., and for the development of the prop- 
erty for such naval necessities as the Secretary of the Navy may 
consider to be warranted, the property to be returned to the 
grantors if not used by the United States as contemplated by the 
amendment within 10 years. 

Cart VINSON, 

P. H. Drewry, 

Grorce P. Darrow, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was adopted. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


TREASURY-POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1937— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 10919) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10919) 
“making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, and for other pur- 
poses,” having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 7, 8, 
9, 16, 19, 21, 23, 35, 37, 46, 55, 56, 57, and 58. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 6, 10, 12, 15, 18, 20, 24, 31, 33, 39, 40, 41, 47, 
50, 51, 53, 54, 62, and 64, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert: ‘$1,050,000”", and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert: “$155,000”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert: “$1,373,210”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lfeu of the 
sum proposed insert: “$475,000”, and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: “$17,566,458”, and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as fol- 
lows: “or for the permanent enlargement of the capacity of any 
existing aviation shore station”, and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: “$22,690,788”, and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: “$1,320,000”, and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “not 
exceeding $1,000 for expenses of educational exhibits, specifically 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury,”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: “$365,135”; and the Senate agree toa the 
same. ‘ 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert: “$569,810”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: “$769,150”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: “8447,500"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: “$206,240”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: “$104,930”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 

“Salaries of inspectors: For salaries of fifteen inspectors in 
charge of divisions and five hundred and seventy-five inspectors, 
$2,219,500.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: “$586,500”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: “$6,775,000”, and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert: “186,900,000”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In licu of the sum 
proposed insert: “$134,900,000”", and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert: “$7,125,000”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert: “$12,875,000”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In Meu of the sum 
proposed insert: “$14,900,000”, and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: “$4,675,000”, and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: “$625,000”, and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

The committee of conference report in disagreement amend- 
ments numbered 26, 48, 49, and 52. 

Lovis LuDLow, 

JOHN J. BoYLAN, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

JOHN TABER, 

CLARENCE J. McLEop, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

CaRTER GLASS, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

Cart HAYDEN, 

FREDERICK STEIWER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 10919) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1937, and for other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


On no. 1: Appropriates $1,050,000, instead of $1,000,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $1,099,140, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the Bureau of the Mint and the mints and assay offices on account 
of additional work incident to the Gold Reserve and Silver Purchase 
Acts. 

On no. 2: Appropriates $520,000, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $529,720, as proposed by the Senate, for salaries, office of 
Chief Clerk and Superintendent. 

On no. 3: Appropriates $155,000, instead of $150,300, as propcsed 
by the House, and $160,000, as proposed by the Senate, for con- 
tingent expenses, Treasury Department. 

On no. 4: Appropriates $279,520, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $285,920, as proposed by the Senate, for salaries, office of 
Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 

On nos. 5 and 6, relating to the Division of Disbursement: Ap- 
propriates $1,373,210, instead of $1,473,210, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, and $1,273,210, as proposed by the House, for salaries and 
expenses, and makes provision, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
transfer of funds from the Railroad Retirement Board and the 
Social Security Board for the performance of work by such Division 
of such agencies. 

On nos. 7 and 8, relating to the Public Debt Service: Appro- 
priates $2,000,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $2,073,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, and fixes the limit on the amount that 
may be expended for personal services at $1,975,000, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $2,048,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On no. 9: Appropriates $48,512,980, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $49,768,830, as proposed by the Senate, for salaries and 
expenses of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

On nos. 10 and 11, relating to the Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion: Appropriates $475,000, instead of $400,000, as proposed by 
the House, and $550,000, as proposed by the Senate; strikes out, 
as proposed by the Senate, the House limitation upon personal 
services in the District of Columbia; and makes a technical cor- 
rection in phraseology. 

On nos. 12 to 17, inclusive, relating to the Coast Guard: Pro- 
vides, as proposed by the Senate, that the number of enlisted 
men on duty at Coast Guard Headquarters in connection with 
the Commandant’s office shall not exceed 10, instead of lim- 
iting such details to 10 “in the District of Columbia” as proposed 
by the House bill; appropriates $17,566,458, instead of $17,512,000, 
as proposed by the House, and $17,580,933, as proposed by the 
Senate, for pay and allowances—the addition to the House amount 
of $54,458 being on account of rations; the Senate struck out of the 
House limitation on the use of certain funds for aviation shore 
stations that part prohibiting construction of any “permanent 
extension” at any such station—the conference agreement re- 
stores that part of the House limitation modified so as to make 
it applicable “to the permanent enlargement of the capacity of 
any existing aviation shore station”; appropriates $180,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $175,000, as proposed by the 
House, for contingent expenses; appropriates $1,800,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $1,900,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate for repairs to vessels; and adjusts the total to correspond to 
the conference agreements. 

On nos. 18 and 19: Appropriates $53,160, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $50,000, as proposed by the House, for salaries, 
Secret Service Division, and appropriates $850,000, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $906,575, as proposed by the Senate, for 
suppressing counterfeiting and other crimes. 

On nos. 20, 21, and 22, relating to the Public Health Service: 
Increases, as proposed by the Senate, from $24,500 to $27,740 the 
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limitation on personal services in the District of Columbia in the 
Division of Mental Hygiene and appropriates for such Division 
$663,220, as proposed by the House, instead of $666,460, as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and appropriates $1,320,000 instead of $1,155.- 
160, as proposed by the House, and $1,500,090, as proposed by the 
Senate, for diseases and sanitation investigations. 

On no. 23: Strikes out the appropriation of $22,000, inserted by 
the Senate, for reestablishment of the assay office at Helena, Mont, 

On nos. 24 and 25: Makes the appropriations for the Procure- 
ment Division, Public Building Branch, available, as proposed by 
the Senate, for expenses of educational exhibits modified so as to 
limit such expenses to not to exceed $1,000. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


On nos. 27 to 34, inclusive, relating to salaries in bureaus and 
offices in the District of Columbia: The following tabulation shows 
the amounts, respectively, in the House bill, the Senate amend- 
ments, and the amounts agreed upon as the result of the confer- 
ence: 





Office House | Senate — 

amount | amount amount 
aE ee IE. oe cinnntincicmiswacsemdecots | $360,000 | $372,270 | $366, 135 
Office of Second Assistant_.............-..........-- | 566,040 | 573, 580 569, 810 
ne CON INE URI in cin percent omic 766, 440 771, 860 769, 150 
Office of Fourth Assistant __- 442, 800 452, 200 447, 500 
Office of Solicitor_...........-- 81, 000 81, 280 81, 280 
Office of chief inspector ‘ 201, 380 216, 000 206, 240 
Office of purchasing agent__. 40, 880 42, 000 42, 000 
Bureau of Accounts--.....-.-.-- é 103, 000 106, 860 104, 930 





On no. 35: Appropriates $81,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $85,000, as proposed by the Senate, for contingent ex- 
penses of the Post Office Department. 

On nos. 36, 37, 38, 39, and 40, relating to the office of chief 
inspector: The following tabulation shows the amounts and per- 
sonnel, respectively, in the House bill, the Senate amendments, 
and the conference agreement: 





| Conference 








House Senate 
: amend- > 

bill ments agreement 
15 inspectors in charge and 560 inspectors __--- SI Gb ccianssaccs Siecle ‘ 
15 inspectors in charge, 15 assistant inspectors j 

in charge, and 625 inspectors. -...-....-.----]-..------- $2, 425, 000 
15 inspectors in charge and 575 inspectors_._...|......------]_--- -_| $2, 219, 500 
Traveling and miscellaneous expenses ---...-_- 573, 000 650, 000 586, 500 
. I 

Clerks, division headquarters_-_..........----- 446, 100 465, 000 465, 000 


The increase of 15 inspectors above the number provided in the 
House bill are allowed at rates as follows: 5 at $3,200 each, 5 at 
$2,900 each, and 5 at $2,600 each. 

On nos. 41 to 45, inclusive, office, First Assistant Postmaster 
General: The following tabulation shows the amounts of the 
House bill, the Senate amendments, and the conference agreement: 





] 
Senate amend-| Conference 





House bill ments agreement 
Compensation to postmasters.-........-._- $47, 500, 000 $48, 000, 000 | $48, 000, 000 
Re ee 6, 750, 000 6, 800, 000 6, 775, 000 
Clerks, first- and second-class post offices__| 186, 500, 000 187, 500, 000 | 186, 900, 000 
eg | ane 134, 500,000 | 135,300,000 | 134, 900, 000 
Special-delivery fees............-.-----.-.- 7, 000, 000 7, 250, 000 7, 125, 000 





On no. 46: Appropriates $207,245, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $450,000, as proposed by the Senate, eliminating the 
increase proposed of $242,755 for expansion of air-mail service in 
Alaska. 

On no. 47: Increase from $31,550 to $33,050, as proposed by the 
Senate, the amount which may be used for cost ascertainment 
of postal activities. 

On nos. 50 and 51: Increase the limitation on the amount to 
be used for carrying foreign air mail from $7,962,500 to $8,230,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, the additional sum of $267,500 being 
for an additional weekly schedule on the east coast of South 
America, 

On nos. 53, 54, and 55, relating to domestic air mail under con- 
tract: Appropriates $12,000,000, as proposed by the House, instead 
of $12,250,000, as proposed by the Senate, and increases, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, the limitations on the amounts thereof which 
may be used for administrative expenses in the District of Co- 
lumbia and in the field. 

On nos. 56, 57, and 58, relating to the salvaging and recondi- 
tioning of post-office lock-box equipment: Strikes out the increase 
of $35,000 and the authority inserted by the Senate to provide for 
such work. 

On no. 59: Appropriates $12,875,000, instead of $12,750,000, as 
proposed by the House, and $13,000,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for rent, light, etc., for first-, second-, and third-class offices. 
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On no. 60: Appropriates $14,900,000, instead of $14,500,000, as 
proposed by the House, and $15,300,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for operating force for public buildings. 

On no. 61: Appropriates $4,675,000, instead of $4,650,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $4,700,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
operating supplies for public buildings. 

On nos. 62 and 63: $625,000, instead of $600,000, 
as proposed by the House, and $650,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for furniture, etc., for public buildings, and makes the appro- 
priation available, as proposed by the Senate, for “safe and vault 
protective devices.” 

On no. 64: Inserts section 4, proposed by the Senate, prohibit- 
ing the use of any money appropriated under the bill for pay- 
ment to any person for the filling of any position for which such 
person has been nominated after the Senate upon vote has failed 
to confirm the nomination of such person. 


AMENDMENTS REPORTED IN DISAGREEMENT 


The committee of conference report in disagreement the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On no. 26: Providing for the transfer of funds to the office 
of Treasurer of the United States and to certain other Treasury 
oortae Treaeun from various agencies to cover expenses performed 

in clearing of checks, servicing of bonds, handling 
oF Gouiaettcnn, and rendering of accounts for such agencies. 

On nos. 48, 49, and 52, relating to appropriations for transporta- 
tion of foreign mails under contracts authorized by the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928, Louis LupLow 


JOHN J. BOYLAN, 

EmMMET O'NEAL, 

JOHN TABER, 

CLARENCE J. MCLEop, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ric]. 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man, with the exception of Senate amendments 26, 48, 49, 
and 52, how much the bill has been increased over what it 
was when it left the House? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I may say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that the total increase is $2,851,063.. The Senate 
increased the House bill in the sum of $7,438,723. The House 
conferees were able to induce the Senate conferees to recede 
to the extent of $4,587,660, which leaves a net increase of 
$2,851,063. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Indi- 
ana yield for a question? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. It is a fact that the House conferees fought 
over every dollar of difference between the two Houses. 

Mr. LUDLOW. That is absolutely correct; and I must say 
that we have brought to this House a report that is unani- 
mous. So far as the House conferees are concerned, we are 
agreed as to every item, and the orderly parliamentary pro- 
cedure is to adopt the report and then proceed to the amend- 
ments in disagreement between the House and the Senate. 

Mr. RICH. I want to congratulate the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. LupLow] and the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. TaBER] on trying to keep these amounts down, but hard 
as you gentlemen worked you need some help, for the items 
have not yet been cut down to the bone. As I read the con- 
ference report, the House conferees recede on 13 amend- 
ments and the Senate conferees recede on 13 amendments, 
yet 21 of the amendments carry increases as they now stand. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I may say to the gentleman that, of 
course, a conference implies a yielding on both sides to a 
certain extent, and they did three-quarters of the yielding. 
We won, I think, a great victory in the conference between 
the two Houses. 

Mr. RICH. I am behind the gentleman. He is doing 
good work; so is the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 
I see, however, four amendments in disagreement, nos. 26, 
48, 49, and 52. These amendments will require more money. 
Is it proposed to ask us to disagree to these amendments? 

Mr. LUDLOW. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
mistaken. If we yield to the Senate on these four amend- 
ments, it will make the amount less instead of more. These 
involve the controverted item of ocean-mail contracts. 

I think the orderly procedure would be for the gentleman 
to permit the conference report to be adopted. Then we 
can consider at length each amendment in disagreement. 

Mr. RICH. Maybe I do not quite understand the situa- 
tion, but the last sentence of the conference report reads: 
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The committee of conference report tn disagreement amend- 
ments nos. 26, 48, 49, and 52. 

These amendments, when finally disposed of, will repre- 
sent another increase. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I may say to the gentleman that if we 
adopt all of them the amount carried by the bill will 
not be increased. 

Mr. RICH. The conferees did not agree to these amend- 
ments? 

Mr. LUDLOW. No, we did not; and we do not intend to. 

Mr. RICH. Then, the conferees did a good job. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Let me say to the gentleman that I be- 
lieve he and I think alike on a great many lines; and I 
am sure it will be comforting to his economic soul to know 
that this bill, as it now stands, is $16,743,068 below the 
actual appropriation for these two departments for the 
fiscal year 1936, which is a very substantial reduction. 

Mr. RICH. I agree on that point, but do not forget 
that Congress has asked the Committee on Appropriations 
to do a lot more for the Post Office Department which has 
increased the bill very materially. The fact of the matter 
is that the Post Office appropriation bill this year is some 
$29,000,000 or $30,000,000 more than it was a year ago. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion, but, as a matter of fact, we have been able, by the 
most assiduous attention to effect this reduction, nothwith- 
standing statutory requirements like the 40-hour week, 
which we could have no control over but which had to be 
provided for in the bill. So that we have really accom- 
plished quite a material reduction. 

Mr. RICH. I agree with the gentleman, and I think it 
should be driven home to the membersiiip of the House that 
we ought to be careful in connection with the legislation we 
pass so that we do not increase all of these appropriations 
year after year. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Is it not true, if we adopt Senate amend- 
ments 48, 49, and 52, it will result in an additional saving of 
$20,000,000? 

Mr. LUDLOW. It will result in a reduction of $22,000,000, 
but there is a question whether we ought to do that or not 
There is involved a question of moral standards and obliga- 
tion of contracts. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I want to make it clear, for the benefit 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that the adoption of 
Senate amendments 48, 49, and 52 will bring about a saving 
of $22,000,000. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. McREyNo.ps). 
question is on the adoption of the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 48, line 16, amendment no. 26: 

“With the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
there may be transferred to the appropriations, ‘Salaries, office of 
Treasurer of United States, 1937’, ‘Contingent expenses, Treasury 
Department, 1937’, ‘Printing and binding, Treasury Department, 
1937’, and ‘Stationery, Treasury Department, 1937’, from funds 
available for the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, Farm Credit Administration, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, and Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, such sums as may be necessary to 
cover the expenses incurred in clearing of checks, servicing of 
bonds, handling of collections, and rendering of accounts therefor: 
‘Provided, That a statement of any transfers of appropriations made 
hereunder shall be included in the annual Budget. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment no. 26 and 
concur in the same with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LupLow moves that the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate no. 26, and agree to the same with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: ‘““With the approval of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, there may be transferred sums (not 
exceeding a total of $450,000) to the appropriations, ‘Salaries, 


The 
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Office of Treasurer of United States, 1937’, ‘Contingent expenses, 
Treasury Department, 1937’, ‘Printing and binding, Treasury De- 
partment, 1937’, and ‘Stationery, Treasury Department, 1937’, 
from funds available for the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, Farm Credit Administration, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Federal Emergency Relief 


Administration, farmers’ crop production and harvesting loans, 
Feceral land banks, and other banks and corporations under the 
supervision of the Farm Credit Administration, Railroad Retirement 
Board, Soil Conservation Service, including soil conservation and 
domestic allotment, Social Security Board, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and Emergency Conservation Work, to cover the expenses 


incurred on account of such respective activities in clearing of 
checks, servicing of bonds, handling of collections, and rendering 
of accounts therefor: Provided, That funds transferred hereunder 
from the appropriation for Emergency Conservation Work shall 
remain available until June 30, 1937, any provision in the First 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1936, to the contrary not- 
withstanding: Provided further, That a statement of any transfers 
ea made hereunder shall be included in the annual 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
next amendment in disagreement. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, we have now reached the 
point where all amendments are disposed of except amend- 
ments 48, 49, and 52. Amendment no. 49 is partially depend- 
ent on amendment no. 52, and amendment no. 48 is wholly 
dependent on amendment 52; therefore, in the interest of 
expedition and clarity of action, I ask unanimous consent 
that amendment no. 49 may be passed over for the time being, 
and that amendments 48 and 52 may be considered together 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the 1 hour usually allowed under the rule be extended to 
2 hceurs for the reason that this is a controversial matter 
and numerous gentlemen have applied to me for time. I 
should like very much to be able to oblige all of those who 
desire to speak on this matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there cbjection to the 
request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, and I shall not object to the request of the gentle- 
man, but does he not think it may be possible to conclude 
the debate in less than 2 hours? We have some matters we 
are anxious to dispose of today. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I may say to the gentleman that, of 
course, I have no desire to prolong the debate. 
a list of Members who desire to speak, and they very 
earnestly wish to be heard. I should like to accommodate 
them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall not object. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to cbject, I 
should like to ask the majority leader what is coming up after 
we finish this matter? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, we had a resolution that 
we wanted to present this afternoon. I think we have 
reached an agreement with reference to the correction of the 
Recorp in connection with the remarks which the gentleman 
from Colorado made some days ago. We also have an omni- 
bus private pension bill that we had hoped to pass today. 
We are hopeful we may get through with the program this 
afternoon and adjourn over until Monday. 

Mr. RICH. Those are all the matters coming up this 
afternoon? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; that is all we expected to call up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
two amendments in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 60, line 6, amendment no. 48: Strike out, beginning in line 
6, “(exclusive of mail carried under contracts awarded under the 
provisions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1928).” 

Page 61, line 4, amendment no. 52: Strike out, beginning on 
line 4, down to and including line 11, which reads as follows: 


The Clerk will report the 


I have quite | 








| speak for themselves. 
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“Foreign Mail Service, Merchant Marine Act: For transporta- 
tion of foreign mails under contracts authorized by the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928 (U. S. C., title 46, secs. 861-889; title 46, secs. 
886-891x), including the cost of advertising in connection with 
the award of contracts authorized by said act, $26,500,000: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the money herein appropriated shall be 
paid on contract no. 56 to the Seatrain Co.” 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist 
on its disagreement to Senate amendments nos. 48 and 52. 

Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, WEARIN moves to recede and concur in Senate amendment 
no. 52. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I should like to sub- 
mit a unanimous-consent request. The motion just made 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WeEarRIN] covers only one 
amendment. I understand unanimous consent was granted 
that amendments 48 and 52 may be considered together. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
motion be corrected to read that the House recede and 
concur in Senate amendments nos. 48 and 52. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speakcr, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Marcantonio]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, if this motion is agreed 
to, we will effect a saving of $22,000,000. However, the issuc 
involved is not necessarily a saving cf $22,000,000. The issue 
raised by the motion offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Wearin] goes deeper. It goes into the question of ship 
subsidies. It gces into the question of subsidizing a merchant 
marine which today, Mr. Speaker, needs overhauling and 
drastic reformation. 

The present American merchant marine is a disgrace to 
the flag it carries. The American merchant marine today 
cannot, in any manner, pretend to grant safety at sea to any 
of its passengers. Any such pretension is a fraud. The facts 
The treatment of the crews, the 
equipment, the general condition of these ships, and especially 
the construction, proves one thing conclusively, and that is 
that they have given us a ginger-bread top and down below 
these ships are not fit for either habitation or sailing. 

About 3 weeks ago I submitted to the Secretary of Com- 
merce 110 statements, each statement made by a seaman— 
110 written statements by seamen who had won medals for 
bravery at sea. These men had first-hand knowledge of 
safety-at-sea conditions, and these 110 statements were sub- 
mitted by 110 seamen, I repeat, who had won medals for 
bravery at sea, and these statements revealed horrible con- 
ditions on these ships, not only as to working conditions but 
actually as to safety-at-sea conditions. 

The Secretary of Commerce promised to investigate this 
situation. Up to now absolutely nothing has been done and 
no action has been taken on this memorandum containing 
110 charges, charges giving the names of the ships and 
charges giving the names of the companies involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I charge right here and now that these ship- 
ping companies outdo Al Capone by millions of dollars. They 
are racketeers of the lowest order. They are not giving the 
American passengers safety at sea, and what is more, they 
are mistreating the crews, submitting them to the worst form 
of living and working conditions. I wish you gentlemen had 
an opportunity to examine these ships. Do not look at the 
upper deck, do not lock at the decorative portions of the 
ship, but go down and see where the men are living, and you 
will realize that these ships are a disgrace to our country. 
They are a disgrace to the merchant marine of a great coun- 
try such as ours. 

Today, in New York City 4,000 American seamen are out 
on strike. They are conducting a heroic strike. These men 
are American seamen, seainen who have dedicated their 
lives to safety at sea, and ships today are going out to sea 
being manned by W. P. A. workers. Get that! Ships going 
out to sea carrying passengers are being manned by W. P. A. 
workers. Take your steamship California, for instance. 
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recheck of the shipping crew showed that the ship crew 
was composed mainly of W. P. A. workers and that it did 
not have the number of able-bodied seamen required by law. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman does not contend that a 
person who is on W. P. A. should be barred from honest 
work? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I contend that a person who is on 
W. P. A., if he is not an able-bodied seaman, should not be 
allowed to do the work of an able-bodied seaman, because 
unless you have able-bodied seamen on a ship you are im- 
periling the lives of the passengers on that ship. Remember 
the Morrow Castle. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman knows that a boat that 
is not fully manned by able-bodied seamen would not receive 
clearance papers. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is just it. They are receiving 
clearance papers every day, and I make that charge, and we 
have submitted proof of that to Secretary Roper. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That would be murder. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Well, I am not going that far. I 
am not entering into that at all. I am pointing out the 
facts. I am interested in the facts, and I am not interested 
in arriving at any political conclusions. The facts are that 
ships are today being manned by W. P. A. workers from the 
city of New York, none of whom are qualified as able-bodied 
seamen. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. MORAN. (f course, there are plenty of qualified, 
able-bodied seamel in this country to man the merchant 
marine. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Of course, there are plenty of 
them. 

Mr. MORAN. Will the gentleman state to the House the 
reason they are not manning them? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I will tell you why they are not 
manning them. It is because these men have been insisting 
on two things. They insist on decent wages, decent living 
and working conditions, and, second, real safety at sea. The 
companies do not want to comply in either respect. All they 
are interested in is money. They are racketeers, racketeer- 
ing on the Government, on the seamen, and on the passen- 
gers. Hence, in order to break the strike, they are using 
W. P. A. workers, who are not able-bodied seamen, as scabs 
to work the ships, thus exploiting labor, cheating the Gov- 
ernment, and imperiling the lives of passengers. Withhold 
this appropriation and you will force these companies to 
come to terms. We owe them nothing. They have broken 
repeatedly their contractual obligations. That releases the 
Government from any obligation to them. 

Yesterday we had a letter read by the Speaker of the 
House from the president of the American Federation of 
Labor. We are the Congress which is supposed to protect 
labor. Yet we are asked to turn over $22,000,000 to a gang 
of labor exploiters who refuse to give decent wages or decent 
living quarters to the seamen, but employ W. P. A. workers 
as scabs. 

If we agree to concur in the Senate amendment and refuse 
to give the $22,000,000 to the shipping companies, we may 
force out of Congress a real bill, with provisions protecting 
both labor and the passengers. How can any friend of labor 
consent to give this money without any provision to protect 
labor and passengers? 

I am in favor of a merchant marine. I want a merchant 
marine, as all of us do. But before we turn over $22,000,000 
to anybody let us, at least, turn it over by means of a bill 
that will protect American seamen and American passengers. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The strike in New York is being fomented 
by Communists, and it ought to be stopped. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman from Minnesota is 
making the same mistake that tories make when a strike 
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the real issues. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is an outlaw strike. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. It is no more an outlaw strike than 
the gentleman is an outlaw Congressman. [Laughter.] I 
brought these men down to Washington. I brought them 
here and took them before the Secretary of Commerce. Who 
were these men? Every single man had won a medal for 
bravery. They gave the Secretary facts straight from the 
shoulder. 

The Secretary of Commerce said, “Make memorandum of 
that” and “make a memorandum of this’, and we gave him 
the memorandum. Three weeks have gone by, and we have 
received no communication from him. He promised he 
would investigate. To date no sign of any investigation. 
Whenever workers ask for a decent wage or decent living 
conditions they are called “reds.” These men are good Ameri- 
cans, and the man who questions the Americanism of these 
men is not a good American himself. 

Mr. MORAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the gentleman from 
Maine. 

Mr. MORAN. ‘The gentleman realizes that the subsidy 
was allowed because of the increased cost of operating 
American ships, and that since that time they have cut 
wages. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Exactly; they received the money 
and then they cut wages. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. McREYNOLDs). 
time of the gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. O’MALLEY]. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa is to recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. The effect of that motion would be to cut $22,500,000 
off the ocean-mail subsidy contracts from the Treasury-Post 
Office Department appropriation bill as it passed the House. 
I hope the motion of the gentleman from Iowa will be 
adopted. First, it is about time we stopped, once and for ail, 
this system of subsidy to a few privileged ship operators who 
happen to stand in the political and financial good graces of 
certain bureaucrats. We have had it a long time. The Demo- 
crats least of all can stand in favor of such a system of sub- 
sidies. Last year we tried for 3 days to get a roll call on the 
ship-subsidy bill. Nobody seemed to want to go on record as 
to whether or not we should continue that system of graft, 
which usually has the American flag wrapped around it so it 
can be disguised as patriotism. 

At that time I called the attention of the Democratic 
Members of the House to the expressions in their own party 
platform on this question of ship subsidies and ocean-mail 
contract subsidies. Of course, it may be a unique thing in 
these days to remind anybody of a campaign platform, but 
another campaign platform is probably in the making, and T 
believe I can safely predict that both parties will have the 
same opposition to subsidies in their platforms that the Demc- 
cratic Party has had for a long time. I will read what the 
Democratic platform said about these ship subsidies: 

We oppose as illogical and unsound all efforts to overcome hy 
subsidies the handicaps to American shipping and commerce im- 
posed by Republican policies. 

Of course, I would not be at all surprised that the Repub- 
lican side of the House voted to keep this $22,000,000 subsidy 
in effect. It started under their policies and was most 
viciously consummated under Hoover, but I think the people 
would be surprised if the Democrats should vote to keep up a 
racket which was a national scandal under Republican rule. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I do not have the time. If the gentle- 
man will get me more time, I will) yield. 

That twenty-two and a half million is not a very great 
saving, but it is an indication of the attitude of this House 
toward ocean-mail contracts. Those contracts have been as 
great a scandal as the Teapot Dome scandal ever was. The 
American people know that only a few privileged ship oper- 
ators make anything out of it. One ship operator got a 
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million dollars for carrying 1 pound of mail. The record 
will sustain that. If we adopt the preferential motion 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa to recede and concur 

Senate amendment, we take twenty-two and one-half 
million dollars away from these racketeers. We do not have 
to pass the buck to either the President or Postmaster Gen- 
eral. We should do our duty and cancel these contracts by 
refusing this appropriation. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Alabama, the majority 
leader. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course, in years past I have opposed 
subsidies very bitterly. I was on a select committee in 1922 
to investigate those subsidies. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. There was an investigation made of the 
ship subsidies; yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But here is the proposition as it ap- 
pears to me in the pending measure, and I am inclined to 
support the recommendation of the subcommittee upon it: 
Here is a commitment by the Government to the ship op- 
erators, under existing law, entered into in good faith, that 
the evidence tends to show is most essential, at least at 
present, for the continued operation of these merchant lines. 
Now, when we have a contract, ought we not carry it into 
effect, whether it is a good one or a bad one? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Those contracts were entered into under 
the Merchant Marine Act in 1928, and the very reason why 
this amount is in this bill is because this House last year 
passed the merchant marine subsidy bill by only eight votes, 
so small a margin that the Senate has not seen fit to con- 
sider it yet. The advocates of subsidies for profiteers and 
millionaires are attempting to carry through here a con- 
tinuance of what this House has termed fraudulent con- 
tracts and were entered into without competition as far back 
as 1928. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Moran]. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and include therein a very 
few short quotations from public documents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. McReynotps). Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, the question before the House 
is whether the House will concur in the Senate amendment 
to strike from the Treasury and Post Office appropriation 
bill the appropriation for the foreign ocean-mail contracts 
or whether the House shall adhere to its original position of 
including that appropriation in the bill. There are several 
pertinent points which merit consideration. 

First let us consider the cost of ocean-mail contracts. I 
quote as follows from pages 8 and 9 of House of Representa- 
tives Document 118, Seventy-fourth Congress, first session: 

MAIL PAY 


Mail pay has constantly increased since the enactment of the 
1928 act. The mail contracts for the fiscal year 1929 amounted to 
approximately $9,000,000; in 1930 they were $13,000,000; in 1931 
they were $18,000,000; in 1932 they amounted to $22,000,000; in 
1933, $26,000,000; and in 1934 they were $29,000,000. For 1935 they 
are estimated at $28,850,000. For 1936 the amount would have been 
$32,851,954 if the contractors were to receive the amounts due by 
reason of reclassification of ships, new ships, and full performance 
of the service, but the Budget Director disapproved of the increased 
allowance and recommended that the appropriation be continued 
as for the fiscal year 1935. 

If the present contracts continue, there will have been paid 
thereunder the approximate total of $308,095,16030. ‘There has 
already been paid by the Post Office Department under these con- 
tracts the sum of $119,257,756.63 up to June 30, 1934, leaving the 
estimated amount for the balance of the terms of the present con- 
tracts at $188,837,403.67. 

If the mail had been carried on a foreign poundage basis up to 
June 30, 1934, the cost would have been $6,802,434.90, and if car- 
ried at the American poundage rate the cost would have been 
$15,534,509.10. The difference between the American poundage 
rate and the amount actually paid could be called nothing except 
a direct subsidy paid with the expectation that it would be prop- 
erly used in the building of a merchant marine. This has already 
amounted to more than $100,000,000, and during the life of the 
contracts the excess cost, or subsidy, will amount to around 
268,000,000, 
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From the above quotation it will be readily seen that 
decision on this question is a very important one and means 
millions of dollars to the taxpayers of the United States. 

The second point to consider is the result of these foreign 
ocean-mail contracts. A careful reading of House of Reprc- 
sentatives Report 1277, Seventy-fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion, will convince anyone that our present policy is not 
producing an adequate merchant marine. All informed 
persons on this subject, regardless of what views they may 
have as to the proper remedy, agree in the position that cur 
present system is most unsatisfactory. This fact should 
be borne in mind when we realize that the question before 
the House is to continue to pour millions of dollars into a 
system which admittedly is not producing desired results. 

Third. We should not forget that in the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress, dated March 4, 1935, that he specifically 
stated that “the Congress should provide for the termination 
of existing ocean-mail contracts as rapidly as possible.” The 
President, of course, asked for a new system but agrees that 
the existing contracts should be canceled. 

Fourth. It should be borne in mind there actually was no 
competitive bidding for these contracts as required by law. 
Following is a quotation from pages 11 and 12 of Senate 
Report 898, Seventy-fourth Congress, first session, clearly 
demonstrating that there really was no competitive bidding 
for these contracts. 

NULLIFICATION OF COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


It was contemplated by the Merchant Marine Act of 1928 that 
the Postmaster General should first determine what ocean-mail 
routes should be established and certify them to the United States 
Shipping Board. The Shipping Board was then to determine and 
certify to the Postmaster General the type, size, speed, and other 
characteristics of the vessel which should be employed, the fre- 
quency and regularity of sailings, and all other facts bearing 
upon the capacity of the vessels to meet the requirements of the 
service stated by the Postmaster General. Upon receipt cf this 
certificate, the Postmaster General was to advertise and secure 
competitive bids for furnishing the service in question. What 
actually happened was this: 

The agents, lobbyists, and representatives of steamship lines de- 
scended upon the Post Office Department, which, acting in start- 
ling harmony with these alert and affable spokesmen of privilege, 
speedily reached decisions as to the “mail route” to be estab- 
lished, the character of service to be demanded (always a service 
then being operated by the prospective contractor, or which it was 
fully prepared to operate and which, in many instances as will be 
pointed out, it was then bound by guaranteed contract with the 
Government to operate for a term of years without additional 
aid in the form of mail pay), and the amount of compensation 
it was to receive. This procedure is in striking contrast to the 
expectation of Congress that this compensation was to be fixed 
by free competition between prospective contractors. 

Having accomplished this preliminary spade work, the result of 
these cooperative labors was transmitted to the Shipping Board in 
the form of a “certification of the Postmaster General.” This 
certification was accompanied by the representatives of the pro- 
spective contractors, who were equally at home in both places. 
Instantly and pliantly the Shipping Board “determined and certi- 
fied” to the Postmaster General those things which the inter- 
departmental subcommittee and the prospective contractor had 
agreed upon in advance that the Shipping Board should certify. 
The route was then advertised and the contract let to the com- 
pany, which had arranged in advance the service it was to render 
and the compensation it should receive. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has advised the President that 42 out of 43 active contracts 
are subject to cancelation, 40 of them because let in open defiance 
of the legal requirement for competitive bidding. This advice 
by the Postmaster General is based upon the transcript of evi- 
dence adduced before him, which is replete with proof that these 
contracts were regarded as the personal perquisites of favored 
shipping interests, considered as “pie” and parceled out as such. 

This was “competitive bidding” as practiced under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1928. In fact there was no competitive bid- 
ding. Officials and contractors combined to and did prevent it. 


Fifth. I addressed a letter to the Comptroller General of 
the United States—which appears on page 1806 of the Feb- 
ruary 10, 1935, issue of the ConcrEssrionaL REcorp—making 
it clear that these contracts are voidable ab initio because 
of the fact that they were let without competitive bidding. 
I quote his reply, as follows: 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 5, 1936. 
Hon. Epwarp C. Moran, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. Moran: I have considered your letter of February 
10, 1936, with further reference to payments under foreign ocean- 
mail contracts suggested as voidable ab initio under the Merchant 
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Marine Act of 1928 (45 Stat. 694) because not awarded to the 
lowest bidder on the basis of competitive bidding. 

Your letter quotes provisions of sections 406 and 407 of the 
cited Merchant Marine Act, setting forth the basis upon which 
ocean-mail contracts should be advertised for and entered into. 
Also, your letter refers to and quotes from the report of the Post- 
master General to the President under date of January 11, 1935, 
the quoted excerpts indicating that the Postmaster General sug- 
gested to the President that "practically all ocean-mail contracts 
entered into under the Merchant Marine Act of 1928 might be 
canceled for the reason that they were negotiated instead of being 
awarded to the lowest bidder after competitive bidding. 

Section 406 of the Merchant Marine Act provided that before 
making any contract for carrying ocean mails the Postmaster Gen- 
eral should give public notice by advertisement as therein directed 
and that— 

“s * * Such notice shall describe the proposed route, the 
time when such contract will be made, the number of trips a year, 
the schedule required, the time when the service shall com- 
mence, the character of the vessels required, and all other infor- 
mation deemed by the Postmaster General to be necessary to in- 
form prospective bidders as to the character of the service to be 
required.” (Italics supplied.) 

It is provided in section 407 of the act that each contract for the 
carrying of ocean mail under the act “shall be awarded to the 
lowest bidder who, in the judgment of the Postmaster General, 
possesses such qualifications as to insure proper performance of 
the mail service under the contract.” (Italics supplied.) 

It will be noted that section 406 vested in the Postmaster Gen- 
eral discretion with respect to “‘the character of the vessels re- 
quired” and ‘the character of the service to be required.” Conse- 
quently, it may be possible the specifications for such service 
were restrictive and confined the bidding to one or two steamship 
concerns operating on the proposed ocean-mail route. The pro- 
visions of section 407 place within the discretion of the Postmaster 
General the matter of determining whether the lowest bidder 
“possesses such qualifications as to insure proper performance of 
the mail service under the contract,” 

In view of those provisions of the law there is no basis for this 
office to question the action of the Postmaster General in selecting 
the bidder to whom any particular contract would be awarded in 
the absence of a showing of fraud or collusion in the advertising 
for bids and the awarding of the contracts. 

The report of the Postmaster General to the President under 
date of January 11, 1935, was made pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 6792, of July 11, 1934. This Executive order was issued by the 
President under the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 16, 
1933 (48 Stat. 305), in which it was provided: 

“Whenever it shall appear to the President, in respect of any 
contract entered into by the United States prior to the date of 
enactment of this act for the transportation of persons and/or 
things, that the full performance of such contract is not required 
in the public interest, and that modification or cancelation of such 
contract will result in substantial savings to the United States, the 
President is hereby, upon giving 60 days’ notice and opportunity 
for public hearing to the parties to such contract, authorized, in 
his discretion, on or before April 30, 1935, to modify or cancel such 
contract. Whenever the President shall modify or cancel any such 
contract, he shall determine just compensation therefor; and if 
the amount thereof, so determined by the President, is unsatis- 
factory to the individual, firm, or corporation entitled to receive 
the same, such individual, firm, or corporation shall be entitled to 
receive such portion thereof as the President shall determine and 
shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further 
sum as, added to said portion so received, will make up such 
amount as will be just compensation therefor, in the manner pro- 
vided for by paragraph 20 of section 41 and section 250 of title 28 
of the United States Code: Provided, That where any such con- 
tract makes provision for settlement in the event of modification 
or cancelation, the amount of just compensation as determined 
hereunder shall not exceed such amount as is authorized by said 
contract. Any appropriation out of which payments upon the 
said contract were authorized to be made is hereby made available 
for the payment of such just compensation.” 

The time for action under that provision of law was extended to 
March 31, 1936, by joint resolution of August 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 
991). 

It will be noted that under the statute last above quoted there is 
provided a specific procedure to be followed, including compensation 
to be paid when contracts are modified or canceled pursuant to the 
provisions of the statute. In accordance with the provisions of said 
section, the President, in the Executive order of July 11, 1934, au- 
thorized and directed the Postmaster General and such Officers of 
the Postal Service as might be designated by the Postmaster General 
*o hold public hearings with respect to any ocean-mail contract 
under the Merchant Marine Act of 1928 entered into prior to June 
16, 1933, to consider all the evidence adduced at such hearings and 
to report to the President within 6 months their findings and 
conclusions as to whether such contracts, or any of them, should 
be modified or canceled; and if so, in what respect, with substan- 
tial savings to the United States, pursuant to the provisions of law 
herein quoted. The first step under the law has been taken; that 
is to say, the Postmaster General has made a report as to his find- 
ings and recommendations in connection with the several ocean- 
mail contracts included in such report. However, there appears to 
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have been no further action in modification or cancelation of the 
contracts. The fact that in the report there are contained state- 
ments to the effect that the oce an-mail contracts involved were 
entered into without unrestricted competitive bidding would not of 
itself be sufficient to authorize discontinuance of payment of the 
compensation provided under such contracts. Apparently it is 
conceded in your letter tnat the contracts are not void, it bein; 
suggested only that they are voidable. The mere fact that a con 
tract may be voidable does not authorize this office to withhold, or 
disallow credit for, payments thereunder. Before this office can 
take such action there must be some Executive or administr \ 
action to cancel, terminate, or modify the contracts, and there i is m 
authority in this office to require that such Executive or admini: 
trative action be taken. 

Even if this office should refuse to allow compensation for service 
under these contracts, the contractors could bring suit in th 
Court of Claims or in the appropriate district court of the United 
States for the compensation under the contracts. The contracts 
were entered into on behalf of the United States by the official 
authorized by law to make such contracts, and the fact that said 
official, in the exercise of the discretion vested in him under the 
statute, may have exercised poor judgment or failed to best serve 
the interests of the Government in awarding the contracts is no 
legal basis for this office to withhold payments under such contracts. 

In the event action is taken pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of the act of June 16, 1933, supra, in modifying or canceling 
any or all of the contracts concerning which recommendations were 
made in the report of the Postmaster General, this office will, of 
course, take cognizance thereof in the settlement of accounts and 
claims under said contracts. 

Sincerely yours, 








R. N. ELuiotr, 
Acting Comptroller General of the United States. 


It is contended that this appropriation should be passed 
because the Government should provide funds for contracts 
legally entered into and not violate such contracts. My 
reply to that statement is that we should not consider our- 
selves bound by star-chamber agreements arrived at in the 
manner employed in these cases. These contracts were 
obviously merely handed out to preferred persons, without 
any pretense whatever of competitive bidding, and on ac- 
count of that fact we should not force the taxpayers of 
America to pay hundreds of millions of dollars more on such 
@ specious argument. In order to prevent the recipients of 
these ocean-mail contracts from continuing to enjoy the 
fruits of such illegal arrangements, and in order to begin a 
constructive policy to rehabilitate the American merchant 
marine, this Congress should stop this appropriation today 
and pass an honest merchant-marine bill before the close 
of this session. I am fully convinced that if this appropria- 
tion is stopped that the holders of these contracts will be 
more cooperative than they now are to arrive at a real 
merchant-marine policy which will be fair to taxpayers as 
well as equitable to the shipping interests. If we continue 
this appropriation, I fear that there will be no new merchant- 
marine bill at this session of Congress; and if I am correct 
in that belief, then the American merchant marine will con- 
tinue its present downward course, which means its practical 
elimination in a very few years. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORAN. I shall be very glad to yield. 

Mr. TABER. The President was given authority by law 
to cancel contracts, but he has not canceled any. 

Mr. MORAN. I realize that is true. The President was 
given authority to cancel, and he did not cancel. The 
President also, in his message to Congress, said that Con- 
gress should cancel them, and I personally lean to that 
theory. I think it is the Congress of the United States that 
ought to cancel these contracts instead of leaving it to the 
President. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORAN. I yield. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Are not those contracts entirely de- 
pendent upon congressional appropriations; and is not the 
denial of an appropriation practically the same thing as 
cancelation of them? 

Mr. MORAN. A denial of the appropriation would, of 
course, prevent carrying out the contracts. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr: Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MORAN, I yield. 
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Mr. HILL of Alabama. The gentleman quoted the Presi- 
dent as saying the contracts ought to be canceled. The 
President said, however, that before they were canceled the 
Congress ought to provide other means for an American 
merchant marine by passing this subsidy act. 

Mr. MORAN. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. He did not think it right to can- 
cel the contracts without making some other provision to 
aid the American merchant marine. 

Mr. MORAN. Let me say to the gentleman I have very 
little time, and I did not want to have any misunderstanding 
regarding my statement. That is why I said we should read 
the President’s message. The President himself told us in 
his message, for what it may be worth for the Congress to 
consider, that he felt the foreign ocean-mail contracts should 
be canceled. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORAN. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would the gentleman dare make an 
expression as to why the other body has not enacted a ship- 
subsidy bill? 

Mr. MORAN. I have a firm opinion. I doubt the pro- 
priety of commenting on the actions of the other body. Per- 
haps I had better not do it, but I have some positive ideas 
about the subject. The question has been asked: “Are these 
not contracts?” Why should we take a contract that is in 
existence which the Government has made, and then turn 
around and by the subterfuge, you might call it, of denying 
the appropriation for same thereby, in effect, stop a con- 
tract this Government in all good faith has entered into 
with the contracting parties? ‘This, in brief, is the proposi- 
tion presented by my very good friend the distinguished 
majority leader, and I know some other Members feel the 
same way. My answer is that the Postmaster General has 
stated, as a result of his exhaustive investigation of these 
contracts, and the special committee of the body at the 
other end of the Capitol which investigated this subject also 
has reported that 40 of the 43 contracts were awarded in 
violation of the requirement of the law providing for com- 
petitive bids; and, therefore, they are voidable ab initio. 
Certainly we should not take the position that contracts 
voidable ab initio should not even be considered or recon- 
sidered, or even canceled. In further answer to the argu- 
ment that we should not deny an appropriation for Goy- 
ernment contracts actually in existence, this very bill does 
that very same thing in one instance. On page 61 of this 
bill appears this language: 

Provided, That no part of the money herein appropriated shall 
be paid on contract no. 56 to the Seatrain Co. 

Is that not a case of denying money to a contract in 
existence? Was not that a contract legally entered into by 
the United States? The very same reason for canceling 
the Seatrain contract exists for canceling 40 of the 43 
contracts. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORAN. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman has studied this question 
closely, as I know. Does the gentleman believe we can con- 
tinue an American merchant marine without substantial 
subsidy either for carrying the mails or by differential in 
building operation? 

Mr. MORAN. I believe we must have an American mer- 
chant marine. I will state, in answer to the gentleman’s 
question, that we cannot have an American merchant marine 
without some aid. 

Mr. CULKIN. Does not the gentleman know that if some- 
thing is not done at this session of Congress either by way 
of continuing these mail subsidies or by differentials in build- 
ing operation that the American merchant marine will re- 
ceive a death blow from which it will never recover? And 
may I say in this connection that I am in sympathy with 
many of the statements the gentleman has made. Is not my 
general contention correct, however? 

Mr. MORAN. I think the gentleman is fundamentally 
correct in his position that our merchant marine is in such 
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a condition that if some remedial action is not taken—and 
it should be taken at this session of Congress, and I have 
always advocated it—that we have a very dangerous situa- 
tion confronting our merchant marine. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MORAN. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Whatever we may do in the matter 
of subsidies, does not the gentleman think it is only proper 
that Congress lay down certain specific rules and regulations 
for the protection of passengers and the crews of these ships? 

Mr. MORAN. The gentleman is exactly right so far as 
the labor and safety-at-sea conditions are concerned. What 
I object to is that no matter what forced or labored argu- 
ments may be presented, it is an absolutely proved fact that 
these ocean-mail contract people sat around the table and 
schemed with our officials to divide up these contracts among 
themselves, and the bids were issued and worded in such a 
way that no one else could bid against them. This is all a 
matter of public record. Some contracts exactly fitted the 
fleet of the person who got the contract and fitted no one 
else. It is inconceivable to me how the Congress of the 
United States will continue to stand for this situation. Talk 
about honesty in government; here is the right place to 
begin. The people are getting sick and tired of “invisible 
government”, and if we do not change it, they will. I would 
like to see a “new deal” in the American merchant marine, 
and all I ask for is common honesty as a foundation for such 
new policy. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, it seems to be quite popu- 
lar on the part of some Members of this House to belittle 
and deride everything that is American. I happen to know 
something about the American merchant marine, and I can 
assure the Members of this body that there is nothing about 
the American merchant marine that we need to be ashamed 
of except possibly that it is woefully weak. 

This great country of ours should have the greatest mer- 
chant marine of any country in the world. In fact, a strong 
merchant marine is absolutely essential in time of war and 
in peacetimes to carry our commerce to other lands. They 
talk about this subsidy or assistance that we are voting to 
the American merchant marine as though it were an out- 
and-out gratuity that is unnecessary. If by contributing 
$22,000,000 toward upbuilding our merchant marine we may 
succeed in placing it on the level where it rightfully belongs, 
it is money well spent. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. We have already contributed $300,000,- 
000 so far, and they seem to be in worse condition now than 
they were before. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That may be true, but if we would lift 
some of the restrictions that now rest upon our shipping we 
would not have to appropriate so much money. As it now 
is, our merchant marine is unable to compete with the mer- 
chant marine of other countries. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. The history of the Morro Castle shows 
that there are not very many restrictions. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We have accidents at sea just like we 
have accidents on land, including railroad accidents, auto- 
mobile accidents, and the like. Of course, we want to do 
everything we can to reduce these accidents to a minimum, 
but I am satisfied that Mr. Roper is doing everything he can 
to protect those who travel on ships flying the American flag. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. American goods ought to be shipped in 
American bottoms? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; certainly. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin that this policy of subsidizing the mer- 
chant marine was inaugurated under the Shipping Act of 
1916, at which time Woodrow Wilson was President of the 
United States and the gentleman’s party controlled both 
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Houses of Congress. I would suggest to the gentleman that 
he inform himself. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. But the gentleman will have to admit 
that some of us Democrats are willing to profit by our mis- 
takes, which is more than may be said about the Republicans. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman should inform himself 
before he addresses the House. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I want to ask a serious question, and I 
am serious-minded about it. It is my understanding that the 
subsidy which we grant is supposed to cover the difference in 
operating expenses and the cost of building the ships. Is 
that the gentleman’s understanding? 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is supposed to cover the differential; 
yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am serious about this matter, and I 
am not trying to trip him up. If I came to him as a ship- 
builder and laid down my comparative operating costs with 
foreign competition, including both operation and cost and 
the cost of the building of the ship, and you, the Government, 
grant me my operating differentials, wherein am I handi- 
capped in competing with other foreign shippers? 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I say that the cost of building ships 
in this country is one-third greater than in any other 
country in the world? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I included capital cost and other costs. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is for Congress to determine whether 
we are to have a merchant marine that will make us inde- 
pendent of all other nations in carrying on our foreign com- 
merce. We know that financial help from the Government 
is necessary to keep it on a sound basis. England subsidizes 
her shipping, so does Germany, France, Italy, and Japan. 
The subsidies given by those countries greatly exceed that 
given by this Government, which should convince the House 
that such help is absolutely necessary if we are not to see the 
American flag driven from the high seas. That would be a 
national calamity. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Marcantonio] has 
challenged my assertion that the seamen’s strike in New 
York is being fomented by Communists and is an outlaw 
strike. 

The facts are easily obtainable by anyone who cares to 
look for them. 

The International Seamen’s Union of America is the only 
bona-fide seamen’s union in our country. It has been in 
continued existence since 1892 and is duly chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In the early part of this year the International Seamen’s 
Union held a convention here in Washington, D. C. That 
convention anticipated just such an outlaw strike as is now 
fostered in New York. The convention had from day to day 
received clear and positive proof that notorious fomenters of 
strife were at work seeking to bring about a tie-up of shipping 
along the Atlantic coast for any reason or no reason what- 
ever. 

It was because of this clear understanding of the situation 
that all the delegates at the convention, including the radi- 
cals, voted for the adoption of a resolution warning the mem- 
bership against the poisonous propaganda that emanated in 
the main from the publicity bureau of the Communist Party. 
The resolution, unanimously adopted by the convention, fol- 
lows. 


Resolved by the Thirty-third Convention of the International 
Seamen’s Union of America in regular session assembled at Wash- 
ington, D. C, on February 13, 1936, That we hereby warn the dis- 
trict unions, members and seamen generally, of the Atlantic and 
Gulf against the danger of yielding to the subversive propaganda 
now being circulated from anonymous sources by irresponsible 
persons intended to stampede the seamen into a strike under cir- 
cumstances leading straight to disaster, it being the opinion of the 
convention that strike action on the Atlantic and Gulf under 
existing conditions will not only result in defeat for the men in 
that district but will also seriously endanger the district unions 
and membership in the Pacific district. 


Notwithstanding this emphatic expression by the author- 


ized spokesmen of the organized seamen, a self-appointed 
committee in New York has attempted by the use of divers 
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questionable methods, including gangster tactics, to tie up 
ships under a trade-union agreement with the International 
Seamen’s Union. 

It is no secret, and Mr. MARCANTONIO cannot deny that the 
Communist press is soliciting funds on a Nation-wide basis 
for this disruptive element in New York City. Nor can he 
deny that the notorious alien, Harry Bridges, who has kept 
the San Francisco water front in a turmoil for the last 2 
years, is lending aid and assistance to the New York wreck- 
ing crew. 

That these abortive efforts have been unsuccessful is due to 
the common sense and the inherent loyalty of the rank and 
file of the International Seamen’s Union of America. Ships 
are sailing out of New York Harbor on schedule and they are 
manned by loyal union members. 

I have referred to a trade-union agreement between ship- 
owners and seamen. This agreement has been effective since 
January 1, 1935, and contains a clause granting preference in 
employment to union members when obtainable. 

The same agreement provides for joint boards of concilia- 
tion and arbitration “to adjust any grievance, dispute, or 
difference which may arise or exist.” 

On March 15, 1936, the agreement was renewed and 
improved by the addition of this proviso: 

All ratings increased $5 per month above existing scales. 


With this change the agreement will remain in effect to 
December 31, 1937. 

The shipping companies which signed the improved and 
extended agreement with the International Seamen’s Union 
of America are American Merchant Lines, Baltimore Insular 
Line, A. H. Bull Steamship Co., Export Steamship Corpora- 
tion, Grace Line, Inc., Luckenbach Guif Steamship Co., Inc., 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., Munson Steamship Line, 
Panama Mail Steamship Co., Panama Pacific Line, Shepard 
Steamship Co., United States Lines Co., Inc., Columbian Line, 
American Foreign Steamship Co., Waterman Steamship, Pan- 
Atlantic, Calmar Line, Isthmian Steamship Line, Baltimore 
Mail, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Sinclair Navigation Co., 
Mooremac-Gulf Line, New York & Cuba Mail Steamship 
Co., New York & Porto Rico Line, Newtex Line, Savannah 
Line (Ocean Steamship of Savannah), Sword Steamship Co., 
Clyde-Mallory Lines, Argonaut Line, American France Line, 
American Hampton Roads Oriole Line, American Republics 
Line, Mississippi Steamship Co., Black Diamond Line, Ameri- 
can West African Line, Lykes Bros., Lykes Bros. Ripley, 
Tampa-Interocean. 

For further clarification of these outlaw attempts to tie 
up the port of New York, I quote herewith an editorial under 
the caption “I. S. U. Honors Agreements”, from the current 
issue of the Seamen’s Journal, the official paper of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union of America: 

I. S. U. HONORS AGREEMENTS 

The Atlantic agreement was arrived at by collective bargaining, 
and this process is recognized by custom and by law as the most 
logical and effective method of maintaining just and peaceful 
relations between shipowners and seamen. 

No one claims that this agreement, or any other agreement ar- 
rived at through collective bargaining, is perfect or even bordering 
on perfection. For 14 long years American ships sailed the seven 
seas without any trade-union agreement of any kind whatever 
They paid wages ranging from a total blank (received by the 
work-a-ways) up to such meager amounts as circumstances and 
necessity required. 

Where were these self-appointed leaders who are now trying to 
kick over a trade-union agreement which definitely recognizes the 
union and provides for wages twice as high as formerly paid by 
many shipowners? Where were they and why did they not raise 
their voices during those lean and bitter years? 

Let us bear in mind that only once before, for a comparatively 
short period, beginning during the World War and ending on May 
1, 1921, have union conditions prevailed on American ships sailing 
from Atlantic ports. At that time, however, there was no ne- 
gotiated or signed agreement. Union conditions were reluctantly 
conceded because of the exigency created by the war and the 
Nation-wide scarcity of men. 

Neediess to state the present signed pact between shipowners and 
seamen is not based either upon an emergency due to war or upon 
a scarcity of seamen. It is no secret that there are considerably 
more than enough seamen available to man every ship afloat. 

The Atlantic agreement, therefore, spells a voluntary concession 
on the part of America’s biggest shipowners toward a “new deal.” 
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And for that new attitude, that expressed desire to have the sea- 
men's cooperation in developing the American merchant marine, 
the shipowners deserve full credit. 

In but few of the great basic industries of the United States has 
collective bargaining been established. The “right to organize” 
guaranty under section 7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act has been declared unconstitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court. Certainly the hair-splitting interpretations of labor’s 
rights by the courts can never be as satisfactory as the voluntary 
recognition of those rights by the employers. 

The agreement now in effect on the Atlantic places a grave re- 
sponsibility upon all the members of the Atlantic district unions. 
Every right has a corresponding duty, and every privilege is neces- 
sarily balanced by an obligation. Only by due restraint and frank 
recognition of our own responsibilities can we demonstrate that the 
International Seamen’s Union will in the future as in the past 
honor and respect an agreement duly executed by its authorized 
representatives. 

Recognition of the International Seamen’s Union and collective 
bargaining seemed far away a couple of years ago. The promises 
of a shipping code faded away into thin air. And yet, due to the 
loyalty and cooperation of the International Seamen’s Union mem- 
bership—new and old, east and west—our union is now recog- 
nized everywhere except on the Steel Trust controlled fleet on the 
Great Lakes. 

If we use our heads, if we frown upon internal strife and personal 
animosity, the days ahead will enable us to consolidate our forces 
and perfect in America a union of seamen that will be an example 
and inspiration to seamen the world over. 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Boyan]. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, it is very interesting to hear 
these fresh-water sailors talking about cutting the legs off 
the merchant marine and the Navy. They are ensconced 
safely only about. 1,500 miles from the coast. I do not sup- 
pose there is any battleship or any gun yet developed that 
can throw a shell from either the Atlantic or the Pacific coast 
into the State of Iowa. 

Mr. WEARIN and Mr. MORAN rose. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Wait just a minute, please. 

Now, they might be familiar with paddling canoes up and 
down the little tributaries that go to feed the mighty rivers 
that sweep on to the great Atlantic or to the great Pacific, but 
we who are living along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts want 
to have a little protection. We have no storm or cyclone 
cellar to go into when these ships shell our coasts. 

Now, what is there about this subsidy? The House itself is 
on record. We do not favor, as a general proposition, subsi- 
dizing the mail carriers, but we say that until a subsidy bill is 
passed we must follow this course; we have no other alterna- 
tive. The House expressed itself and passed the bill proposed 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bianp] at the last ses- 
sion. Unfortunately nothing has yet been done relative to it 
in the Senate. 

In the meantime, what are we going to do? Are we going 
to destroy our merchant marine? Are we going to break faith 
with the men who bought these ships with the provision of a 
mail contract, and by one fell swoop are we going to destroy 
the property value that they have in this contractual obliga- 
tion of the Government? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I yield. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. The gentleman refers to a lack of famil- 
iarity with these ships in the fresh-water country. We have 
no coast line, but neither have we any shipbuilders or ship 
operators. 

Mr. BOYLAN. What better evidence is there that you do 
not know anything about it? ‘You have no shipbuilders and 
you have no ships. You yourself confess you know nothing 
about it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from New York must be 
aware of the fact there is a certain element in this House 
that will not be happy until the American flag is removed 
from the seas. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Oh, TI pray that that day will never come. 
We have enough patriotic Americans here to maintain the 
flag on the seas that was put there by the daring mariners 
of Revolutionary era and maintained during all the years. 
What a glorious history the American Navy and the American 
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marine have—a history unparalleled in daring and enterprise 
by that of any country in the world. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MORAN. The gentleman, in his general accusation 
about the people on this side of the question being fresh- 
water sailors, rather fell into the difficulty that most people 
fall into when they state a generalization. 

Mr. BOYLAN. All right; what is the question? 

Mr. MORAN. The gentleman will admit, for example, that 
some of the opposition, particularly the gentleman who is 
now speaking, has quite an acquaintance with the Atlantic 
coast and is not a fresh-water sailor. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Well, really, knowing as I do the splendid 
history of the old State of Maine and the magnificent keels 
laid down there and the exploits of the old Maine sailors, 
who went to every part of the world and displayed our flag, 
I am mystified and, indeed, I am at a loss to account for 
the position of the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have stated, the House has made known 
its decision on these matters and the Senate has not. Then, 
until a subsidy bill is passed by the Congress, we have no 
alternative. We must remember that these ships were pur- 
chased by many corporations now operating them with the 
proviso that they would have a mail contract. If you abro- 
gated these contracts, if you denied appropriations, our flag 
would not be seen in many parts of the world where it is now 
flown. Therefore we have really no choice in the matter. 

Some of the gentlemen now advocating that we do not 
continue in disagreement on this amendment have not hesi- 
tated to vote for subsidies for farmers. They believe that the 
farmers should be subsidized, and in many cases I believe so, 
too; but, if we want to carry on our merchant marine, why 
not apply the subsidy to the merchant marine as well as to 
the farmers? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. If the people who operate the ships upon 
the seacoast are such fine sailors and such wonderful busi- 
nessmen, why do they need to reach into the taxpayers’ 
pockets of my section of the country to help them get along? 

Mr. BOYLAN. The gentleman knows enough about the 
question to know that the construction cost of ships’ keels 
laid down in American yards is more and the materials cost 
more and we pay more for labor. Our mechanics work a 
shorter number of hours, and what is the result? The re- 
sult is that a ship laid down in American yards is going to 
eost very much more than a ship laid down in foreign 
yards, where the wages of the mechanics are, perhaps, only 
50 percent of our wages and where the cost of materials is 
less. As the gentleman well knows this immediately brings 
a differential. The cost of foreign labor is less and their 
seamen work longer hours and are paid less and are not fed 
as well as our boys are fed, and this makes another differ- 
ential. Does the gentleman understand that? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Yes; the gentleman understands that; 
and that is why he wonders why one ship line, like the Bull 
Ship Line, could build a million dollar ship this year out 
of their profits and without a subsidiary, while these other 
ship lines that the gentleman is so worried about have to 
get subsidies. Why can one do it when the other cannot? 

Mr. BOYLAN. The answer is, the line mentioned by the 
gentleman is not engaged in the foreign trade. I ask my 
colleagues to support the position of the committee and 
vote down the motion of the gentleman from Iowa. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. DrcxstTer]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, I am not 
disturbed about any subsidy that we grant to ships that fly 
the American flag. As a matter of fact, our merchant ma- 
rine is the weakest in the world. I should like to see us build 
up a merchant marine that would be able to compete with 
every maritime country in the world, so that the seagoing 
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trade of the United States could be adequately carried on 
by American-manned ships flying the American flag. 

When we build up a merchant marine we ought to start 
right, and to start right it is my thought we should as a Gov- 
ernment policy provide subsidized facilities for expert train- 
ing of American citizens in the duties on board ship. We 
should provide trained men to serve as American seamen on 
merchant ships which may be subsidized by American money. 

You will find that every ship that is being subsidized today 
has 90 percent aliens that represent the League of Nations. 
Especially is this true on such ships when arriving from for- 
eign ports into American ports. 

There is not a real American crew on American ships that 
are being subsidized in the merchant marine. If we had a 
merchant marine today we could be proud of, we would not 
have enough Americans to run the ships; we would have to 
go to other countries to find sailors to operate those ships. 

Some years ago when our efforts to establish a merchant 
marine reached low ebb, one of the natural results was that 
the younger generation of American citizen boys failed to 
turn his energies toward a sea-faring life. A natural conse- 
quence has been that shipowners, and ship captains, too, have 
been compelled to seek nationals of other countries for de- 
pendable crews. This increasing foreign make-up of the 
ships’ crews only served to make the service on sea, even on 
American ships, less and less of an occupation encouraging 
to American youth. 

It seems to me the first thing this Congress should do 
toward the permanent strengthening of our merchant marine 
is the definite establishment of an official school of equal 
standing with West Point and Annapolis for the primary 
purpose of selecting and training American young men for 
a sea-faring life on our own merchant-marine ships. 

This Government spends vast sums annually to train se- 
lected men for officers in our Navy and Army and Coast 
Guard in order that this Nation may be assured of leaders 
of our armed forces. This is money spent in the nature of 
an annual premium on our own insurance policy against 
aggression and other emergencies involving our national wel- 
fare and our self-defense. 

We have recently entered upon a most worthy policy of 


taking selected unemployed young men and placing them in 
| can merchant marine service. 


C. C. C. camps under trained instructors in practical out- 
door occupations. 
take their places in the useful, worthwhile activities of civil- 
ian life; and when they complete their camp life and camp 
training, they will find themselves better fitted to cope with 
their problems and will develop into more useful citizens and 
businessmen. 

The permanent establishment by an act of Congress of a 
Merchant Marine Academy with sufficient financial support 
permanently assured by the Federal Government will be a 
forward step in the direction of creating an incentive for 
able-bodied young Americans to become sea-minded. The 
men selected to receive this Government training for the 
merchant marine service could be required to agree to a 
definite period of service at sea after graduation on ships 
under the American flag for guaranteed rates of compensa- 
tion agreed upon by shipowners who receive a Government 
subsidy for the operation of our merchant marine ships. 

A natural result of this policy would be that as time goes 
on, the seamen on our ships will be selected from American 
citizens by trained men graduated from our Merchant Marine 
Academy, not because of any Government ccercion to employ 
citizens but because the American point of view of the 
trained American citizen would naturally as a line of least 
resistance seek and secure American seamen. 

In the examinations conducted by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, while in search of propaganda activities, 
we found on one vessel 350 aliens in the steward’s depart- 
ment, all brought from foreign countries, some of them held 
certificates of United States citizenship, but told us frankly 
that they did not owe allegiance to the United States, that 
they maintained in foreign countries their families, that they 
paid taxes in their own countries, and that they were on the 
American ships only for the job. 





These young men are being trained to | 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And some of them voted in the coun- 
tries of their birth. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes; voted and paid taxes in their own 
countries, but were holding jobs on American vessels—jobs 
that belonged to American citizens. 

Our investigation of another ship indicated clearly that 
the members of the crew were almost entirely aliens picked 
up at foreign ports, although in some instances we were con- 
vinced a fraudulent citizenship certificate was used to conceal 
the large alien make-up of the crew. These aliens deserted 
the ship when an emergency arose, leaving American citizens 
to perish with the ship. 

Nothing like that could have happened if the crew had 
been made up of American citizens with the viewpoint and 
spirit of American justice and fair play and trained in the 
traditions of the sea. 

A very frequent complaint from the shipping interests 
whenever any kind of restrictions are proposed upon them in 
the matter of selecting their crews is that it is impossible to 
select a full crew from American seamen. 

Without agreeing that the complaint is correct, nor deny- 
ing that such a condition prevails, I say to you, my colleagues, 
that the Government should do everything in its power to 
make the work and life on board our American merchant- 
marine ships, whether operating under subsidy or not, so 
promising as a career that the rising American generation 
of young men will be attracted to service on the sea under 
the American flag. 

High wages alone will not bring about the respect for 
service in American merchant marine which is needed. We 
must create prestige for seamen in the American merchant 
marine service which will fix it definitely in the minds of 
young American citizens as an honorable and desirable ca- 
reer worthy of the best men to build for themselves. 

We need to restore to sea service the romance of achieve- 
ment that urged the old-time seamen to follow the sea, not- 
withstanding the hardships of the life; but our modern young 
man should be led to see the romance of the sea from the 
viewpoint of our own American shipping interests and 
achievement for himself in an honorable career in the Ameri- 


All of our seaports have a great many unemployed Ameri- 
can seamen anxious to get any available ship job. Many 
ship captains and shipping companies will still give a prefer- 
ence to an alien seaman if possible, because the alien as a 
rule will accept lower wages and can be more easily compelled 
to take what he finds on board in the way of food and 
quarters. 

The owners, operators, and captains of ships, either ocean 
going or in coastwise trade, of American registry, flying the 
American flag, whether they enjoy a Government subsidy or 
not, should be under legal restraint to employ only American 
seamen on shipboard when American citizen passengers or 
American merchandise is being transported in international 
travel. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Is not that the fault of the ship- 
ping companies who are discriminating against the people 
of our own country because these companies insist on em- 
ploying cheap labor? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I think it is the fault of Congress that 
it does not put a provision in the bill that will employ al! 
American seamen. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman must know that in the pres- 
ent bill it is provided that 6634 percent shall be American 
citizens. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. But they are not. That does not apply 
to ocean-going vessels arriving from foreign ports, but only 
upon departure from an American port carrying mail under 
an ocean-mail contract. 

Mr. BLAND. It applies to ocean-going vessels. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Furthermore, many of the men on these 
vessels who hold certificates of citizenship still say they retain 
their allegiance to their own native country. I called the 
gentleman’s attention to it. 
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There is another point in that connection to which I wish 
to direct your attention. 

As I understand the present law, every ship holding an 
ocean-mail contract is required at each departure from an 
American port for an overseas journey to have a crew made 
up of not less than 6624 percent of citizens of the United 
States, either native-born citizens or fully naturalized 
citizens. 

The weak point of this provision of law, as repeatedly 
shown during recent investigations, is that the citizenship 
of the crew is based upon the entire crew. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine should agree to cer- 
tain amendments to this, or some other, bill on this subject, 
so as to require that not less than 80 percent of the mem- 
bers of the crew in each department of the ship, namely, the 
deck department, the engine department, and the steward 
department, should be either native-born citizens or fully 
naturalized citizens, and further that not more than 20 per- 
cent of the members in each department of the crew on 
board may be unnaturalized aliens, but with a strict prefer- 
ence given to aliens who have valid declarations of intentions 
to become citizens when filling this 20-percent alien quota. 
The point I make is that the crew in each department on 
board, rather than the total crew on the ship, should be the 
basis for requirement of citizen-crew members. 

Finally, I would direct your attention to the three primary 
objectives we should endeavor to reach: First, a merchant- 
marin? academy operated and financed by the Federal Goy- 
ernment and with a national standing and importance to 
that now possessed by West Point, Annapolis, or London 
(Conn.)—Coast Guard—Academies; second, an awakened 
American spirit among the younger men upon which to estab- 
lish an honorable prestige for the American merchant-marine 
service as a career; and, third, a new requirement upon cap- 
tains of American-registry merchant ships that they main- 
tain their ship crews at all times to a standard of 80 percent 
either native-born or fully naturalized citizens in each of the 
three departments of the crew, and that in filling the balance 
of 20 percent in each department of the crew strict prefer- 
ence be given to aliens who have declared their valid inten- 
tion to become citizens. 

Such a program, when put into effect, will do much to give 
the American merchant marine a place in international com- 
merce that all patriotic Americans will be proud of and will 
mean a new day for the American citizen who may choose 
the American merchant-marine service as his life work. The 
American seamen will find their lot at sea and in port more 
of a career than just a money job. 

Such a program will also operate to the financial and busi- 
ness improvement of every phase of the shipping interests 
concerning American operators. An able citizen crew trained 
to regard his sea service as a career and serving under men 
trained to uphold the prestige of an wholly American mer- 
chant marine service will tend to improve service, profits, 
and continuity of contracts. 

Such a program will operate to the benefit of the Federal 
Government by reason of improvement of American shipping 
business and international commerce with attendant actual 
increase of revenue from taxes, export and import duties, and 
improvement of general welfare and employment conditions. 

I believe the constructive features of this three-point pro- 
gram will appeal to the common sense of every fair-minded 
American citizen who is interested in increased employment 
opportunities for citizens and in a logical method of improv- 
ing the personnel and the prestige of the American mer- 
chant-marine service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Was the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Brann] referring to the provisions of his own bill, or 
to this contract? 


The time of the gentleman 


fr. BLAND. Oh, no. The provision of my bill is 75 per- 
cent. ‘The provision of the existing law is 6634. 
Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman is aware that 


under the present contracts that provision is being grossly 
violated. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DicksTeEIn] has expired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MAsSINGALE]. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Speaker, my interest in this bill 
is purely incidental. If residence by the sea is a qualification 
to say anything for or against this bill, I surely would be 
disqualified, because I live a thousand miles from it. 

About 3 or 4 weeks ago I got into this thing just by acci- 
dent. The House was almost deserted. There was up for 
consideration an item in this bill providing for $26,500,000 
to be paid to some ship company that was drawing it ille- 
gally, as I understood from statements made by gentlemen 
who were piloting the bill. Nobody did it, so I picked up a 
pad and wrote out an amendment to take that $26,500,000 
out of the bill. I think probably I am the only man in the 
House who voted for the amendment. It was defeated. 
When it went over to the Senate, I took enough interest to 
telephone over there and call somebody’s attention to it, and 
the Senate cut that $26,500,000 out of the bill, and I think 
they should have done it. Having taken a little interest in 
it in the way I did, I read the arguments that were pre- 
sented in the Senate both for and against the idea of ex- 
cluding this $26,500,000 from this bill, and the Senate came 
to the conclusion that it was a steal. You read the argu- 
ments. Such men as Senator Grass and Senator Brack 
investigated it, and they said, in effect, that the Government 
of the United States was being filched not out of $26,500,000, 
because they said that after the investigation, Mr. Farley 
advised somebody that four and one-half million was really 
necessary to take care of these contracts. These contracts 
that were entered into were given to men who owned ships 
that had never come up to the specifications required by 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASSINGALE. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Has not the President of the United 
States the authority to cancel any contract that may contain 
such a provision? 

Mr. MASSINGALE. I understand he has, but that is not 
the question. The question in this case is, Is this Congress 
going to take the position that it is not going to stop spend- 
ing money by the millions to fulfill unlawful and illegal 
contracts? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MASSINGALE. I yield. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. The question is whether or not this 
Congress, because the President has not done anything, will 
not do anything itself? 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Yes; that is the idea. As I under- 
stand it, the President has put this up to the Congress. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. And the question is whether the Con- 
gress will pass the buck to the President? 

Mr. MASSINGALE. That is the idea. Now, if we do not 
put up the money, they are not going to get any contracts. 
They do not want them. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASSINGALE. I yield. 

Mr. MORAN. Does the gentleman realize that these con- 
tracts were lined up on the basis of speed of the vessel? 

Mr. MASSINGALE. That is the idea. 

Mr. MORAN. And that this summer speed contests have 
been conducted at several points, one of which is in my fresh- 
water harbor in Maine, and most of them were found to be 
wrong under the speed test. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEaRIN]. 

Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Speaker, we have heard considerable 
discussion this afternoon with reference to ship subsidies, 
much of which is entirely irrelevant to the question under 
consideration; namely, whether or not this House should 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment to strike out 


The time of the gentleman 
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$26,500,000 from the House appropriation bill for payments 
on fraudulent contracts. 

One would think from some of the speeches that have 
been made, that the attitude of those who oppose this appro- 
priation is such that we are about to sweep the American 
fiag from the high seas and that we are going to destroy the 
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American merchant marine, when many of us have been | 


laboring for weeks and months to prepare an honest, fair, 
decent, respectable ship-subsidy bill that will give America 
the merchant marine that she demands and protect the 
taxpayer’s Treasury. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEARIN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Is that not just what they do not 
want? 

Mr. WEARIN. Exactly. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEARIN. I yield. 

Mr. MORAN. In the report of the House committee on 
the so-called Bland subsidy bill that was brought in last 
session there is this statement on page 2: 

The reports of the Postmaster General and shipping-policy com- 
mittee showed that the financial condition of the operators will 
not permit them to refinance the replacement program. 

Mr. WEARIN. Exactly. In other words, we do not have 
an American merchant marine on the high seas at the pres- 
ent time adequate to carry American trade, and those who 
have received the subsidies now say they do not have any 
money with which to give us a merchant fleet. I want to 
call to your attention a very important matter that was 
raised by the majority leader of this House, which is a jus- 
tifiable question, as to whether or not this House has the 
right to refuse to appropriate funds for contracts which are 
already in existence and with which I have already dealt to 
some extent. I have gone into this thing very carefully and 
have consulted the best of legal advice. I want to give you 
a careful picture. 

It has been suggested that unless we appropriate this 
money to make the payments falling due in the next fiscal 
year on the existing ocean-mail contracts, the Government 
will be in default on its obligations and will be liable to suit 
in the Court of Claims for breach of contract. 

Let us examine this suggestion in the light of the facts. 

These ocean-mail contracts were awarded by the Post 
Office Department during Mr. Hoover’s administration under 
authority of the Jones-White Act passed in 1928. 

Title IV of that act authorized the Postmaster General to 
enter into contracts with citizens of the United States whose 
bids were accepted for carrying the ocean mails—section 
404—and the act prescribed in detail the manner in which 
the competitive bids should be invited by public advertise- 
ment and the manner in which the contracts should be 
awarded—sections 406, 407. Congress did its part in laying 
down the rules that were to be followed by the Post Office 
Department and also by the Shipping Board in administer- 
ing the generous ocean-mail subsidies which were to build 
up and maintain an American merchant marine. 

Let us see what happened. Instead of carrying out the 
mandate of the act and following the direction of Congress 
that the ocean-mail contracts be let to the lowest bidder 
after due notice, adequate public advertisements, and under 
competitive bidding, these contracts carrying enormous sub- 
sidies to private shipping interests were awarded to favored 
interests without any real competition whatever. The ad- 
vertisements for bids were so framed that there could be no 
real competition, and the compensation carried by the con- 
tracts was, in each instance, the highest compensation allow- 
able under the act. 

This scandalous abuse of the law was investigated by a 
special committee of the Senate. I invite the Members of 
this Chamber who are not familiar with the background of 
these ocean-mail contracts to glance through the nine vol- 
umes of printed testimony produced before the Senate’s 
investigating committee. You will be amazed to read how a 
little group of officials from the Post Office Department, the 
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Shipping Board, and the Commerce Department sat around 
a table and calmly passed out “the gravy’, as one of them 
termed it, to the shipping company they had selected for a 
particular ocean-mail route. 

These ocean-mail contracts were all made during the 
Hoover administration. Some of them were not signed until 
just before the 4th of March 1933. They just got under the 
wire. None have been awarded under this administration. 
These contracts are a legacy from our Republican friends. 

As soon as this scandalous state of affairs was brought to 
the attention of President Roosevelt, he directed the Post- 
master General to make an investigation and submit a re- 
port. Mr. Farley’s Department devoted months to this task. 
All of the holders of ocean-mail contracts were notified to 
appear and defend the legality of their contracts. They did 
appear with the witnesses and with their high-priced lawyers. 
They were given every opportunity to establish the legality 
and the bona fides of their contracts. They had their day 
in court. They were given a fair hearing. And with what 
result? 

After weighing all the evidence and upon the record sub- 
mitted, Postmaster General Farley reported to the President 
that all of the ocean-mail contracts except one had been 
awarded without any real competition. I invite you to read 
his report. It is printed as a Senate committee print. 

The Postmaster General recommended that the contracts 
be canceled, and the Congress gave the President express 
power to cancel these contracts in the Independent Appro- 
priation Act. 

Upon receiving Postmaster General Farley’s exhaustive re- 
port, the President sent a special message to Congress on 
March 4, 1935, in which he recognized the abuses brought 
to his attention and recommended that we end this method 
of extending Government aid to private shipping interests. 

So we have this situation: The Senate, through its special 
committee, has made a record showing that these ocean-mail 
contracts were surrounded by fraud and chicanery in their 
making. The Postmaster General, in an independent in- 
vestigation, has reached the same conclusion. The President 
has condemned the system of paying these subsidies. He 
termed it a “subterfuge.” 

Yet, on this record, it is suggested and proposed to this 
body that we should approve another appropriation of $26,- 
000,000 to go into the pockets of these special interests on 
these alleged contracts. 

I am not a lawyer, but many of the Members of this Cham- 
ber are learned in the law. I ask you gentlemen who are 
lawyers this question: 

Y¥f a contract with the Government is obtained in violation 
of statutory requirements, and if there is favoritism—crook- 
edness—in its inception and execution, is the Government 
bound by such a contract? 

I have been told there can be only one correct answer. 
Fraud taints every transaction. A contract obtained 
through fraud is voidable at the election of the injured party, 
even between private persons. Moreover, when the Govern- 
ment is a party, a contract made by the Government’s agent 
is illegal unless all statutory requirements have been followed. 

I also understand that when a contract is tainted with 
fraud or illegality, and this is particularly true of Govern- 
ment contracts, that no recovery can be had against the in- 
jured party if he refuses to further perform the fraudulent 
or illegal contract. If that is not the law, I invite correcticn 
of my statement. 

No one dares challenge the statement, because it is true. 
I cite you to these facts in support of my contention—on 
page 386 of part 2 of Postmaster General] Farley’s individual 
reports to the President, afterward submitted to a commit- 
tee of another body investigating air-mail and ocean-mail 
contracts, I find the following statement with reference to 
foreign ocean-mail route no. 54 involving the Waterman 
Steamship Corporation: 

This contract may be canceled without any offer of compensation 


for the reason— 
(a) The contract was a negotiated one and was not awarded as a 


result of competitive bidding, as required by law. 
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(b) The Shipping Board entered into a contract for the sale of 
ships on this route prior to the date of the contract, and the con- 
tract was signed on the same date of the mail contract, and under 
the terms of the Shipping Board agreement the purchaser of the 
vessels, the Waterman Steamship Corporation, was obliged to oper- 
ate these vessels purchased over this identical route for a period of 
5 years, and it was, therefore, contrary to public policy. 

(c) The contract was not established as an essential mail route 
and is not now of any value as a mail route. 

The same investigation on the part of Postmaster General 
Farley disclosed the fact that all other contracts, with the 
exception of one or two, and including such offenders as the 
American Diamond Lines; the Baltimore Mail Steamship 
Co.; the Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co.; the Pacific Argen- 
tine Brazil Line; the South Atlantic Steamship Co.; United 
States Lines, Inc. (Delaware), contractor, and United States 
Lines Co. (Nevada), subcontractor; the Dollar Steamship 
Lines; the Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd.; the Grace Steamship 
Co.; the Panama Mail Steamship Co.; Eastern Steamship 
Lines; Colombian Steamship Co.; Lykes Bros. Steamship Co.; 
Tampa Interocean Steamship Co.; Lykes_ Bros.-Ripley 
Steamship Co.; and a number of others, were all recipients 
of graft to the extent of negotiated contracts, in express vio- 
lation of the law as enacted by the Congress. ‘These con- 
clusions were arrived at through Mr. Farley’s investigation 
as a result of information obtained from representatives and 
officials of the various companies submitted under oath. 
When such evidence is compiled indicating negotiated con- 
tracts and the law specifically provides that they shall be 
let on the basis of competitive bids it is childish for layman 
or lawyer, and much less the latter, to call them other than 
fraudulent. Let us refrain from hiding behind technicalities 
in this matter and face the facts. Certainly the Members of 
the United States Congress are not going to appropriate 
money to make payments under the terms of contracts that 
were entered into in violation of law. 

My contention is that we should vote aye on my motion to 
recede and concur in the Senate amendments 48 and 52 
striking the subsidy item of $26,500,000 from the Treasury 
and Post Office appropriation bill, which also provides for 
the continuation of the carriage of mail on a poundage basis. 

The fact of the matter is the gentlemen who are lamenting 
that our merchant marine may be destroyed in the event that 
this money is not appropriated fail to recognize the fact that 
all such similar subsidies appropriated by this Congress have 
been paid to the same shipowners to which this will be paid 
under the terms of the 1928 act without securing an ade- 
quate merchant marine or even a respectable one. The gen- 
tlemen who follow me will probably ring the changes until 
one might expect to see American flags dotting the high seas 
like stars in the heavens. In reality the shipowners who have 
been recipients of these appropriations have broken faith 
with us, as was evidenced by testimony introduced before Mr. 
Farley's investigation and the fact that the same subsidized 
shipowners have been here in Washington all during the 
seventy-fourth session of Congress wailing for more subsidy 
and stating before the House Committee on Merchant Marine, 
of which I am a member, that they do not have any money 
with which to build new ships for those we practically gave 
them a few years ago that are now obsolete and unpaid for. 
In view of the fact that they have not produced a merchant 
marine with the aid of former appropriations similar to this 
one, the proponents of this appropriation have little to talk 
for in that respect. If we appropriate another $26,000,000 
plus to continue payment under the fraudulent contracts now 
in existence for the maintenance of a merchant marine 
that has not been properly maintained by the subsidized ship- 
owners, we will, in addition to becoming parties to the crime, 
be throwing that much more money into the pockets of at- 
torneys, highly paid officials of shipping companies, and sub- 
sidiary institutions with no prospects of results. 

By way of substantiating my statement that the subsi- 
dized ship owners have failed to build up a merchant marine 
in accordance with the intent of Congress allow me to quote 
you this paragraph from part I, page 202, of the Post- 
master General’s individual reports to the President, as 
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published in a Senate committee print, and obtainable in 
four small volumes that you should read from cover to cover: 


ae and 
. 45, and 57) made large profits on a small inal c 
investment. F wine 
Shipping Board and the Post Office Department they have been 
actuated largely by a desire to obtain as much from the Govy- 
ernment as possible upon minimum commitments looking to the 
upbuilding of the American merchant marine. 
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The Lykes Bros. have, as a result of operating Shipping Board 
h their several ocean-mail contracts (routes 


The record shows that in their dealings with the 


Mind you the above is from the conclusions of Postmaster 


General Farley’s investigation of the subsidized shipowners 
themselves. 


To further substantiate my position that this appropria- 


tion is fruitless with respect to accomplishing anything in 
building up a merchant marine that is rapidly becoming 


obsolete in spite of the payment on the part of the United 
States Government of over $160,000,000 in mail subsidies 
since 1928, plus the merchant fleet that we practically gave 
them along with trade routes developed under Government 
operation at the expense to the taxpayers, allow me to 
quote this paragraph with reference to the Lykes Bros.- 
Ripley Steamship Co. on page 202, part I of Postmaster 
General Farley’s individual reports to the President: 

In view of the reluctance of the contractor to obligate itself to 
build any ships and, in view of the interpretations placed upon 
the replacement provision by its agent who negotiated it, as 
hereinbefore shown, it is possible that the contractor may elect 
to forfeit its $300,000 performance bond if it is umable to per- 
suade the Post Office Department when the time comes for it 
to begin replacements that traffic conditions do not warrant the 
expenditure. 

You will find by reading the reports quoted from above 
that similar attitudes toward building a merchant marine 
are to be found in connection with the other subsidized lines. 
Now, in order to keep this discussion straight, let us remem- 
ber that in the first place the inference of the proponents 
of this appropriation that we have a great merchant marine 
which is about to be destroyed through our failure to appro- 
priate this money is not based on the actual facts. We have 
nothing to talk about in that respect. Furthermore, let us 
remember that the money is to be used in making payments 
upon contracts admitted by the owners to be negotiated, 
which would certainly be a fraudulent contract in any court 
of law when the statute under which it was drawn specifi- 
cally states that the same should have been let upon the 
basis of competitive bidding. 

Now I want to call your attention right here to some 
situations that exist in this Congress at the present time. 
This House passed the Bland-Copeland ship-subsidy bill at 
the last session by a bare majority of eight votes, sent it to 
another body for action, and what happened over there? 
It was held up because of the fact that we pointed out on 
the floor some things that were not in accordance with the 
suggestions of the President, and that bill has not been 
passed to this date. These shipowners are hoping the bill 
will not pass, that no bill will pass, but that the 1928 act 
will be left in existence, with the result that we will appro- 
priate $26,500,000 to go toward paying these fraudulent 
contracts. 

If the House insists upon taking such action, I venture 
this prediction: The ship-subsidy crowd, who have been 
hauling away the taxpayers’ money from the Public Treas- 
ury without giving them back an adequate merchant marine 
that the country needs from coast to coast, will fight any 
decent subsidy bill, if one can be devised by this Congress 
or any Congress, and urge a continuation of payments under 
the Jones-White Act of 1928; and that goes for fresh-water 
sailors or sidewalk sailors of old New York. If the lobby 
representatives of the shipowners are thus successful in de- 
feating a respectable subsidy bill, granting that one can be 
drawn, and the Seventy-fourth Congress adjourns without 
further action, the President will be forced to cancel the 
contracts without having a merchant-marine program to 
offer as a substitute, or else continue payments that some of 
you want to provide for today, and thereby place the ad- 


ministration’s stamp of approval upon a corrupt system of 
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ship subsidies that he has already branded a subterfuge in 
a special message to Congress. I do not want to be a party 
to placing our leader in that kind of a position, especially 
when he asked the Postmaster General of his Cabinet to 
investigate the mess and followed up by specifically asking 
us to do something about it. 

If the House will defeat this appropriation of $26,500,000, 
as it should do upon the ground that it is not obligated to 
make payments on fraudulent contracts, you will see some 
action in another body in an effort, and it will be success- 
ful, to get out some respectable merchant-marine legisla- 
tion. If we fail to take the above action, we will simply 
guarantee payments regardless of the advent of a bill, which 
is exactly what the shipowners want and which will, as I 
said before, place President Roosevelt in the embarrassing 
position of having to cancel the contracts without having a 
program to offer in place of them or continue payments and 
commit the administration to the corruption exposed at his 
request by his own Postmaster General, Mr. Farley. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEARIN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLANE. In regard to the ship-subsidy bill 
that was passed by eight votes, after we got a roll-call vote 
that was not expected, is it not true that on the floor in the 
debate it was said this was an administration bill and that 
it was represented on the floor as being such, but that the 
President the very next day repudiated it? 

Mr. WEARIN. That is correct. Of course, the propon- 
ents of that bill were careful not to state specifically on the 
floor that it was endorsed by the White House, but they 
did what to my mind was just as bad and almost as mis- 
leading; they inferred in an evasive manner that the pro- 
posal was an administration measure. 

So I say to this House, that if you refuse to concur in 
the action of the Senate in striking out this appropriation 
for these ocean-mail contracts, if you insist upon appropri- 
ating the taxpayers’ money to continue these contracts in 
force for another year, you are in effect placing this House 
on record as approving the fraud and the collusion sur- 
rounding these shady transactions, as well as the entire 
Democratic administration, unless the President sees fit to 
cancel them. 

If you vote for this appropriation ycu are repudiating the 
recommendations of Postmaster General Farley, you are 
ignoring the President’s message of March 4, 1935, and you 
are in effect saying to the Senate that you approve of these 
illegal transactions and intend to ratify them after having 
a full knowledge of the facts. 

More than that, you are saying to your constituents, you 
are serving notice on the taxpayers of this country, that 
you are indifferent to their interests, that you are unwilling 
to oppose the shipping lobby that is urging this appropria- 
tion. I cannot believe that a majority of this House will 
allow themselves to be placed in such a false position. I 
urge you to concur in the action of the Senate in striking 
down this improvident use of the public’s money. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BLanp]. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, this matter is of sufficient im- 
portance for us to approach it free from feeling, free from 
bias, free from prejudice, with the sole desire of doing that 
which is best for the country. It is unfortunate that in the 
heat of debate, statements are made which frequently cannot 
be justified by the facts. A gentleman just a short while ago, 
I know with sincere honesty, made the statement that it was 
represented upon the floor of this House that the bill that 
was passed last year was an administration measure. Such a 
statement never came from me and I do not believe it ap- 
pears in the Recorp. If it does, I never made it. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I cannot yield. 

Mr. Speaker, I said that I did not know what an adminis- 
tration measure was unless the President of the United States 
wrote to me and said, “I want this bill;” and I said that if 
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the approval of the Secretary of Commerce, under whom mer- 
chant marine matters come, saying that he approved that 
Subsidy bill, with the exception of two particulars, would 
make it an administration measure, then it was an admin- 
istration measure. This should appear in the Recorp. 

Another Member says that $0 percent of the sailors are 
aliens. I call your attention to a provision in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928 requiring that two-thirds of the crews 
shall be American seamen. It was avoided in the case of the 
Morro Castle because we had been trying in this Congress 
for years to get through legislation that would prevent those 
aliens who had 3-year certificates and who had applied for 
admission into the United States from being classed as Ameri- 
can citizens. We thought the Jones-White Act would not per- 
mit those men to be classed as American citizens, but the At- 
torney General ruled against us. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Davis this House passed a bill repealing the old law under 
which these men were classed as citizens. The bill went to 
the Senate, but not until after the Morro Casile disaster was 
that law repealed. The gentleman surely recalls that. 

So far as the situation in New York is concerned, I will 
take my stand with the International Sailors’ Union, with 
Sharenberg and Furuseth, rather than with the men who are 
represented by the gentleman from New York [Mr. MERcAN- 
TONIO]. . 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I call attention to the fact that 
last week the Supreme Court of New York County decided 
in favor of these men and against the leadership which, 
incidentally, has been repudiated by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the union. Mr. Sharenberg has been kicked out by 
his own union. 

Mr. BLAND. That is all right; I still take my stand with 
Sharenberg and the union that has been fighting for the 
Americans. But let us get to the bill. We have been told 
that the Postmaster General has said these are fraudulent 
contracts. 

I deny that. I read the conclusions of the Postmaster 
General as given to the President of the United States in the 
report which he made. He said: 

Proceeding upon the sound theory it is necessary that this 
Government must have an adequate merchant marine, I am defi- 
nitely of the opinion that decided changes must be made in the 
administration of the subsidy. The reports on each contract, 
which are sent herewith, do not contain positive, definite recom- 
mendations as to what treatment I would advise being given in 
each case. 

If these had been fraudulent contracts, would Postmaster 
General Farley have made that statement; and if the recom- 
mendations were shown to be fraudulent, do you believe that 
the President of the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who would not stand for any fraud, would have permitted 15 
months to have passed and not have canceled any of these 
contracts? The question answers itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I come now to a broader proposition. What 
will be the effect of the elimination of this $26,000,000? 
What does it mean? The gentleman from Indiana has re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Peacock, Director of the Shipping 
Board, in which it is stated that unless this money is ap- 
propriated approximately $53,000,000 of a total of $85,- 
000,000 loaned and still owing for the construction of ships 
will go into default, and that the owners would probably find 
it mecessary to turn their fleets back to the Government 
unless subsidies were providec. ‘These ships will come back 
into the hands of the Government. What will the result be? 
Instead of paying $26,000,000 for the operation of ships, we 
will have to pay $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 to have the Gov- 
ernment run them, and we will have no ships in the end. 
That will be the ultimate result. 7 

The letter of Mr. Peacock to the gentleman from Indiana 
also tells you that the elimination of this amount from the 
deficiency bill has already done immense damage. American 
ships are in contest with the most competitive conditions in 
the world. We spent $148,000,000 in loans to our shipowners 
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for the construction of these ships. In the same time, or 
from 1922 to date, Great Britain, through the Trade Facili- 
ties Act, has lent $206,000,000, and is continuing to lend for 
the building and modernization of her ships, because she 
knows that it is to her interest that while we are holding 
down the merchant marine on this side of the water she 
should put into service modern, up-to-date, speedy, fine, 
economical ships in service in order to get the business. 

Let one of our shipowners go to you or to anyone who 
may have automobiles or grain to ship and ask for your 
contract. You would say to him, “Upon what terms will 
you carry it?” He will reply, “I will take it for so much.” 
“How long will you carry it at that rate?” “I will take it 
for a year.” “Look at your subsidy bill, look at your de- 
ficiency bill; can you tell me that your ships will be operat- 
ing all that time?” “No.” The answer of the shipper 
inevitably will be that he must contract with carriers who 
can give assurance of permanent service. 

The foreign shipowner can make a contract whereby he 
will carry these automobiles and the grain which is offered 
indefinitely, and, of course, the shipper will contract with 
him. Do you think the shippers of automobiles and grain 
or other commodities are going to contract with the Amer- 
ican ships under those circumstances? The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LupLow] will tell you that Mr. Peacock in his 
letter states that the elimination of the appropriation has 
already been made “sales talk” by our competitors and they 
are taking the business from our ships, driving them off the 
seas. What are other nations doing? Look at the Queen 
Mary, which will come over here in a little while, with an 
appropriation from Great Britain of about £3,000,000, and 
another £5,000,000 appropriated for another ship, and addi- 
tional funds for the operation of the ships. Look at the 
Normandie, which was built by France with French money 
and operated with French money. Look at the budget of 
France for 1935, with over $28,000,000 to be paid as their 
contribution to their own ships, $27,000,000 of which is 
going to four lines in France alone. Can we maintain a 
merchant marine without the support of our Government? 
Mr. Speaker, in a little while we will be called upon to vote 
upon this matter. If the Members want to deny our mer- 
chant marine this amount, if they want to do that, the 
inevitable result will be that American ships are either 
going to be tied up to the dock or else we must appropriate, 
as we did formerly, thirty, forty, or fifty million dollars, to 
continue the ships upon the seas. [Applause.] 

Extending my remarks under permission granted, I desire 
to present additional salient facts. 

The question before Congress for decision is whether an 
American merchant marine shall be continued, or whether 
we shall make abject surrender to foreign-flag ships. No 
subsidy legislation exists. No aids other than ocean mail 
is provided. Is aid essential? Let the President of the 
United States answer. In his message of March 4, 1935, he 
said that a subsidy for the American merchant marine must 
be based upon providing for American shipping Government 
aid to make up the differential between American and for- 
eign shipping costs. He said: 

It should cover, first, the difference in the cost of building 
ships; second, the difference in the cost of operating ships; and, 
finally, it should take into consideration the liberal subsidies that 
many foreign governments provide for their shipping. 

Only by meeting this threefold differential can we expect to 
maintain a reasonable place in ocean commerce for ships flying 
the American flag and at the same time maintain American 
standards. 

In setting up adequate provisions for subsidies for American 
shipping, the Congress should provide for the termination of exist- 
ing ocean-mail contracts as rapidly as possible, and it should ter- 
minate the practice of lending Government money for shipbuild- 
ing. It should provide annual appropriations for subsidies suffi- 
ciently large to cover the differentials that I have described. 


The contracts under consideration involve 43 ocean-mail 
contracts and trade routes, many, if not all, of which, are 
essential to the commerce of the United States. Cancela- 
tion or modification may involve the United States in law- 
suits for damages amounting to millions of dollars with 
counterclaims on the part of the Government. Termination 
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of these contracts without some alternative measure which 
may form the basis of adjustment will result in a chactic 
condition for the Government so far as its merchant marine 
is concerned and for the merchant marine as well. 

The President has said emphatically, affirmatively, and 
unequivocally that aids are necessary, and that Congress 
should provide annual appropriations for subsidies large 
enough to cover the differentials mentioned by him. He has 
distinctly recognized the need for a gradual transition, 
through negotiation, from ocean-mail pay to direct subsidics. 
Until subsidies are provided by law, the only legal way ai 
can be provided is by an appropriation for ocean-mail pay 
under the Mail Pay Act. 

To cut off that pay is to destroy the American merchant 
marine, since no aid is provided even though the President 
has said that without aid the merchant marine cannot 
continue. 

Failure to provide such aid is notice to foreign-flag owners 
and shippers of our intent to abandon the American mer- 
chant marine. 

If any bill is passed providing subsidy in accordance with 
the suggestion of the President, provision must be made, 
says the President, for the termination of existing ocean- 
mail contracts as rapidly as possible. 

The appropriation in the pending bill continues the ocean- 
mail pay, thereby providing funds for the continuance of aid 
to ships while the change is being made from ocean-mail 
contracts to such subsidy as may be provided. 

Without aid the merchant marine cannot continue. If a 
subsidy is provided, the change from the present method to 
the new will require time, and the ocean-mail pay will be 
needed to bridge the gap. Changes cannot be made imme- 
diately. 

What is the situation as the Director of the Shipping 
Board Bureau sees it? 

Under date of May 1, 1936, the Director answers the 
inquiry of Mr. Luptow as to the probable effect of the Senate 
amendment which eliminates the appropriation for ocean- 
mail contracts. The letter will be found in the record. He 
said that with relatively unimportant exceptions, most of the 
28 companies which hold the 43 existing ocean-mail contracts 
are indebted to the Government on construction loans or 
ship-sales mortgages or both, and that at the close of busi- 
ness on April 30, 1936, 17 companies holding 21 of the mos: 
important mail contracts owed the Government construction 
loans aggregating $83,387,904.73. Mr. Peacock’s best esti- 
mate, based upon long acquaintance with financial, tariff, 
and other conditions affecting those operations, is that within 
a very short time after the termination of the ocean-mail 
contract payments, 11 companies holding 13 of these con- 
tracts, representing approximately $52,500,000 of the above- 
mentioned indebtedness, would be in default and would prob- 
ably find it necessary to turn their fleets back to the Govern- 
ment unless the mail payments are replaced by some other 
substantial subsidy. The current indebtedness of ocean-mail 
contractors on ship-sale mortgages is $12,984,773.07, and on 
the same basis it is estimated that a large part of this amount 
would also be defaulted, and that several additional holders 
of mail contracts would be forced to turn back their ships. 

Mr. Peacock said that it appears inevitable that if the mail- 
contract payments are terminated in this way, a very large 
proportion of the privately owned and operated fleets which 
have been built up under the Merchant Marine Acts of 1920 
and 1928 will revert to the Government within a short time 
thereafter. 

Concerning the injury already done, Mr. Peacock said that 
the proposed elimination of this appropriation, even though 
it be not carried through, has already caused injury to the 
American merchant marine. The Bureau has received sev- 
eral reports of its being used as sales talk in the solicitation 
of traffic for foreign lines. Bookings are often made for a 
considerable period in advance and foreign lines have ap- 
parently not been slow to capitalize the doubt which has thus 
been raised as to the possible continuance of the operation of 
certain of our lines. 
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Attention was also directed to the fact that the possible 
enactment of new subsidy legislation which would replace the 
ocean-mail contracts with more direct subsidies affords no 
reason for discontinuance of the appropriation in question 
for the coming fiscal year. It is generally recognized in ali 
the proposed bills that the transition would take a number of 
months which, in any event, would carry over until well after 
June 30 of this year. Omission of this appropriation would, 
therefore, seriously endanger at the very outset a successful 
transfer to the new system of subsidies. Furthermore, both 
the subsidy bill which was passed by the House at the last 
session and that which was recently reported to the Senate 
would make this appropriation available for the purposes of 
the new act. Its continuance is, therefore, highly desirable, 
entirely irrespective of whether the ocean-mail contract sys- 
tem is or is not replaced by more direct subsidies. 

A little less than $85,000,000 remains unpaid. Unless the 
ships can continue operation, companies owing about $53,- 
000,000 are in danger of immediate bankruptcy. If receiver- 
ships follow, the ships must be tied to the docks, unless the 
Government continues them in operation at its own expense. 
They cannot obtain credit. The Government must lose the 
routes it has spent millions to establish and maintain, or it 
must continue their operation at Government expense. If 
Government operation is to follow, an appropriation equal 
in amount must be provided. 


APPROPRIATION IN DEFICIENCY BILL WILL NOT SUFFICE 


The contention has been made that if a subsidy bill should 
fail, an appropriation may be made in the deficiency bill. In 
the meantime, irreparable damage has been done and will 
continue. Ships depend upon shippers. Shippers contract 
months in advance. They demand certainty and stability of 
service. Uncertainty as to continuance of operation requires 
them to protect their interests by making contracts with 
foreign-flag ships on whose operation they can depend. 
They have no assurance that the American lines will con- 
tinue. Self-protection demands that they turn to foreign- 
flag ships. The loss of business makes continued operation 
of American-flag ships more uncertain. One of the greatest 
obstacles to the establishment and maintenance of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine has always been, and is now, lack of 
confidence in its permanency. Greater doubt is inspired by 
the failure at present to make an appropriation. The situa- 
tion is more critical in the South than in the North. It is 
probable that there will only remain three or four companies, 
if that number, and they will be in the North or on the 
Pacific. 

In the absence of an appropriation, agents soliciting cargo 
at home and abroad can give no assurance that the service 
will continue. They can only express the hope that Congress 
will provide the necessary funds. This assurance gives no 
certainty either to domestic or to foreign shippers. In self- 
protection they must turn to foreign-flag lines which can 
give assurance of continued service. No business of any kind 
could survive such uncertainty. Patronage and connections 
secured by years of service and at immense cost will be lost. 
Once lost, their recovery will be impossible. The continuance 
of an appropriation, with some assurance of permanency of 
operation, is imperative. 

MERCHANT MARINE VITAL TO NATION 


The merchant-marine problem is one of the most vital now 
facing the Nation. It is a problem involving the commercial 
and military security of the Nation. 

The Nation is now without any shipping policy. We have 
been going from bad to worse. As a result, there has not 
been a single vessel built in several years in this country 
for overseas trade. Under the stimulus of the 1928 legisla- 
tion 366,000 tons of new ships costing $145,000,000 were con- 
structed for our foreign-trade fleet. 

Much has been said about the number of companies which 
are in arrears to the Government on loans from the con- 
struction-loan fund. The fact is a comparatively smail 
amount is in arrears. Out of a total cost of $214,800,000 for 
the building and reconditioning of ships, on which $148,- 
000,000 was loaned by the Government, less than $3,000,000 
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was in arrears on March 1 of this year. Considering the 
period over which these loans were made—the worst slump 
ever experienced in the history of shipping—this is a remark- 
able showing, compared with defaults in other industries. 

The terrific effect of this depression may be realized more 
fully when it is considered that water-borne commerce of 
the United States—excluding traffic on the Great Lakes and 
tanker tonnage—declined from 62,113,000 tons in 1929 to 
35,156,006 tons in 1935. Yet during this period American- 
flag ships were able to maintain a percentage practically 
uniform, the percentages being: 1929, 31.5; 1930, 31.7; 1931, 
31; 1932, 29.2; 1933, 31; 1934, 32; and 1935, 30.5. 

American shipping in the foreign trade, despite the un- 
precedented depression in world commerce, has demon- 
strated that even though seriously handicapped by a high 
degree of obsolescence, our ships competing in that trade 
have succeeded in carrying throughout the slump a higher 
percentage than in previous years, except in 1922. It has 
been able to do this only through Government assistance 
rendered the industry under the ocean-mail contracts pro- 
vided for in the 1928 act. 

It is true that the financial standing of this industry is 
precarious. American shipping is not alone in this diffi- 
culty. Shipping of practically all the principal maritime 
countries has been able to survive the world-wide slump 
only through the liberal financial support accorded by their 
governments during the past 7 years. Not only have the 
governments of these countries assisted their nationals finan- 
cially in completing their ships on the ways but have helped 
them in the building of new ships, and when necessary 
have furnished them with working capital. Despite the 
unsatisfactory conditions in world trade and shipping and 
the financially weak position of many of their lines, none 
of these governments has been willing either to abandon, 
take over, or curtail their shipping activities. We alone 
among the nations have hesitated and delayed action in 
formulating a strong shipping policy, and at this late date 
actually propose to deny them the assistance promised and 
written into law and in the contracts between the Govern- 
ment and the shipowners for operation over a fixed period 
of years. 

The item of $26,500,000 which has been stricken from the 
Treasury and Post Office appropriation bill will deny our 
shipping industry the aid which enables it to survive the 
keen competition now prevailing and offset strong support 
given to foreign shipowners by their governments. This is 
a comparatively insignificant sum when compared with the 
generous aid given other domestic industries to enable them 
to survive. 

While we have been without any definite policy for ship- 
ping, our competitors have been making the most marked 
progress. Other nations have lost no time in building up 
their sea strength for both commercial and national-defense 
purposes, and in doing so they have materially helped in 
meeting their unemployment problem. It will prove interest- 
ing to consider our present condition. 

THE STATUS OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE IN THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CARRYING TRADE 

On January 1, 1936, there were in our foreign-trade fleet 
3,057,000 tons, in which ships with speeds between 10 and 11 
knots predominate. Over 85 percent of the total tonnage is 
14 years old or over, averaging 17 years, with nearly 11 per- 
cent, or 281,000 tons, 20 years old or over. 

In our domestic-trade fleet, which consists of about 
2,000,000 tons, ships with speeds between 10 and 11 knots 
again predominate, but to a greater extent than in our 
foreign-trade fleet. Over 92 percent of the total tonnage is 
14 years old or over, averaging 19 years, with nearly 27 per- 
cent, or 489,000 tons, 20 years old or more. 

In our tanker fleet, of 2,377,000 tons, 92 percent of this 
tonnage are vessels with speeds of less than 12 knots, 88 per- 
cent of the total tonnage being 14 years old or over, averaging 
18 years, with 14% percent, or 303,000 tons, 20 years old or 
over. 

These figures disclose the imperative need for the prompt 
modernization of our foreign, domestic, and tanker fleets, of 
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which nearly 88 percent, or about 6,528,000 gross tons, is 
14 years old or over, and of which nearly 16% percent, or 
over 1,000,000 tons, are already 20 years old or over. 

The foregoing figures illustrate the high percentage of old 
and slow ships and the lack of modern and suitable types to 
serve as efficient commercial, naval, and military units. 

The prime purpose of Government financial aid to Ameri- 
can shipping is to place it upon an economic parity with our 
foreign competitors whose capital and operating costs are on 
a lower level. The rendering of such aid will not accomplish 
the purpose for which it is intended unless our ships are 
on an equality in type, speed, and economy of operation with 
those of our competitors. Five million dollars a year could 
be saved in fuel consumption alone if the present obsolete 
ships operating on foreign ocean-mail routes were replaced 
with modern types. It is difficult to meet competition suc- 
cessfully with such a handicap. 

The last ships contracted for by the Government during 
the war were delivered in 1922. Since then and up to June 
1935, nearly 13,000,000 tons of ocean-going ships, 2,000 tons 
and over, were built for the six principal maritime nations, 
which included the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, and Japan. Of the 13,000,000 tons of ships 
constructed during that period, the United States built about 
800,000 tons, averaging approximately €5,000 tons per annum. 
No cargo or combination cargo and passenger vessels have 
been built or contracted for during the last 3 years for the 
foreign trade, while during the same period five of the prin- 
cipal maritime countries have built or are building over 
1,500,000 tons of such types. 

DIFFERENTIALS IN CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 

Great Britain is the world’s largest shipbuilding nation, 
and shortly before the World War tonnage built in Great 
Britain was more than half of the world’s total. Great 
Britain is still the largest producer of ships and is able, even 
today, to underbid some countries abroad which have lower 
labor costs. This may be attributed to the availability of 
native raw materials, the volume of work, and an abundant 
supply of skilled shipyard workers. The estimates on con- 
struction differentials will therefore be confined to American 
and British costs. Construction differentials will vary ac- 
cording to the type of vessel under consideration and the 
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The differential in repair costs between American and 
foreign ships would vary in about the same proportion as the 
construction differential, since the same kind of labor and 
material is used in repairing vessels as in the building of 


them. 
MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

It appears from Lloyd’s Register of Shipping Report that 
there has been a decided increase in merchant shipbuilding 
abroad during 1935. No such improvement has taken place 
in the United States. At the end of the year no less than 
75 merchant vessels, above 4,000 gross tons each, were under 
construction in Great Britain, and only 4 such vessels— 
all tankers—were being built in American shipyards. 
Twenty-eight large vessels were under construction in Ger- 
many and 15 in Japan. 

During the past 4-year period figures show a consistent 
improvement in British yards. Take, for example, ships of 
4,000 gross tons each: What is the comparative situation as 
between Great Britain and the United States at the close 
of the past 4 years? 

Let Lloyd’s Register of Shipping answer: 

Merchant vessels under construction 
[Each of 4,000 gross tons or over] 





United 
States 


Great 
Britain 





bob 


What was the situation throughout the world? 

At the close of 1935 there were under construction 157 
merchant vessels of above 4,000 gross tons. At the end of 
1934 there were 120. At the close of 1932 there were 62. 

Consider the progress in other countries as compared with 
the United States. Look at the record supplied by Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping: 

Merchant vessels, each of 4,000 gross tons or over, under construc- 
tion at the close of the past 4 years 
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On the assumption that comparable conditions prevail in 
both American and British yards and the bids are based on 
identical plans and specifications, the construction differen- 
tials will vary approximately as follows: 

For a plain specification cargo ship corresponding to a 
modern tramp vessel the construction differential will range 
from 40 to 50 percent of the American cost, for a first-class, 
cargo-liner type of vessel from a third to 45 percent of the 
American cost, and for a combination freight and passenger 
liner from 20 percent to a third of the American cost. 

The differentials between domestic and foreign ship opera- 
tion are caused mainly by the higher wage, subsistence, and 
repair costs on American ships. For example, the average 
monthly wages on a cargo vessel of 5,000 gross tons or over, 
reduced to percentages, will vary as follows: 
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On vessels of the combination freight and passenger types 
and passenger vessels the wage differential against the Amer- 
ican ship is somewhat less than on cargo vessels, due to the 
increased numbers of foreigners employed in the stewards’ 
department on American ships at wages more nearly com- 
parable to those of foreign-flag ships. The subsistence cost 
on American cargo ships, compared with those operating 
under foreign flags, would vary approximately in the same 
proportion as the wage differential, while in the case of the 
combination freight and passenger types and passenger ves- 
sels the subsistence costs would be more nearly in proportion 
to the wage differential on such ships, 
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What do these figures reveal? That the United States has 
been decidedly outbuilt by Great Britain, Germany, and 
Japan. These figures show the extent of last year’s im- 
provement in Great Britain and Germany. At the end of 
1933 there was only one merchant vessel of 4,000 gross tons 
and over under construction in Germany, at the close of 1934 
there were 13, and at the close of 1935 there were 28. 

At the close of 1935 there were no merchant vessels between 
2,000 and 4,000 gross tons each under construction in the 
United States. There were 21 such vessels being built in 
Great Britain and a total of 51 throughout the world. No 
such tonnage has been reported for the United States during 
the past 4-year period. 

Again, let the detailed figures answer: 


Merchant vessels from 2,000 to 4,000 gross tons under construction 
at the close of the past 4 years 
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Consider the 157 vessels above 4,000 tons under construc- 
tion at the close of 1935, the 4 under construction in the 
United States were tankers, and these are the only vessels 
reported as being under construction in American shipyards 
at that time. 

The large volume of merchant construction abroad is indic- 
ative of the fact that foreign nations are continuing to 
replace their obsolete tonnage with modern vessels. 

Of the 157 vessels under construction, above 4,000 gross 
tons each, 58 are steamships and 99 are motorships. A 
break-down of this tonnage according to size reveals one 
steamer above 50,000 gross tons—the Queen Mary—under 
construction in Great Britain, one steamer between 30,000 
and 50,000 gross tons in Holland, and two motorships be- 
tween 25,000 and 29,999 gross tons in Great Britain. A 
total of 124 vessels are between 4,000 and 9,999 gross tons 
each, of which 77 are motorships and 47 are steamers. 

Classification according to size and type is as follows: 
Merchant vessels each of 4,000 gross tons or over under construc- 

tion on Dec. 31, 1935 
[Classified according to size and type] 
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At the end of 1935 a total of 59 tankers, each of 1,000 gross 
tons or over, were under construction throughout the world, 
aggregating 438,560 gross tons. Fifty-one of these tankers 
were motorships, the other eight being steamers. 

CONSTRUCTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping in a recent issue shows that on 
December 31, 1932, Great Britain had under construction 18 
merchant vessels of 4,000 gross tons or over, 32 at the end of 
1933, 56 at the end of 1934, and 75 at the end of 1935. 

The Journal of Commerce of April 23, 1936, carried special 
correspondence from London under date of April 14 to the 
effect that the Cunard-White Star Line was reported as plan- 
ning three ships, one to be a new superliner and two of the 
Mauretania type. This article said that the public did not 
realize the enormous strides that have been made in marine 
engineering during recent years and the enormous potential- 
ities which are opening up as the result of experience with 
the latest types of high-pressure boilers. 

There already exists provision by Parliament for a sister 
ship to the Queen Mary for £5,000,000. 

CONSTRUCTION IN JAPAN 

In order to aid her merchant marine Japan enacted the 
ship ‘improvement facilities act, which became effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1932. This law was a definite policy. The moving 
causes for it as summarized in a recent article on the sub- 
ject were, first, too many obsolete ships; second, need of 
faster, more economical ships to enter competitive world 
trades; third, industrial and national strategic value of main- 
taining efficiency of private shipyards and furnishing em- 
ployr@nt to skilled labor. This law provided varying con- 
struction bounties dependent upon speed. The ships were 
required to be constructed under the supervision of the min- 
istry of communications and of the navy. The shipping com- 
pany was required to scrap 2 tons of obsolete tonnage for each 
new ton built, and the subsidy is to be paid upon the keel 
being laid, the other half when the vessel was commissioned 
for sea, provided the obsolete tonnage was placed in the 
hands of the scrappers. All new construction was required 
to be in national yards with Japanese labor and materials, 
including fittings and engines. All vessels built under the 
terms of the subsidy are not to be disposed of or rebuilt with- 
out the approval of the ministry of communications. 
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This ship-improvement facilities act of 1932 resulted from 
a study previously made, which showed that more than 
1,000,000 tons were obsolete. 

Under the provisions of the first act 31 ships aggregating a 
gross tonnage of 200,027 tons were built, all being over 4,000 
tons and having speeds of 15 knots and over, as the policy was 
a scrap and build on the basis of 2 tons scrapped for 1 built, 
and 400,000 gross tons were eliminated. The total cost of the 
subsidy was about 10,400,000 yen. 

The first ship-improvement facilities act proved so benefi- 
cial to industry it was extended for another 12 months from 
March 1935. In this act the ships which might qualify for 
the subsidy were to be over 4,000 gross tons. The ratio of 
the new tonnage was to be 1 to 1, the total appropriation 
being 1,500,000 yen for new shipping aggregating 50,000 gross 
tons. 

The appropriation under the second act has been com- 
pletely allocated, and eight ships over 4,000 tons gross and 
having speeds of 15 knots and over were contracted for by 
August 1935. 

In addition to these subsidized ships there were a num- 
ber of fast ocean-going and home-trade ships of various 
types and sizes, built or being built, for which no exchequer’s 
grant was made. 

The majority of the ships built or being built under the 
first and second acts are of 6,000 gross ton: and over, the 
designed speed being in excess of 18 knots, and some having 
speeds of nearly 19 knots. 

An artic'e appeared in the New York Times of April 26, 
1936, to the effect that, according to word received in San 
Francisco on April 25, 1936, an eight-ship construction pro- 
gram for the express silk-trade service of the Kawasaki- 
Kaisha interests had been arranged. It was said that the 
first to be built would be four express Deisel freighters for 
the Japan-Pacific coast-New York run, and it was said that 
these ships would be the world’s fastest cargo carriers. It 
was said in this article that these ships would register 9,300 
deadweight-tons capacity each, would be powered with 
10,000-horsepower Deisel engines, were expected to maintain 


a 19-knot schedule in service, and the first would be com- . 


missioned in February 1937, followed by others in April, June, 
and August. 

The success of the first 3-year program brought on a de- 
mand for further modernizing the Japanese merchant fleet, 
and this was provided for in a new program covering a 
5-year period, with 500,000 gross tons of obsolete shipping 
to be scrapped, and new ships to be built which are to be 
large and speedy, including both cargo ships and combina- 
tion freight and passenger liners, additional high-class liners 
for the San Francisco route being stressed. 

Today Japan has more than 50 new economical motor- 
ships of from 5,500 to 9,800 gross tons each, with a speed of 
from 16 to 18%4 knots, actually operating in Pacific waters. 
These are cargo ships, not passenger or combination carriers. 
It does not seem necessary that such speed is required for the 
type of cargo imported into Japan. It must follow that these 
ships are for quick delivery of manufactured goods which are 
in competition with all other manufacturing nations of the 
globe. Their value as naval auxiliaries to the Japanese Navy 
is obvious. 

FUTURE OF AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 

The American merchant marine is more strongly en- 
trenched on world trade routes than at the beginning of the 
depression. This depression was not foreseen, and it has 
obliged the Government to come to the aid, financially and 
otherwise, of everyone in the country—agriculture, banking, 
manufacturing, and railroads. It is not surprising that while 
Americans appear indifferent to relief for American ships, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan are bend- 
ing every effort to modernize their fleets, increase their speed, 
improve their services, and secure for themselves American 
trade to which our ships are entitled, and which they could 
retain if we would only adopt a definite shipping policy. It 
is not surprising that foreign lines ardently hope that the 
United States will cut down its aid to American shipping so 
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that foreign ships may carry more of our exports and im- 
ports. Foreign commerce for the last fiscal year was the best 
since 1931. Exports for the fiscal year 1935 increased $79,- 
000,000 over the preceding year. Imports increased around 
$65,000,000. 

American ships are carrying increasing numbers of pas- 
sengers in proportion to their accommodations, but there is 
ample room for improvement, especially in the North At- 
lantic, where American vessels still get but an eighth of the 
business while our American citizens constitute three-fourths 
of the total travel. 

The crying need at present is a replacement program for 
our rapidly obsolescing tonnage. Except for the ships built 
under the Jones-White Act, practically all seagoing Ameri- 
can ships date back to the war period. All of our ships must 
be replaced within the next few years. 

Are we, as Americans, to confess that we are incompetent 
to solve this problem? Great Britain met the situation in 
the nineteenth century with the payment of mail subven- 
tions to essential services. They have kept up their aids 
ever since. Consider their discriminatory or preferential 
duties, imperial preference policies, such as the Ottawa 
agreement, naval-reserve pay to ships, officers, and crews; 
special loan grants and the like. 

Compare the loans made by Great Britain with our own 
loans. Under the Trade Facilities Acts, the British have 
loaned between 1922 and 1929, £27,487,745; under the Irish 
Trade Facilities Act they have loaned £14,909,237 between 
1922 and 1934. In other words, they have loaned $206,000,- 
000 while we were lending about $150,000,000. Great Britain 
advanced in addition about $50,000,000 to the Cunard Line, 
about fifty million for a scrap and build program, and an- 
other £2,000,000 for tramp-ship subsidy. 

Since the loans mentioned above, further huge sums have 
been guaranteed under those British and Irish acts. Our 
loans have run along from 6624 to 75 percent of the total 
costs. The British loans have been based upon 80 percent 
to 100 percent, and their interest charges have run around 
3 percent. 

The British are always keen to promote their shipping. 
When American interests formerly threatened they answered 
with an advance by the British Government of funds to 
build the Lusitania and the Mauretania at 234-percent in- 
terest, and provided mail contracts and naval-reserve boun- 
ties to amortize the loan. 

Consider other nations. France has continued a policy 
of aid from the days of Louis XIV. In 1935 French sub- 
sidies totaled around $37,000,000, with $27,000,000 going to 
four lines. 

I regret that I cannot go at this time more fully into the 
benefits granted by other nations. It is well known that 
France bore practically the entire cost of building the 
Normandie, and has to bear now a large part, if not all, 
of the cost of the operation. Every maritime nation on the 
face of the globe is trying to promote a merchant marine. 
It remains for the United States alone to muddle along with 
no policy except a policy of destruction. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein certain excerpts from newspapers, public documents, 
and also statistics from the Lloyds’ Register of Shipping. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CuLKmn]. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, during the discussion of th: 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Wearrn] I queried the gentleman from Maine on the effect of 
the failure to make provision for the continuance of this mail 
subsidy, or in the alternative the passage of subsidy legisla- 
tion, and the effect of the failure of those two procedures 
upon the future of the American merchant marine. The gen- 
tleman fram Maine, for whom I have the highest respect, and 
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who has made a diligent inquiry into this situation, stated it 
would have a fatal effect upon the future of the American 
merchant marine. The gentleman is sincere and well 
informed, and his statement was absolutely correct. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. MarcanTonto] is very 
solicitous about the future of the American sailor. I do not 
yield to him in my desire to advance the welfare and economic 
standing of the American sailor, but I may say now, with full 
knowledge of the facts, and from a somewhat expert knowl- 
edge gained by service on the Merchant Marine Committee, 
that if the motion of the gentleman from Iowa prevails, and 
the Senate fails to pass subsidy legislation, there will be no 
American sailors working on any American ships. American 
tonnage will be carried under foreign flags and there will be 
no place for American sailors under that scheme of things. 
Pending the passage of a constructive act which will build up 
an American personnel and provide proper seagoing environ- 
ment, adequate pay for the American sailor, and also safety 
at sea, the present mail subsidy should be continued so that 
our flag may not pass from the sea. 

Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I am sorry, I cannot yield now. 

The fact is that at the present time men who are deeply 
concerned with the welfare of the American sailor and who are 
not tinged with “red” realize that if this legislation fails in 
both of its phases the American sailor will be on the docks 
without employment. 

I am deeply sympathetic, Mr. Speaker, with the necessity 
of writing legislation which contains an adequate provision 
for the development and protection of American personnel. 
I am frank to say that the message of the President in this 
respect was not broad enough to meet my views. The sub- 
sidy legislation for which I voted and which has been referred 
to here was not broad enough to meet my views. In view of 
the fact that this legislation is hopelessly enmeshed and in a 
pocket in the Senate, the procedure provided by this com- 
mittee of continuing the mail subsidy temporarily is sound 
and should be carried out. 

As you know, every nation in the world today is heavily 
subsidizing its merchant marine. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine has referred to the activities 
of France, England, and Japan. You know that if we are to 
survive as a nation we must continue our merchant marine, 
despite the sins of the past to which the opponents of a mer- 
chant marine are continually referring. 

The President, with full power to do so, has failed to cancel 
these contracts. The inference is he does not find them 
illegal and that he does not find them lacking in integrity. 
The inference is plain that he finds their continuance neces- 
sary for the preservation and protection of the American 
merchant marine and for the purpose of keeping the Ameri- 
can flag on the high seas. 

I beseech you gentlemen on both sides of the aisle, for the 
honor of America, for our national development, in the in- 
terest of the farmer who has crops to export, to get back 
of proper subsidy legislation at the appropriate time when 
the Senate has composed its differences, and for the present 
at least to continue these mail subsidies, so that the seamen 
whom my friend from New York [Mr. Marcantonio] is so 
solicitous about, and for which solicitude I commend him, 
may not be thrown out on the docks and their opportunity 
for employment forever destroyed. 

I urge the Members of the House, in the name of America, 
which is being outbuilt in freight and passenger carriers by 
France, England, Italy, and Japan, not to permit your eyes 
to be closed by prejudice or passion, but to get back of the 
American merchant marine, and in doing so, vote down the 
preferential motion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
WEARIN]. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. MORAN. Does the gentleman agree with me that 
the present system has not produced and, presumably, will 
not produce an adequate merchant marine, and, therefore, 
some new policy is necessary? 
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Mr. CULKIN. I agree with the gentleman on that propo- 
sition. We cannot return to the old state of things. The 
operators must be held to a stricter loyalty to America. 
That can be accomplished without destroying the American 
merchant marine, which both the gentleman from Maine 
and myself wish to conserve. 

Mr. MORAN. The gentleman and I are in accord on that 
point. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, and to include therein certain papers 
and quotations from various documents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, this should not be a partisan 
question. I believe it should be an American question. I 
frankly admit I want to see an American merchant marine. 
I frankly admit I want to see the American flag on the 
high seas, not only in the coastwise trade but on all the 
seven seas of the world. I think it is admitted to be impos- 
sible to maintain an American merchant marine flying the 
American flag without some kind of Government help. 

Whether the so-called Jones-White Act is the ultimate 
solution of this question is something we should not con- 
sider in adopting a conference report. I think it is admitted 
that the contracts made in accordance with the provisions of 
the Jones-White Act are enforceable in the Court of Claims, 
and if we refuse to appropriate the money the shipping con- 
cerns will go into the Court of Claims and collect not only 
the money due them but also collect damages; and I believe 
whether the Jones-White Act is the proper and eventual 
solution or not, we ought to continue to pay on our con- 
tractual obligations under that act and as a Congress we 
ought not to repudiate a legal Government contract. Then 
let us in this Congress, if we have time, or in the next Con- 
gress revamp the whole proposition so we may have a real 
American merchant marine on the high seas. 

Mr. Speaker, my interest in a merchant marine, I am 
frank to confess, is also sentimental. My great-grandfather 
started out from Cape Cod when he was 17 years of age and 
went to sea. Before he was 21 he was a second mate on a 
ship sailing between Boston and Canton, China. This was 
in about the year 1802. By the time he was 27 he was cap- 
tain of a clipper ship that sailed from Boston to China. My 
grandfather followed him and also went to sea as a boy. So 
I come from a line of old Yankee ship captains who carried 
the American flag from Massachusetts to China [applause], 
and this is the reason I have a sentimenial interest in seeing 
that the American flag continues to remain on the high seas. 
In those days 90 percent of all our imports and exports were 
carried in American ships. Those were the days of wooden 
ships and iron men. We have iron ships now. Do not let 
us be wooden men. 

Between 1820 and the Civil War in 1860 we carried 70 per- 
cent of all our imports and exports in American ships. In 
1914, when the World War began, we were carrying 9.7 per- 
cent of our imports and exports, and our foreign trade was 
controlled by our competitors. 

This is not a partisan question. Let me read you what 
Thomas Jefferson said: 

The marketing of cur productions will be at the mercy of any 
nation which has possessed itself exclusively of the means of 
carrying them. 

[Applause.] 

Thomas Jefferson was the first American President who 
realized the importance of carrying American goods in Ameri- 
can ships under the American flag. Woodrow Wilson, an- 
other great Democrat, was one of the strongest Presidents we 
ever had in favor of an American merchant marine. 

Something has been said here about the matter of com- 
petition and the differential between our ships and foreign 
ships. Let me refer to some actual figures which I have ob- 
tained from the Shipping Board. For example, here is a 
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summary of capital and operating differentials on a United 
States vessel of 11,900 gross tons and a British vessel of the 
same gross tonnage. 

The American cost was $3,375,000. They were both built in 
the same year, and the British cost was $2,250,000, a capital 
differential in favor of Great Britain of $1,125,000 for an 
identical boat. 

Let us follow this same boat into its operation. We find 
that the wage differential in favor of the British boat was 
$1,926.35 a month. 

In other words, on the two identical boats built the same 
year, the wages of the American ship per month was $1,926.35 
greater than the wages on the British ship. 

Let us go further. The crews were about the same in num- 
ber. We find that the cost of food given to these American 
seamen on that ship was $780.41 per month more than the 
food given the same number of seamen on the British ship. 
Of course, these differentials would have been greater if the 
foreign boat had been, for example, Greek, Norwegian, or 
Japanese. 

Let me give you another one. Here is the case of two other 
boats built the same year, tankers, both approximately 10,387 
dead-weight tons. The American boat cost $1,142,570 and 
the British boat cost $758,000, a difference of $384,570 in 
favor of the British boat. 

Now, look at the wage difference. The wages on the Ameri- 
can vessel was $1,570 per month more than the wages paid 
on the British boat. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, during my early years of 
service in the House I was a member of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. During that service, al- 
though I am a landlubber by birth and residence, I took a 
great interest in the development of a merchant marine. 

I think I know something about the problems and the diffi- 
culties and about the conditions that prevail against the 
successful operation of an American merchant marine. 

I think there is no question of more supreme national im- 
portance to all sections of the country, not only on the sea- 
coast but in the interior, than for America, at all times, to 
have at least a fairly adequate merchant marine, manned by 
American sailors, under the American flag, and carrying a 
legitimate proportion of our own commerce to the markets 
of the world. 

I hope we are also approaching the time when there will be 
a great restoration of the volume of our export trade. Un- 
fortunately during the past few years it has been greatly 
diminished, down, down, down, until it has almost disap- 
peared. I am one of those who believe that industrial pros- 
perity in America is largely based upon a large volume of 
export foreign trade, because I know that the men who pro- 
duce articles for export compose several million of our 
employable workmen who are now out of work. 

What is the issue presented by this motion? In essence it 
is purely a proposition of the Government of the United 
States carrying out the contractual obligation with those 
operators of American ships which are carrying the mail. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman 
yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. Iam sorry; I do not have time. 

Whether or not it is an unwise policy which we have em- 
barked upon is beside the issue. Whether or not there is 
now pending, with extreme possibility of passing shortly, a 
new merchant marine bill involving some principles of sub- 
sidy is beside the issue. But here we are confronted with 
what, in my opinion, is a plain contract, in which the Post 
Office Department of the United States is obligated to pay 
these men during the period of these contracts a specific sum 
of money for services to be performed by them. If that is 
not the issue, then what is the issue? 

Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. I cannot yield. The gentleman 
has had a fair opportunity to present his views. If I had 
more time, I would be glad to yield. 
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Probably the question which the gentleman wished to pro- 
pound would be the question of fraudulent contracts. That 
has been answered. Those contracts have not been canceled. 
They are an existing obligation, and I think the attitude of 
the House committee on this proposition is a sound and 
correct one. In other words, until those obligations are 
canceled, or until some new method or contract is estab- 
lished to meet the existing situation, then certainly we can 
do no less, as an honest government, than to carry out our 
promise to pay these men during the existence of these 
contracts. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am sorry. If I had more time, I 
would be glad to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 9 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser). 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a brief question? 

Mr. TABER. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. COLDEN. I call attention to the statement of our 
eminent colleague [Mr. Bacon] that in his comparison of 
wages and cost of ships he took a foreign competitor which 
pays the highest wages in the world outside of the United 
States. In Scandinavia, Italy, and Prance the wages and 
cost of ships are much less than in England. 

Mr. BACON. The gentleman is quite correct. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I will be unable to yield any 
further because I only have a few minutes. 

Personally I am supporting the position which the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. LupLow] took when he made the 
motion that the House insist upon its position. I hope the 
House of Representatives will support that motion. I want 
to call your attention to a few facts. The object of this 
Senate amendment is to wipe out about twenty-one or 
twenty-two million dollars of appropriation which the House 
carried in the Treasury-Post Office bill to meet the contrac- 
tual obligations of the Government under these ship-subsidy 
contracts. What the object of the Senate was in striking 
out this proposition I do not know, because they have before 
them, reported by the Senate Commerce Committee, abso- 
lutely no bill to meet the ship-subsidy situation. To my 
mind, it is absolutely essential that this Government main- 
tain ships on the seas. I believe in economy just as much 
as any man, and will go just as far as any man to promote 
economy in the United States, but our foreign trade is abso- 
lutely dependent upon American ships on the seas. If we 
do not have those ships on the sea, the freight rates dis- 
criminate against American goods going to other ports and 
in favor of foreign goods coming to American ports and else- 
where, and we have no recourse except to have either Gov- 
ernment-owned ships or Government subsidies, just like 
other countries have. 

Frankly I am not just satisfied with the type of subsidy 
and the type of operation we have. I believe we should have 
a better one, but this is the kind we have and it is the only 
opportunity to have any. 

Now, what is the situation? ‘The Congress of the United 
States 3 years ago passed a bill which gave the President 
the power to cancel these contracts. After careful investi- 
gation by the Postmaster General not one single contract 
has been canceled. The Postmaster General’s office has told 
our committee when we have had them before us that they 
did not have any evidence on which to cancel] these con- 
tracts. 

Here is the picture. The gentleman from Indiana, Mr. 
LupLow, will read to you shortly a letter from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. I want to call atten- 
tion to a word or two of that letter only, because I do not 
want to trespass on what the gentleman from Indiana will 
give you. The Comptroller General says that the Treasury 
would be permitted to pay out of whatever funds are ap- 
propriated here $14,300,000. Even if the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa were carried, the whole of that money 
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could be used for the purpose of paying, as far as it would 
go, the Government’s obligation. In other words, the adop- 
tion of the Senate amendment means a mess of the worst 
kind; a mess where some of these people can be paid and 
others cannot be paid. In other words, it is all mixed up. 
The only thing we can do, and do fairly and honestly, is to 
vote “no” on the motion of the gentleman from Iowa to 
recede and concur in the Senate amendments and send the 
matter back to the Senate and let them withdraw that 
amendment. 

I do not believe the House of Representatives should at- 
tempt to create a situation where we are trying to get out 
of paying our contractual obligations. 

If we get out of them, one immediate result will be a 
default upon $53,000,000 of contracts which have been made 
with the Shipping Board for the purchase of ships, and 
upon which the shippers are paying their installments and 
their interest, meaning altogether right there $4,000,000, 
$5,000,000, or $6,000,000 of loss immediately—at least one- 
third the amount of this appropriation—and this will be a 
recurring item. 

On top of all that we have another situation. Our ships, 
it is true, are not so good as I wish they were. At the same 
time, since this operation has been commenced and these 
contracts have been in force, we have put on the sea two 
of the finest trans-Atlantic ships in the world, the Wash- 
ington and the Manhattan; and it is worth a good deal to 
us to have them on the sea. In addition to that, when I 
came to Washington, first it was costing us for Government 
operation of the Shipping Board, in one way or another, 
practically $100,000,000 a year. The result of this operation 
and these contracts and the things that have been done in 
between has been to cut down this expense from $100,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000 a year. That is the way it works, and 
that is the way it would work. It will cost you an awful 
lot more to have Government operation than it will to have 
these contractual subsidies. I want to get out of it and give 
decent service the best and the cheapest way we can. I 
hope that when you come to vote on this proposition that 
you will vote “no” on this motion to recede and concur and 
will insist on the House position. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Meap]. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I favor the position taken by 
the members of the Appropriations Committee, because this 
is not a time to legislate. When that time comes we can 
correct such evils as in our judgment exist. I also favor 
the elimination of this postal subsidy whenever that is pos- 
sible. But I want to say in passing that the present admin- 
istration of the Post Office Department, together with the 
cooperation of the subcommittee, has pared down the appro- 
priation for the mai! subsidy approximately $3,000,000 in the 
last 3 years. The Department is doing excellent work. By 
investigating, by inspecting ships, and in other ways, the 
postal officials have achieved a maximum saving under 
existing conditions. 

There are two ways, as I see it, to correct the evils that 
have been mentioned in this debate: If there are violations 
of law not properly attended to by the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which should deal with them, the matter should 
be made the subject of investigation by a committee of 
Congress. Secondly, a new law should be brought in here 
before we disturb the contractual relations and produce a 
chaotic condition in the dispatch and delivery of the United 
States mails. In view of the splendid record accomplished 
so far by the Post Office Department and by the House com- 
mittee, I feel we ought to act favorably upon this conference 
report as presented by the chairman of the subcommittee, 
and then let us make an effort to bring out new legislation 
to correct such ills as we believe exist in our merchant 
marine. I, for one, favor taking this subsidy out of the 
Post Office Department, where it is now a direct charge 
against that service. However, until such legislation is 
brought in for our consideration, I believe we ought to sup- 
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port the position taken by the committee. They considered 
this matter in conference and prepared a report which, in 
my judgment, squares with existing conditions. 

The present administration of the Post Office Department 
had one of these ocean-mail contracts eliminated by mutual 
agreement. A legislative committee of the House recom- 
mended that the Seatrain contract be abrogated. That 
contract has never gone into effect. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the gentleman frdm New York. 

Mr. MEAD. I believe that under existing conditions we 
are carrying the mails in American bottoms, aiding our 
American merchant marine in a most economical and effi- 
cient manner. I hope that legislation will be presented to us 
before the termination of this session so that we may be able 
to correct conditions which we know merit consideration and 
correction, but we have before us nothing but a conference 
report the rejection of which will mean a test case between 
the Government and those contractors carrying the mails. 
Rejection of the report will result in a chaotic condition so 
far as the dispatch of the mail is concerned. I believe we 
ought to await that better opportunity which will come to us 
in a legislative way when a bill is reported by the Senate 
committee bearing upon this subject. 

The Appropriations Committee in charge of this: bill have 
gone as far as possible. They have accomplished everything 
they possibly could within the existing law, and not until we 
change the law is it time for us to find fault and differ with 
the committee in the event they are not doing their level 
best to carry out its provisions. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I shall use the remainder of 
my time myself, and request the Chair to notify me when I 
shall have consumed 9 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include therein certain letters 
from high governmental officials bearing upon the subject 
matter of ocean-mail contracts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I would like to yield; I would like to be 
courteous; but I have such limited time that I must ask the 
gentleman first to let me proceed with my statement. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very interesting subject to discuss, 
and I have tried to be very kind in yielding to all gentlemen 
who desired to be heard, so that I have whittled down my own 
time to almost the vanishing point. For this reason I re- 
spectfully request that I be permitted to proceed without 
interruption during the few minutes at my disposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I find myself torn by conflicting emotions in 
respect to this ocean-mail question. I agree absolutely with 
the objective that is sought—the complete divorcement of the 
carriage of ocean mail from merchant marine subsidy—while 
at the same time I disapprove the irregular, strong-arm, revo- 
lutionary means by which it is proposed by another branch 
of Congress to attain that objective. 

For the information of Members I wish to make a brief, 
concise statement, showing the present status of this par- 
ticular matter. The act of 1928, under which these ocean- 
mail contracts have been executed and enforced during the 
last 8 years, is to a large extent a misnomer. In legisla- 
tive history and the general understanding among our 
people it is tied in with the Postal Service, but really its 
major significance is in the fact that it is the vehicle for 
carrying a large subsidy to steamship companies—a subsidy 
which, roughly speaking, amounts to 10 times the size of 
the appropriation that would be required to carry the same 
volume of ocean mail if there were no subsidy involved. 

Forty-three contracts are now in existence under this 
statute of 1928, and on the basis of 100 percent performance 
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the Government would be obligated to pay the steamship 
companies something in excess of $33,000,000 during the 
fiscal year 1937. To a certain extent there is administrative 
leeway to reduce the amount where the steamship com- 
panies do not meet all of the statutory requirements and the 
Budget Bureau added its own arbitrary cut so that the 
estimate, when it reached our subcommittee, provided for a 
minimum appropriation of $26,500,000 as being necessary to 
discharge the Government’s obligations under the ocean-mail 
contracts during the next fiscal year. 

The House Appropriations Subcommittee approved this 
amount on the theory, which up to that time had never 
been challenged or disputed, that as an appropriating com- 
mittee it had no authority to annul existing law and that 
money must be provided to pay these contractual obliga- 
tions as long as the so-called Merchant Marine Act of 1928 
remains on the statute books. There is nothing in the his- 
tory or precedents of Congress that told us that we might 
take action which in effect would nullify the act of 1928 
by denying the funds to carry out the contracts legally 
executed under it. 

The House sustained our viewpoint and the Postoffice and 
Treasury Departments’ appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1937, as it passed the House and went over to the Senate, 
carried the Budget item of $26,500,000 for the ocean-mail 
contracts. 

When the bill reached the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations that committee struck out the specific item of 
$26,500,000 for transportation of mail under the ocean-mail 
contracts and added $4,500,000 to the item of $9,450,000 in 
the bill for carrying ocean mail on a poundage basis. By 
so doing the committee undertook to squeeze $22,000,000 
of subsidy out of ocean-mail transportation, the admitted 
purpose being to hasten the enactment of a new ship subsidy 
bill which would subsidize the merchant marine on a basis 
entirely free and independent from the Postal Service. 

The Senate adopted the views of its Appropriations Com- 
mittee and thus the issue was squarely presented in confer- 
ence between the Senate’s position and the House’s position 
on this matter. After an animated discussion in conference, 
the Senate conferees refusing to yield, your conferees have 
brought the issue back to this chamber for a vote of the 
House. 

The gentlemen who are associated with me on the con- 
ference committee will speak for themselves in voicing their 
opinions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1928. For myself 
alone I will say that if I had been a Member of Congress 
when it was passed I would have voted against it and I would 
gladly vote this instant for its repeal. 

To hang a huge subsidy on the fiction of carrying the mails 
is to my way of thinking a base deception. There is about it 
a certain tincture of fraudulent pretense when the American 
people are led to believe that they are paying a large sum for 
carrying the ocean mail when, as a matter of cold fact, a rela- 
tively small part of the expenditure is for mail service and a 
very large part of it goes into the coffers of steamship com- 
panies. I confess that the word “subsidy” grates on my ears. 

It seems to me almost a hateful word, something synony- 
mous with special privilege. Under our American form of 
government special privilege should not be allowed to enter. 
Certainly it is outlawed by the philosophy of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, to whom we on this side of the Chamber profess our 
allegiance. 

Entertaining these beliefs I would hasten the day, if I 
could, when there will be a complete divorcement of the 
mail service and ocean subsidies but I question whether the 
end, desirable as I believe it to be, would justify the means 
by which the Senate proposes to bring about this separation. 

However, the merit or demerit of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1928 is not the question involved here today. The question 
is whether it is wise or justifiable for the Government to 
repudiate contracts that have been legally authorized and 
executed. 
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What the Senate proposes is nothing less than a caesarian 
operation, the like of which, I believe, has never been wit- 
nessed in legislative annals. If we establish such a prec- 
edent I am wondering how often, and in what embarrassing 
ways, it will arise to haunt us in the future. Can an ap- 
propriations committee, by arbitrarily exercising its power 
of withholding funds, nullify an act of Congress, thus to all 
intents and purposes destroying that act as completely as if 
it had been repealed by another act of Congress? 

Take, for instance, the Social Security Act. It makes cer- 
tain specific appropriations to carry out the purposes men- 
tioned in the act—$8,000,000 in one paragraph, $2,000,000 in 
another, and so forth. Could members of the Appropri- 
tions Committee say, “We do not like the Social Security 
Act and we will not appropriate any money to enforce it.” 
There is an even stronger reason why we should not as- 
sume such an attitude in reference to the Merchant Marine 
Act, for in the latter instance binding contracts have been 
entered into in good faith’? 

If members of the Appropriations Committees were to 
say that and Congress were to back them in that attitude, 
what would become of orderly legislative procedure? Would 
we, or could we, ever know that any legislative act that 
Congress might pass would be safe from annulment? With 
such a situation and precedent staring us in the face, I 
doubt whether the caesarean operation performed by the 
Senate on the ocean-mail contracts, in order to bring about 
the birth of a new ship-subsidy law, is justified. As much 
as I would like to see the existing hybrid, deceptive system 
of ocean-mail contracts abolished, I cannot convince myself 
that the end would justify the means. 

I am thinking, too, of other consequences of the proposed 
annulment of the ocean-mail contracts through enforced 
starvation and I am wondering whether we would not find 
that we have made a very bad bargain before we get through 
with it. Undoubtedly lawsuits would pile up for recoveries 
under the contracts. 

It could hardly be pleaded that the contracts are non- 
enforceable on account of fraud, as the President long had 
the authority to cancel these contracts for fraud or for any 
reason whatsoever which he conceived to be in the public 
interest, and he never exercised that authority in a single 
solitary instance. If Government contractual obligations 
mean anything, there is no reason to doubt that the steam- 
ship companies would be entitled to heavy recoveries. 

This problem is one of many faces and angles and one 
of its facets has to do with the loans made by the United 
States Shipping Board to these ocean-mail contractors. 
Seventeen companies, holding 21 of the most impor- 
tant ocean-mail contracts, owe the United States Govern- 
ment $83,387,904.73 on construction loans. If money is 
not appropriated to pay the ocean-mail contracts the Ship- 
ping Board estimates that $52,500,000 of these loans will be 
immediately defaulted, with a prospect that a considerable 
part of the remaining $30,887,000 will be defaulted later. 
This can have but one result—a large part of this shipping 
will be thrown back on the Government, to be tied up in 
our harbors and rot as so much junk. 

Your conferees leave the decision with you. After all, it 
is a matter for the House to decide. If subsidies could be 
divorced from the mail service without the serious conse- 
quences and repercussions that undoubtedly would result 
from this drastic Senate action I would give the program 
my personal blessing, but I am fearful of what will happen 
if we follow this uncharted course. Under the circum- 
stances it is my belief, and I think I reflect the views of the 
other House conferees, that the normal way is the best way, 
and that safety and prudence suggests that we continue the 
ocean-mail appropriation for 1 more year, thus affording 
time to enact a new merchant marine subsidy law and work 
out the problem in an orderly manner with full protection 
to the rights of both the contractors and the Government. 

In my opinion the Government ought to meet its obliga- 
tions under these contracts until the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1928 is repealed. That is the just thing to do; it is the 
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right thing to do. By withholding the appropriation until 
the matter is adjusted in this way we will be inviting re- 
prisals which, in the long run, if I am not mistaken, will 
pile a cost and a burden on the Government several times 
the amount involved in this appropriation. To my mind 
repudiation would not only be wrong and unethical, but it 
would be a very bad bargain from the Government’s 


standpoint. 

With the permission of the House I submit herewith cor- 
respondence with Postmaster General Farley, J. C. Peacock, 
Director of the Shipping Board, and Comptroller General Mc- 
Carl, which has an illuminating bearing on this question. 

These letters are as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1936. 
Hon. Louis Luptow, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. LupLow: This is in reply to your letter of April 30, 
1936, addressed to the Hon. Harllee Branch, Second Assistant Post- 
master General, stating that the Senate struck out the appropria- 
tion for the ocean-mail contracts and provided in lieu thereof an 
appropriation of $4,500,000 to carry on the ocean mail on a strictly 
poundage basis, and requesting advice as to what would be the 
effect of withholding this appropriation as far as the interests 
of the United States, particularly the interests of the Postal 
Service, are concerned. 

A sum of approximately $4,500,000 will be needed for carrying 
the mails on a strictly poundage basis. It is believed in the 
Department that the efficiency of the mail service will not be 
affected in the least if Congress provides that sum for carrying 
the mails on a poundage basis. The remainder of the appropriation 
is a subsidy to the holders of ocean-mail contracts. 

The Post Office Department is primarily concerned with the 
transportation of mails and cannot undertake to express an opinion 
as to the amount of any subsidy that should be provided for a 
merchant marine or the effect in detail of eliminating subsidies 
from the present appropriation. It would seem to me that 
whether subsidies are to be provided for under the present laws 
is a question for the determination of Congress itself. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES A. FARLEY, 
Postmaster General. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
UniTep StTaTEs SHIPPING BoarpD BUREAU, 
Washington, March 16, 1936. 
Hon. Lovurs Luptow, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In response to your inquiry, I find 
that at March 15, 1936, 18 lines holding 21 ocean-mail contracts 
were indebted to this Bureau on unpaid construction loans aggre- 
gating $84,104,932.86. I am enclosing a statement showing the 
outstanding loans of each company. 

These loans relate to vessels which have already been con- 
structed while of course the construction subsidy provisions of 
the pending subsidy bill would apply only to new construction. 
If all ocean-mail contract payments should be terminated without 
some provision for adjustment of existing construction loans as 
is contemplated in S. 3500, our best estimate is that approximately 
$53,000,000 of the above loans might immediately default, and it 
is of course possible that some indeterminate part of the remain- 
ing balance of $31,000,000 might also eventually default. 

If there is any further information that I can furnish you, 
please let me know. 

Very truly yours, 
J. C. Peacock, Director. 


Statement of construction loans outstanding Mar. 15, 1936, to com- 
panies holding ocean-mail contracts—unpaid construction loans 
at Mar. 15, 1936 


Contractor: 


Export Steamship Corporation._.........-.--. $5, 444, 025. 00 
American South African Line...........----.. 945, 000. 00 
CP EO, FU wos on sh, cb cna ccanonscwnass 1, 718, 325. 00 
American ‘Scantic Line,’ Inc................... 544, 713. 50 
Colombian Steamship Co., Inc__------.---..... 2, 851, 750. 00 
New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co__.-----.. 2, 446, 875. 00 
Cee ID Sr Sa a cccadanbcase 8, 755, 875. 00 
Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd__...-..-----. 10, 751, 987. 16 
American Line Steamship Corporation___--_---. 6, 669, 700. 00 
Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc__--..-~.--.-..-.--. 340, 983. 94 
Panama Mail Steamship Co__.-.------------. 10, 560, 519. 00 
WERE PEGs Orin dc ccs kc ncdtwn swat 8, 329, 375. 00 
Muntieeh; Glin Ske Os ack eich cee ness 13, 510, 530. 00 
Baltimore Mail Steamship Co_-.--.-.--------. 6, 128, 906. 26 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc_...-......------- 3, 933, 800. 00 
American Diamond Lines, Inc__--..-.--------- 470, 085. 00 
Waterman Steamship Corporation__......--... = hon a 


Gulf Pawtee Ginll time, Bde... nmendssosnen 
84, 104, 932. 86 
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Hon. Lovuts Luptow, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LupLow: Your letter of April 30, inquiring as to the 
probable effect of the Senate amendment which would eliminate 
the appropriation for the ocean-mail contracts, is at hand. 

With relatively unimportant exceptions most of the 28 com- 
panies which hold the 43 existing ocean-mail contracts are in- 
debted to the Government on construction loans or ship-sales 
mortgages, or both. An analysis of those mortgages therefore 
affords a very good picture of the probable effect of the elimina- 
tion of this appropriation. 

At the close of business last night, 17 companies holding 21 of 
the most important mail contracts owed the Government con- 
struction loans aggregating $83,387,904.73. Our best estimate, 
based upon long acquaintance with financial, traffic, and other 
conditions affecting those operations, is that within a very short 
time after the termination of the ocean-mail contract payments 
11 companies holding 13 of these contracts, representing approxi- 
mately $52,500,000 of the above-mentioned indebtedness, would 
be in default and would probably find it necessary to turn their 
fleets back to the Government unless the mail payments are re- 
placed by some other substantial subsidy. The current indebted- 
ness of ocean-mail contractors on ship-sales mortgages is $12,984,- 
773.07, and on the same basis it is estimated that a large part of 
this amount would also be defaulted and that several additional 
holders of mail contracts would be forced to turn back their 
ships. 

It appears inevitable that if the mail-contract payments are 
terminated in this way, a very large proportion of the privately 
owned and operated fleets which have been built up under the 
Merchant Marine Acts of 1920 and 1928 will revert to the Govern- 
ment within a short time thereafter. 

In this connection I would also point out that the proposed 
elimination of this appropriation, even though it be not carried 
through, has already caused injury to the Americam merchant 
marine. We have received several reports of its being used as 
sales talk in the solicitation of traffic for foreign lines. As you 
probably know bookings are often made for a considerable period 
in advance and foreign lines have apparently not been slow to 
capitalize the doubt which has thus been raised as to the pos- 
sible continuance of the operation of certain of our lines. 

Might I also call your attention to the fact that the possible 
enactment of new subsidy legislation which would replace the 
ocean-mail contracts with more direct subsidies affords no reason 
for discontinuance of the appropriation in question for the com- 
ing fiscal year. It is generally recognized in all the proposed bills 
that the transition would take a number of months which in any 
event would carry over until well after June 30 of this year. 
Omission of this appropriation would therefore seriously en- 
danger at the very outset a successful transfer to the new system 
of subsidies. Furthermore both the subsidy bill which was passed 
by the House at the last session and that which was recently 
reported to the Senate would make this appropriation available 
for the purposes of the new act. Its continuance is therefore 
highly desirable entirely irrespective of whether the ocean-mail 
contract system is or is not replaced by more direct subsidies. 


Sincerely, 
J. C. Peacock, Director. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, May 4, 1936. 
Hon. Louis Luptow, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. LupLow: I have your letter of April 30, as follows: 

“The Senate, as you know, struck out the appropriation for the 
ocean-mail contracts and provided in lieu thereof an appropria- 
on of $4,500,000 to carry the ocean mail on a strictly poundage 

asis. 

“As chairman of the House conferees I would like to be provided 
with all available information as to the probable consequences 
of the Senate’s action if it should prevail in the final adjustment 
of this matter. 

“Without asking you to commit yourself as to the wisdom or 
unwisdom of the withdrawal of this appropriation, unless you 
should care to volunteer an opinion, I would like to get all the 
information you can send to me as to the probable effect of this 
proposed action, as it is an important matter and, without preju- 
dice to either side of the question, I would like to know, as nearly 
as is humanly ascertainable, the results we may expect if this 
action is taken. I need all the light it is possible to obtain, so 
that I may give correct information to the House. 

“What would be the effect of withholding this appropriation, 
as far as the interests of the United States are involved? 

“In cases where there has been partial fulfillment of contract 
what would be the process of settlement for performance already 
rendered? In other cases—that is to say, in cases where claims 
may be filed under the contracts—what would be the process of 
determination? What would be the situation in regard to loans 
made to the ocean-mail contractors by the Government? 

“I would greatly appreciate any information you may send to 
me on all of this subject and, of course, if you care to 
express any opinion your views would be most welcome and I will 
be grateful for an early answer.” 


| 
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Your submission states that the Senate “struck out the appro- 
priation for the ocean-mail contracts and provided in lieu thereof 
an appropriation of $4,500,000 to carry the ocean mail on a strictly 
poundage basis.” This statement does not appear to be quite 
accurate. 

Heretofore the Congress has appropriated by separate items for 
transportation of foreign maiis, that is, one item for transporta- 
tion of foreign mails under contracts entered into pursuant to 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1928, and a separate item for other 
means of transportation—steamship (poundage basis), aircraft, 
and otherwise. As the bill, H. R. 10919, was passed by the House 
of Representatives this form was continued, $26,500,000 being pro- 
vided for transportation under such contracts, and $9,450,000 for 
transportation by other means. The Senate, by amendments 48 
and 52, eliminated the specific item of $26,500,000 for transporta- 
tion under ocean-mail contracts, increased the amount under the 
other item from $9,450,000 to $14,200,000, and struck out the lim- 
iting clause employed by the House of Representatives, reading 
as follows: “(exclusive of mail carried under contracts awarded 
under the provisions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1928)”, so 
that said item as amended by the Senate (amendment 48) reads 
as follows: 

“Foreign mail 
mails by steamship, 
siied, *..% ) 2° 

You will note there appears no limitation on the uses of this 
appropriation item, as amended by the Senate, to carry the ocean 
mail “on a strictly poundage basis”, and in the absence of such a 
limitation such appropriation would be available, among other 
things and while it lasts, for carrying the ocean mails under con- 
tracts heretofore entered into pursuant to section 404 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1928, some of which have several years yet to 
run. (See list of contracts in S. Doc. No. 69, 72d Cong., pp. 2 to 11.) 

You ask: 

“What would be the effect of withholding this appropriation, as 
far as the interests of the United States are involved? 

“In cases where there has been partial fulfillment of contract 
what would be the process of settlement for performance already 
rendered? In other cases—that is to say, in cases where claims may 
be filed under the contracts—what would be the process of deter- 
mination? * * *.” 

There appears nothing in this pending appropriation bill pur- 
porting to amend the provisions of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1928, under which existing ocean-mail contracts were entered into, 
and nothing purporting to operate upon such existing contracts. 
Therefore, the condition will be, if the measure is enacted as 
amended by the Senate, that the appropriation item of $14,300,000 
will be available for lawful payments for transportation of foreign 
mails by “steamship, aircraft, or otherwise”, including transporta- 
tion of foreign mails under lawful contracts entered into pursuant 


transportation: For transportation of foreign 
aircraft, or otherwise, $14,300,000: Pro- 


to the provisions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1928, and if the 
amount appropriated should prove to be insufficient there would 
be an accounting duty, pursuant to the provisions of section 4 of 


the act of June 14, 1878, as amended (U. S. C., title 31, sec. 714), 
to examine and allow, in the amount appearing legally due, such 
claims as might result for services rendered under ocean-mail 
contracts and certify them to the Congress for appropriations with 
which to make payment. And in this connection see, also, section 
401 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1928, as amended (45 Stat. 692), 
which provides: 

“All mails of the United States carried on vessels between ports 
which it is lawful under the navigation laws for a vessel not 
documented under the laws of the United States to carry merchan- 
dise shall, if practicable, be carried on vessels in respect of which 
a contract is made under this title.” 

There is another phase of the problem which apparently should 
have the consideration of the Congress—the possible early deple- 
tion of the appropriation through payments under ocean-mail 
contracts and the effect of such depletion with respect to pay- 
ments for other means of transportation of foreign mails, some 
of which may not enjoy the contractual basis entitling to allow- 
ance and certification of claims under the act of June 14, 1878. 

With respect to how loans made by the Government on vessels 
under the Merchant Marine Act would be affected by the with- 
holding of amounts becoming due under ocean-mail contracts— 
either temporarily pending sufficient appropriations or perma- 
nently in the event of performance and failure of the Congress to 
appropriate for the payment of the certified claims reported to it, 
I would suggest you seek the views of the Secretary of Commerce, 
who is charged with administration of that portion of the 
Merchant Marine Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. R. McCar., 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Taser) there were—ayes 60, noes 4. 

Mr. MILLARD. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify the absent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 302, nays 13, a — Perkins ——— 
nti » ess roarty Pfeifer ‘aylor, Colo. 
not voting 112, as follows: Higgins,Conn. Maloney Polk Taylor. S. C. 
[Roll No. 97] Hoeppel Mansfield Quinn Thomas 
YEAS—302 Hope Marshall Rich Utterback 
Jenckes, Ind. Martin, Mass. Romjue Vinson, Ga. 
Adair Driver Lemke Richards Jenkins, Ohio Montet Sanders, La. Walter 
Allen Duffy, N. Y. Lesinski Richardson Kee Moritz Schulte Weaver 
Andresen Duncan Lewis, Colo. Risk Keller Nichols Sears Welch 
Andrews, N. Y. Dunn, Miss. Lewis, Md. Robertson Kennedy, Md. O’Brien Secrest West 
Ashbrook Dunn, Pa. Lord Robinson, Utah Kerr O’Connor Sirovich White 
Ayers Eckert Lucas Robsion, Ky. Kleberg Oliver Sisson Wigglesworth 
Bacon Eicher Luckey Rogers, Mass. Kopplemann Parks Smith, W. Va. Wolfenden 
Bankhead Ekwall Ludlow Rogers, N. H. Larrabee Parsons Steagall Zioncheck 
Barden Ellenbogen McAndrews Rogers, Okla. ss . 
Barry Engel ‘. McClelian Russell So the previous question was ordered. 
Beam Engiebright McCormack Ryan j irs: 
a Seman MacFarlane Sebath The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Biermann Faddis McGehee Sadowski General pairs: 
Binderup Farley McGrath Sanders, Tex. Mr. Sears with Mr. Jenkins of Ohio 
Blackney Piesinger McKeough Sandlin Mr. Taylor of Colorado with Mr. Lehlbach. 
Bland Plannagan McLaughlin Schaefer Mr. Cary with Mr. Eaton. 
Bianton Ford, Calif. McLean Schuetz Mr. Boland with Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts. 
Bloom Ford, Miss. Mcleod . Scott Mr. Greenwood with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 
Boykin Frey McMillan Scrugham Mr. O’Connor with Mr. Wolfenden. 
Boylan Fuller McReynolds Seger Mr. Schulte with Mr. Ahrends. 
Brown, Ga. Pulmer McSwain Shanley Mr. Steagall with Mr. Perkins. 
Buchanan Gambrill Maas Shannon Mr. Vinson of Georgia with Mr. Focht. 
Buck Gasque Mahon Short Mr. Mansfield with Mr. Hess. 
Buckler, Minn. Gavagan Main Smith, Conn. Mr. Larrabee with Mr. Brewster 
Burch Gearhart Mapes Smith, Va. Mr. Sullivan with Mr. Bacharach 
Burnham Gilchrist Martin, Colo. Smith, Wash. Mr. Kleberg with Mr “Slalleck. 
Cannon, Mo. Gildea Mason Snell Mr. Green with Mr Bolton 
Cannon, Wis. Gillette Massingale Snyder, Pa. Mr. Boehne with Mr. Fish. 
Carlson Gingery Maverick Somers, N. Y. Mr. Granfield with Mr. Cavicchia. 
Carmichael Goodwin May South Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Higgins of Connecticut. 
Carpenter Gray, Ind. Mead Spence Mr. Chapman with Mr. Collins. 
Carter Gray, Pa. Meeks Stack Mr. Parsons with Mr. Gifford. 
Cartwright Greever Merritt,Conn. Starnes Mr. Kennedy of Maryland with Mr. Thomas. 
Casey Gregory Merritt, N. Y. Stefan Mr. Maloney with Mr. Doutrich. 
Castellow Griswold Michener Stewart Mr. Ding@il with Mr. Hartley 
Chandler Guyer Millard Stubbs Mr. Weaver with Mr. Fenerty. 
Church Gwynne Miller Sumners, Tex. Mr. Fernandez with ‘Mr Hope. 
Citron Haines Mitchell, Til. Sutphin Mr. Parks with Mr. Martin of Massachusetts. 
Clark, N.C. Hamlin Mitchell, Tenn. Sweeney Mr. Connery with ‘Mr Welch 
Cochran Hancock, N. Y. Monaghan Taber Mr. Fitzpatrick with Mr. Marshall. 
Coffee Hart Montague Tarver Mr. Corning with Mr. Wigglesworth. 
Colden Healey Moran Taylor, Tenn. Mr. Kerr with Mr. Rich. 
Cole, Md. Higgins, Mass. Mott Terry Mr. Romjue with ‘Mr Crosby 
Cole, N. Y. Hill, Ala. Murdock Thom Mr. Bell with Mr. O’Brien 
Colmer Hill, Knute Nelson Thomason Mr. White with Mr Berlin. 
Cooley Hill, Samuel B. Norton Thompson Mr. Gassaway with ‘Mr. Pfeifer. 
Cooper, Tenn. Hobbs O'Connell Thurston Mr. Brown of Michigan with Mr. Hennings. 
Costello Hoffman O'Day Tinkham Mr. Secrest with Mr. Dear. 
Cox Hollister O'Leary Tobey Mr. Utterback with Mr. Ferguson. 
Cravens Holmes O'Malley Tolan Mr. Nichols with Mr. Eagle. 
Crawford Hook O'Neal Tonry Mr. Walter with Mr. Dempsey. 
Creal Houston Owen Treadway Mr. Taylor of South Carolina with Mr. Kee. 
Cross, Tex. Huddleston Palmisano Turner Mr. Sirovich with Mr. Caldwell. 
Crosser, Ohio Imhoff Patman Turpin Mr. Polk with Mr. Hancock of North Carolina. 
Crowe Jacobsen Patterson Umstead Mr. West with Mr. Montet. 
Crowther Johnson, Okla. Patton Vinson, Ky. Mr. Dobbins with Mr. Keller. 
Culkin Johnson, Tex. Pearson Wadsworth Mr. Sanders of Louisiana with Mr. Buckley of New York. 
Cullen Johnson, W. Va. Peterson, Fla. Waligren Mr. Harlan with Mr. Smith of West Virginia. 
Cummings Jones Peterson, Ga. Warren Mrs. Jenckes of Indiana with Mr. DeRouen. 
Curley Kahn Pettengill Wearin Mr. Sisson with Mr. Dorsey. 
Daly Kelly Peyser Werner Mr. Quinn with Mr. Harter. 
Darden Kennedy, N.Y. Pierce Whelchel Mr. Edmiston with Mr. Moritz. 
Darrow Kenney eatengee Se eneeen Mr. Dickstein with Mr. Claiborne. 
Deen Kinzer Plumley Wilcox Mr. Duffey of Ohio with Mr. Celler. 
Delaney Kloeb Powers Williams Mr. Oliver with Mr. Brennan. 
fan me ee eee <a _ Mr. McGroarty with Mr. Zioncheck. 
etric nutso’ Ss son, Pa. Mrs. Greenway. 
Dirksen Kocialkowski Ramspeck Wolcott ee 7, r . ; i 
Disney Kramer Randolph Wolverton Mr. Bacon and Mr. CuLk1n changed their vote from “nay 
Ditter Kvale Rankin Wood to “yea.” 
Dockweiler Lambertson Ransley Woodruff yea. . 7s a a " 
Dondero Lambeth Rayburn Woodrum Mr. Marcantonio changed his vote from “yea” to “nay. 
Doughton Lamneck Reece Young The doors were opened. 
ce , Tl. L 
peedey ont Calif. Reed. N. a en The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Driscoll Lee, Okla. Reilly Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
NAYS—13 that the Clerk may state the two motions now pending 
Amlie Fletcher Hull Sauthoff ieee before the House and that the Speaker state the order in 
Boileau Gehrmann Lundeen Schneider, . which they will be voted upon. 
Burdick Hildebrandt Marcantonio Withrow 2 . 
Christianson Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
NOT VOTING—112 Mr. TABER. A vote “nay” is a vote to sustain the posi- 
Andrew, Mass, Caldwell DeRouen Fitzpatrick , r. . 
Arends Cary Dickstein Focht tion of the House conferees, is it not? 
Bacharach Sie oe aw The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. 
3ell Celler ns or : 
Berlin Chapman Dorsey Goldsborough Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
3oehne Claiborne Pee faaene Indiana? 
Boland Clark, Idaho Duffey, Ohio reen 
Bolton Collins Eagle Greenway There was no objection. . 
Brennan Connery Eaton Gunamees The Clerk read the motions, as follows: 
Brewster Cooper, Ohio Edmiston ec 2 
Brooks Corning Fenerty Hancock, N. 0, aa to recede and concur in Senate amendmen 
et Chae a. ae Mr. Luptow moves that the House insist on its disagreement to 
Bulwinkle Dempsey Fish Hartley Senate amendment nos. 48 and 52. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the preferential mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Wear]. 

Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Speaker, upon that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. WEARIN and Mr. O’MALLEy) there were—ayes 61, nays 187. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LupLow! that the House in- 
sist on its disagreement to Senate amendments nos. 48 
and 52. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 60, line 89, amendment no. 49: Strike out “$9,450,000” and 
insert “$14,300,000.” 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LuDLow moves that the House recede from its disagreement 
to Senate amendment numbered 49, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed to be inserted 
by said amendment insert “$9,717,500.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by which the conference 
report and the various motions were agreed to was laid on 
the table. 


PROTECTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGATION IN ADDIS ABABA 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has directed me to submit a privileged adverse 
report on House Resolution 504, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McREYNoLDs, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, sub- 
mitted the following adverse report to accompany House Resolu- 
tion 504: 

“The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred the 
resolution (H. Res. 504) requesting the Secretary of State to trans- 
mit to the House of Representatives certain information relating to 
the protection of the American Legation in Addis Ababa, having 
considered the same, submit the following report thereon, with the 
recommendation that it do not pass: 

“The action of the committee is based upon the letter to the 
eo of the committee from the Secretary of State, dated May 
11, 1936.” 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolution (H. Res. 504) be laid on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
CAPTURE OF CERTAIN ALLEGED MAIL ROBBERS 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged adverse 
report on House Resolution 507. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Meap, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
submitted the following adverse report (to accompany H. Res. 507) : 

“The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, to whom was 
referred the resolution (H. Res. 507) calling on the Postmaster 
General for facts concerning allegations that postal inspectors did 
not cooperate with agents of the nt of Justice in the 
capture of certain alleged mail robbers, reports it back to the 
House and recommends that the resolution do not pass. 

“The committee now has in its possession the information called 
for in House Resolution 507.” 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the resolution be 
laid on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ADJUSTING COMPENSATION FOR POST-OFFICE EMPLOYEES 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 10267) to provide for adjusting the com- 
pensation of division superintendents, assistant division su- 
perintendents, assistant superintendents at large, assistant 
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superintendent in charge of car construction, chief clerks, 
assistant chief clerks, and clerks in charge of sections in 
offices of division superintendents in the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice to correspond to the rates established by the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10267) 
to provide for adjusting the compensation of division superintend- 
ents, assistant division superintendents, assistant superintendents 
at large, assistant superintendent in charge of car construction, 
chief clerks, assistant chief clerks, and clerks in charge of sections 
in offices of division superintendents in the Railway Mail Service, 
to correspond to the rates established by the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, having met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 

of the Senate and agree to the same. 

T. G. Burcu, 

Freep H. HILDEBRANDT, 

A. Writs ROBERTSON, 

I. H. Dovutricu, 

Puuip A. GOoDwIn, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

Cart HAYDEN, 

Lynn J. FRAZIER. 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to make a short statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to ask all Members of the House, 
if they can conveniently do so, to remain here until the 
remaining business is disposed of. We hope to get through 
and adjourn over until Monday. 


SARAH SHELTON 


Mr. SCHAEFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2982) for the 
relief of Sarah Shelton and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$6,000” and insert “$5,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was concurred in. 


PENSIONS TO SOLDIERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H..R. 12700) granting 
pensions to certain soldiers of the Civil War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Joseph Thompson, late of Capt. Isaac D. Hon’s Com- 
pany K, Sixty-ninth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of John C. Camden, late of Capt. James H. Bridge- 
water’s company of State Guards and Capt. John Bridgewater's 
Company A, Halls Gap Battalion, Kentucky State Troops, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Joshua S. Mullins, late of Capt. J. M. Gooch’s Com- 
pany C, Halls Gap Battalion, Kentucky State Troops, and pay him 
a@ pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Milton McNabb, alias Milton McNab, late of Capt. 
Henry Bucksath’s Company G, Thirty-fifth Regiment Enrolled Mis- 
souri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of William H. Jones, late of Capt. John R. Curry’s 
Company D, South Cumberland Battalion, Kentucky State Troops, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Andrew J. White, late of Capt. Richard F. Taylor’s 
company, Middle Green Battalion, Kentucky State Troops, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of George Brewer, late of Capt. James Eversole’s Com- 
pany H, Three Forks Battalion, Kentucky State Troops, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 
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Thé name of Silas 8. Shepperd, late of Capt. Walter P. Ingram’s 
Company D, Halls Gap Battalion, Kentucky State Troops, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 


The name of James E. Hamilton, late of Capt. Richard Murphy’s 


company, Pulaski and Texas Counties Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Peter Cuddy, late of Capt. Henry Bucksoth’s Com- 
pany G, Thirty-fifth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Capt. 
Peter R. Dolman’s company, Chariton County Volunteer Missouri 
Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12701) grant- 


ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain helpless and 


dependent children of soldiers of the Civil War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws— 

The name of Bert Milburn, helpless and dependent son of Jesse 
S. Milburn, late of Company M, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Jessie Myrtle Bennett, helpless and dependent 
daughter of Jonathan Bennett, late of Company H, Eighth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Charles Hovermale, helpless and dependent son of 
John A. Hovermale, late of Company D, One Hundred and Thirty- 
fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Myra Struchen, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Abraham Struchen, late landsman, United States Navy, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Francis A. Sipe, helpless and dependent son of 
Archibald Sipe, late of Company C, Sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Alice R. Smith, helpless and dependent daughter 
of William Smith, late of Company F, Fifty-first Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Josie Siessly, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John Siessly, late of Company B, Forty-fourth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Sallie Hutchens, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Arthur Hutchens, late of Company H, Twenty-fourth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Daniel F. Glenn, helpless and dependent son of 
James Glenn, late of Company E, Fifth Battalion, and Company 
E, Sixth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Bertha E. Haroff, helpless and dependent daughter 
of William T. Haroff, late of Company K, One Hundred and Twenty- 
sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Charles W. Ringer, helpless and dependent son of 
Melancthon Ringer, late of Company C, One Hundred and Twenty- 
first Regiment, and Company F, Sixty-ninth Regiment, Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Albert Braun, helpless and dependent son of John 
Braun, late of First Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Harry C. B. Frets, helpless and dependent son of 
George Frets, late of Company E, Eighty-eighth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of James B. Long, helpless and dependent son of John 
W. Long, late of Company H, Thirty-first Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Edward Butler, helpless and dependent son of 
Tobias D. Butler, late of Company B, First Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Heavy Artillery (Twenty-first Regiment Indiana Infantry), 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Frank Burcham, helpless and dependent son of 
James Burcham, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Luther Hudson, helpless and dependent son of 
Jeremiah Hudson, late of Company F, Fifteenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Katie Glenn, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Thomas Glenn, late of Company E, Eighteenth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, Twenty-third Regiment 
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Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of John W. Lutz, Jr., helpless and dependent son of 
John W. Lutz, late of Company G, Seventy-ninth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Maude Isabel Schuler, helpless and dependent 
daughter of Taylor L. Schuler, late of Company C, Twenty-first 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of George N. Groff, helpless and dependent son of 
John Groff, late of Company D, One Hundred and Ninety-fifth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Alice M. Stites, helpless and dependent daughter 
of John J. Stites, late of Company K, Ninth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Hester A. Bradford, helpless and dependent daugh- 
ter of Henry Bradford, late of Company G, One Hundred and 
Eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Levi Copas, helpless and dependent son of Jackson 
Copas, late of Company K, One Hundred and Forty-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Ivy Pitzer, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Samuel J. Pitzer, alias Samuel E. Pitt, late of Company I, Forty- 
eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, Twenty- 
sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Lulu M. Williams, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Edward Williams, late of Company D, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Company F, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Hallie V. Weeks, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George Weeks, late of Company B, Thirty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Jesse Mills, helpless and dependent son of Cornelius 
Mills, late of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Frank A. Boster, helpless and dependent son of 
James A. Boster, late of Company A, Eighty-seventh Regiment 
Illinois Voluntecr Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Katie Rock, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John Rock, late cf Company I, Fourteenth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 pcr 
month. 

The name of Margaret Ann Canatsey, helpless and dependent 
daughter of William S. Canatsey, late of Company D, Seventieth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Alice L. Calderhead, helpless and dependent 
daughter of William A. Calderhead, late of Company H, One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company D, Ninth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elmer B. Williams, helpless and dependent son of 
Andrew Williams, late of Company G, Twenty-third Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Isabelle Scott, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Henry B. Scott, late of Companies D and H, Fifth Regiment Kansas 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Charles Younger, helpless and dependent son of 
Charles Younger, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, First Regiment West 
Virginia Veteran Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Michael T. Tippie, helpless and dependent son of 
John M. Tippie, late of Company E, One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Samuel Warner, helpless and dependent son of 
John Warner, late of Company F, One Hundred and Fortieth 
Regiment Ohio National Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Everett Horton, helpless and dependent son of 
James S. Horton, late of Company H, First Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Minnie B. Leonard, helpless and dependent 
daughter of Andrew J. Leonard, late of Company H, First Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Leslie D. Hood, helpless and dependent son of 
John D. Hood, late of Company A, Eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Jennie Hopkins, helpless and dependent daughter 
of William Hopkins, late of Company D, First Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of 


$20 per month, 
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The name of Ella Carl, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Nathan Carl, late of Company K, One Hundred and Eighty-seventh 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Lewis Congrove, helpless and dependent son of 
Amos Congrove, late of Company I, One Hundred and Eighty- 
sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Alberta B. Newman, helpless and dependent 
daughter of David Newman, late of Company E, Eighth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Mary Jane McGlaughlin, helpless and dependent 
daughter of John McGlaughlin, late of Company E, Fifteenth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth A. C. Bigham, helpless and dependent 
daughter of James Bigham, late of Company K, One Hundred 
and Eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Hattie R. Wierman, helpless and dependent daugh- 
ter of Eliakim Wierman, late of Warren’s independent company, 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Charles W. Smith, helpless and dependent son of 
Henry Smith, late of Company F, One Hundred and Sixty-sixth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Jim Meredith, helpless and dependent son of 
Alexander Meredith, late of Company I, Twenty-seventh Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Simpson Pennington, helpless and dependent son 
of Thompson Pennington, late of Company K, Ninth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Nancy Ann Laird, helpless and dependent daughter 
of James C. Laird, late of Company H, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of George Meredith, helpless and dependent son of 
Alexander Meredith, late of Company I, Twenty-seventh Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary Metzger, helpless and dependent daughter of 
August Metzger, late of Company H, One Hundred and First Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Azelle V. Crawford, helpless and dependent daughter 
of William Crawford, alias Thomas 8S. Carter, late of Company K, 
Fifth Regiment New York Veteran Infantry, and Company I, Sec- 
ond Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Frances Engler, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George W. Engler, late of Company A, One Hundred and Forty- 
third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Fifty-first 
Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of George E. Ryan, helpless and dependent son of 
Francis M. Ryan, late of Company B, Forty-third Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Robert T. Bland, helpless and dependent son of 
James N. Bland, late of Company K, One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Chester D. Green, helpless and dependent son of 
Elisha W. Green, late of Company K, Fifty-sixth Regiment Ulinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Mary A. Proudfit, helpless and dependent daughter 
of James B. Proudfit, late of Company H, One Hundred and 
Seventy-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of James Edward Miller, helpless and dependent son of 
Andrew J. Miller, late of Company I, Forty-eighth Regiment Illinois 
— Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Claude Stine, helpless and dependent son of Abra- 
ham Stine, late of Company K, One Hundred and Eleventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 


The name of Flossie M. Ramsey, helpless and dependent daughter. 


of James A. Ramsey, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment Tennes- 
Te ae DR ae LPO OS I BO EO BF 
month. 

The name of Hannah D, Warren, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Andrew J. Warren, late of Company C, Fifty-sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Ida Jones, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William D. Jones, late of Company C, Third Regiment New York 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Schott, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Abram M. Schott, late of Company H, One Hundred and Forty- 
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eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Louise E. Stockwell, helpless and dependent daughter 
of David Stockwell, late of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of James C. Riley, helpless and dependent son of John 
D. Riley, late of Company H, Seventy-seventh Regiment New York 
ne a Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Bettie Dillard, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James W. Dillard, late of Company E, Fifty-second Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Maggie Sanders, helpless and dependent daughter 
of James W. Sanders, late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment, and 
Company H, Fifty-second Regiment, Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Gabriel Patrick, helpless and dependent son of 
Meridith Patrick, late of Company I, First Regiment Arkansas Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ella Strutton, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Elisha S. Strutton, late of Company M, Third Regiment, and Com- 
pany C, Eleventh Regiment, Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Albert S. Miller, helpless and dependent son of 
Aaron J. Miller, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Adelia T. Hoover, helpless and dependent daughter 
of James Hoover, late of Company I, Eighty-eighth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Minnie G. Jones, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Alonzo W. Jones, late of Company G, One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Sadie E. Goshorn, helpiess and dependent daughter 
of George Goshorn, late of Company I, One Hundred and Forty- 
ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Edna B. Hartley, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Wiiliam Hartley, late of Company D, Fifty-fifth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Company F, Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William C. Fisher, helpless and dependent son of 
William H. Fisher, late of Company F, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of John Westerkamp, helpless and dependent son of 
Alexander Westerkamp, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and One Hundred and Twenty-sixth Company, 
Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Grace A. Walker, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Charlies B. Walker, late of Company E, Eighty-hinth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Nellie Mae South, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Henry C. South, late of Company F, One Hundred and Thirty- 
fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Marion Van Natta, helpless and dependent son of 
George O. Van Natta, late of Company E, Ninety-ninth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Stella Littlejohn, helpless and dependent daughter 
of William Littlejohn, late of Company H, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Edith Pyle, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James W. Pyle, late of Company G, One Hundred and Ninety-sixth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Emma Blosser, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William H. Blosser, late of Company F, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Amanda Hart, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Absolom Hart, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Sherman King, helpless and dependent son of 
Benton K. P. King, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment Provisional 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of William Gage, helpless and dependent son of 
Daniel H. Gage, late of Company B, Third Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Ernest P. Garloch, helpless and dependent son of 
Peter A. Garloch, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Jackson, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Cyrus A. Jackson, late of Company H, Thirty-seventh Regiment 
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Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cora S. Day, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Thomas G. Day, late of Company E, Third Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Martin H. Doolin, helpless and dependent son of 
William H. Doolin, late of Company K, Forty-fourth Regiment 
Missouri Voluntecr Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Leah Kesterson, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Hugh Kesterson, late of Capt. Isaiah Guymon’s Company A, Mercer 
County Battalion, Missouri State Militia, and Company D, Forty- 
fourth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of John Schoonmaker, Jr., helpless and dependent 
son of John Schoonmaker, late of Company H, Ninth Regiment, 
and Company K, Second Regiment, New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Marion Gregory, helpless and dependent son of 
William Gregory, late of Company F, One Hundred and Seventy- 
ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Maretta A. Booher, helpless and dependent daugh- 
ter of Samuel A. Booher, who was pensioned as Samuel A. Booker, 
late of Company H, One Hundred and Sixty-first Regiment Ohio 
National Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Henry Friedrich, helpless and dependent son of 
Conrad Friedrich, late of Company E, Forty-fifth Regiment Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harry E. Duffield, helpless and dependent son of 
Henry D. Duffield, late of Company F, Second Regiment Iowa Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of William P. Cope, helpless and dependent son of 
Emmor B. Cope, late captain and aide-de-camp, United States 
Voiunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William E. Coughlin, helpless and dependent son 
of William Coughlin, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Kathryn Smith, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Mahlon P. Smith, late of Battery C, Third Regiment United 
States Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Josephine Campbell, helpless and dependent 
daughter of Lewis Campbell, late of Company C, One Hundred 
and Seventy-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Arthur Boyce, helpless and dependent son of 
Joseph Boyce, late of Company K, One Hundred and Seventeenth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mamie Cartmill, helpless and dependent daughter 
of James A. Cartmill, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

‘he name of Clara L. Dolman, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Charles M. Dolman, late of Company I, Seventy-seventh Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Cora I. Spangler, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Franklin G. Spangler, late of Company H, One Hundred and 
Eighty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ammon Barkman, helpless and dependent son of 
Daniel Barkman, late of Company F, Nineteenth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Thomas M. Teeters, helpless and dependent son 
of Josiah Teeters, late of Company B, One Hundred and Twenty- 
ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William Barkman, helpless and dependent son of 
Daniel Barkman, late of Company F, Nineteenth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Harry Dubs, helpless and dependent son of Lorenzo 
Dubs, late of Company I, One Hundred and Forty-sixth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Margaret M. Saunders, helpless and dependent 
daughter of John W. Saunders, late of Company I, Seventh Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ann M. Callery, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Phillip Callery, late of Company B, Ninth Regiment Connecti- 
cut Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Excelia Lague-Leyo, helpless and dependent 
daughter of Joseph Leyo, alias Joseph Lejane, late of Company 
E, Second Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Lewis Stamper, helpless and dependent son of 
Wesley Stamper, late of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment Ken- 
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tucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Ned Johnston, helpless and dependent son of 
Samuel Johnston, late of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Dora McCallister, helpless and dependent daughter 
of George W. McCallister, late of Company A, Fifty-fourth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Myrtle B. Oldfield, helpless and dependent daughter 
of James R. Oldfield, late of Company C, Thirty-eighth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Charles F. Boroff, helpless and dependent son of 
Daniel Boroff, late of Company A, Forty-sixth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Charlie Campbell, helpless and dependent son of 
William A. Campbell, late of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Joke Campbell, helpless and dependent son of 
William A. Campbell, late of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Hattie Campbell, helpless and dependent daughter 
of William A. Campbell, late of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Robert N. Wilson, helpless and dependent son of 
William D. Wilson, late of Company C, Second Regiment Tennessee 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Nannie B. Floyd, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Aaron Floyd, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Effie P. Chiles, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George W. Chiles, late of Company C, Fifty-seventh Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Charlie J. Dupree, helpiess and dependent son of 
George Dupree, late of Company E, Ninety-eighth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Adam Anderson, helpless and dependent son of 
George B. Anderson, late of Company C, East Tennessee National 
Guard, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Nora A. Kitchen, helpless and dependent daughter 
of William N. Kitchen, late of Company I, Fifty-first Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Jane Bernhart, helpless and dependent 
daughter of William Bernhart, late of Company G, Sixty-first Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mazie Layman, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Daniel B. Layman, late of Company A, Third Regiment Potomac 
Home Brigade Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Georgana Layman, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Daniel B. Layman, late of Company A, Third Regiment Potomac 
Home Brigade Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Walter Clice, helpless and dependent son of John P. 
Clice, late of Company K, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Stephen, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Peter J. Stephen, late of Company I, Third Regiment Potomac 
Home Brigade Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Milton Warner, helpless and dependent son of Casper 
Warner, late of Company C, Fifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Isabel Bennett, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John Bennett, late of Company G, Seventy-second Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of James A. Lenhart, helpless and dependent son of 
Michael Lenhart, late of Company F, Nineteenth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 


Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think the House should 
have some explanation of these bills. We just passed one bill 
without any explanation. 

Mr. LESINSKI. The bill H. R. 12700 was a pension bill for 
original soldiers of the Civil War. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. How old are they? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Ejighty-nine, on an average. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12702) grant- 
ing increase of pensions to certain widows and former wid- 
ows of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the gentleman how many people are provided 
for in this bill? 

Mr. LESINSKI. In this bill there are 478 widow increases. 
The average age is 83 years and 4 months. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Are they getting pensions now? 

Mr. LESINSKI. They are getting inadequate pensions. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. How much pension are they getting? 

Mr. LESINSKI. They are getting $20, and we increase it 
to $30. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. They are getting $20; and you are in- 
creasing it to $30 for each of the four-hundred-and-some- 
odd people mentioned in this bill? 

Mr. LESINSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Does this omnibus bill include 400 sepa- 
rate bills? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Four hundred and seventy-eight bills. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. How much does that increase the 
amount to, in money, over what they are getting now? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Fifty-seven thousand eight hundred and 
forty dollars. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. An increase in pension of $57,000? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Fifty-seven thousand eight hundred and 
forty dollars. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Are those widows of Confederate sol- 
diers or Union soldiers? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr, O'MALLEY. Reserving the right to object, I am try- 
ing to get a complete explanation. The gentleman from 
Texas asked whether or not they are Union soldiers’ widows. 

Mr. LESINSKI. They are widows of soldiers under the 
law enacted in the year 1905. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, simply to 
ask a question. The old-age pension which we provided under 
the Social Security Act provides for a pension of $30 a 
month. If these widows get a $10 increase, they would then 
receive $30 per month, but they would not participate in that 
old-age pension? 

Mr. LESINSKI. They will not. 

Mr. BLANTON. And this is merely to equalize the pen- 
sion they are getting, being 82 years of age, with what they 
would get even if they were not widows of soldiers? 

Mr. LESINSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. DONDERO. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, does this list of pensions for widows have the unan- 
imous support of the Committee on Invalid Pensions? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Yes; this is reported out by the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 


be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws— 

The name of Mary Devine, widow of John Devine, late of Com- 
pany B, One Hundred and Sixty-ninth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Capwell, widow of William E. Capwell, 
late of Company M, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Secrist, widow of Alexander W. Secrist, late 
of Company K, Fourth Regiment United States Veteran Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Susanna Calhoun, widow of Samuel Calhoun, late 
of Company H, Two Hundred and Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
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Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Snyder, widow of Henry B. Snyder, late of 
Company I, Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her 
@ pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Cottrell, widow of Caloway Cottrell, late of 
Company C, One Hundred and Twenty-third Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. Miller, widow of John Miller, late of 
Company K, Seventy-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of C. Cordelia Strong, widow of Hermon A. Strong, 
late of Company B, One Hundred and Ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eva Elliott, widow of Raburn Elliott, late of Com- 
pany K, Forty-eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Phebe M. Temple, widow of George W. Temple, 
late of Company F, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura E. Hanccck, widow of Ephraim H. Hancock, 
late of Company D, Twenty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice M. Price, widow of Dorr Price, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Fifty-fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary O'Flaherty, widow of Edward O'Flaherty, 
late of Company I, Ninth Regiment, and Company I, Second 
Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 rer month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Estella D. Smith, widow of David Smith, late of 
Company B, Fifty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Magilton, widow of Joseph Magilton, 
late of Company F, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susanna Singer, widow of John Singer, late of 
Company D, Twelfth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Cynthia Conley, widow of James Conley, late of 
Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella E. Terryll, widow of John C. Terryll, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ann J. Gregg, widow of Daniel Gregg, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellie M. Young, widow of Thomas A. Young, late 
of Company F, One Hundred and Eighty-ninth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah D. Stauffer, widow of William D. Stauffer, 
late of Company H, One Hundred and Ninety-fifth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Malinda M. Kistler, widow of Levi Kistler, late 
of the First Independent Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Kate Anderson, widow of Elias W. Anderson, late 
of Company I, Sixty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna L. Dick, widow of George Dick. late of Com- 
pany E, Fifty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lorena M. Haskins, former widow of Byron A. 
Straight, late of Company B, One Hundred and Twelfth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. W. Diggles, widow of John P. Diggles, 
late of Company M, First Regiment New Hampshire Vciunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Comstock, widow of Merl A. Comstock, late 
of Company C, Twenty-sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Ida M. Stough, widow of Michael Stough, late of 
Company G, One Hundred and Ninety-seventh Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret V. Myers, widow of Jacob H. Myers, late 
of Company C, One Hundred and Fortieth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucretia Beer, widow of William A. Beer, late of 
Companies K and B, One Hundred and Second Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebeca Hankinson, widow of Samuel Hankinson, 
late of Company D, Eighteenth Regiment United States Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria J. Anderson, former widow of William H. 
Provin, late of Battery I, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Kate Harris, widow of Charles M. Harris, alias 
Charles M. Jordan, late of Company F, Thirty-first Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Brown, widow of James L. Brown, alias 
Lemon Stiles, late of Company H, One Hundred and Eighteenth 
Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eunice T. Brown, widow of Francis R. Brown, late 
of Companies D and C, Twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca Berry, former widow of Paul Tislow, late 
of Company H, Twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda A. Sibrel, widow of Thomas P. Sibrel, late 
of Company C, Fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Huldah Pedrick, widow of Hiram Pedrick, late of 
Company F, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Paddock, widow of Peter Paddock, late of 
Company B, One Hundred and Forty-first Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Green, widow of Francillo A. Green, late 
of Company I, Twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Redmon, widow of William T. Redmon, 
late of Company C, Ninth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria Berghoff, widow of John T. Berghoff, late 
surgeon, Twenty-fifth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Matilda M. Fleming, widow of Thomas J. Fleming, 
late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza Hindman, widow of Marian G. Hindman, late 
of Company C, Sixth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Myers, widow of David Myers, late of 
Company H, Seventy-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa Kendall, widow of Joseph T. Kendall, late of 
Company H, Fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Joanna E. Vickers, widow of Lorenzo Vickers, late 
of Company A, One Hundred and Ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Whitlock, widow of James W. Whitlock, 
late of the Eighteenth and Twenty-fifth Independent Batteries, 
New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Gibson, widow of Alexander Gibson, late of 
Company F, Thirty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy A. Vandiver, widow of Thomas Vandiver, late 
of Company C, Twenty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

he name of Belle Armel, widow of William Armel, late of Com- 
pany K, One Hundred and Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her’a pension at the rate of $50 per month 


in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Mary L. Garrison, widow of Chesley F. Garrison, 
late of Company F, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Gwinn, widow of William M. Gwinn, late 
of Company F, Forty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry 
(Third Cavalry), and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Cole, widow of Samuel T. Cole, late of 
Company G, One Hundred and Twenty-third Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Bucher, widow of John B. Bucher, late of 
Company E, Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Emeline Kinnaman, widow of William H. Kinnaman, 
late of Company F, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clementine Young, widow of John J. Young, late of 
Company D, One Hundred and Seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy E. Blevins, former widow of Allen Blevins, late 
of Company E, First Regiment East Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Cunningham, widow of John W. Cun- 
ningham, late of Company B, Twenty-seventh Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Swing, widow of Marcus A. Swing, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elnora McDowell, widow of William P. McDowell, 
late of Company F, Twentieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Barnholt, widow of Edward Barnholt, late of 
Company H, Two Hundred and Thirteenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Helen Gallagher, widow of William G. Gallagher, 
late of Company I, One Hundred and Ninety-fifth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Kate C. George, widow of David George, late of 
Company D, Seventeenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma J. Miller, widow of Oliver P. Miller, late of 
Company E, One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Lafferty, widow of Jacob P. Lafferty, late 
of Company A, One Hundred and Fifty-seventh Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine E. Hinkle, widow of Samuel A. Hinkle, 
late of Company D, One Hundred and Ninety-fifth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie I. McCoy, widow of Alfred R. McCoy, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Moody, widow of Francis M. Moody, late of 
Company K, One Hundred and Sixty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Pocock, widow of Edgar J. Pocock, late of 
Companies F and C, Fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Reichard, widow of William A. Reichard, 
late of Company G, Sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Kate Rogers, former widow of David R. Jones, late 
of Company D, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of L. Belle Bailey, widow of George M. Bailey, late of 
Company F, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Jones, widow of Dennis Jones, late of Com- 
pany E, Fifty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jane A. Taylor, widow of William A. Taylor, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Fifty-ninth Regiment Ohio Na- 
tional Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Sarah J. Blair, widow of Joseph F. Blair, late of 
Battery A, First Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Buckingham, widow of Thomas G. Bucking- 
ham, late of Company D, Forty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Cooley, widow of Dawson Cooley, late of 
the Twenty-sixth Independent Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Decimay Ely, former widow of Washington Ely, 
late of the Seventh Independent Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Deborah Hunter, widow of Sullivan Hunter, late of 
Company B, Seventh Regiment California Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Miranda C. Thompson, widow of William W. 
Thompson, late of Company B, Sixteenth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ruth P. Shivers, widow of Robert E. Shivers, late 
of Company I, Eighty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Clemons, widow of Robert T. Clemons, late 
of Company B, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie F. Bloom, widow of Jesse H. Bloom, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Eva A. Holter, widow of Alfred H. P. Holter, late 
of Company K, One Hundred and Fifty-third Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Coburn, widow of Oscar M. Coburn, 
late of Company D, Third Regiment North Carolina Volunteer 
Mounted Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Grange, widow of Charles E. Grange, late 
of Company F, Eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth L. Crist, widow of Abram L. Crist, late 
of Company A, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Sturm, former widow of Anthony Louden- 
burg, late of Company H, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth S. Simpson, widow of John T. Simpson, 
late of Company A, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Catlin, widow of Charles G. Catlin, late of 
Company A, First Battalion Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Julia Poust, widow of Henry Poust, late of Com- 
pany F, One Hundred and Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Malisa Morris, widow of Daniel B. Morris, late of 
Company D, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Davis, widow of John R. Davis, late of 
Company E, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Christena M. Sharp, widow of Samuel Sharp, late 
of Company D, One Hundred and Seventeenth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia E. Laton, former widow of Samuel H. Har- 
rison, late of Companies D and G, Sixty-fifth Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, Seventh Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eunice A. Collins, widow of Franklin A. Collins, 
late of Company M, Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Addie M. Eggleston, widow of Charles Eggleston, 
late of Company M, Eighteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alwilda E. Seymour, widow of George W. Seymour, 
late landsman, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Erzelia A. Lackey, widow of Moses H. Lackey, late 
of Company E, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Grunert, widow of Henry C. Grunert, late 
of Company F, One Hundred and Eighty-sixth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary H. Ackley, widow of William P. Ackley, late of 
Company 8B, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza Pickard, former widow of Frederick Wieber, 
late of Company A, One Hundred and Fifty-second Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. Merrill, widow of George Merrill, late 
of Company A, Fiftieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emogene Allen, widow of Alonzo Allen, late of Com- 
pany M, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Fish, widow of Orville Fish, late unassigned, 
Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Laura Joles, widow of William A. Joles, late of 
Company G, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Vandresar, widow of Richard B. Vandresar, 
late of Company G, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Everett, widow of Daniel Everett, late of 
Company C, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice W. Butts, widow of Daniel D. Butts, late of 
Company D, One Hundred and Eighty-sixth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella A. Hart, widow of Charles H. Hart, late of 
Company K, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Hennesey, widow of William Hennesey, late of 
Company F, One Hundred and Eighty-fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Etta A. Johnson, widow of Myron Johnson, late of 
Company L, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ida Bloss, widow of Jotham Bloss, late of Company 
K, One Hundred and Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company D, Fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rose A. Pettigrew, former widow of John P. Petti- 
grew, late of Company C, Sixteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Victoria Gould, former widow of Russell M. Smith, 
late of Company G, Eighty-ninth Regiment Dlinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. McAlearney, widow of John D. McAlearney, 
late of Company E, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy A. Beckwith, widow of Daniel W. Beckwith, 
late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Cahoone, widow of Gideon A. Cahoone, 
late of Company D, Fourth Regiment, and Company G, Seventh 
Regiment, Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie E. Chappell, widow of Charles L. Chappell, 
late of Company B, Twenty-sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Augusta E. Cutler, widow of Alvin Cutler, late of 
Company C, First Battalion Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha M. Tryon, widow of Henry W. Tryon, late of 
Company EK, Fourteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Webb, widow of Elias Webb, Jr., late of 
Company B, First t West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 
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The name of Violet 8S. Woodward, widow of Ward N. Woodward, 
late of Company E, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel Smith, widow of James E. Smith, late of 
Company B, Twenty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sophie M. Swigert, widow of Marcus V. Swigert, late 
of Company L, Seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nancy South, widow of Andrew J. South, late of 
Company D, One Hundred and Seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Rupe, widow of Jonathan Rupe, late of 
Company H, Fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Russell, widow of Timothy-Russell, late of 
Company F, Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Pickens, widow of David S. Pickens, late of 
Company F, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Ribel, widow of Peter Ribel, late of Com- 
pany K, One Hundred and Eighty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Martin, widow of John W. Martin, late 
of Company G, Twenty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Dorinda Phillips, widow of George S. Phillips, 
late of Company D, One Hundred and Eighty-fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Effie C. Greene, widow of Alonzo J. Greene, late 
of the Thirteenth Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery; and 
Company A, Second Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Kaneff, widow of George W. Kaneff, late 
of Company L, Seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Gramm, widow of Frederick Gramm, late 
of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Henrietta H. Eator, widow of Ira Eator, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Forty-first Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Melissa Endicott, former widow of Henry C. Grant, 
late of Company B, Ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Derry, widow of John H. Derry, late of 
Company B, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. DeWitt, widow of Philip DeWitt, late of 
Company B, One Hundred and Ninety-third Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julina Crabtree, widow of Jeremiah Crabtree, late 
of Company H, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Dougherty, widow of Ezra Dougherty, 
late of Company I, One Hundred and Seventy-second Regiment 
Ohio National Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Cooper, widow of John C. Cooper, late of Com- 
pany F, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Conaway, widow of George Conaway, late of 
Battery B, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria S. Carsey, widow of Seldon W. Carsey, late 
of Company A, One Hundred and Forty-first Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Collins, widow of William C. Collins, late 
of Company B, First Regiment West Virginia Veteran Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Adabelle Brown, widow of Anderson Brown, late of 
Company E, One Hundred and Seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volun- 
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teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amy F. Brown, widow of Charles Brown, late of 
Company D, Ninety-second Regiment, and Company H, Thirty-first 
Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Agnes Bentley, widow of Sampson Bentley, late of 
Company L, Eleventh Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Board, widow of Daniel A. Board, late of 
Company B, Tenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Arthur, widow of Azariah Arthur, late of 
Company D, Fifty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Eva Barlow, widow of Marion S. Barlow, late of 
Company B, Ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Cora A. Pattison, widow of W. Terrell Pattison, late 
of Company D, One Hundred and Thirty-second Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura A. Smith, widow of Jedediah Smith, late 
of Company D, Eighty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Perky, widow of Charles Perky, late of 
Company E, One Hundred and Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frances A. Carter, widow of Theodore B. Carter, 
late of Company I, Twenty-sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and One Hundred and Second Company, Second Bat- 
talion Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Abrams, widow of Daniel W. Abrams, late 
of Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Crum, widow of Jacob Crum, late of 
Company C, One Hundred and Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lillie A. Athey, widow of John W. Athey, late of 
Company E, Thirty-ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza C. Dunlap, widow of William Dunlap, late of 
Company C, Seventy-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frances C. Gaskill, widow of Harvey Gaskill, late 
of Company L, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Phoebe A. Jennings, widow of George C. Jennings, 
late of Company M, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Cordelia Hiatt, widow of Joseph O. Hiatt, late of 
Company F, Eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Pittman, widow of Thomas Pittman, late 
of Company C, Fifty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah M. McCullough, widow of William McCul- 
lough, late of Companies F and E, Thirty-fourth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet Reynolds, widow of Hayden Reynolds, late 
of Company B, Fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Wick, widow of Henry Wick, late of Com- 
pany H, Twenty-ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Teague, widow of William W. Teague, late 
of Company I, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. King, widow of Howard King, late of Com- 
pany H, Two Hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. Miller, widow of Nicholas D. Miller, late 
of Company B, Twenty-first Regiment lvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of May E. Eberly, widow of Henry J. Eberly, late of 
Company L, Twent’-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her # peusivua at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The neme of Drusilla Barnhart, widow of Montgomery Barnhart, 
late of Company E, Seventeenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ernestine Singer, widow of Simon Singer, late of 
Company D, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna Flint, widow of Myron L. Flint, late of Com- 
pany F, Fortieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Diehl, widow of Abraham Diehl, late of 
Company E, Forty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Maria A. Houston, widow of Samuel E. Houston, late 
of Company K, One Hundred and Thirty-eighth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha C. Howe, widow of John Howe, late of 
Company B, Ninety-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Snyder, widow of John W. Snyder, late 
of Company I, One Hundred and Forty-sixth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sallie Miller, widow of Nathan Miller, late of Com- 
pany E, One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Winnie Hazard, widow ot Flem Hazard, late of 
Troop A, Fifth Regiment United States Colored Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha R. Henderson, widow of Richard Henderson, 
late of Company E, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Blacketer, widow of George H. Blacketer, 
late of Company K, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Vigus, widow of John H. Vigus, late of Com- 
pany B, One Hundred and Twenty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Appelt, widow of Gottlieb Appelt, late of 
Company H, One Hundred and First and Thirty-seventh Regiments 
New York Volunteer Infantry; and Battery K, Third Regiment 
United States Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receivgng. 

The name of Matilda A. Button, former widow of John Hoil, late 
of Company D, Second Regiment California Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Miller, widow of George Miller, late of 
Company H, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine B. McCarthy, widow of Lawrence D. 
McCarthy, late of Company F, Third Regiment New York Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Seward, widow of Christian Seward, late of 
Company I, Forty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Bridget Haley, widow of Michael Haley, late of 
Company B, Sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie V. Myers, widow of Peter J. Myers, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Sixty-ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mathilda Danielson, widow of Daniel Danielson, 
late of Company D, Fifty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret A. Bradshaw, widow of John G. Bradshaw, 
late of Company B, Ninety-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Mounted Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Florence I. Huss, widow of William O. Huss, late of 
Company G, Twenty-second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emily J. McCready, widow of Jacob A. McCready, 
late of Company G, Sixty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
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fantry, and pay her a pensfon at the rate of $50 per month itn lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan I. Queen, widow of William H. Queen, late 
of Company E, Forty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza Robinson, widow of William A. Robinson, 
late of Company K, Seventieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Miriam A. Williams, former widow of David N. 
Sayrs, late cf Company F, Thirtieth Regiment [linois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Snyder, widow of John Snyder, late of 
Company G, Eighty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara L. Waggoner, widow of William R. Waggoner, 
late of Company M, Third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Ferguson, widow of Finley H. Ferguson, late 
of Company E, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah Sims, widow of William B. Sims, late of 
Company L, Fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sophia Huber, widow of Joseph Huber, late of Com- 
pany A, One Hundred and Forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza A. Washington, widow of Charles Washington, 
late of Company K, One Hundred and Sixteenth Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Infaniry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Florence S. McGinnis, widow of Archibald McGinnis, 
late of Company A, Ninety-first and One Hundred and Twentieth 
Regiments Indiana Volunteer Infantry, amd pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nora D. Neal, widow of James H. Neal, late of Com- 
pany B, One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy C. Austin, widow of Pleasant Austin, late of 
Company M, Thirteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Maria O. Fowler, widow of George Fowler, late of 
Company K, One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Fopay, widow of Charles Fopay, late of Com- 
pany E, Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan B. Hill, widow of Silas P. Hill, late of Company 
G, Thirty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a@ pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Morris, widow of William S. Morris, late of 
Company C, Thirty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret I. Maiden, widow of Jasper N. Maiden, late 
of Company A, Twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Kittie G. Bozard, widow of Ashbel L. Bozard, late 
of Company C, One Hundred and Fifty-fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Evelyn C. Devereaux, widow of William H. Deve- 
reaux, late of Company F, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Addie J. Wheeler, widow of Solomon Wheeler, late 
of Company C, Second Regiment New York Veteran Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Augusta Bittmayer, widow of John Bittmayer, late 
of Company B, First Regiment Maryland Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jenettie E. Evans, widow of Daniel B. Evans, late of 
Battery K, First Regiment United States Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Miriam E. Crampton, widow of John H. Crampton, 
late of Company K, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry (subsequently Third New York Volunteer Cavalry), and Com- 
pany K, Fifty-fourth Regiment New York National Guard Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Ella G. Millspaugh, widow of Pathuel Millspaugh, 
late of Company C, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Pierce, widow of Lyman Pierce, late of Com- 
pany M, Twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Betsy A. Noble, widow of Bartlett A. Noble, late of 
Company K, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan C. Stanley, widow of Luther Stanley, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Fifty-fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha F. Reynolds, widow of Norman Reynolds, 
late of Company A. Forty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Wilson, widow of James Wilson, late of 
Company C, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emily Turner, widow of Myron Turner, late of 
Company A, Forty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry; 
and the Twenty-second Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amelia A. Owen, widow of Benjamin F. Owen, late 
of Company C, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha E. H. Fisher, former widow of John A. 
Fisher, late of Company D, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Maley, widow of Edward Maley, late of Com- 
pany C, Ninety-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Pelletier, widow of Joseph Pelletier, late of 
Company B, First Regiment New York Veteran Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Richmond, widow of Edward L. Rich- 
mond, late of Company A, First Battalion Seventeenth Regiment 
United States Infantry; and Company F, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
New ork Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Addie L. Wright, widow of Edward O. Wright, late 
of Company E, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Louise E. Van Norden, widow of James W. Van 
Norden, late of Company K, First Regiment New York Volunteer 
Engineers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella S. T. Witbeck, widow of C. William Witbeck, 
late principal musician, Ninety-third Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
int lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Burley Van Fleet, former widow of Ideral K. Van 
Fleet, late of Company C, Thirty-third Regiment Kentucky Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary G. Van Brunt, widow of Henry Van Brunt, 
late of Company C, Twenty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry; and the One Hundred and Thirty-eighth Company, 
second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary B. Norwood, widow of William Norwood, late 
of Company G, Fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Fronia L. B. Norwood, widow of Thomas W. Nor- 
wood, late of Company F, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Koontz, widow of Jacob Koontz, alias 
Jacob Kuntz, late of Company A, Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Paul, widow of David Paul, late of Company 
F, Seventy-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ida Nagel, widow of William H. Nagel, late of 
Company I, Thirty-second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Gorsuch, widow of Richard M. Gorsuch, 
late of Company H, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Mary- 
land Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Tucker, widow of John Tucker, late of 
Company K, Twenty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
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Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary B. Beckett, widow of William H. Beckett, late 
of Company D, Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie I. Lusk, widow of Absalom A. Lusk, late of 
Company K, One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Curtis, widow of Horatio O. Curtis, late 
of Company D, Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Mearkle, widow of David S. Mearkle, late 
of Company G, Ninety-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret E. Laidig, widow of Jeremiah Laidig, late 
of Company K, Twenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie V. Wilson, widow of Thomas H. Wilson, late 
of Company C, Thirty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rowena Grice, widow of La Fayette Grice, late of 
Company G, Seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Crets, widow of Frank Crets, late of 
Company K, Sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan F, Behymer, widow of John Behymer, late of 
Company D, Fifty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Maggie Burke, former widow of Henry Snitker, late 
of Company E, Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Burd, widow of Jesse Burd, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Diker, widow of Charles Diker, late of the 
Third Independent Company, Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Safrona Elliott, widow of Isam Elliott, late of Com- 
pany A, One Hundred and Fourteenth Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma R. Pettie, widow of Harrison Pettie, late of 
Company K, Seventy-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennette Knapp, widow of George Knapp, late of 
Company G, One Hundred and Fifty-second Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Odor, widow of William Odor, late of Com- 
pany K, One Hundred and Twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rosetta W. Ringer, widow of Benjamin R. Ringer, 
late of Company F, Sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Terry, widow of Joseph B. Terry, late of Com- 
pany H, One Hundred and Seventeenth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen J. Vince, widow of William Vince, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eliza Cook, widow of John Cook, late of Company 
C, Fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jeanette Wallace, widow of William Wallace, late 
of Company B, One Hundred and Sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Shelton, widow of Joseph Shelton, late of 
Company C, Twenty-second Regiment, and Company C, Seventh 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha McGraw, widow of Wesley McGraw, late of 
Company H, Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Delila Coffman, widow of George M. Coffman, late 
of Company I, One Hundred and Eighty-fifth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
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unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia A. Hull, widow of David Hull, late of Company 
G, Thirty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is no‘7 
receiving. 

The aatiie of Mary M. Devol, widow of Allen Devol, late of Com- 
pany G, One Hundred and Fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Buckingham, widow of John Buckingham, 
late of Company L, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Baker, widow of John A. Baker, late of Com- 
pany A, One Hundred and Forty-ninth Regiment Ohio National 
Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Foughty, widow of Samuel Foughty, late 
of Company A, Second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
Company A, Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza Noble, widow of Henry 8. L. Noble, late of 
Company D, Seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Swick, widow of Martin V. B. Swick, late 
of Companies D and K, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Orndurf, widow of William M. Orndurf, 
late of Company F, One Hundred and Fourteenth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Flora Smith, widow of Amos Smith, late of Company 
K, Seventeenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rete of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Birdie L. Santee, widow of Joseph W. Santee, late 
of Company H, One Hundred and Sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Turner, widow of James Turner, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Ninty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alwilda Ray, widow of Sylvester Ray, late of Com- 
pany B, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
@ pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret C. Mills, widow of Franklin G. Mills, late 
of Company D, One Hundred and First Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Wilson, widow of David Wilson, late of Com- 
pany B, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Isabelle Call, widow of Harrison O. Call, late of 
Company A, Twentieth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of t A. Morse, former widow of George B. 
Morse, late of Company G, One Hundred and First Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Saxton, widow of Burton Saxton, late of 
Company F, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Dora B. Reynolds, widow of James T. Reynolds, 
late of Company E, Forty-fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maime F. Presley, widow of Henry A. Presley, alias 
Henry A. Plesley, late of Company G, One Hundred and Ninety- 
fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Van Treese, widow of Asbury D. Van Treese, 
late of Company B, First Battalion Nevada Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary F. Hudgens, widow of James M. Hudgens, late 
of Company C, Fourth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha E. Humphreys, former widow of Elias 
Templeton, late of Company F, One Hundred and Thirtieth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah I. Tomlin, widow of Calmet J. Tomlin, late 
of Company C, Third Regiment, and Company L, Sixth Regiment 
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Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Chapman, widow of Samuel R. Chapman, late 
of Company C, One Hundred and Eighth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan A. Pitts, widow of John W. Pitts, late of Com- 
pany C, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Magdalene Emrich, widow of William F. Emrich, 
late of Company G, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ida H. Rupert, widow of John Rupert, late of Com- 
pany F, Ninetieth Regiment Dlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Leah Jones, widow of James Jones, late of Company 
L, Fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Dennison, widow of Edward Dennison, late 
of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Phenia E. Howard, widow of Stephan D. Howard, 
late of Company G, Eightieth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in leu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Georgianna Barker, widow of Edward Barker, late 
of Company H, One Hundred and Forty-third Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Keener, widow of Edward Keener, alias Ed- 
ward Corney, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment New Hampshire 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
morth in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia J. Allard, widow of Jonathan Allard, late of 
Company E, Seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen E. Smith, widow of George M. Smith, late of 
Company H, Eighth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ella M. Tansey, widow of Anthony Tansey, late of 
Company D, Fifteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Straube, widow of Christian Straube, late 
of Company B, Forty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Katharina Reis, widow of Robert Reis, late of Com- 
pany C, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Bays, widow of Thomas J. Bays, late of 
Company H, Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lyda Powell, widow of Louis Powell, late of Com- 
pany C, Fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ella G. Munhall, widow of Thomas T. Munhall, late 
of Company B, Eleventh Regiment Llinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ella N. Herwick, widow of Thomas G. Herwick, late 
of Company G, One Hundred and Tenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Duncan, widow of Alexander Duncan, alias 
Albert Duncan, late of Company B, One Hundred and Ninety-third 

nt Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Cavanagh, widow of Richard Cavanagh. 
late of Company E, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and Company E, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Wetmiller, former widow of Samuel Hummel, 
late of Companies E and F, Fifty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Aikens, widow of George C. Aikens, late of 
Company E, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Jane Bump, widow of Edwin Bump, late of 
Company C, Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, sub- 
sequently Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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The name of Emma 8. Dolaway, widow of George Dolaway, late 
of Company I, Fiftieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
sne is now receiving. 

The name of Ella J. Winegar, widow of William W. Winegar, late 
of Company B, One Hundred and Thirtieth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry (Nineteenth Volunteer Cavalry), and Company 
B, First Regiment New York Dragoons, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie L. Fay, widow of Albert R. Fay, late of Com- 
pany A, Hoffman's battalion, One Hundred and Twenty-eighth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Clark, widow of Dwight C. Clark, late of 
Company D, Ninth Regiment, and Company M, Second Regiment, 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet Brownrigg, widow of George Brownrigg, late 
of Company G, One Hundred and Seventh Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of L. Georgia D. Crane, widow of Henry F. Crane, late 
of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $59 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Columbia Hankins, widow of Alexander Hankins, 
late of Company E, One Hundred and Forty-ninth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret V. Besa, widow of Alexander Besa, late of 
Company F, One Hundred and Ninety-third Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Bulluck, widow of Warren Bulluck, late 
of Company D, Ninety-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Agnes C. Johnson, widow of Nelson W. Johnson, 
late of Companies H and F, Ninety-second Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie G. Dyer, widow of James W. Dyer, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Eighteenth Regiment, and Com- 
pany E, Ninety-sixth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mariah C. Kent, widow of George H. Kent, late of 
Company C, One Hundred and Eighteenth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, and continue the 
$20 per month additional pension now being paid for the relief 
and benefit of Lorenzo Kent, helpless and dependent son of the 
soldier, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws. 

The name of Laura M. Shipman, widow of Albert O. Shipman, 
late of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Deborah Pond, widow of Joseph W. Pond, late of 
Company L, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ida M. Lent, widow of George W. Lent, late of 
Company D, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara F. Tower, widow of Almon Tower, late of 
Company G, Ninety-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rose Ann Richards, widow of David Richards, late 
of Company H, One Hundred and Sixth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Kate P. Shannon, widow of James W. Shannon, 
late of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Warman, former widow of Alvin V. Reyn- 
olds, late of Company C, Seventy-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie Washburne, widow of William E. Washburne, 
alias William E. Conneally, late of Company A, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and One Hundred and 
Sixtieth Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Christiann Perrigo, widow of David L. Perrigo, late 
ef Company K, Tenth Regiment, and Company F, Sixth Regi- 
ment, New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura E. Boze, widow of William Boze, late of 
Company E, Forty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Emma Chapman, widow of Cary D. Chapman, late 
of Company L, Second Regiment Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha E. McLellen, former widow of Theodore F. 
McLellen, late of Company M, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now recciving. 

The name of Mary E. Oliver, widow of David Oliver, late of 
the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Lee, widow of Charles H. Lee, late of 
Company F, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy A. Bortner, widow of Henry S. Bortner, 
late of Company B, One Hundred and Fifty-second Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah Casler, widow of Henry Casler, late of 
Company C, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie Holman, widow of R. Brunson Holman, late 
of Company A, Ninety-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Gage, widow of Augustus M. Gage, late of 
Company H, One Hundred and Twenty-first Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and One Hundred and Thirty-first Company, 
Second Battalion Veterans’ Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane M. French, widow of Edwin Y. French, late of 
Company C, Sixty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and hospital steward, United States Army, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Spencer, widow of James Spencer, late of 
Company I, One Hundred and Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Hawk, widow of Emanuel Hawk, late of 
Company D, Twenty-fifth Regiment United States Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Orrie S. McCutcheon, widow of James N. Mc- 
Cutcheon, late of Company A, One Hundred and Ninety-third 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Olive J. Ebert, widow of Charles W. Ebert, late of 
Company E, Twelfth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry. 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Coonradt, widow of William A. Coonradt, 
late of Company K, One Hundred and Eighty-eighth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $59 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Campbell, widow of Henry Campbell, late 
of Company K, Fourth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. Rinehart, widow of John Rinehart, late 
of Company F, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie B. Bell, former widow of Augustus C. Bell, 
late of Company D, One Hundred and Third Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $590 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elmira J. Earhart, widow of William H. Earhart, 
late of Company G, Eighty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Melissa D. Smith, widow of John Mc. Smith, late 
of the unassigned Ringgold Battalion, and Company A, Twenty- 
second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Hochstetler, widow of William Hoch- 
stetler, late of Company H, First Battalion Pennsylvania Voluntecr 
Infantry, and Company K, Twentieth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Cavalry, and Company D, First Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Provisional Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie C. Knox, widow of William C. Knox, late 
of the Signal Corps, United States Army, and pay-her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Jordan, widow of Jacob L. Jordan, late of 
Company H, One Hundred and Fifty-third Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cynthia A. Mitchell, widow of Wyatt M. Mitchell, 
late of Company E, Ninety-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Santway, widow of Henry E. Santway, 
late of Company G, One Hundred and Ninety-third Regiment 
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New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name ot Emma B. Korn, widow of John Korn, late of 
Company G, Fifty-first Regiment, and Company C, One Hundred 
and Eighty-fourth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel A. Barr, widow of John C. Barr, late of 
Company D, Fifty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Wiley, widow of Aquila Wiley, late colonel, 
Forty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and major, Eighth 
Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Agnes E. Silvernail, widow of Warren S. Silvernail, 
late of Company D, One Hundred and Twenty-eighth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mabel A. La Forge, widow of James La Forge, late 
of Company A, One Hundred and Fifty-sixth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie E. Robinson, widow of William Robinson, 
late of Company K, Twenty-ninth Regiment Connecticut Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen V. Gillson, widow of Oliver P. Gillson, late 
of Company L, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and Company L, Second Regiment Provisional New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara A. De Kay, widow of Peter De Kay, late of 
Company L, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name 9f Anna N. Osterhout, widow 9.f Abraham Osterhout, 
late of Company K, Fifty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Buchanan, widow of James A. Buchanan, 
alias James A. Buck, late of Company I, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Lindsey, widow of Robert Lindsey, late 
of Company D, Forty-fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura E. Coon, widow of Martin V. B. Coon, late 
of Company G, One Hundred and Eighteenth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma I. Smith, widow of Lyman Smith, late of 
the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Etta L. Tifft, widow of James H. Tifft, late of 
Company E, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Stone, widow of James R. Stone, late of 
Companies H and K, Forty-sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Johnston, widow of Miles Johnston, late 
of Company E, One Hundred and Ninety-fifth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per mcnth in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie M. Warner, widow of Benjamin W. Warner, 
late of Company C, Eighteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Georgianna K. Griest, widow of William P. Griest, 
late of Company I, Two Hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy McClay, widow of William McClay, late of 
Company E, One Hundred and Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Hyson, widow of Robert Hyson, late of 
Company E, Nineteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia Woods, widow of Thomas Woods, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Forty-seventh Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lida A. Beverly, widow of Jacob Beverly, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Brittie Ann Gault, widow of John T. Gault, late 
of Company G, Sixteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per mona in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mildred C. Sexton, widow of John F. Sexton, late 
of Company L, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anzina L. Harper, widow of Henry B. Harper, late 
of Company A, Tenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Barbara Cook, widow of John P. Cook, late of Com- 
pany B, Eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Johanna E. Mouser, widow of Robert I. Mouser, late 
of Company M, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lucinda Lauck, widow of Michael Lauck, late of 
Company D, Ninety-ninth Regiment, and Company D, Fiftieth 
Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cora L. Cole, widow of Jeremiah Cole, late of Com- 
pany B, One Hundred and Seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma C. Bender, widow of Joseph L. Bender, late 
of Company B, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah D. Brooke, widow of Franklin G. Brooke, late 
of Company I, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Van Tuyl, widow of John R. Van Tuv!, late 
of Battery A, First Battalion New York National Guard Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50’ per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma L. Locklin, widow of John H. Locklin, late 
of Company F, Sixty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Hester A. Walmer, widow of John Walmer, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per monih 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. : 

The name of Mary L. Hill, widow of William Hill, iate of Com- 
pany K, One Hundred and Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at.the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Brown, widow of Martin Brown, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Frances A. Kuder, widow of Albert D. Kuder, late 
of Company G, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Brown, widow of William Brown, late of 
Company K, One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Regiment, and Com- 
pany I, One Hundred and Eighty-ninth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eunice N. Palmer, widow of William H. Palmer, 
late of Company B, Sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy A. Welch, former widow of Lewis Welch, late 
of Company A, Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen A. Stevens, widow of Merari B. Stevens, late 
of Company L, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret I. Reider, widow of Emanuel Reider, late 
of Company C, Forty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, and continue the $20 per month additional pen- 
sion now being paid for the relief and benefit of Joseph Reider, 
helpless and dependent son of the soldier, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws. 

The name of Mary Buhrer, widow of Martin Buhrer, late of 
Company C, Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine J. Cupp, widow of Samuel Cupp, late of 
Company I, One Hundred and Ninety-fifth Regiment Chio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet Deamer, widow of Solomon Deamer, late of 
Company D, One Hundredth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Abbie Davison, widow of Lewellyn C. Davison, late 
of Company I, One Hundred and Sixty-ninth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Marks, widow of Alonzo Marks, late of Com- 
pany A, Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Kohn, former widow of Obadiah Larimer, 
late of Company C, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Christena Huffman, widow of Christian Huffman, 
late of Company E, Eighty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza V. Stevens, widow of John L. Stevens, late of 
Company H, Tenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
Twenty-fourth Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizebeth Klepper, widow of Theodore Klepper, late 
of Company G, One Hundred and Thirty-eighth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisiana Cabe, widow of Lucius H. Cabe, late of 
Company C, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Kathryn Bruce, widow of John W. Bruce, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. Bryan, widow of Samuel C. Bryan, late 
of Company H, One Hundred and Thirty-fourth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna J. Flick, widow of Benjamin Flick, late unas- 
signed, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia R. DuBois, widow of John T. DuBois, late of 
Company H, Twelfth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Kate Schnetzler, widow of Martin Schnetzler, late 
of Company A, Twelfth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine A. Page, widow of George W. Page, late of 
Company A, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Simmons, widow of John Simmons, late of 
Company I, Forty-third Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret C. Lee, widow of William W. Lee, late of 
the band, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha Weiser, widow of George Weiser, late of 
Company A, Tenth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Pendegrast, widow of William Pendegrast, 
late of Company D, Forty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara B. Kirkendall, widow of Lyman F. Kirkendall, 
late of Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Reynolds, widow of Henry E. Reynolds, late of 
Company O, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ellar Bales, widow of Stephen Bales, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Kate M. Farrell, widow of John Farrell, late of Com- 
pany H, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Kate Riker, widow of Charles E. Riker, late of Com- 
pany D, One Hundred and Ninety-third Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cora A. Townsend, widow of Hiram L. Townsend, 
late of Company D, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna E. Kaney, widow of Joseph Kaney, late of 
Company F, One Hundred and Eighty-third Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Parish, widow of Oris Parish, late of 
Company K, Thirtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 ner month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lula H. Powers, widow of Rodney M. Powers, late of 
Troop H, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a 
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pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Constant, widow of John C. Constant, 
late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sophia Rawlins, widow of Richard N. Rawlins, late 
of Company H, One Hundred and Forty-second Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia Atkins, widow of Lewis Atkins, late of Com- 
pany D, Thirty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Winklepleck, widow of Samuel Winkle- 
pleck, late of Companies A and B, Second Regiment Kansas Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Stout, widow of Martin Stout, late of 
Company F, One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Regiment, and Com- 
pany A, Sixtieth Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary V. Conine, widow of Alfred Conine, late of 
Company C, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. McNeil, widow of Robert McNeil, late of 
Company C, One Hundred and Eighty-sixth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lovena Tripplett, widow of Calvin Triplett, late of 
Company C, Fortieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Gibbs, widow of Jaseph F. Gibbs, late of 
Company F, Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Jarrett, widow of James M. Jarrett, late of 
Company C, Seventy-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Frances M. Small, widow of William H. H. Small, 
late of Company C, Twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Nettie S. Taylor, former widow of William C. 
Schultz, late of Company K, Third Regiment Mllinois Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elmira M. Webb, widow of Leroy J. Webb, late of 
Company K, Twelfth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Graves, widow of Chauncey H. Graves, late 
of Company A, Sixty-eighth Regiment, and Company K, One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-fourth Regiment, Dlinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Abbigial J. Brownson, widow of James M. Brownson, 
late of Company I, Sixtieth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Bailard, widow of Charles L. Ballard, late 
of Company A, Thirty-eighth Regiment, and Company D, First 
Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Frank, widow of Joseph Frank, late of 
Company F, Third nt New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
unassigned, New York Volunteer Marine Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary B. Kaiser, former widow of William Bohne, 
late of the band, Seventy-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha E. Watts, widow of Joseph E. Watts, late of 
Company E, Seventeenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Quirk, widow of Thomas Quirk, late of the 
unassigned detachment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lovina Baumgardner, widow of John Baumgard- 
ner, late of Company E, Fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Rickenberg, widow of John Ricken- 
berg, late of Company I, First Regiment (Lincoln) New York 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah M. Flowers, widow of Selden E. Flowers, late 
principal musician, Twelfth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name Of Tracy Huffman, widow of William B. Huffman, 
late of Company G, One Hundred and First Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month: in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ann R. Mongan, widow of Jeremiah Mongan, late 
of Company H, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, and Com- 
pany H, Thirteenth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Barbara Wiley, widow of James P. Wiley, late of 
Company D, Second Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Mary- 
land Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Phebe L. Alspaugh, widow of James Alspaugh, late 
of Company C, Fourteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Addie Allen, widow of Stockton Allen, late of Com- 
pany H, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Lehnen, widow of Piere Lehnen, late of 
Company H, Second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Maggie B. Gunsalus, widow of Alfred C. Gunsalus, 
late quartermaster sergeant, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary W. Hannaford, widow of Lyman B. Hannaford, 
late of Company D, One Hundred and Third Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Starkweather, widow of Warren H. Stark- 
weather, late of Company H, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hulda Bennett, widow of James Bennett, late of 
Company M, Fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hettie A. Miller, widow of John Miller, late of Com- 
pany D, One Hundred and Ninety-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elmira J. Douglass, widow of William H.H. Douglass, 
late of Company G, Fortieth Regiment, and Company K, Fifty- 
first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Smith, widow of George W. Smith, late of 
Company I, Forty-eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Nora White, widow of John White, late of Company 
B, Thirty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. Hicks, widow of William B. Hicks, late 
of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie E. Ashcom, widow of William Ashcom, late 
of Company F, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Warthen, widow of Alban Warthen, late 
of Company C, Seventy-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary G. Nohrenhold, widow of Henry S. Nohrenhold, 
late of Company H, One Hundred and Seventy-ninth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and Company G, Second 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Frances Eggleston, former widow of Edward J. 
Keegan, late of Company L, Seventeenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah Gibbs, widow of Michael Gibbs, late of 
Company A, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Wood, widow of Edward Wood, late of Com- 
pany K, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel P. Thomas, widow of Leonard R. Thomas, 
late captain, Company C, Ninety-seventh Regiment, and major, 
Ninety-seventh Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda L. Dare, widow of Henry C. Dare, late of 
Company H, Twenty-fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Eliza Adams, widow of Elmer Adams, late of the 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth M. Cox, widow of Elias G. Cox, late of 
Company K, Seventy-third Regiment Dlinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa Reynolds, widow of George W. Reynolds, late 
of Company M, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her 2 pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Smith, widow of Lampson Smith, Jr., late 
of Company B, One Hundred and Sixty-ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PENSIONS TO CERTAIN WIDOWS AND FORMER WIDOWS OF SOLDIERS, 
SAILORS, AND MARINES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12703) granting 
pensions to certain widows and former widows of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Civil War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
be, and he is hereby, autiorized and directed to place on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws— 

The name of Elizabeth Davis, widow of Simel Davis, late of 
Company C, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States Colored Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Idella Waid, former widow of Samuel Waid, late 
of Company A, Seventy-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Susan Melugin, widow of Amos W. Melugin, late of 
Company E, Fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and Company 
F, Twenty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
@ pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah G. Brown, widow of Enos Brown, late of 
Company D, One Hundred and Eighteenth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Mary Tompkins, widow of William Tompkins, late 
of Company F, Forty-sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Missouri P. Benton, widow of William D. Benton, 
late of Company B, Seventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Nichols, widow of Albert Nichols, late of 
Company H, Seventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline Denny, widow of Isaac Denny, late of Com- 
pany C, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary H. Nash, widow of George S. Nash, late of 
Company D, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy M. Pierce, widow of Franklin D. Pierce, late 
of Capt. Walter P. Ingram’s Company D, Hall’s Gap Battalion. Ken- 
tucky State Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Emma Wagner, widow of Charles Wagner, late of 
Company E, First Regiment Maryland Veteran Cavalry, and pay her 
a@ pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice Cook, widow of Gilbert Cook, late of Company 
A, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Johnson, widow of Prancis M. Johnson, late 
of Companies D and B, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Florence I. Steele, widow of George W. Steele, late 
of Company I, Sixty-first Regiment United States Colored Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
and increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date 
she shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be de- 
termined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the benefi- 
ciary to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Flora Turner, widow of George W, Turner, late of 
Company E, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the 
submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The name of Ruth I. G. Pridham, former widow of Joseph L. 
Goulette, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
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Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall 
have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined 
by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Louisa M. Alcorn, widow of William W. Alcorn, late 
of Company A, Fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rachel A. Updegraff, widow of Uriah H. Updegraff, 
late of Company B, Fifty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Kate F. Alderson, widow of John T. Alderson, late 
of Company K, One Hundred and Nineteenth Regiment Mlinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Susanna Pearce, widow of Lewis S. Pearce, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary W. Leslie, widow of John M. Leslie, late of 
Capt. Warren W. Harris’ company of Howard County Volunteer 
Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Rachel Nash, widow of Thomas J. Nash, late of 
Capt. H. C. Donnohue’s company of Pettis County Volunteers, 
Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Nancy Triplet, widow of George Triplet, late of 
Company B, Seventy-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by 
the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Ella Taylor, widow of James H. Taylor, late of 
Company I, Twenty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by 
the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Margaret E. Pryce, former widow of Jacob A. Thuma, 
late of Company C, Sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Parmelia J. Woodward, widow of Stephen P. Wood- 
ward, late of Company E, One Hundred and Forty-second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Agnes Metcalf, widow of Allen Metcalf, late of 
Company I, Thirty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Pearl Brentlinger, widow of Levi Brentlinger, late 
of Company I, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be de- 
termined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the bene- 
ficiary to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Orvilla Finton, widow of James Finton, late of 
Company F, Sixteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eleanor R. Gage, widow of William G. Gage, late 
of Company C, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by 
the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Jane S. Murphy, widow of George W. Murphy, 
late of Capt. Jacob B. Cox’s Company C and Capt. James H. Davis’ 
Company K, Eighty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary C. Wilkerson, former widow of James W. or 
Wallas Wilkerson, late of Company E, Eighty-seventh Regiment 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Susan Harder, widow of John W. Harder, alias J. 
W. Harder, late of Capt. John Hankin’s Company D, Fifty-first 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary F. Williams, widow of John Williams, late 
of Capt. John W. Younger’s company of the Clay County Bat- 
talion Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louisa Wainscott, widow of James J. Wainscott, 
late of Company M, Sixteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nannie Blades, former widow of George Blades, 
late of Compeny B, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah C. Burnett, widow of George W. Burnett, 
late of Company C, Fifth Battalion Missouri State Militia, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Edna A. Cole, widow of Henry Cole, late of the 
Ninth Independent Battery, Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by 
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the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Mary C. McKarnin, widow of Charles McKarnin, 
alias Charles Carnin, late of Capt. John W. Younger’s company, 
Clay County Battalion, Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Capt. John W. 
Younger’s company, Clay and Clinton County, Missouri Volunteer 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Fletcher, widow of John R. Fletcher, late 
of Company D, One Hundred and Forty-fifth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Hattie McIntosh, widow of Perry C. McIntosh, late 
of Company B, Pifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Amanda C. Bodenhamer, former widow of Charles 
McClung, late of Company E, One Hundred and Forty-fifth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice Chumbley, widow of John J. Chumbley, late 
of Company G, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Roberta Davis, widow of Thomas F. Davis, late of 
Company I, Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret E. Stephens, widow of John E. A. Ste- 
phens, late of Company E, Nineteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alfrettia Smith, widow of Marion B. Smith, late 
of Company B, Tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Della Leach, widow of William N. Leach, late of 
Company B, One Hundred and Seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Elizabeth H. Camp, widow of William H. Camp, 
late of Company F, Sixteenth ent Connecticut Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bertha T. Hastings, widow of John K. Hastings, 
late of Company K, Second Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna L. Harman, widow of Benjamin F. Harman, 
late of Company B, One Hundred and Thirty-first Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah Nance, widow of John Nance, late of Capt. 
Shadrach Combs’ Company D, Three Forks Battalion, Kentucky 
State Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucy Jones, widow of John L. Jones, late of Com- 
pany F, Forty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall 
have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined 
by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Mollie Sigman, widow of John Sigman, late of 
Company B, Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the bene- 
ficiary to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Mumzell Woldredge, widow of John Woldredge, late 
of Company I, Fifth ent Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by 
the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Ada Simpson, widow of Simuel Simpson, late of 
Company G, Thirty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lorania M. Blackman, widow of William A. Black- 
man, late of Company I, Eighteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Marietta Cannon, former widow of Joseph Carver, 
late of Company B, One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Angeline Hart, former widow of James M. Hart, late 
of Company G, Eighth Regiment, and Company D, Eleventh Regi- 
ment, Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 per month from 
and after the date she shall have attained the age of 60 years, 
which fact shall be determined by the submission of satisfactory 
evidence by the beneficiary to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Agnes P. Miller, widow of James A. Miller, late of 
Company F, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catherine Orender, widow of William Orender, late 
of Capt. Thomas K. Paul’s company of Wright County, Volunteer 
Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary B. Morris, widow of William F. Morris, late of 
Company C, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Katie A. Smith, widow of Richard G. Smith, late of 
Company A, Twelfth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Melissa P. Seneker, widow of Jacob C. Seneker, late 
of Company C, Forty-fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida A. Borthwick, widow of Charles F. Borthwick, 
alias Franklin Brown, late of Company I, Fifty-third Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Agnes Crawford, widow of Edward Crawford, late of 
Company F, Fifteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cora Dawson, widow of Samuel Dawson, late of Com- 
pany C, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cora B. Gardner, widow of James Gardner, late 
unassigned, Eighteenth Regiment, and Company E, Ninth Regiment, 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month and increase the rate to $30 per month from and 
after the date she shall have attained the age of 60 years, which 
fact shall be determined by the submission of satisfactory evidence 
by the beneficiary to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Ella Chapman, former widow of Charles H. Halsey, 
late of Company G, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary P. Smith, widow of Ellis Z. Smith, late of 
Company G, Seventy-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma W. Zane, widow of Ethan L. Zane, late of 
Company E, Fifteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ruth P. Kerns, widow of John W. Kerns, late lieu- 
tenant, W. A. Cornelius’ detachment of Company H, Eighty-first 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Willanna Green, widow of Thomas G. Green, late 
of Company I, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Issadorah Wilson, widow of James Brooks, known as 
James W. Wilson, late of Company B, Eighty-third Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura E. Rowell, widow of John M. Rowell, late of 
Company H, One Hundred and Thirty-ninth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Mary E. Adams, widow of William H. Adams, late 
of Capt. William Miller’s Company G, Sixtieth Regiment Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and Capt. William E. McGinnis’ Company H, 
Eleventh Regiment Kansas State Militia, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nettie B. Protzman, widow of Absalom N. Protz- 
man, late of Company D, Twenty-first Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alfarata Phillips, widow of Hiram A. Phillips, alias 
Hiram A. Thomas, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment Massachy- 
setts Militia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eleanor A. Warren, widow of William M. Warren, 
late of Company B, Fifty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucy C. Montgomery, widow of Alexander H. Mont- 
gomery, late of Company H, Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie Tewksbury, widow of Aaron Tewksbury, 
late of Company C, One Hundred and Forty-first Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Harriett A. Litten, widow of Silas N. Litten, late 
of Company F, Forty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Ann Melvin, widow of James M. Melvin, late 
of Company G, One Hundred and Ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Mary V. Saliesbury, widow of James Saliesbury, 
late of Company A, One Hundred and Fortieth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Josephine Black, widow of Levi M. Black, late of 
Company F, Fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Allen, widow of Hugh Allen, late of Com- 
pany F, Forty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jeanette Nelson, widow of Milton Nelson, late 
of Company H, Twelfth Regiment Iilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Carrie Thompson, widow of Joseph D. Thompson, 
late of Company B, Twenty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
infantry, and Company F, Second Regiment United States Veteran 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Nora B. Dunlavy, widow of Henry F. Dunlavy, late 
of Company G, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of @ Maude Delay, widow of George W. Delay, 
late landsman, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ella Orr, widow of James Orr, late of Company C, 
Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Waltenbaugh, widow of Jacob Waltenbaugh, 
late of Company H, Seventy-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of H. Emma Streepy, widow of Isaac Streepy, late of 
Company I, Thirty-sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Agnes M. Jackman, widow of George C. Jackman, 
late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna E. Eldridge, widow of William H. Eldridge, late 
of Company G, Thirtieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the 
submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The name of Mary A. C. Scales, widow of Henry Scales, late of 
Company E, Twenty-fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary C. Learned, widow of Henry Learned, late of 
Company K, Eighteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lizzie M. Schaber, widow of Louis Schaber, late of 
Company D, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. King, widow of John W. King, late of Com- 
pany A, Thirteenth Regiment, and Company I, Fifty-sixth Regi- 
ment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Wood, widow of Lewis Wood, late of Company 
H, One Hundred and Fortieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ethel S. Ferguson, widow of Samuel Ferguson, late 
of Company E, Fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ada Plattenberger, widow of Jacob P. Plattenberger, 
late of Company G, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maria B. Thompson, widow of William J. Thompson, 
late coal heaver, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie S. Nealley, widow of Meldon A. Nealley, late 
of Company B, Maine State Guards, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louisa F. Mansfield, widow of James W. Mansfield, 
late of Company H, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Miller, widow of Winston Miller, late of Com- 
pany K, One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Mattie L. Stults, widow of John S. Stults, late of 
Company L, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances Vaughn, widow of Woodson Vaughn, late 
of Company F, One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Julia Lyon, widow of James B. Lyon, late of Com- 
pany D, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Logsdon, widow of Harrison Logsdon, late 
of Company H, Twenty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha Kasinger, widow of Nicholas C. Kasinger, 
late of Capt. Richard F. Taylor’s Company C, Middle Green River 
Battalion Kentucky State Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Gorda James, widow of Thomas F. James, late of 
Capt. Richard F. Taylor’s Company C, Middle Green River Battalion 
Kentucky State Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Alwilda Brooks, widow of Calvin W. Brooks, alias 
C. W. Brooks, late of Lt. Jesse B. Taggart’s Company D, Middle 
Green River Battalion, Kentucky State Troops, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Sutherland, widow of Robert A. Sutherland, 
late of Company K, Twenty-sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mattie Bumgardner, widow of Emmett Bumgardner, 
late of Company F, Thirty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Marie Brown, widow of William R. Brown, late of 
Company H, One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Fannie L. Leonard, widow of George B. Leonard, 
late landsman, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Mary Banks Fuller, widow of Thomas G. Puller, 
late of the Twentieth Unattached Company, Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Margaret Thurman, widow of Samuel Thurman, 
late of Company B, One Hundred and Sixteenth Regiment, and 
Company I, One Hundred and Fiftieth Regiment, Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Goine, widow of William H. Goine, late 
of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minnie Smith, widow of Emerson Smith, late of 
Company H, Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nettie J. Brown, widow of Jesse Brown, alias Jesse 
Brown Buck, late of Company K, Third Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Catherine J. Hoyer, widow of Arthur Hoyer, late 
of Company A, Seventy-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company E, Second Regiment New York Volunteer 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha Ella Downing, former widow of George W. 
Friend, late of Company E, One Hundred and Fourteenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Hulda 8S. Dick, widow of Samuel M. Dick, late of 
Company D, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Carroll, former widow of William C. Guyer, 
late of Company E, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Thomas, widow of. Andrew Thomas, alias 
Anderson Thomas, late of Capt. Joel C. Bussey’s company of Bath 
County Rangers, Kentucky State Troops, and Capt. William Sear- 
cey’s Company F, First Regiment, Capital Guards, Kentucky State 
Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jessie M. Warner, widow of William C. Warner, late 
of Company B, Ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Julia A. Taylor, former widow of William T. Wray, 
late of Company L, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Flora E. Bailey, widow of Lewis J. Bailey, late of 
Company B, Fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna H. Brock, widow of Allen Brock, late of Com- 
pany D, Nineteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jane E. Mitchell, widow of James F. Mitchell, late 
of Company H, One Hundred and Seventeenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Pearl Thomas, widow of John N. Thomas, late of 
Company F, Fifty-fifth Regiment, and Company G, One Hundred 
and Fifteenth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie Lewis, widow of George Lewis, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifty-fifth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maryette Sweet, former widow of Delavan Devoe, 
late of Company F, Fourteenth and One Hundred and Eighty- 
sixth Regiments New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Josie Greathouse, widow of William Greathouse, 
late unassigned, Ninety-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shail be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Anna L. Rumsey, widow of Horace N. Rumsey, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Forty-eighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Lydia E. Perkins, widow of Charles Z. Perkins, late 
of Companies F and E, Seventy-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Phoeba Fite, widow of Nathaniel M. Fite, late of 
Company D, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the 
submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The name of Margaret M. Crane, widow of Daniel E. Crane, late 
of Company D, One Hundred and Fifty-third Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Laura C. Clark, widow of Walter S. Clark, late of 
Company C, Twenty-sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lee Rigsby, widow of James E. Rigsby, late of Com- 
pany C, Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah Ann B. Emry, widow of William M. Emry, late 
of Capt. Richard F. Taylor’s Company C, Middle Green River Bat- 
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talion Kentucky State Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Belle B. Hood, widow of Andrew J. Hood, late of 
Company E, Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sylvia Abner, widow of Isaac N. Abner, late of 
Capt. Richard F. Taylor’s Company C, Middle Green River Battalion 
Kentucky State Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Annie Lewis, widow of Taylor Lewis, late of Com- 
pany B, One Hundred and Twenty-third Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Jennie Welborn, widow of William T. Welborn, late 
of Company E, Twenty-sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Officer, widow of Robert Officer, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lou Jones, widow of Francis M. Jones, late of Com- 
pany K, Third Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
@ pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$30 per month from and after the date she shall have attained the 
age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the submission 
of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

The name of Jemima Reeves, widow of Francis M. Reeves, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bettie A. Reese, widow of Sherwood R. Reese, late 
of Company K, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha J. Hopper, widow of Robert B. Hopper, late 
of Company E, Eighth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the 
submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The name of Lillie Siemiller, widow of Israel Siemiller, late of 
Company D, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany C, Fifty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$30 per month from and after the date she shall have attained the 
age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the submission 
of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Veterans’ Admi- 
istration. 

The name of Sarah Smith, widow of Henry Smith, late of Capt. 
William Strong’s Company E, Three Forks Battalion Kentucky State 
Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Moore, widow of James F. Moore, late of 
Company E, Forty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minerva Wells, widow of William Wells, late of 
Company D, Three Forks Battalion Kentucky State Troops, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

he name of Emily J. Poe, widow of Meredith Poe, late of Com- 
panies F and D, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucinda McDaniel, widow of Arthur McDaniel, late 
of Capt. William Strong’s Company E, Three Forks Battalion Ken- 
tucky State Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Emeline Gambrel, widow of Joseph Gambrel, alias 
Joseph Garbral, late of Capt. Francis M. Vaughn’s Company B, 
Three Forks Battalion Kentucky State Troops, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Poliy Stewart, widow of Jesse Stewart, late of 
Company K, Fortieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Luticia C. Anderson, widow of King D. Anderson, 
late of Company A, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Green, widow of Robert Green, late of 
Company H, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have at- 
tained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the 
submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Lester N. Hays, widow of William Hays, late of 
Company I, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Hannah L. Heaton, widow of Murphy Heaton, late 
of Company M, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the 
submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Allie M. Walker, widow of Marshall A. Walker, late 
of Company A, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Susan E. Jeffres, widow of William Jeffres, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment, and Company I, Ninth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Maggie Allen, widow of Calvin Allen, late of Com- 
pany G, Forty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louisa Weaver, widow of Gordon Weaver, late of 
Companies H and E, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by 
the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Martha Wyatt, widow of James E. Wyatt, late of 
Company A, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Zubie Owens, widow of William Owens, late of 
Company B, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy V. Mosher, former widow of Jonathan Rains, 
late of Capt. Henry G. Bollinger’s company of Camden County 
Volunteer Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Mecomber, widow of Joseph Mecomber, 
late of Company C, Eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Malisa Maze, widow of William Maze, late of Lieu- 
tenant Dietrich’s company, Cooper County Provisional Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Annie E. McKown, widow of William H. McKown, 
late of Company A, One Hundred and Fifty-fourth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Annie %. Linthicum, former widow of Christian 
A. Witt, late of Company A, One Hundred and Forty-second Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ruah L. Martin, widow of William T. Martin, late 
of Capt. Richard Murphy’s company of Pulaski and Texas Coun- 
ties, Enroiled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Knight, widow of Moses Knight, late of 
Company G, Twenty-fourth Regiment and Company G, Twenty- 
first Regiment, Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 
per month from and after the date she shall have attained the 
age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the sub- 
mission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Vet- 
erans’ Adminnistration. 

The name of Sarah K. Copeland, widow of Joseph T. Copeland, 
late of Company K, Ninth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri 
Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Nan A. Benson, widow of McCloud Benson, late of 
Company C, Eighth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie Rhodes, widow of Jacob Rhodes, late of Com- 
pany B, Third Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances E. Newton, former widow of Israel Newton, 
alias John Scott, late of Company C, Second Regiment United States 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Margaret F. Wilson, widow of James H. Wilson, late 
of Companies D and G, Thirteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Flavia F. Kile, widow of Ransome Kile, late of Com- 
pany A, Seventy-third Regiment, and Company I, Thirty-eighth 
Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucretia E. Barton, widow of Morgan Barton, late 
of Company M, Twenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sylvia I. Whiteman, widow of John A. Whiteman, 
late of Company M, Nineteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Carrie M. Poole, widow of Charles H. Poole, late of 
Company G, Thirty-ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Burdge, widow of Alonzo G. Burdge, late of 
Company K, Fifty-fourth Regiment, and Company K, One Hundred 
and Forty-eighth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida L. Budd, widow of George W. Budd, late of 
Company L, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie E. Key, widow of John H. Key, late of Com- 
pany H, One Hundred and Thirty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Ella Pierce, widow of Joseph H. Pierce, late of Com- 
pany I, Sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lillie E. Brinkerhoff, widow of Leland Brinkerhoff, 
alias Levi Brown, late of Company H, Fourteenth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, Companies G and A, Third Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and Company F, Fourth Regi- 
ment New York Provisional Cavalry (formerly First Regiment New 
York Volunteer Mounted Rifles), and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hortense Van Horn, widow of William H. Van Horn, 
late of Company D, Ninety-third Regiment New York National 
Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Anna V. Peck, widow of John L. Peck, late of Com- 
pany C, One Hundred and Fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the benefi- 
ciary to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Marilla A. Buchwalter, widow of Edward L. Buch- 
walter, late of Company A, One Hundred and Fourteenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Jennie Freeman, widow of William A. Freeman, 
late of Company F, Twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Snyder, widow of Isaac P. Snyder, late 
of Company I, One Hundred and Eighty-fifth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Jessie B. McElroy, widow of Samuel McElroy, late 
of Company B, One Hundred and Eighty-seventh Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Belle Robinson, widow of Charles H. Robinson, 
alias Archibald Bush, late of Company L, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rhoda H. Lozier, widow of Alexander H. Lozier, 
late of Company B, Second Regiment and Company A, Fifteenth 
Regiment, New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, Sec- 
ond Veteran Battalion, New Jersey Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Matilda E. A. Hornback, widow of John Hornback, 
late of Company D, Eleventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Bussard, widow of Salem Bussard, late of 
Company I, One Hundred and Fifty-ninth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Norma Roush, widow of Eli Roush, late of Com- 
pany C, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by 
the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Debbie Klingler, widow of Isaac Klingler, late of 
Companies G and F, One Hundred and Fourteenth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Agnes E. Kimmel, widow of David F. Kimmel, late 
of Company K, Fifth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Annie Beals, widow of John Beals, late of Company 
G, Eighth Regiment Massachusetts Militia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by 
the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Jennie M. Spaulding, widow of Dennison F. Spauld- 
ing, late of Company K, Seventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Florence I. Christie, widow of Joseph B. Christic, 
late of Company E, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of May Tuffree, widow of Francis Tuffree, late of Com- 
pany H, Thirteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate 
to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have attained 
the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the sub- 
mission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The name of Lena L. Evans, widow of Isaac T. Evans, late of 
Company D, One Hundred and Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company F, Seventh Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Ella B. Kinnamon, widow of Harrison Kinnamon, 
late of Company I, Thirty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary G. Sherwood, widow of Smith J. Sherwood, 
late of Captain Smith’s Battery A, Chicago Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Schofield, widow of Daniel H. Schofield, 
alias Daniel H. Cofield, late ordinary seaman, United States Navy, 
and Company D, Twenty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Battery L, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Amanda Napier, widow of Francis M. Napier, late 
of Company I, Twelfth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Belle Hockensmith, widow of Thomas L. Hocken- 
smith, late of Company K, Seventy-seventh Regiment Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Lillian La Motte, widow of William O. La Motte, 
late of Company H, Forty-sixth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ethel Kapp, widow of Andrew W. Kapp, late of 
Captain Tanner’s independent company, Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company D, Fifty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Mattie Mayo, widow of John A. Mayo, late of Com- 
pany C, Forty-sixth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Della R. Birney, widow of Nelson L. Birney, late of 
Company F, Ninety-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lottie Smith, widow of James W. Smith, late of Com- 
pany D, Eightieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$30 per month from and after the date she shall have attained the 
age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the submission 
of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

The name of Mary C. Severs, widow of Azaria Severs, late of Com- 
pany B, Green River Battalion Kentucky State Troops, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Florence Bonnell, widow of George W. Bonnell, late 
of Company I, One Hundred and Seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Narcissa Walter, widow of Israel Walter, late of Com- 
pany L, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah R. Beggs, widow of James M. Beggs, late of 
Company H, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Julia C. Messamore, widow of Thomas Messamore, 
late of Company F, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Lizzie E. Brown, widow of Martin J. Brown, late of 
Company D, Seventy-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rosa M. Green, widow of Solomon J. Green, late of 
Company B, Forty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alvesta Otto, widow of Charles A. Otto, late of Com- 
pany C, Eleventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sadie Hainline, widow of Nathan T. Hainline, late 
of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by 
the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Sarah M. Williams, widow of Benjamin F. Wil- 
liams, alias F. Williams, late of Capt. W. A. Mann’s company of 
Independent Scouts for Greenbrier County, West Virginia State 
Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Clara L. Garvin, widow of Evelyn F. Garvin, late 
of Company H, Third Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company I, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Antonia Kuehn, widow of Otto Kuehn, late acting 
assistant surgeon (contract surgeon), United States Army, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Linder, widow of George W. Linder, late 
of Company H, One Hundred and Seventh Regiment Illinois Voi- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Helen R. Pitney, widow of Orville L. Pitney, late 
of Company A, Seventy-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriet A. Ward, widow of Charles H. Ward, late 
hospital steward, United States Army, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Sarah J. Cluter, former widow of Absalom Hun- 


saker, alias Abosolm or Absolom Hunsaker, late of Company I, 


Fiftieth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Hoffman, former widow of John R. Hoff- 
man, late of Company E, Twenty-first Regiment Wisconsin Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Elizabeth Ellen Barker, widow of Ira Barker, Jr., 
late of Company G, Eighteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. DeGross, widow of Ross A. DeGross, late 
of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Neville S. Tout, widow of Henry C. Tout, late of 
Company B, One Hundred and Seventeenth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The ndme of Sarah J. Clarkson, widow of Thaddeus Clarkson, 
late of Company K, Eighty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah M. Swafford, widow of George W. Swafford, 


late of Company F, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted 


Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura A. Garrison, widow of Lewis W. Garrison, 
late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice B. Mitchell, widow of Thomas F. Mitchell, 
late of Company A, Twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Hayes, widow of Charles J. Hayes, late 
of Company H, Sixteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Sutton, widow of Albert Sutton, late of 
Company G, Sixtieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie S. Bogardus, widow of John E. Bogardus, 
late of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Sarah M. H. Nickerson, widow of Henry O. Nick- 
erson, late of Company A, Third Regiment Rhode Island Vol- 
unteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Bertha L. Wade, widow of Samuel J. Wade, late 
of Company C, Sixtieth Regiment Massachusetts Militia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Dora B. Mann, widow of John E. Mann, late of 
Company G, Nineteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company F, Twenty-fourth Regiment Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Spear, widow of Albert A. Spear, late of 
Company G, Fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. O’Keefe, widow of Daniel H. O’Keefe, alias 
Daniel Hennessy, late of Company F, Second Regiment New York 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Lizzie Lawson, widow of George N. Lawson, late of 
Company G, Nineteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie L. McNeill, widow cf James McNeill, alias 
James Johnson, late of Company, L, Twelfth Regiment Tennessee 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Anna Angelow, widow of William J. Angelow, late 
unassigned, One Hundred and First Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Agnes G. Smith, widow of Dayton Smith, late of 
Company D, One hundred and Thirty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ella F. Stewart, former widow of William Stewart, 
late of Company M, Second Regiment Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie M. Swingle, widow of Calvin F. Swingle, late 
of Company A, Twenty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lena P. Riddick, widow of Isaac H. Riddick, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Tuttle, former widow of Horatio J. Tuttle, 
late of Company B, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, and 
Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie M. Oliver, widow of John F. Oliver, alias 
Francis Oliver, late ordinary seaman, United States Navy, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucy Pierce, widow of Samuel W. Pierce, late of Com- 
pany F, Seventeeth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the 
submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The name of Maggie A. Bernethy, widow of Robert P. Bernethy, 
late of Company F, One Hundred and Fifty-first Regiment Indiana 
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Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Mira W. Miller, widow of Henry A. Miller, late of 
Company E, Ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hattie E. Shobe, widow of Hugh Shobe, late of 
Company E, One Hundred and Eighth Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Mary H. Roberts, widow of Francis M. Roberts, 
late of Company D, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maude Campbell, widow of John P. Campbell, late 
of Company B, Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Mounted Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month and increase the rate to $30 per month from and after 
the date she shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact 
shall be determined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by 
the beneficiary to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Neley Keller, widow of William Keller, late of 
Company D, Twenty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by 
the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Laura C. Hobbs, widow of Andrew J. Hobbs, late 
of Company F, Ninth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cora J. Lowell, widow of Edwin A. Lowell, late 
of Company D, Fifty-eighth Regiment New York National Guard, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Grace E. Fairchild, widow of William Fairchild, 
late of Company B, Nineteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the bene- 
ficiary to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Mary E. Michaud, widow of Henry Michaud, late 
of Company D, Forty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eliza J. Wilkinson, widow of Thomas A. Wilkinson, 
late of Company A, Ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Grace V. Lawrence, widow of Isaiah E. Lawrence, 
late of Company E, One Hundred and Sixty-ninth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Lena K. Wagner, widow of Phillip H. Wagner, 
late of Company F, Twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Esther Critchell, widow of William Critchell, late 
of Companies E and C, Forty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Betsy Ann Boles, widow of William M. Boles, late 
of Company B, Fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louise O. Bowman, widow of William H. Bowman, 
late of Company A, One Hundred and Fifty-ninth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Unoca Ferguson, widow of James H. Stapleton, 
known as James H. Ferguson, Jr., late of Company K, Fifty-third 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 
per month from and after the date she shall have attained the age 
of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the submission of 
satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

The name of Annie I. Ritz, widow of John Ritz, alias Daniel 
Dreibelbies, late of Company C, Sixty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Lottie L. Stoner, widow of Martin G. Stoner, late 
of Company C, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catharine Gunderman, widow of Samuel Gunder- 
man, late of Company F, Forty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Sarah M. Waugh, widow of Enoch L. Waugh, late 
of Battery E, West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Brewer, widow of Francis M. Brewer, late 
of Capt. Jacob Bane’s Cavalry Company E, Mercer County Battalion, 
Missouri State Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Della Rankin, widow of George W. Rankin, late of 
Company B, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Mary Long, widow of John C. Long, late of Com- 
pany H, Thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Viannie M. Walters, widow of George T. Walters, 
late of Company D, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Edith M. Cruise, widow of John D. Cruise, late 
telegrapher, Military Telegraph Corps of the Army of the United 
States, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Charlotte M. Spaulding, widow of Franklin M. 
Spaulding, late first lieutenant and regimental commissary, Second 
Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sylvia Campbell, widow of Fletcher Campbell, late 
of Company F, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Herthe L. R. Whitney, widow of William W. Whit- 
ney, late acting assistant surgeon, United States Army, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Susan Van Pelt, former widow of William Allerton, 
late of Company B, Sixty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company K, Fifth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Ferguson, widow of Archey C. Ferguson, 
late of Company D, Twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Haskin, former widow of Andrew J. Fisher, 
late of Company F, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elise M. Lum, widow of Cyrill A. Lum, late of Com- 
pany H, One Hundred and Eighty-fifth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lu M. Linscott, widow of John F. Linscott, late of 
Company A, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lura H. P. Markley, widow of Henry H. Markley, late 
regimental commissary sergeant, Second Regiment California Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida M. Miller, widow of Alfred F. Miller, late of Com- 
pany E, One Hundred and Forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Olivia Stebbins, widow of Austin E. Stebbins, late of 
Company C, Eighty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Clara L. Owens, widow of Thomas M. Owens, late of 
Company G, Twenty-fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Daisy Vredenbergh, widow of Samuel F. Vreden- 
bergh, late of Company K, Fifty-sixth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Della Bond, former widow of Jesse H. Bond, late of 
Company F, Fifty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Irene C. Flack, widow of William A. Flack, late of 
the United States Marine Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Eliza James, widow of Calvin James, late of Troop G, 
Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Belle R. Taylor, widow of Richard Taylor, late of 
Company K, Eleventh Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Susie E. Payne, widow of Arthur B. Payne, late of 
Company L, Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Agnes Holbrook, widow of David Holbrook, late of 
Company H, Thirteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shail be determined by the 
submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Elizabeth Smith, widow of James W. Smith, late of 
Company H, Ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minnie F. R. Leach, widow of Charles Leach, late of 
Company A, Forty-ninth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alta Manypenny, widow of Albert Manypenny, late 
of Company I, Twenty-second and Twenty-ninth Regiments Mich- 
igan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Mattie St. Clair, widow of Grismore St. Clair, late 
of Company F, One Hundred and Second Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Emma T. Porter, widow of Nelson L. Porter, late of 
Company A, Twenty-first Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month.” 

The name of Bessie Hall, widow of William Hall, late of the 
First Independent Battery, Minnesota Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Caroline Washburn, widow of Nelson Wash- 
burn, late of Company L, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
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increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Hattie Yarwood, widow of Norman B. Yarwvod, late 
of Company D, First Battalion, Sixteenth Regiment United States 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per munth. 

The name of Lillie Daley, widow of Palan R. Daley, late of Com- 
pany H, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by 
the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Bertha M. Lewis, widow of Samuel E. Lewis, late 
of Company A, One Hundred and Forty-eighth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Joanna Gray, widow of David Gray, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States Colored Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Salina J. Slaughter, widow of Elijah T. Slaughter, 
late of Company K, Seventy-seventh Regiment Enrolled Missouri 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Hattie House, widow of Draper F. House, late of 
Capt. William F. Pell’s company of Independent Scouts for Wirt 
County, West Virginia State Troops, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Julie A. Allen, widow of James Allen, late of Com- 
pany K, First Regiment California Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rose Milliman, widow of John Milliman, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Second Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension: at the rate of $20 per 
month and increase the rate to $30 per month from and after 
the date she shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact 
shall be determined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by 
the beneficiary to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Louise Workman, widow of Thomas Workman, 
late of Company I, Ninth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company D, First Regiment West Virginia Veteran 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minnie A. Lacy, widow of Miles H. Lacy, late of 
Company D, Forty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be de- 
termined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the bene- 
ficiary to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Carrie Stidham, widow of Samuel Stidham, late of 
Capt. William Strong’s Company E, Three Forks Battalion Ken- 
tucky State Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Jane Armstrong, widow of James W. Armstrong, 
late of Company F, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie E. Jackson, widow of William H. Jackson, 
late of Company A, Fifth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the 
submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The name of Mary E. Ringer, widow of George A. Ringer, late of 
Company C, Sixty-first Regiment, and Company I, Twenty-third 
Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 per month 
from and after the date she shall have attained the age of 60 years, 
which fact shall be determined by the submission of satisfactory 
evidence by the beneficiary to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Nora Pierce, widow of David E. Pierce, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Bat- 
tery E, Kentucky Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Reatha Reneau, widow of Napoleon Reneau, late 
of Company M, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hattie Harvey, widow of James J. Harvey, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment, and Company K, Ninth Regiment, 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Lucy E. Huff, widow of Jonas Huff, late of Company 
F, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah L. Ellison, widow of Berry Ellison, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha Story, widow of Thomas Story, late of 
Company M, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Venia Moody, widow of Francis M. Moody, late of 
Company A, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the 
submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 
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The name of Cinda Forbes, widow of William Forbes, late of 
Company E, Third Regiment North Carolina Volunteer Mounted 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Lake, widow of John C. Lake, late of 
Company I, Sixteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
Pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Mitchell, widow of Thomas J. Mitchell, 
alias T. J. Mitchell, late of Company M, Seventy-third Regiment 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Capt. William L. Fenix’s company of 
Taney County, Volunteer Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Effie T. McElhiney, widow of Robert T. McElhiney, 
alias Robert McElhaney, late of Capt. C. B. Owen’s company, Mis- 
souri Home Guards, and Capt. G. H. Rumbaugh’s company of 
Cavalry (Berry's battalion), Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Vol- 
unteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lydia A. Havens, widow of Benjamin Havens, late 
of Company G, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nettie LaTour Welcome, widow of Francis D. Wel- 
come, late of Company F, One Hundred and Seventeenth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Catherine C. West, widow of Handy West, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hattie Ware, widow of Franklin Ware, late of 
Company B, One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Mary Newton, widow of William B. Newton, late 
of the Kentucky State Volunteer Militia, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mariah M. Johnson, widow of Greenville Johnson, 
late of Captain William D. Caldwell’s Company G, Three Forks 
Battalion, Kentucky State Troops, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucy Leach, widow of Henry C. Leach, late of 
Company K, Nineteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maggie Berry, widow of Samuel Berry, alias Samuel 
Cynthiana, late of Company D, Twelfth Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lou A. Strother, widow of George W. Strother, late 
of Company K, First Regiment Capitol Guards, Kentucky State 
Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elsie Latshaw, widow of George Latshaw, alias 
George Gatshaw, late of Company D, One Hundred and Twenty- 
third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 
per month from and after the date she shall have attained the age 
of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the submission of 
satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

_ The name of Frances Collins, widow of Levi Collins, late of Com- 
pany D, Forty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Ferris, widow of Jacob Ferris, late of Com- 
pany H, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a@ pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Hilles, widow of Charles H. Hilles, late of 
Troop L, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ellen Edwards, widow of James Edwards, late of 
Company F, Sixth Regiment Dlinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie Washington, widow of Otho Washington, 
late of Company B, Fortieth Regiment United States Colored Vol- 
ee Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Mollie B. Clinkinbeard, widow of James L. Clinkin- 
beard, late of Capt. James H. Davis’ Company K, Twenty-fifth Reg- 
iment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Eudora M. Elkins, widow of Calvin P. Elkins, late 
of Company F, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Jane Asberry, widow of Franklin C. 
Asberry, late of Company D, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eliza Cupp, widow of Lemon V. Cupp, late of Com- 
pany I, One Hundred and Twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Julia A. Allen, former widow of Prosper W. Law- 
rence, late unassigned, Fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and Company I, Sixth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer a7 Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Mary A. Lynch, widow of Thomas Lynch, late of 
Company B, Forty-eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Olive M. Hunt, widow of Robert R. Hunt, late of 
Company F, One Hundred and Fifty-sixth Regiment Illinois Vol- 
ee Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
mon 
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The name of Emma Z. Bowden, widow of Edward Bowden, late 
of Company C, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Lloyd, widow of William E. Lloyd, late 
of Company D, Fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the bene- 
ficiary to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Mary A. McCullough, widow of George McCullough, 
late of Company G, Sixteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Kitty Alice Love, widow of George P. Love, late of 
Company D, Twenty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry. 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Phina McCrary, widow of Ira McCrary, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$30 per month from and after the date she shall have attained the 
age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the submission 
of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

The name of Frances C. Strickler, widow of William J. Strickler, 
late of Companies G and C, One Hundred and Ninety-fifth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Edna P. Welsh, widow of Edward A. Welsh, late of 
Company G, Second Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have at- 
tained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the 
submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

The name of Mary C. Miller, widow of Samuel R. Miller, late of 
Company C, One Hundredth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catherine Keyser, widow of Jacob Keyser, late 
ordinary seaman, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma K. Clark, widow of William F. Clark, late of 
Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lana Miller, widow of William H. Miller, late of 
Company A, Twentieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louvisa Brewer, widow of Valentine S. Brewer, late 
of Company D, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy Jane Dyer, widow of King S. Dyer, late of 
Company C, Fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Hilliker, widow of John Hilliker, late of Com- 
pany F, Fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lenace Marlin, widow of Oliver Marlin, late of Com- 
pany F, One Hundred and Forty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Mary J. Goodwin, widow of Eugene B. Goodwin, late 
landsman, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TOM ROGERS 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 
8262) fcr the relief of Tom Rogers, with a Senate amend- 
ment, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act for the relief of Tom 
Rogers, and the heirs of W. A. Bell, Israel Walker, Henry Shaw, 
Thomas Bailey, and Joseph Watson.” 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FORT FREDERICA NATIONAL MONUMENT, ST. SIMON ISLAND, GA, 


Mr. DEEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8431) to provide for 
the establishment of the Fort Frederica National Monument, 
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at St. Simon Island, Ga., and for other purposes, with a 
Senate amendment, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “area”, insert “not to exceed 80 
acres.” 


The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM A, DEVINE 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (S. 2806) for the relief of William A. Devine be 
rereferred from the Committee on Civil Service to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. It involves an appropriation and I do not 
think our committee has jurisdiction. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RamspecK]? 

There was no objection. 


ASSESSED VALUATION OF REAL PROPERTY TAX IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. KOCIALKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8287) 
to establish an assessed valuation real property tax in the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, with Senate amendments, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 8, strike out all after “value”, down to and includ- 
ing “President” in line 13, and insert “If the legislative authority 
of a municipality shall fail to enact laws for the levy, assessment, 
collection, or enforcement of any tax imposed under authority of 
this act within 3 months after the date of its enactment, the 
President shall then prescribe regulations for the levy, assessment, 
collection, and enforcement of such tax, which shall be in efiect 
until the legislative authority of such municipality shall make 
regulations for such purposes.” 

Page 2, line 15, strike out “colonial” and insert “municipal.” 

Page 2, strike out lines 17 to 24, inclusive, and page 3, lines 1 to 
4, inclusive, and insert: 

“Sec. 5. The Virgin Islands Company shall pay annually into the 
municipal treasuries of the Virgin Islands in lieu of taxes an 
amount equal to the amount of taxes which would be payable on 
the real property in the Virgin Islands owned by the United States 
and in the possession of the Virgin Islands Co., if such real prop- 
erty were in private ownership and taxable, but the valuation 
placed upon such property for taxation purposes by the local 
taxing authorities shall be reduced to a reasonable amount by 
the Secretary of the Interior if, after investigation, he finds that 
such valuation is excessive and unreasonable. The Virgin 
Islands Co. shall also pay into the municipal treasuries of the 
Virgin Islands amounts equal to the amounts of any taxes of gen- 
eral application which a private corporation similarly situated 
would be required to pay into the said treasuries. Simi'ar pay- 
ments shall be made with respect to any property owne:’ by the 
United States in the Virgin Islands which is used for ordinary 
business or commercial purposes, and the income derived from any 
property so used shall be available for making such payn-ents.” 

Page 3, line 12, after “real” insert “and personal.” 


The Senate amendments were agreed to. . 
A moticn to reconsider was laid on the table. : 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I offer a‘resolu- 
tion to correct the Recorp, which I send to the desk., 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado pffers a 
resolution which the Clerk will report. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 514 


$ 

Resolved, That certain matter appearing in the ConcresstonaL 
Recorp of May 8, 1936, on page 7168, in extension of rerharks of 
Hon. JoHNn A. MarTINn, of Colorado, beginning with the wd-ds “Mr. 
TaBER”, in the next to the last line in column 1 and eftending 
to and including the word “situation”, at the end of tite ninth 
paragraph in column 2, be stricken from the ReEcorp as ‘not em- 
braced in the consent to extend remarks, together with tie intro- 
ductory paragraph to said remarks of Mr. Taper, being the para- 
graph immediately preceding the above language ordered stricken. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 269, an- 
swered “present” 1, not voting 157, as follows: 


Adair 

Allen 
Ashbrook 
Ayers 

Bacon 
Bankhead 
Barry 
Beam 
Beiter 
Biermann 
Binderup 
Blackney 

land 

Blanton 
Bloom 
Boehne 
Boileau 
Boylan 
Brown, Ga. 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burnham 
Cannon, Mo. 
Cannon, Wis. 
Carlson 
Carmichael 
Carpenter 
Carter 
Cartwright 
Casey 
Castellow 
Chapman 
Christianson 
Church 
Citron 
Clark, N.C. 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Colden 
Cole, Md. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper, Tenn. 
Costello 
Cox 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Creal 
Cross, Tex. 
Crosser, Ohio 
Crowe 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Cullen 
Curley 
Daly 
Darden 
Darrow 
Deen 
Delaney 
Dies 
Dietrich 
Dirksen 
Disney 
Ditter 
Dockweller 
Dondero 


Andresen 
Andrew, Mass. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Arends 
Bacharach 
Barden 

Bell 

Berlin 

Boland 

Bolton 

Boykin 
Brennan 
Brewster 
Brooks 

Brown, Mich. 
Buck 

Buckler, Minn, 
Buckley, N. ¥. 


[Roll No. 98] 
YEAS—269 
Dorsey Lamneck 
Doxey Lanham 
Drewry Lea, Calif. 
Driver Lee, Okla. 
Duffy, N. Y. Lesinski 
Dunn, Miss. Lewis, Colo. 
Dunn, Pa. Lewis, Md. 
Eckert Lord 
Eicher Lucas 
Ekwall Luckey 
Ellenbogen Ludlow 
Engel Lundeen 
Englebright McAndrews 
Evans McCormack 
Farley McFarlane 
Fiesinger McGehee 
Flannagan McKeough 
Fletcher McLaughlin 
Focht McLean 
Ford, Calif. McLeod 
Ford, Miss. McMillan 
Frey McReynolds 
Fulmer Maas 
Gavagan Mahon 
Gearhart Main 
Gehrmann Mapes 
Gilchrist Marcantonio 
Gildea Martin, Colo. 
Gingery Massingale 
Goodwin Maverick 
Gray, Ind. May 
Gray, Pa. Mead 
Greever Merritt, Conn. 
Griswold Michener 
Guyer Millard 
Hamlin Mitchell, Tl. 
Hancock, N.C. Mitchell, Tenn. 
Hart Monaghan 
Healey Mott 
Higgins, Conn. Murdock 
Higgins, Mass. Nelson 
Hildebrandt Norton 
Hill, Ala. O'Connell 
Hill, Knute O”’Malley 
Hobbs Owen 
Hoffman Parsons 
Hollister Patman 
Holmes Patterson 
Hook Patton 
Hope Pearson 
Huddleston Peterson, Ga. 
Hull Pettengill 
Imhoff Peyser 
Jacobsen Pierce 
Johnson, Okla. Pittenger 
Johnson, Tex. Plumley 
Jones Powers 
Kahn Rabaut 
Kelly Ramsay 
Kenney Rankin 
Kinzer Pansley 
EKloeb Reece 
Kniffin Reed, Tl 
Knutson Reed, N. Y¥. 
Kocialkowski Reilly 
Kvale Richards 
Lambertson Richardson 
Lambeth Risk 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Amlie 
NOT VOTING—157 
Bulwinkle Dickstein 
Burch Dingell 
Caidwell Dobbins 
Cary Doughton 
Cavicchia Doutrich 
Celler Driscoll 
Chandler Duffey, Ohio 
Claiborne Duncan 
Clark, Idaho Eagle 
Collins Eaton 
Connery Edmiston 
Cooper, Ohio Faddis 
Corning Fenerty 
Crosby Ferguson 
Cummings Fernandez 
Dear Fish 
Dempsey Fitzpatrick 
DeRouen Puller 


Robertson 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Russell 

Ryan 

Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sauthoff 
Schaefer 
Schneider, Wis. 
Schuetz 
Scott 
Scrugham 
Seger 
Shanley 
Shannon 
Short 

Smith, Conn. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wash. 
Snell 

Snyder, Pa. 
Somers, N. Y. 
South 
Spence 
Stack 
Starnes 
Stefan 
Stewart 
Stubbs 
Sutphin 
Sweeney 
Taber 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Terry 

Thom 
Thomason 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tinkham 
Tobey 

Tolan 

Tonry 
Treadway 
Turner 
Turpin 
Umstead 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wadsworth 
Waligren 
Warren 
Wearin 
Weaver 
Werner 
Whelchel 
White 
Whittington 
Williams 
Wilson, Pa. 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Zimmerman 


Gambrill 
Gasque 
Gassaway 
Gifford 
Gillette 
Golds 
Granfield 
Green 
Greenway 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Gwynne 
Haines 
Halleck 
Hancock, N. Y. 
Harlan 
Harter 
Hartley 


Hennings 

Hess 

Hill, Samuel B. 
Hoeppel 
Houston 


Jenckes, Ind. 
Jenkins, Ohio 


Johnson, W. Va. 


Kee 
Keller 
Kennedy, Md. 
Kennedy, N. Y. 
Kerr 
Kleberg 
Kopplemann 
r 
Larrabee 
Lehlbach 
Lemke 
McClellan 
McGrath 
McGroarty 


McSwain 
Maloney 
Mansfield 


Merritt, N. Y. 
Miller 
Montague 
Montet 
Moran 
Moritz 


Perkins 
Peterson, Fla. 
Pfeifer 

Polk 

Quinn 
Ramspeck 
Randolph 
Rayburn 
Rich 
Robinson, Utah 
Rogers, N. H. 
Rogers, Okla. 
Romjue 
Sanders, La. 
Sandlin 
Schulte 
Sears 

Secrest 
Sirovich 
Sisson 
Smith, W. Va. 


Steagall 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Woodrum with Mr. Gifford. 

Vinson of Georgia with Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts. 
Doughton with Mr. Fenerty. 

McSwain with Mr. Hancock of New York. 
Burch with Mr. Gwynne. 

Montague with Mr. Collins. 

Puller with Mr. Fish. 
Fernandez with Mr. Andrews of New York. 
Ramspeck with Mr. Buckler of Minnesota. 
Rayburn vith Mr. Withrow. 

Gregory with Mr. Sisson. 

Wilcox with Mrs. O’Day. 

McClellan with Mr. Barden. 

Merritt of New York with Mr. Houston. 
Tarver with Mr. Lemke. 

Rogers of New Hampshire with Mr. Gasque. 
Boykin with Mr. O'Leary. 

Robertson with Mr. Kramer. 

Sumners of Texas with Mr. Faddis. 
Palmisano with Mr. Haines. 
Wilson of Louisiana with Mr. Mason. 
Cummings with Mr. Gillette. 

Randolph with Mr. Kennedy of New York. 
Sandlin with Mr. McGrath. 

Chandler with Mr. Duncan. 

Peterson of Florida with Mr. Polk. 
Gambrill with Mr. Rogers of Oklahoma. 
Samuel B. Hill with Mr. O’Neal. 

Clark of Idaho with Mr. Meeks. 

Driscoll with Mr. Johnson of West Virginia. 
Moran with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Buck with Mr. Kopplemann. 

Young with Mr. Berlin. 
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Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tarver 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, S.C. 
Thomas 
Utterback 
Vinson, Ga. 
Walter 
Welch 

West 
Wigglesworth 
Wilcox 
Wilson, La. 
Withrow 
Wolfenden 
Woodrum 
Young 
Zioncheck 


Mr. Aparr changed his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was agreed to was laid on the table. 


GERMAN PIONEERS ASSISTED GREATLY IN BUILDING TEXAS—DESERVE 


COMMEMORATIVE MONUMENT 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent—I had intended to ask it on that eulogy on the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Snett]—but I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my own remarks without reference 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. Leave out the eulogy. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I will leave out the eulogy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 


There was no objection. 


GERMANS PROFOUNDLY AFFECT TEXAS HISTORY 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, in the State of Texas 
there is to be built a monument to the German pioneers of 


that State. 


A plan has been suggested by Hon. Leo M. J. 


Dielmann, one of the leading architects of Texas, and a 
descendant of one of the early pioneers. 
which I here place in the Recorp concerning the history 
of these courageous pioneers has been given me by the 
brother of Mr. Dielmann, the Honorable Henry B. Dielmann, 
one of the prominent lawyers of the State of Texas. The plan 
suggested by Architect Dielmann calls for a lofty obelisk 
superimposed on a base in the form of a lone star. The 
interior is to be used as a historical monument, 


The information 
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The great commemorative obelisk is to be placed in Landa 
Park, New Braunfels, Tex., which is only 30 miles from San 
Antonio, in my congressional district, and New Braunfels is 
the cradle of German immigration in Texas. It was founded 
on Good Friday, March 21, 1845, and I am informed by re- 
liable historians of the German migration that it is the 
logical site for this monument. It was the home of Dr. 
Ferdinand Jacob Lindheimer, who fought at the Battle of 
San Jacinto which established Texas as an independent re- 
public and freed it from Mexico. Dr. Lindheimer was a 
distinguished botanist, the first editor of the New Braunfelser 
Zeitung, which he founded in 1852 and which is published 
to this day. New Braunfels is the first city in Texas which 
taxed itself for the maintenance of a public free school. 
public education the German pioneers were among the lead- 
ers, and their descendants today are among the strongest 
supporters of public education. 

The settling of a great number of Germans in Texas oc- 
curred at a time and under circumstances which pro- 
foundly affected the events leading to the independence, the 
security, and the prosperity of the young Texas Republic 
and the future Lone Star State. 

A glance at the map of Texas in 1836 reveals the fact that 
most Texans of that day lived in the eastern and south- 
eastern part of the State. The very first Germans who 
came to Texas settled on the fringes of its civilization. 
Austin County, where Friedrich Ernst started the first Ger- 
man settlement in Texas in 1831, known ever since by the 
significant name of “Industry”, Fayette County, where 
Joseph Biegel founded Biegel’s Settlement in 1832, were 
comparatively far from the then existing settlements. So 
were Cat Spring, founded in 1834, by Robert J. Kleberg, one 
of the greatest of Texas pioneers; Frelsburg in Colorado 
County, founded by William Frels in 1837, after he had 
taken part in the storming of San Antonio in 1835 and in 
the Battle of San Jacinto in 1836. So were the other settle- 
ments in Washington, Fayette, Colorado, and other counties. 


LEFT TYRANNY—BROUGHT SPIRIT OF LIBERTY 


These settlements brought many Germans to Texas at a 
time when every man counted for much in the struggle 
which was imminent. These Germans were all men who 
had left their native countries because of tyranny and a 
desire for freedom, and they brought the spirit of liberty 
with them. Although in Texas but a few years and not yet 
even well acquainted with their fellow Texans, they immedi- 
ately entered the slim ranks of the Texans and fought and 
died at San Antonio, at Goliad, and San Jacinto, for the 
formation of the new Republic. 

The most significant event in the history of German settle- 
ments in Texas was the organization of the Society for the 
Protection of German Immigrants in Texas. Under its aus- 
pices shipload upon shipload of the highest type of better citi- 
zenship, healthy and desirous of establishing homes, set foot 
upon Texas soil, changed the red man’s hunting grounds into 
fields and gardens, and founded model cities and towns 
wherever they settled. These new German settlers did not 
receive their grants of land in the safe eastern and central 
portions of the State, but had to occupy the fringe extending 
from south Texas to west Texas, from the Comal and Guada- 
lupe to the Pedernales, Llano, San Saba, and upper Colorado, 
the land of the fierce Comanche Tribes. 

The protection which these German frontiersmen afforded 
their fellow Texans is enough to entitie them to a monument. 
But this protection also assured the German settlers of the 
cpportunity to firmly establish their new home on Texas soil. 
In the villages and in the hills of the great stretch of virgin 
Texas lands they occupied they established New Braunfels, 
Fredericksburg, Sisterdale, Boerne, and Comfort as original 
German settlements. From them sprang the now flourishing 
German communities in the counties of Mason, Llano, Gil- 
lespie, Kerr, Kendall, Comal, Guadalupe, Medina, Bexar, 
De Witt, Victoria, Lavaca, Bastrop, Travis, Harris, and others, 
large areas which for examples of modern farming, orderly 
government, fine cities, and towns are outstanding in America. 
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GERMAN SETTLERS OPPOSED TO SLAVERY 


Life in the early German settlements in Texas had distinct 
characteristics which other settlements did not possess.’ The 
German settlers did not believe in slavery. There were no 
Negroes in their communities. All labor was performed by 
themselves as self-respecting citizens. Consequently many 
artisans and craftsmen were present wherever Germans set- 
tled. Farming was carried on in a scientific manner. 
Wherever they settled they built permanent homes. 

Likewise, their contact with the highest forms of social, 
scientific, and cultural life in the country of their origi, gen- 
erally was sc close that travelers like Frederick Law Olmsted 
write of the fullness of their social life in terms of highest 
praise. Having brought to their new homeland the advan- 
tages of a higher education and having in their midst physi- 
cians, lawyers, university professors, able journalists, and 
even poets, painters, and musicians, it is not surprising that 
we find classical literature, scientific lectures, and the finest 
of music a matter of everyday enjoyment. Robert Kleberg’s 
excellent piano, library, and paintings were lost in the burn- 
ing of Harrisburg in 1836, but within a decade the music of 
Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven was played and sung in many 
a humble but happy German home in Texas. 

The Germans are known the world over for their love of 
song. Every German immigrant who came to Texas brought 
with him his love of song. It cheered many a weary fron- 


tiersman and brightened the fireside of many a settler. fing- 
ing clubs were organized in every settlement. On July 4, 
1853, the first Saengerfest was held at New Braunfels. Quite 


a number of societies organized before the Civil War are still 
in existence and are still members of either the Texas 
Gebirgssaengerbund or the Deutsch-Texanischer Staats- 
Saengerbund (German State Singers’ League). To this day 
annual or biennial song festivals are held. 


SONS OF HERMANN AND OTHER SOCIETIES BACK MOVE 


The people of Texas owe it to themselves and to the sturdy 
pioneers of German extraction to build one central monu- 
ment to their memory, large enough to depict the outstand- 
ing services they rendered at San Antonio, at Goliad, at San 
Jacinto in the fight for liberty, and after independence in 
the great work they did in the building of the great Lone 
Star State. 

The movement to erect this monument is in the hands of a 
corporation called Monument Association for the German 
Pioneers of Texas. Among the board members are Martin 
Faust, Carl Biebers, Paul J. Hertting, Henry B. Dielmann, 
Cc. A. Goeth, G. F. Neuhaeuser, George Haeusler, Robert H. 
Wagenfuehr, John R. Fuchs, and other prominent men. The 
Sons of Hermann in Texas, the Catholic State League, the 
Texas State Saengerbund, the Mountain Singing Societies, 
the Association of German Societies in Texas, and well-known 
Texans like the late Gen. Jacob F. Wolters, Charles Nagel, a 
native Texan, Erhard Guenther, Hermann Ochs, Morris 
Stern, Ernst Raba, Fred Reutzel, Otto Meerscheidt, Jesse Op- 
penheimer, Mrs. Otto Koehler, F. C. Weinert, Dr. Biesele, and 
many others have endorsed the movement. 

Mr. Speaker, the German pioneers not alone deserve this 
monument for their public service in our fight in Texas for 
liberty but for their plain, hard-working citizenship and 
orderly building. With their good traits of character, they 
also paid their taxes for the support of their Government. 
Their descendants, now numbering several hundred thou- 
sand, are proud of their heritage, but are at the same time 
good, patriotic American citizens. Many of them are the 
best leaders of Texas and substantially contribute to the 
welfare of the State and Nation. 

HISTORY OF IMPEACHMENT TRIALS | 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to include therein a 
speech I delivered myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include my speech before the 
American Judicature Society, at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, on the evening of May 6, 1936, as follows: 


A very serious mistake was made as to this part of the program. 
You should not have “picked on me”, a simple country boy, when 
my two friends, the other managers on the part of the House, 
really know something about the subject and were primarily re- 
sponsible for the success of the prosecution which resulted in the 
recent purge of the bench. I would not be true to myself nor to 
your confidence in me if I did not pay my tribute of respect to 
the Honorable Hatron W. SuMNERS, of Texas, who deserves prac- 
tically all of the credit for this achievement, who knows more 
about the law of impeachment, and who has done more to clarify 
and rectify thought on the subject, than any man I know. I 
would that he had been invited to speak, instead of the speaker 
you did select. I am at a loss as to why you have chosen a “green” 
country boy like me to speak in such august presence, on a sub- 
ject that has engaged some of the best thought of our profession. 
I am borne out in my apology by the word of the distinguished 
man to whom I have just referred. I was in Alabama when the 
House elected me as one of the managers. When I returned I 
went to the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, who had influ- 
enced the selection, I felt sure, and expressed my appreciation of 
the honor that had been done me. He said: “Don’t be getting 
the bighead about this appointment—we figured that we needed 
both feet and heads on this committee, and you are to be the 
feet!” So you have the feet of the committee before you, and I 
am bold enough to try to speak to you only because you have 
wished it on yourselves! 

You all know, I am sure, the history of impeachment trials—that 
they are the gift of Anglo-Saxon civilization. The outgrowth of 
this particular kind of trial appears in history about the fourteenth 
century, but we find it in its tribal form much further back than 
that, through several stages of development, until its emergence 
about the fourteenth century. For the last 200 years the present 
form of impeachment trial as we know it has been followed. There 
has been no change worthy of mention. Therein lies the chance 
of misapprehension that obtains in the minds of the American 
people and even of the Senate itself. Originally, and up to the time 
of the adoption of our Constitution, it was distinctly a criminal 
proceeding. The punishment ran from mere removal from office, 
through the confiscation of estate, on up to hanging, drawing, and 
quartering. With that background we borrowed from England, 
“lock, stock, and barrel”, the parliamentary system of impeachment, 
but stripped our Senate of all power to punish except by ousting. 
Therefore it has been here a mere ouster proceeding, with no ele- 
ment of a criminal trial except the form. But that form has been 
largely responsible for the error in our thinking—the fallacy that 
this procedure is criminal. The modern trend has been away from 
that conception, largely by reason of the influence of Judge 
Sumners. 

All through the history of the 12 impeachment trials that have 
been conducted in this country before the Senate of the United 
States we see the conflict between these two distinct points of 
view: (1) That it is strictly criminal in its nature, although with- 
out punishment except removal from office; (2) that it is a strictly 
civil procedure, merely to remove an unfit person from office. I 
think it is safe to say and remind ourselves that since 1912, with 
the trial of Robert W. Archbald, that ghost has been pretty well 
laid. The decision of the Senate in that case, in which no crime 
nor misdemeanor known to the criminal law was involved in any 
of the charges, removed that judge from office for misbehavior 
not amounting to crime or misdemeanor. Since then there may 
not be again a serious contest regarding the nature and innate 
character of an impeachment trial. I believe we are all agreed 
(1) that it is not in any sense of the word a criminal proceeding; 
(2) that the burden of proof is not on the prosecution to prove 
guilt “beyond a reasonable doubt”, as it is in a criminal trial; 
(3) that there is no presumption of innocence to be indulged in 
favor of the respondent, such as attends every defendant in a 
criminal court; and (4) that judges shall hold their offices only 
during good behavior. Those four, I believe, we may accept as 
recognized principles of the modern law of impeachment cases. 

In the recent Ritter trial, for the first time in the history of our 
Government, we saw a conviction on a new article in impeachment 
procedure. Contrary to what has been said, that article is not a 
summary, a catch-all, but it is the only article of impeachment 
that should ever be written. The question is not, as the Constitu- 
tion itself says, whether or not you will punish a crime, because 
that is reserved for the courts, irrespective of the outcome of the 
impeachment trial. We are all interested in the purity of the spring 
from which justice flows, the Judge on the bench. We care little 
if he be convicted of any criminal offense or no. We are tremen- 
dously concerned that one who has brought the bench into scandal 
and disrepute should be no longer permitted to disgrace it. There- 
fore there was that thought governing our pens when we wrote 
the seventh article of impeachment for the trial of Judge Ritter. 
It simply says that the comsequence of his course of conduct has 
been to bring the bench upon which he sits into disrepute. In 
support of that charge the other six articles are pointed to as in- 
stances of that course of conduct. All the other articles merely 
point the way to the conclusion. They point to sins, if you please, 
against various and sundry persons or institutions; but the chief 
sin and, as I conceive it, the only sin of which the Nation and 
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Senate and the bar need take cognizance is the one against the 
bench. This is the second contested trial that has gone through 
all the stages to conviction and removal. While there were two 
other finished impeachment trials against judges of Federal courts 
these two other judges, who have been removed, were not present— 
their cases were not defended. Of all the nine impeachments of 
Federal judges, this latest one is the only one in which conviction 
was upon an article charging this supreme sin of a judge, the sin 
against the bench. Not only is the conviction of Judge Ritter 
grounded on the bedrock of justice, but he was adjudged guilty of 
the gravest judicial sin—disgracing the bench—as charged in the 
jody article which should be used in the impeachment trial of any 
judge. 

The only other consideration to which I challenge you is: 
What of the future? We all recognize that in this day, with 
every passing hour, the duties of the Senators become more and 
more onerous. We should appreciate fully that it is too much to 
ask of the 96 Senators that they drop their public business, cease 
to function in any of the multiform ways required of them 
usually, and postpone legislation, no matter how important, for 
the time necessary to give full attention to a trial of this kind. It 
is not in any sense in criticism of the Senate of the United States 
that a change in the modus operandi is suggested. They lived 
up to the proud heritage which is theirs, gave us as splendid 
attention as could be expected, and were, as they always have 
been, the courteous gentlemen and distinguished statesmen who 
should occupy the seats of the mighty. They kept the faith. 
But the thought remains that it is asking too much of them and 
that there is no necessity for it. Omce we cease thinking of im- 
peachment as a criminal trial, we have solved the problem of 
conducting it as such by the Senate. The constitutional guaranty 
that every defendant in a criminal case must be confronted with 
the witnesses against him should not apply to an impeachment 
trial. If it is not a criminal trial, there is no necessity for bring- 
‘ng all the witnesses to testify in the presence of the whole court 
and of the accused. I should like to suggest to you as thinking 
men that no longer in this respect is it necessary to continue 
that which for 200 years has been the procedure in all impeach- 
ment trials. We could, with greater efficiency, entrust the taking 
of evidence to a committee of the Senate, taking all the evidence 
that is of vital interest in open court, and the rest by deposi- 
tion. Time would be conserved. The cost to the Government 
would be materially lessened. I am perfectly sure the Senators 
would appreciate the saving of their time and would approach the 
task with fresher energy and interest. All of the Senators would, 
of course, read all of the evidence, and their judgment would be 
just as enlightened and dependable. Such a change in procedure 
would save nine-tenths of the time of nine-tenths of the Senate. 

It is such a pleasure to have been with you, and I hope that 
your interest will bear fruit in constructive thought and effort 
which shall make more simple and certain the preservation of 
the purity, the dignity, the honor of the bench. Pull down the 
pillars of the temple of justice and we all perish. 


ISSUES OF 1936 CAMPAIGN 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a copy of an address I made before the 
Republican State convention in Nashville on May 5. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address, which I delivered before the Republican State con- 
vention in Nashville, Tenn., on May 5: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Republicans, it is certainly a very great 
privilege and pieasure for me to be with you today and behold this 
fine demonstration of militant Americanism. As I survey this 
vast audience I fancy I can read in your resolute faces that decree 
against the so-called New Deal which was pronounced against 
another regime of unbridled revelry many centuries ago—“mene, 
mene, teckel upharsin”, meaning “thou hast been weighed in the 
balances and found wanting.” 

The national campaign which confronts us presents the most 
vital and important issues to the people of the United States since 
the old Liberty Bell announced the birth of the American Re- 
public. It is not the customary quadrennial campaign of the 
past wherein two great political parties, both loyal to the hallowed 
traditions and institutions of America, vied with each other in 
patriotic rivalry for mastery. Far from it, my friends! It is a 
campaign wherein the forces of constitutional government are 
arrayed in deadly conflict against the forces of a socialistic phi- 
losophy, and upon the outcome of that issue depends the very 
existence and perpetuity of this Republic. 

In this campaign the people of this country will decide whether 
they will remain loyal to the tenets and ideals of liberty and 
justice handed down to us by an illustrious ancestry or whether 
they will wander off after the false gods of socialism and ultimate 
communism and become regimented, blueprinted, and straight- 
jacketed into a system which destroys individual initiative and 
challenges that sacred philosophy of Holy Writ that man may or 
shall “eat bread in the sweat of his own face.” 
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Under this system which has been euphoniously denominated 


the New Deal, there can be no personal independence. The state 
founded on bureaucratic government dominates everything, per- 
son and property alike. It is government by men, in amplified 
form, instead of government by law, as provided in the Consti- 
tution. 

With an autocracy in Washington which closely resembles dicta- 
torship, dominating a servile Congress and even daring to threaten 
the dignity and integrity of the Supreme Court, we wonder what 
has become of that great instrument promulgated by our fathers, 
the Constitution of the United States. With this same autocracy 
entering into competition with and coercing private industry, and 
undertaking to regulate the daily life of our entire citizenship, we 
wonder again as to what has become of the Bill of Rights in which 
we have taken such pride, and about which we have been accus- 
tomed to boast as a proud and liberty-loving people. With a 
so-called government invading the privacy of the mails and the 
great communication facilities of our land, even to the point of 
requisitioning correspondence between husband and wife, as has 
been done recently by two great governmental activities, we wonder 
what has become of the covenant in the Constitution which 
guarantees the citizen against “unreasonable search and seizure.” 

No, my friends, I repeat, this is not a campaign of rivalry between 
two great political parties such as we have been accustomed to in 
the past. It is a contest between two conflicting systems, and in 
this deadly conflict will be found, regardless of past political affili- 
ations, those who believe in the sanctity of private ownership, 
individual initiative, and personal liberty on the one side, and those 
who would set up a system similar to that of the Soviets of Russia 
on the other. 

It is already apparent that in this conflict we will find men and 
women—millions of them—who in the past have followed the 
precepts of Jefferson, Jackson, and Grover Cleveland with fa- 
natical devotion arrayed with us in our battle for the restoration 
and preservation of the American system as against this new 
order that would sabotage the charter of American liberty and 
erect on its ruins a system which would reduce us to a state of 
the rankest sort of paternalism, which inevitably leads to stark 
dictatorship. 

My friends, in the present administration we have seen the 
greatest exhibition of embezzlement of public confidence and 
misappropriation of public trust that has ever been known since 
the days of Talleyrand and Machiavelli. We have seen a man 
elected to the highest office in the gift of the Republic not only 
boldly repudiate the platform upon which he was elected but 
advocate and sponsor measures directly in conflict with said plat- 
form and his solemn preelection pledges. The question is, Will 
the people of the United States stand for this betrayal of their 
confidence? In the light of history, both remote and recent, I do 
not believe they will thus again be led like sheep to the altar. 
The American people have always demanded of a public servant 
a strict accountability of his stewardship. They have always 
disdained and condemned a breach of faith, and I don’t believe 
they will tolerate it in the present instance. 

When the National Democratic Convention met in Baltimore 
in 1844 the northwestern boundary of the United States was a 
vital issue. A serious dispute had arisen between Great Britain 
and the United States as to our northwestern boundary line, 
England insisting on the forty-ninth parallel of latitude while 
Uncle Sam said it should be 54.40. The Baltimore convention, 
by solemn resolution, pledged its nominee, who happened to be 
a distinguished Tennessean, James K. Polk, to carry out the 
contention of the United States. 

This question was the dominant, the paramount issue of the 
campaign and the Democrats adopted the famous slogan—‘Fifty- 
four forty or fight.” On this issue practically alone Mr. Polk was 
triumphantly elected. Shortly after his inauguration, however, 
John C. Calhoun, Secretary of State at the time, negotiated a treaty 
with Great Britain whereby the United States acceded to the de- 
mands of the British Empire, and the 49th parallel was agreed 
upon and is today our northwestern boundary line. The people 
of the United States were so outraged and chagrined by this breach 
of faith that Mr. Polk’s name became a byword; and notwith- 
standing the fact that during his administration the Mexican War 
was fought and won as a result of which vast and valuable territory 
was annexed to our national domain, Polk was not even considered 
for a second term, and the nominee of his party was ignominously 
defeated in the election which followed. The people of this country 
simply would not condone this downright betrayal of their con- 
fidence, and, in my judgment, the same temper permeates the fiber 
of our citizenship today. 

In 1916 Woodrow Wilson was elected President of the United 
States on the slogan that he had “kept us out of war.” As a result 
of this false and fraudulent slogan millions of votes were cast for 
him which would otherwise have been cast for the candidates of 
the opposite party. On this issue alone millions of conscientious 
Republicans stultified themselves to vote for Mr. Wilson, and he 
was elected, but by a very small majority. Yet notwithstanding 
the solemn assurance that if Wilson were elected the United States 
would be kept out of the war, within 60 days of his inauguration 
war was declared and this country was plunged into the greatest 
vortex of carnage that the world has ever known. But in 1920 the 
American people, smarting under the betrayal of 4 years before, 
went to the polls and smote “hip and thigh” the candidates of the 
party that had deliberately violated their confidence in 1916. 

In 19382 Mr. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, as a candidate of the 
Democratic Party, not only subscribed 100 percent to its plat- 
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form adopted in Chicago, which he declared was a “sacred cove- 
nant with the people”, but during the campaign he repeatedly 
solemnly asseverated his determination to strictly observe and 
discharge the mandates of that platform. The platform adopted 
by the Democratic convention in 1932 is a high-class, construc- 
tive document, and there is no doubt that it had a strong appeal 
to the voters of the country. They supported Mr. Roosevelt, con- 
fidently expecting him to carry out the provisions of that platform 
in perfect good faith, as he solemnly obligated himself many 
times to do. 

What does the record show? 

The platform adopted at Chicago in 1932 emphatically declared 
for economy in government, pledged the party to the elimination 
of bureaus and commissions, and in the most explicit and specific 
terms committed it to a 25-percent reduction in governmental 
expenses. In the very teeth of this injunction of his party his 
administration has created more than 100 bureaus and commis- 
sions, to obtain titles for which the English alphabet has been 
abused and exhausted, adding to the Government pay roll more 
than 400,000 full-time employees. In March 1933 Secretary Wal- 
lace began his administration of the Department of Agriculture 
with an organization of 26,000 employees. Up to the day that the 
Supreme Court consigned to the scrap heap the A. A. A., Wallace 
had increased this number to 66,000 full-time employees. The 
Civil Service Commission estimates the average salary of these 
Government employees as $150.50 per month. This means that 
the New Deal pays out of the taxpayers’ money to this one group 
alone an annual salary of $120,824,916. And, in addition to this 
army of full-time employees, Mr. Wallace has organized a fleld 
force of part-time employees of 115,366, drawing, according to the 
August report of the Civil Service Commission, an average of $28.83 
per person per month. This makes a grand total in this one 
Department alone of 182,355 employees, or 40,000 more than the 
entire standing Army of the United States. 

The personnel of all other governmental agencies has been aug- 
mented to similar proportions, thus further burdening the already 
exhausted taxpayers of the Nation. 

To promote the more abundant life the eminent New Deal magi- 
cians prescribed the reduction of crops, the destruction of food 
products, and the birth control of pigs and calves. They pre- 
scribed the lowering of our tariff walls and the negotiation of 
reciprocal treaties. And, behold, as a result of these nostrums 
alone, we have not only lost our foreign market, but we have 
seen the cost of living skyrocketed from 50 to 100 percent, This 
idiotic policy has not only robbed the American farmer of his 
foreign markets, but it has irreparably damaged his domestic 
market as well. Last year, 1935, under Roosevelt and the New 
Deal imports to the United States increased 24 percent, while our 
exports increased only 7 percent. 

My friends, ponder these astounding figures for a moment: In 
1932 this country sold 54,879,000 bushels of wheat to foreign 
countries, valued at $32,684,000. In 1935 this country sold to 
foreign countries only 232,965 bushels of wheat valued at $212,231. 
In 1932 the United States sold 7,886,000 bushels of corn to for- 
eign countries, valued at $2,815,000; whereas in 1935 we sold to 
foreign countries only 117,382 bushels of corn, valued at only 
$66,157. In 1932 this country purchased from foreign countries 
13,856 tons of hay valued at $96,000. In 1935 we purchased from 
foreign countries 67,171 toms of hay valued at $664,667. ‘The in- 
crease of imports from Canada to the United States is a concrete 
example of the baneful effects of these trade agreements on 
American agriculture. Permit me to give you the figures for the 
month of January 1935, as compared with January 1936: 
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And yet, in the face of this dismal and alarming picture, the 
New Dealers continue to carry on this stupid policy, which, in its 
final analysis can only spell doom to the American farmer. 

This deluge of foreign importations is by no means confined to 
agricultural products. The increase in industrial importations is 
even more ominous. For instance, in 1932, we tmported from 
Japan 58,000 square yards of bleached-cotton cloth. In 1933 we 
imported from Japan 30,000,000 square yards of this same ma- 
terial, an increase of more than 500. percent. 

When you consider that a cotton weaver in Japan is paid a 
daily wage of only 21 cents, it is easy to understand the where- 
fore. And what is true of Japan likewise applies to Germany, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, and other European and Asiatic countries 
where low standards of living and pauper wages prevail. 
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The factories and farms and the laboring classes of America 
can only be saved from this flood of cheap merchandise by an 
old-fashioned, William McKinley protective tariff. 

When Mr. Roosevelt entered upon his administration, as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress I felt obligated to support his program so 
long as it did not run counter to my conscience and my concep- 
tion of my patriotic duty. With considerable reluctance I sup- 
ported the N. R. A. in the hope that it might contribute to the 
solution of the depression and promote recovery. At that time I 
did not have the remotest dream that the administration, through 
this agency, would attempt to regiment and dominate the entire 
business structure of the Nation. At that time it never once occurred 
to me that through this instrumentality the Federal Government 
would set up a bureaucratic dictatorship in Washington and 
undertake to suspend the constitutional rights of individuals and 
prescribe what industry could or could not do to the remotest 
detail. 

The American Bar Association has recently reported that “the 
N. R. A. agency alone issued more than 10,000 pages of pronounce- 
ments intended to have the force and effect of law; that in 1 year of 
time they issued regulations and alleged laws exceeding the volumes 
of ali the Federal statutes passed during the life of the Republic.” 

As a result of the drastic provisions of the codes thus set up 
and the threat of prosecution and imprisonment thereunder, tens 
of thousands of industries and hundreds cf thousands of citizens 
submitted to the imperious dictates imposed upon them by the 
agents of our paternalistic government, and Government spies 
swarmed throughout the United States even as did the locusts and 
frogs in Egypt during the reign of Pharaoh. Many of the things 
done during this reign of terror were even more ruthless and 
destructive of liberty than anything done by Stalin, Hitler, or 
Mussolini. This high-handed tyranny was carried on in the name 
of “necessity.” One hundred and fifty years ago that great states- 
man and patriot William Pitt said: 

“Necessity is the plea for every infringement of human freedom. 
It is the argument of tyrants. It is the creed of slaves.” 

In the name of “necessity” an honest man was arrested and 
sent to jail for having hired men at a price satisfactory to them, 
to assist in repairing automobile batteries; a poor woman engaged 
in her own house in decorating tin cans to be used as flower pots 
was threatened with prosecution and forced to discontinue these 
endeavors whereby she was supporting herself and five fatherless 
children; citizens were arrested and fined for shipping the products 
of their own toil; a poor New Jersey tailor was arrested and 
thrown in prison for pressing a pair of pants for 5 cents less than 
the price fixed by the Code Napoleon of Roosevelt; men were 
threatened with fine and imprisonment for selling milk to starv- 
ing babies at a price less than that fixed by a group of milk- 
dealing autocrats; an American citizen was arrested, fined, and 
threatened with imprisonment for refusing to buy a sick chicken 
in violation of a code regulation set up by a group of arrogant 
chicken-dealer czars. 

In an attempt to go along with the administration on emergency 
measures I voted for the Triple A, which was recently “thrown out 
of the window” by the Supreme Court of the United States; but 
when I voted for it I never dreamed that it would be used as an 
engine of tyranny and oppression. When I voted for this measure 
it never occurred to me that under its authority an autocratic 
Cabinet officer would undertake to satisfy the hunger of the land 
by the cruel and inhuman slaughter of 6,000,000 suckling pigs and 
undertake to inaugurate a system of birth control among the sister- 
hood of sows of the Nation. 

When I voted for the Triple A I certainly did not realize that the 
Treasury of the United States would be exploited and prostituted 
in rewarding people for indolence by paying them for not raising 
anything. It certainly never entered my mind that two sugar 
planters would be paid over $2,000,000 for not raising sugarcane; 
that a cotton farmer in Texas would be paid over $200,000 for not 
raising cotton; and a single hog farmer would be paid $220,000 for 
not raising hogs. I never dreamed that a citizen of Kentucky who 
owned a vast farm consisting of 414 acres and who fed his hogs 
the garbage he gathered from hotels and restaurants would be paid 
the sum of $113,000 to curtail his hog production. 

More than $1,100,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money was worse than 
wasted on this scandalous crop- and stock-reduction insanity. 

Is it any wonder that Mr. Wallace declines to give publicity to 
the names and the amounts paid out of the Peoples’ Treasury to 
the recipients of this woeful and wanton extravagance? His ex- 
planation that such publicity might subject the daughters of the 
farmers receiving these fat Government checks to kidnapers shows 
the feeble state of the mentality of this prince of boondogglers. 

But as a crowning act of stupidity, a supine and complacent 
Congress, at the behest of the “brain trusters”, passed the late- 
lamented potato-control bill, better known as the “spud” bill. I 
must say, my friends, that while I sincerely desired to go along 
with the administration in its so-called recovery program, I simply 
could not swallow this piece of absurd and assinine legislation, 
and I accordingly voted against it. When it came to supporting 
a bill which would send a man to jail for raising potatoes in his 
own back yard, and which would fine and imprison an American 
mother for buying potatoes not wrapped in cellophane and not 
stamped and certified by the Secretary of Agriculture, I thought 
it was high time to call a halt. 

But, alas, my friends, the potato turned out to be entirely “too 
hot” for the administration, and the law to regulate its production 
and distribution is now no more. Under the withering ridicule 
and indignation of an outraged people, and especially under the 
threat of the vengeance of the Supreme Court, at the earnest 
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request of the White House, a pliant and submissive Congress a 
short time ago ruthlessly cut down this youthful and promising 
New Deal agency, along with its triple sisters, the cotton and to- 
bacco enactments, and now they lie alongside the three A’s and 
the blue eagle on the pitiless “cooling board”, and “none are so 
poor as will do them reverence.” 

You can imagine the chagrin and humiliation of those Congress- 
men who, under the Executive whip, voted for these un-American 
measures only a few months later, under the same lash, to be com- 
pelled to vote for their repeal. I said imagine the “chagrin and 
humiliation.” As a matter of fact, these administration Congress- 
men have become so calloused by the Executive saddle that their 
withers are so galled that they have perhaps lost their sense of 
chagrin and humiliation. 

I have supported every measure that has been proposed by the 
administration to relieve unemployment and human suffering in 
the United States, but these vast billions have been so dissipated 
in boondoggling practices that the problem has been aggravated 
rather than reduced. 

In his annual message to the Congress on January 4, 1935, the 
President said: 

“The Federal Government must and shall quit its business of 
relief. I am not willing”, said the President, “that the vitality of 
our people be further sapped by the giving of cash or market 
baskets, or a few hours of weekly work cutting grass, raking leaves, 
or picking up papers in the public parks.” 

Mark you, these are the words of the President of the United 
States—Franklin Delano Roosevelt! 

This clarion declaration was received by the joint session of the 
Congress with tremendous applause. Mark you, this announce- 
ment was made after the Congress, at the President’s request, had 
voted him the colossal sum of $3,300,000,000, which had been 
squandered with no appreciable results. 

However, since that heartening declaration was made, upon his 
urgent demand, the Congress voted him an additional $4,800,- 
000,000, most of which has already been “poured into a rat hole” 
and now he comes back asking for $1,500,000,000 more. 

Has human misery in the United States been assuaged? Only 
temporarily. True, we have had a succession of “shots in the 
arm”, but when the exhilaration following these hypodermics died 
away, another shot had to be immediately administered; and the 
poor old pump has been worn out completely by successive and 
excessive priming. 

Has unemployment been banished? Far from it. Notwith- 
standing his solemn promise during the campaign to provide a 
job for every idle man in the United States, we have practically 
as many unemployed in the United States today as we had when 
this smiling Lochinvar “came out of the East” and was inaugu- 
rated. According to a recent statement of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, there are 12,625,000 people in the United States 
out of work now, and the number is increasing daily. 

My friends, I doubt if my words will penetrate beyond the con- 
fines of this convention chamber; however, I want to say that if we 
continue this orgy of waste, this accumulation of public debt, we 
are not only headed for early inflation, but it will be a question of 
a very short time until repudiation will follow, just as it did in 
German 


When. Woodrow Wilson was inaugurated as President of the 
United States on March 4, 1913, our entire public debt was only 
$1,193,645,042. When Mr. Wilson retired from the Presidency on 
March 4, 1921, our public debt had mounted to $24,045,136,549. 
Due to the economic and businesslike methods of the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations, in 8 years this staggering public debt 
was reduced to $17,344,872,799. When Mr. Hoover left office on 
March 4, 1933, our public debt had been increased to $20,937,350,964, 
but this difference represents the financing of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Farm Board, two Federal agencies of 
sound economic merit. On April 15, 1936, due to the wild extrava- 
gance of the Roosevelt administration, our public debt aggregated 
$31,453,296,162, and, according to an estimate of Budget Director 
Bell, on June 30, 1936, our national indebtedness will be 
$34,500,000,000. 

Just how long our financial structure can stand this strain, with 
a net deficit of $10,659,171,911 as of April 15 of this year, no one 
can predict. 

The cost of government—and I refer to Federal Government 
alone—has almost doubled during the past 34% years. In 1933 the 
per-capita cost of Federal expenses was $40.91, the Federal per- 
capita tax was $179.32, and the number of persons on relief was 
20,500,000. At the present time the per capita of Federal expense 
is $75, the Federal per-capita debt $250, and the number on relief 
is 24,200,000. 

The Federal Government today is spending $20,000 every minute 
and is going in debt $10,000 every minute. We are building up a 
terrible Frankenstein of public deficit, which sooner or later, if 
continued, will overwhelm us. 

In a speech before the Congress in March 1933 President Roosevelt 
said: 

“Too often in recent history liberal government has been wrecked 
on loose fiscal policy. We must avoid this danger.” 

Recently one of the outstanding economists of the country 
sounded this emphatic 

“So far the Government has been able to borrow the $10,000 a 
minute that it is spending beyond its income—to borrow from 
wealthy investors, from insurance companies, from colleges, hos- 
pitals, and from the banks. These institutions already own over 
60 percent of the outstanding Federal Government bonds. But to 
whom does the money of these institutions belong? To 47,000,000 
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bank depositors and to 65,000,000 insurance policyholders. When 
the Government can no longer borrow to pay its current bills, then 
real inflation will begin, financial chaos will follow, and the life 

y protection of a great cross-section of the Ameri- 
can people will be wiped out.” 


In frenzied accents Mr. Roosevelt calls upon private industry to 
come to his succor. Private industry, after being browbeaten and 
bulldozed for 3 years; private industry, that has been subjected 
to the rack and the thumbscrew of governmental coercion, intimi- 
dation, and competition; private industry, that has been cowed to 
a point that it has lost its morale, and with confidence gone, is 
now expected to “turn the other cheek” and shoulder the burden 
of unemployment and recovery. I sincerely hope it responds, but 
with business demoralized and with markets completely sacrificed 
or on crutches; threatened with a tax bill which, if enacted, will 
seriously penalize their thrift and capital structure, and with no 
bona-fide assurance of Government sympathy and cooperation, the 
prospects are, indeed, desolate and gloomy. 

When I supported these gigantic appropriations for relief and 
recovery it never occurred to me that the proceeds would be 
wasted in rainbows and in b tomfoolery. It 
never entered my mind that the New Dealers would essay to emu- 
late the example of the celebrated Kanute by squandering 
millions in a futile effort to harness the Atlantic Ocean by means 
of the now famous Passamaquoddy hoax. In the face of the find- 
ings of the Army ineers that such a project is not only fan- 
tastic but impossible, these boondogglers have already spent five 
millions on Quoddy, and would go through with their iridescent 
scheme but for the avalanche of ridicule that has come up from 
all parts of the country. The hundred-and-sixty-million Florida 
canal is just as visionary, just as futile, and just as lousy. The 
“red house” settlement in West Virginia belongs in the same cate- 
gory, together with the weird and desolate homesteading of farmers 
in sight of the aurora borealis in frozen Alaska. This adventure 
has already proved to be a dismal failure, as have many others 
too numerous to mention. 

But in reciting some of these boondoggling experiments we would 
feel remiss if we did not call attention to the magnificent $25,000 
bathhouse for the use and benefit of wayward dogs at Memphis, 
Tenn. This elaborate facility, with its porcelain compartments 
and tessellated floors, is certain deserving of special notice, for it 
is there that the truant Pekinese, the poodle, the fox terrier, the 
great Dane, and the just plain dog are taken in, given a bath, a 
permanent wave, has his toenails manicured, and fed hot tamales 
and other delicacies while men, women, and children, poorly clad, 
walk the streets without food or shelter. “O ye of little faith!” 
How can you have the temerity to challenge either the wisdom or 
the righteousness of this utopian pipe dream. 

But, my friends, probably the most scandalous and reprehensible 
feature of this entire performance is the stark and repulsive fact 
that this administration is actually playing politics with human 
distress and human misery. In the administration of this so-called 
relief it is an established fact that no job of any importance may 
be held by anyone who does not subscribe 100 percent to the New 
Deal fallacy, and before one can obtain employment even as a 
common laborer he must submit to a searching catechism testing 
his political faith; and if he does not answer the questions satis- 
factorily, ‘““woe be unto him, for his name is Dennis.” 

The major part of these huge appropriations has been consumed 
in extravagant overhead, red-tape administration, fat salaries to 
the faithful, and the construction and maintenance of political 
fences at the shameless expense to those victims of the depression 
for whom it was intended. 

Political corruption in the past has been confined to local polit- 
ical subdivisions. For the first time in our history we have beheld 
the sad and d spectacle of a national organization pene- 
trating all parts of our country in a deliberate effort to debase the 
morale and debauch the people as a whole. The maladministration 
of relief has perhaps not been quite as flagrant and vulgar in Ten- 
nessee as elsewhere, but it has been bad enough here. The whole 
Nation has been shocked by the scandalous revelations recently 
brought to light in Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, West Vir- 
ginia, the State of Washington, and elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try. Rottenness and corruption of the most putrid and venal sort 
have been shown to permeate and characterize the system from 
Maine to California. The entire set-up is honeycombed with 
partisan politics and favoritism such as would have amazed Boss 
Tweed and bring a blush even to the cheeks of the Tammany Tiger. 


Listen to this: 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 14, 1936. 
Dear COMMITTEEMAN: Contact all houses in your division and get 
the names of all men on relief, also all those holding W. P. A. jobs. 
Urge them to register Democrat on March 25 or lose position. 
(Signed) CHas. McDonatp, 
Democratic Leader, Fourteenth Ward. 


Listen to this from the State of Massachusetts: 

“I have sent your name through for highway work. If you are 
not a registered Democrat, kindly visit the town clerk before 5 p.m. 
March 18 and have your designation changed to Democrat.” 

On the floor of the United States Senate 10 days ago Senator 
Ho.t, Democrat, of West Virginia, delivered a ringing speech in 
which he read scores of letters, tel , and affidavits revealing 
the sordid, wholesale abuse, and misappropriation of Federal funds 
intended for relief in his State. A letter written by a prominent 
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Democratic mayor, which was typical of the rest, was read by the 
Senator, and is as follows: 

“It is my opinion that there is not a man or woman in this 
county, regardless of affiliation, who is of ordinary common 
sense and who has made any observation whatever, that does not 
realize fully that this relief measure as it is being administered 
is deeply steeped in politics and almost void of results actually 
intended. Of course, there are many who will not openly express 
themselves, because they are fearful to do so.” 

This loathsome practice has been shown to be general through- 
out the United States, and plainly shows the depths of degrada- 
tion to which those “hell bent” on the continuation of the New 
Deal orgy will descend. In some of the States it has been the 
practice to demand 4 percent of their pay checks from W. P. A. 
workers as a political contribution. Just recently my attention 
was called to an editorial in a country newspaper in East Ten- 
nessee, in which it was asserted that such a practice was being 
enforced in the county in which the newspaper is published 

My friends, I could go on for hours reciting the crimes that have 
been committed by the present administration in Washington sub- 
versive of the rights, liberties, and welfare of the American people, 
but I must not further impose upon your patience. 

In conclusion, let me remind you again that this is not the 
customary bout between Democrats and Republicans. This is a 
battle to vindicate and preserve constitutional government. In 
Russia they sing the Internationale. If they like it, that is thei: 
misfortune. In France the welkin rings to the inspiring strains 
of the Marseillaise. That’s their privilege. In Germany it’s 
“Deutschland tiber Alles.” So mote it be. In Italy it’s “Viva Mus- 
solini”’, and that’s their affair. In England it’s “Long live the 
King’, and I have no objection to that. But here in America, for 
the sake of ourselves and for the sake of our posterity, let’s con- 
tinue to sing the Star-Spangled Banner: let’s continue our al- 
legiance to the Constitution and never falter in our faith in the 
inspired wisdom of our fathers, who set up here on these shores 
this Nation, which has survived five wars and their attendant up- 
heavals and resultant dislocation—this government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. 


THE RIGHT TO KNOW 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a 
radio address made by my colleague the gentleman from 
Michigan {[Mr. McLg£op] last Tuesday evening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following speech of Con- 
gressman CLARENCE J. McLeop, of Michigan, on the Right to 
Know, over network of the National Broadcasting Co. from 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 1936: 


Just as education is the keystone to civilization, enlightened 
public opinion is the bedrock upon which the foundation of good 
government must rest, otherwise it cannot endure as an efficient, 
responsive tool in the carving of their own destiny by a people, 

The germs of oppression and dictatorship can never thrive in the 
bright light of a well-informed public. They may sometimes gain 
a temporary foothold but will always wither and fade under the 
scorching rays of intelligent public opinion. 

The self-governing genius of the American people is found in 
our national capacity for news. Newspapers with more than 
38,000,000 circulation are printed daily in every corner of the land. 
Day and night the press agencies operate to bring latest news 
flashes to millions of homes. 

These news services are the very foundation pillars that link an 
enlightened public opinion to the structure of our Government. 
They constitute the surest safeguard for every fundamental right 
of citizenship. 

When we find someone chipping at these pillars of information, 
trying to color, to distort, or to suppress facts, we find someone 
who does not believe in the right of the people to possess the 
knowledge upon which self-government is built. 

In foreign lands public knowledge is a limited privilege. In 
our country it still remains an inalienable right, guaranteed by 
the basic law of the land. 

In spite of this sacred guaranty, we have had 3 years which 
have been made conspicuous by the destructive activities of those 
tm official life who do not believe the people have a right to know 
what is being done by their Government. 

An outstanding news commentator recently exposed efforts by 
the President to influence newspaper owners and publishers to 
discontinue articles criticizing waste and mistakes of the New Deal. 
As we know, the President failed in those attempts. He did not 
stop there, however; and to use that writer’s own words as they 
appeared in a recent newspaper, I quote: 

“The President has set in motion a campaign to discredit, if 
possible, the effectiveness of those Washington correspondents who 
write articles critical of his administration.” 
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This astounding revelation is one of the most recent develop- 
ments in the New Deal campaign to void the people’s right to 
know what is being done by their public servants. 

Some time ago a resolution was adopted by the Board of In- 
vestigation in the Department of Commerce, exposing the short- 
comings of the Department and censuring its officials for oppos- 
ing legislation to prevent repetition of the Morro Castle and Mo- 
hawk disasters, in which hundreds of lives were sacrificed. 

The officials responsible for the release of this resolution to the 
press were summarily dismissed from office without even a hear- 
ing, in spite of their civil-service status. 

It will be recalled that 2 years ago Mr. Roosevelt tried to take 
business leaders into camp by the creation of a Business Advisory 
Council for the Department of Commerce. This Council was to 
meet periodically, study conditions, and put its conclusions into 
printed form. It has done so; but have any of those reports 
been made public by the administration? No; they have not. 
One found its way out of the secret archives of the Department 
of Commerce, but, I repeat, it did not reach the newspapers with 
the consent of the Roosevelt administration. 

Most of us will remember that only a few months ago Mr. Roose- 
velt was announcing over the radio, at press conferences, and 
everywhere else, that the Treasury deficits were growing smallcr. 
But what have we learned since? Only a week ago Secretary Mor- 
genthau appeared before the Senate Finance Committee to testify 
concerning the pending tax legislation which Mr. Roosevelt had 
previously declared would not be necessary. Mr. Morgenthau 
could not well discuss the need for revenue without answering 
questions concerning the Treasury’s condition. Quite unwillingly, 
I believe, Mr. Morgenthau let the fact be known that the prospects 
of the Treasury in this fiscal year include a probable deficit of 
$5,966,000,000, the largest deficit in peacetime history. 

Because of his first-hand knowledge, Gen. Johnson Hagood a 
short time ago was requested by a congressional committee to give 
his opinion on Federal-relief spending. He gave the committee 
his honest views on the administration’s policy of waste, which 
policy made it almost impossible for him to secure funds for 
essential repairs while the supply of money was plentiful for 
needless garden walks and other frills. His subsequent persecution 
by Mr. Roosevelt for merely telling the truth will remain as one 
of the dark stains on the record of this New Deal venture. 

Last September the Department of Agriculture compiled a thor- 
ough study intended for public consumption entitled “Cotton Pro- 
duction in the United States.” Because various sections of this 
study contained devastating disclosures showing the harmful re- 
sults of the A. A. A. with respect to cotton and agricultural labor, 
the original document was quickly suppressed, even though it had 
been signed by the Secretary of Agriculture himself. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the carefully revised report 
which was finally made public contained none of the facts which 
exposed the blunders of the New Deal agricultural program. The 
facts surrounding the suppression of this document would still be 
one of the many dark secrets of the present administration were 
it not for a resolution introduced in the Senate last February 
calling for a copy of the true and original, uncensored and unex- 
purgated document. 

The Washington bureaucrats are fast assuming the airs of abso- 
lute autocrats. What is being done by the people’s Government 
with the people’s money is becoming more and more of a mystery. 

All through the 32 months since Mr. Roosevelt took office we, 
the public, have been told just as little as possible about the inner 
and experimental workings of our Government, unless—and I want 
to emphasize this—that the facts which were turned over to the 
propaganda machine for distribution showed information which 
could be used by the New Dealers in their incessant policy of 
deception and gross exaggeration. 

The public today would not know of the huge sums of money 
paid to a few of the friendly and wealthy individuals and cor- 
porations out of the funds appropriated for the farmers, if it had 
not been for the stubborn and determined fight recently waged 
in the Senate. This fight forced the Secretary of Agriculture to 
disclose what was being done with this money, the people’s money, 
presumably appropriated only and exclusively for needed farm 
relief. 

The whole mantle of secrecy and suspicious aversion to legiti- 
mate requests for information, which hangs like a pall over Wash- 
ington today, is so utterly alien to every American principle that 
it is difficult for us to realize that it exists, even when we are con- 
fronted with the undeniable proofs. 

Who is there today, however, except a select little clique of New 
Deal leaders, who can tell what is being done with the $2,000,000,000 
of the people’s money which was turned over to the Secretary of 
the Treasury to manipulate as he sees fit for stabilization purposes? 

Who is there, outside of the New Deal high command, who can 
tell what information of vital interest to the people is contained 
in the countless suppressed reports on Government activities? 

Every few days we in Washington hear of some new instance 
where still another Government report has been suppressed. These 
frequent rumors create suspicion. The reason for the suspicion is 
found in the fact that every time one of these suppressed reports 
leaks into the newspapers, information exposing more New Deal 
fiction and blunders is invariably found. 

Instances of suppression, where facts have been deliberately with- 
held that should be known to the people, are too numerous to 
describe in detail. 

Even requests by representatives of the people in Congress for 
essential information to help in formulating new legislation run 
up against the stone wall of New Deal arrogance and suppression. 
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The Congress has been considering another huge appropriation 
bill to provide relief for those in distress. Last summer, the 
President requested his close personal friend, Gen. Hugh Johnson, 
one of the originators of the New Deal, to administer Federal 
relief in New York City. Upon completion of his term of service, 
General Johnson submitted a report on Federal relief spending 
which was promptly suppressed. It was suppressed because it 
‘contained many derogatory facts about waste and relief spending 
that did not provide relief, and, further, because these facts of 
corrupt waste, if known to the people, would further arouse 
righteous indignation. 

So that the Congress might institute corrective measures for 
the truly important problem of greater relief for the needy, I 
introduced a resolution of inquiry, requesting that the House of 
Representatives be furnished with a copy of this report. The 
resolution was promptly rejected by the subservient New Deal 
majority. 

During the present Congress there have been 23 requests for 
information made under the “resolution of inquiry” rule of the 
House of Representatives. All but three of these requests have 
been promptly suppressed by the present Roosevelt-controlled 
Congress. 

There is no real difference in the type of suppression that tries 
to Keep information from the press and the censorship that keeps 
facts from the people’s representatives in Congress. Both keep 
the people ignorant of the facts which they are entitled to know. 

To those who may still feel inclined to doubt that their security 
and the security of those near and dear to them is being threat- 
ened by the New Deal’s long succession of blunders, I would like 
to suggest that the present week is a most opportune time for 
reflection. This week, having been dedicated to social security 
in its truest sense, it is most fitting that a careful inventory be 
taken at this time of those actions of the administration which 
have a bearing on the security of the people. 

This week, above all other weeks of the year, has been set aside 
as life-insurance week, a week of meditation on not only our own 
social security but the social security of our dependents. 

You, Mr. Citizen, who labor for a living, what is your life- 
insurance policy worth, the policy that you have been buying for 
the past number of years, buying with hard-earned dollars worth 
100 cents, buying with the thought of the social security you were 
hoping to bequeath your closest kin, your aged wife, your de- 
pendent children; what is that policy going to be actually worth 
in real value when it is finally surrendered? We know today that 
the 100-cent dollar that you were investing in, and investing with, 
is only worth 59 cents. 

Insurance week is, indeed, the time to meditate, and meditate 
well, while we still have time to pick up the threads of real se- 
curity before the insane antics of the Roosevelt administration 
entangles them to the point where social security will become only 
a@ vague myth of tradition. 

I know that it is only human to make honest mistakes. is- 
takes cannot remain honest, however, when they are repeated time 
and time again under the deceptive cloak of secrecy. We must 
remember that the security of an entire nation of nearly 130,- 
000,000 people is at stake, and we must not forget that that 
security depends in a large degree upon the ability of the people 
to exercise their inherent right of suffrage, to correct mistakes in 
matters of government. That ability and that inherent right to 
correct is shattered when the people lose their right to know about 
their Government and their public servants. 

I am not one of those alarmists who believe that we have already 
lost that right. 

Neither am I one of those who, blind to the unmistakable trend 
of events, refuses to see the ultimate danger that lies in the ever- 
growing campaign being waged by the New Dealers to hide their 
blunders and allow the people to see only the favorable side of the 
policies and actions of their public servants. 

In this address I am not going into the numerous costly mistakes 
Mr. Roosevelt’s New Deal administration is making—I am point- 
ing out briefly something far more serious than administrative 
blunders—something now only in its infancy, but something, my 
friends, that if permitted to mature, will prove fatal to our right 
to know; and, of course, if that happens, freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, and every other form of freedom guaranteed by 
the Constitution will become a hollow mockery. 

The situation calls for a vigorous and continuous counterattack 
on Official threats against the people’s right to know. If the long 
struggle for this basic right teaches one thing more than another, 
it is that constant vigilance is the price we must pay if we wish 
to retain those cherished heritages that are the birthright of every 
American. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I wonder now that we 
have declared at least a temporary armistice if we could not 
blanket these requests? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which to extend their own 
remarks in the REcorp. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would that include one’s own remarks made over the radio? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 
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The gentleman from Alabama asks unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days within which to 
extend their own remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE BRIG. GEN. ROBERT H. DUNLAP 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 7110) to authorize 
the President to bestow the Congressional Medal of Honor 
upon Brig. Gen. Robert H. Dunlap with a Senate amend- 
ment, and concur in the Senate amendment. I may say by 
way of explanation that this merely amends the title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, may I ask if this is the bill which passed the House 
authorizing the conferring of the Navy Cross instead of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to authorize the President 


to bestow the Navy Cross upon Brig. Gen. Robert H. Dunlap, 
United States Marine Corps, deceased.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CASTELLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on next Monday, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, I 
may be permitted to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Monday next, at the conclusion of the address of 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CasTELLow!, I may ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION IN MISSOURI 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, on the day the deficiency 
bill was passed Mr. SHort, of Missouri, in the course of his 
remarks was permitted to place in the Recorp a letter he 
received from R. Newton McDowell, a general contractor, 
whose headquarters are at Kansas City, in which he criti- 
cized the Works Progress Administration in my State. Mr. 
Speaker, I am one Member of Congress who has faithfully 
tried to keep politics out of relief work. I feel that no mat- 
ter who applies for a job, if the applicant comes within the 
policy of W. P. A., then every effort should be made to 
place the applicant regardless of politics. In every letter I 
have written to those applying for such work I have told the 
writer a letter from a Congressman is not and should not be 
sufficient to secure an applicant work. I take the position 
we appropriated the money for people in distress and I want 
to see it spent for people who are in need. 

When I received the same letter from Mr. McDowell I 
sent it to the Administrator of W. P. A. in Missouri, asking 
for an explanation, and I have received his reply. I have 
talked with Mr. SHort, and he agrees that I should place 
the letter in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert the letter 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 


There was no objection. 
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The letter referred to follows: 


FEDERAL WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., April 1, 1936. 
Hon. JOHN J. CocHRAN, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN COCHRAN: I wish to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of March 30 enclosing file you received from R. Newton 
McDowell regarding W. P. A. set-up in Missouri. 

I have read enclosures carefully and want to state that Mc- 
Dowell is very careless about the way he handles facts of the 
case. We have been trying to get McDowell to take W. P. A. em- 
ployees off our pay rolls and put them to work on his contract 
jobs, but this he seems adverse toward doing; having made some 
wild promises at the time certain county-bond elections were being 
voted. 

Mr. McDowell would rather criticize than be helpful. As far 
as criticism is concerned, I think constructive criticism is good 
for any program, but, knowing McDowell as I do, I am always 
looking for McDowell’s angle, and after this is once located you 
can generally put your finger on the trouble. 

Mr. McDowell fell out with the Works Progress Administration 
program when I said “no” on a proposition that was set up in 
the following manner: 

I am quoting from a letter that Mr. McDowell wrote to Mr. 
P. H. Danielis, division engineer of the State highway department, 
July 1, 1935: 

“As you probably understand, the relief program is worked out 
on a basis of $1,150 per year per man, which includes his pay 
of $32 per month, with a balance left to pay for supplies, etc. 
In our case, we would be furnishing a plant, switch tracks, 
stock-pile sites, steamboat, barges, and all necessary equipment to 
handle this tonnage. The State would pay $9,200 in freight on 
the stone moving to Weldon Springs, with no freight to be paid 
for sand. In short, by using Mr. Murray's organization. and our 
facilities, which will be paid for by the Government, you will 
be furnished with 78,000 tons of sand and stone in stock piles 
at sg of use for the very ridiculous price of about 11 cents 
per ton. 

“It strikes others, as well as myself, that Mr. Murray will be 
hard put to find worth-while projects, and I believe this one fills 
the bill. None of us yet are certain as to how these projects are 
to be initiated, but if this one appeals to you, it seems to me that 
the logical method would be for you to put this project up to Mr. 
Murray’s organization in St. Louts.” 

Also, quoting from statement attached to McDowell’s letter of 
July 1, 1935: 

“Total of 400 men employed for 3 months in producing and haul- 
ing to stock-pile sites at Weldon Springs of 78,000 tons of material 
for bridge and 40 TR—46,000 tons of stone and 32,000 tons of sand. 
The relief program permits an allowance of $1,150 per year per man 
to cover wages and materials. On this basis, 400 men for 3 months’ 
work would afford an allowance of $114,000, of which each man for 
this period would receive $96, or a total labor bill of $38,400, leav- 
ing a balance available to pay us for our facilities about $76,000. 

“The State will pay freight rate of 20 cents per ton on 46,000 
tons, or $9,200—no freight on sand. We will be paid $76,000 for 
services rendered to the Government.” 

I could not see my way clear to paying McDowell $76,000 for 
alleged “services rendered to the Government.” 

In the case of the Glasgow Special Road District in Howard 
County, in which county McDowell says he has a contract, I have 
a statement from the three commissioners of the Glasgow Special 
Road District, L. 8S. Jackson, F. L. Ferguson, and Rice A. Maupin, 
that McDowell made threats to them that if they did not vote a 
bond issue and spend the bond issue through P. W. A., he would 
see that no roads were built in the Glasgow Special Road District. 
Work in this district is being performed by the W. P. A. at this 
time, and the other day Mr. McDowell decided that the W. P. A. 
workers on quarry project of this special road district were just 
the type of men that he wanted on his job and offered to take 
these men off W. P. A. rolls, when we have plenty more on the 
rolls exactly the same as those he selected. 

We now have in operation in the State of Missouri over 1,100 
projects, some of which are working in the immicdiate vicinity 
where McDowell has contracts; and while I have not personally 
gone over the projects in that locality, my reports from this terri- 
tory indicate that the work we are doing with W. P. A. labor is 
better than the work being done under contract by McDowell. 

I wish to thank you for your inquiry in this matter, and am 
returning herewith papers forwarded with your letter. 

Very truly yours, 
MatrHew S. Murray, 
State Administrator. 


THE LATE HARRY C. STEVENS 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Mr. Speaker, I feel that it is appro- 
priate that we should take note of the passing of Harry C. 
Stevens, the dean of Washington newspaper correspondents, 
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who, for 42 years, represented the Minneapolis Journal at the 
Nation’s Capital. He died last Sunday and on yesterday was 
carried to his rest by Members of this House and former asso- 
ciates in the press gallery. 

For two generations Mr. Stevens saw and recorded history 
in the making. He was the friend and confidant of every 
man who has served as a Representative or a Senator from 
Minnesota and its neighboring States since 1892, when he 
joined the staff of the Journal—the only newspaper on which 
he ever worked. 

Among his old cronies were such men as Senator Knute 
Nelson, whose memory my State reveres; “Uncle Joe” Can- 
non, who once held tight the reins of this House; and Her- 
schel V. Jones, the late publisher of the Journal, to whom he 
was more than an able and trusted employee. 

He knew Elihu Root, William A. Day, and many other 
Cabinet members intimately, and as a journalist saw the pro- 
cession of Presidents from Benjamin Harrison to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

He wrote the day-by-day history of Washington during 
two wars and noted the steps by which a half-grown nation 
marched to empire. He witnessed also the steady develop- 
ment of the Federal Government from its once modest 
proportions into the present labyrinth of departments and 
bureaus; and because he had watched the growth he knew 
and understood, as few others, its structure and functions. 
He “covered” President Coolidge during the latter’s vacation 
in the Black Hills and was one of the newspapermen who 
stood in line and received the little slips of paper on which 
was typed the wise, though cryptic, announcement, “I do not 
choose to run in 1928.” 

As a newspaperman Mr. Stevens was always alert and vigi- 
lant. He was also dependable; he was never known to have 
violated a confidence. He was never harsh in his criticisms. 
He was generous with his time and means. A coworker of 
many years, who knew him well, pronounced the finest pos- 
sible eulogy on Harry C. Stevens when he said, “He came as 
near to living the Golden Rule as any person I have ever 
known.” 

MOBILIZING THE RELIEF VOTE 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and to include a 
radio address I made the other night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an address that I made over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on Monday, May 11, as 
follows: 


The still increasing relief burden of the cities and States is 
today our most pressing national problem. 

What shall we do to bring this terrific expense within the 
limits of our national ability to pay? 

Relief is the central factor in our urgent budget problem. 

And our grievously unbalanced Federal Budget is the very core 
of our continued economic stagnation in the heavy industries. 

Thus the New Deal's relief squandering is a principal obstacle 
to sound and sustained business recovery. 

As a member of the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives I have had occasion recently to survey the 
whole picture of Federal relief administration anew. 

It is apparent to all that Roosevelt economic policies assure a 
heavy Federal relief load for a long time to come. But I am 
convinced that this burden might be reduced by half by the 
single act of purging the Federal relief machinery of political 
patronage. 

The evidence adduced in our committee hearings establishes 
beyond all question that, as now administered, the relief agencies 
are shot through with corroding and paralyzing political spoils. 
No State, no city, no county has escaped this blight. Political 
patronage, both in jobs and material contracts, has reduced the 
W. P. A. program and the Resettlement Administration to purely 
political organizations for the duration of the campaign. Our 
evidence discloses further that the C. C. C. camps are heavily 
loaded with political appointees. 

This survey of the situation indicates clearly to my mind that 
adequate relief, if efficiently administered through nonpolitical 
agencies, could be managed with about half of the amount now 
being spent from the Federal Treasury. Let the relief dollar go 
for relief—not for politics, 
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The way out is to return the administration of relief to State 
boards wholly nonpartisan in character, responsible directly to 
the respective Governors. All administrative matters then would 
be handled within the States and counties. The Federal spoils- 
men would have no appointive power in any State relief organiza- 
tion. 

A Republican amendment to the new relief bill, designed to 
accomplish this objective, was promptly rejected by the Demo- 
cratic majority of the House last Friday. 

But only by this method can the present deplorable waste, cor- 
ruption, and inefficiency be eliminated, and the administrative 
overhead reduced to a reasonable percentage of the relief outlay. 

There is no question in the mind of anyone familiar with pres- 
ent conditions, but that at least one-third of the current Federal 
relief allocations are dissipated in the baldest political activity, 
aimed at the perpetuation of New Dealism. 

Here is a letter from a Democratic ward leader in Philadelphia 
to his precinct lieutenants. It is dated March 14, 1936, just 10 
days before the Pennsylvania primary registrations. I read from a 
photostatic copy of the letter: 

“Deak COMMITTEEMAN: Contact all houses in your division and 
get the names of all men on relief, also all those holding W. P. A. 
jobs. Urge them to register Democrat on March 25 or else lose 
their jobs. 

“Sincererly yours.” 


That letter is signed by a recognized Democratic leader of the 
fourteenth ward in Philadelphia. 

And here is another letter dated April 13, 1936. It is addressed 
to a citizen in Philadelphia who had applied for a W. P. A. job. 
He had sent his application to a Democratic Member of the United 
States Senate in Washington. The letter I have before me is 
signed by the Senator’s secretary. Here are the last two para- 
graphs, on the official stationery of the United States Senate: 

‘This matter is handled entirely by Hon. Edward N. Jones, State 
administrator, Works Progress Administration, Harrisburg, Pa. 

“I would, therefore, suggest that you contact your local Demo- 
cratic leaders with a view to having them recommend your ap- 
pointment to Mr. Jones who will, I feel sure, give your application 
and their recommendation every possible consideration.” 

Here is a frank confession that the way to a W. P. A. job is to 
“contact your local Democratic leaders with a view to having them 
recommend your appointment.” 

Now this is not a partisan document. Every time the New Deal 
is exposed the jobmaster general cries “propaganda.” But the 
letter I have just quoted is written on the official stationery of 
the United States Senate. It offers prima-facie evidence that to- 
day the administration of relief is a part of the Democratic politi- 
cal preparation for the Presidential campaign. 

One letter from Philadelphia demands that every W. P. A. worker 
register Democratic. The other tells how to get on the relief rolls 
through political appointment of “your local Democratic leaders.” 

Nor is this sort of political corruption in the relief machinery 
confined to Pennsylvania. Here is a case from New Jersey. 

A young man applied for a position in the C. C. C. organization. 
He wanted to be an instructor in physical education. So far as 
the record reveals he was admirably qualified by training and 
experience. Omitting all names, I now read the letter the appli- 
cant received from the Federal officer in charge: 

“In reply to your letter of April 22; as stated in my letter of 
April 8, this office is unable under binding Federal instructions to 
consider any nontechnical man for appointment to the super- 
visory work in the C. C. C. camps unless his name is certified to 
us on the so-called advisers’ list from Washington. 

“This is the list of names submitted by Senator and 
Democratic Representatives in Congress from New Jersey to the 
Federal administration for employment in this C. C. C. activity. 
The only way in which you can put yourself in a position to secure 
employment, therefore, is by making arrangements to have Sena- 
tor or one of the Democratic Congressmen request that 
your name be put on this advisors’ list.” 

There you have an epitome of the high humanitarian purposes 
which guide the day-to-day administration of this gigantic relief 








rogram. 
. If there were no other evidence tn the entire United States, 
these three letters would fully substantiate the charge that Fed- 
eral relief has been disgracefully warped and distorted for political 
purposes, But the record is literally brimming with other evidence 
to the same point. 

On April 16, for example, the administrator for the State of 
Washington was removed from office following revelation that he 
had gathered from relief workers under his jurisdiction a cam- 
paign fund of more than $3,000 in cash. 

Charges of the same nature have been aired on the floor of the 
Senate or House of Representatives in relation to relief work in 
West Virginia, Colorado, Illinois, Ohio, California, Maine, Indiana, 
Nevada, and Oregon. 

The shocking situation in West Virginia several weeks ago be- 
came a focal point of national attention. Following a personal 
investigation on the scene, Senator Hott, a New Deal Democrat, 
once described W. P. A. in his own State in these words on the 
floor of the United States Senate: 

“There is only one way to identify the W. P. A. in West Virginia 
and that is to say it is a horrible mess. * * * I charge the 
W. P. A. in West Virginia with being full of politics, with being 
extravagant and wasteful and with a thorough censorship and 
spy system to prevent any complaint.” 
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At another point in the debate Senator Hott read this letter, 
which had been sent out from the State administrator’s office to 
one of the county supervisors: 

“I hand you herewith a list of doctors in Ohio County. Kindly 
separate the Democrats from the Republicans and list them in 
order of priority, so we may notify our safety foremen and com- 
pensation men as to who is eligible to participate in case of 
injury.” 

- due course one of these lists of doctors came back to State 
headquarters with this heading: “List of county doctors—Demo- 
cratic doctors are listed on the left-hand side and Republicans 
on the right.” 

Now, this was a list of local doctors subject to call in emer- 
gencies on any of the West Virginia W. P. A. jobs—a part of the 
Federal responsibility under the Workmen’s Compensation Stat- 
utes. “The Democratic doctors are listed on the left’! 

It must be understood, of course, that if on some stormy night 
no Democratic doctor were available a Republican physician prob- 
ably would be eligible for call. But the relief spoilsmen have 
taken every possible precaution against that dreadful crisis. 

“The Democratic doctors are listed on the left.” 

Two weeks ago the American Institute of Public Opinion polled 
the Nation on this question: “In your opinion, does politics play 
a part in the handling of relief in your locality?” 

Tens of thousands of ballots were distributed. They went to 
every State in the Union. They were returned by men and women 
in every walk of life. Democrats and Republicans were polled in 
exactly the proportion of their voting strength in the several 
States. The composite answer presents a reliable cross-section of 
national opinion on the question. And here are some of the 
returns: 

The vote in Arkansas was 83 percent yes. In New Jersey the 
vote was 78 percent in the affirmative; in West Virginia it was 77 
percent; Louisiana, 76 percent; Rhode Island, 76 percent; Missis- 
sippi, 75 percent; Washington, 73 percent; Massachusetts, 72 per- 
cent; Oklahoma, 71 percent. 

So the figures run through every State. Not one State returned 
a majority vote in the negative. In every one of the 48 States, 
the majority opinion prevails that the relief agencies are operat- 
ing as a part of the Democratic national campaign—a campaign 
kept going largely by these fabulous grants of relief money from 
the Federal Treasury. 

A more flagrant trafficking in human need is not to be found 
in all the pages of American 

A more wanton corruption of a noble humanitarian principle is 
not to be found in all the annals of the American people. 

Even the men and women on relief are convinced that politics 
dominates these relief agencies. The national poll I have just 
cited was further analyzed according to the controlling economic 
interest of the voters. Ballots cast by persons on relief showed 
that 49 percent voted “yes” on the question of political administra- 
tion; and farmers voted 70 percent “yes.” These are the groups 
which actually have had personal contact with the relief ma- 
chinery. No groups are in a better position to know the truth 
concerning political influences at work in the relief pork barrel. 

The inevitable result of all of this political pay-roll padding in 
the relief agencies, of course, is a terrific burden of waste. 

Incompetence knows no rule of action save to squander through. 

Turned loose to fatten in the lush pastures of pork, political 
bureaucrats have but one rule of conduct—to spend $2 where $1 
would do the work. 

In his testimony, 2 weeks ago, before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, W. P. A. Administrator 
Harry Hopkins presented detailed figures showing that for every 
$972 spent on work relief last year, only $600 actually was paid 
into the hands of the W. P. A. workers. The balance of $372 
went for supervision, administrative expenses, materials, equip- 
ment, and other overhead. 

In some States the administrative expenses ran as high as 18 
percent of the total relief outlay. 

Compare this with the experience of the American Red Cross, 
which computes 3 percent as an adequate administrative overhead 
in relief work. 

In W. P. A. the difference of 15 percent must be charged to the 
cruel political bureaucracy which is diverting relief funds to the 
partisan purposes of the Roosevelt campaign. 

And there is another very disturbing consideration in this pic- 
ture today, namely, that the more business recovery we have, the 
greater grows our relief bill. 

Of course, it does not make sense; but the figures are from Mr. 
Hopkins’ latest report. Total relief expenditures from all sources 
for the calendar year 1933 were $792,910,000. 

For the calendar year 1934 they were $1,476,372,000—almost 
double. 

And in 1935 they were $1,756,375,000. 

At this moment these expenditures (from all sources) are run- 
ning at the rate of a little more than $2,000,000,000 for the cal- 
endar year 1936. 

When Mr. Hopkins made his first national survey in July 1933 he 
found 3,908,068 relief cases—each case representing a family or un- 
attached person. That was the beginning of the gigantic New Deal 
venture in plain and fancy boondoggling. 

But by January 1935, after 18 months of Roosevelt recovery, Mr. 
Hopkins’ rolls carried 5,272,472 cases! 

These figures present the whole lamentable story of political re- 
lief. The greater the recovery, the greater the relief load. 
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Can this scheme of management be explained in any terms save 
the terms of incompetence, prodigious squandering of the public 
funds, and gross political corruption? 

In these terms alone can New Deal relief be explained—but in no 
terms known to the heart of humanity can this political diversion 
of relief funds be justified or defended. 

Relief according to the needs of the political precinct is shocking 
to the American tradition of faithful public service and offensive to 
every instinct of public morals. 

I, for one, do not believe that the American Nation can ratify this 
sorry record. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Monday next, after the reading of the Journal and 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s desk and following 
the address of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CasTELLOW] 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], I 
may be permitted to address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, and I shall not object in this instance, but we are 
getting along toward the close of the session. Tiere are a 
great many Members who have bills pending on the Consent 
Calendar, and they are arxious to have these hills acted 
upon. I hope no further request will be made ¢o address 
the House on Monday next, so that ample time m*y be pro- 
vided to dispose of bills on the Consent Calendar: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the requpst of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PROTECTING OUR FOREIGN SERVICE ABROAD? 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. SpeaMer, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House for, one-half 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the reanfst of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ‘isk unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks wit. reference 
to Addis Ababa and to also include a letter from} ‘he Secre- 
tary of State which has been made public. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the reafest of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the risht to ob- 
ject, has not that letter of the Secretary of Stat# been in- 
corporated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD heretofo#e? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No; but it has een made 
public. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the req¢est of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? Y 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leaves to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the follogring letter 
from the Secretary of State to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Reprtisentatives: 


DEPARTMENT oF §iTaTE, 
Maj 11, 1936. 


2 
3 


‘ 


‘ 


The Honorable Sam D. MCREYNOLDs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Drar Mr. McREYNOLDS: I have received Mr. Pi irnes’ letter 
of May 7, 1936, transmitting a copy of House Resolution 504 re- 
questing (1) information regarding the steps taken t« protect the 
American Legation at Addis Ababa and American citriens in that 
capital and (2) copies of all communications exchan*ed between 
the Department and the Legation at Addis Ababa rezarding the 
recent looting and action taken or proposed to be tacen in con- 
nection therewith. 

In reply, I submit the following: 

(1) According to an official report from the Amerti:an Legation 
at Addis Ababa dated February 25, 1935, the followi3:g American 
nationals were resident in Ethiopia on that date. ‘,hese figures 
include men, women, and children: ; 





In employ of United States Government__._-.....-. i. domnahemnarn 3 
SIND icc eeteneietivaskctnits tian ts inithniindasintaitaiasaniaectatinlan tint ian! sismannaniita 108 
SN mag o<cnigneinpeathtsomnrlmnndimomagmpnnebnnmentnnat ‘ncaaineiaubines 116 

cers taatahenmedsipantgeniaceumninnnin Densentinitinindmensntnapnainmiernineneaansio 127 


Virtually all of the persons listed under this leading were 
colored citizens. Practically all of them were indigent and unable 
to leave the country. As it was considered that thy would be 
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Approximately one-half of these missionaries resided in the cap- 
ital, while the other half were scattered through mission stations 
in the provinces. Many of these stations were from 2 to 3 weeks’ 
travel by caravan from the capital. 

The question of the protection of American citizens in Ethiopia 
first arose early in May 1935, when the Department took up the 
matter with the American Embassy at London and suggested 
that the Embassy endeavor informally to ascertain what steps 
were being taken by the British Government for the possible pro- 
tection of its nationals. The Foreign Office expressed the view 
that foreigners in Ethiopia would be protected as long as the 
Emperor remained in power, but that difficulties would be likely 
to arise in case of his overthrow. The Foreign Office stated at 
the same time that in case it became necessary to evacuate for- 
eigners from Ethiopia it would be glad to instruct its Legation 
at Addis Ababa to do everything it could to assist in the evacua- 
tion of American nationals there. 

Upon receipt of this information the Department instructed 
the American Chargé d’Affairs at Addis Ababa by telegram to 
consult in strict confidence with the missionary leaders and re- 
port the earliest date on which American nationals could evacuate 
the capital. Bearing in mind the above-mentioned offer of the 
British Foreign Office and in view of the fact that the personnel 
of the American Legation consisted at that time of only three 
unmarried American nationals, the Department advised the Chargé 
d’Affaires that it assumed arrangements could be made with the 
British Minister for the evacuation in case of necessity of those 
three officials. 

On June 29 the Chargé reported that those missionaries who 
were prepared to leave could do so at once and that he had 
recommended an immediate evacuation of outlying mission 
stations. 

On July 2, 1935, the Department instructed the Chargé d’Af- 
faires confidentially but urgently to advise all American mission- 
aries in the capital to leave immediately and to give similar advice 
regarding missionaries in the provinces unless there was sound 
reason for believing they were not in danger. He was instructed 
to stress the fact that the continued presence of American na- 
tionals in Ethiopia was likely to prove embarrassing to this Gov- 
ernment. At the same time the Department addressed letters 
to the home mission boards in the United States urging them to 
withdraw their personnel from Ethiopia. 

On July 6, 1935, the Chargé d’Affaires reported that all mis- 
sionaries had been advised as instructed, but that the chief dif- 
ficulty in their departing was lack of funds and absence of in- 
structions from the home boards. The Department immediately 
advised the home mission boards of this situation and urged 
them to supply their personnel with funds to withdraw from 
Ethiopia. The Chargé stated that he had again urged the clos- 
ing of all mission stations. He also reported that he had dis- 
cussed the situation with the Emperor who had promised all 
possible protection to American nationals and had agreed to 
inform the Chargé frankly if a crisis should arise. 

Late in July it learned that the German Government had re- 
quested that the British Legation in Addis Ababa extend protec- 
tion to German nationals in case of necessity. It was also learned 
at this time that the British Government had requested permis- 
sion of the Ethiopian Government to increase its usual guard 
of 10 men and 1 officer by something over 100 additional men 
and officers. This permission was refused, but nevertheless 148 
officers and men of an Indian regiment were dispatched to Ethiopia 
and arrived in Addis Ababa on September 7, 1935. They brought 
with them extensive arms, ammunition, and supplies. 

The French and British Ministers at Addis Adaba had mean- 
while come to an understanding that the extra British troops 
would be stationed at the capital, while French troops would be 
stationed at Diré Dawa where the shops of the largely French- 
owned railway were located. Eventually French troops arrived at 
Diré Dawa on October 6, 1935. 

At this point it should be stated that except for the British, 
French, and Italian Legations, which for some years had main- 
tained in Addis Adaba small guards of their native colonial 
troops, all other legations relied upon the employment of native 
guards. Thus, prior to the outbreak of hostilities, the American 
Legation had available the following personnel for guard purposes: 


CI cic ilies tices ining ierles 6 
I osivvicien teenie ntti ich <thdsloninigeea mmc nsaieatacnaitinttbitis 4 
COO ini etch ttl rinse taleceeiriiaemittaanin canta nncsoatisananiag aint ieee 1 

I a iiss ini nincteee cits itestisenitnnvitstiaittnises tanheaeianiienabadimsaeteatmallihalae 11 


Upon the arrival of four American naval radio operators on 
October 14, 1935, the defensive strength of the Legation was of 
course increased by these trained naval men. The three unmarried 
officials of the Legation at that time stationed in Addis Ababa 
were naturally also prepared to defend themselves in case of 
necessity. 

The following arms and ammunition, furnished by the War 
Department, had for some years been available to the Legation: 


particularly helpless in case of trouble, they were repatriated 
during the summer and autumn of 1935 through funds obtained 
from a private source. It was necessary to obtain such funds 
privately since no appropriation is available for repatriating in- 
digent American nationals. 
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On January 20, 1936, the Chargé d’Affaires at Addis Ababa, pre- 
sumably after a careful survey of his needs, requested the follow- 
ing additional arms and ammunition. This request was immedi- 
ately transmitted to the War Department, which made the ship- 
ment from one of its arsenals. 


I hehe ial inca isl a i aban aaa mice algnidenintis 6 
UIUNODD: UUNIUID  cchcctisiacastigvancesitcnatit sa asic diclnn aitniitpniilien cipitation 6 
SU OR hoc ttc emcee encias 600 
Se, NN i iciicse cetieegeanenat canes beste iintipneininiciaisineanaaentnicin 600 


Even if further equipment, such as machine guns, had been re- 
quested, it is open to serious doubt whether the Ethiopian au- 
thorities would have permitted the importation of such equipment 
since it was well known that other governments experienced diffi- 
culties and long delays in importing shipments of such a nature 
into Ethiopia. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that troops are sta- 
tioned in foreign countries as legation guards only in those cases 
where such a right has been acquired by treaty or long-standing 
usage or suffrance. The United States had acquired no such right 
in Ethiopia, and like all other legations there, except the British, 
French, and Italian missions, it relied on native guards. 

On August 10, 1935, the Department instructed the Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Addis Ababa urgently to renew his advice to all mission- 
aries remaining in the country to depart. Again the home mission 
boards were urged by the Department to take steps looking to the 
immediate departure of their personnel. The Chargé d’Affaires 
on August 14, 1935, reported that his instructions had been carried 
out. 

On this same date the Chargé also reported that it was his 
opinion that as long as the Emperor remained alive the Ethiopian 
authorities would make every possible effort to protect foreigners. 
In this connection it should be recorded that on December 19, 
1935, the Chargé reported the receipt of information that the last 
of the Italian missionaries had departed early in December (i. c., 
2 months after the beginning of hostilities) and that not a single 
instance of ill treatment of such missionaries had been reported. 
On the contrary, he stated, they had been shown courtesy and 
kindness by the Ethiopian authorities and people. This fact, he 
added, had made a most favorable impression on foreigners. On 
February 3, 1936, in reporting that he was bringing his.wife and 
family to Addis Ababa from Egypt, the Chargé stated that his 
colleagues did not anticipate that Addis Ababa would be bombed 
or that police protection would fail, but in any case they were 
better prepared for either eventuality than they had been in the 
fall of 1935. 

On March 24, 1936, the minister resident reported the issuance 
of an official Ethiopian notice calling on all the population to 
maintain their reputation for hospitality by showing no hostility 
to foreigners “who live among us as friends.” He added that this 
was apparently merely a precautionary measure, since no foreigners 
had been molested. 

Late in August 1935 careful consideration was given to the 
possibility of dispatching an American war vessel to the Red Sea 
area to assure radio communications between Washington and 
Addis Ababa and for possible use in protecting American nationals. 
However, since that area was well within the troubled zone and in 
view of the tension existing there at the time this plan was 
abandoned. The facts on which this decision was based cannot 
be discussed in a public document, but I shall be glad to have the 
data furnished for the confidential information of the committee 
if it is so desired. 

Other steps taken to protect American nationals who insisted on 
remaining in Ethiopia despite repeated warnings to leave may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Construction of bombproof shelter at American Legation, 
authorization for which was granted on September 24, 1935. 

2. Establishment of naval radio station at the Legation. This 
naval detail consisted of four men who naturally were available 
for defense purposes in case of necessity. In connection with the 
establishment of the radio station it is of interest to note that 
because of the opposition of the Ethiopian Government to the 
establishment of such stations the Chargé was obliged to bring in 
the material for the station as “electrical equipment” and the 
naval radio operators as “clerks.” Such being the case and bear- 
ing in mind the protests of the Emperor against the increase in 
the British Legation guard, it is obvious that any attempt to intro- 
duce an American military guard into Ethiopia would have been 
staunchly opposed by the Ethiopian authorities. 

3. On September 14, 1935, the Chargé reported that he had ad- 
vised American institutions in Addis Ababa to paint or stretch 
large American flags on the roofs of their buildings as a precau- 
tion against air raids. The Ambassador at Rome was instructed 
to furnish this information to the Italian Government, with the 
request that it be transmitted to the Italian military authorities 
in East Africa. The Italian Government promptly conveyed this 
information to its military authorities. 

4. Early in October the Chargé d’Affaires at Addis Ababa re- 
ported that the members of the Diplomatic Corps there had 
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decided to ask their governments to bring to the at- 
tention of the Italian Government the fact that Addis Ababa and 
Diré Dawa were open and undefended towns. Upon receipt of 
this information the Department instructed the American Am- 
bassador at Rome to bring the matter to the attention of the 
Italian Government, which promptly issued a statement to the 
effect that these towns would not be bombed as long as they were 
not used for troop concentration. 

5. On April 7, 1936, the American Ambassador at Rome was 
directed to express to the Italian Government the hope that 
Italian military authorities in East Africa might be advised of 
the location of American institutions in the provinces of Ethi- 
opia. Such action was duly taken by the Italian Government. 

On the outbreak of war on October 3, 1935, the Chargé d'Affaires 
at Addis Ababa reported that he had insisted that certain mis- 
sionary women and children leave at once. He continued as 
follows: 

“For all Americans remaining I have arranged with the British 
Legation to be afforded such protection as may be possible. British 
Minister has kindly consented to distribute gas masks to any 
Americans who desire them and to allow them to set up tents in 
his compound in the event that police protection fails. I have 
been repeatedly assured by the Emperor and local authorities that 
everything possible will be done to protect American lives and 
property.” 

On April 18, 1936, the Minister Resident at Addis Ababa reported 
that in connection with the possible departure of the Ethiopian 
Government from the city the Diplomatic Corps was making every 
effort to arrange for adequate police protection during the interval 
between the departure of the Government and the arrival of 
Italian forces. 

On May 1, 1936, the Diplomatic Corps at Addis Ababa agreed 
individually to endeavor informally to dissuade the Ethiopian 
Government from taking steps which might lead to fighting near 
the city, basing their efforts on humanitarian motives and with 
a view to protecting their nationals. Later on May 1 the Minister 

that, as he had learned that the Ethiopian Government 

had decided to try to defend the capital, he was advising American 

women and children to prepare, in accordance with previous 
, for concentration at the British Legation. 

(2) With respect to the request for copies of all communications 
between the Department of State and the American minister resi- 
dent at Addis Ababa regarding the recent looting and action taken 
or in respect thereto, I attach copies of all pertinent 
telegrams. I invite particular attention to my telegrams, no. 179 
of May 3 and no. 190 of May 4, to the Minister at Addis Ababa, 
stressing the fact that considerations of safety should at all times 
be controlling and that no one at the Legation should jeopardize 
his life merely for the purpose of remaining there. 

I should make it clear that our ement for protection of 
our nationals in the well-defended British Legation was not at all 
unusual. It is the frequent practice of one government to seek 
assistance for its nationals from another government which, be- 
cause of the large number of its nationals and the importance of 
its interests in a given area, may be better prepared to render 
such assistance. On many occasions diplomatic and consular 
officers of the United States, in accordance with the universal 
practice of all nations, have used their good offices in protecting 
foreign nationals in those parts of the world where this country 
has outstanding interests and where it is well equipped for such 
services. As a matter of fact, some 40 foreign nationals sought 
and received protection in the American Legation during the 
recent crisis in Addis Ababa. 

The following facts must also be borne in mind. It was confi- 
dently expected that American nationals tn Ethiopia would follow 
the advice urgently given them in July 1935, and repeated in 
August, to withdraw from the country. If these urgent warnings 
had made no impression, it was expected that the President’s 
statement of October 5, 1935, that any of our people who engaged 
in transactions with the belligerents did so at their own risk, 
might at least have had some effect. If these warnings and ad- 
monitions had been given the consideration which was due them 
by unofficial American citizens in Ethiopia there would have re- 
mained in that country only the personnel of the American Lega- 
tion, whose protection offered no difficulty. Obviously, to pro- 
tect those American citizens who remained and who were widely 
scattered throughout Ethiopia would have required the dispatch 
of a large military force. 

In connection with the suggestion that American armed forces 
might have been sent to Ethiopia for the protection of the Ameri- 
can Legation, it seems unnecessary to recall the state of public 
opinion in this country during the summer of 1935, which re- 


sulted in the passage in August of that year of the neutrality . 


resolution, specifically designed to prevent this country’s being 
dragged into any foreign conflict. The dispatch of an American 
war vessel carrying American troops to a distant, troubled zone 
at such a time and for such a limited purpose would have sub- 
jected this Government to a charge of flagrantly violating the 
spirit of the neutrality act and would undoubtedly and rightfully 
have met with vigorous protest from the American people. 
Sincerely yours, 
CorDELL HULL. 


Mr. Speaker, when I introduced House Resolution 504 I did 
SO because I felt that the Members of Congress should know 
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all of the facts in connection with the protection of the 
American Legation at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, during the 
recent looting. I am sorry the committee did not see fit to 
report favorably on the resolution, for there are parts of 
Secretary Hull's letter that will stand discussion. 

The United States Government has an exceedingly unen- 
viable reputation throughout the world for the lack of inter- 
est observed in the protection of its embassies, legations, and 
personnel. Since the Addis Ababa events occurred I have 
received many letters from American citizens who have lived 
abroad. These letters invariably call attention to the humil- 
iating spectacle of a country the size of ours appealing to 
the British Government for the protection of its Legation. 
Some of the writers of these letters go so far as to advise 
any American in foreign lands to get acquainted with the 
British Legation in anticipation of trouble, because of the 
respect Great Britain has from all nations. 

This, too, is borne out in Secretary Hull’s letter, quoted 
below. It will be noted in his fourth paragraph that in 
May 1935—1 year ago—the Department of State asked the 
American Embassy in London “to ascertain what steps were 
being taken by the British Government for the possible pro- 
tection of its nationals.” Great Britain’s Foreign Office 
Stated that “in case it became necessary to evacuate for- 
eigners from Ethiopia it would be glad to instruct its Legation 
at Addis Ababa to do everything it could to assist in the 
evacuation of American nationals there.” In other words, 
our Government intended to rely on a foreign power to pro- 
tect our citizens, and apparently plained to do nothing itself. 
It is a confession of weakness. 

Our Government warned its citizens to leave Ethopia, and 
many of them did so, those remaining electing to do so on 
their own responsibilities. Many did not leave because they 
did not have the money to do so. But what of the plight of 
the employees of our Government who had no choice but were 
obliged to remain at their posts unless orders to the contrary 
were received? 

The Department of State admits that it used subterfuge 
in bringing into Ethiopia radio equipment and radio oper- 
ators as “electrical material” and “clerks.” While the State 
Department was willing to use subterfuge in this respect, it 
was unwilling, apparently, to do so to protect our Legation. 
It was not too proud to do some smuggling, but too proud to 
do other smuggling. What a ridiculous position! Too much 
dependence was placed on Great Britain, not only for sup- 
plies and shelter in time of trouble but for men and arms for 
defense against the looters. 

The question of involvement in the war or the violation of 
the spirit of the Neutrality Act does not enter into the mat- 
ter at all. The defense of the Legation was not against the 
organized soldiery of Ethiopia or any other nation but 
against unlawful looters and bandits who were not sub- 
ject to any regulation or command. That was the danger. 
Had our Minister or his wife or the other employees been 
killed, it is quite probable that neither Ethiopia nor Italy 
would have been held to blame. Situated in the most dan- 
gerous part of Addis Ababa, our Legation was defended by 
Minister Engert and the other employees with what few 
rifles, shotguns, and pistols they had at hand. The most 
effective weapon of defense was an Italian submachine gun, 
procured late, by chance, through the good offices of an 
Abyssinian policeman, who had fled to the American Lega- 
tion. All because our Department of State was unwilling to 
risk the refusal of permission to import machine guns. Sec- 
retary Hull’s statement on this point is pitifully weak: 

Even if further equipment, such as machine guns, had been 
requested, it is open to serious doubt whether the Ethiopian au- 
thorities would have permitted the importation of such equip- 
ment since it was well known that other governments experienced 
difficulties and long delays in importing shipments of such a 
nature into Ethiopia. 

It is not wild conjecture to presume that Great Britian 
had a sufficiency of arms. We know they had the men, de- 
spite the refusal of the Ethiopian Government to permit 
them to have them, 
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Secretary Hull admits that our interests are protected in 
countries where we have outstanding interests, but in small 
and often dangerous posts the employees and citizens are left 
to shift for themselves or are placed under the protection of 
a foreign government. This is wrong, and makes our policy 
a matter of dollars and cents. 

In the next to the last paragraph of his letter the Secre- 
tary states that the problem of protecting the personnel of 
the American Legation offered no difficulty. That this is not 
so is borne out by the fact that two persons were injured in 
the fighting in the Legation. 

I feel that it is most important for the morale of the For- 
eign Service that our State Department should hereafter 
make provisions for the defense of American Legations in 
exposed areas. We have an excellent corps of trained men, 
capable of coping with every diplomatic emergency, but when 
they are exposed to attack by looters and tribesmen running 
amuck, as was the case in Ethiopia, they should be afforded 
protection, or at least the means to protect themselves. 


RAILROADS ARE THE PRINCIPAL BENEFICIARIES OF RIVER AND HARBOR 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a 
radio address which I made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert the following radio address which I de- 
livered on Monday, April 27, 1936: 


Fellow citizens of New York State, I wish to discuss with you 
tonight the Stokes resolution, now pending in the New York State 
Senate, submitting a constitutional amendment to permit the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York to impose tolls on the barge 
canals. I am glad to present the matter to the people of the 
State from the national viewpoint. 

The imposition of tolls on our canals will, I firmly believe, im- 
pair the prestige and development of our State. It will also re- 
sult in grave loss to our bankers, to our industrialists, and to the 
consuming public. To all of them now go the savings which 
come from the operation of our canals. I have served on the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House for 8 years and have 
come to be familiar with the national picture on transportation. 
The prime necessity of America today is adequate low-cost freight 
charges. In some sections of our country we have great surpluses 
of products of the farm and factories for which there is no market. 
In other sections there is distress because of the need of these 
commodities which cannot be transported to the area where they 
are needed by reason of the prohibitive and, may I say, excessive 
freight rates. It is my honestly considered opinion that the de- 
velopment of our internal waterways and of our coastal harbors is 
now beginning to solve this acute and distressing problem. An- 
other feature in the solution is the 3,000,000 miles of roads and 
public highways which the Nation has improved. Over these the 
development of transportation by truck is already furnishing some 
relief to the suffering farmer and businessman. We have 15,000 
miles of canalized rivers suited to navigation within these United 
States. We have about 250,000 miles of railroads. As at present 
constituted these various methods of transportation are not meet- 
ing the problems of the people, and I am convinced from my exam- 
ination of the subject that the present rate structure of the 
railroads is a definite and complete handicap to the farmer or 
industrialist who wishes to get his goods to market. As time has 
gone on, these railroad rates have become more and more oppres- 
sive. The management of the railroads have since the creation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission remained quiescent and have 
until now been content to make an annual pilgrimage to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission where they asked for and usually 
received an increase in freight rates. These charges finally became 
so excessive that the public has been driven to water and truck 
transportation, where they were available. 

May I say that I have no grievance against the railroad; and 
while I wish to give them due credit for the part they are play- 
ing in American economics, I desire to emphasize that their 
growth in America has gone hand in hand with the development 
of waterways. This fact has been ignored by the ardent advo- 
cates of the railroads who are now seeking to get a monopoly of 
transportation in America. The Congress has disbursed more 
than $800,000,000 upon seacoast, lake harbors, and channels in a 
period of 125 years. Sixty-seven percent of this total was upon 
coastal harbors. These harbors were the connecting links between 
the ships and the railroads and equally beneficial to both. Take, 
for example, New York Harbor; over 10 branches of New York Har- 
bor improved by the Government, ferryboats operated by the rail- 
roads carried freight in 1932 valued at over 14 billion dollars. If 
such harbor improvement constitutes subsidy to the ships, it also 
constitutes an equal subsidy to the railroads, 
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On the Great Lakes we handle an average of 100,000,000 tons of 
freight per year. This tonnage, consisting mostly of ore, coal, and 
wheat, is handled by rail at both ends of the line. The railroads 
receive about 10 mills per ton-mile on these freights and the 
boats 1 mill per ton-mile. Thus the railroads enjoy the major 
benefits. 

The classic example of railroad development due to water trans- 
portation is the area around Pittsburgh. During the 25-year period 
between 1900 and 1925 the waterway traffic at Pittsburgh increased 
31,000,000 tons; the rail traffic increased 116,000,000 tons. This 
growth and development was entirely due to the low-cost water 
transportation which carried the iron ore from the Mesaba Range 
in Minnesota to the Lake Erie ports, from where it was a short haul 
by rail. Except for the low-cost transportation by the Lakes the 
production of steel in and around Pittsburgh would have been im- 
possible and the railroads would not have enjoyed the tremendous 
development incident to the establishment of the steel mills ad- 
jacent to the coal mines. 

The growth of our large cities on the coast and on the Great 
Lakes has been due to the existence of water transportation. 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Buffalo on the Great Lakes; Galveston, 
Houston, and New Orleans on the Gulf; the great cities on the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts, have had their development and growth 
by reason of water transportation provided in part by nature and 
improved by the Federal Government. Around these centers of 
population the railroads have had their greatest and most profit- 
able development so that the continuing flow of propaganda against 
waterways comes with poor grace and without justification from 
the railroads and their spokesmen. They have been the benefici- 
aries of all these developments and are now biting the hand that 
fed them. I definitely charge that the railroads of today are seek- 
ing a monopoly of transportation and have entered upon a cam- 
paign of misrepresentation of the waterways and trucks which 
reaches to every nook and corner of the land. If a monopoly of 
transportation comes—and it will come unless industry and agri- 
culture are aroused to the dangers of the situation—the costs of 
living will go up by leaps and bounds and we shal! have to fight 
again the battle which the people won in 1886, when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was established. 

Just now the firing line is here in New York State where a pre- 
liminary attempt is being made to destroy the usefulness to the 
people of the New York State barge canals. The railroads have 
assumed their ancient role and propose to wreck these canals by 
the imposition of tolls. If they succeed in this, they will then 
demand that the highways be operated under a similar system. 
These canals connect the Great Lakes area with the seacoast. They 
run from Lake Ontario and Lake Erie to Albany and have at present 
@ navigable depth of 9 feet. From Albany to New York via the 
Hudson River we have a 27-foot channel. The canals are increasing 
in usefulness each year, and the tonnage is gradually mounting as 
better transportation facilities are afforded. They furnish an essen- 
tial link to all transportation from the Lake States and Middle West 
to the Atlantic seaboard. These canals last year carried approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 tons of freight. It is estimated it will reach 
6,000,000 tons in 1938. Over this canal passes at low transporta- 
tion cost fertilizers, feeds, gasoline, flour, canned goods, building 
material, kerosene, fuel oil, and a host of other raw and manu- 
factured products. Low-cost canal charges bring a saving to the 
farmers and urban consumers on these items of at least $8,000,000 
per year. Then there is the item of savings to the farmers and 
urban consumers in lower freight rates in other forms of trans- 
portation as a result of barge-canal competition. We may estimate 
this additional saving at $5,000,000 per year. 

Employment in New York State industries is stimulated and 
made possible by the low transportation cost of raw materials by 
barge canal. This is a concrete and definite benefit which would 
pass to other States in the event that tolls were imposed on the 
canal. These industries employ many thousands of men and pay 
large sums in taxes. Commerce on these canals at their terminal 
points give employment to marine, warehouse, and port workers. 
There are no exact figures available on this, but it may be con- 
servatively estimated at a total of $5,000,000 per year. 

These canals have a sanitary and drainage value that cannot be 
measured in dollars. Over them pass each year, going from the 
seaboard to the lakes, thousands of recreational craft which give 
health and recreation to the people. As a result of the construc- 
tion of the canals great water powers have been created which 
result in the employment of thousands of people. This canal is 
not operated for the benefit of the transportation companies 
using it. 

The fact is that their savings in transportation costs are passed 
on to the consumer, farmer, and the industrialist. Within the 
zone of the canal in the State of New York a freight differential 
is established by the railroads which illustrates the potential effect 
of the canal upon the freight rates. I have heard it stated by 
excellent authority on transportation that if the barge canals 
of New York State did not transport a ton of freight the mere 
existence or presence of the canal would result in a saving to the 
people of the State of New York of $50,000,000 per year in freight 
rates. That was the reasoning of our forebears on this proposition, 
so they wrote into the constitution of this State two provisions. 
One, that the canals could not be sold or leased, and the other, 
that the canals should be toll-free forever. They did this because 
they realized how vital the continuance of the canal system was 
to the protection of the economic life of the State. The reasons 
that applied when these provisions were put into the constitution 
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apply with greater foree now when the railroads are seeking and 
are actually making progress toward a monopoly of transportation. 

The United States Engineers, who are the economists 
on water transportation in the world, recommended in 1929 that 
the Government take title to the canals. The engineers found 
that the New York State barge canal was a sound navigational 
project and that the economics resulting from its operation justi- 
fied not only its continuance but its being taken over by the 
Government. I wish that every citizen of the State who is listen- 
ing in on this discussion might read the engineers’ illuminating 
and commendatory report on the New York State canals. Pur- 
suant to said report Congress passed an act in 1930 which provided 
for Government operation. The act carried an appropriation of 
$2,500,000 annually for the operation of the canal. I had a hand 
in writing that statute. 

I regret that the State did not take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to nationalize the barge canals. It has always been my 
belief that the New York State Barge Canal, which is a vital link 
in our national system of waterways, should be operated by the 
Government as are the Atlantic, the coastal, the Illinois, and other 
waterways of this type. 

The constitutional provision against the sale or lease of the 
canals more or less stood in the way, and in 1932 my colleague, 
Mr. GavaGan, of New York City, introduced a bill for the deepen- 
ing of the canal to 12 feet navigable depth without taking title. 
Subsequent to that the United States Engineers recommended an 
appropriation of $27,000,000 for the purpose of deepening the 
canal to 12 feet navigable depth, giving greater clearances under 
the bridges and straightening out some of the bends. We spent 
many weary months getting this measure through Congress. The 
representatives of the railroads trained their heaviest guns on this 
project, but without success. Last year $5,000,000 was spent on 
this deepening by the Federal Government. This year there will 
be an additional $5,000,000 available for this purpose, and an 
equal sum each year till the work is done. It makes the canal 
50 percent more efficient, and it will result in corresponding sav- 
ings in transportation costs when this improvement is completed. 
It, of course, materially helps the unemployment situation in New 
York State and at the same time is a worth-while and thoroughly 
constructive navigational project. 

I think I know the situation at Washington. It is my judgment 
that on the completion of the canal deepening the Federal Govern- 
ment will take over and operate the canal provided the State is 
then willing. The passing of the pending resolution in the senate, 
no. 163, by Senator Stokes, providing that the Legislature of the 
State of New York may levy State canal tolls as it sees fit, will stop 
the expenditure of this $27,000,000. It will also defeat probably 
for all time our. purpose in Congress, provided the State consents, 
to take over and operate this canal. 

Congress is vigorously opposed to any form of toll upon a public 
utility, whether it is a highway, a bridge, or waterway. America 
passed that stage many decades ago. It remained for the railroads 
to attempt to turn back the clock and restore this relic of the 
Dark Ages. Members of Congress, both East and West, North and 
South, are of one mind on this subject of tolls. The Congress 
will not vote money to any public utility that collects tolls. If 
tolls are made probable by the action of the Legislature of New 
York State at this session, then New York State must remain on 
its own because so far as the Federal Government is concerned, it 
will not aid or contribute by taking this canal over, operating it, 
and continue its deepening. The people of our State will then 
have to take refuge in the cold bosom of the railroads, where they 
will find scant comfort with a certain loss of State prestige and 
development and transportation costs that will be ruinous to agri- 
culture and industry. 

I want to call your attention to a letter written by General 
Markham, Chief of Engineers, to the New York State Authority on 
this question. It is as follows: 

Mr. BILLINGs WILSON, 
Assistant General Manager, the Port of New York Authority, 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of January 29, 1936, in 
which you refer to a proposal removing the prohibition against the 
levying of tolls on the Great Lakes-Hudson River Waterway, intro- 
duced in the New York State Legislature, and ask to be advised if 
the authorization contained in the recent river and habor act, 
approved August 30, 1935, would not prohibit the allotment of 
Federal funds to this project in the event such legislation were 
established. 

It is the view of this office that the authorization contained in 
the river and harbor bill based on the report of this department, 
is specific in that Federal funds may not be made available for 
the improvement in the event legislation is enacted for the estab- 
lishment of tolls. It is my further view that in such event it 
would be necessary for me to recommend the revocation of any 
unexpended balances from the fund provided from the Emergency 
Relief appropriation for the work now under way, and that no 
further Federal funds could be allotted to the improvement of 
the canal under the present authorization. 

Very truly yours, 
E. M. Marxuam, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 

With characteristic audacity the railroads say that the passage 
of the Stokes Resolution No. 163 will make no difference with 
the disbursement of Federal money. The letter of the distin- 
guished chief engineer throws that contention out of the window, 
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I have become familiar with the national transportation prob- 
lems of the farmer by reason of my service at Washington. I 
have been in contact with the national officers and representatives 
of the Grange and the Farm Bureau Federation. These bodies 
realize the damage whieh threatens their people by reason of 
the present activities of the railroad. Both the National Grange 
and the Farm Bureau feel that the railroads are seeking a na- 
tional monopoly of transportation in America. I have fought 
shoulder to shoulder with the Grange and Farm Bureau leaders 
on this proposition. So, I appeal to you listeners who are mem- 
bers of farm organizations to write or telegraph your Senator in 
the New York State Legislature requesting him to oppose this 
Stokes Resolution No. 163. I likewise appeal to the industrialists 
and to all citizens who are concerned with the welfare and de- 
velopment of our State to take similar action. I make no war 
on the railroads. I am for giving them their place in the sun. 
I will vote to give them Federal aid in every reasonable, proper 
way. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize with all earnestness and 
sincerity that the passage of the Stokes resolution in the senate 
will be a body blow to the people of our State in that it will 
hamper its development, increase the present burdens of the 
farmer, add to the high cost of living, and will surely discontinue 
necessary and proper Federal aid to our barge-canal system. 

Thank you and good night. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, my purpose in addressing 
the House at this time is to call attention to the fact that in 
the passage of the deficiency bill several days ago, and in re- 
lation to the Works Progress Administration, on page 23, from 
line 4 to line 9, appears language which, in my opinion, would 
preclude veterans who will otherwise be eligible in accordance 
with existing regulations from being employed unless the 
language is changed by the Senate. The House bill states: 

In the employment of persons on Works Progress Administration 
projects applicants in actual need of such employment whose names 
have not heretofore been placed on relief rolls shall be given the 
same eligibility for employment as applicants whose names have 
heretofore appeared on such rolls. 

The words “actual need”, in my opinion, will preclude vet- 
erans from receiving work in the Works Progress Administra- 
tion unless the words “actual need” are supplemented by ap- 
propriate language inserted by the Senate not to exclude vet- 
erans who are in need, but who might be denied such em- 
ployment because of receipt of the bonus. 

Mr. Speaker, I know the Works Progress Administrator is 
in sympathy with the employment of veterans who are in 
need and does not feel that the receipt of the bonus should 
interfere with such employment. 

It was not the intention of the Members of the House, and 
I know it was not my intention, and I do not think the inten- 
tion of either the Democratic or Republican Members, to 
state that veterans, just because they may receive the bonus, 
shall be denied employment in the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. I also know that the distinguished gentleman that 
proposed the amendment eliminating the dead line would 
feel the same way. I hope the Senate will incorporate an 
appropriate amendment, and when it comes back for our con- 
sideration that the House will concur. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. LAMBETH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Printing, I send to the Clerk’s desk a privileged 
report on Senate Concurrent Resolution 35 (Rept. No. 2666) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 35 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the Constitution of the United States of America 
(annotated), including all amendments thereto, and with citations 
of the cases of the Supreme Court of the United States construing 
its several provisions, collated under each separate provision, be 
compiled and revised up to date, and that the same shall be printed 
and bound; and that 3,000 copies shall be printed, of which 2,200 
copies shall be for the use of the House of Representatives and 800 
copies for the use of the Senate. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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FISCAL RELATIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 minutes to make an announcement regarding 
the conference on the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the Washington newspapers 
have reported that a Mr. L. H. Parker is a great expert on 
civic tax matters and that he has given a special report on 
fiscal relations here in Washington which would show that 
the District of Columbia is the third highest taxed city in 
the United States. 

This statement is so ridiculous that it is absurd on its face. 
All of us who have been giving close study to local tax mat- 
ters here for 20 years know he is a fake when he makes that 
assertion. Our subcommittee had this man Parker before 
us and questioned him in a hearing, and he showed that 
when he worked for the city of New York he had been draw- 
ing a salary of $230 to $240 a month, and that he is drawing 
now an annual salary of $9,600 from a joint committee of 
Congress, and yet last October he hired himself out to this 
Washington Board of Trade, on the side, for $5,500, which 
they paid him to make this ridiculous report about Washing- 
ton being overtaxed, when the people here are the least 
taxed of any city in the whole world. 

We showed that he does not know anything worthy of 
belief about the civic tax rate in this and comparable cities, 
or about the fiscal or tax relations of Washington and the 
United States Government. We showed that he was not an 
expert on civic taxes, and that he had not been to any one 
of these cities that was given by the President in his report 
last year as paying much larger taxes than Washington, and 
that he knew nothing about their tax matters, and his whole 
evidence before our subcommittee showed he had sold him- 
self last October to the board of trade for $5,500 to give 
this report that is against the interest of the Government, 
which is paying him an annual salary of $9,600. 

We are going to have this evidence, taken before our sub- 
committee, printed and it will be accessible to you Monday 
morning. I am going to mail every one of you and every 
Senator a copy of his testimony and I hope every Member 
of this House and every Member of the Senate will read this 
man’s testimony. It is ridiculous. It is absurd. He was 
bought by Washington for $5,400 and testified he knew what 
they expected him to do for this handsome fee. It just shows 
how far Washington will go to try to escape just taxation. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful to my colleagues for allow- 
ing me to present further facts about what occurred at our 
hearing. This Mr. L. H. Parker admitted that when he 
came to Washington the tax rate here was $1.82 per $100, 
that in 1926 the tax rate was $1.70 on the $100, that in 
1927 they raised it back to $1.80 on the $100, that in 1928 
they lowered it back to $1.70 on the $100, and that from 1928 
to 1933, inclusive, the tax rate in Washington was $1.70 on the 
$100 or $17 on the $1,000. 

TAX RATE $1.50 ON THE $100 

Mr. L. H. Parker likewise admitted that since 1934 the tax 
rate in Washington, D. C., has been only $1.50 on the $100, 
or $15 on the $1,000, which is the total tax paid here on 
tangible personal property and upon real estate, which is 
assessed at a valuation far below its real value. 

NO SPECIAL TAXES IN WASHINGTON 

Mr. L. H. Parker admitted that on property in the District 
of Columbia there is no State tax, and no county tax, and no 
school tax, and no special water tax, and no special school 
tax, and no special courthouse-, jail-, or bridge-bond tax, 
such as are paid by people living in some cities, additional to 
the city taxes they pay. 

WASHINGTON TAX LOWEST IN UNITED STATES 

Mr. L. H. Parker admitted that he could not name another 
city in the whole United States where the total tax on tangible 
personal property and real estate was as low as $1.50 on the 
$100, paid by the people of Washington. 
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FREE OF BURDENS OTHERS PAY 

Mr. L. H. Parker admitted that Washington people paid no 
estate tax, no inheritance tax, no gift tax, no income tax, 
and no sales tax (additional to the Federal tax which al] 
people alike pay), such as the people in some of the-other 
cities of the United States have to pay. 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS EXEMPTION ON HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 

Mr. L. H. Parker admitted that he could not name another 
city in the United States besides Washington where each 
family is given an exemption from taxes on $1,000 of house- 
hold furniture, which $1,000 exemption Washington people 
enjoy. 

LIBRARIES EXEMPT WHETHER $5 OR $500,000 

Mr. L. H. Parker admitted that he could not name another 
city in the United States besides Washington where each 
person has exempt from all taxes his private library, re- 
gardless of value, whether it is worth $5 or $500,000, which 
exemption Washington people enjoy. 

TWO-CENT GASOLINE TAX 

Mr. L. H. Parker testified that he could not name another 
city in the United States besides Washington where the tax 
on gasoline is as low as 2 cents per gallon, which low rate 
of 2 cents per gallon on gasoline Washington people enjoy. 
Across the Memorial Bridge, 2 miles from the Capitol, over 
in Virginia, the tax is 5 cents per gallon on gasoline, and 
over beyond Chevy Chase in Maryland, 5 miles north from 
the Capitol the tax is 4 cents per gallon on gasoline, plus 
the sales tax that prevails in Maryland, which Baltimore 
people have to pay, while Washington people enjoy their 
2 cents per-gallon tax on gasoline. 

FAMILY WEARING APPAREL EXEMPT, REGARDLESS OF VALUE 


Mr. L. H. Parker testified that he could not name another 
city in the United States besides Washington where each 
person has exempt from taxes all wearing apparel, regard- 
less of value, whether worth $5 or $500,000, which exemption 
Washington people enjoy. 

LOW RATE OF $6.60 PER YEAR FOR WATER 

Mr. L. H. Parker testified that he could not name another 
city in the United States besides Washington where the 
charge for water is only $6.60 per year for the average 
family, which low rate the Washington people enjoy. 

ONE-DOLLAR REGISTRATION FEE FOR $12,000 ROLLS-ROYCE 

Mr. L. H. Parker testified that he could not name another 
city in the United States besides Washington where the an- 
nual registration fee on automobiles covering license num- 
ber plates is only $1 per year, whether the car is a Ford 
or a $12,000 Rolls-Royce, which low nominal fee the Wash- 
ington people for years have enjoyed. 

NO CHARGE FOR REPAIRING AND REPLACING SIDEWALKS AND STREET 

PAVING 

Mr. L. H. Parker could not name another city in the 
United States besides Washington where the people are 
not charged for repairing or replacing sidewalks and street 
paving in front of their residences, which privilege Wash- 
ington people have enjoyed for years. 

NO ANNUAL CHARGE FOR SEWER SERVICE 

Mr. L. H. Parker could not name another city in the 
United States besides Washington where, after a residence 
is once connected with the sewer system, there is never 
thereafter any charge made against the owner for sewer 
service, which privilege Washington people have always en- 
joyed, while people in some cities have to pay a monthly 
charge. 

ONE-HALF OF 1 PERCENT ON INTANGIBLES 

Mr. L. H. Parker testified that he could not name another 
city in the United States besides Washington where the tax 
on intangible property (or the tax that compares with it) is 
as low as the Washington tax rate of only one-half of 1 per- 
cent on intangibles, which low rate Washington people have 
enjoyed, with no law here that forces them to render their 
intangibles, millions of dollars of which are hidden away in 
lock boxes in banks and not rendered for taxes, and it is only 
when people die and their estates go through probate that the 
full amount of their intangibles become known. 
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ASHES, TRASH, AND GARBAGE GATHERED FREE FROM 
Mr. L. H. Parker could not name another city in the United 
States besides Washington where the people have their ashes 
gathered free from their homes, their trash gathered free 
from their homes, and their garbage gathered free from their 
homes, which privilege Washington people have always 
enjoyed. 
TREES FURNISHED, PLANTED, PROTECTED, SPRAYED, PRUNED, AND REPLACED 
WITHOUT CHARGE 
Mr. L. H. Parker testified that he could not name another 
city in the United States besides Washington where in front 
of and around their residences the trees are furnished to the 
owners without charge, are planted without charge, are pro- 
tected with lumber inclosures without charge, are watched 
and cared for free, are sprayed free, are pruned free, and 
are replaced without charge when they die, which privilege 
Washington people have enjoyed for many years. 
ASSESSED VALUE LESS THAN HALF OF REAL VALUE 
Mr. L. H. Parker had his attention called to numerous 
pieces of property, with figures and facts furnished by Tax 
Assessor Richards showing that in 1933 Washington experts 
on property values testified that the value of numerous lots 
was double and even treble the assessed value, and that the 
Government was forced to pay double and even in instances 
treble the assessed value for many pieces of property, includ- 
ing the numerous lots it bought for sites of the New House 
Office and the United States Supreme Court. 
ASSESSED VALUES REDUCED $80,000,000 IN 1934 AND $50,000,000 IN 1935 
Mr. L. H. Parker had his attention called to the fact that 
Commissioner Melvin C. Hazen, chairman of the Board, testi- 
fied that in 1934 the Commissioners arbitrarily reduced the 
assessed value of real estate in Washington $80,000,000, and 
that in 1935 they arbitrarily reduced the assessed values of 
real estate $50,000,000, so that during the past 2 years the 
assessed values of real estate in Washington has been lowered 
$130,000,000, which has meant a great saving in taxes to 
Washington people. 
WASHINGTON PEOPLE LEAST TAXED AND BEST TREATED 
Mr. L. H. Parker had his attention called to the fact that 
Commissioner Melvin C. Hazen testified, as shown by the 
printed hearings, that the people of Washington were the 
least taxed, enjoyed more privileges, and were better treated, 
than the people of any other city in the United States. 
PAID NOTHING ON THE $14,750,000 MEMORIAL BRIDGE 
Mr. L. H. Parker testified that Washington people paid no 
part of the $14,750,000 spent on the Memorial Bridge, all of 
same being paid by the United States. 
PAID NOTHING ON BEAUTIFUL HIGHWAY TO MOUNT VERNON 
Mr. L. H. Parker testified that Washington people paid noth- 
ing on the beautiful highway to Mount Vernon, which is con- 
stantly enjoyed by all Washington people, all of such expense 
being paid by the United States. 
WASHINGTONIANS BENEFIT FROM ALL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILLS 
Mr. L. H. Parker admitted that the people of Washington 
have funds furnished for projects of local interest and benefit 
to them in large sums from the Interior appropriation bill, 
and from all of the annual appropriation bills for the different 
departments of government. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY FINANCED BY UNITED STATES 
Mr. L. H. Parker admitted that Washington people paid 
nothing for Howard University here, but that the United 
States finances and maintains it. 
WONDERFUL CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY COSTS WASHINGTON PEOPLE NOTHING 
Mr. L. H. Parker admitted that Washington people have 
paid nothing either for the construction or annual mainte- 
nance of the fine Congressional Library here, daily used by 
Washington people. 


UNITED STATES INSTITUTIONS HERE ATTRACT TO WASHINGTON HUNDREDS 
OF THOUSANDS OF TOURISTS WHO SPEND MILLIONS IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. L. H. Parker admitted that because of the Government 
institutions here, hundreds of thousands of tourists are at- 
tracted to Washington, and that the enormous amount of 
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money they spend here annually is a bonanza to Washington 
people. 


ALTHOUGH EMPLOYED BY HOUSE AND SENATE AT SALARY OF $9,600 
ANNUALLY, NEITHER REQUESTED HIM TO REPORT ON LOCAL TAXES 


Mr. L. H. Parker admitted that although he was employed 
by a joint committee of Congress, of which Senator Par 
Harrison is chairman and Congressman Bos DovucGuHTON is 
vice chairman, that neither Senator Harrison nor Congress- 
man DovucGutTon had ever requested him to make any report 
on local taxes, and that neither knew anything about his 
hiring himself out to the Washington Board of Trade last 
October for a $5,500 fee to help the board of trade. 

HIGH TAX RATE IN COMPARABLE CITIES 

Mr. L. H. Parker had his attention called to the list of com- 
parable cities which President Franklin D. Roosevelt sub- 
mitted to Congress last year, which he had had investigated 
by the Treasury Department, showing that in all of them the 
tax rate far exceeded that paid in Washington, and that the 
tax rate in Washington was the lowest of them all, and Mr. 
Parker admitted that he had never been in any of these 
cities to check up their tax rate, and he showed our subcom- 
mittee that he did not know anything whatever about the 
tax rate of comparable cities. 

PARKER’S OWN RESIDENCE ASSESSED FAR BELOW VALUE 


The property at no. 1317 Iris Street NW., being lot 12 in 
block 2774, was a vacant lot in 1929 and was then assessed at 
$2,310, and a new residence was built on it, and on August 
15, 1931, was sold to Mr. L. H. Parker for $17,950, of which 
Mr. Parker paid $500 cash, and assumed a first trust of 
$10,000, and a second trust of $7,450, and while he owned it, 
and from 1930 to 1934 this property was rendered for taxes at 
an assessed valuation of only $11,010, and for 1935 and 1936 
it is assessed at only $10,110, which at the tax rate of $1.59 
pays the lowest taxes of similar property in any other city of 
the entire United States. 

WANT COLLEAGUES TO READ PRINTED HEARINGS 

These hearings will be printed and available by next Mon- 
day, and I want my colleagues, both in the House and Senate, 
to read same. They will find in same some very interesting 
information. 

HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE HAS BEEN DILIGENT AND FAITHFUL 

Our House subcommittee has worked hard, has been dili- 
gent and faithful, and I know that it will have the hearty 
support of the House in not allowing an amendment that 
will force the taxpayers of the United States to make a gra- 
tuitous contribution of $5,700,000 out of the Public Treasury, 
to pay on the local fiscal expenses of Washington people, who, 
as Commissioner Hazen says, are the best treated, the least 
taxed, and enjoy more privileges than any other people in 
the United States. 

I know that the people of Missouri, Iowa, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas do not want us to tax them to make 
a $5,700,000 annual gift to Washington people each year, 
and I believe the people of Oklahoma, New York, Virginia, 
New Hampshire, and South Dakota are of like mind, and 
would resent being made to pay taxes to raise $5,700,000 to 
give to Washington people each year. 

FIGHTING FOR WHAT IS RIGHT IS EXPENSIVE 

In addition to the time and labor spent on these matters, 
it has cost me a lot of money. I have paid to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office quite a sum of money for reprints, just 
to let the people know about this situation. Just to show 
how much the Government Printing Office has charged me 


‘for printing matter relating to the fight I am making to 


keep communism out of public schools I have gotten per- 
mission to print the following certificate: 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD CLERK, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1936. 


As CONGRESSIONAL Recorp clerk, who handles all orders for re- 
prints of public documents, I do hereby certify that the reprints 
of hearings and excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp ordered 
by Congressman THomas L. BLANTON relating to his efforts to keep 
communism out of schools, were not printed at Government ex- 
pense, but that Congressman BLANTON was charged regular prices 
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for same by the Government Printing Office, and such reprinting 
cost Congressman BLantTon the following amounts, to wit: 
Order No. 54760. Extracts from hearings, Committee on 
Appropriations, on eliminating subversive matter from 
OR NI i rise ersten aoe rinse mpieongn derey axing to emanegnaa miele maaan 
Order No. 12573. Excerpts of speeches from CONGRESSIONAL 
Record OM COMMUNI. 2. anna ceenswceccaseanstoasae 


$309. 60 
668. 86 


Se Uo cccenicn sors ses ocean tenisaentcneeniasiinaeiabaal 
The above shows the total charges made by the Government 
Printing Office against Mr. BLanton for printing the above. 
W. A. Smiru, 
Congressional Record Clerk. 


APPLE BLOSSOM FESTIVAL AT WESTFORD, MASS. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House to make an an- 
nouncement and extend an invitation to the Members of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day and Sunday of this week the inhabitants of the beautiful 
little town of Westford, Mass., are to have an apple-blossom 
festival, and I want you to know how anxious we are to 
have every one of my colleagues come there to see our beau- 
tiful apple blossoms and also accept the hospitality of the 
Fifth District and Westford in particular. We want you all 
very much, and I may say to the people from the South who 
have not been there before that we will give you a welcome 
as warm as the sunny South; and I may say to the people 
who have left our section to go to the central West and far 
West we want to welcome you back; and I will say to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota, who, perhaps, has forgotten us 
in New England a little, we have the same affectionate feel- 
ing for the people who have left us, and we want them at 
least to come back and see us. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Is the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts by any chance referring to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from North Dakota yesterday when he referred to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire, Mr. Moses? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman re- 
alize that apparently the heavens resented those remarks, 
and hailstones, like thunder, descended on this roof? [Ap- 
plause.] 

FRAZIER-LEMKE BILL 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include a few excerpts on the 
Lemke bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks and insert therein a few excerpts on the 
Frazier-Lemke farm debt refinancing bill, I am inserting 
herewith a letter just received from one of my constituents. 
The contents of this letter is very much in line with my 
argument made yesterday on the floor of the House in 
connection with the consideration of the Frazier-Lemke bill. 

CoLtumsi, S. C., May 12, 1936. 
Hon. H. P. Fuumer, M. Cy 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN FULMER: I notice that the Frazier-Lemke farm 
debt refinancing bill is being considered by Congress. From the 
account in the today’s paper it appears that you are in favor of 
the passage of this bill. I am glad that you are on the right side. 

I am unable to see how the issue of currency to pay debts already 
contracted could bring about inflation, and if it did, would that 
evil be any greater than that which now exists as a result of the 
high rate of interest landowners are paying to stave off foreclosures 
and loss of their homes? 

I am enclosing herewith notice to me of installment due the 
Federal land bank on a loan which the bank made me about 1924. 
I have no criticism of the bank. As a matter of fact, it has always 
treated me with the greatest consideration and courtesy, but my 
purpose in enclosing this notice is to impress upon you and other 
Members of Congress who may come into possession of this infor- 
mation the enormous interest charges which mortgagees are paying. 


978. 46 
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You will observe that the semiannual payments on this loan 
amount to $130.23, of which $86.04 is for interest and only $44.19 
is applied to the principal. In other words, the interest is ap- 
proximately double the principal. I may say in this connection 
that the interest charges on this loan prior to a couple of years 
ago, when the Government arranged to have interest rates re- 
duced, were considerably in excess of the figure given here. The 
total payment of principal and interest then being something over 
$320 per year in the place of approximately $260 which I am now 
required to pay. After making payments at the rates mentioned 
above since the money was borrowed in 1924, the principal has 
been reduced to about $4,400 on a $5,000 loan. The principal has 
been approximately paid in interest. With the high taxes and the 
high cost of living it is almost impossible for farmers who owe a 
mortgage indebtedness to save their homes. I personally know of 
@ number of cases—and you probably do—where foreclosures have 
been made and the home owners, after years of struggle, have been 
thrown out either to become tenant farmers or drift to town and 
pick up whatever odd jobs chance might give them. 

From my own experience and observation I do not feel that the 
Congress could do anything that would go further to relieve a 
most distressing situation and improve conditions as a whole than 
to pass this bill. I trust that the delegation from this State will 
give it solid support. 

I would like to know what the Bankhead “sound dollar” is 
worth to the poor devil who does not have one to spend. 

With kindest regards I am, 

Yours very truly, 
J. Ivey HUMPHREY. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Ala- 
bama yield for a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SNELL. What does the gentleman expect the pro- 
gram to be for Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of next 
week? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. So far as we can tell now, I may state 
to the minority leader, Monday, as the gentleman knows, is 
Consent Calendar day. I do not know whether the Speaker 
has any suspensions in mind or not. I have not conferred 
with him. 

On Tuesday we will have private claims bills; and if we 
dispense with Calendar Wednesday, we will take up the con- 
ference report on the Interior Department appropriation 
bill. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
put in the Recorp a certificate from the Recorp clerk of the 
amount of money I have paid recently to the Government 
Printing Office in my fight against communism. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE FARMER AND HIS MORTGAGE 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I seriously doubt that any- 
thing that might be said or done by me with reference to 
the pending legislation and the friends of this bill—Frazier- 
Lemke—which so many of us think will be of great benefit 
to the farmers of this country, will have any substantial 
effect. We are told that the powers that be on this hill 
are opposed to this particular legislation. I dislike very 
much being put in the attitude of opposing the leadership 
of this body who have in charge the administration’s poli- 
cies, for I realize that this administration has done possibly 
more for agriculture than any previous administration. If 
I am incorrect in this, then I know that I am on sound 
ground when I state that the Roosevelt administration has 
attempted to do more to assist agriculture than any pre- 
vious administration. And I might add that there has been 
more reason and justification, possibly, for assistance to the 
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farmer in the past 3 years than at any time. For certainly 
there has never been a time in the history of the country 
when agriculture needed the sympathetic cooperation of its 
National Legislature more than it did at the period when this 
administration came into power. 

Moreover, I am not unmindful of the fact that there is a 
desire today on the part of the agricultural interests of the 
country to cooperate insofar as possible with an administra- 
tion that is trying to help them. But, Mr. Speaker, this is a 
most important matter, as I view it. It goes to the very 
foundation of the troubles which beset the American farmer 
today. I should be the last Member of this House to chal- 
lenge the sincerity of many of those who oppose this legisla- 
tion. I do not question their desire to constructively help the 
farmer. But I have a right to my own opinion, and I hope 
that as long as I am a Member of this body I shall always 
have the courage to exercise the right to follow that opinion 
when I have once reached it after careful study and thought. 
Therefore, I shall vote for this measure. 

A brief analysis of the bill would be in order, but I shall 
content myself with merely pointing out some of the salient 
features of the bill which, I think, would be beneficial. 

INTERST OF FARM MORTGAGES TOO HIGH 


The whole purpose of this bill is to refinance existing farm 
mortgages at a rate of interest that the farmer can pay. 
There are today, and, for that matter, every day, mortgages 
being foreclosed on the farms of this country by the Federal 
Land Bank and by private mortgages. These mortgages are 
being foreclosed because of the fact that the farmer is not 
earning sufficient income from his farm to pay the rate of 
interest which he today has to pay. If the business interest 
of this country had to pay the same rate of interest on its 
mortgages and other indebtedness the foreclosures in the 
business world would be just as substantial as they are in the 
field of agriculture. Business could not stand it; neither can 
agriculture. 

When this administration came into power in 1933 the 
whole economic structure of the country was tottering. 
People were hungry. Banks were toppling like toy houses 
before the anger of a spoiled child. In fact, the country 
was facing a revolution. The present administration, under 
the leadership of our great President, proceeded to bring 
order out of chaos. Much is yet to be done. 

SAME TREATMENT FOR AGRICULTURE AS FOR INDUSTRY 


One of the first things that was done was to grant gener- 
ous loans through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
at a low rate of interest to industry. The industrial wheels 
were about tostop. They were threatened with foreclosure— 
they were being foreclosed in thousands of instances daily. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation came to their aid. 
Today, in spite of the assistance that has been rendered to 
agriculture by this administration, finds agriculture in very 
much the same position that industry was then. In fact, 
agriculture was in the same condition 3 years ago as indus- 
try. We are asking today that the same privilege be granted 
to agriculture that was granted to industry then—refinance 
the farm mortgages on a lower rate of interest. Need I 
remind you that millions upon top of millions of dollars went 
to the relief, through the medium of loans through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, of industry. Happily, 
they were able to refinance their obligations at a lower rate 
of interest, and today industry is fairly comfortable. Give 
the farmer the same opportunity to refinance his mortgage 
indebtedness and you will find him in a few years fairly 
happy and content. 

FARMERS TRYING TO REPAY WITH HIGH MONEY INDEBTEDNESS INCURRED 
WITH CHEAP MONEY 

Mr. Speaker, the condition of the farmer today, in spite 
of all the attempts that have been made to assist him, is 
not an enviable one. The chief trouble with the farmers 
of this country today is that they are trying to repay obliga- 
tions incurred when cotton was selling at 20 cents and wheat 
at $1.50 with money earned on 10-cent cotton and 90-cent 
wheat. I doubt if it can be done. Thousands of farmers 
in this country are faced with the loss of their farms— 
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their homes, if you please—because back in prosperous 
times when money was cheap they incurred obligations at 
a@ low rate of interest (which is always incidental to cheap 
money) and are now forced into the unfortunate position 
of trying to repay these obligations with tight money, which 
must be obtained at a high rate of interest; this, too, when 
they are now receiving approximately half for the commodi- 
ties which they produce as compared with the price received 
for their commodities when the obligation was incurred. 
But it is argued that the farmer should not have incurred 
these obligations in prosperous times. The farmer is not 
to be indicted for this any more than the city dweller, the 
laborer, or any other class of people. Even the master minds 
in the industrial world would be subject to the same in- 
dictment. All classes of people made the same mistake, if 
a mistake it was. We have realized that and attempted 
to correct it in this Congress. We have granted relief to 
the home owners through the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion. We have extended the helping hand to industry. We 
have saved the banks of the country through the guaranty 
deposit law. We have undertaken to grant security for the 
aged through the old-age pension. Financial assistance to 
the crippled and unfortunate children of our country has 
been given. And, frankness compels the admission that we 
have attempted to help the farmers of the country. 

All of these undertakings were worthy and received my 
steadfast and enthusiastic support. But here, as I see it, 
we have an opportunity through this piece of ‘tegislation to 
go to the taproot of the farmer’s trouble by liquidating his 
farm mortgage through a process of refinancing at a rate 
of interest at 1% percent, plus the carrying charges, which 
should, at the most, not exceed over another 1% percent. In 
other words, under the terms of this legislation if enacted 
into law, the farmer would be able to swap his mortgage upon 
which he is now paying anywhere from 6 to 8 percent for 
another mortgage on a long-term retirement plan at a rate 
of interest at 3 percent. It would give him security. If this 
bill were enacted into law there are thousands, yea, hun- 
dreds of thousands, of farmers in this country who could 
rest at night with the assurance that they had reasonable 
security for their farms and their homes from this ghostly 
spectre of the advent of the farm auctioneer. Three percent 
interest with the liquidation of the mortgage over a period 
of 40 years—what comfort, what a sense of security the 
mortgage-ridden farmers of this country would have! 

INFLATIONARY 


But we are told that this bill is inflationary and that that 
is one of the chief objections to its enactment into law. As 
one who has given considerable time to the study of our 
monetary system. I disagree with this charge. Inflation is 
a question. Few people agree upon what constitutes in- 
filation. Time will not permit a discussion of the monetary 
question involved. Suffice it to say that these bonds which 
are proposed to be issued and sold under the provision of 
this bill would have behind them every safeguard, as the bill 
is now amended, that any other existing obligation of the 
Government has. 

They would have behind them the gold and silver in the 
Treasury of the United States. Moreover, they would have 
behind them the real value of this country—the real estate 
and the homes of the country. After all, what constitutes 
value? Certainly it is not money. The true wealth of this 
Nation is not in the stocks and bonds owned by the financial 
interests of this country. Our real wealth is based upon the 
-value of the property of the country’s citizenship. The 
bonds which are proposed to be issued under this act will be 
secured by that value. 

I fear that, if the present conditions with reference to the 
farm mortgages of this country continue as they have for the 
past 7 years, the morale of the farming class of this Nation 
will be undermined and destroyed. And when the morale 
of the agricultural class of this country, constituting as it 
does the fundamental wealth of the Nation, is destroyed, this 
country will cease to exist on its present basis with its pres- 
ent institutions. Recent statistics tend to prove that farm 
tenancy is on the increase. I fear that it will continue to 
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grow until some substantial remedy, such as the pending 
legislation, is granted. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK VERSUS FEDERAL LAND BANK 


One of the chief objections advanced against this legisla- 
tion is that it is not orthodox and that it proposes to give 
the Federal Land Bank the power to issue Federal Land-Bank 
bonds. This is exactly what is done under the orthodox 
monetary system we have. In other words, we are merely 
asking here for the same privilege that the Federal Reserve 
Bank enjoys. How can it be said that it is perfectly orthodox 
for the Federal Reserve Bank to do one thing and that it is 
unorthodox for the Federal Land Bank to do the same thing? 
The truth about the matter is that those who advance this 
argument advocate the political thought or philosophy that 
teaches, in the final analysis, that the monetary policies of 
this Government should be dictated by the financiers, the 
big banking interests of the country. 

There is more misinformation and more ignorance on the 
question of the monetary policies of this country than on 
any other subject. When the people of this country awaken 
to the real truth about our monetary policy in this country, 
there is going to be a change. There is no sound reason 
why the taxpayers of this country should pay in excess of a 
billion dollars a year for the privilege of issuing its own 
money. When the masses of the people of this country are 
educated on this important question, Congress will exercise 
its constitutional right and duty to coin and issue its own 
money and save this billion dollars annual interest charge 
that the Government now pays for that privilege. We are 
wedded to the old policy through years of practice; and 
when we attempt here in this body to exercise our right and 
perform our duty as Members of Congress, we are imme- 
diately told that we are unorthodox. 

LET US BE SINCERE 


Mr. Speaker, this is not a moratorium, and I am glad that 
the bill has been amended to strike out the bankruptcy pro- 
vision. Let us be fair and sincere about this matter. The 
farmers of this country do not want a moratorium, and they 
do not want bankruptcy. They want two things: First, 
they want a fair price for their commodities; and second, they 
want a rate of interest on their farm indebtedness that it 
is possible for them to pay and, at the same time, make pay- 
ments upon the principal. In other words, they want an 
opportunity to retire their outstanding obligations. And 
they want such an opportunity as has been given the indus- 
tries of this country. 

I realize that $3,000,000,000 in bonds, or in money, or in 
credit, is a sizeable amount. I realize that it is no light 
thing to provide for the issuance of $3,000,000,000 worth of 
farm-mortgage bonds. I am equally cognizant of the fact 
that it is not a trifling matter to further utilize the credit 
of this country, as great as its resources are, for an addi- 
tional $3,000,000,000. But we have provided for in excess of 
$10,000,000,000 for relief of the unemployed, the aged and 
maimed, the home owners, the railroads, banks, and in- 
dustry. Are we to say to the farmer that he is the for- 
gotten man? I may be in error about this. My interest in 
the farmers and the agricultural class of my district and the 
country as a whole may cause me to become too enthusiastic. 
Ordinarily, I try to stay within the bounds of reason. I 
think I am conservative by nature. But I think we have a 
real opportunity in this legislation to render a real service 
to the mortgage-ridden farmers of the land—another oppor- 
tunity to place agriculture upon a parity with industry. 

And so long as I remain in this House it will be my pur- 
pose to try to improve the lot of the agricultural class of 
this country. Whenever a question arises affecting their 
interest as has been raised here today, I shall resolve that 
doubt in favor of the farmers of this country. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 
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To Mr. Ketter, for 1 week from May 15, on account of 
sickness in family and business necessity. His first absence 
in three terms. 

To Mr. MEEks, for 1 week, on account of official business. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S.32. An act to provide for the creation of the Saratoga 
National Historical Park, in the State of New York, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3992. An act for the relief of Capt. Laurence V. Houston, 
retired; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles, which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1398. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at or near Crescent City, Calif.; 

H.R.2119. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Babcock, 
mother and guardian of Nelson Babcock, a minor; 

H.R. 2467. An act for the relief of Holy Cross Mission 
Hospital; 

H.R. 3340. An act for the relief of Jesse S. Post; 

H.R. 5058. An act to convey certain lands to Clackamas 
County, Oreg., for public-park purposes; 

H. R. 8089. An act for the relief of Joseph J. Baylin; 

H. R. 8370. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at Port Washington, Wis.; 

H.R. 8506. An act for the relief of Oliver Faulkner; 

H.R. 9042. An act to provide for the sale of the Port 
Newark Army Supply Base to the city of Newark, N. J.; 

H.R. 9370. An act for the relief of Frank Cordova; 

H.R. 9373. An act for the relief of H. L. and J. B. Mc- 
Queen, Inc., and John L. Summers, former disbursing clerk, 
Treasury Department; 

H.R. 9455. An act for the relief of Robert J. Mann; 

H.R. 10308. An act to amend article 3 of the “Rules Con- 
cerning Lights, etc.’’, contained in the act entitled “An act to 
adopt regulations for preventing collisions upon certain har- 
bors, rivers, and inland waters of the United States”, ap- 
proved June 7, 1897; 

H.R. 10321. An act to amend section 4 of Public Act No. 
286, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved August 19, 1935, as 
amended; 

H.R. 10589. An act to amend section 32 of the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the construction of certain 
bridges and to extend the times for commencing and/or 
completing the construction of other bridges over the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, and for other purposes”, 
approved August 30, 1935; 

H. R. 10847. An act to authorize the acquisition of land 
for cemeterial purposes in the vicinity of New York City, 
tae ; 

H.R. 11036. An act to amend section 4321, Revised Stat- 
utes (U. S. C., title 46, sec. 263), and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11302. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lend to the reunion committee of the United Confederate 
Veterans 3,000 blankets, olive drab, no. 4; 1,500 canvas cots, 
to be used at their annual encampment to be held at 
Shreveport, La., in June 1936; 

H. R. 11346. An act for the relief of H. R. Heinicke, Inc.; 

H. R. 12162. An act to create an additional division of the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of 
Mississippi to be known as the Hattiesburg division; 

H. R. 12183. An act for the relief of Gladys Hinckley Wer- 
lich; 

H. J. Res. 538. Joint resolution to provide for participation 
by the United States in the Ninth International Congress of 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy in Rumania in 1937; and 
to authorize and request the President of the United States to 
invite the International Congress of Military Medicine and 
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Pharmacy to hold its tenth Congress in the United States in 
1939, and to invite foreign countries to participate in that 
Congress ; 

H. J. Res. 547. Joint resolution providing for the importa- 
tion of articles free from tariff or customs duty for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at Great Lakes Exposition to be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, beginning in June 1936, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 569. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States in 
a conference at Brussels to revise the Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Literary and Artistic Works, concluded at Bern, 
September 9, 1886, and revised at Rome, June 2, 1928. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H.R. 10544. An act authorizing the erection of a memorial 
to those who met their death in the wreck of the dirigible 
Shenandoah. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
MY REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 

OF WASHINGTON OF MY 4 YEARS’ SERVICE AS THEIR REPRESEN- 

TATIVE IN CONGRESS 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in conformity 
with my practice in former sessions, I now desire to render 
to the people of southwest Washington a brief account of 
my stewardship as their Representative in Congress during 
the past 4 years, as I feel that this is information which 
they are entitled to have. 

PERIOD FROM 1933 TO 1936 

During the two terms I have served in Congress, during 
the Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth Congresses, I have 
diligently and faithfully represented the people of the Third 
Congressional District of the State of Washington, to whom 
I have the honor of submitting this report. It has been my 
privilege to actively participate in the enactment of the leg- 
islation and formulation of the policies which have mate- 
rially improved the condition of our people, as contrasted 
with the distress and despair of the dark, terrible months of 
early 1933, when business, industry, and agriculture were 
prostrate. In southwest Washington we have gone a long 
way from the never-to-be-forgotten conditions of 1929-33 
and evidences of improvement are everywhere apparent, in 
retail business, farm prices, industrial pay rolls, building con- 
struction, and business generally. However, our task is far 
from completed. We have made substantial progress, it is 
true, but we must continue to completion the program and 
efforts which we have started to bring about better and 
happier living conditions for all our people. 

MY PROGRESSIVE VOTING RECORD 

In my reports of previous sessions I have set forth in detail 
the measures which I have actively supported and voted for 
and those which I have opposed and voted against. In this 
last session I voted for the following major measures: 

First. Adjusted Compensation Payment Act, 1936—bonus— 
and to pass it over veto. 

Second. Neutrality Act, extending and amending, to keep 
the United States out of war. 

Third. Conservation of soil resources, to benefit the farmers. 

Fourth. Impeachment of Federal Judge Ritter, of Florida, 
for having been involved in financial transactions unbecom- 
ing a member of the judiciary. 

Fifth. H. R. 8458 and conference report, Federal Govern- 
ment employees’ leave bill; and H. R. 8459 and conference 
report, Federal Government employees’ sick leave bill. 

Sixth. An act to continue Electric Home and Farm Author- 
ity until February 1937 to finance installment sales of elec- 
trical fixtures for homes in rural and country districts. 

Seventh. An act to amend title I of the National Housing 
Act and to extend same to April 1, 1937, providing insurance 
of loans and advances for the purpose of financing altera- 
tions, repairs, and improvements of homes and other real 
property, including churches. 
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Eighth. The act to enable the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to better serve the farmers in orderly marketing and to 
provide credit and facilities for carrying surpluses from seca- 
son to season. 

Ninth. The rural electrification bill—S. 3483—to provide a 
10-year program to furnish the farmers of America with the 
conveniences, economies, and comforts which are a part of 
the modern, electrified home. 

Tenth. A bill to extend to July 1, 1938, the power of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation to make loans, pur- 
chases of assets, or guaranties to reduce or avert threatened 
insurance losses, for the protection of depositors in banks. 

Eleventh. H. R. 11687, to authorize Federal aid for high- 
ways and road construction, for the fiscal years 1938 and 
1939, and to establish in the Bureau of Public Roads a sec- 
tion of rural roads, as favored by the National Grange in the 
interests of better roads for farmers, as passed by the House. 

Twelfth. The corporate tax bill to tax incomes, capital 
stock, and excess profits of large corporations. 

Thirteenth. Work relief bill, to provide funds for continu- 
ance of program. 

Fourteenth. The Frazier-Lemke bill to refinance farm 
mortgages; also voted for discharge of committee and was 
twenty-second out of 218 Members who signed petition to 
bring bill before House for debate and vote. 

THE TOWNSEND PLAN 

My stand in favor of the Townsend plan is well known, not 
only to the people of my district and State but also to the 
entire Nation. I became an advocate of the Townsend plan 
over 2 years ago, at a time when there was not a single Town- 
send Club in my district, and I have taken an active, promi- 
nent part in the campaign waged in its behalf in and outside 
of Congress, and was the only Member of Congress who 
addressed the Chicago convention in October 1935. 

I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp on April 4, 1934, the 
first statement and explanation of the Townsend plan which 
was made in the Congress of the United States and the first 
Official notice which it received in the National Capital. I 
have studied it continuously since then, and was one of a 
small group of House Members who drafted the first and 
second bills embodying the plan, the latter receiving 56 
votes—of which mine was one—in the first session of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, and have again served on the steer- 
ing committee in this past session. 

I appeared in behalf of Dr. Townsend and Mr. Clements 
when the hearing was held before the Rules Committee on 
the Bell resolution for an investigation, and also spoke twice 
on the floor of the House on that subject, my remarks on 
these occasions having been broadcast by the March of Time. 
We have made more rapid progress in furthering the Town- 
send plan than has ever been made in regard to any other 
important legislative proposal, and I feel confident of our 
eventual success. I intend to continue to support it vigor- 
ously in the future as I have in the past. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


I have been one of the most active Members of the vet- 
erans’ bloc in Congress who have consistently fought for a 
greater measure of justice for the veterans of our wars. I 
have had the honor and pleasure during the past 2 years to 
serve as one of the 22 members of the steering committee 
headed by Congressman Wricut (“Bonus”) Paiman, of Texas, 
who have carried on the fight for immediate cash payment of 
the adjusted-service certificates, which resulte, ‘d in final vic- 
tory in this session of Congress. 

I led the contest for the passage of my bi!’ (H. R. 6995) 
to restore the pensions to the veterans ofthe Spanish- 
American War, including the Boxer Rebellion:and the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection, their widows and depes i\dents, in the 
Committee on Pensions, of which I am a yember, wrote 
the favorable committee report, secured its fassage on the 
floor of the House, aided in its passage throu; h the Senate, 
and in securing the approval of the Preside)t, which was 
the most important single piece of pension “egislation en- 
acted by Congress in many years, and has b¢ n the subject 
of Nation-wide comment. 
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LABOR AND FARM LEGISLATION 

I have actively supported in this session, as I have in all 
former sessions, the legislation favored by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Railroad Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, providing for more just work- 
ing conditions for employees. I actively supported the 
Retirement Pension System Act for railroad employees both 
times when it was enacted, and will do so again if such 
action becomes necessary by decision of the Supreme Court. 
I have favored all measures in the interests of higher 
wages, shorter hours, and better working conditions for the 
men who labor and by their labor make possible the com- 
fort and happiness of mankind. This policy on my part 
has been pursued in a realization of the fact that the pros- 
perity of business and industry depends upon the purchas- 
ing power of the wage earners and producers. 

For these very reasons I have also continued to go on 
record in favor of all social-welfare legislation sought by the 
postal employees, rural and substitute carriers, and all em- 
ployees of the Federal Government who are faithful and 
efficient public servants and deserving of just treatment at 
the hands of Uncle Sam. 

I have likewise supported all farm legislation sponsored 
by the National Grange, the Washington State Grange, and 
by the Pomona and local Grange units within my district, 
as I am convinced that on account of their practical ex- 
perience and knowledge of the problems of agriculture they 
know what is best for the farmer. It is my firm conviction 
and sincere belief that we can have no permanent or lasting 
business prosperity unless it rests upon the well-being of 
agriculture, and it is therefore absolutely essential that our 
dairy, poultry, grain, and fruit farmers be treated, in all 
our legislation, on a parity with industry. We have made 
real progress in our efforts to restore agriculture, as evi- 
denced by increased prices of all farm products, but our 
main objective will not have been achieved until the farmer 
receives a reasonable profit for his product, whether it be 
milk, butterfat, eggs, vegetables, fruit, berries, or grain, 
above his cost of production. 

RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS 


During the first session of the Seventy-fourth Congress 
an omnibus rivers and harbors bill, the first in 5 years, was 
reported out by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, on 
which I hold membership, and was passed by the House and 
Senate and signed by the President. It carried nine proj- 
ects for southwest Washington and four surveys for new 
projects, the largest number of southwest Washington proj- 
ects ever included in a rivers and harbors bill. 

First. Grays Harbor jetties: This project to reconstruct 
the north and south jetties to an elevation of 16 feet, ata 
cost of $4,565,000, the biggest single project west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, after having been repeatedly rejected by 
United States Army Engineers for many years, has been ap- 
proved and is in progress of construction. Dredging the 
inner channel of Grays Harbor, at an annual cost of $58,000, 
which local taxpayers have paid since 1919, has been assumed 
by the Federal Government, commencing in 1934. 

Second. Port of Vancouver: This is a project to provide a 
channel 300 feet wide and 30 feet deep from the mouth of the 
Willamette River to the Interstate Highway Bridge at Van- 
couver, Wash., with two turning basins, each generally 2,000 
feet long, 800 feet wide, and 30 feet deep, at a cost of $140,000 
for new work and annual maintenance of $35,000, for which 
P, W. A. funds were obtained, and the project has been con- 
structed. It follows closely the allocation of $58,000 P. W. A. 
funds secured the previous year to dredge the channel and 
basins to a depth of 28 feet. Another new project to extend 
the lower turning basin downstream for a distance of 1,000 
feet and to a depth of 30 feet at low water was initiated by 
me in a resolution adopted by the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors on June 20, 1935, and finally approved by the 
United States Army Engineers at Washington, D. C., on Janu- 
ary 2, 1936, and is in line for inclusion in the next rivers and 
harbors bill. In the meantime efforts have been made by me 
to have an exception made in regard to this project and have 
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the necessary funds allocated out of other sums available for 
rivers and harbors work. We have also secured a Federal] 
P. W. A. grant in the sum of $136,653 toward the cost of con- 
structing a new dock terminal for Vancouver. 

Third. Willapa Harbor and Narrows: This is a project for 
the further improvement of Willapa Harbor and River by 
straightening the “narrows”, consisting of a sharp S$ bend 
about a mile downstream from Raymond, at a cost of 
$207,000, and P. W. A. funds were secured and the project 
has been constructed. Previous to that an allocation of 
$80,000 P. W. A. funds was secured to dredge and deepen 
the main channel. 

Fourth. Olympia Harbor: Two revised and modified proj- 
ects to dredge and deepen the channel to 30 feet and provide 
certain turning basins have been approved, at a total cost of 
$105,467 for new work, which has been secured from P. W. A., 
and the project completed, and a third modified project has 
recently been approved to widen the outer reach to 500 feet 
and enlarge the turning basin, at the present depth of 30 
feet, to cost $98,000, which is in line for inclusion in the next 
rivers and harbors bill. 

Fifth. Bakers Bay: This project to provide a channel 200 
feet wide and 10 feet deep, extending through the easterly 
passage at Sand Island to the port of Ilwaco, which has been 
advocated for many years, has been approved, and altogether 
$80,000 P. W. A. funds were secured, and the project has 
been completed. We recently succeeded in defeating the 
attempt to close the west channel, and a project to improve 
the same is now pending. 

Sixth. Surveys for new projects: The omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill also carried items for preliminary examinations 
and surveys of Shelton Harbor in Mason County, a highly 
important lumber, pulp, and forest-products manufacturing 
community; Vancouver Lake and Columbia River, to furnish 
a fresh-water harbor ideal for industrial sites and purposes 
of national defense; Elokomin (Cathlamet) Slough, to serve 
important lumber and manufacturing interests; and the 
Chehalis River from the mouth of the Skookumchuck River 
to the Grays Harbor County line, Washington. 

BONNEVILLE PROJECT 

I have continued my efforts to further this worthy project 
which is important to Skamania, Clark, and Cowlitz Coun- 
ties in my district. Approval of the United States Army 
Engineers has been secured for a ship channel 300 feet wide 
and 27 feet deep at low water from Vancouver to North 
Bonneville in the Columbia River, at a cost of $2,380,000. 
The dredging of this channel and providing of suitable turn- 
ing basins and dockage facilities to accommodate ocean- 
going vessels will insure the industrial development of the 
Hamilton Island industrial area at North Bonneville and 
vicinity. I also will continue to favor the construction of 
the main trunk transmission line down the north bank of 
the Columbia River, on the Washington side, to Camas, with 
an extension to Vancouver and Longview, as recommended 
by the United States Army Engineers. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

The United States Army Engineers are proceeding pur- 
suant to my bills passed by Congress, Public Laws Nos. 336, 
337, 338, and 339, affecting the Cowlitz, Chehalis, Lewis, and 
Columbia Rivers and all their tributaries, with a view to the 
control of their floods, which was the first legislation of this 
character affecting the rivers of southwest Washington 
which has ever been enacted. The recommendations and 
plans of the Federal Engineers constituted a basis for obtain- 
ing Federal funds in order that, after a delay of 30 years 
without any action being taken, the property and lives of our 
citizens are to be protected. I have actively cooperated with 
municipal, county, and State officials in formulating a prac- 
tical cooperative flood-control program for our section of the 
State, and by our continued joint efforts we are attaining 
our objective. 

OLYMPIA-GRAYS HARBOR—-WILLAPA HARBOR CANAL 

Further progress on this project, which has been success- 
fully revived after having been dormant for nearly 40 years, 
has been made. The United States Army Engineers have 
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recommended the Puget Sound-Grays Harbor unit of the 
canals to the National Resources Board to provide a 13-foot 
navigation canal at a cost of $25,213,000. At the thirtieth 
and thirty-first annual conventions of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, held in Washington, D. C., the 
projects committee of that powerful waterways organization 
approved the entire project. 

It is intended in the next session of Congress to include 
this project in an omnibus canal bill which will include 
meritorious canal projects in various sections of the Nation 
for which strong support has been enlisted. 

The route of the Willapa Harbor and Grays Harbor units 
would not, according to the Engineers, be permitted to dam- 
age the cranberry bogs or oyster beds of Pacific and Grays 
Harbor Counties, and at the public hearing held at Aberdeen 
3 years ago I insisted upon this precaution being taken. 

GAME AND FISH RESOURCES 


Cne of the most important enterprises which can be en- 
couraged by the Federal Government is the developing, 
propagating, and conserving of our game and fish resources. 
I have therefore at all times cooperated with the House Spe- 
cial Committee on Conservation of Wild Life and Resources, 
as well as with the Willapa Harbor Sportsmen’s Association, 
Grays Harbor County Game Protective Association, and the 
Poggie Club of Washington, Aberdeen Chapter, and other 
sportsmen’s organizations in my district. According to their 
recommendations, I have introduced in this last session of 
Congress a bill for the establishment of a fish-cultural sta- 
tion on the west fork of the Humptulips River, in Grays 
Harbor County, Wash., for the propagation of trout and 
steelhead, in support of which I am assured the cooperation 
of Hon. Frank T. Beil, Commissioner, United States Bureau 
of Fisheries. Request has also been made for additional 
W. P. A. funds for improvements at the Quinault Hatchery 
to increase the pond system for the purpose of rearing a 
larger number of fish to the fingerling stages before releas- 
ing them. I have given prompt attention to the requests 
received from the holders of fish and game licenses in south- 
west Washington for information regarding the Federal laws 
and pending legislation relating to the subject of wildlife, 
and have secured for them such Government pamphlets and 
circulars as are available for distribution. 

DEPARTMENTAL AND COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


I have made frequent appearances before the bureaus and 
departments of the Federal Government whenever the inter- 
ests of southwest Washington have been involved. During 
the pendency of the negotiations and hearings in regard to 
the reciprocal-trade agreement with Canada, at every stage 
of the proceedings I vigorously presented the case and 
viewpoint of the lumber and shingle industries, and have 
received many letters from prominent shingle and lumber 
operators commending and praising me for my efforts and 
activity, which were contributory to the satisfactory results 
obtained, compared with the scant consideration our forest- 
products industries have received during former national 
administrations. 

PUBLICITY FOR SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON 

During my service in Congress I have obtained desirable 
publicity for southwest Washington without neglecting my 
cfficial duties while doing so. I have been a guest speaker 
before the Women’s National Democratic Club, American 
Legion, Grange, United Spanish War Veterans, Temple 
Baptist Church, Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church, Kiwanis 
Club, Order of Vasa, Washington State Society, and other 
civic and fraternal organizations in Washington, D. C.; 
and during the past 4 years have addressed five important 
national conventions in various parts of the United States, 
namely, National Rivers and Harbors Congress, national en- 
campment of the United Spanish War Veterans, national 
convention of the Townsend Clubs of America, national con- 
vention of third- and fourth-class postmasters, national con- 
vention of the Railway Mail Association. My activities in 
Congress have received honorable mention in Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Time, Literary Digest, National Tribune (Stars and 
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Stripes), Plain Talk Magazine, Townsend Weekly, the United 
States News, Eagles Magazine, Real America, Foreign Service 
(Veterans of Foreign Wars), the Postmasters’: Advocate, the 
National Rural Letter Carrier, the Progressive: (La Follette’s 
magazine), to menticn just a few of the more important 
national publications, and generous news and sictorial men- 
tion in the newspapers cf Washington, New York, and other 
eastern cities. This publicity has not only bee'n beneficial to 
my district but it has served to make me known in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and throughout the country. 
ROAD AND HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 

T have taken a keen interest in the Federal road-building 
program and in securing appropriations for same. The Third 
Congressional District has received more Federal aid than 
ever before, and as a result there has been more road con- 
struction in the counties of southwest Washington than dur- 
ing any previous period. I have particularly cooperated in 
furthering road building in the rural districts, as I appreciate 
fully the value and importance to our farming population of 
farm-to-market roads. I have kept close contact with the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads and have received very 
friendly and sympathetic consideration from that agency at 
all times. I am heartily in favor of a national rural free- 
delivery mail road building program apart from the Federal 
and State highway systems and to be apportioned to the re- 
spective States without any matching of funds by the States. 
These roads should be built according to specifications satis- 
factory to the commissioners of the county in which located 
and the Secretary of Agriculture in determining the portions 
of the road to be improved and the specifications therefore to 
consult with the Postmaster General and such county com- 
missioners. 

Such a program will improve the rural free-delivery mail 
service and also relieve unemployment throughout the coun- 
try and prove of decided benefit and advantage to my district. 

FEDERAL PROJECTS IN THIRD DISTRICT 


In every community in our nine counties useful Federal 
projects have already been constructed or are under con- 
struction. Numerous public-works projects, C. C. C. camps, 
the Longview Subsistence Homesteads, the Kelso, Centralia, 
and Montesano post offices, new roads, dikes, and flood-con- 
trol works, rivers, harbors, and jetty projects are evidence 
of the progress which has been made in the past 4 years in 
building a greater southwest Washington. 

OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


I have actively favored providing in public works and re- 
lief appropriation bills adequate funds to pay the salaries of 
school teachers and maintain our public schools as well as in- 
stitutions of higher learning, as I consider the cause of public 
education to be paramount and favor the foliowing program: 

First. Adequate free public education to the children of the 
United States. 

Second. Adequate pay for public-school teachers as a mat- 
ter of justice and as a means of retaining in and attracting 
to the teaching profession the most competent, devoted, and 
best equipped men and women. 

Third. An annual minimum of at least 8 months’ teaching 
in the public schools of all the States. 

Fourth. An adequate number of safe, commodious, and well- 
equipped school buildings. 

Fifth. Free textbooks for all public-school pupils. 

Sixth. Adequate assistance by the Federal Government, 
through appropriations and otherwise, in accomplishing the 
above-named objects. 

Eighth. Such other allied purposes as may serve the best 
interests of the teachers and pupils and shall make the public 
schools a more effective, liberal, and far-reaching force in 
local, State, and national life. 

I also favor the creation of a Federal Department of Edu- 
cation, to be headed by a Secretary of Education to sit in the 
President’s Cabinet, with all the facilities and resources of 
the Federal Government enlisted in behalf of the cause of 
education. We are now the only civilized nation in the 
world which has failed to grant to education a national 
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department and a cabinet officer. No less than 72 of the 
leading nations of the earth have included a minister of 
education among their cabinet officers. 

CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION 


I consider the following to be the most constructive legis- 
lative achievements of the present administration: 

First. The unemployed, their wives and children, have been 
fed and a relief and public-works program has been carried 
out. In this connection I have favored modifying the regu- 
lations as to employment on relief projects to provide jobs 
to those worthy citizens, who, although they never have ap- 
plied for relief benefits, are yet in need of employment. 

Second. A million city families have been saved from 
eviction by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and a num- 
ber of private mortgage and lending companies made solvent, 
whose investors are citizens of small means. 

Third. Farmers’ cash income last year was two and one- 
half billions larger than in 1932. Farm Credit Administra- 
tion loans have stopped foreclosures. Bankruptcy prices 
have given way to profitable prices. Despite a serious court 
setback, a national program of planned production and soil 
conservation is again moving ahead. 

Fourth. A prostrate banking system has been recon- 
structed and the Federal bank deposit insurance law has 
restored confidence and rendered the deposits of the people 
safe and secure. 

Fifth. Investors, for the first time, have their investments 
safeguarded, through the securities registration, stock mar- 
ket, and holding company acts. 

Sixth. Labor has gained recognition of the right to bar- 
gain collectively, and means of enforcing that right have 
been provided. 

Seventh. The Federal Housing Act has proved beneficial 
and with reduced interest rates, and more liberal lending 
terms will prove a further stimulus to the construction and 
repair of homes and give employment to members of the 
building trades and those employed in manufacturing build- 
ing materials, which applies particularly to the lumber, 
shingle, plywood, and veneer industries of our own section 
of the country. 

Eighth. A start has been made to provide social security 
for our people, including the blind, crippled children, under- 
privileged mothers, and the aged. This program is, in my 
opinion, inadequate and will be supplanted by the Town- 
send plan, which will render unnecessary all pension sys- 
tems, public and private, and also redistribute purchasing 
power among the masses in such a manner as to bring 
about permanent good times and insure social security for 
our unemployed young people as well as aged citizens. 

Ninth. We have enacted the first real neutrality legisla- 
tion in our history to prevent our being dragged into the 
vortex of another world war, with its consequent loss of life 
and treasure. 

The foregoing are the main achievements of the past 4 
years, and can lead to but one answer to the question, 
“Would we go back to the conditions from which we emerged 
as a direct result of this legislation?” ‘That answer is, “No; 
we do not want to go back; we want to go forward to achieve 
still greater benefits and safeguards and security for the 
average man, for the so-called lower and middle classes, 
who are the backbone, the brawn, and the brains of our 
beloved country.” 

MY RECORD IS ONE OF SERVICE 


Since I first came to Congress 4 years ago I have striven 
to respond promptly to every reasonable request made of me 
by my constituents, making it a rule to promptly answer all 
letters and inquiries, and whenever possible to carry out 
their wishes. This has necessarily increased my work, but 
I have always felt that my first duty was to my district. 
The good citizens of southwest Washington have been very 
kind to me, and as the people whom I haye sought to serve, 
they are the best and only judges as to whether my services 
as their representative in Congress have been satisfactory. 
While I have felt that my primary and first duty was to the 
people of southwest Washington, I have tried faithfully and 
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diligently to serve the State of Washington and the Nation, 
and to measure up to the high ideal of a national Repre- 
sentative. 


RECONSTRUCTION NOT RELIEF—-OUR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT HAS 
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MADE INEVITABLE OUR PRESENT DILEMMA—COOPERATION CAN 
CURE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, while few intelligent people 


question the necessity for continuing relief until a better 


way is found, it is becoming more and more obvious that 


merely voting more billions for relief will not solve the 
problem. The cure of any disease involves dealing with 
underlying causes. 


Treating symptoms is not enough. 
Salve, even a billion dollars’ worth, does not get at the 
causes. 

Business improvement appears to be definitely under way, 
with indications that it may go a long way. But the relief 
load is not dropping in proportion to business improvement. 
There is a vast reservoir of marginal cases, those who are 
just on the verge of relief. As these come to an end of 
their resources and savings, and relatives and friends, they 
have no choice but to join the ranks of those on relief. 
The addition to relief rolls from this marginal reservoir is 
almost keeping pace with the removal of cases from relief by 
reemployment. 

PERMANENT RELIEF PROBLEM 

Some estimate that the marginal cases exceed those ac- 
tually on relief and that together they constitute about 40 
percent of our total population. Continued improvement in 
business should take up some of this 40 percent, but because 
of other factors at work, because of basic, world-wide eco- 
nomic changes this improvement will not completely take up 
the slack. It will not solve the relief problem. 

END OF AN ECONOMIC ERA 

Unemployment in America grows out of economic causes 
far more basic than the old concept of the business cycle. 
We are not merely in a depression. We are historically at 
the end of an economic era. We are faced with making 
basic adjustments to a condition that is new, not only to 
America but in the history of the race. 

For 300 years America has participated in the world- 
wide operation of an economic mechanism, variously called 
the price system, or capitalistic, or profit system. That sys- 
tem has notoriously served the master races at the expense 
of the subject peoples. In spite of its ups and downs and in 
spite of inequalities, and the ever-present and fluctuating 
margin of poverty, that system has served the majority of 
people in America reasonably well. Ignoring, for the mo- 
ment, all questions of justice or of social righteousness, and 
considering only the mechanical or mathematical workabil- 
ity of the system, it is plain that that workability depends 
upon constantly getting rid of accumulated profits. 

THE MARGIN OF PROFIT 

This necessity may be illustrated with a simple example. 
Suppose a manufacturer, producing 10,000 chairs, makes 10- 
percent profit. His profit is 1,000 chairs. Now suppose there 
is not sufficient redistributed buying power to provide for the 
consumption of that profit margin of a thousand chairs. 
They remain on display in the stores. To that extent they 
reduce orders to the factory for more chairs. As orders are 
cut down, the factory cuts down its hours or days of opera- 
tion, cutting down employment and reducing pay rolls, or 
redistributed buying power. As this redistributed buying 
power is cut down, the sale of chairs falls off still further, 
cutting down operations, employment, and pay rolls. It is 
a vicious circle that is not only a circle but a spiral that 
goes constantly downward. It is the unconsumed margin of 
profit that wrecks the mechanics of the profit system. 
The obvious crux of the problem is to get rid of the chairs. 
Again emphasizing that we are here considering solely the 
mechanics of economics, and ignoring for the moment all 
questions of social values, it is of ne consequence how the 
profit margin is consumed, so long as the chairs are disposed 
of so they cannot stand in the way of new orders to the 
factory. They may be invested in stocks and bonds, which 
eventually find their way into expansion of production plant, 
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new buildings and equipment, larger sales and promotion ex- 
penses, increased operating costs, rents, interest, insurance, 
and dividends so widely distributed that they increase con- 
sumption. Or the profit margin of chairs may be burned 
up, or sunk in the ocean, or blown up in a war. Purely from 
the standpoint of economics, the particular method, or the 
particular moment of time of disposing of the profit margin 
is of little consequence. But that profit margin must be 
consumed if the system is to keep working. 
CONSUMPTION MUST EQUAL PRODUCTION 

The first axiom in the successful working of any economic 
system is that consumption must equal production. The 
consumption side of this equation includes saving and all 
the elements and factors connected with it. Saving for the 
rainy day, for insurance to replace losses, for investment, 
for reserves for obsolescence, replacement, and expansion; 
all of these merely inject the time element into consumption. 
They affect the particular time and method of consumption 
without in any degree affecting the basic economic law that 
in the long run consumption must equal production. The 
method of profit disposing that we have come to think of 
as normal, the method on which America has principally 
depended for 300 years, is the constantly expanding market. 
But that market was based on three foundation stones, each 
of which is now either passing or already gone. These three 
foundation stones are: 

First. A frontier. 

Second. A rapidly growing population. 

Third. An apparently unlimited foreign market, based on 
the mechanical supremacy of the western races. 

The frontier has practically gone. 

The curve of population growth is leveling off. It is esti- 
mated that our population will be practically stationary by 
1950. 

The mechanical supremacy of western races is true to- 
day—a matter of history. We have sent our mass-production 
machinery to the far corners of the earth. We have sent 
our engineers to show these backward people, not only how 
to operate the machinery but even how to make it. 

OUR FOREIGN TRADE 

On the same identical machinery these backward people 
are putting labor at rates far below our own. Japan, with 
identical mass-production equipment, manned with labor at 
from 7 to 14 cents a day, is sending beer to Germany, and 
laying down manufactured cotton goods in Manchester, 
England, cheaper than the Manchester mills can turn it out. 
The western, or so-called advanced, races have turned their 
former customers into competitors, and competitors with a 
tremendous advantage over themselves. Our foreign trade, 





based on that mechanical supremacy, is definitely a thing of | 


the past. We shall probably continue to wrangle such slight 
margins aS we can. We shall continue to hear much of 
trade agreements, of favored-nation positions, of unilateral, 
bilateral, and reciprocal arrangements. We shall try to 
get the most possible out of the constantly shrinking margin 
of foreign trade. But the big reservoir of foreign market, 
which we have so long thought of as practically without 
limit, is gone forever. 

With these three foundation stones of constant expansion 
either gone or on the way out, the profit system, based on 
that constant expansion, is facing a basic change. 

OTHER FRONTIERS OF EXPANSION 

There are, of course, other frontiers of expansion, or ways 
of bringing about increased consumption to dispose of the 
profit margin. Notable among these are: 

First. New industries, with the new desires and possi- 
bilities of consumption that they create, and their increased 
expenditures for new plant and equipment. 

Second. Expansion of private credit or debt. Inflation 
that increases consumption temporarily but postpones facing 
the issue. 

Third. War; mass destruction of the profit margin, both 
past and future. 

Fourth. Government-directed redistribution of buying 


power, 
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These frontiers, or methods of disposing of the clogging 
profit, are usually present in varying degrees and exercise 
their influences in varying combinations. In about 1899 the 
last large land frontier was opened to settlement. The in- 
tensive expansion and development of the West continued 
for some time to provide an outlet for accumulated profit 
margins. But about the beginning of the present century 
that expansion was beginning to slow up, and we were begin- 
ning to feel the pressure of an inadequate expansion market. 
But new industries, particularly the autcmobile, stepped in 
and temporarily solved the problem. 

WAR 

By 1912 to 1914 the slack was fairly well taken up and 
again we were feeling the pinch of inadequate disposal of 
the profit margin. Along came the World War with its un- 
precedented destruction of material goods. It served to 
physic the accumulated profits out of the economic system. 
But it went further than that. It levied heavily on future 
profits. Credit was expanded. Debts were accepted in place 
of payments. Destruction continued. We had tremendous 
activity. The system was ravenous for material goods. 
There was demand. And we went zooming into unprece- 
dented prosperity. 

Of course, this prosperity has never been paid for. 
Neither the war additions to our own national cebt nor the 
war debts owed to us by the other nations have been liqui- 
dated. It was obviously only an illusion of prosperity. But 
the illusion served those who either did not want to think or 
were incapable of thinking or did not want others to think. 
In any event, consciously and unconsciously, it did help to 
salve the conscience of the Nation on the crime of going into 
the war, and it postponed meeting the real issue of the profit 
system. 

After the war, with tremendously expanded production 
facilities, we were again in a pinch for disposition of 
profits, or for consumption of goods. Again the system 
was getting badly clogged. This time we saved our skin by 
resorting to the wildest orgy of credit expansion we had ever 
known. This expansion was in three principal channels: 

First. Bank credit for business expansion, investment, and 
speculation. 

Second. Time-payment buying to increase purchases of 
consumption goods. 

Third. Government debt. 

When this vast bubble of credit expansicn burst in 1929, 
the profit system was in the toughest spot yet. The nor- 
mal method of disposing of the profit margin, the constantly 
expanding market based on frontier, rapidly growing popula- 
tion, and a foreign market founded on mechanical suprem- 
acy, was gone. In the first 29 years of the century we had 
been through a major industrial expansion, a major war, and 
a major credit expansion. We had either to face the issue 
and pay the piper or resort to the only remaining device for 
postponement, expansion of Government-directed redistri- 
bution of buying power. We chose to continue on the road 
of evasion and postponement and expanded this last remain- 
ing device, not that this device was new. 

THE GOVERNMENT TAKES A HAND 

Many methods of Government redistribution of buying 
power have been with us so long that we have taken them 
for granted. Such are the Army and Navy expenditures, 
Post Office deficits, public roads and buildings, reclamation 
work, forestry, pest control, health work, and improvement 
of rivers and harbors. When we consider these activities at 
all, we are apt to think only of their social implications and 
values, forgetting that they are also definitely a part of our 
economic procedure for redistributing buying power to in- 
crease consumption and dispose of the clogging profit margin. 

While this method had long been used and had been ma- 
terially expanded following the war, it had always been used 
in conjunction with some other of the major devices of profit 
disposal. But after the break of 1929 it had to be used almost 
alone. 

The Republicans under Mr. Hoover increased many Govern- 
ment activities, notably reclamation work, and instituted new 
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agencies, such as farm-credit organizations, and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for public financing of private 
enterprise. Taxes were increased and the national debt in- 
flated before the Democrats came into power in 1932. 

The Democrats under Mr. Roosevelt have merely been ex- 
panding the older parts of this method of Government direc- 
tion of redistribution of buying power, such as Army and 
Navy expenditures, reclamation work, and so forth, increasing 
the scope of the more recent devices added by the Republicans 
and adding new ones. Within this general method they have 
added such devices as the land banks, home-loan banks, Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, seed loans, stock loans, C. W. A., 
F. E. R. A., and W. P. A., with the whole relief program, both 
direct dole and the thinly disguised dole, or manufactured 
work relief. They established the C. C. C. to furnish sub- 
sistence employment to a particular group; the N. R. A. to 
increase distribution of buying power among labor; the A. A.A. 
with its cotton program, its corn and hog program, its to- 
bacco and potato programs, and its soil-conservation pro- 
grams, all in an attempt to bring about parity for the 
farmers, to increase their buying power. They have been 
working on old-age pensions and various social-security pro- 
posals. With all their infinite variety in detail, all of these 
activities and proposals obviously come within this fourth 
general method for getting rid of the obstructing profit mar- 
gin, “Government-directed redistribution of buying power.” 
In expanding this method we have added nothing new in 
principle. We have merely added to the variety and size of 
the operations. 

The cost of this method has perennially been met by 
some combination of taxes for immediate payment and pub- 
lic debt for postponed payment. 


On the cost side we have added to both the variety and 


size of taxes and increased the public debt. We have also 


added that thing relatively infrequent in American history— 


inflation of the currency or depreciation of the dollar. But 
since this move was made principally to meet a condition in 


international exchange, it has relatively slight bearing on 


the particular domestic problem we are considering here. 

As taxes get heavier it is becoming plain to more and more 
people that every consumer pays taxes, whether or not he is 
technically a taxpayer. The living standard of each in- 
dividual is lowered by taxes exactly to the extent that taxes 
are eventually collected for the support of others on the 
goods, services, and conveniences that he uses or consumes. 

The inflation of the public debt is spread through practi- 
cally all political subdivisions. Material increases have been 
accumulated in the national debt, and in most, if not all, of 
the State, county, and city debts. 

In this connection a clear distinction should be made be- 
tween the purely economic function of this device of Govern- 
ment-controlled stepping-up of consumption to dispose of 
the profit margin and the many questions of social value and 
political expediency involved. Every detail of such a pro- 
gram, and of each new proposal, presents problems of relative 
social values, of the possibilities and the expediency of dif- 
ferent methods of taxation, and of the wisdom and safety 
limits of public-debt expansion. 

INFLATION 


To make any attempt to judge how far the public debt 
can be inflated with safety, when and to what extent we 
shall resort to further currency inflation, when and to what 
extent other methods of profit disposing, such as new in- 
dustries or a new war, May again get under way and once 
more be major factors would be dealing in the realm of 
prophecy and is beyond the scope of this analysis. 

The present Government has merely developed this Gov- 
ernment-directed redistribution further than ever before in 
our history; and to this old process Mr. Roosevelt has applied 
the new and hopeful name of “pump priming”, on the theory 
that, if carried far enough, it would start the old economic 
processes to function more normally. To the extent that 
these processes depend on the psychological factors of confi- 
dence and belief, it is a well-founded hope, and doubiless has 
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already had good results. But to the extent that the old 
normal processes depend on more basic factors than have 
passed off the stage, it cannot provide a basic answer. In 
that sense it can function only to the extent that the buying 
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power so redistributed is able to take up, or provide con- 


sumption for, the otherwise unconsumed profit margin of 
production. 


It could succeed completely only if carried to the extent of 
taking, through taxation and inflation of the public debt, 


from those who have more than they can consume, all of that 


surplus and redistributing it to those who have less buying 
power than their consumption possibilities. It is now, as it 
always has been, merely an equalizing device to alleviate to 
some extent the peak pressures produced by our economic 
system. 

ROBBING PETER TO PAY PAUL 

In other words, it can only succeed to the extent that it robs 
Peter to pay Paul. It may distribute buying power to all the 
Joneses in order that they may buy more from all the Smiths. 
On this buying the Smiths may make some profit. As long as 
this distribution is based largely on the futures, or increasing 
the public debt, the Smiths will probably not worry much and 
will be pleased with the profit they are making. But when 
the day of reckoning comes the Smiths will wake up to the 
fact that, whether through taxes or through inflation or 
repudiation, they are paying not only the 10- or 20-percent 
profit they have made but the rest of the bill as well—the 
hundred percent. 

NEW INDUSTRIES 

One of the principal hopes during this period of dallying 
and postponing the real issue is that new industries will be 
developed to save the situation. It is said that scientists have 
enough tricks up their sleeves, enough inventions that are 
intentionally held back to protect older industries, to bring 
about a tremendous increase in employment. Nor has the 
inventive genius of the human race come to an end. New 
industries do make their appearance from time to time. A 
major new industry or a sizeable group of new smaller indus- 
tries may come on the scene any time. Such a development 
would absorb some of the slack, possibly a considerable 
part of it. 

But such absorption would, at best, be only temporary. 
While new industries create new desires, expand the possi- 
bilities of satisfying desires, induce increased consumption, 
and create new kinds of work, it is not all net gain. While 
the automobile and the tractor have absorbed vast amounts 
of labor in their own manufacture and distribution, in tires 
and all manner of accessories, in the building of roads, and 
in increased business for all kinds of travel and tourist serv- 
ices, they have also displaced much of the wagon-making 
industry, buggy manufacture, harness business, and that por- 
tion of agriculture that went into the raising and maintaining 
of horses. The truck has materially affected the railroad 
industry. The radio has largely displaced the phonograph, 
has thrown thousands of musicians out of work, and made 
the lecture tour almost a passé industry. The electric re- 
frigerator has made inroads on the manufacture and distri- 
bution of ice, and so forth. 

On the whole, new industries tend to shift the channels 
of unemployment rather than to increase the sum total of 
employment. In fact, under the profit system, with its 
pyramiding control and labor-saving machinery, the net re- 
sult has been actually to reduce the total employment. It 
is obvious to anyone that when hand labor was the only 
means of satisfying those human needs which were not sup- 
plied by nature in the raw state there was no such major 
problem of unemployment as we now have, 

Not that we ever will or ever should go back to hand 
methods. But as production is increased by modern science, 
it is plain that consumption must be increased to equal the 
production. 

The problem resolves itself into one of consumption. 

And since a high percentage of our people are consuming 
far less than their needs or desires would dictate, it is 
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obvious that the problem is further resolved into one of 
distribution of buying power. 

Whatever tends to widen the distribution of buying power 
is a help. Whatever tends to concentrate buying power, or 
to funnel it into the hands of relatively few consumers, 
thereby reducing total consumption, is a liability. 

The principal modern factors of concentration of buying 
power are the machine, with the question of its ownership 
and the pyramiding of ownership and control through the 
legal devices of the corporation and the holding company. 

A COMMON FALLACY 


An argument commonly put forward is that machines 
actually create more labor, since labor is required to make 
the machine, which is a new activity with the introduction 
of ‘each new machine. 

This argument is a fallacy. When a new machine first 
comes on the market, it does create new labor for the time 
being. But the machine lasts longer than the time required 
for its creation. And it displaces more man-hours than are 
required for its creation. Before long the curve of labor 
displaced by the machine crosses and exceeds the curve of 
labor employed in its manufacture. 

In the first stage of mass production, when machines still 
required human labor for their operation, hundreds of 
thousands of hand laborers were displaced. But we are now 
well into the second, or the automatic stage, where machines 
are operated by machines. Human labor is being displaced 
at geometric rates of progression. 

Under our system of private ownership of machines, 
“labor saving” simply means reduction in redistributed buy- 
ing power. Another name for it is reduction of consumption 
or market. Each business strives to reduce costs. The 
inescapable result is that collectively they reduce the pos- 
sible market. 

THE PROFIT SYSTEM 

The “profit system” is, by definition, a system in which 
each industry and each undertaking aims to make a profit. 
A profit is obviously the margin of, income over expense. 
Expense is, of course, another name for “redistributed buy- 
ing power.” Each business undertakes to take in more buy- 
ing power than it redistributes. In other words, the very 
aim of industry, under the profit system, is to destroy that 
necessary equation between production and redistributed 
buying power—consumption. 

As long as the profits remain small enough to be con- 
sumed by those making them, no damage is done to the eco- 
nomic working of the system. The small businessman, the 
professional man, or the small contractor, whose profits are 
simply the equivalent of wages or salary, and within the 
limits of what he and his dependents consume, is no eco- 
nomic liability. But when big business accumulates profits 
beyond the consumption of those engaged in it, profits that 
need to be reinvested, but can find no economically sound 
channel for such reinvestment, it is then that the sterile 
pools of idle profit accumulate, upset the equation, and 
block the mechanics of the system. 

No new industry would achieve major significance in the 
profit system that did not become both successful and large. 
Being successful, it would take in more buying power than 
it redistributed, upsetting the equation. And being large, 
it would carry that lack of balance to the point of adding 
to the sterile pools of accumulated profit. So new industries, 
on which some are pinning hopes, will, in the profit system, 
as soon as they become successful enough and large enough 
to have major significance, simply add to our troubles by 
further destroying the necessary balance between production 
and consumption. 

There are only three possibilities for correction. One is 
absorption of the surplus production in the constantly ex- 
panding market, outlined above. Another is the group of 
artificial devices for forcing redistribution, also listed above— 
war, credit inflation, and Government-directed redistribution. 
The third is a fundamental reorganization of our economic 
system to some basis of community or cooperative ownership 
and control of our natural resoufces and the machines. 
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INCREASING PRESSURES 

The only points I want to emphasize here are that, his- 
torically, the profit system has already been artificially 
maintained, by war and credit inflation, for many years 
beyond the period of its normal existence; that we are 
merely continuing to maintain it artificially by further credit 
inflation, which must some day be balanced, either by the 
sweat of future generations or by repudiation, with all the 
chaos and suffering that that entails; that it now appears 
to be entirely probable that we shall again be called upon 
to maintain this dying system still further by participation 
in another major war, that most heinous and inexcusable 
of all national crimes, mass murder; that as long as we try 
to hang on to and to drag along with us this rotting corpse, 
we are progressing irrevocably into the vortex of increasing 
pressures; that the pressures of the human suffering of the 
dispossessed portion of our people have already passed the 
safety zone and reached the point of imminent threat to 
social order and the continuance of our democratic proc- 
esses; that the spectacle of starvation and increasing dis- 
ease, crime, and suicide in the face of potential abundance 
is a blot on American intelligence and morality; that some 
day, willy-nilly, we shall have to meet the issue of the profit 
system squarely; and that we should face that issue now 
instead of further dallying with it. 

COOPERATIVI? ECONOMY 

There are two major alternatives to the profit system: 
One, state socialism, with the dangers of fascism and com- 
munism at its opposite extremes, and the other, long proven, 
practical, and working out with happy results in many coun- 
tries, cooperative economy. 

Sccialism is already in actual operation in our own coun- 
try in our vast systems of roads, Postal Service, rivers and 
harbors, many of cur public works and activities. It should 
certainly be allowed to grow in a natural way and with 
reasonable care. 

Cooperative economy, in spite of the outstanding success 
of partial cooperative undertakings, such as cooperative mar- 
keting associations, and in spite of some minor experiments 
and a good deal of public discussion and agitation, is still 
almost new to us. 

A major part of our governmental program should be the 
furthering of scientific laboratory experiments and the de- 
velopment of practical working models in a cooperative 
economy. 

THE ROBINSON-PATMAN BILL INSURES EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND 
FAIR PLAY IN BUSINESS—PROTECTION FOR INDEPENDENT MER- 
CHANTS 
Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of the most important 

bills to come before the House in this session is the Robin- 

son-Patman bill. I was highly pleased when the House 

Judiciary Committee reported the bill out favorably and more 

than pleased when the Senate passed the bill last week. I 

know that this bill will have the overwhelming support of 

the Members of the House of Representatives when it comes 
before us for a vote. 

We can remember when not so long ago our home mer- 
chants were the leading substantial citizens in our cities and 
villages. They were actively identified with local civic asso- 
ciations, clubs, fraternal orders, lodges, and churches. All 
of their employees were local citizens who were well known 
in the community and had the best interest of the city at 
heart. 

Later, however, the monopolies began to operate. The 
retail business became organized and controlled by the offi- 
cials of high finance with offices in New York, Chicago, and 
other cities. They had unlimited means. They could afford 
to sell certain articles far below the cost to the local mer- 
chant, and it was only a matter of time when the home 
merchant was forced out of business. Their business was 
taken away by strangers. They lost their investments and 
were forced to quit. By the passage of this bill Congress 
will grant the independent merchant lawful protection. 
Then we may again see our young men who are frugal and 
industrious enter on a business career in their own name, 
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WILL INCREASE PURCHASING POWER 

It is our sincere desire and also that of our great Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt, to increase the purchasing power 
of the people. The present discriminatory practices in mer- 
chandising does more than merely create competitive con- 
ditions unfair to the independent merchant. The unequal 
concessions exacted from manufacturers and processors, 
through which the favored few benefit, press backward on 
costs and tend to keep down and reduce the wages of workers 
in those industries. In addition they become a powerful 
factor in depressing and holding down the prices paid to 
farmers for their agricultural products. 

The reduction in purchasing power that results from the 
depressing of wages and agricultural income amounts to a 
great deal more than any price reduction which may reach 
the consumer. It is a well established fact that when wages 
are reduced in the plants of these manufacturers who grant 
concessions to the monopolies, the other industries likewise 
follow suit and reduce wages. These wage reductions are 
reflected in the wages of all industries. 

This is also true of the farmers and the producers. The 
unfair and unequal competitive conditions that result from 
the various price and service concessions which a few privi- 
leged monopolies can now exact has practically ruined our 
whole merchandising system. It sets up an endless chain 
of chiseling operations that undermines wages, destroys farm 
incomes, and weakens our entire business and economic 
structure. 

This unfair system of competition must be eliminated 
before we can hope to achieve that greater purchasing 
power which all of us are striving for. 

FAIR COMPETITION IS ALL RIGHT 

The opponents of this bill continually raise the objection 
that this legislation will stifle competition. Competition in 
business is a good thing when it is fair competition. Unfair 
competition, the kind that has destroyed small business in 
this Nation, must not be tolerated further. 

The monopolies insist on concessions, allowances, and re- 
bates to enable them to compete with independent mer- 
chants. This, I say, is unfair competition. Why are they 
afraid or unable to compete with the independent merchant 
on equal terms? Why are they afraid to start with goods at 
equal costs? The monopolies claim to have superior effi- 
ciency. Let us have an honest test. 

This bill does not demand any special privileges for the 
independent or small merchant. It merely demands that 
unfair, unequal, and unethical business practices, including 
unfair price discrimination, be prohibited by law. I cannot 
see anything wrong in this. I am sure that under these 
rules the independent merchants can and will hold their 
own with the big monopolies and chain stores. 

AMERICAN FAIR PLAY 

This is truly an American bill. It is based on the prin- 
ciples of American ideals, which demand equal opportunity 
and fair play. It is based on the unalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness which the founders of 
American democracy wrote in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

The opponents raise the old cry of laissez faire. They be- 
lieve that this gives them the inherent right to destroy all 
other business. They say that we have no right to impose 
governmental restraints upon the conduct of private busi- 
ness, even though it be to protect those rights defined in the 
Declaration of Independence in the interest of the great 
majority of American citizens. 

Songress has, at various times, passed laws for the regu- 
lation of business. The Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 
required the railroads to refrain from discrimination in 
rates and services. The Sherman Act of 1890 freed indi- 

evidual enterprise from the burden of oppressive agreements 
among competitives. The Federal Trade Commission Act of 
1914 authorized the suppression of certain unfair practices. 

The Robinson-Patman bill merely carries these principles 
another step forward to protect the independent merchants 
who have been able to withstand the onslaughts of the chain 
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stores and monopolies. Seventy-five percent of the retail 
business done in America is done by the independent re- 
tailers. So 75 percent of the wholesalers, brokers, and man- 
ufacturers are dependent upon the success of the independ- 
ent retailer for the successful sale of their products. 

The large burden of overhead costs of manufacturers and 
wholesalers are charged against the merchandise bought by 
these numerous merchants all over the country. The large 
mass buyers know this. A manufacturer running under 
capacity can afford to take on a large block of new business 
at a price below his net cost so long as it will yield him 
something additional. He will take an order from the chain 
stores or the monopolies at prices sometimes 20 percent 
or more below that which he charges the independents. 
He will do this to prevent his competitor from getting the 
business. The chain stores will point out to him that his 
overhead costs remain the same whether he gets the addi- 
tional business or not and that it is to his advantage to 
take a small profit and to charge his entire overhead ex- 
pense against the business that he gets from the independent 
merchant. 

The Federal Trade Commission in its findings of fact on 
the famous Goodyear-Sears, Roebuck & Co. case, involving 
price discrimination, found among other things that the 
gross discrimination in favor of Sears, Roebuck & Co. ranged 
from 32 to 53 percent. This agreement was guarded in 
the closest secrecy. It was concealed from its own sales 
force and when their own Goodyear dealers complained that 
they could not possibly compete against such an arbitrary 
price advantage, they denied first that they were even sell- 
ing tires to the Sears, Roebuck Co. I merely cite this as an 
example. 

There are numerous other like cases which have come 
before the Federal Trade Commission. 

Monopoly is the result of unwholesome competitive 
methods. It cannot result where the method of competition 
is fair. Hence, to prohibit price discrimination—unfair 
method of competition—is to prohibit the methods which 
foster monopoly. Monopoly on the whole is an unnatural 
product. It has no place in America. The price discrimina- 
tion to Sears, Roebuck & Co. was not justified on account of 
differences in the grade, quality, or quantity of the com- 
modity sold or by difference in the cost of selling or trans- 
portation or good faith to meet competition. It had the 
effect of destroying independent dealers and creating a 
monopoly. 

Now, the same practices prevail in practically every other 
business. This is particularly true of the grocery and drug- 
store business. I cannot at this moment think of any young 
man attempting to go into the grocery or drug-store business 
on his own initiative. It would be the greatest folly. He 
would be ruined in a few months’ time. The best that he can 
hope for is to obtain a job working as a clerk for one of the 
chain-store companies. To him “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness” is a myth. 

The chain-store monopolies talk about the Robinson-Pat- 
man bill destroying equality of opportunity for young people. 
No agency in the American system of distribution has been 
any more destructive of opportunity for youth than the chain 
banks and chain enterprises, who seek to regiment and 
standardize clerkships, counter salesmen, auditors, and store 
managers into a vast army of mediocre wage slaves living on 
starvation wages, devoid of every iota of originality or inde- 
pendence. 

The American youth believes that competition is the life 
of trade. He believes in the policy of live and let live, and 
further he believes that it is the duty of government to pro- 
tect the weak against the cheating and bribing of the strong. 

PROTECT AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The Robinson-Patman bill is a protective measure. It is 
a plug for the loophole of crooked merchandising; a loophole 
that only time and experience and our changed social and 
economic order has shown to exist in our present anti- 
trust laws. It prevents discrimination in prices where such 
discrimination tends to create monopoly. A manufacturer 
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can manufacture all the goods he wants to and sell them at 
a loss if he wants to, provided he takes the same loss on sales 
to the independent distributor that he takes in his sales to 
the chain stores and mail-order distributors. 

The bill does not in any way attempt to change the busi- 
ness methods or practices within the chain-store systems 
whether those practices be good or bad. It does not put any 
penalty on efficiency either in manufacturing or distribution. 
It does not prevent the distributor or retailer, whether he be 
chain store or independent, from passing along to the con- 
sumer every saving that efficiency can devise. 

This bill will prohibit practices that destroy competition 
and bring about monopoly. It will not injure any legitimate 
business or legitimate practice. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of this bill into law will re- 
dound to the everlasting glory of this Democratic adminis- 
tration. 


AMERICAN AIRSHIPS SHOULD BE DESIGNED BY AMERICAN ENGINEERS 


Mr. O’CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, during the past week 
we have had a demonstration of the large airship in trans- 
Atlantic commercial service. The tremendous acclaim of 
the press and the public should be convicing evidence that 
America is airship conscious. 

It is not my purpose to make any statement that may 
reflect on the German engineers who constructed the Hin- 
denburg or of those in charge of the airship during its 
successful flight, but as an American citizen and Member 
of Congress, I feel it my duty to comment on certain state- 
ments published in the press. 

The Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., May 10, states: 


Eckener reveals purpose of trips. United States financial back- 
ing is sought. Dr. Hugo Eckener, commodore of the Zeppelin 
fleet, said in an interview tonight the primary purpose of the 
Hindenburg’s cruises to the United States this year was to win 
financial backing for a German-American trans-Atlantic transport 
service. 

Such an arrangement between the two countries was planned 
in 1928, he pointed out, but was frustrated by the depression. 

Loss of the Navy dirigibles Macon and Akron has since soured 
the American public against dirigibles, he said, and lighter-than- 
air enthusiasts hope to remove that feeling by week-to-week 
demonstrations of the Hindenburg’s capabilities. 


It is of interest to know where this financial backing is 
expected to come from. I have a letter signed by a vice 
president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., dated April 
28, 1936, stating the following: 


We are interested in the subject of airships but are not pres- 
ently considering the erection of a ship. This has to go through 
the process of authorization by Congress. 


The Washington Herald, Sunday, May 10, states: 


United States dirigible sought to match Hindenburg. Naval 
experts’ hopes rise as officials prepare to greet Eckener. Success- 
ful trans-Atlantic flight of the German Zeppelin Hindenburg yes- 
terday buoyed hopes of naval and congressional lighter-than-air 
enthusiasts that the Federal Government would sponsor construc- 
tion of a twin ship, perhaps to complement the German air liner’s 
North Atlantic schedule. 

Senator BuLKLEy, Democrat, of Ohio, has introduced a bill au- 
thorizing Federal construction of such a ship. 

Navy experts have already planned for construction of a giant 
sky cruiser exceeding the Hindenburg dimensions, to replace the 
U. S. S. Akron, lost at sea 2 years ago. 

The Navy’s scientific advisory committee, following investigation 
of the Akron and Macon disasters, in a preliminary report has 
recommended continuance of the Navy policy of developing the 
science of lighter-than-air flights and has urged construction of 
@ new superdirigible. The ship would be operated experimentally 
apart from the fleet. 

The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, at Akron, Ohio, staffed 
with German Zeppelin engineers, has assured the Navy such a ship 
could be built for about $3,000,000. 

The Navy high command maintains such a dirigible would be 
the equivalent of a $10,000,000 light cruiser in fleet scouting, her 
higher speed compensating for her greater vulnerability. 

The Navy plans calls for “belly hangars”, housing up to 10 air- 
planes. Planes would be launched and retrieved by a patented 

An observer could watch enemy ficet operations from a 
“sub cloud car” suspended from a thousand-foot cable while the 
dirigible remained hidden from detection above the clouds. 


The statement that “Naval experts already have planned 
for construction of a giant sky cruiser, exceeding the Hinden- 
burg dimensions, to replace the U. S. S. Akron, lost at sea 2 
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years ago”, recalls my remarks printed in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 14, 1936, in which I said: 

The Zeppelin frame is classified as an indeterminate structure 
and may be calculated only upon what is termed an “empirical 
formula” and may not be calculated upon normal engineering 
formulas. It is interesting to know that the empirical formula 
is established only through experience of actual construction and 
use of what is classed as an indeterminate structure. 

Prior to the construction of the Akron and Macon, the Zeppelin 
engineering organization was supplied with data ror an airship only 
as large as the Los Angeles or the Graf Zeppelin. They may have 
desired to construct an airship the size of the new Von Hinden- 
burg, but perhaps had no data to then warrant such construction. 
What would they do about it? 

If the German Zeppelin engineers wanted definite information 
that would warrant them to build the Von Hindenburg, which is 
larger than the Akron or Macon, and to advance their empirical 
formulas with construction and operations data, they would need 
to build larger airships or get someone else to pay for the experi- 
ment. My opinion is the United States was again chosen to be 
“the goat.” The construction and destruction of the Akron and 
Macon undoubtedly supplied valuable data to the German Zeppelin 
organization for the construction of the Von Hindenburg. 


In reference to the paragraph “the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation, of Akron, Ohio, staffed with German Zeppelin 
engineers, has assured the Navy such a ship could be built 
for about $3,000,000,” I am wondering if a Zeppelin-type 
airship or the American suspension-bridge frame airship is 
referred to. 

On October 29, 1934, the Honorable Ewing Y. Mitchell, then 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, presented to the Federal 
Aviation Commission an airship-construction program en- 
dorsed by the Department of Commerce, and which Mr. 
Mitchell stated was prepared by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. This program called for the con- 
struction of two Goodyear-Zeppelin airships, of 17,000,000 
cubic feet capacity, which is the size of the Hindenburg, 
the first costing $6,500,000 and the second costing $4,250,000. 

Now, according to press reports, the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation has assured the Navy a much larger airship 
“could be built for about $3,000,000.” It seems that the past 
20 months have reduced the cost of American airship con- 
struction very materially. 

The demonstration made by the Hindenburg is worthy in 
that it shows the capabilities of large airships in trans- 
oceanic commercial service. If American engineers dupli- 
cated the Hindenburg, except in its frame, what could prevent 
such airship performing as well as the Hindenburg? 

If the American airship frame was stronger the airship 
would be safer; if American nonexplosive helium gas were 
used, instead of explosive hydrogen gas, the American airship 
would be much safer; if the American frame were of less 
weight a more profitable pay load could be carried; and were 
the total engine power increased, the American airship would 
be faster. 

I have introduced the bill, H. R. 12682, May 12, 1936, 
authorizing the construction and operation of two American 
trans-Atlantic airships, through a loan by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The effect of this bill is that Congress provides means for 
an organization of American engineers and business execu- 
tives to solve the American-airship problem, and to design, 
construct, equip, and operate American ai:ships in overseas 
commercial service. This bill is as follows: 

That for the purpose of fostering the Americjin airship industry 
and to promote American overseas trade with: use of commercial 
airships, to be available in time of war, to «gacourage American 
design, construction, and operation of airships, to demonstrate 


the value and profit of overseas airship service thus to promote 
its extension with private capital, and to provide immediate em- 
ployment in American airship construction, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed ts lend the sum of 
$12,000,000 to the Respess Aeronautical Engineering Corporation 
for the purposes of constructing an Americar airships plant, an 
Atlantic operating terminal, and two airships ‘:mploying the self- 
anchored suspension bridge type frame, each ‘airship having not 
less than 7,000,000 cubic feet of helium-gas capacity, and for 
operating such airships in commercial service etween the United 
States and England or other European countri.+s. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall investigate the per- 
sonnel and engineering organization of the Respess Aeronautical 
Engineering Corporation and he may require such changes in the 
present organization as he shall deem to be ativisable before such 
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loan is made, and he shall require that full insurance be carried 
to cover replacement in event of fire, damage, or loss of the air- 
ships or other property purchased or constructed with the pro- 
ceeds of the loan until the full amount of the loan is repaid. 

Sec. 3. Such loan shall carry interest charges at the rate of 3% 
percent per annum, which shall cumulate for a 2-year period, 
and shall remain a lien on the patents, the patent rights, and all 
present and subsequently acquired assets of the corporation until 
paid. The loan, plus accumulated interest, shall be paid in 10 
annual payments, the first payment to be made 3 years after the 
date of the enactment of this act, and any payments on account of 
the loan shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
to be credited to miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $12,000,000 to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

This bill is for the purpose of providing a loan through 
which the development and operations of airships will be 
delegated by Congress to American engineers. It is a busi- 
ness proposition in which the Government extends its aid 
in forwarding an activity that is of extraordinary value to our 
Nation, an activity that has already been delayed too long. 

The loan may provide the following: 

(1) Approximately 80 percent of the loan may be used in 
direct and indirect employment of labor. 

(2) It may give employment to great numbers of engi- 
neers and highly skilled men for whom it is now difficult to 
provide work in their respective lines. 

(3) It may construct two great airports, one being in the 
South and one on the Atlantic seaboard. These airports 
should be of great military value in event of war. 

(4) Within 2 weeks after the money is made available for 
this work several hundred men may be employed, and 
within a few months approximately 2,000 men may be em- 
ployed in direct labor, with perhaps several thousand em- 
ployed in indirect labor. 

(5) Many types of established industries would be benefited 
through orders placed for this activity. Approximately 25 
percent of the loan may be expended for orders placed with 
major industries. 

(6) It may be the start of a great new American industry 
and be the first step toward establishing a major form of 
overseas transportation through which our commerce with 
foreign nations may be expedited and increased. 

(7) With the evidence of Government support, as demon- 
strated by this loan, it is proposed within the year to arrange 
private financing for the continued construction of airships. 

(8) It is proposed, through the employment of three and 
in some cases four shifts of workers, the construction pro- 
gram may be completed in a period of about 12 months. 

(9) After a thorough test of the airships it is expected 
trans-Atlantic service may be established, with each airship 
making a round trip weekly between our Atlantic coast and 
England. If the loan is approved by this Congress, these 
airships may be in regular service before the fall of 1937. 

(10) Such service may expedite our mails and commerce 
to other nations of the world, to Europe, and to countries 
which are now best served by transportation from England or 
European countries. 

(11) It may in time establish the United States in a domi- 
nating commercial position, through fast and economical 
transportation direct to overseas commercial centers, includ- 
ing those within the interior of continents where rapid trans- 
portation is now unknown. 

(12) It may provide twice a week transportation across 
the Atlantic in less than 40 hours, which with later improve- 
ment may be reduced to 30 hours. 

(13) This may be America’s answer in the race for faster 
ocean vessels, that in other countries are built with large 
government construction loans and are supported by annual 
operating subsidies of considerable size. 

(14) It will demonstrate to American inventive genius and 
skilled engineers the confidence of our Government in their 
ability to design and construct American airships. It will 
also demonstrate the superiority of American design and 
construction of airships. 
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In view of the fact the borrower must depend upon com- 
mercial operations for its profit, the construction would be 
at the lowest cost and of the best quality. No profit may be 
added nor any royalty be paid under the patents. 

Considering the conditions for this loan, we should also con- 
sider estimates submitted on October 29, 1934, by the Honor- 
able Ewing Y. Mitchell to the Federal Aviation Commission in 
the airship-construction program endorsed by the Department 
of Commerce. The two Goodyear-Zeppelin airships would 
cost $10,750,000 and an Atlantic operating terminal to cost 
$3,000,000, making a total of $13,750,000. 

With the loan of only $12,000,000 the Government would 
have for security two better, stronger, and safer airships of 
approximately the same size or larger than the Goodyear- 
Zeppelins, and an Atlantic operating terminal; also an airship- 
construction plant costing approximately $4,000,000, making 
a total of $17,500,000, with the valuation based on the cost of 
two airships and a commercial airship terminal, being $13,- 
750,000 in the Department of Commerce proposal. Further, 
$1,000,000 of the loan is either applied for additional construc- 
tion or operating capital; also the patents and patent rights 
and all present and subsequently acquired assets of the bor- 
rower would be pledged as security until the full amount of 
the loan is paid. 

The borrower is required to carry full insurance to cover 
replacement in event of fire, damage, or loss of the airships or 
other property purchased or constructed with the proceeds of 
the loan, until full payment is made. Insurance for these air- 
ships was taken up with a Lloyds’ American representative, 
and at first 20 percent of the airships’ value was required for 
annual payment. However, when further consideration was 
given to the suspension bridge type of frame to be employed, 
the insurance charge was reduced to 15 percent and it was 
stated might be reduced to 10 percent. 

The cost of insurance aptly illustrated the difference in 
the proposal submitted by the Department of Commerce and 
the present proposal for private construction and operation. 
Twenty percent annual insurance on $10,750,000 for two 
airships of the Zeppelin type would amount to $2,150,000, 
while 15 percent annually on the $5,000,000 cost of the two 
American designed airships would be only $750,000. Quite 
a difference, and similar differences would be shown by the 
sums required for depreciation, maintenance, interest, and 
so forth. 

Another comparison is interesting. Mr. Mitchell, in pre- 
senting the Commerce Department airship-construction 
plan, told the Federal Aviation Commission that “Mr. Harp- 
man, representative of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation 
of Akron, Ohio, stated at our conference on the subject of 
airships that his company would enter into a contract for 
operation of the two airships and maintenance for 5 years 
on the basis of a dollar per year, if the Government desired 
them to submit a bid.” ‘This would seem to establish the 
value placed by the builders of the two airships, for which 
the Government would be required to pay $10,750,000. 

Going back 4 years, when bill H. R. 8681 was before the 
House Commerce Committee, the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor- 
poration offered to build airships and operate them in trans- 
Atlantic service to Germany if the Government would pay 
$32 per mile—in both directions but carrying mail in only 
one direction—for a reservation of 10,000 pounds of mail. 
This charge of $32 per mile for 8,000 miles, round trip to 
Germany, would have cost the Government $256,000 for 
transporting 10,000 pounds of mail across the Atlantic to 
Germany, or for only 1 pound of mail if only that amount 
were forwarded. 

The Commerce Committee did, however, recommend a pay- 
ment of $20 per mile and the bill H. R. 8681 was approved on 
the floor of the House on June 15, 1932, thus a mail charge 
of $16 per pound was approved. 

With the loan of only $12,000,000 the Respess Aeronautical 
Engineering Corporation proposes to establish twice-a-week 
airship service in both directions, carrying passengers, mail, 
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and freight at only $1.50 per pound. They do not require 
that the Government send any mail on its airships; but if 
the Post Office Department wishes to use its service the charge 
per pound is the same as reservation for passengers, $1.50 
per pound. 

Further, instead of the Government buying airships at a 
high figure, possibly including a large profit, and leasing 
them back to the builders at $1-per-year rental, the Respess 
Aeronautical Engineering Corporation will repay the full 
amount of the loan plus interest, will maintain the airships 
in first-class operating condition, set aside funds to replace 
the airships when it is deemed necessary to retire same, and 
will carry full insurance to cover replacement if an airship 
is damaged or destroyed, as well as liability insurance for 
passengers, mail, and merchandise. 

That airships can do this is because the Respess airships 
will be safer, stronger, have a much longer useful life, be 
capable of carrying a larger pay load, and because of their 
simplicity and ease of construction these airships can be 
built in America at lower cost than Zeppelin airships can be 
built, with cheaper labor, in Germany. 

The superiority of the Respess airship is substantiated by 
the report of Messrs. Robinson & Steinman, eminent Ameri- 
can engineers, 117 Liberty Street, New York City, in which 
are the following statements: 

Whatever may be said of the performance of the Zeppelin air- 
ship will apply equally to the Respess airship, but the Respess 
airship would have in addition the following advantages: 

Greater strength and safety. 

Greater inherent strength. 

Increased length of life. 

Decreased maintenance costs. 

More efficient use of material. 

Reduction in cost of construction. 

Reduction in time of construction. 

Ease of construction. 

Simplicity, accuracy, and definiteness of calculation. 

The stresses in this airship never reverse, thereby removing all 
fear of failure in the hull through fatigue and crystallization. 

The net pay load will be unusually high, facilitating economical 
commercial operation. 

That Respess airships may be operated at an attractive profit is 
indicated by an estimate of the probable annual receipts and ex- 
penditures for such service, as contemplated for the construction 
and operation of two 7,000,000-cubic-foot airships, each making a 
round trip weekly between our Atlantic coast and England or 
Europe. 

Operating charges 
Administration and communications___....---___--.---_ 









RI SON i saeatasateh a charts inewetngeD com ansh incest thecentntlnin ence Senn inisnes 850, 000 
RN NN casi cects ec ectectpsaresaapenes divides Gbedenscesnuniial 300, 000 
NS cadets sal es wah cae ics ies cttinnch estos cri 300, 000 
Engine maintenance and replacement__-...---_---- -. 600,000 
IE RR ci ies entice Seti Side aes tinea in dat einin ees 300, 000 
a Sdocntsienlinn dy ieniis neice dotanans nani ioe aneninaninee 400, 000 
IO ae i es nc seme enw 750, 000 
SE III, oie cataamdsioeeccanmganmnnnmds 500, 000 
BR EE ee ae a ee 500, 000 
isqwuaawon of Construction loan... ..04..........---. 500, 000 
Interest at 334 percent annually. ........................ 175, 000 
Traffic solicitation and handling_-.-.._--...-.-.-------. 660, 000 
6, 035, 000 

Estimated income 
Pounds 
Total pay load available each trip___._--..-----------.. 48, 000 
I, ME CE alec, cdnepetiic titanate atans ntnsmeme meinen 9, 984, 000 
ee yp PL eee 7, 488, 000 
Average 80 percent of schedule trips.................. 5, 958, 400 
Income with $1.50 pound charge_-------._.--...----. $8, 937, GOO 
TIUTCS CREE RELS CORT INE ncn donc daundnctsancsnasene 6, 035, 000 
URW WOU a sa nkatictidcdehkiccstctetbcndvcccccosna 2, 902, 600 


These estimates were submitted with realization that no service 
of this character has ever been operated, and consequently the 
figures must be taken as approximate. A sincere effort was made 
to estimate the operating charges high and the prospective income 
low. It is fair to state also the pay load is believed will be much 
more than 48,000 pounds. 

The terms of the bill provide a condition that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall approve the personnel and engi- 
neering organization of the Respess Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing Corporation. Such organization will be competent to 
design, construct, equip, and operate the airships in trans- 
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Atlantic service and to conduct the affairs of the corpora- 
tion in accord with the purposes of this act. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is not required to consider 
the technical details of the construction of these airships. 
The United States has as competent engineers, builders, 
and operating personnel for large enterprises as any other 
nation. If the standing of the engineers and executives 
who are selected for this work meet the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury we can be assured the design and 
construction will be sound, the operations will be conducted 
with efficiency, and. a satisfactory demonstration will be 
made of the value and profit of overseas airship service so 
that private capital may be forthcoming to build scores of 
other great airships for establishing American commercial 
airship service to all parts of the world. 

I am convinced that private capital will become available 
when a demonstration of these airships has been made, be- 
cause I have recently received numerous letters from large 
banking and trust companies, as well as from security under* 
writers, which state they are interested in this development 
and request that they be kept informed. 

I now desire to say a few words concerning the prospective 
value of large airships for addition to our navél and military 
forces employed in the defense of our Nation in the event 
of war. 

It cannot be said that large airships have had sufficient 
trial to establish their full naval or military value. Unfor- 
tunately, the airships we have previously constructed lasted 
such a short time that real service trial was very limited. 

The Akron and the Macon, however, demonstrated some 
features of exceptional value. They proved, beyond any 
question, that airships may transport and service fighting 
airplanes, thus becoming in effect movable aizfields, or they 
may serve the same purpose as naval airplane. carriers. 

They demonstrated by their water-condensin‘z systems that 
helium gas can be employed and it is not nece’sary to “valve 
out” the gas in order to control the airship, as is now re- 
sorted to by the Graf Zeppelin and the Hindvnburg. They 
demonstrated the practicability of military operations of 
large airships over sea or land. Their destrfiction demon- 
strated a weakness in the type of frame then‘employed and 
should tell us to now call upon our Americas: engineers to 
provide an improved structure that is strong, safe, and not 
subject to reversal of stress, fatigue, and crystajlization of the 
metal employed. ? 

I feel we cannot learn the true future value jot airships for 
use in the defense of our country without we, make further 
tests with American-designed airships. Con*ress provided 
funds and two naval airships were constructed upon German 
design. These airships we lost. Will our N&avy admit de- 
feat? Must our Navy continue to follow Gerrhan leadership 
when we have far better structural eusenee in America? 

Proper personnel and the most modern wartime equip- 
ment should be provided for both our Navy a4d Army. Not 
so long ago cavalry was an important divisida in our land 
forces, and naval airplane carriers were unkijown. Instead 
of warfare being confined to land and sea, future wars may 
be decided in the air, from which both our 1’aval and land 
forces are vulnerable. j 

The nations of the world are spending huj.dreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually for the construction ©’ new heavier- 
than-air craft. During the World War 1@-hter-than-air 
dirigibles, even in their then undeveloped stat4, were a valu- 
able aid to German arms. The naval battle of? Jutland may 
have had an entirely different end had Admir#1 Jellicoe been 
supplied with information which the Germary airships con- 
veyed to the Imperial German Staff. Germaify continues to 
build airships. 

Nature has given the United States the ony large supply 
of nonexplosive helium gas, which would proyde greatly in- 
creased safety for both commercial and miitary airships. 
Congress has voted and there has been expen#ied more than 
$11,000,000 for the development and conser?ation of this 
valuable gas for American airships, with prova#ion no helium 

‘ 
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may be shipped to foreign countries except with Presidential 
approval. 

A former Congress recognized the future importance of 
airships and of helium gas for the use of our airships. We 
expended about $10,000,000, appropriated by Congress, for 
the construction of two airships upon the advice of Zeppelin 
engineers by an American corporation in which the German 
Zeppelin interests own 25 percent of the stock. We lost 
these two airships, and are we through? If the Germans 
discovered during the World War that airships with further 
improvements would be of military value, would they en- 
courage other nations to build airships of the kind they 
seem to be able to build in Germany and we fail, under 
their advice, to build in the United States? 

In my judgment the airship will become in time a major 
form of commercial transportation, in which the United 
States should have a dominant place. Further, great air- 
ships may in time replace the expensive naval airplane car- 
riers and become a valuable arm for the defense of our cities 
and vital transportation systems in event of war. 

The United States has the greatest bridges, buildings, and 
other evidences of the high qualities of the American engi- 
neer and the initiative of private industrialists. In time of 
need we turn to them for aid in the defense of our Nation. 
Why do we not now enlist these forces in the preparation of 
our defense, by having private industry solve the airship 
problem for us. 

In conrlusion, I desire to present a few pertinent extracts 
from numerous letters I have recently received from Ameri- 
can engineers: 


It can be said without boasting that the American engineers 
stand preeminent in resourcefulness and ingenuity. 

I heartily concur in your movement to place further design 
and construction of American lighter-than-air craft under the 
sole direction of eminently responsible American engineers. Such 
men in the past have demonstrated peerless ingenuity in other 
lines of endeavor, and should receive consideration in any future 
aeronautical program. When responsible authorities continue to 
be inhibited by the foreign influence, after experiencing the fruits 
of past disasters, I believe a change of command is indicated if 
American commercial supremacy is to remain secure. I shall be 
pleased to enlist support of your movement to stop foreign exper- 
imentation with American funds, and substitute therefor the 
certified results obtainable through American engineers. 

Concerning the ability of American engineers to design and con- 
struct airships, this society wishes to express its gratitude to you 
for the action you have taken and sincerely hopes that Congress 
will place these problems in able hands; and when they do, the 
American engineer will be respected in this field as he is in all 
others. 

I have never been convinced that it is necessary for the Amer- 
ican Government to depend on foreign engineering talent for the 
design of its airships, for I feel we have in this country men who 
are fully competent to do this work. Costly experiences have in- 
dicated that following the principles of German designs has been 
unsuccessful, and I believe this work, if it had been done by 
American engineers, would probably have been much more satis- 
factory, and we certainly would have learned a great deal that 
would be of use in the future. 

While I am not personally familiar with the project of the 
Respess Aeronautic Engineering Corporation, I am very much in 
favor of the program for lighter-than-air development in general. 
I believe it is vital for this country to maintain an interest in 
lighter-than-air craft as well as the heavier-than-air variety and 
that all possible Government aid should be given to this impor- 
tant item of our national defense. I was particularly interested 
to note that Dr. D. B. Steinman, the eminent engineer of New 
York, is interested in the project and has made a study of the 
design. Dr. Steinman is preeminent in his field, and I am sure 
that if his assistance can be gained in connection with this project 
that its success and adequacy is assured. 

I am particularly impressed with what you say relative to the 
efficiency of the engineers of the United States. It is a profes- 
sion concerning which so many of the public are little informed 
and which, after all, is the profession on which the life, health, 
and prosperity, and the advancement of those things which go to 
make the Nation prosperous, are so dependent. 

I abhor war. The Ethiopians had no desire for war. Still war 
comes and must be considered. This country needs, and must 
have, airships of this type for national safety. I am strongly of 
the opinion that many American professional engineers have struc- 
tural knowledge and experience equal to, if not superior to, that 
of any other country in the world. To me it seems lamentable 
that the leading engineering and mechanical Nation of the world 
should be confined to some one design just because it has been 
operative in some other country. Such procedure prohibits con- 
sideration of possible improvements which are based upon scien- 
tific engineering knowledge and principles. This restriction auto- 
matically puts this Nation in a second-rate position. American 
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engineers built Boulder Dam without assistance except good Amer- 
ican ability. They did a wonderful job of it. It happens that I 
have the honor to know Dr. Steinman personally. I have such 
confidence in his integrity and judgment concerning structures of 
this class that if Dr. Steinman favors the suspension type of frame 
for airships I am convinced it will prove the superior type of 
structure. 

As to the construction used in the Zeppelin, the criticism has 
often been heard in the past, even in authoritative German quar- 
ters, that it is not the most satisfactory solution and that it 
becomes less so with increase in size of the airship. The rigidity 
is all built in the hull, consisting of transverse polygonal frames 
braced by longitudinal open-frame beam members. Professor Eber- 
hardt, of the Technische Hochschule Darmstadt, came to the con- 
clusion years ago that this method of obtaining rigidity can be 
improved upon by anchoring the hull to a longitudinal central 
member, such as provided in the Unger design. Little has been 
heard about this design, not because of its lack of merit but “be- 
cause of the hopelessness of the task of contesting the Zeppelin 
design”, which I quote from a letter of a prominent German engi- 
neer. The name “Zeppelin” enjoys such popularity and is s0 
strongly associated with airship construction in the minds of peo- 
ple that, not alone in Germany, it is thought to be the only one 
that will do for an airship. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEXTILES SUPPORTS THE ELLEN- 
BOGEN TEXTILE BILL 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, the national textile bill 
in its revised form, H. R. 12285, has received the unanimous 
and enthusiastic backing of the National Federation of 
Textiles. 

At a recent meeting in the city of New York Mr. Peter Van 
Horn, president of the National Federation of Textiles, called 
attention to the deplorab:e plight of the rayon and silk 
industry. Mr. Van Horn said that— 


The country’s 120,000 rayon and silk looms, operated at capacity, 
could produce twice as much cloth as the market could take up. 

Since the Supreme Court killed the N. R. A. textile codes, along 
with the rest of the codes, textile production has increased 30 
percent, billings have increased 9 percent, and third-shift opera- 
tion has gone up 12 percent; but textile prices have declined, 
wages have dropped 5 percent, and employment in the textile 
industry has dropped 13 percent. This means a drop of $10,- 
000,000 in purchasing power of workers in the textile industry; 
and that means the textile industry and all other consumers’ 
goods industries can sell proportionately less goods. 

The bill has been reported favorably by the Committee 
on Labor and a rule for its consideration is now pending 


before the Committee on Rules. 
SOME ASPECTS OF BRITISH METHODS IN HANDLING UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the most intelligent 
of the many able foreign correspondents who make our press 
gallery and fourth estate in the Capitol the outstanding 
group of newspapermen in the world, Sir Arthur Willert is 
quoted as saying totidem verbis that our delay in attacking 
the social-justice program has placed us far in the rear of 
the efforts of his own country. I have pointed out before 
that David Lawrence admitted the truth of this assertion. 
It is now my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to give in a humble way 
some of the outstanding efforts of the British methods of 
attack. 

I am unusually anxious to do this because I noticed in yes- 
terday’s paper that the leading nominee for opposition can- 
didate to our modern-minded and alert Chief Executive in the 
fall of this year has just complained about the lack of defi- 
nite knowledge of the facts underlying the relief of the un- 
employed. He seems exercised about waste and politics. Par- 
enthetically he is Governor of one of the sovereign States of 
this Union and as such he should be in a far better position 
to detect such wastage and graft than any man in his com- 
monweal. If he had given us the facts of the Kansan situa- 
tion in all its entirety, pointed out its defects, and made sin- 
cere comments, at least that State would be free from alleged 
political thievery and Treasury sabotage or we would be to 
blame. I submit that since he has not done this we might 
well say that Kansas has an excellent administration and 
the Federal Government has done an excellent job in that 
State. If this is not so and he has remained silent, well, then, 
he has failed in the most personal and Jeffersonian of all du- 
ties, that of State pride and keeping one’s own house in order. 

This is a gigantic problem in all its phases when we hon- 
estly realize that this administration inherited the faults of 
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over half a century of Republican do-nothingism and ac- 
ceptance of the free play of the blind forces of a profit- 
motive system. Suddenly—yes, overnight—President Roose- 
velt was asked to effect remedies for situations that might 
have well had some prior anticipation and planning. 

I cannot call this task of the President herculean, for that 
masterly son of Zeus and Alemene could not have performed 
it himself even if it was set out by cousin Eurystheus as an 
additional or thirteenth labor. Cleansing the Augean stables 
with its stabled herd of 3,000 oxen was a mere physical task 
compared to the mental, spiritual, and physical labors of the 
Chief Executive of this country as he faced in 1933 the most 
startling, threatening cataclysm in all our history. 

Nothing but a stubborn and benighted toryism can ever 
stand up and criticize his efforts and his present endeavors to 
permanently solve this Gordian knot of twentieth-century 
democracies. 

Like the words of the of the Duke of Wellington: 

I find many very ready to say what I ought to have done when a 
battle is over; but I wish some of these persons would have come to 
me and told me what to do before the battle. 

The President might well propound the same question. 

The outstanding conclusion from the most thorough of the 
studies of the English system brings us to the realization that 
there is no short cut to a workable system, even after close 
to three decades of effort, in which all the great contributory 
factors of England’s great power—labor, the Crown, Parlia- 
ment, with the House of Lords—all put their most serious 
attention to the solution. In a complicated economic order 
there, which was turned topsy-turvy all over the world, the 
way back must be slow and prolonged, made doubly so by the 
quickening interest of millions of voters enjoying suffrage and 
audible voice for the first time. The ravages of unemploy- 
ment have left fears of titanic proportions, and the often- 
found petulent attitude toward the setting up of the new ma- 
chinery in this country must be realized and thoroughly 
appraised if a real understanding is to be had. 

Through the ages Great Britain has had her system of 
poor relief administered by local officials compelled by law 
to relieve destitution and want wherever it existed, but 
today that system has been for the most part relegated to 
the memories of the past, and England has health insurance, 
granting maintenance and medical attention; workmen com- 
pensation acts for industrial accidents; pensions; and various 
types of other assistance. The British method was to em- 
ploy every type of assistance available, including contribu- 
tory unemployment insurance, noncontributory relief to 
representatives of the insurance scheme, relief works, and 
extended assistance of employment exchanges, very modified 
poor relief, restraining of the unemployed movement of the 
unemployed from areas of scarcity to areas of need, and 
stimulating emigration. 

It must be remembered, however, that England attacked 
this problem as far back as 1911, when over 2,000,000 people 
were compelled to join a compulsory insurance scheme 
managed by the National Government. Nine years later it 
attempted to extend this insurance over all its industrial 
Wage earners, but the extension was a distinct failure. It 
is using every expedient today to still effect a solution. 
Thus, it may be said that for 25 years the English have 
exerted every effort to eliminate the problems of industrial 
maladjustment. It must be remembered, moreover, that the 
President of the United States, heir to the apparent burden 
of 25 and more years of neglect in this field, has been com- 
pelled to solve these problems within a space of 4 years. 

The censure of the carping criticasters who are raising 
their heads out of their storm cellars is forgetful of all this, 
and in most cases is bitterly partisan, which means that it 
has no respect for whatever the administration is doing. 
This one-sided stricture becomes all the more political when 
it is realized that the opponents on the other side of the aisle 
imply that a solution should have been reached by this time, 
thus betraying their ignorance of the Sisyphean labors 
involved. 

The change in the treatment of the British worker from 
the historic consideration as a criminal and a pauper to a 
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highly privileged position today in English political consid- 
eration is the outstanding phase of the British policy. 

Seemingly the British system of local poor relief and its 
greatest auxiliary charity assistance are today incapable of 
solving this age-old problem. This is strikingly true in 
England, where the Royal Commission, organized to study 
the relief problems, has again and again stressed the 
need for national assistance. Perhaps the most famous of 
these was the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws for Re- 
lief and Distress, organized in 1905, which came back with 
these three points: (1) That existing methods for handling 
unemployment should be radically changed; (2) that a na- 
tional system of labor exchanges should be established; (3) 
that state-subsidized unemployment insurance should be in- 
stituted. That was the start and the opening wedge in the 
25 years of handling this problem. 

In the first place, it is settled now in English policy that 
destitution must be solved by an agency in Government cir- 
cles, and that unemployment itself is due to faulty economic 
structure and is not blameable on the employee himself. 
Finally, this solution is not the burden of the local communi- 
ties but of the National Government or the Crown. She has, 
however, insisted that there is a common cooperative respon- 
sibility for everyone for the entire problem. 

To cope with this problem, which for continuity has even 
outlived the time of Thirty Years War, outstrippe the ex- 
penditure in money and efforts of her greatest generals and 
admirals, caused more suffering and bitterness relatively than 
all the catclysms of her history, England has tried every- 
thing; and in that laboratory of attempted success and fail- 
ure we may well look for a background and a sympathetic 
back-drop for our own efforts. 

One word, of course, should be inserted at this point—that 
the English people are content to pay as you go and accept 
the tremendous taxation burden that is unknown here in 
America. No American can adequately study the British 
system and not realize that the average Englishman pays 
infinitely more in taxes and suffers the loss of practically all 
of the luxuries that the average man in America enjoys daily. 
The English attitude is that it is the problem of his genera- 
tion, and he is going to pay it today. Further, too, a more 
enlightened viewpoint on taxation governs the entire coun- 
try, and a better system of handling taxpayers oils the wheels 
of administrative machinery. Further, too, the average Eng- 
lish citizen is content to accept a lesser amount for relief 
than is true in America. These facts must be remembered 
before we attempt to appraise the English unduly or attempt 
to use it as a basis of our American plans. 

We must therefore admit a very open-minded willingness 
on the part of the English Parliament to discuss the prob- 
lems of maladjustment in its entirety and an even greater 
desire to modify and even eradicate all past methods if neces- 
sary. It must be remembered that the English type of gov- 
ernment is a true parliamentary one in which the Executive, 
Crown, or King, as you will, is absolutely responsible to the 
legislative branch, or Parliament. What the Parliament says 
or does is law without review by Crown or court. 

The year 1911 marks the first effort of the British to cope 
with the problem of unemployment and the recurring cycles 
of depression. Two and a half million people were compelled 
to join a compulsory-insurance scheme operated by the Na- 
tional Government. This was the first step in removing the 
ever-recurring perplexity from the agencies of old; the poor- 
relief law and charitable agencies. 

For a decade this scheme worked with marvelous encour- 
aging prospects, so much so that in 1920 the attempt was made 
to extend the privileges to the entire group of industrial wage 
earners. But the depression of 1921 riddled the scheme full 
of holes. From an actuarial point of view the base could not 
take care of the demands of a group that numbered three 
times the estimated recipients. The entire scheme was 
stranded on the rocks of a depression the like of which had 
no parallel in modern annals. 

The Deserted Village of Oliver Goldsmith presents no more 
pathetic picture than was unfolded as one key industry after 
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another succumbed to this economic plague. Steel, coal, iron, 
wool, cotton, worsteds, shipping, all fell by the wayside, 
blighted and stripped of energy and life. 

Parliament acted, of course, with the swiftness that is so 
indelibly associated with that cabinet type of government. 
Additaments of complicated changes to the first and second 
insurance schemes were offered, permitting longer benefits 
for longer periods and liberalizing the requirements for bene- 
fit reception. The financial changes needed were made up 
by doubling premiums and obtaining funds from the national 
treasury in the shape of subsidies. 

Local authorities, too, attempted to plug the holes of this 
terror again supplemented in many instances by trade-union 
benefits and occasional aid from large enterprises that had 
their own insurance systems, along with the conventional 
charitable aids. 

This characteristic cooperation of both the national and 
local bodies has been in vogue since the first unemployment 
workmen act of 1905, when unemployment got its baptismal 
recognition as a byproduct of industrial maladjustment. 
This acceptance of the blamelessness of the workingman, 
himself, gave a dignity to the tasks’ future handling that 
forced public responsibility for the maintenance of the labor- 
ers affected and withdrew them from the reproach of fault 
or blame. 

In a brilliant unfolding of the formation and character 
of the National Insurance Act of 1911, Sir William Bever- 
idge, in his book, paints the picture of the scheme that pro- 
vided for the mandatory insurance of 2,000,000 manual work- 
ers in seven of the most fitful of English industries—ship- 
building, mechanical, public works, iron founding, building, 
vehicular construction, and saw milling. A million and a half 
munition and kindred war workers were added during the 


war. 

The initial insurance premiums were made up by weekly 
contributions in adult brackets of 244d. by worker and em- 
ployer each, with the state adding 134d. Weekly benefits 


were 7s. Various provisions to curtail the inroads that bad 
risks would cause were put into organic law. As we said 
above this proved splendidly adequate and the future seemed 
roseate at that time. 

But in 1920 too precipitate a view of ultimate success veiled 
caution and enthusiasm was unduly responsible for the ex- 
tention to cover over eleven million more. The subsequent 
break-down is history, but a study of the system is still worth 
while if only to prove the need for caution and consideration 
for the efforts of the President to utilize the mistakes of that 
campaign across the water. 

There are close to 13,000,000 compulsorily insured against 
unemployment, including the obligatory enrollment of all 
persons employed under a contract of service of apprentice- 
ship. Over 6,000,000 workers are therefore outside of this 
scheme. These exempted or excused classes include workers 
under 16 and over 65, agricultural workers, domestic servants, 
railroad, utility, governmental, and kindred groups, out- 
workers, banks, and others. 

There is a waiting period of 3 or 6 days, all types of 
regulations, and designated officers for reports, appeals, and 
so forth; sometimes elaborately set out, but all made and 
changed with the cooperation of all parties, including labor 
unions, whose services have been most helpful. 

Obviously the originally short-period plans were changed 
to meet the inroads of the worse depression in history. Even 
benefits were paid in advance of contributions. But even 
greater liberalization was necessary; so much so that the 
entire insurance structure was creaking under the strain. It 
was a short cut to the employment of the scheme to give 
money to those whose contributions did not entitle them to 
benefit under the original plan. 

At times these payments were often also given in advance. 
In the famous Blanesburgh, or 1925 report, however, it was 
that committee’s opinion that the question of unemployment 
insurance should be permanently broadened. It tackled the 
problem of the work-shy who preferred benefit to work. 
They first attempted to work out a definition of those who 
“genuinely were seeking work”, but the tremendous disad- 
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vantages of attempting to get behind the worker’s mind and 
his attitude made this impossible. Labor itself was dis- 
tinctly opposed to this method of attack. As a substitute 
the Morris committee of 1929 recommended that a claim- 
ant should be denied benefit if he refused an offer of suit- 
able work or if he failed to prove that he had made reason- 
able efforts to obtain suitable work had it been available. 
The burden of proof therefore was changed from the claim- 
ant to the insurance officer. The latter was now compelled 
to prove that the claimant had refused the job or was so 
indifferent that he failed to obtain one when available. 

We know that the totally unpredictable demands upon the 
unemployment insurance in 1931 not only caused conster- 
nation for the existence of the system itself but it came 
dangerously near being of alarming peril to the finance 
system of the Empire. The result was that the benefits 
from insurance were strictly reduced and other aid was 
closely tied to poor relief. Various changes were made. 
This resulted in the establishment of the “means test’, 
which in so many words means that those persons who had 
already drawn 26 weeks of benefits in a year, or who had 
sufficient contributions to entitle them to benefit, were re- 
quired to prove their need for assistance to the poor-law 
Officials. 

Now, it is not necessary to point out the elaborate ma- 
chinery set up to help this change in overhead policy. It 
is sufficient to say that the actual change as indicative of the 
constant necessity for revamping the entire policy. No one 
has found the touchstone to turn these problems into a for- 
mula or common denominator which will effectuate a solu- 
tion. 

It might be added also that the constant changes in the 
requisites for unemployment benefits has been the cause of 
the threatening insolvency in the fund itself. Obviously 
funds from the Crown were the only salvation. 

It is significant that all of these reports are predicated 
upon the admittedly sound belief that “an unemployment 
insurance scheme must now be regarded as a permanent 
feature of the code of social legislation.” All believe that the 
obtainable solution must eventually be along the lines of 
insurance features. The system has taken some terrific 
blows, but the English method of refusing to go off half 
cocked has been the salvation of the present existing 
methods. Definitely, certainly, and enthusiastically this 
spearhead of attack in the form of insurance constitutes 
England’s answer. 

Of course, the sustaining force in those dark days was the 
British Treasury. From those unexpected drains came va- 
rious additional helps and subsequent studies on the problem. 
Recourse to the treasury was allowed, we have seen, by those 
who had even exhausted their legitimate insurance claims. 
This really precipitated the national budgetary crisis in 1931 
with practically close to a half a billion dollars going to this 
insurance propping. 

What about the future? An effort to include all of the 
hitherto exempted lists for the most part will bring into the 
fund all of those whose contributions will be steady and, by 
and large, will result in little or no benefit but will, in short, 
bulwark the drains of the others. The exclusion of these 
good risks in the past has prevented the spread of the scheme 
over those whose aid and assistance has been most needed 
for a Nation-wide coverage. The only safeguard is insur- 
ance. Of course, these people are being taxed to subsidize 
their fellow men in groups less fortunate in tenure of office 
and large pay rolls. When it is realized, however, that the 
safety of all depend upon the care of all the charge on these 
prior exempted secure groups seems justifiable, at least, in 
the English system. 

What other auxiliaries was the British system establishing 
in the fight on the effects of economic maladjustment? 

Brilliant efforts in the field of unemployment-exchange 
systems dominate these outside handmaid efforts. Provisions 
for work and the removal of potential workers from glutted 
areas to others with scarcity of workers were the salient fea- 
tures of the branch. Employment directories, national and 
divisional webs with exchange information, publicity chan- 
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nels, local committees of assistance, all linked with employer 
and employee, dot the map of the economic battlefields. 

Training areas for women, girls, and juveniles were set up 
with success. The effort to get rid of surplus laborers by 
oversea immigration proved a pitiful fiasco and it is suffi- 
cient to say that it forms a sorrowful chapter in the entire 
story. Briefly, however, it was the Empire Settlement Act of 
1922 which projected the 15-year plan to settle British sub- 
jects in the Dominion with the National Government to pay 
a half of the costs. Transplanted men, with habits and 
training unresponsive to new surroundings, found discour- 
agement and tribulation, and the failure was due principally 
to this absence of prior agricultural training. 

In the public-works projects the central government 
supported some directly, while the treasury guaranties of 
credit aided others. Subsidies to the local authorities also 
helped. Practically all men in these projects were registered 
on the employment-exchange records. As time went on efforts 
were made to place projects in areas termed “prosperous”, 
so as to relieve other areas of the stigma of stagnation and 
cause mobility of labor. Projects calling for unskilled labor, 
with as few machines as possible, were utilized. Placement 
of men for every-other-day work periods increased the num- 
bers aided, with added favorable consideration to ex-service 
men whose cases and reasons for maladjustment long ante- 
dated the depression. 

A billion dollars worth of projects, however, never mate- 
rialized. An unemployment grants committee dealt in wage 
grants, loan grants, transference grants, all of which served 
to cushion the load, but eventually the futility of public works 
was recognized and a gradually tapering off was noticeable. 
This does not mean that there were relatively no funds spent 
on public works. On the contrary, close to a billion was 
spent by both national and local authorities over 10 years 
in road work, sewers, sewer disposal, water supplies, elec- 
tricity, docks, parks, municipal buildings, sea defense, baths 
and bathhouses, public health, and other types. It would 
serve no purpose to go into the details of this avenue of 
attack. In the British scheme of things it was helpful, but 
not capable of very permanent extension under existing con- 
ditions. 

Any résumé of the efforts of other countries to handle this 
problem of unemployment or economic maladjustment shows 
primarily that its ravages can only be handled on a long- 
time, permanent basis. Temporary measures and expedients 
are not enough. The most sane, intelligent, and open-minded 
group in our Nation must handle this vexing problem with 
all its intricacies, and the machinery set up must be care- 
fully planned and continually subject to inspection and re- 
vision. No one of the foreign methods can, of course, be 
taken or adopted in toto, but there is not one of them that 
cannot be studied for helpful suggestions. 

Obviously, the time is not far distant when this Congress 
must pass upon the permanence of this problem. True, in- 
deed, is it that we have hitherto delegated to the executive 
department powers broad in their blanketing features in the 
emergency handling of the entire matter. But truer still is 
the growing realization that it will soon be our problem to 
amass the facts, study the experiences, and formulate a per- 
manent set-up. At that time the entire history of the Presi- 
dential efforts—and they were heroic endeavors—will be 
subject to our scrutiny. I wish to say now that it is my 
personal opinion that those efforts of the White House will 
reflect great glory on the honesty and brilliant handling of a 
tremendous problem under terrific pressure. 

No one in this administration, Mr. Speaker, can deny that 
errors have been made in the extension of our relief pro- 
gram. But can anyone seriously gainsay the fact that Mr. 
Hopkins has been willing to listen to all complaints and 
suggestions and attempt a reasonable solution? We hear 
much from the other side of the aisle about substitutes and 
earmarking funds, bitter condemnation of W. P. A., graft 
and boondoggling, decentralization, home rule, and such 
talk, but we wonder if a single estimable gentleman on the 
minority side has realized that any abrupt face about in 
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our handling of the problem would entail confusion, fear, 
and maybe chaos. Something has been done, and its results 
are patent. Whether we like the formula or the policy we 
can appraise the resultant product. Is it fair to say that 
a consequence which has been secured only after 3 years 
of intensive study, with its early efforts at times blindly 
emergent yet sincere, should be scrapped overnight? Is it 
fair for those who charge politics in its present adminis- 
tration to hold themselves out as nonpartisans now when 
they must or should know that changes now would be 
calamitous. I have tried to show in a feeble way within 
what I believe should be the limits of a revision and exten- 
sion of this type that the entire problem is one of trial and 
error, and there is no panacea. As a matter of fact, if we 
had a Federal commission of inquiry composed of the biggest 
men in this country able and all willing to leave their own 
work to study this problem in its entirety, it is difficult for 
me to believe that such an inquiry would not take 6 months 
of the most painstaking study, yet we are asked to accept 
the ccnclusions of men whose bent is primarily political and 
overturn an entire system which at the worse cannot be 
totally wrong. 

Let us not accept or prefer the report to the bullet or the 
echo to the report in this momentous question. These criti- 
cizers would take a leap forward if the Achilles of modern 
liberalism were not in the White House, but they dare not 
emerge with anything but the most glittering generalities. 
They do not dare to go into details, or at least they will not 
while this House is in session, for it would be treated to the 
most searching analysis in the world. It would be well for 
the country, however, if the Republican minority would pre- 
sent some tangible detailed plan with a worked-out philoso- 
phy to this House through one of its leaders and let us see 
what 3 years of external aloofness has fashioned, or are they 
too far down the inclined plane of political misfeasance 
which is nothing more or less than the path of fatuous 
censure and overreaching condemnation? 

Let us not forget that the Republican Party is judged by 
its membership in Congress, and it cannot hope to whitewash 
their sins of omission by a sugar-coated platform. The 
voters want more than party planks to lift a candidate or a 
party above the rest of us. They demand results, and if 
party timber sincerely applied cannot produce results, it is 
well to discard that useless lumber. When one hears the 
platform talk, one is reminded of the vigorous statement of 
Justice Holmes in Missouri v. Holland (252 U.S. 416): 

We see nothing in the Constitution that compels the Govern- 
ment to sit by while a food supply is cut off and the protectors of 


our forest and our crops are destroyed. It is not sufficient to rely 
upon the States. * * * The reliance is in vain. 


THE SCRIPPS-HOWARD CHAIN OF NEWSPAPERS CONTINUES ITS VIG- 
OROUS SUPPORT OF THE WAGNER-ELLENBOGEN HOUSING BILL 
Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have already com- 

mented on the widespread interest and active support which 
the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill has aroused in the news- 
papers of this country since the bill’s introduction a few 
weeks ago. Among those journals which hailed the bill 
immediately on its appearance, and which have given it full 
editorial support, the liberal Scripps-Howard chain of news- 
papers has taken a leading part. 

In an editorial which appeared in the Pittsburgh Press and 
other papers of the Scripps-Howard chain on May 3, 1936, 
an excellent analysis is made of the importance of the bill, 
both as an economic and social measure. 

Commenting on the fact that surprisingly little opposition 
developed at the hearings on the Wagner-Ellenbogen bill, 
the editorial credits this to “a general approval of its social 
aims and economic needs.” . 

The editorial then addresses itself to such criticisms as 
have arisen and analyzes and answers each. 

First, to the claim that there is no housing shortage, it 
replies that a preponderance of authority disputes this. 

To cite one of standing—the Public Administration Clearing 


House of Chicago—estimates on a basis of census figures a need 
for 7,700,000 additional dwelling units during the next 10 years, 
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Next the editorial takes up the assertion that a scarcity of 
purchasing power, and not a housing shortage, causes these 


conditions. 


In refutation of this charge it points out, very wisely, 


that— 


One of the chief causes for scarcity of purchasing power in this 

haracterized the so-called heavy 
Other industries have 
picked up. But the “heavies”, generally speaking, are still in the 
doldrums. And to more than any other single cause this lag is 
due to lack of building. Nothing would more sharply stimulate 
employment and its consequent purchasing power in the heavy 
industries than just such a program as that contemplated in the 


country is the lag which has c 
industries during the whole depression, 


slum-abatement bill. 


We can learn from the experience of others. England's vast 
public housing program resulted in a private home-building boom 


as well as in greatly increased factory production. 


It has also been contended, the editorial notes, that pub- 
licly financed housing kills thrift and discourages initiative. 
A look at the record of England is suggested, where the 


result was exactly the opposite. 


Between 1919 and 1933 total assets of British building societies 
(institutions like our private building and loan tions) in- 
creased from 77,000,000 to 501,000,000 pounds, a 600-percent im- 
provement. 


The editorial dismisses, properly, the claim that the Goy- 


ernment should not compete with private industry, because 


there is no competition. 

All authorities agree that really low-rent housing does not and 
will not attract private capital. 

It is asserted— 

Remarks the Pittsburgh Press— 
that such financing as called for in the bill is not a proper gov- 
ernmental function. 

Why not?— 

Asks the press. 


We spend tax money to put down fires, crime, disease, and dis- 
order. Those things are bred in the slums. Tax money spent to 
do away with the breeding is even better spent, and is more than 
returned in decreased health department, fire and police expenses. 
Tuberculosis, for example, is 30 times more prevalent in slum areas 
than elsewhere, baby deaths 300 percent higher, juvenile delin- 
quency 300 times more frequent. In terms of broad economics as 
well as social improvement this strikes us as the most powerful 
of all the arguments for slum abatement. Prevention is cheaper 
than cure. 

In conclusion, the editorial commends the emphasis which 
the Wagner-Ellenbogen bili places on local rather than 
Federal participation in its program. 

The very essence of the plan is to emphasize not the Federal but 
the local aspect through limited loans and grants to local housing 
authorities over a 4-year period. 

In its moderate aims, its long-term viewpoint, and its decen- 
tralization features, it marks a decided advance over all our previ- 
ous rehousing plans. 

The Scripps-Howard papers say of the Wagner-Ellenbogen 
bill. 

This consistent and able support which the Wagner- 
Ellenbogen bill is receiving is a testimonial to the sound pur- 
poses and aims inherent in the bill, and the practical manner 
in which they are resolved. 

The continuance of this support will aid in enlightening 
the people of this country to the merits of the measure, and 
a consequent Nation-wide demand for its passage. 


DEFICIENCY BILL OF 1936 AND RELIEF 


Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, the title of this bill is a 
misnomer. It is so much more than the title designates. 
The bill appropriates a little more than $2,364,000,000. Ac- 
cording to the committee $1,425,000,000, or half of this 
amount, is allocated to the Works Progress Administration. 
This cannot be construed as a deficiency. It is an outright 
new grant to the Works Progress Administration for alleged 
relief purposes. 

Inyolved in the other half of the funds appropriated by 
the bill are the necessary funds to make effective the Social 
Security Act and the Railroad Retirement Act, as well as the 
operation of the Post Office Department under the 40-hour- 
week system. To vote against the bill would require me to 
vote against the grants to States for old-age pensions, grants 
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to States for aid to dependent children, and aid to the bling. 
These are humane measures, necessary and meritorious. 
These laws are already enacted, and require this money to 
make them operative. A man cannot strike at the aged, 
nor at the defenseless destitute blind, nor at crippled chil- 
dren and keep his self-respect. It is only a little less ob- 
noxious to me to strike at the postal employees by refusing 
to appropriate the money for their salaries or to be so unjust 
as to refuse to grant the Railroad Retirement Board the 
money provided by this bill after requiring the railroads to 
pay their contribution to that fund and the railroad em- 
ployees to stand the deductions from their meager salaries. 

I resent having a bill brought in this Chamber to be voted 
on which so hopelessly commingles these vital things with 
the unnecessary grant of money to the Works Progress 
Administration. I say unnecessary advisedly. Even though 
I believed in the efficiency of the W. P. A., I would still say 
this grant of a billion and a half is unnecessary. It is un- 
necessary because that agency now has, and will have on 
the Ist day of next July, an unexpended balance of more 
than a billion two hundred million dollars. An unexpended 
balance only two hundred million short of the sum you are 
giving them in this deficiency bill in which there is no 
deficiency except in the funds for the purposes I have 
enumerated. 

I voted against the three billion three hundred million 
relief measure. I voted against the four billion eight hun- 
dred million relief measure. I stated at the time my 
reasons. Those reasons are as good to me today as at the 
time of those votes. I objected to requiring the taxpayer 
to pay in taxes double the amount of the relief, which we 
do through our system of paying for relief by the issuance 
of interest-bearing tax-exempt bonds. I do not believe that 
the people of this Nation should be required to pay a bonus 
for the privilege of taking care of its destitute citizens. 
When this bill has passed we will have appropriated for 
relief $9,600,000,000. That is what we will have expended. 
That is what the people on relief and those employed in 
its distribution will receive, but it will cost the taxpayer 
$20,000,000,000 to dispense the nine and one-half billions. 

I protest the price is too high for what the citizen gets. 
He is expending $2 to get back one. He is like the man who 
went into the match business, bought matches for 5 cents a 
box and sold them for 4 cents, expecting to sell 20,000,000 
boxes and make his profit on the volume of business done. 

This relief appropriation is like all the others. It gives 
all the power to one man. Under this bill you must go, hat 
in hand, to Mr. Hopkins, bow before the idol, and await 
his will. Relief under this system is governed by remote 
control. And we have been under Mr. Hopkins’ inventive 
genius, progressing constantly in this form of relief admin- 
istration. Mr. Hopkins’ maxim is the more remote the con- 
trol the better, and the further the idol in charge is removed 
from the recipient of his bounty the more honor to the idol 
and the more cost to the taxpayer. 

These are not idle words to draw an indictment. Let me 
give the figures. I give you figures obtained from the county 
auditors in seven counties in my district and the figures 
obtained from the district offices of the W. P. A. In seven 
counties for the 9-month period immediately following 
August 1, 1935, the date on which the remote-control system 
of relief administration under the W. P. A. was instituted 
the total cost for the seven counties was $1,337,163.87 or an 
average cost of $148,573.76 per month for the 9-month 
period. 

Prior to August 1, 1935, relief was administered for 26 
months by local control. The Government granted the 
money to the States and the States distributed it by and 
with the advice of local authorities in the communities. 
Under that system the cost for 26 months was $1,352,563.44, 
or an average monthly cost for the 26 months or $57,021.67 
per month. 

In these seven counties in Indiana under Mr. Hopkins’ 
system the cost per month is almost three times that of the 
relief before the W. P. A. came into control. Under Mr. 
Hopkins’ system we have the security wage for labor and 
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the prevailing profit for the material man. I am opposed to 
such discrimination. If the material man is entitled to the 
prevailing profit on his investment, then labor is entitled to 
the prevailing wage on its investment. Under the system 
before Hopkins, the system of local control, the F. E. R. A. 
and the C. W. A., the prevailing wage as well as the prevail- 
ing profit was paid. Relief, while not administered without 
errors, was better administered than now and, according to 
the figures I have given you, at one-third of the cost. This 
bill is being amended to provide for the prevailing rate for 
labor. I concur in that amendment. It is a step forward 
but is not the prevailing wage. Under this amendment 
you will increase the rate and not the wage. You require 
labor because it receives the prevailing rate of pay to shorten 
its hours so as to continue to be under a starvation wage. 

The Nation cannot attain to a proper economic recovery 
under e starvation wage that permits only a mere existence 
to @ number of the citizens. Neither the farmer nor the 
merchant can eventually profit when the purchasing power 
of labor is kept at merely enough to keep body and soul 
together. 

Mr. Hoover’s theory of relief was to spread existing em- 
ployment among more people by shortening hours. Put two 
men on one job and divide the wage. His theory was, let 
all starve together. Mr. Hopkins’ theory is the same, with 
only a slight variation. Mr. Hopkins believes all should be 
kept alive, but with as little life as possible. 

I think the time has come to inject a new serum into the 
lifeblood of relief administration and relief thought. The 
time has come to throw off the old worn-out cloaks of both 
Hoover and Hopkins, the theories of recovery based on 
starvation and accept as a national relief system a theory 
based on American standards of living. 

The expenditure of relief money in lasting public works 
of a permanent nature would employ people in the heavy 
industries—in the manufacture of materials. It would be a 
great indirect aid to recovery. Many now on the public- 
relief work would find employment in private industry. The 
Government cannot continue indefinitely as the employer of 
6,000,000 people. The problem can be solved only when the 
transfer is made from the public pay roll to a private pay 
roll. Without private business to be taxed there can be no 
funds for public relief. 

Our present system on relief, whether we name it a dole 
or a security wage, saps the pride and crucifies the high soul 
of the individual who is forced to accept it. We are creating 
a Nation of governmental suppliants to replace a Nation of 
working men and women proud of their ability to maintain 
themselves. 

Never before has a relief appropriation bill been brought 
before the House attached to a deficiency bill so that the two 
could not be separated. There must have been a reason for 
preventing a separate vote on the relief appropriation. I 
have my opinion as to that reason. This I do know, that 
there are other Members, like myself, who would not vote 
for it if it were not so tied up with other appropriations that 
to vote against it would be to crucify the helpless, destitute 
aged, curse the blind, deny the joy of life to helpless crippled 
children, and abrogate already existing law by failing to 
make provision for the necessary money for the operation of 
those laws. 

Mr. Speaker, I am forced to vote for the bill to keep faith 
with the helpless, but in so doing I am not commending or 
supporting an appropriation for relief by remote control and 
tax-exempt interest-bearing bonds. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILLS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, few of our constituents real- 
ize the vast amount of work that it is necessary for a Member 
of Congress to perform which is in no way reflected in our 
districts. We are expected by some to have a personal knowl- 
edge of all pending legislation, but if those who expect this of 
us stopped to realize that when this Congress adjourns in a 
few weeks the Recorp will show over 20,000 bills and resolu- 
tions have been introduced since January 1935, they would 
better understand the situation that confronts us, 
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Our tasks are diversified and many. Because the hour of 
meeting is noon, many feel that a Congressman’s life is a 
round of pleasure. If those people would be at our office 
early in the morning and see dozens of letters in the first of 
six mails that come to our desk during a day, then watch us 
run to a committee meeting or around to various Govern- 
ment Departments scattered over a great city, they would 
have a more intelligent understanding of what their Repre- 
sentatives do othér than to sit and listen to speeches and 
vote. The standing committees of the House, where all leg- 
islation and matters that affect the conduct of the Govern- 
ment are considered, is the place where all well-informed 
people know a vast amount of work is done. Take as an 
example the hearings on the deficiency bill. That bill con- 
tained about two and one-half billion dollars in appropria- 
tions for various Government agencies. Several thousand 
pages of testimony is found in the hearings. A complete 
analysis of the activities of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion is found in one volume. How many of our citizens know 
that members of the committee sat morning and afternoon, 
not for weeks, but for months, while Chairman BucHanan, 
of Texas, and his 38 associates secured information relative 
to expenditures in the past and made Government officials 
justify their request for additional money before placing 
their stamp of approval on the Budget recommendation by 
placing the item in the bill. When the statement is made, 
“the amount is below the Budget estimate”, it means the 
official could not justify the demand for the full amount. 
You will see by that hearing, pages of testimony, even re- 
garding such expenditures as for telephone, telegraph, auto- 
mobiles, typewriters, and stationery, not speaking of the 
more important activities. Everything, however, is covered. 
How many people read Mr. Hopkins’ explanation of boon- 
doggling projects, so called? Mr. Hopkins not only read the 
criticism of the partisan press but then submitted a state- 
ment of facts and in each instance justified the project. 
The criticism did not jibe with the facts. 

It was at night that the members of this committee, along 
with many others, were required to remain in their offices 
looking after the mail from their constituents. 

It so happens the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments is charged with certain duties, and as 
chairman of that committee I feel it is only proper that some 
attention be given to claims bills. It is not a pleasant under- 
taking for one to disagree with his colleagues on private 
bills. The Government departments naturally watch the ac- 
tion of Congress in handling claims growing out of Govern- 
ment contracts, and so forth. My contention has been 
Congress should give more than ordinary attention to the 
principle involved in some of these claims, no matter how 
small the amount. I know my attitude has been criticized. 
In fact, one Member has gone so far as to say, because I 
opposed a bill providing for the payment of insurance of 
$10,000 in a veteran’s case, I have no sympathy for the dis- 
abled ex-service men. The principle involved in that case 
was whether Congress desired to adopt a policy of setting 
aside a decision of the Veterans’ Bureau. I contended to do 
so would open the door for the introduction of thousands of 
similar bills. The author of the bill fully understood my 
position, as we did not discuss the merits of the case. That 
criticism does not bother me in the least. It is better to try 
to do something for the taxpayers now and then, even if 
wrong at times, than to do nothing. 

There is absolutely nothing personal in my opposition to 
certain private-claims bills. The work in presenting a 
synopsis of some of the bills for the benefit of Members who 
do not have the time to examine the reports due to other 
duties is arduous, especially when one wants to be perfectly 
fair. I found a month agoI was doing too much for my own 
good, and the House physician so advised me. I will be 
unable to take the floor, as I have in the past, on Tuesday, 
May 19, when the omnibus bills are called, but I am now 
submitting a brief statement regarding some of the claims 
that are on the calendar, just as I have done every time the 
bills have been considered at this session. 
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As a result of my efforts many bills have been defeated, 
and some that I opposed, which passed, have been vetoed by 
the President. 

There are seven omnibus claims bills on the calendar— 
five from the Committee on Claims, one from the Committee 
on War Claims, and one from the Committee on Public 
Lands. There are many meritorious bills included, but it is 
my opinion that there are a number that should not pass 
or at least should receive more than ordinary attention, and 
it is the latter I refer to. 

My statement follows: 

H. R. 9045 (Omnzsvs) 

This bill is from the Committee on Claims. There are 
several measures included in this bill to which I call the atten- 
tion of Members of the House. 

TITLE II—H. R. 3559-—-JOHN L. ALCOCK 

Under this bill the Court of Claims would be given juris- 
diction to adjudicate a claim for anticipated profits under 
executory contracts between claimant and foreign buyers 
covering spruce lumber, which the United States comman- 
deered for war purposes. Claimant has heretofore recov- 
ered damages for the loss on lumber in his possession at the 
time the Government took over all spruce timber. 

Does Congress wish to obligate the Government to pay 
anticipated and speculative profits? The War Department 
says in part: 

If the relief be granted, it is believed such action would consti- 
tute a precedent too dangerous to even contemplate, as it would 
open up untold tens of thousands of claims of a like nature, for 
the reasons that during the war the Government not only requisi- 
tioned ships which were under contract and charter at the time of 
their requisition but undertook the control of wheat, sugar, coal, 
and other commodities of almost every nature, thereby rendering 
impossible the execution of previous contracts, respecting these 
commodities, and took over steel mills, railroads, shipyards, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, the capacity output of factories and 
other producing activities. If this bill should be enacted into 
law, it is the opinion of this Department that it will inevitably 
result in a stampede and gold rush in the nature of claims upon 
the Government in comparison with which the Klondike gold rush 
would appear as a solo affair. If this should be passed, it is 
dificult to understand why, in principle, every soldier who was 
drafted into the military service would not have an equally meri- 
torious claim against the Government for a special act of Con- 
gress for relief to compensate him for the difference between his 
meager Army pay and the pay, salary, or earnings he was receiving 
in civil life. 

In view of such a statement from the present Secretary of 
War, Congress should give more than ordinary consideration 
to this proposed legislation and defeat the bill. 

TITLE Iv-——-H. R. 3729-——HENRY W. BIBUS AND OTHERS 

The claim of Henry W. Bibus and others grows out of 
the purchase of land for use by the Government during the 
war, for which the claimants were paid $472,250.30. There 
are 11 claimants, and all but 2 received the option price. 
In one instance the compromise was $5,000 less, and in the 
other the same amount. In four cases the Government paid 
more than the option price. The report shows the Govy- 
ernment spent millions for improvements. It converted the 
land into highly desirable industrial property by reason of 
the expenditure in excess of $6,000,000. Now the former 
owners want the Congress to pass a bill that might result 
in their securing the amount between the purchase price 
and the sale price—over a million dollars. The War De- 
partment is opposed to the bill, and the Congress should 
defeat it. 

TITLE VI—H. R. 4841—-RELIEF OF CERTAIN ARMY DISBURSING OFFICERS 
AND OTHERS 

A similar bill, S. 556, became Private Act No. 214, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, approved August 14, 1935, after this title 
was included in the omnibus bill, H. R. 9054. 

TITLE IX—-S. 1360——-TERESA DE PREVOST 

The bill has been pending for many years and grows out of 
the so-called Alsop award of July 4, 1911, made by the King 
of Great Britain as arbitrator. 

Mrs. de Prevost maintains this money should be paid to 
her by the Government because of alleged irregularities in 
the distribution through the State Department to claimants 
under the Alsop award. The United States Government held 
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the Government of Chile was liable to the United States, 
acting for certain named persons and their heirs. The King 
of Great Britain was named as arbitrator, and he decided in 
favor of the United States. The contentions of the claimant 
indicate a former Assistant Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment resigned after the award had been made and within a 
few years entered the case as an attorney. If the allegations 
of Mrs. de Prevost are true, then the Assistant Solicitor of 
the State Department was guilty of unethical conduct, to say 
the least. This lady has spent many years around the Capito] 
in an effort to secure the passage of an act to reimburse her. 

Mrs. de Prevost died several weeks ago, and, so far as I 
can ascertain, she did not leave any relatives in this country. 

The Committee on War Claims reported the next bill 
and, of course, has to do with claims growing out of the war. 
Some even go back to the War of the Rebellion. 

H. R. 9112 (Omntsvus) 
TITLE I—H. R. 237—ROWESVILLE OF. CO. 

The bill is to remove the statute of limitations so far as it 
applies to the linters claim of the Rowesville Oil Co., arising 
out of a contract it had with the Government in 1919. The 
Judge Advocate General of the War Department indicates 
that at this time, with incomplete records, the Government 
would be at a great disadvantage in defending this suit if the 
bill was passed. Further, while the plaintiff made a plea at 
the time of cancelation of contract that it feared bankruptcy, 
the Judge Advocate General says: 

As a matter of fact, the plaintiff did not fail. Like all industries 
connected with the manufacture of munitions, the plaintiff made 
great profits as a result of the war. 

The company did not protest the cancelation clause at the 
time the contract was made. 

TITLE Il—H. R. 254——-FARMERS STORAGE & FERTILIZER CO. 

The second bill is for the Farmers Storage & Fertilizer Co., 
and is similar to the Rowesville Oil Co. bill. 

TITLE UI—H. R. 3790-—-WALTER W. JOHNSON 

This bill proposes to pay a balance alleged to be due claim- 
ant for services rendered in behalf of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation during the 
years 1918 and 1919 in launching ships built for the Govern- 
ment at various shipbuilding yards. 

In decision of April 30, 1930, no. E-455, the Court of Claims 
found the value of the claimant’s services in launching the 
ships to be $20,000, and that $5,495 of that amount had been 
paid by the shipbuilding corporations, the amount of the 
judgment being $14,505. Does the Congress wish to author- 
ize this payment notwithstanding the claimant has already 
been paid in full, in the view of the Court of Claims? 

The net judgment was paid by the Government. It 
amounted to $14,505 and was paid September 6, 1930. This 
certainly should dispose of the claim. The bill seeking fur- 
ther reimbursement should be defeated. 

TITLE V—H. R. 4059-——ELLA B. KIMBALL 

The bill to pay Ella B. Kimball, daughter and heir of 
Jeremiah Simonson, is a Civil War claim. It provides for 
payment of $16,441.81 for furnishing supplies and labor in 
the construction of the U. S. S. Chenango. The findings of 
the court were submitted in 1907, but all efforts to collect the 
money by an act of Congress have failed, as have hundreds 
if not thousands of other Civil War claims. 

TITLE VI—H. BR. 6356—-JOSEPH G. GRISSOM 

The claim of Joseph G. Grissom of $1,153.43 is another 
Civil War claim. This was to cover a period between the 
time he was commissioned by a Governor and actual date 
of muster in. One hundred and sixty-three such claims 
passed the House but were rejected by the Senate. This is 
the first time since 1914 this claim has been reported by a 
House committee. 

TITLE VII—H. R. 7727—GEORGE B. MARX 

The claim of George B. Marx grows out of an informal 
contract to make 200 wire carts for the Signal Corps in 1918. 
The War Department canceled the order on November 9, 
1918, later considered the claim and paid Marx $139,876.86. 
Marx claims $76,574.12. The committee, despite the objec- 
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tions of the War Department in the Seventy-first Congress, 
recommended Marx be paid $58,259.02. The bill was de- 
feated. Now it is proposed to refer the case to the Court of 
Claims. The Government should not be required to defend 
such a suit. 

TITLE VIIE—S. 2520—T. D. RANDALL & CO. 

This bill proposes to authorize the Court of Claims to read- 
judicate a claim for losses and damages arising out of con- 
tracts for furnishing hay to the War Department in the year 
1918. The claim was referred to said court by Private Act 
No. 507, Seventieth Congress, approved March 2, 1929, and 
denied by the court for the reason there was no agreement 
or understanding whereby the Government was to provide 
cars for shipping the hay, and, there being no breach of 
contract by the United States, no liability resulted for the 
alleged losses and damages (71 Ct. Cls. 152). 

Does the Congress wish in effect to amend the contracts at 
this late date by changing the rights and obligations of the 
parties thereunder so as to make the Government liable for 
risks which the contractor voluntarily assumed in its under- 
takings? 

This company wants $20 and $25 a ton for 3,600 tons of 
hay it contracted to furnish the Government for $14 per 
ton. The Government paid the contract price. 

The next two omnibus bills are from the Committee on 
Claims, H. R. 11214 and 11215. 

H. R. 11214 (Omnrsvs) 
TITLE I.—H. R. 2479-——CHARLES G. JOHNSON 


The bill is for the relief of Charles G. Johnson, State 
treasurer of the State of California. 

I have no objections to this bill, as the coupons have not 
been presented to the Treasury Department, but the bill 
should read, a bill for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., as that company has actually paid the loss, and in the 
end, Mr. Johnson will reimburse the surety company. 

TITLE xI—S. 925—-TO CARRY INTO EFFECT THE FINDINGS OF THE COURT 
OF CLAIMS IN THE CASE OF WILLIAM W. DANENHOWER 

This is an ancient claim, over 15 years old. 

Section 9 of the act of February 12, 1901, according to the 
Court of Claims shows, provided among other things for 
the payment, 50 percent by the United States and 50 percent 
by the District of Columbia for all damages to property 
owners resulting from, incidental to, or connected with all 
relocations and Changes of alinements and grades of the 
tracks of said railroad or the streets of the city. 

The act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. 624, 625), repealed sec- 
tion 9 of the act of February 12, 1901, and provided for the 
ascertainment of the actual damages resulting to property 
owners from changes made in streets and railroad tracks 
under the act of 1901. 

No suit was ever brought under section 9 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1901, or claim filed as provided by the act of June 
23, 1906, by the claimant. 

It seems to me if the Congress is to further reimburse this 
owner, the District of Columbia should be required to pay 50 
percent of the damages, but this bill calls for the payment of 
the entire amount from the Treasury of the United States. 

It further appears that this owner slept on his rights and 
did not take advantage of the acts referred to. 


TITLE xll—S. 952—-ZELMA HALVERSON 


The decedent in this case lost his life while fighting a 
forest fire in Montana during August 1933 as an employee 
of the Sieben Livestock Co., of Helena, Mont. It seems to 
be admitted by everyone except a representative of the com- 
pany that at the time of his death as a result of the fire 
Harry Halverson continued to be employed with the com- 
pany. He was not employed in the Forest Service of the 
United States at any time up to and including the time of 
his death, August 21, 1933. In other words, if employed by 
the company and not by the Government, there is neither 
moral, equitable, nor legal obligation upon the Government, 
such obligation resting squarely upon the company. There 
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appears to be no sound reason why the United States should 
assume the liability if in fact that liability is rightfully upon 
another. 

TITLE XIV—S. 1328—-SNARE & TRIEST CO., NOW FREDERICK SNARE 

CORPORATION 

The contractors in this case are asking the Congress to 
grant them the sum of $83,978.05 in full settlement of all 
claims against the Government for damages incident to de- 
lays (alleged to have been caused by the Government) in 
connection with work performed by them under a contract 
for furnishing labor and materials necessary in the improve- 
ment of the water front at the submarine base, Key West, 
Fla. The contractors have had their day in court on two 
different occasions. 

The Congress has already made available $800,000 more 
than the contract price which was paid. 

In the Seventy-third Congress, S. 1760 authorized the 
Court of Claims again to hear and adjudicate the case 
without regard to the statute of limitations. 

This bill, however, does not return the case to the Court 
of Claims, where it has been on two previous occasions, but 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the money 
direct, by providing that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay the $83,978.05. 

If any action is to be taken by the Congress on this bill, 
it certainly should be to return the claim to the Court of 
Claims, and not pay the claim from the Treasury, as the bill, 
provides. 

TITLE XV. S. 1431—COLLIER MANUFACTURING CO. OF BARNESVILLE, GA. 


The contracts under which the claim of the Collier Manu- 
facturing Co. was predicated were entered into by the firm 
of Clift & Goodrich, and the Court of Claims has found that 
settlements with the latter company were made by the Gov- 
ernment. The Government dealt with Clift & Goodrich, not 
with the Collier Co. Why should it be necessary to pay this 
company the sum of $48,719.70 in full settlement of all 
claims when they have in fact no claim against the Gov- 
ernment? The case has been decided adversely to the Col- 
lier Co. by the War Department Board of Contract Adjust- 
ment and by the Court of Claims—certiorari denied by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


H. R. 11215 (Omnisvs) 
TITLE I—H. RB. 653—GEORGE BR. BROWN 


This is a bill to authorize payment of pay and allowances 
to George R. Brown, a former second lieutenant in the Na- 
tional Guard, to cover a period during which it is claimed 
he was illegally placed in a discharge status from the service 
of the United States. A fact that was apparently overlooked 
when the War Department acted to restore claimant to an 
active status was that when his National Guard organization 
was transferred into the Federal service on August 4, 1917 
he was not an officer of the National Guard, having been 
discharged therefrom by the Governor July 28, 1917, which 
order was received August 1, 1917, and therefore he was not 
an officer in the service of the United States when the al- 
leged illegal discharge order was issued or at any time dur- 
ing the period for which pay and allowances are claimed. 

It is a further fact that Lieutenant Brown rendered no 
services during the period in question, never reported to a 
military post or station, and was not ordered to do so. The 
accounting officers of the Government in 1918 and the Court 
of Claims in 1924 found no merit in the claim and the War 
Department in agreement therewith has reported adversely. 
Amount claimed, $689.90. 

TITLE IV—H. R. 2115—FIRST LT. R. G. CUNO 


This bill would reimburse First Lt. R. G. Cuno for damages 
to his personal property which were sustained by reason of 
a storm which flooded a warehouse at Langley Field, Va., 
August 23, 1933, where the Government had stored the prop- 
erty during the officer’s absence as a patient at Walter Reed 
General Hospital. The property was stored free of charge, 
and, at most, the Government was merely a gratuitous 
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bailee, requiring the exercise of only ordinary care and 
certainly not liable for damages resulting from unfore- 
seeable causes. The damages to the property may be con- 
sidered as the result of an act of God, any consequent 
losses necessarily resting on the owner of the property. 

Since as early as 1885 (23 Stat. 350) the Government has 
accepted only a limited liability for loss, destruction, or 
damage of the property of personnel of the military services 
(see act of Mar. 4, 1921, 41 Stat. 1436), but it has never gone 
so far as to insure personal property of an Army officer 
against loss, damage, and destruction when the custody by 
the Government was for convenience of the owner of the 
property. 

Hundreds of enlisted men and officers at Langley Field, 
Fort Monroe, and the navy yard and hospital at Langley 
Field lost their personal belongings in the flood of 1933. 

Is Congress to reimburse this man to the extend of $851.61 
and not recognize the others? 

TITLE VIII-—H. R. 3179-——JESSE ASHBY 


The claim of Jesse Ashby arose out of work required to be 
performed under contract dated April 28, 1931, for painting 
plaster walls in the new Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C., and the provisions of this title VIII have 
for their purpose a reference of his claim to the United 
States Court of Claims with jurisdiction to hear the same 
notwithstanding the failure of any Government officer to 
give proper written orders for additional work with instruc- 
tions to adjudicate the same upon the basis set forth in the 
bill. Article 3 of the contract requires that any claim result- 
ing in an increase in the contract price must be asserted 
within 10 days after the change is ordered and supervisory 
officers of the Government have stated that the claim of the 
contractor is more in the nature of an afterthought subse- 
quent to completion of the work, based upon his personal 
opinion that the profits should have amounted to more than 
were actually realized on the job. This merely shows the 
value which flows to the Government under section 3709, 
Revised Statutes, in requiring competition from contractors. 
Common experience teaches that oftentimes profits are 
small, and in some instances losses are incurred as a result 
of competitive bidding on close estimates. This is a chance 
that all contractors take in entering into competitive bid- 
ding, and in this particular case claimant stands on no dif- 
ferent footing than other contractors similarly situated. In 
any event, if the claimant thinks he has a legal claim against 
the Government under the contract he is not precluded from 
pursuing whatever remedy he believes himself entitled in 
the Court of Claims, the statute of limitations not having 
run at this time. If the Government is going to guarantee 
a realization of the profit estimated by a contractor, then 
the protection accorded the Government by the provisions 
of section 3709, Revised Statutes, will be practically nulli- 
fied. No amount is estimated. 

TITLE XITI—H. R. 6105—-FOR THE RELIEF OF THE NEW AMSTERDAM 

CASUALTY CO. 

This bill is for the relief of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co. This company furnished the bond for one Zangwell 
Engelsher, who had been indicted on six counts for counter- 
feiting. You have hundreds of similar cases where forfeited 
bail bonds will be demanded when bills of this character 
pass. Then, again, it would be interesting to know who 
guaranteed this bond when it was written by the company. 
In many cases I have heard of surety companies demanding 
security before they will furnish such bonds. Was the com- 
pany reimbursed; and if so, will it return this money to those 
who furnished the guaranty? 

TITLE XVII—S. 895—TO CARRY OUT THE FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF 
CLAIMS IN THE CASE OF THE ATLANTIC WORKS, OF BOSTON, MASS. 
The claim of the Atlantic Works, of Boston, Mass., is a 

more or less ancient one, the basis thereof being predicated 

upon construction of the revenue cutter Daniel Manning, 
under the terms of a contract with the United States dated 

June 27, 1895. The vessel was completed October 7, 1897, 

was delivered to and accepted by the United States, and the 
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full contract price, plus the cost of extra work, was paid and 

received by the contractor as payment in full. 

It appears clear from an examination of the findings of 
fact by the Court of Claims, to whom was referred the case 
under the Tucker Act of March 3, 1887, that the error in 
estimates for the job was due in large part to the inexperi- 
ence and lack of facilities for handling the same. 

The nature of the claim was summarized in the Court’s 
conclusion of law as follows: 

If the Court have jurisdiction under any of the provisions of 
the Tucker Act to render judgment, its conclusion is that there is 
no liability upon the United States under the terms of the con- 
tract to pay said claim, and that the claim is neither a legal nor 
an equitable one. The claimant insists that the claim is one for 
“a grant, gift, or bounty” by the Government and the payment of 
such a claim rests in the Judgment and discretion of Congress. 

This claim thus appears to be merely another case where 
the Government is asked to donate or give to a contractor 
moneys of the taxpayer to partly reimburse such contractor 
for losses due to errors in estimating its costs and profits on 
Government work. The amount involved is $22,170.30. 

TITLE XVIII—S. 2119—FOR THE RELIEF OF AMOS D. CARVER, S. E. TURNER, 
CLIFFORD N. CARVER, SCOTT BLANCHARD, P. B. BLANCHARD, JAMES B. 
PARSE, A. N. BLANCHARD, AND W. A. BLANCHARD AND/OR THE WIDOWS 
OF SUCH OF THEM AS MAY BE DECEASED 
The claim of Amos D. Carver et al., in the sum of $35,916.68, 

is stated to represent losses incurred by the owners of the 

schooner Betsy Ross by reason of interference with, delays to, 
and forced cancelation of a private charter of and the 
appropriation of the use of said vessel by the United States 

Shipping Board on or about April 5, 1918. The basis for the 

claim appears to be that the loss was incurred in handling 

a shipment of wheat for the United States Food Administra- 

tion from Australia to New York instead of a shipment of 

chrome ore to the west coast of the United States under a 

private charter. The United States Shipping Board has 

denied appropriation of the use of the vessel and the Su- 


| preme Court of the United States has confirmed the conten- 


tion of the Government on the merits to the effect that no 
liability attached to the United States, this action being on 
writ of certiorari after judgment by the Court of Claims 


| against the United States. 





As before stated, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has found that no legal liability existed, and if the Congress 
sees fit to pass the bill in behalf of the claimants as a grant 
or gift there would appear to be for ascertainment what, if 
any, expenses were incurred by the owners incident to the 
shipment of wheat from Australia to New York over and 
above the expenses which would have been incurred in the 
shipment of chrome ore, taking into consideration the re- 
spective freight charges which would have accrued to the 
owners on each shipment. From all that appears the ship- 
ment of chrome ore under the original charter may have re- 
sulted in a greater loss than the shipment of wheat, incident 
to which it apparently is contended the loss was incurred. 

H. R. 12322 (Omnrsvus) 
TITLE I-—H. R. 1369-——R. L. TANKERSLEY 


This bill would grant to the beneficiary $5,000 from the 
United States Treasury as damages for personal injuries 
alleged to have been sustained in an encounter with one 
Capt. John C. Luikhart, commanding officer of Service Troop, 
One Hundred and Eleventh Cavalry, New Mexico National 
Guard, while the organization was in attendance at an en- 
campment at Fort Bliss, Tex. The trouble appears to have 
been the result of an argument between Mr. Tankersley and 
the captain regarding the taking of watermelons from the 
former’s patch by certain undisclosed enlisted members of 
the New Mexico National Guard. Aside from the fact that 
the tort feasor has never been heard in defense of the al- 
leged assault, the report of the Secretary of War indicates, 
at least tacitly, an accepted or admitted liability by the State 
of New Mexico by its willingness to pay all hospital bills and 
remunerate Mr. Tankersley for his loss of time, but this offer 
by the State appears to have been refused, the plaintiff in- 
sisting upon a large money settlement and criminal prosecu- 
tion, thus indicating either that the injuries were of a minor 
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nature and the loss of time negligible or that the victim of 

the affray can be satisfied only by the granting of a sub- 

stantial sum of unproved injuries. The law is clear that 
members of the National Guard in time of peace are admin- 
istered, uniformed, equipped, and trained in their status as 

National Guards of the several States, Territories, and the 

District of Columbia, and the fact that the Federal Govern- 

ment appropriates money for allotment to the States in as- 

sisting them in the training of their troops does not shift the 
liability either legally, equitably, or morally upon the Federal 

Government for damages which may have been caused by 

these State troops. 

TITLE IH. R. 1868-——-MARY E. RONEY 

The person who would benefit under this title is the widow 
of one George H. Roney, who died October 16, 1931, as a 
result of injuries sustained when struck by an automobile 
being operated by a member of the District of Columbia 
police department while responding to an emergency call, 
and the payment would be made from funds of the Federal 
Government, no part thereof being contemplated from funds 
of the District of Columbia in proportion to the contribu- 
tions legally made by the Congress for the support of the 
District of Columbia. It appears that this claimant has 
already been paid the sum of $5,000, the maximum amount 
authorized by the Congress in such cases by the act of 
February 11, 1929, as amended by the act of June 5, 1930 
(46 Stat. 500), and the passage of this bill would amount 
to a special exception to the general law made and provided 
for just such cases, not only by increasing the amount be- 
yond the $5,000 limitation, but also by authorizing the entire 
payment above $5,000 from the Federal Treasury rather 
than from funds of the District of Columbia. 

TITLE IIl.—H. R. 2148-—-TO CONFER JURISDICTION ON THE COURT OF 
CLAIMS TO HEAR, DETERMINE, AND RENDER JUDGMENT UPON THE 
CLAIMS OF THE ITALIAN STAR LINE, INC., AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 
This bill would provide another legal avenue through 

which the corporation can again bring suit against the 
United States for recovery of approximately a half a million 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money for the admitted purpose of 
paying dividends to the Italian-American stockholders in the 
corporation. This corporation has already tried numerous 
times to impress several Federal courts with the merits of 
its claim, but its claims have uniformly been turned down. 
The memorandum from the Director, Shipping Board Bu- 
reau, included in the committee’s report, indicates that most 
of the Government’s important witnesses have since died 
and that the expense of summoning the remaining witnesses 
in behalf of the Government would entail a tremendous cost. 
It is stated further that the Government already has suffered 
a loss of approximately $1,500,000 out of the transaction. It 
is also indicated that the corporation from practically the be- 
ginning found it extremely difficult to operate, partly because 
of internal dissension in the board of directors and partly 
because of a tremendous drop in the shipping business. It 
is submitted that to require the Government to defend an- 
other suit at this time, after the death of so many of its 
principal witnessses; after the statute of limitations has long 
since run against the claimant, would place the Government 
at a decided disadvantage and entail an unnecessary and 
burdensome cost. 

This corporation, once indicted for conspiracy to defraud 
the United States, should not be placed in a position superior 
to that of an individual litigant who has sued and lost to 
another private litigant instead of to the Government. In 
such a case the plaintiff having exhausted his legal reme- 
dies unsuccessfully may not by vexatious litigation per- 
petuate his lawsuits, and the Government should be pro- 
tected to the same extent, which the Congress can do by not 
consenting to the bringing of another suit of this nature in 
the Court of Claims. 

TITLE IV—H. R. 2644-—KRIKOR HAROUTUNIAN 

There appears to be absolutely no reason, legal, equitable, 
or moral why this claimant should be paid $1,000. Harou- 
tunian posted a bond conditioned upon the voluntary de- 
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parture from the United States of two Turkish nationals 
temporarily admitted to this country, who by a series of 
delays, hindrances, and obstacles have to all intents and 
purposes flouted the immigration laws and still remain in 
this country. The facts as reported by the Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor are more or less cf a travesty and insofar 
as the two aliens received permission to remain in the United 
States, the following excerpts from the said report appears 
pertinent: 

As you will have seen from the foregoing facts, neither Mrs. 
Zakarian nor her daughter, Vehanush, was permitted to remain 
in the United States. The former, as stated above, voluntarily 
departed from this country, going to Canada, and was, on the 
same day, lawfully admitted to the United States after she had 
complied with all requirements of the immigration laws. Veha- 
nush, as further shown above, is still in this country, but she 
is not here lawfully under the immigration laws and is here only 
because of the indulgence and forbearance of this Department. 
Therefore the statement in bill H. R. 2515 that these aliens sub- 
sequently received permission to remain in the United States 
is incorrect. 

The propriety of the Department’s action in forfeiting the col- 
lateral security deposited with the immigration bond can hardly 
be questioned. That action was in accordance with the plain 
provisions of the bond and also the authority conferred upon the 
Secretary by the power of attorney which Mr. Haroutunian exe- 
cuted. The bond was exacted from the aliens in accordance with 
the authority contained in section 15 of the act of 1924 (U.S. C., 
title 8, sec. 215). The obligation voluntarily assumed by Mr. 
Haroutunian was that the aliens would depart from the United 
States voluntarily before the expiration of the period of time fixed 
by the Department for their temporary stay, and that they would 
do so without causing any expense to the United States. That 
they failed to do either is obvious from the facts stated above. 
Instead, they persisted in remaining in this country in obstinate 
regard of the Department’s orders respecting them. * * * 


Why should the United States return a forfeiture exacted 
under the bond under these more or less vicious circum- 
stances? A subterfuge undoubtedly was perpetrated in solv- 
ing and surmounting the immigration hurdles erected by the 
Congress and the surety certainly should not be rewarded 
for the success of the enterprise. This title undoubtedly 
should be stricken from the bill. 


TITLE V—H. R. 4500-——FRANK LEE BORNEY 
The wording of this title would lead to the inference that 
injuries were sustained by the claimant as a result of inno- 
cently coming into contact with a dynamite cap used by the 
Civil Works Administration contractors. Actually, however, 
it appears that the Negro youth stole the cap from the cache 
where they had been placed by the dynamite workers for 
safety and subsequently in experimenting therewith caused 
the explosion which resulted in the loss of two fingers. The 
situation is the same as though he had stolen a loaded 
revolver and accidently shot himself and then made claim 
upon the owner of the gun for damages for his injury. 
There is absolutely no liability on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and it is not believed that Congress should ratify or 
approve his larceny by rewarding him for his illegal act 
which accidently resulted in the injury. 
TITLE VI—H. R. 4695-——-STERLING BRONZE CoO. 


See report of the Comptroller General of the United States, 
dated April 26, 1934, on pages 34, 35, and 35 of Report No. 
2416 of the Committee on Claims, accompanying this omni- 
bus claims bill, H. R. 12322. This bill has to do with the 
New House Office Building. The report is lengthy and not 
favorable. 

TITLE VITI-—H. R. 5826——MISSISSIPPI BARGE CORPORATION 

This is a claim by the disputed owner of the steamboat 
Dandelion claimed to have been sunk by a Ciovernment ves- 
sel in February 1929, over 7 years ago. The amount of the 
claim is now $20,000. It appears that this old ship was built 
in 1893 and was sold by the United States Lighthouse Serv- 
ice to the alleged vendee of the claimant for $2,500. The 
committee report, while admitting that the purchaser of the 
vessel from the Lighthouse Service paid only a small sum for 
the ship, states “There is nothing to show that he did not 
make repairs before he sold it.” It may also be stated that 
there is nothing to show that he did make any repairs. 
There seems to be much confusion as to ownership and 
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value of this old crate at the time it was sunk and it is 
significant to note that the alleged owners have never pur- 
sued their remedies, if any they had, in a court of competent 
jurisdiction capable of hearing both sides, of viewing the 
witnesses, and of submitting them to cross examination by 
the opposing counsel. Neither is it shown that any attempt 
was ever made to minimize the damages by salvage opera- 
tions. In this connection attention is invited to that part 
of the memorandum of the general counsel, Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, dated April 20, 1934, as follows: 


Our claim department, shortly after the sinking, advised the 
Mississippi Barge Corporation that we denied any liability. 

Liability on the part of either the Government or the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, whichever may be considered to have been 
the owner of the towboat Natchez, is by no means certain under 
the law. 

Even if liability exists it would be manifestly unjust to pay the 
Mississippi Barge Corporation and disregard the rights of the 
other claimants of interest. 

It should be noted that the owners made no attempts to mini- 
mize their damage by salvaging the boat. On the contrary, they 
abandoned it as a wreck. 

The Suits in Admiralty Act would apply to this case. Under 
its terms the owners were afforded abundant time in which to 
ascertain their damage, make claim against the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, and sue either the Corporation or the towboat 
Natchez. This time has now expired, and it is doubtful if any 
court would now entertain jurisdiction of such a claim cither 
against the United States or Corporation or the towboat Natchez. 


TITLE IX—H. R. 6273—-J. H. KNOTT 
The only report of the facts in this case is that of the Navy 
Department quoted from a report of the driver of the Navy 
automobile, from which it may be concluded that the victim 
of the accident negligently walked into the path of the mov- 
ing machine. The Government’s driver appears to have vol- 


untarily paid from his personal funds the medical expense 


incurred, and the undisputed evidence shows that the truck 
was moving slowly, the chauffeur sounding his horn, and that, 
due to the pedestrian shielding his face from the rain and 
wind, he walked into its path. 

There appearing no negligence attributable to the driver, 
authorization of payment of this claim by the Congress must 
be on the theory that the Government is an insurer against 
injury to those who walk the streets where its vehicles are 


driven. 

TITLE x—S. 427-—AUTHORIZING THE REIMBURSEMENT OF EDWARD B. 
WHEELER AND THE STATE INVESTMENT CO. FOR THE LOSS OF CERTAIN 
LANDS IN THE MORA GRANT, NEW MEXICO 


S. 427 passed the House May 5, 1936. 
H. R. 12323 (OMNIBUS) 
TITLE I—H. R. 2415—-FOR THE RELIEF OF STANDARD OIL CO. FOR LOSSES 
SUSTAINED BY PAYMENT OF DISCRIMINATORY EXCESS TONNAGE TAXES 
AND LIGHT MONEYS 


This bill involves $60,283. In going over the report I 
found the Court of Claims held that the taxes imposed were 
legally assessed and collected. Despite this decision I found 
a letter from the Secretary of Commerce in the committee 
report directly in contrast to that of the Attorney General. 
I immediately wrote the Secretary of Commerce requesting 
an explanation. I also talked to the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment, who said the matter had never been called to his 


attention. 
For the information of Members I submit a letter received 


from the Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 22, 1936. 
Hon. JoHN J. CocHRAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in Executive 
Departments, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. CHAiRMAN: I have your letter of the 18th instant, 
calling my attention to a conflict between my letter of June 10, 
1935, with reference to H. R. 2415, a bill for the rétief of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., and a communication of the Attorney General dated 
July 1, 1935, on the same subject. 

In my letter of June 10, 1935, it was said in part: 

“Immediately after the closing of the World War hostilities, there 
were collected by collectors of customs, acting under orders of this 
Department, from the vessels of the Standard Oil Co. penal taxes 
under sections 4219 and 4225 of the Revised Statutes, inasmuch 
as it was considered that the commercial treaty between Germany 
and the United States had been suspended or abrogated by the war, 
in which case the said penal taxes would be incurred. 
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“The Standard Oil. Co., however, brought action against the Gov- 
ernment on the ground that the collection of these penal taxes 
was not in accordance with the law. The Government defended 
the case and the decision of the court was against the Government. 

“Inasmuch as under the decision of the court the above collection 
Was erroneous, it appears to the Bureau of Navigation and Steam- 
boat Inspection that the Department should not object to the pay- 
ment of the sum found due the Standard Oil Co.” 

These statements are incorrect and are based upon a misconcep- 
tion of the decision of the Court of Claims dated May 13, 1933 (77 
Ct. Cls. 206), formed by officials of the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection who made the preparatory study for the letter 
of June 10, 1935. 

As is stated in the letter of the Attorney General above referred 
to, the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey brought suit in the Court 
of Claims for refund of tonnage duties and light money collected 
on certain vessels under the provisions of sections 4219 and 4225, 
Revised Statutes, respectively (U. S. C., title 46, secs. 121, 128). 
The Court of Claims decided that the moneys collected from the 
Standard Oil Co. under the provisions had been lawfully collected 
and that, therefore, the claim of the Standard Oil Co. had no merit. 
It is therefore felt that, since the Standard Oil Co. has had its day 
in court and the determination of its claim on the merits, there is 
no reason for extending legislative relief which would in effect be a 
refund of the aforementioned collections. 

I regret the error and the resultant confusion arising in this 
matter. I am addressing a letter under the same date to the chair- 
man of the’Committee on Claims, House of Representatives, calling 
his attention to this matter and requesting his approval for the 
withdrawal of my letter of June 10, 1935. 


Sincerely yours, DANIEL C. Roper, 


Secretary of Commerce. 
In view of the letter of the Secretary of Commerce as well 
as the report of the Attorney General, I feel the committee 
should ask that the title be stricken from the bill. 

| There can be no doubt but that the favorable letter from 

| the Secretary of Commerce resulted in the favorable report 

| on the bill. 

Further, let me say it seems only proper that the legal 

| division and not the officials of a bureau should prepare a 

statement of facts in cases of this character. This, I feel 

confident, will be done by the Department of Commerce in the 
future. 
TITLE IIl—H. R. 4789—COAST FIR AND CEDAR PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
This title covers a case where the contractor asserts a claim 

| for payment for cross ties claimed to have been shipped under 
a contract dated April 18, 1928, with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior. The cross ties—five car- 
| loads—as a matter of fact, were in excess of the amount re- 
quired to be furnished; the Government had no use for them; 
they were placed upon a railroad siding for disposition by the 
contractor; the contractor was promptly notified, and subse- 
quently he sold some of this excess to other parties. Both the 
Department of the Interior and the Comptroller General of 
the United States have reported adversely on the merits, and 
the claimant has tacitly admitted the correctness of these 
reports by never having pursued his remedy in the Court of 
Claims, where a judicial determination of his rights could 
have been obtained. The excess shipment of cross ties, for 
which payment is now sought from the Government, appears 
to have resulted primarily from erroneous calculations or esti- 
| mates by the contractor and his subcontractors for which 
the Government was in no way responsible. 

TITLE VIU—S. 373——-CONFERRING JURISDICTION UPON THE COURT OF 
CLAIMS TO HEAR, DETERMINE, AND RENDER JUDGMENT ON THE CLAIM 
OF ROBERT A. WATSON 
This claimant was dealing in the sugar market for the 

primary purpose of realizing a profit from the transactions 

and his chief concern appears to have revolved around the 
possible effect of the Lever Act, upon the profit believed to 
be necessary in order to meet the risks involved and the nec- 
essary financing. Due to an unforeseen break in the price 
of sugar, the contemplated profits of the claimant apparently 
were not realized, and it is the purpose of the title to permit 
suit to be instituted in the Court of Claims for the damage 
or loss sustained. The financial institutions with which 
credit apparently was established by Mr. Watson to purchase 
the sugar took the same chances as any other person in 

buying with the object of selling their commecdities at a 

profit, and when unforeseeable losses are incurred, such 

losses properly should fall upon them and not upon the tax- 
payers of the country. 
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TITLE IxX—S. 1960—FOR THE RELIEF OF THE FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST CO., A NATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION, AS SUCCESSOR 
TRUSTEE FOR THE ESTATE OF PHILIP ULLENDORF, DECEASED 


This bill sets aside the statute of limitations and delegates 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to consider a claim 
for refund of inheritance taxes. The President has time and 
again vetoed such bills. Why send him another that wiil 
meet a similar fate. The Treasury Department strongly op- 
poses passage of the bill. 

WILL THE PEOPLE, WITHOUT MONEY, MAKE THIS GOVERNMENT 
RESPOND TO THE GREATEST GOOD TO THE GREATEST NUMBER? 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, poor people, without 
money, and in some form of distress, have quite given up 
hope of ever seeing an administration that will respond to 
the greatest good to the greatest number. I desire to reg- 
ister a protest against this belief. Under our form of Gov- 
ernment the people can, every 2 years, get control of their 
Government. No new national party need be organized. 
Everything is set, as it is, to gain control of the Govern- 
ment. Every 2 years every Congressman in Washington 
must be elected. Every 2 years, therefore, the way is open 
to the people of this country to elect a new Congress. 
Forty-eight different methods can be employed, or as many 
methods as there are States. 

It would not be possible to elect a President, because that 
is not a part of our machinery of elections. A President is 
not elected by popular vote, although he should be. It takes 
a national party—or, rather, a Nation-wide party—to elect a 
President. But the President can do nothing, except hand 
out jobs, without the backing of Congress. If we had a Con- 
gress with backbone that would lay down the law to the 
President, he would have to follow the law. Unfortunately, 
in this country the custom has grown up that the President 
directs Congress. Today that is really so, but there is abso- 
lutely no need for it. Congress could write the laws, and the 
President would have to execute them or be subject to 
impeachment. 

In the election of Congressmen, each State can do that 
job without a national party. All that is necessary is that 
the people demand that these men stand for a principle 
above party ties. When they have candidates of this type, 
elect them. Elect them in every State, or as many States as 
possible. When Congress convenes it would then be com- 
posed of men and women who were elected to office on prin- 
ciple rather than party. That Congress would then be 
independent—the President would count in his own depart- 
ment, but only in that department. Congress would write 
the laws. They would write the laws which the people 
demanded. Under this kind of operation, it would not make 
a great deal of difference, outside of jobs, who was Presi- 
dent. No matter who it was, he could not override the 
wishes of the people, for the Congress would actually be the 
representative of the people. 

The chance to control legislation is within reach of the 
people. Party banners are not what is needed—it is educa- 
tion on the part of the people to understand and appreciate, 
and grasp the opportunities of government which they have 
always had. This will take place some day—maybe in the 
coming election; maybe not. But if this Government is to 
endure, that very thing must happen. When it does, the 
whole Nation will not be prostrated because there is a Presi- 
dential election. Things will be normal and the Presidents 
under this exercise of government will be servants of the 
people and not the masters of Congress. 

On the roll call to discharge the Rules Committee on the 
Frazier-Lemke farm refinance bill there were 220 votes for 
it and 153 against. To this must be added the paired votes. 

On pairs for there were 10 votes and 10 votes against. This 
would make the actual vote as follows: 230 for and 163 
against. Of this vote of 230 for, they came from the follow- 
ing sources: Seven Progressives of Wisconsin, or 100 percent 
of that membership; 3 Farmer-Laborites from Minnesota, or 
100 percent of that membership; 2 nonpartisan Republicans 
from North Dakota, or 100 percent of that membership; 169 
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Democrats, or 53 percent of that membershij); 49 Republi- 
cans, or 49 percent of the membership. 

On the roll call on the final passage of the bill the vote 
stood: For the bill, 142; against the bill, 235. To this vote 
must be added the following pairs: 10 for end 10 against, 
making the actual vote 152 for and 245 against. These 
votes for the bill came from the following sources: 7 Pro- 
gressives (Wisconsin) or 100 percent of that membership; 
3 Farmer-Laborites (Minnesota) or 100 percent of that mem- 
bership; 2 nonpartisan Republicans (North Dakota) or 100 
percent of that membership; 28 Republicans, or 28 percent 
of that membership; 113 Democrats, or 35 percent of that 
membership. 

Those entitled to the most credit for this courageous vote 
are the Democrats. With the administration and the leaders 
of the House appealing to everything known in politics, yet 
35 percent of them stuck to their principles. 

The Wisconsin Progressives, the Farmer-Laborites, and the 
nonpartisan Republicans do not deserve so much credit, be- 
cause they always vote for the people—always. They were 
elected to do that and they never fail. There is no ad- 
ministration to browbeat them; no Jim Farley to threaten 
their defeat at home; there are no political appointments at 
stake. 

The 28 Republicans deserve great credit for their inde- 
pendence. The leaders were against the measure—the Re- 
publican press was against the meavure—the measure itself 
was a blow at “special privilege’, which the national Re- 
publican Party has supported, and will support again if the 
reactionary element controls the Cleveland convention. 

Of those who voted to give the bill a hearing, the following 
deserted the cause on the final roll call: None of the Progres- 
sives (Wisconsin); none of the Farmer-Laborites (Minne- 
sota) ; none of the nonpartisan Republicans ‘North Dakota); 
56 Democrats, or 33 percent of those who voted to give the bill 
a hearing; 27 Republicans, or 49 percent of those who voted 
to give the bill a hearing. 

From these figures the percentage of progressiveism among 
the Democrats is still higher than the percentage of pro- 
gressiveism among the Republicans—merely a 7-percent dif- 
ference in favor of the Democrats. 

Another thing definitely established is this: That on the 
vital question before Congress, that of the people on one 
side and the organized money power on the other, that both 
the Democratic and Republican Parties can be thoroughly 
trusted. Sixty-five percent of the Democratic membership 
voted against the people and in favor of continuing the 
reign of organized wealth, while the Republicans went them 
one better, and 75 percent of the membership voted against 
the people. 

Here is what the question was before the House on this 
bill as told by Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Salmon P. Chase: 

Capital primarily did not exist except as natural resources and 
when labor was applied to natural resources it brought capital. 
Hence labor was previous to capital and entitled to first considera- 
tion. —(Lincoln.) 

BANKS MORE DANGEROUS THAN STANDING ARMIES 


I believe that banking institutions are more dangerous to our 
liberties than standing armies. Already they have raised a money 
aristocracy that has set the Government at defiance. The issuing 
power should be taken from the banks and restored to the Gov- 
ernment and the people to whom it properly belongs.—(Thomas 
Jefferson.) 

My agency in procuring the passage of the National Bank Act 
was the greatest financial mistake of my life. It has built up a 
monopoly that offsets every interest in the country. It should be 
repealed. But before this can be accomplished the people will 
be arrayed on one side and the banks on the other in a contest 
such as we have never seen before in this country.—(Salmon P, 
Chase, Secretary of the Treasury under President Lincoln.) 

I see in the near future a crisis arising which unnerves me 
and causes me to tremble for the safety of my country. The 
money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign by 
working upon the prejudices of the people until the wealth is 
aggregated in a few hands and the Republic is destroyed. I feel 
at this time more anxious for my country than even in the midst 
of war.—(Lincoln.) 
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On this basis and as between the Democratic and the Re- 
publican Party, the people have little to choose between. 
The fight on this bill demonstrates one thing definitely and 
finally, and that is: If the people ever win their fight against 
the power of the Banking Trust, they must break the shack- 
els that bind them to a party name and vote for Members 
of Congress who stand for principle. That is the way the 
following Members reached Congress: Seven Progressives 
from Wisconsin found their way into Congress; three Farmer- 
Laborites from Minnesota found their way into Congress; 
two nonpartisan Republicans of North Dakota found their 
way into Congress. 

Once in Congress these 12 Members were united on every 
major matter before Congress. That is the way some hun- 
dred Democrats got into Congress. Their people sent them 
here on a question of principle. When in Congress those 113 
Democrats never fail to support the people on all major 
issues. Twenty-eight Repubiicans in Congress stand with 
the people always; they cannot be subdued by the party 
lash. 

If the 12 Progressives had waited until there was organized 
a National Progressive Party, they would not be in Congress 
today. 

While each State is engaged in the process of electing its 
Congressmen, there is nothing in the way to prevent those 
States from supporting a Nation-wide liberal movement, 
which eventually could name the President of the United 
States. In this way the plain people of the United States 
could secure complete control of their Government. It is 
now up to the people of the United States to keep in Con- 
gress the 142 Members who are now here and ready to carry 
on the fight for the people; it is up to the people in every 
State to make sure at the coming November election that 
those who have voted against the people be left at home 
and replace them by men and women who will stand up and 
be counted for the people. 

It will take some time to make New York, Massachusetts, 


Connecticut, Virginia, and the rest of the original Southern 


States Progressive, but that day will surely come. It can- 

not be that the people in all of these States are set against 

Progressive principles. The gospel must be spread, and it 

will be up to these 142 Members of Congress to carry the 

brunt of this work into every State in the Union. Old reli- 
able Pennsylvania is already breaking away from party rule. 

New Jersey, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Mis- 

souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and the Pacific Slope 

States, the old Southwest, Ohio, Maryland, all show signs of 

independence. The majority of the voters in the United 

States are ready for independent voting. All the people 

need is to know the record made by their enemies in both 

the Democratic and the Republican Parties. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE GREAT ARMY OF POST-OFFICE EMPLOYEES— 
THEIR LABOR EXEMPLIFIES LOYAL PUBLIC SERVICE—REMARK- 
ABLE EFFICIENCY OF THIS DEPARTMENT IS ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE 
QUALITY OF THEIR WORK AND THEIR EXCELLENT RELATIONS 
WITH THEIR SUPERIORS 
Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, the Post Office Service is 

more than a remarkable business; it is a great public insti- 
tution. All of us know its success in the dispatch of the 
mails. We accept its value to the Nation but very few of 
us take particular note of the importance of the personnel 
in the orderly functioning of this Department. 

These men and women employees do not need any praise 
from me. Their work and accomplishments speak for them- 
selves. However, when I recently had occasion to see how 
efficiently they performed their duties in the flooded areas 
of my State during an emergency and overcame obstacles 
caused by swollen rivers, I realized to a greater degree the 
value of such service to the country. My observations in- 
spired me to look further into the matter and to make these 
remarks. 

Their loyalty and devotion to their work, their undeniable 
efficiency. and their spirit of helpfulness in relation to the 
people they serve and to their superiors, is highly commend- 
able. It has made the Post Office Department the greatest 
business organization in this country. 
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Postal employees are not automatons. They receive a 
thorough training, and display that skill necessary to accom- 
plish their work with maximum speed and accuracy. Only 
human beings can read and write, and no machinery could 
substitute for them. 

Whether it be the substitute or the special carrier, the 
clerk working in the office or on the railway, whether it be 
the carrier in the city or village, or the rural- or star-route 
carrier, all perform their allotted duties ably and unobstru- 
sively. 

They are organized, and by means of their organizations 
have improved themselves and the Service. I believe the 
example they set in their relations with each other and 
with their superiors might well be studied by other industries 
and emulated, to the improvement of the economic and in- 
dustrial life of our Nation, in order to effect better relations 
between labor and employers. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, such a remarkable state of af- 
fairs was not produced overnight. It is founded on tradi- 
tions, and an enterprise such as this, which has grown with 
the country since the beginning of our Republic, necessarily 
becomes imbued with fine traditions. 

Much of the successful operation of the Postal Service by 
its employees can be attributed to the civil service. In my 
opinion, the civil service should be extended in the most 
reasonable manner and wherever feasible. It strengthens 
the loyalty, sense of responsibility, and morale of the men 
and women who come under its jurisdiction. 

Last year I voted for the restoration of the pay cuts of 
these men and women. I also voted for the institution of 
the 40-hour week in place of the 44-hour week, and I am 
glad I was afforded an opportunity to do this. Congress 
was justified in passing this legislation. 

I am informed that 95 percent of the efficiency and suc- 
cess of the Postal Service is due to the human element. The 
work of postal employees combines both physical and mental 
ability, and in no business is the human factor so important 
as this one, where machinery cannot replace men. 

I am also informed that the studies of experts disclose that 
the average postal worker produces three times as much rey- 
enue now as he did in 1913. In enacting legislation for the 
restoration of pay cuts and the establishment of a 40-hour 
week, Congress showed its recognition of the contribution of 
postal employees, and furthermore improved their morale, a 
matter of importance and benefit to the entire country. In 
this connection, private industry might also benefit from the 
example of the Government in recognizing the right of these 
workers to share in the profits resulting from their improved 
efficiency. We hear much of the need of increased purchas- 
ing power. This always follows where we effect a more just 
distribution of the benefits resulting from improved efficiency 
and productivity. And whenever we recognize this principle 
of fundamental justice, we find production and the number 
of producers increased and unemployment due to improved 
machinery and increased skill of operators, decreased. 

Show me a person in our whole country who does not trust 
his message to the mails. In the heat and sandstorms of the 
South, and in the cold and snow of the North, men are daily 
treading streets and routes, delivering letters and packages 
to their destination. The sight is commonplace, and there- 
fore we rarely think of the many coordinated units which go 
to make up this smoothly running public institution. Only 
when we particularly look into it do we recognize the true 
worth of the thousands of Post Office employees and the valu- 
able service they are rendering our country. 


THE CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR AND POVERTY 


Mr. ECKERT. Mr. Speaker, in the confused and bewil- 
dered world of today there are two outstanding problems 
about which many Americans are deeply concerned. One 
is the problem of war, the other economic security. War 
has disturbed the happiness of the human race from time 
immemorial, and economic security has been a delusion and 
a@ snare. Those of our generation thought these two prob- 
lems were settled and solved. At the turn of the century it 
was freely predicted that there would be no more war, and 
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as late as 1929 economists and statesmen gave assurance that 
prosperity was permanent; that we were living in a new era; 
that poverty was all but banished from the earth. Since 
these pleasant prophecies of peace and plenty, we have wit- 
nessed the greatest war of all time and experienced the most 
widespread and devastating depression of all the years of 
our national existence. The prophets were in error. Neither 
the problem of war nor the problem of poverty is settled or 
solved. 

Inasmuch as the problem of war remains unsettled, even 
after our participation in a war to end war, the Congress 
of the United States is confronted with the task of provid- 
ing a military establishment adequate for the defense of the 
Nation. There is a wide difference of opinion as to the 
necessary strength of the land and sea forces for adequate 
defense, while others question the good faith of the Gov- 
ernment’s professions in regard to her military prepared- 
ness, charging that the United States, in common with many 
of the leading Nations of the earth, is thinking in terms 
of aggression as well as defense. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that the world is 
still war minded, and as long as this mental condition ob- 
tains, there can be no peace and cessation of preparation 
for war. This is a fact accepted by all practical men and 
women, whether they be militarists or pacifists. As long 
as the world psychology is what it is today, no nation on 
earth will adopt the policy of unpreparedness. Whether we 
like it or not, the leading nations of the earth will continue 
to place upon the backs of the people the ugly and heavy 
burdens incident to preparation for war. The only yuestion 
upon which there is a difference of opinion is as to how 
and to what extent war preparation shall be prosecuted. 

The prevailing thought demands extensive preparation, 
and so we find that, in spite of the many woes of the average 
citizen, he still cries out for a large Navy and an adequate 
Army. This, of course, means a tremendous draft on the 
Treasury of the United States, as is amply testified by the 
Navy appropriation bill and the accompanying Army bill. 
Although the distress and tax burdens of the people are 
rapidly becoming unbearable, predictions are common that 
another major war is imminent and that such a war would 
plunge the world into an era of darkness and destruction. 
The distress and burdens of the people, the misery and 
demoralization of war, together with the suggestion of a 
return to semibarbarism in the event of another major war, 
are impelling earnest men and women in all walks of life 
to search for a solution not only for the age-old problem 
of war but of poverty as well. 

The two problems, war and poverty, persist in their on- 
ward march and stubbornly refuse to yield to any of the 
nostrums and remedies proposed. Why this persistency? 
Can there be no solution? Are the problems too difficult for 
the human mind to fathom? In many lines of human en- 
deavor man has demonstrated a high order of mental gen- 
fus—so much so that in our modern world of invention 
many achievements seem weird and uncanny. In the light 
of man’s progress in the various spheres of science, why 
such abject failure and defeat in social science? 

There can be only one answer. In the physical sciences 
man seeks to discover and follow natural law. Not so in the 
social sciences. Here, with an abandon that is disconcerting, 
he flounders and fumbles and makes confusion worse con- 
founded. In the light of our past experience, why not fol- 
low the example of the true scientist and seek the root cause 
of war and poverty? It is only by doing this that we may 
hope to find the true answer. 

WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF WAR? 

Wars are not waged for pleasure. There is a real, definite 
reason why war persists. 

Why are men ready to fly at each other’s throats and defy 
and violate every instinct of civilized behavior? 

The war in Africa, the recent war in China, the fear of 
war that is disturbing the foreign offices of the leading na- 
tions of the world are due to reasons that are not far to seek. 
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Charles O’Connor Hennessy, of New York, in a recent ad- 
dress, said: 

Men may cry “Peace! Peace!” but there can be no lasting peace 
until the root causes of war are rec i and removed; until 
the peoples may be led to accept a new and simple philosophy of 
human relationships—that of equal rights for all, freedom for all, 
justice for all. Political peace and economic war are irreconcilable. 
There can be no political peace at home or abroad unless it is 
eae upon cooperation in freedom and mutual friendship and 
res i 

ie ptvhions to end the curse of war, with all its barbarities and 
brutalities and its grievous burdens upon the backs of the workers 
of the world, by leading nations to recognize and remove the true 
causes of international contention and strife. These have their 
roots not alone in hostile tariffs and the struggle for markets but 
in the economic impertalism which exploits the natural resources 
of distant and undeveloped lands for the enrichment of favored 
groups of capitalists at home. 

Since the World War many laudable efforts have been put 
forth and machinery was set up in the hope of arresting the 
war madness of the world. There is the League of Nations, 
the World Court, the Kellogg treaties cutlawing war, and 
many other measures designed to prevent war; yet, in spite of 
it all, the war spirit is still acute, and all attempts to stem the 
onward tide of aggressive armies in the Orient and the far- 
off regions of Africa have been in vain, while rumors of wars 
more devastating and terrible than any yet recorded fill the 
ears of men everywhere. There can be no political peace so 
long as great and valuable economic prizes can be obtained 
by the arts of corrupt, selfish, or ignorant governments. The 
true basis of both political and economic peace can only 
spring from a4 condition of social justice—a condition that 
abhors any and every form of privilege, which implies, of 
course, an economic order based upon the doctrine of equal 
rights for all, freedom for all, justice for all. 

War and rumors of war still continue, and so with the 
problem of poverty. It, too, persists and remains unsolved. 
As with the problem of war, there are those who are seeking 
remedies for its solution. But all in vain. There seem to 
be insurmountable difficulties. So far both the problem of 
war and the problem of poverty have eluded the wit and 
genius of man. Wherever we chance to look, there is con- 
fusion and bewilderment. Is there any doubt about the 
facts pointed out by Mr. Hennessy? The way to peace, this 
thinker and economist declares, is for the people to accept 
a new and simple philosophy of human relationships—that 
of equal rights for all, special privileges for none. And how 
nicely this matches the doctrine proclaimed by the founders 
of the American Republic. Our great charter of liberty, the 
Declaration of Independence, breathes the very soul of this 
simple philosophy. Those who iong for peace, those who 
would labor for peace, will find their hope for peace not in 
large armies and formidable navies, but in the deep philoso- 
phy of Him who bade men to love one another and the 
truths contained in the Declaration of Independence. Man’s 
thoughts must be turned away from the doctrine of force 
and conflict to the doctrine of good will, natural rights, and 
social justice. It is only in this way that war may be out- 
lawed and peace achieved. The problem of war must first 
be resolved and settled in the minds of men before any last- 
ing peace can be established. Until this is achieved, the 
mad race for armaments will continue, and tremendous sums 
of the taxpayers’ money will be spent annually for war and 
preparation for war. 

And why poverty? It likewise has its roots in the absurd- 
ities of our economic order. Mr. Theunis, president of the 
Economic Conference of the League of Nations, called to- 
gether a few years ago and attended by representatives of 
51 countries to find the cause of war and industrial depres- 
sions, said: 

The main trouble now is neither in any natural shortage of 
the resources of nature nor any inadequacy in man’s power to 
exploit them. It is all in one form or another a4 maladjustment, 
not in an insufficient productive capacity, but a series of impedi- 
ments to the full utilization of that capacity. 

Since both war and poverty have a common cause—a 
cause inherent in our economic structure, perhaps by an- 
swering the question, “Why poverty?” we will kill two birds 
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with one stone. A brief survey of the fruits of our dis- 
ordered economic system reveals the extent to which the 
people have been reduced in the scale of poverty. The 
Brookings Institution of Washington, D. C., reports that 
71 percent of the American people in 1929—at a time when 
incomes were at the highest point in the years of our so- 
called prosperity—received only enough of the products 
of their toil that enabled them barely to exist. The dis- 
covery of the Brookings Institution is not surprising. It is 
a fact known to everyone who stops to think. The question 
naturally arises, ““Why this condition in a land of plenty?” 
The answer is found in Mr. Theunis’s statement, that it is 
all in one form or another a maladjustment of our economic 
order. 

And wherein lies this maladjustment? Many are of the 
belief that our money structure is at fault. Others contend 
that the machine is the culprit; while still others maintain 
that our productive process is too abundant; and so ad 
infinitum. 

In the midst of this confusion of thought, let us call for 
counsel and light, Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, founder of the Democratic 
Party, and one of the world’s great politico-social philoso- 
phers. Mr. Jefferson, in 1785, was stationed in France as 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States. This was 
Jefferson’s first visit abroad. Before reaching foreign shores, 
Jefferson, in common with the great body of his countrymen, 
knew little or nothing about poverty. In the new America, 
every able-bodied and willing worker was employed. Here 
economic opportunities were open to all on equal terms, and 
none were so rich as to invite envy, and none so poor as to 
demand charity. Everyone was prosperous in proportion to 
his thrift, ability, and application. Not soin France. There 
Jefferson found the problem of unemployment and poverty 
in all its ugliness and despair—and this before the advent 
of the so-called machine age or the rise of the House of 
Morgan or the doctrine of economic abundance. Why then 


the problem of unemployment and poverty in all its horrid- 
ness and magnitude similar to the problem now confronting 


the American Nation? Let the story be told in Jefferson’s 
own words. In 1782, a few years before his first trip abroad, 
Jefferson, in answer to a letter from a friend in France 
inquiring about economic conditions in America, wrote: 

From Savannah to Portsmouth you will seldom meet a beggar. 
In the largest towns indeed they sometimes present themselves. 
They are usually foreigners who have never attained a settlement 
in any parish. I never yet saw a native American begging in the 
streets or highways. 

As late as 1814 Jefferson wrote Thomas Cooper: 


The old and crippled among us who possess nothing and have 
no families to take care of them being too few to merit notice 
as a separate section of society. 

As soon, however, as Jefferson set foot in France he saw 
the real thing in poverty. After a year’s residence he wrote 
to an American correspondent, saying: 

Of 20 millions of people supposed to be in France, I am of the 
opinion there are 19 million more wretched, more accursed in 
every circumstance of human existence than the most conspicu- 
ously wretched individual of the whole United States. 

And observed that the land of France was concentrated in 
a very few hands, and that the people had been expropriated 
from the land and huddled in cities and towns. The streets 
and highways were filled with beggars, which to Jefferson 
was a new and distressing aspect in human society. This 
impelled Jefferson to ask: 

What could be the reason that so many should be permitted 
to beg who are willing to work, in a country where there is a 
very considerable proportion of uncultivated lands? 


and answered by saying: 

Whenever there is in any country uncultivated lands and un- 
employed poor, it is clear that the laws of property have been 
so far extended as to violate natural rights. The earth is given 
as a common stock for man to labor and live on. 

The distress and poverty of the French people were so 
amazing that he, in a letter to Monroe, exclaimed: 
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My God! How little do my countrymen know what precious 
blessings they are in possession of and which no other people on 
earth enjoy! I confess I had no idea of it myself. 

The testimony of Jefferson, depicting in dramatic fashion 
the economic condition of the people of France as compared 
with the people of his own country, emphasizes the fact that 
the people of France were expropriated from the land, while 
in America there was no end of accessible land on equal 
terms to all. The conditions in France filled the land with 
beggars and mendicants and untold millions of wretched 
men and women, while in America there was neither pov- 
erty nor mendicancy. 

The account of France’s misery and woe and America’s 
blessings and good fortune in the days of Jefferson points 
the way for the answer to the enigma of our time. Today 
the economic conditions in America are not unlike the con- 
ditions prevailing in France immediately preceding the 
French Revolution. In France property had been concen- 
trated in a few hands. The major portion of the land of 
the country was in the possession of the nobility and the 
church, while the masses of the people were economically 
dependent upon the few who controlled the economic re- 
sources of the Nation. In America today the wealth is in 
the hands of the few. The natural resources—the wide 
open spaces of our western domain—are no longer free, and 
the masses of our people, as in France 150 years ago, are 
economically dependent upon the few who control the eco- 
nomic resources of America. We today have our beggars 
and mendicants, and millions of poor and wretched men and 
women. France had her social eruptions. We today are 
menaced with dire forebodings, and no one can tell whether 
or not America will escape her share of the world’s civil 
commotions and eruptions. 

A century and a half ago the economic condition of the 
two countries was vastly different, the one struggling with 
the problem of poverty and social insecurity; the other en- 
joyed plenty and social stability. Today the picture is 
different. The story of Jefferson is quite illuminating and 
suggests the answer to the question why a free, independent, 
and self-reliant people have been reduced to a condition of 
social insecurity and economic servitude. 

Mr. Theunis calls attention to the fact that maladjust- 
ments in our economic order are the cause of war and in- 
dustrial depressions. Wherein lies the maladjustment? 

Jefferson observed that the earth is given as a common 
stock for man to labor and live on, and it might not be 
amiss to remind ourselves that here in America, as in France 
a century and a half ago, the laws of property have been so 
far extended as to violate natural rights. And again let us 
be reminded that in France during the hectic days of the 
Revolution, the National Assembly of France declared that 
ignorance, neglect, or contempt of human rights are the 
sole causes of public misfortunes and corruption of govern- 
ment. France, as a result of her delinquency, had her Rev- 
olution. America, like her sister Republic, has been blind 
and neglectful of the first duty of government. 

We prate about natural rights, about the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and yet we have so far 
forgotten the primary function of government—which is to 
secure the people in the enjoyment of their natural rights— 
that millions of our fellow citizens, for all intents and pur- 
poses, are disinherited and strangers in the land of their 
birth. Herein lies the fundamental maladjustment, and 
thus our economic structure is set for the few to exploit the 
many, resulting, of course, in the few being inordinately rich 
and the many abjectly poor. 

Those who seek to prevent war and abolish involuntary 
poverty have but one course to pursue if they wish to achieve 
their ends. War and poverty have their root causes in the 
maladjustment of our economic order. The impediments 
that stand in the way to the full utilization of the earth 
on which we live must be removed so that labor and indus- 
try may have unrestricted access to the resources of Nature 
and unimpeded exchange among all the peoples of the 
world. When this happy condition shall come to pass, then 
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and not until then, may we hope to enjoy the blessings of 
abundance and peace. 
AGRICULTURE IN HAWAII 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I submit the following information 
about the agricultural industries of the Territory of Hawaii, 
pertinent to the discussion of H. R. 2066, the so-called 
Frazier-Lemke bill. 

The Territory of Hawaii is predominantly an agricultural 
community, dependent upon the products of its soil for the 
livelihood of its people and for the maintenance of its po- 
sition as an important element in the domestic economy of 
the United States. 

The United States census of 1930 shows that 58 percent 
of the Territory’s total population of 368,336 live in rural 
districts and that 40 percent of all persons gainfully em- 
ployed are directly engaged in the agricultural work of its 
5,955 farms. 

The islands which comprise the Territory of Hawaii are of 
volcanic origin and are devoid of minerals, metals, and fuels 
suitable for industrial use. Hence, except for the commer- 
cial activity made possible by its strategic location in the 
lines of ocean transportation in the Pacific, its farm products 
are the sole basis of its economic life. 

The agriculture of the Territory covers the range from 
small farms operated in part for the subsistence of the farmer 
and his family and jn part for the local supply of food- 
stuffs through the scale of the larger farming units for the 
commercial production of rice, bananas, coffee, pineapples, 
and sugar. 

Ranching and the production of meat and dairy products 
supply a considerable part of the local consumption of these 
commodities and are related to agriculture in importance to 
Hawaii. 

The production of foodstuffs locally in sufficient amount 
and diversity to supply the needs of the civilian population 
and military forces in the Territory in the event of an emer- 
gency is an important factor in the national defense. For 
example, during the World War the Territory of Hawaii was 
asked by the Federal Government to grow, as far as possible, 
its own foodstuffs, thus avoiding the diversion of food prod- 
ucts from other parts of the country and also to maintain 
maximum production of sugar in order to supply as much as 
possible of this essential commodity for the national purposes. 

Agricultural enterprises in Hawaii and agencies of the 
Territorial and Federal Government carry on numerous ac- 
tivities, both individually and cooperatively, designed to pro- 
mote diversified farming, especially in the production of foods 
for local consumption, in those sections which are suitable 
for such farming. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with the University of Hawaii, through 
the Extension Service, the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and in the field of education, carry on work which is 
of great benefit to agriculture in general in the Territory, and 
especially to small farmers. The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association, an agricultural cooperative composed of those 
engaged in the production of sugar, the major farm crop of 
the Territory, takes part in this work through its own experi- 
ment station and otherwise. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, under the provisions of the Jones-Costigan 
Act and the Agricultural Adjustment Act, has sponsored a 
number of projects for the benefit of agriculture generally. 

The Territory of Hawaii, aside from its natural beauties of 
sea, plains, valleys, and mountains, the beneficence of its 
climate, and the hospitality of its people, is best known for 
its production of sugar and pineapples, which are the basis of 
its commerce in the interchange of goods with other parts of 
the United States. However, I have dwelt at some length on 
other types of farming in order to acquaint those not familiar 
with our local situation with these phases of our agricultural 
life. 

The important commercial crops of sugarcane and pine- 
apples are produced by larger-scale farming because of 
essential features inherent in the agricultural work of grow- 
ing these crops under the conditions of terrain and natural 
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environment in the parts of the Territory where these crops 
can successfully be produced. There is no conflict of interest 
between these larger farming enterprises and tlie other types 
of farming previously described, because the localities for 
which each is suited overlap to only a very slight extent. 

The commercial farming of sugarcane and leapmeee of 
sugar began in Hawaii on a small scale a little ver a century 
ago. There has been a gradual and sound development from 
that small beginning to the present-day status of productive 
capacity. Two-thirds of the sugar produced annually in 
Hawaii is manufactured from sugarcane grown under irriga- 
tion in arid sections. The green, fertile cane fields which, 
on each of these farming enterprises, now stretch out for 
miles around its sugar mill, were before the development and 
application of irrigation water arid wastes or low-grade 
cattle range. In their original state these lands supported 
no agriculture, provided a source of livelihood for very few 
people, produced little of value, and were the source of small 
revenues through taxation for the support of government. 
With the application of irrigation water these lands produce 
large quantities of essential food, namely, sugar, provide a 
good livelihood for thousands of persons engaged in the pro- 
duction of sugar and its related activities, and are the source 
of large taxes for the support of the government. Water 
development under these conditions and on the required scale 
entails the expenditure of large amounts of money. It has 
been done entirely by the private farming enterprises of the 
sugar industry. Not only has the Gcvernment not been 
asked to spend any money for these developments, but the 
Territorial government receives a considerable amount of 
money annually as rents for water rights which it owns. 

The producers who grow sugarcane in regions where the 
rainfall is sufficient had other difficulties of no less magnitude 
to overcome in developing their farming enterprises. 

Of the total of 250,000 acres of land on which sugarcane is 
grown in Hawaii, about one-half is owned directly by the 
sugar producers, about one-seventh is under lease from the 
Territorial government, and the remainder is leased from pri- 
vate owners, most of whom are families of Hawaiian blood. 

The sugarcane growers of Hawaii employ in year-round 
work on their farms and in their sugar mills almost 50,000 
persons, whose earnings are considerably above the average 
for farm workers in other parts of the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Sugarcane in Hawaii requires almost 2 years to grow to 
maturity. The compensation is found in the high yields 
obtainable in this natural sugarcane-growing section, pro- 
vided the best farming methods are followed and the soils 
and other natural resources are conserved. However, this 
2-year crop cycle is 4 dominant factor in the farm economics 
of sugarcane growers. 

A little over 30 years ago pineapples grown in the Territory 
of Hawaii were shipped to other parts of the United States 
only as fresh fruit, and were there thought of as a luxury. 
At the present time millions of cases of delicious and health- 
ful Hawaiian canned pineapple are sold annually. The 
growing of pineapples is next in size and importance to sugar 
in the farm crops of the Territory of Hawaii. 

Pineapple plants thrive on the higher plains and plateaus 
in regions of low rainfall. They do not require irrigation. 
Sugarcane or other farms crops could not be grown success- 
fully on the great majority of the lands devoted to pineap- 
ples, and, vice versa, pineapples would do well on only a 
small part of the lands devoted to other crops. Again, as in 
the case of sugar, without conflict with the interests of other 
farm crops, the growing of pineapples by large-scale farm- 
ing enterprises has transformed unproductive areas into 
productive farm lands. Those conducting the farming enter- 
prises, their employees, and the community generally have 
all benefited thereby, and consumers in all parts of the United 
States have available an excellent food product. 

Coffee of fine quality is grown in the Territory of Hawaii, 
but the sections suitable for its production are limited in 
area. About 20,000,000 pounds of coffee are produced 
annually, 
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The United States Census of 1930 gives the total area of 
the Territory of Hawaii as 4,100,480 acres, the total number 
of farms as 5,955, the area under cultivation as 440,579 acres, 
the area of woodland included in farms as 747,636 acres, and 

he total area of land of all sorts in farms as 2,815,026 acres. 

Approximately 300,000 acres are under cultivation by cor- 
porate enterprises which are adequately financed and in a 
position to cbtain additional finances as required. Approxi- 
mately 140,000 acres comprise small farms operated by 
homesteaders or others engaged in the production of small 
crops, foodstuffs, and dairying. There are over 5,000 small 
farmers in the Territory the average size of whose farms is 
about 25 acres. Hawaii has been working steadily toward 
diversifying its agricultural industries and is doing every- 
thing within its power to encourage small farming and the 
raising of food crops. The first necessity is long-time 
financing at rates of interest that the farmer can pay. 
There is no Territorial agency to serve this purpose. The 
Farm Credit Administration has but recently been extended 
to include Hawaii. So far it has limited itself to short-time 
chattel mortgages for feed and crop loans. The other facili- 
ties of the Farm Credit Administration should be extended 
to the Territory as soon as possible, so that Hawaii’s farm- 
ers may have the same opportunity to procure proper financ- 
ing as the farmer of the mainland. Any legislation designed 
to lessen the burden of the farmer is needed to the same 
extent in Hawaii as on the mainland. 

The total amount of the farm-mortgage debt in Hawaii 
is $1,123,570, and the ratio of debt to value of the farms 
under mortgage is 52.3 percent. The farms under mortgage 
comprise 30.8 percent of all farms, but almost the whole of 


this mortgage debt is against the small farmer and is at a | 
| of his colleagues. 


rate of interest from 6 percent up. Proper agricultural 
financing will have more influence than any other single 
factor in establishing the small farmer on a sound, economic 
basis. 

The islands which form the Territory are mountainous. 


Much of their land is in rough mountain areas, in most cases 


covered by forests. It is of the utmost importance to our 
agriculture and to the general life of the Territory that these 
mountain forests should be preserved and improved, because 
of their effects upon conservation of rainfall and upon cli- 
mate. 


work in setting aside and fencing forest reserves, reforesta- 
tion, and the prevention of erosion. The members of the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association have contributed both 


money and work to reforestation. The Federal Government, | 
since the establishment of the Civilian Conservation Corps, | 
However, much | 


has done much good work in our forests. 
remains to be done, and the importance of preserving and 
improving our forests and checking the ravages of erosion in 
our forest areas must always be borne in mind. 

The area of farm land in the Territory of Hawaii is limited, 
due to natural conditions. Agriculture is the economic back- 
bone of Hawaii. The fertility and productivity of our soils 
is our most valuable natural resource. Our arable lands 
must be protected against any further diminution in either 
area or productivity due to erosion. The fertility and pro- 
ductivity of our farm soils must be conserved and improved 
by proper farming methods. The economic status of our 
farmers should be maintained at such a level that they are 
able to practice soil conservation in all of its long-term im- 
plications, It is only in this way that the Territory of Hawaii, 
dependent upon its agricultural resources, can continue to 
progress in the future as it has in the past. 

It is the agriculture of the Territory of Hawaii which 
enables it to sell annually in other sections of our country, 
namely, the several States, about $100,000,000 of commodi- 
ies, and to buy in the continental United States goods and 
services in the amount of about $90,000,000 a year. 

Hawaii became a part of the United States by voluntary 
action of both countries in 1898, and was incorporated into 
the United States as a Territory. Since that time it has 


| Federal Government—its revenue. 


In the past forests have suffered from dying out of | 
trees, intrusion of cattle, pigs, and goats, and from erosion. | 
For many years the Territorial government has done excellent | 
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shared with all the States in every national obligation and 
burden, pays substantial amounts of taxes into the Federal 
Treasury upon the same basis as do all the States, asks for 
no exemptions not equally applicable to all the States of the 
Union, and asks only that all legislation designed to benefit 
the people of the States shall be so drawn that it includes on 
the same basis the Territory of Hawaii as an integral part of 
our great Nation. 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, many inquiries have come in to 
me since my election in January 1935 to membership on the 
Ways and Means Committee as to the duties of that com- 
mittee, so I desire to take up these few minutes allotted me 
in a very brief explanation of the interesting and valuable 
work that that committee performs. 

News writers invariably refer to it as the “powerful” Ways 
and Means Committee. If that adjective is deserved it is 
because of the manner in which its members are selected, 
the continuity of their service—which is not interrupted 
save by retirement or death—and to the thoroughness with 
which they consider bills referred to it. Service on this 
committee is an education as well as an honor. From its 
ranks have come Speakers of the House, Governors of States, 
Supreme Court Justices, Vice Presidents and Presidents. 

As constituted at the present time it consists of 25 mem- 
bers—18 Democrats and 7 Republicans—being divided in pro- 
portion to the party membership of the House. On the Dem- 
ocratic side members of the committee are elected by their 
Democratic colleagues in caucus, and it is therefore safe to 


| say that every man who is placed on the committee by his 


fellow Democrats has received the approval of more than half 
This approval not only honors him but 
places upon him a severe responsibility. Under the seniority 
traditions of the House, once elected to the Ways and Means 
Committee, a Member will retain his position thereon as long 
as he is reelected to Congress. Of course, his value there to 


| his constituents becomes increasingly greater with each term 


of office that he may serve. 

The work of the committee concerns the lifeblood of the 
All bills that purport to 
raise revenue or which affect the bonded debt of the United 
States are referred to the Ways and Means Committee. It 
is the oldest committee of the House, having been established 
at the first session of Congress in 1789. It was made a stand- 
ing committee in 1802. Originally both the raising and 
spending of money were considered by it, but since 1865 ap- 
propriation bills have been given to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Certain other legislation involving Government 
credit, such as that creating the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and other similar organizations, has been given to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. Yet the financial sup- 
port of the United States Government depends on the Ways 
and Means Committee. Without the measures which it consid- 
ers and acts upon the Government could not live for 5 minutes. 

Its revenue jurisdiction includes not only internal-revenue 
taxation, such as the income tax, stamp taxes, beer, wine, 
and liquor taxes, and other excise taxes, but customs duties 
of all kinds. This tax jurisdiction brings with it collaterally 
the consideration of many bills which broaden the jurisdiction 
of the committee materially. For instance, all bills affecting 
the administrative regulations of the beer, wine, and alcohol 
industries come before the committee; also, such subjects as 
transportation of dutiable goods, collection districts, ports of 
entry, customs unions, antismuggling legislation, and other 
similar matters fall within the jurisdiction of the committee. 
California is vitally concerned with all of these questions. As 
the only Californian on this committee, I have been in a 
specially advantageous position to safeguard her interests. 

The revenue relationships of the United States with the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico come before it. All subjects 
relating to the Treasury of the United States and the deposit 
of the public moneys are within its jurisdiction. Its assent is 
necessary to laws regulating the classes and amount of the 
bonded debt of the Government. Legislation affecting the seal 
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herds of Alaska and other revenue-producing animals of that 
Territory is under the jurisdiction of this committee. Legis- 
lation on narcotics and firearms is also under its jurisdiction. 

Because taxation or revenue is involved, often subjects of 
legislation come before the committee which might at first 
sight be thought to belong elsewhere. As an example, it was 
this committee that considered and reported out the Ad- 
justed Compensation Act affecting World War veterans which 
became law in 1936. The bill setting up planned control of 
the bituminous-coal industry, commonly called the Guffey 
coal bill, was referred to and reported from the Ways and 
Means Committee because it was based on a tax feature. 
The Social Security Act, one of the greatest and most for- 
ward-looking pieces of legislation ever enacted by Congress, 
was the subject of 4 weeks of open hearings and 7 weeks of 
executive sessions and study thereafter before it was reported 
and passed. This act has not had an opportunity to go fully 
into effect, and many who are now urging other social reme- 
dies will be surprised to find just how far this act does go in 
aiding all classes of the helpless, destitute, and aged. It is by 
no means a finality—it can be, and probably will be, amended 
from time to time, but it has gone as far as it is possible to go 
at the present in setting up social-security standards. 

These examples which I have cited will serve to give you 
some idea of the very broad scope of the committee’s activi- 
ties, and will, perhaps, enable those of you who hear me or read 
this in print to understand why the committee is referred to 
as “powerful.” The legislation which it considers and con- 
trols affects the very heart of the Nation, not merely by control- 
ling the lifeblood of revenue but in all the various correlated ac- 
tivities which spring from association with revenue problems. 

Of necessity its members are hard workers, meeting almost 
daily in sessions to consider bills pending before it. During 
the Seventy-fourth Congress some 401 House bills, 47 House 
resolutions, and 9 Senate bills have been referred to this 
committee. Frequently in the consideration of important 
legislation it is necessary to hold night sessions as well as 
to meet during the day. 

Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee 
have one duty not shared by their Republican colleagues. 
They act as a committee on committees, and it is their duty 
to fill any vacancies in the Democratic membership of the 
other standing committees of the House which may occur. 
This requires them to exercise to the full the discretion and 
judgment which their colleagues felt they had when they 
voted them membership on the Ways and Means Committee. 

It has been my privilege as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee for the last 2 years to serve under the 
very able leadership of Hon. Rosert L. Doucuton, of North 
Carolina, due to whose tact and generalship it has not been 
necessary since he has been chairman to ask for any special 
rule for the consideration of a bill reported by the committee. 
What is even more remarkable is the fact that during this 
entire period the confidence of the House in Chairman 
DovcutTon and the committee has been so great that no 
amendment to any bill reported by it, other than corrections 
which the committee itself has made, has been voted by the 
House. 

This legislation has included, since I have been on the 
committee, besides the bills above referred to, the act estab- 
lishing the Federal Alcohol Administration, the Antismug- 
gling Act, the railway retirement pension legislation, amend- 
ment of the Second Liberty Bond Act, the Liquor Tax Ad- 
ministration Act—which I had the honor of piloting through 
the House and which contains legislation of great value to 
California’s wine industry—the Revenue Act of 1935, the 
Treasury Service Reorganization Act, and the Revenue Act of 
1936, as well as numerous minor measures. 

I am proud of my service on this committee; I am proud of 
the legislation which I have helped to prepare, and particu- 
larly of the Social Security Act. I hope that those who 
thoughtfully consider the great work that this committee is 
doing will be equally proud of the part that their Representa- 
tives in Congress on this committee are contributing to it. 





| 
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WHAT IS BEHIND THE PROSECUTION OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN H. 
HOEPPEL, OF CALIFORNIA? 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it is not an easy role for a 
Member of this body to stand convicted of a crime while 
still serving the people who sent that Member to this Con- 
gress. That is the present situation in which Congressman 
JOHN H. Hoeppet, of California, finds himself today. 

No one has presented to the House any of the surround- 
ing facts and circumstances with reference to this convic- 
tion, and from all that appears on the surface, this Member 
of Congress, in the estimation of his political enemies, is 
unworthy of a seat here; in the estimation of his friends, 
who do not know the facts, there is expressed sympathy for 
him; but friends and enemies alike acknowledge the con- 
viction and let the matter rest at that. 

If Congressman JOHN H. Hoeppet did in fact sell an ap- 
pointment to West Point for the consideration of $1,000, 
or any amount, I would be the last Member to condone it. 
At the outset let me say that he has not been convicted of 
any law violation so far. A jury has found against him, 
the trial court has denied a motion for a new trial, and 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia has found 
against him. Be that as it may, there is no conviction in 
law until there is a final conviction. Not until this case has 
been reached by the Supreme Court of the United States 
and decided adversely to him can there be said to be a 
conviction. A verdict of guilty is no: a conviction. 

Until the time there is a final conviction the Congressman, 
as a matter of right, can participate in the proceedings of 
the House, but doing so with the facts and circumstances 
unexplained the situation is embarrassing to the Congress- 
man and to the House itself. For these reasons, and in the 
interest of fairness, I desire to make the following state- 
ments: 

Congressman HoeEppeL was elected as a Democrat from the 
Twelfth California District. I have served with him since 
my election to the Seventy-fourth Congress. Congressman 
HOEPPEL was a staunch friend of the Townsend old-age- 
pension plan, soldier’s bonus, the Frazier-Lemke bill, and 
other progressive measures, and fought the National Econ- 
omy Act. He clashed with the administration and often 
took the floor against the plans of his party. He was inde- 
pendent and fearless. Before the first session of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress had been completed it was apparent 
that HoEepreL was not in the good graces of the administra- 
tion or the leaders in Congress. The first thing that 
happened to indicate that his independence was not ap- 
proved was the taking away of his political patronage in 
the State of California. This was handed over to the junior 
Senator from that State. 

This act of punishment did not deter this Congressman 
from taking decided issue with the administration leaders. 

The next thing that happened was the indictment of Con- 
gressman Hoeppet and his son, charged with conspiracy to 
violate section 150, title 18, of the United States Code, which 
reads: 

It shall be unlawful to solicit or receive from anyone whatso- 
ever, either as a political contribution, or for personal emolument, 
any sum of money or thing of value, whatsoever, in consideration 
of the promise of support, or use of influence, or for the support 
or influence of the payee, in behalf of the person paying the money, 
or any other person, in obtaining an appointive office under the 
Government of the United States. 

It is obvious that a cadet in training at the Military 
Academy at West Point is not an officer under the Govern- 
ment of the United States. For this reason, no final judg- 
ment can be based on a conviction for conspiracy under this 
section, under the facts in this case. The Government 
knows that as well as anyone else. . 

In addition to that, what was the evidence adduced at the 
trial against this Congressman? ‘The only witness was the 
intended cadet, who testified that he made all of his ar- 
rangements with Charles H. Hoeppel, the son of the Con- 
gressman. He had no conversation of any kind with the 
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Congressman until after the note was given and until after 
the intended cadet refused to go through with the agree- 
ment to pay $1,000 for the appointment. The only testimony 
in the whole record which, even by insinuation, implicates 
the Congressman is found on page 51 of the transcript. 

CapeT. We then had a conversation [with the Congressman]. He 
said he knew what I was there for. Then he sat down and typed 
a letter which I read and then realized it was my resignation. 
It was then we had a conversation. When I read the letter I asked 
Congressman Hoepret, if I couldn’t receive the appointment 
legally. He said, “Well, as long as you don’t wish to carry out 
the agreement, you cannot have the appointment.” 


This is the only evidence in the whole case that by in- 
ference might implicate the Congressman. The evidence of 
a confederate in the violation of law is the only evidence 
against the Congressman. No evidence of his demanding a 
note; no talk between him and the cadet about a note; 
nothing in the whole record. 

Remember, too, that this portion of the cadet’s story was 
denied by the Congressman and by his other son, who was 
present on the occasion. No other evidence in the case 
whatever. There is nothing in the whole record indicating 
the Congressman ever knew anything about the conversa- 
tion between Charles Hoeppel and the cadet. Not one word. 

The law seems well settled that no one can be convicted 
upon the testimony of an accomplice, unless that testimony 
is supported by other credible evidence in the case. The 
record is silent on any corroboration of the cadet’s story. 

Yet the Congressman was convicted of a conspiracy—an 
agreement to violate this section of the code. 

I have been a public prosecutor for many years, serving 
both as State’s attorney in North Dakota and as assistant 
United States district attorney for North Dakota. I was also 
interested in the Congressman, as he was an independent 
actor in Congress. I read the record of that trial. I know 


what it contains and I submit here what that record dis- 
closes in reference to any connection the Congressman had 


with the case. 

I am absolutely convinced that no final judgment of con- 
viction ever will be entered against Congressman HoEpPEL 
for the simple reason that there is no competent evidence 
upon which a final conviction can be based. 

In addition to the fact that there is no evidence in the 
record implicating Congressman Hoeppet in the actual con- 
spiracy there remains the further fact that this conspiracy 
must be proved. In Federal court it cannot be guessed at— 
it cannot be based on conjecture. The agreement must be 
proved. In this entire record there is absolutely no evidence 
of any agreement between Congressman HoepPEL and his son. 
That evidence is not there. If they had been charged with 
receiving a bribe, the proof would have to be made. It could 
not be made for the reason there was no such proof. This 
particular case will be dismissed, so I am advised, and the 
“conspiracy case” will stand. The gist of that case is the 
agreement to violate the law, and nowhere in the whole tran- 
script is there any evidence at all proving any such agreement. 

I do not know whether the administration in some round- 
about way influenced the proceedings thus far or not, but 
it does seem peculiar that one who was openly opposed to 
the administration should be the one who was proceeded 
against. 

In all our history no administration had had such recourse 
to that special type of criminal prosecution known as indict- 
ment for conspiracy as the present one. The administration 
employed this process in North Dakota, in Louisiana, and 
was about to use it in Ohio. Ohio has a Governor named 
Davey, and Harry L. Hopkins was about to ask for one of 
these “handy indictments” against this Governor because he 
did not suit Hopkins. The Governor beat him to it and had 
a warrant issued for Hopkins, so that fight ended in a draw. 
Harry L. Hopkins, W. P. A. Director, seems to have used the 
“conspiracy indictment route” as his chief weapon of defense. 

I do not know who in the administration was responsible 
for the Hoeppel indictment, or if anyone was, but the same 
charge was used against HoEPPEL as was used against the 
other disturbers. 
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Hopkins in his frequent calls for indictments “for con- 
spiracy” indicated the perfect earmarks of a dictator. That 
is what all dictators do. They hush up criticism. He did 
not go as far as a Hitler or a Stalin, but he went, apparently, 
toward a course that would destroy his enemies, yet not 
“summarily purge” society of their presence. 

The Supreme Court of the United States exists to protect 
the liberties of the people. Sometimes their decisions do 
not suit my fancy, but I will swallow it all before I shall be 
willing to turn a dictator loose in this country. As our his- 
tory is now being written, the Supreme Court of the United 
States is the greatest bulwark for the protection of the lib- 
erties of the people of all our institutions of government. 
Where is the real American citizen who would not prefer the 
judgment of the Supreme Court to the ignominious intrigues 
of Harry L. Hopkins? 

Mr. Speaker, under our form of government the one thing 
that distinguishes it from all other forms of government 
today is its constitutional guaranty of free speech. This 
one thing—free speech—is not found in Fascist forms nor 
in the Soviet of Russia. In respect to free speech the one 
is as bad as the other. In those countries where free speech 
is attempted, the aftermath is sure to be death to the one 
who attempts free speech. In this Government the Consti- 
tution guarantees free speech. While the original Constitu- 
tion was silent on the subject, the very first amendinent to 
the Constitution provides: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1 

Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people 
peacefully to assemble, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances. 

Speaking on the subject of free speech, Thomas Jefferson 
said: 

I have sworn on the altar of God eternal hostility against any 
form of tyranny over the mind of man. I am for freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press. I am opposed to silence by 
force instead of reason, any complaint or criticism, just or unjust, 
by our people against the Government. 

If this case was in fact engineered to put Horpret out of 
the way and stop his free speech, then I say a great crime 
has been committed. Just as soon as the American people 
learn that there is no more free speech, then the days of 
this Republic can be numbered. If this Hoeppel case is an- 
other one of the administration’s political purge cases, then 
we can thank God that there is still a Supreme Court. 


VETERANS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS SHOULD CONSIDER THEIR OWN 
INTERESTS ABOVE PARTY 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker, as a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War and also the World War, and as a publisher 
of a national periodical devoted to the interests of veterans 
and their dependents, I feel competent to present to the 
Members of Congress and the American people many dis- 
criminations which our veterans suffer under the so-called 
Economy Act. 

It is supposed to be an unwritten law of the Congress that 
a new Member is to remain in the background and permit 
the old timers to carry on until such time as the new Mem- 
ber has earned his spurs, so to speak. My record in Con- 
gress will show that I am not this type of Representative, 
and no one can keep me silent when the interests of the 
American people are involved or the welfare of my comrades 
is at stake. 

MEMBER OF PENSION AND WORLD WAR VETERANS’ COMMITTEES 

I am a member of the Pensions Committee of the House 
and the second man from the chairmanship. This com- 
mittee considers all legislation pertaining to veterans and 
their dependents, except that affecting World War veterans 
and their dependents. I am also a member of the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation and thus have been 
called upon in the past to consider questions pertaining to 
all of our veterans. I have always evidenced the fullest 
sympathy for our veterans in their problems and have trans- 
mitted such sympathy into action. During my service in 
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Congress nothing has pleased me more than the opportunity 
afforded me to assist in securing the restoration of pensions 
to our Spanish War veterans. When this legislation was 
under consideration I took the floor on at least eight differ- 
ent occasions to speak in support of this restoration and 
organized a movement to override, if necessary, the Presi- 
dent’s anticipated veto of that measure. Fortunately, the 
veto was not forthcoming and on August 13, 1935, the an- 
niversary of the capture of Manila, I was more than elated 
to find that the President affixed his signature to H. R. 
6995, restoring to my comrades of the Spanish-American 
War and their dependents the pensions which were so ruth- 
lessly taken from them in the Economy Act of 1933. 

It is self-evident that, with my experience as a veteran, 
my membership on the Pension and World War Veterans’ 
Committees, and my prestige as chairman of an important 
committee of the Congress, I will be in a position to serve 
my comrades and their dependents better than would any 
new Member, inexperienced in congressional affairs, and 
without my veteran committee assignments. I will be a can- 
didate for renomination on August 25, and I am satisfied that 
my comrades of the Spanish-American War and World War, 
and all other veterans and their dependents, whose interests 
I have vigorously championed in the Congress, will remember 
the service I have given them when they cast their votes. 

THE NEW DEAL CONGRESS 


Two days after I was sworn in as a Member of the New- 
Deal Congress, I was on the floor, fighting against the 
economy bill and espousing the interest of my comrades of 
the Spanish-American and World Wars. I was one of the 
11 Members of Congress, headed by the Honorable WILLIAM 
P. Connery, of Massachusetts, who voted throughout in the 
interest of the veterans and in opposition to the Economy 
Act. The average veteran today knows how unfair was the 
first Economy Act, and it was only by the determined stand 
which the friends of the veterans took in Congress, under 
the leadership of Congressman Connery, that we were able 
finally to bring about repeal of many of the obnoxious 
features of the Economy Act. 

Thousands of our aged veterans and their dependents were 
bereft of pension entirely under the terms of the Economy 
Act; others received drastic reductions to only $6 per month, 
and there was utter chaos in veteranism. Hundreds, if not 
thousands, of veterans and their dependents died because of 
want or worry due to the financial strain which they were 
forced to undergo under the guise of economy. I personally 
know that many individuals are with us no more, and their 
last days were made, in a sense, a horrible nightmare be- 
cause of the injustice perpetrated against them in the so- 
called Economy Act. Had it not been for the Honorable Wi- 
Liam P. Connery and others in the Congress who knew the 
veteran question and who had such a heartfelt interest in 
their welfare, I fear the tragedy would have been more pro- 
nounced. Much of it still exists, especially in the case of 
the peacetime veterans, whose predicament I will discuss 
presently. 

OPPOSED ONE-MAN CONTROL OF VETERAN WELFARE 


Most disturbing to me in connection with the Economy Act 
was the fact that authority was vested in one man—the 
Chief Executive—to stipulate pension benefits and decide 
other questions pertaining to the veteran issue. Regardless 
of how well disposed the Chief Executive may be, the facts 
stand out clearly and positively that he was ill advised in 
the Economy Act, and as a result many veterans lost their 
homes and their closing days were indeed dark and gloomy. 

I have it authentically from a Member of Congress that 
he advised the President as to the regulations pertaining to 
Spanish War veterans, and as a result of his advice all 
Spanish War veterans under the age of 55 years were taken 
from the pension lists. This was under the mistaken as- 
sumption on the part of one Member of Congress that few, 
if any, Spanish War veterans were under 55 years of age. 
Imagine the utter chaos, terror, and suffering which must 
have invaded the homes of 9,657 Spanish War veterans over 
50 years of age and under the age of 55, some of them re- 
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ceiving as much as $50 per month, who were peremptorily 
taken from the pension lists. The President issued this order 
causing acute distress within this group of our veterans, but 
to his credit it may be stated that after I called upon him 
personally in January 1934 and laid before him the desperate 
plight of these 9,657 Spanish War veterans, and after I took 
the question up with General Hines, an Executive order was 
issued granting to Spanish War veterans under 55 years of 
age the same rights and benefits as Spanish War veterans 
over 55 years of age received under the Economy Act. In my 
presence the President figured out the cost of restoring these 
men to the pension lists and I am satisfied that those of this 
group of 9,657 who today survive are thankful to him for their 
restoration to the pension lists. 
PEACETIME VETERANS 

As I served 20 years as an enlisted man in the Army, I 
know the condition of the peacetime disabled, and it was 
largely through my efforts that the pensions which they 
heretofore received of $30 per month for total disability 
were increased by the President to $45 p«r month. This 
increase of 50 percent, however, was more:than wiped out 
by subsequent Executive orders and reguiations, so that, 
instead of receiving 50-percent increases in pensions, the 
peacetime veterans actually suffered a loss jn monthly pen- 
sion payments because of the manner of rgting disabilities. 

The Regular Veterans’ Association, with headquarters 
here in Washington, D. C., has furnished *ne with a volu- 
minous list of individuals who lost a leg or? ta hand or both, 
and also blind men who lost their sight in ‘the service, who 
are suffering reductions in pensions as high as 92 percent. 
These maimed veterans are now suffering afi average reduc- 
tion of 62 percent in their pensions on a Basis of the pen- 
sions they received for their service-connécted disabilities 
before the New Deal Congress. In this instance we Demo- 
crats are more than living up to our platform declaration, 
wherein we proposed 25-percent savings in Federal expendi- 
tures. We are taking an average of 62 percent from maimed 
and blind veterans, disabled in service! 

Others known to me, suffering from tuberculosis, now ar- 
rested, are suffering pension deduction periodically so that 
some of them who were at one time rated totally disabled 
because of tuberculosis, when they attain the age of 55 to 70 
years, will receive only $6 per month. Under the Security 
Act we provided $15 per month from the Federal Government 
for nonveterans. Maimed veterans will thus be in a position 
where it will be to their advantage to surrender the pensions 
they receive for their disabilities incurred im service in order 
to receive the greater pension provided for them as civilians 
in their old age. This certainly is not dealing fairly with 
our service-connected disabled veterans. 

SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


Many Spanish War veterans are receiving inadequate pen- 
sions for their disabilities. It is impossible for them to prove 
service-connection for their disabilities 35 years after the 
Spanish-American War. One of the President’s Executive 
orders appeared to be liberal in this respect but in applica- 
tion it was the exact opposite, and thousan«s of our Spanish 
War veterans, with disabilities incurred ir: the Philippines, 
Cuba, and so forth, are not being adequat»ly pensioned. I 
am in favor of legislation which would gant service con- 
nection to every Spanish War veteran for the present degree 
of his disability. 

This would, in a sense, be synonomous wi? in the considera- 
tion accorded to Civil War veterans, and I do hope that our 
Democratic platform, as well as the Repblican platform, 
will include a plank—which will not be ignored—providing 
for the removal of existing discriminations: against our vet- 
erans through the enactment of an adequte, just, uniform 
pension law. From my close study of the subject I feel 
that we can treat our disabled veterans more fairly with 
little or no additional expense, provided we will enact uni- 
form pension legislation and at the same time effect econo- 
mies in the Veterans’ Administration, which I know can be 
brought about without a decrease in the efficiency of the 
service to veterans. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF SOLDIERS’ HOMES 

I will not go into details on the economies which could 
be effected in the Veterans’ Administration, but will merely 
mention one item as proof conclusive of my contention. 
Today, the Veterans’ Administration is maintaining too many 
soldiers’ homes, some of them only half full. Some of them 
could be closed immediately. There is no reason why the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Army, and the Navy should 
maintain separate soldiers’ homes. All men who are in these 
homes served in either the Army or Navy and we should 
have only one soldiers’ home administration, and that should 
be entirely under the Veterans’ Administration. 

Instead of having a large number of soldiers’ homes of 
small capacity we should have fewer soldiers’ homes—with 
up-to-date facilities. The United States Soldiers’ Home here 
in Washington occupies over 500 acres of the most desirable 
section of the city. Less than 150 acres are utilized for 
the soldiers. The balance of this valuable property is uti- 
lized in the raising of chickens and high-grade dairy cattle 
and for a private golf course for the myriad of Army officers 
on duty in Washington and their friends. I understand 
that the milk and meat products from the dairy herd at the 
home cost the home management about twice as much as 
would milk and meat from private sources. I would sug- 
gest that the Soldiers’ Home, situated in the very heart of 
Washington, be enlarged for the disabled veterans under the 
Veterans’ Administration; or if this cannot be done, that 
at least 300 acres of this valuable land be turned over for 
municipal playgrounds and other recreational purposes for 
the children of Washington. This property is too valuable 
and the need for additional playground facilities for our 
children is too imperative for us to utilize a large portion 
of the Soldiers’ Home grounds—which belong to the enlisted 
men and are maintained by them—for a golf course for the 
officers and as grazing fields for a herd of high-bred dairy 
cattle. 

One member of the home at one time played a few games 
of golf on this course, but it was not long before the manage- 
ment found it convenient to show him the gate, and he is no 
longer a member of the home. It should be borne in mind 
that the Soldiers’ Home here in Washington was bought from 
enlisted men’s funds and is maintained entirely by enlisted 
men. I am satisfied that these men would rather see 300 or 
more acres of this valuable property utilized for a municipal 
playground for all citizens than as a golf course for the offi- 
cers and a home for high-grade milk cattle. 

SOME OF THE MANY DISCRIMINATIONS OPERATING AGAINST VETERANS 


Is there any man in America who would be so unfair as to 
say that an enlisted man who lost his eyesight in France and 
who becomes a member of a soldiers’ home should receive 
only $15 per month pension while he is in the Soldiers’ Home? 
Is there any citizen so short-sighted and so unfair from the 
standpoint of humanity that he would say that we are doing 
the fair thing with our disabled veterans by reducing the 
pension of a tubercular veteran who lost a lung from gas in 
France to $15 per month while he is trying to regain his 
health in a Government hospital? To give his health in the 
service of his country is a heroic sacrifice on the part of the 
individual, and for our Government to reduce his compensa- 
tion to $15 per month only while he is fighting the battle of 
life and suffering the tortures of hell is certainly not my 
concept of justice to our veterans. 

This same protest pertains to Spanish War veterans, with 
whom I served in 1898, and who have suffered physical 
agonies since that period. Now, when they must go into 
a soldiers’ home or Government hospital, are we giving 
them a square deal when we reduce their pensions to $6 
per month while they are undergoing treatment? Was it 
a square deal to their widows to reduce their pensions to 
$15 per month, as we did in the economy act? Think of 
it—$15 per month for an aged widow to subsist herself! 
Only last year, we provided $15 per month Government 
gratuity to our aged citizens, many of whom may have been 
citizens of a foreign nation, when the Spanish-American 
War widow was married to her soldier husband during the 
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time of his service in the Philippines or Cuba. Is this treat- 
ing the widows of our disabled veterans with just and equi- 
table consideration? 

I consider pensions granted to disabled veterans and their 
dependents as an inherent right, based upon the recogni- 
tion of cur obligation to provide for those who have suf- 
fered injury and who have served our Nation in war through- 
out the years. 

Unfortunately, such pensions have been considered as an 
income by the W. P. A. and as a result thereof, just because 
they received a small pension from the Government, many 
of our disabled comrades and their widows have been de- 
nied relief work and thus were placed in a more disadvan- 
tageous position than the foreigner, inasmuch as foreigners, 
many of whom never even wish to become citizens, were 
considered as fit subjects for relief and obtained relief em- 
ployment, whereas our own disabled comrades and their 
widows were left to eke out an existence with the insignifi- 
cant pensions received. 

OLD-AGE SECURITY SHOULD BE ADDITIONAL 

I am afraid the same condition will apply in the admin- 
istration of the Security Act whereby our aged citizens are 
to receive up to $30 per month pension from the respective 
States, of which amount the Federal Government appro- 
priates $15 per person. In order that veterans and their 
dependents may not suffer discrimination in the Security 
Administration, I propose that each pensioner receiving less 
than $60 per month pension, including widows and other 
dependents, should have added to such pensions the $15 
gratuity which we have provided for individuals over 65 
years of age. Unless this is done, we will find that some 
veterans and widows will receive less pension than will civil- 
ians and widows of nonveterans under the Security Act. 
This would be discriminatory indeed and unless corrected, 
would wipe out the beneficent effects of our veteran pension 
laws. 

A SQUARE DEAL TO EMERGENCY OFFICERS 

I am opposed to the present provisions of the Economy 
Act whereby emergency officers, with direct war service-con- 
nected disabilities were taken from the emergency officers’ 
retired list under the provisions of a New Deal term, 
“causative factor.” Under this term several thousand emer- 
gency officers who served valiantly in France, many of them 
in the front lines, have been removed from the retired emer- 
gency officers’ list and their pensions reduced to a figure of 
penury. Think of it! Are we fair and just with our emer- 
gency officers? Are we fair and square with the American 
people if we will remove from the emergency officers’ retired 
list men who served in the front-line trenches and who went 
through the horrors of hell in so doing while, at the same 
time we enact legislation whereby officers of the Regular 
Army, at the age of 37 years, thoroughly able-bodied and com- 
petent, are placed on the retired list at $149 per month? To 
deny retired pay to war-disabled officers and to give such 
high retired pay to young men who did not serve in war 
and were not disabled one iota is certainly not my concept 
of a square deal. Further than this, we are putting through 
legislation whereby these able-bodied 37-year-old officers, 
receiving $149 per month, may take positions in civil life 
to further augment their income. 

In other words, the taxpayer is being called upon to pay 
these able-bodied men $149 per month to compete with him 
for a job. What chance has an unemployed civilian against 
this competition of men who have been educated at Govern- 
ment expense and at this early age are retired for life? The 
emergency officers have a just grievance, and we can ill 
afford to permit this discrimination to exist between war- 
disabled emergency officers and peacetime able-bodied officers 
only 37 years of age. 

DISABLED VETERANS SHOULD BE REIMBURSED FOR LOSSES 

I am in favor of returning to every veteran and dependent 
the amount of money withheld from them during the opera- 
tion of the Economy Act. While I am not an attorney, I am 
inclined to believe that the Economy Act, in itself was un- 
constitutional. It is almost synonymous with much other 
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New Deal legislation which has been thrown overboard by 
our Supreme Court. 

Whether we as veterans recognize it or not, nevertheless 
the fact is that the average nonveteran, as a good, loyal, 
patriotic citizen, will uphold us in our just demands. This 
was evidenced in the Congress by the outstanding support 
given to the veterans by nonveteran Congressmen, which 
support in some instances eclipsed that of veteran Members 
of Congress themselves. 

For that reason, when veterans go to the polls in the pri- 
maries and in November, I would suggest that they first 
examine party platforms, and especially the records of the 
candidates themselves before casting their votes. Veterans 
not receiving pensions have always evidenced the fullest 
measure of cooperation and helpfulness in the problems of 
the disabled, and with this background and with the further 
strength which the veterans have in their family relations 
and personal contacts, I feel the veterans of our country owe 
it to themselves, in helpfulness to our disabled comrades, to 
vote for the interest of the disabled rather than to permit 
blind partisanship to influence them when they cast their 
ballots. If we veterans will do this, there is no doubt that in 
the next session of Congress uniform pension legislation will 
be enacted which will eliminate the present discriminations 
against our disabled and their dependents and restore to the 
Congress its constitutional right and obligation to provide 
specifically for our disabled comrades and their dependents, 
rather than to permit such authority to rest in the hands of 
the Chief Executive or the Veterans’ Administrator. 

The Veterans’ Administrator advises me that since the 
economy bill became a law there have been 11 different 
enactments of the Congress itself to correct discriminations 
resulting from this measure, and, in addition, the President 
has issued 12 Executive orders, with 29 amendments to these 
Executive orders, making a total of 41 Executive orders is- 
sued by the President as a result of the Economy Act. In 
addition, the Veterans’ Administration has rendered 261 Ad- 
ministrator’s decisions, and there have been revised wholly 
or in part 815 paragraphs of regulatory material used by the 
Veterans’ Administration in carrying on its activities. 

Addressing my comrades and the citizens of the Nation, 
may it not be said that this voluminous paper work adds 
confusion to confusion, the veterans never know where they 
are, and the taxpayers are called upon to pay for additional 
employees in the Veterans’ Administration who are required 
because there are so many conflicting angies under the pres- 
ent Veterans’ Administration set-up? The administration of 
veteran affairs could be simplified and millions of dollars 
saved to the taxpayers through the enactment of a sound, 
uniform pension bill, which I have been advocating since 
1926. 

PROBLEMS OF THE REGULAR VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION 

It is my desire to bring before this body the cause of the 
enlisted men of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard. I can speak of those men because I am one of 
them through having served for more than 20 years as an 
enlisted man in the Army. Many thousands of fine young 
men from splendid homes in my district are now serving or 
have served in the regular service as enlisted men. They 
are proud of that service, and their families at home are 
proud that their son or brother is honorably wearing the 
uniform of his country. The military service is no place for 
a weakling, either physically or morally, because the enlisted 
men are subject to severe tests by the recruiting officer, and 
should a man slip through who is not up to the moral 
standards of the Army or Navy, he is quickly discovered 
and dropped. We may well feel proud of our regular serv- 
ices, and those services have always performed when called 
upon according to the highest standards and traditions. 
Those men have never complained, and have always obeyed 
orders no matter how distasteful has been the job assigned 
to them, or how hard it has been. Hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of graves today bear the mangled bodies of enlisted 
men who have given their lives in the development of our 
air defenses during the past two decades. Yes; only the 
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other day the President approved a bill to erect a monument 
to the men who gave their lives on the Shenandoah. Just 
over the river in Arlington Cemetery is a beautiful monu- 
ment to the men who lost their lives on the Maine, 14 men 
gave their lives on the Shenandoah, and 260 gave their 
lives on the Maine, and we erect monuments to their mem- 
ory, yet we pension the survivors of those disasters as inferior 
Americans. A man totally disabled on the Maine is entitled 
to only $30 a month. 

When the World War started, all men who had been dis- 
abled in the service were equally pensioned, and this included 
all groups, such as the Civil War disabled, the Indian war 
disabled, the Spanish War disabled, and the disabled of the 
Regular Establishment. All those groups had organizations, 
except the enlisted men of the Regular Establishment, and 
those organizations were quick to follow the World War 
organizations in asking for pension increases to a place 
where the pensions would be reasonable and proper in con- 
Sideration of the increased living costs. The Regulars had 
no organization and no voice, and the result was that they 
did not get any increase in pensions, except for a very minor 
group. They were declared inferior by Congress and given 
lower pensions; they were simply neglected by Congress. 
Looking back from the World War period, we are unable to 
find a single instance where there has been any discrimina- 
tion in pensions awarded for service-incurred disability, 
and we can trace pension legislation back through Ameri- 
can history, through English history, and through Roman 
history. 

In America we have always recognized war service as 
eminent service, and have given something extra for such 
service. We have given land grants, service pensions, and 
cash bonuses. During war periods we have paid the soldiers 
more, and have given them other valuable considerations, 
such as family allowances, which have been taken away after 
the war periods have ended. This is perfectly proper, and, 
in my opinion, we cannot do enough for the men who have 
fought our wars. However, everything that we have given 
the war veterans for war service has applied to all equally, 
and prior to the New Deal we never have adopted the theory 
that part of the pension for the war-period disabled is for 
war service and part is for disability. 

THE NEW DEAL ECONOMY ACT THREW ALL PRIOR VETERAN LEGISLATION 
OVERBOARD 

The first official declaration that we are doing this has 
come from the White House in the form of the regulations 
and rates provided by the President under authority of the 
Economy Act. 

The Economy Act, which I am proud to have voted 
against, repealed all public pension laws affecting men dis- 
abled in the service, as well as service pensions affecting 
men who had served subsequent to April 20, 1898, and the 
President was given power by the act to provide rates and 
regulations “as he shall deem equitable and just.” In other 
words, the President was given the power to eliminate the 
great number of inequalities then existing in the pension 
laws, and his standard, as set by Congress, was equity and 
justice. Under that authority the President caused terrific 
reductions to be made in all groups of disabled, and Con- 
gress quickly stepped in and restored the war-period dis- 
abled groups and also the Spanish War service pensions. 
The Regular service disabled have been left right where they 
fell when the ax hit them. 

In 1933 the administration proudly proclaimed that it had 
increased the pensions of the Regulars who had been so 
neglected since 1883, and as a matter of fact the rate for 
total disability was increased from $30 a month to $45 a 
month, which on the surface appears to be a considerable 
raise; however, on March 20, 1933, the average pension of 
the disabled Regulars was $19.65 a month, and 2 years later, 
notwithstanding the fact that a large number had been 
dropped in the meantime, the average had dropped to $18.42 
a month, and this latter figure includes the men disabled 
prior to the War with Spain who suffered only small tem- 
porary reductions. It is estimated that instead of a raise 
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that the group who were disabled after the War with Spain 

were reduced about one-third in their pensions; in other 

words, they are now getting one-third less than they pre- 

viously got under the standards of 1883. 

THE BLIND, MAIMED, AND HELPLESS VETERANS SUTFER GREATEST LOSS 
IN PENSIONS 

Every man who suffered the loss of his eyesight in the 
performance of duty suffered a reduction of more than 30 
percent, while the men who suffered anatomical losses were 
given reductions which averaged about 60 percent. Think 
of it; we Congressmen suffered a temporary 15-percent 
reduction in our salaries and thought it was a lot, but com- 
pare that temporary 15-percent reduction with the perma- 
nent reductions in pensions to the men who lost their arms 
and legs in the performance of duty, which reductions went 
as high as 92 percent. 

The President has caused a study to be made by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and in the course of this study the 
Veterans’ Administration called upon the War and Navy 
Departments and the Coast Guard for recommendations and 
comment. It is significant to note that the War and Navy 
Departments recommended equality in pension rates as be- 
tween all men disabled in the service, whether in a war 
period or not, while the Coast Guard recommended retire- 
ment for disability for its enlisted men, which it has had 
since 1915, and which the officers of all the services have 
had for more than a generation. There we have the War 
and Navy Departments recommending equality in pensions, 
and concurred in, but in a different manner, by the Coast 
Guard. We see, then, the Veterans’ Administration as being 
the only entity which recommends against such equality, 
and it is very significant to note that there is not one single 
individual in the upper councils of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration who is qualified by experience to raise his voice in 
behalf of the disabled enlisted men of the Regular services. 

In the year 1897 a young man named Alexander Wagner, 
who may be identified by the pension number, C-886136, 
entered the United States Army, and he continued to serve 
therein until the year 1907, when he was dropped for dis- 
ability which consisted of having lost a leg at the hip in the 
performance of duty. Wagner was given a pension in 1907, 
and in the year 1933, which was 36 years after he had en- 
tered the service and when he was 36 years older, his pen- 
sion was reduced 62 percent. At first he did not complain 
of the extreme hardship forced upon him, because he was 
told that the reduction was necessary to maintain the credit 
of his country. He had a hard time getting enough to eat, 
because the economic stress had caused sharp competition 
for every dollar that was to be earned, and the young, 
healthy men won in that competition. As time went on 
he saw all other groups restored in full, none of which were 
given such a reduction as he was, and he became bitter. He 
feit that the United States had broken faith with him in his 
hour of need, and that preyed on his mind together with the 
fact that he could not properly provide for himself and 
last summer he was found with a bullet through his head 
and a holographic will by his side in which he directed that 
his pension be given to the President. That is the story of 
one old man who in his youth gave 10 years of service and 
who lost a leg in that service. The pension reduction given 
to Wagner was not unusual, even though it amounted to 
62 percent, because the average pension reduction to that 
group was about 62 percent for all men who had lost arms 
and legs. 

EVERYTHING FOR THE OFFICER—NOTHING FOR THE ENLISTED MAN 


Strange as it may seem, it is true that of all groups of 
people entitled to pensions, compensation, or disability bene- 
fits, the Regular services represent the two groups who get 
both the highest and the lowest. The Regular officer is 
given better treatment than is any other group, while the 
Regular enlisted man is given worse treatment than any 
other group. If we estimate that the captain in the Army 
represents the average disabled officer in pay status, which 
I believe is conservative, we find that the average disability 
benefit of the Regular officers is $187.50 a month, and we 
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already know that the average disability benefit of the dis- 
abled enlisted men entitled to pension is $18.42 a month, so 
that the average officer gets much more than 10 times 
as much as does the average enlisted man for disability, and 
they serve together on the same ships and the same aircraft. 
I would not say that the enlisted man of the Regular services 
is entitled to as much for service-incurred disability as is the 
Regular officer, but I do submit that the ratio shown is all 
out of proportion according to American standards of fair- 
ness and justice. 

Let us again compare the officers and enlisted men; this 
time of those now in service. We remember how all cfficers 
and men were given a 15-percent reduction, and then the en- 
listed men were given an additional reduction by having 
their reenlistment bonus taken away. This reenlistment 
bonus had been enjoyed by them for a considerable period, 
and it was the only time the average enlisted man could, 
because of his small pay, get together enough money to visit 
the home and his kinfolks that he left when he entered the 
service. 

TWENTY-ONE DOLLARS PER MONTH ENLISTED MEN SUFFER FURTHER 

REDUCTIONS 

When the restoration came the officers were fully restored 
but the enlisted men were left with the loss of their reenlist- 
ment bonus. Then it was discovered that promotions in the 
Army were slow, and as a result the morale of the officers 
was low, so, without also considering the promotions of the 
enlisted men, we promoted a large group of officers and gave 
to them the increased pay that goes with promotions. The 
final result, as it now stands, is that we have increased the 
officers and reduced the enlisted men. 

What a record we have made during the past 38 months 
in the care and treatment given to the enlisted men of our 
military and naval forces. We have taken or sharply re- 
duced the pensions of the sick and the maimed, and we have 
reduced the pay of the enlisted men while increasing that of 
the officers. This administration will live forever in the 
minds of the enlisted men of our services as being in direct 
contrast with the administration of another Roosevelt who 
caused raises in pay to the enlisted men and greatly im- 
proved their lot. Those disabled in the Regular services are 
comparatively few in numbers and the United States may 
well take steps to save its face in the treatment it has ac- 
corded that group. We may well take steps to clear our 
skirts of the charge that we have broken faith with the sick 
and the maimed of our services who we promised to care 
for and for whom we assumed the hazards of the service. 

Let us consider that an enlisted man who adopts the serv- 
ice as a career does so on the definite assurance that the 
Government assumes the hazards of the service as to dis- 
ability, and that the Government also guarantees to him a 
comfortable old age through retirement pay. Therefore, 
with each year of service the enlisted man acquires an in- 
creased equity in a life annuity, which he cannot collect on 
unless he completes the required number of years of service. 
Under the present set-up a man may complete as much or 
more than 90 percent of the required service, then become 
disabled, and be lucky to get a pension of $6 a month, even 
though he has grown gray in the service and is totally unfit 
to enter a strange commercial world and compete with young 
and able men for a living. 

Notwithstanding the fact that enlisted men of 20 or more 
years’ service are discharged from the Army because of physi- 
cal disability incurred in line of duty incident to the service 
as shown by the certificate of Army doctors, we find the Vet- 
terans’ Administration denying these disabled enlisted men 
pension benefits, as the Veterans’ Administration frequently 
does not recognize the findings of service-connected disabil- 
ity incident to the service, as shown by the Army surgeon’s 
certificates on disability. Our own “fighting Teddy Roose- 
velt”, if living, would quickly correct this type of inhuman 
treatment to veterans. 


PROPOSED THAT OFFICERS LIVE ON THE BACKS OF ENLISTED MEN 


And now we find legislation proposed to add a number of 
officers on the retired list as members of a board at the Sol- 
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diers’ Home, who are to be paid extra compensation above 
their retired pay, which compensation is to be taken from the 
contributions of 25 cents per month which the enlisted men 
are forced, against their will, to pay to the home each month. 

The Soldiers’ Home at Washington has approximately 343 
civilian employees, whose organization forced through in this 
Congress the iniquitous bill taking from each $21-a-month 
enlisted man 25 cents per month. The enlisted man now re- 
ceives $20.75 per month and the civilian employees at the 
home will very soon obtain an increase in pay—if this con- 
sideration has not already been shown them—all at the ex- 
pense of the poor enlisted man. 

NOT ONLY LAWS BUT INTERPRETATION OF LAWS DIRECTED AGAINST 

DISABLED ENLISTED MEN 

We do not stop with discriminating against the disabled of 
the Regular Establishment in our laws, but instead we dis- 
criminate against them in the interpretation of the laws. In | 
the veterans’ regulations, which were promulgated by the 
President pursuant to the Economy Act, there is the provi- 
sion that when a pensioner is being furnished domiciliary or 
hospital care by the United States his pension shall be lim- 
ited in amount. The pensioners who are resident in the 
Soldiers’ Home, Washington, are so reduced or limited in 


their pensions. Yet there is no instance where the United | 


States has ever appropriated money for the maintenance of 
the Soldiers’ Home, and, in fact, the home is maintained by 
the enlisted men of the Army, who in the past have suffered 
deductions in pay for the maintenance of the home and 
who are now contributing 25 cents per month for the Sol- 
diers’ Home fund. The Attorney General of the United 
States in volume 20, Opinions of the Attorney General, page 
350, after carefully reviewing the source of the Soldiers’ 
Home fund, rendered it as his opinion that the money and 
property flowing from the Soldiers’ Home was not money 
and property flowing from the United States. In taking 
away the pensions of the residents of the Soldiers’ Home 
because of such residence, the Veterans’ Administration is 
overruling the Attorney General of the United States and 
is placing the United States in the position of making money 
out of the Soldiers’ Home by taking the pensions of the 
men resident therein and keeping that money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

In conclusion I appeal to the Congress to consider the facts 
which I have stressed herein. I have in my files a list of over 
150 blind, maimed, and helpless veterans whose pensions 
today, on an average, are 62 percent less than they were be- 
fore the New Deal came into power. The New Deal, which 
created this havoc among our war service-connected, peace- 
time veterans, is obligated, in my opinion, to correct this in- 
justice before this Congress adjourns. It should be recalled 
that in the last session of Congress we promoted approxi- 
mately 9,000 able-bodied, well-paid officers of the Army, giv- 
ing them increases in pay. This legislation was rushed 
through the Senate in 15 minutes and taken to the President 
so he could sign it on the same day to put about $100,000 extra 
money in the pockets of these officers. The pockets of the 
blind, maimed, and helpless peacetime veterans are empty. 


MISSIONS, GOVERNOR’S PALACE—COME TO SAN 
ANTONIO—THE TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
DRAMA SURGES THROUGH HISTORY OF TEXAS 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, Texas is celebrating its 
centennial; it happens that I live in and represent San An- 
tonio, where in the middle of the city stands the Alamo, one 
of the greatest historical monuments in the entire world. It 
is quite true, I suppose, that when a Texan tells of his 
history, he may be given to what seems extravagance of 
expression. 

This, however, is usually under the strain and stress of 
emotion produced from our dramatic past. However, my 
story will be accurate, and I state this not only that the 
record shall be kept in the national annals but that those 
who will this year visit Texas may know something of its 
history. Naturally I know something of the history of Texas, 
but I have made research and have had the direct assistance 
of Hon. Fred C. Chabot, well-known Texas historian, whose 
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material I have used and whom I shall also directly quote, 
and whose help I now gratefully acknowledge. 


YANAGUANA, INDIAN VILLAGE, NOW SAN ANTONIO, MODERN CITY 


San Antonio is a great modern city; historically, however, it 
goes back to the village of Yanaguana of the Indians; for how 
long previous to written history, we do not know. The first 
written history was the christening of the village of San 
Antonio de Padua in 1691. 

Today San Antonio de Bexar is the gateway to Mexico and 
the center of great farming, ranching, truck-growing, and 
fruit regions and the greatest military and aviation district in 
America. It has Kelly, Duncan, and Brooks Fields, which 
are, respectively, training, mechanical, and tactical units; also 
Randolph Field, “the West Point of the air’, and numerous 

| other military and civilian aviation fields; also Fort Sam 

Houston, Camp Travis, “the Arsenal”, other military units, 
and Camp Stanley, the greatest maneuvering field for size 
and topography in the entire world. 


THE SIX FLAGS OF TEXAS 


Over the city of San Antonio and the State of Texas, now 
@ progressive part of the American Nation, have flown six 
flags: that of Spain, France, Mexico, the Republic of Texas, 
the Confederate States of America, and the United States of 
America, and as Mr. Chabot says: 

We may even count more, for the Freedonian Republic of Edwards 
was in Texas, as was the Republic declared by James Long, when 
the colorful Lafitte reigned the buccaneer camp on Galveston 
Island. 

TEXAS, ONE-THIRD BIGGER THAN GERMANY 

Texas a hundred years ago was nearly twice the size that 
it is at this time, taking in what is now part of New Mexico, 
Oklahcma, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and had a population 
of only 35,000 men, women, and children thinly scattered 
over the widest areas. There were no roads as we understand 
them now. It is astonishing to know that in that primitive 
age there was such a unanimity of spirit and of revolution. 
Today, Texas, stripped of much of its territory, is still one- 
third larger than Germany, and its wealth, by virtue of 
natural resources, is incomparably greater than that of Ger- 
many. That Texas, once a sovereign nation, is a vassal] prin- 
cipality to a little street in New York is not so pleasant to 
think upon—but I must stick to our history. 

It is customary for people to dream about their mighty 
history. And every Texan who really knows Texas history, 
and who realizes the tremendous implications of Texas’ 
formation as a sovereign State, has heard the shrill cry of 
empire. 


PEACE WITH LATIN AMERICA AND THE WORLD 


But our dream of empire is dead. This is only a fancy 
long since passed. For the people of Texas are peaceful with 
all Mexico, Latin America, and all of the world, and though 
willing to fight, despise war. Our people want to develop the 
“arts of peace”, to work, to conserve what God gave us, and 
promote science, industry, and good government. 

In San Antonio there are hotels (I swear the Chamber of 
Commerce is not inspiring this) that are the best—but not 
far from these very hotels are the ancient “chili stands” 
where food is served in the open in bright-colored stands— 
just as we did 200 years ago—and where Mexicans actually 
play guitars and sing the folk songs of Mexico and Texas 
ranches. 

(Note.—The stands now have screens and are sanitary. The hot 
chili may burn you, but you will not get ptomaine poisoning.) 

SPANISH MISSIONS; PLAZAS; OLD CATHEDRAL; MODERN BUILDINGS 


Near the city are the great Spanish missions, established 
by the sacrifice of the Franciscan Fathers. In the vicinity 
of Military Plaza, named by the Spanish “Plaza des Armas”, 
and Main Plaza, named also by the Spanish “Plaza de Mayor”, 
one sees the old cathedral, and by its side a beautiful modern 
bank building, and on the different squares the city hall, the 
county courthouse, and bright tropical parks. Directly fac- 
ing the Military Plaza is the old Governor’s Palace, in a per- 
fect state of reconstruction, rehabilitated through the leader- 
ship of the Conservation Society of San Antonio, of which the 
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architect was Harvey P. Smith, through funds supplied by the 
city of San Antonio. 

The centennial celebrates the 100 years of liberty, and I 
shall first describe that phase. 

Having lost the Battle of San Antonio in 1835 when General 
Cos was driven from San Antonio, the Republic of Mexico, 
under the leadership of the Mexican tyrant, Santa Anna, 
decided to concentrate her military forces in San Antonio in 
view of the rising tide of armed revolt of the Texans. 

TEXANS OCCUPY THE ALAMO—ALL TO DIE 


In fact, from a strategic viewpoint, the Mexicans could not 
afford to lose San Antonio, then and now the key and heart of 
the State of Texas. As the concentration proceeded the few 
Americans who lived there occupied the Alamo, fortified it 
again, and made ready to fight with blood and guns. 

In this far-distant empire now being established the 
Americans who had formed the government of Texas dis- 
agreed among themselves and there was a lack of discipline 
in the volunteer troops. Only one-hundred-and-eighty-odd 
men were available, but all went into the Alamo. Enthusi- 
astic historians say the Texans were attacked by a Mexican 
army of 5,000. The Mexicans claim there were 1,500 only, 
and no doubt the real number was around 2,000 to 2,500, if 
unbiased military estimates are correct. 

THE SIEGE—REINFORCEMENTS NEVER CAME 


Bowie and Neill were in command at San Antonio, and | 


although Neill had orders to demolish the Alamo, he did 
not do it. He was given a furlough. Governor Smith then 
ordered William Barrett Travis, who was in charge of re- 
cruiting at San Felipe de Austin, to raise a company and 
go to Neill’s assistance. Then Bowie learned through his 
Mexican relatives of the approach of the Mexican Army. 
He pleaded for help. David Crockett, fresh from Tennessee, 
entered the Alamo with about 15 men from his State. 

The siege of the Alamo began. Travis asked for help, but 
never got it. Completely surrounded, nevertheless, on March 
1, 32 brave men from Gonzales—also an historical spot 
which will celebrate the centennial, and which all should 
visit—led by Capt. Albert Martin, rode to Bexar, dashed 
through the Mexican lines, knowing that as they entered the 
walls that death rode with them. 

“EL DEGUELLO”, “NO QUARTER”——-THE TYRANT’S BUGLES SCREAM DEATH 

On March 6 the final attack was ordered by Santa Anna, 
the Mexican dictator. Messages had passed between the 
lines, and preceding the attack Santa Anna ordered the 
playing of El Deguello, which meant “no quarter.” Some 
of those near there tell the bugles made a horrible noise in 
that screeching symbol of death. Old historians say, “They 
put the Texans to the sword, and not a single combatant 
was left alive to tell the story.” 

TRAVIS, BOWIE, BONHAM, AND CROCKETT DIE FOR LIBERTY 

Colonel Travis, a young man with a flair for romance and 
military heroism, who is said to have been a student of the 
Latin poets, died in the breach, slaying the Mexican officer 
who had wounded him to death. James Bowie, dying of 
pneumonia, was slain in his bed. David Crockett fought 
valiantly; his ammunition giving out, he fought to the death 
with a broken gun. It is said that Santa Anna twice stabbed 
with a poniard the corpse of Evans, the man who might have 
ignited the powder magazines had he not been killed in the 
attempted act, thus burying Santa Anna and himself beneath 
the ruins of the citadel. Bonham was killed while working 
the cannon. 

A JEW DIES IN THE ALAMO 

The racial backgrounds of the soldiers of the Alamo were 
various; most of them were native-born Americans, but 
there were Irish, English, Scotch, Welsh, Danish, Mexican, 
and one of the heroes who died for liberty at the Alamo 
was a Jew, Aaron Wolff. 

A full story of the contributions to Texas liberty, its 
growth, industry, and culture, by Jews was recently made in 
an address by Rabbi Ephraim Frisch, of Temple Beth El, 
San Antonio. He quoted the book of Leviticus, “Proclaim 
liberty throughout the land, to all the inhabitants thereof”, 
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and gave name after name of Jews in Texas history, includ- 
ing that of Wolff. 

I mention the Jews in Texas history, and especially that 
of Wolff, not to please that race, but to show all of us that 
humanity loves liberty and will fight for it. Racial perse- 
cution is a horrible thing, and we Americans must never 
permit ourselves to travel the road of bitterness and 
persecution. 

DR. FRISCH, RABBI, APPEALS FOR TOLERANCE 

On the occasion of Dr. Frisch’s address, which was March 
6, 1936, in commemoration of the Alamo, he said: 

Here may we all, under God, Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, men 
of all faiths and all lineages, continue to live and prosper, cherish- 
ing our precious American traditions and ideals of liberty, of 
brotherhood, of justice, and of peace; everyone in the words of 
Scripture “sitting under his own vine and fig tree, with none to 
make him afraid”; each one eager to be his brother’s keeper. 

TEXAS BECOMES A SOVEREIGN NATION 

Throughout the wide expanse of Texas the news of the 
fall of the Alamo spread consternation and horror. How- 
ever, the men of Texas assembled in small companies. Then, 
by intelligent military tactics which he had learned in Indian 
campaigns, Gen. Sam Houston, former Governor of Tennes- 
see, retreated over the face of Texas, engaged the Mexicans 
at the Battle of San Jacinto near the city of Houston, and a 
great victory was won by the Texans. This field, with a 
magnificent monument, will be a part of the great cele- 
bration. 

The story of the establishment of the Republic, its trials, 
tribulations, and its paper money, the intrigue of the French 
Ambassador, all indicate to the historian events interesting 
enough to inspire years of study and research. And all these 
places representing this great epoch in American history are 
worthy of the pilgrimage of any American. 

And Texas is the only State that was once a sovereign na- 
tion, recognized as such by the other countries of the world. 
This status was enjoyed for nearly 10 years, when it volun- 
tarily accepted statehood in the United States of America. 

But I am telling principally the story of San Antonio, 
although San Antonio is the history of early Texas. 

WAR; BLOODY FEET; PRISONERS OF PEROTE 

Texas’ wars were not over. Although a treaty had been 
signed by the Mexicans and Texans and Texas had been 
recognized in every respect by Mexico, it decided it would 
annex Texas; so she began to harry the new republic 
and make military invasions. In 1842 Mexico made war. 
Vasquez came into San Antonio and departed with loot and 
treasure and Mexican sympathizers. Again General Woll and 
the trained regulars of the Mexican Army entered the city. 
The Mexicans under Antonio Menchaca took post in the old 
cabildo, and the Americans fortified the home of Samuel 
A. Maverick, a prominent citizen and signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which place was located on the north- 
east corner of Main Plaza. The Texans attempted to de- 
fend the town but were finally captured by overwhelming 
numbers. Barefooted, they were then taken to Mexico, 
marching over deserts of cactus, tropical lands, and freezing 
mountains nearly 1,800 miles to the State of Vera Cruz and 
imprisoned in the Castle Perote. Castle Perote is near the 
village of Jalapa. It is one of the largest and most beautiful 
castles on the American continent. It is said that the Span- 
iards spent 15,000,000 pesos in building it, and I have never 
seen a more forbidding, though simple and beautiful piece of 
architecture. 

TEXAS GIVES ITS STAR TO THE UNITED STATES 

But Texas, composed of Americans, desired the security, 
prestige, and honor of their mother country, so it became a 
part of the Union in 1845. United States troops were moved 
in and quartered on Military Plaza. Later Major Babbitt 
occupied the Alamo as a quartermaster depot, and it was 
so occupied, except for the Civil War, until 1878. In 1849 
General Worth, after whom the city of Fort Worth, also 
substantially participating in the centennial celebration, 
Was named, resided in the old Justice John James home on 
Commerce Street, which I can remember as a child, and 
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which stood at the corner of Presa Street. The troops were 
in temporary barracks in Concepcion Mission on one side of 
San Antonio and at the head of the San Antonio River on 
the other. These latter springs were called Worth Springs, 
but this name is now forgotten. 

SAN ANTONIO EARLY MILITARY CENTER 


At the corner of Houston and St. Marys Streets stands the 
modern Gunter Hotel. On this location a hotel was built 
in the fifties by John and William Vance, which served 
as Officers’ quarters and barracks. They were first occu- 
pied in 1856 and then later were used as Confederate head- 
quarters. The old French Building, which existed until 
just a few years ago, still lives in the minds of San An- 
tonians, was built during the Civil War and was known as 
the Confederate Aid Store. In its place stands a modern 
police building. 

The Maverick Hotel was built on Houston Street, and was 
constructed for Federal headquarters of the Army and occu- 
pied by General Ord in 1875. From 1875 on, San Antonio 
began to develop as a great center. Major Belknap, famous 
in Texas, began the building of Fort Sam Houston May 6, 
1875, or over 60 years ago. It is today the finest military 
post in North or South America and should be visited by all 
Americans. 

The history preceding the fall of the Alamo and the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Texas in 1836 is an interesting 
one in that it was more or less a “republican movement” 
which started in 1790. 


SOME EVENTS PRECEDING TEXAS REVOLUTION 


Let me quote Mr. Chabot: 


The first revolutionary tendency in San Antonio seems to have 
been in 1790, when the “Republicans” here had the audacity of 
holding a junta without permission from the authorities. Four 
years later Philip Nolan arrived. 

Then in 1803 came the company of the Alamo of Parras, Mexico, 
which was stationed in the old San Antonio de Valero mission, 
which had been secularized scme years before. They gave their 
name to the mission, when it was used as a fort, the Alamo. With 
the war of independence from Spain, San Antonio suffered all the 
horrors imaginable. Each faction outdid the other in cruelty. 


ROYALISTS OF SPAIN DEFEATED 


In 1813 San Antonio surrendered to the Americans under Kemper, 
as a result of the defeat of the Spaniards on the Rocillo. The 
Royalists under Elisondo were defeated, and the Americans returned 
to San Antonio. Toledo was elected commander in chief. The 
Americans, or Army of the North, were defeated on the Medina, and 
only 93 Americans were able to escape to Natchitoches. Arredondo 
marched triumphantly into San Antonio and sought revenge on the 
Republicans. By 1814 San Antonio had become a desolate place, 
suffering from the heel of a ruthless tyrant within, and surrounded 
by ferocious Indians without. Prices became prohibitive and food 
very scarce. 

A great flood came down upon the town on July 5, 1819, destroy- 
ing lives and property alike. Those who could fled to higher 
ground on the east bank of the river; they started the new villita, 
or little town, and gradually occupied the properties which had 
belonged to the Indians and soldiers who had squatted around the 
Alamo, 

As the American colonists came into Texas, San Antonio, the 
capital of the Province, received the most prominent of them, who 
came to petition the Governor. The Austins, Moses, and Stephen 
F., were here; Baron Bastrop lived here, and helped them. Then 
the leaders of the Irish immigration, McGloin and McMullen 
were here, the latter making San Antonio his permanent residence. 
James and Rezin Bowie arrived, the latter the inventor of the 
“Bowie knife”, the former, Jim Bowie, Alamo hero, who married 
Ursula, the charming daughter of Governor Veramendi, one of 
San Antonio’s richest merchants, and whose home, the Veramendi 
Palace, was a famous spot for hospitality, beauty, and political 
intrigue. Here Sam Houston visited when on an Indian jaunt. 

In 1834 the first strictly revolutionary meeting to discuss Texas 
independence from Mexico was held in San Antonio. 


WHO WILL FOLLOW OLD BEN MILAM? 


The following year an attempt to disarm the Americans at 
Gonzales was the inauguration of actual warfare. General Cos 
was driven from San Antonio by the western army of Americans, 
under old Ben Milam, who lost his life when taking the Veramendi 
House. The capitulations for the surrender of the Mexicans and 
San Antonio to the Americans were signed in the Cos House, or 
the old Martinez House on Villita Street, in December 1835, when 
Gen. Edward Burleson was glad to terminate a campaign against 
such great odds. 


CANARY ISLANDERS CAME IN 1731 


Thousands of the people of San Antonio are descended 
from what is known as the “Canary Islanders.” John W. 
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Smith married a lady who was a member of a Canary fam- 
ily. He was the first mayor of San Antonio, and his grand- 
son, John W. Tobin, was one of the most distinguished re- 
cent mayors of the city. Smith’s friend, Samuel A. Maverick, 
married a lady from Alabama, and he was the first Con- 
gressman of the Texas Republic, representing the district of 
Bexar. His grandson, Maury Maverick, became the first 
Congressman of the United States of America representing 
the single district of Bexar a hundred years later. 

But let me tell the story of the Canary Islanders who came 
in the year 1731 from the Canary Islands, arriving on March 
9. They formed the first municipality or civil settlement in 
the province of Texas, naming the villa San Fernando in 
honor of the Spanish Prince of Asturias, who later became 
king of Spain. San Fernando was located at the side of Main 
Plaza, then called the “Plaza of the Islanders” adjoining the 
Plaza of the Presidio, or Military Plaza. Chabot says: 

According to the vice-regal decree for the founding of this villa, 
it was to be the capital of the province. This was the first politi- 
cal settlement, as we have said, and it received the usual royal 
protection and encouragement. The colonists, as first settlers, 
were made Hidalgos, those who had something or who were some- 
body: hijos de algo, in accordance with the laws of the Indies. 

By 1734 the first foundation stone for their parish church was 
laid. This holy temple was then called San Fernando, in honor of 
the Spanish saint and king. It was finished in about 1746, and 
erected under the invocation of the Virgin of the Candelaria and 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, for whom the inhabitants had a particular 
reverence. This was the beginning of our present historical land- 
mark, San Fernando Cathedral. 


THE FLAG OF FRANCE 


It must be remembered that Texas had six flags; one of 
those was that of France. The French had come down the 
Mississippi River from Canada and had established them- 
selves in Louisiana. They claimed all the lands drained by 
the great Mississippi. Sieur de Robert La Salle landed on the 
Texas coast in 1685 and established a fort and settlement 
on the Garcitas Creek which he called St. Louis. Savage 
tribes soon destroyed the fort and La Salle was murdered 
by his own men. 

Then St. Denis had a trading expedition from Louisiana 
to Mexico, and the Spanish governors were alarmed at the 
French encroachment. In the year 1719, French forces 
crossed the Louisiana frontier and drove the Spaniards out 
of east Texas. Let Mr. Chabot continue the story which 
largely concerns the beautiful Spanish missions of southwest 
Texas. 


This train of events called for the appointment of the Marquis 
of Aguayo as Governor of Texas. He was the most powerful 
feudal lord of north Mexico, and soon organized a military expedi- 
tion, entered Texas, and drove back the French, reestablishing 
the Spanish missions. 

While the missionaries were in refuge in San Antonio, Father 
Margil founded the beautiful mission which he named in honor 
of the Governor, San José de San Miguel de Aguayo. This was in 
1720. Now Aguayo removed the Presidio of San Antonio to the 
site of the present military plaza, and had a fortification built 
cf adobe and stone, fireproof, and strong, with a residence for the 
commander or governor, and quarters for the officers. This was 
the beginning of our Governor’s palace, and it was completed in 
1722. 

THE MISSIONS—THEY STILL STAND 


Then the east Texas missions were abandoned and reestablished 
on the San Antonio River. On March 5, 1731, the captain of the 
San Antonio Presidio proceeded to the first mission ground, ac- 
companied by his officers, and Father Vergara “grasped the hand 
of the captain of the tribe, in the name of all the other Indians 
who had attached themselves to the mission, and led him about 
over the locality, and caused him to pull up weeds, throw stones, 
and perform all the other acts of real possession”, when the first 
mission, La Purisima Concepcion, was founded here. 

Then followed the founding of the San Juan and the Espada 
missions. In serving the Indians of east Texas Concepcién had 
originally taken their name; now it was called Our Lady of Puri- 
sima Concepcion de Acufia, in honor of the viceroy, Juan de Acufia, 
Marquis of Casafuerte. San Juan of the Nazones was rechristened 
San Juan Capistrano; and the Espada, the first mission estab- 
lished in Texas, as Our Father San Francisco of the Texas, was 
now rechristened San Francisco de la Espada. 


These missions stand today. It is said that the Concepcidén 
Mission, from the viewpoint of massive beauty and outline, 
is the best. San Jose is recognized as the most beautiful in 
America, famous for its stone facade and its rose window. 
With the cooperation of several societies and the church, 
most of this mission church and surrounding quarters are 
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being preserved and restored. All of these missions should 
be visited by those attending the centennial. 

The missions around San Antonio are not all that there 
are in Texas. In Goliad one finds two, and there occurred 
the massacre of Fannin’s men. 

REVOLT IN NEW MEXICO—MISSIONS—EL PASO 

Among the missions in excellent shape are those near 
El Paso, which are still older than those around San Anto- 
nio. They were established because of the great revolt of 
the Indian tribes in New Mexico in 1690, when the Spanish 
Governor of New Mexico, Otermin, and a number of sur- 
vivors of the revolt escaped from Santa Fe and came down 
the Rio Grande River to Ysleta, near El] Paso, where one mis- 
sion had already been established in 1682. 

During the same period the missions of Socorro and San 
Elizario were established. Ysleta appears to be the first 
church in Texas. There is a farm near which El Pasoans 
claim is the oldest in the United States of America from the 
viewpoint of continuous cultivation. 

REPRESENTATIVE THOMASON HAS SPECTACULAR AND BEAUTIFUL 

DISTRICT 

The Texas Centennial is not intended as a celebration of 
its early period as a State of the Union, but the early period 
will naturally be considered. Every Texan and every visitor 
should know of the great forts in the western part of 
Texas, the Big Bend country, and the missions just men- 
tioned, all of which are in the congressional district of Hon. 
R. E. THomason, of El Paso. 

Fort Davis, named for Jefferson Davis, who was then 
Secretary of War, was established October 7, 1854, and is 
in Jeff Davis County. Congressman THomason is now estab- 
lishing a great national park in this area, which, for 
spectacular scenery, high mountains, and wide plains, is one 
of the most beautiful areas in America. There is already 
the Fort Davis State Park, and this would be increased in 
size by several million acres. 

This fort was established because of its being the center of 
wild Indian tribes, the Mescaleros, Apaches, and Comanches. 
It was continuously occupied until the Civil War, when Texas 
Confederate troops took command under Colonel Baylor. 
Any centennial visitor traveling between El Paso and San 
Antonio might stop overnight in such cities as Marfa, Van 
Horn, Alpine, and Fort Stockton. Not far from El Paso are 
the great Carlsbad Caverns and a national park. 

TEXAS COLONIES—MOSES AUSTIN—“CONNECTICUT YANKEE” 


To include in this statement a story of the Texas colonists 
is impossible. Representative Crrron, of Connecticut, urged 
me to do this, telling me of Moses Austin, from Durham, 
Conn., which is in his Congressional District. Moses Austin 
was a “Connecticut Yankee”, and his son, Stephen F., took 
up his colonization work in Texas when he died and made the 
name of Austin immortal. There were many colonizers called 
“Empresarios”, and they formed the background and support 
of the Texas revolution. 

In telling history an interested party is likely to exag- 
gerate and make of his ancestors gods and angels. It is 
true to Texas came ministers of the Gospel, priests, poets, 
musicians; but likewise came adventurers, rowdies, duelists, 
men who sang loud songs as they drank tequilla (a powerful 
Mexican distillate of cactus, putting whisky to shame, and 
well known to the descendants of our Texas heroes), and 
these men rode horses high, wide, handsome, and fancy- 
free. This is the true background of Texas. San Antonio 
is a great American city, but its cosmopolitanism, flash, and 
color are outstanding. 

COSMOPOLITAN, INDUSTRIAL, HISTORICAL 


The early Anglo-Americans of the forties and fifties were 
the true pioneers of the present industrial development. In 
this group were many Germans who left the tyranny of 
Europe and came to Texas for freedom and liberty, and they 
were a wholesome leavening to our Anglo-American specula- 
tion and extravagances. Many of our present banks, the 
pioneer lumber and housing concern, the pioneer flour 
mills and businesses are owned and operated by the descend- 
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ants of these German pioneers. Throughout southwest 
Texas and in the trade territory of San Antonio are numerous 
German farmers, and their farms can be noted for their 
neatness and excellent condition. 

In the cosmopolitanism of San Antonio is the Italian 
colony, many of whom have been born in San Antonio to 
the third generation, others who were born in Italy. Of 
course, many other nationalities are represented. 

In celebrating the Texas Centennial the element of Mexi- 
can extraction and Spanish background must not be forgot- 
ten. In the city of San Antonio there are some 80,000 
Americans of Mexican extraction. They maintain much of 
their racial and cultural heritage, although by education 
and patriotism they are American citizens. Historically, 
however, it must be remembered that the republican move- 
ment—the movement for a constitutional and free govern- 
ment was also of Mexican origin—and in the siege of San 
Antonio in 1835 on the side of liberty were Mexicans, as there 
were among heroes of the Alamo. There were Mexicans who 
fought for Texas in the Battle of San Jacinto. 

The Anglo-American leaders were anxious to receive the 
cooperation of such great leaders as Erasmo Seguin and his 
son Juan—a town now being named after him; of Antonio 
Navarro, after whom the county of Navarro is named, as well 
as the city of Corsicana since he came from a Corsican fam- 
ily; Antonio Menchaca; Francisco Ruiz, and son, after both 
of whom well-known streets are named in San Antonio, and 
dozens of other cities; but old Spanish and Mexican families 
of San Antonio who cherished liberty and independence 
fought side by side with the Americans or Texans. 

Reuben Rendon Lozano, a native-born citizen of Mexican 
extraction, a schoolmate of mine, and now a prominent law- 
yer in San Antonio, has written “Viva Tejas!—The Story of 
Mexican-born Patriots of the Republic of Texas.” This book 
gives in detail what its title indicates, as well as the part 
played by the Mexicans as I have just outlined. 

ON TO TEXAS 


In visiting San Antonio the traveler should pass through 
Houston (see the battlefield of San Jacinto and monument), 
Dallas, or Fort Worth—or all of them; likewise through 
Austin, the State capital, where can be seen one of the great- 
est State capitals in America, a beautiful and well-planned 
city, an excellent university, the old Texas State Cemetery, 
the French Embassy and other sites, historic and modern. 
One should visit Gonzales and Goliad. If one travels west, 
they should not fail to see El Paso, passing through the Davis 
Mountains, and seeing near the city the two missions de- 
scribed elsewhere. One should always include San Antonio 
in any trip. 

San Antonio is by automobile 344 hours from the border of 
Mexico and 7 hours altogether from the city of Monterey, far 
in the interior of Mexico, an old, historic, but like San An- 
tonio, modern metropolis. San Antonio is also 3% hours 
from the Gulf of Mexico, the greatest place for tarpon fishing 
in southern waters. The city is the center of a great area, 
and from a viewpoint of history, modernity, and hope of 
future progress, is 2 valuable place for any American to visit 
to round out his knowledge of all the traditions that make 
up American history. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 50 
minutes p.m.) the House, under the order just adopted, ad- 
journed until Monday, May 18, 1936, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

835. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend section 210 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the regulation of interstate and foreign com- 
munication by wire or radio, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 











1936 CONGRESSIONAL 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 10640. A bill to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, Panama Canal Department, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2653). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H.R. 12511. A bill to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2654). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. H. R. 12244. A bill to amend section 24 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917, relating to the compensation of 
certain Immigration and Naturalization Service employees, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2655). Referred to the Committee of the Whole Hcuse on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. CONNERY: Committee on Labor. H.R. 12599. A bill 
to provide more adequate protection to workmen and labor- 
ers on projects, buildings, constructions, improvements, and 
property wherever situated, belonging to the United States 
of America, by granting to the several States jurisdiction 
and a:lthority to enter upon and enforce their State work- 
men’s compensation, safety, and insurance laws on all prop- 
erty and premises belonging to the United States of Amer- 
ica; without amendment (Rept. No. 2656). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WHITE: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
12698. A bill relating to the establishment and operation 
of grazing districts in the State of Nevada; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2657). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 7086. A bill to establish the Mount Olympus National 
Park, in the State of Washington, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2658). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11922. A bill to amend the act of May 25, 1933 (48 Stat. 73); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2659). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Ways and Means. S. 3247. 
An act to amend title II of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, as amended, by the Emergency Appropriation Act, fiscal 
year 1935, and as extended by the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935; with amendment (Rept. No. 2660). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. COSTELLO: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3334. 
An act to make provision for the care and*treatment of mem- 
bers of the National Guard, Organized Reserves, Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, and Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps who are injured or contract disease while engaged in 
military training, and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2663). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DUFFY of New York: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12612. A bill to supplement the act of June 25, 1929 
(ch. 41, 46 Stat. L. 41), which authorized and directed the 
Attorney General to institute suit against the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. and others; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2664). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. House Joint 
Resolution 582. Joint resolution granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of New York and Vermont to enter 
into an agreement amending the agreement between such 
States consented to by Congress in Public Resolution No. 9, 
Seventieth Congress, relating to the creation of the Lake 
Champlain Bridge Commission; with amendment (Rept. No. 
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2665). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLMER: A bill (H. R. 12714) for the relief of 
former employees of the Federal subsistence homestead cor- 
porations; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEMKE: A bill (H. R. 12715) to liquidate and re- 
finance agricultural indebtedness at a reduced rate of inter- 
est by establishing an efficient credit system, through the use 
of the Farm Credit Administration, the Federal Reserve 
Banking System, and creating a Board of Agriculture to 
supervise the same; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: A bill (H. R. 12716) to prevent the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded liquors, and regulating traffic therein; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLAN: A bill (H. R. 12717) to provide for the 
right of election by employees subject to the provisions of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of a joint and survivorship 
annuity upon retirement; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. TONRY: A bill (H. R. 12718) to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: A bill (H. R. 12719) for the relief of 
the Southeastern University of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DEROUEN: A bill (H. R. 12720) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Louisiana Highway Commission to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free or toll highway 
bridge, or a railway bridge in combination with a free or toll 
highway bridge, and approaches thereto across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Baton Rouge, La.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PETTENGILL: A bill (H. R. 12721) authorizing 
the sale of approximately 5,000 acres of land in the Gogebic 
purchase unit to the University of Notre Dame; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CARMICHAEL: A bill (H. R. 12722) to aid the 
several States in making certain toll bridges free bridges, 
to authorize an appropriation for such purpose, to make 
such appropriation available for matching with funds ap- 
portioned under the Federal Highway Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. McLEOD: Resolution (H. Res. 513) to amend sec- 
tion 5 of rule XXII of the rules adopted as the rules of 
the Seventy-fourth Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DISNEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 588) for the 
designation of certain streets or avenues in the Mall as Ohio, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Maine Avenues; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KENNEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 589) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to permit the trans- 
portation of bonded merchandise by other than common car- 
riers under certain conditions; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEITER: A bill (H. R. 12723) for the relief of 
Helmuth Heyl; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARLSON: A bill (H. R. 12724) for the relief of 
Maj. Wilbur Rogers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHANDLER: A bill (H. R. 12725) for the relief 
of Arthur J. Ellwood; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DARDEN: A bill (H. R. 12726) for the relief of 
Jeremiah A. Kennedy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. GRISWOLD: A bill (H. R. 12727) granting a pen- 
sion to Ella May Farris; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of New York: A bill (H. R. 12728) for 
the relief of Isidore Ferzig; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORITZ: A bill (H. R. 12729) for the relief of the 
General Electric Corporation; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAMSPECKE: A bill (H. R. 12730) to authorize the 
payment of an annuity to William H. Moran, Chief of the 
Secret Service Division of the Treasury Department, upon his 
retirement, in recognition and appreciation of his services 
to the United States; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 12731) for the 
relief of Benjamin Weisenberg; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SAUTHOFF: A bill (H. R. 12732) granting a pen- 
sion to Alice Waste; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALLGREN: A bill (H. R. 12733) for the relief of 
George Parker; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

10885. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of the Lackawanna Hous- 
ing Authority, endorsing the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill, 
known as the United States Housing Authority Act of 1936; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10886. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution unanimously adopted 
by the Bricklayers’ International Union, Local No. 9, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., favoring improved housing conditions; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10887. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Oscar H. Falken- 
berg, of St. Louis, Mo., and other residents of the Thirteenth 
Congressional District of Missouri, favoring pensions for the 
blind, as provided in House bill 7122; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

10888. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Lackawanna City 
Housing Authority, of Lackawanna, N. Y., urging the passage 
of the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

10899. By Mr. RABAUT: Petition of the Detroit Commu- 
nity Fund, suggesting a national policy for relief; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

10890. Petition of the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 


SENATE 


FRM@AY, MAyY 15, 1936 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 12, 1936) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. Rogrnson, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Wednesday, May 13, 1936, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8287) to establish an assessed valuation real property tax in 
the Virgin Islands of the United States. 

The message also announced that the House had severally 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the following 
bills of the House: 

H. R. 2982. An act for the relief of Sarah Shelton; 

H.R. 7110. An act to authorize the President to bestow the 
Navy Cross upon Brig. Gen. Robert H. Dunlap, United States 
Marine Corps, deceased; 

H. R. 8262. An act for the relief of Tom Rogers and the 
heirs of W. A. Bell, Israel Walker, Henry Shaw, Thomas 
Bailey, and Joseph Watson, 
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H.R. 8431. An act to provide for the establishment of the 
Fort Frederica National Monument, at St. Simon Island, Ga., 
and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9496) to protect the United States against loss in the deliy- 
ery through the mails of checks in payment of benefits pro- 
vided for by laws administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, asked a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Meap, Mr. 
Dossins, Mr. Hatnes, Mr. Goopwin, and Mr. DoutricH were 
appointed managers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments: of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11687) 
to amend the Federal Aid Highway Act, approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, 
asked a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Cartwricut, Mr. 
Warren, Mr. Wuirtincton, Mr. Turpin, and Mr. Wotcort 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12527) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, and 
for other purposes, asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Umsteap, Mr. THom, Mr. JoHNsSON of West Virginia, Mr. 
ScrUGHAM, Mr. McL£op, and Mr. Dirrer were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 3483) to provide for rural electrification, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to each of the following bills of the House: 

H. R. 8372. An act to authorize the acquisition of lands in 
the vicinity of Miami, Fla., as a site for a naval air station 
and to authorize the construction and installation of a naval 
air station thereon; and 

H. R. 10267. An act to provide for adjusting the compen- 
sation of division superintendents, assistant division superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents at large, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of car construction, chief clerks, assistant 
chief clerks, and clerks in charge of sections in offices of 
division superintendents in the Railway Mail Service, to cor- 
respond to the rates established by the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of thé committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 10919) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937, and for other purposes; that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 26 and 49 to the said bill, and concurred 
therein each with an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate; and that the House insisted upon 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
48 and 52 to the said bill. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 3789) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to convey the Charleston Army Base Ter- 
minal to the city of Charleston, S. C., disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the 
ne ge aren emer tigers epee bom tine 
Teraae and Mr. WELcH were appointed man- 

the part of the House at the conference. 
essage further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, sn which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate 


ee 
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H.R. 12700. An act granting pensions to certain soldiers 
of the Civil War; 

H.R.12701. An act granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain helpless and dependent children of sol- 
diers of the Civil War; 

H.R. 12702. An act granting increase of pensions to cer- 
tain widows and former widows of soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War; and 

H.R. 12703. An act granting pensions to certain widows 
and former widows of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
Civil War. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 35), as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the Constitution of the United States of America 
(Annotated), including all amendments thereto, and with cita- 
tions of the cases of the Supreme Court of the United States 
construing its several provisions, collated under each separate pro- 
vision, be compiled and revised up to date, and that the same 
shall be printed and bound; and that 3,000 copies shall be printed, 
of which 2,200 copies shall be for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and 800 copies for the use of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions, and they were signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

S.1975. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy, officers and enlisted men of the Marine Corps, 
and officers and enlisted men of the United States Army 
to accept such medals, orders, diplomas, decorations, and 
photographs as have been tendered them by foreign govern- 
ments in appreciation of services rendered; 

H.R. 1398. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at or near Crescent City, Calif.; 

H.R. 2119. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Babcock, 
mother and guardian of Nelson Babcock, a minor; 

H. R. 2467. An act for the relief of Holy Cross Mission 
Hospital; 

H. R. 3340. An act for the relief of Jesse S. Post; 

H.R. 5058. An act to convey certain lands to Clackamas 
County, Oreg., for public-park purposes; 

H.R. 8089. An act for the relief of Joseph J. Baylin; 

H.R. 8370. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at Port Washington, Wis.; 

H. R. 8506. An act for the relief of Oliver Faulkner; 

H.R. 9042. An act to provide for the sale of the Port 
Newark Army Supply Base to the city of Newark, N. J.; 

H. R. 9370. An act for the relief of Frank Cordova; 

H.R. 9373. An act for the relief of H. L. & J. B. Mc- 
Queen, Inc., and John L. Summers, former disbursing clerk, 
Treasury Department; 

H. R. 9455. An act for the relief of Robert J. Mann; 

H. R. 10308. An act to amend article 3 of the “Rules Con- 
cerning Lights, etc.,’”’ contained in the act entitled “An act to 
adopt regulations for preventing collisions upon certain har- 
bors, rivers, and inland waters of the United States”, ap- 
proved June 7, 1897; 

H.R. 10321. An act to amend section 4 of Public Act No. 
286, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved August 19, 1935, as 
amended; 

H.R. 10589. An act to amend section 32 of the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the construction of certain 
bridges and to extend the times for commencing and/or 
completing the construction of other bridges over the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, and for other purposes”, 
approved August 30, 1935; 

H. R. 10847. An act to authorize the acquisition of land 
for cemeterial purposes in the vicinity of New York City, 
i: Ri; 

H.R. 11036. An act to amend section 4321, Revised Stat- 
utes (U.S. C., title 46, sec. 263), and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11302. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lend to the reunion committee of the United Confederate 
Veterans 3,000 blankets, olive drab, no. 4; 1,500 canvas cots, 
to be used at their annual encampment to be held at 
Shreveport, La., in June 1936; 
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H.R. 11346. An act for the relief of H. R. Heinicke, Inc.; 

H.R. 12162. An act to create an additional division of the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of 
Mississippi to be known as the Hattiesburg division; 

H.R. 12183. An act for the relief of Gladys Hinckley Wer- 
lich; 

H. J. Res. 538. Joint resolution to provide for participation 
by the United States in the Ninth International Congress 
of Military Medicine and Pharmacy in Rumania in 1937; 
and to authorize and request the President of the United 
States to invite the International Congress of Military Medi- 
cine and Pharmacy to hold its tenth congress in the United 
States in 1939, and to invite foreign countries to participate 
in that congress; 

H. J. Res. 547. Joint resolution providing for the importa- 
tion of articles free from tariff or customs duty for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at Great Lakes Exposition to be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, beginning in June 1936, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 569. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in a conference at Brussels to revise the Convention for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works, concluded at 
Bern, September 9, 1886, and revised at Rome, June 2, 1928. 
ADDITIONAL JUDGE, THIRD CIRCUIT—WITHDRAWAL OF MOTION TO 

RECONSIDER 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the motion which I entered 0.1 Wednesday last to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill (S. 4457) authorizing 
the appointment of an additional circuit judge for the third 
circuit was passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
motion to reconsider is withdrawn. 
DRAFT OF PROVISION PERTAINING TO APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES (S. DOC. NO. 215) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting draft of a proposed provision pertaining to 
existing appropriations for The National Archives for the 
fiscal years 1936 and 1937, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

DEFICIENCY AND SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE (S. DOC. NO. 216) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a deficiency estimate of ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1935 in the sum of $4,039.68, 
and supplemental estimates of appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1936 and 1937 in the sum of $12,808.80, amounting in 
all to $16,848.48, for the Department of State, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

ALLEGED COMMUNISTIC ACTIVITIES AT HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

(S. DOC. NO, 217) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interi#r, transmitting, 
in response to Senate Resolution 294 (sulymitted by Mr. 
McNary (for Mr. Hastincs) and agreed to om Apr. 30, 1936), 
photostatic copies of reports made by a special agent of the 
Division of Investigations on September 2% and 30, 1935, 
together with memoranda from the directer of investiga- 
tions and the Solicitor of the Department iof the Interior, 
pertaining to alleged communistic activities st Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., which, with th? accompanying 
papers, was ordered to lie on the table. i 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Hastrncs], I ask thht the report be 
printed as a Senate document. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without: objection, it is 
so ordered. j 


Without objection, the 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS : 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
letter in the nature of a petition from Mrs. W. F. Scofield, 
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of Dade City, Fla., praying for the adoption of measures to 
adjust the losses incident to processing tax on cotton, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
seventh district board of the Wisconsin Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, favoring the repeal of section 213 of the Economy 
Act of 1932, known as the married persons’ clause, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from Hon. Santiago 
Iglesias, Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico, requesting 
that no action be taken on any proposal pending in Con- 
gress relative to the future status of Puerto Rico, particularly 
the bill (S. 4529) to provide for a referendum in Puerto Rico 
on the question of independence, to provide for carrying it 
into effect, and for other purposes, without granting full 
opportunity for all concerned to be heard, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. WALSH presented a resolution adopted by the News- 
paper Guild of Boston, Mass., favoring the continuation of 
Federal arts projects on a national basis under Federal con- 
trol, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

He also presented the memorial of the management and 
several employees of the Fitchburg (Mass.) Engineering Cor- 
poration, remonstrating against the enactment of the bill 
(H. R. 12395) to provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for 
other purposes, unless the bill be amended so as to eliminate 
provisions preventing the building up of a surplus by corpo- 
rations, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of the Central Labor Union 
of Lowell, Mass., praying for the enactment of the bill (S. 
4174) to foster and protect interstate commerce by authoriz- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission to approve or dis- 
approve of the consolidation or abandonment of carrier fa- 
cilities of public service, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the New 
York Electrical Contractors Association, Inc., of New York 
City, favoring additional appropriations for the Public Works 
Administration, and that its expenditures be confined to 
activities that will not encroach on public construction nor- 
mally carried on by private enterprise, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a telegram from citizens of New York 
City deploring recent aspersions on directors of the Federal 
theater project in New York City, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Lower East 
Side Community Council, of New York City; the City Housing 
Authority, of Lackawanna; Bricklayers’ Local Union No. 1, 
Bricklayers’ International Union, Local No. 29, and the Old 
South Brooklyn Social Workers’ League, all of Brooklyn; the 
Niagara Falls Central Labor Union, of Niagara Falls, and the 
Board of Child Welfare, of Schenectady, all in the State of 
New York, favoring the enactment of the so-called Wagner- 
Ellenbogen low-cost housing bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the Utica (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce protest- 
ing against the enactment of pending legislation to materially 
change the method of taxing the earnings of corporations, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the New York 
Unemployment Insurance State Advisory Council, of New 
York State, favoring an amendment to the Social Security Act 
providing that employers shall be given credit against Fed- 
eral taxation for all contributions paid by them into an ap- 
proved State unemployment insurance fund, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Coal Mer- 
chants Association of Albany, Inc., of Albany, N. Y., favoring 
the enactment of House bill 12161, the so-called fuel-oil tax 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Lockport 
(N. Y. Board of Commerce favoring the enactment of legis- 
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lation providing for the repeal of the long-and-short-haul 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a copy of an editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, of April 29, 1936, relating to the merchant 
marine, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented an editorial from the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald relative to pending legislation providing for the de- 
portation of undesirable aliens, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a letter from the Director of the United 
States Shipping Board Bureau, Department of Commerce, 
transmitting copy of a resolution adopted by the National 
Society Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America at 
Washington, D. C., endorsing the principles of the policy 
providing for the maintenance and development of a mer- 
chant marine necessary for the national defense and for the 
proper growth of our foreign and domestic commerce, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a telegram from the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in convention at Coral Gables, Fla., fav- 
oring the enactment of legislation to strengthen existing 
laws relating to the deportation of alien criminals, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WAGNER presented a resolution adopted by the Utica 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce protesting against the en- 
actment of legislation to materially change the present 
method of taxing the earnings of corporations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

LOW-COST HOUSING 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp and appropriately referred 
resoluticns adopted by the Board of Aldermen of the City of 
New York; the Board of Child Welfare of Schenectady, 
N. Y.; and the Central Labor Union of Cannonsburg, Pa., 
favoring the enactment of the so-called low-cost housing 
bill. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
enact at the earliest possible date the Wagner housing bill, 
known as no. 4424 
Resolved, That the Board of Aldermen of the City of New York 

does strongly and earnestly request the Congress of the United 

States to enact at the earliest possible date the United States 

Housing Act, of 1936, known as the Wagner housing bill (S. 4424); 

and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Vice 

President of the United States, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 

resentatives, Senator WacNek, and the chairmen of the House and 

Senate committees having jurisdiction thereof. 


Whereas it has been proven that bad housing is detrimental to 
the health of the people in a community and that slums constitute 
an economic waste; and 

Whereas it is an acknowledged fact that good housing for per- 
sons of low income cannot be provided through the ordinary chan- 
nels of private enterprise; and 

Whereas, city, State, and National Governments have accepted 
the principles and acknowledged the obligation of governmental 
responsibility for the housing of persons who cannot be reached 
through private enterprise; and 

Whereas it is necessary for the Government to bear a certain por- 
tion of the burden of financing the clearance of slums and the 
construction of low-rent housing: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Child Welfare of Schenectady, N. Y., 
endorses a bill introduced in the Senate by the Honorable Rosert 
F. WAGNER, United States Senator from New York, and in the House 
of Representatives by the Honorable Henry ELLENBOGEN, Congress- 
man from Pennsylvania, which reads as follows: 

“A bill to provide financial assistance to the States and political 
subdivisions thereof for the elimination of unsafe and insanitary 
housing conditions, for the development of decent, safe, and sani- 
tary dwellings for families of low incame, and for the reduction of 
unemployment and the stimulation of business activity, to create 
a United States Housing Authority, and for other purposes.” 

Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
President and to Hon. Rospert F. WacNeR and Hon. Roya S. Cope- 
LAND, Senators from New York, and the following Representatives: 
Hon, Frank W. CrowrHer, Hon. BerTRAND SNELL, Hon. JamEs W. 
WanswortTH, Hon. Pakkrr CozninG, and Hon. Hamitton FisH, 
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Whereas we, in Canonsbburg, Pa., are urgently aware of the 
bad housing conditions here and elsewhere; of the acute housing 
shortage, which is growing rapidly worse; of the inability of pri- 
vate enterprise or local initiative alone to remedy this situation; 
and of the suffering caused by continuous unemployment in the 
building trades; and 

Whereas the A. F. of L., in convention assembled last October, 
resolved unanimously that “a long-term public housing policy 
must be adopted in order to guarantee a minimum standard of 
decency in housing for all families”; and 

Whereas the A. F. of L. convention likewise resolved that “broad 
Federal, State, and local legislation, establishing workers’ housing 
as a public responsibility, setting up permanent machinery to 
effectuate the ends herein set 
sources of funds, must be enacted as quickly as possible; and 
that all labor organizations should actively sponsor and promote 
such legislation, and should investigate and publicize the stand 
on housing of all candidates for office’; and 

Whereas the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill presents the first 
concrete forward step toward fulfillment of labor’s housing 
program: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Canonsburg Central Labor Union heartily 
endorses the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill and urges its im- 
mediate adoption by the Congress of the United States; and be it 
further 

Resoived, That we hereby petition the Congress, while leaving 
the general policy and administrative set-up as it now is in the 
bill, to increase the immediate appropriation from $51,000,000 
to $100,000,000 and the first bond issue from $%100,000,000 to 
$250,000,000, with corresponding increases for ensuing years; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of the resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent and to the Senators and Representatives in Congress of this 
State. 


RESTORATION OF RELIEF RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE STATES 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, a few days ago I dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate the question of the restora- 
tion of relief responsibilities to the States. I desire to ask to 
have printed in the Recorp and appropriately referred a 
letter and resolution upon this subject from the managing 
director of the Detroit Community Fund. 

There being no objection, the letter and resolution were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE DeTrRoIr COMMUNITY FUND, 
Detroit, Mich., May 6, 1936. 





Hon. ArTHuR H. VANDENEERG, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SEnaToR: The enclosed suggested national policy for 
relief has been unanimously passed by the executive committee of 
the Detroit Community Fund and the board of directors of the 
Detroit Council of Social Agencies of Metropolitan Detroit, and I, 
as secretary, have been requested to forward this resolution to you 
as a suggestion to be followed in establishing the necessary relief 
legislation by the Congress of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERcIvAL DopcEe, Managing Director. 


Suggested national policy for relief, community chests and councils, 
incorporated. 


The time has come in the interest of meeting the emergency 
relief needs and in laying a foundation upon which a long-time 
national relief program can be built when Federal, State, and local 
responsibility should be clearly defined. 

1. Therefore it is recommended that Federal appropriations for 
relief be made on a grant-in-aid basis to the States after establish- 
ing a formula for financial participation of these various govern- 
mental units. This formula for the next 12 months should prob- 
ably be about 70 percent Federal and 30 percent State and local. 
These grants-in-aid should be for both direct relief and work relief, 
as decided by local authorities, except that the Federal administra- 
tion might require some minimum percentage to be spent on work 
relief. The ultimate program should look forward to placing as 
much financial responsibility upon States and local communities 
as they can carry. Private welfare agencies can never assume re- 
sponsibility for an emergency relief program. To do so would 
wreck the services these agencies have always performed for family 
welfare, children, the sick, and the under-privileged youth, and 
the general welfare program which is indispensable for community 
life. 

2. It is further recommended that the administrative responsi- 
bility be placed upon local communities, subject to general stand- 
ards of administrative procedure set by the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. These standards should include the establishment of 
State and local welfare departments, 

3. It is further suggested that a Federal commission be appointed 
by the President to consider and recommend the long-time Federal 
relief policy. 


STATUS OF BONUS RECIPIENTS ON WORK-RELIEF PROJECTS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. I also present a resolution from 
the Wayne County Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars, deal- 
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ing with the subject matter which I briefly suggested on the 
flocr of the Senate recently, namely, the withholding of 
work relief from veterans who are being paid their bonus. 
I ask that the resolution may be printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas it has been reported to us that it is the intention of 
the Works Progress Administration of the State of Michigan to 
remove from service all veterans working thereunder, when and 
as they receive their allotments of Government bonds in lieu of 
their adjusted-service certificates; and 

Whereas we feel that such action on the part of the Works 
Progress Administration will force such veterans to sacrifice for 
cash any bonds they may receive and tend to depreciate the 
value of Government bonds of this character to all holders; and 

Whereas such action on the part of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration would be contrary to the intent of Congress in ordering 
the allotment of these bonds to the veterans, and a nullification 
of the act; and 

Whereas we feel that such a course would result in unjust 
discrimination against the veterans as a class and cause unfair 
hardships to them and their dependents in keeping them in a 
continual depressed financial condition: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Wayne County Council, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, meeting this llth day of May 1936, do hereby 
protest any such unjust act be perpetrated on the veterans as 
the reported ruling of the Works Progress Administration, which 
would prevent him from settling past obligations, keep him in 
idleness while the cash from the sale of his bonds was being 
dissipated, and force him to apply for reinstatement with the 
Works Progress Administration in order that he and his family 
may live after his funds are gone; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Mr. 
Lynn Pierson, State administrator, Works Progress Administra- 
tion of the State of Michigan, Lansing, Mich., and a copy be sent 
to Mr. J. J. O'Brien, county administrator, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Water Board Building, Detroit, Mich., to the two 
Senators from the State of Michigan, and the Congressmen from 
Wayne County. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. AUSTIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4289) to correct the military 
records of DeRosey C. Cabell, Thomas McF. Cockrill, James 
N. Caperton, Junius H. Houghton, Otto F. Lang, Paul B. 
Parker, James DeB. Walbach, and Victor W. B. Wales, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
2027) thereon. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3536) authorizing con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of Rio Grande canal- 
ization project and authorizing appropriation for that pur- 
pose, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 2029) thereon. 

Mr. POPE, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 4520) to amend the 
act approved June 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 436-439), entitled “An 
act to provide for research into basic laws and principles re- 
lating to agriculture and to provide for the further develop- 
ment of cooperative agricultural extension work and the 
more complete endowment and support of land-grant col- 
leges”, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 2030) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Immigration, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9991) to extend the time 
for applying for and receiving benefits under the act en- 
titled ““An act to provide means by which certain Filipinos 
can emigrate from the United States”, approved July 10, 
1935, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 2031) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H.R.190. A bill granting authority to the Secretary of 
War to license the use of a certain parcel of land situated in 
Fort Brady Reservation to Ira D. MacLachlan Post, No. 3, the 
American Legion, for 15 years (Rept. No. 2032); and 

H. R. 10849. A bill to authorize an appropriation for im- 
provement of ammunition storage facilities at Aliamanu, 
Territory of Hawaii, and Edgewood Arsenal, Md. (Rept. No. 
2033). 
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Mr. SHEPPARD also, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11006) providing for 
the examination of the Nueces River and its tributaries in 
the State of Texas for flood-control purposes, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 2034) 
thereon. 

TAXATION OF INTOXICATING LIQUOR—REPORT OF FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there has been before the 
Committee on Finance for a long time House bill 9185, a 
formidable-looking bill of about 90 pages. I am instructed 
by the Finance Committee to report the bill; and I shall ask 
early consideration of it, because it is an important bill, and 
it ought to be passed before the tax bill. 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9185) to insure the collection of the 
revenue on intoxicating liquor, to provide for the more effi- 
cient and economical administration and enforcement of the 
laws relating to the taxation of intoxicating liquor, and for 
other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 2028) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 4627) to create a division of stream-pollution 
control in the Bureau of the Public Health Service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A bill (S. 4628) to aid the several States in making certain 
toll bridges free bridges, to authorize an appropriation for 
such purpose, to make such appropriation available for 
matching with funds apportioned under the Federal High- 
way Act, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

A bill (S. 4629) to provide for a refund of taxes and 
amounts paid for tax-exemption certificates under the Bank- 
head Cotton Act of 1934, the Kerr-Smith Tobacco Act, as 
amended, and the Potato Act of 1935; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. SCHWELLENBACH: 

A bill (S. 4630) for the relief of Charles Parker; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4631) for the relief of Drs. W. S. Davis, P. A. 
Palmer, H. S. Oakes, and J. M. Ousley; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4632) providing for a survey of the Colorado River, 
Tex., above the county line between Coke and Runnels Coun- 
ties; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4633) to provide for the selection of certain lands 
in the State of California for the use of the California State 
park system; and 

A bill (S, 4634) to provide for the selection of certain lands 
in the State of California for the use of the California State 
park system; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4635) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent silver 
pieces in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 4636) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Interstate Bridge Commission of the State of New York and 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to reconstruct, main- 
tain, and operate a highway bridge across the West Branch 
of the Delaware River between a point in the vicinity of the 
village of Hancock, Delaware County, N. Y., and a point in 
the town of Buckingham, Wayne County, Pa., and a highway 
bridge across the Delaware River between points in the village 
of Barryville, Sullivan County, N. Y., and the village of Sho- 
hola, Pike County, Pa.; to the Committee on Commerce. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

H. R. 12700. An act granting pensions to certain soldiers of 
the Civil War; 

H.R. 12701. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
Sions to certain helpless and dependent children of soldiers 
of the Civil War; 

H. R. 12702. An act granting increase of pensions to certain 
widows and former widows of soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War; and 

H. R. 12703. An act granting pensions to certain widows 
and former widows of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
Civil War. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Mr. CONNALLY. I move that the Committee on Claims 
be discharged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 
4576) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Court of Claims to hear, consider, adjudicate, and enter 
judgment upon the claims against the United States of J. A. 
Tippit, L. P. Hudson, Chester Howe, J. E. Arnold, Joseph W. 
Gillette, J. S. Bounds, W. N. Vernon, T. B. Sullivan, J. H. 
Neill, David C. McCallib, J. J. Beckham, and John Toles”, ap- 
proved June 28, 1934, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. I have consulted with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs, and this reference 
is agreeable to him. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PASSAMAQUODDY AND FLORIDA CANAL PROJECTS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, a few days ago the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoBInson] introduced Senate 
Joint Resolution 266, respecting the Passamaquoddy tidal 
power and Florida ship canal projects. I ask to present a 
series of proposed amendments to the joint resolution, and 
request that they be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with respect to the 
amendments which the Senator from Michigan has just pre- 
sented to the joint resolution relating to the Florida canal 
and the Passamaquoddy projects, let me say that the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee on Commerce. I 
inquire of the Senator whether he desires to have his amend- 
ments also referred to that committee for its consideration? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should be very glad to have them 
take that course. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Michigan will be received, 
printed, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS TO FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BARKLEY submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 12624, the first deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 19, line 6, after “Bend”, insert the following: “a dam at 
or near Gilbertsville, Ky., and a dam at or near Watts Bar, Tenn,”. 

On page 19, line 6, strike out all after “Bend” down to and 


including “River”, in line 8. 
On page 19, line 18, strike out “$39,900,000” and insert in lieu 


thereof “$41,100,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 12624, the first deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 22, line 20, to change the period to a colon and insert 
the following: “Provided further, That not more than one-half of 
1 percent of the total number of persons employed within any 
State shall be persons who were nonresidents of the State at the 


time of the appointment or employment of such person, nor shall 
more than 1 percent of the total amount allocated for expendi- 
tures for any purpose within any State be paid as salaries, wages, 
or other compensation, to persons who were not bona fide residents 
of such State at the time of appointment or employment. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR FLOOD CONTROL BILL 


Mr. Minton and Mr. SHEpparD each submitted an amend- 
ment, and Mr. WALsH submitted two amendments intended to 
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be proposed by them, respectively, to the bill (H. R. 8455) 
authorizing the construction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other purposes, which 
were referred to the - Committee on Commerce and ordered to 


be printed. 
INTERNAL-REVENUE TAXATION—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH submitted an amendment and Mr. 
Bone and Mr. ScHWELLENBACH jointly submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by them to the bill (H. R. 
12395) to provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed. 


INTOXICATING LIQUOR—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McADOO and Mr. JOHNSON jointly submitted three | 
amendments intended to be proposed by them to the bill 
(H. R. 9185) to insure the collection of the revenue on intoxi- 
cating liquor, to provide for the more efficient and economical 
administration and enforcement of the laws relating to the 
taxation of intoxicating liquor, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


PRINTING OF HEARINGS RELATIVE TO COTTON COOPERATIVES 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 39), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That, in accordance with parayraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate be, and is hereby, empowered to have 
printed 2,000 additional copies of the hearings held before the 
subcommittee of said committee of the Senate during the first 
session of the Seventy-fourth Congress, pursuant to the resolution 
(S. Res. 185) authorizing the Committee on Appropriations to 
conduct an investigation of the expenditures by the Federal 
Government for the Cotton Cooperatives, etc. These 2,000 copies 
are to be divided as follows: 1,500 copies of volume no. 1 and 500 
copies of volume no. 2. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I present the conference re- 
port on Senate bill 3483, to provide for rural electrification, 
and for other purposes, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the report, which was read as follows: 





The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3483) to 
provide for rural electrification, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the House and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the House amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“That there is hereby created and established an agency of the 
United States to be known as the ‘Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration’, all of the powers of which shall be exercised by an Admin- 
istrator, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, for a term of ten years, and who 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 per year. This Act may be cited as 
the ‘Rural Electrification Act of 1936.’ 

“Sec. 2. The Administrator is authorized and empowered to make 
loans in the several States and Territories of the United States 
for rural electrification and the furnishing of electric energy to 
persons in rural areas who are not receiving central station service, 
as hereinafter provided; to make, or cause to be made, studies, - 
investigations, and reports concerning the condition and progress 
of the electrification of rural areas in the several States and Terri- 
tories; and to publish and disseminate information with respect 
thereto. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is hereby 
authorized and directed to make loans to the Administrator, upon 
his request approved by the President, not exceeding in aggregate 
amount $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, with 
interest at 3 per centum per annum upon the security of the obli- 
gations of borrowers from the Administrator appointed pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act or from the Administrator of the 
Rura! Electrification Administration established by Executive Order 
Numbered 7037: Provided, That no such loan shall be in an amount 
exceeding 85 per centum of the principal amount outstanding of 
the obligations constituting the security therefor: And provided 
further, That such obligations incurred for the purpose of financ- 
ing the construction and operation of generating plants, electric 
transmission and distribution lines, or systems shall be fully amor- 
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tized over a period not to exceed twenty-five years, and that the 
maturity of such obligations incurred for the purpose of financing 
the wiring of premises and the acquisition and installation of 
electrical and plumbing appliances and equipment shall not exceed 
two-thirds of the assured life thereof and not more than five years. 
The Administrator is hereby authorized to make all such endorse- 
ments, to execute all such instruments, and to do all such acts 
and things as shall be necessary to effect the valid transfer and 
assignment to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of all such 
obligations. 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, and for each of the eight years there- 
after, the sum of $40,000,000 for the purposes of this Act as here- 
inafter provided. 

“(c) Fifty per centum of the annual sums herein made avail- 
able or appropriated for the purposes of this Act shall be allotted 
yearly by the Administrator for loans in the several States in the 
proportion which the number of their farms not then receiving 
central station electric service bears to the total number of farms 
of the United States not then receiving such service. The Ad- 
ministrator shall, within ninety days after the beginning of each 
fiscal year, determine for each State and for the United States 
the number of farms not then receiving such service. 

“(d) The remaining 50 per centum of such annual sums shall 
be available for loans in the several States and in the Territories, 
without allotment as hereinabove provided, in such amounts for 
each State and Territory as, in the opinion of the Administrator, 
may be effectively employed for the purposes of this Act, and to 
carry out the provisions of section 7: Provided, however, That not 
more than 10 per centum of said unallotted annual sums may 
be employed in any one State, or in all of the Territories. 

“(e) If any part of the annual sums made available for the pur- 
poses of this Act shall not be loaned or obligated durim, the fiscal 
year for which such sums are made available, such unexpended or 
unobligated sums shall be available for loans by the Administra- 
tor in the following year or years without allotment: Provided, 
however, That not more than 10 per centum of said sums may 
be employed in any one State or in all of the Territories: And 
provided further, That no loans shall be made by the Reconstruc- 
free Finance Corporation to the Administrator after June 30, 

37. 

“(f) All moneys representing payments of principal and inter- 
est on loans made by the Administrator under this Act shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, except that 
any such moneys representing payments of principal and interest 
on obligations constituting the security for loans made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the Administrator shall 
be paid to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in payment of 
such loans. 

“Sec. 4. The Administrator is authorized and empowered, from 
the sums hereinbefore authorized, to make loans to persons, cor- 
porations, States, Territories, and subdivisions and agencies thereof, 
municipalities, peoples utility districts and cooperative, nonprofit, 
or limited-dividend associations organized under the laws of any 
State or Territory of the United States, for the purpose of financ- 
ing the construction and operation of generating plants, electric 
transmission and distribution lines or systems for the furnishing of 
electric energy to persons in rural areas who are not receiving cen- 
tral station service: Provided, however, That the Administrator, 
in making such loans, shall give preference to States, Territories, 
and subdivisions and agencies thereof, municipalities, peoples 
utility districts, and cooperative, nonprofit, or limited dividend 
associations, the projects of which comply with the requirements 
of this Act. Such loans shall be on such terms and conditions 
relating to the expenditure of the moneys loaned and the security 
therefor as the Administrator shall determine and may be made 
payable in whole or in part out of income: Provided, however, That 
all such loans shall be self-liquidating within a period of not to 
exceed twenty-five years, and shall bear interest at a rate equal to 
the average rate of interest payable by the United States of America 
on its obligations, having a maturity of ten or more years after 
the dates thereof, issued during the last preceding fiscal year in 
which any such obligations were issued: Provided further, That no 
loan for the construction, operation, or enlargement of any gener- 
ating plant shall be made unless the consent of the State authority 
having jurisdiction in the premises is first obtained. Loans under 
this section and section-+6 shall not be made unless the Adminis- 
trator finds and certifies that in his judgment the security therefor 
is reasonably adequate and such loan will be repaid within the 
time agreed. 

“Sec. 5. The Administrator is authorized and empowered, from 
the sums hereinbefore authorized, to make loans for the purpose 
of financing the wiring of the premises of persons in rural 
areas and the acquisition and installation of electrical and plumb- 
ing appliances and equipment. Such loans may be made to any of 
the borrowers of funds loaned under the provisions of section 
4, or to any person, firm, or corporation supplying or installing 
the said wiring, appliances, or equipment. Such loans shall he 
for such terms, subject to such conditions, and so secured as rea- 
sonably to assure repayment thereof, and shall be at a rate of 
interest equal to the average rate of interest payable by the 
United States of America on its obligations, having a maturity 
of ten or more years after the dates thereof, issued during the last 
preceding fiscal year in which any such obligations were issued. 

“Sec. 6. For the purpose of administering this Act and for the 
purpose of making the studies, investigations, publications, and 
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reports herein provided for, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums as shall be necessary. 

“Sec. 7. The Administrator is authorized and empowered to bid 
for and purchase at any foreclosure or other sale, of otherwise to 
acquire, property pledged or mortgaged to secure any loan made 
pursuant to this Act; to pay the purchase price and any costs 
and expenses incurred in connection therewith from the sums 
authorized in section 3 of this Act; to accept title to any property 
so purchased or acquired in the name of the United States of 
America; to operate or lease such property for such period as may 
be deemed necessary or advisable to protect the investment therein, 
but not to exceed five years after the acquisition thereof; and to 
sell such property so purchased or acquired, upon such terms and 
for such consideration as the Administrator shall determine to be 
reasonable. 

“No borrower of funds under section 4 shall, without the ap- 
proval of the Administrator, sell or dispose of its property, rights, 
or franchises, acquired under the provisions of this Act, until any 
loan obtained from the Rural Electrification Administration, in- 
cluding all interest and charges, shall have been repaid. 

“Sec. 8. The administration of loans and contracts entered into 
by the Rural Electrification Administration established by Execu- 
tive Order Numbered 7037, dated May 11, 1935, may be vested by 
the President in the Administrator authorized to be appointed by 
this Act; and in such event the provisions of this Act shall apply 
to said loans and contracts to the extent that said provisions are 
not inconsistent therewith. The President may transfer to the 
Rural Electrification Administration created by this Act the juris- 
diction and control of the records, property (including office equip- 
ment), and personnel used or employed in the exercise and per- 


formance of the functions of the Rural Electrification Administration 


established by such Executive order. 

“Sec. 9. This Act shall be administered entirely on a nonpartisan 
basis, and in the appointment of officials, the selection of em- 
ployees, and in the promotion of any such Officials or employees, 
no political test or qualification shall be permitted or given con- 
sideration, but all such appointments and promotions shall be given 
and made on the basis of merit and efficiency. If the Administrator 
herein provided for is found by the President of the United States 
to be guilty of a violation of this section, he shall be removed from 


office by the President, and any appointee or selection of officials or 


employees made by the Administrator who is found guilty of a 
violation of this Act shall be removed by the Administrator. 

“Spc. 10. The Administrator shall present annually to the Con- 
gress not later than the 20th day of January in each year a full 
report of his activities under this Act. 

“Sec. 11. In order to carry out the provisions of this Act the Ad- 
ministrator may accept and utilize such voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services of Federal, State, and local officers and employees as 
are available, and he may without regard to the provisions of 
civil-service laws applicable to officers and employees of the United 
States appoint and fix the compensation of attorneys, engineers, 
and experts, and he may, subject to the civil-service laws, appoint 
such other officers and employees as he may find necessary and 
prescribe their duties. The Administrator is authorized, from sums 
appropriated pursuant to section 6, to make such expenditures (in- 
cluding expenditures for personal services; supplies and equipment; 
lawbooks and books of reference; directories and periodicals; travel 
expenses; rental at the seat of government and elsewhere; the pur- 
chase, operation, or maintenance of passenger-carrying vehicles; 
and printing and binding) as are appropriate and necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

“Sec. 12. The Administrator is authorized and empowered to ex- 
tend the time of payment of interest or principal of any loans made 
by the Administrator pursuant to this Act: Provided, however, 
That with respect to any loan made under section 4, the payment 
of interest or principal shall not be extended more than five years 
after such payment shall have become due, and with respect to any 
loan made under section 5, the payment of principal or interest 
shall not be extended more than two years after such payment shall 
have become due: And provided further, That the provisions of this 
section shall not apply to any obligations or the security therefor 
which may be held by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
under the provisions of section 3. 

“Sec. 13. As used in this Act the term ‘rural area’ shall be 
deemed to mean any area of the United States not included 
within the boundaries of any city, village, or borough having a 
population in excess of fifteen hundred inhabitants, and such 
term shall be deemed to include both the farm and nonfarm 
population thereof; the term ‘farm’ shall be deemed to mean a 
farm as defined in the publications of the Bureau of the Census; 
the term ‘person’ shall be deemed to mean any natural person, 
firm, corporation, or association; the term ‘Territory’ shall be 
deemed to include any insular possession of the United States. 

“Sec. 14. If any provision of this Act, or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstances, is held inyalid, the remainder of 
the Act and the application of such provision to other persons or 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

E. D. Samira, 


Burton K. WHEELER, 
G. W. Norets, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Sam RayY5Evurn, 
GrorGeE HuUpDDLESTON, 
Cari E. Mapss, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 


tor from Nebraska whether the conference report represents 
a full agreement between the two Houses? 


Mr. NORRIS. It is a full agreement; yes, sir. 
Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator briefly explain the na- 


ture of the agreement? 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there were several amend- 
ments made by the House, most of which were unimportant, 
and unless a particular question is asked about them I will 
not refer to them. There were, however, three very material 
disagreements. One pertained to the interest which could 
be charged for making loans for the construction of rural 
lines and also for equipment. The Senate bill provided for 
a rate of interest not to exceed 3 percent. The House bill 
provided for a rate of interest of not less than 3 percent. So 
what was the maximum in the bill as passed by the Senate 
became the minimum in the House bill. The conferees all 
agreed to a modification of the rate of interest provision so 
that the rate of interest shall be the same as that which the 
Government has to pay for any money it borrowed on a 
10-year or longer period during the fiscal year preceding that 
in which the loan shall be made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly 
repeat his last statement? I did not understand it fully, as 
I was engaged at the moment. My attention was diverted. 

Mr. NORRIS. The agreement of the conferees is that the 
rate of interest charged for rural electrification purposes 
shall be the same as that the Government has to pay for 
money borrowed by it during the preceding fiscal year on 
the basis of 10 years or a longer period. 

Another disagreement was in reference to the loaning of 
money to private corporations. The Senate bill provided that 
the money could be loaned only to public corporations, such 
as municipalities and to farm and other organizations oper- 
ating on a nonprofit basis. The House included private cor- 
porations in the list of those who could borrow. The agree- 
ment of the conferees, as we have reported it, is that the 
House provision to loan to private corporations or persons 
shall remain in the bill, but a proviso has been added to the 
effect that in making such loans the Rural Electrification 
Administrator shall give preference to loans asked for by 
public bodies and organizations of farmers operating on a 
nonprofit basis. 

Another disagreement was as to the Senate provision that 
in the administration of all rural lines and in the loaning 
of money, the machinery set up should be operated without 
regard to partisan politics, and that efficiency should be the 
guide instead of any political affiliation in making appoint- 
ments or in promotions or in any demotions or discharges. 
The House struck that provision out entirely. Under the 
agreement reached by the conferees that provision has been 
retained in the bill. 

I do not know of any other material disagreements. If 
there are any questions which Senators desire to ask, I shall 
be very glad to answer them if I can. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

CHARLESTON ARMY BASE TERMINAL, CHARLESTON, S. C.—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. COPELAND submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3789) 
authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to convey the Charleston 
Army Base Terminal to the city of Charleston, South Carolina, 
having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 2. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

Royat S. CoPELANnn, 

Hiram W. JOHNSON, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Ricuarp J. WELCH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed ta. 
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SENATOR LEWIS, OF ILLINOIS—-AN APPRECIATION BY C. L. MOSHER 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD an appreciation written by Mr. 
Clinton L. Mosher, published on Friday, May 8, 1936, in the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, of one of the most erudite and accom- 
plished gentlemen in public life in America—Senator JAMES 
HamMILtTon Lewis, of Illinois. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle of May 8, 1936] 
CONGRESS CAPERS 
By Clinton L. Mosher 


J. HAM LEWIS, EXPERT ON LIVY—A CHARMING MAN, BRIGHT WITH 
PLUMAGE, BRILLIANT WITH WORDS—TO THE SENATE HE'S INDIS- 
PENSABLE 
WASHINGTON, May 8—When J. Ham Lewis first came to the 

United States Senate from Illinois, with his maroon spats, pink 

whiskers, he was known as the greatest dude in America and the 

garrulous rainbow. 

As time wore on and it became apparent there was a great deal 
more to the Senator than a charming personality, bright plumage, 
and fine-sounding words, an editorial writer rose up in his wrath 
and, in an editorial entitled “Hark, Hark, the Lark”, declared 
J. Ham’s speeches would sound just as good read backward. 

Yet Lewis is an extremely valuable, if eccentric, Member of the 
upper branch of Congress, if for no other reason than that he pre- 
serves the fine old tradition that a Senator should be able to 
express himself on the floor of the Chamber with a better brand 
of language than is employed by an alderman on a soapbox during 
campaigns. 

It is very refreshing, for example, after spending a day listening 
to second-rate mouthings from his colleagues, to have J. Ham stand 
at his desk, adjust his purple ascot tie, and repeat at great length 
the discourses of Christ and the orations of Gaius Plinius Caecilius 
Secundus, late of Rome. 


A youth grown old 


At this present age—he won't tell the date of his birth—the 
Senator is a thoroughly enjoyable character. As a youth, in what 
was the Territory of Washington, J. Ham first grew his facial 
shrubbery in order to conceal his lack of years. He once said he 
was born in 1862, and stuck to his story for many years, until his 
mother, unable to stand it any longer, squelched him. 

He is greatly in demand at social functions in Washington, and 
so is his charming wife, whose parlor tricks consist of telling 
uproariously funny stories about her dignified husband and in 
reading fortunes. She once attempted to read the palm of a Su- 
preme Court Justice while the A. A. A. case was pending, but he 
backed away. It would have served as an excellent test of Mrs. 
Lewis’ familiarity with black magic. 


Repaid his benefactors 


The Senator was born in Danville, Va., the child of the cus- 
tomary poor but proud parents. When the time came for young 
Lewis to make his way in the world, he secured employment as 
an office boy in Augusta, Ga., but the job was not to his liking 
and he ran away to Savannah, where he got work washing dishes, 
a humbler position, which, nevertheless, gave him a degree of 
independence. 

He soon discovered how necessary to success is an education and 
borrowed from friends to pay his tuition in the University of Vir- 
ginia. Years later, when he had laid aside some money from a 
lucrative law practice, the Senator returned to Savannah, hired an 
open barouche and, dressed in his loudest clothes, went about the 
city with a bag of gold, paying off his benefactors. It was a grand 
performance, and typical of Lewis. After all, isn’t it a fine thing 
to have in the Senate a man so honest about paying his debts? 
J. Ham believes the foreign countries should do as he did and pay 
up, and he makes frequent speeches to that effect. 

Once out of college, LEwts was fired with an ambition to be Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Washington. He started for the north 
country where his parents had gone, but got only as far as San 
Francisco, where he fell so low as to accept employment as a news- 
paper reporter. His wages were $8 a week. He did so well as a 
reporter that he was promoted to the job of stevedore on the docks, 
studying law on the side. 

His one handicap at the time was his youth. He was too young 
to get the rich clients, so he sprouted the famous pink whiskers, 
which added years to his appearance. His next move was to pur- 
chase a horse and loud clothes and ride through the main streets to 
attract attention and also business. The trick worked. 


What? Perfumed whiskers 


Just before the turn of the century J. Ham was the Democratic 
leader of the Territorial senate, the husband of Rose Lawton 
Douglas, and a power in the Northwest. He almost achieved his 
ambition to be Governor, and probably would have been successful 
had he not refused the nomination because he disagreed with his 
party over some obscure matter then known as the ditch issue. 

In 1896 Lewis was elected to the House of Representatives. 
His entrance into the Chamber caused wild excitement. The first 
charge made against him was that he perfumed his whiskers. 
He retaliated by introducing a resolution to curb the powers of 
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Tom Reed, the Speaker. The resolution, of course, fell by the way- 
side, and Czar Reed and Lewis later became friends when someone 
sent Reed a letter in Greek and Lewis was the only person who 
could translate it. 

Sword tipped with rose 


When the Spanish-American War came along, Lewis joined the 
Washington National Guard, and was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. He had made pictures of himself, striking 
fine poses with his sword. Years later, when he reached the Sen- 
ate, J. Ham said of his verbal sword that it is always tipped with 
a rose. 

He quit the House in 1898 to pursue his law practice here and 
abroad. One of his clients was a syndicate that proposed a tun- 
nel under the Bering Straits and run through trains from Paris 
to New York. He traveled through practically every country in 
Europe, partly on business, partly in search of information to 
bolster his theory that the lands across the sea are covetous of 
our wealth, security, and prestige. He is to this day the perpetual 
Paul Revere. 

The year 1913 saw Lewis back in Congress, this time in the 
Senate. When the World War broke out he volunteered for serv- 
ice in the regiment which the late Theodore Roosevelt was organ- 
izing, but Congress put a stop to the whole thing. Later the 
Senator managed to get a job that took him to Europe to observe 
the movement of supplies. He saw considerable fighting, and on 
one occasion a stray bullet whizzed through his facial shrubbery, 
but without causing any damage. King Albert was so pleased 
with the incident that he offered to decorate the Senator but, 
because the decoration would have been unlawful, J. Ham turned 
it down. 

Clemenceau and the scholar 

While abroad, the Senator called on Clemenceau. They had an 
extended conversation on the problems of the war. Reporters 
gathered around Lewis as he left the Tiger’s office. Clemenceau, 
said Lewis, had predicted the end of the war within a year. 

The next day the Premier’s office announced: 

“Premier Clemenceau cannot be held responsible for uncon- 
trolled statements of well-intentioned and honorable visitors more 
or less familiar with the nuances of the French language.” 

It was a bitter blow to Lewis, the scholar, but he took it and 
left foreign shores aboard an Army transport. On the way back 
a German submarine torpedoed the boat. Lewis escaped. An ob- 
server said later of the Senator that he simply smoothed his tie 
and helped the wounded. 

Back in Washington, Lewis announced his intention of leaving 
the Senate, but President Wilson, his close friend, pleaded with 
him to run again. Despite a disagreement they had had over the 
League of Nations, LEwis accepted renomination, only to be cde- 
feated in the Republican landslide that carried into his seat Medill 
McCormick. 

Spent $35 and won 

Twelve years later, after more than a decade devoted mostly to 
local politics and the law, LEwis engaged in an election fight with 
McCormick’s wife, Ruth Hanna McCormick, the daughter of the 
famous Mark Hanna. Ruth spent $250,000 getting the nomination; 
Lewis, $35. Mrs. McCormick was a dry Republican; Lewis a wet 
Democrat, both running in a wet Republican State. The victory 
went to LEwIs. 

Let those who think of the Senator from Illinois only as the 
man who had pink whiskers lend his attention to the Senate debate 
on neutrality. 

Said Senator THomas of Utah: “The real definition for war is 
ultima ratio regum. Will the Senator from Illinois translate that 
for me?” 

“I think that means the last argument of kings,” 
LEwIs. 

And again, THomas speaking: 

“If I may have the attention of the able Senator from Illinois, 
probably we may quote a line from Livy, and get the Roman 
theory, showing that there was no place for the neutrality idea 
there: 

“ ‘Media nulla via est’—‘There is no middle way; and those who 
fight, or those who are enemies to the Romans, are either friends, 
allies, or enemies.’ 

“The Roman theory had its reflection in the statement which 
I think will be found in the New Testament, that those who 
are not for us are against us. Am I right?” 

He knows his Livy 


In reply, Lewis, delighted with the attention, said: 

“Mr. President, I was about to say to the able Senator from 
Utah, since he complimented me by calling my attention to the 
quotation from Livy, that it occurs in a letter in which the posi- 
tion was taken that you are either against your country or you 
are with it. There is no middle ground. 

“The able Senator is quite right. That was expressed by Jesus 
Christ in the words, ‘He that is not with Me is against Me.’ And 
that doctrine is borne out, as the able Senator says, in the classic 
reference to which Le has made allusion.” 

What would a Senator do when he was uncertain about his Livy 
if J. Ham Lewis were not in that body? 


NEW FRONTIERS—STORY OF RESETTLEMENT—ARTICLE BY R. G. 
TUGWELL 


Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an article written by Hon. 


replied 
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R. G. Tugwell entitled “New Frontiers—The Story of Resettle- 
ment”, which was published in the Chicago Sunday Times of 
April 19, 1936. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Sunday Times of Apr. 19 and 26, 1936] 
New Frontrers—Tue STrory or RESETTLEMENT 
By R. G. Tugwell 

WasuiIncton, D. C.—Throughout the course of our history we 
have waged a relentless battle with nature. We have brought the 
soil under cultivation. We have cut the forests. We have changed 
the courses of rivers. In short, we have bent the forces of nature 
to serve our needs. 

Yet today we find ourselves the victims of the very forces we 
sought to subdue. In floods and dust storms, in high taxes, and 
in human misery we are paying the price of our folly. 

We know now that man and nature must work hand in hand. 
Nature intended her gifts for certain uses. But we have abused 
her endowments by riotous exploitation. Before it is too late, we 
must protect the heritage that each generation holds in trust for 
posterity. 

Time and again great leaders in our national life have sounded 
the call to comserve our resources. Since the days of President 
Theodore Roosevelt men of vision have reminded us that our soil 
and our forests are not limitless and have urged us to use our land 
wisely. 

“Gloomy Jeremiahs,” we shouted. “Our land is inexhaustible. 
For three centuries already it has fed and clothed and housed 
America. It will continue to feed, clothe, and house us and our 
children after us.” 

Then came the depression. All about us we.saw people broken 
in mind and spirit, hungry and jobless, caught in the gears of a 
huge, uncontrolled economic machine—industrial and white-collar 
workers waiting in bread lines or adding their names to the length- 
ening relief rolls. 

But what of the farm people? Surely they had food, for they 
had the land on which to raise food. But they, too—more than a 
million of them—were on the relief rolls. Then people realized 
that perhaps our land was not producing the way it ought to 

roduce. 

7 Agricultural experts and scientists called our attention to the 
fact that much of our once fertile soil was now barren. They 
pointed out that land intended by nature for grass and trees had 
been plowed under, that we have been exposing to the disastrous 
forces of wind and water valuable soil which needed coverage, and 
that natural watersheds had been destroyed. As a result, each suc- 
cessive year was adding to the toll of human poverty and to the 
dangers of violent dust storms and ravaging floods. 

The Federal Government, aware of the situation, has embarked 
on a Nation-wide program of land use designed to conserve our 
natural resources leading to a proper readjustment between the 
people and the land. 

To carry out a major portion of this program, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, on April 30, 1935, established the Resettlement 
Administration. 

The Resettlement Administration has been charged with a 
number of duties all designed to benefit large numbers of our 
people who are in need of help—to initiate projects on behalf of 
rural families and industrial workers in our cities, to alleviate the 
distress of farmers in our rural areas, and to carry on specific 
work useful to the Nation as a whole. 

The work which the Resettlement Administration is doing may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. Initiating and administering projects to check the misuse of 
our land. 

2. Making loans to farmers and reestablishing their credit, so as 
to put them on their feet again. 

8. Initiating projects involving the resettlement of distressed 
people in rural areas. 

4. Fostering town planning and demonstrating both the need 
and the feasibility of adequate housing for city families with 
modest incomes. 

The various phases of this work in adjusting the people of the 
Nation to the land on which they live are interrelated. They are 
all parts of a coordinated effort to achieve a more stable national 
economy. It is just as important for the city laborer, the crafts- 
man, the clerk, the merchant, and the banker that this work be 
done as it is for the farmer, the sharecropper, and the rural resi- 
dent. The problems that face us are not new. They were im- 
plicit in the careless way our continent was settled. 


TIDE OF EMPIRE 


When a little troop of blue-coated soldiers, in wigs, strode along 
the sandy shores of Lake Michigan in 1830, and, in sight of the 
Pottawatomie Indians, constructed Fort Dearborn at the mouth of 
the Chicago River, the United States, then recovering from its war 
for independence, was in the first throes of westward expansion. 

For a decade and a half the inhabitants of the Atlantic seaboard 
had been in the grip of a nomadic fever. Over the Cumberland 
route, the Genesee Road, and the various trails leading to the 
Ohio River via Pittsburgh, thousands of American colonists, on 
foot and by wagon, moved in search of new opportunities. 

What they wanted was land—good land, a plot of ground which 
each man could call his own and upon which he could build his 
home. 
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From the dawn of our history free land had been a fighting 
matter. The proclamation of the British Crown in 1769, forbidding 
migration beyond the Appalachians, had met with open defiance. 
And after Cornwallis had been forced to surrender at Yorktown, the 
colonists pressed even further into the back country, toward the 
setting sun. 

On and on they went, their numbers augmented by the throngs 
of immigrants from the Old World. Into the fertile valleys of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan; into the bluegrass country of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and along the Coastal Plain, they pressed 
in search of greater opportunities. 

The tide continued to roll westward. Chicago, which developed 
from a village of four cabins to an important link in a chain of 
outfitting posts, watched immigrants as they came out of the 
East and settled in northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Nothing could stop the “horizon hunger” which gnawed at the 
invaders of the western States. In 1834 over 250 wagons a day 
streamed out of Buffalo on the road to Chicago and the great 
Northwest. Wagon wheels left deep imprints in the sands along 
oe — shore and bucked the muddy roads which led out of 

e city. 

The land-hungry immigrants settled on the fertile soils of the 
Mississippi Valley, moved on beyond to the Great Plains, and 
= over the Rockies to the great Northwest and to the Pacific 
coast. 

To this mass migration further impetus was given by the dis- 
covery of gold in California, by the continental expansion of 
railroads, and by famine in Europe. Land speculators, real-estate 
agents, railroads, editors, and self-appointed prophets sang the 
glories of the land, and the pioneers answered by trekking 
westward. 

In 1862 another boost was given to the movement when Con- 
gress, by the homestead law, which permitted any head of a family 
to settle free of charge on 160 acres of public land, inaugurated a 
field of settlement which did not come to an end until the 
twentieth century. 

As purveyor, merchant, and shipper for the pioneer, Chicago 
served as a barometer for the great movement into the western 
lands. As meat packer, granary, processor, and transportation 
center it reflected the development of the national domain by the 
pionecr. 

The early pioneer was a strong individualist. He settled on his 
isolated holding and fought an unremitting battle with the wilder- 
ness. Single handed he tilled his broad acres and beat back the 
enemies from his homestead. In the thousand emergencies of a 
difficult and dangerous existence he had only his own ability and 
courage to rely on. He produced his own foodstuffs, warded off 
diseases with home-made remedies, and manufactured most of his 
clothing. 

But often as not he was an unskilled farmer. Renewal of the 
exhausted soil called for more scientific knowledge than he could 
command. When overcultivation rendered his land unproductive 
he took the easiest way out. He picked up his belongings and 
headed for a new homestead. Thus, although his virtues were 
many, his faults included a prodigious wastefulness. 

Through the years forests were cleared for cultivation and cot- 
ton, and other staples were planted. Along the upper Mississippi 
Basin acres and acres of green tasseled stalks of corn reached out 
toward the sun, and in place of the buffalo grass of the Great 
Plains, acres and acres of wheat rippled like water in the hreezes. 
Mineral resources too were tapped, and millions of trees felt the 
cold steel of the wood chopper’s ax. And in the semiarid regions 
cattlemen virtually ruled a vast domain of thousands of miles of 
grazing land until, after many bitter battles fought with sheep 
herders and homesteaders, they lost their unrestricted grazing 
grounds. 

ROBOTS ON THE FARM 

Then came the World War. Another period of expansion started. 
A great demand arose for farm products. “Wheat will win the 
war” became a catchword. 

As a result, agriculture became an industry. The farmers called 
upon science to aid them in the problem of production, and science 
responded. Here was a new ensilage harvesting machine that cut 
cornstalks in the field; here were tractors to draw drills, discs, 
and plow bottoms; here were binders, threshing machines, com- 
bines—all aiding in the process of supplying grain. 

Semiarid regions, suitable only for grazing, became dotted with 
huge wheat lands. Farms were turned into food factories. The 
“man with the hoe” became a food engineer, with a mechanical 
menagerie. He raised a “cash crop” and bought his fruits and 
vegetables in tin cans from the nearest city. 

The system put a premium on exploitation, rather than on con- 
servation. The farmer frequently treated his land as a temporary 
investment for speculation, rather than as a permanent home. 
Often he would crop his land to exhaustion. With sharp-edged 
ax and firebrand he would destroy forest to sell the lumber or 
to provide more space for cash crops. 

companies, in order to meet the demand of 
growing cities and thriving industries for wood, cut forest after 
forest clean, leaving large areas exposed to the ravages of flood 
and fire. 

The expansion of agriculture left a trail of waste and desola- 
tion. Prom the Atlantic to the Pacific, abandoned farms and 
cut-over forests testify to the wasteful conquest of the continent. 
Of the original forest lands which covered the United States, less 
than one-half remains. The timber supply has been decreased 
at several times the rate of annual growth. In some areas timber 
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has almost entirely disappeared as a source of supplementary 
income. About 80,000,000 acres of cut-over and burnt-over land 
have been permitted to lie idle without adequate provision for 
reseeding. In the lake States alone over 25,000,000 acres of forests 
have been cut over and the land allowed to go to waste. 

Grass lands and other lands not suitable for cultivation have 
been exposed to the wind and rain by the plow. The rains that 
flow off this land now wash the rich topsoils to the rivers and 
eceans. In dry periods the fertile soils are blown by winds out of 
the reach of man. 

Bare, plowed ground, it has been said, loses as much soil in 4 
years as unbroken ground in 4,000 years. In a recent dust storm 
300,000,000 tons of fertile topsoil was swept off the Great Plains. 
Each year 400,000,000 tons of soil material, the National Resources 
Board reports, are washed into the Gulf of Mexico by the Missis- 
sippi River. Those twin demons—wind and water—together re- 
move, beyond use, 3,000,000,000 tons of soil annually, creating a 
yearly loss estimated at $400,000,000. 

Our soil experts estimate that one-fifth of our agricultural lands 
are badly eroded and that close to 100,000,000 acres of land have 
been destroyed beyond recovery. Still other vast areas yield so low 
a return as to place them in the unproductive class. As many as 
650,000 farm families in the lower income classes occupy sub- 
standard farms with a total area in the neighborhood of 100,000,000 
acres. 

Such submarginal lands create an ever-growing problem for State 
and county governments. The national conference on land utiliza- 
tion, which met in Chicago in 1931, pointed out then that the lack 
cf a program for such lands has resulted in “an increased number 
of abandoned farms, a rapidly growing area of tax-delinquent land 
which is being resold for the same uses under which it became tax 
delinquent * * * serious dislocations of the physical and in- 
stitutional arrangements of units of local government through the 
disappearance of land from the tax rolls, and a sparse and scattered 
population that can be supplied with adequate schools and roads 
only at a great expense.” 

In one of the States adjacent to Illinois a study showed thst in 
one county, for example, 28 families stranded on isolated unpro- 
ductive farms cost the Government $185 a year each merely for the 
transportation of their children to and from school. The same 
families each paid an average annual tax of $10.80 a year. As a 
result the other taxpayers of the county had to subsidize the resi- 
dence of these people on poor land at the rate of $5,000 a year. 
In order to maintain roads leading to dwellings on submarginal 
farms, another county spent 13 times as much as the total tax 
collected from these families. 

Submarginal land may be found in every State in the Union. 
In Illinois, the State land planning consultants have indicated 
that there are 1,587,000 acres of submarginal land which should be 
retired from'their present use. The Resettlement Administration is 
not only continuing the necessary studies of such problems in land 
use, but is also executing a Nation-wide program of projects dem- 
onstrating the manner of converting lands to proper uses. 


LAND-USE PROGRAM 


The land-use program of the Resettlement Administration calls 
for the purchase—through 206 projects—of more than 9,000,000 
acres of land throughout the United States. This land is to be 
retired from its present wasteful and uneconomic uses, It will not, 
however, lie idle. Some of our projects call for the conversion of 
wasted land into recreation areas, others—the largest of which is 
in the western plains and contains 1,000,000 acres—will be per- 
mitted to develop into grazing land. Still others will involve work 
of reforesting, erosion control, establishment of wildlife refuges, 
and development of parks and forest preserves. 

Of the total number of acres planned for purchase by the Re- 
settlement Administration, over 1,000,000 acres have already been 
bought and are being restored to their proper uses. In Illinois 
the Resettlement Administration has three land-retirement proj- 
ects. The land-development phase of the program is under way 
on two of these at the present time. Altogether, about 35,000 
acres will be acquired by the Resettlement Administration in 
Tllinois. 

The Federal projects now being undertaken throughout the 
United States will demonstrate in concrete form the results which 
may be expected from a wiser public use of land. 

Inherent in this land program is the human element. There are 
17.000 families living on this land that is to be retired. What is 
to become of them? 

From some angles this may be considered to be the most diffi- 
cult phase of the work of Resettlement Administration. We feel 
that human beings should not be dealt with as pawns on a chess- 
board, to be moved about at the will of disinterested agencies— 
or simply as cogs in a giant economic machine, to be fitted into 
place by objective social engineers. We, therefore, are bound to 
consider strongly the matter of psychology, and allow full play 
for the native energy and the initiative of the people themselves. 

Yet it is essential, if there is to be a real rural prosperity in the 
United States—and there can never be a genuine Nation-wide 
prosperity without it-«that we do what we can to achieve the 
American ideal of individual ownership of good farm lands. The 
old geographic frontiers are closed; we must open new frontiers 
of individuai farm ownership. 

To a large extent, hard economic facts and severe poverty which 
people living on submarginal land have encountered have already 
convinced them of the necessity for moving to more suitable loca- 
tions. The sale of their land to the Government is, of course, 
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entirely optional, and it is a striking fact that our records to date 
do not show a single refusal to sell. 

Some of these families, with the money received for their 
exhausted homesteads, are, under the guidance of the Resettle- 
ment Administration, buying productive lands and are helping 
themselves to a fresh start. Others are using their funds to lease 
new lands, as the first step in farm ownership. 

Unfortunately, however, there are families which are in a posi- 
tion to do neither. For these families and other deserving people 
we are offering the opportunity to resettle, if they wish, on new 
farms. 

In general, three types of projects are made available to them. 

Where we can find good individual farm tracts in their vicinity, 
We acquire these lands and offer them to the new settlers for 
purchase. The terms under which they are sold are very reason- 
able—easy payments over a long period of years. In this way the 
new settlers achieve a large degree of economic independence, and 
become an acceptable part of established community life—tax- 
paying, self-respecting people, with a worthy social outlook. 


COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


On the other hand, where we can find large tracts of good lands 
on which farms can be more economically developed when grouped 
together, we establish community projects and oifer the new set- 
tlers farms in these communities. 

In such resettlement communities individual farm units, rang- 
ing in size from 10 acres to 120 acres, are arranged in such a man- 
ner as to provide communication, roads, utility services, and 
schools as conveniently and as economically as is possible. 

A third type of project is also available to the new settlers. This 
consists of rural-industrial communities which were initiated by 
other Government agencies—the Subsistence Homesteads Division 
of the Department of the Interior and the Rural Rehabilitation Di- 
vision of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration—and were 
taken over by the Resettlement Administration at the time of its 
establishment. We are completing these projects and are estab- 
lishing a few more like them. 

The new frontiers opened to Americans by the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration take into account many people who have literally 
been misplaced or forgotten in the hit-or-miss methods of our 
national development. There are, for example, the young married 
farm couples just starting out in life. Had they lived three genera- 
tions ago they would have moved westward with the tide of migra- 
tion. Had they been born one generation earlier they would have 
moved to the cities with the tide of industrial expansion. Now 
they find themselves out of time—stranded couples. They have no 
alternative except to start as hired servants or farm tenants, and 
in many cases even these opportunities are closed to them. 

Then there are the stranded people—families whose breadwinners 
have been employed in forestry or in coal, lead, zinc, iron, and other 
mines which have been fully exploited and are now practically 
exhausted. With the resources gone, they have no way to turn. 
Part-time work combined with small-scale farming can save them. 

Finally, there are good farmers in the farm-tenant class who 
have been caught in the meshes of an economic arrangement from 
which they cannot extricate themselves without assistance. 

Families from all these classes, in addition to those who have 
been living on submarginal land which has been purchased by the 
Federal Government, furnish the candidates for resettlement. It 
is 7 right and fair that the new frontiers be opened to these 
people. 

We have made plans to establish about 230 resettlement proj- 
ects, exclusive of 33 projects initiated by the Subsistence Home- 
steads Division. It is likely, however, inasmuch as our funds are 
limited and since our intention is merely to demonstrate the need 
and feasibility of such projects, that we will actually carry out 
plans for perhaps half that number. Resettlement projects have 
already been approved for 42 States. Projects completed are pro- 
viding homes and better farming opportunities for more than 
14,000 people. In Illinois, 4 resettlement communities providing 
for approximately 660 families, have already been established or 
are in the process of construction. 

Resettlement and land utilization are significant for the future 
welfare of America. Work of this sort must be carried on with 
a long-term policy in view. But there is also an emergency at 
hand. A great many rural families are in dire need. They must 
be helped at once. An integrated civilization like ours cannot 
permit a whole segment of the Nation’s population to be destitute. 

The city dweller, of course, may be shocked to learn that the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration has had over 1,000,000 
farm families on its rolls. Farmers on the dole! It seems impos- 
sible, yet that was the situation. 

A large number of these distressed farmers were those who had 
land of fair or good quality. But inefficient and unwise methods 
of farming or the burdening pressure of debts, or both, have kept 
them in the state of poverty. 

For years these farmers had planted their entire acreage in 
cash crops. They sold their crops and bought their own food at 
the stores. In good times, when prices for farm products were high, 
they managed fairly well. But when the market sagged or such 
phenomena as continued drought or general economic depression 
occurred they faced utter privation. 

Farmers, like merchants and manufacturers, operate on credit. 
For many years they were able to plant and cultivate and market 
their crops with loans from farmer friends or credit agencies. Since 
1929 this sort of credit has been harder and harder to obtain. 
After a year, consequently, the farmer got along with less. His 
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unpaid debts piled higher and higher. If he was lucky, he strug- 
gled along under a debt he could never hope to repay; otherwise, 
he lost his possessions. This was a severe hardship on farmers 
who had owned property. For those who had been renting land 
or sharecropping the hardship was no less acute, 

A FEDERAL GRUBSTAKE 

I have felt that the Government should do more than merely 
help destitute farm families survive on a minimum of food and 
clothing given to them from time to time. I have believed tha* 
opportunities should be furnished them to help them help them- 
selves toward independence. 

Rural rehabilitation is a definite part of the work of the Resettle- 
ment Administration. The idea behind this phase of our work is 
to reestablish the credit of poor farmers by extending to them 
small loans, ranging anywhere from $50 to $600, with which to pur- 
chase seed, work animals, livestock, farm machinery, tools, or other 
items essential to proper farming. 

In conjunction with such loans these farmers (and others who 
may wish such advice) are aided by carefully prepared farm plans 
which aim toward restoration of the farmer to a self-supporting 
basis. These plans provide a live-at-home program by which the 
farmer can raise most of his own food and not be entirely depend- 
ent on one cash crop to enable him to support his family. The 
farmers’ wives are likewise taught better home management and 
are encouraged to can their home-grown foods for family use. 

The manner in which this scheme is working is gratifying. 
Already some $10,000,000 of these loans have been repaid to the 
Government. But there is an even larger implication in the work 
of rehabilitation. These loans keep the farmer off the relief rolls. 
The average loan does not exceed the amount necessary to keep 
a farm family on the dole for a year. 

At the present time there are about 550,000 farm families 
throughout the United States who have received such assistance. 
Approximately 3,000,000 people have thus been given an opportunity 
to become independent and self-respecting again. Certainly such 
an investment is worth while. 

In Illinois the number of families in need of rehabilitation has 
been proportionately large. During the past 8 months the Re- 
settlement Administration under this phase of its program has 
come to their assistance with loans totaling more than $1,000,000. 
In addition to that to such Illinois farm families so poor that 
they lacked even bare subsistence, the Resettlement Administra- 
tion has made emergency grants of almost $185,000 to stave off 
threats of starvation. 

A MATTER OF DEBT 

Small loans or grants, of course, are of no fundamental value 
to those farmers whose difficulties are heavy debt burdens. From 
1910 to 1930 the mortgage debt per acre on American farms in- 
creased approximately two and three-quarters times. During this 
period the mortgage debt on Illinois farms increased from $3,135 
to $6,180 per farm. At the same time the prices of agricultural 
products had declined in 1930 to about one-half of the 1910 level. 
This brought about a situation whereby many farmers were at- 
tempting the almost impossible task of trying to pay huge debt 
charges with small incomes. Obviously it could not be done, and 
with the arrival of discouraging years came an avalanche of ruth- 
less foreclosures, frequently desired neither by creditor nor debtor. 

The Federal Government has found that both creditors and 
debtors have to gain by sealing down burdensome debts to a rea- 
sonable amount. Accordingly the Resettlement Administration or- 
ganizes voluntary personnel to serve on State and county farm 
debt adjustment committees. These committees, appointed by 
the Governor of the State, bring creditors and debtors together 
in order to arrive at a mutual agreement which will result in 4 
reduction of the debts or an extension of time in which they are 
to be paid. In the last 6 months creditors, to whom was owed 
more than $46,480,000, have agreed to reductions totaling over 
$12,750,000. In M[linois the voluntary committees initiated meet- 
ings which resulted in the scaling down of debts during this 
period of time by 30 percent. 

This work of rehabilitation and farm-debt adjustment is essen- 
tially simple, practical, and concrete. 

The people living in our metropolitan areas are likely to regard 
this whole program of rural rehabilitation, resettlement, and land 
use as a matter of concern only to the farmers of the Nation. 
This is a far cry from actual facts. City residents are related 
more directly to the whole program than they realize. Proper 
planning for our living needs is universally essential. 

In the matter of housing, for example, the urban dweller should 
see the need for a more carefully planned development. Industrial 
workers with low incomes have found little consideration for their 
needs in the sporadic and undirected growth of our cities. In 
our most beautiful cities, ugly and filthy slums house a substantial 
part of the population. And even in the country, unsightly subur- 
ban developments, accompanied by industry, have grown up. 

The fact remains that there is a real need for decent housing for 
people with modest incomes. It is an equally unfortunate fact 
that private indugtry and public policy seldom work in harmony 
with such a need. The Resettlement Administration feels that 
much can be done to stimulate the proper agencies to satisfy this 
need by demonstrating the feasibility of properly planned housing 
for people with modest incomes. 

We are, therefore, engaging in a program of suburban resettle- 
ment which is far more than a simple housing venture. Our idea 
is to erect model towns in suburbs where land is reasonable and 
where industrial workers can enjoy a modicum of simple life and 
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still live within easy transportation distance of their work. In 
each of these communities the residents will have an opportunity 
to engage in small-scale farming as an avocation and form of 
recreation. Full-time farming, with a ready-made market, will be 
provided for in the green-belt region for neighboring farmers. 

It is interesting to note the first thinking along these lines was 
done by Ebenezer Howard, a young English immigrant, who had 
been working as a stenographer in a Chicago office at the time of 
the great fire. He published a little book in which he described 
a certain kind of idealized town which he called garden city. It 
pictured a union of city and country life in which the land was 
Planned to eliminate waste and to provide the dwellers with a 
Pleasant and spacious living. 

Howard's ideas were materialized in England, to which he later 
returned, and two garden cities were set up there with success. 

In America garden cities have also been constructed, but they 
have been limited to rather expensive suburban regions for wealth- 
ier people and have not met the real needs of our workers. 


GREEN-BELT TOWNS 


At present the Resettlement Administration is constructing four 
communities to demonstrate that such projects should and can be 
carried out with the worker of modest income in view. One of 
these which is farthest along is located in Berwyn, Md., near Wash- 
ington, D.C. Another is near Cincinnati, Ohio; a third is at Bound 
Brook, N. J., and a fourth near Milwaukee, Wis. Each of these 
will be a green-belt town, so-called because the community will be 
surrounded by a belt of farm land, woods, and parks, to prevent 
encroachment of undesirable housing and industry. 

The green-belt project near Milwaukee, for example, is to be 
constructed near the center of a plot of 3,500 acres. The land, 
because of the rolling terrain, its good soil, and its proximity to 
county parkways and roads, provides an excellent site. On it there 
will be erected, to begin with, 750 dwelling units—mostly indi- 
vidual homes and chain houses. Each resident will be no more 
than 15 to 25 minutes away from the working districts of Mil- 
waukee, West Allis, Cudahy, and South Milwaukee. Every house 
will have a garden and a porch, and nearly every house will have 
its own garage. The house will be simple, practicable, and sani- 
tary and designed in accordance with the best architectural plans. 

The community will have stores, a post office, a community 
center, recreational grounds, picnic grounds, and will also have 
provisions for the construction of inns, schools, and churches. 

The Milwaukee projects and the other suburban communities 
will not be “Federal islands” within their respective States. We 
intend that every citizen shall have his full share both in duties 
and in privileges. Each community, as soon as it is practicable, 
will be turned over to a nonprofit corporation for holding and 
managing the properties. The Federal Government will be repre- 
sented only in such capacity as will insure its financial stake. 
The government of each community will be that which is appro- 
priate to its size under the laws of the respective States; the land 
and the buildings on it will bear their full share of State and 
local taxation. And from those tax revenues the schools and 
other public services will be supported just as they are elsewhere. 

The charges to be paid by the holders of these properties will 
be - as low as possible. It is expected that the rent to be paid 
by the dwellers will not exceed one-quarter of their income. 

The people of Chicago are perhaps better aware of the advan- 
tages of such than are the people of some other cities. 

, whose motto is “city within a garden”, is justly appre- 
ciative of the advantages of city planning. Its lake-front 
development, its street-widening efforts, its slum-clearance proj- 
ects, its distinctive system of public parks and boulevards, as well 
as its creation of notable public buildings for the fostering of 
art and culture, testify to the progressive thinking of the citizens. 
It is just such a kindred and thetic unders: which 
gives us courage in dealing with problems on a Nation-wide scale. 

I have described in some detail the reasons for such a program 
as ours, and have, I hope, pointed out the aims and the work 
of the Resettlement Administration. The problems are tremen- 
dous; the obstacles numerous; the possible consequences are far- 
reaching. Obviously the causes for the deplorable conditions ex- 
isting today cannot be solved overnight. But my associates and 
I have confidence in the value of the task we are performing, and 
hope that our work will contribute substantially toward “the 
more abundant life” which President Roosevelt envisages for our 
country in the future. 


SENATOR CLARK’S ADDRESS AS TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN OF MISSOURI 
DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address delivered by my colleague the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. CiarK], as temporary chairman of 
the Misscuri Democratic State convention, held at Joplin, 
Mo., May 5, 1936, be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: - 

I would regard it as a great honor and a great privilege at any 
time and in any year to be permitted to preside for a brief time 
and to address this great gathering of truly representative Missouri 
Democrats. I would have it as a great honor in the 
yeers of our disasters and defeats. In this year when Democracy 


in State and Nation is militant, harmonious, triumphant, and 
certain of victory, the evidence of your favor in my selection as 
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deeply cherish. of our institutions and of our whole economic fabric has been 


We meet today as Democrats—a term broad enough to embrace 
all who believe in liberal Democratic principles and narrow 
enough to exclude those who persist in advocating a return to 
the errors which recently brought this Nation to the sorry pass 
from which the present Democratic administration is painfully 
= slowly extricating it. 

I speak today as a Democrat to an assemblage of Democrats. 
I am a Democrat both by birth and conviction. My great-grand- 
father voted for Jefferson electors in New Jersey in 1796, and 
from that day to this the men of our name have followed the 
standard of Jeffersonian Democracy without variation or shadow 
of turning, because we have believed in the principles which that 
standard represented. And so today I have no hesitation in 
calling every believer in liberalism and Democracy in Missouri 
and in the Nation to rally round the banner of the only exponent 
of liberalism who, in this year of our Lord, 1936, has any chance 
to be President of the United States—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Let us always keep before us the history of the Democratic 
Party. From the foundation of our Government under the Con- 
stitution it has ever stood as a tremendous bulwark against the 
encroachments of Toryism upon the rights of the people on the 
one hand and against the advances of radicalism to destroy our 
constitutional system of government on the other. 

I pray God that the Democratic Party may never become either 
a reactio party or a radical party. If it ever does, it will suffer 
and deserve to suffer the fate of obliteration which has been suf- 
fered by the Liberal Party in England in its absorption by the old- 
line Tory industrialists and the Labor Party. Liberalism today in 
the United States is resisting major attacks from the theories of 
fascism on the one hand and radicalism on the other. Liberalism 
can only be recognized in the Democratic Party as represented by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Whether or not you agree with all his acts— 
and I have disagreed with and voted against some—no one can 
deny intelligently that today he stands as the great liberal bulwark 
against the extremes of the Fascists and the Communists. 

The Democratic Party was founded as the party of progress and 
throughout the Nation’s history, save for a few brief lapses, it has 
consistently remained the pr: ty of progress. By party of progress 
I mean a party which, while recognizing that underlying princi- 
ples do not change, yet also recognizes that the application of those 
principles must keep abreast of advancing civilization. Thomas 
Jefferson himself—to my mind the greatest political philosopher 
that the world has ever known—realized fully and founded his po- 
litical creed upon the theory that the science of government is a 
progressive science and that advances must constantly be made in 
the promotion of the welfare of the people lest we perish. So Jef- 
ferson wrote a century and a quarter ago: “We have chanced to 
live in an age which will probably be distinguished in history for 
its experiments in government on a larger scale than has yet taken 
place.” I may be old-fashioned, but as an old-line Democrat, sprung 
from the loins of old-line Democracy, somehow I would still rather 
take Thomas Jefferson as an authority on Jeffersonian Democracy 
than Jouett Shouse or John Raskob or Irénée Du Pont. 

After a little more than 3 years in complete control of the 
National Government in this period of great stress, the Democratic 
Party confidently subjects itself to the judgment of the people 
upon its record of achievement. It is well that under our system 
of government the people shall have opportunity to judge the 
past, take stock of the present, and estimate the future at fre- 
quent intervals, The issue which the people must decide is this: 
Does the record of President Roosevelt and the Democratic Party 
since March 4, 1933, justify the people of the United States, who 
are the masters of all parties and all public servants, in granting 
to us a new lease on power, or is that record such as to justify 
the electorate in casting us into outer darkness? And this issue 
can best be decided if each voter will soberly and dispassion- 
ately cast up in his own mind a comparison between conditions 
as they were on that stormy day in March 1933 when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt took office and conditions as they are today. It is upon 
this comparison and this record that we with full faith and con- 
fidence a to the men and women of the United States who, 
when they go to the polls to vote, hold in their hands full power 
to govern the destinies of this great Nation. 

Let me briefly recount the history leading up to our present 
situation. The United States has from the earliest times of the 
Republic been the bulwark of liberty throughout the world. We 
set the example of republicanism to the nations of the earth. 
Our Government was created and stands as a monument to the 
proposition that men are fit to govern themselves. A little more 
than 20 years ago it seemed that the principles upon which our 
Government had been founded were to encompass the earth, for 
nearly 30 nations had followed our example in setting up con- 
stitutional governments. Today, as a result of events which have 
gone on in the latter years and of events which are still taking 
place, every lover of constitutional liberty in the world must bow 
his head in shame. But even in this time, this time of crisis, 
when as a result of the brutal bestiality of war, of the lowering 
of standards, the destruction of morale which accompanied and 
followed that awful conflict, liberty is prostrate throughout the 
world, with brutal dictators in the ascendent in nearly every land, 
the United States still affords the last hope to the oppressed and 
liberty-loving peoples of the world. 

We ourselves have been passing through the fiery furnace of 
the aftermath of war. We are just emerging from a crisis more 
serious than any in our history, with the possible exception of the 
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tested to the uttermost. But under the leadership of the Presi- 
dent of the United States there is evidence today of recovery on 
every hand. 

During the war there was an enormous waste of blood and 
treasure throughout the world. When that dreadful conflict was 
ended, bankruptcy or its equivalent, utter lack of financial sta- 
bility in international relations, suspicion, jealousy, rancorous 
hates, breaking down of morale were on every hand. 

The United States, as the leading creditor nation in the world, 
deliberately pursued the part of aggressor in an economic war with 
all the nations of the earth. Through retaliation by other coun- 
tries, international trade was practically ended. We cornered the 
gold supply of the world, and while properly demanding payment 
of international obligations owed us by other nations, we set up 
tariff walls and embargoes to prevent them from paying in the 
only medium in which they could pay—goods and commodities. 

On the 4th of March 1921 Woodrow Wilson retired from the 
Presidency after an administration which had witnessed the enact- 
ment of more remedial legislation than had been placed on the 
statute books for 50 years prior thereto, and after having suc- 
cessfully conducted the greatest war in all history, involving on 
our part the expenditure of billions of dollars. He retired under 
circumstances where not even the bitterest partisan opponent of 
his administration ever dared even to intimate that every dollar 
of those vast sums had not been properly spent or that as much 
as one penny had ever stuck to the fingers of any public official. 

And then came days never to be remembered without a blush by 
any lover of his country. With the advent of Harding we entered 
upon a period of riotous extravagance, of uncontrolled inflation, and 
speculation. Special privilege exercised absolute control of Gov- 
ernment, of business, and of the lives and well-being of our people— 
with unprecedented arrogance, not troubling to mask its ugly face. 
The Mellons, the Insulls, the Wiggins, and scores of others of like 
ilk reigned supreme and bilked the American people to their hearts’ 
content. Corruption stalked the land, involving sone of the highest 
officials of the Nation; and men who sat at the President’s very 
Cabinet table were guilty of crimes so treasonable that they would 
have brought the blush of shame to the brow of Benedict Arnold 
or Judas Iscariot. 

And for 12 long, weary, tragic years the march toward calamity 
continued. Harding died; Daugherty and Fall and scores of others 
were driven from office in disgrace, some to prison; but the organ- 
ized forces of public plunder retained control of the Government 
with less crude and more astute agents. Andrew Mellon remained 
as the dictator of the fiscal policies of the Nation. 

The most serious economic maladjustments were not only per- 
mitted to continue but were actually created by the Government 
itself. Agriculture, the basic and fundamental industry of the 
Nation, had been prostrated shortly after the war by the sudden 
and arbitrary deflation of farm values forced by the indefensible 
action of the Federal Reserve Board; and that depression continued 
and grew worse throughout the administrations of Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover. In the false, pseudo-prosperity of the Hard- 
ing and Coolidge administrations American agriculture had no 
part. To the wiping out of the buying power of the American 
farmer a major part of the responsibility for the ultimate disaster 
may be traced. 

May I pause for just a moment to reflect in passing upon the 
varying standards of value of farm lands under the Hoover and the 
Roosevelt regimes? I read a few days ago that my old and dear 
friend, Senator James A. Reed, had just purchased a farm in Platte 
County for a reported price of $45,000, and it was further stated 
that he had purchased the place as an investment. In spite of 
the Senator’s constant predictions of evil to the people of the 
United States through the enactments of the last 3 years, I wonder 
if he knows of any prudent investor, himself included, who would 
4 years ago, at the height or depth of the Hoover prosperity, been 
willing to risk $45,000 or any considerable portion of it for the farm 
which he has just purchased as an investment. I wonder if the 
Senator knows of any responsible citizen who in the halcyon days 
of the old regime before Roosevelt, for the return of which he longs 
so much, would have been willing to buy farm land as an invest- 
ment, except at the beggarly low prices at which shavers of fore- 
closures might be able to wring a profit from the impoverished 
farmer. 

To return to our discussion, it is fair to assert that to the heads 
of three Republican administrations, from 1921 to 1933, the panic 
of 1929 and the misery which ensued for millions of Americans is 
directly chargeable. 

They deliberately encouraged inflation. They studiously abetted 
the delusion that an era had arrived in our national affairs in which 
depression or panic could not recur, They permitted the prostitu- 
tion of the Nation’s credit, through a system set up by the Wilson 
administration of the use of legitimate business, into the power of 
Wall Street for purposes of speculation. High Government officials, 
great financial experts, constantly prated to the effect that a perma- 
nently high plateau of prosperity had been reached, that inflation 
of values was entirely justifiable, that there could never be another 
depression in the United States. And so the mad orgy of inflation 
and speculation went on. 

And then when the inevitable day of reckoning came and the 
market crashed, when the country stood in need of encouragement 
and reassurance, the very same men who had stimulated and led 
the talk of a permanently high level of prosperity—of “a radio in 
every home, a chicken in every pot, and two cars in every garage”, 
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as Hoover once promised the American people—these very same 
men raised a cry of alarm. Instead of saying frankly to the people 
that a bubble of inflation had burst, that a few rich plungers had 
lost fortunes, and that most unfortunately a multitude of small in- 
vestors, or small speculators, as the case might be, had been ruined, 
but that the basic wealth of the Nation was still intact, that we 
still had as vast resources, as rich agricultural lands, as great 
mineral stores, as much machinery, as adequate transportation 
facilities, as many skilled workmen, as honest, industrious, God- 
fearing a people as ever lived on this earth, and that what the 
country needed was for everyone to forget the stock market and go 
back to work, Mr. Hoover raised a shout of panic. 

He summoned to Washington a crowd of capitalists and he told 
them in the most public manner possible that this country was in 
the most serious crisis of its fate and that unless they stood by the 
whole country was headed for destruction. And these industrial 
captains, each and every one, promised to carry on. And then, 
alarmed by the President’s warning, they each and every one went 
home and trimmed the sails of his own little ship to weather a 
terrific storm. 

The reaction of the public was immediate as it was inevitable. 
Public confidence was utterly destroyed. A stampede ensued; and 
without making a substantial effort to correct the basic economic 
maladjustments which had created the situation, the leaders of 
this school of thought gave way to counsels of despair. 

Trade was paralyzed, factories were shut down, workmen were 
thrown out of employment, credit which had been substituted 
during the inflation years for currency as a medium of exchange 
was suddenly and abnormally contracted, and the price of agricul- 
tural products nose-dived because millions who would gladly have 
paid a decent price for the necessities of life had not the where- 
withal with which to pay. A remarkable and unprecedented situa- 
tion was created wherein millions of people were starving in the 
midst of plenty. 

And then in the face of this situation of disaster, right on top 
of the collapse, a Republican Congress proceeded to puss and 
President Hoover proceeded to sign the most outrageous, the most 
indefensible, the most criminal tariff act in the entire history of 
the world—one which made the historic and infamous “tariff of 
abominations”, which laid the foundation for the Civil War, seem 
by comparison mild and equitable. In the face of the solemn 
written protest of nearly a thousand of the leading economists of 
the United States, in spite even of the urging of leading industrial 
captains, who had hitherto been glad themselves to participate in 
the tariff loot, that the limit had been exceeded, President Hoover 
signed the bill. 

The result was immediate. Every civilized nation in the world 
proceeded to retaliate. Our foreign trade fell away to nothing. 
Huge surpluses of the products of American industry and agri- 
culture, the sale of which in foreign lands had made the prosperity 
of the United States, accumulated on our hands. The more food 
there was produced in the United States, the more millions were 
hungry within our borders. The more gold we accumulated, the 
more our financial structure was impaired. The more superficial 
remedies were applied without regard to the basic economic ail- 
ments, the more aggravated and dangerous became the constitu- 
tional disease. Yet no effort was made to adjust the basic economic 
condition which had brought about the collapse. Apparently it 
was not recognized that starvation in the midst of plenty was an 
indictment of our system which could not be blinked at, glossed 
over, or ignored. 

And so, on the 4th of March 1933, Franklin D. Roosevelt was in- 
augurated into the Presidency to face a situation more desperate 
than had ever confronted any President upon his induction into 
office, save possibly only Lincoln in 1865. The Republican policy 
of pandering to special privilege had at last reached its full 
fruition. Agriculture, long suffering through the tariff policy 
which compelled it to buy everything it had to buy in a protected 
market—paying a tariff tax on every item of consumption—and to 
sell everything it had to sell in a free market, was prostrate. 

Industry, long profiting by unjust discrimination against agri- 
culture through our system of prohibitive tariffs, had finally come 
upon destruction through the vicious excesses of that policy, par- 
ticularly as exemplified by the Hoover-Grundy Tariff Act of 1930, 
which had effectively closed the markets of the world to our prod- 
ucts of every kind. 

Public confidence had been utterly destroyed. A bank, with its 
vaults bulging with idle money, did not dare loan a dollar on any 
sort of security, because in the state of the public mind the best 
of security was likely to prove worthless. Citizens with money in 
their pockets anxious to put it in places of safekeeping did not 
dare deposit a dollar in any bank because they feared that where 
so many had failed in no place might there be security. Hoarding 
had become an inevitable national vice. Disclosures of the extent 
to which Insull and Morgan and Wiggin and Mitchell and a host 
of others of the great captains of privilege had been allowed to 
plunder the American people—largely through the aid and protec- 
tion granted them by Government—had led the American people 
to a state of despair which was closely akin to desperation. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, as a result of all these conditions, took 
office with every bank in the United States closed, every industry 
prostrated, every decent citizen apprehensive of the future of his 
country. 

With superb courage the President took the lead. He recognized 
that bold measures were needed to correct the situation. He 
realized and proclaimed that certain fundamental economic adjust- 
ments were necessary, and that in addition certain emergency and 
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temporary measures were necessary and desirable to restore the 
equilibrium. His courage and his masterful grasp of the spirit 
of his countrymen have been like the music of silver bugles sound- 
ing the charge to the people of the United States. He recognized 
— _ responsibility in a great crisis and he did not dodge or 
shirk. 

It is not necessary to have agreed with every item of the enact- 
ments of the last 3 years to be able to rejoice in the spiritual and 
material improvements which have taken place in the country 
during that period as a result of that program as a whole. Tha’ 
gallant figure, President Roosevelt, with his high courage, with hi: 
indomitable will, which has enabled him to rise far above the 
limitations of mere physical misfortunes, with his magnificent 
abilities, with his unswerving devotion to the body of the people— 
to the “forgotten man” as he once denominated him—is leadinz 
the American people out of the slough of despond. The very 
buoyancy of his courage and optimism has had a tremendous and 
inspiring effect upon the hearts and minds of our people in ending 
the depression. He has done more in 3 years to rout the ecn- 
trenched forces of special privilege than has been accomplished in 
any similar period of our history since Andrew Jackson sat in the 
White House. 

Some of the measures advocated by the President are purely 
temporary in their nature; some call for permanent readjustments 
in our economic structure, to as far as may be removed the causes 
of the dreadful ordeal through which we have been passing. Some 
have been frankly experiments so recognized and denominated by 
the President himself with the promise that if they shall prove 
unsuccessful he will recognize the fact and abandon them. Some 
have proved unsuccessful and have been abandoned. Others will 
prove unsuccessful and will be abandoned. But the great majority 
have proved successful and should and will by the determination 
of the people become a part of our permanent system of laws. 

Some of them, to my mind, have been dangerous experiments; 
some of them have involved a grant of power by Congress or an 
assumption of power by government which I myself was unabic 
to reconcile with my views of the Constitution of the United States. 

I may say to you very frankly that I have not agreed with all 
these measures, and that when I have not been able to reconcile my 
views on fundamental grounds with those of the President I have 
differed with him with great regret, but under my own oath of office 
have voted my own convictions. I hold it to be the duty of a 
Senator or Representative sworn on his own oath to represent the 
sovereign people of a great State to give most careful and defer- 
ential considerations to the recommendations of the President, to 
Tesolve all possible doubts in favor of his proposals, but if thor- 
oughly convinced that they are wrong to vote against them. Such, 
I conceive, to have been the theory of the fathers of the Republic, 
and such will be my course as long as I remain in a position of 
responsibility under the Constitution. 

But, my fellow Democrats, I say with all possible earnestness 
that it is not necessary for you or for me to agree with every act 
of this administration in order to revere the character and intellect 
of President Roosevelt and to glory in the sum total of the magnifi- 
cent achievements of his administration since he took office. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating; the test of Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration should be the benefits which have accrued to the 
people of the Nation under his leadership. 

Taking his program as a whole, the audacity, the power of deci- 
sion, the gallantry of spirit of the President have been an inspira- 
tion to the people of the United States the like of which we have 
not seen since the immortal Jackson formed and led the hosts of 
Democracy. Whatever may be the outcome of any particular meas- 
ure of his program, he has convinced the American people that he 
is literally and faithfully carrying out his pledge to drive the money 
changers from the temple. 

Whether he succeed or fall in any particular engagement of what 
must necessarily be a long war to finally redeem the Nation from 
the forces of reaction and depression, the whole country realizes 
that the whole force of Government is now being exerted to the 
uttermost in the interest of the masses of the people instead of the 
interest of special privilege. More than any President since An- 
drew Jackson he has been the invincible and triumphant foe of 
entrenched special privilege. More than any President since 
Thomas Jefferson he has visioned a Government conducted exclu- 
sively in the interest of the whole people. More than any President 
since Woodrow Wilson he has demonstrated that an honest, vigor- 
ous Executive can conduct an administration through the fiery 
ordeal of vast expenditures of public money and emerge without 
even the fumes of suspicion or corruption or veniality upon its 
garments. 

And yet, even in this time, which is still a time of stress, even 
in the midst of this vital struggle for recovery, even as we are 
toiling back from the depths, since we have this year under the 
Constitution a national election, there are men and women, some 
formerly in high places and some still in high positions in our 
Government, who are willing for fancied partisan advantage to 
indulge in the practice of abusing the President and damning all 
his acts. Their viewpoint is set forth in the old doggerel: “I do 
not like thee, Dr. Fell; the reason why I cannot tell; but this I 
know, and know full well, I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.” 

Old battle-scarred veterans of the army of privilege—men who 
unctuously defended every infamy of the Harding administration; 
men who cheerfully supported the Hoover-Grundy tariff bill; men 
who ballyhooed the stock-market inflation, which led to our pres- 
ent deplorable state; men who even had the hardihood to defend 
Hoover as a great President, who had fulfilled his extravagant 
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campaign pledges and brought unparalleled prosperity to the 
United States—have the effrontery to stand upon the floor of the 
American Congress or on convention floors throughout the country 
and abuse the President of the United States for his every act and 
deed in the interest of recovery. 

My fellow Democrats—and in that term I include, of course, the 
sisterhood as well as the brotherhood of our party—let us look 
the situation squarely in the face as we determine the policies 
which are to govern our actions. Their best and bravest have left 
them to follow the standard of the gallant Roosevelt. Grand old 
Grorce Norris, battle-scarred veteran of many contests in the 
people’s interest, refused to give the weight of his great name to 
the Republican ticket in his State, because he desired to be per- 
fectly free to support the President. But while we are gaining 
such notable accessions, we are today suffering the opposition of 
others who have been with us in battles of the past. In the ani- 
mosity of some we rejoice, because they were never with us in 
spirit and actuality. At the same time there are few among us 
who do not have regret for the attitude of some whom we have 
followed on many stricken fields. Most of us have political scars; 
some of us have scars on our bodies which we have carried as 
bad, of honor and decent mementoes from the campaigns of 
Alfred E. Smith and James A. Reed. 

In 1928 the nominee for President, availing himself of the 
courtesy which has been extended to nominees, picked a man for 
the chairmanship of our national committee in every way unsuit- 
able except for the choice of the candidate. The man had been 
a Republican and had never made any pretense at all of being 
a Democrat. In a campaign in which we all lent our best efforts 
Governor Smith was defeated. I will not take the trouble to re- 
count the inevitable debacle which happened to the Democratic 
Party in Missouri through our honest efforts to support the 
nominee. 

Many of us in Missouri were at that time so concerned about 
the election of Governor Smith that we did not stop for the 
moment to regard the fact that he had appointed as chairman 
of the national committee a sworn, notorious, and acknowledged 
henchman of the Du Ponts—John J. Raskob. We fought the 
fight for Governor Smith—a fight which many of us have reason 
to remember to the day of our death. 

With the defeat of Governor Smith every element of common 
decency would have dictated that Mr. Raskob should have retired 
as chairman of the Democratic National Committee. By his own 
confession he had never been a Democrat. By his own publica- 
tion he had in mind only to change the acknowledged and tra- 
ditional policy of the party. Yet he not only clung to his post 
in the party organization, but by loaning money from himself in 
his individual capacity to himself in his representative capacity 
for extravagant salaries to Jouett Shouse and others, he sought 
to create a situation where he could control the party. He was 
foolish enough to believe that by himself creating a situation 
where the party was in his al debt he could create a situ- 
ation-in which he could control the party policies and dictate the 
party nominee. He assumed that he had a mortgage on the 
Democratic Party, which under threat of foreclosure he could 
control at will. Under this assumed power he sought, a year and 
a half in advance of the national convention, to dictate a plat- 
form, and later he sought to use the position to which he was 
never entitled to defeat the overwhelming choice of the people 
for our party’s nomination. 

Because he had himself put the party in his personal debt he 
attempted to assume the role of dictator and selector of can- 
didates. His efforts in that regard should have convinced him that 
the Democratic Party is not for sale. He should have been able to 
recognize the fact that a party founded on principle, representing 
the hopes and aspirations of millions of his fellow citizens could 
not have its principles changed at his will by the mere act of his 
loaning money to himself in a temporary capacity which he never 
had any real right to occupy. Neither he nor his backers, the 
du Ponts, have ever had money enough to buy the Democratic 
Party. That party with its fundamental principles, its great 
traditions, is not for sale. When Mr. Raskob sought to foreclose 
his mortgage, he found that he had no control over the hearts 
and minds of millions who followed the teaching of Jefferson 
through principle. I thank God today that at last Mr. Ras- 
kob has been paid in full and that the boldest effort ever made 
in our history to buy a great party has completely failed. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was nominated and elected as President of the United 
States despite the efforts of Mr. Raskob and kindred chiselers, and 
he will be reelected in the same way by the overwhelming choice 
of the American people. 

But Mr. Raskob and the Messrs. Du Pont were not satisfied. 
They did not even after the 1932 election realize, and have not 
yet realized, that the American people do not intend to suffer 
the dictation of a group of munition makers, who in their swollen 
and ill-gotten profits due to war have assumed to regulate the 
policies of the Nation. 

They have proceeded to organize and finance a multitude of 
propaganda organizations for the purpose of hamstringing any 
effort on the part of the present administration toward reform. 
The American Liberty League, the Crusaders, the Farmers’ Inde- 
pendent Council (which does not number among its membership 
an actual farmer), the Sentinels of the Republic, and the recent 
Grass Roots Convention at Atlanta (one of the major jokes of our 
entire history) are major examples of their activity. What a 
travesty it is to have a under the auspices of the Du Ponts 
and Raskob held under the name of the Southern League for 
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Jeffersonian Democracy! It has been disclosed that almost the 
whole of the expense of that futile attempt to undermine the 
Democratic administration was borne by that noble brotherhood 
represented by Raskob and the Du Ponts. As the contributions 
to the various propaganda organizations have been disclosed we 
have found the Rockefellers and the Morgans in some but the 
Du Ponts and the delectable Raskob in practically all. 

So frequent has been the appearance of their names in the list 
of contributors for fake organizations that I am reminded of a 
story once told by Abraham Lincoln. He said that in the old days 
a country school was having a reading lesson from the only text 
which was available—the Bible. The lesson for the day was the 
story of the Hebrew children in the fiery furnace. When it came 
to the turn of one boy to read he caught a verse which contained 
the names Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. The boy stuttered 
badly in the pronunciation of the names and was sternly reproved 
by the teacher for unfamiliarity with his lesson. As the reading 
went around the class, a verse to each pupil, it came back to the 
boy with a verse which again contained the names of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, and again he made a sorry mess of his 
pronunciation and again was scolded by the teacher. As the read- 
ing started around again the boy counted ahead to see what verse 
he would catch the next time. Suddenly he burst into tears. 
“What in the world is the matter with you now?” asked the teacher. 
The boy replied, “Here come those three damned scoundrels back 
again.” And so whether we start with the American Liberty League 
or the Crusaders or the Farmers Independence Council or the Sen- 
tinels of the Republic or the National Economy League or the 
Southern League for Jeffersonian Democracy we find the Du Ponts 
and the Raskobs coming back again. Last year they contributed 
$270,000 out of the $480,000 expended by the American Liberty 
League in abuse of the President, including the $54,000 taken down 
by Jouett Shouse. 

Of course, the Morgan interests, who divided $30,000,000 amcng 
six or seven partners in 3 years for their efforts which contributed 
so much toward dragging us into the World War, could not be 
expected to approve the democratic policies of President Roosevelt 
in forcing the divorcement of the business of floating securities 
from the banking business. Of course, munitions makers who made 
hundreds of millions of dollars out of the agony of mankind dur- 
ing the period of the war cannot be expected to look with favor 
upon the wise and statesmanlike course of President Roosevelt in 
advocating a neutrality policy designed to keep us out of future 
wars and prevent profiteering by munitions makers. We glory in 
that fact. But when these same munitions makers come forward 
with their tear-rusted, blood-stained gold to try to set Jouett 
Shouse up as the political dictator of the country it is a spectacle 
to make the angels weep. And since the night of the “feast of 
Belshazzar” last winter, at which 12 Du Ponts by name and 7 
Du Pont “in-laws” sat at the same table to listen to Al Smith's 
speech, the prospect of the President’s reelection has become more 
certain day by day. 

I know that many of you are inclined to have feelings of bit- 
terness toward some of those whom we have been happy and 
proud to follow in other years. I urge you not to indulge that 
feeling. Let us think of them in their greatest years, of the gal- 
lant struggle that they made in former years in the interest of 
the people. It makes me think of a story that some of you have 
heard my father tell about an old fellow up in Pike County who 
was a mighty good man but who finally became very old and 
feeble and finally childish and despondent. At last he concluded 
that he had better commit suicide. So he went out to the barn 
and looked for something with which to hang himself and all he 
could find was an old blind bridle. He took the reins and threw 
them up over the rafters and tied them and got up on a box and 
stuck his head through the blind bridle and kicked the box out 
from under him. Just as he was about to pass out his son came 
and cut him down. The old man was dazed. He did not know 
where he was. He rubbed his eyes and said, “John, if you had 
left me alone a minute longer, I would have been in Heaven.” 
John said, “Yes; and wouldn’t you have cut a devil of a figure in 
Heaven looking through a blind bridle?” That is the same kind 
of a figure that Jim Reed and Al Smith are cutting in their present 
company. 

In the impending contest the Democratic administration will 
have the support of millions who formerly classed themselves as 
Republicans. No intelligent man has ever had any belief other 
than that as private citizens the rank and file of the Republican 
Party were just as patriotic, just as conscientious, and just as 
law-abiding as their Democratic neighbors. They were merely not 
so well-informed, which was the occasion of their voting the Re- 
publican ticket. And now, since the dreadful pass to which their 
policies had brought the Nation has caused concentration upon 
policies of government by many who formerly looked only for 
traditional party labels, millions who formerly called themselves 
Republicans have definitely and permanently aligned themselves 
with the Democratic Party. 

Millions of others, recognizing the need for reform but clinging 
precariously to their party ties, have demanded a complete refor- 
mation of the Republican Party. A year or so ago the Repub- 
lican National Committee drew up a declaration of principle 
which contained what the lawyers call a plea in confession and 
avoidance. They declared the pressing need of the day to be 
remedial social legislation. Yet by that very declaration they 
admitted that while in undisputed power for 12 long years they 
had failed and refused to enact any of the legislation which they 
now assert to be vital to the welfare of the country. They would 
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have the people believe that if again entrusted with power their 
conduct will be the diametric opposite of their course in the past. 

But the dominant group in the Republican Party is now, as it has 
always been, the reactionary group typified by such notable die- 
hards as Dave Reed and Ogden Mills, by Andy Mellon and Joe 
Grundy, by Dan Hastings, of Delaware, and Arthur Hyde, of Mis- 
souri, and by Herbert Hoover. The settled determination of the 
dominant “old guard” elements to return to the policies which 
proved so calamitous to the Nation is shown by their frantic efforts 
to select a candidate so colorless and so little known to the country 
that they hope to unite for him the jangling, discordant, and 
hopelessly antagonistic forces which make up the opposition to 
President Roosevelt. 

The Democratic Party appeals to people of the United States 
upon its record of achievement since the 4th of March 1933. I 
consider one of the greatest declarations of the President his state- 
ment a few days ago in Baltimore, when, in direct contrast to the 
drifting, do-nothing, let-nature-take-its-course theories of Mr. 
Hoover, he said that “we should do something; if it is successful, 
do it some more; if it does not succeed, abandon it and do some- 
thing else; but do something.” 

That there has been great progress toward recovery cannot be 
denied. As a matter of fact, some of those who are now loudest in 
criticism of Mr. Roosevelt 3 years ago were desperate and hopeless, 
urgently imploring the Government to do something to aid them. 
They have profited along with the rest of the country in the 
progress toward recovery. 

The difference between the theory of Mr. Hoover and that of Mr. 
Roosevelt has been the difference between indolently sinking lower 
in the slough of despond and manfully struggling back to recovery. 
That divergence is emphasized in the change of policy from letting 
agriculture steadily drift to perdition to taking vigorous measures 
which have increased the national income of agriculture two and 
one-half fold. Even though the Supreme Court did declare uncon- 
stitutional the first act passed in aid of agriculture, the principle of 
restoring parity of purchasing power to the American farmer has 
been established, and the Democratic Party is committed to 
establishing that parity within the Constitution. 

The contrast between the policies of Hoover and Roosevelt is 
again shown in the difference between Hoover’s course in allow- 
ing our banking system, carrying the savings and hopes of millions 
of our citizens, to drift into unnecessary wreck and bankruptcy 
and that of Mr. Roosevelt in bravely setting up a deposit-insur- 
ance system which, without substantial cost to the Government, 
has restored confidence and been so successful that it has pro- 
tected the savings and working capital of our people without the 
loss of a penny of deposits since its establishment. Such a meas- 


ure put into effect 2 years before would have saved billions to 


the American people and prevented the depth of the depression. 

The contrast in the theory and practice of Hoover and Roosevelt 
is illustrated once more in the difference between Hoover’s policy 
of ruining our foreign trade by constantly inviting retaliation by 
piling up additions to already excessive tariff duties and that of 
Roosevelt in carefully and systematically restoring markets for the 
products of our farms and factories through reciprocal-trade 
agreements without substantially injuring any national interest. 
It is again set out in the fact of Hoover's dogged adherence to his 
theory of “rugged individualism”, with its inevitable corollary, that 
labor must bear the brunt of every depression and the attitude 
of Roosevelt under which labor has attained to the best status in 
our history. It was shown again in the deadly parallel of the 
course of Hoover’s complacence in permitting the bogus inflation 
of stock-market values leading to the crash of 1929 and Roose- 
velt’s sturdy policy of sponsoring and promoting legislation to 
make such operations impossible in the future. 

Thomas Jefferson once said: “Lay down true principles and 
adhere to them inflexibly. Do not be frightened into their sur- 
render by the alarms of the timid or the croaking of wealth 
against the ascendency of the people.” To this dictum of the 
great Virginian the Roosevelt administration has adhered and 
will adhere. Again Jefferson said: “The only orthodox object of 
the institution of government is to secure the greatest degree of 
happiness possible to the general mass of those associated under 
it.” To the accomplishment of that object President Roosevelt 
and the Democratic Congress are devoting themselves without 
stint. 

I say again that the Democratic Party submits its case upon its 
record of achievement. The test of the pudding is in the eating. 
The test of this administration must be the effect of its enact- 
ments upon the well-being of the country. And that must come 
back to a comparison between conditions as they were in March 
1933 and conditions as they are today. The struggle is between 
Roosevelt and reaction, and reaction spells chaos. 


THE DRAMA OF CONSERVATION—ADDRESS BY HON. 
MAVERICK 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the subject The 
Drama of Conservation, delivered by Hon. Maury MAVERICK, 
Member of the House of Representatives from Texas, before 
the Virginia State Planning Board on May 5, 1936, at 
Richmond, Va. 
This meeting of the Virginia State Planning Board was on 
national conservation, in which the American Planning and 
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Civic Association, the American Society of Planning Officials, 
and the American City Planning Institute cooperated. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PLANNING Is NECESSARY TO PRESERVE COUNTRY 


Fellow Americans, I appreciate the fine introduction of your 
toastmaster, Hon. Morton L. Wallerstein, who is district chairman 
of the National Resources Committee and chairman of the Vir- 
ginia State Planning Board. I like to speak in Virginia be- 
cause people always give me such wonderful introductions. 
For instance, Mr. Wallerstein made me commander of the Twenty- 
eighth Infantry, during the war, thereby promoting me to a colonel. 
[Laughter.] I was only a lieutenant. And besides, he made me 
a hero. It’s great to be a hero, although you never can plan for 
sure whether you will come out with a couple of legs missing, 
or blind—or missing altogether. Anyhow, I appreciate the intro- 
duction. 

Only 10 percent of this audience are Virginians, but you must 
know that a Virginian is always proud of a Virginian, and my first 
name is “Maury.” Governor George C. Peery, who preceded me, also 
had some nice things to say, but I regret to find that Mr. Waller- 
stein’s people have only been in Virginia some 111 years, and the 
Governor’s people only some 150 to 200 years—which means that 
they are mere newcomers, because my people have been here— 
I do not remember exactly—but something like from 250 to 300 
years. [Laughter.] 

You must forgive me for meandering a little about ancestors: 
First, because I am not too well informed on the technique of 
conservation, and because ancestors work right in with the subject 
of conservation, anyhow. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, FATHER OF LIBERTY AND CONSERVATION 


I say this because every demagogue trying to attract attention, 
or every reactionary trying to make money without respect to 
the public welfare, is using the name of Thomas Jefferscn at 
will, trying to make a Liberty Leaguer out of him. [Laughter.] 
Thomas Jefferson was no reactionary, no selfish citizen, no Liberty 
Leaguer. [Applause.] 

The reactionaries and Liberty Leaguers, and that same stupid 
class that always generally succeeds in wrecking some nation, 
have pulled his corpse out of the grave and have tried to drape 
his bones with the royal purple of reactionaryism, but I think 
they will fail. Of course, Thomas Jefferson was a believer in in- 
dividual literty—civil, religious, and academic—he believed in the 
utmost liberty of intellect and spirit. But let us remember he 
was the first mar in America who advocated plowing on contours, 
conservation, reforestation, and the preservation of our natural 
resources. Not only that, but he advocated farm cooperatives— 
and some people tell us that that is some terrible form of socialisin. 

Yet neither Thomas Jefferson nor any man then living could 
have foretold the tremendously changed conditions in the United 
States of America today. And, of course, he did not have the 
integrated ideas of today on the subject of planning and conserva- 
tion by all our governmental units, but he did have the idea of 
conservation within the limits of science of that day. 

He thought, and so expressed himself even before the Louisiana 
Purchase, that there was enough land to last our people forever. 
And then, as President, he made the Louisiana Purchase and 
thought for sure that the day would never come when there 
would be a shortage of land. He did it just like in the old days 
when a Texan would go out and get ten or twenty thousand acres 
more land, feeling sure that the ranch business would go on 
prosperously forever and that the trail up to Abilene, Kans., 
would always be roaring with the cloven hoofs of cattle. But in 
that thought Jefferson was mistaken, just like the early cattlemen 
of Texas. 

So I have only this to say: We who are Americans have an 
“important mission”, or else, to put it in plain American language, 
a big job to save our country. Most of you in this audience know 
that cities and metropolitan areas and States must be planned 
with all the tremendous problems of roads, highways, bridges, 
homes, apartment houses, business buildings, sanitation—every- 
thing. You all know that our resources are in extremely bad 
shape. So let us all quit making reactionaries out of our ancestor's 
and do what they did—think for ourselves, be democratic, and 
plan and coordinate our country so that it will be a decent place 
in which to live. [Applause.] 

So when we talk about planning and conservation let us talk 
about it in such a way that we come to certain logical conclu- 
sions, upon which we can act intelligently. Let us go into a 
labyrinth of thought, and if this labyrinth of thought brings us 
to certain conclusions, then let us accept those conclusions 
without fear. In this adventure will come all of our concepts 
of the Declaration of Independence, the theories of our fore- 
fathers, the interpretation of the Constitution, our opinions on 
the Supreme Court, everything. But we need not go into all this 
intricate phraseology and thought; let us think only of the 
simple necessity of the preservation of a free country to live in, 
with a free people in it, and with the people in possession of 
their God-given resources. 


NATURAL RESOURCES BELONG TO PEOPLE 


I started out my first premise by saying that the natural 
resources of Amcrica are the heritage of the whole Nation, or 
the people as a whole, and should be conserved and utilized for 
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the benefit of all the people. I deny no man the right to his 
ambition, or his individuality. But I deny to every man in 
America any right to destroy any portion of the natural re- 
sources, or to so plan his business or industry as to be a danger 
to the health and lives of his fellow citizens. The gains of our 
dem in civilization and culture are essentially mass gains. 
If you don’t believe that, I am sure you will understand that 
the losses of our democracy in the matter of our natural 
resources are essentially mass losses. 

Let me be more specific: If in a certain section of the country 
we destroy the natural resources and there come great floods or 
dust storms, then the people as a whole suffer the result of all this 
destruction. Therefore, we should not let a few people or any num- 
ber of people destroy these resources, but the resources should be 
protected for the general welfare. 

There can be no logical, constitutional, patriotic, or sensible 
denial of this. Yet in the past, when efforts have been made to 
put these principles into living facts, a multitude of pretexts and 
evasions and obstacles have been advanced. We cannot stay prog- 
ress—or, rather, we should not do it. Nature is the servant of man— 
or, again, she should be the servant of man. Our natural resources, 
properly conserved, are limitless—why shouldn’t we take a limit- 
less advantage? There is absolutely no excuse for the senseless, 
savage, and brutal exploitation which has defaced many pages in 
our national history. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT STARTS IDEA OF CONSERVATION 


I have been interested in conservation for a few years, and do 
not know as much as those who are in this audience about its 
technical aspects. But I can remember in the old days when 
Gifford Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt and the others were 
making a good fight against great odds in the matter of conser- 
vation. I remember then the discussions about saving our forests, 
our rivers, our hills, and valleys—that was 25 or 30 years ago, but 
since then we have destroyed untold natural wealth. In fact, all 
that Teddy Roosevelt accomplished was to save a little, build an 
idea, and have it as a matter of record that we were really destroy- 
ing our natural resources, and ourselves. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT REALLY ACCOMPLISHING CONSERVATION 


And now, at this time, Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Govern- 
ment are starting all over again a policy of conservation with 
intelligent zeal and real convictions. [Applause.] I do not say this 
as a Democrat, because I dislike party platitudes as much as any- 
one. However, it is a matter of fact that a great work has been 
begun in this country, “Planning” may sound odious to some— 
but that is now possible through various agencies of Government. 
And I see no reason why we should not “plan” to prevent dust 
storms, floods, diseases—and save our country. 

Now that a large body of public opinion is alert, let us, as Ameri- 
cans, make a clean breast of the fact that for years the attempt 
to execute even rudimentary conservation policies was jeered as 
visionary or banished as a threat to individual liberties. The recent 
floods and dust storms have shocked and appalled the whole country, 


LET US PLAN AGAINST DUST STORMS AND FLOODS 


Now what are we going to do about it? Are we going to stop 
the dust storms and the floods? The answer is that we must; we 
have to do it. And the reason is that we cannot do as we used to 
do and exist. We cannot move West nor go to a foreign country. 
We must stay in our own country and conserve it. We must stay in 
the big city and make it livable. 

Generally we have almost broken down the natural “plan” in 
America. Now it must be restored. It is of little use to rehabilitate 
and conserve our lands if we cannot thereby improve the condition 
of human beings. Therefore, the final and most significant element 
to be considered is neither land nor water but the people who live 
on the land and are dependent on the water. 

I have recited these facts because the use and control of our 
natural resources presents a bewildering array of problems, some 
technical, some economic, some social, some legal and consti- 
tutional, in which, without a guiding master-plan we would in- 
evitably lose our way, The vastness of the country, the wide 
range of climate and topography, the abrupt seasonal changes, 
our inherited prejudices all tend to make the formulation of a 
national policy difficult. But nothing short of a national policy 
can deal effectively with conditions. 

The task of making and out such a policy will involve 
many agencies. It will take a long time. It will demand the 
highest order of patriotism, statesmanship, and skill. 

T. V. A. EXAMPLE OF PROFITABLE PLANNING 


Now let me bring together the different ends of the threads 
and make something of a conclusion. In many of these things 
our inherited ideas, our ideas of government, may clash with the 
principle of saving our own lives. But, I hold that individuality 
should not go to the extent of destroying the country. I should 
like to see a man make all the money he wants to make, but not 
at the expense of the natural resources or the general welfare of 
the people. 

Let me take a particular case on which we may base some con- 
clusions, the Tennessee Valley Authority. There is where dams 
are built—where power can be produced cheaply (if we have as 
much sense as the Canadians, and I think we have)—-where there 
is a coordinated plan of conservation. Now, a dam is built. The 
water backs up. The water begins to pour over. ’ 

Now the question is, should the Government steal this water 
from its own people and give it to some private monopoly in order 
that they may exploit the people, or should the Government take 
advantage of the water which God let fall from the skies and 
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use that for the benefit of the people of the United States and to 
help pay for the project? I hold unalterably to the latter view. 


NO FASCISM OR COMMUNISM; BUT SOMETIMES GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Now let me state a conclusion: The people of this country will 
not accept the regimentation of fascism or communism. The people 
will, however, find it necessary to conserve their own natural re- 
sources. This will necessitate, when it comes to matters which 
solely concern the public welfare, the Government having sufficient 
power to accomplish the purposes. Sometimes it means govern- 
ment—National, State, or local—ownership. Remember that, from 
a legal viewpoint, a drop of water which falls in Idaho goes all the 
way through its course down the Mississippi Valley into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Through its course it does not worry about city, county, 
State, or National lines, about Governors, Congressmen, or even 
judges of the Supreme Court. Some of the water even flows from 
Canada. No water cares anything for our courts and cannot be cited 
for contempt, or at least water or nature does not obey. 

With this in view, let us get back to the T. V. A. It concerns six 
or seven States. It would be utterly impossible to have the various 
units in there to make contracts and treaties in order to accomplish 
these purposes. Therefore, the only way this great plan of conser- 
vation and cheap power can be accomplished is through the Fed- 
eral Government. If our Government does not do it, it will not be 
done. 





NATIONAL PLAN NECESSARY FOR STATES 


Now I presume that there are many here who will say that I 
am making a speech for a strong centralized government. I am 
not doing so. I am saying that the Federal Government should 
have the necessary power to have a coordinated plan, and that 
the work of the different States should be done by those different 
States. Various State planning boards will have plenty to do; in 
fact, they will have too much to do, and the Federal Government 
has neither the time nor the inclination to take any of their 
powers away from them. And yet, I am perfectly frank in saying 
that I do not believe that any State should have a right to destroy 
another State either with its flow of water, its dust storms, or 
the effect that it may have on another. 

We are in the most primitive state of national planning. 
People are afraid to use the word “plan.” It’s supposed to be 
radical or something bad. But in order to accomplish anything 
in the conservation of natural resources, we must start somewhere. 
The first thing we must do is to enlarge the work that has already 
been established by the National Resources Committee. As you 
know, the National Resources Committee is appointed by the 
President and has no independent statutory standing. I have 
introduced a bill known as the “national resources board bill”, 
which provides for the statutory creation of a permanent board. 
I want the board to be, and I am sure you want it to be, a per- 
manent national institution which will study our natural re- 
sources, collect data, and prepare programs according to the hear- 
ings on the bill “as may be helpful to a planned development and 
use of land, wind, water, and other national resources and such 
related subjects as may be referred to it by the President.” 

HISTORY OF NATIONAL RESOURCES BOARD 


Let me tell you about the National Resources Committee. It 
and its predecessors, the National Planning Board and the Na- 
tional Resources Board, have brought together for the first time 
exhaustive studies and plans for public works, land use, water use, 
minerals, and other related subjects in relation to each other and 
to national planning. These reports provide a sound basis for 
effective conservation. 

When I came to Congress the first Government publication sent 
me was this report of the National Resources Board. I believe it 
is by far the most important work done by any Government agency 
and probably one of the most effective. I became interested in the 
National Resources Board report because it brought together ma- 
terial on national policy or national planning that had not been 
put in one place since Theodore Roosevelt's Commission on Country 
Life got out their report in 1909. I set about to find out what 
kind of people were working on the report and what they were 
driving at. 

First of all, I found out it was a nonpartisan effort, and that the 
men who were responsible for making this plan for the better use 
of our land and water resources were Frederic A. Delano, Charles 
E. Merriam, and Wesley C. Mitchell. Dr. Mitchell and Dr. Merriam 
had previously been working on President Hoover’s Committee on 
Recent Social Trends; in fact, they were chairman and vice chair- 
man of that committee. So in this work they were just carrying 
out what they had started some years before. 

Back in 1929 Mr. Frederic Delano, through the Federated Soci- 
eties on Planning and Parks, got out a book on “What About the 
Year 2000?” That book stated in concise and interesting form the 
problem of making the best use of our land. Mr. Delano and his 
coworkers were interested in this planning work as a continuing 
inventory of our natural resources and a constant readjustment of 
our policies to meet emerging problems. The planning work that 
they have been doing is a job that does not get finished with just 
one report or with two reports. It must be continued as long as 
we have a country. 

ICKES ENCOURAGES DECENTRALIZATION AND STATE BOARDS 


The second thing I found out about this National Resources 
Board was that they not only talked about decentralization of 
planning, but they practiced it. 

With Secretary Ickes’ belp, back in November 1933, they sug- 
gested to the Governors of the various States that each State 
ought to have a planning agency to think about what was going 
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to happen to the resources of the State. The Resources Board 
agreed to help by assigning specialists and consultants to these 
State planning boards. When they started this idea there were 
one or two States where some work of this sort had gotten under 
way—in Iowa and in New York, for instance. Now there are 46 
State planning boards, and 32 of these boards have laws behind 
This National Resources Com- 
Now they are 
encouraging the State boards to get the cities and counties to 
thinking about their future, following the example of what has 
been done in county planning in California and the rural zoning 
work that has been going on in Wisconsin. There are three or 
four hundred of these county planning boards in this country, 


them to make them permanent. 
mittee has done all that in a little over 2 years. 


and over 800 city and town planning boards. 


The third thing I found out about this report on the national 
resources was that it represented a real cooperative job by a 
great many different bureaus of the Government—that they did 
not just go out and duplicate what a lot of other people were 
They got the people with experience—the people who 
knew—in different bureaus to get together and to put all of 


doing. 


their material in one report. 


They have followed up this cooperative work through contin- 
uing committees on land and water and other things, which have 


helped to prevent competition in the purchase of land by differ- 
ent Government bureaus, and more recently to coordinate proj- 


ects for drainage and storage of water to avoid conflicts between 
and other 


The Resources Committee is showing us a way to get 


the wildlife interests and the agricultural, power, 
groups. 
results without interfering with bureau activities. 


It is to assure the continuance of these valuable efforts that 
I introduced in Congress the bill I just mentioned to make this 


National Resources Committee a permanent and continuing body. 
Such a body will take a long-range view of the entire national 
problem and will apply the highest engineering and technical 
knowledge to the reorganization of our natural resources. 


ARE WE TO LIVE LIKE CHINESE COOLIES? 


And all this should be done not as an end in itself but as a 
means of decreasing the burdens imposed on the average citizen, 
raising the living standards of the Nation, and enhancing the well- 
being of all Americans. And when I say Americans, I mean it! If 
we keep on going, we'll be like a hive of Chinese coolies. We might 
as well admit the fact, according to the situation of our natural 
resources today and our lack of conservation, that our standard of 
living is slipping. We of course have electric lights, automobiles, 
and fine roads and apartment houses in different places; but the 
country is blowing and washing away and we have certain large 
groups of our citizens who have a lower standard of living than 
many Americans who lived from fifty to a hundred years ago. 

Thus we should proceed from the viewpoint of intelligent, human, 
and natural conservation and planning, both within and without 
Congress—that is, in the cities and States, our business relations, 
our human relations, our clubs and societies, everywhere. And 
along with this, I think we should support a statutory continuance 
of the National Resources Committee. This will not come without 
effort, and I mean great effort. That’s because people talk about 
bureaus when it isn’t an additional bureau, and isn’t going to 
cost any more than it does now. 

As a matter of fact, it’s going to save the country if estab- 
lished—and if we carry on intelligently. So let me talk about 
this National Resources Board in a legislative way: 

At this point let me “coordinate” a few conclusions, and then 
let’s talk about what we’re going to do about it. 

The first conclusion is that we should not let our prejudices, 
however dear they may be to our hearts, keep us from realizing 
the public necessity of conservation. Many of you are technical 
men, engineers, professional planners—I am an elected public 
official and, for all I know, you probably call me a “politician.” 
So in abandoning your inherited prejudices—if you have any— 
you may also find it a good thing to cooperate with elected public 
officials toward the end of effectuating something really worth 
while. 

Second, an immediate objective is the adoption of a coordinated 
national plan with a proper decentralization for smaller units, and 
as a first step in the realization of this the National Resources 
Board bill must be adopted by Congress. 

Third, the most important thing is to have a correct mental 
attitude on the subject of “planning.” The word is woefully mis- 
understood and widely distorted. It does not mean destruction, 
anarchy, and the end of the world. It means the opposite—the 
practical, orderly, and far-sighted use of what God gave us. But 
by pernicious propaganda and misrepresentation it has a sinister 
meaning. Opponents of conservation and planning are generally 
persons who have some interest in some speculative enterprise 
which will bring a profit out of the natural resources. The public 
must know this. 

I have stated three conclusions briefly. They are, to repeat, 
leave off your prejudices and cooperate with your elected officials; 
put over the Resources Board bill; and let the public know what 
“planning” and “conservation” really mean. 

Now let's keep those in mind. 


CONGRESS RESPECTS INTELLIGENT PUBLIC OPINION 


All right, let’s get to the practical things. A session of Con- 
gress immediately preceding a national election is, of course, 
not such an opportune time to press a measure like this. It’s 
too easy for opponents to yell about “more Government interfer- 
ence”, “paternalism”, “bureaucracy”, and so on, and it’s not good 
manners of me to suggest that you “write your Congressmen.” 
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ers are brilliant young men rather clever in devising phrases, none 


Republican “brain trust” to supply the ghosts with facts and views 
for better Republican propaganda. 
for the highest office in the Republic speak for themselves? Is 
it because they do not dare? Or is it because they have nothing 
but shrieks to utter? I would remind them that Abraham Lin- 
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But I do say this: You have been doing a good piece of work 
in your various capacities and in your various organizations and 
you must get in the fight publicly and politically, yourselves, with 
your own courage and your own minds. Hence, you must create 
public opinion so that public opinion will know and you must 
also discuss this either personally or by letter with your Con- 
gressmen—and back them up and give them courage to do this. 
To put isolated pressure on a Congressman is useless, but to have 
him understand an intelligent plan, with the backing of public 
opinion, is another thing. 


LET’S DRAMATIZE OUR PEACEFUL FIGHT! 


Now, here are some other things you can do. I have seen a lot 
of your State reports. They are about this thick. [Mr. Maverick 
held up two fingers, indicating about 2 inches thick.] You start 
out by trying to tell a story from the beginning like an old English 
novel and it’s tiresome and unreadable. We should get out shorter 
reports, much shorter; we should have a foreword, heads and sub- 
heads, colored drawings that mean something, so that the average 
man can understand it without going crazy over hideous black 
statistics that blur your eyes and confuse your thoughts. Some of 
the stuff you get out goes to the ashcan, where it belongs, or to 
the statisticians who make your statistics and who are the only 
ones who can possibly understand it. 

So my final message to you is that we must dramatize this 
battle to save the natural resources. We must put color in it and 
organize, and make the game worth fighting for. You can always 
put color in a war, where people are killing each other and destroy- 
ing each other and their resources. It looks like we ought to have 
sense enough to make a colorful fight for the preservation of 
human and natural resources and for making this a decent country 
in which to live. Fellow Americans, that’s our job and let’s go to 
it. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR CROSS, OF CONNECTICUT, AT DINNER TO 
POSTMASTER GENERAL FARLEY 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by 
Hon, Wilbur L. Cross, Governor of Connecticut, at a dinner 
given in honor of the Postmaster General, Hon. James A. 
Farley, at the Hartford Club, in Hartford, Conn., on the 
evening of May 6, 1936. 
_ There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Democrats, where is the man or woman 
who, looking over this vast audience filling every available room in 
this club, can have any doubt about how the election in Connecti- 
cut is going in November? You men and women and those whom 
you represent in every part of the State have it in your power to 
win Connecticut for Franklin D. Roosevelt and the entire State 
ticket. If Connecticut is lost, the ignominy will rest upon you 
and me. 

I welcome here tonight Postmaster General Farley as the repre- 
sentative of President Roosevelt. I welcome also our Representa- 
tivés in the two Houses of Congress who have found it possible to 
be here. Let it not be forgotten that the two Senators from 
Connecticut are Democrats for the first time in more than a half 
century; nor that four of Connecticut’s Members in the House of 
Representatives are Democrats also. I congratulate them all on 
the conspicuous part they have played in national legislation since 
their election. 

Here in the comparative quiet of Connecticut, away from the 
Washington strife, broken only by visits to various parts of the 
country, I have been able to keep close watch on the political 
campaign as it has been developing. Nothing else has gratified me 
so much as to see the gradual return to prosperous days such as 
we have been dreaming of since the inauguration of President 
Roosevelt. It is a conservative estimate to say that our business is 
back to where it was in 1930, and that in some lines it has reached 
the magnitude of 1929 on what appears to be a more secure basis. 

It is clear that the Republicans began their campaign 6 months 
too early, with the result that it has already completely collapsed. 
It is now degenerating into shrieks of despair. The Republicans 
have proposed no measures of a constructive character. In this 
respect they are silent. They have confined themselves to criticism 
of details of the policies of the Democratic Party, but they have 
proposed no substitutes. They cannot propose substitutes, for 
they have none. So they are forced to shriek to save themselves. 

You recall how they shrieked over the President’s “brain trust.” 
Now they have formed one of their own. But they do not like 
the word “brain” or “brains.” So they call their brain trust a 
research division of the national Republican committee, presided 
over by Henry P. Fletcher, the chairman. For a time the Repub- 
licans thought that they needed no brains to help them out. 
They relied upon ghost writers flitting through their offices to sup- 
ply them with material for shrieking. Some of these ghost writ- 


of which, however, have stuck with the public. What has been 
lacking in them is an understanding of the significance of recent 
political and economic history. Hence the imperative need of the 


Why do not the candidates 
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coln, when he had a speech to make, retired to his attic alone | Kansas, appears to be ahead in the race for the nomination for 


and wrote it. The attic was not haunted by ghosts. 

Chairman Fietcher insists that the Republican “brain trust” is 
different from the Democratic “brain trust.” He is correct. 

When Mr. Roosevelt became President, he was faced with an 
economic and financial collapse more devastating than any other 
that had ever occurred in our history. His problem was the restora- 
tion of our economic equilibrium and the preservation during this 
process of the physical, mental, and moral welfare of the under- 
privileged people of the country. It was a tremendous problem. He 
called in for his assistance groups of brilliant men and women, 
many of them young men and women. 

The realm of the social sciences is vague. There are few or no 
definite lines that guarantee success. There was nothing for 
President Roosevelt to do except to try out one plan after another 
and to eliminate eventually such as did not promise success. It 
was, as he himself has implied, a process of trial and error. The 
Republicans would judge him by such errors as may have been 
made. The proper judgment should be based upon all his plans 
taken together. So judged it must be conceded that they have 
done the business. We have moved far out of the depression, and 
the morale of the people has been maintained. 

Mr. Fletcher does not claim for his division of research anything 
more than a means for turning out propaganda against the so-called 
New Deal. It is composed, with one or two exceptions, of men who 
are bitterly opposed to the New Deal. It is their function to dis- 
cover flaws in the New Deal for syndicated articles in the news- 
papers, for ghost writers, and for candidates for office who are in 
desperate need of such assistance in writing their political speeches. 
Nothing, however, is to see the light unless it is “timely”, which 
is the same as saying that anything favorable to the New Deal 
is to be suppressed. The motive is purely political. The Republican 
“brain trust” is thus already thoroughly discredited before getting 
a start on its discoveries. 

Just now the Revublicans are playing upon the fears of the 
people. Their shrieks are very loud. We are, they say, in the midst 
of an enormous credit inflation which must inevitably result in 
direct inflation of the currency. One thing seems to be forgotten. 
It is that there has been set up in the revision of the Federal Re- 
serve Act a mechanism of control which was absent at the time of 
the credit inflation leading to the explosion of 1929. 

Talk about inflation comes with poor grace from the Republicans. 
In my brief lifetime there have been two immense inflations, both 
of which occurred when the Republicans were in power. The first 
was a direct inflation of the currency initiated during the Civil 
War the advice of Abraham Lincoln and bringing financial 
disaster in the following decade. The old greenbacks with which 
the country was then flooded depreciated to the point where it took 
two dollar bills to get a gold dollar. It is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the filth of that old paper money, much of which wore 
out passing from hand to hand and so was never redeemed. 

The question arose whether this paper money was a legal tender 
in the settlement of domestic debts. A decision of the Supreme 
Court declared that it was not a legal tender. The next step was for 
the Republicans to enlarge by two the membership in the Supreme 
Court by the appointment of men who could be trusted to declare 
the greenbacks a legal tender. By this maneuver the Supreme 
Court of the United States became an adjunct of the Republican 
Party. The prestige which it lost was not regained until the advent 
of Grover Cleveland. 

You all remember the inflation of credit during the Coolidge and 
Hoover administrations. All attempts at control were feeble. The 
bubble should have burst in 1927. But it was delayed until 1929 by 
an inflation which mounted beyond all bounds except the blue sky. 
Instead of an attempt to control credit, Mr. Hoover and his Con- 
gress gave their attention to a revision of the tariff, which extended 
over a long period of dickering lasting 15 months. On the other 
hand, one of the first things accomplished by the present adminis- 
tration was a revision of the Federal Reserve Act for the purpose of 
preventing an explosion like the one in 1929. 

This is the record of the Republican Party, now engaged in 
shrieks against a possible inflation of the currency and an imagi- 
nary for the Supreme Court of the United States. 

What troubles the Republicans most is the restoration of pros- 
perity under Democratic auspices. This prosperity they are not vet 
ready to concede in spite of the trade news anyone may read in the 
newspapers every day. They are trying to convince manufacturers, 
merchants, and farmers that there has been no permanent recovery; 
that it is all an illusion. 

Within the last fortnight Senator Dickmson, of Iowa, addressing 
the Senate, expressed alarm over the increased manufacture and 
sale of canned dog food, which may be purchased in groceries and 
drug stores where food for humans is sold. According to the statis- 
tics, this increased sale cannot be accounted for by any “sudden 
rise in the birth rate in dogdom.” His conclusion is that about 20 
percent of all the canned dog food now manufactured is eaten by 
humans. This, in his view, is undeniable evidence that the depres- 
sion is yet with us. Or, to put it another way, the policy of the 
present Democratic administration has forced great masses of 
people to feed on stuff fit only for dogs. It would seem as if the 
time had come for the Republican organization to put an end to 
rresponsible talk and to tell the people what the Republicans 
would do were they in power. The time has come for something 
more than shrieks. 

An urgent need of the Republicans is a leader. Where is he? 
They got Harding out of the Middle West. So they are again look- 
ing there for another. At the present moment Governor Landon, of 





President. One of his qualifications for the office, it is proclaimed, 
is his ability to balance the budget in a State where the constitu- 
tion requires that expenditures must not exceed income. In one 
or more counties of Kansas it was necessary, in order to balance the 
budget, to close the schools. The Federal Government stepped in 
and opened the schools. Who deserves the praise—Governor Landon 
or President Roosevelt? 

Another qualification of Governor Landon is his fight for national 
prohibition down to the last ditch after the struggle had been 
given up by President Hoover. It is conceded by the Republicans 
that national prohibition cannot be made a political issue again 
till 1944. But, it is argued, it would be well to begin to build up 
@ popular demand for the restoration of the eighteenth amend- 
ment now, for it will take at least 8 years to do the job. There 
is danger that Governor Landon may fail his party. According to 
the newspapers, some months ago a group of Republican wets in 
Chicago took the alarm and visited Governor Landon. They came 
away feeling better than when they arrived, convinced that pro- 
hibition was with him only a political matter, in no sense a 
personal concern. 


THEORY AND PROGRESS OF RECOVERY PROGRAM—ADDRESS BY HON. 
M. S. ECCLES 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the REcorp an address on the Theory and 
Progress of the Recovery Program, delivered by Hon. Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, Chairman, Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, at the Conference on Debt Taxation and 
Inflation, held at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City on 


May 8, 1936. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
THE PROBLEM IN 1933 


As one who has followed with keen interest the comprehensive 
program adopted 3 years ago to bring about recovery, I should like 
to attempt to explain my understanding of developments since it 
was adopted and how, in my view, it may achieve and maintain the 
complete restoration which we all desire. 

Let me first direct your attention to the conditions prevailing in 
1932 and early 1933, and to that most fundamental of all economic 
data, the national income. The national income, which was esti- 
mated at more than eighty billions in 1929, had shrunk to half that 
amount by 1932. The annual buying power and debt-paying ca- 
pacity of the community, therefore, had been reduced by more than 
forty billions. The problem of recovery was to raise that national 
income to above its 1929 level, which could only be brought about 
by the Government undertaking activities and expenditures which 
private enterprise was not in a position to undertake. How could 
it be accomplished? 

Leaving aside plans which involved fundamental and far-reaching 
changes in our whole economic organization, the solutions offered 
to the country in 1933 were of two main types. On the one hand 
there were those who contended that all that was needed was the 
restoration of confidence. They insisted that it was essential to 
balance the Budget; that the gold standard must be retained at 
all costs; that no legislation disturbing to business should be en- 
acted. On the other hand there were those who, like myself, felt 
that recovery in the present situation could only be achieved by 
bold and aggressive intervention by the Government, largely 
through underpinning the entire private-credit structure, which 
had collapsed, and undertaking to restore purchasing power through 
relief, public expenditures, and other measures. 

I think the hope of success by the former method rested on 
faith rather than logic. After all, a budgetary surplus did not pre- 
vent the downturn in 1929; a balanced Budget in 1930 did not 
prevent an acceleration of the decline. Not only were we on the 
gold standard in those years but gold was flowing in steadily. 
Efforts to balance the Budget in 1931 and 1932, maintenance of the 
gold standard, and the absence of reform legislation did not prevent 
us from descending to lower and yet lower economic depths. What 
reason was there for thinking that factors which failed to prevent 
or check the downturn would in themselves lead to an upturn? 


THE QUESTION OF CONFIDENCE 


Looking at this question of confidence a little more closely, let 
us try to see exactly what conditions are necessary for its estab- 
lishment. With the national buying power cut in half, the demand 
for goods of all kinds was reduced accordingly. Industry as a 
whole possessed more than enough equipment to satisfy the cur- 
rent demand. What does confidence mean in conditions such as 
these? Does it not mean confidence that increased expenditure 
on plant, equipment, and inventory will be profitable? What busi- 
nessman would have added to his plant, when he already possessed 
@ great amount of excess capacity, merely because he read that 
the Budget had been balanced? It is difficult to understand why 
people would be expected to invest money in new enterprise when 
existing investments were becoming less profitable every day. It 
should not require any great insight to understand that a reduc- 
tion of Government expenditures, while everybody else as a matter 
of self-protection was being forced to reduce expenditures, could 
only accentuate the processes of deflation by reducing buying 
power. An increase in tax rates at such a time would have had a 
deflationary effect to the extent that they reduced expenditures 
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that otherwise would be made, and would consequently have 
yielded little, if any, additional revenue. 

A belief that industry would have voluntarily entered upon cap- 
ital expenditures in 1933 if the Government had restricted its 
expenditures and raised taxes is unrealistic to the highest degree. 
It displays an utter miscomprehension of the considerations that 
influence a businessman in planning expenditures. There must 
be reason to believe that capital expenditures can be profitably 
made before they are undertaken. This profitable outlook existed 
at the bottom of the depression in but few industries, such as 
brewing, distilling, and gold mining. In these industries plant 
expenditures actually occurred and an abundance of capital was 
readily available. Why? Because there was confidence—that is, 
an expectation that funds could be profitably invested in these 
industries—which had been renewed by repeal of prohibition and 
the premium on gold. 

What was the opportunity generally throughout the country for 
profitable investment in new enterprise? Throughout industry 
there was excess capacity in relations to consumer buying power, 
nor was there any inducement for residential construction so long 
as it was cheaper to rent or buy than it was to build. 


THE THEORY OF THE RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Obviously, what was needed to absorb excess capacity generally 
was an increased demand arising from increased consumer buying 
power. And here, it seems to me, is the crux of the matter. In- 
creased demand could come about only as a result of increased 
incomes; and increased incomes depended upon increased dis- 
bursements by industry or by Government or by both. As far as 
industry was concerned, it was being forced, in self-preservation, to 
reduce wages and expenditures of all kinds, thus rapidly increas- 
ing the number of unemployed, further shrinking consumer buying 
power and accelerating the deflationary forces which threatened 
complete collapse of the entire credit structure. 

The only alternative under the circumstances was intervention 
by Government. Only in this way was it possible to arrest the 
forces of deflation by bringing about an increase in incomes, and 
hence an increase in the demand for goods and services of all 
kinds through increasing disbursements financed initially by bor- 
rowings rather than by taxes. Those of us who advocated this 
course believed that an increase in incomes brought about in this 
way would lead to an increase in the demand for goods. Industry 


would pay out more in wages and materials in making these goods. 
These payments would result in further increased demands until 
finally the stage would be reached when here and there individual 
businessmen would see some point in taking up deferred mainte- 
nance, in adding to plant, or venturing to establish a new type 
of service or industry. Here and there it would become profitable 


to build new houses as the demand for houses, and consequently 
rents, rose. As this process proceeded, we anticipated that tax 
revenues would increase as incomes increased, and the gap be- 
tween expenditures and receipts would gradually close. A little 
later the whole burden of the recovery movement could rest on 
increasing business and individual expenditures, and the Federal 
Government could not only balance the Budget but could begin 
to retire the debt built up in the depression. The expenditures 
of the Federal Government can be fully justified solely on hu- 
manitarian grounds—on the urgent necessity of relieving the home 
owners and the farmers, who were about to lose their homes and 
their farms, and aiding the great army of unemployed who were 
destitute and helpless through no fault of their own. However, 
I feel that the expenditures are fully justified as a means of 
achieving business recovery. 


HAS THE PROGRAM BEEN SUCCESSFUL TO DATE? 


Has the economic philosophy of the past 3 years, which I have 
attempted to outline, fulfilled reasonable expectations? 

The answer is to be found by looking without bias at the re- 
sults to date. On the debit side we should put the gross increase 
in the Federal debt from $20,935,000,000 on February 28, 1933, to 
$31,459,000,000 on March 31, 1936, and the continuing large num- 
ber of unemployed, many of whom are dependent on relief. 
Neither of these adverse factors is as unfavorable as most of the 
business and financial community have been led to believe. 
Against the increase in the debt must be offset the increase in 
the Treasury’s cash balance from $221,000,000 to $2,866,000,000 in 
the same period (exclusive of the stabilization fund), and an in- 
crease in the recoverable assets of Government agencies from an 
estimated $2,400,000,000 to $4,300,000,000, largely in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which was used very largely to sup- 
port directly the banking and private credit structure. So that this 
leaves a net increase in the national debt of $5,979,000,000, which 
is less than a month's national income in 1928-29. The annual 
interest charge on the Federal debt as computed at the end of 
March 1936 increased by only 8 percent over the end of March 
1933. This may be compared with an increase in the gross debt of 
50 percent in the same period. The total carrying charges amount 
to a little over 1 percent of our current national income; not, I 
think you will admit, an excessive burden. 

In considering the continuing heavy volume of unemployment, 
it should be remembered that there were 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 of 
unemployed prior to the depression, and that the number of people 
seeking work has increased since then by 3,500,000 to 4,000,000, 
due to the increase in the number of those reaching employment 
age. The lack of employment in many cases of the principal 
breadwinner of the family is also responsible for other members 
of the family, who would not ordinarily be employed, secking em- 
ployment, More important than these considerations, however, is 
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the fact that millions of workers who were formerly working only 
1 or 2 days a week, and yet were listed as employed, are now 
working 4 and 5. The increase in man-hours worked, in other 
words, has been much greater than the increase in the number of 
men working. The introduction of labor-saving machinery has 
doubtless also played its part. I am not saying that the emplov- 
ment situation is at all satisfactory. I am merely saying that the 
progress has been far more substantial than appears at first sight. 
Because of the various factors I have just mentioned, the burden 
of relief has not diminished correspondingly with the increase in 
employment. As recovery proceeds we can, of course, expect relicf 
expenditures to diminish. 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, AND RESTORATION OF MONEY SUPPLY 


On the favorable side of the recovery program to date I would 
stress particularly the rise in the national income and production, 
the restoration of the supply of money, increasing tax revenues, and 
the rise in building activity. 

Although current direct estimates are not available, it would 
appear from other evidence that the national income is running 
currently about sixty billions a year as contrasted with approxi- 
mately forty billions in 1932. The index of production has risen 
from 58 percent to 94 percent of its 1923-25 level. The supply of 
deposits of all commercial banks rose from $27,000,000,000 on June 
30, 1933, to $37,000,000,000 on December 31, 1935, or about the pre- 
depression level, so that the contraction in the money supply which 
occurred as a result of deflation has been largely offset. This 
replenishing of bank deposits is chiefly attributable to the increase 
in bank holdings of Government securities and to the inflow of 
gold. It is directly attributable, in other words, to the relief and 
recovery expenditures of the Government and indirectly attributa- 
ble to the revaluation of gold, which was a necessary condition for 
the reversal of the international flow of capital. In the absence 
of Government borrowing and the revaluation of gold no progress 
would have been made toward a restoration of the community’s 
supply of purchasing power, since private loans and investments of 
banks continued to decline until 1935. It is encouraging to note 
that recovery is bringing about some increase in the demand for 
an extension of private credit by the banking system. 


PROGRESS TOWARD A BALANCED BUDGET 


Turning to Government revenues, the trend is most reassuring. 
In the calendar year 1932 they amounted to $1,880,000,000. In 
1935, despite the nonpayment of part of the processing taxes, they 
amounted to $3,857,000,000, an increase of nearly $2,000,000,000. 
With bonus payments met and a revision in taxes enacted, this 
favorable trend should be accelerated so that we would have every 
reason to expect a balanced Budget within a reasonable period. 
Balancing the Budget through increasing taxes or decreasing ex- 
penditures, or both, as the national income is restored, is an abso- 
lutely indispensable element in the eventual and complete success 
of a program of recovery requiring Government intervention which 
entails large deficit financing. 

ORDERLY CHARACTER OF THE RECOVERY MOVEMENT 


Finally, I would stress the increasing activity in the heavy in- 
dustries and in building construction. During 1934 and 1935 it 
was constantly said that the deficit financing experiment had been 
a failure because heavy industry and building construction had 
not picked up substantially. Such criticism displayed a miscon- 
ception of the necessary sequence of events. First, the process of 
forced liquidation, caused by deflation, had to be stemmed. Sec- 
ond, the demand for consumer goods had to be greatly increased 
before there could possibly be any inducement for corporations or 
individuals to add to productive capital facilities to provide more 
goods and services. Third, long-term interest rates had to be 
brought down to encourage and make profitable the use of cap- 
ital for new enterprise, and to adjust, through refunding, a sub- 
stantial portion of the existing debt structure on a supportable 
basis. 

In the real-estate field liquidation had to be stopped and rents 
had to rise, this, together with lowered interest rates, bringing 
about a reopening cf the mortgage market. All of these neces- 
sary steps took time. They could not have been accomplished in 
a much shorter space of time, considering the depth of the de- 
pression and the immensity of the problems thus created. For 
more than a year the improvement of underlying conditions has 
become increasingly steady and orderly in character. The ground 
has been well prepared. The national income has been increased 
by some 50 percent. Industry and finance have been enabled by 
the recovery program to improve greatly their financial position 
through increased earnings, adjustment and reduction of debts, 
and refunding on more favorable terms. Favorable long-term 
interest rates are available for financing in practically every field 
of activity. Rents have risen, hence real-estate values have in- 
creased, making it again profitable to increase building construc- 
tion. Excess capacity in nearly every field of production is rapidly 
diminishing. The index of commodity prices has remained steady 
for more than a year. 


THE PRESENT PHASE OF THE RECOVERY MOVEMENT 


The present phase of the recovery movement is a most important 
one. Will the disbursements of private business and individuals 
increase sufficiently to warrant a lessening of the Government's 
contribution to the growth in the national income? It is en- 
couraging to note that activity in the housing field is rapidly 
increasing; capital financing is gradually being undertaken for new 
enterprise; an expansion of private credit on the part of the banking 
system is in evidence; activity in the machine-tool, industrial- 
equipment, and heavy industries reflects substantial improvement, 








1936 
Barring unforeseen contingencies, the present improvement 
should continue. The outlook at the moment is very 


CONCLUSION 


The Federal Government cannot and should not decrease its 
expenditures on recovery faster than private industry is able profit- 
ably to take over the load. To do so would reduce consumer buying 
power and thus retard, if not reverse, the progress of recovery. 

The flow of money must be maintained and increased in an 
expanding economy. If private capital fails to maintain and ex- 
pand the flow, and widespread unemployment exists or develops, 
Government must act as a compensatory factor. 

Purchasing power can only be maintained by private business as 
a whole disbursing its income or, insofar as it fails to do so, by 
Government expenditure either on the basis of deficit financing or 
by taxing in such a way as to insure the flow of funds that indi- 
viduals and corporations otherwise would accumulate and maintain 
in idle balances, so that socially beneficial work will be provided for 
those who are able and willing to work but for whom private 
enterprise fails to provide. 

I am sure that we will all agree that our objective should be the 
maintenance of long-term prosperity and the avoidance of the twin 
evils of inflation and deflation. The attainment of this objective 
depends not only upon the effective coordination of monetary and 
fiscal policies, but also upon an enlightened body of public opinion. 


DEPRESSION, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND RECOVERY 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp extracts from a speech on De- 
pression, Unemployment, and Recovery delivered by Hon. 
Gerald G. McGeer, K. C., mayor of Vancouver and member 
of the Canadian Parliament for Vancouver-Burrard, in the 
House of Commons of Canada on Monday, April 20, 1936. 


There being no objection, the extracts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RECOVERY UNDER ROOSEVELT 


May I hurriedly draw the attention of the committee to the 
nature and extent of the problem we have to face by placing 
before you the amounts appropriated by the United States Con- 
gress, the channels through which such moneys have been spent, 
and the amounts of appropriated funds still to be expended in 
the Roosevelt recovery program at the end of February 1936. The 
total appropriations for agriculture were $2,530,136,016.38, the sum 
of $859,623,352.25 remaining unexpended. The agricultural ap- 
propriations of Congress were administered through the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, the Federal land 
banks, and through a reduction in interest rates on mortgages. 
The appropriations for relief amounted to $5,284,108,151.95, this 
sum being administered through the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, the Civil 
Works Administration, the Emergency Conservation Work, and the 
Department of Agriculture relief. Of that $5,284,108,151.95, only 
$170,654,098.40 remains unexpended. The public-works appropria- 
tion by Congress totals $5,479,848,495.89, and this amount included 
expenditures on the Boulder Dam project, loans and grants to 
States and municipalities, loans to railroads, expenditures on pub- 
lic highways, river and harbor work, Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, Works Progress Administration, and several other proj- 
ects. Then, as an aid to home owners, Congress set aside $792,- 
772,232.30, of which sum $338,552,597.29 remains unexpended. As 
a miscellaneous appropriation we have the sum of $4,215,495,418.39, 
of which $1,759,188,908.61 remains unexpended. The miscellaneous 
sum is administered through the Export-Import Banks of Wash- 
ington, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the Adminis- 
tration for Industrial Recovery, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The point I wish to make is that facing that problem, a problem 
common to all people on the North American Continent, the total 
amount appropriated by Congress prior to February 29, 1936, is 
shown as $18,339,000,000 of which amount $6,009,413,350 remains 
unexpended. Notwithstanding the fact that over $6,009,413,350 re- 
mains unexpended, the President asked, and Congress approved, an 
expenditure in the present year of a further appropriation of 
$1,500,000,000. 

In addition, Co: voted $2,300,000,000 to pay the soldiers’ 
bonus, m in all a total of $9,300,000,000 now available for the 
continuation of the recovery policy. 

Mr. Rocers. Has the honorable member the figures showing the 
numbers of unemployed in the United States during the period 
those expenditures were made? 

Mr. McGeer. Yes; and that is exactly where I suggest the min- 
ister is failing to grasp the true significance of our problem. 

Mr. Rocers. Would the honorable member give the figures? 

Mr. McGerr. I have not the figures with me, but I have followed 
them. The point I am dealing with is that while there were 
13,000,000 unemployed in 1933, in 1936 the figure is placed below 
9,000,000. But there is an unemployment of people and an unem- 
ployment of business. While the numbers actually destitute and 
unemployed are on relief and have been cared for, unemployment 
in business, which is just as serious, has been done away with in 
the United States. 
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CURRENCY MANAGEMENT 


I know there are many people who say that nothing has been 
accomplished in the United States but an increase in the national 
debt of $8,000,000,000. For that reason I would like to draw the 
attention of the committee to some of the more important features 
of the Roosevelt scheme of managed currency. Under the gold 
policy inaugurated by the Roosevelt administration, one which was 
the very opposite of that proposed at the World Economic Confer- 
ence in 1933, the gold reserves of the United States have been in- 
creased from $4,000,000,000 in 1933 to $10,000,000,000 in 1936. 

Mr. BENNzTT. A creditor nation. 

Mr. McGeer. Yes; a creditor nation, but a creditor nation which 
saw the wisdom of increasing the price of gold to $35 an ounce so 
that debtor nations could pay their bills. That is exactly what has 
happened. And the silver policy 

Mr. BENNETT. Failure. 

Mr. McGeer. My right honorable friend says “failure.” Let us 
see about that. Silver was remonetized, and silver certificates 
were issued as full legal tender. The accumulation of silver re- 
serves and silver certificates now in issue and circulating as money 
show an increase of $2,000,000,000. 

I suppose it will be said that the spending program was a 
failure as well. Under the spending program of the National Gov- 
ernment, American bank deposits, which had fallen to $38,000,- 
000,000 in 1933, had risen to $45,000,000,000 in 1935, or an increase 
of $7,000,000,000. Thus, under Roosevelt’s recovery policy, while 
the people of the United States may have an increase of $8,000,- 
000,000 of debt, if you add the gold increases, silver-reserve in- 
creases, silver-certificate increases, and bank-deposit increases, 
you have $15,000,000,000 more money in the United States at the 
end of 1935 than existed in 1933, or a net increase of $7,000,- 
000,000 in excess of the national debt incurred through the recov- 
ery program. Now, according to the gold-standard theorists, who 
accept orthodox economic practice, this is the situation in the 
United States. With $10,100,000,000 of gold in reserve they can 
Place $5,000,000,000 at the disposal of the Treasury to use as a 
stabilization fund, an amount far in excess of what is needed. 
That leaves $5,000,000,000 available to support domestic currency. 
Now, On the 25-percent gold-reserve basis established at the eco- 
nomic conference in 1933, $20,000,000,000 of full legal tender Fed- 
eral Reserve notes may be issued. Under the Federal Reserve 
Bank Act every dollar of Federal Reserve notes is good for $10 
bank credit. Therefore, under the managed currency system of 
Roosevelt that Nation has managed its monetary power so that it 
can now support a bank deposit currency of $200,000,000,000, or 
an amount sufficient to pay off the National debt, the State debt, 
the municipal debt, and corporate and individual debts and still 
leave $22,000,000,000 in reserve. 

Let us see what else has been done. In many respects the 
managed currency and recovery policies of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration are similar to those adopted in Great Britain; in some 
respects they went much further. The Roosevelt program may be 
summarized as follows: 

The gold standard was abandoned. 

The gold debts were repudiated. 

The Government established a monopoly on the ownership of 
gold. It then revalued the price of gold, raising the value from 
$20 to $35 an ounce, a course which all other leading nations 
followed. 

Silver was remonetized and the issue of silver certificates as 
full legal tender money was authorized. 

All American currency was established on a legal-tender basis. 

The Government established measures of control over the inter- 
national movement of gold, silver, currency, and credit. 

The Treasury, working in cooperation with the Federal Reserve 
bank, secured the effective cooperation of Federal Reserve member 
banks and other banking institutions, together with loan and 
trust companies, insurance, and other financial corporations. 
Working together, they proceeded to bring order out of the chaos 
that had followed the collapse of the gold-standard system. 

National obligations were refunded at rates of interest averaging 
2% percent. 

Money was borrowed on short term for 0.011 percent, or less 
than the cost of printing and maintaining paper currency. 

National currency, profits from monetary management, and 
taxes were used to finance obligations incurred to alleviate desti- 
tution, to put people to work, to restore business to normal, and 
to balance the standard of living for all classes and throughout 
all sections of the Nation. 

The control of production prices, wages, and competition was 
attempted. 

Much was done to assist States, municipalities, home and farm 
owners, carrying unpayable interest-bearing debts. 

Banks, railway companies, industries, businesses, and agricul- 
turists in trouble were assisted. 

Public works and social services to relieve unemployment were 
inaugurated. Better housing and slum clearance were assisted 
and encouraged, and today Congress is proceeding to go forward 
with the largest housing program ever undertaken by any nation 
in the world. True, the national income has not been restored to 
the 1929 level of nearly $90,000,000,000, but it has increased from 
$38,000,000,000 in 1933 to $55,000,000,000 in 1935, or an increase of 
$17,000,000,000. It is still rising and will go above $60,000,000,000 
in 1936. 

National wealth has been increased in the same period of time 
by over $125,000,000. 
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It is true that unemployment has not been eliminated, but it 
has been reduced from 13,000,000 to less than 9,000,000, and, what 
is more important, it has been prevented from rising from 13,- 
000,000 to figures that would have resulted in the complete 
destruction of the social and economic life of the American people. 

Mr. BENNETT. Last year it was stated that there were 20,000,000 
people on relief. 

Mr. McGerer. You could get statements from Wall Street that 
would go higher than that, but I want to give you an unbiased 
opinion. You might get an even worse opinion from your friends 
in St. James Street. 

Mr. BENNETT. No; they are all on the other side now. 

Mr. McGeer. It is therefore not surprising that above the howls 
of condemnation that the forces of entrenched greed are hurling at 
Roosevelt, who is humanity’s foremost contemporary champion, 
those who care to may perceive sanctions of approval for the Roose- 
velt policy already being presented by unbiased recorders of his- 
torical facts. 

In the April 1936 issue of Current History, which I think every- 
one will admit is a nonpartisan journal, there is a leading article 
reviewing the Roosevelt recovery program. Among other things, 
this article says: 

“Most of what happened is well known. The important thing is 
how we came through it. True, we hear very little cheering and 
practically none from the great capitalists whose system was saved 
from possible destruction in those black days of March 1933. Yet 
the National City Bank in its economic reports states that the year 
1935 closed with business activity at the highest level in more than 
5 years and with signs of recovery more widespread than at any 
time since the turn of the depression was reached in 1932. 

Some industries making consumption goods are doing more busi- 
ness now than they did even in 1929. Some of the heavier indus- 
tries such as the manufacturers of machine tools, steel ingots, pig- 
iron foundry equipment, and other classes of machinery have 
reached the highest level since 1930. Some mail-order and chain- 
store houses report greater sales than in 1929.” 

Pecple say that Roosevelt has not accomplished anything, but I 
think that just as Jefferson freed the peopie of the British colonies 
in America from the slavery of irresponsible monarchy, and as 
Lincoln destroyed the slavery of evil and selfish monopoly that 
threatened his Nation with disruption, Roosevelt has moved to free 
his people from the bondage of money power. 

Basing my conciusions upon such facts, I believe that future 
generations will add the name of Franklin Delano Roosevelt to that 
illustrious galaxy that is now exclusively reserved for the names of 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln. 

Through his courageous and wholesome effort to complete the 
great work of establishing universal freedom launched in America 
by Jefferson and carried on by Lincoln, Roosevelt has carved for 
himself a permanent place in the history of human progress. 

I am not alone in that conclusion. Lloyd George, observing 
Roosevelt’s war with high finance, took occasion to state: 

“The intrepidity with which he is fighting against the machina- 
tions of the established and arrogant priesthood of the golden calf 
is being watched with a thrill of admiration by those who, all the 
world over, have been suffering from its thraldom. If he wins he 
will have rendered a service to mankind which will exceed that of 
Lincoln when he abolished a more limited slavery. 

“But his task is even more formidable, for the hierarchy he has 
challenged is powerful and its janissaries in all lands are federated 
in a well-knit, well-drilled, and well-equipped brotherhood in arms. 
They play into each other’s hands—they fight each other’s battles. 
If they fail, they will share each other's ruin; if they succeed, they 
will divide the loot among themselves. 

“In London and in Paris they are unassailably entrenched. To 
adopt the scriptural quotation, ‘Judas is their law given; industry 
is their washpot, and over successive ministeries have they cast 
their shoe.’ 

“The President of the United States has resolved that this verse 
shall no longer apply to American governments and American pro- 
ducers.” 

It is also well to note that the same powerful forces are deriding 
the Roosevelt program that jeered at Lincoln and assailed Thomas 
Jefferson. 

I have placed before the committee a summary, brief but definite, 
of the recovery programs in Great Britain and the United States. 
I have done this because I think in those countries, with widely 
different economic conditions, programs of definite relief such as I 
think are available to us have been undertaken and have achieved 
some measure of success. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR PUERTO RICO—ADDRESS BY DR. BLAS HERRERO 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CoNnGREssIONAL ReEcorD a radio address 
entitled “Independence for Puerto Rico”, delivered over Sta- 
tion WJSV, Washington, D. C., on May 13, 1936, by Dr. Blas 
Herrero, member of the Legislature of Puerto Rico. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


As a member of the Legislature of Puerto Rico, I desire to ex- 
press appreciation to President Roosevelt, to the Congress, and to 
all of the good people in this great Nation who have manifested 
interest in the welfare of Puerto Rico. 
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Those of us who have lived on the island under the benevolent 
influence of American administration, those of us who have beheld 
the transformation from an obscure, Old World colonial possession 
to that of a progressive American dependency, those of us who 
view this transformation through eyes that are not beclouded by 
political insincerity, are profoundly grateful. We are thankful also 
for our status as American citizens and proud in our allegiance to 
a flag that is respected the world over. 

The political organization with which I have the honor to be 
affiliated—the Coalition Party—is the majority party in Puerto 
Rico, and as such controls both branches of the legislature and the 
administration of insular governmental affairs. It constitutes a 
union of the conservative and labor groups, the latter of which is 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. Both of these 
groups represent important elements of the population—elements 
that are vital keys to the economic and social security of the islands, 
elements that have been “pro-American” since the occupation, ele- 
ments that always have manifested unswerving loyalty to American 
institutions. 

The Coalition Party—the majority political party of Puerto 
Rico—favors not independence, but statehood or a territorial status 
permitting popular election of Governor and cabinet, a status that 
will cement forevermore the bonds of friendship between the Ameri- 
can people and the people of Puerto Rico. 

There is no evidence of widespread, deep-rooted sentiment for 
independence in Puerto Rico. Present agitation is confined to a 
group of students and malcontents—a group that polled less than 
2 percent of the total vote in the last general election. One of the 
political parties have seized upon it as a convenient means of en- 
ticing votes in the coming election, but few members of that same 
party sincerely favor it. One movement for independence, initi- 
ated in 1912, ceased entirely-in 1917 when residents of the island 
were granted American citizenship. The present effort would find 
but few supporters if statehood or a territorial form of government 
were granted. 

But what would be the result if independence actually were 
achieved? Suppose that the Congress, deceived by the clamor of a 
noisy minority, enacted a law providing for independence. What 
would happen to Puerto Rico? What would be the fate of those 
who were taken to the mountain top and shown the Utopia of inde- 
pendence below? What would be the effeet upon trade with the 
United States? For Puerto Rico, utter ruin. For the credulous 
who listened too long to the blandishments and hollow promises of 
irresponsible spellbinders, hunger and hopeless poverty. For the 
United States, the loss of one of its most lucrative, one of its most 
important world markets, for Puerto Rico ranks sixth among all of 
Uncle Sam’s world markets and second only to Canada among mar- 
kets of the American continents. Sales of rice alone bring an an- 
nual revenue of $10,000,000 to American business houses; other 
commodities bring almost equally large revenue. 

Sugar is the indispensable key to the economic security of Puerto 
Rico, the determining factor between economic ruin and pros- 
perity. That industry alone represents 80 percent of the island 
revenue. It employs directly 130,000 people; indirectly, thousands 
more. The American railroad in Puerto Rico carries on only be- 
cause of its sugar freightage, an item which constitutes 80 percent 
of all its traffic. Ships of the American merchant marine carry 
800,000 tons of sugar annually from Puerto Rico to ports of the 
continental United States. And these same ships return to the 
island laden with commodities from American markets. 

Tariff protection is indispensable to the economic stability of 
Puerto Rico. Without it the island would be bankrupt. With 
tariff protection the Puerto Rican producer markets sugar in 
the United States at $3.84 per 100 pounds. The world market 
price brings but 84 cents per 100 pounds. Without the benefit 
of tariff which, of course, would not continue in the event of 
independence, island producers competing in the world market 
would receive $3 less per 100 hundred pounds than under pres- 
ent conditions. One hardly needs to be an economist to visualize 
the disastrous effect of such a diminution in revenue. Sugar 
mills, unable to prevail against world competition, would be com- 
pelled to discontinue operations. With the closing of the mills, 
130,000 people would lose their sole means of earning of liveli- 
hood; and, taking entire families into account, the disaster directly 
would affect five or six hundred thousand souls, or close to one- 
third the entire population. Discontinued pay rolls would stop 
the circulation of money in insular commerce. Stores and other 
establishments of trade would be affected. Wholesale bankruptcies 
would be the rule. American merchant-marine vessels would 
suffer the loss of sugar cargoes. Business houses in the United 
States would find no market for commodities now consumed in 
great quantities on the island. And all of the careful planning, 
all of the great humanitarian works that have been wrought upon 
our island by the American people will have gone for naught. 

This is not a wild, ill-considered prophecy of Puerto Rico under 
independence. It is not a distorted, fanciful picture drawn from 
the imagination. Nor is it a prediction prompted by bias or by 
hope of political advantage. It is rather a statement that is 
based upon cold economic facts. With tariff protection we carry 
on; without it we perish. 

The mere introduction of an independence bill in the Congress 
recently had tremendous financial reverberations on the island. 
Property owners became apprehensive. Straight-thinking citizens 
were fearful of the future. 

The superpatriots who paint such glowing word pictures of an 
independent Puerto Rico have yet to explain what revenue will 
supplant that which will vanish with the removal of tariff protec- 
tion on sugar. Like all visionaries, their theories are patterned 
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from the clouds. They have no thought for stark realities. Thou- 
sands may starve miserably, poverty and destitution may. be wide- 
spread, disease may be rampant, and their native land hopelessly 
mired in the stagnant pool of economic ho; . To them 
the goal is all that matters; what happens after is of no conse- 
uence. 

’ But what other industry is available to supply the tremendous 
loss of revenue that would result from collapse of the sugar mar- 
ket? The answer is none. The coffee industry, in competition 
with Brazil, Guatemala, Venezuela, and other South American na- 
tions, has been reduced to a state of insignificance due to losses 
sustained from two devastating hurricanes. Citrus fruits, in com- 
petition with Florida and California products, find American mar- 
kets, but their revenues are inconsequential when compared with 
those from sugar. Other exports are in the same category. None 
can take the place of sugar. 

Those who are giving lip service to the cause of independence 
for the purpose of corralling a few votes neglect to state who will 
sustain the thousands whose employment in the cane fields and 
sugar mills will cease with the collapse of sugar markets, or from 
whence will come the revenue to feed hungry children and to con- 
tinue the splendid campaign against malnutrition initiated and 
furthered by the Government of the United States, or to continue 
the superb system of education installed and fostered by the same 
authority, and to carry on countless other useful improvements 
that have brought Puerto Rico the status of an important political 
subdivision of business energy and progress. 

Intelligent men and women on the island know that there can 
be no appreciable source of revenue without lucrative sugar mar- 
kets; and that there can be no lucrative sugar markets without 
tariff protection. People prompted by an honest desire to be of 
service to their native land, therefore, are not in favor of inde- 
pendence; are opposed to any movement that has for its objective 
the severance of the tie that binds the people of Puerto Rico and 
the people of the United States. All of these people, the intelli- 
gent, patriotic group on the island, favor first, statehood; state- 
hood because it will bind them the closer to American institutions 
and make them feel that they have a share in the Government 
that has shaped their political destiny with such a degree of 
benevolence. As an alternative, they seek a form of territorial 
government that will authorize popular election of Governor and 
cabinet; a form of self-government that will come as a reward for 
unswerving loyalty to the American flag; loyalty that was notably 
demonstrated during the European war when 17,000 troops were 
equipped, trained, and made ready for embarkation to the battle- 
fields of France. And surely, these aspirations will find favor with 
all Americans who are familiar with the orderly conduct of gov- 
ernment that has prevailed on the island during 36 years of the 
occupation. Surely they will not be misunderstood among a peo- 
ple whose government is grounded upon the sacred principle of 
self-determination. 

It has been asserted that the people of Puerto Rico are incapa- 
ble of self-government because of illiteracy and because of an 
alleged prevalence of fraud in elections. Neither of these asser- 
tions has any basis in fact. Both are grounded upon a misunder- 
standing of and unfamiliarity with statistics and insular law. 

During the regime of Spain illiteracy was widespread. Educa- 
tional facilities were limited, means of communication primitive. 
Consequently an education, even of the most rudimentary form, 
was available only to the rich and middle classes. Thousands of 
people in parts of the island remote from municipalities or towns 
never entered school—never learned to read or write. Many of 
these people still live, and for the remainder of their lives will be 
carried of necessity, on the illiteracy side of the ledger as legacies 
inherited from the days of Spanish dominion. But tremendous 
strides have been made toward reduction of illiteracy on the 
island, thanks to educational efforts of the Government in Wash- 
ington. Illiteracy has been reduced from 80 percent during the 
Spanish era to less than 40 percent at the present time. And with 
available facilities the percentage of illiterates on the island within 
the next 10 years will be reduced to a negligible figure. What 
other people, what other government, has accomplished better 
results in the short period of less than 40 years? The assertion, 
then, that the people of the island are incapable of self-government 
because of widespread illiteracy is without foundation. 

It has been alleged in support of arguments against self- 
government that Puerto Rican elections are chronically fraudulent. 
Clean, honest elections should be the ideal of every government, of 
every people, and all sensible people demand that elections should 
be so conducted. But how many nations, how many governments, 
how many political subivisions of government, have been without 
election frauds at some time in their history? But now, concern- 
ing Puerto Rico, “Let’s look at the record”, as one of our distin- 
guished American statesmen would put it. The Thirty-third An- 
nual Report of the Governor of Puerto Rico rendered to the Secretary 
of War by the Honorable James R. Beverley, then Governor, contains 
the following (I quote from Covernor Beverley’s report): “It is 
extremely gratifying to state that there was less disorder than in 
any previous election held in Puerto Rico, and it is believed that in 
spite of charges and countercharges by parties and candidates the 
elections of 1932 were the fairest and most orderly ever held on the 
island.” I have no hesitancy in stating that elections in Puerto 
Rico are conducted on as high a plane of fairness and honesty as 
in any nation or political dependency functioning under a demo- 
cratic form of government. But the word of a former American 
Governor, an unbiased observer, if you will, is most persuasive evi- 
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dence on that score. And the American people, I am certain, will 
abide by the observations of Governor Beverley. 

The American people assumed a grave obligation when they 
undertook the responsibility of administering the governance of 
Puerto Rico—an obligation that has been fruitful in returns 
both in loyalty of the people on the island and in trade revenues. 
The great work that has been accomplished since the occupation 
has merited the appreciation of Latin peoples the world over, ana 
particularly of peoples in South American republics, for there is 
a feeling of brotherhood among Latins, as among Anglo-Saxons, 
and among other kindred races. Geographically, Puerto Rico its 
but a tiny speck on the map of the world—a grain of sand in the 
Caribbean Sea—but it is an important link in the chain that 
would be forged politically and economically between this Nation 
and those of South America. The undertaking to shape the po- 
litical destiny of Puerto Rico has progressed to a vital stage—a 
stage where lack of further interest or abandonment will be ruin- 
ous; ruinous to Puerto Rico and disastrous to the confidence and 
good will that has resulted from it in other Latin countries. 
Those of us who have been consistent proponents of Americanism 
on the island; those of us who have resisted vigorously the efforts 
of selfish politicians to engender hatred of American institutions; 
those of us who are willing to shed our lifeblood, if necessary, in 
defense of these institutions—and our numbers are legion—feel 
that our efforts merit recognition—recognition in the form of a 
step that will make us feel that we are not just a mere insular 
possession but a real, integral part of this great Government; a 
step that would place us in a position to say to our people, “We 
are now a genuine part of the great government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 

I thank you. 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS BY MONSIGNOR CONDON 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Rrecorp a Memorial Day 
address delivered by Msgr. Robert B. Condon at La Crosse, 
Wis., on May 30, 1924. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Today America pauses amid her myriad schemes of enterprise to 
honor the men who more than six decades ago, in the great strug- 
gle for national existence, won imperishable renown for them- 
selves, and as imperishable, we trust, freedom for the Republic. 
Animated by this sentiment, we, a portion of the American people, 
assemble under the auspices of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Fitting auspices, indeed. Who can better honor the heroic dead, 
who sleep in the sepulcher of glory carved with the good sword, 
than the comrades who laid them to rest when the thunders of 
battle had been hushed over many a blood-drenched field of fame— 
the comrades who shared similar perils, and whom a merciful 
Providence has spared from a similar destiny? Flowers fall on the 
tomb with heavenly peace from hands which bore the sword of 
freedom, and which laid to rest the inmate of that tomb. 

Not only are the auspices fitting—the occasion, the day, is in- 
spiring. It is sacred alike to memory and to hope. It commemo- 
rates a triumph of human liberty and of eternal right. It com- 
memorates the emancipation of one race, the sacrifice of another, 
and strengthens our hope for the growth and glory of their co- 
operation. In commemorates a revelation of all that man, when 
true to God, can do for his fellow man. 


GREAT THINGS IT DID 


The Grand Army of the Republic. It marched farther than the 
armies of Caesar or Alexander. It fought more battles than the 
hosts of Tamerlane. But it carried out the ambition of no vulgar 
conqueror. It extended not the sway of oppressor. In the march 
of the Grand Army no helpless peoples were mowed down, no rights 
were trampled on, no arts were lost; civilization was not swept 
away. The only ruins the Grand Army left were the ruins of the 
auction block, of the whipping post, and of 4,000,000 shackles. 

The Grand Army of the Republic. The very name carries us back 
over half acentury. The years intervening roll away, and we stand 
in spirit in the great struggle for freedom. In that struggle the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the soldiers of the North, were, I 
believe, the instrumentality chosen by Heaven to redeem the land 
from the foul blight of slavery and to advance mankind. Let us, 
then, consider the principles for which that struggle was waged, 
and the results which followed it, in order that we may correctly 
estimate the services of the Grand Army of the Republic and the 
debt of gratitude we owe them. 


A WAR FOR FREEDOM 


The Civil War was a war for liberty, a war for national unity, a 
war for civilization. 

It was a war not only for the freedom of the North, threatened 
by the arrogant slave power of the South, but for the freedom of 
an alien and proscribed race. Many and illustrious have been the 
deeds for liberty from the beginning of time, and iri every part of 
the world. Mankind preserves their memory and crowns them with 
applause. Never, however, was a struggle for liberty grander than 
the struggle of the soldiers of the North from ’61 to ’65. The 
struggled not only for their own liberty, and the liberty of their 
race, but primarily, it would seem, for as despised and subjugated 
@ race as the world had ever seen. They fought to actualize the 
Declaration of Independence, to make good the lofty professions 
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with which we began our career as a Nation, and with which we 
electrified mankind. Think of it. In the Declaration we proclaim 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by the 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these rights are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. And then, like a blotch 
of blood on our own Constitution, was the clause permitting traffic 
in human flesh and blood. 
DECLARATION MEANS SOMETHING 


If, however, the wrong was great and the contradiction glaring, 
noble was the reparation and mighty has been the change. Today 
the Declaration of Independence is more than a theory. 

America is a Commonwealth of over 100,000,000 of freemen, with- 
out a slave and with no master save God. 

The Civil War was a war for national unity. It was to emphasize 
beyond possibility of misinterpretation the opening words of the 
Constitution, “We, the people of the United States.” It was to 
demonstrate the truth of those immortal words of Webster, “Liberty 
and union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 

Today the southern people salute the flag of our common country 
with patriotism as fervent as that of the North, and would rally as 
enthusiastically in its defense. Indeed, the sentiment of the South 
may be summoned up in these words of Henry Grady, “Sons of the 
South, sir, would die to defend the Union which their fathers 
sought to destroy.” 

The Civil War was a war for civilization. It requires neither 
wide range of historic reading nor depth of philosophy to realize 
how much of supreme importance was at stake in the Civil War. 
He who believes with Talleyrand that “everybody is wiser than 
anybody”, he who believes with Lincoln in a “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people”, must behold suspended 
on the issue of that conflict the fate of popular government and 
the political salvation of the world. 

WOULD END THE COUNTRY 


If the South had succeeded, the Republic would have been no 
more. Another chapter, and the saddest in all the melancholy 
record of unsuccessful struggles for liberty would have been writ- 
ten. The experiment of self-government by the people would have 
failed. And the hopes of the oppressed of all the earth would 
have gone out forever. Dreadful, indeed, were the possibilities at- 
tendant upon southern success. Hands red with guilt of slavery 
would have held the political destinies of America. Perhaps the 
slave power would have established a strong centralized govern- 
ment. Like a huge boa constrictor the slave power would then 
have coiled itself around the States, crushing in its slimy folds the 
last instinct of liberty, and striking its deadly fangs into all who 
would resist. Perhaps the principles of Calhoun would have been 
carried to the extremity of his logic. There would have been 
secession from those who had seceded. Separate and independent 
governments would have been established. And, superadded to 
the horror of slavery, would have been the repetition of European 
history, with its centuries of militarism, devastation, and woe. 

But this was not to be. The blood and treasure, the sacrifice 
and heroism of the Revolution, of the War of 1812; the civic virtues 
displayed on land and sea, in peace and war, in public office, and in 
private station; the patriotism and statesmanship of Washington 
and Jefferson, of Hamilton and Jackson, of Webster and Clay were 
to have a fairer issue. It was not given to mankind to hear amid 
the ruins of our country and over the tomb of liberty, the jubila- 
tions of the oppressor, mingled with the wailings of the oppressed. 


A COST TREMENDOUS 


But, oh, at what a cost was this awful destiny averted. We 
think today of those who died that the Nation might live, of all 
they wrought and suffered. We think of the homes made desolate, 
of the hearts broken over loved ones who marched away and came 
not back, of the lives that went up to God in battle, in hospital, 
and in prison pen. Surely if we have reached a height of un- 
precedented national glory, we have passed through the valley of 
suffering. Surely if we have beheld the salvation of God it was by 
the red sea of fraternal blood! We are thankful those days have 
passed away. We pray God they have passed away forever. Far, 
very far from us, O God of battles, be Thy fiery host, Thy destruc- 
tive march, and Thy terrible vengeance. But Thou, O Prince of 
Peace, come, abide with us forever and let Thy rays, O Light of 
Ages, fill the land. 


SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Dr. Condon next spoke of the heroic women of the Civil War, of 
the mothers and wives and daughters and sisters of the boys in 
blue, of the Woman’s Relief Corps, and of the Sisters of Charity. 
He spoke of the merciful ministrations of that sister on the field 
of battle, as she stanched the lifeblood of the wounded soldier, 
cooled the fevered brow, and spoke words of heavenly consolation 
to the soul about to go into the presence of God. 

He spoke, too, of the necessity of carrying out in peace the spirit 
which the “Grand Army of the Republic” carried out in war. 

“The soldiers of the Grand Army knew what they were fighting 
for”, he said. “Theirs was an intelligent patriotism. And such a 
patriotism must needs be ever, if our country is to endure. How 
much of the crying out against the Constitution arises from not 
understanding that Constitution. We, all of us, owe a great debt 
to the lawyers and statesmen of the land for their knowledge of 
the Constitution, and their defense of it against rash and thought- 
less innovators. But that knowledge should be possessed by every 
citizen who would fain preserve the inheritance of the soldiers 
and emulate their patriotism. Let every American be educated 
in the principles of the Constitution. 
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TEACH PATRIOTISM 

“Let us begin, even in the grades, to teach every American boy 
and girl the meaning of every clause of the Constitution, how 
much it cost to write that clause into public law, and the fright- 
ful oppression from which it delivered those who arduously se- 
cured it, and from which, it was hoped, it was to deliver every 
American forever. Let us reflect, too, that the greed for power 
and the other evil passions, which caused that oppression, are 
ever latent in the human heart and are ever striving to extend 
their sway. To war against these and every other evil passion is 
our duty as men, conscious of an eternal destiny and our duty, 
too, as citizens, who would realize a glorious destiny for our 
country. 

“Let us, therefore, on this great day pledge ourselves over the 
ashes of our heroic dead to the maintenance of those great prin- 
ciples of religion and morality which are the indispensable condi- 
tion of the growth and worth of the individual, and of the weal, 
the greatness, and the perpetuity of the Nation.” 


INTEREST RATES ON FARM LOANS—STATEMENT BY W. B. DOAK 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement by Mr. W. B. 
Doak, a farmer living in Virginia, in regard to interest rates 
on farm loans. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Eighty peroent of loans taken over by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration (mainly on a 5-percent bond) have been refunded at 3 to 
3% percent, saving Federal land banks $12,000,000 annually for 20 
years on interest. Among other rights conveyed by the Federal 
farm loan associations to stockholding farmers is this very process 
of calling in bonds and refunding at a lower rate of interest. Is 
it reasonable to expect that we will be satisfied with a reduction to 
3% percent for 1 year, 4 percent for 2 years? Then to pay 5 per- 
cent for the rest of the 40 years. Much ado is made of our being 
given the benefit of half, of this reduction for 3 years, of what 
they get for 20 years. 

At no time in 20 years history of farm credit have bondholders or 
brokers ever accorded us fair or even honest treatment. Their 
first move was to syndicate the bonds for three or four banking 
and investment houses—30 or 40 percent too high—to amend, re- 
peal, or reorganize the system. The Federal farm loan associations 
provided for cooperative control by farmers who still own over 90 
percent of all voting stock, and pay expenses (twenty-odd million 
dollars a year for 12 land banks). They undertook to relieve us of 
an $18,000,000 reserve fund. Compare Federal land-bank reports, 
December 31, 1933, with June 30, 1934. They have never shown 
the slightest regard for their obligation to a million contracts 
with farm families who trusted and fed them. 

Instead of being merely a matter of peeling off $5 to $7 from a 
roll of $100 bills, interest payments have become chronic night- 
mares hitched to every bedpost. 

Farmers in land banks are being ordered to get ready to pay 
more than ever, commissioners’ loans added in for camel’s back- 
breaking measure. Instead of being willing to admit claim of 
Farm Credit Administration. 

Five thousand Federal farm loan associations are being turned 
into what would, in organized labor, be called company unions. 

No farmer in America has betrayed so many trusts, broken so 
many contracts, or been so long delinquent—12 years—as farm- 
loan banks. 

A Midas hand, that of the professional banker, has laid its 
withering curse upon the only flower still blooming in the Demo- 
cratic garden of our Wilson administration. 

We hope to help our great humanitarian and progressive Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his inaugural avowed purposes, “to drive the 
money changers out of the temple.” What the money changers 
have undertaken to do is to drive the cooperating farmers out of 
their agrarian wing, added to our financial system in 1916. 

We must come back to Thomas Jefferson-Andy Jackson prin- 
ciples and precepts about money and credits. Passing the Frazier- 
Lemke bill is our first step. I make no effort to say where or when 
this farmer-banker fight will end, but entertain no doubt how. 
Borrowers outnumber lenders 10 to 1. We are in the majority and, 
what is of infinitely more importance, in the right. We are bound 
to win—only a matter of time. 

I will use a holder of $10,000 worth of F. L. B. bonds on “the Hill” 
by way of illustration. Knowing our constant effort to reduce 
bond rates, tax-free, he claimed for years that he didn’t get worth 
of his money. So when his 5-percent bonds were called in and paid 
off, I asked what he did. After some hesitation he admitted re- 
investing his $10,000 in the new issue, 314 percent; also that 2 per- 
cent was all he could get in a safe investment otherwise. What 
does this signify? Simply that three farmers had sweat blood for 
14 years, so our county agent says, to pay this investor 50 percent 
more than, he was finally forced to admit, his money would bring 
elsewhere. 

The Farm Credit Administration statement that “farm mortgage 
rate is lowest in history” is incorrect. On the contrary it is one of 
the highest—its own overhead, the highest of which I have any 
knowledge. 

No blight or pest, not even the boll weevil, ever hurt our beloved 
Southland like usury. Experts have testified there is more usury 
in some Southern and Western States than in the whole of Europe. 

Smith's Bible Dictionary, page 723, “‘The word usury has come in 
modern English to mean excessive interest upon money loaned 
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either formally fllegal or at least oppressive.” In the Scriptures, 
however, the word did not have this sense but meant simply in- 
terest of any kind upon money. Jews were forbidden by the law 
of Moses to take interest from their brethren. The practice of 
mortgaging land, sometimes at exorbitant interest, grew up among 
the Jews during the captivity in direct violation of the law. We 
find the rate reaching 1 to 100 per month, corresponding to the “Ro- 
man Centesimae Usurae, or 12 percent per annum.” “Nehemiah 
firmly repressed exactions of the nobles and usury of the rich.” 

Nehemiah, fifth chapter: “We have mortgaged our land, vine- 
yards, and houses that we might buy corn, because of the dearth 
(drought). * * * We have borrowed money for the king’s trib- 
ute and that upon our lands and vineyards. * * * I rebuked the 
nobles and the rulers and said unto them, Ye exact usury every one 
of his brother. And I set a great assembly against them. * * * 
Also I shook my lap and said, So God shake out every man from his 
house * * * that performeth not this promise, even thus be he 
shaken out and emptied.” 


FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, at the request of the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], who is absent, 
I ask leave to have printed in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Federal Gasoline Tax Is Direct Burden on Farmers, Busi- 
ness, and Industry.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as folows: 

[From the Oil and Gas Journal of Apr. 23, 1936] 


FEDERAL GASOLINE Tax Is Dmect BURDEN ON FARMERS, BUSINESS, 
AND INDUSTRY 


Of the total revenue received by all of the taxing jurisdictions of 
cur Government—National, State, and local—the taxes levied on 
the sales of gasiline produce approximately one-twelfth of the 
total revenue raised in the United States. 

There are 182,651 governmental units in the United States which 
exercise the sovereign power to tax the citizen, his properties, his 
business, and his income. The aggregate annual tax revenue levied 
and raised by all of these taxing jurisdictions amounts to approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000. The aggregate expenditures of these gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions amounts to approximately $15,000,000,000. 
The difference is made up by loans and not by taxes. 

In view of the extremely large number of taxing jurisdictions 
and the many ramified problems of Government revenue and ex- 
penditures, it is exceedingly significant that when the collection of 
all taxes is considered, whether direct or indirect, specific or ad 
valorem, customs or excise, or property or income, the sales tax 
levied upon one single item of commerce, namely, gasoline, pro- 
duces approximately one-twelfth of all the revenue raised annually 
in these United States. 

In the year 1935 it is estimated that State gasoline taxes pro- 
duced revenue for the States totaling $625,000,000, while the Fed- 
eral Government’s tax produced revenue in excess of $170,000,000. 

The Federal gasoline tax is called an “excise tax”, and while 
it is collected at the refinery instead of at the filling station, it 
is none the less a sales tax and must be passed on to the con- 
sumer of the gasoline. Every time any citizen of the United 
States buys 10 gallons of gasoline, he pays 10 cents to the Fed- 
eral Government as a tax, whether he knows it or not. This is 
not only an extremely heavy burden, but it is also an added 
burden to all who operate private cars, trucks, tractors, busses, 
and other forms of automotive transportation. There is no rebate 
of the Federal tax to the farmer or to anybody else, such as is 
the case in many State gasoline taxes that are levied. 

To illustrate the effect of the Federal gasoline tax upon the 
citizen of any given area, it is only necessary to consider any given 
State and observe the State burden upon users of automotive 
units in that State, and then observe the added burden caused 
by ag Federal gasoline tax. The State of Oklahoma is a case in 
point. 





OKLAHOMA AS EXAMPLE 


Oklahoma is one of the leading oil States in the Union, and in 
1935 it supplied 185,348,000 barrels, or 18.65 percent of the total 
crude oil produced in the United States. Oklahoma refineries ran 
to stills 57,442,000 barrels of crude oil, or 5.94 percent of the 
total crude oil refined in the Nation. Every citizen in the State 
is either indirectly or directly a recipient of the economic better- 
ment brought about by the wealth-producing operations of the 
industry and, as a consequence, every citizen in the State is 
interested in the welfare of the petroleum industry. Truly, Okla- 
homa is one of the predominant oil States of the Union. 

The people of the State of Oklahoma, according to the best 
records available at this time, consumed approximately 327,- 
500,000 gallons of gasoline during the year 1935, on which Fed- 
eral gasoline taxes were paid in the round amount of $3,200,000. 
Of this amount, it is roundly estimated that Oklahoma farmers 
paid approximately $910,000 in Federal taxes, while other citizens 
and motor users in the State contributed the balance, or $2,290,000 
in Federal gasoline taxes. 

There are approximately 140,000 cars and trucks on Oklahoma 
farms. Under the Oklahoma State gasoline tax law, farmers resid- 
ing within the State can secure a refund of the State tax on gaso- 
line used in tractors, stationary engines, etc., when same are used 
strictly for agricultural purposes. The Oklahoma Tax Commis- 
sion reports that in the year 1935 there were 21,136,730 gallons 
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of gasoline exempted from the State tax for such purposes. De- 
spite this assistance to the farmers of Oklahoma by the State 
itself, these same Oklahoma farmers paid over $211,000 in Fed- 
eral gasoline taxes on the gasoline from which they were exempted 
in paying a State tax. 

It is roughly estimated that the cars and trucks on Oklahoma 
farms consumed 70,000,000 gallons of gasoline last year, for which 
they were not exempt the State tax. Therefore, roughly, the total 
consumption of gasoline by the farmers of the State of Okla- 
homa was approximately 91,000,000 gallons. If these figures are 
roughly correct, Oklahoma farmers then paid approximately $910,- 
000 in 1935 in gasoline taxes to the Federal Government. 

Roughly speaking, the farmers of the United States, in carrying 
on their business and in the use of their private cars, consume 
approximately one-fourth of all the gasoline sold each year. 
Therefore they pay approximately one-fourth of the annual Fed- 
eral gasoline-tax bill, or $43,000,000. This is an immense sum, 
and its payment by the farmer constitutes one more exceedingly 
heavy burden which he has been called upon to bear in these 
recent “lean years.” Thus it is that the repeal of the Federal 
gasoline tax would, in itself, be quite an item of “farm relief” to 
the farmers of the State of Oklahoma and, similarly, to the 
farmers of every other State in the Nation. 

INDIRECT BURDEN, TOO 

In addition to being a direct burden on the farmers and motor 
ists of the State, the Federal gasoline tax is also an indirect burden 
on two of Oklahoma’s leading industries, namely, petroleum pro- 
duction and petroleum refining. It is further an indirect burden 
on every citizen who owns an acre of oil land or who owns a 
dollar’s worth of oil royalty. It is an indirect burden on every 
citizen who owns stock in any oil company, whether such com- 
pany be engaged in producing crude oil, transporting crude oil, 
refining crude oil, or marketing the products from the industry. 
It is especially an indirect burden on every person who owns or 
operates a service station, because in the eventual long run the 
demand for the product sold at the station is decreased due to 
the higher cost to the consumer for each gallon which he pur- 
chases. 

The gasoline tax creates other problems with which the filling- 
station operator must deal. Most important of these is tax evasion 
and the consequent “price-cutter.” The tax-evasion scandals just 
brought to light in Colorado and Tennessee furnish ample evidence 
that evasion is a serious problem. These situations show clearly 
that unreasonable and excessive gasoline tax rates invite tax eva- 
sion and avoidance, and that legitimate marketers who pay their 
gasoline taxes are placed at a competitive disadvantage. Every 
cent added to the total gasoline tax paid by the consumer makes 
this condition just that much worse. Studies made by automotive 
associations show that the money spent for gasoline amounts to 
approximately 40 percent of the cost of operating a car. Since the 
tax comprises more than one-third of the price the motorist pays 
for his gasoline, it is evident that the gasoline tax is an item of 
great importance to every car owner, which, in turn, indicates that 
there might be every inducement for the motorist to patronize the 
“price-cutter.” 

Oklahoma refineries produced 33,288,000 barrels, or 1,398,096,000 
gallons, of gasoline in 1935. Making allowance for exempt gasoline 
(sales to governmental units and for export), the Federal gasoline 
tax on the total amount of gasoline manufactured within the 
borders of Oklahoma amounted to approximately $13,000,000. It is 
further estimated that the Federal tax payable on all gasoline 
made from all crude and natural gasoline produced in Oklahoma, 
whether said crude was refined in Oklahoma or elsewhere, amounts 
to approximately $40,000,000 annually. Reviewing these figures, it 
is ostensible that the importance of such a tax load cannot but fail 
to curtail the demand for the output of Oklahoma refineries and 
oil wells. 

We find consumers and retail merchants vigorously protesting 
sales taxes of 1 and 2 percent. These protests are heard through- 
out the land. However, at present prices in Oklahoma the 1-cent 
Federal gasoline tax is, in effect, a 7-percent retail sales tax upon 
gasoline. This is all in addition to the Oklahoma gasoline tax, 
which approximates a sales tax of over 30 percent. As a conse- 
quence, motorists in Oklahoma are paying a sales tax of almost 40 
percent upon the gasoline they purchase. 

The average price of United States motor gasoline (63-70 octane, 
regular) in 1935 at Oklahoma refineries was approximately 5.3 cents 
per gallon, and for third-grade gasoline (62 octane and below) the 
average was approximately 4.5 cents per gallon. Very little pre- 
mium grades of gasoline are now sold, so the average price of all 
gasoline at Oklahoma refineries in 1935 was probably not more than 
5 cents per gallon. On this basis the Federal gasoline tax of 1 
cent per gallon constituted a manufacturers’ excise tax of 20 per- 
cent on an essential and necessary commodity purchased by Okla- 
homa citizens. 

*« While the Federal gasoline tax is paid directly by the manufac- 
turer, it is paid by the final consumer in the last instance. As the 
tax increases and thus the consequent price to the consumer in- 
creases, sales resistance is increased because the consumer is able 
to buy less gasoline with the same amount of mofey. Sales fall 
off and prices have a tendency to weaken, and thus again the 
Federal gasoline tax affects the refiner and also, in turn, the crude- 
oil producer. 

EFFECT ON DEMAND 

Studies and analyses made by the American Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, by comparing the consumption of gasoline in 
States that have increased the tax with the consumption in other 
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States of simflar geographic and economic conditions and struc- 
ture indicate that each 1-cent increase in the gasoline tax results 
in a 5-percent decrease in gasoline consumption. 

Assuming the correctness of these figures, it is thus estimated 
that had it not been for the 1-cent Federal tax on gasoline in 


1935: 
The revenue of Oklahoma oil producers would have been greater 


by $8,750,000. 
The revenue of Oklahoma royalty owners would have been 


greater by $1,250,000. 
The gross income of Oklahoma refineries would have been 


greater by $3,675,000. 
The net income of Oklahoma filling stations would have been 


greater by $500,000. 
And the gasoline tax revenue to the State would have been 


greater by $625,000. 

Had the revenue of Oklahoma producers and refiners been in- 
creased by the above amounts, probably only a small part of it 
would have gone to profits. However, the increased production 
and refining activities would have brought about increased em- 
ployment, increased expenditures for supplies and other products, 
and would generally have benefited the State as a whole. 

The repeal of this tax would be a stimulant to business and 
industry and would assist in speeding economic recovery in Okla- 
homa, as well as in every other State in the Union. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McGr in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12527) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1937, and for other purposes, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate in- 
sist on its amendments, ask for a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Byrnes, Mr. CopeLanp, Mr. WALSH, Mr. HALE, 
and Mr. Keyes conferees on the part of the Senate. 

LOSS OF CHECKS IN THE MAILS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9496) to protect 
the United States against loss in the delivery through the 
mails of checks in payment of benefits provided for by laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administration, and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. McKeE.iar, Mr. HayDEN, and Mr. FRaAzIeER con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

PHILIPPINE CURRENCY RESERVES ON DEPOSIT IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
Monday next, upon the convening of the Senate, the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 1772, being 
Senate bill 3486. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask that the bill be re- 
ported by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3486) to repeal the act 
entitled “An act relating to Philippine Currency reserves on 
deposit in the United States.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in the absence of the 
chairman of the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], I cannot consent 
to an agreement to take up the bill Monday. As the Senator 
from Colorado knows, the Senator from Maryland is inter- 
ested in the bill and has indicated a purpose to move to refer 
the bill to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
of which the Senator from Maryland is chairman. May I 
inquire of the Senator from Colorado whether he has an 
understanding with the Senator from Maryland about the 


matter? 
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Mr. ADAMS. The matter has been pending some 2 
months, delayed largely in order to accommodate the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. I talked to him the other day, and he 
told me to have the bill set down for consideration and let 
him know the hour and he would be here. That is the 
reason why I am asking to have it set down for Monday, 
in order that he may have ample notice. He said he would 
be willing to come any day upon notice sent to his office 
during the day. I am asking, however, that it go over until 
Monday in order to give him ample notice. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In view of the statement made by the 
Senator from Colorado, I shall not object to his request that 
when the Senate convenes Monday it shall proceed to the 
consideration of the bill which he has designated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams] for 
unanimous consent that upon convening on Monday next 
the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 3486) to repeal the act entitled “An act relating to 
Philippine currency reserves on deposit in the United States.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I may say that I have just entered the Chamber, and I 
should like to inquire if the arrangement proposed is agree- 
able to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes. I have arranged with him to have the 
bill taken up any day and to let him know during the day 
when it will come up, so that he may come over from his 
office. I am now asking that the bill be taken up Monday, 
in order that the Senator from Maryland may have 2 or 3 
days’ notice. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Is the Senator from Maryland aware that 
the Senator from Colorado is making this request? 

Mr. ADAMS. No; but he said that any time I could ar- 
range to have it taken up all I would have to do would be to 
telephone his office and he would come over. I have gone 
beyond that, and am asking to have the bill set down for 
consideration Monday, which will give him 3 days. I have 
waited week after week—really, month after month—to have 
the bill brought before the Senate. The point is being 
reached that unless the bill shall be taken up promptly it 
will not be considered at this session. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Under the circumstances, I shall be con- 
strained to object unless the Senator from Maryland knows 
that the request is being made. 

Mr. ADAMS. He knows the request is being made, but he 
does not know the exact form of the request. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I should like to have him know all about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado that he communicate with the Senator 
from Maryland, if he finds it practicable to do so, and then 
renew his request a little later? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
procedure outlined by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson], but, as a member of the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, I feel it incumbent upon me to 
say I think the bill should be referred to that committee for 
consideration by it. The measure which it seeks to repeal 
was reported from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs originally. Personally I shall not be willing to agree 
to unanimous consent to consider a bill to repeal an act 
which was reported out of that committee and passed unan- 
imously by the Senate, when the request applies to a bill 
which has been reported from another committee and not 
from the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs which 
originally considered the act which it is now sought to repeal. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, probably before the Sen- 
ator from Missouri entered the Chamber I made the state- 
ment that it was my information that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] desired an opportunity to move a 
reference of the bill to the committee of which he is chair- 
man, namely, the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. ADAMS. It is my understanding that the arrange- 
ment I have suggested is satisfactory to the Senator from 


Maryland. 
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Mr. CLARE. I have no disposition to interfere with any 
such arrangement, but I do not wish the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs to be precluded from considera- 
tion of the bill because of the absence of the chairman of 
that committee, who desires to submit a motion to refer the 
bill to that committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. An agreement to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill would not preclude a motion to refer 
it to that committee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, let me suggest to my friend 
from Colorado that he delay making the request until he 
can actually contact the Senator from Maryland. As a 
member of the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
I feel that I should object at this time. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the matter has been pending 
more than 2 months. I have been talking to the Senator 
from Maryland in an effort to have the bill brought before 
the Senate; but it has been delayed time after time in order 
to meet the convenience of the Senator from Maryland. It 
has been delayed until it is now probable the bill cannot be 
passed just because of the courtesy extended. We are ap- 
proaching the end of the session. The bill, in my judg- 
ment, is important. I may say to the Senator from Arizona 
that it is the only bill pending which proposes to make 
money for the Treasury of the United States. Every other 
bill that I know of has proposed to take money out of the 
Treasury. This one bill proposes to put some money into 
the Treasury, and yet I find it is impossible to secure consent 
for its consideration Monday. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator from Maryland intends to 
move—— 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Maryland has told me 
that I might arrange to have the bill taken up for consid- 
eration. I have not the slightest hesitancy in saying to the 
Senator from Arizona that if the time fixed is not con- 
venient for the Senator from Maryland and he is willing 
to fix a time in the reasonably near future subsequent to 
Monday, it will be agreeable to me; but I do want a time 
fixed for consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The primary question for the Senate to 
consider is whether the bill should be considered by the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs before it is 
considered by the Senate. My understanding is that that 
is the motion which the Senator from Maryland desires to 
make. If he and the Senator from Colorado can agree when 
the motion shall be made—and I see no reason why they 
cannot come to accord upon that point—then the Senate 
will have an opportunity to determine whether it wants to 
consider the measure without the advice of the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. If the Senate decides 
that it does want to do that, then the bill can be taken up 
for consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that is the suggestion I 
made sometime ago. The Senator from Colorado has re- 
peatedly applied to me to have opportunity afforded for the 
consideration of the bill. I have not entered into any ar- 
rangement to that end. I understood he had an agreement 
with the Senator from Maryland. 

I wish it made clear that the Senator from Maryland de- 
sires to move to refer the bill to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. As already stated, that motion 
would not be precluded by the agreement which the Senator 
from Colorado suggests. If there is an objection to the re- 
quest, I will state to the Senator from Colorado that, while 
I do not commit myself to the attitude he has taken con- 





cerning the bill, I see no reason why he should not move on | 


Monday to proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think the Senator had better do that. 

Mr. ADAMS. I shall have to move today to have a time 
fixed on Monday for the consideration of the bill. I assume 
that is within my rights. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, for the present I shall call 
for the regular order. If the Senator desires his request acted 
upon now, of course, that may be dene. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am constrained to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I call for the regular order. 


PARKWAY AND RECREATION FACILITIES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10104) to aid in providing the people of the United States 
with adequate facilities for park, parkway, and recreational- 
area purposes, and to provide for the transfer of certain lands, 
chiefly valuable for such purposes, to States and political sub- 
divisions thereof. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys was to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Secretary”) is authorized and directed to cause the National Park 
Service to make a comprehensive study, other than on lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture, of the public 
park, parkway, and recreational-area programs of the United States, 
and of the several States and political subdivisions thereof, and of 
the lands throughout the United States which are or may be chiefly 
valuable as such areas, but no such study shall be made in any 
State without the consent and approval of the State officials, boards, 
or departments having jurisdiction over such lands and park areas. 
‘The said study shall be such as, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
will provide data helpful in developing a plan for coordinated and 
adequate public park, parkway, and recreational-area facilities for 
the people of the United States. In making the said study and 
in accomplishing any of the purposes of this act, the Secretary is 
authorized and directed, through the National Park Service, to seek 
and accept the cooperation and assistance of Federal departments 
or agencies having jurisdiction of lands belonging to the United 
States, and may cooperate and make agreements with and seek 
and accept the assistance of other Federal agencies and instru- 
mentalities, and of States and political subdivisions thereof and 
the agencies and instrumentalities of either of them. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of developing coordinated and adequate 
public park, parkway, and recreational-area facilities for the people 
of the United States, the Secretary is authorized to aid the several 
States and political subdivisions thereof in planning such areas 
therein, and in cooperating with one another to accomplish these 
ends. Such aid shall be made available through the National Park 
Service acting in cooperation with such State agencies or agencies 
of political subdivisions of States as the Secretary deems best. 

Sec. 3. The consent of Congress is hereby given to any two or 
more States to negotiate and enter into compacts or agreements 
with one another with reference to planning, establishing, develop- 
ing, improving, and maintaining any park, parkway, or recreational 
area. No such compact or agreement shall be effective until ap- 
proved by the legislatures of the several States which are parties 
thereto and by the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 4. As used in sections 1 and 2 of this act the term “State” 
shall be deemed to include Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and the District of Columbia. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, would the Senator from New 
York be willing to describe briefly the differences between the 
bill as it was recommitted and the bill now pending? I think 
probably the report sets forth the facts, but I think it would 
be well for the Senator to indicate in what respect modifica- 
tions were made by the committee looking to the removal of 
some of the objections to the bill. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I suppose that it is not nec- 
essary to say much about the measure that is pending, be- 
cause we had the bill under consideration for 2 days when 
it was originally reported by the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. The purpose of the bill is te aid in providing 
the people of the United States with adequate facilities for 
parks, parkways, and recreational-area purposes. 

As the bill came to the Senate originally from the committee 
it provided not only for a survey and study of the recreational 
facilities throughout the United States for the purpose of 
bringing about a coordination of park and parkway facilities 
and recreational areas between the Federal Government and 
the States, but, in addition thereto, it authorized the making 
of transfers of Federal property to the States for the purpose 
of carrying out this type of coordination. Many objections 
were made to that provision upon the floor, and some very valid 
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criticisms were voiced. As the result of those criticisms the 
bill was recommitted. Thereupon the committee itself recog- 
nized the validity of the criticisms and eliminated all the 
features of the original bill which authorized, even subject to 
the approval of Congress, the transfer of any Federal lands 
to States for recreational-facility purposes. The bill now 
comes before us embodying a single purpose, to which, it seems 
to me, no one can object—a study by the Department of the 
Interior of the recreational facilities of the United States for 
the purpose of bringing about this type of coordination. 
These studies will not be made within any State unless the 
State itself consents to them. Then, of course, after the 
studies and surveys shall have been made, reports will come 
back to Congress for such action as Congress may deem wise 
and proper. 

That is all there is to the proposed legislation. We have 
lately come to recognize the usefulness, from the social as 
well as the economic standpoint, of the development of recre- 
ational facilities. My own State probably will not be affected 
at all by this proposed legislation, for its park development 
has reached a position of which we are justly proud. I do not 
think it is excelled anywhere in the world. 

To show the popularity of our national park development 
I may refer to statistics and say that in our national parks, 
numbering, I think, 24, spread through the country, there 
were nearly 8,000,000 visitors last summer, or the largest 
number in history. Our citizens enjoy the facilities of these 
parks. They are wholesome from the standpoint of recreation 
and health. 

We desire, if possible, to aid the States by extending the 
technical knowledge which the National Park Service has. 
It may be found in certain areas of the country that lands 
are owned by the Federal Government which are of no use at 
all to it, but which might be of great use to the States in their 
park development. If the study so finds, Congress in its wis- 
dom may decide that these transfers should be made. But 
the present bill is limited to a study. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Has this bill the approval of the National 
Park Service? 

Mr. WAGNER. The National Park Service, I understand, 
would prefer the more comprehensive measure which was 
originally passed by the House, but it was very definitely dis- 
closed on the floor of the Senate that Senators are opposed 
to going beyond a mere study and survey at this stage. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, when this bill came before 
the Public Lands Committee I was rather favorably impressed 
with it, and joined in reporting it. The bill now has been 
modified and trimmed until it is perfectly futile and useless. 
It merely will involve the expenditure of money in the 
employment of persons on a perfectly useless survey. 

There is no one, not merely in the Senate but in the United 
States, who has a higher regard than I have for the services 
of the national-park organization. They have done fine work 
in preserving and exhibiting the natural wonders which are 
found in the various national parks. However, like all other 
bureaus and departments of the Government, they have cul- 
tivated a bureaucratic mind. They have narrowed down 
their viewpoint until with them the only thing that matters 
is the parks. I think their frame of mind can be illustrated 
in this way—that if a group of men were caught in a heavy 
snowstorm in one of the parks, and the only food available 
were the wild animals, and the wild animals were starving, 
the park authorities would very readily agree that the men 
should be fed to the animals to keep them from starving, 
but would not consent that the animals be killed to keep the 
men from starving. [Laughter.] ‘That has become the atti- 
tude of the National Park Service. As I say, I think well of 
them, but they are not so minded as to be able to make a 
coordinated survey of the United States. 

I repeat, the National Park Service has done marvelous 
work in various sections of the land, and I would not in any- 
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way decry it; but to turn the Service loose to go through the 
land, as proposed in the bill, simply means the recommenda- 
tion to Congress of endless appropriations and demands for 
additional parks. The Park Service men, skilled in geology, 
skilled in natural history, skilled in the lore of the mountains, 
have now taken their musty history books down from the 
shelves and are seeking to take under their jurisdiction all 
historical places, battlefields, and other localities within the 
country. That objective is within the minds of the Park 
Service in seeking the opportunity to make a survey. 

Senators speak of coordinating the parks. What coordina- 
tion is possible between the administration of Rock Creek 
Park and the administration of the Rocky Mountain National 
Park in my State? There is no common policy which re- 
quires the National Park Service to make a great survey and 
see whether or not there are lands suitable for park areas; 
whether or not, in order to commemorate John Brown, we 
should make a park out of the whole area in which the 
Battle of Ossawatomie occurred; whether or not we should 
make a park of the whole city along the Delaware where 
Washington crossed for the Battle of Trenton. 

Nothing less than that will satisfy the Park Service. They 
now have pending a bill asking that the Park Service be 
given authority to purchase all the land within a radius of 
10 miles of the site of the Battle of New Orleans, which was 
| on the edge of the city of New Orleans. There is no limit to 
| their ambition, which is a very creditable one; but I am 
| merely saying that their attitude of mind is such that they 
ought not to be given authority to act as the arbiters of 
Congress to determine park locations and park policies. 

In this bill there was a provision, wide and sweeping, under 
which they could make an investigation covering the entire 
United States. But from the bill there have now been elimi- 
nated the areas which, in the West at least, are the only avail- 
able areas of consequence for recreational purposes. I refer 
to the forest reserves in my State. Recreation is to be found 
in the forest reserves. But we are asked to exclude from 
this survey the very best and most available recreational 
areas. Yet the bill is spoken of as a great, comprehensive 
measure. 

The National Park Service wants to make a survey. I wish 
to give an illustration of the reason why I question its 
understanding of surveys; and this is where it comes home. 
Great mountain ranges, the Continental Divide, pass through 
the State of Colorado. The waters of the West flow through 
the Colorado River into the Gulf of Mexico. There is more 
water on that side of the range than we can use. We have 
our compacts made with other States by which the States 
known as the upper-basin States have a right to use a cer- 
tain portion of the waters of the Colorado River. On the 
eastern slope there are vast areas of marvelous farm land, 
without water. The people of my State have been endeavor- 
ing to transfer some of the surplus water from our western 
slope to the thirsty lands on the eastern slope. 

When the Rocky Mountain National Park, in my State, was 
ceded to the United States by an act of my State legislature 
it was specifically provided that the rights of the people of 
Colorado in their waters should be reserved and that rights- 
of-way should be reserved. 

Following that, plans were worked out to transfer some of 
this water—not from the park, but from sources lying com- 
pletely out of the park, west of the park, under the moun- 
tains in the park, 4,000 feet below the crest. We asked for 
an appropriation to survey this proposed transfer. The 
Secretary of the Interior allowed $150,000 for a mere survey, 
and the Park Service filed protests against even entering 
upon the national-park grounds to make a survey in order 
that needed water be taken, where there was a surplus, which 
would not damage or impair the park in any particular. We 
were forced to have a public hearing. The Reclamation 
Service, under the Secretary of the Interior, favored the 
project. His Park Service opposed it. It was referred to the 
Geological Survey, which, after inquiry, made a report in 
which it was stated that no damage would be done to the 


park. 
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I desire Senators to understand the attitude of mind of 
those connected with the Park Service. At this public hear- 
ing they said to us, “You are going to commercialize the 
park, and that is terrible.” They intimated that we would 
commercialize it by putting a tunnel 4,000 feet under the 
surface, touching the park only at a small outlet, an opening 
9 feet in diameter, not using a drop of water from the park, 
but taking it out where there are 200,000 acres of the finest 
land on this earth, already under cultivation, but needing 
a supplemental water supply. They complained. They said, 
“You are going to put this hole in the mountains and dese- 
crate the park. You are going to build a trail.” 

I said, “Yes, gentlemen, and within the past week you 
have been before the Committee on Appropriations, of which 
I am a member, asking for money for trails in the parks.” 

“Oh, yes; but these are different trails. You are going 
in there to drill.” 

I said, “Yes; we want to drill in order to make sure that 
there is proper ground through which the tunnel can go, 
to make sure that there will be no drainage of lakes.” 

They said, “Yes; but when you set up your drills there 
is going to be oil and grease in your machine.” 

We have 405 square miles, but we cannot take the water 
through the park, because when we put an engine in there 
to drill, a quart of oil or grease might be dropped in an 
utterly unused portion of the park. 

Then they said to us finally, “These engines are going 
to be noisy. The drilling operations will be terribly noisy 
in the park.” 

Can Senators imagine the terrible destruction which would 
ensue in the park by allowing a diamond drill to operate 
there, the terrible noise, waking up the bears from their 
hiberztion, disturbing the robins? That illustrates the type 
of mind it is sought to send out to make a survey of parks. 

Mr. President, that is not all. I am merely illustrating 
the attitude of mind of these men, who are wonderful in 
their proper place, and have done excellent work. Then the 
Secretary of the Interior allowed us to go ahead with our 
survey, and the Reclamation Service recommended the proj- 
ect. The Committee on Appropriations included an authori- 
zation for the project in the bill then pending. The Senate 
of the United States approved the authorization for the 
project. Then the Park Service went before the committee 
of the House and protested against that which their superior 
officer, the Secretary of the Interior, had approved; pro- 
tested against that which the Department of Reclamation 
had approved; protested against that which the Geological 
Survey had approved; protested against that which the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate had approved; 
protested against that which the Senate of the United States 
had approved; and repudiated the good faith of the Park 
Service when they said to the people of Colorado, “We will 
not interfere with the development of your water if you 
cede the park lands to us.” 

Mr. President, I am not willing that authority of the kind 
included in the bill before us be placed in the hands of those 
who are willing to deny to thirsty citizens who need it water 
which is going to waste, water which is flowing today down 
into Mexico, where it will be used to grow cotton and vege- 
tables and fruit to compete with the cotton of Arizona and 
the South and the fruit and vegetables of Texas. But the 
Park Service are so minded that they would rather the 
people of my State should be denied water which they need, 
water which the statute gives to them, water which a con- 
stitution approved by this Government gives to them, rather 
than allow some trifling thing to be done in the park, not 
taking one thing from the park. 

Mr. President, the bill is futile, it is useless, and it seeks to 
put into improper hands a great and extensive power. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, there are two bills on the 
calendar which I desire to have considered, which have been 
reported favorably by the Committee on Patents, relating to 
the extension of patents on the badges of two societies, the 
Holy Name Society and the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War. 
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I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 

House bill 9995, to grant a renewal of Patent No. 59560, re- 

| lating to the emblem of the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, has the unfinished business 
been disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business has 
not as yet been disposed of. 

Mr. McNARY. I should prefer that the unfinished busi- 
ness be disposed of before proceeding to any other m2asure 
on the calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from California that he withdraw his request for the }?resent 
consideration of the bill to which he has referred. ppor- 
tunity will be afforded a little later for him to ren¢w the 
request. , 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I withdraw the reque#t. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think there is no objection to thie bill. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I am not sufficienfly in- 
formed to comment upon the merits of the contfoversy 
which the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apa] has 
had with the Park Service regarding some legislagon in 
which he is interested. I am quite willing to accépt his 
assertion that the proposed legislation ought to be efacted. 
But I do not believe that the existence of a controvérsy on 
the part of a single Senator with reference to policy twithin 
his own State is sufficient ground for condemning the whole 
Park Service or for determining that it cannot be entrusted 
to make a survey such as is proposed in the pending myasure. 

It is difficult for me to follow the argument of the $enator 
from Colorado, because, while assailing the Park Ser“ice, he 
admitted that he favored a bill before the Senate }j*rior to 
the bill now under consideration, which gave to th Park 
Service very much greater power in the relation ;0 this 
whole matter than is now proposed. ; 

As I said before, this bill is limited to providing a ‘survey, 
whereas in the bill previously passed, which the Senator 
from Colorado favored, there was also included an autdoriza- 
tion to report upon property which might be transfered by 
the Federal Government to States upon the appr/val of 
Congress. 2 

The Senator referred, I think, to the “grasping atti‘sude” of 
the Park Service. I think he made one intimation 'hat he 
did not intend. He said that the Park Service is secking to 
purchase additional property to enlarge Chalmette National 
Monument. Neither of the Senators from the State of 
Louisiana is present in the Chamber at the moment; but 
the two Senators from that State proposed that le;islation 
dealing with the national monument, and are urging its pas- 
sage. The Park Service, of course, is agreeable to the enact- 
ment of that legislation, but did not initiate it. The 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys has held a number 
of hearings upon that bill. 

Senators generally seem to have confidence in the Na- 
tional Park Service, and from private conferences I have 
had with the Senator from Colorado I am sure the Senator 
himself really has confidence in the National Park Service. 
We have now pending before the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys at least 15 bills, introduced by Senators, in 
which they seek an extension of the national parks within 
their own States. This in itself shows that they recognize 
the great service which the National Park Service renders 
to the masses of our people, and that they are satisfied with 
its methods of administration. 

I may say also that nearly every organization which is in- 
terested in park development and in making the parks acces- 
sible to the masses of our people is urging the passage of the 
proposed legislation, both by personal appearance before the 
committee and by communications addressed to it. 

The Senator from Colorado has also said that the proposed 
legislation contemplates a futile expenditure of money. But 
the bill does not ask for any money at all. Whatever money 
may be needed has already been provided for. 


2 
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Let me now address myself to what was said about the 
futility of the survey. A legislator so wise and able as the 
Senator from Colorado knows that intelligent legislation 
should always be preceded by a thorough investigation of the 
subject matter upon which we are to legislate. If we are to 
legislate upon this subject—and I think there is a general 
sentiment in the country in favor of extending the Park 
Service and aiding some of the States in developing their 
own park services—we need just such a survey as is proposed 
by the pending legislation. I am sure the Congress would 
not wish to act until there has been a thorough study and 
investigation made by one of our departments with refer- 
ence to the necessity or desirability of any particular devel- 
opment. I do not think the Senator from Colorado will 
dispute that statement. 

I had the privilege of visiting about 11 of our parks after 
the last session of Congress; and any Senator who has 
visited those parks, or any of the parks, is, I am sure, proud 
of their administration. The Park Service is making the 
parks accessible to the humblest of our citizens; and the 
parks are run free from partisanship, and free from even 
any suggestion of corruption. I think they are as ably man- 
aged as they possibly can be managed; and I desire to pay a 
public tribute to the National Park Service for the wonderful 
way in which they are administering our parks, 

That is about all I desire to say about the matter. I am 
sure the Senator from Colorado really does not mean to say 
that this particular survey would be a mere futility. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I feel greatly complimented 
that the able and distinguished Senator from New York 
should take occasion to pay any attention to what I have 
said. However, I reiterate my approval of the administra- 
tion of the parks as they are now laid out, and call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that the national parks have all 
been established and laid out by the Congress of the United 
States. 

I have no personal controversy with the men who are in 
charge of the parks. I like those men. I have no contro- 
versy over any political matter in connection with them. 
The Park Service is one of the few departments of the Gov- 
ernment which has given me some consideration, if I may 
say so, in matters of patronage. There is nothing I have to 
say about those administering the national parks except that 
in the pending bill the administrators of the parks, who have 
done a good job in the parks, are seeking to go outside the 
national parks and engage in activities with respect to which 
they have demonstrated by their action in other matters 
their incapacity to take a broad view. 

The Senator from New York spoke of various organizations 
favoring the measure. I pay to the Park Service the compli- 
ment of saying that they have the finest propaganda organi- 
zation of which I have any knowledge. They can draw to 
their support almost instantly a great group of organizations 
who will approve the stand taken by the Park Service with- 
out knowing anything about the substance of it. 

The whole story—I have tried to tell it before—is that the 
proposed survey is a futility. It is an endeavor to coordinate 
where coordination has no place. A park is proper or is not 
proper in accordance with the local situation and the people 
to be served. The question whether a particular park area 
should be established to serve the people of the city of New 
York does not require a national survey, and a national sur- 
vey would merely delay a proper adjudication. I further 
Say that those who live within the neighborhood to be served 
are those best qualified to determine what should be done. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me inquire of the Senator whether 
the proposal before us is not substantially the one which the 
Senate rejected overwhelmingly sometime ago, when con- 
tained in a separate bill? 

Mr. ADAMS. The pending bill is the same as the one to 
which the Senator refers. It has been cut down until there 
is little left in it but provision for a roving commission to go 
about the land and make studies, make surveys, hire em- 
ployees, spend money, and make reports, action on which 
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finally will have to be determined by the Members of Con- 
gress from the respective States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I recall, when the Senate rather 
decisively rejected the proposal on a previous occasion, there 
was a much larger attendance than there is today. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I am sure that the Senator 
from Colorado intended to be a little more specific than he 
was in his answer to the Senator from Texas. The provi- 
sions to which the Senator objected in the earlier bill, and 
with respect to which there was a good deal of valid criticism, 
have all been eliminated from the proposed legislation; and 
the very thing the Senator from Colorado advocated in the 
course of his criticism is all that remains in the proposed 
legislation; namely, that study be made by the National Park 
Service within those State areas where the State itself invites 
the survey. So the intent to impose something upon the 
State is not in accordance with the provisions of this bill. 

If Senators desire to defeat the bill, that is their privilege; 
but let there be no misapprehension about its provisions. 
Many of the States are interested in inviting this aid by the 
Federal Government, because of the attained success of the 
Federal Government in developing other recreational facili- 
ties, including many parks. I do not know whether or not 
Texas has extended such an invitation. 

I do not wish to reiterate constantly, but it must be done 
in view of the assertions which are made concerning the pro- 
visions of the bill. The proposed legislation does not provide 
anything except that a study shall be made by the Park 
Service of the Interior Department of recreational facilities 
and areas within States in whose development the Federal 
Government might assist. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from New York that the Senator from Texas has been busily 
engaged on committee work, and did not know what was in 
the measure, and that his inquiries were made for the 
purpose of eliciting some information. 

The Senator has taken occasion to refer to what might 
probably be the attitude of my State. I suppose my Staite 
is not different from any other State in that when we can 
get a little Federal money, of course, we are inviting it. 
That would include making surveys, buying sites for State 
parks, paying their running expenses, and similar activities. 
There seems to be a great theoretical devotion to Slate 
rights, but when it comes to getting a Federal dollar that 
devotion vanishes. 

Mr. WAGNER. I may say to the Senator from Texas that 
no Federal money at all is involved in this situation, and it 
is in recognition of the very valid criticism made by the 
Senator from Texas when the bill previously was before the 
Senate that the amendments to the bill have been proposed. 
All the prior provisions of the bill relating to the transfer cf 
lands have been eliminated from it, and there has been 
substituted authorization for a mere study—something about 
which, until the Senator from Colorado decided to oppose 
the proposed legislation, there was practical unanimity of 
agreement. Even the Senator from Texas, it will be recalled, 
made no objection to a survey or a study, but opposed— 
and as I have said the committee recognized the validity 
of that objection—any suggestion of the transfer of land 
until that matter was again decided by the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
adoption of the committee amendment. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. WAGNER. I ask for the yeas and nays, and I raise 
the point of no quorum. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the committee amendment was adopted sometime ago; 
the committee amendment has already been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair will say that the question before the Senate was stated 
to him by the President pro tempore of the Senate at the 
time he vacated the chair. It is the understanding of the 
present occupant of the chair that the amendment has not 
been agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN. I am quite sure, if I can hear and under- 
stand, that as soon as the clerk read the amendment it was 
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announced by the then Presiding Officer that the amend- 
ment was adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The parliamentarian ad- 
vises the Chair that it was stated that “without objection” 
the amendment was agreed to; but there was no announce- 
ment made by the Chair that the amendment had been 
agreed to. It is the understanding of the present occupant 
of the chair that it has not been agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest that the ques- 
tion be again submitted to the Senate. The Senator from 
New York has no objection to that being done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has suggested the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WAGNER. I withdraw that suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Chair 
will again submit the question to the Senate. The question 
is on the adoption of the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to authorize 
a study of the park, parkway, and recreational-area pro- 
grams in the United States, and for other purposes.” 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, for the convenience of 
Senators and the press, it is deemed proper at this time to 
make a brief statement concerning the future proceedings 
in the Senate. 

It is expected the omnibus flood-control bill, reported by 
the Committee on Commerce on April 27, will be brought 
before the Senate early next week, probably not later than 
next Tuesday. 

The commodity-exchange bill has been pending on the 
calendar for a long time. Controversies have arisen in the 
committee over amendments relating to cotton. As soon 
as it is found practicable, it is my desire that that bill be 
also taken up for action. 

Two major measures, the work-relief bill and the tax bill, 
are pending in the Committees on Appropriations and Fi- 
nance, respectively. It is not possible at this time to deter- 
mine when those bills will be ready for consideration by the 
Senate. I think it is already generally understood that 
shortly after the reports on those bills have been submitted 
it will be the purpose of myself and others cooperating to 
take up those measures. It cannot now be announced when 
the reports will be made, and, therefore, no definite statement 
on the subject will be forthcoming at this time. 

It is my intention when the Senate completes its labors 
today to move a recess until next Monday. 

I take occasion now to express my appreciation to my 
fellow Senators for the splendid, gracious, and courteous 
cooperation that has been afforded during the proceedings 
of the Senate at this session. We are approaching a time 
when it will be necessary to continue work longer hours. We 
are all desirous of completing the session, if possible, before 
the date when the Republican National Convention is sched- 
uled to meet, if it does not abandon its purpose to hold a 
meeting [laughter]; and I realize that in order to accomplish 
that end it will be necessary that the full measure of coopera- 
tion which we have had heretofore shall be continued. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that the Republicans are 
going to abandon their convention and let the Liberty League 
hold a convention instead. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON. Well, Mr. President, that would be a still 
greater calamity in all probability. [Laughter.] 

I wish also to add that it is my understanding that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pittman], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, under the instructions of his 
committee, will report the naval arms treaty today and that 
there has been a tentative understanding among the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee that that treaty 
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may be proceeded with next Monday if the Senator from 
Nevada is ready at that time to take it up. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I regret that I did not hear all the Senator 
had to say with respect to the program, but I understood 
that he mentioned the flood-control bill, the commodities- 
exchange bill, the work relief, or deficiency appropriation bill, 
and the tax bill as the four major bills to be considered be- 
tween now and the date he hopes the Congress may adjourn. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I especially mentioned those bills. 

Mr. McNARY. Does that exclude other measures of less 
importance? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It does not. I think it is proper to add, 
in view of the Senator’s suggestion, that there are several 
bills which it is expected will be brought forward today, prob- 
ably under requests for unanimous consent for their con- 
sideration. 

Of course, conference reports will, as usual, have right of 
way. 

The statement I have made is not to be interpreted as pre- 
cluding, from my own standpoint, the action of the Senate 
on other measures. I have pointed out these special measures 
because it is my opinion that the country as well as the 
Members of both Houses of Congress expect that action shall 
be taken on those four measures. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Arkansas desire to take up for consideration the flood-control 
bill on Monday? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I stated that, in all probability, it would 
be reached not later than sometime during the calendar day 
of Tuesday next. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, may I ask again, is it the desire 
and purpose of the Senator from Arkansas to drive to a con- 
clusion the session by June 6, which will be on a Saturday? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; it is my desire that the session 
shall conclude its labors by June 6. I presented that situa- 
tion somewhat fully. Of course, it will require a continuance 
of the cooperation of the able Senator from Oregon and 
others on his side of the Chamber with those of us who sit 
on this side, but my information is that we may feel assured 
that that cooperation will be extended. 

Of course, I must admit that when these important bills 
get into conference difficulties in adjusting the differences 
between the two Houses may arise which will make impos- 
sible an adjournment sine die by the 6th of June. But we 
can only meet those difficulties when they arise. 

I think that is all I have to say. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mtr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
suggestion? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. WAGNER. I understood the Senator, in enumerating 
the bills which he regarded as impertant, not to intend to 
limit the consideration of other bills. There is the housing 
bill, for instance, which I expect confidently will be reported 
very soon by the Committee on Education and Labor. That 
is a bill which I regard as one of the most important of all 
the bills pending before the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the Senator from New York has 
had sufficiently liberal experience in legislative matters to 
know that it is a physical, moral, mental, and every other 
kind of an impossibility to pass judgment on whether a 
measure that has not even been reported by one of the com- 
mittees of the Senate shall be disposed of during this session. 
So far as I am concerned, I would not favor continuing the 
session beyond the 6th of June for the purpose of passing 
the bill to which the Senator has referred, although I recog- 
nize its importance. : 

Mr. WAGNER. I appreciate that, but I did not want it to 
be understood that the program was limited and that we 
were foreclosed from the consideration of the housing bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thought I had made it entirely clear, 
in answer to the question of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
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McNary], that the statement respecting the four bills I have 
mentioned by no means precluded the consideration of other 
bills. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, our leader says he hopes 
to have the flood-control bill considered next Tuesday. He 
has also stated the importance of acting as speedily as pos- 
sible on the bill. As chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, may I ask, if any Senators have amendments which 
they desire to propose to the flood-control bill, that they will 
be good enough to have them sent to the desk and printed 
so they may be considered by the committee? If we may 
have that consideration in advance, it will expedite the ulti- 
mate passage of the bill. 

In the next place, may I suggest to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] that he make every effort possible to 
bring before the Senate the safety-at-sea treaty? I have 
reason to believe that with a very slight reservation, which is 
in process of preparation, the treaty may be ratified without 
any particular argument in the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I may state that the committee has been 
awaiting the adjustment which the Senator from New York 
has in mind. Without that adjustment there will be a long 
debate on the treaty, which would make it almost impossible 
of consideration soon. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I can succeed in formulating the 
reservation and giving it to the Senator, perhaps that will 
assist him in reporting the treaty. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
assist in any way he can, because if the adjustment which is 
in mind is brought about, in my opinion the treaty can be 
ratified without opposition. 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall do everything I can, because it is 
very important, in order to promote safety at sea, that the 
treaty shall be ratified. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thoroughly agree with the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON subsequently said: Mr. President, referring 
to the suggestion of the Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND] while I had the floor and was discussing a program for 
legislative action, I ask unanimous consent that during the 
recess of the Senate the Secretary may receive from Senators 
and have printed amendments relating to the flood-control 
bill, and that during the recess of the Senate they may be 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request made by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


LAND GRANT TO UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of Senate bill 4609. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be reported 
by title. 

The LEcis.atrve CLERK. The bill (S. 4609) to correct the 
description of certain land granted to the University of 
Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 4609) to correct the 
description of certain land granted to the University of Utah 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to correct the description of 
that portion of the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, State of 
Utah, granted to the University of Utah by an act approved June 
22, 1934 (Public, No. 450, 73d Cong.), the of War is 
authorized to accept from the University of Utah a deed quit- 
claiming all its rights, title, and interest in and to the tract of 
land granted by the act approved June 22, 1934, supra, and upon 
such acceptance is further authorized and directed to convey 
to the said University of Utah by quitclaim deed the oe title, 
and interest of the United States in and to the tract of land 
intended to have been granted by the act approved June 22, 1934, 
supra, said tract of land containing 61,266 acres, more or less, 
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and correctly shown on map dated October 15, 1935, entitled 
“Land Grant to University of Utah”: Provided, That the Uni- 
versity of Utah shall improve the said property and maintain 
same for university purposes, and not otherwise, and that in 
case said land shall be abandoned by the University of Utah for 
said purposes, the said land and all improvements thereon shall 
revert to the United States: Provided further, That the conveyance 
of the land shall in no manner carry with it any right or title 
in or to any portion of the water of Red Butte Canyon Creek: 
Provided further, That there is reserved to the United States the 
perpetual right to maintain, alter, rebuild, and enlarge the sewer 
which runs from the Fort Douglas Military Post across said tract 
of land, or to construct and maintain a new sewer system across 
the same, should it be or become desirable to do so: Provided 
further, That there is reserved to Salt Lake City, a municipal cor- 
poration organized and existing under the laws of the State 
of Utah, a perpetual easement and right-of-way for the opera- 
tion, maintenance, repair, and renewal of the conduit and pipe 
line as now constructed over and upon the Fort Douglas Military 
Reservation, the same being connected with the water supply 
system of said city, and also for the construction, operation, main- 
tenance, repair, and of all valve houses which may be 
deemed necessary in connection with said pipe line: And pro- 
vided further, That a fence satisfactory to the Government shall 
be erected and maintained by the university between its land 
and the military reservation upon demand made by the Secretary 
of War in his discretion. 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the act approved June 22, 1934, is hereby 
repealed. 


SUIT AGAINST NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


Mr. VAN NUYS obtained the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from In- 
diana yield to me? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I propose to ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Senate bill 4594, which was 
reported unanimously from the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, after a hearing before a subcommittee of which 
the able Senator from Texas [Mr. CoNnNALLY] was chair- 
man. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be reported 
by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The bill (S. 4594) to supplement 
the act of June 25, 1929 (ch. 41, 46 Stat. L. 41), which 
authorized and directed the Attorney General to institute 
suit against the Northern Pacific Railway Co. and others. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in the act of June 25, 
1929, the Attorney General was authorized and directed to 
institute suit against the Northern Pacific Railway Co. and 
others in a matter involving nearly 3,000,000 acres of land. 
An interlocutory decree has been entered in the matter 
after hearing before a special master in the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Washington. 

I am advised by the Department of Justice that both sides 
to the controversy agree that it may be impossible to take an 
appeal from the interlocutory order direct to the Supreme 
Court. 

If such an appeal may be taken it will obviate or remove 
the necessity for examination of 250 different tracts of land. 
I was told yesterday at the Department of Justice that it 
would save the Government some $75,000. 

If I have not correctly stated the facts the Senator from 
Texas, who was chairman of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary which considered the matter, will 
correct me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona 
has correctly stated the situation. The only purpose of the 
bill is to permit an appeal direct from the district court to 
the Supreme Court by appeal rather than by certiorari. 
Representatives of the Government and the railway com- 
panies were before the subcommittee and agreed on the 
matter. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am advised that the com- 
mittee report was unanimous. Is that correct? 

Mr. ASHURST. The report was unanimous. I now ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 4594) to supplement the act of June 25, 1929 (ch. 
41, 46 Stat. L. 41) , which authorized and directed the Attorney 
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General to institute suit against the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. and others, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amendment, on page 2, line 1, 
after the numerals “1936”, to strike out the following: ‘“‘inas- 
much as the time and expense incident to determining the 
value of the lands in controversy will be large and the best 
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interests of all parties will be served by first securing a final | 


determination by direct appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States of all questions in said suit on which any party 
may wish to take an appeal except the determination of the 
value of the lands in controversy and the amount of compen- 
sation due the plaintiff or any of the defendants and the ques- 
tions of bona-fide purchasers raised by certain defendants and 
reserved by order of the court for final hearing”, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the suit entitled United States of 
America, plaintiff, against Northern Pacific Railway Co., and others, 
defendants, no. E-4389, instituted and pending in the District 
Court of the United States for the Eastern District of Washing- 
ton, under the authority and direction of the act of June 25, 1929 
(ch. 41, 46 Stat. L. 41), now on reference to a special master for 
hearing under an order of said court entered in said suit on April 
21, 1936, a direct review by the Supreme Court of the United States 
by appeal may be had by any party to said suit of any order or 
decree of said district court entered upon a review of the report 
of the master to be made pursuant to said order of April 21, 1936, 
and also of the order or decree of said district court entered in said 
suit on October 3, 1935, as amended by an order of January 29, 
1936. Such direct review by the Supreme Court of either or both 
of the said orders or decrees may be had by appeal taken within 
60 days from the date of the order or decree of the district court 
entered upon a review of the report of the master to be made pur- 
suant to the said order of April 21, 1936. The right of review of 
any final judgment, authorized by the said act of June 25, 1929, 
shall continue in force and effect. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, owing to the importance 
of the bill, I ask that the report thereon may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report (No. 2020) submitted 
by Mr. ConnaLLy from the Committee on the Judiciary was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 4594) to supplement the act of June 25, 1929, which authorized 
the Attorney General to institute suit against the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co. and others, after consideration thereof, report the bill 
favorably to the Senate and recommend that it do pass with the 
following amendment: 

On page 1, line 10, after the figures “1936”, strike out the fol- 
lowing words: “inasmuch as the time and expense incident to de- 
termining the value of the lands in controversy will be large, and 
the best interests of all parties will be served by first securing a 
final determination by direct appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States of all questions in said suit on which any party 
may wish to take an appeal, except the determination of the value 
of the lands in controversy and the amount of compensation due 
the plaintiff or any of the defendants and the questions of bona- 
fide purchasers raised by certain defendants and reserved by order 
of the court for final hearing.” 

The reason for this amendment is that the bill provides for a 
technical appeal as distinguished from certiorari. 





OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1936. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: Pursuant to the authority and direction con- 

tained in the act of June 25, 1929 (ch. 41, 46 Stat. 41), suit was 
brought in behalf of the United States against the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co. and others in the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Washington for the purpose of securing a judi- 
cial determination of certain controversies respecting the opera- 
tion and effect of grants of land made by the Congress to the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Co. under the act of July 2, 1864, and the 
resolution of May 31, 1870, and to secure an accounting between the 
United States and said company and its successors with respect to 
matters relating to said grants. 
. Certain preliminary questions of law were referred to the master 
for determination. The master made his report, and the court has 
entered an order confirming it. Subsequently, on April 21, 1936, an 
order was made by the court referring the case to the special 
master for hearing, and proceedings before him are now pending. 

Nearly 3,000,000 acres of land are involved in this suit. A final 
determination by the Supreme Court of the preliminary questions 
of law and fact may eliminate the necessity of determining the 
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value of a substantial portion of the lands. It appears highly de- 
sirable to secure such final determination before entering upon 
the valuation of the lands in controversy, which will be an exceed- 
ingly costly and protracted proceeding. 

Neither the general law nor the special act under which the suit 
was brought permits a direct appeal from interlocutory orders or 
decrees in the suit. 

I enclose herewith a bill which is intended to allow such appeals, 
and I shall appreciate it if you will introduce the measure and 


| assist im securing its enactment. 


Iam informed that the defendants in the above suit also desire to 
secure this legislation. 
Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY REEpD, 
Acting Attorney General. 


{Enclosure ] 


In the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Washington, Northern Division. In equity no. 4389. Order. 
United States of America, plaintiff, v. Northern Pacific Railway 
Co., a corporation; Northern Pacific Railroad Co., a corporation; 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co., as reorganized in 1875; North- 
western Improvement Co., a corporation; Bankers Trust Co., a 
corporation; Guaranty Trust Co., a corporation; City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Co., a corporation, defendants 


On motion of the plaintiff filed in this court, plaintiff appearing 
by two of its solicitors, J. M. Simpson, United States district attor- 
ney for the eastern district of Washington, and E. E. Danly; the 
defendants, Northern Pacific Railway Co., a corporation; Northern 
Pacific Railroad Co., a corporation; and Northwestern Improvement 
Co., a corporation, appearing by one of their solicitors, D. R. Frost; 
Bankers Trust Co., a corporation, and City Bank Farmers Trust 
Co., a corporation, appearing by one of their solicitors, F. J. Mc- 
Kevitt; the court having heard argument on the motion on this 
21st day of April 1936, by consent of all parties, and no objection 
being made by any of the parties to the granting of the motion, and 
the court being fully advised in the premises, it is now 

Ordered, adjudged, and decreed that that certain order of refer- 
ence heretofore entered in the above-entitled cause on February 
25, 1932, ratified by the order of this court entered on October 3, 
1935 (as amended by an order entered on Jan. 29, 1936), be, and the 
same is hereby, amended as follows: 

That the special master proceed with the hearing of said cause 
and take evidence relative to all matters therein not covered by the 
special master’s report filed herein May 31, 1933, except evidence 
relative to the values of lands in controversy and the amount of 
compensation due plaintiff or any of the defendants, hear argu- 
ment of counsel thereon, and report to this court his findings of 
fact and conclusions of law and the evidence taken, together with 
recommendations for an order or decree thereon, said findings and 
conclusions to be subject to review by this court. 

After the findings and conclusions and recommendations have 
been reported to this court and any exceptions thereto have been 
heard and determined, and an order or decree thereon has been 
entered, in event no appeal from any order or decree in this cause 
shall be taken within 60 days thereafter, said special master shall 
proceed with the final hearing of said cause and make full and 
complete findings of fact and conclusions of law and report the same 
to this court, together with the evidence taken, said findings and 
conclusions to be subject to review by this court. 

Done in open court this 21st day of April 1936. 

(Signed) J. STANLEY WEBSTER, 
United States District Judge. 


PAYMENT OF FEDERAL TAXES IN RAILROAD REORGANIZATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Van Nuys] has the floor. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I prefer not to yield for the moment. 

Mr. President, on the last call of the calendar, Order of 
Business 2082, being Senate bill 3841, was objected to by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. Since that 
time he has stated publicly, as appears in the Recorp, that 
he has no further objection to the bill. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be reported by 
title. 

The Curer CLerK. A bill (S. 3841) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States’, approved July 1, 1898, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, while withholding consent 
for the present, I should like to have the Senator from In- 
diana state briefly the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Oregon that the bill applies to the Railroad Reorgani- 
zation Act the same provisions which are incorporated in 
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section 77B, which is the Private Corporation Reorganization 
Act, in that the bill provides that before any plan for re- 
organization of a railroad under the terms of that law may 
be approved by the court, provision must be made for the 
payment of Federal taxes. 

The necessity for this proposed legislation is shown by the 
fact that at the present time the Government has over 
$10,000,000 of claims pending against 21 railroads now in 
reorganization under section 77. As of December 31, 1935, 
a total of 89 railroads were in the hands of receivers or 
trustees. Many of these railroads propose to reorganize 
under section 77; and we are simply incorporating into the 
railroad act the provisions which have proved so successful 
and wholesome in the Private Corporation Reorganization 
Act. 

I know of no objection to the bill. It has the support of 
and has been reported by the full committee, the Treasury 
Department is requesting its passage, and I sincerely hope 
it may have favorable action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, which was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (1) the last three sentences of the second 
paragraph of subsection (e) of section 77 of the act of July 1, 1898, 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States”, as amended, are hereby further 
amended to read as follows: “If the United States of America, or 
any agency thereof, or any corporation (other than the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation) the majority of the stock of which is 
owned by the United States of America, is a creditor or stock- 
holder, the interests or claims thereof shall be deemed to be 
affected by the plan, and the President of the United States, or any 
officer or agency he may designate, is hereby authorized to act in 
respect of the interests or claims of the United States or of such 
agency or other corporation. The expense of such submission shall 
be certified by the Commission and shall be borne by the debtor’s 
estate. The Commission shall certify to the judge the results of 
such submission.” 

(2) That the first sentence of the third paragraph of said sub- 
section (e) of said section 77 is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: “Provided further, That if, in any reorganization pro- 
ceeding under this section, the United States is a creditor on claims 
for taxes or customs duties (whether or not the United States has 
any other interest in, or claim against, the debtor, as creditor or 
stockholder), no plan which does not provide for the payment 
thereof shall be confirmed by the judge except upon the acceptance, 
certified to the court, of a lesser amount by the President of the 
United States or the officer or agency designated by him pursuant 
to the provisions of the preceding paragraph hereof: Provided fur- 
ther, That if the President of the United States or such officer or 
agency shall fail to accept or reject such lesser amount for more 
than 90 days after receipt of written notice so to do from the court, 
accompanied by a certified copy of the plan, the consent of the 
United States insofar as its claims for taxes or customs duties are 
concerned shall be conclusively presumed.” 


EMBLEM OF DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS OF WORLD WAR 


Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House bill 9995, being Calen- 
dar No. 2127. The bill has been favorably reported, without 
amendment, by the Committee on Patents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from California? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 9995) to grant a 
renewal of patent no. 59560, relating to the emblem of the 
Disabled American Veterans of the World War, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a certain design patent issued by the 
United States Patent Office of date of November 1, 1921, being 
patent no. 59560, is hereby renewed and extended for a period 
of 14 years from and after the date of approval of this act, with 
all the rights and privileges pertaining to the same, being generally 
known as the emblem of the Disabled American Veterans of the 


World War. 
BADGE OF THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of House bill 10194, being 
Calendar No. 2128. This is a similar measure, extending for 
a period of 14 years the patent of the badge of the Holy 
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Name Society. The bill has been favorably reported, without 
amendment, by the Committee on Patents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 10194) granting 
a renewal of patent no. 40029, relating to the badge of the 
Holy Name Society, was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That a certain design patent issued by the 
United States Patent Office of date of June 8, 1909, being patent 
no. 40029, is hereby renewed and extended for a period of 14 years 
from and after the date of approval of this act, with all the rights 
and privileges pertaining to the same, being generally known as 
the badge of the Holy Name Society. 


PHILIPPINE CURRENCY RESERVES ON DEPOSIT IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, earlier in today’s session I 
asked unanimous consent for the consideration on Monday 
of Senate bill 3486, to repeal the act entitled “An act relating 
to Philippine currency reserves on deposit in United States.” 
Objection was made unless the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] should be advised. Since that time I have taken up 
the matter with the Senator from Maryland, and it is agree- 
able to him to have the bill set down for consideration on 
Monday. I therefore renew my request that, by unanimous 
consent, Senate bill 3486 be set down for consideration on 
Monday. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
request except as to the manner of procedure. If the bill is 
to become the unfinished business, it ought to be made the 
unfinished business by motion. In the meantime, I under- 
stand, the Senator from Arkansas suggested that other bills 
might come up this afternoon. Why does not the Senator 
from Colorado wait and make his motion just before the 
Senate takes a recess? 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Senator from Oregon that 
it was not my intention to make the bill the unfinished busi- 
ness in that sense, but to have a time fixed for taking it up 
in order not to interfere with the consideration of other 
measures in the meantime. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that he modify his request so as to provide that when the 
Senate convenes on Monday it shall proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection to the request in that 
form. I was merely discussing the question of procedure. 

Mr. ADAMS. I modify my request in accordance with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas. I understood that 
that was the substance of the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Colorado for unanimous consent 
that when the Senate convenes on Monday it proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 3486. The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

CUSTOMHOUSE, SALEM, MASS. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of a bill on the calendar which 
is in no way controversial. It is House bill 10934, being 
Calendar No. 2123. ‘The bill authorizes the transfer of the 
historic customhouse at Salem, Mass., from the Treasury De- 
partment to the Interior Department. The bill is agreed to 
by all departments of the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 10934) to author- 
ize the transfer of the customhouse at Salem, Mass., from 
the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to transfer to the control and 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior the customhouse at 


Salem, Mass., and such adjoining property, both real and personal, 
as may now be under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 


Treasury. 
Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized to acquire the above property for the purpose of estab- 
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lishing same as an historic site or otherwise preserving the build- 
ings and grounds in connection therewith: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury may retain sufficient space in the build- 
ing for the necessary operation of the Bureau of Customs. 


THROUGH ROUTES AND JCINT RATES 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Senate bill 1636, being Cal- 
endar No. 2066, to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have just been advised 
that the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastincs] de- 
sires to be present when that bill is called from the calen- 
dar. I suggest that in his absence the Senator from Mon- 
tana refrain from asking for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I should like to accom- 
modate the Senator from Delaware; but this bill was 
reported from the Interstate Commerce Committee some- 
time ago, and what I intend to do at this time is to pro- 
pose a substitute for the bill, because of the fact that when 
the bill was reported the clerk included in it more than 
was intended by the committee to be included and reported 
to the Senate. I desire to offer the substitute and then to 
explain the substitute to the Senate. I do not think there 
will be any objection to the substitute. The present law 
expires on June 16, and tke substitute proposes practically 
the reenactment of the law as it stands upon the statute 
books at the present time. 

Mr. McNARY. All I am trying to do is to preserve the 
rights of the Senator from Delaware. I am now trying to 
get into communication with him. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Montana that he make a statement of the sub- 
stitute, and in the meantime I may be able to advise him 
further regarding the attitude of the Senator from Delaware 
toward the bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should be perfectly willing to accom- 
modate the Senator if I could have an understanding that 
on Monday the bill may be taken up and disposed of. I 
do not wish to take advantage of the Senator’s absence. 

Mr. McNARY. If tne Senator from Montana will wait 
a few moments, I may be able to advise him whether or 
not the Senator from Delaware is in the city and what 
arrangements may be made. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, we have just agreed to 
proceed to the consideration of another bill when the Senate 
shall meet on Monday. As I stated about an hour ago, the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] probably will desire to 
have the Senate take up the naval treaty on Monday. I 
think ample time will still be afforded to consider this bill 
if the request for its consideration be not granted now, as 
requested by the Senator from Montana. I wish him to un- 
derstand that these other measures have, in a sense, priority. 

Mr. HASTINGS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from Delaware has just come in. I send to the desk 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute for the bill to 
which I refer, and ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill referred to by the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest that the proposed 
substitute be read, now that the Senator from Delaware is in 
the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the pro- 
posed substitute for the information of the Senate. 

The Curer CLerK. As a Substitute for Senate bill 1636, 
it is proposed to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

Paragraph (3) of section 15 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 


amended, is further amended by adding the following: “The elimi- 
nation of any existing through route or joint rate, fare, charge, or 


classification without the consent of all carriers parties thereto or | 


authorization by the Commission shall be deemed prima facie un- 
reasonable and contrary to the public interest.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (4) of section 15 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act is hereby amended to read as follows: 
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“In time of shortage of equipment, congestion of traffic, or other 
| emergency declared by the Commission it may (either upon com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative without complaint, at once, if it 
so orders without answer or other formal pleadings by the inter- 
ested carrier or carriers, and with or without notice, hearing, or 
the making or filing of a report, according as the Commission may 
determine) establish temporarily such through routes as in its 
opinion are necessary or desirable in the public interest.” 


Mr. ROBINSON rose. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I wonder if I may make 
a statement, and then let the bill go over? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I should be very glad to have that done; 
I think it will be necessary to have the measure go over until 
a later date, probably until Monday. However, I should be 
glad to have the Senator make his statement. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to make a statement re- 
garding the bill. The substitute I have presented provides 
merely for a reenactment of the present law with reference 
to through routes. The Emergency Transportation Act of 
1933 contains a proviso that— 


No routes now existing shall be eliminated except with the con- 
sent of all participating lines or upon order of the Coordinator. 


This proviso was inserted in order to prevent the rail- 
roads from canceling in wholesale manner many joint routes 
which were of benefit to shippers. 

This proviso will expire with the act on June 16, if the act 
is not extended. This bill proposes to write into the perma- 
nent law at the end of paragraph (3) of section 15 the 
following language, which has the same practical effect as 
that in the Emergency Transportation Act: 

The elimination of any existing route or joint rate, fare, charge 
or classification without the consent of all carriers parties thereto, 
or authorized by the Commission, shall be deemed prima facie 
unreasonable and contrary to the public interest. 


Under this amendment, if all the carriers involved in the 
joint route agreed to abandon it, that could be done without 
any further action. However, if one of the participants in 
the route objected, and shippers objected, then the railroad 
which was proposing the abandonment of the route would 
have to convince the Commission that the abandonment was 
in the public interest. 

Surely there can be no cbjection to this, because whenever 
a controversy might arise over cancelation of such a route 
the Commission must conduct an orderly proceeding to de- 
termine the facts and the effect of the abandonment on all 
concerned. In some instances when a trunk line originates 
a shipment of freight to a certain destination, it can carry 
the freight on its own line all the way. But if there is a 
shorter route and perhaps a cheaper route over which the 
goods can be shipped by giving them to another road or 
series of roads somewhere along the line of the originating 
carrier, then the shipper certainly should have the right to 
use that shorter or cheaper route. 

A representative of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
speaking for over a thousand shippers and shippers organi- 
zations, appeared to strongly recommend the bill. Com- 
missioner McManamy, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, appeared and stated that the Commission favored it, 
and had urged it for years. Coordinator Eastman has rec- 
ommended the bill, and, in fact, it was introduced at his 
request. A letter from Mr. Eastman in support of it will 
be found on pages 2 and 3 of the committee report. 

The American Short Line Railroad Association is also in 
favor of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. What is the present status of the request 
made by the Senator from Montana? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection has been made to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I did not understand that 
there was objection to the adoption of the amendment I have 
| offered in the nature of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
| asked that the measure go over. 
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Mr. WHEELER. I do not understand that the Senator 
asks to have action on the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have been compelled to 
engage in discussion of other matters pertaining to the busi- 
ness of the Senate and have not been able to follow the 
debate, so I do not know what has transpired since my 
attention was diverted. 

Mr. WHEELER. I asked to have the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute agreed to, and I made the request be- 
cause of the fact that in reporting the bill the clerk included 
things which the committee did not intend to have in the 
measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And the purpose of the amendment is 
merely to make the report reflect the real action of the 
committee? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is exactly the purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly I have no objection, and I am 
not sure that I object to the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Then I shall have to object, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. Let the amendment be agreed 
to and let the bill go over. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator expressly stated a few mo- 
ments ago that the bill should go over until Monday, and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] relied upon that 
statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


THE LONDON NAVAL TREATY OF 1936 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mtr. President, I have the honor, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, to report to the 
Senate the so-called London Naval Treaty of 1936, Executive 
F, Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, with the recom- 
mendation that the Senate advise and consent to it. 

As has been stated by the Senator from Arkansas, it is my 
intention to attempt to obtain consideration of the treaty on 
Monday next. The hearings will be printed by tomorrow 
morning, I believe, and will then be available to any Senator 
interested in the matter. 

In the meantime, I think it might be well if I should make 
a brief statement with regard to the treaty, so that it may 
be in the Recorp for the benefit of those who may desire to 
read it. 

Mr. President, this treaty was negotiated and executed in 
accordance with the provisions of the Washington Naval 
Treaty of 1922. In 1930 there was another so-called London 
Naval Treaty, which was supplemental to the Washington 
Naval Treaty. Both the Washington Naval Treaty and the 
London Naval Treaty of 1930 expire on January 1, 1937. It 
is obvious, therefore, that unless this treaty is advised and 
consented to by the Senate prior to the adjournment of this 
session there will be no naval treaty looking to the limitation 
of naval armaments and the regulation of the construction 
of naval vessels after January 1, 1937. 

This treaty does not limit the number of vessels that may 
be constructed of the present type. It is agreed, however, 
that no new types of vessels of war shall be purchased or 
constructed, or the keels laid down, prior to 1943. It is also 
provided in the treaty that prior to January 1, 1943, no 
8-inch-gun cruisers shall be laid down or acquired. In other 
words, a holiday until January 1, 1943, is declared relative 
to the construction or acquisition of such vessels of war. 

The maximum size of a capital ship is limited to 35,000 
tons standard displacement. The age of ships at the time 
they may be replaced has been increased. The treaty cate- 
gorically defines the various vessels of war. In my opinion, 
the most important provision contained in the treaty is found 
in article 13. It reads as follows: 


No vessel coming within the categories or subcategories men- 
tioned in article 12 (a) shall be laid down by any high contracting 
party until after the expiration of a period of 4 months both from 
the date on which the annual program in which the vessel is in- 
cluded and from the date on which the particulars in respect of 
that vessel prescribed by article 12 (b) have reached all the other 
high contracting parties. 
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This provision of the treaty and other provisions of the 
treaty give each of the high contracting parties full notice 
of the various vessels of war of the other high contracting 
parties, and further give each high contracting party 4 
months’ notice, before any keel is laid down, of a complete 
description of such proposed vessel and every detail relative 
thereto, including displacement, measurements, armament, 
and power plant. 

This avoids surprise, suspicions, excitement created by 
false rumors, and gives an opportunity for conferences with 
regard to the construction of such proposed vessels. These 
fair expositions and the friendly discussions that may take 
place with regard to the construction of such vessels will, 
it is hoped, in many cases bring about such an amicable 
understanding as will prevent an unnecessary naval race. 

While there is no limitation as to the number of vessels 
that may be constructed within the defined types, the limi- 
tation of construction to these types and the armament 
provided for will, in my opinion, eliminate a threatening 
cause for naval races. The effectiveness of war vessels of 
the present type is well known, and therefore it is easy to 
determine the respective weight and efficiency of navies. 
On the other hand, if inventive genius is brought into play, 
a new character of war vessel, with new armament of far 
greater efficiency than present naval vessels, may be in- 
vented and constructed. In such event it very probably 
would be necessary for many of the naval vessels of the 
present type to be scrapped, at tremendous expense to the 
various governments. 

Again, the institution of the building of such new types 
would be unregulated and would inevitably result in an in- 
tense and excited naval race. It is true that it is expressly 
provided in the treaty that when any of the high contract- 
ing parties believe that their national security is threatened 
they may depart from any or all of the limitations in the 
treaty without delay, simply upon informing the other high 
contracting parties of such fact and of the reasons that in 
their opinion require such departure. In other words, the 
high contracting parties are morally bound to adhere to the 
provisions of the treaty until some act is committed by an- 
other government that threatens the national safety of a 
high contracting party. 

Under the Washington Treaty only adherents to that 
treaty were qualified to become members of the present 
treaty. This provision could not be changed except by 
unanimous consent, and such consent was not given. It is 
hoped, however, that through bilateral treaties between the 
various high contracting parties and outside governments, 
eventually all naval powers may be brought under the limi- 
tations contained in the treaty. 

It is well known that Japan refused to become a party 
to the treaty because the treaty did not provide for an 
equal ratio as between Japan, the United States, and Great 
Britain. As the treaty provides for no limitations whatever 
on the present types of ship it would seem that Japan could 
adhere to the present treaty without having the question of 
ratio in any way involved. We cannot conceive that Japan 
would be unwilling to adhere to the limitation as to present 
types, nor that she would hesitate to agree to the provisions 
in the treaty with regard to granting full information as to 
the naval vessels of the respective high contracting parties. 

Admiral Standley, Chief of Naval Operations and chief 
naval advisor of our delegation at London, testified before 
our committee that he favored a naval holiday on 8-inch- 
gun cruisers because we have either constructed or laid down 
all of such cruisers permitted to us under the Washington 
Treaty; and, further, that none of the member governments 
of the Washington Treaty have exceeded the limit of such 
cruisers allotted to them under the Washington Treaty. He 
very frankly stated that the General Naval Board had con- 
curred with him in the opinion that we have all of such type 
of vessels that we desire under the present set-up and bal- 
ance of the Navy. He was frank to admit that he had 
changed his opinion with regard to the efficiency of such 
8-inch-gun cruisers in the performance of services that other 
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governments considered could be more efficiently performed 
by 6-inch-gun cruisers. In other words, he now takes the 
position that there are certain in-shore duties that cannot 
be performed by these large 8-inch-gun cruisers, and that 
for such services we must have 6-inch-gun cruisers. 

Hon. Norman H. Davis, chairman of our delegation at 
London, and Admiral Standley, also a delegate and chief 
naval adviser, as well as the other atiachés of the delegation, 
are to be congratulated upon the manner of the negotiation 
of the treaty and the results accomplished. They had given 
very careful study to the questions that would arise in con- 
nection with the General Naval Board of the United States 
Navy, the Department of State, and other departments be- 
fore leaving the United States for attendance upon the con- 
ference. During the entire conference they were in constant 
touch with the General Naval Board with regard to all ques- 
tions that arose, and the final draft of the treaty was sub- 
mitted both to the State Department and to the General 
Naval Board before it was executed. 

I am submitting with this report, and as a part thereof, 
parts of statements made by Hon. Norman H. Davis and by 
Admiral William H. Standley before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. The hearings will be printed for distribution 
tomorrow, and I am hopeful that, after consultation with 
our leader, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson], action 
may be had upon the treaty next Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the state- 
ments referred to will be printed in the Recorp. 

The statements are as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. NORMAN H. DAVIS, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE, BEFORE 
THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE MAY 14, 1936 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman and Senators, a full report of the recent 
Naval Conference in London and of the treaty which was signed on 
March 25 last has been made to the President, who, in turn, has 
transmitted this to the Senate. I should like, however, to make 
certain additional observations with regard to the treaty that is now 
before you for ratification. 

At the outset, I must state that there are two regrettable but un- 
avoidable omissions in this treaty. One is that two of the Wash- 
ington Treaty powers, Japan and Italy, have not yet signed it; the 
other is that this treaty does not provide for any reduction in total 
tonnage or for a continuance of the principle of quantitative limi- 
tation established by the two previous treaties. The facts are, how- 
ever, that it was not possible to secure agreement to that effect, 
because all of the naval powers represented at the conference, with 
the exception of Great Britain and the United States, refused to en- 
ter into a new treaty which continued the limitations and the ratios 
established by the present treaties. In fact, Japan left the con- 
ference a few weeks after it began because the other powers were 
unable to accept as a basis for negotiation the Japanese proposal 
for a so-called common upper limit which in effect was to scrap 
the present system of navai limitation and, without regard to rela- 
tive needs and security, to change the present ratio of 5-5-3 to 
3-3-3 or 5-5-5. While recognizing Japan’s right to equal security, 
which we believe was achieved under the Washington and London 
Treaties, it was obviously impossible to accept the Japanese pro- 
posal because, owing to the difference in relative needs and vulner- 
ability, naval parity would give to Japan naval superiority. 

As it was impossible to agree to continue existing treaties beyond 
the end of this year, it was necessary, after the Japanese with- 
drawal from the conference, for the remaining powers to decide 
whether to throw up their hands and quit or whether to proceed to 
the negotiation of such a treaty as might be possible in order to 
prevent, if possible, the chaotic situation that would develop upon 
the termination of the existing treaties in case there should be 
nothing to take their place. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties that were inherent in this situa- 
tion, it was decided to continue in conference, with the result that 
after considerable time and patient effort we succeeded in negoti- 
ating a treaty which, while preserving in a modified but practical 
way the principle of naval limitation, contains new and important 
provisions which largely offset the omissions. 

Although some things which we wanted are not in this treaty, 
there is nothing in it to which we object. There is, in fact, no 
Single provision of the treaty which is objectionable or unfair to 
any participating state or to any of the other naval powers, but 
there is much that should prove to be mutually beneficial. It can 
thus be hoped that those states who have not yet signed the treaty 
will readily adhere to its provisions. 

The main objectives of this treaty are twofold. First, to preserve 
the foundation of general naval limitation; and, second, to prevent 
@ naval race. To accomplish this it standardizes and limits the size 
of ships and the caliber of their gums and provides for a full ex- 
change of information between the contracting powers as to all 
projected and actual construction. 

In substance, this treaty differs from its predecessors in that 
there are no provisions for the direct quantitative limitation of 
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naval armaments. As a result of the elimination of this principle, 
more prominence is given to restrictions upon the size and gun 
caliber of the different classes of naval vessels. Although the ab- 
sence of quantitative iimits is a matter of regret, it is believed that 
qualitative limitation will serve effectively to eliminate competitive 
construction in naval armaments and thus to avoid dangerous 
Tivalry in the construction of new types. Governments know to- 
day what the existing sizes are both as to type and number, and 
their respective naval strength is accordingly adjusted to this. If, 
however, countries are permitted to build new types of ships, such 
building might overnight render obsolete existing classes of ships 
and necessitate replacement of one or more categories, thereby 
creating heavy additional costs. Such competition may easily be- 
come even more expensive than competition in numbers. 

The maximum size of battleships is left at 35,000 tons, but the 
treaty provides for a reduction in the caliber of guns on future 
battleships from 16 to 14 inches, provided all of the Washington 
Treaty powers enter into an agreement to that effect before the 
new treaty comes into force. The age limit for battleships has 
been increased by 6 years, thus prolonging their life and effecting 
substantial savings in their replacement. To insure that no hybrid 
vessel between battleships and cruisers, such as the German 
“pocket” battleships, will be built which would create a new type 
and upset existing classes, a zone of nonconstruction between these 
two categories has been created. 

Aircraft carriers are to be reduced from 27,000 to 23,000 tons, and 
the maximum size of submarines is placed at 2,000 tons. 

In respect to cruisers we, in effect, agreed upon certain condi- 
tions, not to increase our present number of 10,000-ton cruisers 
during the next 6 years. In so doing, however, we did not sacrifice 
any American principle or agree to anything that is detrimental to 
our own national security. The United States now has, either built 
or building, all of the 10,000-ton cruisers which we were permitted 
to have under the London Treaty. This, in fact, gives us all of the 
cruisers of this type which we expect to need for the next few 
years, unless the construction of cruisers by some other power or 
powers upsets the balance of this type, in which case we have the 
right under the treaty to terminate the so-called cruiser holiday 
and to construct such 10,000-ton cruisers as we may deem necessary 
in the circumstances. 

While the new treaty has not been signed by Japan and Italy, 
it has been left open for their future adherence. It may be pointed 
out, however, that Italy collaborated in the formation of the treaty, 
which it is expected she will sign at a later date. Also Japanese 
observers remained throughout the conference, and it is hoped that 
Japan will see fit later on to adhere to the treaty. It is, further- 
more, expected that Germany and Russia, two other principal pow- 
ers who were not parties to the present treaties, will come into the 
new treaty system through bilateral treaties with Great Britain. 

There has been some comment on the so-called safeguarding 
clauses of this treaty to the effect that the treaty is so full of holes 
as to have no substance whatever. No one will question, I am sure, 
the necessity for providing that, in case the construction of powers 
cutside the scope of the treaty should menace the national security 
of any of the contracting parties, such contracting party shall have 
the right to depart from the limits established by the treaty. 
These clauses, however, are so drafted that, although they give each 
power ample assurance that it will be able to meet an emergency, 
they do not contemplate that the whole structure of the treaty will 
be destroyed by a simple noncompliance with the letter or spirit 
of its provisions. Only if a country considers that the require- 
ments of its national defense are seriously threatened by the action 
of a noncontracting party will it undertake to put into opcration 
the machinery to release it from its treaty obligations. Experience 
has shown that such action is not apt to be taken lightly. It is 
further provided that each power wishing to avail itself of this 
right must set forth in detail the reason for se doing and justify 
its action to the other powers. 

The new treaty provides for much more elaborate and detailed 
exchange of information than has heretofore existed. Under the 
provisions for exchange of information, no program of construction 
is to be put into effect and no keel is to be laid without 4 months’ 
advance notice and full information to all the parties to the treaty 
This is a considerable improvement over the Washington and Lon- 
don treaties. To the layman it may seem unimportant, but to all 
naval experts and to you who are conversant with the problem this 
feature of the treaty is of considerable importance. It removes an 
element of uncertainty and guards against any sudden develop- 
ment of naval building as to type or quantity which would seriously 
disturb confidence or the relative security. In effect, it reduces 
suspicion and danger of the most harmful and costly kind of naval 
competition. 

Although no limits have been placed on total naval tonnages, and 
each power is therefore free to build as many or as few of the 
permitted types of naval craft as it sees fit, England and America 
are in agreement that there shall be no competitive building be- 
tween them. The exchange of letters which took place between the 
British Foreign Secretary and myself as chairman of the American 
delegation recognized this point of fundamental importance. 
These letters reaffirmed the understanding between England and 
America that the principle of parity between the fleets of the United 
States and of the British Commonwealth of Nations is an estab- 
lished principle which shall continue to govern their naval policies. 
The reaffirmation of this basic principle of the preceding treaties 
should go far, in these days of uncertainty, to show that at least 
as between the two greatest naval powers, the United States of 
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America and Great Britain, there is no thought of naval compe- 
tition. 

When one considers the difficulties which stood in the way of 
negotiating any treaty whatsoever, and what the situation would 
be without any treaty at all, it is, indeed, a source of real satisfac- 
tion that we were able to achieve as much as we did. We were 
indeed fortunate in being able to negotiate a treaty which not only 
preserves a structure of naval limitation but which establishes a 
basis for further progress toward naval reduction under more 
favorable conditions than now exist. 

While the new naval treaty is less rigid and less far-reaching than 
the previous treaties, it has many advantages and its lack of 
rigidity may well be one of them. The fact is that the Washington 
treaty has been denounced because of its rigidity, and for the same 
reason the London treaty could not be renewed, whereas the new 
treaty, which is more fiexible, may be more enduring and prove in 
the long run to be more practical. At any rate, we have nothing 
to lose in trying it out, but possibly much to gain. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL WILLIAM H. STANDLEY, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA-~ 
TIONS, BEFORE THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, MAY 14, 
1936 


The CuarrMaNn. Admiral Standley, will you state to the commit- 
tee your understanding of this treaty, and why you approve it? 

Senator Lewis. Admiral Standley, before you answer that ques- 
tion, in that connection, this is giving me more concern: Would 
you also include in that answer to the chairman, is it true that we 
are granting in this treaty to France a superiority of submarines, 
and an advantage to England, the right of having superiority on 
the cruisers over us, both on the guns and quantity of construc- 
tion? 

Admiral Stranpiey. Senator, we were sent over to London to 
negotiate agreements to take the place of the Washington and 
London Treaties. The Washington and London Treaties both were 
to expire on the lst day of January. We were sent over there to 
negotiate agreements. The idea of our country, apparently of our 
administration, and our instructions were, we were to negotiate 
agreements. In other words, it was the desire that we bring back 
an agreement. The duty of this delegation over there was to see 
that any agreements we brought back were not inimical to the 
interests of this country. It was my function, as the naval dele- 
gate, to see that nothing was agreed to over there that was 
inimical to our national needs, or our needs in national defense, 
so far as the Navy was concerned. 

If our mission had been to refuse an agreement, we could have 
come home very quickly when the Japanese went out. We could 
have left immediately and said, “We are finished. Come home.” 
But our purpose was to negotiate agreements, if it could be done, 
consistently with our national needs and security. 

We spent considerable time there. Preliminary to that, however, 
we knew that this conference was to be called. We went over 
there in 1934, because the London Treaty called for a conference 
in 1935, and after the preliminary conversation the Japanese de- 
nounced the Washington Treaty, and that brought that to an end 
on the Ist of January 1937, so that the two treaties ended together. 

Now, in 1934 we went over and had conversations to see whether 
or not we could arrive at some agreements which would take the 
place of these treaties. We were not able to reach any conclusions 
in 1934. We left there with the understanding that the British 
Empire would continue the explorations through diplomatic chan- 
nels, with the idea of finding whether that would be a common 
meeting ground. The conversations in 1934 were between Japan 
and ourselves, and England and ourselves, the three of us— 
bilateral conversations. During 1935 England made inquiries of 
France and Italy, who are also signatories to the Washington 
Treaty, and so when we went over there in 1935 our delegation 
had instructions, or, rather, had understandings, of what we 
could agree to, what would be acceptable to us in any terms of 
agreement; so, having in mind our mission to get and reach agree- 
ments, our mission to safeguard in every way possible our coun- 
try’s interests, or, rather, to accept agreements only in case we felt 
that our country’s interests and our national defense were not 
jeopardized. We considered the various things that could be put 
into an agreement, the various considerations that could be used 
as a basis for agreement; and the treaty that we brought home 
was the result of those explorations. 

We took out of the Washington and London Treaties those 
things which we felt could be continued and would be desirable 
to continue. We built up a treaty on various things upon which 
we could agree without any conflict of thought, or what not; 
there was no controversy; and eventually we built up this agree- 
ment, this treaty, which contains the reasons which I felt were 
desirable and advantageous to us, and without any disadvantage 
whatever, so far as our country’s needs were concerned. 

I felt that the information part of the treaty, and which in 
effect is limiting a building program for a year, I felt that that 
would have the effect of lessening suspicion, and feeling that 
some other fellow is doing something he is not telling you about; 
and we have that right today. I felt that that would have a 
tendency to eliminate suspicion, and to that extent probably 
tend to avoid a naval race; and I, as the senior officer in the Navy, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, I have come to feel that a naval 
race is a most disastrous thing in the way of naval needs. 

The second part of the treaty is, as I have felt—and I have 
come to believe that, too—I did not, in the beginning—that a 
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limitation on armament is a desirable thing. I felt, when the 
Washington Treaty was signed, that it was highly undesirable 
to limit by agreement our naval needs, particularly if we felt 
that we did not get all the advantages. I have come to the 
opinion that limitation is a desirable thing, and that if we can 
limit our naval power to our naval needs, and base it on that, 
and frankly state it, that it is a desirable thing to have in 
the way of a navy. In this treaty, therefore, we have not only 
provided for that information which will tend to avoid a naval 
race but we have retained the structure for the limitation of 
armament set up by the Washington and London Treaties, and 
which I consider a good thing. Now, while we practically got no 
limitation, or we did not get what we expected, in this quanti- 
tative limitation, we did get certain qualitative limitations, and 
we preserved the structure, and those are the reasons which made 
me feel that this treaty was a good treaty, something that was 
worth while bringing home, and worth while trying to get before 
this honorable body. As I started to say in the beginning, in 1935 
we prepared for this treaty by anticipating every possible contin- 
gency that would come up. In London, however, when these 
questions came up, there was never a question brought up that 
we did not, after considering it there, whether or not we thought 
it was a good thing or not, whether it was inimical to our interests, 
whether it would hurt our national defense, then we put it back 
up to the Navy Department and to our General Board, and it 
came through the State Department and to our General Board 
and to the President. “This is the proposition. We feel so- 
and-so.” And in no place, no agreement in this treaty, have we 
accepted that that was inimical to our national interests, and 
that was not in entire accord with the delegation, State Depart- 
ment, and General Board of the Navy, and the administration. 
And I feel, as I have stated, that we have brought back some- 
thing that is disappointing in the way of a limitation of arma- 
ment. It is not what we expected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was this proposed treaty submitted to the Gen- 
eral Board of the Nevy before it was agreed to in London? 

Admiral STaNDLEy. Yes, sir. Before it was finally accepted and 
signed it was submitted, in its entirety, to the State Department 
and the General Board of the Navy, and accepted by them. 

Mr. Davis. We were reporting constantly. You see, you build 
these things up as you go along, and we submitted every detail 
to the General Board, every technical question that came up at 
all, and every other aspect, to all the branches of Government. 

Admiral Stranpiey. To answer your first question, Senator, your 
statement is not a correct one. Great Britain is not allowed to 
have cruisers superior to ours, nor guns superior to ours, and she 
has not got them. Now, we are allowed, under the Washington 
Treaty, eighteen 8-inch-gun cruisers, and Great Britain is only 
allowed 15, so we exceed her by 3 on 8-inch-gun cruisers. 

Now, we have accepted a holiday in that type of ship; so has she. 
She is going to increase her cruiser strength in type 8,000 below. 
We have the same right as she has to build as many of those as 
we want if we want to build that type of ship. We do not need 
the same number that she needs, of that smaller type, and we did 
not intend to build any of the 8-inch type during this period; and 
we have simply accepted something that was going to be the case, 
anyhow. 

Senator Lrewrs. In other words, that which she exceeds us in is 
something which we do not need at all, from your point of view? 

Admiral StanpLEY. We do not need at all; and we have a perfect 
right, if we want, to match that with aircraft carriers, or with 
some other craft of standard type. We can build in some other 
type, if we want to, or we can match her, ship for ship, in her 
cruisers; and if we do that, we will still be three 8-inch cruisers 
ahead of her under the present standards. 

Now, so far as the French submarines are concerned, there is no 
way we can prevent any country building anything they wanted to, 
when Japan went out and threw out the question of quantitative 
limitations, or limitations of ratios. Once that went, there was 
no way, no possible way, unless they would agree to some other 
limit, of limiting any power in the number of any kind they 
could build. So what we brought back was a limitation, a quali- 
tative limitation, which only limited us in the sizes and guns, and 
so forth, but no limitation whatsoever as to the numbers, and 
there was no way we could get that. 

Mr. Davis. As to the large number of submarines which France 
has got, you see the London Treaty limited the United States and 
Great Britain and Japan to 57 submarines, but France did not get 
into the London Treaty, and so there was no limitation upon her 
at all, and she has got something like 90 submarines. I forget the 
exact number. 

Admiral Sranpiey. So it is a case, Senator, of trying to bring 
back something that we felt was worth while. It is not what we 
would like to have brought back, but we brought back something 
we consider is of no damage to us, to our national interest, to our 
national defense, and we do feel, and I feel, that it is worth while 
putting it into effect. 

Senator Wacner. Admiral, we are not limited, under this treaty, 
on the construction of submarines at all? 

Admiral STaANDLEY. No; not as to number. 

Mr. Davis. Just as to the size. 

Senator JoHnson. Admiral, will you pardon me a question or 
two? 

Admiral STanp.Lry. Yes, sir. 

a JouHNsSON. What type of cruiser is most suited to our 
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Admiral Sranpitry. Senator, we have felt that the large-size 
cruiser and the 8-inch guns was the most all-around—we did— 
the most all-around cruiser for our needs. At the time we were 
discussing that, Senator, we did not have any. We had two of 
those types built. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will say that we have 
taken all these steps so that every Senator may have an op- 
portunity to familiarize himself with the treaty between now 
and next Monday. The hearings are very short. The treaty 
itself is quite short. The questions involved are few and 
quite simple. I hope Senators will take advantage of the 
opportunity to read the hearings between now and next 
Monday. 

WITHHOLDING COMPENSATION DUE GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on the last call of the 
calendar the Senate passed Senate bill 3220, to authorize 
withholding compensation due Government personnel where 
payments have been made illegally. 

On May 4 the House passed an identical bill, being House 
bill 8784, which, on reaching the Senate was inadvertently 
referred to the Senate Committee on Claims instead of be- 
ing placed on the Senate calendar with Senate bill 3220. 
Inasmuch as House bill 8784 is identical with Senate bill 
3220, I ask unanimous consent that the Senate rescind its 
action on Senate bill 3220, discharge the Committee on 
Claims from the further consideration of House bill 8784, 
and pass House bill 8784 in lieu of the identical measure, 
Senate bill 3220. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Crarxk in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request for unanimous consent of 
the Senator from Texas? The Chair hears none, and the 
vote by which Senate bill 3220 was passed is reconsidered. 

Without objection, the Committee on Claims is dis- 
charged from the further consideration of House bill 8784. 

Is there objection to the present consideration of House 
bill 8784? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 8784) to authorize 
withholding compensation due to Government personnel 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter, whenever upon the statement 
of the account of any disbursing officer of the United States in the 
General Accounting Office credit shall have been disallowed for 
any payment to any person in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, otherwise entitled to compensation from the United States 
or from any agency or instrumentality thereof, such compensation 
of the payee may be withheld until full reimbursement has been 
accomplished under such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
head of the department, branch, or independent establishment 
(including corporations) under which such payee is entitled to 
receive compensation: Provided, That nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to repeal or in any way modify existing laws 
relating to the collection of the indebtedness of accountable or 
disbursing officers. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask unanimous consent that Senate 
bill 3220 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate 
bill 3220 will be indefinitely postponed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Finance, reported 
favorably the nomination of Harry M. Hickey, of Albany, 
N. Y., to be collector of internal revenue for the fourteenth 
district of New York, to fill an existing vacancy. 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported favorably the nominations of several officers in the 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service. 

He also, from the same committee, reported favorably 
Executive F, Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, a treaty 
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for the limitation of naval armaments and the exchange of 
information concerning naval construction, together with the 
protocol of signature and additional protocol, signed in Lon- 
don on March 25, 1936, and submitted a report (Exec. Rept. 
No. 2) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported favorably the ncmination of Brig. Gen. Howard Sey- 
mour Berden, for reappointment in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps of the Army, under the provisions of law, as a brigadier 
general in the Inactive Reserve, from July 13, 1936. 

He also, from the same committee, reported favorably the 
nominations of sundry officers for appointment in the 
Regular Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Crarx in the chair). 
reports will be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the first nomination in order on the calendar. 

GREAT LAKES EXPOSITION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of A. Harry Zychick, 
of Ohio, to be United States Commissioner General for the 
Great Lakes Exposition. 


The 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 
POSTMASTERS 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations of 


postmasters. ' 
Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that the nominations of postmasters 


on the calendar be confirmed en bloc. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
nominations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 
IN THE NAVY 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 


in the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the nominations in the Navy be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations in the Navy are confirmed en bloc. 


MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations in 
| the Marine Corps. 
Mr. WALSH. I ask that the nominations in the Marine 
| Corps be confirmed en bloc. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations in the Marine Corps are confirmed en bloc. 
That completes the calendar. 
RECESS TO MONDAY 
The Senate resumed legislative session. 
Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 55 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, May 18, 
1936, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


the 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 15 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
COMMISSIONER GENERAL, GREAT LAKES EXPOSITION 
A. Harry Zychick to be United States Commissioner Gen- 
eral for the Great Lakes Exposition. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
TO BE REAR ADMIRAL 


Julius C. Townsend 
TO BE CAPTAINS 

Harry A. Badt 
Edward J. Foy 

TO BE COMMANDERS 
Otto Nimitz 
Frank D. Wagner 
Ralph D. Weyerbacher 
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TO BE LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 


Myron A. Baber 
Harley F. Cope 
Stanley J. Michael 


Clayton S. Isgrig 
Philip R. Kinney 
James A. Crocker 


TO BE LIEUTENANTS 


Alexander C. Thorington 
Walter C. Ford 
William Kirton, Jr. 
William S. Veeder 
Thompson F. Fowler 
Robert N. McFarlane 
John F. Delaney,‘ Jr. 
TO BE LIEUTENANTS 


David L. Martineau 
Charles W. Travis 
Harold Payson, Jr. 
John R. Spiers 
Robert C. Leonard 
Allan M. Chambliss 
David Lambert 

Merle F. Bowman 
Gilbert H. Richards, Jr. 
Frederick W. Purdy 
Carter L. Bennett 
Frederick W. Bruning 


Paul B. Tuzo, Jr. 
Marvin J. West 
William E. Hank 
Norman W. Sears 
Benjamin May, 2d 
Bennett S. Copping 
Isaac S. K. Reeves, Jr. 


(JUNIOR GRADE) 


Walter L. Blatchford 
Edward E. Shelby 
Kenneth S. Shook 
Leland P. Kimball, Jr. 
Joseph C. McGoughran 
Harold F. Christ 
Richard B. Derickson, Jr. 
Everett J. Foster 
Francis J. Blouin 
Albert C. Ingels 
Joseph P. Costello 
Samuel Bertolet 


TO BE CHIEF MACHINIST 


Pred L. Kent 


TO BE CHIEF PAY CLERK 


Earl W. Layton 


TO BE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Arthur B. Cook 


TO BE ENSIGNS 


John M. Alford 

Carl H. Amme, Jr. 
Ralph W. Arndt 
Henry A. Arnold 
Joseph H. Barker, Jr. 
Harry A. Barnard, Jr. 
James H. Barnard 
John Baumeister, Jr. 
Walter B. Bayless 
Fred G. Bennett 
Warfield C. Bennett, Jr. 
Paul H. Bjarnason 
William Blenman 
John D. Blitch 

John N. Boland 
Robert A. Bonin 
Walter W. Boyd 
Warren W. Bradley 
Alfred W. Brown, Jr. 
David S. Brown 
James A. Brown 
Richard S. Bull, Jr. 
Ronald E. Burcher 
Herbert von A. Burkart 
Ovid McM. Butler 
Robert H. Caldwell 
John H. Carmichael 
Frederic A. Chenault 
James A. Coddington 
Otis R. Cole, Jr. 
Walter V. Combs, Jr. 
David R. Connole 
Joseph A. Coppola 
John M. Court 

Earl R. Crawford 
Logan Cresap, Jr. 
Joseph A. Crook 
Jack R. Crutchfield 
Thomas B. Dabney 
John J. Daub, Jr. 
Harlan R. Dickson 
Donald G. Dockum 


Charles R. Eisenbach 
William A. Ellis 
Ralph A. Embree 
Daniel McE. Entler, Jr. 
Joseph L. Evans 
Allen R. Faust 
Allan F. Fleming 
Parker L. Folsom 
Gordon Fowler 
Richard L. Fowler 
Philip H. Fox 
Albert B. Furer 
John K. Fyfe 
Norman C. Gillette, Jr. 
Frank C. Graham 
James S. Gray, Jr. 
Richard Gray 
Francis A. Greenup 
George W. Grider 
William T. Groner 
Louis J. Gulliver, Jr. 
Donald G. Gunz 
Arthur L. Gustafson 
Willard M. Hanger 
James R. Hansen 
Mark Hattan 

Frank E. Hayler 
Jack “W” Hays 
John D. Hewitt, 3d 
Carl W. Heywood 
Robert M. Higginson 
Edward E. Hoffman 
Edmund J. Hoffman 
William G. Holman 
Harry F. Holmshaw, Jr. 
Charles E. Houston 
William T. Hulson 
Ralph R. Humes 
Ernest W. Humphrey 
Gould Hunter 

John C. Hunter 
Charles H. Hutchins 


Edward J. Huxtable, Ix. 
Joseph B. Icenhower 
Johns H. Janney 
Billy Johnson 
Webster C. Johnson 
William J. Johnston 
Seymour Karasyk 
William M. Kaufman 
Robert F. Kelly 
Thomas K. Kimmel 
Ed R. King, Jr. 
Thomas S. King, Jr. 
John J. Kircher 
Harlan G. Kirkpatrick 
John K. Knapper 
Otto F. Kolb, Jr. 

Roy J. Krogh 

Edwin L. Kyte 

Dallas M. Laizure 
Frank G. Law 
William E. Lewis 
Frederick I. Lincoln 
David A. Lindsay 
Everett M. Link, Jr. 
Kenneth C. Lovell 
Theodore C. Lyster, Jr. 
Hoyt D. Mann 

Charles S. Manning, Jr. 
Porter W. Maxwell 
Ray W. Mayhew 
James W. McCauley 
Jasper N. McDonald, Jr. 
Robert “W” McElrath 
Malcolm C. McGrath 
Richard W. Meyers 
Fred D. Michael 
Sydney R. Miller, Jr. 
John R. Millett 

Jack C. Moore 

Robert C. Morton 
Richard L. Myers 
Willard E. Neve 
Robert L. Neyman 
Roscoe F. Nicholson 
Chester W. Nimitz, Jr. 
John V. Noel, Jr. 
Robert E. Odening 
Bennett C. Oelheim 
James W. O’Grady 
Ellis B. Orr 

John M. Oseth 
Fitzhugh L. Palmer, Jr. 
Nicholas A. Pananides 
William B. Parham 
Joseph H. Patterson 
Van O. Perkins 
Jewett O. Phillips, Jr. 
Dale F. Pinkerton 
Richard R. Pratt 
John P, Preston 
William N. Price 


Delmar F. Quackenbush, Jr. 


John B. Rawlings 
Charles I. Raymond, Jr. 
Marion J. Reed 

Joseph E. Rice 


MAY 15 


David C. Richardson 
Eugene V. Riewe 
Frank M. Robinson 
Henry A. Romberg 
Leroy W. Ross 

James B. Rutter, Jr. 
Paul B. Ryan 

John F. Ryder 

Thomas W. Samuel 
Merrill M. Sanford 
Walter F. Schlech, Jr. 
Henry C. Schwaner, Jr. 
David S. Seaman, Jr. 
Dayton A. Seiler 
James L. Semmes 
Ormond G. Sexton 
Frederick C. Seyford 
James C. Shaw 
William H. Shea, Jr. 
Sydney S. Sherby 
Philip E. Shetenhelm 
Samuel G. Shilling 
Forrest W. Simoneau 
Robert C. Sleight 
Gilven M. Slonim 
William A. Small 
Millard J. Smith 
James J. Southerland, 2d 
Herbert D. Sprenger 
Frank G. Springer 
Harry B. Stark 

Paul C. Stimson 

Paul E. Summers 
Archibald E. Teall 
Richard A. Teel 

James H. Terry, Jr. 
Robert A. Thacher 
Wilbur W. Thing 
William B. Thomas 
Floyd T. Thompson 
Marshall F. Thompson 
Ray S. Thompson, Jr. 
Francis M. Traynor 
Stanton M. Trott 
John H. Turner 
Renfro Turner, Jr. 
Alexander K. Tyree 
Raymond W. Vogel, Jr. 
George A. Wagner, Jr. 
Raymond A. Walsh, Jr. 
Bruce R. Ware, 3d. 
August F. Weinel 
William H. Wendel 
George H. Whiting 
Phillip G. Wild, Jr. 
Robert J. Williams 
Donald E. Willman 
Donald W. Wilson 
George M. Winne 
Jonathon L. W. Woodville, Jr 
Sherman “E” Wright, Jr. 
William H. Wright 
Jud F. Yoho, Jr. 
David Zabriskie, Jr. 
Charles M. Holcombe 
Ted E. Pulos 


MarRINE CorPs 
Roger W. Peard to be lieutenant colonel. 


John N. Hart to be captain. 


POSTMASTERS 

CONNECTICUT 
Mary Eleanor Michaels, Berlin. 
George B. Moroney, Collinsville. 
Thomas H. Coilins, Farmington. 
William W. Fagan, Kensington. 
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John J. Scanlon, Meriden. 
Charles W. Camp, Plantsville. 
IDAHO 


James V. Hawkins, Coeur d’Alene. 
Lola H. Perkins, Eden. 
George F. Walker, Hailey. 
Clyde H. Daugherty, Kendrick. 
Ida J. Peck, Lava Hot Springs. 
Benjamin Y. Edwards, McCammon. 
Jesse J. Walling, Nampa. 
Michael H. Donovan, St. Maries. 
Frank A. McCall, Salmon. 
Michael A. Stronk, Twin Falls. 
ILLINOIS 


John R. Engleman, Bellwood. 

Royal E. Kern, Cisne. 

Ellen M. Sherry, Congress Park. 

Oscar Ped Bonner, Fairfield. 
MARYLAND 


Joseph F. Mattingly, Indianhead. 

Leonard Wilson, Millington. 

Robert Kemp Hughlett, Trappe. 
MISSOURI 


Georgia A. Brammer, Buckner. 
Robert O’Neal, Creighton. 
Kelley Elza Jackson, East Prairie. 
William W. Scholes, Jr., Granby. 
Homer Reid Cowan, Maitland. 
Anthony Westhoff, Marthasville. 
Elizabeth K. Black, Mound City. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


William Anderson, Courtenay. 

Robert E. Milligan, Hannah. 

Catherine T. Albers, Hazen. 
OHIO 


Clifton L. D. Hartsel, Ashland. 
Robert C. Young, Bucyrus. 
Herman J. Kightlinger, Caledonia. 
William V. Goshorn, Galion. 
Thomas C. Washington, Grafton. 
John Hayden Kohn, Grover Hill. 
Harry H. Hart, Malvern. 
Ansel C. Bidlack, Oakwood. 
Harry C. Stratton, Piney Fork. 
Clara L. Hewit, Seville. 
Julius L. Snyder, Tiro. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Raymond L. Battey, Greenville. 
Thomas D. Goldrick, Pascoag. 


SENATE 


Monpbay, MAy 18, 1936 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 12, 1936) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of the 

recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Rosrnson, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday; May 15, 1936, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LEWIS. I observe the absence of a quorum, and sug- 
gest that the roll be called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Barkley Borah Byrd 


Ashurst Benson Brown Byrnes 
Austin Bilbo Bulkley Capper 
Bachman Black Bulow Caraway 
Bailey Bone Burke Carey 
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Chavez Guffey Maloney Schwellenbach 
Clark Hale Metcalf Sheppard 
Connally Harrison Minton Shipstead 
Coolidge Hatch Moore Smith 
Copeland Hayden Murphy Steiwer 
Couzens Holt Murray Thomas, Utah 
Davis Johnson Neely Townsend 
Dickinson Keyes Norris Truman 
Dieterich King Nye Tydings 
Donahey La Follette O'Mahoney Vandenberg 
Duffy Lewis Overton Van Nuys 
Fletcher Lonergan Pittman Wagner 
Frazier Long Pope Walsh 
George McAdoo Radcliffe Wheeler 
Gerry McGill Reynolds White 
Gibson McKellar Robinson 
Glass McNary Russell 
Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Alabama 


[Mr. BANKHEAD], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Costican], 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are absent 
from the Senate because of illness, and that the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Locan] are unavoidably detained. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Barsour] and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
HastTINGs] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolutions: 

On May 1, 1936: 

S.371. An act for the relief of G. Elias & Bro., Inc.; 

S. 788. An act for the relief of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Co.; 

S. 790. An act for the relief of the Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique; 

S. 1062. An act for the relief of James R. Young; and 

S. 3413. An act to give effect to the convention between 
the United States and certain other countries for the regu- 
lation of whaling, concluded at Geneva, September 24, 1931, 
signed on the part of the United States, March 31, 1932, and 
for other purposes. 

On May 5, 1936: 

S. 753. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the Wales Island Packing Co.; 

S.998. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of George Lawley & Son Corporation, of 
Boston, Mass.; and 

S. 4335. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the centennial celebration of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to be known as the Great Lakes Exposition. 

On May 7, 1936: 

S. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution authorizing the recognition 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of Har- 
vard College and of the beginning of higher education in the 
United States and providing for the representation of the 
Government and people of the United States in the observ- 
ance of the anniversary. 

On May 11, 1936: 

S. 2517. An act to provide for the advancement on the 
retired list of the Navy of Walter M. Graesser, a lieutenant 
(junior grade), United States Navy, retired; 

S. 3950. An act to aid in defraying the expenses of the 
Sixteenth Triennial Convention of the World’s Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union to be held in this country in 
June 1937; and 

S.3977. An act to authorize the Washington Gas Light 
Co. to alter its corporate structure, and for other purposes. 

On May 12, 1936: 

S. 3516. An act for the relief of Alice D. Hollis; and 

S. 4135. An act for the relief of Helen Curtis. 

On May 13, 1936: 

S. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution to provide an additional ap- 
propriation for folding speeches and pamphlets for the Sen- 
ate for the fiscal year 1936; 
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S. 1379. An act to amend section 981 of title IV and section 
843 of title VI of the Canal Zone Code; 

S. 2040. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, 
and for other purposes”, approved September 7, 1916, and acts 
in amendment thereof; 

S. 2611. An act to authorize the Utah Pioneer Trails and 
Landmarks Association to construct and maintain a monu- 
ment on the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; 

S. 3737. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to ac- 
quire by donation land at or near Newburgh, in Orange 
County, N. Y., for aviation field, military, or other public 
purposes; 

S. 3769. An act for the relief of Marcellus E. Wright and 
Lee, Smith & Vandervoort, Inc.; and 

S. 4416. An act for the relief of Josephine Russell. 

On May 15, 1936: 

S. 3685. An act for the relief of George Rabcinski; 

S. J. Res. 231. Joint resolution to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Swedes in Delaware; 

S. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to provide for participation 
by the United States in an inter-American conference to be 
held at Buenos Aires, Argentina, or at the capital of another 
American republic, in 1936; 

§. 158. An act authorizing the President to present a medal 
in the name of Congress to Johannes F. Jensen; 

S. 381. An act for the relief of the Confederated Bands of 
Ute Indians located in Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico; 

S. 1075. An act for the relief of Louis H. Cordis; 

S. 1494. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims”, approved May 14, 1926 (44 Stat. L. 
555); 

S. 2849. An act to provide funds for cooperation with Well- 
pinit School District No. 49, Stevens County, Wash., for the 
construction of a public-school building to be available for 
Indian children of the Spokane Reservation; 

S. 3161. An act to amend section 13 (c) of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic 
in the District of Columbia, etc.”, approved March 3, 1925, as 
amended; 

S. 3241. An act authorizing adjustment of the claims of 
F. L. Forbes, John L. Abbot, and the Ralph Sollitt & Sons 
Construction Co.; 

S.3372. An act to provide funds for cooperation with the 
public-school district at Hays, Mont., for construction and im- 
provement of public-school buildings to be available for In- 
dian children; 

S. 3460. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
ascertain the persons entitled to compensation on account of 
private claim 111, parcel 1, Nambe Pueblo grant; 

S. 3544. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of the 
Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal Railroad of New 
Orleans; 

S. 3645. An act for the relief of Dampskib Aktieselshap 
Roskva; 

S. 3687. An act to validate payments and to relieve the 
accounts of disbursing officers of the Army on account of 
payments made to Reserve officers on active duty for rental 
allowances; 

S. 3688. An act to validate payments and to relieve dis- 
bursing officers’ accounts of payments made to Reserve offi- 
cers promoted while on active duty; 

S. 3747. An act for the relief of Maizee Hamley; 

S. 3748. An act to authorize the Bureau of Mines to con- 
duct certain studies, investigations, and experiments with 
respect to sub-bituminous and lignite coal, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S.3797. An act to amend an act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing certain tribes of Indians to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims, and for other purposes”, approved May 26, 1920; 

S. 3839. An act for the relief of Randall Krauss, a minor; 
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S. 3842. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Territorial government of Wisconsin, 
and to assist in the celebration of the Wisconsin Centennial 
during the year of 1936; 

S.3859. An act to authorize the procurement, without ad- 
vertising, of certain War Department property, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3932. An act for the relief of Ann Rakestraw; 

S. 4214. An act to provide for a preliminary examination cf 
the Sabine and Neches Rivers, with a view to controlling 
their floods and regulating, conserving, and utilizing the 
waters thereof, and for other purposes; 

S. 4229. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the in- 
corporation of Bridgeport, Conn., as a city; 

: 4395. An act for the relief of the State of New Jersey; 
an 

S. 4447. An act for the relief of J. L. Summers. 


THE LATE SENATOR TRAMMELL, OF FLORIDA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the North East Council, United Spanish War 
Veterans, Department of Florida, Jacksonville, Fla., as a 
tribute to the memory of Hon. Park Trammell, late a Sena- 
oa — the State of Florida, which were ordered to lie on 

e table. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY TERCENTENARY COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Coo.mce], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BULKLEY], the Senator from Maine {Mr. Harel, and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] as members, on 
the part of the Senate, of the Harvard University Tercen- 
tenary Commission, established by the joint resolution ap- 
proved May 7, 1936 (Pub. Res. 88). 


COAT OF ARMS OF THE SWISS CONFEDERATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit a report from the Secretary of State in regard 
to the obligation of this Government, under the Red Cross 
Convention of 1929, to take such measures as may be neces- 
sary to prohibit the commercial use in the United States of 
the coat of arms of the Swiss Confederation. 

I recommend that, as proposed by the Secretary of State, 
the necessary legislation be enacted to fulfill the treaty obli- 
gation mentioned. A draft bill which is believed to be suit- 
able for this purpose accompanies the Secretary’s report. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, May 18, 1936. 


(Enclosures: Report, draft bill.) 


CLAIM FOR DAMAGES TO PRIVATELY OWNED PROPERTY—DEPART~ 
MENT OF JUSTICE (S. DOC. NO. 218) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commuii- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
an estimate of appropriation, submitted by the Department 
of Justice, to pay a claim for damages to privately owned 
property, amounting to $4.02, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES TO PRIVATELY OWNED PROPERTY (S. DOC, 
NO, 219) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting estimates of appropriations submitted by the execu- 
tive departments and independent offices, to pay claims for 
damages to privately owned property, amounting to $7,854.15, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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JUDGMENTS RENDERED AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT BY DISTRICT 
COURTS (S. DOC. NO. 220) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, records of judgments rendered 
against the Government by the United States district courts, 
amounting to $21,985.31, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY THE COURT OF CLAIMS (S. DOC. NO. 221) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a list of judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims, amounting to $302,495.07, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE (S. DOC. NO. 
222) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a schedule of claims allowed by 
the General Accounting Office, amounting to $23,975.26, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

(S. DOC. NO, 223) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a schedule of claims allowed by the 
General Accounting Office, covering judgments rendered by 
the United States District Court for the Southern District of 
New York against the Collector of Customs, amounting to 
$19,005.90, which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE (S. DOC, 


NO. 227) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, estimates of appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the fiscal years 1936 and 1937, amount- 
ing to $681,680, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, LEGISLATIVE ESTABLISHMENT (S. DOC. 
NO. 228) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the legislative establishment, Architect of the Capitol 
(maintenance of Senate Office Building), for the fiscal year 
1936, in the sum of $75,180, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

DRAFT OF PROVISION AFFECTING APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT (S. DOC. NO. 231) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
draft of a proposed provision of law affecting two appropria- 
tions for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1937, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
DRAFT OF PROVISION PERTAINING TO THE APPROPRIATION “EMER- 

GENCY RELIEF, 1935-37” (S. DOC. NO. 230) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
' draft of a proposed provision of law pertaining to the appro- 
priation “Emergency relief, 1935-37”, contained in the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, LEGISLATIVE ESTABLISHMENT (S. DOC. 


NO. 229) 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the legislative 
establishment, Architect of the Capitol (Joint Committee on 
Inaugural Ceremonies) for the fiscal year 1937, in the sum 
of $35,900, which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriaticns and ordered to be 
printed. 
OPERATION OF FOREIGN AND AMERICAN SHIPS IN THE FOREIGN 
TRADE (S. DOC. NO. 224) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 260 (submitted by Mr. Typincs and agreed 
to Apr. 24, 1936), information concerning the operation of 
foreign ships and of American ships engaged in foreign trade, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

REPORT OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the chairman of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, transmitting, pursuant to law, copy of 
the annual report of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System covering operations during the year 1935, 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT OF THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the comptroller of the Near East Relief, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the report of the Near East Relief for the 
year ended December 31, 1935, which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the Board of Aldermen of New York City, N. Y.; 
the Council of the City of East St. Louis, Il., and the mayor 
and Common Council of the City of Sheboygan, Wis., fav- 
oring the enactment of Senate bill 4424, known as the 
Wagner-Ellenbogen low-cost housing bill, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of 
a petition from the United Korean Christian Society of 
Hawaii, of Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, calling attention 
to the plight of American citizens in Korea and the Far 
East and praying that protection be accorded to such citi- 
zens and their properties, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WALSH presented a resolution adopted by the Massa- 
chusetts Fruit Growers’ Association, favoring action by the 
Government of the United States looking to the repeal of 
duties now levied by foreign governments on fresh fruit 
exported from the United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a letter and memorials from H. F. 
Thayer, financial secretary of the Dump Truck Owners’ As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, eastern division, of Boston, 
and sundry other citizens of the State of Massachusetts, 
remonstrating against the enactment of the so-called Pet- 
tengill bill, being the bill (H. R. 3263) to amend paragraph 
(1) of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended 
February 28, 1920 (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 4), which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Massachusetts, praying for the enactment of the bill 
(S. 4174) to foster and protect interstate commerce by 
authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to ap- 
prove or disapprove of the consolidation-or abandonment 
of carrier facilities of public service, which were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. WALSH presented resolutions favoring the construc- 
tion at Federal expense of dams for the prevention of floods, 
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which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas in March 1936 the Connecticut Valley suffered devas- 
tating floods which damaged farms, homes, and industries to an 
extent far exceeding the hitherto unprecedented flood of 1927; and 

Whereas the flood d e was caused by both excessive flow 
from the north and the inability of the river to drain; and 

Whereas the Army Engineer Corps has (under the provisions of 
H. Doc. No. 308, 69th Cong., 1st sess.) already surveyed and re- 
ported February 11, 1936, and later modified, on a system of flood- 
protection dams in Vermont and New Hampshire; and 

Whereas flood-control dams in Vermont and New Hampshire 
are essential parts in a project involving dikes and drainage, 
the cost of building dams would be greatest in the States least 
affected: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the inhabitants of South Hadley in town meeting 
assembled on May 5, 1936— 

First. That the Federal Government should proceed to construct 
at Federal expense at least 80 percent of the comprehensive system 
of flood-control dams recommended in said report. 

Second. The control and maintenance of protection dams 
should be placed in the hands of a Connecticut Valley States 
compact commission, the maintenance cost to be borne by each 
State in such proportion as the 1935 assessed valuation of the 
Connecticut Valley drainage area in each State shall be to the 
total 1935 assessed valuation of the drainage area of the entire 
Connecticut Valley in the four Connecticut Valley States. 

Third. The Federal Government should survey the Connecticut 
River to determine what measures are necessary to improve the 
run-off in times of flood and provide for such improvements, as 
well as restoring and raising necessary dikes. 

Fourth. A copy of these resolutions, properly certified, shall be 
sent by the town clerk to the President, each Connecticut Valley 
Congressman, and the Senators of the four States of the valley 
watershed with the request that they act cooperatively for the 
future protection of the lives and property of the people in the 
valley. 

Crry or SPRINGFIELD, 
In Board of Aldermen, May 6, 1936. 

Whereas in March 1936 the Connecticut Valley suffered devas- 
tating floods which damaged farms, homes, and industries to an 
extent far exceeding the hitherto unprecedented flood of 1927; and 

Whereas the flood damage was caused by both excessive flow 
from the north and the inability of the river to drain; and 

Whereas the Army Engineer Corps had, under the provisions of 
House Document No. 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, already 
surveyed and reported February 11, 1936, and later modified, on a 
system of flood-protection dams in Vermont and New Hampshire; 
and 

Whereas flood-control dams in Vermont and New Hampshire are 
essential parts of the project involving dikes and drainage and the 
cost of building dams would be greatest in the States least affected: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved (if the common council concur)— 

First. That the Federal Government should proceed immediately 
to construct at Federal expense at least the major portion of the 
comprehensive system of flood-control dams recommended in said 
report. 

Second. The control and maintenance of protection dams should 
be placed in the hands of a Connecticut Valley State compact com- 
mission, the maintenance cost to be borne by each State in such 
proportion as the 1935 assessed valuation of the Connecticut Val- 
ley drainage area in each State is to the total 1935 assessed valua- 
tion of the drainage area of the entire Connecticut Valley in the 
four Connecticut Valley States. 

Third. The Federal Government should survey the Connecticut 
River to determine what measures are to improve the 
run-off in times of flood and provide for such improvements as 
well as for restoring and raising necessary dikes. 

Fourth. A copy of these resolutions shall be sent to the Presi- 
dent, each Connecticut Valley Congressman, and the Senators of 
the four States of the valley watershed, with the request that they 
act cooperatively for the future protection of the lives and property 
of the people in the valley. 

Board of aldermen, May 6, 1936. Read, passed, and sent down for 


concurrence. 
Currrorp F. Surrnu, Clerk. 
Common council, May 6, 1936. Read and concurred. 

Georce J. CrarK, Clerk. 


Presented to the mayor for approval May 6, 1936. 
Currrorp F. Smiru, City Clerk. 
Mayor’s OFFice, 


Springfield, Mass., May 6, 1936. 


Approved. 
Henry MarTens, Mayor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 246) re- 
questing the President to proclaim October 9 as Leif Eric- 
son Day, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 2035) thereon. 
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Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4354) to authorize the at- 
tendance of the Marine Band at the Arkansas Centennial 
Celebration, at Little Rock, Ark., on June 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
1936; the Texas Centennial, at Dallas, Tex., on June 6, 7, 
and 8, 1936; and the Forty-sixth National Confederate Re- 
union, at Shreveport, La., on June 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1936, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
2036) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 7825. A bill for the relief of Michael Stodolnik (Rept. 
No. 2041); 

H.R. 8278. A bill for the relief of Earl Elmer Gallatin 
(Rept. No. 2042); and 

H. R. 8884. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ollie Myers (Rept. 
No. 2043). 

Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8875) to clarify section 
104 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title Il, sec. 194), 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
2037) thereon. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11768) authorizing 
construction, operation, and maintenance of Rio Grande 
canalization project and authorizing appropriation for that 
purpose, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 2038) thereon. 

Mr. DUFFY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11920) to increase the 
efficiency of the Air Corps, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 2039) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 245) 
authorizing distribution to the Gros Ventre Indians of the 
Fort Belknap Reservation, Mont., of the judgment ren- 
dered by the Court of Claims in their favor, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 2040) thereon. 

Mr. BONE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4094) to provide for the transfer 
from the Treasury Department to the Navy Department of 
the property in Bremerton, Wash., known as the Navy Yard 
Hotel site, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 2044) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4533) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Mississippi State Highway Commission to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Pascagoula River at or near Wilkersons Ferry, 
Miss., reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 2045) thereon. 

REPORT OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF (S. DOC. 233) 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Printing, to which 
was referred the report of the proceedings of the Twenty- 
ninth Meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, held at Jacksonville, Ill., June 17 to 21, 1935, re- 
ported it with the recommendation that it be printed with 
illustrations; and on motion by Mr. Haypen, it was 

Ordered, That the letter from the President of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, transmitting the report of the pr 
of the twenty-ninth meeting of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, held at Jacksonville, Til., June 17-21, 1935, 
be printed, with illustrations, as a Senate t. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


Mr. PITTMAN (for himself, Mr. McNary, Mr. NorsBecx, 
Mr. Ciark, Mr. Battey, Mr. Byrp, and Mr. WurrTe), from the 
Special Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Resources, 
reported a resolution (S. Res. 299), which was referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

Resolved, That the special committee authorized and directed 
by the Senate resolution No. 246, agreed to April 17, 1930, to in- 


vestigate the conservation of wild animal life, hereby is author- 
ized to expend from the contingent fund of the Senate, in further- 
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ance of such purposes, $9,500 In addition to the amounts hereto- 
fore authorized for such purposes; and the said committee hereby 
is directed to file with the Senate not later than February 1, 1937, 
its final report and recommendations. 


TAXATION ON INTOXICATING LIQUOR—MINORITY VIEWS 
Mr. BAILEY submitted the views of the minority of the 
Committee on Finance on the bill (H. R. 9185) to insure the 
collection of the revenue on intoxicating liquor, to provide 
for the more efficient and economical administration and 
enforcement of the laws relating to the taxation of intoxi- 
cating liquor, and for other purposes, which were ordered to 
be printed as part 2 of Report No. 2028. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee presented to the President of 
the United States the following enrolled bills: 

On May 13, 1936: 

S. 3161. An act to amend section 13 (c) of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic 
in the District of Columbia, and so forth’, approved March 
3, 1925, as amended. 

On May 15, 1936: 

S. 1975. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy, officers and enlisted men of the Marine Corps, 
and officers and enlisted men of the United States Army 
to accept such medals, orders, diplomas, decorations, and 
photographs as have been tendered them by foreign govern- 
ments in appreciation of services rendered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. GIBSON: 

A bill (S. 4637) for the relief of Alex St. Louis; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4638) granting a pension to Ida B. Cutright; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4639) for the relief of Henry Top; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4640) to amend the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States”, approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 4641) for the relief of P. S. Everest; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

A bill (S. 4642) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 


claim of the Waterton Oil, Land & Power Co., of Butte, Mont.., |. 


against the United States; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

By Mr. BULOW: 

A bill (S. 4643) authorizing the Secretary of War to lend 
certain Army equipment to the Diamond Jubilee Committee, 
Yankton, S. Dak., for the accommodation of persons attend- 
ing the celebration to be held by such committee during June 
1936; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OVERTON: 

A bill (S. 4644) to authorize a preliminary examination 
and survey of the Mermentau River, La.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. BONE, Mr. McNARY, Mr. SCHWELLENBACH, and 
Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 4645) to authorize completion, maintenance, and 
operation of certain facilities for navigation on the Colum- 
bia River, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 4646) for the relief of Emile Beaudoin; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4647) authorizing a preliminary examination of 
the intracoastal waterway throughout Broward County, Fla.; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4648) to promote safety at sea in the neighbor- 
hood of ice and derelicts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

A bill (S. 4649) for the relief of the estate of Alice W. Mil- 
ler, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 4650) for the relief of dependents of James B. 
Kiley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 4651) for the relief of Jacob N. Lahr and others; 
to the Committe on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4652) to provide for the administration of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 267) authorizing the President 
to invite foreign countries to participate in the New York 
World’s Fair 1939, Inc., in the city of New York during the 
year 1939; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE TAXATION—AMENDMENT 

Mr. CAPPER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12395) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


RIVER AND HARBOR FLOOD CONTROL—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BILBO, Mr. BYRNES, and Mr. SHEPPARD each sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be proposed by them, re- 
spectively, to the bill (H. R. 8455) authorizing the construc- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors for flood 
control, and for other purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. COPELAND, Mr. GUFFEY, and Mr. GIBSON jointly 
submitted amendments intended to be proposed by them to 
the bill (H. R. 8555) to develop a strong American merchant 
marine, to promote the commerce of the United States, to 
aid national defense, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF THE GRAIN FUTURES ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MURPHY submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him on behalf of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to the bill (H. R. 6772) to amend the Grain Fu- 
tures Act to prevent and remove obstructions and burdens 
upon interstate commerce in grains and other commodities 
by regulating transactions therein on commodity futures ex- 
changes, to limit or abolish short selling, to curb manipula- 
tion, and for other purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

EXPENSES OF FUNERAL COMMITTEE FOR THE LATE SENATOR 

TRAMMELL 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
297), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay, from the contingent fund of the Senate, the 
actual and nece expenses incurred by the committee ap- 
pointed by the Vice President in arranging for and attending the 
funeral of Hon. Park Trammell, late a Senator from the State of 
Florida, upon vouchers approved by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF MOVEMENT OF INDIGENT PERSONS ACROSS STATE 
LINES i 
Mr. POPE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 298), 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 


Resolved, That a special committee consisting of five Senators, 
to be appointed by the Vice President, is hereby authorized and 
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directed to study, survey, and investigate the movement of indi- 
gent persons across State lines, obtaining all facts possible in rela- 
tion thereto which would not only be of public interest but 
which would aid the Senate in enacting remedial legislation. The 
committee shall report to the Senate, with recommendations for 
legislation. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places during the sessions, 
recesses, and adjourned periods of the Senate, during the Seventy- 
fourth and succeeding Congresses, to employ such experts and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, 
and to take such testimony and to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to report such 
hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 
The expense of the committee, which shall not exceed . 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 


TESTIMONY OF ADMINISTRATOR HOPKINS (S. DOC. NO. 226) 


On motion by Mr, HaypeEn, it was 


Ordered, That the summary of testimony by Works Progress 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins before the subcommittee of House 
Committee on Appropriations in charge of deficiency appropria- 
tions, Wednesday, April 8, 1936, be printed as a document. 


REORGANIZATION OF CORPORATIONS UNDER BANKRUPTCY LAW— 
RETURN OF BILL 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House be requested to return to the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 8940) to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States”, 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto. The bill passed the Senate last Wednes- 
day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, owing to confusion in the 
Chamber, I did not understand the request of the Senator 
from Arizona. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona asked 
unanimous consent that the House be requested to return a 
certain bill, passed by the Senate last Wednesday. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What was the bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if I may answer the inquiry 
of the Senator from California, the bill related to bankruptcy 
matters. Inasmuch as some serious differences of opinion 
exist as to the meaning or the construction which might be 
applied to the Senate amendment, and in order that all par- 
ties may have opportunity to discuss it, I have asked that the 
House be requested to return the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van 
Nuys], who was chairman of the subcommittee, and who was 
in charge of the bill when it was before the Senate, will, when 
the bill shall have been returned, move to reconsider the vote 
by which it was passed. If the Senator from Indiana should 
be unable to be present, I shall take the liberty of making the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. ASHURST subsequently said: Mr. President, about an 
hour since, on my motion, the Senate requested the House 
of Representatives to return House bill 8940. I wish to give 
notice that tomorrow, or as soon thereafter as may be in 
accordance with the rule, I shall move that the Senate re- 
consider its action on this bill, and that it be restored to the 
Senate Calendar. 

Let me say that a widespread disagreement as to the 
meaning and purposes of the amendments adopted by the 
Senate seems to be extant; and at the request of a number 
of Senators, including the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van 
Nuys], and expressing my own personal view, I think the 
action of the Senate on the bill should be reconsidered, and 
it should be restored to the calendar. I do not make the 
motion at this time, however, but give notice that tomorrow 
I shall make the motion. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, have the papers been mes- 
saged to the House? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; the House has the papers, but the 
Senate an hour ago sent to the House a respectful request 
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for the return of the papers. I do not believe the papers 
have returned at the moment; but in order to be within the 
rule I feel that I should give the notice at this time, because 
a Senator has only two actual session days within which to 
give such a notice. I therefore give notice that tomorrow, 
or as soon thereafter as may be, I shall move that the Senate 
reconsider its action on House bill 8940. 

There seems to be some dispute as to whether or not a 
notice of a motion would preserve the right. I think it 
would; but, to be on the safe side, I move that the Senate 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] is of the opinion that the 
notice may not be sufficient, and I have profited by his 
judgment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to reconsider 
will be entered. 

Mr. ASHURST. I inquire of the Chair if the action just 
taken protects the situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair, 


it does. 

Mr. ASHURST. The opinion of the Chair is that the 
mere entry of the motion protects the situation, so that to- 
morrow I may actually move to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the opinion of the 


Chair. 
Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Chair. 


A PLATFORM OF PROGRESS, BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have been requested to ask, 
and I do ask, that there be inserted in the Recorp a statement 


from the United States News. 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the United States News of May 4, 1936] 


A PLATFORM OF PROGRESS—SUGGESTIONS OF THE Two MaAJor PARTIES 
Basep UPON A NONPOLITICAL DESIRE OF THE PEOPLE FoR EFFi- 
CIENT GOVERNMENT AND FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR ECONOMIC 
System So as TO REGAIN 10,000,000 Jozss 


By David Lawrence 


Political timidity usually writes the platforms of our two major 
parties at the national conventions. 

To draft a platform that really represents the best interests of 
the people is one thing and to expect for one moment that such 
a pronouncement would ever be adopted at either national conven- 
tion this year is perhaps a forlorn hope. 

Public opinion must, however, some day assert itself. 

Here is a platform of progress for both parties, submitted with 
the conviction that these principles represent today a nonpolitical 
effort to point the way to national recovery and to a desirable 
evolution of the American constitutional system. 


CUT AWAY THE OBSTACLES TO REEMPLOYMENT 


1. We believe that the 10,000,000 of our fellow citizens who are 
unemployed deserve the opportunity to regain their jobs in pri- 
vate industry and that this can be attained by removal of artificial 
barriers imposed by Government, such as 

(a) The closing of the capital markets. 

(b) The confiscation of private property by punitive policies. 

(c) The waste of public funds. 

(d) An unproductive and demoralizing system of taxation. 

(e) Price fixing in agriculture which has curtailed our world 
market in cotton and other commodities and has increased unem- 
ployment in rural areas. 

(f) High tariffs. 

2. We believe that the 38,000,000 of our fellow citizens gainfully 
employed deserve to be assured of security in their present posi- 
tions and to be freed from the threats of uncontrolled inflation 
made inevitable by a continuance of unbalanced Budgets. We be- 
lieve the employed must be protected against a decrease in the 
purchasing power of their pay envelopes through the decline in the 
amount of goods the dollar may buy. 

This protection can be given by establishing a sound fiscal policy 
and a sound system of taxation, as well as by the removal of all 
subsidies to inefficiency, and by the repeal of those various New 
Deal measures which tend toward unjust enrichment and 
monopoly. 

3. We believe that exchange of goods and services, both nationally 
and internationally, is essential to recovery, and that an enlarge- 
ment of the volume of transactions is possible only by the removal 
of restrictions and barriers now fostered by our own Government 
and by other governments devoted to the suicidal policies of eco- 
nomic nationalism, with its quotas and high tariffs. 


PROPER USES OF RIGHT REGULATION 
4. We believe in a government that is honestly administered for 


the people and does not grant special privileges in the form oi 
financial subsidies and does not distribute graft to its political 
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henchmen in the form of public offices paid for with the people's 
money. 

5. We believe that the regulatory powers of our National Govern- 
ment are rightly used when seeking to remove from the field of 
competition those monopolistic or other trade practices which are 
acknowledged by modern society to be dishonest, fraudulent, or 
unfair. 

6. We believe that regulatory powers of government are wrongly 
used when seeking to correct those natural inequalities in economic 
life which arise from the genius or varying talents of management 
or the prudent application of savings to sound investments. 

7. We believe in a useful balance between the function of gov- 
ernment as an administrator of even-handed justice and as a moral 
leader properly urging a constant improvement in our social stand- 
ards through constitutional processes or by voluntary acts. We 
favor the moral suasion of an enlightened public opinion rather 
than the present-day coercion reminiscent of medievalism. 

8. We recognize the value of collective bargaining so conducted 
as to promote the general welfare of workers. Due recognition 
should be given to the rights and interests of all workers to bargain 
collectively or individually without coercion from any source. 

9. We believe in the merit system in government and in private 
business. Existing penal codes should be revised to forbid any 
recommendations or endorsements by any Members of the Congress 
for any appointive positions within the power of the executive 
branch of the Government, either with respect to offices requiring 
or not requiring confirmation by the Senate. 

10. We believe in a single term of 6 years for the President and 
Vice President of the United States and neither shall be eligible for 
election at any time thereafter. 


NEED STRICT BUDGETING OF EXPENDITURES 


11. We believe in the establishment of a budget system in which 
each party in Congress at the beginning of every session shall 
assume responsibility for an estimate of expenditures and re- 
ceipts. We oppose any disbursements outside of the final budget 
adopted unless the increase or decrease is approved by a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses. 

12. We favor giving the President the power to veto any single 
item in an appropriation bill without invalidating the entire 
measure, and when such item is vetoed it shall not be restored 
except with the approval of two-thirds of the membership of both 
Houses of Congress. 

13. We favor the development of a system of taxation which 
shall coordinate the tax agencies of Federal, State, and city gov- 
ernments to the end that each shall occupy a particular field of 
taxation without overlapping. 

14. We favor the establishment of a nonpartisan commission of 
seven members, appointed for life, who shall make a continuous 
check on the necessity of continuing various governmental agen- 
cies and an annual report on the efficiency or effectiveness of 
each governmental establishment in terms of moneys spent. 


A TRUE BLEND OF POWERS OF GOVERNMENT 


15. We favor the exercise of existing Federal and State power 
within the Constitution to the end that those national problems 
requiring it shall have unified treatment by Government in co- 
operation with business and agriculture. We oppose any restric- 
tion of production either in industry or agriculture, preferring 
instead the enlargement of America’s domestic and foreign markets. 

16. We favor the development by Government of natural re- 
sources and the sources of power whenever private industry is 
unable to furnish adequate service or whenever an undeveloped 
area necessitates Government aid because private capital is un- 
available. When such facilities are fully developed, we favor the 
leasing of such projects to private agencies through competitive 
bids and under contracts guaranteeing rates in the public inter- 
est, such contracts to be approved by State commissions in the 
areas affected. 

17. We favor such amendments of the present Securities and 
Exchange Act as are necessary to permit reopening the capital 
markets. We favor the exercise of the Federal police power in 
the marketing of securities only to the extent of preventing fraud 
and misrepresentation, but we condemn any effort to use the 
power of the Securities and Exchange Commission to control the 
management of American enterprises under the pretext of regu- 
lating security sales. 

CHANGES THAT WOULD BRING REAL EFFICIENCY 


18. We favor the removal of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
from the Treasury Department and the establishment of the Bu- 
reau as an independent agency with an auditor general appointed 
for a 15-year term with the approval of two-thirds of both Houses 
of Congress. 

19. We favor the conversion of the Department of Justice into 
an independent agency with a Solicitor General similarly ap- 
pointed so that law enforcement may be removed from the do- 
main of politics or political pressure, and so that advisory opin- 
ions on the constitutionality of proposed legislation may be 
rendered to Congress without regard to political influence or the 
effect of such opinions on the political aims or maneuvers of an 
administration in power or of the opposition party. 

20. We favor an ve policy of international cooperation 
looking to the removal of such trade barriers and impediments 
to currency stabilization as threaten the future safety of civiliza- 
tion. We condemn the present tendency toward “self-contain- 
ment” and economic isolation which, unless checked, will drive 
the world into another era of war. 
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21. We believe that social improvement with real opportunities 
for old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, shorter hours of 
work, and higher wages can best be attained by electing a Con- 
gress consisting of independent-minded representatives who will 
permit the American economic system to function in order that 
the charges of such a social program, whether enacted by the 
States or by the States in cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment, may be paid out of the fruits of an increasing prosperity 
and a sound economic growth. 

22. We believe in the gradual retirement of Government from 
all activities in competition with private business and the with- 
drawal of the Government from lending operations just as soon as 
adequate machinery can be set up by private agencies to take 
over emergency functions. 


DEALING WITH PROBLEMS OF THE JOBLESS 


23. We believe in human rights as superior to all others. Among 
these paramount rights are human rights in property, human 
rights in savings, and human rights in the preservation of decent 
standards of living. A high purchasing power and a substantial 
increase in employment are essential to these standards. 

24. We believe that reemployment will best be fostered, first, by 
an occupational survey; and, second, by a reclassification of all 
the unemployed, together with the establishment of committees 
in industry and business so that as rapidly as jobs are created by 
the removal of Government interferences employment may be 
given to those who are fitted for work. 

25. We believe that relief for the unemployed should be admin- 
istered by nonpartisan committees in local communities, and that 
funds shall be granted by the Federal Government only in the 
form of loans repayable by the States on a 30-year basis. 

26. We believe in the establishment of an administrative service 
to include all executive positions below the rank of a Cabinet 
portfolio, and the establishment of a personnel commission of 
seven members appointed for life to review every 5 years the tenure 
of such administrative officials based on the effectiveness of their 
service. 

SAFEGUARDS TO PRESERVE CONSTITUTION 


27. We favor the freedom of the radio from Government intimi- 
dation or influence. This can be achieved by issuing 3-year 
licenses for wave lengths, with terms of renewal based only on the 
quality of mechanical reception, standards of which should be 
established by a commission of competent engineers. 

28. We favor legislation which will make it a penal offense for 
any Member of Congress to approach any person in the executive 
establishment with respect to the disbursement of any public 
moneys or to appear before any executive department or com- 
mission on behalf of any constituents or anybody else to obtain 
contracts or agreements for said constituents or to influence the 
award of any projects involving the expenditure of public funds. 

29. We believe in maintaining the integrity of our system of 
constitutional law. To this end we favor a pledge by Presidential 
candidates that any appointments to vacancies in the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall be filled from panels suggested 
by members of the American Bar Association, and that in the 
event any names not suggested by the American Bay Association 
are considered by the Executive he shall pledge himself to require 
endorsement by the bar association of the State in which the 
proposed member of the Court shall have spent the major part 
of his law practice. Similar procedure should be followed in the 
appeintment of all other Federal judges. 

30. We believe, as did the founders of our Republic, that our 
representatives in government should be the agents of the people 
and not their masters, and that the Constitution is a compact 
between the people and their agents, to be amended or modified 
only by the will of the people and only in the manner provided 
by the Constitution itself. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS BY COLLECTIVE EFFORT 


Mr. BENSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled “Meet Prob- 
lems by Collective Effort”, written by E. J. Prochaska, secre- 
tary of the Minnesota State Board of Pharmacy, and pub- 
lished in the North Western Druggist for May 1936. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the North Western Druggist for May 1936] 
MEET PROBLEMS BY COLLECTIVE EFFORT 
By E. J. Prochaska, Minnesota board secretary 

Independent merchants in all trade groups—the retail druggists, 
hardware retailers, grocers, general merchants, implements dealers, 
tobacco dealers, and other retail distributors—are today more con- 
scious of their problems, the necessity for collective effort, than at 
any time in the history of business. Educational campaigns 
among the consumers, better support of manufacturers and whole- 
salers, collective buying, advertising, and merchandising efforts will 

be of tremendous value. Another very important factor too long 
neglected by independent merchants as far as real effective cooper- 
ative efforts is that of legislation. 

The necessity of this legislative protection is well demonstrated 
by the reading of our trade journals. We read in practically every 
issue of legislation being introduced and passed by legislative bodies 
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signed or vetoed by State executives. And in our National Con- 
gress the Patman investigation, bills introduced to eliminate unjust 
discriminatory price practices, also for price stabilization. 

Minnesota druggists and hardware dealers at their annual con- 
ventions this year well demonstrated that they are giving thought 
to these problems by some of the resolutions passed. Among those 
passed at the retail hardware dealers’ convention are the following: 

1. Unalterable opposition to sales tax, on the grounds that it 
would relieve large companies and trusts of a large amount of 
taxes, would not be a replacement tax, would work a hardship on 
small-salaried people and farmers, would increase expenses of 
hardware merchants, and would make dealers tax collectors. 

2. Definite opposition to constitutional amendment to be sub- 
mitted to voters in 1936, which would abolish State real-estate 
taxes. “This would strike a serious blow at present tax system 
and would cause substitution of unfair and discriminatory tax 
system.” 

3. Advocating increase in chain-store taxes. 

4. Urging passage by legislature of fair-trade bill, “which has 
for its main purpose the establishment of a fair-price merchan- 
dise distribution system and the prevention of selling below cost.” 

5. Favoring principles of Patman bill and other legislation in 
Congress designed to strengthen Clayton Act, to prevent discrimi- 
nations against independent merchants. 

The Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association, in its meet- 
ing February 1936, passed resolutions as follows: (1) Opposition 
to the sales tax; (2) support of a chain-store tax; (3) support of 
the Patman-Robinson antidiscrimination bill; and (4) a fair-trade 
act. No doubt other trade groups have the same problems and 
will support the same type of legislative program. 

Today is the time for action! This is the year we are going to 
elect members of the lower house in the Minnesota Legislature. 
Every merchant should contact the candidates for these legislative 
positions as to their position on the resolutions passed by these 
retail groups. Every independent merchant should study the record 
of those who have served in the last session of the Minnesota Leg- 
islature. Legislators must be judged in terms of their vote, sup- 


port, and leadership in a program to our interests or support of a 
program to our detriment. 

The regular session of the Minnesota Legislature of 1935, un- 
fortunately, was not very friendly to our needs and demands. A 
sales tax was passed which, no doubt, would have been detrimental 
to the interests of the masses of consumers as well as the inde- 
pendent merchants; and no doubt the best break we had during 


this session was the veto of this bill. Let us support for the house 
men who will work and vote against the passage of a sales tax, a 
program of taxation that is unfair, unscientific, and of benefit to 
only a small percentage of our population. * * * 

An improved chain-store tax bill was introduced in the 1935 ses- 
sion. It had the support of trade organizations representing thou- 
sands of retailers. It would have aided the State treasury, but un- 
fortunately, this worth-while legislation received very little con- 
sideration. Contact your candidates on their position for an im- 
proved chain-store tax, and again support the men who will sup- 
port our program. 

The next legislature should also memorialize Congress to pass 
legislation to outlaw discriminatory price practices, also to aid in 
price stabilization. 


PHILIPPINE CURRENCY RESERVES ON DEPOSIT IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into on Friday last the Chair lays before 
the Senate Senate bill 3486. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3486) to 
repeal the act entitled “An act relating to Philippine cur- 
rency reserves on deposit in the United States, which was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act relating to 
Philippine currency reserves on deposit in the United States”, 
approved June 19, 1934, is hereby repealed. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, this bill, so far as I know, is 
the only bill that is pending in Congress which really pro- 
poses to produce or make money for the Treasury of the 
United States. The situation which is responsible for the 
bill coming before the Senate was called to my attention 
2s a member of the Appropriations Committee. During the 
preceding session there came before the subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee considering the deficiency bill, of 
which subcommittee I happened to be chairman, a request 
for an appropriation of some $24,000,000 for the Philippine 
Islands. This appropriation was sought to be sustained by 
an act which was passed during the preceding session. The 
request for this appropriation had been made to the House 
Appropriations Committee and rejected. It was made to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations and, after careful 
study, was there rejected. 

The bill which is before the Senate is to repeal the act 
authorizing taking from the Treasury of the United States 
$24,000,000 and turning it over to the Philippine government. 
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Mr. President, by an act approved June 19, 1934, the Con- 
gress provided: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed, 
when the funds therefor are made available, to establish on the 
books of the Treasury a credit in favor of the treasury of the 
Philippine Islands for $23,862,750.78, being an amount equal to 
the increase in value (resulting from the reduction of the weight 
of the gold dollar) of the gold equivalent at the opening of busi- 
ness on January 31, 1934, of the balances maintained at that time 
in banks in the continental United States by the government of 
the Philippine Islands for its gold standard fund and its treasury 
certificate fund, less the interest received by it on such balances. 


The act provided further as follows: 


There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of the receipts 
covered into the Treasury under section 7 of the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934, by virtue of the reduction of the weight of the gold dollar 
by the proclamation of the President on January 31, 1934, the 
amount necessary to establish the credit provided for in section 1 
of this act. 


After quite extensive investigation, it is my judgment that 
the bill was passed as a result of mistakes of facts and mis- 
takes of law. I think the House committee and the Senate 
committee, which in the Seventy-third Congress reported 
favorably upon the bill which became the act of June 19, 
1934, did not fully understand the Philippine statutes or tho 
congressional statutes or the facts upon which the legisla- 
tion was based. 

The effect of the statute would be to take from the pockets 
of the American taxpayer some $24,000,000 and give it to 
the Philippine Islands. The theory of the gift was that the 
Philippine Islands had on deposit in the United States cer- 
tain funds; that those funds constituted a gold reserve, were 
to be treated as if they were gold, and, so treated, there 
should be a profit to the Philippine Islands in the same pro- 
portional amount that the United States Government took 
upon its books when it devalued the gold dollar. 

The Philippine Islands had on deposit in some 41 banks 
in the United States $56,000,000, in round numbers. Those 
who supported the original bill said if we translated the 
$56,000,000 of bank deposits into gold at the rate of $35 an 
ounce, those bank deposits would be worth $95,000,000, and 
that the Philippine Islands were therefore entitled to a profit 
of $39,000,000, using round numbers. In other words, the 
profits which the act sought to give to the Philippine gov- 
ernment were 69.3 percent upon its bank deposits. The 
Government of the United States by that act was giving to 
the Philippine government a profit of 69 percent upon its 
bank deposits. 

There were 50,000,000 American individuals and busi- 
ness organizations which had on deposit in the banks of this 
country $40,000,000,000. ‘Those deposits did not differ in 
character from the deposit of the Philippine Islands, but 
Congress, misunderstanding and believing that the deposit 
of the Philippine Islands was to be treated as if it were 
gold, and that being treated as if it were gold, should be 
given this augmentation in value, said, “We will single out 
the Philippine Islands from the 50,000,000 depositors and 
pay them a profit of 69 percent, while we will take away 
from our American depositors the depreciation of some 40 
percent upon their deposits, because the purpose of the gold 
devaluation was to reduce the purchasing value of the 
dollar.” That was the purpose of the act. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. For information I wish the Senator would 
tell the Senate whether the act which the pending bill seeks 
to repeal contained anything except the one matter to which 
the Senator has referred? 

Mr. ADAMS. That was all that was in the original act. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was not a part of some other measure? 

Mr. ADAMS. It was a separate measure which was never 
discussed and never explained by a single word upon the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am wondering, while listening to the Sen- 
ator’s discussion, why it was that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency reported that kind of bill. 
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Mr. ADAMS. I can explain that to the Senator. The bill 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Then, on the floor of the Senate, the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Typrnes], chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, without a word of explanation, 
moved that the bill be recalled from the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and referred to his committee; and it was 
so referred, without any discussion. The Committee on 
Banking and Currency never passed upon the bill, although 
it related to legislation which had been considered by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, which has exclusive juris- 
diction over measures dealing with banking and currency 
matters. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Colorado yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Gladly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
mncs] has just reentered the Chamber. This bill was made 
the unfinished business last Friday by unanimous consent, 
and the understanding was that a motion would be made 
to refer the bill to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs of which the Senator from Maryland is chairman. 
The act which it is sought to repeal by the pending measure 
was considered by the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Colorado yield? , 

Mr. ADAMS. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has considered the bill which is now before the Sen- 
ate. That committee acted favorably on the bill, reported 
it to the Senate, and it is here for consideration. However, 
the Banking and Currency Committee never had anything 
to do with the original bill. That was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, I believe, by mis- 
take, because clearly the Banking and Currency Committee 
has jurisdiction over the subject matter, which related not 
only to the Philippine Islands, but to the monetary policy 
of the United States. Therefore, in my judgment, the origi- 
nal bill should have been referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and should have been considered by 
that committee. However, the bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs because it dealt 
with the Philippine Islands. 

The Appropriation Committees of the House and the Sen- 
ate have refused to appropriate the money provided for in 
the act. The Senator from Colorado has introduced the 
pending bill to repeal that act. 

A motion is to be made, I believe, by the Senator from 
Maryland to refer the pending bill to his committee, the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. I think that 
should not be done, but we shall no doubt hear from him on 
that point. That will be the question to be submitted to the 
Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CrarK in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? G 

Mr. ADAMS. I am very glad to yield to the Senator. I 
understand that he desires recognition in order to make a 
motion to refer the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I move that the bill now 
before the Senate be referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 

I do not wish to take the time of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, but I should like to take just a couple of minutes to 
say why I make the motion. 

This bill involves a good many millions of dollars. It 
would be complicated and difficult to discuss all the history 
of Filipino fiscal affairs so that everyone might be con- 
versant with them. I may say, however, that I have con- 
sulted the Parliamentarian, and I do not know of another 
bill touching a subject matter like this, dealing with a pos- 
session of the United States, which has been considered by 
a committee other than the Committee on Territories and 
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Insular Affairs. All the original legislation touching the 
bond issues which brought this matter into being was passed 
upon by that committee. The currency bill itself was passed 
upon by that committee. It is my judgment that if we pass 
this bill without the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs going thoroughly into it, many features of the matter 
which deserve consideration will not be considered. 

This motion is not made with any disposition on my part 
to delay what the Senator from Colorado has in mind, a re- 
consideration of the former policy of Congress. It is based 
upon the belief and the conviction that we are now in no 
position to act upon the bill; that it should be referred to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, where it 
should have gone in the first place. 

There is not a phase of Filipino legislation, or that touch- 
ing any other legislation having to do with the Territories, 
which we in the committee could deal with were each sepa- 
rate matter to be given to some other committee of Congress. 
If that were done, there would not be any use in having the 
committee. 

The original bill, passed at the last session of Congress 
unanimously, I believe, was considered by the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. Therefore, I ask, what harm 
can be done by having the bill of the Senator from Colorado 
referred to that committee? The actual transfer of the 
money will not take place for some time. There is no short- 
age of time for discussion or consideration by the Senate, 
because many years will intervene before the bill can reach 
the climax of action. Therefore, without attempting to argue 
with the Senator from Colorado about the merits or demerits 
of the bill—he thinks the contention he makes is a sound one, 
but I do not agree with him—I simply move that the appro- 
priate committee may consider the bill before the Senate 
acts on a matter involving many million dollars, because if it 
is decided wrongly, if the policy is changed, we shall have 
other legislation on the subject here in succeeding Congresses. 

I therefore ask the Senate and the Senator from Colorado 
if they will not accede to the reasonable motion of the chair- 
man of the committee, and let this bill go to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, which first considered the 
subject matter, so that the Senate may have the whole pic- 
ture before it and may legislate wisely. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, addressing myself directly to 
the motion, it involves the statement that the bill was im- 
properly before the Banking and Currency Committee. That 
is the implication of the motion—the declaration that this 
bill should not have been considered by the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

Mr. President, this bill proposes no legislative change, no 
new legislation in reference to the Philippine government, 
the administration of the islands, or their currency or finan- 
cial policies. It is not a bill relating to the government of 
the Philippine Islands. The act we are seeking to have 
repealed was based upon the Gold Devaluation Act, a meas- 
ure which was passed by the Senate after consideration by 
the Banking and Currency Committee. Every aspect of leg- 
islation involved in this measure was considered by the 
Banking and Currency Committee. It is an interpretation 
of the Gold Devaluation Act. It is not an interpretation of 
any act relating to the government of the Philippine Islands. 
The only thing which brings the Philippine Islands into the 
matter is that they happen to be a claimant under the act. 

If the contention of the Senator from Maryland is sound, 
then if a farmer who had a deposit in a bank should come in 
with a bill and say that he was entitled to a profit on his 
deposit, I suppose, under the theory that is now announced, 
the bill ought to go to the Agricultural Committee. If a 
college whose endowment funds were involved in the dc- 
valuation should have a bill introduced, that bill, on the 
same theory, should go to the Committee oh Education and 
Labor. If a soldier should come in with a claim, according 
to the argument which is made, the bill should go to the 
Military Affairs Committee. If a sailor should come in and 
have a bill introduced asking for profit because of his de- 
posit, it ought to go to the Naval Affairs Committee; and 
so on as to miners and others. Every committee would have 
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jurisdiction over these respective matters according to the 
status or occupation of the claimant. 

Only one committee in the Senate has jurisdiction over 
currency and banking legislation, and that is what is involved 
in this action. The Philippine government merely happens 
to be a claimant which, in my judgment, by reason of omission 
to have presented to Congress the statutes and the facts, has 
been fortunate in having enacted a bill authorizing an appro- 
priation to it. The act which is sought to be repealed makes 
a charge of $24,000,000 upon the Treasury of the United 
States. I do not believe there is any justification for saying 
that the Banking and Currency Committee had no jurisdic- 
tion of the subject matter. I think the original bill was 
improperly referred to the Insular Affairs Committee; and 
in the House, when the original bill was up for consideration, 
the chairman of the House Committee on Insular Affairs 
stated in the hearing that the bill should have gone to the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is just one fundamental 
question which interests me upon which I should like to be 
enlightened. As I understand, the Philippine Islands are 
seeking to collect their deposits from us in the old value of 
the gold dollar. It is my understanding that the Philippine 
government in turn owes American citizens a large amount, 
perhaps sixty or seventy million dollars of debt. 

Mr. ADAMS. Seventy-five million dollars. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Do they propose to pay that money 
back to our citizens in the old dollars or in the new dollars? 

Mr. ADAMS. They propose to pay it back in the new 
dollars, the lawful currency. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It would seem, just abstractly, as a 
matter of theoretical equity, that it is a poor rule that does 
not work both ways. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Senator from Michigan 
that what it means is that the Philippine government would 
make 40 percent, or $30,000,000, by paying their $75,000,000 
in bonds with a depreciated dollar, and would get $24,000,- 
000 profit upon their deposits. That has seemed to me 
utterly without warrant and without justification. 

Let me give the details which will show that the Philip- 
pine government is not entitled to a preference over other 
depositors. As I have said, there were 50,000,000 individual 
deposits in the banks amounting to $40,000,000,000 at the 
time of the gold devaluation. We sought at that time to cut 
down the value of our dollars roughly 40 percent. That 
operated to reduce the purchasing power of every dollar in 
the banks of the United States. That was our purpose, with 
a view of raising prices. 

That was one method Congress adopted to raise prices, 
by reducing the purchasing power of the dollar; and the dol- 
lars in the banks, of course, were directly affected. Here 
is a workman who has struggled and saved all his life for a 
little competency, perhaps barely enough to tide him through 
his old age. We are not restoring to him any depreciation, 
let alone giving him a profit on his account. Here are the 
colleges, whose endowment funds for education were de- 
valued. We are not giving them any special consideration. 
Here are the pension funds that have gone into the banks. 
Here are the insurance moneys that have gone to the 
widow and the orphan. They are cut down in their pur- 
chasing power; but we single out one depositor out of the 
fifty million, and to that depositor we propose to pay a profit 
of 69 percent upon his deposits. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is conceded by the Philippine gov- 
ernment and by everyone else that they have not lost a 
dollar of the money deposited in the banks here. There is 
no claim that they have lost it. They have received back 
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everything they deposited. They had no gold reserve to 
begin with. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Florida points out one 
of the very vital points connected with this matter. 

I was illustrating that among the deposits in the banks 
were those which were to be used in the purchase of the 
necessities of life, but those of the Philippine government 
were in the banks for different purposes. The Philippine 
deposits made up two separate funds, and it is the failure 
to grasp the character and source and purpose of those funds 
that has led to the error. 

One was the Treasury certificate fund, so-called. What 
was that based upon? Let me call attention to the statute 
which provided for it. The Philippine currency is a silver 
currency. The money which circulates in the Philippine 
Islands is a silver currency. It is based upon a gold unit of 
value. In 1903 Congress provided that the gold peso should 
be the unit of value and should contain a definite number of 
grains of gold, equal to one-half of the then weight of the 
American gold dollar. But not one gold peso or other gold 
coin was ever coined by the government of the Philippine 
Islands. There is not even a sample of a Philippine gold peso. 

The act of Congress then provided that the silver peso 
should be the legal tender in the Philippine Islands. Con- 
gress drew the distinction between the unit of value, the 
gold peso, a mere weight of gold, and the silver peso, which 
should be the circulating medium of the islands. They fixed 
the weight of the silver peso at something greater than the 
American silver dollar. The silver peso was equivalent to 50 
cents, but they fixed its weight in silver at 4 grains more 
than the weight of the American silver dollar. In other 
words, there was more than twice as much silver in the peso 
as in our proportionate American coinage. All the coinage 
of the Philippine Islands was silver. 

Then, by reason of the fact that in business dealings 
paper currency might be desirable, rather than transporting 
bulky silver, Congress passed an act in which they provided 
for the issuance of certificates. It is an act almost identical 
in its purpose and plan with the old Gold Certificate Act of 
this country, under which, if one took a definite amount of 
gold to the Treasury, he received a gold certificate for the 
full amount, which, if desired, he could again exchange for 
gold. 

_ The Philippine Islands, having only a silver coinage, Con- 
gress provided, in section 1153 of the United States Code, 
title 48: 

The treasurer of the Philippines is authorized, in his discre- 
tion, to receive at the treasury of the government of the said 
islands, or any of its branches, deposits of the standard silver 
coins of 1 peso authorized by this chapter to be coined, in sums 
not less than 20 pesos, Philippine currency, and to issue certifi- 
cates therefor in denominations of not less than 2 pesos nor 
more than 500 pesos, and the coin so deposited shall be retained 


in the treasury and held for the payment of such certificates on 
demand, and used for no other purpose. 


Then followed provision as to such certificates being re- 
ceived for customs and taxes, and so forth. 

So they created a hundred-percent coin-redemption fund. 
If one wished to exchange pesos for certificates, he could 
go to the Philippine treasury and get them. He could also 
go back with his certificate and get pesos. The requirement 
was that this fund should be kept 100 percent in silver coin. 
These are the certificates which were to be redeemed and 
paid by the Treasury deposit fund. 

After a time the large size of the Philippine peso and 
using silver pieces brought its commercial value above its 
coin value, and the silver peso began to go out of circula- 
tion. Then Congress authorized the Philippine government 
to devalue its peso, and the Philippine government devalued 
its peso 34 percent. There is no controversy over that. 

By reason of the shortage of silver, which was occasioned 
by the increase in silver prices, Congress was asked to add 
an amendment to the law by which gold to a limited extent 
could replace the silver temporarily, but providing always 
not to exceed 60 percent. That was provided by an amend- 
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ment adopted in 1905 and subsequently another adopted in 
1906. The section as amended is as follows: 

TITLE 48. TERRITORIES AND INSULAR POSSESSIONS (P. 1171, CH. 5) 

Sec. 1153. Silver certificates; redemption: The treasurer of the 
Philippine Islands is authorized, in his discretion, to receive at 
the treasury of the government of the said islands or any of its 
branches deposits of the standard silver coins of 1 peso authorized 
by this chapter to be coined, in sums of not less than 20 pesos, 
Philippine currency, and to issue certificates therefor in denomina- 
tions of not less than 2 pesos nor more than 500 pesos, and coin 
so deposited shall be retained in the treasury and held for the 
payment of such certificates on demand, and used for no other 
purpose. Such certificates shall be receivable for customs, taxes, 
and for all public dues in the Philippine Islands, and when so 
received may be reissued, and when held by any banking associa- 
tion in said islands may be counted as a part of its lawful reserve: 
Provided, That the treasurer of the Philippine Islands, with the 
approval of the Governor General, may substitute for any part 
of such silver pesos deposited, gold coin of the United States 
legally equivalent in value, and redeem the certificates issued in 
either silver pesos or such gold coin of equivalent value at the 
option of the treasurer: Provided further, That the amount of gold 
coin held in such reserve shall not at any time exceed 60 percent 
of the total amount of certificates outstanding (Mar. 2, 1903, c. 
980, sec. 8, 32 Stat. 954; Feb. 6, 1905, c. 453, sec. 10, 33 Stat. 697; 
June 23, 1906, c. 3521, sec. 2, 34 Stat. 453). 

See sections 315b, 446, 462, and 463 of title 31. 

The original provision exacted the retention in the Philip- 
pine treasury of coin to the extent of 100 percent. Subse- 
quently the Philippine Islands asked permission of our Gov- 
ernment for a larger measure of autonomy, and in 1916 that 
was granted. Following that, the Philippine Legislature 
authorized the opening of deposit accounts in the United 
States, in variance from the policy which Congress had laid 
down. The result was that they opened in this country a 
Treasury certificate fund for the specific purpose of redeem- 
ing these outstanding silver certificates. 

Then, in order that they might cure any possible lack of 
parity between the silver coin and the theoretical gold peso, 
they established what they denominated a gold-standard 
fund. The money which went into the gold-standard fund 
was raised by the sale of bonds to citizens of the United 
States. These bonds were payable in American dollars, so 
that one of these funds, the so-called gold-standard fund, 
the name of which has led to confusion, came from the pur- 
chase by American citizens of Philippine bonds, and repre- 
sented a mere bank deposit. The other fund represented the 
silver deposits in the Philippines, transferred to this country. 
So that the Philippine Islands had absolutely no occasion for 
a gold reserve, they had no currency which required redemp- 
tion in gold, they never had a gold coin, and yet the theory 
upon which the bill passed was that there was a gold reserve. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. When the subject matter of the pend- 
ing bill was before the Senate in 1934, it was somewhat 
carefully considered by the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, and a report was made to the Senate on the 
bill by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen]. The re- 
port contains the conclusions of the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Chief of the Insular Bureau, and others, all of whom, sub- 
stantially, took the position that the major portion of the 
currency reserves of the Philippine monetary system was 
held and regarded as the equivalent of a gold reserve. That 
was the theory of the legislation which passed Congress and 
which is now sought to be repealed by the bill of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

I find in the letter to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the following statement by the President: 

With the approval of the United States, the government of the 
Philippine Islands has for many years maintained in banks in this 
country the major portion of the currency reserves of its monetary 
system and has always considered these deposits the equivalent of 
a gold reserve. 

The effect of my proclamation of January 31, 1934, was not only 
to reduce, in terms of gold, the value of these currency reserves, 
but indirectly to devalue, in terms of gold, the entire currency 
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circulation of the Philippine Islands. The United States enjoyed 
an increase in the value of its currency reserves corresponding to 
the decrease in the value of the dollar. 

As the Philippine currency is interlocked with the United States 
gold dollar under laws enacted by the United States Congress, it 
would be equitable to reestablish the Philippine currency re- 
serves on deposit in the United States at their former gold value 
as of January 31, 1934. 

I am advised that S. 3530, now under consideration before your 
committee, is designed to accomplish this purpose. 

I recommend its enactment. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Then I find also a statement from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a statement from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and a statement from the Secretary of War, 
as well as a communication from the Chief of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, all proceeding on the theory that the 
Philippine currency is interlocked with the United States 
gold dollar under laws enacted by the Congress of the United 
States. 

It appears that as far back as March 2, 1903, the Congress 
passed an act providing: 

That the unit of value in the Philippine Islands shall be the 
gold peso consisting of 12,4 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, said 
gold peso to become the unit of value when the government of 
the Philippine Islands shall have coined and ready for, or in, cir- 
culation not less than 5,000,000 of the silver pesos hereinafter 
provided for in this act, and the gold coins of the United States 
at the rate of $1 for P2 hereinafter authorized to be coined shall 
be legal tender for all debts, public and private, in the Philippine 
Islands. 

The Secretary of War in his communication, among other 
things, said: 

At the suggestion of the War Department the major portion of 
the currency reserves of the Philippine monetary system has been 
maintained in the form of United States currency deposited in 
banks in the continental United States. The Philippine govern- 
ment has always considered these deposits as the equivalent of 
a@ gold reserve. 

The proclamation of the President issued on January 31, 1934, 
reduced the gold content of the dollar. The effect of this procla- 
mation was not only to reduce in terms of gold, the value of the 
Philippine currency reserve funds, but indirectly to devalue, in 
terms of gold, the entire currency circulation of the Philippine 
Islands. The United States, on the other hand, enjoyed an in- 
crease in the value of the currency reserves corresponding to the 
decrease in the value of tne dollar. As the Philippine currency 
is interlocked with the United States gold dollar under laws en- 
acted by the United States Congress, it is equitable that any 
change in the dollar which produces a profit on the currency re- 
serves of the general government should produce a corresponding 
profit on the currency reserves of this dependency. 


There is other language supporting that statement. 

Mr. President, there is a similar statement in the message 
communicated to the Senate through the Secretary of War 
by the Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 

I make no complaint that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency considered the bill. It is a subject of interest to 
the fiscal affairs of the Government. But I point out the 
further consideration that it also has a very direct and 
powerful bearing on the relations between the United States 
and the Philippine Islands and the Philippine people. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I should like to discuss the 
letters referred to by the Senator from Arkansas, while the 
matter dealt with in the letters is fresh in my mind. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Colorado permit me to finish my brief statement? 

Mr. ADAMS. I did not mean to interrupt the Senator. 
I simply meant to say that there were certain things in my 
mind respecting the first part of the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Philippine people and their official 
spokesmen feel that it would be an act of bad faith on the 
part of the Government of the Unitea States to repeal this 
statute, and thus, while taking the a:‘vantage for ourselves 
of the increase in the amount of the ciurrency reserves, deny 
a similar benefit to a dependent government. 

The Senator from Colorado argues “his matter very force- 
fully, as he does everything else conce?ning which he speaks, 
but, in view of the fact that underlyix-g this proposal is one 
which involves the question of good #ill, and which in the 
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minds of many who represent the dependent Philippine peo- 
ple is of very great importance, it seems to me that the bill 
should receive further consideration by the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. I apprehend that no con- 
sideration was given by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to that phase of the question. 

The brilliant man who is the president of the new Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, Mr. Quezon, has expressed, through 
proper channels, his views concerning this proposed legisla- 
tion. I have not the slightest doubt that there should be very 
careful consideration of the measure, whatever may be the 
conclusion of the Senate and of the body at the other end of 
the Capitol as to its merits. 

As suggested by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] 
it would seem to be a desirable thing, to which the Senator 
from Colorado might find himself able to contribute, to permit 
a further consideration of the matter by the committee which 
does have jurisdiction of the other phase of the subject which 
was not brought forward before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

I thank the Senator for yielding, and recall that he wished 
to make some comment on the documentary evidence to 
which I have called attention, and which is to be found in the 
report submitted by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypEn] 
on May 28, 1934. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, referring to the document 
submitted by the Senator from Arizona, I wish to say that 
no Member of the Senate has a more affectionate regard for 
the Senator from Arizona and more admiration for his ability 
and his industry than have I. However, I should say that 
there are perhaps some things to which the Senator from 
Arizona has not devoted the same diligent attention which he 
has devoted to some others. The report which the Senator 
from Arizona filed is identical with the report filed some 10 
days before in the House. It is in substance a copy of the 
House report, merely changing the letters; that is, the letters 
which the Senator from Arkansas read were sent to the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLEetcHER], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and sent to Mr. DouGHTON, 
in the House, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The only difference between the House report and 
the Senate report is the substitution of one set of identical 
letters for the other. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The report was made more than 2 years 
ago, and I have no recollection as to how that happened. 
I do recollect very distinctly that the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs of the Senate assumed, as it prop- 
erly should from the representations made by the President 
and the various departments interested in the matter, that 
the Philippine peso and the American dollar were so tied 
together that anything which happened to the dollar would 
automatically be reflected on the peso. We assumed further 
that the Philippine reserve in the United States was exactly 
the same as our own Treasury reserves, and when devaluing 
the dollar and the consequent devaluation of the peso, if that 
credit was not extended to the peso, then the American 
Government gained and the Philippine government lost. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Senator from Arizona that 
the House committee held hearings. I have copies of the 
hearings here. I have never been able to obtain any copies 
of hearings before the Senate committee, if they were held. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not believe a reporter was present 
when the hearings were held. 

Mr. ADAMS. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
statement of the Chairman of the House Committee on Ter- 
ritories. Referring to the bill, he said: 

No doubt the Committee on Banking and Currency has proper 
control over this subject. 

He himself declared that. Then he said again: 

I really think this bill should be before the experts on Banking 
and Currency rather than before this committee. 

It was the viewpoint in the House that the bill really had 
been sent to the wrong committee in the House. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I am sure the Senate Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs took no such view in this in- 
stance, because we felt that probably the committee had 
jurisdiction, inasmuch as the subject vitally affects the rela- 
tionship between our Government and the Philippine goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. ADAMS. As between the American citizen and the 
Philippine citizen, does the Senator think that the Philippine 
citizen should be given the preference? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not at all. But he should be given an 
even break. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Senator that the $24,- 
000,000 which he seeks to give will come out of the pockets 
of the American taxpayers and will go to the Philippine 
government. Let me go beyond that. The Philippine offi- 
cials themselves never asked for the passage of the original 
bill. In the letter with which they have circularized Con- 
gress they make the point clear that they did not ask for 
its passage, but that it originated with officers of the United 
States Government. That is the fact, and it leads into the 
explanation of the documents which the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has just read, and with which I am familiar. 

I had always supposed that the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
made up of officers commissioned and drawing pay from the 
United States Government were interested in the welfare of 
the United States. I did not understand that they regarded 
it as their obligation and their duty to represent the Philip- 
pine government in opposition to the people under whose 
employment and pay they were. 

The Bureau of Insular Affairs proceeded to conduct a 
series of negotiations. Cablegrams were passed back and 
forth. They drew the bill, they advocated its passage, they 
drew the letters which the Secretary of War has signed. 
They proceeded throughout the whole course to be the advo- 
cates and the representatives not of their Government but 
of the Philippine Government. That is what I am trying to 
point out. The statutes passed by Congress and which 
really laid the foundation for these funds, were never called 
to the attention of Congress; the very vital and essential 
basic factors were concealed and kept away from or at 
least not presented to the members either of the Senate or 
the House committees. So there was concealment, and, in 
my judgment, misrepresentations both of law and fact; and 
the misrepresentation misled the Secretary of War, it mis- 
led the Secretary of the Treasury, it misled the President, 
and it misled the committees of the Congress. 

It is somewhat presumptuous, Mr. President, perhaps, to 
come here and to suggest errors, and I would not do so, but, 
after careful study of every line of the debate in the House 
and every line of the discussion in the committees, and every 
word in the letters and the statutes involved, I say that the 
reports that are made, both in the House and the Senate, 
do not set forth the true nature, origin, and purpose of the 
two funds which make up these deposits; one came from 
the sale of dollar bonds to American citizens and the other 
represented a silver redemption fund. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator has just mentioned the sale 
of bonds to American citizens. What will be the effect on the 
Filipino people with respect to the payment of bonds, such 
as the Manila railroad bonds, which are, in effect, govern- 
ment bonds, and which were issued in Swiss francs and 
Dutch guilders? So long as the dollar was on the old gold 
standard and had the same backing behind it that a Swiss 
franc or a Dutch guilder had, it made very little difference 
to the Filipino people in the payment of a debt due in 
guilders or francs what the status of their money was. 
When we devalued and went off gold, of course, any debt 
due in the United States would be paid in American dollars, 
and the account would balance. But I am told, and I so 


stated in the report, that there are Filipino bonds, for which 
the Filipino people are responsible, issued in Swiss francs 
and in Dutch guilders, and if Congress had not given them 
this relief it would cost them at least $10,000,000 more to pay 
the bonds than it would if we had not gone off the gold 
standard. What does the Senator say to that? 
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Mr. ADAMS. I will tell the Senator a part of that story. 
In the first place, there are less than $15,000,000 altogether 
of Manila railroad bonds outstanding. There were $75,000,- 
000 of bonds payable in dollars held in the United States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But the Senator will admit that there 
would be a loss placed upon the Filipino people? 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Colorado will say some- 
thing else. There are hundreds of millions of bonds issued 
by American corporations payable in British pounds and 
guilders abroad that our people are going to have to pay, 
but we do not propose to make our citizens whole because of 
that situation. We passed the Gold Devaluation Act, and it 
is my contention that everybody under the American flag 
should be treated equally, and that we should not make an 
exception of one group. : 

Mr. HAYDEN. So long as the Filipinos were under the 
American flag, and so long as there had been no change in 
their governmental status, that argument might be sound; 
but Congress passed an act creating the Philippine Com- 
monwealth, and it went into effect after Congress had acted 
with respect to this matter. That new government, now be- 
ing established, in good faith took into consideration what the 
Congress had done and that they were to receive the benefit 
of the devaluation; and now, of course, it utterly changes 
their plans and their prospects. So there is a political con- 
sideration involved, and the bill ought to go to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. ADAMS. If the Senate of the United States wants to 
make a good-will donation to the Philippine Islands, that is 
one thing; but to make it under a false understanding of law 
and fact and as due and owing is something else. That is 
where I differ with my friend from Arizona. We have been 
pretty liberal with the Philippine Islands. The Senator 
knows that we have given to the Philippine Islands all our 
properties there; we gave them our public buildings; and only 
in the last session the Senator and I sat upon the committee 
which recommended an appropriation of $750,000 to erect 
buildings to replace some of those we had given away. 

The Filipinos themselves made no request for the appro- 
priation of $24,000,000, but it was initiated at the instance of 
American officers. The Filipinos say so. If they are not en- 
titled to it they should be the first to say so. If the Con- 
gress should pass an act to award the Senator from Arizona 
a million dollars to which he was not entitled I know he would 
be the first to say, “Of course, I will not accept an award or 
an appropriation which is not justly mine.” 

The existing statute, Mr. President, was passed upon a 
certain theory that it was necessary in order to restore the 
Philippine currency reserves. What does the attorney for the 
Philippine government tell the committee? Does he say that 
they are going to use this money to add to the reserves? 
No; he told the committee that they are going to use it to pay 
the operating expenses of the government. In other words, 
they admit that they do not need it for the purpose for which 
it was sought to be appropriated. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Colorado and others who are interested to some 
of the fiscal matters touching the Philippine government 
which the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs has 
heretofore passed upon. That committee has passed upon 
legislation including the coinage and currency of the Philip- 
pines, the establishment of a mint in Manila, the determina- 
tion of the parity between the dollar and the Filipino peso. 

Mr. ADAMS. May I ask the Senator to tell me where the 
statute is that establishes the parity between the peso and 
the dollar? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. ADAMS. I refer to the act which was passed by 
Congress. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me first summarize, and then I will 
give the Senator the information in my own time. 

The issuance of bonds has continually remained under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, running to $30,000,000 or more. 
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The first act to provide for temporary aliministration of 
the civil government of the islands, dated july 1, 1902, was 
passed on by the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. The Jones Act, which was the first step toward 
autonomy for the islands, was passed on by: that committee. 
That act, providing the limitations upon thi Philippine gov- 
ernment and providing also for municipal and railroad 
bonds, and all subsequent amendments to St were presented 
by the Committee on Territories and Insult Affairs. 

Why should not the question of bond issies and measures 
affecting the currency situation in the Philispines have gone 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency? 

I have had it looked up, I will say to myicolleagues of the 
Senate, and there has not been a single ieasure touching 
the Philippines in either the House or the! Senate that has 
not come out of the Committee on Territiries and Insular 
Affairs. i 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, of course! it may be that 
every one of those measures was properly ‘before that com- 
mittee, but here is a proposed law which :has to do with a 
statute of the United States, the gold devaluation statute, 
and with its effect or its interpretation, to:;which the Philip- 
pine claim is merely an incident. The Philippine govern- 
ment had $56,000,000 on deposit when thbre were $40,000,- 
000,000 on deposit belonging to other people. In other 
words, it is like a tax bill and other bills which incidentally 
affect the Philippine government. As the Senator knows, 
no tax bill has been referred to his committee merely because 
among other things it proposed a tax on oil, which would 
affect the Philippines. Bills affecting the sugar industry 
have not been referred to the Senator’s committee merely 
because the Philippines were incidentally affected. 

This is merely a bill which, in its greater aspects, affects 
this country and merely in part does it affect the Philippines. 
Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I will ask the Senator to wait just a second. 
As a matter of fact, if we lay down and stand by this principle 
that the Philippine government is entitled to a profit upon 
its deposits, no sound answer can be made to the depositors 
of the other $40,000,000,000, if they should claim that they 
should have an equal profit. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that I do not care at this time to discuss the merits of the 
bill; but, if his contention is sound, there is no reason in the 
world why the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs 
will not agree with his contention and report a bill which will 
carry out the philosophy which he expresses. All that we 
are asking for here is not to contradict or take issue at this 
juncture with the Senator from Colorado, but that the 
measure shall go to the committee which has considered and 
acted upon all legislation affecting every phase of the Filipino 
government from the time it was born down to its ultimate 
demise, when it will be a free and independent nation. I am 
not taking issue at this juncture with anything the Senator 
says as to whether or not the money should be transferred or 
should not be transferred. I am trying to point out to him 
that he himself and the Treasury experts may come before 
the committee, where he and they will be given courteous 
attention; we will be impressed I know by the arguments he 
offers and will give the best judgment we can. All that Iam 
asking is that the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, singularly equipped to deal with the subject, be en- 
trusted with this proposed legislation. 

Mr. ADAMS. I would not say that the Senator’s com- 
mittee is not well equipped, but I do say, with the exception 
of myself, the Banking and Currency Committee is better 
equipped to deal with questions of banking and currency. 
They have made a study of them; they are familiar with the 
legislation that relates to the subject. I waqulid not in any 
way disparage the capacity and ability of the Senator’s 
committee, but I know, if this bill shall be referred to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, the taxpayers 
of the United States will have the pleasure of paying the 
$24,000,000. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator cannot fairly say that. 
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Mr. ADAMS. I will say, then, that it will not be possible ; The Senator introduced his bill and specified that it should 


to pass the bill at this session by any chance. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. During the interruption of his remarks 
by the Senator from Maryland the Senator from Colorado 
made inquiry as to the statute fixing the parity—I believe 
that was the word used—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Between the United States gold dollar 
and the Philippine currency. I think the statute of March 
2, 1903, which I read to him, was enacted for that purpose. 

Mr. ADAMS. Iam familiar with it. If I am not mistaken, 
that section of the statute provided for the establishment of 
a theoretical gold peso and fixed its weight. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but it provided more than that. 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; it provides not for parity but that 
United States gold coins shall be legal tender in the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But it does fix the ratio at 2to1. Here is 
a case where we were establishing the unit of value of the 
Philippine currency by an act of Congress. We fixed it by 
the gold peso, and the statute then further provided: 

Said gcld peso to become the unit of value when the government 
of the Philippine Islands shall have coined and ready for, or in, 
circulation not less than 5,000,000 of the silver pesos hereinafter 
provided for in this act, and the gold coins of the United States at 
the rate of $1 for 2 pesos hereinafter authorized to be coined shall 
be legal tender for all debts, public and private, in the Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr, ADAMS. It provides that American gold coins shall 
be legal tender. If we go back in American history, we find 
that this Government for some 40 or 50 years enacted statutes 
making the Spanish milled dollar legal tender, and certain 
other European coins legal tender, but they certainly did not 
intertwine our monetary system with those of Europe. This 
is a provision as to what shall be legal tender. The next sec- 
tion provides that the Philippine silver pesos authorized by 
that section shall be legal tender for all debts. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Between the United States and the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. ADAMS. No; it is just a declaration that certain coins 
shall be accepted as legal tender. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; 2 Philippine pesos for 1 American 
gold dollar. Then, the Senator does know that the act 
establishing the parity, which was read by the Senator from 
Arkansas, making Filipino money tie into our own system as 
to value, was not passed upon by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, but was reported by the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. ADAMS. Of course. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is not a case in the whole history 
of 38 years of Filipino contact where any legislation touching 
money or anything else has come out of any other commit- 
tee except the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

I do not want to argue the merits. I have told the Senator 
privately that I have been impressed by many observations 
based on research he has made affecting the question. I 
shall be glad to give him the best hearing possible and shall 
go into the matter with an open mind. I want to hear what 
the Senator has to say. 

I would not want to have the measure having to do with 
battleships dealt with by the Committee on Finance, and I 
do not want a bill affecting insular affairs dealt with by any 
other committee of the Senate than the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs. If that committee could estab- 
lish a parity in the first place between Filipino and United 
States money and set up their whole fiscal system, if it could 
establish their mint for the coinage of money, if it could 
handle all legislation affecting their bond issues and their 
deposits, it seems to me it is competent to handle this matter, 
and that it is the proper authority to do it. 

When the Senator from Colorado introduced his bill, I 
immediately consulted the Parliamentarian of the Senate. 


go to the Committee on Banking and Currency, which he 
had a right to do. He wanted it to go to that committee. 
The Parliamentarian informed me that if-the Senator had 
not done that—and it is normal to make the commitmen: 
to the committee designated by the introducer of a bill—he, 
the Parliamentarian, would have automatically referred it to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs as the 
proper committee. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I interrupt at that 
point? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. If the bill should properly have gone to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, it should 
have gone to that committee. I do not recognize the right 
of an indiv:dual Senator to have his bill referred to any 
committee to which he may please to have it referred. Too 
much of that sort of thing has been done. Purely banking 
and currency measures have been referred by request to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry or to any other 
committee from which the proponent of the bill happened 
to think he could get a favorable report. I protest against 
that practice. 

Mr. ADAMS. So far as I am concerned, I suggested that 
the bill go to the Committee on Banking and Currency be- 
cause it belonged to that committee. I am here maintaining 
it does belong to that committee. I am unable to follow 
an argument which says that because the regulation of in- 
ternal affairs of the Philippine Islands is handled by the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs great prob- 
lems which affect the whole financial structure of the United 
States, its banking and its currency and its gold, should go 
to that committee, because indirectly it affects the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am always glad to yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There can be no dispute that the legisla- 
tion devaluing the gold dollar properly belonged to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. When that legislation was 
under consideration no one gave a thought to what reper- 
cussions its enactment might have upon the Philippine 
Islands. A new set of facts have developed. It is found 
that it does have a very detrimental effect upon a dependent 
people, and, that being the case, certainly the committee of 
the Senate charged with the care of that people with respect 
to any legislation should pass upon the question and have 
opportunity to study and understand its full effects, one of 
which I illustrated a moment ago with respect to Philippine 
bonds issued and payable in Swiss francs or Dutch guilders. 
The Senate never thought of that when the gold devaluation 
bill was passed. 

The proper authority to whom a measure of this kind 
should be referred is the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, and I am sure that committee will be happy 
to have the advantage of the study made by the Senator 
from Colorado and by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I may say that I made a 
suggestion which perhaps was not proper; at least it was re- 
jected. I said I would like to go before the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs and discuss the matter. @ 
Senator from Maryland said that if the bill was referred to 
that committee that would be all right, but if the bill was 
not referred to that committee there would be no meeting. 
I was anxious to discuss the matter with the committee, to 
have the benefit of their information, even though believing 
the bill should not go to that committee. The bill has been 
pending before the Banking and Currency Committee since 
early in January. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs would profit greatly, not only by having the 
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Senator come before it, he having made a study of this bill, 
but by having the report of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which, in my judgment, would receive as much 
consideration as human beings could give to it. We would be 
impressed by its observations. 

I do not want to transgress on the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. I appeal to the Senator from Colorado that 
perhaps a matter of this kind having dual relationship, one 
touching the internal financial problems of our Government 
and the other the Filipino side, it would not hurt the pro- 
posed legislation if it were considered by both committees. 
If the Senator will accede to that suggestion, I will call the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs within the next 
2 or 3 days, to suit his convenience. I will try to have all 
the membership present. I will try to conclude the meetings 
this week and report the bill to the Senate without amend- 
ment, if the committee deems it wise to so report it, or with 
amendment if any facts should be developed subsequently 
making an amendment desirable. 

I ask the Senator if he will not let the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs, which feels that it does have 
some information and background that is very pertinent to 
proposed legislation, have the benefit of the views of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency as well as its own 
views, so that a complete picture may be given to the Senate. 

Perhaps the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypEen] has al- 
ready touched upon it, but the Senator knows that the 
holders of Filipino bonds have the option of demanding pay- 
ment in any one of four or five different kinds of currency. 
Those bond issues were placed as a result of acts of Con- 
gress. We have a moral responsibility if we do not have a 
legal one. The holders of those bonds can demand payment 
in Dutch guilders, in Swiss francs, in English pounds, or in 
American dollars. Such is the tenor of those bonds. They 
have been outstanding for a long while and will become due 
in the next 2 or 3 years. Therefore there are certain aspects 
of the question which I believe the Committee on Banking 
and Currency did not have before it when it considered the 
matter. Rather than make a mistake and enact legislation 
which may come home to plague us, will not the Senator 
accede to a quick reference to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, and a quick hearing, and a quick re- 
reporting of the bill with the complete picture, so that we 
may take the sound course when we do finally pass upon 
the bill? 

I am glad to have the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency consider the bill. I do not reflect on that committee 
in the slightest degree. I think it is one of the finest com- 
mittees we have; but I do think there is a side to this mat- 
ter which might with profit be offered to the Senate for its 
consideration. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if I may intervene, I should 
like to know what side there is to this question that the 
Banking and Currency Committee did not consider. We had 
the Philippine Commissioner before our committee. We 
had the selected attorney of the Philippine government be- 
fore our committee repeatedly. We gave the utmost atten- 
tion and the most detailed attention to every conceivable 
aspect of this question; and I should like to have somebody 
point out what is involved that the Banking and Currency 
Committee did not hear patiently. 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not know of anything that was not 
heard. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I renew my request to the 
Senator from Colorado. I do not wish to interrupt him con- 
tinually, and I shall not do so any more; but to this ex- 
tent I should like to repeat: 

If the Senator will accede to the reference of the bill as 
requested in the motion, I pledge him my word, and I believe 
that of the members of the committee on the floor and 
elsewhere, that we will not delay the matter, and will coop- 
erate with him in an endeavor to give him action upon the 
bill at this session of Congress. It may be that when we 
are more fully informed the Senator’s views will prevail and 
we shall take his own bill. It may be, on the other hand, 
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that we shall have a viewpoint which the Senator himself 
would like to have. If he will consent to this reference I 
promise him that we will cooperate with him in every way 
for dispatch of the proposed legislation at this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I intervene again to 
make just one remark? The fundamental question involved, 
as it seemed to me and as it seemed to members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, is whether or not dif- 
ferent treatment should be accorded to the Filipinos from 
the treatment to be accorded to our own citizens. 

Senators talk about a moral obligation. There has been a 
destitution of moral sensibility in dealing with our own peo- 
ple on the question of devaluation, and the profit that the 
Federal Government derived from devaluation. If it was de- 
sired to “go the whole hog”, why not wipe out the value of 
the gold dollar, and get that much more “profit”? It may 
be called “profit” with as much propriety as Ali Baba’s Forty 
Thieves might have called “profit” the plunder in their cave 
that they derived from highwaymanship. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly; 
Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What the Senator from Virginia has 
said with reference to the hearings is entirely true. I can- 
not conceive of any difference between the hearings held by 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs inviting in 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, and the hearings 
held by the Banking and Currency Committee inviting in 
the other committee and the members of the Philippine Com- 
mission. We did that, as the Senator from Virginia has 
pointed out. The attorney, the representative of the Philip- 
pine government, and all persons interested were invited 
to the hearings, and were given unlimited time; so the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has considered the very ques- 
tions which the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs 
proposes to consider. 

I think the report of the committee, particularly para- 
graphs 9 and 10, shows the reasons why this matter belongs 
in the hands of the Banking and Currency Committee. We 
are not particularly seeking work to do, but we wish to dis- 
charge our duties in the field of operations which is entrusted 
to us. 

Paragraph 9 of the report says: 

The statute sought to be repealed gave an unwarranted profit 
to the Philippine government upon its bank deposits which was de- 
nied to the similar deposits of the American States, other public 
bodies, and to other American citizens, and unless repealed will 
impose an unjust burden upon the taxpayers of the United States. 
If the Philippine Islands are entitled to a profit upon its bank 
deposits, there is even greater reason why States, counties, cities, 
and individual United States citizens should be given an equal profit 
upon their deposits. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there 
in order to permit me to ask the Senator from Florida a 
question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator from Florida has in- 
terpreted the report of the Senator from Colorado slightly 
different from the intention of the Senator from Colorado. 
I do not wish to argue the merits of the matter, but all we 
are asking for here is not to give anybody a profit, but merely 
to give back the property deposited with us. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Philippine government has all that, 
with $15,000,000 of interest on the deposits besides. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The banks paid that for the use of the 
money. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Exactly. They were time deposits. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There was no profit involved. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, if I may interrupt, the Secre- 
tary of War specifically asked for profit for the Filipinos. 
Profit is what the Filipino representatives asked for. They 
concede that there is no loss. It is profit that they ask. They 
say the United States Government made a profit by devaluing 
its gold, and that they are entitled to a proportion of the 
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profit; and the word “profit” cccurs throughout their testi- 
mony. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield so 
that the record may be complete? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. At this juncture I should like to put in 
the Recorp a statement of the currency reserves of the 
Philippine monetary system on deposit in the United States 
at the opening of business January 31, 1934. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Senator that it is all in 
the report of the hearings, on page 71. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think it ought tobe in the Recorp, any- 
way. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What statement is it? 
ment gives it out? 

Mr. TYDINGS. This is a statement of the money the Fili- 
pinos have. The statement was put out by the Treasury 
Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Maryland? The Chair hears 
none, and the statement will be printed in the Recorp. 

The statement is as follows: 


Statement of the currency reserves of the Philippine monetary 
system on deposit in the United States at the opening of busi- 
ness Jan. 31, 1934 


What depart- 





Treasurer of the Philippine 
. Islands 
Federal 












Reserve Name of depositary 
district Treasury cer- |Gold-standard 
tificate fund fund 
A. Time deposits: 
First_..... First National Bank, Boston, Mass_| $1, 750,000.00 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 5, 000, 000. 00 |. 
Mass. 
New Haven Bank, N. B.A., New 300, 000. 00 
Haven, Conn. 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, 1, 000, 000. 00 
Mass. 
Second__.. Bankers Trust Co., New York, N. Y- 1, 000, 000. 00 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., New |......-...--.... 
York, N. Y. 
Chase National Bank, New York, |................ 
 & A 
Grace National Bank, New York, |--.----..-....-. 
N. Y. 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York, 406, 250. 00 
N. Y. 
Marine Midland Trust Co., New 750, 000. 00 
York, N. Y. 
New York State National Bank, 1, 000, 000. 00 
Albany, N. Y. 
United States Trust Co., New York, 500, 000. 00 
N.X, 
Third_.... Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Co., |..----.--------- 
Camden, N. J. 
Central Penn National Bank, Phila- 1, 000, 000. 00 
delphia, Pa. 
First National Bank, Philadelphia, 500, 000. 00 
Pa. 
Market Street National Bank, Phil- 3, 000, 000. 00 
adelphia, Pa. 
The Pennsylvania Co., etc., Phila- 1, 000, 000. 00 
delphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 1, 000, 000. 00 
delphia, Pa. 
Tradesmens National Bank & Trust 1, 000, 000. 00 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fourth.... Central United National Bank, 500, 000. 00 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Farmers Deposit National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First National Bank, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Huntington National Bank, Colum- 500, 000. 00 
bus, Ohio. 

Mahoning National Bank, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 





Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, 1, 500, 000. 00 }.............. 
Pa. 
Pe nncen First National Bank, Baltimore, SOG, GE OP 1} .ncanscontins 
Md. 
Riegs National Bank, Washington, 2, 600, 000. 00: §. ccs. cadases 
D.C. 
Second National Bank, Washing- 500, 000. 00 j......-....... 
ton, D. C. 
Sixth.... sast Tennessee National Bank, 16, 363. 06 SUR ae 
Knoxville, Tenn.! 
First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga__. 1, 000, 000.00 |........-..... 
First National Bank, Birmingham, TD Renspneecnczenitniehines 
Ala. 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 500, 000.00 |.......--...... 


Whitney National Bank, New Or- 
leans, La. ' 


! East Tennessee National Bank, Knoxville, Tenn., closed Jan. 19, 1933, claim filed 


with receiver, 
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Statement of the currency reserves of the Philippine monetary 
system on deposit in the United States at the opening of busi- 
ness Jan. 31, 1934—Continued 





Treasurer of the Philippine 





Federal Islands 
Reserve Name of depositary ——_—— 
district 
Treasury cer- |Gold-standard 
tificate fund fund 
A. Time deposits—Continued. 
Eighth.__- Mercantile Commerce Bank & $1, 100, 000. 00 $900, 000. 00 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. 250, 000.00 | 1,500, 000. 00 
Louis, Mo. 
Tenth__._. =? National Bank of Tulsa, 500, 000. 00 500, 000. 00 
Okla.? 
First National Bank & Trust Co., -|.......-.----... 750, 000. 00 
Tulsa, Okla. 
—— National Bank, Omaha, 500, 000.00 j_.......-..__. 
ebr. 
Twelfth... ‘net Trust Co., San Francisco, 500, 000. 00 j............_. 
Calif. 
Bank of America N/T and S/A, San 4, 250, 000. 00 750, 000. 00 
Francisco, Calif. 
~~ National Bank, Seattle, BAGO i.......5...- - 
ash 
— Bank & Trust Co., Seattle |_............... 350, 000. 00 
Vash. 
Security First National Bank, Los 500, 000. 00 1, 500, 000. 00 
Angeles, Calif. 
United States National Bank, Port- |_..............- 500, 000. 00 
land, Oreg. 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust |_............... 500, 000. 00 
Co., San Francisco. 
ahaa -aiccuanntemmmnaninecnet 37, 072, 613. 06 | 11, 143, 750. 00 
B. Demand deposits: Chase National 91, 190. 44 7, 968, 503. 42 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 
Aggregate time and demand de- | 37, 163, 803. 50 | 19, 112, 253. 42 


posits. 


2 Deposit assumed by National Bank of Tulsa, Okla., Apr. 25, 1933. 

The total deposits in the gold standard and Treasury certificate funds are 
$56,276,056.92. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, paragraph 10 of the 
report shows the fundamental reason why the Banking and 
Currency Committee ought to have and does have jurisdic- 
tion over this matter, and why it should not go to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs: 

There is therefore involved in this statute a principle the ap- 
plication of which is not limited to the Philippine Islands. 

That is the question which is involved here—a principle, 
the application of which is not limited to the Philippine 
Islands. 

There is involved the interpretation and application of the 


various legislative enactments of the United States Congress 
affecting gold clauses and gold coinage in the United States. 


Those are matters entirely within the jurisdiction of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, at the expense of being 
contradictory of my own observation, may I ask the Sen- 
ator one more question? According to his own logic, if we 
had completely devalued the dollar to 1 cent of its former 
value, there would be only one one-hundredth of the de- 
posits turned back to the Philippine government, and all the 
rest would be profit. 

Mr. GLASS. A gold dollar is not worth 1 cent, because 
if you are caught with it in your pocket you are put in jail 
and fined. There have been repeated references here to 
“reserves.” ‘There is no such thing as a reserve. What is 
a reserve? 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is none. 

Mr. GLASS. A reserve is something that a bank holds to 
pay its depositors. They have not any gold to pay, and if 
they had any gold the person who got it would be put in 
the penitentiary. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am in thorough accord with what the 
Senator from Virginia says; and my point is that if the gold 
dollar had been completely devalued we would simply have 
said to the Filipinos, “You are not entitled to get any money 
back, because what you put up with us is worth nothing. 
We will give you 1 cent on the dollar; and if you do not 
take that, the whole thing will be wiped out.” 

Mr. GLASS. We would be more honest than that. We 
would give them back our paper currency, our printing-press 
currency. That is all we have, 
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Mr. FLETCHER. The report further says: 


The application of the principle underlying the statute sought to 
be ied to all deposits to which logically applicable would 
involve many billions of dollars. 


That is the reason why this subject matter belongs in the 
Banking and Currency Committee, and not in the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland 
asked to have inserted in the Recorp a list of the banks 
where deposits were made in this country. I wish to state 
in that connection that the acts passed by Congress did not 
permit deposits of Philippine funds in any American bank. 
They were permitted to be so made only after the enactment 
of the 1916 automony act and by virtue of the provisions 
of the acts of the Philippine Legislature. So that any de- 
posits in American banks were by direct authorization of 
the Philippine government. 

The Philippine Commissioner, Mr. ParEpEs, was asked 
about this matter, and I read from his testimony, on page 
23 of the hearings: 


Senator McApoo. Did the Bureau of Insular Affairs designate the 
banks in this country in which those deposits should be made? 

z a. Parepes. They suggested that we should deposit with certain 
Ss. 

Senator McApoo. But they did not require you to deposit with 
those particular banks? 

Mr. Parepes. No. 

Senator Apams. You have not lost a dollar out of those deposits? 

Mr. Parepes. I do not complain of that. 

Senator Apams. But there is not one of those deposits on which 
you have suffered a loss, is there? Every single one of thosé de- 
posits has been paid in full? 

Mr. PaREDES. I will have to qualify my answer. 

Senator Apams. I mean in dollars. 

Mr. Parepes. Well, if you ask me if we have the same number 
of dollars as we had before, I will say, “Yes, we do have.” 

* . . s * * - 


Senator Apams. Let us understand this matter clearly: What are 
the facts about the losses in dollars from those deposits? 

Brig. Gen. Creep F. Cox. There has been no loss in dollars at all. 
The only unsettled item is a small item in one bank, of about 
$1,000. It is all in the possession of the Philippine Treasury now, 
except that small amount. 

Senator McApoo. $1,000? 

Brigadier General Cox. Yes. There has been no loss for the 
Philippine government in the transaction as yet, but there are 
some items in litigation. 

Senator Apams. But the greatest possible loss is $1,000? 

General Cox. No; that is just one item. 

Senator Apams. But all those deposits were secured by deposited 
collateral? 

Brigadier General Cox. Yes; they were all secured by deposited 
collateral, and have been made good by the disposal of tha 
collateral. ; 

s . aa s * s * 

Senator McApoo. There is no earmarked gold behind any of 
these deposits? There is no specific gold behind them? 

Brigadier General Cox. No. 


I have read from the testimony before our committee to 
the effect that not one dollar of loss has been occasioned to 
the Philippine government by virtue of these deposits. But 
that is not all. I read further, from page 31 of the hearings: 


Senator Apams. Mr. Paredes, you concede that there was no 
actual loss? 

Mr. Parepes. I am willing to grant that, for the sake of argu- 
ment, Senator. 

Senator Apams. Now, the gold-standard fund was created almost 
entirely from funds derived from the sale of bonds in this country, 
= it not? At one time some $23,000,000 of Philippine bonds was 
sold, 

Mr. Parepes. In a way it was so, but not exactly. 

Senator Apams. Well, substantially it was so, was it not? 

Mr. Parepes. Substantially; yes. 

Senator Apams. Those bonds were paid in American dollars? 

Mr. ParEDES. Yes. 

Senator Apams. The proceeds were placed in the banks in dollar 
deposits? 

Mr. PareEves. Yes, sir. 

Senator Apams. So that there was no gold deposit in the crea- 
tion of the gold-standard fund, but it all came, or substantially 
all, from the proceeds of bonds sold in this country and payable 
in American dollars? 

Mr. Parepes. It seems to me that way. 

Senator Apams. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. ParepeEs. It seems so to me. 

Senator Apams. Now, your other fund, your treasury certificate 
fund, had its origin, did it not, in the issuance of certificates upon 
deposits of silver pesos? 
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Mr. Parepes. I believe you are right, Senator. 

Senator Apams. Those certificates were redeemable 
pesos? 

Mr. Parepes. Just as much as they were redeemable in gold 
dollars. 

Senator Apams. In fact, they could be redeemed in silver pesos 
at anytime, could they not? 

Mr. ParEDEs. Yes; but I add that they could have been redeemed 
just as well also in gold dollars. 

Senator Apams. Yes; but you could have redeemed them in silver 
pesos? 

Mr. PAREDES. Yes. 

Senator Apams. But they were issued upon deposit of an equiva- 
lent amount of silver pesos? 

Mr. ParEeDEs. Yes—and which were equivalent to an equal amount 
of dollars in gold. 

Senator Apams. And no certificates could be issued by the Treas- 
ury Department unless an equal amount of silver deposits was 
made? 

Mr. ParEeDES. One hundred percent. 

Senator Apams. The Treasury transfer was for the purpose of 
redeeming these Treasury certificates? 

Mr. PAREpDES. Yes, sir. 

Senator Apams. And they were redeemable in silver? 

Mr. PareDEs. Yes; that was the purpose of it. 

Senator Apams. The Philippine government never issued any 
gold pesos? 

Mr. PAREDES. No. 

This testimony shows that no certificates could be issued by 
the treasury department of the Philippine Islands until an 
equal amount of silver deposits were made, and they were 
redeemable in silver. In other words, we get back to this fun- 
damental, that the deposits in United States banks were made 
up of two funds, one for the specific and sole purpose of 
redeeming certificates issued to the Philippine government 
upon deposit of silver dollars, redeemable in silver. There 
was no gold reserve, no requirement for gold, no occasion for 
it either on account of acts of Congress, or because of legisla- 
tion of the Philippine Islands. The other fund, the so-called 
gold-standard fund, was created to maintain the parity be- 
tween the silver peso and the theoretical gold peso. It was a 
commercial fund used in the sale and purchase of exchange 
with the ultimate objective of protecting parity of Philippine 
coin, if necessary, and being largely increased from profits 
from the exchange operations. 

In reference to that the Philippine representative also 
testified as follows: 

Senator Apams. The Philippine peso is today at par, is it not, 
substantially, with the American dollar? 

Mr. Parepses. Yes; two to one. 

Senator Apams. It has been at par? 

Mr. Parepes. Yes; two to one. 

Senator Apams. I mean that the Philippine peso is equivalent to 
50 cents? 

Mr. PAReEpDEs. Yes. 

Senator Apams. And that has continued, substantially, 
along? 

Mr. Parepes. Not only substantially but absolutely. 

Senator Apams. Absolutely. So that the money in the bank de- 
posits in the United States, if you deposited $1,000,000 in 1929, 
would redeem 2,000,000 silver peso certificates at that time, and it 
would redeem 2,000,000 silver peso certificates today? 

Mr. Parepes. Yes. 

Senator Apams. The $56,000,000 on deposit in December 1934 
would redeem today as many silver pesos as it would at that time? 

Mr. Parepes. Oh, yes. 

In other words, the funds of the Philippine government in 
the banks lost absolutely nothing of their value, of their effi- 
cacy, while the deposits of American depositors were perhaps 
devalued and reduced in purchasing power. The Philippine 
deposits had a specific purpose, namely, to redeem certificates, 
and there was not the shading off of a cent in their capacity 
to perform their original function. There was no impairment 
of the parity between the silver peso and the American 
dollar. 

Mr. President, that is not all. Fifty-six million dollars in 
Filipino money was put into the banks of this country be- 
cause by reason of experiences in the Philippine Islands in 
1919 and 1920, the Philippine government discovered that its 
funds were not safe in the Philippine banks, and the Philip- 
pine Legislature, when it authorized deposits in banks, pro- 
hibited strictly the deposit of any of these funds in Philippine 
banks, but provided that they should be deposited in Ameri- 
can banks. They could not be deposited in Philippine banks 
or in banks owned by Filipinos. 


in silver 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if I understand the Sen- 
ator from Colorado correctly, this has no relation to the 
deposit of Philippine funds in the United States Treasury, 
but this has reference to funds in banks deposited as any 
other deposits were made. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Philippine government deposited $56,- 
000,000 in 41 separate banks, and drew interest on that 
amount to the extent of over $15,000,000. They were all 
time deposits except one. They stood like every deposit of 
an American citizen. The American citizen took the conse- 
quences of the gold devaluation, which by the act is sought to 
be repealed. The Philippine government has been given a 
69-percent profit upon its deposits. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why is the Philippine government en- 
titled to any more consideration than any other depositor in 
the banks under the same or similar circumstances? 

Mr. ADAMS. I have been unabie to see that the Philippine 
government should have any better treatment than an 
American citizen receives. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It seems to me the Senator is eminently 
correct in his position. If the Government of the United 
States itself had had deposits in banks, it would have had no 
advantage over other depositors. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Government had $1,600,000,000 in banks 
at that hour, and, in addition to that, my State and the 
Senator’s State, my city and the Senator’s city, the school 
districts in my State and the school districts in the Senator’s 
State, and the various governmental agencies of the United 
States, had $4,700,000,000 on deposit; yet they received no 
advantage from Congress. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is contending for the same 
treatment to the Philippine government that it received by 
our Government under the same circumstances. 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes. In my State the constitution provides 
that the school funds of the State shall be inviolate. We had 
What- 


on deposit in American banks many million dollars. 
ever consequences came to those deposits we have had to take. 
If the purchasing power of our school deposits has gone down, 


we have accepted the result. But I am unabie to see why 
any advantage should be given to Philippine deposits, which 
have not suffered at all, I will say to the Senator from Texas, 
because they were made for a particular purpose, and they 
continue to have the same efficacy, the same force, the same 
effect, that they had at any time, because they were to redeem 
certain certificates, and the representative of the Philippines 
says they will redeem as many certificates as they would have 
redeemed before. 

How much monetary circulation did the Philippine gov- 
ernment have; how much silver was in circulation in the 
Philippine Islands? There were circulating in the Philippine 
Islands only $9,000,000 of silver coins, including the pesos 
and the fractional coins, or, roughly, 18,000,000. There 
were only forty-four and one-half million dollars of treas- 
ury certificates. In other words, the aggregate of Philippine 
currency, silver and paper, was $53,000,000, and they had 
back of it $56,000,000 in American banks. Now it is pro- 
posed that we should give them $24,000,000 under the guise 
of preserving and protecting their currency reserves, when 
they had behind them $56,000,000, or more than dollar for 
dollar in deposits in American banks, and every deposit they 
had in an American bank was backed up by collateral. They 
did not lose one nickel. However, they ask the taxpayers of 
America to give them a profit, and they use the term “profit.” 
They say there was no loss, but they say that our Govern- 
ment, having made a profit on gold, therefore they are en- 
titled to a profit on their bank deposits. I do not mind their 
getting a profit, but I do mind their getting it at the expense 
of the American taxpayer. 

They had other moneys in their vaults. The Philippine 
peso is now at parity, and has been. Philippine bonds are 
selling at a premium of anywhere from 106 to 114. 

Mr. President, another thing in connection with this mat- 
ter, if the request for the so-called profit which the Philip- 
pine government now asks were granted, it could only accrue 
on the 31st day of January 1934. They claim they should 
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have it accrue because of the devaluation of the gold dollar 
which took place on that day. There could have been no 
profit to them prior to that day. In other words, until the 
gold devaluation took place, by no process of finance or im- 
agination could they work out a profit. 

On that day it was not legally possible for them to have 
had any gold. On the 5th of April 1933 our Government 
stopped the use of gold in commercial transactions. On the 
28th of December 1933 they made these orders applicable in 
the Philippine Islands. In other words, at the very time 
when they say they are entitled to get the gold, to have a 
profit on it, they could not legally have had the gold. The 
banks in which they had their deposits had no gold. The 
banks could not have paid them if they had made agree- 
ments to pay the gold, because Congress said such agree- 
ments are invalid. If they had gotten the gold they could 
not have used it for the purposes for which these funds 
were created and existed. The two funds existed to redeem 
silver certificates and to maintain parity, and no citizen in 
the United States or the Philippine Islands could have ac- 
cepted the gold. It would have been perfectly useless in 
their hands. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of natural inquiry as to how 
this bill we are seeking to repeal ever passed both Houses of 
Congress. Acts of Congress are naturally entitled to every 
consideration, but they are not beyond question or inquiry. 
I have endeavored to point out that they have overlooked the 
various statutes upon which these deposits are based. Let 
me read a few statements from the debate on the floor of the 
Senate indicating what was understood to be the nature of 
the bill. Page 11524 of the ConcressionaL Recorp of the 
last session, Mr. BANKHEAD, the majority leader, said of this 
bill: 

This is, as I understand, a bookkeeping transaction, between the 
government of the Philippine Islands as such and the Government 
of the United States as such; and I have been further advised 
that from the standpoint of the equity the Government of the 
United States and the Treasury of the United States will not 
lose any money by virtue of this transaction. 

That is, the leader of the majority thought that it was a 
bookkeeping transaction which would not cost the United 
States Government anything. It is not a bookkeeping trans- 
action, and it is going to cost this Government $24,000,000. 

Then, Mr. Patman, at page 11531 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, said: 

Therefore, the Philippine people wanted gold in the Treasury of 
the United States as a backing for the currency of the Philippine 
government, and in this country they had $95,000,000 the equiva- 
lent of gold. 

It was the notion that they had gold when they did not 
have a dollar of gold. Mr. President, the deposits in the 
banks were not gold. They could not demand gold upon 
them. The deposits in a bank is payable in lawful money. 
Most Members of the Senate, as lawyers, know that when a 
deposit is made in a bank the title to the money itself passes 
to the bank and there takes the place of it a credit obliga- 
tion; the relationship of debtor and creditor arises, and there 
is no specific item in the assets of the bank which can be 
identified by the depositor as his. 

More than that, in this case practically every deposit was 
a time deposit, not even subject to payment on demand with- 
out notice, and all drawing interest. 

That is not all. These deposits were made upon written 
contracts of deposit which specifically provide for their re- 
payment in accordance with law in lawful money. So that 
they were not payable in gold as a matter of law or as a 
matter of contract. Yet the letters which have been read 
here coming from administration circles state that this 
deposit was regarded by the Philippine government as the 
equivalent of gold. I do not think it was so regarded, and 
the reason I say it was not so regarded is that these deposits 
had been in the banks for various periods, some running 
back 15 years, most of them perhaps 10 years. When our 
banking structure was shaken in the early thirties the Philip- 
pine Commissioners and the Philippine Governor General 
then made an inquiry as to whether or not they could have 
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a change made in the contracts. They said their contracts 
were payable in lawful money and they wondered if they 
could not get them changed so they would be payable in 
gold. This inquiry was repudiated, as unauthorized by the 
Governor General and the head of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs and they were told, of course, “You cannot have your 
contracts changed. Banks will not make an agreement to 
pay you in gold and still pay you 2% to 3 percent interest.” 
That ended the inquiry. The Government took care of these 
deposits by seeing that they were adequately secured by 
collateral. The care which our Government took of the 
deposits is evidenced by the fact that not $1 of loss has 
taken place in any one of the 41 deposits. 

Mr. President, following that, there came some word that 
perhaps we were going to devalue the gold dollar. In- 
quiry*was then made and the Filipinos asked, “What will be 
the situation if we have bonds payable in gold and you 
devalue the dollar?” The answer to that was made by the 
Congress of the United States and the Supreme Court in 
which they said that the gold clause was invalid and that 
bonds payable by their terms in gold are payable in any law- 
ful currency. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield so that I may ask him a question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Is there any other instance in 
which our Government assumed a similar responsibility to- 
ward any other government, or any other individual, or any 
other corporation in the matter of the devaluation of the 
dollar? 

Mr. ADAMS. Absolutely none. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. This is the only instance in 
which it has been done? 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Senator from Washington 
that the great funds in his own State, their school funds in 
the banks to buy textbooks, to erect buildings, to pay teach- 
ers, have suffered in their purchasing power by devaluation. 
They have not been restored in any way. In the case of the 
great insurance companies with their funds in the banks 
with which to pay widows and orphans in case of disasters 
in families, there is no restoration to those insurance com- 
panies. As a matter of fact, as the Senator knows, the pur- 
pose of the devaluation was really to reduce the purchasing 
power. Whether rightly or wrongly, that is what we sought 
to do as the means of restoring prices of commodities and 
products throughout the country. 

We sought in the bill which we are seeking to repeal to 
give to the Philippine government a preference which is not 
given to any other one of the 50,000,000 depositors in Amer- 
ican banks; although as we all know, the Philippine deposits 
were not damaged, because those funds were deposited for 
specific purposes, for specific obligations, and they were 
equally effective after devaluation as before. 

The Filipinos come in and their complaint is, “We are 
entitled to the profit.’ They admit there is no loss; they 
admit there is no damage; but they say, “Your Government 
realized $2,000,000,000 in profit on your gold, and, therefore, 
we, having $56,000,000 on deposit which we might in some 
way have converted into gold, are entitled to our share.” 
The bill provides that they shall have their $24,000,000 taken 
off the Treasury credit by reason of the gold devaluation. 
That is, we pick out one bank depositor whom we have 
looked after by seeing that his deposits were secured by 
collateral so that he lost not one nickel upon his deposits. 

There were a number of other items showing the attitude 
of the House. On page 11533, Mr. Keller said: 

The Filipinos had in the United States at the time we devalued 
the dollar 2,800,000 ounces of gold that belonged to the Philippine 
people, and nobody else. That was worth at that time about 
$56,000,000. That was Philippine money and belonged to the 
Philippine people. When we devalued gold in the United States 
we also devalued the gold belonging to the Philippine people. 

It, therefore, became a fact that the 2,800,000 ounces of Philip- 
pine gold became worth about $79,000,000. That is the long and 
short of the whole story. 


Then Mr, Frear said: 
They— 
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Referring to the Philippines— 


had placed their money with American trustees on the gold basis. 
They wanted their money back on the same basis. Read the 
report; the Treasury refused it; refused it repeatedly. 


As a matter of fact, the Treasury never refused it, for the 
only request ever made upon the Treasury for gold by the 
Philippine government—and I make the statement from the 
record and in defiance of some reports—was after it became 
legally and physically impossible to give gold, on June 29, 
1933. Prior to that there were mere inquiries. So there 
never was a demand, and the American Government had no 
responsibility. 

We passed an act, Mr. President, in 1934, to enable the 
Treasury to accept these deposits. The Treasury could not 
legally accept the Philippine deposits until that time. Under 
the act passed, all these bank deposits, except one operating 
deposit, have been placed in the Treasury, and they are 
now drawing 2 percent from the United States Government. 
So this $56,000,000, or whatever amount it may be at this 
time, is now in our Treasury drawing 2 percent interest from 
our Government. 

Now I am going to ask permission, Mr. President, to in- 
corporate in the Recorp, without reading, certain sections 
of the revised Fitipino Code which I will have to designate. 
Following 1916, the Philippine government took over this 
matter, and they made provision for it in section 1626, a 
portion of which I will read, and all 9f which I will ask to 
have incorporated in the Recorp. I read this much to show 
what this whole situation rests upon: 


The treasurer of the Philippine Islands is hereby authorized, in 
his discretion, to receive at the insular treasury or at any of its 
branches, deposits of silver pesos or half pesos authorized herein, 
in sums of not less than P20, and to issue therefor treasury cer- 
tificates of an equivalent face amount, in denominations of not 
less than P1, nor more than 500. Coin so received shall be re- 
tained in the treasury and held for the payment of such certifi- 
cates, on demand, and used for no other purpose, and shall con- 
stitute a separate and trust fund in the insular treasury to be 
known as the treasury certificate fund. 

The treasury certificate fund shall at all times be equivalent in 
amount to 100 percent of all treasury certificates in circulation 
and available for circulation, and shall be constituted of silver 
coins received in exchange for the treasury certificates, and shall 
be held in the vaults of the insular treasury in Manila, and not 
elsewhere. 


I ask to have the entire section printed in the Recorp at 


this point. 
There being no objection, the section was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Sec. 1626. Issuance of treasury certificates: The treasurer of the 
Philippine Islands is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to receive 
at the insular treasury or at any of its branches, deposits of silver 
pesos or half pesos authorized herein, in sums of not less than 20, 
and to issue therefor treasury certificates of an equivalent face 
amount, in denominations of not less than Pl nor more than P500. 
Coin so received shall be retained in the Treasury and held for 
the payment of such certificates, on demand, and used for no other 
purpose, and shall constitute a separate and trust fund in the 
insular treasury, to be known as the treasury certificate fund. 

The treasury certificate fund shall at all times be equivalent in 
amount to 100 percent of all treasury certificates in circulation 
and available for circulation, and shall be constituted of silver 
coins received in exchange for the treasury certificates, and shall 
be held in the vaults of the insular treasury in Manila, and not 
elsewhere: Provided, however, That when the government's supply 
of silver coin is insufficient to meet the demands of trade, gold 
coin of the United States may be substituted temporarily for 
silver pesos in the fund to such an extent as may be found neces-’ 
sary to release silver coins for circulation, pending the purchase 
of silver bullion for the coinage of silver coins, which silver coins 
shall immediately be substituted for the gold placed in the fund: 
And provided further, That as first set up and established by the 
provisions of this act and until such time as the Governor Gen- 
eral in writing may direct the purchase of silver bullion for the 
coinage of additional silver coins, the treasury certificate fund, 
instead of being constituted wholly of silver coins held in the 
vaults of the insular treasury in Manila, may be constituted in 
part of currency issued by and/or under the authority of the 
United States held in Manila and on deposit which such Federal 
Reserve banks or member banks of the Federal Reserve System in 
the United States as may from time to time be designated by the 
Governor General to be branches of the Philippine treasury for 
receiving such deposits. The treasury certificate fund shall be 
segregated physically from all other funds in the insular treasury, 
and it shall be held under the joint custody of the reserve vault 
committee. 
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Treasury certificates shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and 
for all public dues in the Philippine Islands, and when so received 
may be reissued, and when held by any banking association in 
said islands, may be counted as part of its lawful reserve. 


Mr. ADAMS. In other words, the only thing they con- 
templated was silver coinage and certificates payable in sil- 
ver; and yet the legislation which it is sought to have re- 
pealed was enacted upon the theory that the certificates 
were based upon a gold reserve and that the deposits in 
American banks were regarded as gold. That is a fiction, 
pure and simple, a misunderstanding into which the Con- 
gress fell, and which, unless corrected, will cost the tax- 
payers of your country and mine, Mr. President, $24,000,000. 

This bill is not a matter of special concern to me. It is 
not like many other bills that have come before the Con- 
gress that affect the locality of an individual Senator or a 
particular interest. It was called to my attention as a 
member of the Appropriations Committee when a request 
was made for an appropriation. I asked for information as 
to why the bill passed. I asked for a brief. I received a 
statement from the Filipino representative which led to some 
doubt on my part; and so I undertock a study of it simply 
because, it having been called to my attention, as a Member 
of the Senate I felt my obligation. I investigated the ques- 
tion and I submitted the bill to the Banking and Currency 
Committee. From that committee it has been unanimously 
reported after several hearings, after taking testimony from 
all those interested. So my interest, Mr. President, is merely 
that of a citizen who is unwilling, without protest, to have a 
discrimination made against citizens of his own country in 
favor of the residents of foreign islands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands, 
the Senator from Colorado desires to have certain matter 
printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes. Matter which I will furnish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the mat- 
ter will be printed in the REcorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Unrrep STaTes CopE—TITLE 48 


Sec. 1142. Gold peso; unit of value; legal tender. The unit of 
value in the Philippine Islands shall be the gold peso consisting of 
12.4 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, said gold peso to become 
the unit of value when the government of the Philippine Islands 
shall have coined and ready for, or in, circulation not less than 
5,000,000 of the silver pesos provided for under section 1143 of this 
title, and the gold coins of the United States at the rate of $1 
for 2 pesos hereinafter authorized to be coined shall be legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, in the Philippine Islands. 
(Mar. 2, 1903, c. 980, sec. 1, 32 Stat. 952.) 

Sec. 1143. Silver peso; legal tender. The government of the 
Philippine Islands is authorized to coin to an amount not ex- 
ceeding 75,000,000 pesos, for use in said islands, a silver coin of 
the denomination of 1 peso and of the weight of 416 grains, and 
the standard of said silver coins shall be such that of 1,000 
parts, by weight, 900 shall be of pure metal and 100 of alloy, and 
the alloy shall be of copper. 

The silver Philippine peso authorized by this section shall be 
legal tender in the Philippine Islands for all debts, public and 
private, unless otherwise specifically provided by contract: Pro- 
vided, That debts contracted prior to the 3lst day of December 
1903 may be paid in the legal-tender currency of said islands 
existing at the time of the making of said contracts, unless other- 
wise expressly provided by contract. (Mar. 2, 1903, c. 980, secs. 
2, 3, 32 Stat. 953.) See section 1152 of this title. 

Sec. 1153. Silver certificates; redemption: The treasurer of the 
Philippine Islands is authorized, in his discretion, to receive at the 
treasury of the government of the said islands or any of its branches 
deposits of the standard silver coins of 1 peso authorized by this 
chapter to be coined, in sums of not less than 20 pesos, Philippine 
currency, and to issue certificates therefor in denominations of not 
less than 2 pesos nor more than 500 pesos, and coin so deposited 
shall be retained in the treasury and held for the payment of such 
certificates on demand, and used for no other purpose. Such cer- 
tificates shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and for all public 
dues in the Philippine Islands, and when so received may be 
reissued, and when held by any banking association in said islands 
may be counted as a part of its lawful reserve: Provided, That the 
treasurer of the Philippine Islands, with the approval of the 
Governor General, may substitute for any part of such silver pesos 
deposited, gold coin of the United States legally equivalent in value, 
and redeem the certificates issued in either silver pesos or such gold 
coin of equivalent value at the option of the treasurer: Provided 
further, That the amount of gold coin held in such reserve shall not 
at any time exceed 60 percent of the total amount of certificates 
outstanding. (Mar. 2, 1903, c. 980, sec. 8, 32 Stat. 954; Feb. 6, 1905, 
c. 453, sec. 10, 33 Stat. 697; June 23, 1906, c. 3521, sec. 2, 34 Stat. 
453.) See sections 315b, 446, 462, and 463 of title 31. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, communicated to the Sen- 
ate the intelligence of the death of Hon. W1tt1am D. Tuomas, 
late a Representative from the State of New York, and 
transmitted the resolutions of the House thereon. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pope in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11687) to amend the Federal Aid Highway Act, ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and 
for other purposes, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. McKetiar, Mr. Haypen, and Mr. FRAZIER con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


PROTECTION AGAINST LOSS OF CHECKS IN THE MAILS—-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9496) to protect the United States against loss in the delivery 
through the mails of checks in payment of benefits provided for 
by laws administered by the Veterans’ Administration, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and agree to the same. 

KENNETH McCKELLAR, 

CarL HAYDEN, 

LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Jas. M. MEap, 

DONALD C. DoBBINs, 

PHILiep A. GoopwIn, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


PHILIPPINE CURRENCY RESERVES ON DEPOSIT IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3486) 
to repeal the act entitled “An act relating to Philippine 
currency reserves on deposit in the United States.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am reluctant to go into 
the merits of this controversy at this time, if it can be 
avoided. I have two reasons for my attitude. The first is 
that if the Congress is to adjourn within the next month, it 
is doubtful whether this bill, if passed by the Senate, can 
be enacted into law anyway. The second season is that, in 
my judgment, the bill ought never to have gone to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in the first instance. Let 
me see if I cannot by sheer logic support that assertion. 

Senators, this bill has nothing to do with the banking and 
currency system of the United States. If it did have to do 
with that system, I would be the last one to interpose any 
objection. This bill deals with the banking and currency 
system and the fiscal relations of the Philippine Islands with 
the United States of America. 

There is nothing in this measure which even remotely 
affects, alters, or changes in any respect the banking and 
currency system of the United States. What this measure 
does is to deal with the Filipino currency as removed entirely 
from American currency or banks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I take it from what the Senator has said, 
he being opposed to the bill, that if his motion should pre- 
vail and the bill should be referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs, it never would be reported back 
to the Senate. In other words, the success of the Senator’s 
motion would be the same as the defeat of the bill, would 
it not? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. No. While the Senator was out of the 
Chamber I stated to the Senator from Colorado that I 
thought the bill should have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs in the first place, 
but that we would be very glad to have the views of the 
Senator from Colorado and those of anyone else with rela- 
tion to this measure; and that if the Senator would con- 
sent to the reference of the bill to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, I would attempt, and I thought I 
could so promise before the week had passed, to have the 
bill back on the Senate floor with a very comprehensive 
report. I shall live up to that statement in the event the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs shall be 
charged with a reconsideration of the bill; and if the course 
I have indicated should not be followed, I can assure the 
Senate that it will be through no fault of mine. I do not 
want to postpone the bill. I reccgnize the merits of the 
argument of the Senator from Colorado. I think, however, 
there is a side of the matter which he has not touched; 
and, although I am reluctant to get into a debate on the 
merits of the measure, may I just draw a few instances 
which will indicate my position in the event I should go 
fully into its merits? 

First of all, if there had been no devaluation of the 
American dollar there would have been no question about 
the amount of money that the Philippine government would 
have had when independence became an actuality. Every- 
one concedes that; even the Senator from Colorado concedes 
it. Therefore if there had been no legislation the Philip- 
pines would have received in gold the sum which they have 
deposited in the banks of this country, or, if the devaluation 
of the dollar, had it happened the day after they acquired 
independence, they would have gotten their full amount in 
gold. Keep that fact in mind. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
auestion there? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I have an open mind; I am trying 
to ascertain what are the facts. As I understand, this 
money was not payable in gold? Am I wrong about that? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I could not answer that question yes or 
no, because there are so many elements that have to be 
considered. For example, in 1902 or 1903—I have forgotten 
the year—the Congress passed an act fixing the value of 
Filipino currency. That act provided that two Filipino gold 
pesos should be equivalent to one gold American dollar. 
We established a parity; we placed a value on their money; 
and that value has been maintained through all of the 
intervening 33 years. 

To make a rather flamboyant illustration of what such 
a policy as we are about to adopt would lead to, let us sup- 
pose that at the next session of Congress we devalued the 
dollar again to, we will say, half of its present value, and 
that in a Congress 3 years from now and before Philippine 
independence we should revalue it again. In each case the 
amount of gold which the Filipino people would receive 
would be reduced, not because of any change in the value of 
what they have external of the United States, but because 
of the value of what they have internal of the United States. 

I am sure the Senator from Nebraska and other Senators 
will appreciate this observation. All international balances, 
trade balances, credit balances, all sorts of debts are payable 
in gold. Even the Filipino bonds are payable in gold. 
Therefore, while a Filipino expending money in this country 
might receive the same amount for potatoes or wheat or 
machinery in the devalued money which he would have re- 
ceived in the old money, yet when he attempts to circulate 
that money in other countries, it does not now have the 
value which it had 2 or 3 or 4 years ago, because the Con- 
gress has reduced the gold content of the dollar. 


Keep in mind the fact that after 36 or more years of | 


American sovereignty, American guardianship, if you please, 
of the Filipino people, they are to be turned loose as a new 
nation. The parity which exists between Filipino money 
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be “out on their own”, so that the amount of money which 
they then have which can be used to settle balances all over 
the world will determine to a large extent the financial worth 
and responsibility of the Philippine government. 

If they were to continue to deal only with us, that would be 
a simple matter, but they will then be an independent nation, 
and, therefore, there are certain sides to this question, certain 
equities, if you please, certain matters of justice, certain 
matters of obligation, certain matters of morality, certain 
matters of finance, which we cannot dispose of by the sheer 
statement that the money they are to receive is the same 
money that they put up here or that the money they are to 
receive is less than the money they sent over here. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. I hope I have answered the 
Senator’s first question, although I may have answered at 
considerable length. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am interested to know if I am correct as to 
another question involved, as I see it. The money the Philip- 
pine government had over here, as I understand, was de- 
posited in banks? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, how did this money come to be on 
deposit with the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. TYDINGS. At the tim? our currency system was estab- 
lished and at the time certain Filipino obligations were in- 
curred it became necessary to fix the standard of money by 
which those obligations would be discharged inasmuch as 
they were obligations for improvements and betterments in 
the Philippine Islands. The Bureau of Insular Affairs of our 
Government supervised the sale of those securities in pur- 
suance of an act of Congress. We actually sold the bonds 
in some cases. Therefore, in order to insure the repayment 
of the bonds and to settle the question of the worth of Fili- 
pino currency, it became necessary to fix its value in rela- 
tion to the then value of our dollar. 

In 1903 the law fixing the value of Filipino money in rela- 
tion to the then value of cur money was enacted. At the same 
time a system was set up requiring large deposits of Filipino 
money in this country. Those deposits were not made in the 
banks of our country by the Filipinos themselves. The Fili- 
pinos sent the money to our Government, and our Bureau 
of Insular Affairs determined where it should go and how 
long it should stay there and fixed the terms of the deposit. 

The consequence is that there was scattered through many 
of our national banks the money which the Filipinos had sent 
here to stabilize the worth of their bonds and to stabilize and 
fix the parity of their money with reference to ours. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was this practice or custom, or whatever 
it may be called, brought about by any law that Congress en- 
acted, or was it brought about by an act of the Philippine 
Legislatures? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It was brought about as a result of laws 
enacted by Congress, first of all by the law fixing the value of 
our money and their money in gold. Laws authorizing many 
of their bond issues were enacted by our Congress. The 
deposits which were made with the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
were made in pursuance of an act of our Congress. The bonds 
given by the banks to the Bureau of Insular Affairs for the 


| safekeeping of this money were given as the result of an act 
| passed by the Congress. So that always we have been the 


adult, the guardian, having more or less complete say in the 
matter, and the Filipino has been the ward who hés been the 
minor in the whole transaction. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMS. I believe the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland is quite in error as to the facts. The situation, as I 
understand, is that in 1903 the United States Government set 
up the Philippine financial system. It provided that all 
Filipino money should be kept within the Philippine Islands. 
It made no provision for money to be deposited elsewhere. 
The Philippines had two kinds of money, one the silver peso 


and American money will be dissipated instantly. They will ' and the other a certificate, like a warehouse receipt, issued 
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against deposits of silver pesos. No money, under the act of 
Congress, could be taken out of the islands or deposited in 
American banks. 

In 1916 the autonomy act was passed, and pursuant to that 
act the Philippine Legislature authorized the deposit of some 
of its moneys in American banks, but provided first they 
must be designated as branches of the Philippine treasury. 
Of course, the act of the Philippine Legislature was subject to 
veto on our part, if we saw fit, I believe, although I may be 
mistaken about that. In any event the deposits of Filipino 
money in American banks were made in this country pursuant 
to a Philippine statute. The Bureau of Insular Affairs acted 
in many ways for them without legal authority. The officers 
of the Bureau of Insular Affairs have said definitely they had 
no legal control over those funds. That appears in the hear- 
ings before the House committee. Neither the Secretary of 
War nor his subordinate could determine the location of the 
funds. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from Colorado is misin- 
formed. At the time our Gold Act was pending devaluing the 
gold dollar the Filipinos made demand upon this Govern- 
ment, knowing that their money was here and that the 
value of it was going to be made less in gold after our dollar 
was devalued than it was then. They made representations 
to our Government asking for the return of that money. 
Our Government assured them that they need have no fear, 
that they were in good hands and would receive fair treat- 
ment. 

Mr. ADAMS. May I express my disagreement with that 
statement? The fact, as I recall, is that at the time when 


our banks encountered difficulties, inquiry was made as to 
whether or not the deposit contract made between the banks 
and the Philippine government, and which provided that 
the bank deposits should be paid in lawful money, could 
be changed so as to have the deposits payable in gold. There 
were various reasons given why that could not be done. 


There was no demand for the payment of the money at any 
time. 

Subsequently, when devaluation of the gold dollar was 
under consideration, inquiries came as to what would be 
the situation where the Philippine government had bonds 
payable in gold if they could not get gold out of the banks 
to pay their bonds. They made the inquiry under those 
circumstances. The only time they ever asked for their 
gold or for any gold was on the 29th of June 1933, after 
the act had passed making it unlawful to pay out gold. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is misinformed, I believe. 
There is no way of settling the issue here, however. 

Mr. ADAMS. I have the documents here. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So have I the documents, but the point 
I want to make, before leaving the question, is that there 
can be no adequate debate, in my judgment, upon this mat- 
ter as it now stands, and I do not want to be drawn into a 
discussion of its merits while a motion to refer the bill is 
pending. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator tell me the total amount of 
funds on deposit here by the Philippine government? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Around $50,000,000. I have not the exact 
figures. I put them in the Recorp earlier in the day. 

Mr. DAVIS. What is the total amount of the bond issue? 

Mr. TYDINGS. In the report of the committee the total 
amount of money is shown, and where it is in each of the 
banks of the country. 

Mr. DAVIS. I mean the amount of bonds. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The amount of bonded debt, I think, is 
stated in the report, too. 

The point is that there is another side of this matter 
which ought to be presented. I do not wish to delay the 
consideration of this bill, and I shall not delay its consider- 
ation if I can avoid doing so. If the bill goes to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, of which I am 
chairman, I shall deal with it as promptly as the circum- 
stances will permit and the committee will permit, and I 
hope to have it back on the Senate floor before the week is 
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over. I feel that there is information which the entire Sen- 
ate should listen to, and which ought to be considered, in 
dealing with a subject such as this. It is my belief that if 
the bill is referred to the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs, a more complete picture of the whole history of 
all the banking and bond and fiscal transactions will be had. 
There certainly will be more righteousness in further con- 
sideration before we act than in less consideration before 
we act. 

I conclude with the statement that the bills fixing the 
parity of Filipino money with our own, setting up the mint 
in the Philippine Islands, establishing their currency sys- 
tem, having to do with all their indebtedness problems, and 
all other pieces of Philippine legislation, without one ex- 
ception, have been acted upon by the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. This is the first time a bill hav- 
ing to do with Filipino currency and having no connection 
at all with American currency has been taken from our 
committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Again I am under the impression, and I 
wish to know whether or not I am correct, that the Philip- 
pine government has no gold currency. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Philippine Government, of course, 
has no gold currency. Does the Senator mean that it has 
no gold reserves or no gold currency? 

Mr. NORRIS. My understanding is that they have 
neither one. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Have they a gold reserve? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Have they provided by law for the pay- 
ment of their obligations in gold? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Some of their obligations are payable in 
gold; yes, sir. I may say to the Senator, before he leaves 
the question, because I know he would want this informa- 
tion, that the Philippine bonds are among the most peculiar 
bonds of which perhaps the Senator has ever heard. At the 
option of the bondhoider he may demand that the Philippine 
government pay the bonded debt in Swiss francs, in Ameri- 
can dollars, or in gold. The bondholder may pick out the 
highest-priced money he desires the bond paid in, and de- 
mand that it be paid in that money. That is written in the 
bond. So if we give the Filipinos dollars that are of less 
value than the old gold dollars, and they had to pay their 
debts with those dollars, they will be able to pay only about 
60 percent of as much debt as they would have been able to 
pay if they had established their goid fund before the enact- 
ment of the devaluation act. 

Mr. NORRIS. Since the Senator has given that informa- 
tion, this inquiry comes into my mind: Can the Senator tell 
us whether, under the Philippine Constitution the Philippine 
Legislature have the right that is given by our Constitution 
to Congress to coin money and to fix its value? 

Mr. TYDINGS. They have. 

Mr. NORRIS. They have the same right? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, assuming that what we did was 
right—and I always thought it was; I thought we had a 
constitutional right to do it—the Philippine government 
now would have the same right to devalue their dollar or to 
change the obligation in any way they saw fit? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. They could provide as we did, I presume, 
that notwithstanding payment in gold was nominated in 
the bond, it would be a full liquidation of the debt if paid 
in lawful money as fixed by the Philippine Legislature? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I may say to the Senator that in my 
judgment that would not be true, because, as I recall, both 
the Independence Act and the Philippine Constitution pro- 
vide that contracts existing prior to their adoption shail 
receive a certain preferred status. Therefore, as these debts 
were incurred in the Philippine Islands, under the direction 
of acts of Congress, in my judgment, there might be a case, 
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if that were dong, where the bondholder could come to the 
American Government and say, “You permitted a situation 
to exist which has cost me so much money”; and for that 
reason there was written into the Independence Act and 
into the Philippine Constitution a provision that debts then 
existing for which the United States had stood sponsor 
shouid be paid off without any devaluation taking place 
therein. I hope that answers the Senator’s question. 

If the views of the Senate should support my motion, I 
should hope to prepare a complete history of all this matter 
in chronological order for whatever use the Senate wishes 
to make of it when there is more opportunity for considera- 
tion and when there are more Senators present to hear it 
and to have it put in the Recorp. Not all the information 
that should be considered is now available; but, in my judg- 
ment, the report of the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs would make all that information available, so that 
the Senate would have more information at this session 
upon which to predicate its judgment than it has at the 
present time. There is much in the point made by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, but I do not believe he paints the com- 
plete picture; and I make the assertion that if we shall act 
on this matter now, and it shall become law, in the next 
session of Congress we will have a bill to straighten it out. 
I may be wrong, but that is my prediction. 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. BENSON. I have not heard the entire debate, but I 
should like to ask a question. Was the $50,000,000 that was 
deposited here deposited in the form of gold? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; it was not, but it could have been 
deposited in the form of gold, because it was worth that 
much in gold at the then existing rate of exchange at the 
time it was brought here. Now, the question is, Shall we 
give these people back the amount of property they brought 
over here and deposited in our banks, or, because we have 
said that the measurement of property is only 24 inches to 
the yard instead of 36, shall we given them back less than 
that? My contention is that we ought to give them back in 
international measurements exactly what they left here, and 
nothing less, because I may point out to the Senator that if, 
by the sheer force of devaluing the dollar, we could return in 
gold less money than they brought here measured in gold, 
we could still further devalue the dollar down to 1 cent of 
its old value, and give them one one-hundredth part of what 
they brought here, measured in gold; and then they would 
have no basis for international currency, if we were to 
follow the matter to its logical conclusion. 

Mr. BENSON. DoI understand that the credit which the 
Philippine government formerly had with New York banks 
is now with the United States Treasury? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Federal Government has jurisdiction 
over it, because the Bureau of Insular Affairs designated the 
banks and fixed the conditions under which deposits were 
made, and the Filipinos had no say whatsoever about it. 

Mr. BENSON. Where is the credit now? Is it with the 
New York banks, or is it with the Treasury? 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is in the Recorp a list of the banks 
in which the money was deposited, and the amount in each 
bank. It was put in the Recorp by me a little while ago. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the situation is that all these 
deposits, with the exception of the one in the Chase National 
Bank, have been withdrawn from the banks and are now 
in the Treasury of the United States, drawing 2-percent 
interest, under an act of Congress passed during the last ses- 
sion of Congress making it possible to do that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true; but the Senator from Min- 
nesota was not directing his attention, as I understood, to 
the existing status of the money. 

Mr. ADAMS. As I understood, he was. 

Mr. BENSON. Yes; I was, Mr. President. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, well, that is where it now is, but it 
was scattered among different banks up to 1934, when it 
was withdrawn. There is in the record a list of the banks 
in which the money was placed, and the amount of money 
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formerly in each bank. At the last session of Congress, in 
pursuance of an act passed providing for its return, the 
money was withdrawn from the banks and deposited where 
it now is, on interest, pending being turned over to the 
Philippine government. 

Mr. BENSON. If his money originally had been deposited 
by the Philippine government in this country, with the 
Treasury or with New York banks, in the form of gold, 
and later had been transferred to the United States Treasury 
in the form of gold, who now would be the owner of the 
gold? Would the United States Government be the owner? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; in my judgment, in that case it 
would be foreign gold brought here, which under an act of 
Congress would have been exempted. 

May I ask the Senator from Minnesota a question? 
Sometimes the point of a matter may be brought out by 
making it perscnal, and I make it personal in this case only 
because it may serve the illustration. Let us suppose that 
the Senator from Minnesota should enter into an agree- 
ment, we will say, with the Swiss: Government to deposit 
$25,000,000 in Switzerland. Let us suppose that about that 
time an agreement should be executed between the Swiss 
Government and the Senator’s own Government establish- 
ing the relationship of money at, we will say, 2 Swiss francs 
for 1 American gold dollar. Let us assume that the Senator 
shoulc take over and physically deposit $25,000,000 in 
Switzerland, and that subsequent to that time the Swiss 
Government should alter the value of its money. If the 
Senator should go to Switzerland to live, he could take the 
same amount of devalued Swiss money and perhaps buy 
just as much with it in Switzerland as he could buy before 
the devaluation act took place; but if he were to bring that 
money back to the United States, he would bring back to 
our country only twelve and a half million dollars in value, 
whereas he would have sent $25,000,000 in value to the 
Swiss Government. 

Substantially that would be the state of the Filipino people 
in regard to this currency. If they should leave it all in this 
country and spend it all in this country, they would probably, 
with some modification, have as much money as they had 
before. But the minute it should become, per se, Filipino 
money, they could only make into Filipino money the de- 
valuated status of it, rather than the original value. 

I think we have no right to return less in physical value, 
in gold, if you please, than we received in gold at the time we 
entered into the contract. That is the position of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, written to us at the last session. 
Without going into business detail about it, they said, in 
effect, that we should return to the Filipinos the exact 
physical property they deposited with us as their guardian. 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. President, I think I understand that. 
If the Philippine government deposited in this country gold 
to the amount of $50,000,000, and that money found its way 
into the New York banks, and later, as the Senator has indi- 
cated, into the United States Treasury, what I want to know 
before I vote is, does the United States Government now own 
that gold which they obtained from the New York banks in 
liquidation of the debt they owed the Philippine government, 
or does a New York bank, or a Federal Reserve bank, or some 
other private institution or! individual own the gold which is 
now in the United States Treasury? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Président, that is a rather difficult 
question for me to answer accurately, but I think I see what 
the Senator is driving at. 

Mr. BENSON. Does not the Senator think we ought to 
know the answer to that? 

Mr. TYDINGS. So far as my information is worth any- 
thing, I will attempt to answer the question. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me answer the question first. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thought I could help the Senator answer it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to answer it in my own way. 

I have in my pocket, let us say, a $10 gold certificate. 
That gold certificate says that the Government will pay me 
$10 in gold. The Government has the gold, but it will not 
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give out the gold to anyone. Yet that gold in the Treasury 
is actually mine, although the Government will not let me 
have it. It gives me something I can circulate which is 
equal to the value of the gold, we will say, for the sake of 
the argument. In the case of the Filipino government we 
are going to give them, for the value of the gold behind it, 
something which they cannot circulate except in this coun- 
try. Do I make it clear to the Senator? 

Mr. BENSON. That part of the story is clear. I should 
like to hear the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, there are two things which 
ought to be understood. In the first place, no gold was ever 
brought from the Philippine Islands and put into the banks. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course not. I have said that 15 times. 

Mr. ADAMS. The next point is that the Filipinos are 
getting interest on the money. We do not retain the title 
to that which we have loaned. That is, if we get interest, 
it means that we have loaned the money. We cannot have 
interest on our money and keep the currency at the same 
time. The Filipinos are getting 2-percent interest from the 
United States Government, when the United States Govern- 
ment never got the gold from them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, it is a matter of no per- 
sonal concern to me whether we give them back $30,000,000 
or whether we give them back $50,000,000. It is a matter of 
concern to me as a Senator, insofar as I have a vote, that 
we treat these people 100 percent fairly. It is a matter of 
concern that the Government of the United States shall keep 
its obligations to the people of the Philippine Islands. 

When the Philippine government sent that property here 
and deposited it with our Government it was worth so much 
money in gold, and I am not going to cast my vote, no 
matter what the business aspects may be, to give them back 
a value less than the amount of money which they sent 
here and left with us in good faith, because the minute 
the Philippine government becomes a sovereign nation its 
money must go into international trade; and if we give the 
Filipinos less in gold than they brought to us measured in 
gold, we have cheated them, defrauded them, and robbed 
them of the value of their property in international trade 
and business relationships. 

Mr. President, I think that in the first place this bill 
should have been referred to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. The first fiscal bill relating to the 
Philippines went to that committee, the measure establish- 
ing parity between the United States and the Filipino cur- 
rency systems was referred to that committee. That is the 
committee to which the bill for the minting of the money 
in the Philippines was referred. The committee on Ter- 
riteries and Insular Affairs is the one to which all the 
indebtedness bills were referred. ‘The pending bill has noth- 
ing to do with the policy of the United States touching 
banking and currency. There is not a reference to national 
policy in the bill. It relates entirely to our relationship 
with the Philippine Islands and does not alter one mite the 
banking and currency policy of the United States of America. 

Mr. President, the bill should never have gone to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency; and if the Senator who 
introduced it had not written his own reference on the 
bill, the parliamentarian states that he would have referred 
it to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

In conclusion, I predict that if the pending measure shall 
be enacted, it will not be more than a year or two before we 
will have before us a bill to correct the mistake which the 
enactment of this bill in its present form, in my judgment, 
at least, would be. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the motion to refer the bill to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, with the statement that if it is sent to 
that committee, so far as lies in my power, I will try to have 
the bill reported to the Senate before the end of the week, 
with comment and information which I believe that com- 
mittee better than any other can furnish to throw light on 
this subject. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typincs]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Clark Johnson 
Austin Connally Keyes 
Bachman Copeland King 
Barkley Couzens La Follette 
Benson Davis Lonergan 
Bilbo Donahey McGill 
Bone Fletcher McKellar 
Borah Frazier McNary 
Brown George Maloney 
Bulkley Gerry Metcalf 
Bulow Gibson Moore 
Burke Glass Murphy 
Byrd Guffey Murray 
Capper Hale Neely 
Caraway Hatch Norris 
Carey Hayden Nye 
Chavez Holt O’Mahoney 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrncs] that the pending bill be referred to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a vote in the affirmative 
is a vote to refer the bill to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, and ‘, vote in the negative is a vote not 
to refer it to that committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The statement of the Sena- 
tor is correct. 

The Senator from Maryland has asked for the yeas and 
nays. Is the request seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BARKLEY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hastincs]. Not knowing how he would vote on this ques- 
tion, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Logan]. 
I do not know how he would vote on this question, so I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bar- 
Bour]. Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold 
my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BILBO. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Dicxtnson]. Not knowing how he would vote on 
this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I announce that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Banxueap], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Cos- 
TIGAN], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are 
detained from the Senate on account of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. BatLtey], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Brack], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], and the Senator from 
California [Mr. McApoo] are detained in important commit- 
tee meetings. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dretericu], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Locan], the Senator from Louisiana [Mrs. Lone], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Txomas], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Van Nvuys], and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] are unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] is detained 
at a conference at the White House. 


Overton 
Pittman 
Pope 
Radcliffe 
Reynolds 
Robinson 
Schwellenbach 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Smith 
Steiwer 
Townsend 
Truman 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walsh 
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The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Coo.rpce], the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Minton], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
are members of the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, and are therefore neces- 
sarily detained. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Minton] is paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Indiana would vote “yea’’, and the 
Senator from Wisconsin would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
RvussELL] is detained at the White House. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. WHITE] on official business. He has a general 
pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas]. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—20 
Bachman Frazier McKellar Radcliffe 
Brown Gerry Metcalf Reynolds 
Chavez Gibson Nye Robinson 
Clark Hayden Overton Truman 
Copeland La Follette Pittman Tydings 
NAYS—42 
Adams Carey Johnson Pope 
Austin Connally Keyes Schwellenbach 
Benson Couzens Lonergan Sheppard 
Bone Donahey McGill Shipstead 
Borah Fletcher Maloney Smith 
Bulkley George Moore Steiwer 
Bulow Glass Murphy Townsend 
Burke Guffey Murray Vandenberg 
Byrd Hale Neely Walsh 
Capper Hatch Norris 
Caraway Holt O’Mahoney 
, NOT VOTING—32 
Ashurst Costigan Lewis Thomas, Okla. 
Bailey Davis Logan Thomas, Utah 
Bankhead Dickinson Long Van Nuys 
Barbour Dieterich McAdoo Wagner 
Barkley Duffy McCarran Wheeler 
Bilbo Gore McNary White 
Black Harrison Minton 
Byrnes Hastings Norbeck 
Coolidge King Russell 


So Mr. Typrncs’ motion to refer the bill to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McGrt in the chair). 
The bill is still before the Senate and open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be proposed, the question is 
on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill having been read 
three times, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BARKLEY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hastincs]. Not knowing how he would vote on this question, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the former roll call, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). Again re- 
ferring to my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison], I am advised that if the Senator from 
Mississippi were present he would vote as I am about to vote, 
and therefore I feel at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Locan]. If he were present, I understand that he would 
vote as I have voted. Therefore I shall permit my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Locan]. 

Mr. LEWIS. I announce the absence of my colleague the 
junior Senator from Illinois (Mr. Drrrericy], in attendance 
upon a conference at the Conservation Department. 
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I announce further that the ‘Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Clorado [Mr. Costican], and 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. McCarran] are detained from 
the Senate on account of illness 

The Senator from Arizona Mr. Asnurst], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Barry], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Brack], the Senatc* from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes], the Senator from Misissippi [Mr. Harrison], and 
the Senator from California (Mir. McApoo] are detained in 
important committee meetings.: 

The Senator from New York ;; Mr. WAGNER] is detained at 
a conference at the White Houe. 

The Senator from Massachus*?tts [Mr. Coo.ipce], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Durfjr], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Minton], and the Senat*r from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
are members of the Board visiting the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, and are therefore necessarily de- 
tained. 3 

The Senators from Oklahom# [Mr. THomas and Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Louisiana [¥irs. Lone], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys], ang the Senator from Montana 
{[Mr. WHEELER] are unavoidatiy detained. 

Mr. GEORGE. My colleagye {[Mr. RusseE.ti] is detained 
at the White House. g 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce te absence of the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. WHITE] on officigi business. He bas a general 
pair with the Senator from Oxlahoma [Mr. Tnromas]. 

The result was announced— yeas 56, nays 11, as follows: 


YEAS— 36 
Adams Chaves; ‘Hatch Norris 
Austin Connally ‘Holt O'Mahoney 
Benson Couzens ‘Johnson Pope 
Bilbo Davis : Keyes Radcliffe 
Bone Dickinson Lewis Reynolds 
Borah Donahey Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Brown Fletcher McGill Sheppard 
Bulkley Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Bulow George McNary Smith 
Burke Gerry Maloney Steiwer 
Byrd Gibson Moore Townsend 
Capper Glass . Murphy Truman 
Caraway Guffey Murray Vandenberg 
Carey Hale Neely Walsh 

NAYS—11 
Bachman Hayden Nye Robinson 
Clark La Follette Overton Tydings 
Copeland Metcalf Pittman 

NOT VOTING—28 

Ashurst Coolidge King Russell 
Bailey Costigan Logan Thomas, Okla. 
Bankhead Dieterich Long Thomas, Utah 
Barbour Duffy McAdoo Van Nuys 
Barkley Gore McCarran Wagner 
Black Harrison Minton Wheeler 
Byrnes Hastings Norbeck White 


So the bill was passed. 
OPINIONS OF SUPREME COURT ON COAL CONSERVATION ACT 
(S. DOC. NO. 225) 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed as a Senate document the three opinions of the 
Supreme Court Justices on the Coal Conservation Act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

RELIEF OF OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS OF VOLUNTEER SERVICE 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, some days ago a unani- 
mous-consent agreement was entered into by which the 
motion of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] to proceed 
to the consideration of the motion of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] to reconsider the vote whereby House bill 9472 
was passed should be proceeded with on this day. I am 
advised by the Senator from Utah and the Senator from 
Kansas that the information which was called for during 
the course of the debate and which it was agreed should be 
available for the use of the Senate has not as yet been sup- 
plied. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that the agree- 
ment be rescinded. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I think, however, that statement might be 
qualified by the understanding on the part of the Senator 
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from Kansas that the information will be supplied during 
the week. In other words, it is not.the purpose of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas to have the matter go beyond the present 
session? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, no. It is my expectation that the 
motion will be proceeded with as soon as the information 
can be made available for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. But with that statement there should be 
some understanding about when the report will be available. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I did not specify the time, because I 
have no information as to when the matter can be disposed 
of, but I will say to the Senator from Oregon, if that will 
be satisfactory to him, that when the information reaches 
the Senate, I will attempt to see that the motion is then 
taken up. 

Mr. McNARY. I have been advised by the Senator from 
Kansas that the information will be available by Wednesday 
of this week. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I talked with General Connally last eve- 
ning, Sunday; and I talked with him again this morning. 
I had also talked with him the same day the motion was 
before the Senate. He said he would proceed with the 
greatest expedition to obtain the information. He told me 
this morning it would take him 2 or 3 days more and that 
he was using all the force at his command; that is, the 
clerical assistance, and would have the information at the 
earliest possible date. I feel sure that it will be here not 
later than Wednesday or Thursday of this week. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the reason I am not asking 
the Senate to fix a definite time to proceed with the sub- 
ject. It is impracticable to do so unless we wish to be con- 
stantly rescinding the arrangement. 

Mr. McNARY. I was not seeking a definite time, but I 
wanted it specified that we are not going to let this matter 
run throughout the session. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I do not wish to do that. I have 
said that I shall be glad to contribute to the decision of 
the matter as soon as it is ready. I ask unanimous consent 
that the order be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the order is rescinded. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, on Friday last it was 
announced that in all probability the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Prrrman], chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, would desire to proceed today with the consideration of 
the naval treaty. I now move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations (and withdrawing a nomination), which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in 
order. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters., 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reports will be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


The Chair 


DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is a nomination which 
came in today from the President. I was authorized by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to report the nomina- 
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tion favorably, but it has not as yet been announced from the 
desk in the message of the President, which I thought came 
first in the order of business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reports of committees come 
first, and then, of course, the calendar is called for. If a 
message from the President has not been referred, that comes 
first, but the Executive message has already been referred. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was my understanding, but the Pre- 
siding Officer called for reports of committees. Of course, I 
cannot report from a committee until the message from the 
President has been laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The message has been laid be- 
fore the Senate and referred to the proper committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. The President nominated in a message 
today Mr. David E. Lilienthal for reappointment as one of 
the directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority. His term 
of office expires today. Last Friday I was authorized by the 
committee to report the nomination with a favorable recom- 
mendation when it came in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can make report 
at the present moment, if he so desires. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have just made it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report 
will be received. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, inasmuch as the term of office expires today, for the 
present consideration of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and, without objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the President will be notified. 

Are there any further reports of committees? If there 
be none, the clerk will state the first business in order on 
the calendar. 


The Chair 


POSTMASTERS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am called out of the 
Chamber, and I ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions of postmasters on the calendar may be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the nominations of postmasters are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

IN THE ARMY 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I make the same request 
as to the Army nominations, that they may be confirmed at 
this time en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? ‘The Chair 
hears none, and the nominations in the Army are confirmed 
en bloc. 

THE LONDON NAVAL TREATY OF 1936 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the first 
business in order on the calendar. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
the consideration of Executive F (74th Cong., 2d sess.), a 
treaty for the limitation of naval armament and the exchange 
of information concerning naval construction, together with 
the protocol of signature and an additional protocol, signed 
in London on March 25, 1936, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations without amend- 
ment. 

The treaty is as follows: 


The President of the United States of America, the President of 
the French Republic and His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of 
India; 

Desiring to reduce the burdens and prevent the dangers inherent 
in competition in naval armament; 

Desiring, in view of the forthcoming expiration of the Treaty for 
the Limitation of Naval Armament signed at Washington on the 
6th February, 1922, and of the Treaty for the Limitation and Reduc- 
tion of Naval Armament signed in London on the 22nd April, 1930 
(save for Part IV thereof), to make provision for the limitation of 
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naval armament, and for the exchange of information concerning 
naval construction; 
Have resolved to conclude a Treaty for these purposes and have 
appointed as their Plenipotentiaries:— 
The President of the United States of America: 
The Honourable Norman H. Davis; 
Admiral William H. Standley, United States Navy, Chief 
of Naval Operations; 
The President of the French Republic: 
His Excellency Monsieur Charles Corbin, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the French 
Republic at the Court of St. James; 
Vice-Admiral Georges Robert, Member of the Supreme 
Naval Council, Inspector-General of the Naval Forces 
in the Mediterranean; 
His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the Brit- 
ish Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India: 
for Great Britain and Northern Ireland and all parts of 
the British Empire which are not separate Members 
of the League of Nations: 
The Right Honourable Anthony Eden, M. C., M. P., 
His Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
The Right Honourable Viscount Monsell, G. B. E., 
First Lord of His Admiralty; 
Lieutenant-Colonel the Earl Stanhope, K. G., D. S. O., 
M. C., D. L., Parliamentary Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs; 
for the Dominion of Canada: 
The Honourable Vincent Massey, High Commissioner 
for the Dominion of Canada in London; 
for the Commonwealth of Australia: 
The Right Honourable Stanley Melbourne Bruce, 
Cc. H., M. C., High Commissioner for the Common- 
wealth of Australia in London; 
for the Dominion of New Zealand: 
The Honourable Sir Christopher James Parr, G. C. 
M. G., High Commissioner for the Dominion of 
New Zealand in London; 
for India: 
Richard Austen Butler, Esquire, M. P., Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State for India. 
Who, having communicated to one another their full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 


Part I. DEFINITIONS 
ARTICLE 1 


For the purposes of the present Treaty, the following expressions 
are to be understood in the sense hereinafter defined. 
A. Standard Displacement. 

(1) The standard displacement of a surface vessel is the dis- 
placement of the vessel, complete, fully manned, engined, and 
equipped ready for sea, including all armament and ammunition, 
equipment, outfit, provisions and fresh water for crew, miscel- 
laneous stores and implements of every description that are in- 
tended to be carried in war, but without fuel or reserve feed water 
on board. 

(2) The standard displacement of a submarine is the surface 
displacement of the vessel complete (exclusive of the water in 
non-watertight structure), fully manned, engined and equipped 
ready for sea, including all armament and ammunition, equip- 
ment, outfit, provisions for crew, miscellaneous stores and imple- 
ments of every description that are intended to be carried in war, 
but without fuel, lubricating oil, fresh water or ballast water of 
any kind on board. 

(3) The word “ton” except in the expression “metric tons” de- 
notes the ton of 2,240 lb. (1,016 kilos). 

B. Categories. 

(1) Capital Ships are surface vessels of war belonging to one of 
the two following sub-categories :— 

(a) surface vessels of war, other than aircraft carriers, aux- 
iliary vessels, or capital ships of sub-category (b), the stand- 
ard displacement of which exceeds 10,000 tons (10,160 metric 
tons) or which carry a gun with a calibre exceeding 8 in. 
(203 mm.); 

(b) surface vessels of war, other than aircraft-carriers the 
standard displacement of which does not exceed 8,000 tons 
(8,128 metric tons) and which carry a gun with a calibre 
exceeding 8 in. (203 mm.). 

(2) Aircraft-Carriers are surface vessels of war, whatever their 
displacement, designed or adapted primarily for the purpose of 
carrying and operating aircraft at sea. The fitting of a landing-on 
or flying-off deck on any vessel of war, provided such vessel has 
not been designed or adapted primarily for the purpose of carry- 
ing and operating aircraft at sea, shall not cause any vessel so 
fitted to be classified in the category of aircraft-carriers. 

The category of aircraft-carriers is divided into two sub-cate- 
gories as follows:— 

(a) vessels fitted with a flight deck, from which aircraft 
can take off, or on which aircraft can land from the air; 

(0) vessels not fitted with a flight deck as described in (a) 
above. 

(3) Light Surface Vessels are surface vessels of war other than 
aircraft-carriers, minor war vessels or auxiliary vessels, the stand- 
ard displacement of which exceeds 100 tons (102 metric toms) and 
does not exceed 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons), and which do 
not carry a gun with a calibre exceeding 8 in. (203 mm.). 
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The category of light surface vessels is divided into three sub- 
categories as follows:— 

(a) vessels which carry a gun with a calibre exceeding 
6.1 in. (155 mm.); 

(b) vessels which do not carry a gun with a calibre exceed- 
ing 6.1 in. (155 mm.) and the standard displacement of which 
exceeds 3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons); 

(c) vessels which do not carry a gun with a calibre ex- 
ceeding 6.1 in. (155 mm.) and the standard displacement of 
which does not exceed 3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons). 

(4) Submarines are all vessels designed to operate below the 
surface of the sea. 

(5) Minor War Vessels are surface vessels of war, other than 
auxiliary vessels, the standard displacement of which exceeds 100 
tons (102 metric tons) and does not exceed 2,000 tons (2,032 
metric tons), provided they have none of the following char- 
acteristics :— 

(a) mount a gun with a calibre exceeding 6.1 in. (155 mm.) 

(b) are designed or fitted to launch torpedoes; 

(c) are designed for a speed greater than twenty knots. 

(6) Auziliary Vessels are naval surface vessels the standard dis- 
placement of which exceeds 100 tons (102 metric tons), which are 
normally employed on fleet duties or as troop transports, or in 
some other way than as fighting ships, and which are not spe- 
cifically built as fighting ships, provided they have none of the 
following characteristics :— 

(a) mount a gun with a calibre exceeding 6.1 in. (155 mm.); 

(0) mount more than eight guns with a calibre exceeding 
3 in. (76 mm.); 

(c) are designed or fitted to launch torpedoes; 

(d) are designed for protection by armour plate; 

(e) are designed for a speed greater than twenty-eight knots; 

(f) are designed or adapted primarily for operating aircraft 
at sea; 

(g) mount more than two aircraft-launching apparatus. 

(7) Small Craft are naval surface vessels the standard displace- 
ment of which does not exceed 100 tons (102 metric tons). 

C. Over Age. 

Vessels of the following categories and sub-categories shall be 
deemed to be “over-age” when the undermentioned number of 
years have elapsed since completion :— 


eM a oids copra errno hiacantndirenspisunannfanteines 0 26 year 
Cp aan occas cp sincvrap in he Smee wsnieciveten conden incercercerp'comn 20 yea 


(c) Light surface vessels, sub-categories (a) and 
(d): 


(i) if laid down before 1st January, 1920_____ 16 years. 
(ii) if laid down after 3lst December, 1919___ 20 years 
(d) Light surface vessels, sub-category (c)--..---- 16 years 
CO) ila itis sin oh i eciiienasne 13 years. 


D. Month. 
The word “month” in the present Treaty with reference to a 
period of time denotes the month of thirty days. 
Part II.—LrIIraTION 
ARTICLE 2 


After the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty, no 
vessel exceeding the limitations as to displacement or armament 
prescribed by this Part of the present Treaty shall be acquired by 
any High Contracting Party or constructed by, for or within the 
jurisdiction of any High Contracting Party. 


ARTICLE 3 


No vessel which at the date of the coming into force of the pres- 
ent Treaty carries guns with a calibre exceeding the limits pre- 
scribed by this Part of the present Treaty shali, if reconstructed or 
modernised, be rearmed with guns of a greater calibre than those 
previously carried by her. 


ARTICLE 4 


(1) No capital ship shall exceed 35,000 tons (35,560 metric tons) 
standard displacement. 

(2) No capital ship shall carry a gun with a calibre exceeding 14 
in. (356 mm.); provided however that if any of the Parties to the 
Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armament signed at Washington 
on the 6th February, 1922, should fail to enter into an agreement to 
conform to this provision prior to the date of the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, but in any case not later than the ist April, 
1937, the maximum calibre of gun carried by capital ships shali be 
16 in. (406 mm.). 

(3) No capital ship of sub-category (a), the standard displace- 
ment of which is less than 17,500 tons (17,780 metric tons), shall be 
laid down or acquired prior to the 1st January, 1943. 

(4) No capital ship, the main armament of which consists of 
guns of less than 10 in. (254 mm.) calibre, shall be laid down or 
acquired prior to the Ist January, 1943. 

ARTICLE 5 


(1) No aircraft carrier shall exceed 23,000 tons (23,368 metric 
tons) standard displacement or carry a gun with a calibre exceeding 
6.1 in. (155 mm.). 

(2) If the armament of any aircraft carrier includes guns exceed- 
ing 5.25 in. (134 mm.) in calibre, the total number of guns carried 
which exceed that calibre shall not be more than ten. 

ARTICLE 6 

(1) No light surface vessel of sub-category (b) exceeding 8,000 
tons (8,128 metric tons) standard displacement, and no light sur- 
face vessel of sub-category (a) shall be laid down or acyuired prior 
to the Ist January, 1943, 
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(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph (1) above, if 
the requirements of the national security of any High Contracting 
Party are, in His opinion, materially affected by the actual or au- 
thorised amount of construction by any Power of light surface 
vessels of sub-category (b), or of light surface vessels not conform- 
ing to the restrictions of paragraph (1) above, such High Contract- 
ing Party shall, upon notifying the other High Contracting Parties 
of His intentions and the reasons therefor, have the right to lay 
down or acquire light surface vessels of sub-categories (a) and (b) 
of any standard displacement up to 10,000 tons (10,610 metric tons) 
subject to the observance of the provisions of Part III of the present 
Treaty. Each of the other High Contracting Parties shall there- 
upon be entitled to exercise the same right. 

(3) It is understood that the provisions of paragraph (1) above 
constitute no undertaking expressed or implied to continue the 
restrictions therein prescribed after the year 1942. 


ARTICLE 7 


No submarine shall exceed 2,000 tons (2,032 metric tons) standard 
displacement or carry a gun exceeding 5.1 in. (130 mm.) in calibre. 


ARTICLE 8 


Every vessel shall be rated at its standard displacement, as defined 
in Article 1A of the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE 9 


No preparations shall be made in merchant ships in time of peace 
for the installation of warlike armaments for the purpose of con- 
verting such ships into vessels of war, other than the necessary 
stiffening of decks for the mounting of guns not exceeding 6.1 in. 
(155 mm.) in calibre. 

ARTICLE 10 


Vessels which were laid down before the date of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, the standard displacement or armament 
of which exceeds the limitations or restrictions prescribed in this 
Part of the present Treaty for their category or sub-category, or 
vessels which before that date were converted to target use exclu- 
sively or retained exclusively for experimental or training purposes 
under the provisions of previous treaties, shall retain the category 
or designation which applied to them before the said date. 


Part III. ADVANCE NOTIFICATION AND EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 
ARTICLE 11 


(1) Each of the High Contracting Parties shall communicate 
every year to each of the other High Contracting Parties informa- 
tion, as hereinafter provided, regarding His annual programme for 
the construction and acquisition of all vessels of the categories 
and sub-categories mentioned in Article 12 (a), whether or not 
the vessels concerned are constructed within His own jurisdiction, 
and periodical information giving details of such vessels and of any 
alterations to vessels of the said categories or sub-categories already 
completed. 

(2) For the purposes of this and the succeeding Parts of the 
present Treaty, information shall be deemed to have reached a 
High Contracting Party on the date upon which such information is 
communicated to His Diplomatic Representatives accredited to the 
High Contracting Party by whom the information is given. 

(3) This information shall be treated as confidential until pub- 
lished by the High Contracting Party supplying it. 


ARTICLE 12 


The information to be furnished under the preceding Article in 
respect of vessels constructed by or for a High Contracting Party 
shall be given as follows; and so as to reach all the other High 
Contracting Parties within the. periods or at the times men- 
tioned :— 

(a) Within the first four months of each calendar year, the 
Annual Programme of construction of all vessels of the following 
categories and sub-categories, stating the number of vessels of each 
category or sub-category and, for each vessel, the calibre of the 
largest gun. 

The categories and sub-categories in question are:— 
Capital Ships— 
sub-category (a) 
sub-category (0b) 
Air-craft-Carriers— 
sub-category (a) 
sub-category (bd) 
Light Surface Vessels— 
sub-category (a) 
sub-category (b) 
sub-category (c) 
Submarines. 

(b) Not less than four months before the date of the laying 
of the keel, the following particulars in respect of each such 
vessel :— 

Name or designation; 

Category and sub-category; 

Standard displacement in tons and metric tons; 

Length at waterline at standard displacement; 

Extreme beam at or below waterline at standard displace- 
ment; 

Mean draught at standard displacement; 

Designed horse-power; 

Designed speed; 

Type of machinery; 

Type of fuel; 
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Number and calibre of all guns of 3 in. (76 mm.) calibre 

and above; 

Approximate number of guns of less than 3 in. (76 mm.) 

calibre; 

Number of torpedo tubes; 

Whether designed to lay mines; 

Approximate number of aircraft for which provision is to 

be made. 

(c) As soon as possible after the laying-down of the keel of 
each such vessel, the date on which it was laid. 

(ad) Within one month after the date of completion of each 
such vessel, the date of completion together with all the par- 
ticulars specified in paragraph (b) above relating to the vessel 
on completion. 

(e) Annually during the month of January, in respect of 
vessels belonging to the categories and sub-categories men- 
tioned in paragraph (a) above: 

(i) Information as to any important alterations which it 
may have proved necessary to make during the preceding 
year in vessels under construction, in so far as these altera- 
tions affect the particulars mentioned in paragraph (b) 
above. 

(ii) Information as to any important alterations made 
during the preceding year in vessels previously completed, 
in so far as these alterations affect the particulars men- 
tioned in paragraph (b) above. 

(iii) Information concerning vessels which may have been 
scrapped or otherwise disposed of during the preceding year. 
If such vessels are not scrapped, sufficient information shall 
be given to enable their new status and condition to be 
determined. 

({) Not less than four months before undertaking such 
alterations as would cause a completed vessel to come within 
one of the categories or sub-categories mentioned in paragraph 
(a) above, or such alterations as would cause a vessel to change 
from one to another of the said categories or sub-categories: 
information as to her intended characteristics as specified in 
paragraph (b) above. 

ARTICLE 13 

No vessel coming within the categories or sub-categories men- 
tioned in Article 12 (a) shall be laid down by any High Contract- 
ing Party until after the expiration of a period of four months 
both from the date on which the Annual Programme in which the 
vessel is included, and from the date on which the particulars in 
respect of that vessel prescribed by Article 12 (b), have reached 
all the other High Contracting Parties. 


ARTICLE 14 


If a High Contracting Party intends to acquire a completed or 
partially completed vessel coming within the categories or sub- 
categories mentioned in Article 12 (a), that vessel shall be de- 
clared at the same time and in the same manner as the vessels 
included in the Annual Programme prescribed in the said Article. 
No such vessel shall be acquired until after the expiration of a 
period of four months from the date on which such declaration 
has reached all the other High Contracting Parties. The particu- 
lars mentioned in Article 12 (b), together with the date on which 
the keel was laid, shall be furnished in respect of such vessel so 
as to reach all the other High Contracting Parties within one 
month after the date on which the contract for the acquisition 
of the vessel was signed. The particulars mentioned in Article 12 
(d), (e) and (f) shall be given as therein prescribed. 


ARTICLE 15 


At the time of communicating the Annual Programme pre- 
scribed by Article 12 (a), each High Contracting Party shall in- 
form all the other High Contracting Parties of all vessels included 
in His previous Annual Programmes and declarations that have 
not yet been laid down or acquired, but which it is the intention 
to lay down or acquire during the period covered by the first 
mentioned Annual Programme. 

ARTICLE 16 


If, before the keel of any vessel coming within the categories or 
sub-categories, mentioned in Article 12 (a) is laid, any important 
modification is made in the particulars regarding her which have 
been communicated under Article 12 (b), information concerning 
this modification shall be given, and the laying of the keel shall 
be deferred until at least four months after this information has 
reached all the other High Contracting Parties. 


ARTICLE 17 


No High Contracting Party shall lay down or acquire any vessel 
of the categories or sub-categories mentioned in Article 12 (a), 
which has not previously been included in His Annual Programme 
of construction or declaration of acquisition for the current year 
or in any earlier Annual Programme or declaration. 


ARTICLE 18 


If the construction, modernisation or reconstruction of any ves- 
sel coming within the categories or sub-categories mentioned in 
Article 12 (a), which is for the order of a Power not a party to the 
present Treaty, is undertaken within the jurisdiction of any High 
Contracting Party, He shall promptly inform all the other High 
Contracting Parties of the date of the signing of the contract and 
shall also give as soon as possible in respect of the vessel all the 
information mentioned in Article 12 (b), (c) and (d). 
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ARTICLE 19 


Each High Contracting Party shall give Hsts of all His minor 
war vessels and auxiliary vessels with their characteristics, as 
enumerated in Article 12 (b), and information as to the particular 
service for which they are intended, so as to reach all the other 
High Contracting Parties within one month after the date of the 
coming into force of the present treaty; and, so as to reach all the 
other High Contracting Parties within the month of January in 
each subsequent year, any amendments in the lists and changes in 
the information. 

ARTICLE 20 


Each of the High Contracting Parties shall communicate to each 
of the other High. Contracting Parties, so as to reach the latter 
within one month after the date of the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, particulars, as mentioned in Article 12 (b), of all 
vessels of the categories or sub-categories mentioned in Article 12 
(a), Which are then under construction for Him, whether or not 
such vessels are being constructed within His own jurisdiction, 
together with similar particulars relating to any such vessels then 
under construction within His own jurisdiction for a Power not a 
party to the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE 21 


(1) At the time of communicating His initial Annual Pro- 
gramme of construction and declaration of acquisition, each High 
Contracting Party shall inform each of the other High Contract- 
ing Parties of any vessels of the categories or sub-categories men- 
tioned in Article 12 (a), which have been previously authorized and 
which it is the intention to lay down or acquire during the period 
covered by the said Programme. 

(2) Nothing in this Part of the present Treaty shall prevent any 
High Contracting Party from laying down or acquiring, at any time 
during the four months following the date of the coming into 
force of the Treaty, any vessel included, or to be included, in His 
initial Annual Programme of construction or declaration of ac- 
quisition, or previously authorized, provided that the information 
prescribed by Article 12 (b) concerning each vessel shall be com- 
municated so as to reach all the other High Contracting Parties 
within one month after the date of the coming into force cf the 
present Treaty. 

(3) If the present Treaty should not come into force before the 
lst May, 1937, the initial Annual Programme of construction and 
declaration of acquisition, to be communicated under Articles 12 
(a) and 14 shall reach all the other High Contracting Parties 
within one month after the date of the coming into force of the 
present Treaty. 


Part IV. GENERAL AND SAFEGUARDING CLAUSES 
ARTICLE 22 


No High Contracting Party shall, by gift, sale or any mode of 
transfer, dispese of any of His surface vessels of war or submarines 
in such a manner that such vessel may become a surface vessel of 
war or a submarine in any foreign navy. This provision shall not 
apply to auxiliary vessels. 


ARTICLE 23 


(1) Nothing in the present Treaty shall prejudice the right of 
any High Contracting Party, in the event of loss or accidental 
destruction of a vessel, before the vessel in question has become 
over-age, to replace such vessel by a vessel of the same category 
or sub-category as soon as the particulars of the new vessel men- 
tioned in Article 12 (b) shall have reached all the other High 
Contracting Parties. 

(2) The provisions of the preceding paragraph shall also govern 
the immediate replacement, in such circumstances, of a light sur- 
face vessel of sub-category (b) exceeding 8,000 tons (8,128 metric 
tons) standard displacement, or of a light surface vessel of sub- 
category (a), before the vessel in question has become over-age, 
by a light surface vessel of the same sub-category of any standard 
displacement up to 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons). 


ARTICLE 24 


(1) If any High Contracting Party should become engaged in 
war, such High Contracting Party may, if He considers the naval 
requirements of His defence are materially affected, suspend, in so 
far as He is concerned, any or ail of the obligations of the present 
Treaty, provided that He shall promptly notify the other High 
Contracting Parties that the circumstances require such sus- 
pension, and shall specify the obligations it is considered necessary 
‘to suspend. 

(2) The other High Contracting Parties shall in such case 
promptly consult together, and shall examine the situation thus 
presented with a view to agreeing as to the obligations of the 
present Treaty, if any, which each of the said High Contracting 
Parties may suspend. Should such consultation not produce 
agreement, any of the said High Contracting Parties may suspend, 
in so far as He is concerned, any or all of the obligations of the 
present Treaty, provided that He shall prompily give notice to the 
other High Contracting Parties of the obligations which it is con- 
sidered necessary to suspend. 

(3) On the cessation of hostilities, the High Contracting Parties 
shall consult together with a view to fixing a date upon which the 
obligations of the Treaty which have been suspended shall again 
become operative, and to agreeing upon any amendments in the 
present Treaty which may be considered necessary. 
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ARTICLE 25 

(1) In the event of any vessel not in conformity with the limt- 
tations and restrictions as to standard displacement and armament 
prescribed by Articles 4, 5 and 7 of the present Treaty being 
authorised, constructed or acquired by a Power not a party to the 
present Treaty, each High Contracting Party reserves the right to 
depart if, and to the extent to which, He considers such de- 
partures necessary in order to meet the requirements of His 
national security; 

(a) during the remaining period of the Treaty, from the 
limitations and restrictions of Articles 3, 4, 5, 6 (1) and 7, and 
(bd) during the current year, from His Annual Programmes 
of construction and declarations of acquisition. 
This right shall be exercised in accordance with the following preo- 
visions :— 

(2) Any High Contracting Party who considers it necessary that 
such right should be exercised, shall notify the other High Con- 
tracting Parties to that effect, stating precisely the mature and 
extent of the proposed departures and the reasons therefor. 

(3) The High Contracting Parties shall thereupon consult to- 
gether and endeavour to reach an agreement with a view to 
reducing to a minimum the extent of the departures which may 
be made. 

(4) On the expiration of a period of three months from the date 
of the first of any notifications which may have been given under 
paragraph (2) above, each of the High Contracting Parties shall, 
subject to any agreement which may have been reached to the 
contrary, be entitled to depart during the remaining period of the 
present Treaty from the limitations and restrictions prescribed in 
Articles 3, 4, 5, 6 (1) and 7 thereof. 

(5) On the expiration of the period mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, any High Contracting Party shall be at liberty, subject 
to any agreement which may have been reached during the con- 
sultations provided for in paragraph (3) above, and on informing 
all the other High Contracting Parties, to depart from His Annual 
Programmes of construction and declarations of acquisition and 
to alter the characteristics of any vessels building or which have 
already appeared in His Programmes or declarations. 

(6) In such event, no delay in the acquisition, the laying of the 
keel, or the altering of any vessel shall be necessary by reason of 
any of the provisions of Part III of the present Treaty. The 
particulars mentioned in Article 12 (b) shall, however, be com- 
municated to all the other High Contracting Parties before the 
keels of any vessels are laid. In the case of acquisition, informa- 
tion relating to the vessel shall be given under the provisions of 
Article 14. 

ARTICLE 26 


(1) If the requirements of the national security of any High 
Contracting Party should, in His opinion, be materially affected 
by any change of circumstances, other than those provided for in 
Articles 6 (2), 24 and 25 of the present Treaty, such High Con- 
tracting Party shall have the right to depart for the current year 
from His Annual Programmes of construction and declarations of 
acquisition. The amount of construction by any Party to the 
Treaty, within the limitations and restrictions thereof, shall not, 
however, constitute a change of circumstances for the purposes of 
the present Article. The above mentioned right shall be exercised 
in accordance with the following provisions:— 

(2) Such High Contracting Party shall, if He desires to exercise 
the above mentioned right, notify all the other High Contracting 
Parties to that effect, stating in what respects He proposes to de- 
part from His Annual Programmes of construction and declarations 
of acquisition, giving reasons for the proposed departure. 

(3) The High Contracting Parties will thereupon consult to- 
gether with a view to agreement as to whether any departures are 
necessary in order to meet the situation. 

(4) On the expiration of a period of three months from the date 
of the first of any notifications which may have been given under 
paragraph (2) above, each of the High Contracting Parties shall, 
subject to any agreement which may have been reached to the 
contrary, be entitled to depart from His Annual Programmes of 
construction and declarations of acquisition, provided notice is 
promptly given to the other High Contracting Parties stating pre- 
cisely in what respects He proposes so to depart. 

(5) In such event, no delay in the acquisition, the laying of the 
keel, or the altering of any vessel shall be necessary by reason of 
any of the provisions of Part III of the present Treaty. The par- 
ticulars mentioned in Article 12 (b) shall, however, be communi- 
cated to all the other High Contracting Parties before the keels 
of any vessels are laid. In the case of acquisition, information 
relating to the vessel shall be given under the provisions of 
Article 14. 

Part V. Frnat CLAUSES 
ARTICLE 27 


The present Treaty shall remain in force until the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1942. 
ARTICLE 28 


(1) His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland will, during the last quarter of 1940, 
initiate through the diplomatic channel a consultation between the 
Governments of the Parties to the present Treaty with a view to 
holding a conference in order to frame a new treaty for the re- 
duction and limitation of naval armament. This conference shall 
take place in 1941 unless the preliminary consultations should 
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the limitation of naval armament and the exchange of information 
concerning naval construction, together with the protocol of sig- 
nature and additional protocol, signed in London on March 25, 


1936. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the treaty is quite simple. 
It contains really only two important provisions. One pro- 
vides that the contracting parties shall not construct any 
war vessels outside the present type of such vessels. Those 
types are described in the treaty. That provision is designed 
to prevent the possibility of there being invented and con- 
structed some new character of war vessel probably far more 
efficient than any comparative vessel of the present types. 

We have heard something with regard to the German 
“pocket” warship. While that particular vessel has not been 
given any special weight in considering this provision, yet it 
leads to the possibility that there may be designed and con- 
structed some vessel with armament that will be much lighter 
and yet stronger, and that there may be types of guns in- 
vented that will stand a great deal heavier charge of explo- 
sives and will therefore be able to fire a heavier charge. If 
that should take place, then exactly the same thing would 
happen as happens in industry when some inventor discovers 
a machine that is far more efficient than the similar machines 
in existence. The result is that there is a scrapping of the 
old machines and the building of the new. So it might be 
with regard to battleships and with regard to all categories 
of warships. The provision limiting until 1942 the construc- 
tion of warships to those of the present type is for the purpose 
of preventing a naval race along that line with great expense 
to all governments involved. 

In this connection I must say that there is no limitation as 
to the number of war vessels that may be constructed within 
the types, with the exception of what are known as 8-inch- 
gun cruisers. 

For that reason the treaty has a limitation of armament 
which is admittedly disappointing to those who negotiated 
the treaty and to all who favor the limitation of armaments. 
The question was, in the present condition of the world, 
particularly of Europe, whether we should have no treaty, 
not being able to get those nations to agree to a limitation 
on the quantity of armaments. The negotiators of this 
treaty felt that at least it would maintain the structure of 
a limitation of armament. 

It must be remembered that the Washington Convention 
on the Limitation of Armaments ends on the 31st of De- 
cember of this year, because under its terms, when any one 
of the high contracting parties gives 2 years’ notice of 
withdrawal from that convention, it ceases to exist the 31st 
day of December 1936 as to all contracting parties. Japan 
gave that notice in 1934, so that treaty, which did have a 
quantitative limitation, actually and absolutely expires the 
31st day of December 1936. 

In 1930 there was another convention at London on the 
imitation of armament as a supplemental treaty to the 
Washington Treaty of 1912. The 1930 treaty attempted to 
place and did place quantitative limits upon cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and submarines, which were not carried in the 
Washington Treaty; but the 1930 treaty by its terms also 
expired with the Washington Treaty on December 31, 1936. 
Therefore, we either must have this treaty which is now 
proposed, or on the 31st of December 1936 we have no 
treaty looking to any limitation of armament. 

While this treaty does not go far, it does maintain the 
thought, the principle, the desire that limitation of arma- 
ment shall be accomplished at some time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pore in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I inquire of the Senator if this treaty does 
not tie the hands of only Great Britain and the United 
States—and may I say parenthetically that Great Britain is 
one of our best friends—and leaves Italy, Japan, and Ger- 
many free to embark upon a navalistic policy which might 
upset our plans and injure our policies and militate against 
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@ universal treaty? When I say “universal” I mean a treaty 
among all the powers after the present treaty shall have 
expired. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is not the opinion of the Senator 
from Nevada, because in the very nature of things and for 
the very reasons the Senator from Utah has suggested it 
was essential to place in this treaty a clause that if by rea- 
son of any of the powers outside of this treaty continuing 
with building to any extent that threatened the national se- 
curity of either of those powers in its opinion alone, it should 
have the right immediately to release itself from all limita- 
tions under this treaty simply by giving notice to the other 
high contracting parties of such fact and stating to what 
extent it felt it was necessary for it to depart from such 
limitation. 

Then it is provided that, one government having done 
that, the other high contracting parties have the same right, 
if they see fit, to release themselves from any or all limita- 
tions under the treaty. Therefore, of course, the success of 
this treaty to the narrow extent to which it goes, in the long 
run depends on whether other governments outside of the 
treaty feel the necessity and the desire to conform to the 
limitations provided therein. 

As I said, in the condition of the world at this time it was 
impossible to limit the number of ships that should be built. 
Let us take Japan, for instance. Japan has refused to enter 
into this treaty because at the time of the negotiating the 
treaty Japan insisted that it should contain a provision with 
regard to quantitative construction, and that that provision 
should guarantee to Japan a top limit the same as for the 
United States and Great Britain. As was testified before 
our committee by Admiral Standley and Mr. Davis, to grant 
a top limit to Japan, taking into consideration the territory 
she had to defend by comparison with the territory Great 
Britain and the United States would have to defend, her top 
limit would in reality grant a superiority to Japan and, 
therefore could not be inserted in the treaty. 

Coming back to the question of whether some other coun- 
try refuses to accept such limitation. If it does exceed the 
treaty limit, then the whole treaty fails. Let us take Japan 
and see what might happen. Why should not Japan adhere 
to this treaty? She gave her reasons for not adhering to 
the treaty previously because she demanded an equal top 
limit. This treaty has no reference whatever to a top limit. 
It has no reference to a limitation as to the numbers of 
ships except that they be limited as to type. 

Japan may now adhere to this treaty unless she wants to 
start on a race of discovery and invention in the building of 
new types of destructive naval vessels, or unless she is un- 
willing to do what the treaty provides the contracting parties 
shall do, and that is at the beginning of every year to give 
4 months’ notice of the entire naval program of that coun- 
try, the types of ships intended to be constructed, tonnage, 
displacement, and character of armaments. Of course, if 
Japan or France or Italy should desire to be secretive with 
regard to these matters, then we could not expect her to 
adhere to this treaty. If she has no objection to that pro- 
vision, then all these countries would adhere to the treaty, 
because we really place only two limitations upon them: 
No. 1, that they will not build outside of present types; no. 2, 
that they will give to each other full information in advance 
every year of the types of ships, the number of ships, arma- 
ment, and so forth, which they intend to construct. 

I see a great advantage in that. I think it is of more 
advantage than anything else in the treaty. I understand 
the danger of a naval race through new discoveries, but the 
thing which causes more suspicion, more uneasiness, more 
hasty action with regard to naval building, is false informa- 
tion with regard to other navies. Japan hears, fer instance, 
that we are going to build four new battleships or eight new 
8-inch cruisers. We hear the same thing with regard to her. 
We know it is not true with regard to ourselves. We do not 
know whether it is true with regard to a foreign country. 
Most countries can find out what we are doing. Under our 
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have shown that the holding of such a conference at that time 
would not be desirable or practicable. 

(2) In the course of the consultation referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, views shall be exchanged in order to determine 
whether, in the light of the circumstances then prevailing and the 
experience gained in the interval in the design and construction 
of capital ships, it may be possible to agree upon a reduction in 
the standard displacement or calibre of guns of capital ships to 
be constructed under future annual programmes and thus, if 
possible, to bring about a reduction in the cost of capital ships. 


ARTICLE 29 


None of the provisions of the present Treaty shall constitute a 
precedent for any future treaty. 


ARTICLE 30 


(1) The present Treaty shall be ratified by the Signatory Powers 
in accordance with their respective constitutional methods, and 
the instruments of ratification shall be deposited as soon as pos- 
sible with His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
which will transmit certified copies of all the procés-verbaur of 
the deposits of ratifications to the Governments of the said 
Powers and of any country on behalf of which accession has been 
made in accordance with the provisions of Article 31. 

(2) The Treaty shall come into force on the Ist January, 1937, 
provided that by that date the instruments of ratification of all 
the said Powers shall have been deposited. If all the above-men- 
tioned instruments of ratification have not been deposited by the 
lst January, 1937, the Treaty shall come into force so soon there- 
after as these are all received. 


ARTICLE 31 


(1) The present Treaty shall, at any time after this day’s date, 
be open to accession on behalf of any country for which the 
Treaty for the Limitation and Reduction of Naval Armament was 
signed in London on the 22nd April, 1930, but for which the 
present Treaty has not been signed. The instrument of accession 
shall be deposited with His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, which will transmit certified copies of the procés- 
verbauz of the deposit to the Governments of the Signatory 
Powers and of any country on behalf of which accession has been 
made. 

(2) Accessions, if made prior to the date of the coming into 
force of the Treaty, shall take effect on that date. If made after- 
wards, they shall take effect immediately. 

(3) If accession should be made after the date of the coming 
into force of the Treaty, the following information shall be given 
by the acceding Power so as to reach all the other High Con- 
tracting Parties within one month after the date of accession :— 

(a) The initial Annual Programme of construction and declara- 
tion of acquisition, as bed by Articles 12 (a) and 14, re- 
lating to vessels already authorised, but not yet laid down or 
acquired, belonging to the categories or sub-categories mentioned 
in Article 12 (a). 

(b) A list of the vessels of the above-mentioned categories or 
sub-categories completed or acquired after the date of the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, stating particulars 
of such vessels as specified in Article 12 (b), together with 
similar particulars relating to any such vessels which have 
been constructed within the jurisdiction of the acceding Power 
after the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
for a Power not a party thereto. 

(c) Particulars, as specified in Article 12 (bd), of all vessels 
of the categories or sub-categories above-mentioned which are 
then under construction for the acceding Power, whether or 
not such vessels are being constructed within His own juris- 
diction, together with similar particulars relating to any such 
vessels then under construction within His jurisdiction for a 
Power not a party to the present Treaty. 

(d) Lists of all minor war vessels and auxiliary vessels with 
their characteristics and information concerning them, as pre- 
scribed by Article 19. 

(4) Each of the High Contracting Parties shall reciprocally fur- 
nish to the Government of any country on behalf of which acces- 
sion is made after the date of the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, the information specified in paragraph (3) above, so as 
to reach that Government within the period therein mentioned. 

(5) Nothing in Part III of the present Treaty shall prevent an 
acceding Power from laying down or acquiring, at any time during 
the four months following the date of accession, any vessel in- 
cluded, or to be included, in His initial Annual Programme of con- 
struction or declaration of acquisition, or previously authorised, 
provided that the information prescribed by Article 12 (b) con- 
cerning each vessel shall be communicated so as to reach all the 
other High Contracting Parties within one month after the date of 
accession. 

ARTICLE 32 


The present Treaty, of which the French and English texts shall 
both be equally authentic, shall be deposited in the Archives of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland which will transmit certified copies thereof 
to the Governments of the countries for which the Treaty for the 
Limitation and Reduction of Naval Armament was signed in Lon- 
don on the 22nd April, 1930. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Treaty and have affixed thereto their seals. 
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Done in London the 25th day of March, nineteen hundred and 


thirty-six. 
[SEAL] NorMan H. Davis 
[szaL] WILuiaM H. STANDLEY 
[SEAL] CHARLES CORBIN 
[sEaL] Roeert G. 
[SEAL] ANTHONY EDEN 
[SEAL] MONSELL 
[SEAL] STANHOPE 
[sEaL] VINCENT MASSEY 
[SEAL] S. M. Bruce 
[SEAL] C. J. Parr 
[szaL] R. A. BUTLER 


Protocot oF SIGNATURE 
At the moment of signing the Treaty bearing this day’s date, the 
undersigned, duly authorised to that effect by their respective 
Governments, have agreed as follows :— 

1. If, before the coming into force of the above-mentioned 
Treaty, the naval construction of any Power, or any change of 
circumstances, should appear likely to render undesirable the 
coming into force of the Treaty in its present form, the Powers 
on behalf of which the Treaty has been signed will consult as 
to whether it is desirable to modify any of its terms to meet 
the situation thus presented. 

2. In the event of the Treaty not coming into force on the 
ist January, 1937, the above-mentioned Powers will, as a tem- 
porary measure, promptly communicate to one another, after 
the laying down, acquisition or completion of any vessels in the 
categories or sub-categories mentioned in Article 12 (a) of the 
Treaty, the information detailed below concerning all such 
vessels laid down between the ist January, 1937 and the date 
of the coming into force of the Treaty, provided, however, that 
this obligation shall not continue after Ist July, 1937:— 

Name or designation; 

Classification of the vessel; 

Standard displacement in tons and metric tons; 

Principal dimensions at standard displacement, namely 

me at waterline and extreme beam at or below water- 
ie; 

Mean draught at standard displacement; 

Calibre of the largest gun. 

3. The present Protocol, of which the Prench and English 
texts shall both be equally authentic, shall come into force on 
this day’s date. It shall be deposited in the archives of His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland which will transmit certified copies 
thereof to the Governments of the countries for which the 
Treaty for the Limitation and Reduction of Naval Armament 
was signed in London on the 22nd April, 1930. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Protocol and have affixed thereto their seals. 
Done in London the 25th day of March, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-six. 
Norman H. Davis 
WILLIAM H. STANDLEY 
CHARLES CORBIN 
RosertT G. 
ANTHONY EDEN 
MONSELL 
STANHOPE 
VINCENT MASSEY 
8S. M. Bruce 
C. J. Parr 
R. A. BUTLER 


ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL 


The undersigned Plenipotentiaries express the hope that the 
system of Advance Notification and Exchange of Information will 
be continued by international agreement after the expiration of 
the Treaty bearing this day’s date, and that it may be possible in 
any future Treaty to achieve some further measure of reduction in 
naval armament. 

Done in London the 25th day of March, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-six. 

Norman H. Davis 
Wit11aM H. STANDLEY 


Mr. PITTMAN. I offer the resolution of ratification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution of ratification 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring there- 
in), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive F, Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, a treaty for 
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with the limitations as to airplane carriers and battleships, 
and they have all done that so far. 

Now I come to one other point. 

There is provided in this treaty a naval holiday on what 
we ordinarily call 8-inch-gun cruisers. The kind of vessel in 
contemplation is defined a little differently here, but it means 
that. Until 1943 there will be no more building by the 
high contracting parties of 8-inch-gun cruisers. There will 
be no limitation, however, on the smaller cruisers under 8,000 
tons and carrying 6-inch guns or less. » 

I asked the direct question of Admiral Standley why it 
was that we had agreed to this naval holiday. “Well,” he 
said, “because we do not want any more 8-inch-gun cruisers. 
We may need some more 6-inch-gun cruisers.” And he 
gave as another reason for it the fact that we have obtained 
the tonnage in 8-inch-gun cruisers provided under the Lon- 
don agreement of 1930, including the ships that are building 
and the keels that are laid down. In other words, we shall 
have either built or building by the 31st of December 1936 
our 18 cruisers. Further, neither Great Britain nor Japan 
has exceeded the limit of their 8-inch-gun cruisers provided 
in the 1930 treaty. Admiral Standley stated to us very 
frankly that when they went over to London in 1934 for the 
purpose of negotiating the present treaty, and found it im- 
possible, at that time their naval board had given consid- 
eration to this question. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Nevada another question. As I understand, the 
three Governments of France, Great Britain, and the United 
States are agreeing to this treaty? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is true. 

Mr. GERRY. Under the treaty they have to state, 4 
months in advance in each year, what their building program 
is. Suppose another nation not signatory to the treaty 
should, in the middle of the year, start a very heavy building 
program. Would we be bound to continue on the program 
we had outlined? 

Mr. PITTMAN. What we would do then would be to turn 
to the treaty, in which the Senator will find provisions that 
at any time such occasion arises as the Senator suggests, 
either one of the contracting parties may, by simply notify- 
ing the others of such a fact and to what extent it desires 
to depart, immediately depart from it as it sees fit. 

I was speaking of the 8-inch-gun cruisers. In 1935 our 
representatives again went over to London for the purpose of 
negotiating a treaty. They went back in 1936 after having 
gone over the whole problem with the Department of State 
and with the General Naval Board here. The General Naval 
Board had determined before our representatives went to 
London in 1936 that we did not want any more 8-inch-gun 
cruisers until 1942 if we could keep the other nations from 
building such cruisers; but if the others start to building such 
cruisers, then out of necessity we will have to build vessels of 
that type. We limit ourselves solely on the theory that the 
other nations will not build that kind of vessels. 

Admiral Standley said that he had changed his opinion 
with regard to the efficiency of the 8-inch-gun cruisers in 
every case; that he had charge of the 8-inch-gun cruiser 
fleet at one time, and from his experience with it he had 
found that certain naval work had to be done which could 
not be done as effectively with the 8-inch-gun cruiser as with 
the small cruiser, such as a 6-inch-gun cruiser, particularly 
inshore work and in shallow waters. At one time, before he 
had personal charge of these cruisers, he had had the idea 
that 8-inch-gun cruisers could perform the work of 6-inch- 
gun cruisers, and, of course, with more ‘ficiency. 

Mr. President, I feel that this statement covers the sub- 
stance of the treaty. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is recalled that at the time of the 
London Naval Conference the subject matter which the Sena- 
tor is now discussing was quite an issue, Great Britain insist- 
ing on stopping the construction of 8-inch-gun cruisers, our 
naval experts insisting that the 8-inch-gun cruiser was pecu- 
liarly adapted to our needs. 
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The fact is that the naval authorities now recognize that a 
well-balanced navy may require an additional number of 
6-inch-gun cruisers, and that there are certain kinds of 
service which the 6-inch-gun cruiser can perform better than 
it can be performed by the 8-inch-gun cruiser. 

We have now 18 such cruisers, as I remember, to 15 for 
Great Britain, and we would not build any more even if we 
had liberty under the treaty to do so. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is correct. Admiral Standley 
said we would not build any more prior to 1942 unless other 
nations started building, and therefore he hoped they would 
not build any more. It might be necessary for us to have 
some additional 6-inch-gun cruisers, or, if some nation like 
Great Britain, by reason of its shore lines, desired more 
6-inch-gun cruisers than we had, we might make up the 
difference in airplane carriers or something we needed more. 
The whole theory was, however, that the other nations would 
not, unless they were forced to do so, build any more, so far 
as they could avoid it. They had an agreement that they 
would actually try to hold down construction of ships of the 
present type, battleships and big cruisers. That is as far as 
the convention could possibly go. 

I believe the Senator from Utah has stepped out of the 
Chamber. He wanted to krow whether or not this treaty 
did not place the United States and the other contracting 
parties at a disadvantage with those governments which do 
not sign the treaty, by enabling them to obtain notice as to 
what we were doing, and those governments not giving us 
notice as to what they were doing. 

The notice provided for in the treaty is a mutual and con- 
fidential notice, not a public notice. It is a notice from one 
contracting power to another contracting power. It is not 
to be published to the world.? It is to be private information. 

I say that secret informatipn on the part of some govern- 
ments gives an advantage. Secret information on the part 
of our Government never givés us any advantage, because by 
reason of our habits and cystoms we do not keep things 
secret, and we do not seek the secrets of other nations. 

The form of notice provided, this form of publicity with 
regard to a naval building p$cgram, in my opinion, is one of 
the best things that could jsossibly be adopted to prevent 
naval races. 

Senators have transcripts; of the hearings before them, 
containing the testimony of «Mr. Davis and the testimony of 
Admiral Standley. Admira® Standley testified before the 
committee, and brought contiction to all of us that he would 
not allow anything to go int the treaty, with his knowledge, 
which could in the slightestsdegree be against the interests 
of our Government. He sai there never was a time when he 
did not consult the naval Poard in the United States with 
regard to any material thin’ before he considered including 
it in any tentative treaty. 

For the reasons I have sted, I feel that our country has, 
in this treaty, as strong prgétection as could be given it by 
our naval board. I think téiis is a step in the right direc- 
tion in an attempt to preverst the building of any more large 
cruisers at the present time I think it is a step in the right 
direction in an effort to ke§p one nation from threatening 
some other nation by a sur}grise movement. 

I note that the Senator from Utah has now returned to 
the Chamber. I will repeaf to him that the notice we pro- 
vide for is notice to signatofies of the treaty, and not to the 
public. No one would get finy information as to what we 
were doing in regard to ourfprogram 4 months hence, except 
the contracting powers. Bgit, as I have said before, as far 
as the United States is corg@:erned, we have never been able 
to conceal anything, and hve never tried to. We rarely try 
to find out anything any ojner nation is doing in regard to 
its naval program until aft#r it is completed. 

In the opinion of the coi4.mittee, this treaty is one of the 
best things we could havegn the way of an agreement be- 
tween the nations, one of fhe fairest agreements to us. At 
least, we are maintaining tge spirit of peace among nations; 
we are not allowing all tred:ies with regard to the limitation 
of armaments to die. Weare keeping the spirit alive, as 


attenuated as it is. We @re entering into a treaty which 
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system of government, having a very small intelligence de- 
partment, very much smaller than any other government 
with regard to espionage in foreign countries, we are the 
last to find out what other governments are doing. 

If, for instance, some foreign country which feels that it 
may have a naval race with us should enter this treaty, in 
which it promises to give us at the beginning of every year, 
as we do to it in the case of our Navy, a full exposition with 
regard to its navy and its plans for next year, and we 
should find that that country was laying down an extraor- 
dinary number of capital ships, a very large number of 
battleships and cruisers, at least it would give us the oppor- 
tunity of going to that government and saying, “Here, why 
start this naval race? Why attempt to increase your large 
cruisers by five or six and your battleships by three? If you 
do, it is absolutely inevitable that the United States will do 
the same thing. We have all the resources you have, and 
you cannot accomplish anything by attempting that charac- 
ter of naval race”; and in most cases, I think, in the 4 
months’ time that there would be to consider that matter, 
it would have a very beneficial effect in keeping down naval 
races, 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. GERRY. I should like to ask the Senator if the 
nation laying down the ships has to give that information 
when she first lays them down or each year, stating the 
progress of the ships. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In the first place, they must give notice 


at the beginning of the year, or at whatever time they make 
out their budgets; and that notice must be given 4 months 
in advance of laying down any keel under that program. 
Mr. GERRY. Then, are they to report the next year, 4 
months in advance, how far the vessel has progressed? 
Mr. PITTMAN. They are, because each year they are to 
make a full report as to their ships, the ages of the ships, 


replacements, and new ships. 

Mr. GERRY. And when they will be launched or how 
far their construction has progressed? 

Mr. PITTMAN. From the list of information required in 
the treaty, I take it that that information would have to 
be given. In fact, the questionnaire is set out in detail in 
the treaty, which undoubtedly would require that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Would it be fair to say that the 
only conclusive and definite obligation under the treaty 
upon any signatory is the obligation to which the Senator 
now refers respecting exchange of information; that other- 
wise, under justified circumstances, there is always an 
escape clause in respect to every other obligation? Would 
that be a fair statement? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should say “yes.” I should say that 
the clause in the treaty which allows each one of the gov- 
ernments to determine for itself if and when it thinks its 
national security is threatened by the act of some other 
government, would permit it, upon stating those facts to 
the other high contracting parties and stating to what ex- 
tent it desires to depart from these limitations, to do so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. This is somewhat a repetition of what I said 
a moment ago. Notwithstanding the very able and fair 
presentation made by the Senator from Nevada, it seems 
to me that we are tying the hands of the two large nations 
of the world which most desire peace; namely, the United 
States and Great Britain. We are placing, so to speak, 
our cards upon the table, and telling Germany and Italy 
and Japan just exactly what we are going to do in the 
matter of naval construction. They are not telling any- 
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body else. They will utilize any information we make avail- 
able to them for their advantage and for the disadvantage, 
particularly, of Great Britain, if not of the United States. 

It seems to me that unless Japan and Italy and Germany 
are parties to this treaty—and I assume that they would 
not join—we are placing ourselves, as well as Great Britain, 
at more or less of a disadvantage. 

I shall be very glad to have the Senator explain that 
matter a little further, because it seems to me that the treaty 
is not founded upon a proper recognition of the rights of 
the United States and of Great Britain. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, it was testified before our 
committee by Admiral Standley and by Mr. Davis that there 
were parties to the London agreement and also to the Wash- 
ington Treaty who were unwilling to have governments out- 
side of those treaties enter into this treaty. In other words, 
the negotiation of this treaty was called in accordance with 
the Washington Naval Limitations Treaty; and it provided 
that it should be called among the parties to the Washington 
or London Naval Treaties. At the present time there are 
some governments which are not parties to the 1930 London 
Treaty, which treaty placed limitations upon the numbers 
and tonnage of cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, which 
were parties to the Washington Treaty. They were unwill- 
ing, for instance, to have such other governments taken into 
the negotiations; but they hoped, as the testimony shows, 
to bring about joining in these treaties by the very govern- 
ments the Senator now speaks of through bilateral treaties. 

It is very easily conceivable that some party to this treaty 
would not desire to treat at the present time with some of 
the governments the Senator has in mind, by reason of a view 
that they hold with regard to actions of such governments 
with regard to certain other treaties. Nevertheless, none of 
them would object, possibly, to the United States or Great 
Britain entering into a bilateral treaty covering exactly the 
same subjects that are covered in this treaty with any govern- 
ment in the world. So they are hopeful of bringing into this 
treaty eventually all of those governments and states through 
bilateral treaties. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not ask this question by way of con- 
troversy, but in view of the history of competitive naval 
building in the past, just how far may we rely upon any infor- 
mation given us by another nation as to what it is actually 
doing? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That depends exactly on how far the 
Senator feels we have been deceived in the past. 

Mr. BORAH. Ido not know that we have been deceived. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Ido not know. It is very difficult for me 
to say how far we can rely on those matters. I am not able 
to say, for many governments seem to hold it honorable to 
violate a treaty if such act is in their interest; but I doubt 
if any government would misrepresent a fact under a treaty 
while a party thereto. 

Mr. BORAH. Ido not know that it is an argument against 
the treaty, because perhaps it is the very best that can be 
done. I know of no way to remedy it, but when we consider 
the naval competitive building which took place between 
Germany and Great Britain prior to the World War we know 
that there was positively and affirmatively deception upon 
both sides. It is true there was no treaty, but in all prob- 
ability under similar circumstances a treaty would not make 
much difference. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There has been some compliance with 
some of our treaties. We recollect that the Washington 
Limitation of Armaments Treaty had no limitation as to 
quantity except upon what were called capital ships or battle- 
ships at that time and airplane carriers. As I recollect, that 
was all. There was no limitation on cruisers of 10,000 tons 
or less, and there was no limitation upon submarines, and 
there was no limitation upon airplanes. All that any govern- 
ment had to do to comply with that treaty was to comply 
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will exist until 1942, one based on the broad principles of 
full and complete notice to each of the signatory powers, 
providing plenty of time for discussion of any proposed 
program before the keels of the vessels shall be laid. 

Mr. President, to my mind this treaty will do much in the 
future toward the limitations of navies. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have listened to the able 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pittman], the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, ably present 
the matter which naturally we reviewed as the testimony 
was given us before the committee as basis for ratification 
of the treaty. The treaty before us in many respects con- 
fessedly does not meet the aspirations of the committee, of 
the Navy Department, or of our citizens. The question con- 
fronting us is how far its contents justify us in adopting it. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate that the past history of 
treaties, and of the dealings of the signatory parties to 
treaties, have not much encouraged us to attach great weight 
to the fidelity of treaties or of the methods in which they 
have been administered. We do not indulge in mere meta- 
phor of speech when we may say that the vitality of a treaty 
can best be described as something not more durable than a 
decree carved upon a snowbank by the point of a sunbeam, 
so melting and evanescent it ever develops. 

Yet we have in this treaty, sir, a lesson which I trust may 
serve as a guide in future dealings with foreign nations. 

At a moment such as that to which the able chairman of 
the committee has referred, a crisis such as the condition of 
the world presents, when we all note the nations at the 
throats of each other, and those who formerly pledged 
friendship now in open league of death against each other, 
and seemingly pledged to any policy of utter demolition of 
their people and destruction of their nation, it is well that 
some evidence be given on the part of nations such as our 
own of a desire to fix and pursue some other method that 
may lead to some different result. 

Mr. President, I wonder if Senators have had time to con- 
template that this is the first gesture of confidence and 
friendship that has passed between our Nation and the 
nations formerly designated in the World War as its rivals 
since the war ceased and the treaty which we speak of as 
the affair of the peace of Versailles was consummated. If 
this shall serve as a revival of faith between nations, with- 
out which civilization would lapse, if not descend to a bar- 
baric depth; if it shall serve to bring us back, sir, to where, 
in something of the spirit of brotherhood of man, we may be 
assured of a new life of confidence among nations and 
respect for the will and honor of mankind, that which shall 
have been achieved and agreed on such terms is its own 
reward. If it is conferred on such basis that it may be 
executed faithfully, we shall have achieved handsomely. 

There is in the treaty at present before us, sir, a method 
which, if followed and pursued by other nations, may lead 
to the way of peace, and may inaugurate a system, sir, of 
friendships among these nations that may prevent in after 
days that crash of nations and that demolition of mankind 
which we designate as war. We have given to the world 
in the little substance now before us an evidence that the 
United States of America seeks some method by which every 
discussion may be in the atmosphere of friendship and every 
result lead and tend to peace. If this treaty offers that, sir, 
as an example and tenders it as something of an emblem for 
guidance in future courses, we shall then have had much 
compensation in general result, if lacking it may be in some 
detail that we may have sought. 

Mr. President, let us be frank to say that the treaty does 
not consummate what was the highest wish of those con- 
nected with it—the limitation of armament. There is noth- 
ing in the treaty that assures our fellow citizens that by its 
operations and its automatic conclusions we shall save our 
people from the expense of the heavy and multiplied bur- 
dens of war; but as we enter the portals of hope and move 
through the mansion of desires we may reach the end of 
the multiplication of force as a method of settling the dis- 
putes of mankind. We, at least, sir, may be said to infuse 
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some trust for a nobler course. Mr. President, this treaty 
adventures upon that policy. For myself, let it be said, un- 
kind as seems to be the utterance, that I do not attach 
much weight to the promise of what will be done for us in 
the future, either as imparting accurate information or as 
deterring and obstructing future destructions. The very 
provisions of the treaty in utter frankness, as well as the 
conduct of the past of nations, display and disclose to our 
country how little we may rely upon the mere written prom- 
ise made to us by other nations, especially by that which we 
call a compact or treaty. However, if the relationship dis- 
closed in the making of this document, and that which at 
present governs us in the dealings with the signatory na- 
tions, can give us confidence so that by virtue of that rela- 
tionship we shall have something upon which in the future 
we may depend, then, sir, that of itself is a security that 
rewards our ratification of this treaty. 

Mr. President, there is a view to the treaty, however, 
which appeals to me in a very individual manner. I have, 
with the consent of the Senate, and oftentimes at the ex- 
pense, perchance, of its patience, intruded the question of 
the debts which foreign nations owe us. Fourteen billions 
of dollars are long owing and are due upon this day. Such 
treatment of default and faithfulness to this, our America, 
must by all honor be deplored, and Senators who have gath- 
ered to hear me now have, many of them, joined in protest 
against that treatment of our Nation by these, our debtors. 

Fortunately, we are able to point to the fact that it is 
some of our debtors—I may say the principal debtors—who 
have joined in the present arrangement which we speak of 
as a treaty. The demonstration of their intent to har- 
monize with us upon the courses of nations, and the indica- 
tion of willingness on their part to come to terms which in 
some degree will be mutually satisfactory to us all, serves 
to promote good will, and is of itself a prospect, as I see it, 
of better things in the future. 

We are on the eve, as I behold it, of some arrangement 
looking to a satisfactory adjustment of the foreign debts. 
I cannot, from the spirit shown, see ahead of me the com- 
plete payment of the debts. I cannot anticipate from late 
events the discharge of the debts in money. However, I see 
in the ratification of this treaty the immediate prospect of 
some new relation looking to the discharge of the obligation 
in some manner which this country can accept and which 
will revive our confidence in these, our debtors, and will 
return them to confidence in and friendship with ourselves, 
their creditors. 

Mr. President, we have observed the conduct of nations 
abroad. May I be so bold, sir, even at the expense of an 
expressed vanity, to say that my efforts here in this body, 
in the Senate, joined to the support of eminent Sen- 
ators on both sides of this Chamber, have served to arouse 
the world to note the wrong which was being done our 
Nation and to recount the injustices of certain nations to- 
ward us and the manifest frauds which we felt they were 
perpetrating upon us. These evidences have done a great 
deal to move our debtors to reflect that they were on the 
eve of losing the respect of mankind and that of the whole 
earth, which had witnessed how in their travail and in the 
hour of their despair and when threatened with helpless- 
ness and death this Nation came to their rescue, without 
which there would have been no refuge and through which 
alone they were preserved. 

Surely these debtor nations could not fail to see that all 
the world beheld that truth; and apparently it was this that 
has shamed these nations in their attitude of ignoring the 
debts and by their conduct defying the efforts on the part 
of this land to collect its just claims. 

Thus we gather, sir, that in France the leader of the So- 
cialists, Mr. Blum, and the leader of the joint front, Mr. Her- 
riot, make an issue before their people in behalf of the pay- 
ment or adjustment of the debts due the United States. Each 
in revealing spirit calls attention to the benefits to be gained 
by the new friendship between these lands. Each urges that 
their nation discharge their obligations in such a manner as 
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to meet the approval of this their friend. To use the words 
of one of the French statesmen in Paris, “Where would this 
country have been,” says he, as his words echo out to the 
multitude which he confronts, “Where would this country 
have been were it not for the friendship of the United 
States?” 

And now, sir, we are pleased to note that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Chamberlain, of England, at his coun- 
try home only on the Saturday which has just passed, had 
occasion to remark this hope, to use his exact phrase as 
given us in the cables, that— 

Something may be done again to bring us closer together with 
the United States, and that the United States would no longer 
doubt the fairness on the part of England or question the honor 
of her officials. 

Mr. President, there is no desire on the part of this Gov- 
ernment to divorce itself from the friendship of other na- 
tions worthy of our friendship. Indeed, there is willingness 
cn our part to do that which will make us worthy of their 
continued confidence. We know, sir, that in England, where 
heretofore they have refused to acknowledge the debt in their 
budget in anywise whatever, or to pay any of its interest in 
the past, there comes forth the statement that though they 
need all their present cash for their defenses in the construc- 
tion of armament, and for such other reasons as they have 
pointed out, still their will is to find a way, apart from that 
of the past, by which other obligations may be met, this 
meaning the debts due the United States. 

Mr. President, I have noted since these observations were 
made that one of England’s great spokesmen, speaking 
through one of her other statesmen, says that it was not 
their intent to take from the shelf what had been previously 
considered and disposed of—the hope of any land to pay 
money, or, to use his word, lest I do him injustice, “gold.” 

Here I take the liberty of returning to my first expression 
on this subject, and I hope the honorable Members of the 
Senate will indulge me when I refer to it. It is evident to 
my mind, sir, that there is a proposition now before our 
Government, and I may be pardoned if I assert that I have 
reason to know that it takes on a concrete form, whereby 
small bonds may be issued by our debtors, and thus there 
may be a circulation of securities which may be passed from 
generation to generation in our own land, and which assure 
a compensation and contribution on our debts due, the 
nature of which our people can wholeheartedly accept. 

In addition thereto there may be, and I dare say and assert 
there should be, some arrangement concerning interchanges 
of treaties of trade. We speak of them, sir, as reciprocal 
treaties. I do not in principle concur with them all. I be- 
long rather to that school of men called Democrats who be- 
lieve in the doctrine of necessary protection by an adjusted 
tariff instead of a profitable and monopoly tariff. However, 
I feel in connection with and following this treaty that there 
will come forth some suggestion that will bring to our people 
materials and goods of a kind that we do not produce suffi- 
cient for ourselves, and in that respect another form of con- 
tribution and payment to be added, which, taken all in all, 
let me conclude, is evidence of a further and new revival of 
mutual confidence between nations, and a return once again 
to the standard where they will deal with each other on the 
basis of national pride and international honor. 

Mr. President, I can but say, sir, that I am greatly in- 
terested in this subject upon a phase so personal that I 
should not disguise it before this body. I should wish to 
see brought about some settlement respecting the debts due 
the United States by foreign governments so the proceeds 
could at once be applied to the demand of taxes that are 
soon to be laid upon our people out of the necessity of 
conditions of which we are all aware. I feel that the ad- 
justments, as I understand them, in prospect, even if I am 
mistaken, to a great degree, if not wholly, will contribute 
heavily to ameliorate these taxes and relieve our people of 
great burdens which just now shadow them. Some of our 
people are suffering fear; some are taught that they have a 
burden approaching that would crush them; some, not 
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realizing the limitations that will be provided, feel, never- 
theless, that it is an offense to put this burden of taxes 
upon them, however great the necessity that justifies it. 
Therefore, sir, let me not withhold that my anxiety as to 
the debts takes on two forms, one of which is my constant 
insistence that they be paid in some form or adjusted to 
some sum as a matter of justice to us. The other is my 
desire that the money come forth early, in order that it may 
be applied to the obligations of this Government, and rescue 
it from putting further weight of taxation upon the shoul- 
ders of our own people. 

Mr. President, the Senate has indulged me at greater 
length than I expected to impose upon it. I have now but 
this to say, sir: This treaty, while not serving all that I 
desire, is better than many ever hoped for. It is an ex- 
pression antagonistic to old hostilities and envy and indica- 
tive of a kindly spirit of a welcoming brotherhood. It grati- 
fies me to say that we may give it our approval on this basis 
as a lesson for other governments dealing with us and deal- 
ing with other nations in the world. Here it is that we have 
entered upon an era where, sitting around the table as 
friends, we may admonish the world, in the words of the 
great Cardinal Richelieu: 

Take away the sword; states can be saved without it. 


I gratify myself in supporting the motion of the able 
chairman of the committee for ratification of the treaty; and 
I thank the Senate for its indulgence. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to make a very 
brief statement with respect to the treaty. My observations 
will be more in the nature of an analysis of the treaty and 
particularly as to how it leaves the problem of interna- 
tional naval disarmament. 

Mr. President, the naval treaty, which is now before 
the Senate for ratification, is an agreement with respect 
to naval armaments entered into between representatives 
of Great Britain, France, and the United States at the 
naval conference held in London from December 7, 1935, to 
March 25, 1936. 

In considering this treaty we should recall the fact that 
the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922 and the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930 both expire on December 31, 1936. 

The London Treaty contained a mandatory provision re- 
quiring the holding of a conference during the year 1935 of 
the representatives of governments who were signatories to 
that treaty. Also the denunciation of the Washington Treaty 
by Japan required a conference on that treaty as provided 
in its terms. 

Attending the conference, in addition to the three coun- 
tries who signed the treaty now before the Senate for ratifi- 
cation, were Japan and Italy. The representatives of these 
countries did not join in signing this treaty. It will be re- 
called that Japan withdrew from the conference because the 
other countries refused to agree to her demands for naval - 
parity with Great Britain and the United States. Repre- 
sentatives of Italy remained and participated in the confer- 
ence until the end. Though the representatives of Italy did 
not sign the treaty, it is understood that the technical fea- 
tures of the treaty are acceptable. Undoubtedly the Ethio- 
pian war was a factor in preventing Italy from attaching her 
signature to the treaty at the time. 

Naturally the Senate is interested in knowing just what 
this treaty does, not necessarily the details of naval arma- 
ments that are permitted or curtailed but the fundamental 
question of whether or not the treaty is moving in the direc- 
tion of further naval armament limitations. 

Speaking personally, the treaty is disappointing in that it 
sets aside the slight restrictions and limitations that were 
established in the Washington and London Treaties on the 
naval armaments permitted each signatory. Our people 
have been sincerely interested in making real agreements for 
limitation of naval armaments. We did not expect radical 
reductions in naval armaments through treaty negotiations 
with conditions as they are in the world, but we did hope 
and desire a gradual and steady movement in the direction 
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of reduced and continued limitation of naval armaments. 
This treaty is disappointing, for it is a recession, as quantita- 
tive naval armament limitations are now to end. 

By quantitative limitation is meant a limitation on the 
number or total tonnage of ships that can be built by one of 
the great powers. The Washington Treaty provided a limita- 
tion upon the number and total tonnage of battleships and 
on the total tonnage of aircraft carriers. The London Treaty 
contained a limitation on the total tonnage of cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and submarines. The limitations of these two 
treaties expire in December 1936, and the new treaty con- 
tains no limitation on the number and the tonnage of 
battleships, cruisers, submarines, destroyers, and aircraft 
carriers. 

One qualification should perhaps be made to this general 
statement, namely, that this treaty contains or provides for a 
building holiday for 6 years on 8-inch-gun cruisers and 6-inch- 
gun cruisers whose displacement exceeds 8,000 tons. This 
prohibition applies only to ships to be laid down after De- 
cember 31, 1936. In other words, there is a restriction against 
cruisers of this particular type for 6 years. However, the 
number of 6-inch-gun cruisers of less than 8,000 toms is un- 
limited. Other than this, the treaty contains no limitation 
on the number of naval craft, but does place restriction on 
the kind—i. e., the size and gun caliber of individual ships. 
In other words, opportunity for a race in numbers of naval 
craft is left open, but opportunity for a race in kind of naval 
craft, meaning size of ships and size of guns, is stopped. 

Attention should be called to one other feature, namely, 
the provision for advance notification of building programs 
upon the part of the signatories of the treaty and exchange of 
information as to the detailed characteristic of each naval 
craft that is to be built. Between January and April of each 
year each signatory nation must notify the other nation as 
to the number of each type of naval craft it agrees to limit 
its construction to during the ensuing year; also, 4 months 
before the date of the laying of the keel of any naval craft 
the signatories are to be notified in respect to the name, 
category, horsepower, speed, number, and caliber of guns, 
et cetera, et cetera. 

There is no mention or reference in this or previous naval 
treaties to the number or kind of naval aircraft. I assume 
that the reason why there has never been any effort made to 
place limitation upon naval aircraft construction is due to 
the fact that some countries, as Great Britain, do not sepa- 
rate their aircraft defense into army and navy units, but 
have a combined aircraft defense. 

Another reason is that the building of airplanes has become 
so comparatively easy, that in event of war or threatened war 
any nation could increase its aircraft with great rapidity, and 
further, it would be difficult to determine whether commer- 
cial planes were being built with military features. This 
would give rise to constant dissension and suspicion. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I intend to vote for ratifica- 
tion of the pending London Naval Treaty, although without 
any particular enthusiasm. It does not seem to me it will 
have any great effect, if indeed any at all, in reducing arma- 
ments. I am not even strongly hopeful that it will lessen the 
world competition in the great armament building race that 
in the end threatens the destruction of civilization as we 
know it. 

But those who have negotiated this pact very likely have 
done the best that could be done. It is regrettable, of course, 
that two of the Washington Treaty powers, Italy and Japan, 
have not signed the new pact, nor indicated they would do so. 
I sincerely hope Mr. Norman H. Davis is right in the hope he 
expressed that later Italy will sign the treaty, and perhaps 
even Japan. 

As I understand, only this country and Great Britain were 
willing to continue the provisions of the Washington Treaty 
in regard to ratios and limitations on war vessels. ‘Japan 
insists upon her right to have a naval force equal to that of 
the United States and Great Britain if and when she feels 
that her national security demands it. In the very mild form 
in which limitation is attempted in the pending treaty, it may 
be that Japan will see fit to become signatory later. 
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As I understand, there at least is nothing objectionable in 
this treaty. There are some limitations on naval armaments 
left out which I, of course, would be very glad to see included 
in such an agreement. It is very distressing to me to see our 
Nation and the other leading nations striving to outdo each 
other in preparations for war. It does seem to me that the 
excessive preparations for war of themselves engender the 
war spirit and lead toward war, not away from it. 

Also these huge expenditures for war purposes tend to 
impoverish the nations making them. They greatly increase 
tax burdens and throw the economic machinery out of gear. 
Too often in history have huge preparations for war caused 
so much suffering and discontent among the people of a 
nation that its leaders have felt impelled to make war in order 
to divert attention of their peoples from their internal 
troubles. 

Mr. President, I felt compelled to vote against both the 
huge Army and Navy appropriation measures in this session 
of Congress because I believed they were extravagant and 
inherently dangerous in their probable effects on the peace 
of the world. I feel that a vote for this treaty is, at least, an 
expression of a sincere desire on the part of the people of the 
United States to limit our own armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with an adequate national defense. 

There is no question in my mind of the sincerity of our 
people in desiring to live at peace with the world. Nor is there 
any question that the people of this country do not intend to 
be called again to the colors to fight other nations’ battles. 

This treaty, in contrast to the appropriation bills this 
Congress has passed, at any rate is a step in the direction of 
preserving world peace. So I am glad to support it for that 
reason. 

As I understand, there are two main objectives in the pend- 
ing treaty: 

First, it attempts to preserve the foundation, in principle 
at least, of general naval limitation. 

Second, it attempts to discourage, if not to prevent, a naval 
armament race. 

It provides also for a full exchange of information among 
signatories as to projected and actual construction. This 
feature alone, if carried out in good faith and among enough 
nations, may be helpful in allaying the fears of what other 
nations are doing, which enables those interested to bring 
about larger expenditures in the name of national security 
than are necessary. 

Mr. President, I cannot close without saying that I believe 
the national defense policy should be shaped on the basis of 
defense of our own Nation and in line with our obligations 
under the Kellogg-Briand Pact. That policy should include 
control of the munitions industry to take the profit out of war 
and out of preparations for war. 

Mr. President, I shall support this treaty, in which we 
again, in effect, make profession of our desire for world peace. 
I can only express regret that our actions in trying to keep 
up with other nations in preparations for war seem to me 
sadly out of line with the professions which we make. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, at this late hour I do not 
rise to express any particular objection to the treaty that is 
before us, nor to object to its ratification now; but I wish to 
make plain to those people for whom I speak, few in number, 
and those to whom I speak, that I do not regard this treaty 
either as a naval limitation treaty nor a disarmament treaty 
in any respect whatsoever. It is a treaty, sir, that has its 
escape clauses, and will be known always by virtue of the fact 
that it has so many escape clauses to preclude the doing of 
anything the parties do not wish to do; and under it, sir, 
there never can be limitation of naval building nor dis- 
armament. 

Mr. President, treaties are the only mode by which we may 
have our international relations set upon paper and agreed 
to, just as contracts between human beings as to their future 
conduct and as to those things which may be important to 
them in their grave concerns. It is a sad thing—a very sad 
thing, indeed—that treaties of late have not been observed 
as we are accustomed to observe the particular agreements 
that we make as individuals, and the contracts that we make 
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for those things of consequence to us. That, I concede, is no 
reason why treaties should not be made, because they are 
the only mode that #s accorded us of writing agreements 
between nations. 

Nevertheless, sir, when we see what has transpired in the 
past few years in the world, the utter disregard of treaties, 
it leads to a bit of skepticism as to the sort of thing that will 
be accomplished by any treaty of any kind or of any char- 
acter. The thing that I wish to impress upon the people of 
the United States, if I have the power—which I do not by 
any means claim—is that this treaty is not accomplishing the 
purposes which we desire accomplished when we enter into 
obligations with foreign governments regarding disarmament 
and regarding naval limitations. It has nothing of either, 
and it has so many modes by which escape may be had under 
any contingencies that if we are endeavoring to make our peo- 
ple believe we have accomplished something by the treaty 
that has just been made, we are doing something which is 
without warrant. 

The very excellent résumé of the treaty by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] conclusively demonstrates just 
exactly what it is and what it will not do, and principally what 
it fails to do. The very lack of enthusiasm upon the part of 
those who present the treaty to us makes it perfectly plain 
that here we are simply ratifying an agreement that was 
made because our friends who went across the water wanted 
“an agreement” and made “an agreement.” 

On a historic occasion in this body concerning another 
treaty, which, in the language of the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], led us into the portals of hope and 
made possible that millenium that we all trust may come to 
us and the peace that we all seek in days that are to come, 
I spoke of that treaty then before this body that was lauded 
all over the world as the beginning of the end of fratricidal 
strife, the beginning of the end of internecine warfare, the 
beginning of the end of any conflict between peoples after its 
execution, and the beginning with us of the glory and the 
hope of peace on earth and good will to men—a treaty more 
honored since in the breach than in observance—I spoke 
concerning that treaty in the language of Francois Villon, 
who wrote concerning a “friend” of his thus: 


To Messire Noel, named the neat 
By those who love him, I bequeath 
A helmless ship, a houseless street, 
A wordless book, a swordless sheath, 
An hourless clock, a leafless wreath, 
A bed sans sheet, a board sans meat, 
A bell sans tongue, a saw sans teeth, 
To make his nothingless complete. 


And I vote for this treaty, sir, with that description in 
mind. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, no one advances this 
treaty as indicative of great progress toward the effective 
limitation of armament. It is well that Senators should 
understand that the terms of the treaty are not highly 
gratifying to those who patricipated in its negotiation. If 
there is one subject in which mankind generally has been 
disappointed since the close of the World War, it is that 
which is now being discussed and which is relevant to the 
issues involved in this treaty, namely, the limitation of 
armaments. 

There are more armed men on earth now than there 
were before the storm broke in its fury in 1914; and the 
state of mind demonstrated by the various peoples who con- 
stitute the population of the world does not inspire great 
confidence in the hope for the future. 

It would have been pleasing to everyone who hears me, 
and encouraging to millions scattered throughout this 
country, and indeed to millions in other lands, if it had 
been found possible to work out at the recent naval con- 
ference an arrangement by which the burdens incident to 
large naval establishments might have been substantially 
diminished. The fact that the treaty does not contemplate 
a large measure of limitation on naval armaments is 
chargeable to the conditions under which it was negotiated. 
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One who may claim some measure of familiarity with 
such problems found difficulty when the conference con- 
vened in feeling the hope that its efforts would be suc- 
cessful. That they have been only partially successful has 
been made clear by the terms of the treaty itself and by 
the statements that have been made here during the time 
of its consideration. 

As to quantitative limitations, the treaty contains no 
provision; and that fact undoubtedly is disappointing to the 
friends of naval armament limitation. There are some cir- 
cumstances connected with that phase of the subject that 
should be pointed out in this connection. 

The nations that signed the treaty could not have been 
expected to forego the right of self-defense or to abandon 
the means of accomplishing it. No method for the effective 
limitation of armaments that promises to be successful has 
been proposed save through international arrangements and 
agreements; and one, two, or three nations necessarily will 
be slow to abandon their right to equip themselves for de- 
fense if it appears that rivals, or even other friendly/nations 
who may become rivals, are unwilling or unable to eter into 
an agreement. Japan in the conference demanded the right 
of naval equality with Great Britain and the United States. 
When that was not granted or recognized, she withdrew from 
the conference. 

The United States would have been perfectly willing, and 
other nations members of the conference were perfectly 
willing, to make limitations and even substantial reductions 
on the basis of agreements entered into at Washington in 
1922 and at London in 1930, on the 5-5-3 ratio or any basis 
similar to that. 

Japan having announced her intention to terminate the 
Washington Treaty and having withdrawn from the confer- 
ence, the question arose as to what could be accomplished 
properly and safely by those who continued in its labors. 

To me it is regrettable that after January 1, 1937, unless 
something unexpected occurs, there may be a revival of 
competition in what is called quantitative naval construc- 
tion. If any plan could have been found to avoid it or to 
avert it, that plan would have been resorted to. No nation 
which has interests of its own and of its own citizens to safe- 
guard on the seas may be expected to abandon and dis- 
continue naval construction on the theory that every other 
power will follow the wholesome example. 

Regrettable as it is that the treaty makes no arrangement 
for quantitative limitation, it is gratifying to observe that, 
in spite of the difficulties under which the conference labored, 
it did accomplish results which are well worth preserving, and 
which may be of advantage in the future when we come 
again to deal with the limitation or reduction of naval arma- 
ments. Those advantages have been pointed out by the 
chairman of the committee, and they consist in part of the 
unqualified obligation assumed by the signatories to the 
treaty to keep one another advised as to the annual naval- 
construction program, notice of the same to be given 4 
months in advance. 

In entering into this undertaking the nations signing the 
treaty surrender no right. They merely in good will seek to 
encourage a continuance of efforts to limit or to restrict 
armaments. 

If a nation not a party to the treaty refuses to give its 
assent to that proposal and to carry out the plan for notice, 
and embarks upon a policy of construction which indicates 
to one of the signatories to the treaty that its safety is 
imperiled, the signatory may, through the escape clause, 
begin construction not theretofore intended, or resume con- 
struction which had been suspended. 

There has been much criticism of the treaty because it 
contains clauses of the character to which reference is now 
being made, but I am wondering whether any loyal person 
would want to place his Government in the position that it 
could not arm if it were felt and realized that to do so was 
necessary for the safety of the Nation. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the only con- 
clusive obligation in the treaty is the undertaking to give 
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notice, that when a nation has its fears aroused it may 
begin or resume construction by giving notice and full 
information to other signatories of its intention to do so. 
Whether such a clause were in this treaty or not, history 
discloses that when the fears of a people are aroused they 
exercise the right to prepare for their defense. 

It is of value to have information of the plans and pro- 
grams of other powers, and it is of value to have the quali- 
tative limitations which are agreed to in this treaty. 

Admittedly it is not satisfactory, it is disappointing to be 
unable to secure a fair measure of quantitative limitation or 
reduction. 

Just now “the earth is filled with anger and the seas are 
dark with wrath.” Just now there are such conditions that 
it is difficult in safety to pursue a course which will make 
certain the reduction of our own armaments. But these 
days, however long, will end. The nights that follow them 
will break into other days; and it is the hope that before 
the limitation in this treaty shall expire, by the year 1942, if 
not before, the state of public opinion in the world will be 
such as to permit quantitative reduction in a very large and 
gratifying measure. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I share very largely the regret 
which has been repeatedly voiced this afternoon that the 
treaty pending before the Senate was rather completely di- 
vorced from any thought of limitation of naval armaments. 
Perhaps there is something to be said in favor of the treaty 
as respects the clause dealing with warning or notice by na- 
tions respecting their building program; but that, and that 
quite alone, is the substance of the pending treaty. 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson] has intimated 
that the treaty was only an agreement in response to an 
expectation that something would come out of the negotia- 
tions at London. The Senator from California was not 
guessing when he spoke of the desire in those words. 

I have before me the testimony of Admiral Standley, one of 
our delegates to the London Conference, in which he says: 

We were sent over to London to negotiate agreements to take the 
place of the Washington and London Treaties. The Washington 
and London Treaties both were to expire on the Ist day of January. 
We were sent over there to negotiate agreements. The idea of 
our country—apparently of our administration—and our instruc- 
tions were we were to negotiate agreements. In other words, it 
was the desire that we bring back agreements. 

If one desires to do so, I suppose it is fair to assume that 
Admiral Standley went to London anticipating that he would 
be expected to return home with an agreement. 

Mr. President, one who has followed the negotiations from 
year to year looking to the accomplishment of some measure 
of disarmament, must have grown exceedingly distrustful 
of all arms limitation or disarmament conferences. Starting 
14 or 15 years ago, when hopes were high, we have seen con- 
ference follow conference, each conference a little weaker 
and a little further from the hopes that were entertained 
than was the preceding one. However, I do not know why 
we should anticipate very different results than those which 
have been attained. A naval conference is called. Nations 
choose their delegates. One nation which took part in the 
last conference virtually loaded a ship with admirals and 
other officers of her naval establishment as her representa- 
tives at the so-called naval disarmament or limitation con- 
ference. The interest of these men was not in disarmament; 
it was not at all in limitation. Their future careers were 
dependent upon a continuation of the present naval pace, 
and they were not going to be fully satisfied unless by chance 
there could be even more ships than there now are. 

That was the delegation representing one nation alone. 
Other nations have sent as delegates, among others, men 
whose interest was in the naval establishment. We, too, 
have participated and shared in that kind of program. 
Some nations also have been known in the past to send to 
limitation conferences men who were stockholders in the 
business of building ships and building armament—men who 
would be absolutely out of pocket if limitation of disarma- 
ment in any degree were to be accomplished. 
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Now that we shall have this treaty, I suppose we may 
hope during the year only for developments that will pre- 
vent a continuation of what just now is very positively an 
armament race. Let us hope that during the year sanity 
shall be brought home to nations, if through no other chan- 
nel than through the channel of the tremendous burden of 
cost that is being occasioned by these armament races. It 
seems to me that in the United States, if we wished to con- 
tribute in a substantial way to the accomplishment of some 
degree of disarmament, or to the accomplishment of a limi- 
tation of naval armament, we could proceed in a way which 
would remove some of the very positive causes that enter 
into armament races. We could proceed first by eliminating 
the cause which is involved by reason of the fact that some 
men and some institutions find tremendously large profits 
in armament and in armament races. The madder the race, 
the greater the profits. The Senate’s Munitions Committee 
has recommended that our Government shall undertake the 
nationalization of a part of our munitions industry, and has 
recommended that the United States produce all its require- 
ments of ships, of guns, of powder, of gas, and of armor 
plate. 

Some few weeks ago leading newspapers of the country 
engaged in the conduct of a poll, feeling out the people re- 
specting their wishes concerning the nationalization issue. 
No doubt the result of that poll was most surprising to one 
and all. I know it was tome. While I had been aware that 
there was much sentiment for it, it had never dawned upon 
me that the odds would be such as were shown as the result 
of the poll. It revealed 82 percent of the people as favoring 
nationalization, and 18 percent as being opposed to nation- 
alization. 

The result of his poll, conducted by Dr. George Gallup, 
was published, among other newspapers in this country, in 
the Washington Post. I have before me a copy of the re- 
view of that result; and I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in the Recorp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. O’Manoney in the 
chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Bee exhibit A.) 

Mr. NYE. If the United States shall choose this course 
of eliminating what is a very positive cause for entering into 
armament races, we shall find most emphatically that we 
are not alone in our thinking, and that it is altogether prob- 
able that were we to lead, to set the example, or to set the 
pace in that direction, we very soon should have company 
from other nations. 

Great Britain conducted a far more thorough poll than the 
poll in the United States of which I have spoken. The re- 
sult of the poll in Great Britain revealed that 93 percent of 
the people favored nationalization, as against 7 percent who 
were opposed to nationalization. 

During the debate this afternoon the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. BoraH] made reference to the probability that there 
would be deception under the treaty; that nations would not 
fully reveal their plans and their preparations as they in- 
volved naval construction. The Senator from Idaho made 
very direct reference to the deception that was practiced in 
the years preceding the outbreak of the World War. I have 
before me a page from the London Evening Standard of 
May 6, 1936, quoting David Lloyd George as respects the 
deception of those years preceding the outbreak of the World 
War. I quote: 

Mr. Lloyd George, as an illustration, spoke of the “pre-1914 
dreadnaught panic.” 

The naval program of Germany, he said, was exaggerated in the 
press and on the platform. There was an exaggeration as to the 
number of ships being built and the size of the guns. The advice 
given the Cabinet as to the importance of small craft rather than 
monster ships was deprecated. 

There was a great agitation in this country for an immense 
program for the building of huge battleships and battle cruisers. 
The Cabinet was divided about the need for building so many of 
these costly ships because some of them took the view that what 
we stood most in need of was small craft. 

A Cabinet committee was appointed to investigate all the facts 


with tee to German shipbuilding and German guns. The 
armament firms tendered evidence in their possession based on 
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secret information which they had received—all of the most 
alarmist character. They had already passed it on to the Admiralty. 

This demonstrated that the Germans were laying down ships 
considerably in excess of their published statutory naval plan. 
There is no doubt that this evidencé considerably influenced the 


Cabinet. 

It turned out to be completely inaccurate, but it diverted the 
Admiralty from the building of the small craft essential for our 
commerce into constructing the biggest of big ships. 


So we find those who were profiting from the gains of 
so-called preparation for war were the ones who were 
engaged in deception which ultimately led to war. 

I do not say on my own authority that that armament 
race did lead to the World War. Rather I am quoting none 
other than that same authority, David Lloyd George, war- 
time premier of Great Britain, who early this month was 
giving testimony before the royal commission investigating 
the manufacture of munitions in Great Britain. In his 
testimony before that commission the gentleman said he 
“had no doubt that naval competition between this country 
and Germany was a contributory cause to the Great War.” 
Of interest to anyone studying the hearings held in England 
was the information revealed growing out of the testimony 
of a captain and former inspector of naval operations in 
Great Britain, who testified before the commission as 
follows: 


Private makers worked foreign and British contracts side by 
side, and it was impossible to preserve entire secrecy. 


That remark had reference to the years just preceding 
the World War. He mentioned cases to show that in 1913 
guns of the same type were being made in the same shops 
for the British, for the Japanese, and for the Turkish Gov- 
ernments, and similar work was being done for Chile and 
Brazil at one and the same time. 

All of which, Mr. President, makes most convincing to me 
the expressed thought that if the United States really de- 
sired to be a sincere contributor toward the accomplishment 
of a reasonable degree of disarmament in the world she 
would set the example and show the way by eliminating the 
influence of the private manufacturer of munitions of war. 

Mr. President, because it is of such interest, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the quotation from the testimony of David 
Lloyd George, as published in the London Times of May 7 
of this year, may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the London Times of May 7, 1936] 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMS—Mr. LLorpD GEorRGE’s VIEWS—STATE 
MONOPOLY URGED 


Mr. Lloyd George, M. P., gave evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Private Manufacture of and Trading in Arms at a 
public sitting at the Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, yesterday. 
He said that the Great War had taught us the importance of being 
ready for all contingencies to the extent of being in a position to 
put all our manufacturing resources into operation as soon as war 
was declared. “When in 1914 it came to the need for increasing 
our supply or munitions on an enormous scale”, he said, “private 
firms broke down completely.” 

Sir John Eldon Bankes presided, and there was a fair attendance 
of the public. Dame Margaret Lloyd George and Miss Megan Lloyd 
George, M. P., were seated immediately behind Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Lloyd George, before reading a prepared statement of evi- 
dence, said that he was in full agreement with the view that the 
manufacture of arms ought to be a Government monopoly. 

In his statement he dealt first with political reasons for for- 
bidding private manufacture of arms. It would, he said, avoid the 
creation of powerful vested interests whose prosperity depended on 
war and preparations for war. The enormous increase, amounting 
to tens of millions in a few weeks, in the value of the properties 
of the armament firms in this country, on the intimation of a 
program of rearmament on a great scale by the Government, was in 
itself a startling demonstration of this peril. These concerns were 
no longer the property of a limited number of partners; but thou- 
sands, maybe scores of thousands, of shareholders spread all over 
the country either held or dealt in their shares. Rearmament 
doubled the value of the holding of every shareholder. Disarma- 
ment would either halve it or reduce it to nothing. It was not a 
healthy state of things when a large and, on the whole, influential 
body of men scattered all over the kingdom should have a direct 
pecuniary interest in war or agitations which led to war. 


THE DREADNOUGHT PANIC 


There was a good deal of direct, and even more indirect, propa- 
ganda conducted by these enterprises. Sometimes it took the 
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subtle form of inculcating the horrors of war with suggestions that 
people must prepare to protect themselves against them. It more 
often took the form of an exaggeration of preparations made by > 
other countries, with more than a hint that they were directed 
against our security. The pre-1914 Government had an illustra- 
tion of the latter method. They would remember the dread- 
nought panic. The naval program of Germany was exaggerated 
in the press and on the platform. There was an exaggeration as 
to the number of ships being built and the size of the guns. The 
advice given the Cabinet as to the importance of small craft 
rather than monster ships was deprecated. There was a great agi- 
tation in this country for an immense program for the building of 
huge battleships and battle cruisers. The Cabinet was divided 
about the need for building so many of these costly ships because 
some of them took the view, held by so many admirals, that what 
we stood most in need of was small craft. 

A Cabinet committee was appointed to investigate all the facts 
with regard to German shipbuilding and German guns. The arma- 
ment firms tendered evidence in their possession, based on secret 
information which they had received—all of the most alarmist 
character. They had already passed it on to the Admiralty. This 
demonstrated that the Germans were laying down ships consid- 
erably in excess of their published statutory naval plan. There 
was no doubt that this evidence considerably influenced, the Cabi- 
net. It turned out to be completely inaccurate, but {ft diverted 
the Admiralty from the building of the small craft essential for 
our commerce into constructing the biggest of big ships. There 
was much more profit in the building of these gigantic ships with 
their monster guns. A torpedo-boat destroyer would only cost 
about one-twentieth of a battleship. 


INSIDIOUS PROPAGANDA 


This kind of propaganda was very insidious. The public had no 
protection against it. In the case he quoted the public did not 
even know that the information on which we proceeded was 
largely, if not entirely, supplied by representatives from arma- 
ment firms who were pecuniarily interested in the panic which 
Was created. He had no doubt at all that the information given to 


them as Ministers was also communicated to politicians outside 
and to the press. From all he heard the armament interests in 
France were just as active on the same lines today, although the 


methods they adopted were even more pernicious. To what extent 
German armament interests influenced German opinion he had 
no information, but he had no doubt they were equally mis- 
chievous there. 

Coming to practical reasons, from the point of view of the 
efficiency of national defense, why the present system was a bad 
one, he said there must always be a minimum of armaments below 
which it was not safe for us to sink in an armed world. If they 
underinsured they were taking unjustifiable risks in an incalcu- 
lable international situation, a situation, whicn, judged from re- 
ports in the press, was aggravated by the fact that peace was dis- 
turbed by the capable and defended by the feeble-minded. On the 
other hand, if they overinsured they were incurring unnecessary 
expenditure which was unproductive insofar as it was not essential 
to protection, and they were also provoking a competition in arma- 
ments which led to fresh expenditure and endangered universal 
peace. But past experience demonstrated that they could not alto- 
gether rule out of account sinister contingencies, however improba- 
ble they might be at the time. In 1914 few anticipated a world 
war. He could not recall one who ever thought it possible we 
should have to send an army of several millions across the seas to 
fight in three continents. We levied and trained millions of men, 
but they were not fully equipped for battle for nearly 2 years. 

The war had taught them the importance of being ready for all 
contingencies to the extent to be in a position to put all manu- 
facturing resources into operation as soon as war was declared. 
When they contemplated the possibility of another great war, 
what mattered most were the facilities for speedy expansion on 
the most effective lines. Here nationalization of armaments had 
an enormous advantage over a system of private firms. When in 
1914 it came to the need for increasing the supply of munitions 
on an enormous scale, private firms broke down completely. And 
in war, time was often decisive. If war came there should be no 
delay beyond what was inevitable in the provision of all the neces- 
sary equipment for carrying it on effectively. 

CAUSES OF DELAY 


“What”, he asked, were the principal causes of the delay in the 
Great War? (1) Designs, patterns, and specifications of essentials 


were not ready; (2) even when the designs were there we had not 
sufficient gages for accurate manufacture, and that is all important. 
The shortage of gages alone accounted for months of delay; (3) we 
had no survey of the available machine tools in this country, 
and, if we had, there was nothing like a sufficient number to meet 


the demand. They took months to manufacture even with the 
aid of America.” 

“I am blaming no one”, Mr. Lloyd George’s statement continued 
“No one had contemplated a war in which we would be cailed 
upon to play so vast a part. Had we possessed such an organiza- 
tion as Sir Eric Geddes indicates in his evidence, if our designs, 
patterns, and specifications had been prepared, ready to hand out 
to the producers, we should have saved several months—not far 
from a year. You may say that it would involve heavy expendi- 
ture in peacetime. Not at all. For a few hundred thousands, it 
is wonderful what you could accomplish on these lines. These 
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essential preliminaries did not cost us much in money—not 
directly. But their absence cost us immense sums—and many 
bundreds of thousands of casualties. All this important question 
of design involves constant research and experiment. The ques- 
tion may be asked, Why cannot private firms prepare designs, pat- 
terns, and specifications, and engage in research and elaborate 
experiments just as well as the state? One reason is that it 
would land them in expenditure on a great scale with only prob- 
lematical commercial results. It is only a war or a war panic that 
would pay them for efforts which alone would in practice prove 
equal to the need. They are trading concerns for profit. The state 
has to take precautions for contingencies that it is doing its best 
to avert and to prevent from ever arising without reference to 
trading profits.” 

With regard to the cost of experiments, Mr. Lloyd George re- 
ferred to tanks, and said that in the final stages of the war they 
played almost as great a part in insuring victory as any other 
weapon. Those used in 1918 were a wonderful invention, but 
they were crude and clumsy in comparison with their successors 
of today. The casualties among the machines in 1918 were ex- 
ceptionally heavy. At the famous battle of August 8, 1918, 60 
percent of them were put out of action, and antitank devices had 
then hardly had time to develop. Constant experimentation was 
essential if they were ultimately to work up a machine that would 
overcome traps or antitank guns and other countermeasures. To 
carry out these experiments large tracts of land of every kind 
and conformation must be available. It would not be possible 
for private firms to command sizable and suitable terrain. The 
Government were equipped with the necessary powers—and where 
necessary the capital—to provide the necessary ground for experi- 
menting. 

LABOR DIFFICULTIES 


If war ensued and expansion became necessary, there were seri- 
ous labor difficulties to overcome when manufacture was in the 
hands of private firms, in dilution of skilled labor with unskilled, 
and the training of unskilled men and women. For expansion of 
production on a great scale the number of skilled workers was 
quite inadequate. There must therefore be, in the unfortunate 
event of war, a dilution of skilled with the unskilled and a train- 
ing of men and women for jobs hitherto undertaken by skilled 
craftsmen organized into powerful unions. During the war the 
unions were prepared to suspend their privileges for the country’s 
needs, but they were most reluctant to make the same concession 
to private firms whose profits were swollen by the transactions. He 
would not pass any comment on their attitude. There was much 
to be said for it. But he was stating a fact with which they had 
to deal in the Great War. The adjustment occupied a great’ deal 
of valuable time and gave recurrent trouble. 

America was an admirable illustration of the system of private 
manufacture in the event of war. The manufacture of munitions 
was left largely in the hands of private firms. After 18 months of 
war the Americans had no guns, heavy or light, of their own, and 
their airplanes only came in 2 or 3 months before the armistice. 
And yet America was the greatest manufacturing country in the 
world. They wasted their time on devising new patterns which 
could have been instituted and perfected without very much cost 
by State arsenals before the war and could have been put in imme- 
diately after war began and turned out in great numbers, had the 
specification been ready. 

Private manufacture completely broke down in the war. Orders 
were given and accepted, but not fulfilled. It was a lamentable 
story of failure. Dr. Addison had given the figures of the promises 
and performances of the first few months of the war. No one who 
perused them would fail to realize why we were not only unable 
for nearly 2 years to make any attack upon the German trenches 
without appalling losses due to lack of artillery and high explosives, 
but our troops had not enough ammunition to defend themselves 
in their own trenches by retaliating upon the enemy’s guns. 


THE CASE OF RUSSIA 


“While promises of this kind were given to us, heedless of any 
reckoning as to the possibility of executing them”, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s statement went on, “similar undertakings were given to 
the Russians with even worse results. Enormous orders for every 
kind of ammunition were booked by Russia with our armament 
firms, notably one firm. Not even an appreciable percentage of 
the obligations undertaken was ever discharged. The Russians de- 
pended upon them and found themselves with no means of defend- 
ing their lives against the terrible German attack. The feeling 
against the British firms was exceedingly bitter in the Russian 
Army. The failure was attributed to breach of faith, and there is 
no doubt that it contributed partly to the Russian coilapse and 
the Russian disgruntlement with the Allies. 

“I have no doubt at all that the contracts which were accepted 
were entered into in perfect good faith, both with our Government 
and the Russian Government. The armament firms depended upon 
a system of peddling out part of the work to engineering concerns 
engaged on civilian work which had to be suspended owing to the 
war. But they had not the authority which a government had of 
securing the cooperation of these firms. And, moreover, it is no 
use pretending that a great armament firm is particularly anxious 
to encourage other firms to start to do profitable business which 
might result in the establishment of formidable rivals. When the 
Government tock in hand the organization of all our engineering 
resources for the production of munitions, we had no difficulty in 
securing the fullest cooperation and the largest output under com- 
plete Government control.” 


May 18 


AGITATION FOR WAR 


The chairman asked Mr. Lloyd George if he would extend state 
monopoly to all branches of arms and munitions; for instance, to 
battleships, airplane engines; to all classes of manufacture; or only 
to limited classes. 

Mr. LLoyp GrorcE. I would go as far as it is practicable. The less 
you leave to private manufacture, the less is the incentive to 
promote agitation for war. 

The CHAIRMAN. To make a monopoly effective you must go as far 
as complete nationalization not only of the manufacture but of the 
raw material?—-No; I should not say that. In the war we had 
practically to assume control of all raw material and distribute it. 

You had to do that in the war in order to make your monopoly 
complete. Does not the same argument apply to these times?— 
I do not think so, because you are not working at the same pressure. 

Replying further to questions by the chairman, Mr. Lloyd George 
said the greatest danger was that there were firms who owed their 
existence to war preparations, and those were the firms here, in 
France, and elsewhere which were taking part in these agitations. 
With regard to what was known as “the dreadnaught incident’, he 
said that the evidence given before the cabinet committee by Mr. 
Mulliner was inaccurate. The impression given by him was that 
the Germans were going to build ships at a greater rate than that 
which was laid down in their naval program, and that we should be 
confronted with so many German ships that we should be in a 
minority. As it turned out it was untrue. 

The CHarmrMAN. The experience of the Great War has wholly 
altered the view with regard to national defense of what is neces- 
sary to be done by way of preparation?—Undoubtedly. The two 
main factors are the quantity of arms, etc., and the necessity for 
rapid expansion. 

The CHarrMAN. Would it not be of great assistance to the state to 
have private manufacturers ready with the necessary personnel?—I 
do not see why the state cannot train personnel just as much as 
private manufacturers. In the war we had to depend a great deal 
on Woolwich. 

In answer to Sir Philip Gibbs Mr. Lloyd George said he thought 
the inclusion in the Covenant of the League of Nations of article 8, 
which condemns the private manufacture of arms, was based on a 
general feeling of all who took part in the peace conference. There 
was a feeling that Krupps had had a very pernicious influence. He 
had no doubt that naval competition between this country and 
Germany was a contributory cause to the Great War. He was not 
hostile to the export of arms from a moral point of view. He would 
have exported arms to Abyssinia and not put an embargo on, as had 
been done. That was a matter for the League of Nations to thresh 
out; there must be some international thought. If there were no 
private trade in arms, he could understand that there might be 
conditions in which it would be desirable for the state to export 
arms. 

Professor GuTTERIDGE. Is it not possible to abolish the export of 
arms altogether?—I think it would be undesirable. 


A NAVAL VIEW 


Capt. Ll. E. H. Llewellyn, R. N. (retired), a former inspector of 
naval ordnance, also gave evidence. He said that in 1914 armament 
plant held by private makers did not lend itself to rapid mechanical 
development, and had expansion and development been left to pri- 
vate enterprise the war would have been lost by 1916. Private 
makers, he said, worked foreign and British contracts side by side, 
and it was impossible to preserve entire secrecy. He mentioned 
cases in which, in 1913, guns of the same type were being made in 
the same shops for the British, the Japanese, and the Turkish Gov- 
ernments, and similar work was being done for Chile and Brazil. 
He personally saw a Japanese endeavor to take measurements of 
British drawings. ; 

In reply to questions, Captain Llewellyn said that, roughly, his 
view was that he was not in favor of state monopoly unless it was 
protected by international agreement. It would be futile to try to 
restrict in this country if other countries were going to take what 
would have been our export trade. 

The commission adjourned till today. 


Exuisir A 


[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle of Mar. 8, 
1936] 


NATION OVERWHELMINGLY AGAINST PRIVATE MUNITIONS MUNUFAC- 
TURE—SHOULD MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF MUNITIONS OF WAR FOR 
PrivaTE Prorir Be Pronisrrep? Yes, 82 PERCENT; No, 18 PER- 
CENT—GOVERNMENT CONTROL ASKED BY 82 PERCENT OF COUNTRY— 
18 PERCENT FOR PRESENT SYSTEM—2 PARTIES JOIN IN OPPOSITION 


By Dr. George Gallup 


While the representatives at Washington have been extending 
the temporary neutrality bill to 1937 and appropriating funds to- 
ward the largest peacetime Army and Navy budget in history, 
American voters have recorded their opinions on another national 
defense proposal—manufacture by the Government of its own war 
materials—in a Nation-wide poll conducted by the Democrat and 
Chronicle and the American Institute of Public Opinion. 

They favor the proposal by more than 4 to 1. 

“Take the private profit out of war munitions”, is a typical 
voter’s comment, “and you lessen the incentives for war.” 

“The profit system in munitions has been leading us to war for 
generations”, is the way a grocer in western Pennsylvania ex- 
presses it. “Maybe a Government system wouki break the cycle.” 
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“The Government could do it cheaper”, submits a third. 

All those opinions have their part in creating one of the great- 
est majorities that have been reflected in the Democrat and Chron- | 
icle polls since they were first made public last October. Only 
the principle of old-age pensions wins a higher proportion of 
votes. 

" Today’s poll shows how public opinion rises and falls on the 
munitions question from section to section. The strongest senti- | 
ment for nationalization of armaments obtains in the West, the | 
weakest in States like Connecticut and Delaware, where great | 
volumes of the country’s armaments have been produced. But in | 

| 


the total national picture public opinion expresses itself: 


Percent 
Wak Covers MOON es stesso eel 82 | 
For private manufacture..-...--.--.-----.-..-----_.......--. 18 


The issue is one Congress must inevitably face, either in this 
session or in succeeding sessions, if public opinion continues in 
its present trend. 


ENGLISH PEACE BALLOT PARALLELED 


Virtually word for word, the question asked American voters 
corresponds with the question that was put to English voters a 
year ago. The Democrat and Chronicle ballot asked: 

“Should the manufacture and sale of war munitions for private 
profit be prohibited?” 

The English peace ballot, which began its patient, door-to-door 
canvass of 11,000,000 Englishmen more than 14 months ago, used 
the word armaments in place of war munitions. After a half 
year of balloting Lord Robert Cecil announced the results of 
the English poll, including the question on government manu- 
facture of armaments. When the votes of those who reported 
“no opinion” in the English poll have been removed from the 
standings, opinion in the two English-speaking nations compares 
as follows: 





Percentage | Percentage 


favoring favoring 
Government private 
manufacture | manufacture 





Tc titnabiieainen 8 18 
Nc eeinpinlanisanigne malian 93 7 
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Infinitely swifter than the English ballot, the Democrat and 
Chronicle and Institute poll reported today is based on 102,120 
ballots distributed to a cross-section of the American electorate. 
Whereas the British poll recorded the opinion of every voter who 
could be reached by the canvassers during the 6 months, the 
American poll selected more than 100,000 representative Ameri- 
cans to cast ballots. Farmers and city dwellers, Virginians and 
Kansans, breadwinners and persons on relief—voters of every 
group cast their ballots in the same proportions as they would 
in a national election. The two polls remain roughly comparable, 
however, for though the English peace ballot is lacking as a cross- 
section of British opinion, it is still impressive for the volume 
of its replies. 

REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS AGREE 


The nationalization of munitions, like old-age pensions, is a 
subject on which Republicans and Democrats stand virtually to- 
gether. Although Republicans have recorded themselves in previ- 
ous polls as violently opposed to Government control of private 
industry, here is an industry most Republicans think the Gov- 
ernment ought to own and operate. The votes of the major party 
members compare as follows: 












Percentage | Percentage 
favoring favoring 
Government private 
manufacture | manufacture 


79 21 
85 15 


Republicans_...._.......- 
Democrats__......_.. 


Unlike the old-age-pensions issue, for which Congressmen of 
both parties seem eager to claim credit, munitions nationaliza- 
tion has not yet gained the official support of either party, not- 
withstanding its potential popularity. The present temper of 
Congress is to solve the problem of national defense with sharply 
increased appropriations. 

The greatest variance of opinion in today’s poll is between 
voters in New England and voters in the coast States. Among 
individual States, Nevada, with 99 percent, is most in favor of 
Government manufacture, while Delaware, home State of the 
Du Pont industries, is least in favor—63 percent. 





SENATE CHALLENGE LOOMING FOR PRIVATE ARMS INDUSTRY—MUNT- 
TIONS COMMITTEE AT WorRK ON LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 
“(d) To inquire into the desirability of creating a government 
monopoly in respect to the manufacture of armaments and 
munitions and other implements of war and to submit recom- 
mendations thereon” 


When Senator Chairman Grratp P. Nye banged down his gavel 
September 17, 1934, to open the first session of the special Senate 
committee investigating the munitions industry, there were fow 
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in the big paneled room who gave much thought to “section d” 
(above) of the Senate resolution that had authorized the investi- 
gation. 

Excepting Soviet Russia, no country in the world operated 
its own munitions monopoly. If a monopoly existed at all, it was 
alleged, such a monopoly was eminently private, like the mysteri- 
ous and picturesque “armaments ring” of Europe, typified by the 
equally mysterious and picturesque supersalesman, Sir Basil 
Zaharoff. 

Even Chairman Nye, who had sponsored the Senate resolution 
along with Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG, was peeling his eye for 
the other phases of the investigations. 

“I thought’, he admitted later, “that nationalization of muni- 
tions manufacturers was about the wildest idea we had under 
consideration.” 

PART OF AMERICAN THOUGHT 

But when the chairman's gavel banged down 17 months later— 
last February 20—to bring the hearings of the committee to an 
end, “the desirability of creating a government monopoly” had 
become established in the thinking of American citizens all over 
the country, as shown in today’s poll. 

It is debatable whether the munitions investigation created the 
desire for Government ownership, or whether the desire for Gov- 
ernment ownership was not, indeed, one of the forces that created 
the munitions investigation. This much is certain: The two argu- 
ments advanced for Government ownership during the sessions of 
the committee are the same that voters in today's poll advance: 

1. Government ownership would make national defense less 
costly to the taxpayer. 

2. Government ownership would prevent private munitions man- 
ufacturers in this country from involving the United States in 
a@ foreign war. 

ONE GUN STILL LOADED 


As this is written secretaries for the Senate Munitions Committee 
are preparing a final report, presumably with recommendations 
Senator NYE and other members of the committee will urge Con- 
gress to pass. Expected within a fortnight, this report remains 
the one big gun the committee has left to fire. 

What will be the likely proposals for legislation growing out of it? 
Probably resolutions asking for complete or partial Government 
monopolies. 

Imost alone on the committee in favoring “complete” na- 
tionalization is Senator Homer T. BonE (Democrat, Washington). 
It is Senator Bone’s idea that the Government should buy partly 
finished war materials like steel and potash and fabricate them 
in final form for combat purposes. This, the Senator believes, 
would “bottle-neck the munitions traffic in the responsible hands 
of the United States Government.” It would prevent the irre- 
sponsible “private huckstering’” of munitions—by Americans to 
governments abroad—which the Senator believes helped drag this 
country to war in 1917. 

“We need buy no iron mines, for instance”, he said. “We can 
buy all those materials in the open market. But these things the 
Government—and the Government alone—should fabricate in final 
form for combat purposes—war vessels, guns, ammunition, poison 
gas, and military and naval fighting planes.” 

* * 7 * o . * 


FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING FAVORED 


Some members of the Munitions Committee, including Senator 
Nye, believe the Navy can build good ships in the navy yards at 
costs considerably less than those charged by the private builders. 
They point to the jump in unit cruiser costs from about eight 
and one-half millions in 1932 to about sixteen and one-half mil- 
lion in 1934, as unnecessary burdens on the taxpayer under the 
private building system. 

“Although the evidence is not all in,” a preliminary report of 
the committee said last June, “the indications are that the private 
yards cost the Government from one to two million dollars more 
a cruiser than the navy yards.” 

This preliminary report which leaned in the direction of the 
Government monopoly in naval shipbuilding, is likely to be con- 
firmed in the forthcoming final report. For one thing, the re- 
search department of the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
month piled up in front of the Munitions Committee a series of 
reports and a great stack of blue prints purporting to show that 
the Government could begin making all its own ships, aircraft, 
small arms, and powder by means of a total investment of less 
than $50,000,000. 

PUBLIC OPINION REFLECTED 


Obviously measures such as that favored by Senator Bone and 
that suggested by the Interstate Commerce Commission reflect the 
force of public opinion. In a plebiscite today American voters 
would probably authorize any system of Government munitions 
manufacture, so strong is the sentiment they record in the 
Democrat and Chronicle and the institute poll. 

But it is extremely doubtful that Congress will enact any such 
legislation at this session. 

Deeply pigeonholed in a Senate subcommittee already is the Nye 
war-profits bill, the first magnum opus of the Munitions Committee. 
The bill proposes a 100-percent tax in time of war on corporation 
profits in excess of 6 percent. Its purpose is to force the Nation, 
through high taxes and the conscription of industry, to pay for war 
while it goes on instead of piling up a debt burden for the future. 

Lacking the support of the Roosevelt administration, as well as 
the support of most Senate Republicans, the Nye biil has languished 
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on the desk of Senator Tom ConnaLiy (Democrat, Texas), chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Military Affairs Committee. 

In a Congress committed to just two things now—a painless tax 
bill and a speedy adjournment—the same fate might befall further 
resolutions arising from the munitions investigation. 

Moreover, the Nye committee gave mortal offense recently to 
southern Democrats like Senator Carter Guass, of Virginia, and 
Senator CoNNALLY by its references to President Wilson and the 
secret treaties. Senator Nye will receive no concessions from either 
of these colleagues for a long time to come. 

How long can Congress pigeonhole a matter that has the support 
of 82 percent of the voters, including majorities in both the major 
parties? That, in company with the trend of public opinion itself 
regarding munitions, will be interesting to watch in the months to 
come. And meanwhile there has been a handwriting on the wall. 





“Arms MAKERS War Maxkrrs”, Cry Monopo.ists; “Bor THry HAvE 
RIcHT To Live”, Says DEFENSE—PEACE SURE IF PrRoFIT GOEs, FED- 
ERAL RULE FRIENDS ARGUE—FOoES CrTeE DANGER OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND UNITED STATES IN BUSINESS 


It’s been a long, long way from 1917 to 1936 and the dragging 
years—as Charles M. Schwab was moved to comment on his recent 
birthday—have forged a new fable around the men who make the 
world’s munitions. Public opinion made them demigods in the 
days of the war and public opinion tends to make them personal 
devils today. 

In Schwab's words, “the so-called munitions makers were the 
most prized people in the country.” Now the popular label, “sin- 
ister figures”, is considered almost too good for them. 

Today’s poll does not show the whole transition by any means. 
That would involve a review of munitions investigations, official 
and unofficial, here and abroad, of books and moving-picture melo- 
dramas over the last score of years. What today’s poll does show 
unmistakably is the present state of mind of American voters in 
respect to the munitions traffic. 

In addition to the raw “yes” and “no” votes reported above, the 
comments many voters attach to their ballots are especially 
iluminating. 

TRAFFIC CALLED CAUSE 

The largest number of voters who ask for an end to the system 
of armaments for profit label the traffic a direct cause of war. 
They picture a devil’s cauldron of ships and guns and ammuni- 
tion, that explodes to the stirring of the international munitions 
salesmen. 

“The munitions makers promote wholesale slaughter”, one voter 
contends. 

“Munitions profiteers promote wars for their own benefit”, 
charges another. 

A man on a ranch in the Southwest argues, “They are profiteers 
in blood.” 

If the United States Government manufactured its own muni- 
tions, similar voters believe, the incentives for war would be re- 
duced. Then: 

“Young people would not have to fight.” 

“All of us women’s sons wouldn’t have to go to war, because 
nobody would profit by war.” 

“There would be peace for good.” 

Ranked in order, the most frequent comments boil down to 
four: 

Private munitions means war. 

. Let’s get rid of the profiteers. 
Take the profit out of war. 
Let the Government make the big money. 


FOR THE DEFENSE 


Staunchly in defense of the private manufacture and sale of 
munitions are voters who say: 

“Making guns is just as much a private right as making soap.” 
Their opinions elaborate four basic ideas: 

1. Like any other businessmen, munitions manufacturers have 
a right to make a living. 

2. Government manufacture would be just so much more Gov- 
ernment control of business. 

3. It would throw a lot of people out of work at the old 
factories. 

4. Private industry is more efficient than Government industry. 

Many such voters nevertheless ask for Government regulation 
of the munitions industry, provided it stops short of control of 
Government ownership. 

Most interesting comment of all is the one submitted by a man 
in Bridgeport, Conn. Whether he realized it or not, Government 
manufacture might mean dilemma for him: 

“Munitions makers? Phooey! Look at the way they exploited 
the common soldiers in the World War. Every man killed meant 
more money in their pockets. 

“Where do I work? In that firearms factory over there. 

ess is great.” 


One 


Busi- 


SOCIALISTS ADD WEIGHT 


Not only Republicans and Democrats, but the citizens who will 
vote for the Socialist candidate next November manage to stand 
together on the same platform in today’s poll. 

A frail 2 percent in the Presidential election of 1932, Socialists 
would poll no greater number today, according to political polls 
reported by the institute and the Democrat and Chronicle every 
fourth Sunday. 
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On social issues and on Government control of industry they 
ordinarily stand to the left of the Democrats and far from the 
G. O. P. Today they lump their votes with the big major-party 
majority. Votes of the three parties compare: i 





Percentage Percentage 
favoring favoring 
Government private 
manufacture | manufacture 
———— 
I i A eh kb ldo 91 9 
I iin acini tos cticasiniendneaidasianetenememataaiainis 85 15 
FR icetunarccteninmenestginnnciinieanntienmmcsaiin aaa 79 21 





WOMEN’S VOTE STRONG 


Reputedly the United States Senate undertook its investigation 
of the munitions industry because a woman persuaded a group 
of Progressive Senators that there ought to be one. 

An active national secretary for the Women’s International 
League for Peace, Miss Dorothy Detzer, has watched the investi- 
gation cover 17 months and spin out 5-foot shelf of data in little 
brown-covered books. 

In today’s poll other women record a strong majority for Gov- 
ernment operation—one of the subjects the munitions com- 
mittee was authorized to investigate. With 87 percent for and 
13 percent against they rank as a group between Democratic voters 
and Socialists. 

On the other hand, persons on relief pile up a sentiment 
slightly more conservative than even the generality of Republi- 
can voters. Ordinarily voters in this class take sides with the 
majority of Democrats. Not so today. As their comments fre- 
quently show, they retain hope of being employed in private 
industry. 

“Would the Government build battleships with work-relief 
labor?” one unemployed voter asks. 

Their vote comes to: 





Percentage | Percentage 
favoring favoring 
Government private 


manufacture | manufacture 
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200,000 BaLtots USED FOR POLL 


Every time the mail train pulls away from Princeton, N. J., it car- 
ries along another consignment of ballots to American voters from 
the Institute of Public Opinion—every time the mail comes in the 
postman rings at 116 Nassau Street, the institute’s research office. 

Normally between 100,000 and 200,000 ballots have to be sent out 
before the institute is satisfied with its cross section. They go into 
every State. They are directed to people who live in cities, to people 
who live on farms, to people on relief, and to people with two cars 
in the garage, to people like the man down the street, and to people 
like you. 

Statisticians at Princeton office make sure that ballots come back 
from all 48 States and from all those classes of people in the correct 
proportions—in other words, in proportion to their numbers in the 
whole voting population of the United States. The research office 
keeps sending out ballots until the right number comes back from 
each group. Then they commence the job of tabulating the thou- 
sands of check marks and comments by which voters have indicated 
their opinions. 

A tabulating machine in the office more rapidly and more infal- 
libly than the cleverest statistician shuffles special reproductions of 
each ballot and produces tabulated results. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask one 
question about the treaty. Under the existing arrangement, 
as I understand the matter, no fortifications, fuel stations, 
or naval bases can be built or established west of Hawaii. 
Am I correct in that statement? 

I do not see the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] in 
the Chamber at the moment. Can the Senator from Ar- 
kansas answer my inquiry? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, my attention was di- 
verted. Will the Senator kindly repeat his question? 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not true that under the present 
treaty arrangements, we are prohibited from establishing 
any fortifications or fuel stations west of Hawaii? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is my understanding that under the 
Washington Conference treaty of 1922 we obligated our- 
selves, during the period of that treaty, not to further fortify 
our possessions in the Pacific Ocean. That did not apply, 
as the Senator knows, to fortifications at Hawaii. 








Mr. COPELAND. With the adoption of this treaty that 
arrangement would go into the discard, would it not? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I hardly think that is an accurate 
statement. This treaty does not deal with that subject. One 
of the signatories to the Washington Conference having an- 
nounced its purpose not to be bound beyond the 3lst of 
December 1936, by certain provisions in the Washington 
Treaty, it follows that if the United States chooses to do 
so, it could, of course, treat the treaty as having been abro- 
gated by that party and could then proceed to fortify its 
possessions without regard to treaty limitations. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not at all in disagreement with 
what the Senator has said. I think it is a correct state- 
ment. As a matter of fact, release for this prohibition is 
the only thing which reconciles me to the limitation placed 
upon the size of cruisers. There is a material limitation in 
the pending treaty upon cruiser size. And, of course, the 
questions of fuel stations and cruiser tonnage go hand in 
hand. If we were to undertake any offensive or defensive 
work in the Far East under the treaty which is now in ex- 
istence, with the denial of our right to build fortifications 
west of Honolulu and no right to build 10,000-ton, 8-inch-gun 
cruisers, we should be absolutely helpless in the event of any 
disturbance that might take place in the central or western 
Pacific; I mean west of Hawaii. 

So that is the one thing about the pending treaty which 
reconciles me to voting for it. We never lose a war or win 
a treaty. From what the Senator from California [Mr. 
JoHNSON] so eloquently said today, it is very apparent that 
we lost this particular treaty. But we at least have gained 
the privilege I have just mentioned, which, to my mind, is a 
very important one, in case of eventualities which might take 
place. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I wish merely to say that I do not be- 
lieve the statement that we have lost this treaty is justified, 
unless it be on the theory that the treaty fails to provide 
quantitative limitations. 

With respect to the cruiser question, I have some familiar- 
ity with that, and recall that in 1930 it was the position of 
the experts in our Navy that practically all our cruisers 
should be of the type the Senator has described, the 8-inch- 
gun 10,000-ton cruisers, and they argued very forcefully and 
continuously to that effect. That was the position taken at 
the London Naval Conference of 1930 as a result of the 
contention of the naval experts of the United States. 

In that treaty we secured a very satisfactory arrangement 
from the then standpoint of the naval experts. We now 
have 18 of those large cruisers, 3 in process of construc- 
tion; and when they shall have been completed, it is the 
opinion and has been for some time the opinion of the naval 
experts that we shall have ail the cruisers of that type we 
would need or could use, unless some other nation should 
begin a program of construction that would change the rela- 
tionship as to the large 8-inch-gun 10,000-ton cruisers. 

The naval experts have very materially changed their 
attitude on that question. They find that for the defense 
of commerce, and for certain strategic purposes in coast 
service, the 6-inch-gun cruiser is far preferable to the 
8-inch-gun cruiser. They find that the 8-inch-gun cruiser 
is not adapted to certain features of the service that it is 
necessary to have performed; and in consequence they feel 
that we now have quite as many of the large-gun cruisers 
as are essential, and that if we need more cruisers we need 
them of the smaller type. They have changed their attitude 
on the question; but in addition, of course, the theory was 
that the 8-inch-gun cruiser, the large 10,000-ton cruiser, 
had a wider cruising radius and, therefore, was better suited 
to our needs, we having only few naval bases in our island 
possessions. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for what he has 
said. The thing that brought the matter to my attention 
was the very thing referred to by the Senator from Arkansas. 
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As a member of the Naval Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations. I was quite amazed when I found the 
change of position which the Navy Department has taken 
relative to the size of cruisers. 

It was pointed out when we argued the 1930 treaty that 
because we could have no naval bases in the western Pacific 
it was essential for us to have the large 10,000-ton cruisers 
in order that there might be sufficient cruising radius to 
take us over toward the Philippines and get home again. 
But I found that the naval experts had changed their 
position. 

Of course, I should like to remind my friend from Ar- 
kansas that unless we pass a subsidy bill we shall not have 
any commerce to protect, so it will not make much differ- 
ence, after all, what size cruisers we have. But I pray that 
we may even yet pass a subsidy bill, and then I shall be 
happy to know that with these speedy 6-inch-gun cruisers 
our commerce will be protected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no amendment 
to be proposed, the treaty will be reported to the Senate. 

The treaty was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution of ratification 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive F, Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, a treaty for the 
limitation of naval armament and the exchange of information 
concerning naval construction, together with the protocol of sig- 
nature and additional protocol, signed in London on March 25, 
1936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the resolution of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein, the 
resolution is agreed to, and the treaty is ratified. 

The clerk will state the first nomination in order on the 
calendar. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of George Orr, 
of New Jersey, to be secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Earl L. 
Packer, of Utah, to be Foreign Service officer of class 4, 
a consul, and a secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Vinton 
Chapin, of Massachusetts, to be Foreign Service officer of 
class 6, a consul, and a secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 


CORNELIUS VAN H. ENGERT AND WILLIAM M. CRAMP 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, there are two names in 
the calendar to which I ask the privilege of briefly calling 
attention—that of Mr. Cornelius Van H. Engert and that of 
Mr. William M. Cramp. 

These officers are being promoted. As Senators will re- 
call, they were in Addis Ababa as representatives of the 
Government of the United States during the recent bom- 
bardment of the city and also during the riots that occurred 
there after the bombardment. Their painstaking, courage- 
ous, and diligent performance of duty have been com- 
mended by the press and are worthy of special mention here. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Cornelius 
Van H. Engert, of California, to be Foreign Service officer 
of class 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of William M. 
Cramp, of Pennsylvania, to be Foreign Service officer of 
class 8 and a consul. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed, ; 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, as a further mark 
of the Senate’s respect for the two individuals of whom the 
Senator from Arkansas has spoken, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President may be notified of the confirmation 
of their nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Harry M. 
Hickey, of Albany, N. Y., to be collector of internal revenue 
for the fourteenth district of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

That completes the calendar. 

LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate return to legis- 
lative session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the 
consideration of legislative business. 

COLLECTION OF REVENUE FROM INTOXICATING LIQUORS 

Mr. KING. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 9185, to insure the collection of the 
revenue on intoxicating liquor, to provide for the more effi- 
cient and economical administration and enforcement of the 
laws relating to the taxation of intoxicating liquors, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, now that the bill has been 
taken up, I understand that the Senator is willing to have 
it go over until tomorrow, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Dickinson] desires the floor. 

Mr. KING. I should be glad to proceed with the bill; but 
I understand that the Senator from Iowa desires to speak, 
and, of course, I must yield. 

FEDERAL RELIEF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. President, the whole country is 
full of rumors and open charges of the expenditure of Fed- 
eral relief funds for political purposes. Particularly here in 
Washington there is an undercurrent of gossip which I con- 
ceive to be dangerous to the purposes of good government 
unless dealt with candidly. For instance, what is behind 
this recurring talk which all of us have heard about the 
designs and the ambitions of Works Progress Administrator 
Hopkins? 

Perhaps these whispers may be merely more emanations 
from the largest whispering forum on earth, the District of 
Columbia. Nevertheless, I think they should be dragged out 
into the light of day, where they can be examined for what 
they are, true or false, just or unjust. 

The issue is vitally and immediately important. In a few 
days we will have before us a deficiency bill under the terms 
of which there is committed into Mr. Hopkins’ care approxi- 
mately a billion and a half dollars of the people’s money. 
These funds, we are told, are to be spent for “useful” public 
projects “to continue to provide relief and work relief.” But 
which one of us has been permitted to study this proposal 
sufficiently to be able to answer any of the most elemental 
questions about it? What, for example, is the meaning of the 
word “useful” as it appears in this bill? The phrase is en- 
tirely too indefinite to satisfy me. It may mean only “useful” 
to buy an election. Complaints that that is the meaning 
have been registered, and many citizens credit them. 

Consider, my friends, this editorial which appeared in a 
Washington paper on Thursday last. It is from the Wash- 
ington Star and is headed “Coadjutor President.” The text 
is as follows: a 

The public in recent years has heard of “acting” and “assist- 
ant” Presidents, but the phrase “coadjutor President” is new. It 


has appeared in the current debate about P. W. A. versus W. P. A., 
and has certain merit as a dramatization of one of the principal 
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objections to the allotment of $1,425,000,000 to Harry Hopkins for 
“miscellaneous projects.” 

Few may be supposed to have read the actual language of the 
deficiency bill. Like other omnibus measures, it is a hodgepodge 
of unrelated items running to a hundred pages of printed type 
and including provision for approximately a score of branches of 
the Government. That portion which concerns Mr. Hopkins’ re- 
quest for funds, however, is briefer than might be expected. It 
may be perused in 2 minutes. 

Designed, according to the preamble, “to continue to provide 
relief and work relief on useful projects * * * by the Works 
Progress Administration’, it gives Mr. Hopkins $413,250,000 for 
highways, roads, and streets; $156,750,000 for public buildings: 
$156,750,000 for parks and other recreational facilities; $171,000,000 
for public utilities; $128,250,000 for flood control and other con- 
servation; $85,500,000 for white-collar projects; $71,250,000 for 
National Youth Administration; $71,250,000 for miscellaneous work 
projects; and $85,500,000 for rehabilitation and relief to farmers— 
altogether a very considerable amount of money to be committed 
into the personal management of any individual. 

The President, it is worthy of notice, has no responsibility save 
that of requiring “to be paid such rates of pay * * * as will 
* * * accomplish the purposes of such appropriation.” With 
that specific exception, “the Works Progress Administrator is au- 
thorized to prescribe such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary.” He will proceed under no Management save that of his own 
conscience until the funds have been disbursed and then will 
report to Congress what he has done. 

Not even in wartime has any other official ever been accorded 
such power as Mr. Hopkins will have if the biil is passed in its 
original form. Hence the epithet “coadjutor President’—an un- 
kind but not inaccurate appellation. 


This responsible paper desires to know whether Congress 
intends to set up a rival in power to the President himself. 
Whether the individual so elevated be Mr. Hopkins, or some 
other favorite, does not matter. The question is: Are we 
now to set up a precedent for further grants of power and 
funds to any official or group of officials who happen to ask 
for such endowments? I know that there are those who still 
plead the necessities of a grave national emergency—the 
great depression. But their cry of “Wolf!” does not ring 
true; for, in the next breath, they insist that the emergency 
has passed, and that the New Deal has brought to us a 
wonderful prosperity which they “planned that way.” But 
can they have it both ways? 

Just now they are preferring to frighten themselves and 
the voters, as they are represented here in the National 
Legislature, with the bogey of a crisis which they contend 
cannot be met in any other way than by enormous spending. 

Not even genuine panic can excuse any of us for trusting 
such power to unchecked management, even though it have 
good intent. For the sake of all concerned this thing should 
not be done. I doubt the need, I doubt the wisdom, I doubt 
the sanity of handing over to anybody so vast a sum of 
money to be spent at the discretion of none but the spender. 
This is not our money; if it were, we might be more careful 
with it; but it is certainly our responsibility to protect it, 
our duty to see that it is spent wisely and honestly. 

Read the bill itself. Where in its content can we find 
anything to restrain Mr. Hopkins in the exercise of any 
personal whims or prejudices he may entertain? Where is 
there anything to govern or control him in the distribution 
of these funds? The language of this document is a classic 
example of hazy generalities. It should be clarified so there 
would be no shadow of doubt as to its specific meaning. 

Even when that has been done, however, it will still re- 
main an issue as to whether Mr. Hopkins or any other officer 
or group of officers of the Government should be permitted 
to assume such vast power. If we left it to a vote of the 
people, they would reject the proposal with a shout that 
would be heard throughout the country. The Nation is 
jealous of its freedom from dictation, and I say to my col- 
leagues with all the seriousness of which I am capable that 
not even the best, the most honorable of administrators 
possesses strength of character enough to resist the tempta- 
tion to be a dictator when the chance is thrown in his way. 
It is my sober judgment that if we pass this deficiency bill 
as it stands, we will be raising up an American Caesar in 
our midst. 

Those are strong words, but they are justified. Consider 
the danger while there yet is time to consider it. It is 





a 





whispered, and it has been spoken openly, that this tremen- 
dous sum of money is to be only the first of three of such 
demands which Mr. Hopkins proposes to make upon us. I 
am informed that he expects eventually to ask for a total 
of nearly $5,000,000,000 for work relief. And if he is given 
the primary slice, how are we to deny him the rest? We 
shall have established a rule which we cannot break. We 
shall have set up a pattern, founded a habit. 

There is peril in any such procedure. The Roman em- 
perors discovered that, but too late. They fed the multitudes 
with food and festivals, and the multitudes became accus- 
tomed to being supported in generous fashion. In the end 
those multitudes had to be denied, and then in anger they 
wrecked the state. Yet the Roman mob originally was only 
a minority. It grew great and powerful and anarchistic, 
because it was subsidized. Mr. Hopkins is probably not a 
superman. He, too, would be in hazard of emulating the 
Caesars if we were to give him the unrestricted financial 
power so to do. We must, therefore, protect him from him- 
self. 

It already is said—and I mention it because it is one of the 
whispers we all have heard—that he nourishes in his heart 
the dream of one day being Mr. Roosevelt’s successor. I 
suppose he sets his sights for 1940—provided his Chief is 
willing to terminate his tenure at the end of the traditional 
two terms which a delusion of grandeur may have already 
accorded him. 

Of course, it is an honorable ambition to become Presi- 
dent, and no one objects to Mr. Hopkins nourishing that 
dream. But are the taxpayers of the country to pay for 
building up a political machine to be used by Mr. Hopkins 
for the attainment of the White House? The suggestion is 
shocking, I know. However, it is not nearly so disturbing as 
the indifference with which some of us have viewed our 
duty to see that no such thing shall ever happen. The 
partisan influence of public money already is a Nation-wide 
scandal. Why should we feed that fire? 

His friends assure us that Mr. Hopkins is a paragon of 
all the virtues. He has the reputation of being a prince 
charming. But so had Claude Duvall, the notorious French 
“Robin Hood.” While he awaited hanging at Tyburn thou- 
sands of his victims and their friends petitioned King 
Charles II for a reprieve for Duvall because he was “so 
romantic.” Well, romance may be all right in its place. 
My fear, however, is that we have had rather too much 
romance in high places in Washington recently. 

For instance, there was the romance of getting millions 
of men back to work. I have lost track of the number of 
times Mr. Hopkins promised to have 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
of the unemployed in jobs. He and the President changed 
the date, altered the deadline, so often that not even pro- 
fessional newspapermen could keep up with them. Yet the 
solemn fact is that there are now eleven or twelve million 
persons in this country able and willing to work but not 
fortunate enough to find the promised employment. The 
problem is not solved, despite the rosy picture painted by 
Harry Hopkins and other New Deal orators. 

It is about Hopkins’ rival, Public Works Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes, that another of these intriguing whispers 
is being circulated. I speak of it solely that my associates 
on the other side of the aisle may deny it, if it can be truth- 
fully denied. He has been shut out of the pending bill. It 
is common knowledge that President Roosevelt has objected 
to any money being allotted for P. W. A. Indeed, it is 
rumored that he has declared that he will veto any attempt 
to earmark any part of Mr. Hopkins’ billion and a half for 
Mr. Ickes’ use. But still more serious is the arresting re- 
port that Mr. Ickes has said he will resign his office rather 
than permit the public to understand that by his continued 
presence in the Cabinet he is giving tacit consent to the 
extravagance and waste of Mr. Hopkins’ boondoggling oper- 
ations. I do not know the facts, nor do I care much about 
them. The rumor is enough to give us pause. 

Look at the picture. Mr. Roosevelt is a candidate for 
reelection. Naturally he wishes Mr. Ickes to go on the stump 
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for him; yet, by refusal to give further support to them, he 
repudiates the things Mr. Ickes has done. The contradic- 
tion is enough to make even a bronze effigy laugh. I am 
informed that it is true, nonetheless. The situation has 
been discussed even in the public prints. On Friday last 
Mr. Roosevelt went so far as to tell his press conference that 
P. W. A. is to be allowed to survive, though in a dwarfed 
and mutilated form. 

If we are interested in knowing why Mr. Ickes is being 
gradually eased out of the New Deal organization, we may 
recall the time when his intelligence force investigated Mr. 
Farley’s connection with P. W. A. awards in New York City. 

The President has used the phrase “I do not care who 
signs the checks.” That is not a profound observation. In 
my humble estimation it is a rather stupid one. It suggests 
that Mr. Roosevelt does not realize, or believes we do not 
realize, that whoever pays the piper commonly calls the 
tune. The fact is that whoever signs the checks wil! be 
spending the money. If Mr. Hopkins signs them, we are in 
for another spasm of political boondoggling. If Mr. Ickes 
signs them, the people may be granted what generally is 
considered “a break” in getting a certain amount of perma- 
nent value for the taxpayer’s money. 

The difference is worth studying. Resisting as I do the de- 
mand for a billion and a half dollars at a time when the ad- 
ministration is claiming that prosperity has returned, I am 
skeptical of the need of turning over any such amount of 
money to any one person. But if this appropriation is forced 
upon us, I favor applying it to public works which will be un- 
dertaken with some regard for practical feasibility and durable 
advantage—public works that will some day return at least 
a portion of the funds spent and lent. I am weary to death 
of hearing about the leaf that was raked all the way from 
Mount Vernon to Washington and back again. I am con- 
fident that our citizens would rather have for the money a 
bridge, or a road, or some other sound development. 

That suggests to my mind another example of Mr. Hop- 
kins’ venturesome temperament. We all remember, I hope, 
how he was planning to eliminate all the dangerous grade 
crossings. Even the President talked extravagantly about 
the proposal, following a frightful accident at Rockville, Md., 
in which 14 school children were killed. I should like to 
challenge Mr. Hopkins to name a single grade crossing which 
has been eliminated by him since that accident and since he 
broadcast his plan more than a year ago. 

We should be entitled to estimate the future by the past. 
I say to the Senate that we have no accurate information 
about what W. P. A. has been dwing. We have demanded 
it, but Senators on the other side 9f the aisle have promptly 
laid our demands on the table. : When Republicans were 
in power in the Senate, Tom Walfh was never denied. We 
cooperated with him. Now, with fhe need for legislative in- 
formation at its highest point inshistory, we meet nothing 
but suppression. Where is General Hugh Johnson’s report 
on the W. P. A. in New York City$ Locked up in Mr. Hop- 
kins’ desk. Under former admisistrations, Republican or 
Democratic, any United States {Senator got information 
when he asked for it. Under Rodsevelt, Hopkins, and Wal- 
lace, even my friends on the other?side of the aisle take their 
orders and remain in ignorancg. General Johnson can 
hardly be said to be a Republic41 partisan. That report, 
said to be temperate and scientif#:, would be helpful to all 
of us in determining our action do this bill. Where is it? 
Why can we not see it? 

In 1937, when we shall have retiumed to real and sensible 
party government, when business énd our citizens shall once 
again have returned to normal écistence, then, I suppose, 
the Johnson report will see the light of day. It will make 
interesting historical reading, but I should like to have it 
right now as a guide in my cortsideration of the pending 
bill. 

Apparently, there is little honé that we ever shall have 
any accurate information about what the W. P. A. designs 
to do in the next few months. % doubt if Mr. Hopkins is 
the kind of person who keeps cateful accounts. He prom- 
ises easily, and perhaps sincerely, but I doubt if he himself 
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actually knows much about what is happening. He cer- 
tainly has shown me nothing to make me believe he does. 
His appetite remains unabated. Like the municipalities to 
which he caters and from which he solicits business, he has 
the “get all you can” habit, and that is dangerous. For one 
thing, it encourages irresponsibility among other Govern- 


ment officers; for another, it stimulates municipalities to 


expect the Federal Government to do for them what they 
should do for themselves. It institutionalizes mendicancy. 
It promotes thriftlessness. It is criminal to encourage such 
attitudes at this time or any other time. 

We are told over and over again by the President, Hopkins, 
and Farley that there is no politics in relief; but at least 
two of my Democratic brothers on the other side of the aisle 
have insisted that there is—the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Van Nuys] and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hott]. 
Apparently, there is politics in relief only when the money 
is being used against you. In June 1934, upon the occasion 
of his acceptance of a degree from Yale University, the 
President stated that he knew nothing about the politics of 
the men to whom he gave appointment. The President, in 
his declared ignorance of W. P. A. politics, has allowed Mr. 
Hopkins to plug in the Senators from Indiana and West 
Virginia on “busy” wires. But Mr. Hopkins, who is operat- 
ing the Work Relief exchange, through his opportunity for 
“listening in”, has more intimate knowledge than his chief. 
He has amazing canniness for knowing just when a relief 
situation develops in a State. For some unexplained reason, 
he knows that there is a serious relief situation in Pennsyl- 
vania at the present time. The Hopkins temperament is not 
to let persons suffer, and so he is seeing to it that funds 
are being poured into the State. It so happens that the 
New Dealers are turning heaven and earth in an effort to 
carry Pennsylvania this fall. As a result, it is difficult for 
a motorist to move along the roads of Pennsylvania. 
W. P. A. workers are as thick as fleas. 

No politics in relief! The following two letters, of which 
I have photostatic copies in my possession, give a final, em- 
phatic answer to that question. 

Letter no. 1 is under date of March 31, 1936. This letter 
is from a gentleman who holds one of the highest offices in 
the Federal Government, and is addressed to one who sought 
his influence. The signer is not on the lower rungs of the 
political ladder, as were the Democratic ward and county 
leaders of West Virginia and Pennsylvania whose letters 
have been exposed. They were shocking enough. This 
writer is a highly placed Federal officeholder. 


My Dear Mr. BLANK: 
I have received your letter of the 27th, contents of which I 


have very carefully noted. 

In reply, I beg to state that if you will furnish this office with 
a letter of recommendation from the Democratic chairman of 
your county * * *, I will be more than glad to take your 
case up with the Works Progress Administration in * * * 
county and do everything I can in an effort to help you. This 
procedure is followed in all instances. 

With kindest regards, I am. 


Letter no. 2 is under date of March 30, 1936. The second 
letter was written by another powerful Washington figure 
to the same addressee. 


Dear Mr. BLANK: Yours of March 26 has been received. 
your desire to secure a position with the W. P. A. I am taking 
this matter up with Mr. today, requesting him, if possible, 
to find some place for you. 

Of course, I do not control these appointments, but I am glad 
to render my Democratic friends any assistance I can. 

With best wishes, I am. 


It will be noted that the second writer is much more cau- 
tious than the open and frank individual who wrote the first 
letter. The second writer happens to have held office in 
Washington for a very long time. 

No politics in relief! Perhaps my friends across the aisle 
will at least admit that there is some “relief” in politics. 

American citizens have great sympathy for the man who is 
willing to work. The whole Nation is solicitous of the wel- 
fare of the unemployed man and his family. In a land of 


I note 
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plenty no one must go hungry. It is clear that the New 
Deal program of scarcity eliminates jobs and causes poverty. 

What this country needs today is real jobs at real wages 
for all workers. Let us encourage capital to provide these 
jobs. Government restrictions and Federal competition with 
private interests must be eliminated. Confidence must be 
restored to business. Industry must expand so that money 
will go into investments, so that men will be called back to 
their jobs. So long as Government bullies business the 
unemployment question will not be settled. 

Until that time arrives, I am in favor of giving assistance 
to those in distress. No family must suffer. But the pit- 
tance from Federal relief gives no man the comforts and 
enjoyments to which he is entitled. It is the program of 
abundance, rather than the program of scarcity, which will 
bring the greatest happiness to all men. 

Relief should be administered through State agencies. 
The Federal and State Governments should cooperate in 
financing that program. Waste must be eliminated. No 
longer should hungry people be intimidated by political pup- 
pets. No longer should an American citizen be required to 
trade his vote for bread. 

The need to keep thousands of workless men and women 
and their children from starving, through no fault of their 
own, is a need which is with us always. 

It is not only an occasional duty. But no good purpose is 
served by dividing the crust with the professionally unworthy. 
By that I mean the grafters who have robbed the poor— 
sometimes with the unprotesting consent of those charged 
to defend them. W. P. A. has been a stamping ground for 
fakers and frauds. Against P. W. A., however, I have heard 
no such criticism leveled. Mr. Ickes may have faults, but 
he holds firm to the principles of honest, decent, cautious, 
and candid administration. If that be “slow”, I pray Provi- 
dence for more of that kind of tardiness. 

In conclusion, I plead for thorough, informed, sympa- 
thetic, and intelligent consideration of this bill. The bill, 
as it has been introduced in this Senate, should be redrafted, 
revised, reformed, reconstructed. It represents a blank 
check such as we should not give to any individual for any 
purpose. I object to it because I am convinced that it is 
unwise, unsound, unreasonable, and unlikely to help the 
people whom it is supposed to benefit. 

Indeed, I believe that the time has come when our whole 
policy of relief should be corrected. And I have faith that 
in the event Mr. Roosevelt does not move in that direction, 
and should this Congress fail to investigate existing condi- 
tions and then act in that direction, the people of the land— 
at the polls—will take the matter into thre’r own hands 
and dispose of it in line with their traditions, their needs, 
and their ideals as they are, not merely as some ambitious 
tyro, thirsty for political power, supposes them to be. 

Mr. President, I invite attention to certain of the provi- 
sions of the deficiency appropriation bill under the heading 
of “Works Progress Administration” which are affected by 
the decision of the court today. Appropriation is made of 
$1,425,000,000 for certain classes of projects, and among 
these I find the following: 

Public buildings, an authorized project. 

Parks and other recreational facilities, another author- 
ized project. 

Public utilities, including sewer systems, water supply and 
purification, airports, and other transportation facilities, all 
authorized projects. 

Flood control and other conservation, 
project. 

White-collar projects, for which there is no authorization. 

Women’s projects. There is nothing anywhere authoriz- 
ing any such projects. 

National Youth Administration, an authorized project. 

Rural rehabilitation and relief to farmers, for which there 
is no authorization. 

The question I wish to bring to the attention of the Senate 
at this time is the decision of the court today, which is only 


an authorized 





a fone 





the decision of the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia, as to which the Washington Star says: 


Three of the five judges decided the $4,880,000,000 law was void 
because of improper delegation of powers to the President, invasion 
of States’ rights, and lack of definite authorizations. 

Possible effects of the opinion on the pending relief-deficiency 
bill was the subject of immediate study by administration leaders. 

Like the $4,880,000,000 relief appropriation of last year, the 
$1,425,000,000 relief fund now before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee would be allotted only by broad classifications. 


I ask that three paragraphs referring to which I have in- 
dicated in the Star, referring to the decision of the court, may 
be included as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the three paragraphs were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“The fundamental question involved is the total lack of consti- 
tutional power on the part of Congress to put into operation 
through legislation a project such as is here contemplated”, stated 
the opinion, which was written by Associate Justice Josiah A. 
Van Orsdel. “And this can be ascertained, not from any possible 
determination of fact, but from the very terms of the statute 
itself.” 

* . . - * * * 

“The Constitution will likewise be scanned in vain for a power 
conferred upon the Federal Government to regulate ‘housing’ or to 
‘resettle’ populations. Those words are not explicit there nor do 
we think they are implicit in any power which that instrument 
confers upon Congress; and unless the power exists, any effort 
by Congress to assert it, at once transcends the scope and limita- 
tion of section 8 of article I and violates the tenth amendment.” 

Refusing to accept the administration’s contention that the act 
is an appropriation for the general welfare of the United States 
Justice Van Orsdel again quoted the United States Supreme Court 
in the A. A. A. case to the effect that “the attainment of a pro- 
hibited end may not be accomplished under the pretext of the 
exertion of powers which are granted.” 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM D. THOMAS, OF NEW YORK 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate resolutions from the House of Representatives, which 


will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolutions (H. Res. 517), as 
follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
May 18, 1936. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of Hon. WitLt1am D. THoMas, a Representative from the 
State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Members of the House, 
with such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed 
to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provision of these resolutions and that the necessary ex- 
penses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, as the Senate has just 
been advised, one of the honored Members of the New York 
delegation in the House of Representatives, Hon. WILLIAM 
D. Tuomas, died yesterday. Mr. Tuomas took the place of 
former Representative Parker, who was a Member of the 
House for many years. We of the New York delegation are 
all regretful because of Mr. Tuomas’ death. 

I send to the desk resolutions which I ask to have read 
and immediately considered. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 300) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 300 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. WitLt1AM D. THomas, late a 
Representative from the State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by 
the Vice President to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the 
deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


Under the second resolution the Presiding Officer ap- 


pointed as the committee on the part of the Senate the 
Senators from New York [Mr. CoPpeLanp and Mr. WacNeEg]. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, ¢s a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of our decea*ed friend, I move that 
the Senate take a recess until 12 o’c¢iock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agr¢éed to; and (at 5 o’clock 
and 38 minutes p. m.) the Senate: took a recess until to- 


morrow, Tuesday, May 19, 1936, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 18 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
DIPLOMATIC AND FoREIgN SERVICE 

Harold M. Collins, of Virginia, nc a Foreign Service offi- 
cer of class 6 and a consul, to be also a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States of America. 

Stuart Allen, of Minnesota, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 8 and a consul, to be also 4 secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of America. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

David E. Lilienthal, of Wisconsir;, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Tennes:ee Valley Authority for 
the term expiring 9 years after M#y 18, 1936. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

BoarD or Tax A\PEALS 

Samuel B. Hill, of Washington,:to be a member of the 
Board of Tax Appeals for a term pt 12 years from June 2, 
1936. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE FREGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants with rank from date of appointment 
First Lt. Charles Harden Schutt,’ Medical Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Walter Richard Cook, Medical Corps Reserve. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 

Capt. Claude Bayles Mickelwait, Infantry, with rank from 
January 13, 1930. 

TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Capt. Thomas Russell Howard, ‘Infantry, with rank from 
August 1, 1935. 

Capt. Eggleston Westley Peach, Infantry, with rank from 
June 13, 1931. 

Capt. Willis Arthur Platts, Infantry, with rank from 
January 19, 1924. 

TO CAVALRY 

First Lt. Whitside Miller, Infantry, with rank from March 
1, 1935, effective June 25, 1936. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 

Maj. Albert Whitney Waldron, Field Artillery, from May 9, 
1936. 

TO BE MAJOR 

Capt. William Oliver Reeder, #ignal Corps, from May 9, 
1936. 

CONFIRMATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 18 (legis- 
lative day of May 12), 1936 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

George Orr to be secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 

Earl L. Packer to be Foreign Service officer of class 4, a 
consul, and a secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 

Vinton Chapin to be Foreign Service officer of class 6, a 
consul, and a secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 

Cornelius Van H. Engert to be Foreign Service officer of 
class 1. . 

William M. Cramp to be Foreign Service officer of class 8 
and a consul, 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


David E. Lilienthal to be a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Harry M. Hickey to be collector of internal revenue for the 
fourteenth district of New York. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Bertrand Thomas Fitzmaurice to be first lieutenant, Med- 
ical Corps. 
Maurice Crawford Davidson to be first lieutenant, Medical 
Corps. 
Howard Hansen to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 
Raymond Edward Duke to be first lieutenant, Medical 
Corps. 
Robert Stuart Nelson to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


John Stephen Sullivan to be colonel, Infantry. 

James Lawton Collins to be colonel, Field Artillery. 

William Caldwell McChord to be colonel, Air Corps. 

William Rudicil Henry to be colonel, Field Artillery. 

Edwin Coit Kelton to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

James Allen Lester to be lieutenant colonel, Field Artillery. 

Mason James Young to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers. 

Layson Enslow Atkins to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers. 

Edwin Albert Zundel to be lieutenant colonel, Field Artil- 
lery. 

Clinton Wilbur Howard to be lieutenant colonel, Air Corps. 

Charles Manly Busbee to be lieutenant colonel, Field Artil- 
lery. 

David Grove to be major, Quartermaster Corps. 

James Horace Barbin to be major, Quartermaster Corps. 

Wiley Hubbard O’Mohundro to be major, Infantry. 

Herman Henry Pohl to be major, Corps of Engineers. 

Kenneth Mason Moore to be major, Corps of Engineers. 

Edmond Harrison Levy to be major, Corps of Engineers. 

Thomas Dodson Stamps to be major, Corps of Engineers. 

Bartley Marcus Harloe to be major, Corps of Engineers. 

Girard Blakesley Troland to be major, Corps of Engineers. 

William Herschel Allen to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

Larry Benjamin McAfee to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

Adam, Edward Schlanser to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

Joseph Edward Bastion to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

Alexander Taylor Cooper to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

Taylor Edwin Darby to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

Harry Reber Beery to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

Royal Reynolds to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

Ralph Godwin DeVoe to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

Wibb Earl Cooper to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

Thomas Ludlow Ferenbaugh to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

George William Cook to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

William Lloyd Sheep to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

Edgar Clyde Jones to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

Floyd Kramer to be colonel, Medical Corps. 

William Frederick Rice to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 
Corps. 

Edward Allen Noyes to be lieutenant colonel, Medical Corps. 

Charles Woodward Riley to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 


per ae George Sinclair to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 

aes George Hutter to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 

« predierick Hensel Petters to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 

Spobert Parvin Williams to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 

“alien Brooks Maynard to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 

_ Harvard Clayton Moore to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 
orps. 


Arden Freer to be lieutenant colonel, Medical Corps. 

Paul Adolph Schule to be lieutenant colonel, Medical Corps. 
Frank Wiley Wilson to be lieutenant colonel, Medical Corps. 
Paul Ashland Brickey to be major, Medical Corps. 

James Willis Howard to be captain, Medical Corps. 
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James Sherwood Taylor to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Jenner Garnett Jones to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Eaton Wesley Bennett to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Tom French Whayne to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Burt Held to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Joseph Garber Cocke to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Alfonso Michael Libasci to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Ralph Torrey Stevenson to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Frank Owings Alexander to be captain, Medical Corps, 
John Benson Grow to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Daniel John Waligora to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Byron Ludwig Steger to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Louie Render Braswell to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Dean Stirling Beiter to be captain, Dental Corps. 
Elmer Emil Tiedt to be chaplain with the rank of captain, 
United States Army. 
Reappointment in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
Howard Seymour Borden to be brigadier general, Inactive 
Reserve, from July 13, 1936. 

POSTMASTERS 

MISSISSIPPI 
Viola E. Pentecost, Doddsville. 

NEW JERSEY 


Raymond J. Hughes, Sr., Beachwood. 
Walter MacPherson, Bridgeton. 
Winifred E. Lindstedt, Helmetta. 
Charles V. L. Booream, Milltown. 
WASHINGTON 


Otto N. Sorensen, Edmonds. 
William A. Bauman, Lynden. 
Edward N. Blythe, Vancouver. 





WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate May 18 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
POSTMASTER 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Thomas A. O’Connor to be postmaster at North Easton, in 
the State of Massachusetts. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 18, 1936 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Dr. Clough A. Waterfield, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, of Memphis, Tenn., offered the following 
prayer: 

O eternal Spirit, our Heavenly Father, soul of our souls 
and safeguard of the world, we ought to thank Thee, and 
we do thank Thee, for the heritage which here is ours. 
For the share we have, each and all, in the incomparable work 
in building the great democracy of the west, in the achieve- 
ment of the American dream. Touch us all again and again 
to the great issues. Grant to these, Thy servants, the gen- 
tleness which makes men great; the spirit of truth for 
their minds; the spirit of justice for their souls; and in their 
hearts the high courage of the old inextinguishable hope. 
May the Congress and the courts, the President and the 
people in all the swift and sweeping changes, confusions, 
and perplexities which beset our time look with confidence 
and with great blessing for light and stability to that— 

One face which, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Becomes our universe that feels and knows. 


Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, May 14, 1936, 
was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one 
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of his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following dates the President approved and signed a joint 
resolution and bills of the House of the following titles: 

On May 8, 1936: 

H. J. Res. 567. Joint resolution to provide an additional 
appropriation for expenses of special and select committees 
of the House of Representatives for the fiscal year 1936; and 

H. R. 3673. An act for the relief of Bernard V. Wolfe and 
the Dixon Implement Co. 

On May 13, 1936: 

H.R.11098. An act to previde for terms of the United 
States District Court for the Middle District of Pennsylvania 
to be held at Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; and 

H.R. 11994. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
term of the District Court of the United States for the West- 
ern District of Oklahoma at Shawnee, Okla. 

On May 15, 1936: 

H. R. 3823. An act for the relief of the parents of Albert 
Thesing, Jr.; 

H.R. 11035. An act making appropriations for the mili- 
tary and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 12098. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 8784. An act to authorize withholding compensation 
due Government personnel; 

H.R. 9995. An act to grant a renewal of patent no. 59560, 
relating to the emblem of the Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War; 

H.R. 10194. An act granting a renewal of patent no. 40029, 
relating to the badge of the Holy Name Society; and 

H.R. 10934. An act to authorize the transfer of the cus- 
tomhouse at Salem, Mass., from the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department to the Department of the Interior. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 10104. An act to aid in providing the people of the 
United States with adequate facilities for park, parkway, 
and recreational-area purposes, and to provide for the trans- 
fer of certain lands chiefly valuable for such purposes to 
States and political subdivisions thereof. 

The message also announced that the Senate had ordered 
that the Secretary be directed to request the House to return 
to the Senate the bill H. R. 8940, an act to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States”, approved July 1, 1898, 
and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, 
with the Senate amendments and all papers pertaining 
thereto. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 3841. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States”, approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto; 

S. 4457. An act authorizing the appointment of an addi- 
tional circuit judge for the third circuit; 

S. 4594. An .act to supplement the act of June 25, 1929 
(ch. 41, 46 Stat. L. 41), which authorized and directed the 
Attorney General to institute suit against the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. and others; and 

S. 4609. An act to correct the description of certain land 
granted to the University of Utah. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9496) entitled “An act to 
protect the United States against loss in the delivery 
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through the mails of checks in payment of benefits pro- 
vided for by laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration”, disagreed to by the House; agrees to the confer- 
ence asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. McKetuiar, Mr. Hay- 
DEN, and Mr. Frazier to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 3483) entitled “An act to provide for 
rural electrification, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 3789) entitled “An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to convey the Charleston Army Base 
Terminal to the city of Charleston, S. C.” 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 12527) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, and for 
other purposes”, disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Cope- 
LAND, Mr. WALSH, Mr. HALE, and Mr. Keyes to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


CONTROL OF FLOODS ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Mr. DRIVER, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the 
following resolution, which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered printed: 


House Resolution 516 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolu- 
tion it shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of S. 3531, an act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the control of floods on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, and for other purposes”, approved May 15, 1928, and 
all points of order against said bill are hereby waived. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Flood Control, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment the Committee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, with or without instructions. 


AIR CORPS TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado, from the Committee on Rules, 
submitted the following resolution, which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered printed: 

House Resolution 515 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolv: itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of S. 3398, an act to establish the Air Corps Technical School 
and to acquire certain land in the State of Colorado for use as a 
site for said Air Corps Technical School and as an aerial gunnery 
and bombing range for the Army Air Corps. And ali points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the same to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit, with or without instructions. 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION AND STEAMBOAT INSPECTION—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
and statement for printing, under the rule, on the bill (H. R. 
8599) to provide for a change in the designation of the Bureau 
of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, to create a marine 
casualty investigation board, and increase efficiency in ad- 
ministration of the steamboat inspection laws, and for other 
purposes, 
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CHARLESTON ARMY BASE TERMINAL 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
and statement upon the bill (S. 3789) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to convey the Charleston Army Base 
Terminal to the city of Charleston, S. C., which is submitted 
for printing under the rule. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for reference of the bill (H. R. 12722) to aid the several States 
in making certain toll bridges free bridges, to authorize an ap- 
propriation for such purpose, to make such appropriation 
available for matching with funds apportioned under the 
Federal Highway Act, and for other purposes, from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to the Commit- 
tee on Roads. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

WHY THE WAGNER-ELLENBOGEN HOUSING BILL SHOULD BE PASSED 
AT THIS SESSION OF CONGRESS—THE DEMAND FOR ITS ENACT- 
MENT GROWS STRONGER DAILY 
Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

to extend my own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, few measures which 
have been proposed in the Seventy-fourth Congress have 
received the enthusiastic endorsement and support accorded 
the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill. 

Almost daily, newspapers and magazines throughout the 
country have been commenting on the features of this bill, 
on its soundness, and on its worth as a recovery measure 
and as a social need. 

THE SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS CONTINUE THEIR CAMPAIGN FOR THE 

BILL 

Within the past few days two more editorials have ap- 
peared in the Scripps-Howard chain of newspapers asking 
for action on the bill at this session. 

On Saturday, May 9, and Sunday, May 10, under the 
respective headings “England did it” and “Unfinished busi- 
ness”, the Pittsburgh Press and other members of the 
Scripps-Howard chain continue their active campaign for 
the bill. 

Calling this measure “a sound, sensible, and moderate ap- 
proach to the problem”—of rehousing the country’s city and 
rural slum dwellers—the first editorial demands enactment 
of the bill as one of the primary steps in “social reconstruc- 
tion.” 

NO REASON FOR DELAY 

It also points out again the excellent features of the bill 
whereby the costs of dwelling construction are spread over 4 
years and adds that since much of it would be returned to 
the Federal Government by the localities there is no reason 
for its delay. 

ENGLAND DID IT 

In the second of the two editorials, that of May 10, it is 

pointed out that: 


The Wagner-Ellenbogen bill, now backed as an administration 
measure, does not appear before Congress as just another New Deal 
experiment. It aims to profit by our own American mistakes, and 
it takes for its guide the British rehousing plans that appear to 
have worked exceedingly well. 


Citing as its authority Mr. Coleman Woodbury, director of 
the National Association of Housing Officials, the Press 
remarks: 


We learn that subsidized low-rent housing (in England) not only 
has provided decent homes for millions of British working people 
but has proved a powerful stimulant to private enterprise. 


As the editorial points out, subsidized housing in England 
was begun right after the World War, and the results of this 
project are truly amazing. 

Between the armistice and April 1, 1935, 2,655,902 housing units 
were built, of which 1,230,172 received subsidy. The interesting 
thing is that, while at the beginning the bulk of the work was 
subsidized, private building was so stimulated that in 1934 it 
accounted for 85 percent of the units built. 
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IT WOULD REVIVE THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


I call particular attention to the last sentence of the quo- 
tation above. It is a direct refutation of the charge tha: 
the type of housing undertaken in the Wagner-Ellenbogen 
bill would discourage private capital from participating in 
home construction. 

This program, more than anything else, according to Her- 
bert Morrison, chairman of the London County Council, “kept 
England’s heavy industries stabilized until private buildinz 
took up the task about 2 years ago.” 

IT BROUGHT PROSPERITY TO ENGLAND 


Other advantages also accrued in England, directly as a 
result of this program. 


Mr. Woodbury found that under the British program the assets 
of British thrift societies increased 800 percent; that losses from 
uncollected rents from London’s 70,000 new subsidized units were 
less than one-eighth of 1 percent; that the public and private 
building financing gave needed outlets for safe capital invest- 
ments; the new low-rental homes did not depress wages or reduce 
buying power, but, on the contrary, raised living standards and 
stabilized families in decent quarters. 


“As it worked in England”, the editorial rightly concludes, 
“it should work here.” 


PASS THE WAGNER-ELLENBOGEN HOUSING BILL 


Mr. Speaker, such a program will work here. It is em- 
bodied specifically in the Wagner-Ellenbogen bill. I am 
convinced that such a bill, enacted 4 or 5 years ago, would 
have been our outstanding and most successful recovery 
measure. We did not do it then, and the loss has been 
ours. 

To continue to do nothing would be the height of folly. 
Now that our great mistake has been so clearly made evi- 
dent to us, we can make up our minds that it can be recti- 
fied, and quickly. 

We can do it by passing the Wagner-Ellenbogen bill. 


H. R. 12659 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp by inserting a statement 
from the National Federation of Federal Employees and my 
reply thereto in connection with a bill which I introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
statement from the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees and my reply thereto, in connection with a bill 
introduced by me: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, 
. Washington, D. C., May 1936. 

Another “typical blow at the merit system” was revealed today 
by Secretary-Treasurer Gertrude M. McNally, of the Naticnal 
Federation of Federal Employees, in a bill just introduced in the 
House of Representatives to provide for court stencgraphers in 
the United States district courts and to fix their duties and 
compensation. 

As pointed out by Miss McNally, the last paragraph of the bill 
(H. R. 12659) contains the following provisions: 

“Stenographers may be engaged by the United States district 
courts regardless of the Civil Service Act, as amended: Provided, 
That such expert stenographers shall be entitled to leave under 
the leave statutes of 1935 and shall be entitled to annuity as 
provided in the Retirement Act, as amended, as applicable to 
civil-service employees in the United States.” 

“This blow is typical of unnumbered attacks upon the Federal 
merit system during recent years”, Miss McNally declared. “How- 
ever, it is interesting to note that while the bill provides that 
the appointees shall receive all the benefits under the civil-service 
system, it omits any demand upon the prospective employees for 
a qualifying test to prove fitness. 

“Court stenography is specialized work of the highest impor- 
tance. There is no possible excuse for excluding such positions 
from the civil-service system and tossing them to the spoilsmen 
for patronage distribution. 

“This provision of H. R. 12659 is one of a seemingly endless 
succession of evasions and attempted evasions of the civil-service 
laws and regulations during the past 3 years. The result has 
been the most complete break-down of the Federal merit system 
in generations. 

“When will the public, that pays the bills, call a halt to this 
work of destruction?” 
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Miss GERTRUDE M. McNAtty, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Miss McNatLy: It has come to my attention that you gave 
out a release to the press criticizing that provision of my Dill 
(H. R. 12659) introduced on May 11, 1936, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, calling for appointment of Federal 
district court stenographers regardless of civil-service examination. 

Because of the special nature of such expert services, I thought 
it best to have the bill introduced in this manner. However, 
everyone familiar with legislation knows that any bili is subject to 
amendment to satisfy everyone concerned. I myself certainly 
would not object to an amendment to place such stenographers 
under the civil service completely. 

I don’t think anyone would care to cast any aspersions or in- 
sinuations upon the judges of the many Federal district courts, 
who, although they are appointed by the President, by and with 
the consent of the United States Senate, serve for a lifetime, or 
until removed for cause. I, for one, certainly would say that 
Federal judges in my district would name court stenographer re- 
gardless of my opinion or recommendation. 

The very nature of such expert services itself suggests that just 
any ordinary stenographer could not perform this work; and these 
court stenographers would have to be experts, as you very well 
know. Therefore any talk or insinuation such persons would not 
be merited is nonsense. 

On what ground do you make the statement, “There is no pos- 
sible excuse for excluding such positions (referring to court 
stenographers) from the civil-service system and tossing them to 
the spoilsmen for patronage distribution’? 

How are the law clerks of the United States district courts ap- 
pointed? By the judge, of course, according to the provision of 
Public, No. 449, Seventy-fourth Co , approved February 17, 
1936. Have you checked with the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission to determine if United States courts are subject or not 
subject to their system? I am sure, if you had taken the trouble 
to do this, you would have determined that all the courts of the 
United States are not subject to the civil-service system. 

I’m not going to ask you to issue a new release, but I am sending 

copies of this statement to all newspapers in my district in Lou- 
isiana so they will know the truth about this matter. But, as 
stated before, I have no objections to an amendment to place these 
court stenographers under the examination system of the Civil 
Service Commission of the United States, although it will be the 
first positions in the United States courts to be subjected to this 
5 m. 
It might interest you to know that my record in Congress is 
favorable toward Federal employees, and that I would not want to 
be put in a position of tearing down the civil-service system of 
the United States. I could go on at length to talk about what you 
have on your mind—New Deal agencies—but that is uncalled for 
at this time. 

Feel free to discuss openly or privately with me any matter you 
have on your mind. You will find I just want to be fair to 
everybody. 

I appreciate your deep interest in these affairs. 

J. O. FERNANDEZ, 
Member of Congress, First District, Louisiana. 


“BEATING THE LIVING WITH THE BONES OF THE DEAD”—JEFFER- 
SON ADVISED AGAINST IT; AND NOW THE LIBERTY LEAGUERS TRY 
TO MISREPRESENT JEFFERSON'S VIEWS 
Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

to extend my own remarks and include a book review on The 

Living Jefferson, by James Truslow Adams, that appeared in 

the New Republic, a national weekly, and certain excerpts 

from letters of Thomas Jefferson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to object, how much of the 
Recorp is that book review going to require? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Not so much. It is a book review by me 
on a book by James Truslow Adams, and certain excerpts 
from letters of Jefferson. 

Mr. RICH. How much space will the letters require? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Not very much. 

Mr. RICH. A page or two pages? 

Mr. MAVERICK. It may be as much as that. 

Mr. RICH. Not more than two pages? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Iam not sure, but I do not think so. The 
letters will be in small type. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, it has been the habit 
through ages to dig up ancestors and twist them around to 
meet the desires and aims of the diggers. It has always 
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been the reactionaries, because they have had the money 
and the power. In America today the Liberty Leaguers and 
reactionaries have dug up Thomas Jefferson, trying to make 
him a model reactionary who ordered his descendants to 
keep forever the law exactly as it was immediately following 
the Revolution. 

In Rome the hungry and suffering people were accused of 
being in the pay of Greece and indulging in obscene Greek 
orgies; in every country today absolutism, dictatorship, and 
misgovernment of all kinds is bolstered by a false interpreta- 
tion of ancestors, and a denunciation of “foreigners.” Groups 
who really have no respect for sacred writings or the true 
import of national figures in history always raise these as 
bogeymen to frighten the people. 

Thomas Jefferson specifically warned future generations 
against “beating the living with the bones of the dead.” But 
the Liberty Leaguers have stolen him for their hero, and have 
publicly paraded him before the American people in garments 
which he never wore. 

JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS GETS 


James Truslow Adams recently wrote a book on Thomas 
Jefferson, and such a gross misinterpretation was never 
done before. Mr. Adams appears to be like a lot of the 
“liberals” I know. They are great on antiques, art, and 
Shakespeare, and such like, but when their prejudices about 
wealth are touched in any way they go into a frenzy. Thus, 
Mr. Adams, who has written many good books before, has 
gotten himself all excited and has twisted Jefferson around 
into something he never was. 

In connection with this I have written a book review 
which I have entitled “Beating the Living with the Bones 
of the Dead”, which appeared in the New Republic of May 
13, 1936, and which is attached below. Also I attach below 
some letters and statements of Thomas Jefferson which are 
fairly representative of his ideas about politics and govern- 
ment. If some of the statements he made were made today 
by a modern public official he would undoubtedly be run 
out of the country. I append the statements without com- 
ment, but they are representative of his writings on various 
subjects of that day. 


JEFFERSON INDIVIDUALIST—-AND CONSERVATIONIST 


It is very necessary in the interpretation of Jefferson to 
understand that he was in favor of laws beneficial to the peo- 
ple, whatever those laws were. He is held out as a great 
“individualist.” I doubt if he believed in an individualism, 
which means a low standard of living for millions of people 
because of a false economic system, or by means of which a 
small group either by inheritance or power could exploit the 
millions. 

In fact, his social philosophy as affecting the people as a 
whole seems to have been against monopolies owned by small 
groups; on the other hand, he favored the idea of coopera- 
tive effort. For instance, he advocated plowing of contours in 
order to save the soil and he was a proponent of conservation 
of natural resources, and believed that there should be farm 
cooperatives. However, he could not have foreseen the ad- 
vance of science and industry, and time after time, as his let- 
ters will show, so stated. He had no idea of attempting to 
rule from the grave and said so many times. He wanted each 
generation to settle its own troubles. 

And as for each generation settling its own affairs one of 
the most interesting letters is attached below, IV. Ancestor 
Worship, 8. Letter to du Pont de Nemours, 1811. It is hoped 
that many people will read this letter of 25 words, among 
them the descendants of Monsieur Du Pont, especially the 
Prize Twelve who attended the Liberty League dinner held 
a few wecks ago which was graced by the Honorable Alfred 
Emanuel Smith. 

From his acts in life and from his letters we draw two or 
three conclusions: 

First, that liberty of speech, religion, education, and knowl- 
edge are necessary in any civilized government. 

Second, that each generation must solve its own affairs. 


IN A FRENZY 
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Third, that his social philosophy was far ahead of his day, 
particularly on conservation and cooperative effort. The re- 
sources at that time, however, were in a virgin state, and he 
could not have realized the necessities of the industrial age. 

The book review which appeared in the New Republic is 
as follows: 

“BEATING THE LivING WITH THE BoNES OF THE DEAD” 

(The Living Jefferson, by James Truslow Adams. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 410 pages. 83.) 

The title of this book is a misnomer. It should have been: 
“Jefferson Repainted: Pigments by Du Pont, Oils by Standard Oil, 
Canvas by Hoosac Milis, Scenery by Schechter Bros., Execution by 
James Truslow Adams.” As an example of a very clever writer 
and historian at his worst, it is excellent. As camouflage for the 
author’s true purpose—an attack upon the New Deal—it is crystal 
clear. As an attempt to reconcile Jeffersonian and rugged indi- 
vidualism it is ludicrous. 

The living Jefferson is the thinker and statesman who warned us 
against using the yardstick of the past alone in measuring the 
problems of the present. Mr. Adams treats him simply as a man 
who hoped for development of an agrarian rather than an indus- 
triai civilization. Whether we like it or not, an industrial civiliza- 
tion now dominates our lives and presents us with the problem 
of fitting our institutions into it. 

MR. ADAMS’ MIND READS JEFFERSON—-WRONG 


In mind reading on Jefferson, in telling us what he thought and 
what he would have done, Mr. Adams loses sight of the fact that 
Jefferson’s mind was many-faceted. It is true that he was highly 
individualistic, but at the moment intense individualism men- 
aced the social good he was quick to warn that “the unwritten 
laws of necessity, of self-preservation, and of the public safety 
control the written laws of meum and tuum.” This is what Mr. 
Adams completely ignores. If we read the entire body of Jeffer- 
son's writings and read them not in the hope of finding substan- 
tiation for some particular point of view, we get in full perspective 
the mind of a man who would never have sought “to beat the 
living with the bones of the dead”, as Mr. Adams is attempting 
to do. 

And Mr. Adams is impartial with his mind reading. Hence we 
find the bonus marchers getting it in the neck. George Washing- 
ton, who would have “killed” the first veterans’ organization had 
he but known, is brought in on that. There is vindication for 
the Supreme Court in the Schechter sick-chicken case. He says, 
“Government for Jefferson was a necessary evil.” There is no men- 
tion of the fact that Jefferson hated the Supreme Court. 


NO INTERPRETATION OF THE LIVING JEFFERSON 


Jefferson’s hatred of monopoly is portrayed, as well as his belief 
that property is subject to the regulation of the state, although 
such personal rights as freedom of speech and press must be un- 
limited. Mr. Adams is very careful to point out that “liberalism 
and liberty were n/t phases of his youth; they were the very fiber 
of his being.” None of this is news. 

And there is no interpretation of the living Jefferson at all. 
There is much of Jefferson’s philosophy of individuality based on 
liberty and the use of land, but no application of it to the prob- 
lems of a civilization based upon machines, industrial monopoly 
and central financial control. There is no analogy with the 
monopolies of today, no discussion of the inherent right of citizens 
to a means of livelihood and a participation in the means of 
production under the present method. 

Mr. Adams makes much of Jefferson’s dislike of paper money, of 
Jefferson's belief in a balanced budget, of the fact that Jefferson 
was neither demagogue nor a “mobocrat.” He skips over the per- 
fectly obvious facts that Jefferson could have known nothing of 
modern finance and industry; and “balancing the budget”, far 
from being a Jeffersonian invention, is part and parcel of any form 
of government. There are assertions coming like heavily laden 
freight cars—that he believed in a civilization based on agricul- 
ture, was opposed to primogeniture, was neither “theorist” nor 
“doctrinaire”, had no “moon-calf vision’’—which seem like efforts 
to apologize for Jefferson and to paint him patronizingly, at this 
late date, as a “liberal” (but a respectable liberal, an example of 
“soundness” and “practicality”), a man who was out with a glit- 
tering but very safe sword to balance the budget for the bond 
boys of New York. 

JUST ANOTHER ANTI-NEW DEAL BOOK RUSHED TO PRINTER 


One reads Mr. Adams’ portrayal with a sense of expectancy, of 
waiting for the inevitable denouement. True to his trust, Mr. 
Adams gathers the fluttering threads of his theme and ties them 
together with the essential clue in his last two chapters. Here 
at last his true purpose is revealed. Just another anti-New Deal 
propaganda book rushed to the printer. Jefferson’s party is con- 
founded out of the mouth of Jefferson. The Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has forsaken the true faith; it is about the business of 
tearing down the temple so laboriously erected by Jefferson. Down 
with Roosevelt. 

Mr. Jefferson, speaking through Mr. Adams, does grudgingly 
and ceutiously approve the vigorous action of Roosevelt in those 
dark days in March and April 1933. So long as the strong arm 
of government is extended to aid banks and railroads all is well, 
but any attempt to extend this aid to the ordinary citizen, the 
farmer, the unemployed, and the indigent aged is a frontal attack 
upon Americanism, 
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BOOK RECOMMENDED TO LIBERTY LEAGUE ET AL. 


Yes, “institutions must advance and keep pace with the times”, 
Jefferson said. “If the man has grown too large to fit the coat 
he wore as a boy, whittle him down until he fits it”, Mr. Adams 
seems to say. That is Mr. Adams’ philosophy. It wasn’t Jefferson's, 

This book is highly recommended to the Liberty League, the 
Union League Club, the National Manufacturers’ Association, the 
a States Chamber of Commerce, and the better-class country 
clubs. 

Maury Maverick. 


Representative letters, writings, and statements of Thomas 
Jefferson are as follows: 
I. ON THE CONSTITUTION 
1. LETTER TO W. S. SMITH, NOVEMBER 1787 


There are very good articles in it, and very bad. I do not know 
which preponderate. 


2. LETTER TO E. CARRINGTON, DECEMEER 1787 


As to the new Constitution I find myself nearly a neutral. 
There is a mass of good in it in a very desirable form; but there 
is also to me a very bitter pill or two. 


3. LETTER TO C. D, EBELING (1795) ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION 


A convention being decided on, some of the monocrats got 
elected in the hope of introducing an English constitution. When 
they found that the great: body of the delegates were strongly for 
adhering to republicanism they directed their efforts to the assimi- 
lation of all the parts of the new Government to the English 
constitution as nearly as was attainable. In this they were not 
altogether without success; inasmuch that the monarchical feature 
of the new Constitution produced a violent opposition to it from 
the most zealous republicans in the several States. For this rea- 
son * * * it is still doubted by some whether a majority of 
the people of the United States were not against adopting it. 
However, it was carried through all the assemblies of the States, 
though by very small majorities in the larger States. 


4. LETTER TO COMTE DE MOUSTIER, MAY 1788 


I see in this instrument a great deal of good. The consolidation 
of our Government, a just representation, an administration of 
some permanence, and other features of great value will be gained 
by it. There are, indeed, some faults which revolted me a good 
deal in the first moment; but we must be contented to travel on 
toward perfection, step by step. We must be contented with the 
ground which this Constitution will gain for us and hope that a 
favorable moment will come for correcting what is amiss in it. 


5. LETTER TO GEORGE HAY, MAY 1823 (CONCERNING DIFFICULTY OF 
AMENDMENTS) 


The States are now so numerous that I despair of ever seeing 
another amendment to the Constitution, although the innovations 
of time will certainly call, and now already call, for some. (In 
1823, when this was written, there were 24 States.) 


6. LETTER TO SAMUEL KERCHIVAL, MAY 1816 (FAMOUS LETTER) 


Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious reverence 
and deem them like the Ark of the Covenant, too sacred to be 
touched. They ascribe to the men of the preceding age a wisdom 
more than human, and suppose what they did to be beyond 
amendment. I knew that age well; I belonged to it and labored 
with it. It was very like the present, but without the experience 
of the present; and 40 years of experience in government is worth 
a century of book reading; and this they would say themselves, 
were they to rise from the dead * * * laws and institutions 
must go hand in hand with the progress of the human mind. As 
that becomes more developed, more enlightened, as new discoveries 
are made, new truths disclosed, and manners and opinions change 
with the change of circumstances, institutions must advance also 
and keep pace with the times. 

We might as well require a man to wear still the coat which 
fitted him as a boy as civilized society to remain ever under the 
regimen of its barbarous ancestors. It is this preposterous idea 
which has lately deluged Europe in blood. Their monarchs, in- 
stead of wisely yielding to the gradual change of circumstances 
* * * have clung to old abuses, entrenched themselves behina 
steady habits, and obliged their subjects to seek through blood 
and violence rash and ruinous innovations, which, had they been 
referred to the peaceful deliberations and collected wisdom of the 
nation, would have been put into acceptable and salutary form. 

Let us follow no such examples, nor weakly believe that one 
generation is not as capable as another of taking care of itself 
and of ordering its own affairs. * * * Each generation is as 
independent of the one preceding as that was of all which had 
gone before. It has, then, like them, a right to choose for itself 
the form of government it believes most promotive of its own 
happiness; consequently, to accommodate to the circumstances in 
which it finds itself, that received from its predecessors; and it is 
for the peace and good of mankind that a solemn opportunity of 
doing this every 19 or 20 years should be provided by the 
Constitution. * * * 

This corporeal globe and everything upon it belong to its present 
corporeal inhabitants, during their generation. They alone have 
a right to direct what is the concern of themselves alone and to 
declare the law of that direction. * * * If this avenue be shut 
to the call of sufferance, it will make itself heard through that of 
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force, and we shall go on, as other nations are doing, in the 
endless circle of oppression, rebellion, reformation; and oppres- 
sion, rebellion, reformation, again, and so on, forever. 
II. REVOLUTION 
1. LETTER TO W. S. SMITH, 1787 (ON SHAY’S REBELLION) 

God forbid we should ever be 20 years without such a rebellion. 
The people cannot be all, and always, well informed. The part 
which is wrong will be discontented in proportion to the im- 
portance of the facts they misconceive. If they remain quiet 
under such misconceptions, it is lethargy, the forerunner of death 
to the public liberty. 

2. LETTER TO JAMES MADISON, 1787 

I hold it that a little rebellion now and then is a good thing, 
and as necessary in the political world as storms are in the 
physical. 

3. IN ANOTHER LETTER TO MADISON, 1787 

A little rebellion now and then is a medicine necessary for the 
sound health of government. 

4. LETTER TO W. S. SMITH, 1787 

What country can preserve its liberties if its rulers are not 
warned, from time to time, that the people preserve the spirit of 


resistance. 
Let them take arms. The remedy is to set them right as to 


facts. 
5. LETTER TO MRS. JOHN ADAMS, 1787 


The spirit of resistance to government is so valuable on certain 
occasions that I wish it always to be kept alive. It will often be 
exercised when wrong, but better so than not to be exercised 


at all. 
III. On EDvucATION 


1. NOTES ON VIRGINIA, 1782 


Reason and free enquiry are the only effectual agents against 


error. 
2. STATEMENT OF JEFFERSON 


The Gothic (French) idea that we are to look backward * * 
for all that is best in government and religion and science, is 
worthy of those bigots in government and religion who recom- 
mend it to you, and whose interest it so well serves. 


3. ANOTHER STATEMENT 


It is error alone which needs the support of government. Truth 
can stand by itself. 


4. A FURTHER STATEMENT 
There is not a truth on earth which I fear, or would disguise. 
5. ON THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


(It will be) based on the illimitable freedom of the human 
mind, to explore every subject susceptible to its contemplation. 


* * * here we are not afraid to follow truth wherever it may | 


lead, nor to tolerate error so long as reason is left free to com- 


bat it. 
6. FAMOUS SAYING 


I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man. 
IV. ANCESTOR WORSHIP 
1. LETTER TO DR. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, MARCH 1801 


What an effort of bigotry in politics and religion have we gone 


through! The barbarians really flattered themselves they should be | 


able to bring back the times of Vandalish. * * * All advances in 
science were proscribed as innovations. They pretended to praise 
and encourage education, but it was to be the education of our 
ancestors. We were to look backwards, not forwards, for im- 
provement. 
2. TO JOHN TAYLOR, MAY 1816 
Every generation comes equally, by the laws of the Creator of the 
world, to the free possession of the earth which He made for their 
subsistence, unencumbered by their predecessors, who, like them, 
were but tenants for life. 
3. TO THOMAS EARLE, M., 1823 


That our Creator made the earth for the use of the living and not 
of the dead; that those who exist not can have not use nor right in 
it, no authority or power over it; that one generation of men cannot 
foreclose or burthen its use to another, which comes to it in its own 
right and by the same divine beneficence; that a preceding genera- 
tion cannot bind a succeeding one by its laws or contracts; these 
deriving their obligation from the will of the existing majority, and 
that majority being removed by death, another comes in its place 
with a will equally free to make its own laws and contracts; these 
are axioms so self-evident that no explanation can make them 
plainer; for he is not to be reasoned with who says that nonexist- 
ence can control existence, or that nothing can move something. 
They are axioms also pregnant with salutary consequences. And it 
is also found more convenient to suffer the laws of our predecessors 
to stand on our implied assent, as if positively reenacted, until the 
existing majority positively repeals them. But this does not lessen 
the right of the majority to repeal whenever a change of circum- 
stances or of will calls for it. Habit alone confounds what is civil 
practice with natural right, 
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4. LETTER TO JOHN CATRWERIGHT, 1824 


Can one generation bind another, and all others in succession, 
forever? I think not. The Creator has made the earth for the 
living, not the dead. Rights and powers can only belong to per- 
sons, not to things, not to mere matter unendowed with will. The 
dead are not even things. The particles of matter which composed 
their bodies make part now of the bodies of other animals, vege- 
tables, or minerals of a thousand forms. To what, then, are 
attached the rights and powers they held while in the form of 
men? A generation may bind itself as long as its majority con- 
tinues in life; when that has disappeared another majority is in 
place, holds all the rights and powers their predecessors.énce held, 
and may change their laws and institutions to suit themselves. 
Nothing, then, is unchangeable but the inherent and unalienable 
rights of man. ; 

5. LETTER TO SAMUEL KERCHIVAL, 1816 


My wish is * * * to leave to those who are to live under it 
the settlement of their own Constitution, and to pass in peace the 
remainder of my time. 


6. LETTER TO JOHN H. PLEASANTS, 1824 


I willingly acquiesce in the institutions of my country, perfect or 
imperfect, and think it a duty to leave their modifications to those 
who are to live under them and are to participate of the good or 
evil they may produce. The present generation has the same right 
of self-government which the past one has exercised for itself. 


7. LETTER TO WILLIAM SHORT, 1825 


I willingly leave to the present generation to conduct their affairs 
as they please. 


8. LETTER TO DU PONT DE NEMOURS, 1811 (DESCENDANTS TAKE NOTICE) 


Those who will come after us will be as wise as we are, and as 
able to take care of themselves as we have been. 


9. LETTER TO SPENCER ROANE, 1819 


I withdraw from all contests of opinion, and resign everything 
cheerfully to the generation now in place. They are wiser than we 
were, and their successors will be wiser than they, from the pro- 
gressive advance of science. 


10. LETTER TO MARQUIS LAFAYETTE, 1823 


The daily advance of science will enable the existing generation 
to administer the Commonwealth with increased wisdom. 


V. ON THE CouRT 
1. (1792) 


I said to President Washington that if the equilibrium of the 
three great bodies—legislative, executive, and judiciary—could be 
preserved, if the legislature could be kept independent, I should 
never fear the result of such a government. 


2. LETTER TO C. HAMMOND, 1821 


It has long been my opinion * * * that the germ of dis- 
solution of our Federal Government is in * * * the Federal 
judiciary—an irresponsible body, working like gravity by night and 
by day, gaining a little today and a little tomorrow, and ad- 
vancing its noiseless step, like a thief, over the field of jurisdiction. 


3. LETTER TO SPENCER ROANE, 1821 


The great object of my fear is the Federal judiciary. That body, 
like gravity, ever acting, with noiseless foot and unalarming ad- 
vance, gaining ground step by step, and holding what it gains, is 
engulfing insidiously the special governments into the jaws of 
that which feeds them. 


4. LETTER TO WILLIAM C. JARVIS, 1820 


It is a very dangerous doctrine to consider the judges as the 
ultimate arbiters of all constitutional questions. It is one which 
would place us under the despotism of an oligarchy. * * * 
The Constitution has erected no such single tribunal, knowing 
that to whatever hands confided, with the corruptions of time 
and party, its members would become despots. It has more wisely 
made all the departments coequal and cosovereign within them- 
selves. 

5. LETTER TO WILLIAM C. JARVIS, 1820 


If the legislature fails to pass laws for a census, for paying 
the judges and other officers of government, for establishing a 
militia, for naturalization as prescribed by the Constitution, or if 
they fail to meet in Congress, the judges cannot issue their man- 
damus to them; if the President fails to supply the place of a 
judge, to appoint other civil or military officers, to issue requisite 
commissions the judges cannot force him. They can issue their 
mandamus or distringas to no executive or legislative officer to 
enforce the fulfillment of their official duties any mere than the 
President or legislature may issue orders to the judges or their 
officers. Betrayed by English example, and unaware, as it should 
seem, of the control of our Constitution in this particular, they 
have at times overstepped their limit by undertaking to command 
executive officers in the discharge of their executive duties; but 
the Constitution, in keeping the three departments distinct and 
independent, restrains the authority of the judges to judiciary 
organs, as it does the executive and legislative to executive and 
legislative organs. The judges certainly have more frequent occa- 
sion to act on constitutional questions because the laws of meum 
and tuum and of criminal action, forming the great mass of the 
system of law, constitute their particular department. When the 
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legislative or executive functionaries act unconstitutionally, they 
are responsible to the people in their elective capacity. The 
exemption of the judges from that is quite dangerous enough. 


6. LETTER TO ALBERT GALLATIN, 1810 


At length we have a chance of getting a Republican majority 
in the Supreme Judiciary. For 10 years has that branch braved 
the spirit and will of the Nation after the Nation had manifested 
its will by a complete reform in every branch depending on them. 
The event is a fortunate one, and so timed as to be a godsend 
to me. I am sure its importance to the Nation will be felt, and 
the occasion employed to complete the great operation they have 
so long been executing, by the appointment of a decided Republi- 
can, with nothing equivalent about him. 

7. LETTER TO CAESAR A. RODNEY, 1810 


The death of (Associate Justice) Cushing is opportune, as it 
gives an opening for at length getting a Republican majority on 
the Supreme Bench. Ten years has the anticivism of that body 
been bidding defiance to the spirit of the whole Nation, after they 
had manifested their will by reforming every other branch of gov- 
ernment. I trust the occasion will not be lost. * * * Nothing 
is more material than to complete the reformation of the Gov- 
ernment by this appointment, which may truly be said to be 
putting the keystone into the arch. 

8. LETTER TO GIDEON GRANGER, 1814 


With respect to the dismission of the prosecutions for sedition 
in Connecticut, it is well known to have been a tenet of the Re- 
publican portion of our fellow citizens that the sedition law was 
contrary to the Constitution, and therefore void. On this ground 
I considered it as a nullity wherever I met it in the course of my 
duties; and on this ground I directed nolle prosequis in all the 
prosecutions which had been instituted under it, and as far as the 
public sentiment can be inferred from the occurrences of the day, 
we may say that this opinion had the sanction of the Nation. 

The prosecutions, therefore, which were afterward instituted in 
Connecticut, of which two were against printers, two against 
preachers, and one against a judge, were too inconsistent with this 
principle to be permitted to go on. We were bound to administer 
to others the same measure of law, not which they had meted out 
to us but we to ourselves, and to extend to all equally the pro- 
tection of the same constitutional principles. Those prosecutions, 
too, were chiefly for charges against myself, and I had from the 
beginning laid it down as a rule to notice nothing of the kind. 

I believed that the long course of services in which I had acted 
on the public stage, and under the eye of my fellow citizens, fur- 
nished better evidence to them of my character and principles 
than the angry invectives of adverse partisans in whose eyes the 
very acts most approved by the majority were subjects of the 
greatest demerit and censure. These prosecutions against them, 
therefore, were to be dismissed as a matter of duty. 

9. LETTER TO MRS. JOHN ADAMS, SEPTEMBER 1804 


You seem to think it devolved on the judges to decide on the 
validity of the sedition law. But nothing in the Constitution has 
given them a right to decide for the executive, more than execu- 
tive to decide for them. Both magistrates are equally independ- 
ent in the sphere of action assigned to them. The judges, believ- 
ing the law constitutional, had aright to pass a sentence of fine and 
imprisonment because the power was placed in their hands by the 
Constitution. But the executive, believing the law to be unconsti- 
tutional, were bound to remit the execution of it because that 
power has been confided to them by the Constitution. That in- 
strument meant that its coordinate branches should be checks on 
each other. But the opinion which gives to the judges the right 
to decide what laws are constitutional and what not, not only for 
themselves in their own sphere of action but for the legislature 
and executive also, in their spheres, would make the judiciary a 
despotic law, remove all restraint from the overwhelming torrent 
of slander, which is confounding all vice and virtue, all truth and 
falsehood in the United States. The power to do that is fully pos- 
sessed by the several State legislatures. It was reserved to them 
and was denied to the General Government by the Constitution 
of it. 

SAVE AMERICA NOW 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks and include therein a radio address 
I made in Washington on last Friday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address that I made 
over the National Broadcasting System from Washington, 
D. C., on Congress Speaks hour, Friday, May 15, as follows: 


Within 6 weeks the two major political parties will meet in con- 
vention to construct their respective platforms and to select their 
standard bearers. Then the political guns will boom forth in a 
literal barrage of claims, charges, and countercharges in the most 
important Presidential campaign in the history of the United 
States. Behind the camouflage and smoke screen of half-truths 
and exaggerations, we will find the true facts and the fundamental 
issues. 

The New Deal has brought us face to face with basic questions 
of economics and government. The issue is not whether uu are 
a Democrat or a Republican. It is rather whether you ve in 
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the principles of American democracy or in the Rooseveltian 
utopia built on regimentation, prosperity through scarcity, profli- 
gate Government spending, and devouring taxation. It is whether 
you believe in the time-honored principles of economics or in the 
New Deal experimentation—a hybrid of fascism and communism. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt, acting under the influence and 
advice of the “brain trust”, discarded the Democratic platform of 
1932, he broke his covenant with the people. As a candidate he 
pledged himself to a program of economy, but as a President he 
has pursued a program of wasteful spending. He pledged himself 
to the historic Jeffersonian principles of State rights, but he 
has pursued a program of national regimentation and control. 
He pledged himself to uphold the Constitution of the United 
States, but he has actually asked Congress to pass laws he ad- 
mitted were of doubtful constitutionality. 

One need only call to mind that several outstanding Democrats, 
such as Lewis W. Douglas, former Director of the Budget, resigned 
from this administration when it broke faith with the party and 
the people. One need only call to mind that many distinguished 
Democrats, such as ex-Gov. Alfred E. Smith and former Secretary 
of State Bainbridge Colby, to mention only two of an ever-increas- 
ing list, are outspoken opponents of the New Deal. 

What actually did happen when Roosevelt came into power in 
1933? A relatively small group of men, who represent the original 
New Dealers, took control of the Democratic Party. With the whip 
of patronage and the constantly exercised power to grant or with- 
hold work-relief funds, this small group of untried “brain trusters” 
forced a supine Congress to yield to its every dictate. Surrender- 
ing to political expediency and with thoughts only of their own 
reelection, the Democratic Members of Congress did not have the 
statesmanlike courage to oppose and prevent this dictatorial coup 
d’etat within their own party. With an eye to the next election 
in November rather than to the next generation, they discarded 
the principles of their own party and the historic lessons of ex- 
perience. By that process a Democratic Congress ceased to exist. 
We have rather a New Deal Congress masquerading under an old 
party name. 

True Democrats, as distinguished from these New Dealers, be- 
lieve with the Republicans in the American economy of abundance 
and the principles of a free democratic government. Both be- 
lieve that the true objective is the maximum satisfaction of 
human economic needs and political freedom. That objective is 
to obtain for the people all the comforts of life by way of food, 
clothing, homes, radios, automobiles, electric refrigerators, sweep- 
ers, and all those things which our natural resources and national 
genius are capable of producing, and at the same time to preserve 
the blessings of liberty free from unreasonable governmental in- 
terference. While historically the two great parties have differed 
as to the means to that end, nevertheless throughout all our 
history until the advent of the New Deal both parties have zeal- 
ously sought to advance the principles of democracy and to make 
America the land of plenty. 

Because of strict adherence to the time-honored principles of 
thrift, industry, and self-sacrifice America rose from 13 struggling 
Colonies actually to become this land of plenty. While we have 
at times suffered from certain maladjustments, with want in the 
midst of plenty, on the whole no people anywhere enjoy the 
standard of living that we do in the United States. It is for us 
to labor within these time-honored principles to remedy the mal- 
adjustments and enable all our people to have full share in the 
abundance. 

The New Dealers, on the other hand, believe in an economy of 
scarcity with a system of State capitalism whereby all of us are 
regulated, regimented, and controlled by the bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington. Because this smacks of the Russian political-economic 
theory of controlled production and consumption, they will deny 
that they are giving adherence to a principle so entirely foreign 
to America. But “by their deeds ye shall know them.” 

As a remedy to the farm problem, which represents a disparity 
between farm prices and industrial prices, the New Deal inaugu- 
rated a program of crop destruction and limitation of production. 
At the same time thousands of families were wondering, and still 
are wondering, where to obtain their next loaf of bread. Supply 
and demand control prices, but to obtain the desirable objective 
of giving the farmer a better price for his products the New Deal 
emphasis was not upon the demand item of the price equation. 
On the contrary, rather than raise the price by increasing the 
demand they sought to limit the supply. 

This same general philosophy of Government control of produc- 
tion has been applied to industry. No effective efforts have been 
made to encourage industry to increase production and to reem- 
ploy. In fact, there is pending in the Senate at the present time 
a tax bill proposed by the New Dealers which will hamper the 
growth of small corporations and impede the development of new 
enterprises. If enacted, it will drive capital out of productive 
enterprise into tax-exempt securities. All manner of political 
pressure has been put on the Senators to force them to accept the 
bill as proposed by the “brain trust.” 

These are only two of the many examples I could present as in- 
dicative of the fact that the New Deal is wholly un-American. 
Instead of encouraging thrift, it penalizes. Instead of encouraging 
self-sacrifice and industry, it encourages indolence and waste. In- 
stead of encouraging economy, it encourages spending. In short, 
when you look beneath the camouflage and examine the true facts 


and the imponderable underlying realities, you readily see that 
the New Dealers are not only luring the people away from Ameri- 
can principles of government but are leading them to bankruptcy 
and destruction. “By their deeds ye shall know them.” 
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And by the results cbtained you can concretely evaluate their 
deeds. The New Deal Congress vested in the President of the 
United States and his political appointees every imaginable power. 
He was made virtual dictator over almost every phase of American 
life. The appalling statement made by the Director of the Budget 
to the Ways and Means Committee shows that during the New Deal 
we shall have spent for recovery and relief alone $13,853,270,835. 

Today we have a Federal public debt of $31,463,066,474.38. This 
is the largest public debt in the history of the United States, in- 
cluding the period of the last war. The total expenditures in 
excess of receipts for the present fiscal year are today $2,740,696,- 
649.64. Each day this month the New Deal has spent eleven and 
one-quarter million dollars more than it has received. The total 
receipts of this month to May 9 are $121,620,349.14, the total 
expenditures $224,944,833.42. The New Deal is each day spending 
almost $2 for every doliar taken in. These are the figures in the 
daily statement of the United States Treasury of May 9, 1936. 
This debt, increasing daily, is the burden which the New Deal has 
already placed on our children and our children’s children. 

Professing until after the November election keen interest in 
the relief of the individual citizen, the New Dealers are actually 
giving the needy not relief but a veritable back-breaking burden 
of future taxes, at the same time that their attack on private 
industry continues to discourage any increase in employment. 
This is the reason why history will known the New Dealers not as 
Democrats but as “Hypocrats”, as I dubbed them on the floor of 
the House last Friday (May 8, 1936). 

It is true that despite this mammoth orgy of spending there 
has been no appreciable decrease in the number of unemployed. 
The American Federation of Labor has estimated that 12,184,000 
people are still without jobs. The relief problem remains with 
us—nor can we expect to take our people off the relief rolls until 
industry revives. And we certainly cannot expect industry to re- 
vive as long as we force it to face the continued threat of ever- 
increasing taxes or inflation. Futurity and confidence are dis- 
tinctive requisites of business revival, but with continued govern- 
mental experimentation and expenditures, and increasing taxes, no 
man can view the future with any confidence. 

The choice which we have to make is not a choice between Demo- 
crats and Republicans. It is a choice between New Deal state capi- 
talism in an economy of scarcity and Republican adherence to a 
free democracy in an economy of abundance. It is a choice between 
debts, taxes, inflation, and fear on the one hand, and on the other, 
industry, thrift, freedom, and true security. 

I keenly appreciate the fact that a large percentage of those 
listening to me are women. To you women especially I appeal this 
afternoon. 

Through all my political life I have actually tested the value of 
woman’s political sagacity and her eagerness to follow a crusade 
for sound thinking in government and economics. I have never 
found you wanting. You by nature and experience recognize the 
values of thrift as against spending, industry as against indolence, 
economy as against waste, freedom as against regimentation. To 
you women, let me repeat, I appeal this afternoon. I also appeal 
to the Democrats who recognize the fallacies of the New Deal and 
who decry its betrayal of American principles. To all of you I 
appeal, “save America now.” 


COAT OF ARMS OF SWiSS CONFEDERATION (H. DOC. NO. 494) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read by 
the Clerk, and, together with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit a report from the Secretary of State in regard 
to the obligation of this Government, under the Red Cross 
Convention of 1929, to take such measure as may be neces- 
sary to prohibit the commercial use in the United States of 
the coat of arms of the Swiss Confederation. 

I recommend that, as proposed by the Secretary of State, 
the necessary legislation be enacted to fulfill the treaty obli- 
gation mentioned. A draft bill which is believed to be suit- 
able for this puypose accompanies the Secretary’s report. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, May 18, 1936. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Witcox, for 3 weeks, on account of important business. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 949. An act for the relief of R. R. Purcell; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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S. 2041. An act for the relief of Charles E. Wilson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. , 

S. 2575. An act for the relief of Emma Gomez; 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2576. An act for the relief of Manuel D. A. Otero as 
administrator of the estate of Teresita S. Otero, deceased: 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3671. An act for the relief of Howard Hefner; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 3715. An act for the relief of Roscoe McKinley Meacows; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 3808 An act for the relief of R. D. Stephens and Vera 
Stephens; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3844. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3921. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to be- 
stow the Silver Star upon Michael J. Quinn; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

S. 4038. An act to amend an act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1863, entitled ‘““An act to reorganize the courts in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes’; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 4078. An act to authorize the award of a decoration for 
distinguished service to John C. Reynolds; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

S. 4082. An act to authorize the presentation of a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor to Taliesin Waters; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 4099. An act to authorize the award of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor for distinguished service to Pleas 
Sanders; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S.4105. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to convey certain lands to the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission of Maryland, for park, park- 
way, and playground purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

S. 4124. An act for the relief of the State of Connecticut; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 4140. An act for the relief of Homer Brett, Esq., Amer- 
ican consul at Rotterdam, Netherlands, as a result of money 
stolen from the safe of the American consulate; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 4252. An act to provide for the modification of the con- 
tract of lease entered into on June 12, 1922, between the 
United States and the Board of Commissioners of the Port 
of New Orleans; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 4390. An act to amend the National Defense Act relat- 
ing to the Medical Administrative Corps; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

S. 4425. An act to relinquish all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in certain lands in the State of Con- 
necticut; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

S. 4461. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Brownville, Nebr.; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 4462. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River between the towns of Decatur, Nebr., and Onawa, 
Iowa; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 4463. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near the cities of South Sioux City, Nebr., and 
Sioux City, Iowa; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

S. 4487. An act to provide for a preliminary examination 
and survey of Smugglers Cove, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

S. 4542. An act authorizing the Comptroller General of 
the United States to settle and adjust the claim of the 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 4584. An act to amend the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
of July 3, 1918 (40 Stat. 755), to extend and adapt its pro- 
visions to the convention between the United States and the 


to the 


M. N. Shwamberg; 
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United Mexican States for the protection of migratory birds 
and game mammals concluded at the City of Mexico Febru- 
ary 7, 1936, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution to extend the period of sus- 
pension of the limitation governing the filing of suit under 
section 19, World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

S. J. Res. 235. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to expend funds of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration for participation by the United States 
in the 1936 Sixth World’s Poultry Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution authorizing and directing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to facilitate the liquida- 
tion of loans to cotton producers; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

S. J. Res. 250. Joint resolution extending thanks in appre- 
ciation of services rendered by Hayden W. Wren as super- 
intendent of the docks of the port of New Orleans; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, Maximo Mariano Pruna y 
Hernandez, a citizen of Cuba; to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee did on May 15, 1936, present 
to the President, for his approval, bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the House of the following titles: 

H.R.1398. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at or near Crescent City, Calif.; 

H.R. 2119. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Babcock, 
mother and guardian of Nelson Babcock, a minor; 

H.R. 2467. An act for the relief of Holy Cross Mission 
Hospital; 

H. R. 3340. An act for the relief of Jesse S. Post; 

H.R.5058. An act to convey certain lands to Clackamas 
County, Oreg., for public-park purposes; 

H. R. 8089. An act for the relief of Joseph J. Baylin; 

H.R. 8370. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at Port Washington, Wis.; 

H.R. 8506. An act for the relief of Oliver Faulkner; 

H.R. 9042. An act to provide for the sale of the Port 
Newark Army Supply Base to the city of Newark, N. J.; 

H. R. 9370. An act for the relief of Frank Cordova; 

H. R. 9373. An act for the relief of H. L. & J. B. McQueen, 


Inc., and John L. Summers, former disbursing clerk, Treasury 


Department; 

H. R. 9455. An act for the relief of Robert J. Mann; 

H. R. 10308. An act to amend article 3 of the “Rules Con- 
cerning Lights, etc.”, contained in the act entitled “An act 
to adopt regulations for preventing collisions upon certain 
harbors, rivers, and inland waters of the United States”, 
approved June 7, 1897; 

H.R. 10321. An act to amend section 4 of Public Act No. 
286, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved August 19, 1935, as 
amended; 

H.R. 10589. An act to amend section 32 of the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the construction of certain 
bridges and to extend the times for commencing and/or 
completing the construction of other bridges over the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, and for other purposes”, 
approved August 30, 1935; 

H.R. 10847. An act to authorize the acquisition of land 
for cemeterial purposes in the vicinity of New York 
City, N. Y.; 

H.R. 11036. An act to amend section 4321, Revised Stat- 
utes (U. 8. C., title 46, sec. 263), and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11302. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lend to the reunion committee of the United Confederate 
Veterans 3,000 blankets, olive drab, no. 4, and 1,500 canvas 
cots, to be used at their annual encampment to be held at 
Shreveport, La., in June 1936; 
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H.R. 11346. An act for the relief of H. R. Heinicke, Inc.; 

H. R. 12162. An act to create an additional division of the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of 
Mississippi to be known as the Hattiesburg division; 

H.R. 12183. An act for the relief of Gladys Hinckley 
Werlich; 

H. J. Res. 538. Joint resolution to provide for the partici- 
pation by the United States in the Ninth International Con- 
gress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy in Rumania in 
1937; and to authorize and request the President of the 
United States to invite the International Congress of Mili- 
tary Medicine and Pharmacy to hold its tenth congress in 
the United States in 1939, and to invite foreign countries to 
participate in that congress; 

H. J. Res. 547. Joint resolution providing for the importa- 
tion of articles free from tariff or customs duty for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at Great Lakes Exposition to be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, beginning in June 1936, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 569. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in a conference at Brussels to revise the Convention for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works concluded at Bern 
September 9, 1886, and revised at Rome June 2, 1928. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM D. THOMAS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with very deep regret that 
I announce to the Members of the House the death, at 6:45 
last evening, of our good friend and colleague, Wim.1mm D. 
Tuomas, of the Twenty-ninth Congressional District of the 
State of New York. Mr. Tuomas had not been in his usual 
health for several months, but those of his friends who were 
in close touch with him thought that his strong physique, 
vigor, and vitality would bring him through, and that he 
would again be able to attend his duties here in the House. 
Thus the sudden announcement of his death came as a great 
shock to all of his friends. 

Mr. Tuomas had not been a Member of the House as long 
as some of us, but his genial personality and his friendly 
manner won for him a warm spot in the affections of his col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle. His sudden death in the 
very prime of vigorous manhood will not only be a great loss 
to his family and the community in which he lived, and 
where he played such an important part for many years, 
but it is a real loss to the State and the Nation. We all 
mourn his sudden passing, but we know he is at rest in the 
Great Beyond. 

Mr. Speaker, at some later date I shall ask to make more 
extended remarks on the life and character of our good 
friend. 

Before offering the usual resolution, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special orders for today may be 
in order tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I trust the gentleman will withdraw 
that request. I hope that can be arranged tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. SNELL. Very well. If that is the wish of the ma- 
jority leader, I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 517 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. WILLIAM D. THoMas, a Representative from the State 
of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate 9s may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provision of these resolutions and that the necessary ex- 
penses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 


of the House. 
Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER appointed the following committee: Mr. 


CrowWTHER, Mr. Goopwin, Mr. Lorp, and Mr. Patton. 
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ADJCURNMENT 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the remainder of the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 

The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
25 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 19, 1936, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

836. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
draft of legislation to rectify an injustice to retired officers 
of the Army on duty with the United States Soldiers’ Home 
at Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

837. A letter from the chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, transmitting the twenty-sec- 
ond annual report, prepared by direction of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, covering operations 
during the calendar year 1935 (H. Doc. No. 333); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 515. Resolution providing for the consideration 
of S. 3398; without amendment (Rept. No. 2667). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DRIVER: Committee on Rules. House Resolution 516. 
Resolution providing for the consideration of S. 3531; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2668). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Affairs. House Joint 
Resolution 586. Joint resolution authorizing the President 
to invite foreign countries to participate in the New York 
World’s Fair 1939, Inc., in the city of New York during the 
year 1939; with amendment (Rept. No. 2671). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 
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Mr. KELLER: Committee on the Library. Senate Joint | 


Resolution 215, Joint resolution authorizing the selection of 
a site and the erection of a pedestal for the Albert Gallatin 
statue in Washington, D. C.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2672). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire: Committee on Military 
Affairs. H.R. 12567. A bill for the relief of Percy C. Wright; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2673). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. S. 
4400. An act for the relief of Barbara Jaeckel; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2674). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 12734) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to distribute the commissioned line and 
engineer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, and for other 
purposes”, approved January 12, 1923; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COLDEN: A bill (H. R. 12735) to amend the act of 
June 19, 1934, relating to The National Archives and the dis- 
position of papers; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 12736) to facilitate the 
extension of agricultural credit at lower interest rates by 
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providing for the issue of certain bank notes, to encourage 
the ownership of farm homes, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 12737) to transfer 
Fayette County, Tex., from the southern judicial district 
of Texas to the western judicial district of Texas; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 12738) to prohibit dis- 
crimination on account of maximum age in employment 
directly and indirectly under the United States; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12739) to authorize 
a preliminary examination of Genesee River, N. Y., with a 
view to the control of its floods; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 590) to 
prohibit United States judges and attorneys from accepting 
outside employment, and to repeal the act of June 20, 1906 
(34 Stat. 316), embracing sections 1, 2, and 3, as appears in 
District of Columbia Code, Revised, title 7, Education, page 
75; to abolish the present Board of Education, declaring 
vacant all positions held thereunder; to abolish and declare 
vacant the position of Superintendent of Schools, and to 
reenact the act of June 11, 1878 (20 Stat. 107), with amend- 
ments; to regulate law diplomas; and to prohibit certain 
outside employment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred us follows: 

By Mr. HIGGINS of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 12740) 
granting a pension to Helen H. Taft; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WEARIN: A bill (H. R. 127%1) for the relief of 
Howard Scott, seaman second class, United States Navy; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MALONEY: A bill (H. R. 12742) granting a pen- 
sion to Delia Porter; to the Committee. on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT1I, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

10891. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the New York Feder- 
ation of Post Office Clerks, New York, tirging the passage of 
the Pearson bill (H. R. 9258) providixig for a civil-service 
court of appeals; to the Committee on tre Civil Service. 

10892. By Mr. TREADWAY: Petition, of citizens of West- 
field, Mass., urging the enactment of legislation covering flood 
protection for the Connecticut River Valley; to the Commit- 
tee on Flood Control. 

10893. Also, petition of citizens of Hat fapden County, Mass., 
urging the enactment of legislation cove: ring flocd protection 
for the Connecticut River Valley; to ay, Committee on Flood 
Control. 

10894. Also, resolutions of the Commi Council of Spring- 
field, Mass., urging the enactment of legislation covering 
flood protection for the Connecticut ‘River Valley; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 3 

10895. By the SPEAKER: Petition ¢f Mother’s Day, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee on. the Judiciary. 

10896. Also, petition of the city of Skeboygan, Wis.; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency.: 

10897. Also, petition of the Board of: Aldermen of the city 
of New York; to the Committee on th» Library. 

10898. By Mr. KING: Petition of tyie Republican Terri- 
torial Convention at Honolulu, Hawaii, reaffirming its belief 
in the protective-tariff policies of the 3tepublican Party, and 
favoring the broadening of the tariff folicy so as to include 
in its benefits those who depend pg ah mma pursuits 
for a livelihood; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

10899. Also, petition of Republican territorial Convention 
at Honolulu, Hawaii, favoring the eniictment of legislation 
authorizing a Hawaiian regiment of ‘infantry to be raised 
locally and for service only in the Hav aiian Islands; to the 
Committee on the Territories, 
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10900. Also, petition of the Republican Territorial Con- 
vention at Honolulu, Hawaii, opposing the making of any 
changes in the organic act of the Territory of Hawaii un- 
less such changes receive the prior approval of the people 
of the Territory expressed through their legislature; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

10901. Also, petition of the Republican Territorial Conven- 
tion at Honolulu, Hawaii, favoring the same treatment for 
the Territory of Hawaii in all Federal legislation as is ac- 
corded to the States of the Union; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1936 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 12, 1936) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 

of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Rosrnson, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Monday, May 18, 1936, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—APPROVAL OF A BILL 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that on May 18, 1936, 
the President approved and signed the act (S. 1432) to amend 
section 5 of the act of March 2, 1919, generally known as the 
“War Minerals Relief Statutes.” 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland La Follette Reynolds 
Ashurst Couzens Lewis Robinson 
Austin Davis Logan Russell 
Bachman Dickinson Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Bailey Dieterich Long Sheppard 
Barkley Donahey McAdoo Shipstead 
Benson Fletcher McGill Smith 

Bilbo Frazier McKellar Steiwer 
Black George McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Bone Gerry Maloney Townsend 
Borah Gibson Metcalf Truman 
Brown Glass Moore Tydings 
Bulkley Guffey Murphy Vandenberg 
Bulow Hale Murray Van Nuys 
Burke Harrison Neely Wagner 
Byrd Hastings Norris Walsh 
Capper Hatch O’Mahoney Wheeler 
Caraway Hayden Overton White 
Chavez Johnson Pittman 

Clark Keyes Pope 

Connally King Radcliffe 


Mr. ROBINSON. I announce that the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Bankueap], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CostTican], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
are absent from the Senate because of illness. 

I also announce that the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Coo.incE], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Minton], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas] are absent because of their duties as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. 

I further announce that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hott], and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] are unavoidably 
detained from the Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Barsour] is necessarily absent, and that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Carry] is absent for the day 
in the performance of his duty as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 
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SENATOR FROM LOUISIANA 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I present the credentials 
of the Senator-elect from Louisiana, Mrs. Rose McConne.u 
LONG. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Strate or LOUISIANA, 
EXEcuTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Baton Rouge. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 2ist day of April 1936 Mrs. Ross 
McConNELL LONG was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Louisiana a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States for the unexpired term 
ending at noon on the 3d day of January 1937. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, James A. Noe, and our Seal 


hereto affixed at Baton Rouge this 7th day of May 1936. 
James A. Nog, Governor. 


By the Governor: 

[SEAL] E. A. Conway, Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed on 
file. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the Senator-elect from 
Louisiana is in the Chamber and ready to take the oath of 
Office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator-elect will present 
herself at the Vice President’s desk to take the oath. 

Mrs. Lona, escorted by Mr. Overton, advanced to the Vice 
President’s desk, and the oath of office was administered to 
her. 

HENRY THORNTON MERIWETHER—VETO MESSAGE (S. DOC. NO. 234) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying bill, referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


To the Senate: 

I return herewith, without my approval, Senate bill no. 
3581, entitled “An act for the relief of Henry Thornton Meri- 
wether.” 

This bill, if enacted into law, would provide for the ap- 
pearance of Henry Thornton Meriwether before a naval 
retiring board for the purpose of determining whether or 
not the disability complained of in his case originated in 
the line of duty in time of war. If the board finds that 
Commander Meriwether is now suffering from a disability 
incurred in the line of duty in time of war which renders 
him unfit to perform all the duties of the grade of com- 
mander, United States Naval Reserve Force, in time of war, 
the President would be authorized to appoint him a com- 
mander, United States Naval Reserve Force, and place him 
on the retired list of the Navy with the retired pay and 
emoluments of that grade. 

The records of the Navy Department show that Mr. Henry 
T. Meriwether served as an officer of the naval auxiliary 
service from May 8, 1902, te April 30, 1917, at which time 
he was ordered to active service as a lieutenant commander 
in the Naval Reserve Force and assigned to duty as master 
of the U. S. S. Jason. He was promoted to the grade of 
commander in the Naval Reserve Force on July 7, 1919, upon 
the recommendation of a selection board. He served on the 
U. S. S. Jason until February 10, 1920, and as commanding 
officer of the U. S. S. Neches from March 22, 1920, to April 
27, 1922, at which time he was ordered to the naval hospital, 
San Diego, Calif. On May 17, 1922, he appeared before a 
board of medical survey and was found unfit for service by 
reason of otitis, media, chronic no. 602, origin in the line of 
duty, disability not the result of his own misconduct, which 
board recommended that Commander Meriwether be ordered 
before a naval retiring board. However, under date of June 
19, 1922, the Navy Department informed Commander Meri- 
wether that he would not be ordered to appear before a 
naval retiring board inasmuch as he was not eligible for re- 
tirement. He was further informed that no action would 
be taken on the board of medical survey for the reason that 
the act of July 12, 1921, prohibited the retirement of Reserve 
officers of the Navy who did not file their application prior 
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to October 1, 1921. Commander Meriwether was honorably 
discharged, because of expiration of enrollment, on February 
5, 1925. 

The records of the Veterans’ Administration show that Mr. 
Meriwether filed claim for compensation on July 13, 1922, 
and direct service connection was granted for his disability 
diagnosed as tinnitus aurium; otitis media, bilateral, 20/20 
each ear. This disability, however, was evaluated as less 
than 10 percent from date of discharge from service to Feb- 
ruary 17, 1928; temporary partial 15 percent from February 
17, 1928, to November 5, 1928; permanent partial 15 percent 
from November 5, 1928, to June 30, 1933; and no percent 
from July 1, 1933. 

However, under the provisions of Public, No. 78, Seventy- 
third Congress, the veteran was awarded $11.25 per month, 
effective July 1, 1933, and in accordance with the provisions 
of Public, No. 141, Seventy-third Congress, Commander 
Meriwether is now in receipt of compensation at the rate of 
$15 per month, effective March 28, 1934. 

Application for retirement under the Emergency Officers’ 
Retirement Act of May 24, 1928, was received September 22, 
1928. ‘The claim was considered by the Emergency Officers’ 
Retirement Rating Board on February 12, 1929, and it was held 
that “the disease of retracted drums, hearing 20 feet in each 
ear, tinnitus (V. ear 8)” was shown to be the direct result of 
active commissioned service other than as an officer of the 
Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps during the World War, 
incurred in line of duty in such service, and permanently 
disabling to a degree of less than 30 percent but more than 
10 percent. Authorization of retirement without pay was 
approved, effective September 22, 1928, and on March 15, 
1929, this former officer was advised that his name was being 
certified to be placed upon the emergency officers’ retirement 
list. 

Subsequent to this action there was introduced in the 
House of Representatives H. R. 9065, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, which had for its purpose the placing of Commander 
Meriwether’s name on the emergency officers’ retired list with 
pay “if his disability shall now be determined at not less than 
30 percent and without regard to any restriction in time now 
imposed by the act of May 24, 1928.” A similar bill was also 
introduced in the Senate, being S. 3357, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress. Under date of August 19, 1935, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration rendered an unfavorable report on S. 3357 to the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, United States Sen- 
ate. In making such recommendation it was pointed out that 
the Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act of May 24, 1928, made 
eligible for retirement with pay, under certain other condi- 
tions, those— 

Persons who have sefved as officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States during the World War, other than as 
officers of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps who during 
such service have incurred physical disability in line of duty, and 
who have been, or may hereafter, within 1 year, be rated in accord- 
ance with law at not less than 30 percent permanent disability by 


the United States Veterans’ Bureau for disability resulting directly 
from such war service * * *., 


And furthermore that— 


There were many instances in which applications for emergency 
Officers’ retirement benefits with pay were denied because the 
service-connected condition was less than 30 percent disabling and 
did not reach the required degree prior to May 24, 1929, the de- 
limiting date provided by the Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act of 
May 24, 1928. Undoubtedly many of these claims are equally meri- 
torious and the service-connected disability will be found to have 
progressed to a degree of more than 30 percent subsequent to May 
24, 1929. Moreover, there appears to be nothing to distinguish this 
claim from other deserving claims which are barred by the provi- 
sions of the Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act of May 24, 1928. 


Neither of the above-mentioned bills has received favorable 
consideration by Congress. Instead of providing for placing 
Mr. Meriwether on the emergency officers’ retired list with 
pay, as contemplated by said bills, Senate bill 3581 in refer- 
ence proposes to place him on the retired list of the Regular 
Navy with the retired pay and emoluments of the grade of 
commander, which would grant him an annual compensation 
of $2,887.50, as against the amount of $15 per month he is 
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now receiving as compensation from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Granting that this officer’s disability was incurred in line 
of duty in time of war, consideration must be given to the 
fact that there has been provided by law a special means 
whereby ex-members of the military forces may obtain relief, 
that such relief in this case has been granted by the Veterans’ 
Administration in accordance with the law and the circum- 
stances, and that no justification exists for singling this ex- 
officer out for preferential treatment when others in the same 
category are not similarly treated. Furthermore, the retire- 
ment system of the Regular Navy was provided for the twofold 
purpose of attracting desirable permanent personnel to the 
service and of vitalizing the active list. Its maintenance fcr 
such purpose is vital to the national defense and should not be 
jeopardized by utilizing it as a means of relief or for placing 
upon the regular retired list persons other than the perma- 
nent personnel of the naval service. 

In view of the circumstances and reasons stated above, I do 
not feel that I would be justified in giving my approval to 
this legislation. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, May 19, 1936. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
235) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting supplemental estimates of appropriations for the 
Treasury Department, fiscal year 1936, amounting to 
$2,833.70, together with draft of a proposed provision per- 
taining to existing appropriations, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE FOR CEMETERIAL EXPENSES, 

DEPARTMENT (S. DOC. NO. 236) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, to remain available until 
June 30, 1937, for cemeterial expenses under the War De- 
partment, amounting to $360,000, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, DEPARTMENT OF THE iNTERIOR, 

(S. DOC. NO. 237) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting supplemental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior, fiscal year 1936, amounting to 
$8,541.39, together with draft of a proposed provision per- 
taining to an existing appropriation, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


PAYMENTS TO THE EASTERN CHEROKEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Comptroller General of the United States, report- 
ing, pursuant to Senate Resolution 285 (submitted by Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma, and agreed to May 13, 1936), relative 
to the amounts appropriated by Congress in payment of the 
lands and improvements of the Eastern Cherokees ceded by 
them by treaty of December 29, 1835 (7 Stat. 478), etc., 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the General Court of Massachusetts, which were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, as 
follows: " 
Resolutions memorializing the President and Congress of the 

United States in favor of the permanency of the Civilian Con- 

servation Corps 


Whereas it is the earnest desire of the people of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts that rehabilitation of the youth of our 


(S. DOC. NO. 
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Nation, particularly through the activities of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, be continued; and 

Whereas the said corps has been a remarkable factor in the 
preservation of the forests, streams, and fields of these United 
States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts urges the 
Congress of the United States to enact such legislation as may be 
necessary to make the said Civilian Conservation Corps permanent; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Commonwealth forthwith 
send copies of these resolutions to the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of State of the United States and to the 
Members of Congress from Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate reso- 
lutions of the General Court of Massachusetts, favoring the 
enactment of legislation to suspend the immigration laws 
for a period of 2 years to afford the privilege of entry into 
this country of persons in Germany discriminated against 
and persecuted on religious or racial grounds, which were 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

(See resolutions printed in full when presented today by 
Mr. WALSH.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution adopted at Dallas, Tex., by the Texas Cotton Growers 
Association in appreciation of the efforts of Congress to 
place the price of cotton at such levels as will make its pro- 
duction profitable to cotton farmers, and commending the 
administration for its efforts to bring the agricultural indus- 
try to a parity with other basic industries, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the North Dakota Farmers Union, protesting against pro- 
posed reduction in appropriations for agricultural relief and 
the Resettlement Administration, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Building Material Institute, of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
favoring the enactment of the so-called Wagner-Ellenbogen 
low-cost housing bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Central Labor Council of Alameda County, Oakland, Calif., 
protesting against the failure of Government officials to ob- 
serve the safety laws of California requiring wet drilling in 
silica rock tunnels, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Texas Federation of Gabor, favoring the enactment of leg- 
islation repealing the long- and short-haul clause of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also laid before the Senate the petition of the Interna- 
tional Falls Trades and Labor Assembly, of International 
Falls, Minn., praying for the establishment of quota regu- 
lations of imports of newsprint to stabilize the newsprint 
industry, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
national executive board of the American Gold Star Mothers, 
Washington, D. C., protesting against the enactment of 
legislation designating the last Sunday in September as 
Gold Star Mothers’ Day; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution of Whizbang Lair, 
No. 22, Province of New York, Military Order of the Serpent, 
of Lynbrook, N. Y., favoring the enactment of legislation 
prohibiting the importation of United States ensigns of for- 
eign manufacture, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Manor Council, 
No. 112, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of Woodhaven, N. Y., 
favoring the enactment of legislation providing for the re- 
striction of immigration and the deportation of undesirable 
aliens, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Traffic Club 
of New York, of New York City, N. Y., favoring the enact- 
ment of the bill (S. 4174) to foster and protect interstate 
commerce by authorizing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission to approve or disapprove of the consolidation or 
abandonment of carrier facilities of public service, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. WALSH presented the petition of sundry citizens of 
Boston, Mass., and vicinity, praying for continuance of the 
W. P. A. projects, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Building 
Trades Council of Lawrence and vicinity, and Wire Workers’ 
Local Union No. 19859, American Federation of Labor, of 
Worcester, both in the State of Massachusetts, favoring the 
prompt enactment of the so-called Wagner-Ellenbogen low- 
cost housing bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented memorials and letters in the nature of 
memorials from employees of Eaton’s Wakefield & Boston 
Express, of Wakefield; Local No. 170, Truck Drivers and 
Chauffeurs, of Worcester; Emmott Transportation Co., Inc., 
of Uxbridge; Teamsters Joint Council, No. 10, of Boston and 
vicinity, and sundry citizens, all in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, remonstrating against the enactment of the so- 
called Pettengill bill, being the bill (H. R. 3263) to amend 
paragraph (1) of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended February 28, 1920 (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 4), 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also presented the petition of sundry citizens, being 
employees of the Boston & Maine Railroad, of Gardner, 
Mass., praying for the prompt enactment of the bill (S. 4174) 
to foster and protect interstate commerce by authorizing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to approve or dis- 
approve of the consolidation or abandonment of carrier 
facilities of public service, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of Subordinate Lodge No. 
685, International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America, of Boston, Mass., favoring 
the making of an appropriation of $500,000 for an addition 
to the present structural shop at the Boston Navy Yard, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

IMMIGRATION OF PERSONS SUFFERING PERSECUTION OR DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN GERMANY 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I also present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the ReEcorp resolutions from 
the Massachusetts General Court memorializing Congress 
relative to affording the privilege of entry into this country 
to persons who are being persecuted and discriminated 
against in Germany. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: ' 
Resolutions memorializing Congress relative to affording the privi- 


lege of entry into this country to those persons who are being 
persecuted and discriminated against in Germany 


Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts urges the 
Congress of the United States to afford the privilege of entry into 
this country to those persons who are being discriminated against 
and persecuted in Germany on religious or racial grounds, by a 
suspension of the present immigration laws for a period of 2 years 
with reference to such persons; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Commonwealth forthwith 
forward copies of these resolutions to the presiding officers of both 
branches of Congress and to the Members thereof from this 
Commonwealth. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, to which was referred the bill (S. 4546) to amend 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, as amended, and 
for other purposes, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 2047) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally with amendments 
and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4511. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the incorporation of credit unions within the District of 
Columbia”, approved June 23, 1932 (Rept. No. 2050) ; 
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S. 4512. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act to establish 
a code of laws for the District of Columbia”, approved March 
3, 1901 (Rept. No. 2051) ; and 

S. 4596. A bill to amend section 21 of the Permanent Ap- 
propriation Repeal Act, 1934, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2048). 

Mr. OVERTON, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1815) to require certain docu- 
ments of vessels not wholly owned by citizens of the United 
States and navigated in the territorial waters of the United 
States, its Territories, or its possessions; to regulate vessels 
engaged in the fisheries; and for other purposes, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 2049) 
thereon. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4688) to authorize the 
operation of stands in Federal buildings by blind persons, to 
enlarge the economic opportunities of the blind, and for 
other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 2052) thereon. 

INVASION OF RIGHTS OF FREE SPEECH, ASSEMBLY, AND COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, from the Committee on Education and 
Labor, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 266) to 
investigate violation of the right of free speech and assembly 
and interference with the right of labor to organize and 
bargain collectively (submitted by Mr. La Fo..Lertre on Mar. 
23, 1936), reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 2046) thereon; and, under the rule, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

A bill (S. 4653) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and enter judgment upon the 
claims of contractors for excess costs incurred while con- 
structing navigation dams and locks on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4654) to amend an act entitled “An act to dis- 
tribute the commissioned line and engineer officers of the 


January 12, 1923; and 

A bill (S. 4655) relative to limitation of shipowners’ lia- 
bility; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 4656) to amend the statutes providing punish- 
ment for transmitting threatening communications; and 
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A bill (S. 4657) to penalize procuring of or attempts to | 


procure the escape of any prisoner in the custody of an 
officer of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACK: .«- 

A bill (S. 4658) to aid the several States in making cer- 
tain toll bridges on the system of Federal-aid highways free 
bridges, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BULOW: 

A bill (S. 4659) to authorize the payment of an annuity 
to William H. Moran, Chief of the Secret Service Division 
of the Treasury Department, upon his retirement, in recog- 
nition and appreciation of his services to the United States; 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 4660) for the relief of Clifford Y. Long; and 

A bill (S. 4661) for the relief of Milo Milliser; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

A bill (S. 4662) for the relief of Christy Gnazzo; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


| selling, to curb manipulation, and for other purposes 
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A bill (S. 4663) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundred and sixtieth anni- 
versary of the arrival of General Washington and the Con- 
tinental Army at Morristown, N. J., after their inspiring 
victories at Trenton and Princeton, and the establishment 
of cantonments in Morristown for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GUFFEY: 

A bill (S. 4664) authorizing the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McADOO: 

A bill (S. 4665) granting a pension to Milka N. Robbins 
and minor child; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (by request): 

A bill (S. 4666) for the relief of Allen Blow Cook and 
William Hawley Sewell; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 4667) to prohibit the commercial use of the 
coat of arms-.of the Swiss Confederation pursuant to the 
obligation of the Government of the United States under 
article 28 of the Red Cross Convention signed at Geneva 
July 27, 1929; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 268) to amend the joint reso- 
lution entitled “Joint resolution authorizing the Federal 
Trade Commission to make an investigation with respect to 


| agricultural income and the financial and economic condi- 


tion of agricultural producers generally”, approved August 
27, 1935; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
INTERNAL-REVENUE TAXATION—-AMENDMENT 
Mr. LONERGAN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12395) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 
AMENDMENTS TO FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. BILBO submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 12624, the first deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which were referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 
On page 21, line 13, to strike out “$1,425,000,000” and in lieu 
thereof to insert “$1,475,000,000.” 


On page 22, line 4, before the colon, to insert a semicolon and 
“and (k) assistance for public elementary schools, State-sup- 


, : 1 i ¢ £ ses, $50, 000.” 
Coast Guard in grades, and for other purposes”, approved ported junior colleges, and other educational purposes, $50,000,000 


On page 22, line 3, to strike out the word “and” before the letter 
“j” in parentheses. 


GRAIN FUTURES ACT—-AMENDMENT 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I submit an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 6772) to 
amend the Grain Futures Act to prevent and remove ob- 
structions and burdens upon interstate commerce in grains 
and other commodities by regulating transactions therein 
on commodity futures exchanges, to limit or abolish short 
I ask 


| that the proposed amendment may be printed and lie on the 


table. The amendment includes potatoes among the com- 
modities covered by the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie on the table. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives on House bill 10919, the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments appropriation bill, 
which was read, as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
May 14, 1936. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 26 to the bill (H, R. 10919) 
making appropriations for the Treasury nd Post Office Depart-+* 
ments for the fiscal year ending June “0, 1937, and for other 
purposes, and concur therein with the following amendment: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert: 

“With the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
there may be transferred sums (not exceec'\ng a total of $450,000) 
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to the appropriations. ‘Salaries, Office of Treasurer of United 
States, 1937’, ‘Contingent expenses, Treasury Department, 1937’, 
‘Printing and binding, Treasury Department, 1937’, and ‘Stationery, 
Treasury Department, 1937’, from funds available for the Agricul- 
ae Adjustment Administration, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
Farm Credit Administration, Tennessee Valley Authority, Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, farmers’ crop production 
and harvesting loans, Federal land banks, and other banks and 
corporations under the supervision of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Railroad Retirement Board, Soil Conservation Service, in- 
cluding soil conservation and domestic allotment, Social Security 
Board, Federal Housing Administration, and Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work, to cover the expenses incurred on account of such 
respective activities in clearing of checks, servicing of bonds, han- 
dling of collections, and rendering of accounts therefor: Provided, 
That funds transferred hereunder from the appropriation for 


Emergency Conservation Work shall remain available until June 


30, 1937, any provision in the First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1936, to the contrary notwithstanding: fur- 
ther, That a statement of any transfers of appropriations made 
hereunder shall be included in the annual Budget.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 49 to said bill and concur therein with 
the following amendment: 

In lieu of the sum inserted by said amendment, insert “$9,917,- 
500”; and 

That the House insist upon its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 48 and 52 to said bill. 


Mr. GLASS. 
amendment of the House to Senate amendment numbered 
26. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GLASS. I also move that the Senate disagree to 
the amendment of the House to Senate amendment num- 
bered 49, and that the Senate further insist on its amend- 
ments numbered 48 and 52 to the bill, request a further con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President 
appointed Mr. Grass, Mr. McKe.uiar, Mr. Haypden, Mr. STEI- 
WER, and Mr. Norsecx conferees on the part of the Senate 
at the further conference. 


VICE PRESIDENT GARNER 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article from the Browns- 
ville (Tex.) Herald of May 10, 1936, in the nature of a 
tribute to our distinguished and beloved Vice President. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


[From the Brownsville (Tex.) Herald of May 10, 1936] 

JOHN NANCE GARNER, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL SERVICES BEYOND THE LINE OF DUTY—FINAL PORT 
VICTORY IS CREDITED TO JOHN GARNER 
From the very inception of the deep-water fight of the lower 

Rio Grande Valley, the battle was waged on two fronts. Success 

on one front was valueless without success on the other. And 

success on the other front depended largely on success on the first 
front. 

The valley had its fight at home and at Washington. 

In succeeding pages the history of the home front is outlined 
in detail, but the real story of the fight at Washington probably 
never will be told. 

Of one thing, however, there can be no doubt. 

All of the efforts made on the home front would have been un- 
availing had not the Washington offensive been guided by that 
man so beloved of his constituents of the Fifteenth Congressional 
District, John Nance Garner, former Representative and Speaker 
of the House, the present Vice President of the United States. 

The citation that the lower Rio Grande Valley would pin on his 
chest would read: 

“For exceptional services beyond the line of duty”, and how well 
deserved is that appreciation of his services can only be told by 
those who have been closely allied with the deep-water fight of the 
valley during the past 20 and more years. 

For the consummation of our deep-water projects rested com- 
pletely in the hands of official W 

First and foremost the Brazos Santiago Harbor project, embrac- 
ing the Brownsville and Port Isabel ports, had to win the approval 
of the Board of Army Engineers, and later had to run the gamut 
of congressional opposition. 

To these ends John Garner threw his abilities with an energy 
far beyond that demanded or expected of a Congressman by his 
constituents. 

His years of experience in official Washington, his influence, far 
beyond that of the average Congressman, were expended in a way 
that brought the desired results. At what expense of 
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effort John Garner, a leading Democrat, secured the approval by 

a Republican Congress of the valley’s harbor project only he could 

tell, and those who know him best know that he never will tell. 
But secure it he did following a full approval of a 25-foot 


project by the Army Engineers. 


The full measure of what John Garner did may be realized 
from the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1930, which not only put the 
stamp of the Federal Government on our deep-water ports but 
committed the Government to the building of the massive jetties, 
the dredging of the outer channel, and set up provisions for all- 
time maintenance of the channel at Federal expense. 

For the first time the deep-water project of the valley was in 
businesslike shape. A definite course was set forth. The Gov- 
ernment was committed to do certain things when the Browns- 
ville and Port Isabel-San Benito navigation districts had done 
certain things. The “ifs” had been knocked into a cocked hat. 

It is no disparagement of the sincere efforts put forth by Sen- 
ators Morris SHEPPARD and Tom CONNALLY, Representative JoszPH 
MANSFIELD, and other co onal friends of the valley, to say 
that John Garner’s leadership carried the day. 

With the Brownsville Navigation District authorized to issue 
bonds to the amount of $3,500,000, it looked as if the battle for 
the Brownsville port had been won. 

But came the depression. 

The bonds could not be sold except at a ruinous discount, a 
sale the navigation commission would not countenance. 

So the Brownsville port project lagged until early in 1932, when 
an application was made to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for a loan, with the bonds as security, to enable the district 
to proceed with its construction program. 

Before final action was taken on this application the Public 
Works Administration came into being, and the application was 
taken from the R. F. O. and began its weary way through the 
P. W. A. 

Again it was John Garner, this time as Vice President of the 
United States, who directed the strategy that resulted in the even- 
tual approval of the loan application, carrying with it such a sub- 
stantial grant that the Brownsville navigation district will have 
expended but $1,750,000, as compared to the $3,500,000 at first 
considered necessary. 

The inside story of what John Garner did and how he did it 
during those days when the P. W. A. was weighing the loan appli- 
cation in the balance will never be told. 

But this may be said: That without his indefatigable effort, 
without his sincere and skillful submission of the case of the 
Brownsville navigation district, without his influential proddings, 
there never would have been a port of Brownsville. 

A friend is a friend to John Garner, once and forever. 

On no man in public life do the obligations of friendship rest 
more heavily. 

Convinced that the Brownsville port was conceived as an eco- 
nomic necessity, that its construction would materially bless his 
friends, he put his shoulder to the wheel with the same Zeal as 
Vice President that he had displayed as Representative. 

John Garner turned the trick. 


PAYMENT OF ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR CLARK 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on the subject of 
the soldiers’ bonus, delivered by my colleague the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Cuiark], over the National 
Broadcasting Co. network on Monday night, May 18, 1936. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Scarcely any subject of general public interest within our times 
has so readily lent itself to entirely honest and patriotic divergency 
of opinion to a greater extent than did the controversy as to the 
immediate payment of the adjusted-service certificates—or in popu- 
lar parlance—the bonus. Millions of Americans honestly regarded 
the proposition of paying the face of the adjusted-service certifi- 
cates on any terms except ordinary discount rates as a raid upon 
the Treasury. Many millions of other Americans with equal hon- 
esty and more reason led the payment in full of the certificates 
as the tardy and belated liquidation of a debt which had accrued 
prior to November 11, 1918, and which should have been funded 
or liquidated promptly thereafter. Other millions of Americans 
held to varying shades of opinion between the two extremes which 
have been stated. With the changes in the financial situation of 
the Nation and the developments in our national policy as to ex- 
penditures, a multitude of our citizens have had oceasion to change 
their attitude as to justice of paying at once this debt now nearly 


two score years old. 


Let me for a moment recall to your mind the circumstances which 
justified the acknowledgment of a debt which was embodied in the 
issuance of the adjusted-service certificates. It is to these circum- 
stances that we must look for the justification both for the origi- 
nal issuance of the bonus certificates and for their payment either 
now or in 1945 or at any other time. 

In April 1917 the United States declared war on Germany. We 
had a small and efficient Regular Army in conformity with our 
traditional national policy. We had a most excellent and devoted 
National Guard, but the Regular Army and National Guard com- 
bined, of course, formed a force vastly smaller than our needs for 
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the prosecution of a war. It was necessary to raise a new army of 
a size unprecented in our history. 

At the urgent insistence of the War Department, Congress turned 
its back upon our ancient and historic policy of fighting our wars 
with volunteer armies and decided upon conscription. Millions of 








our youth were drafted from their civilian pursuits into the mili- | 


tary service in addition to the several hundred thousand who had 


enlisted in the National Guard, Regular Army, Navy, or Marine | 


Corps. Altogether more than 4,000,000 Americans were called to 
the colors in the less than 2 years of our participation in the great 
war. 

It is not necessary in this brief period to go into detail as to our 
military participation in that awful struggle. The world knows and 
has acclaimed the story. Suffice it to say that all of our services— 
Army, Navy, and Marines—met every demand which could be made 


upon them in a manner to shed imperishable luster upon our | 


arms; that on some of the bloodiest and most decisive fields of the 
entire struggle our lads played a gallant, important, and, indeed, a 
decisive part; that finally American troops were the spearhead of 
the assault which smashed the Hindenburg line amid the greatest 
carnage in history and compelled the Central Powers to sue for 
peace. Undoubtedly if the war had been prolonged until the next 
year the military contribution of the United States would have 
been upon a scale never equaled in military history. As it was, such 
experts as Grand Admiral Von Tirpitz and General von Ludendorff 
attributed the final defeat and collapse of the Central Powers to 
the activities of the American Expeditionary Forces and to the 
potentialities of the huge reserves already formed and forming on 
this side of the Atlantic. And so the war was won, and within a 
few months nearly all of the armed forces were summarily re- 
turned to the civilian status from which they had been summarily 
drawn by the dread advent of war. But in millions of cases this 
return to the civilian life was accompanied by a very definite eco- 
nomic disadvantage. 

All of us who are old enough well remember how, when the units 
of the National Guard or the draft contingents of the National 
Army were mustered in towns and cities throughout the land and 
marched down to the railroad stations to entrain for the camps, 
with France as their ultimate destination, they were accompanied 
by the tears and prayers of their fellow citizens, by fiery exhorta- 
tions of patriotism from civic orators and local and national lead- 
ers. Who that marched out in those days can ever forget the note 
which we heard so often, so urgent and emotional as to be almost 
hysterical: 

“When you boys come home there will be nothing too good for 


ou!” 
Well, the boys came home. That is, most of them did. Some 


sleep on the other side of the ocean. Many died in camps on this 


side cf the water. Thousands suffered disability from wounds or 
disease, either here or in France, which has since prevented their 
return to a normal participation in civilian life or severely handi- 
capped them in such participation in civilian affairs. 

Yes; the boys came home. And they were discharged with a gen- 
erous allowance from the Government of $60, which at the abnor- 
mally high level of prices then existing was not enough to enable 
the discharged soldier to buy a modest civilian outfit of clothes and 
subsist for more than a week or so while he was trying to find a job. 
And what did he find? Why, in a multitude of instances he found 
himseif out of a job. He found that manufacturers of munitions 
and war supplies had been amassing profits of millions upon mil- 
lions by reason of our participation in the war. He found that in 
thousands of cases common labor, exempted from service for work 
in munition plants, had been paid to the tune of $10 or $12 or $15 
a day, while the soldier had been paid a dollar and a quarter a day 
for being shot at or a dollar a day while he was getting ready to go 
across. And in all too many cases he found his job gone and some- 
one who for one reason or another had been detained at home hold- 
ing the job or holding the advancement to which he would have 
been entitled but for his absence in the service. Not only in busi- 
ness and labor but in the professions, hundreds of thousands of 
veterans suffered very definite economic disadvantage in the race 
for life by reason of their military or naval service. Many thou- 
sands never have recovered from that economic disadvantage. 

I can speak freely about the bonus because, although I put in 
more than 2 years in the Army and spent something over a year in 
France, I have no adjusted-service certificate and never did have 
one. And that was proper. I was a colonel and drew a colonel’s 
pay. The adjusted-service certificates were, and the bonus bonds 
will be, properly limited to enlisted men and officers not above the 
rank of captain. 

I think, and have always thought, that the debt from the Gov- 
ernment to these men accrued on November 11, 1913, and that the 
Government on their discharge from the service or very soon 
thereafter should have made a payment to them in cash of a sum 
sufficient to at least in some degree compensate them for the eco- 
nomic loss suffered through their service. It would have been 
much cheaper to have handled it in that way. It could then 
have been handled on the same basis of compensation as is now 


under way for an outlay of less than a billion dollars; for be it | 
remembered that the greater part of the cost of the adjusted | 


compensation represents interest and the costs of deferred pay- 
ment. The cost of a cash payment at the time it was really due 
and the time it would have done the veterans the most good 
would have been relatively small in comparison with the vast 
outlays already made on account of the war. But the pressure of 
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toward either a recognition or settlement of the debt and the 
veterans were left to relocate themselves in civil life as best they 
could, and if they could not to suffer the consequences. Ever 
contractor with a claim against the Government growing out of 
the war could enforce and obtain payment with 6-percent in- 
terest, but the men who were prepared to bare their breasts to 
the storm had only a moral and not a legal claim and were left 
in the humiliating position of being suppliants to Congress for 
relief. The Government was under the fiscal dictatorship of the 
arch enemy of their claims, the typical representative of those 
who profited most by the removal of the excess-prcfits tax, 
Andrew W. Mellon. 

We have all seen blatantly displayed in the newspapers, we 
have all heard stridently proclaimed over the radio statements 
from alleged ex-service men who decried the principle of adjusted 
compensation and abused all who advocated it. I have no pa- 
tience whatever with such expressions. Almost without exception 
they came either from those who themselves were so comfortably 
placed from an economic standpoint that they had no conception 
of the plight of their less fortunate comrades or else from those 
who were themselves making a living on the pay of the great 
financial interests who were opposed to paying the debts of the 
last war but in favor of squandering huge sums of money in 


preparation for a future war. They complacently asserted that the 
men who wore the uniform had done no more than their duty: 
that their pay of a dollar or a dollar and a quarter a day was 


all that they deserved, and that the argument as to their eco- 
nomic hardship due to service was based upon pure myth and 
fable. Against such callous statements I place my own experi- 
ence. In my capacity as a past officer of the American Legicn 
and my capacity as a former Infantry officer, I have had occa- 
sion to investigate and be familiar with hundreds of cases, many 
of them from my own regiment of men whom I knew of my own 
knowledge had been excellent soldiers. In a distressingly large 
number of cases I found men who had gallantly served their 
country and been summarily cast off who had never been able to 
reestablish themselves economically. 

The leading munition makers in the United States, the greatest 
profiteers during the period of the war, financed crganizations in 
opposition to doing justice to the veterans of the last war. Among 
the bitterest opponents, first, of the enactment of the compensa- 
tion law and then to immediate payment was one firm which has 
recently been exposed by the Munitions Committee of the Senate 
as having held up construction of vitally needed power plants 
during the crisis of the war while it haggled with the Government 
about its cwn compensation and demanded huge bonus?2s for its 
executives and civilian employees, while American boys were dying 
in the front-line trenches in France. I have myself within the 
year heard the head of a great munition company, who himseif 
received bonuses of three and a half million dollars during the 
2 years of our participation in the war for performing a good 
safe civilian job, smugly testify on the witness stand that he would 


regard a demand for immediate payment of the soldiers’ bonus 
as unwise and unpatriotic. With such cant I have no patience 
whatever. 


It is not necessary to trace the struggle for adjusted compensa- 
tion. By 1925 the demand for it had become so strong and 
universal that Congress overrode the Mellon-induced Presidential 
veto and enacted it into law. It is important, however, to remem- 
ber that Congress and not the veterans prescribed the terms of 
this act. Although the debt was then already 7 years overdue, 
the Congress elected at the time not to pay in cash but in obli- 
gations maturing in 20 years and bearing interest meanwhile at 
a very low rate of interest, far below the rate accorded to wartime 
contractors. Never has there been a greater fallacy than the often 
repeated statement that the Adjusted Compensation Act repre- 
sented a contract upon which the service men were seeking to 
renege by urging immediate payment. The fact is that Congress 
prescribed the terms of the act, and the veterans, since they had 
no legal recourse, had perforce to accept the terms prescribed or 
nothing. There was nothing whatever, morally or legally, to pre- 
clude them from presenting their case to subsequent Congresses 
in an appeal for a just reckoning which would start with the 
proper date of the debt—November 11, 1918. 

With the depression the demand became insistent thrcughout 
the Nation for a readjustment of the terms of the certificates 
which would give effect to the real date of the obligation and 
expedite payment so as to put the money into the hands of the 
men who desperately needed it. I need not refer in detail to the 
more unfortunate incidents of that struggle. I shall not try to 
describe the ill-advised venture of several hundred unfortunate 
veterans, rendered desperate by poverty and the hunger of their 
dependents, who came to Washington to personally urge their 
claims upon Congress. I pass over one of the most disgraceful 
incidents in American history when during the latter days of the 
Hoover administration the well-fed, well-equipped Regular Army 
was turned loose to drive by flame and sword from the miserable 
hovels in which they were sheltering their women and children, 
unarmed men who had once upon a time with guns in their 
hands stood between this country and the mightiest military 
nation in the world. s 

President Roosevelt was elected to the Presidency in 1932, after 
a frank and explicit statement that he would not favor the im- 
mediate payment of the bonus until in his opinion the condition 
of the Treasury justified it. I honor him for that statement. I 


the great interests intent on the abolition of the excess-profits tax | entertained similar views and voluntarily expressed them from the 


and other wartime taxes was so great that nothing was done | stump when I was a candidate for the Senate. The overwhelming 
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m majority of the American people, including an overw: ma- 

rity of the holders of adjusted-service certificates—who have cer- 
t@fmly proved that they are as patriotic and self-sacrificing as any 
body of men and women within the Nation—agreed with this 
principle. 

In accordance with this principle, I myself, in company with 
many others, since I have been a Member of the Senate, voted 
three times against the immediate payment of the bonus. I have 
no regrets for those votes. And I may say that in all my very 
large acquaintance among the veterans of Missouri I found only 
one or two to criticize me for those votes. But when it became 
the settled policy of the Government to try to defeat the depres- 
sion by increasing buying power of the Nation at large and put- 
ting money in circulation, when we were spending four billion 
here and three billion there, when we were running up the big- 
gest bills in our peacetime history for the support of Army and 
Navy in preparation for a new war, many of us could not recon- 
cile our consciences to the opposing the immediate payment of 
a debt which we have always believed to have been many years 
overdue. 

At the last session of the Congress, a very large majority of both 
branches favored the immediate liquidation of this debt. By very 
skillfui management on the part of those opposed to payment the 
issue was finally presented complicated by the addition of an en- 
tirely separate and highly controversial matter—that of currency 
infiation, a subject in no wise connected with the payment of the 
bonus. The President properly vetoed the bill and his veto was 
sustained in the Senate. 

At the beginning of the present session of Congress the sponsors 
in the House of the various plans for the immediate payment of 
the compensation certificates, and the representatives of the vari- 
ous service men’s organizations composed their previous differences 
and agreed upon a bill which was introduced into the House by 
Representative Vuwson, of Kentucky, and Representative McCor- 
MACK, of Massachusetts, later joined by Representative Parman, of 
Texas, who had formerly sponsored a different and somewhat an- 
tagonistic plan. This measure subsequently passed the House by 
an overwhelming vote. 

I was requested to introduce an identical bill in the Senate and 
was prepared to do so with no doubt as to its successful passage 
in the Senate. But because I was primarily concerned in the — 
cessful consummation of the act rather than in mere 
through the Senate. I immediately sought consultation with ro 
of the most astute and devoted friends of the veterans in the 
Senate—Senator James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, and Senator 
FREDERICK STEIWER, Of Oregon. These Senators had jointly intro- 
duced a bill following the veto in the preceding session which pro- 
vided for immediate payment on a basis of nearly a hundred per- 
cent. Together we sweated over the matter. We took stock of the 
situation. We concluded that we could pass either the House 
bill or the Byrnes-Steiwer bill without difficulty. But we esti- 
mated that we would need additional and powerful assistance to 
pass our bill over a possible Presidential veto. 

We interviewed Senator Pat Harrrson, the influential chairman 
of the powerful Finance Committee which passes on veterans’ 
measures. Pat had always been extremely sympathetic to the 
service men but had opposed immediate payment of the bonus 
through his loyalty to the administration. We found that he was 
anxious to cooperate with us provided a plan could be devised 
which would fully protect the interest of the Government as well 
as the veteran. 

For the modified plan, which became the final enactment, the 
credit is primarily due to Senator Harrison and Senator BrRrNes. 
They worked out an additional feature to the House bill which 
is calculated both to cut down immediate Government expendi- 
tures and to protect the interest of the thrifty veteran who does 
not desire to cash his certificate now. In other words, they de- 
vised a plan for providing an incentive in the form of a safe 
investment for certificate holders not to cash the bonds which 
they will receive. This modified plan was introduced jointly into 
the Senate by Senators HarRRIsON, ByrNES, STEIWER, and myself. 

With the powerful and invaluable assistance of Senator JosEPH 
T. Rosrnson, the majority leader in the Senate, as well as that of 
Minority Leader McNary, the bill was passed through the Senate 
by a large majority and later successfully passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

Let me say that the difference between the President and the 
Congress represented simply an honest difference of opinion. The 
President believed that the condition of the Treasury did not 
justify the expenditures. The Congress believed that this ex- 
penditure, so widely diffused throughout the Nation, was likely 
to give a bigger impetus to recovery than any of the New Deal 
expenditures. It further believed in the justice of the payment 
of a just debt already many years overdue. Once the bill had 
become a law, President Roosevelt acted with unparalleled vigor 
and promptness to insure speedy payment to the certificate hold- 
ers. I believe that the handling of this matter will establish a 
record both for promptness and smoothness in such matters. Let 
me briefly describe the arrangements which are being made. 

Any holder of an adjusted-service certificate may obtain from 
any of the veterans’ organizations or from the nearest office of the 
Veterans’ Administration or from the Washington office of the 
Administration proper application blanks for the issuance of the 
new bonds. This application may be sent either to the nearest 
office of the Administration or to Washington. As soon as the 
data has been checked by the Administration it is certified to 
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thereof. 
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the Treasury Disbursing Unit, located tn each of the Federal Re- 
serve cities, except Richmond, which is served from Washington. 
Bonds are then issued in units of $50 each up to the nearest $50 
to the amount due the veteran and a check is drawn to his credit 
for the odd amount due. The bonds and check are then placed 
in an envelope addressed to the veteran for whom inten 

All completed work will be turned over to the postmasters about 


10 days prior to June 15 to permit delivery to the veteran as 
The delivery procedure re- 


from the veteran. This provision, of course, is for the veteran’s 


own protection. Where the veteran is not at home when the 
postman makes his round he may obtain his bonds by calling at the 
postal station, identifying himself, and signing the required re- 


ceipt. The Secretary of the Treasury will designate the United 


States Treasury and certain post offices as the points at which pay- 


ment of the bonds will be made. I urge every veteran who is in a 


position to do so to keep his bonds as the very best investment in 
the world. But if it becomes necessary for him to redeem his 


bonds he may present himself to his local post office, establish his 
identity as the person whose name appears on the face of the 
bonds to be redeemed, and sign the request for payment on the back 
The local postmaster will, if the veteran so desires, take 


to a designated paying office, where a check will be drawn for the 
amount due and mailed to the veteran at the address requested 
by him in his application for payment. ‘The veteran may at his 


own risk and expense send his bonds to the Treasury Department 
in Washington for payment, but in most instances it will be more 
convenient for him to have his local post office handle the trans- 
action. 


Two hundred and thirty-five post offices have been designated as 


paying offices, so located with regard to mail facilities as to be able 
to render prompt service to all veteran bondholders within the con- 


tinental limits of the United States. Fifty-nine of these offices 


are central accounting post offices and will redeem bonds forwarded 


by postmasters in the area covered by the office. The other 176 


post offices, embracing practically all of the larger cities and towns, 


will redeem bonds presented directly to their offices. The Post 
Office Department expects that bonds received at the paying offices 
will be redeemed and the checks mailed to the veterans within 24 
hours after receipt. 

Certain officers of the United States Government will be au- 
thorized to witness requests of the veterans for payment and 
certify thereto. These will include any postmaster or acting post- 
master or post-office inspector in charge or other post-office em- 
ployee designated by the postmaster; any executive officer of a 
bank or trust company incorporated in the United States; judges 
and clerks of United States courts, collectors of customs and of 
internal revenue and many others. 

Veterans may negotiate their checks through the usual channels 
such as banks, stores, and similar means. Based upon experience 
it is not expected that any difficulty will be experienced in this 
connection, as the rightful owners of checks drawn upon the 
Treasurer of the United States usually find it a comparatively 
simple matter to convert them into cash. 

Let me emphasize again; it is not necessary for a veteran to 
present himself at a paying post office. Any postmaster will re- 
ceive his application and the check will be mailed to the veteran 
at the address specified by him on the back of the bond. 

In conclusion, I once more urge all who can to hold their 
bonds. It is a fine investment. We are none of us as young 
as we used to be. For many old soldiers, the bonds which you are 
now receiving would be all that you would leave your wives and 
children. Cling to them as long as you can. Make sacrifices to 
hold on to this splendid investment. And if you must cash in, 
make every effort to spend your money wisely and not squander 
it on knick-knacks and novelties. In that way you can best 
justify the policy of the Congress in giving you your present 
opportunity. 


THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR TRUMAN 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am asking permission to 
have inserted in the Recorp an address on the subject of The 
Chief Executive, delivered by my colleague the junior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Truman] before the Democratic 
State convention at Joplin, Mo., May 5, 1936. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is a pleasure to come here for this State convention. I like 
Joplin; I like Democrats; I am therefore doubly happy. 

I am also happy because Missouri is to be congratulated upon 
its efficient Democratic State government. Governor Park has 
given this great Commonwealth a great administration in a time 
of stress. He has kept the State finances balanced, has cooperated 
with the National Government, and has altogether made us proud 
of our State once more. The State and the Democratic Party are 
also to be congratulated upon its candidate for Governor, Maj. 
Lloyd C. Stark. He has every qualification Missouri’s Governor 
should have—family, education, experience. I predict for him as 
great a majority as any Governor has received in recent years and 
a successful and efficient administration. 

I can’t help right here but pay tribute to our State chairman 


and national committeeman, James P. Aylward. He is without a 
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peer as a campaigner and a campaign manager. He has all the 
qualifications necessary to make the Democrats of Missouri a great 
national committeeman. 

My good friend and colleague Senator CLarK has told you with 
an ability I envy of the progress of the ship of state under the 
command of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The world has marveled at his 
skill as he piloted the ship from the storm-tossed waters of 1933 
to the fair sailing of today. None but a statesman worthy to 
stand beside the greatest of this Nation’s great could have saved 
us from our peril; none but a steady hand, a stout heart, the God- 
given gifts of faith and vision. 

You and I and all the world have seen his magnificent achieve- 
ment. But we have seen something else, too, though we may 
have failed to note its sublimity. In the titanic struggle engaging 
the energies of Franklin D. Roosevelt, we have come to measure 
his stature by his deed# and in so doing, my friends, many of 
us have overlooked the human quality of the man himself. 

We know what sort of President he is; have we ever, I wonder, 
paused to ask ourselves what manner of man he is? What are 
the human qualities of President Roosevelt? What are the traits 
that attract the respect, the admiration, the love of Americans 
to this great leader of men, and hold them to him as a magnet 
draws and holds that within its field? 

Turn the pages of history with me as we seek the answer. 
Generations ago, when the Republic was in the making, as we 
have learned, there was a famed American warship that sailed 
the seas to do battle with the Nation’s foes. We all have heard of 
the Bonhomme Richard and her great commander, John Paul 
Jones. The name of that ship intrigues me—the Bonhomme 
Richard. Translated from the French, it means simply the “Good 
Man” Richard. “Good man”, indeed, it was. 

That was long ago. But history repeats. And when I think of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt today, I like to think of him as another 
“bonhomme”, another “good man”, fighting for the liberties of 
the common people as fought the Bonhomme Richard on the dark 
seas when our fathers’ grandfathers were in their swaddling clothes. 

And so I would call him, were it left to me, the “Bonhomme 
Roosevelt,”’ It is a fitting word to describe him. To me it means 
something more than the literal translation “good man.” It 
means, as well, good neighbor, good citizens, and, perhaps most of 
all, good temper and good nature. 

It means a smile on the lips when the heart is heavy. It 
means courage unquenched by the torrents of adversity. It means 
the unconquerable will to press bravely and blithely on, calm of 
face and serene of soul, while those about one falter and fall. It 
means nerves of steel and indomitable purpose to battle for the 
downtrodden and the forgotten, champion of their rights and 
liberties. 

Such, my friends, is the human side of the great leader of whom 
I think as “Bonhomme” Roosevelt. 

His critics say that he can’t take it when he is thwarted, but 
I tell you from the fullness of my personal knowledge it isn’t true. 

Can't take it? What was the attitude of the stricken Roosevelt 
@ dozen years or so ago when that baffling scourge, paralysis, cut 
him down on the threshold of his prime? Who, in all America, 
fought this overwhelming personal disaster with stouter heart or 
cheerier smile than our great “Bonhomme” Roosevelt? If there be 
a single man of those who prate that “Roosevelt can’t take it’, 
who himself has met his personal misfortune with higher courage 
or greater bravery, let him come forward. 

And when such a man proclaims that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
“can’t take it’, maybe we'll pay some attention to those words, but 
not until then. 

In 1789, 90 percent of our people were engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, and the people were widely dispersed. There were no 
large cities. Now we have the largest city on the American con- 
tinent, and the second in point of population in the world, within 
our borders. We have become an industrial Nation. People of 
the early Republic grew and processed their food and their textiles 
all on the farm. They had few wants and few conveniences for 
comfort. 

Then came the age of invention and industrialization, the con- 
centration of population in great centers and the creation of a 
desire for human comforts. One-fourth of the people have all 
these luxuries and comforts that they can use; one-half of the 
people have a few of the comforts, and 25 percent of the people 
of the Nation have none of them. Six million families receive less 
than $1,000 per year income; 12,000,000 families receive less than 
$1,500 per year, and 36,000 families at the top of the financial lad- 
der receive as much income as all the 12,000,000 families at the 
bottom of it. These figures are from the Public Affairs Committee 
report, an organization not particularly friendly to the New Deal 
but conceded to be accurate in its figures. 

We saw starvation and want among 15,000,000 people in 1932, 
amidst a surplus of everything any family could desire. Our 
President saw that, and his heart went out to those underprivi- 
leged people. He believes that if God gave us a country that 
can produce plenty of everything, then that plenty ought to be 
more evenly distributed. He has gone about it by means of emer- 
gency legislation, and when the Supreme Court has said that cer- 
tain emergency legislation is contrary to constitutional provisions, 
he has tried something else and some other way to accomplish 
his purpose of a more even distribution of income and the com- 


forts of life. 
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When Roosevelt became President his first words to the Nation 
frankly proclaimed that he knew of no panacea to end the 
miseries then surrounding, almost engulfing, us. He told his 
countrymen he would have to proceed by trial and error; that he 
would err undoubtedly, and profiting from the mistake would try 
again on another front, like a general leading his forces against 
unmeasured enemies. 

We knew what to expect. And when 
us of his purpose what did we reply? 
with the roar of the universal answer. 
we said. And for God’s sake, go ahead fast. 
doing nothing, and it’s time for action.” 

All right. The President did go ahead, and he went ahead fast 
The Nation was behind him as one man in his desire to save 
the country. They were breathless days. Sweeping changes were 
made in our laws. For a time, almost every day produced a new, 
far-reaching law. Such was the method of trial and error by 
which the President strove to redeem America from the abyss into 
which it was slipping. 

And when, thanks to this burst of intelligent action for which 
we had waited in vain while his predecessor fiddled and grouched, 
we finally got our feet on solid ground again, what happened? 
Why, grave doubts arose as to whether we had done the right 
thing or not! White-lipped, terrorized men, who had begged him 
to save them, and whom he had saved, began to question the 
means of their salvation. It hadn’t been done according to the 
laws and the Constitution, they said. True, their skins were whole 
now, but what about the Constitution of the United States? Had 
the President done right by the Constitution? 

Well, my friends, we know what happened. One by one, these 
critics began to cut the ropes that hauled us up from the sides 
of the bottomless pit. The first rope they cut was N. R. A. True, 
N. R. A. had served its purpose during the emergency. But now 
the Supreme Court held it unconstitutional. 

How did President Roosevelt take that? 

He had a bad day when he saw this mainstay of his program 
discarded. One bad day—count it—one. Would you begrudge him 
one day of mourning? And when that day passed, he took this 
body blow, this solar-plexus attack, just as he had taken his 
other misfortune—with a smile. Again he was cheery and blithe; 
again he was the “bonhomme” Roosevelt of the days before. 

The next main emergency measure to be declared unconstitu- 
tional was the A. A.A. And this time Bonhomme Roosevelt did not 
allow himself even the 1 day of mourning. No. “If we can't lift 
the farmers up out of their rut with that rope,” he said in effect 
“I guess we'll have to try something else.” And without loss of 
time he set about a substitute measure to take the place of the 
law discarded by the Supreme Court. 

The depression for the farmer really began in 1921. He was 
completely deflated at that time, and was at the botton of the 
financial pit continuously until President Roosevelt came along 
with a concrete plan to help him out. The average farm income, 
even in the so-called prosperous years, was only $812 per person, 
and in 1932 it was only $434. That is an altogether insufficient 
reward for that most important group in our national make-up 
engaged in agriculture. It is in the public interest, and public 
welfare demands that the financial situation of the American 
farmer be improved. The present Democratic administration, un- 
der the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt, has succeeded in 
materially increasing the farm income in the last 2 years. 

A national agricultural policy is necessary to remedy the farm 
situation. When the Supreme Court cecided that the A. A. A. 
was not constitutional, the soil-conservation plan was inaugurated. 
This plan contemplates a Federal-aid program in conjunction with 
State agricultural plans. It is my opinion that it will be successful, 
because the farm income must be further increased. If for any 
reason it doesn’t work, we can depend on President Roosevelt to 
make another effort. 

Still proceeding by trial and error, as he promised the Nation, the 
President encountered opposition in Congress over two of his 
tens of thousands of work projects. Two out of many thousands 
is a mighty small percentage of error, it seems to me. But, any- 
how, when Congress said, “We refuse to appropriate funds for Pas- 
samaquoddy and the Florida canal”, how did Bonhomme Rooseveit 
take that? He might have said, “All right, I’ve got the money to 
put these projects through, anyhow, so I'll do it without your ap- 
propriation.” He might have said that, but he didn’t. 

He said, in effect, “Very well, gentlemen; if you prefer nct to 
continue these projects, we'll stop the work.” And still smiling, 
still debonair, still working for the country’s welfare as he saw it, 
he put them aside good-naturedly and went on to other things. 

And so they say he “can’t take it.” 

My friends, President Roosevelt believes the Government belongs 
to the whole American Nation, not just to Morgan, Du Pont, and 
the Liberty League. That gang, after running this Nation for years, 
no longer rules at Washington. They have lost something. They 
are trying to get it back, and they aren’t particular about how they 
try. They want to rule again, and by hook, crook, and Jcuett 





President Roosevelt told 
Why, the Nation rocked 
“Go head, Mr. President” 
We've spent 3 years 


Shouse, they will rule again if they can. 

If anybody can’t take it, they can’t. 

Bonhomme Roosevelt has shown us again and again that he can 
And now, it seems to me, it is up to us to show our faith in him. 
We soon will have that opportunity. 
Jolly Roger and the Bonhomme Roosevelt. 
now what the choice will be. 


We can choose between the 
And you and I know 
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COOPERATION AND COOPERATIVE GROWTH—ADDRESS 
BENSON 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record an address on the subject of Cooperation and Coop- 
erative Growth, dclivered by the junior Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. Benson] May 5, 1936, at St. Paul, Minn. It 
is a very interesting and informative address. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MINNESOTA LEADS THE WAY 


It is my pleasure to call attention to the fact that I have the 
honor of representing in the United States Senate one of the 
most forward-looking constituencies in this country. A majority 
of the people in Minnesota are of Scandinavian and German 
birth or origin. They brought with them the thrift, home pride, 
and spirit of cooperation of the peoples of Sweden, Norway, Ger- 
many, Finland, and Denmark. They take seriously the principles 
of democracy upon which our Government is founded. So much 
do they do this that they apply these same principles to their 
everyday activities, and as a direct result, the number of coop- 
erative enterprises, both producer and consumer, which today 
flourish in my State, exceeds that of any other State in the entire 
Nation, regardless of population. 

With a population of 2,627,000, Minnesota today has in success- 
ful operation more than 4,800 cooperatives. One hundred and 
forty-four thousand Minnesota farmers participate in the bene- 
fits as members of producers’ cooperatives. Seventy-five thousand 
Minnesota consumers enjoy the benefits of consumer coopera- 
tives, and 531,180 members took advantage of cooperative mutuals 
and societies for farm supply, insurance, telephone service, credit 
unions, etc. 

Minnesota has established such a lead over other States in the 
field of cooperative marketing enterprises, that 13.9 percent of all 
such enterprises in the United States are located in Minnesota. 
This 13.9 percent have 252,100 members, and in 1935, did a busi- 
ness of approximately $109,000,000, according to the State depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

Our sister State, Wisconsin, ranks next with 10.9 percent of all 
such organizations in the United States, 135,500 members, and a 
$62,000,000 annual business. 


COOPERATIVES HAVE NO FAILURES 


And here is the most striking fact of all. Since 1925, the number 
of failures of cooperatives in Minnesota is only one-half of 1 per- 
cent. Since 1930 there have been no failures at all. Such a record 
is unsurpassed by any other group. It means that while private 
business and private banking failed, these cooperatives continued 
to succeed and to expand, depression or no depression, for they had 
their roots in the needs and welfare of the people. 

Then should there not be a lesson in their experience? 

First, I will refer to the growth of producers’ cooperatives, more 
familiarly known as cooperative marketing associations, which are 
mainly agricultural and quite general throughout the United States, 
although probably more extensive in Minnesota than in most of 
the States. The aim of these organizations is to enable the farmer 
to bargain collectively for the sale of his products in which is in- 
corporated his labor power. And as the average farmer in our 
Western States receives the major part of his income from his labor 
rather than from his investment, he is in much the same position 
as the industrial worker who finds it necessary to associate himself 
with his fellow workers to bargain collectively for the sale of his 
labor power. Therefore, these agricultural cooperative marketing 
associations are necessary in the life of the farmer in order to 
enable him to maintain a decent standard of living and exercise 
some degree of control in his economic life. 

It is of interest to mote the degree of development attained in 
Minnesota by the farmers in marketing cooperatively their prod- 
ucts, and the nature, number or associations, and value of the 
products marketed during the past 2 years, 1934-35. These figures 
are based upon data of one great cooperative enterprise in the 
State. They are as follows: 

Producer cooperatives in Minnesota 
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Annual 

Number | Members hosinans 
CentOS =. 0 cnkkaxecteditbcintiniwotidibantiin jet 638 86, 768 | $44, 386, 000 
Cheese factories......... 36 1, 008 1, 000, 000 
ee We ice 6 9, 000 3, 186, 000 
Fruits and vegetables 25 4, 000 1, 000, 000 
Grain. ‘ 265 41, 605 17, 000, 000 
Livestock 325 66, 625 22, 000, 000 
Roubey | and egg 14 770 3, 000, 000 
| ER ER EE ea SF * 5 6, 600 3, 400, 000 
Die. 6. niientccitincniinedauntincanebesuantarapnen 2 365 160, 000 
IONE oats cee nemncenenetiidinctnelabitain Breda ke 2, 263, 000 
Goan Sebel, cnantnempubtietennenctititedin 1,318 | 144,000 | 97,395, 000 





Even these tables are not entirely complete, according to further 
data obtained by Minnesota’s State department of agriculture, 
which I will recite later, and which varies in several instances with 
the table I have presented. The point is that it is very doubtful 
if these 144,000 farmers would have been able to receive $97,000,000 
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for the products they marketed had they not been associated to- 
gether for this purpose. In our existing economic society it is an 
absolute necessity that farmers and workers should organize in 
self-protection against being exploited, as individually they possess 
little or no power to prevent this. 

But while organization in the form of marketing associations 
and labor unions afford a means of protection, they fall short of 
solving the economic problems of farmers and workers for the rea- 
son that neither can control the market, whether it be for farm 
products or human-labor power. 

Producers’ cooperatives, therefore, while presenting a barrier 
against undue exploitation by greatly depressing prices of farm 
products, must be supplemented by political action, and also by 
other economic methods that are more far reaching. It is of this 
latter that I desire to speak more at — I herein refer to 
consumers’ cooperation. 

Farmers early began to realize to a limited extent that the same 
cooperative principles they applied to marketing their products 
could with equal advantage be applied to purchasing their sup- 
plies. Therefore, many cooperative marketing associations began to 
purchase such things as fertilizer, seed, feed, and so forth. But as 
time went on, purely consumers’ cooperatives were organized and 
carried on with great success. Particularly is this true of the oil 
business. In this day and age of motor-driven machinery on the 
farm, petroleum products constituted a large item of expense in 
farming operations. In the early days of the oil industry enor- 
mous profits were made, as is well known to everyone. In order, 
therefore, to avoid having to pay excessive prices for petroleum 
products, farmers started their own cooperative bulk plants and 
service stations. 

In June of 1921, the first of these cooperative oil associations 
was started in Cottonwood, Minn. Other communities emulated 
the example of these farmers at Cottonwood, with the result that 
many thousands of dollars have been saved to the farmers in 
the purchase of these products alone. In 1927 a number of these 
retail cooperative oil associations joined together to purchase 
collectively at wholesale. Today there are more than 140 of 
these oil cooperatives situated in the States of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, organized in what is known as the Midland Coopera- 
tive Wholesale, located in its own building in Minneapolis, con- 
ducting its own blending plant and doing an annual business 
of between two and three million dollars. In this connection 
it is interesting to know that although this wholesale has assets 
of well over $200,000 above all liabilities, not one cent has ever 
been paid into it by the affiliated associations, the entire capital 
structure having been built out of the savings effected by the 
various affiliated retails in thus purchasing together. 


SAVE UP TO 20 PERCENT 


In the retail end of these oil cooperatives, much larger savings 
have been made by the individual members, ranging all the way 
from 5 to over 20 percent on their purchases. In Freeborn County, 
Minn., during the past 10 years, there has been paid out in 
patronage dividends by the Freeborn County Cooperative Oil 
Association more than $275,000. In Kanabec County, the co- 
operatives have done more than 70 percent of the entire pe- 
troleum-products business transacted in the county. 

In order to give some idea as to the scope and magnitude of 
the consumers’ cooperative movement in Minnesota, the following 
figures, compiled by one large cooperative concern, are of interest: 


Consumer cooperatives in Minnesota 
















x Annual 
Number | Members business 
Essentially Rochdale co-ops: 
Store societies (1934) .__.__-----.-.-----.------- $5, 611, 383 
III 5. dno iis dcecddalgpnllgmaliciaeh 38 
I ois cn shcicinneieiietentdelbmdin 65 
Oil associations (1935) --...-------------+---.-- 7, 500, 000 
Sirsa liin ingle segeipeieelaameitaien 95 
Gn nkscanntctenncnndnein 55 
Us i tdiectinediscnceeieceiesieutid 


Mutual or co-op societies: 
IO OD crise cenpuiipncnneivtulpnciinaes 
I Eo corncinennincdiagnetetenst 
le IE EE lel 
Burial (1933) 


Farm supply (other than above): 
Farm Bureau and Farmers’ Union......__---- 
Producer co-ops (side-lines) - .....-...-.-----.- 





A similar story on a smaller scale might be told of many other 
States, as farmers have organized consumers’ cooperatives, which in 
turn have united their regional wholesales in a cooperative organi- 
zation known as the National Cooperatives, Inc. This national 
cooperative is comprised of the following: Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale, Minneapolis, Minn.; Farmers Union Central Exchange, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Central Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, Wis.; 
Consumers’ Cooperative Association, North Kansas City, Mo.; Ohio 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, Columbus, Ohio; Indiana 
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Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, Indianapolis, Ind.; Farm 
Bureau Services, Lansing, Mich.; Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association, Harrisburg, Pa.; Consumers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Amarillo, Tex.; Pacific Supply Cooperative, Walla Walla, 
Wash.; and Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, New York City. 

As officials of the Northern States Cooperative League state itina 
recent article, the cooperatives are in full sympathy with Govern- 
ment ownership and control along certain specific lines, such as 
natural resources, post offices, etc., but are even more interested in 
the “cooperative action of our people as consumers and producers 
of goods and services.” I hope it will be noted that we consider 
every person who works, who earns from the service he renders, 
whether on the farm or in the factory or behind the desk of the 
professional or white-collar worker—we consider and classify every 
such person as a producer. 

Minnesota’s supremacy over all States in cooperatives is espe- 
cially pronounced in fields other than consumer. Combining the 
two, consumer and producer cooperatives, we find this interesting 
picture as given by Deputy Commissioner Hay of the State depart- 
ment of agriculture: 





scorn cs mnenndien mn memnheocodoeventh 644 
Colpereere weeeen sectories (FP) none ecw ew ncecence 35 
Neen va midicadarietachheiershins apanlinanenenilp 373 
Livestock shipping associations (P).....................- 636 
ce etehiinsbunindiptn @eigbinanetentiua>aiaiane 216 
Ne aa winaleiaabigesdiciptoepsnmmingmnenan 140 
Fee cian quae aneianeniynhacunene’ 177 
es CS OO eno tamonme 177 
Hail and cyclone—insurance (C)-~......................... 14 
= I ic cinco aman ehimienyen 9 
SEEN WUE T Sea. Slots enn ence nundtierewnmmene 13 
te nsdibndiebusipeninale® 22 
Ce eto alseiowimwangamens 1, 809 
I 2 as este tesentoarnnveich icipmipiehamanaeen 17 
a isbn chine eouannees 11 
ee wna nretecmnamanennweeinanes 116 
a a iia cance menenitaeamererrnmaate 10 
EE a scien dalsien ore amen depaesngeienag panencetniercat 8 
en en coc cnakiioconmmnengsceenmniptegneittemiana 225 
TO cs en penanopesemeninsinoalich oesiace mnbegeagabaiban eben 3 
a Ee nccge chile moensin laps ewan divaemocis 3 
aati niareieseoiinth extn avseidiecae 37 
a  n  timieennsadincuer an aaeas 1 
Service—bull, sheep, meat, threshing_-.--.....--.--.------- 1990 
a ed Ba as abd ca ieliedaeemadinareimecenss meni ep aue 2 
I a ei lpueeitiats wasmuninunes 3 
Ee eeguuntonnnergrcbinaraemen 50 

a an el arene gk coe a a 4, 856 


It is impossible in this compilation to give business figures on 
all activities, as were given by the table compiled by Midland Co- 
operative, but I might say in passing that cooperative creameries 
have captured almost two-thirds of the creamery business in 
Minnesota. 

I have set forth these facts and figures in order to show the 
growth and importance of consumers’ cooperation. Now let us see 
just what is consumers’ cooperation. Consumers’ cooperation 
means codperative organization and activities through which people 
join together for the purpose of securing consumer goods for them- 
selves. Obviously, then, it eliminates profit, since no one can profit 
at his own expense. 

The principles of consumers’ cooperation are exceedingly simple 
and are as follows: Open and unlimited membership; fixed rate of 
interest on capital invested; each member only one vote, regardless 
of their investment; no proxy voting; patronage dividends on the 
basis of patronage. This means that after paying all expenses of 
operation, including interest on invested capital and providing for 
a reasonable reserve, that all profits are returned to the members 
on the basis of their patronage. 

These principles were first applied in a practical manner in 
Rochdale, England, in 1844. This is why this form of cooperation 
is often referred to as Rochdale cooperation. Starting with 28 
persons and a capital of $140, this movement has grown to such an 
extent in England alone that today it has 7,000,000 members and 
transacts approximately more than half the retail business of that 
country in consumer goods. Some 1,150 retail cooperatives are 
federated into a great wholesale, which in turn owns and operates 
about 150 factories producing all the necessities of life. Its bank 
is second to that of the Bank of England. It writes more than 
half the industrial insurance in that country. It owns its own 
plantations abroad and has its own steamships in which to trans- 
port its merchandise, 


SWEDEN SHOWED THE WAY 


In Sweden, where the cooperative movement is not more than 40 
years old, the same story can be told to an even greater degree. 
In that country more than 40 percent of the retail business of the 
country in consumer goods is done by the cooperatives. The great 
wholesale owned by these retail cooperatives in turn owns mills 
and factories, and is powerful enough to set the price at which 
merchandise is sold to the consumer. A most interesting phase of 
the movement in Sweden is that whenever trusts and combines 
have set prices very high, the cooperative wholesale has entered 
the field and forced prices down, on some occasions forcing the 
trust to relinquish the field entirely. One case in point is that 
of an international trust which was compelling the consumer 
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public to pay as high as 37 cents for an electric-light bulb. The 
cooperatives of Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Denmark combined 
and erected a modern plant of their own. This forced the trust to 
cut the price to 25 cents a bulb, which the cooperative met and 
later reduced still lower selling a superior quality bulb to that 
put out by the trust and at a lower price. Today the price is as 
low as 20 cents in place of the previous one of 37 cents and the 
quality is better. Thus does cooperation control prices in the 
interest of the people and prevent private business from exer 
cising extortion. 

The reason for my reference to what is being done in countries 
abroad is merely to show that where consumers’ cooperation has 
been long in existence, remarkable results have been obtained 
which make for the common good. 

Needless to say that whenever there is an organized, conscious, 
economic interest it is always reflected politically. 

In our country this is well exemplified in the political influence 
exerted by large business interests. 

In England there is the Independent Labor Party reflecting the 
interests of the common people as manifested in their cooperative 
enterprises. In Sweden the people’s interest are politically 
reflected by the Social Democratic Party. 

Both these political parties naturally favor public ownership of 
natural sources of wealth, and in many cases public operation of 
basic industries as a check upon big business which otherwise 
would function as a monopoly, as big business is doing in a large 
measure in our own country. 

If the peoples of countries abroad can do what they are doing 
with their limited resources, how much more can we in the United 
States achieve when we once become conscious of our interests? 

The fact has been gathered by the Farm Credit Administration, 
Consumers’ Division, Washington, D. C., that 2,490,000 people in 
the United States are engaged in cooperative marketing of fruit, 
dairy products, grain, livestock, cotton and products, wool and 
mohair, nuts, tobacco, forage crops, and miscellaneous, organized 
into 8,794 producers’ cooperative organizations, carrying on a busi- 
ness for 1935 of $1,343,000,000. 

Any such a section of our population engaged as it is in a busi- 
ness which seemingly carries on, depression or no depression, 
should be duly commented upon and endorsed by forward-looking 
people. Add to the $1,343,000,000 for cooperative marketing the 
approximate half billion dollars’ worth of business from the con- 
sumer cooperatives and the eighty-million-odd of money in credit 
unions and we get a very notable figure. 

It would pay us as citizens, and our representatives in Congress, 
to know these facts and consider the potential possibilities of co- 
operation as a way out of present chaos toward the economy of 
abundance many people are thinking about. 

The people of Minnesota are becoming more and more conscious 
of the fact that we need to produce for all the needs of all th: 
people instead of for private profit, and as a result we are building 
a powerful consumers’ cooperative movement which will ally itself 
with producers’ cooperatives—because the same people are in both 
organizations—and together function for the common good. 

FOUNDATION OF FARMER-LABOR PARTY 


It is because of this that we in Minnesota have the Farmer-Labor 
Party, a party that grows from the soil of our fertile farms, and 
from the workingmen’s homes of our cities and towns, and from 
the offices where men and women toil in businesses and profes- 
sions, struggling for an insecure day-to-day livelihood under an 
economic system that totters because its fate and its future rests 
on the selfish whim and fancy of a profit-seeking few. 

This Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota is a political party re- 
flecting the economic interests of the common people, who not 
only are conscious of these interests as distinguisbed from those 
who live from unearned increment, but who are steadily and 
rapidly developing the necessary machinery with which to serve 
themselves in the economic field. 

This is consumers’ cooperation, which supplemented with public 
ownership of natural sources of wealth and natural monopolies 
will bring permanent prosperity to the plain people who do the 
world’s necessary work. 

That this is not visionary is evidenced by the fact that where 
these principles are applied, as in Sweden, there are only approxi- 
mately 47,000 unemployed in that country, and this includes those 
often referred to as unemployable. Could we bring about in our 
own country, a situation such as exists in Sweden, we should 
have only 1,000,000 unemployed at the present time, instead of 
from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000. 

Again let me call your attention to the fact that the people of 
my State—Minnesota—are preponderantly Scandinavian, and they 
not only possess the same characteristics as their kin in the Old 
World but are also aware of what is being done in the country of 
their origin. 

These people are applying the principles of democracy to their 
everyday activities and building an industrial democracy which in 
turn shall be reflected by a genuine political democracy 

In this day and age, when we are in possession of the knowledge 
and material means which makes possible an economy of abund- 
ance, it is absurd that we should not avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to achieve lasting and permanent prosperity for all. 

Cooperation furnishes the philosophy and the technique for 
achieving this desirable result and deserves not only our careful 
and thoughtful consideration but our active support politically, 
if we really mean what we say when we declare that ours is a 
Government of, by, and for the people. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A, PARLEY AT NORTH DAKOTA DEMOCRATIC | I will give you a few of the headlines in the Fargo Forum during 


CONVENTION 


Mr. BULOW. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the address delivered by Hon. 
James A. Farley at the Democratic State convention, held 


at Devils Lake, N. Dak., May 12, 1936. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


This gathering, so far as I am concerned, is more like a home- 
coming or a reunion than a formal political session. You might 
say that North Dakota is where the movement that landed Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in the White House, and, incidentally, the move- 
ment that will keep him there through another term, was born. 

It was in July 1931 that I came to Aberdeen, just across your 
southern border, on a scouting trip to ascertain what was the 
sentiment of the country on the then prospective Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency. I found that my mission was a 
welcome one, and the finest thing about it was that a delegation 
of Democrats from North Dakota came down there to tell me that 
North Dakota’s choice for President was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
That report was corroborated at your State convention the follow- 
ing January at which your delegates were selected. The voters of 
your State gave their approval of your selection at the March 
primary, which was among the first of the primaries in the United 
States where the voters instructed their delegates for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

A lot of other States followed suit but you were the pioneers. 
Though the honor of participation in the event that meant so 
much to our country was Nation-wide in the election of that year, 
I have a particular sense of companionship with those who joined 
early. 

It is probably true that the band-wagon jumpers are the ones 
who decide elections in this country. Aiter all, political battles 
are determined by the converts. The Democratic Party was the 
minority party 4 years ago. According to the registration figures 
of that time, there were more Republicans than people of our 
political complexion. I have not the exact figures at hand, but 
it is safe to say that those asserting allegiance to the other 
party exceeded by millions those who professed themselves as 
Democrats. Yet we won the election by more than _ 7,000,000 
votes, carrying 42 States out of the 48. We did this because the 
cause we presented converted millions of Independents and 
Republicans and Progressives to our way of thinking. I am 
grateful to this multitude who put country before partisanship; 
patriotism before politics. I know we must hold them in the 
coming election, which I tell you now is going to be as complete 
a triumph for the Roosevelt principles as the elections of 1932 
and 1934. I acknowledge gratefully the party’s debt to these 
converts, but yet I am conscious of a little warmer feeling for 
those, like yourselves, who joined the colors when nobody knew 
whether the Roosevelt movement would prove only one more vain 
effort against the regime of privilege, or would turn out to be 
the overwheIming force it became before the people went to the 
polls 4 years ago. 

Actually, particularly in this part of our country, party labels 
have become less and less significant. Though North Dakota 
testified to its intrinsic Democracy by voting for Roosevelt in 
1932, its Governor and congressional delegation are still classed 
as Republican, even though the latter have frequently voted 
for Democratic measures. So wide is the rift in the opposition 
party today that a person of almost any political school of phil- 
osophy may find some faction that includes him. Senators La 
FoOLLETTE, and Hiram JOHNSON, and Norris, for example, still figure 
in the biographical accounts as Republicans though President 
Roosevelt has no more stanch supporters than they are. It 
takes time for strong men to change their basic political faiths. 
Some of your neighboring States have gone the whole way, and 
after generations of Republicanism are, in name as well as in 
fact, Democratic. Even here the leaven is working. In 1932 your 
Republican candidate for United States Senator, GERALD NYE, was 
elected by a majority of more than 100,000; in 1934 Senator 
FRAZIER’s majority was less than 50,000. I am not going to at- 
tempt to tell you what will happen in regard to your congressional 
delegation this year, but I am confident that you and all your 
sister States will be in the Roosevelt column as usual when the 
votes are counted in November. 

You are going to be anything but lonesome in that connection, 
for every record of registration from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from Canada to the Gulf points to another endorsement of 
our great President as definite as that of 4 years ago, and 2 years 
ago, and I have no hesitancy in assuring you that in terms of 
electoral votes and popular vote 1936 will give the President the 
greatest endorsement received by any of our Chief Executives 
since the birth of parties in this country. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. Take your own case. 
You came out for Roosevelt 4 years ago. I ask you, Have you 
any reason to regret what you did then? Of course you haven’t. 
You voted for him because you had faith in his desire and his 
ability to correct the ills from which you and all the rest of- the 
country were suffering then. You know that, thanks to him and 
to the policies inaugurated by him, that faith has been vindicated. 
I do not think there is any better way of conveying to you the 
difference between things as they are and things as they were 
than is afforded by a study of the files of your own newspapers. 


January of 1933: 

“Wheat prices turn weaker.” 

And here is another one, illustrative of what was going on at 
that period: “Resistance to foreclosures and debts; farm strikes 
North Dakota aim.” 

Now, let’s take a 3-year jump to January of 1936, when the same 
paper cheerfully announces this: “With cash income to farmers 
from the sale of seven important products up 43 percent in De- 
cember compared with the previous year, there has been through- 
out the district a corresponding increase in trade. Milk cows, 
which have become an extremely important factor on North Da- 
kota farms, are bringing the best returns for several years, with 
butterfat prices close to the top since the recovery set in.” 

An editorial at the end of January of this year recites that: “De- 
spite years of adverse conditions in the agricultural territory served 
by Fargo, the city not only has held its own but actually it has 
forged ahead as a distributing center.” And the editorial further 
recites that Fargo appears to be well pleased with progress made 
last year and as to future prospects. 

Let’s take a look at the Grand Forks Herald. On the eve of 
President Roosevelt’s advent to the White House this paper said 
editorially: “With spirit undaunted, with hope unquenched, and 
with the will to achieve strengthened, men are looking forward 
to the better day whose dawn it is hoped is breaking, but for 
whose full effulgence we must wait in patience.” It was at this 
same time that this Grand Forks paper carried such mournful 
headlines as “Farm income drops” over a story which began: 
“Harnessed with mortgages to a load of debt, America’s farmers are 
mired in a slough of fixed charges.” 

“Three banks close in Emmons County” is another of the gloomy 
headlines. 

Soup kitchens figured largely in the news of that day. 

The note of hopefulness began with the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

“The new President”, said the Grand Forks Herald, “cannot be 
expected to work miracles. He will not create prosperity. If 
under his guidance means can be found whereby the people them- 
selves may more readily regain prosperity, the utmost will have 
been accomplished that we have any right to expect. Therefore, 
with loyalty and tempered judgment, there must go patience in 
order that there may be given the time which is required for 
the working out of the best and most wisely conceived plan.” 

We all know how far the President has exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations, such as I have quoted. There is no branch 
of commerce or industry that does not show an improvement that 
would have been deemed almost miraculous from the viewpoint 
of the spring of 1933. It is appreciation of that circumstance 
that is behind the expectation I have voiced of the great triumph 
that is coming for Roosevelt policies and Democratic principles 
the next time the people have a chance to tell what they really 
feel and think at the polls. 

You can get the same story out of the newspapers of every 
State of the Union—the same pessimism and despair 4 years ago, 
the same rebirth of hope when the new President took office, the 
same jubilant headlines recording renewed earnings of businesses— 
agricultural and industrial, as of today. 

Well, how did all this come about? What caused a bankrupt 
people to become solvent in these few years? Why are the prices 
of corn and wheat, hogs and cattle up to where there is a chance 
for the farmer to get out of debt, to send his children to school 
properly clad and decently fed? What put the industrial East 
back to a position where a business is not a liability, a factory is 
not a burden, and the ownership of houses and lands is not an 
economic misery? 

Obviously, some of these things could not have been accom- 
plished if the others were not. The restoration of the purchasing 
power of the farmer made the wheels of the eastern mills turn; 
the reemployment of the operatives in those mills gave a market 
for the farmers’ produce. Which came back first is as unim- 
portant as that old trick question of whether the hen preceded 
the egg or the egg started the poultry line. 

Both of the great branches of our economic system got to going, 
and we were saved from industrial chaos and from social chaos. 

Again I ask you what did this? Was it that without any cal- 
culable cause the farmers suddenly became superefficient, or that 
businessmen suddenly developed a capacity they lacked when their 
enterprises were paralyzed? Or was it that there came to be head 
of your Government a man wise enough to find a method of stop- 
ping the spinning downward of all our enterprises, brave enough 
to make perilous decisions promptly, just enough to be fair among 
all classes and interests? You know the answer without my putting 
it into words. 

Sad to say, in the course of performing the biggest job that ever 
confronted an American Executive, some things were done that 
passed the bounds set by the Supreme Court. I know how mortified 
a law-abiding people like you must feel that you made your way 
back to comparative economic safety under an unlawful system. I 
presume your distress under the circumstances was equal to the 
chagrin and dismay of the mill workers who found themselves with 
shorter hours and higher pay under the equally unconstitutional 
N. R. A. 

Because he guessed wrong, according to the Court's ruling, the 
President is being accused by our political adversaries of usurpa- 
tion; of assuming powers for himself and for Congress beyond what 
the Constitution permits. He certainly has much good company 
among his great predecessors in the Presidency, for there has never 
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been a great Chief Executive since the beginning of the American 
Government against whom the same charge was not made. Usurper 
is one of the mildest terms applied to Washington by his contem- 
porary critics. Jefferson strayed beyond the constitutional limits 
when he effected the Louisiana Purchase. Andrew Jackson was off- 
side in a variety of instances, and so was Abraham Lincoln with 
the emancipation proclamation, among other acts. 

It must be a source of solace to you, in thinking back on the law- 
breaking of the A. A. A. days, that your own Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, of whom I know you think highly, voted for this 
legislation. 

To listen to the shocked expressions of the Republican editors 
and orators, not to mention the spokesmen for the Du Pont 
Liberty League, is to get a picture of unparalleled alarm for the 
security of American institutions. Yet, despite the numerous 
occasions when Presidents have differed from the views of the 
great judicial body, the Supreme Court remains the highest tri- 
bunal of the land, and the balance among the three great divi- 
sions of our Government is preserved. Undoubtedly in the future, 
as in the past, Presidents will at times find themselves at variance 
with the judicial branch. When they are ruled against they 
will seek new laws that will meet the Court’s objections, just as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has done, and the country will rock along 
as comfortably as ever, notwithstanding the cries of alarm from 
the prophets of disaster. 

The people of this country are going to reelect Franklin D. 
Roosevelt because of what he has done for the national welfare. 
The campaign to break down his fellow citizens’ faith in him 
has been in progress for a long time—in fact from the time those 
who have always fattened on special privilege found that the aid 
they begged for when they were in a panic at their crumbling 
fortunes had put them on their feet again. Once more making 
money, they began to hunt about for some means of keeping the 
ordinary citizen from getting a share in the good things of life, 
in order that they might have all of the advantage and none of 
the cost of the general restoration. 

It being impossible for them to question the matter-of-fact 
market reports that tell the story of our economic improvement, 
they are reduced to denying that it was the acts of the Roosevelt 
administration that brought this about. They do not attempt to 
tell what else did it. The nearest thing to such an explanation 
is the statement of the chief exponent of things as they were. 
Ex-President Herbert Hoover did confide to a wondering audience 
that he had the depression stayed nearly a year before he ceased 
to be President. Those of us who remember the days of crashing 
banks, of mercantile failures, of falling markets, and of the gen- 
eral gloom and apprehension that prevailed from June of 1932 
until the advent of Roosevelt to the White House, can only be 
amused by his predecessor’s weird hypothesis. 

Now, let us analyze, a little bit, the charges brought against the 
administration by those who seek to replace it. It is not im- 
portant, for the result of November’s election is a foregone con- 
clusion, but just for the sake of the record it might be well to 
note the flimsy course to which political necessity has driven the 
President’s foes. 

They say he is extravagant, wasteful of the public’s money, 
careless of the principles of Government economy. If the Presi- 
dent of the United States stood behind a counter, handing out 
relief checks, after personally investigating every one of the mil- 
lions who applied for help, he might be sure that such of these 
was honestly destitute and d . Under such conditions 
perhaps no small soul would have received $2.77 worth of groceries 
for nothing when he could have paid for his food. 

Perhaps if the President of the United States had been able to 
officiate as straw boss on a million petty jobs he might have been 
able to make it certain that no shirker had succeeded in obtain- 
ing a meager relief wage without performing a full day's pay. 
So much for the charge of recklessness in distributing the relief 
funds. 

They talk of politics in the administration of the emergency 
agencies. Has anybody who is listening to this speech ever heard 
of a man or woman being asked whether he or she is a Democrat 
or a Republican before getting the dole or the emergency job? 
Thousands of men and women have been entrusted with minor 
parts in creating the machinery for handling the various forms of 
aid. No doubt some of them, with an excess of party zeal, have 
transcended the strict rules laid down by the President in this 
regard. I ask you if you have seen anything of moment along 
this line in North Dakota. 

About all that is left of the indictment is that some of the 
projects that engage the attention of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration are not calculated to show visible results, as the building 
of a bridge, the erection of a dam, or the laying down of a road 
shows it. I do not have to tell you that many of our people in 
normal times have as their activities work of a nonproductive ma- 
terial nature. There are thousands of girl stenographers, mani- 
cure operators, there are artists, musicians, and actors. It would 
be hardly practical, would it, to set these to driving trucks or 
digging post holes? 

The unemployed among these have either to be given the sort 
of work they know how to do or be dumped on the dole. Which 
process do you think is most likely to produce a favorable effect 
on the morale of these people? That is about all there is to this 
clamor of boondoggling. 

We come down to the most absurd charge of all—that the 
President is an enemy to business. How much business would 
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there be left in this country if he had let things drift is they 
drifted during the previous administration? Who but t’} Prest- 
dent has builded up so patiently the purchasing powe(piof the 
masses that is the groundwork for such progress as been 
made? at 

If he had not made business his particular care, w3 
headlines of your newspapers show, for example, that th 
mobile companies had sold nearly 16,000 automobiles in 
State in 1935, as against fewer than 5,000 in 1932? 

North Dakota shows $5,000,000 more in savings-bank deposits 
than she had in 1933. What ts more significant is that the indi- 
vidual income-tax reports show incomes more than doubled in 
the same period. That is how your State has fared during the 
recovery era. 

Now let us look briefly to what the Administration has done for 
North Dakota. Your farmers got more than $30,000,000 in rental 
and benefit payments. 

What you have gained in material advantages through forest- 
fire protection, improvement of the woods and range country, pre- 
cautions against soil erosion, game and fish conservation and other 
work mainly done through the C. C. C. camps cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. The value to the 2,200 young men 
who through these camps have been saved from the perils, moral, 
mental, and physical, that would have beset them had they been 
subjected to the strain of idleness, vagrancy, and irresponsibility, 
is beyond price. 

In addition $170,000,000 has been loaned to your farmers and 
$9,000,000 to your home owners. This will be repaid, of course, but 
think of the number of farms and homes that have been saved 
from mortgage foreclosures by this extension of Government 
credit when no other credit was available. 

As in every other State, your banks have been made secure, 
where prior to the advent of the Roosevelt administration they 
were either closed or tottering. Is it any wonder that I am able 
to prophesy an overwhelming vote next November for the Presi- 
dent, who has so ably fulfilled the purpose of government which 
must be the welfare of the people? 

I address a Democratic convention, but the message is to men 
and women of all parties; and when I tell you that their response 
will be greater than it was when they elected him, and when they 
certified their appreciation of his efforts in the congressional elec- 
tions 2 years later, I am neither exaggerating nor expressing a 
mere political hope. No; I am speaking out of a fairly intimate 
knowledge of public sentiment, gathered during journeys that 
have covered practically every State in the Union. 

The people know that the work of recovery is only half done; 
they are aware that no small part of the task undertaken by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is to make certain that another such eco- 
nomic calamity as befell us shall not recur. That is why they 
will brook no interruption to the processes that have worked so 
well, but will insist that the President shall have the opportunity, 
with their enthusiastic support, to complete his job. 


THE BANKING SYSTEM—ADDRESS BY A. P. GIANNINI 


Mr.POPE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed 
in the Recorp a radio address on the subject of the banking 
system, delivered by Mr. A. P. Giannini, of California, Friday, 
May 1, 1936. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have always been proud to be a banker. 
Today, however, I am prouder than ever to be a banker. The rea- 
son is not far to seek. My bank, to which Secretary Wallace has 
so kindly referred, has 1,600,000 depositors. Most of these deposi- 
tors are average men and women—farmers, working people, house- 
wives, clerks, professional men. Like most bankers, my great con- 
cern has always been to maintain the safety of the deposits of these 
people. 

In the past, that has sometimes been difficult. Today, however, 
the depositor in my bank—the depositor in any Dank—is safer than 
he has ever been in all our banking history. Due to the legislation 
of the last 3% years, our banks are now in a better position than 
at any time in the past to justify the confidence of the average 
men and women who entrust their earnings to them. That is why 
I am prouder than ever to be a banker. 

Most of you listening to me tonight are bank depositors. You 
have a stake in this question of security. I want, therefore, to 
talk for a few minutes with you about the recent steps which have 
been undertaken for your safety and protection. 

First of all, let us look at this question from the point of view 
of the bank. 

The chief commodity a bank has to sell is credit, and its abilit7 
to supply the market is not limited to the capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits which belong to the stockholders. Successful 
banking requires that the banks be able to draw as well upon the 
vast store of money made available to them by depositors. It is 
elementary, then, that there must be general confidence in the 
ability of the banks to repay the moneys deposited, and this confi- 
dence can only come from sound operations, involving sound cred- 
its and the most ample protection which can be furnished to the 
banks’ customers. 

When the banking system was put to the test at the height 
of the depression, it was found that this confidence had vanished 
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the basis for its continuance no longer existed. This is 
d by the fact that after many months of persistent 
the fears of bank depositors and patrons, and after 
g to induce depositors to leave their money in 
posits shrunk by billions. At the end, banks, in 
1umbers, were forced to close. 
and stockholders, too, by the hundreds of thousands, 
well that ths re was real basis for the fears which 
idition abc ut. The securities in which bank funds 
ed were being constantly dumped on a falling market 
unds which were being demanded by depositors. In 
heir values declined to the point where bank capital 
depleted. If confidence was to be restored, heroic 
1 » called for. 
siden t Roosevelt immediately grasped the situation and un- 
adership two vital steps were taken, to be followed later 
tending in the same direction, to restore confidence, 
make banking operations safer, and give absolute assurance to 
depositors. ‘The first step was to prosecute a vigorous program 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to take up the 
slack in bank capital. In my opinion, it is misleading, if not 
foolish, to charge that this program was based upon a desire to 
put the Government into the banking business. If the capital 
necessary to en ate the banks to function safely was to be sup- 
plied at that time, it was absolutely essential that the Government 
credit be used for the purpose of supplying the funds. Private 
funds were not available in sufficient amounts and to the extent 
that 7 were available they could be invested in bank capital 
as re adi ly as at any other time. So, through the Reconstruction 
Finance " Corporation, the Government actually invested over 
$1,000,000,000 of public funds in more than 6,000 banks throughout 
the country. Time has demonstrated that this was a wise and 
constructive measure. It is now quite apparent, also, thanks to 
the recovery we have had, that the investment ws a sound one 
and will ultimately be repaid. 

But President Roosevelt was not content merely to take steps 
for the protection of the capital structure of the banks. He went 
further and outlined a program for the direct protection of the 
small depositor. This program came into actual practice through 
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the establishment of the insurance of bank deposits through the | 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. This Corporation, with 
over $300,000,000 of assets, supplied by the Government, by the 
Federal Reserve banks and by the 14,000 insured banks, gives to 
the ———s in all insured banks the absolute assurance that 
their deposits up to $5,000 will be promptly repaid in the event 
of the failure of a bank. Through the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation over 98 percent of all the depositors in insured banks 
are fully protected. It may be properly added here that under the 
permanent Federal Deposit Insurance Law, the insured banks are 
paying into the reserve funds of that corporation about $35,000,- 
000 a year. That means that in the course of a few years, a 
further reserve created by the banks themselves should be adequate 
to give absolute assurance to every bank depositor without the 
necessity of continuing assessments. 

As I see the matter, no scund reason can be assigned why the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation cannot become, if indeed it 
is not already, a great stabilizing influence in the banking world, 
as well as an adequate insurer against all loss to depositors. 

Future generations, in surveying the experience of the past 
and viewing the ruinous effects of lost bank deposits, may well 
wonder that the apparently wanton disregard of the safety of 
bank deposits so long persisted. It is a definite responsibility 
upon every government chartering a financial institution to re- 
quire it to be so conducted that it will be able to meet its obli- 
gations. That responsibility is one that should be discharged 
at all times with honor and without loss to the patrons of the 
banks. It is no hardship on banks to be compelled to make 
moderate contributions to a general reserve fund which will insure 
this result. 

If time permitted, it would be worth our while to consider 
features of the Banking Act and other laws which are designed 
to give further protection to the general public, as well as to the 
banks themselves. All of these measures are designed to the 
end that there never may be a repetition of the catastrophe from 
which have lately emerged. There are provisions which 
promise to keep at all times a safe margin of capital back of all 
of the obligations of every financial institution. There are other 
ons | Which will bring to a halt unsafe and unsound prac- 

y institution without hampering legitimate operations, 
have in mind particularly such provisions as those which 
hibit the loan of a bank’s funds to its own executive officers 
1 provisions authorizing the fixing of margin requirements 
re the bank’s credit is used to finance purchases and sales 
curities on exchanges. Such provisions protect the interests 
iepositors and stockholders alike and have been found to be 
iry to prevent abuses. 
Banking Act also divorces investment and commercial 
Another law creates the Securities and Exchange Com- 
‘the func ‘tion of which is to protect the investor in buying 
Through the information which must be furnished 
before securities can be listed on exchanges, investors are in a 
better position than ever before to protect themselves. This serv- 
as valuable to banks as to individuals. Certain power is now 
clearly given to the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and to the Securities and Exchange Commission. This 
power exercised in the public interest ought to go far to prevent 
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a recurrence of the disasters that we have experienced pertodically 
in the past. 

We have about us today abundant evidence that banks and 
their clients are enjoying the benefits that flow from the princi a 
ples and policies represented in banking almonien and adminis 
tration of the past 3 years. The report of the Comptroller of the 2 
Currency, recently issued, shows that deposits in national banks 
are at the highest point in the entire history of the national 
banking sys stem. It also shows that national banks which had 
been operating at an annual loss since 1931 of from two hundred 
to three hundred millions were operated at a substantial profit in 
1935. It also shows that there have been only five national banks 
closed in the 2 years and 4 months since deposit insurance was 
inaugurated, and that there have been no national banks closed 
so far in 1936. 

Surely no one will deny that the major features of policy, to 
which reference has been made, are truly constructive and that 
our financial structure rests upon a sounder foundation than at 
any period within our memory. There is more adequate protection 
for the public, less hazard to the stockholder, and a brighter 
prospect of success and prosperity in all lines than we have seen 
for many years. 

That, again, is why I am proud to be a banker. I can face 
the future with greater confidence because I know that the 
interests of the depositor are more adequately safeguarded. 


A STUDENT PLEA FOR WAR—ADDRESS BY BASCOM TALLEY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, recently a meeting was held 
by the students of Tulane University, New Orleans, to pro- 
test against further war. On that occasion one student, 
Bascom Talley by name, appeared and made a very striking 
and impressive speech on behalf of war and in defense of 
war. This is one of the most striking documents which has 
recently come to my observation and perhaps the most in- 
telligent argument that could be made for the huge naval 
and military appropriation bills recently passed by the Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent that an article from the 
New Orleans Item Tribune, containing Mr. Talley’s speech, 
may be inserted in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New Orleans Item Tribune] 
A STUDENT PLEA FOR WAR AT A MEETING TO PROTEST IT 


When Tulane students recently met to protest against any more 
wars, one of them rose to defend conflict. This was Bascom Tal- 
ley, a derby hat on his head, and a cigar jutting defiantly from 
his teeth. He read his speech. It follows: 

“You are here this morning to participate in a demonstration 
against war. Yes, against war. Have you stopped to think what 
you are doing? You are protesting and demonstrating against the 
only sure-profit industry in the United States today. You ask me 
how is the wad to be classed as an industry? Well, there is no doubt 
that war in any and every sense has many industrial connections. 
My corporation is a good and glaring example of the industrial 
connections of war. 

Some radically inclined people would have you believe that we, 
the people Pu Dont, are interested in the promotion of wars solely 
for personal profit. They are wrong. Our interest is not purely 
personal, we also have the interests of the stockholders at heart— 
we also have the interests of our employces at heart—we have the 
interests of the Nation at heart—and after that, we have the in- 
terests of the nations at heart. We, the people Pu Dont, sin- 
cerely believe that with the proper amount of cooperation from 
the Government and the people at large, we can bring this coun- 
try back to its rightful place as the boom country of the world. 
What does it matter that the boom is transitory, what we want is 
a@ boom, boom, boom. “* 

Some may be doubtful when we say that we the Pu Donts 
can restore boom conditions in this country. They evidently are 
not familiar with the powers of our public relations counsel or 
our Hearst Randolph William. With the increase in demand for 
armaments, we can double, treble, quadruple or Dionne the num- 
ber of men we employ. This will in part relieve the employment 
situation. Then, too, you must consider the number of men 
that will be employed, or shall I say occupied in the fighting of 
the war. They too, will be taken from the rolls of the unem- 
ployed. True, some might prefer a job in our tremendous fac- 
tories to going to a war. Of course jobs with us would be more 
enjoyable and safer from the point of view of life and death, 
but we must be unselfish and remember that everybody can’t 
have the cream. So if you don’t want to go to war, study to be 
an armament expert. 

Then there are those that criticize us for our seemingly heart- 
less attitude toward the great death toll that is synonymous to 
war. We really could disregard this argument, but for the bene- 
fit of those who would like our point of view, let me say that 
while losses of men is a loss in some senses of the word, we the 
Pu Donts don’t believe that it is best to be continually looking 
at the losses. 

We think that those remaining after a war should look at the 
profits—they can be measured in dollars and cents, while the 
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death list can only be measured in the number of coffins or shall 
I say holes in the ground and empty Places at the table. In most 
cases the empty places at the table mean more food for those 
who are left, and that is a real benefit. 

Of course, some may say that the men that are killed may be 
the breadwinners. That’s perfectly true, but we offer an ade- 
quate insurance to offset that difficulty should it arise. We 
recommend the purchase of our stock. Win, lose, or draw, you 
are assured of returns from our stock, because we have interna- 
tional connections, and are certain that if one country loses the 
other will win, and we'll get our profits just the same, and better 
yet, if it’s a sort of a draw, both sides will pay, thereby increasing 
our dividends still more. 

War builds character. You may wonder how we reach that con- 
clusion—so did I until one of the Pu Dont public relations agents 
brought forth this brain child of logic. By character we will 
mean an increased patriotism; that is, a greater desire to fight for 
one’s country. Should the circumstances arise in which a war 
could be promoted, many men who never thought in terms of 
duty to their country would be entangled in the war, and many 
others would volunteer of their own accord. 

Of course, we realize that most men have to be worked up 
emotionally to the state where they will volunteer. Always willing 
to cooperate, we the Pu Donts hereby pledge our untiring support 
to the most effective system of propaganda that can be devised 
for the raising of patriotism. 

Up to this time I have been talking mainly in terms of our own 
Nation, but there’s one point that’s more effective yet in regard to 
our plan to restore America as a boom country. 

Think of the profits to be derived from stirring up a juicy 
European war. In this undertaking the so-called socially minded 
objectors to war should have no objection, because we’re not hurt- 
ing them, and they should not meddle in European business. Of 
course, we’re meddling in it ourselves just a little bit, but that is 
for a good cause, the restoration of the United States to its right- 
ful place as the foremost boom country of the world. 

Then, too, to give further consideration to these objectors to war 
that say it is a scourge to humanity, and benefits none. We of 
the Pu Donts corporations maintain that they have forgotten to 
think about those poor and otherwise useless people who are sent 
straight to their heavenly destinations without being further sub- 
jected to the vicissitudes, trials, and tribulations of this world. 

Then, in conclusion, I would like to summarize for the benefit 
of those who doubt that war is a profit-making industry, just a 
few of the stable, peaceful products that can be readily converted 
into weapons of war. Cotton, I presume, is used to make gun- 
cotton; if not that, I’m sure that cotton rags can be used to wipe 
Pu Dont oil from Pu Dont guns that are made from Pu Dont 
steel. 

Also there has been recently developed from corn a new 
explosive that is allegedly more powerful than nitroglycerine, but 
of course, our laboratories cannot give full information to the 
general public at this time, because several governments are bid- 
ding for it and we must give it to the highest bidder. We do not 
think that anyone should object to our policy of selling our 
discoveries to the highest bidding government, because, after all, 
we have to think of our profits. Then, too, wheat, along with 
being excellent for the manufacture of Wheatics, Puffed Wheat, 
Shredded Wheat, and other articles of common consumption, has 
provided us with a certain ingredient that is very valuable for 
the manufacture of powder. 

Need I say more—if we have the only sure profit industry, and 
can guarantee returns to our stockholders, why demonstrate 
against war, the greatest good to humanity? 

Let us, the Pu Donts, restore the United States to its rightful 
position as the foremost boom country of the world—boom, 
boom. * * © 


SUPREME COURT DECISION OF COAL CONSERVATION ACT 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an editorial from the Philadel- 
phia Record of May 19, 1936, entitled “Chaos Is Constitu- 
tional.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Record of May 19, 1936] 
CHAOS IS CONSTITUTIONAL 


The Supreme Court yesterday took the Corstitution and twisted 
it until it yelled “Ouch!” 

Then the Court solemnly announced that the Guffey Coal Act 
was “clearly” and “indisputably” unconstitutional— 

Even though it took the six majority Justices 68 days, a record 
time, to discover what they now say is “so clear” and “so indis- 
putable”— 

Even though three of the nine Justices—Brandeis, Stone, and 
Cardozo—not only don’t think the majority decision is “clear” or 
“indisputable” but disagree with it completely— 

Even though Justice Hughes also disagreed with some of the ma- 
jority contentions and wrote a separate opinion reaching their con- 
clusion by another route. 

The Guffey Ceal Act was drafted to eliminate chaos in the soft- 
coal industry. Just as A. A. A. was drafted to eliminate chaos in 
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| agriculture, and N. R. A. was designed to end chaocs in business 

| generally. 

| Now the Guffey Act goes the way of A. A. A. and N. R. A. 

Chaos is constitutional 

| In effect, that is what Justice Cardozo declares in his brilliant 

| dissenting opinion. He writes: 

| “Commerce had been choked and burdened; its normal flow had 
been diverted from one State to another; there had been bank- 
ruptcy and waste and ruin alike for capital and for labor. The 
liberty protected by the fifth amendment does not include the 

| right to persist in this anarchic riot. 

“Stabilizing prices would go a long way toward stabilizing labor 
relations by giving the producers capacity to pay a living wage. 
To hold otherwise is to ignore the whole history of mining. All 
in vain have official committees inquired and reported in thou- 
sands of printed pages if this lesson has been lost. 

“Indeed, the prevailing opinion goes so far, it seems, as to insist 
that if the least provision of the statute in any of the three chap- 
ters is to be set aside as void, the whole statute must go down, 
for the reason that everything from end to end is to be swallowed 
at a single draught, without power in the Commission or even in 
the Court to abate a jot or tittle.” 

Chaos was constitutional in the three disastreus years of Hoover, 
in the years when banks were falling like leaves in winter; when 

15 millions were jobless and in bread lines; when business and 
the country both were bankrupt. 





But the moment a President and a Congress seek to do some- 
thing constructive; the moment Americans start to build—then 
the court steps in to say that the people of this country shall 


build only what the court is willing for them to build. 





The Guffey Act has been recognized as a national necessity by 
the majority of the mine operators, by labor, by Congress, and 
by the President. 

It is even recognized as a necessity by three of the nine mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court. 

Yet six men disagree; six men say “nay’—and this needful, 


constructive law is tossed into the wastebasket, the welfare of 
mine operators and mine workers is ignored. 

Destruction may proceed unhampered. Construction must run 
the blockade of the gods in black. 

If the unconstituticnality of the Guffey Act is obvious and 
“indisputable”, why did it take the court so long to discover 
the fact? 


Why? Because the unconstitutionality of the Guffey Act is 
| neither obvious nor indisputable. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution about coal. There is nothing in the Constitution against 
regulation of business in the interests of the Nation. To the 
contrary, the whole Constitution is dedicated to the public 
welfare. 

Moreover, the Constitution specifically gives Congress power to 
regulate interstate commerce. And if regulation of the coal in- 
dustry does not constitute regulation of interstate commerce— 


then it would seem that words do not mean what they say 

And that’s just it. To a majority of the men in black 
do not mean what they say. 

In order to justify their own personal desires, to invalidate the 
Guffey Act, the Justices were obliged to resort to a far-fetched 
concept. They were forced to draw a fine distinction. 

This fine distinction, as outlined by Mr. Justice Sutherland, 
holds that even though coal may be chiefly distributed in inter- 
state commerce, it is not in interstate commerce until it has 
actually started moving from the mine. 

In other words, interstate commerce is stripped of its ordinary, 
common-sense meaning, and given a very specialized, restricted 
definition. As the Court puts it, until the coal begins moving, 
it is at rest—and, therefore, not in interstate commerce. Ergo, 
the Government cannot regulate the coal industry. 

Only a legal mind could rely upon such a preposterous argu- 
ment. And only the most reactionary of legal minds could accept 
it with a straight face. It is an argument which equals in 
absurdity the Court’s contention in the A. A. A. decision that 
agriculture is a local problem. 

Without regard to the merits of the Guffey Act, its desirability or 
its constitutional implications, we cannot but feel that the Alice in 
Wonderlandish reasoning of Justice Sutherland in this decision 
drags the high Court lower than ever in public confidence and 
esteem. 

his Supreme Court decision performs at least one service, even 
though it impedes our economic progress. 

That service is in showing the people that the Constitution is 
not only what the judges say it is, but that the majority of the 
judges stand ready to twist, stretch, and mutilate the Constitution 
in order to satisfy their own prejudices and freeze those prejudices 
into law. ~ 

Let lawyers, students, thinking citizens everywhere get out their 
copies of the Constitution. Let them read carefully, earnestly 
Let them scan every provision. 

And then let them try to imagine that the founding fathers 
intended the Supreme Court to be the monarch of America 

Let them try to find anything, tn plain words, which would justify 
the men in black in standing, with upraised hands, in the path of 
American progress. 

Let them find anything in that great document which says that 
chaos is constitutional, 
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IN AND OUT—ARTICLE BY GEORGE N. PEEK 
Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by Mr. George N. 
Peek, entitled “In and Out”, as published in the Saturday 
Evening Post of last week. 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa., May 16, 1936] 

IN AND OuT—THE EXPERIENCES OF THE First A. A. A. ADMINISTRATOR 
By George N. Peek, with Samuel Crowther 


I went into the Roosevelt administration because I saw a chance 
to do something for agriculture and, through agriculture, for the 
Nation. I got out when I saw that I had no chance there to do 
anything either for agriculture or for the Nation. I am in politics 
for agriculture—not in agriculture for politics. 

The administration has committed itself, by a distortion of the 
lately deceased Agricultural Adjustment Act, to a policy of social- 
ized farming. It has committed itself, by a distortion of the Re- 
cipr ocal Trade Agreements Act, to a low-tariff policy which has 
all the worst features of that free trade which the Nation has 
always turned down at the polls. 

Both these policies are destructive. They can add nothing at all 
to the wealth and prosperity of the United States. They can only 
subtract from what we have, shift jobs from American to foreign 
workers, and transfer to foreign nations the control of what we 
have left. Exactly that has been happening. The facts are very 
clear. I shall present them without prejudice or passion. 

The facts as exhibited by the official records mean little to many 
in this administration. The major policies of agriculture and for- 
eign trade are in charge of men who have never earned their livings 
in industry, commerce, finance, or farming, and who have little 
comprehension as to how such livings are earned. Presenting 
facts to them is a sheer waste of time. They are long on theories 
but short on simple arithmetic. They are full of very big thoughts. 
These thoughts are so big that the United States is not a large 
enough field for them to operate in. 

They would remake the United States as an incident to re- 
making the world. For instance, one highly placed official, at a 
time when crop surpluses were bothering us, came forward with an 
elaborate scheme for a world corporation which would pool all 
surpluses everywhere and distribute them to the poor of the world. 
He actually succeeded in calling a conference of departmental 
officials to consider his scheme. Another bright young man, who 
prided himself on the breadth of his views, was going to solve 
everything by having the United States forcibly guarantee the 
peace of the world. No one will ever know how many fantastic 
schemes were in the air. Many of them crossed the border line of 
sanity, but anyone who attempted to apply elementary common 
sense was denounced as an obstructionist. It was heresy to assert 
that two plus two had to equal four. 

I had left the Republican Party to support Alfred E. Smith in 
1928 because he promised to put into effect the farm program 
which I had been working on as far back as 1922. I worked for the 
election of Franklin D. Roosevelt because he seemed to comprehend 
the farm situation and promised to try to solve it along the lines a 
group of us had been steadily advocating. I entered what I thought 
was a Democratic administration, not because it was Democratic but 
because it was pledged to a certain course of action. I eventually 
found that I was not in a Democratic administration but in a 
curious collection of Socialists and internationalists who were 
neither Republicans nor Democrats. 

They, fanaticlike, believed that their objectives transcended the 
objectives of ordinary human beings, and therefore they could not 
allow themselves to be hampered by platform pledges or by the 
Constitution. 

There were two broad general groups—the Socialists and the in- 
ternationalists. The Socialists, or, more strictly, the collectivists, 
seemed—for nothing was in the open—to be headed by Felix 
Frankfurter, Rexford G. Tugwell, and Jerome Frank. They gained 
the mind of the Secretary of Agriculture and had a good deal of 
sway throughout the Department. The internationalists ruled the 
State Department and were headed by Secretary Hull and Assistant 
Secretary Sayre. Those within the groups had many divergent 
aims. Secretary Wallace, who has an elastic mind capable of any 
stretching, alone managed to be in both groups. 

ENTERING THE ADMINISTRATION 


The outstanding and only common characteristic of both groups 
is their willingness to make the interests of our country and its 
people subservient to the practice of their theories and to substi- 
tute personal government centralized in Washington for our tradi- 
tional State and local governments. The tactics pursued were un- 

easantly reminiscent of those followed in the setting up of 
totalitarian governments in Russia, Italy, and Germany. Both 
groups have blind spots where the interests of the United States 
ire concerned. 

These are serious charges and I do not make them lightly. I 
intend to prove each point. But first I want to make my rela- 
tions with the administration very clear. I entered the adminis- 
tration on my own terms. I did not want a job or political prefer- 
ment of any kind. My salary as Administrator of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act I turned over to private counsel whom I retained 
to advise me independently of the A, A. A. counsel—in whom I 
had no confidence. 
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The Agricultural Adjustment Act was a hodgepodge of conflict- 
ing notions compromised into a bill which had to be passed in 
order to get action. In supporting the act, I thought that it 
would be used for constructive purposes, and I did not have the 
slightest idea that in its administration it would become princi- 
pally an instrument to regiment the farmer through acreage con- 
trol. I had not the slightest idea that it would not be used for 
the purposes which through the years we had discussed—to open 
our foreign markets, to sell our surpluses, to improve distribution 
at home and to pay proper benefits independently of acreage con- 
trol. I thought that before taking office I had made my views 
abundantly clear. I have no doubt now but that I did. But 
others had other views, and they were willing to wait until they 
could make them prevail. 

Through all my life I have been steadfastly against the pro- 
motion of planned scarcity. On this point Secretary Wailace and 
I disagreed sharply while the bill was in the making. That I 
shall take up in detail in a later section. 


A. A. A. PRELIMINARIES 


The point of importance now is my understanding with the 
President as a condition precedent to taking office. Here are some 
entries from my diary for April 5, 1933—the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was passed on May 12. 

I talked with Wallace. I told him I was going up to the Hill 
for a while (meaning Senator SmiTuH’s office) to review my testi- 
mony. Upon arrival at Senator Smirn’s office a messenger from 
the Secretary’s office came for me and said the Secretary wanted 
me to come to the Department right away, which I did. He said 
the President wanted us to come to the White House at 4:15, and 
asked what my answer would be to the President. I told him 
that depended upon the President’s decision as to policy, which 
I would discuss in our interview. We spent 20 minutes with the 
President, who asked me if I would take the administration of 
the farm bill. I said that I regarded the problem as more indus- 
trial than agricultural, and that B. M. (Bernard M. Baruch) was 
the best man in the country for the job. He said he had talked 
with Baruch and that he could not take it but had strongly rec- 
ommended me. I said that I came down here at Wallace’s re- 
quest and had tendered my services to be helpful, but that I 
could not take the job without a lot of things being understood, 
because I felt that he (the President) alone must outline the 
policy, as, in my opinion, the success or failure of his whole 
administration and the recovery of the country depended upon 
the successful administration of this act; that all that he had 
done about the banks and other things would be of no avail if 
this failed. I said that— 

First, the form of the bill itself as it came through the Senate 
must be considered in connection with its administration. 

Second, that his policy toward it must be known. 

Third, that responsibility must rest with the Secretary and the 
Administrator, who jointly must have direct access to him, with 
no one else permitted to run circles around them to him. 

Fourth, my five-point program represented my views. I left it 
with him. He congratulated me upon getting them all upon one 
page. 

Here are the main features of the “five points” I left with the 
President: 

1. Situation to be corrected. 

The policy of attempting to expand industrial exports, regard- 
les; of the effect upon agricuiture, is a demonstrated failure. It 
has been attempted by previous administrations, supported by 
leaders in business and finance, and by Government itself, but 
the plan collapsed when we could no longer continue to lend 
money to other nations to enable them to buy our wares. * * * 

2. American-owned foreign plants. 

Many of our processors have foreign plants which to a con- 
siderable extent take care of their trade outside of the United 
States. Our aim should be to ship products of the farm in manu- 
factured form from plants within the United States .” increase 
employment and stimulate activity at home. * * 

3. Centralized control or supervision of exports fai imports. 

Such control is suggested in order to benefit industries, locali- 
ties, and labor within the United States. * * * 

4. Competition for the consumer’s dollar. 

This competition exists generally in all industries, but I refer 
to the food industries in particular. Price cutting and other trade 
practices due to such competition are among the primary causes 
of the present depression as well as of the disparity in prices be- 
tween farm commodities. Large-volume business is sought with 
the result of ruinously low prices to the farmer and at the ex- 
pense of net profits even to the processor and distributing 
agencies. * * 

5. Policies regarding domestic against international trade. 

We cannot follow both at the same time. My view is that we 
should favor the former and adjust our tariffs and perhaps the 
foreign debts by reciprocal agreements to encourage in the na- 
tional interest, exports of farm products, preferably in manufac- 
tured form, in exchange for noncompeting farm products and 
selected industrial products. * 2 

We told him (the President) that Lowden (Gov. Frank Lowden) 
would be here Friday, and he asked that we get Baruch to come 
too, that we should get together for a general discussion. The 
President referred to Raskob’s change of heart between the 1928 
convention and the 1928 campaign, and said that R. had first 
been opposed to the farm plank and later agreed with it to show 
bow reasonable it appeared when explained. 
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The President asked me again if I would administer the bf, 
and I said that my views were in conflict with those of the Secre- 
tary and that a general understanding was necessary. Wailace 
confirmed my statement of the difference in views. The interview 
ended, to be renewed Friday. 

Continuing the diary: 

(Apr. 7, 1933—Friday). Lowden, B. M. B., and I went to the 
White House at 3:30 for a conference with the President. We 
spent nearly an hour there. The President said he had read my 
five-point memorandum and was quite in accord with it. He and 
I disagreed on the question of restricted production as a national 
policy. He said that it was likely the international wheat situa- 
tion would be discussed at international conference on April 21. 
B. M. B. went over his objections to the bill and the President 
agreed to send for him before the bill went to conference, after it 
passed Senate. I argued strongly for one hundred million appro- 
priation. Treasury to be reimbursed by tariff duties on agricul- 
tural imports, especially fats, oils, and blackstrap molasses. Gov- 
ernor Lowden supported me in this view, and the President said 
he would not object. I argued the injustice of asking processors 
to pay the expenses of a retreat from our traditional land policy. 
I felt processors should be compelled to pay the farmers fair 
prices, and if they would not do it, I favored taxing them and 
paying the farmers a benefit payment to insure parity prices on 
the domestically consumed portion of the crop. I felt that it was 
not fair to ask them to pay for the retirement of acreage. It 
is clear that further understanding is necessary, including free- 
dom of action in selecting assistants. . 

The conference was of far-reaching importance, as both Bernard 
M. Baruch and Governor Lowden agreed to be of any help they 
could in an advisory way. * * * 

(Apr. 22, 1933—Saturday.) By request went to see Secretary 
Wallace yesterday evening. Did not discuss details of adminis- 
tration of bill. Urged him to get comprehensive data on all ex- 
ports and imports with each country for the purpose of deter- 
mining expansion of agricultural exports. The Secretary expressed 
himself as of the opinion that we should go on through with the 
deflation now, adjusting supply to demand, and has not given up 
his idea of taking acreage out of production, although Earl Smith 
and Gregory shocked him considerably in a talk they had with 
him earlier in the day about the bad effect of his bureaucratic 
tendencies. Smith (Earl C. Smith, president, Dlinois Agricultural 
Association) and Gregory (C. V. Gregory, editor, Prairie Farmer) 
asked me if Ezekiel (Mordecai Ezekiel, a bureau cconomist), and 
who else, was responsible. 

(Apr. 26, 1933—Wednesday.) Suggested to Wallace yesterday 
the possibility of disaster if commodity prices were to rise sharply 
while unemployment continued, wages were reduced, and people 
continued to be laid off. Urged that some general industrial and 
municipal activities be encouraged. He asked me to see Ickes. 
Wallace said later that a committee had been appointed by the 
President of three men—Ickes, Wallace, and Dern. 

(May 8, 1933—8:30 p. m.) F. D. R. at White House; Wallace, 
Tugwell, Wilson, Appleby, H. Cummings, Roper, Perkins, Woodin, 
(Assistant) W. Cummings, Farley, (Assistant) Moley, (Director of 
the Budget) Douglas, Morgenthau, other assistant Secretaries and 
attachés. 

Very spirited debate over policy and organization. President 
finally settled matter of organization by marking Department 
chart. 

After adjourning meeting about midnight he detained Wallace 
and me to decide matters of organization. This chart suggested 
an administrative organization as follows: The Secretary and the 
Administrator, and Divisions of Processing and Marketing, Finance, 
Information and Publicity, and Production; the six heads to form 
an administrative council. The office manager, general counsel, 
statistical division, and the world trade representative were to 
report to the Administrator as staff assistants. Wallace said he 
would like to have Rex a member of the council; the President 
said “no.” 

On May 15, 1933, upon taking office as the Administrator of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, I issued a statement which said in 

art: 
z “In the first place the sole aim and object of this act is to raise 
farm prices. Generally speaking, it is to raise them to a point 
where farm products will purchase as much of industrial products 
as they did before the war and to keep farm prices at that level. 
This is just what farmers through their organizations have been 
demanding for a dozen years. 

“To agriculture it should be said that the purpose is not to do 
something for the farmers. It is to enable farmers to do some- 
thing for themselves that they have been prevented from doing 
through many long, painful, and distressing years * * *.” 

With Charles J. Brand as coadministrator an organization for 
the administration of the A. A. A. was put together. He had 
organized the Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and was thoroughly familiar with Government procedure— 





which I was not. He was then engaged in private industry. Mr. 
Brand was a most able and loyal associate. 
We got the best men we could and as quickly as we could. 
Generally we were fortunate in our own selections. But every- 


thing was in confusion, and we found ourselves saddled with 
many more whom we did not choose and did not want. 

A plague of young lawyers settled on Washington. They all 
claimed %o be friends of somebody or other, and mostly of Felix 
Frankfurter and Jerome Frank. They floated airily into offices, 
took desks, asked for papers, and found no end of things to be 
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I never found out why they came, what they did, 
Perhaps all of them expected to be hired and 
perhaps some of them were hired. I only know that in the legal 
division were formed the plans which eventually turned the 
A. A. A. from a device to aid the farmers into a device to intro- 
duce the collectivist system of agriculture into this country 

Jerome Frank was a lawyer who had practiced in Chicago and 
New York City, and had come to Washington, so he told me, at 
the request of Felix Frankfurter. Dr. Tugwell brought him to 
Agriculture. 

I found that I knew Mr. Frank. I had met him at a time when 
he was counsel for a group of banks. He told me that he had more 
recently been with Thomas L. Chadbourne'’s firm in New York. 
PROPHETS OF THE NEW ORDER 


Mr. Frank was a good lawyer, but, as I later discovered, he was 
more concerned with social theory than with law, and he was so 
certain of his cleverness that he thought he could frame new laws 
or interpret old laws in such a manner as to carry out the theories 
he held. Practically all the young lawyers who swarmed into Wash- 
ington dangling Phi Beta Kappa keys were enveloped in the delu- 
sion that they carried with them the tablets containing a new dis- 
pensation. They were going to inform the established lawyers and 
the Supreme Court what the law really was. Mr. Frank was slated 
to be solicitor for the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Farley killed 
that projected appointment. 

Shortly after I accepted the position of Administrator and Brand 
had agreed to act as coadministrator, we went to the White House 
with Secretary Wallace to discuss procedure with the President and 
to arrive at a starting point. During the conversation I objected 
to Jerome Frank acting as general counsel for A. A. A. I advanced, 
among other reasons, the thought that he had had no experience 
with farm organizations and farmers, that he had been a city 
lawyer, and that his personality was such as not to inspire the 
confidence of the farm leaders. 

In all of this Brand concurred. After discussing the subject for 
a few minutes, the President agreed with our point of view and toid 
Wallace in our presence that he had better get rid of Frank by hav- 
ing him transferred to some other department, and suggested 
Justice. Upon our return to the office Wallace sent for Brand and 
me, and when we arrived at his office we found Frank there. Wallace 
said he had told him what the President had said, and we thought 
that the matter was settled. The next morning Wallace sent for 
me again. He was in great distress and appealed to me to retain 
Frank in the face of what the President had said. 

Against my better judgment I yielded. As a precaution I re- 
tained Frederic P. Lee as private counsel. 

We shortly discovered that Mr. Frank and his department were 
more concerned with matters of policy than with questions of law. 
They appeared to be proponents of the puppet system of Govern- 
ment and very anxious to extend Government control as a prelude 
to Government ownership. Contracts and arrangements which did 
not have Mr. Frank’s approval for social rather than legal reasons 
seemed, no matter what their urgency, to get pigeonholed in his 
department. He always claimed that he did not have enough as- 
sistants to put things through promptly, although for a while he 
succeeded in getting over a hundred lawyers on his staff. 

On September 30, 1933, Mr. Brand resigned. In December an 
article appeared in a New York newspaper to the effect that there 
was a split in the A. A. A. between the radicals headed by Mr. Frank 
and the conservatives headed by me, and that the young liberal 
lawyers, not only in the A. A. A. but throughout the administra- 
tion, were about to walk out. It was written by a reporter who was 
close to the President and to the left-wing lawyers. Unfortunately 
it was not true. 

The President on December 11 asked me to see him and, without 
going at length into the differences which had developed in the 
A. A. A., said that he had some special and important work for me 
to do in connection with foreign trade and, since it was directly in 
the line of my five points, he felt that I could do more in that 
field than in the position I had. This was equivalent to asking for 
my resignation from the office of administrator. 

I left for Chicago that afternoon to address a meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. I made it very plain to that 
meeting that I was nct in sympathy with the talk about abolishing 
the profit system and radically changing our institutions. I said 
in that speech: 

“There is great apprehension in the minds of many businessmen 
today about the relations of government to business. There is 
grave concern over the expressions of a few ultraliberals about 
the Government taking over private business. If you want my 
opinion—personally, not officially, mind you—-I would say that 
this apprehension is unwarranted. Unless it hustles, the Govern- 
ment has more hay down now than it will get up before it rains. 

“Legitimate profits have always been regarded in this country 
as a proper reward for individual initiative, industry, and thrift. 
I know of no substitute for such traits. I am in favor of the 
profit system; but I am in favor of starting with the farmer. 

“I am not committed to any one method of farm adjustment. 
I have not yet seen the perfect system either for the farmer, for 
the laborer, or for industry. I feel that fundamental plans should 
be discussed and understood before adoption; that new methods of 
social control should be clearly outlined, and that the people as a 
whole should have the right and duty to make the ultimate 
decision.” 

On my return from Chicago I found that the White House had 
issued a press release creating— 


busy about. 
or why they left. 
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“A temporary committee to recommend permanent machinery 


to coordinate all Government relations to American foreign 
trade. * * * The report of a committee and final action 
thereon is expected within 2 weeks. George Peek, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administrator, having completed the organization 
period of the A. A. A., is designated to head this committee as 
special assistant to the President on American trade policy.” 

I resigned as Administrator of the A. A. A., setting out in my 


letter to the President that it was at his request. I felt that the 
A. A. A. was headed for trouble, for it was developing into an agency 
for permanent and wholesale acreage control from a central point 
and without due regard to local conditions. 


FARMING BY BUREAUCRACY 


Such a program is wrong in theory and is difficlt if not impos- 
sible to administer in a democracy. I could not then or now will- 
ingly be a party to seeing control of the land of the farmers taken 
from them and put at the disposal of a Washington bureaucracy. 
As the A. A. A. began to expand as a social reform instead of as a 
farm aid, it became inevitable that in time the farmers would own 
their farms in name only and that, in fact, they would be the 
hired hands of Washington. 

I had the choice of getting out of the Administration or staying in 
and seeing what I could do about foreign trade. I chose the lat- 
ter course, albeit with misgivings and some sacrifice of spirit. I 
felt that eventually the proper develoment of foreign trade could 
effect a disposal of some surplus crops and in that way aid the 
domestic program—perhaps it might even be developed to a point 
where it could be used to kill off the acreage limitation and 
regimentation movement. 

On December 20 I filed a report with the President recommend- 
ing a foreign-trade administration and a United States foreign- 
trade corporation. 

The arrangement that I proposed is not to be confused with 
any of the numerous corporations chartered with the public funds 
to put the Government into business. I had in mind something 
more in the nature of the British Board of Trade which would 
act as a clearing house for statistical information and set up 
double-entry books on the whole of our foreign trade so that we 
might distinguish between foreign trade and finance conducted 
at a profit to the Nation as a whole and that trade and finance 
conducted only for the profit of small groups and at the expense 
of the Nation as a whole. I had a suspicion that proper accounts 
would show that our foreign trade and foreign lending from the 
war period through to the beginning of the depression had been 
merely draining our resources. 

THE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


The President at that time was apparently in accord with my 

position—which I had already presented to him in the five points. 
On February 2, 1934, by Executive order he established the export- 
import bank and asked me to serve as president. The purpose 
of this bank was to help finance trade with Russia, but because 
of the misunderstanding concerning the Russian debt, it never 
did anything. On March 9 he established the second export- 
import bank. This was designed for trade with Cuba. Later the 
banks’ activities were consolidated and their powers made general 
The life of the banks was later extended by Congress. Both were 
under the authority of the National Industrial Recovery Act, and 
under that same authority on March 23, 1934, the President estab- 
lished the office of Special Adviser to the President on Foreign 
Trade. Four days later he extended the Executive committee on 
commercial policy. 
*’ As special trade adviser I took it as my primary function to find 
out what we had been doing on foreign trade through the years. 
When a man takes charge of a business, no matter what theories 
he may hold, he first calls for an independent audit of the books 
60 that he will know what he is expected to manage. The results 
of my audit were submitted in two comprehensive letters to the 
President. He discussed both letters with me, apparently approved 
my findings, and ordered the documents printed as a part of the 
public records. I shall later take them up more in detail. It is 
enough here to say that the first thing I found out is that we had 
kept no books, in the modern sense of the word. We had been 
keeping, in various places, records by a single-entry system, but 
with no real income statement or balance sheet. Statistics on for- 
eign trade are filed in 50 or more different governmental agencies, 
committees, or departments, all supposed to have something to do 
with the subject. The first part of the job was to assemble from 
these statistics a plain income account and balance sheet to show 
whether we had been doing business at a profit or a loss. This 
accounting showed, for the past 38 years, an increasingly disad- 
vantageous position, by reason of a large increase of debts owed us 
from abroad. 

The next step in our investigation was to break down the 
debit and credit items into terms of goods, services—visible and 
invisible—and capital transactions, including gold and silver. 
This led to startling findings. For instance, in 1919, less than 9 
percent of our total dollar settlements was in capital transac- 
“*tions—investments, here and abroad. Seventy percent was in 
merchandise and services, the remainder being for war debts, 
tourist expenditures, immigrant remittances, and miscellaneous 
items. But in 1934 capital transactions between this and other 
countries accounted for 43 percent of the whole international 
movement and in the first 6 months of 1935 preliminary figures 
indicate 52 percent. 

Having found out in a general way where the Nation stood on 
foreign balance, it seemed in order to do something about it, 
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but I began to find that Government bookkeeping in foreign 
trade was not wanted. A considerable group, both in and out of 
the administration, for various reasons preferred the old copy- 
book theories of foreign trade to any policies based on factual 


information. Many bankers were against bookkeeping in spite of 
the fact that most of them had no knowledge at all of the actual 
accounts and, as I shall subsequently show, conducted enormous 
international financial operations with practically no knowledge 
of what they were doing. The war debt cancelationists—and 
among them were practically all the League of Nations special 
advocates—did not want accounts, perhaps because the accounts 
showed plainly that the United States had in its hands the power 
to collect its war debts. The professional trade boosters did not 
want accounts which might disclose that their policies at times 
ran counter to the public interest, as well as to the interests of 
investors. 
THE INTERNATIONALIST VIEWPOINT 

All of this opposition centered in the State Department. Sec- 
retary of State Hull is a very worthy gentleman who spent his 
early days as a lawyer and judge in Tennessee. Most of the 
time since 1907 he has been a Member of Congress. He has been 
on a public pay roll of one kind or another since 1903. Like 
most of his generation in the South, he grew up in the tradition 
of free trade. To him low tariffs are in the nature of a religion. 

Mr. Hull has as his chief collaborator a very estimable gentle- 
man, Prof. Francis B. Sayre, who married a daughter of the late 
President Wilson. Messrs. Hull and Sayre were both appointed 
te satisfy a certain wing of the Democratic Party. Professor Sayre 
was left enough money by his father, a Pennsylvania manufac- 
turer, to do more or less what he pleased and, graduating from 
the Harvard Law School, he has preferred to teach law rather 
than to practice it. His widest experience was during the years 
1923-30, which he spent as adviser to the Siamese Government. 
He is a doctrinaire who believes in the brotherhood of man, which 
is somehow to be brought about through the League of Nations 
and international free trade. If you do not agree with him, he 
thinks your motives ntust be bad because his are good. 

It would not be fair to say that Messrs. Hull and Sayre would 
be willing to subordinate the interests of the United States to 
the furthering of their policies. It is fair to say that their mental 
processes are so rigid and their range of view so narrow that 
practically they might not know the interests of the United States 
when they saw them. 

Messrs. Hull and Sayre represented the internationalist view- 
point within the administration just as the Tugwell-Frank coterie 
with Felix Frankfurter on the side lines represented the collec- 
tivist viewpoint. A collectivist believes in a planned economy. 
This requires a nationalist state and is directly opposed to in- 
ternationalism. Secretary Wallace is, I am informed, the only 
human being who eyer succeeded in being both a collectivist and 
an internationalist at the same time. He wrote a book, America 
Must Choose, which no doubt explained to his satisfaction how 
anyone can go in opposite directions at the same time. 


RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS 


However, the problem involved in attaching divergent pulls to 
the’ chariot of state did not seem to bother these groups in the 
administration. While the A. A. A. was seeking to raise farm 
prices so that agriculture could buy on an equality with industry, 
the N. R. A., through the President’s reemployment agreement, 
was seeking to raise nonagricultural wages which would have 
the effect of putting industrial products out of the buying reach 
of the farmer. The Hull-Sayre program, as it developed, had as 
its objective the lowering of import duties and thus knocking 
the pins out from under both the N. R. A. and the A. A. A. 

The Executive Committee on Commercial Pclicy, established by 
the President November 11, 1933, believed that if the President 
were empowered to execute reciprocal-trade agreements, granting 
concessions in duty if need be, our foreign trade might be stimu- 
lated. The whole world was doing that, and we were being left 
out. Some of the discussions leading up to the drafting of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act inclined to the ludicrous. The 
planned economy experts got an inning and actually drew up a 
plan as to what American industries were noneconomic and should 
therefore be destroyed by permitting and even furthering foreign 
competition. Master minds were everywhere about us, but that 
project was killed off. 

In June 1934 the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was passed 
by Congress and became a law. In all my work as special adviser 
I found my every recommendation opposed by Messrs. Hull and 
Sayre, and when the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act went 
through I found that they intended to administer it exactly as 
they chose and to the end of breaking down the American tariff 
system in the fervent belief that somehow the affairs of the whole 
world would thus be bettered. Their method of doing this was 
very simple. Our country has what are called “unconditional most- 
favored-nation” clauses in its commercial treaties with many 
countries. This is construed by Secretary Hull to mean that if in 
a@ special agreement a duty be lowered to country A in return for 
certain concessions from it, the same lowered duty will apply to 
all nations without any concessions from them. The process of 
applying the lowered duties to every other country is called gen- 
eralization, and its effect is to make every tariff reduction in a 
so-called reciprocal treaty a general reduction. On this account 
practically none of the other countries of the world generalize 
their reciprocal concessions. 

As special adviser to the President I many times protested these 
interpretations. In my report of December 31, 1934, I made formal 
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protest, and I also recommended abolishing my office and creating 
a permanent foreign-trade board. My office expired after the 
Supreme Court declared N. I. R. A. unconstitutional. It was im- 
possible for me to discover whether the President agreed or did 
not agree with me. I determined, therefore, in July 1935 to press 
the matter to a decision. On July 16 1 wrote to the President, in 
part, as follows: 

“As these studies progressed I was forced inescapably to the con- 
clusion that our general depression and the financial collapse of 
1931-32 were traceable in very large measure to the commercial 
and financial policies pursued by the three post-war administra- 
tions in their relations with foreign nations. These policies ren- 
dered us vulnerable to the economic shocks which eventually over- 
whelmed us. 

“This conclusion in turn led me to make to you two recom- 
mendations of major importance designed to correct the condition 
to which I refer. 

“First, was the creation of a permanent foreign-trade board to 
coordinate the various foreign-trade activities of the Govern- 
ment...*%.-* .* 

“Second, I have recommended that we 
tional most-favored-nation policy.” * * 


RESIGNATION DEFERRED 


“My objections to the unconditional most-favored-nation policy 
are twofold. In the first place, its use involves the progressive 
destruction of our bargaining power at a time when the conditions 
in international trade require that we retain the maximum free- 
dom of action and bargaining power if our nationals are to com- 
pete on equal terms with the nationals of other countries in the 
markets of the world. In the second place, the result of the gen- 
eralization of concessions under the unconditional most-favored- 
nation policy is to effect a general reduction of our tariff in return 
for scattered concessions from a limited number of nations. 
* * * JT believe that a low-tariff policy is not an appropriate 
one for us at a time when our internal economic balance is in 
process of readjustment and when unemployment figures remain 
at their present level. I think that before we attempt general 
tariff reduction there should be a clear indication of policy from 
Congress on the subject. 

“My fundamental reason for taking this step is that I feel in- 
creasingly out of sympathy with the foreign-trade policy now 
being pursued. I believe that national recovery will be impossible 
so long as these policies are continued.” 

I followed this 4 few days later with another letter in which I 
said, among other things: 

“As I have indicated to you on a number of occasions, a question 
of major policy is involved. * * * Unless the issue is squarely 
faced and rightly settled within the Democratic Party, it is one 
which may well become a major campaign issue in 1936, with re- 
sults to your administration and the Democratic Party which 
cannot now be foreseen. It can and should be settled, through free 
and open discussion of the principles involved, in the party councils 
and in Congress.” 

Then I presented my resignation as president of the Expor~- 
Import Bank, which was the only position I then held. The Presi- 
dent in a letter to me suggested that, since he was going away on a 
long vacation, I withhold my resignation until after his return, 
when we would talk everything over. On July 29 I replied agreeing 
to withhold my resignation, but making it very plain that remain- 
ing in the administration must not be interpreted to mean that I 
approved its foreign-trade policies or would refrain from public 
criticism. 


abandon the uncondi- 
. 


A NEW WAY TO LOWER TARIFFS 


The State Department went ahead making its agreements with- 
out any comprehension of the actual facts of trade or the im- 
portance of maintaining an American economy distinct from an 
international economy. A great deal more than tariffs is in- 
volved in the question. The tariff is only one of several means 
to an end. That I shall later bring out. At a later date Dr. 
Henry F. Grady, of the State Department, and chairman of the 
Trade Agreements Committee, put into a magazine article what 
those of us who were following the situation already knew, but 
which the public did not. 

He said: “Our objective is the general amelioration of the 
world situation. * * * We have already lowered many rates, 
which have been generalized to other countries. When we shall 
have gone the rounds of most of the important countries of the 
world, reducing in each case the duties on commodities of which 
it is the principal source, we shall have lowered our tariffs on a 
great many items where the case for lowering is justified. As 
a@ result of extending these reductions to virtually all countries, 
we will obtain, it would seem, what the proponents of unilateral 
tariff reduction desire; but we will do it more carefully and scien- 
tifically than is possible by legislative action.” 

Later in a speech at Riverside, Calif., he said, “This new policy 
is of an importance that can hardly be exaggerated. We are to 
a greater degree than ever before meshing our domestic economy 
into world economy.” 

The State Department went ahead. They set up a trade-agree- 
ment mechanism which, in effect, excluded any conference with 
the practical interests and put the actual making of the treaties 
in the hands of college professors and men of only bureau train- 
ing. If an American businessman wanted to find out what was 
being done about any particular agreement he had to go to a 
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foreign embassy or send a representative abroad to talk with busi- 
ness interests. 

None of the agreements gave any benefits to the United States 
commensurate with the concessions granted. 

The State Department paid no attention at all to the protests 
of the representatives of the special adviser’s office. They refused 
to make any agreements touching the recovering of public or 
private debts owing to Americans while all the other nations, and 
especially Great Britain, in their agreements saw to it that their 
debts were looked after. The State Department bound articles on 
the free list in such fashion as to destroy much of our bargaining 
power and prevent the rounding out of a self-reliant United 
States. Also it limited the taxing prerogative of Congress. They 
made a duty cut on the ground that American prices were too 
high—and again because they thought industrial salaries were 


unduly large. 


Whether they were right or wrong does not matter. 


Congress had not given to the State Department a roving com- 


mission to pry into industry. 


I talked with the President, but got nowhere. 
I spoke my mind before a luncheon of 


obligation to keep silent. 


I was under no 


the War Industries Board Association in New York City on Armis- 
tice Day, 1935, and concluded with a table which I called America’s 


AMERICA’S CHOICE—WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


Choice. Here it is: 

A policy for internationalists 
I 

Relaxation of immigration 


laws and regulation of immigra- 
tion by international agree- 
ments. 


be 
General reduction of tariffs: 
(a) Laissez fatre. 
(b) Unconditional 
vored-nation. 


most - fa- 


mr 

Stabilization of currencies by 

general international action (i. 

e., return to unregulated or 

foreign-controllied gold stand- 
ard). 


Iv 

Free export of capital and re- 

sumption of general foreign 

loans. Multiplication of branch 

factories and American direct 
investments abroad. 


v 
Naval limitation by interna- 
tional agreement to meet the 
requirements of Great Britain, 
Japan, France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. 
vI 
Dependence on foreign ship- 
ping and communications. 


vir 

Submission of disputes to de- 

cision of foreign-dominated tri- 

bunals such as the World Court. 
VIII 

Automatic intervention in 

European or Asiatic political 

disputes, as under the Kellogg 


Treaty and Stimson Doctrine. 
Collaboration with League in 
naming “aggressors” anywhere 
in the world and enforcing 
sanctions. 


A New York newspaper picked 


A policy for Americe 
I 
Rigorous tightening of immi- 
gration laws: 
(a) To reduce American un- 
employment. 
(b) To reduce alien influence 
in our domestic affairs. 
Ir 


Preservation of the American 
market, American price levels, 
and American employment: 

(a) Selective imports and ex- 
ports. 

(b) Tariff reductions only for 
specific advantages in individual 
foreign countries (i. e., reciproc- 
ity or conditional most-favored- 
nation). 

peed 

Stabilization of American dol- 
lar at American price level— 
thereafter stabilization by agree- 
ment with individual countries 
or blocs where possible (1. e., a 
managed currency based on na- 
tional bookkeeping). 

Iv 

Control of export of capital: 

(a) To conserve national as- 
sets and resources. 

(b) To assist American trade, 
foreign and domestic. 

(c) To minimize foreign infiu- 
ence or control over American 
securities market and American 
enterprise. 

oe 

Navy designed to meet Ameri- 
can requirements, including de- 
fense of the Panama Canal and 
the Pacific coast. 


vI 


Development of American 
shipping and communications 
systems. 

vir 

Settlement of disputes by ar- 
bitration confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. 

VIII 


In case of wars in Europe or 
Asia, strict neutrality and avoid- 
ance of “moral” judgments on 


belligerents. Cash and carry 
policy for direct or indirect 
trade with belligerents. For the 


Americas the Monroe Doctrine, 
plus the good-neighbor policy. 


up the parallel columns of my 


eight points and printed them in big type. The President saw 
that editorial, and he wrote to me from Warm Springs a page-and- 
a-half letter which showed both irritation and agitation. He de- 
nied that the policies labeled “internationalist” were the policies 
of his administration. In that I profoundly differed with him, 
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for to me the trend was unmistakable. 
once to resign. 

I had a meeting with the President on November 19. He asked 
me the Canadian agreement, which had just been an- 
nounced. I told him that it was a very good agreement for Canada 
and some other countries, but a very bad one for the United States 
and that I was preparing a factual memorandum on it. I left 


I took the opportunity at 


about 


I saw the President again on December 12. Our meeting was 
cordial. He asked what I was going to do. I said: “I am going 
out to continue the work that has taken most of my time for 
13 years. * °° 9” 

I know that I have fought for the truth as I have seen it; I 
have kept the faith as I have known it. In recording the struggle 
I am seeking to tell my loyal asscciates and supporters in the long 
farm battle what the developments have been and what the por- 
tents are if present policies are carried through. In conscience I 
can do no less. 

The American dream of a free, peaceful, and prosperous United 
States, resting on the foundations of a self-reliant home-owning 
agriculture, is not yet dead. It is worth working for and fighting 
for. It still lies within our power to make this dream come true. 


COLLECTION OF REVENUE FROM INTOXICATING LIQUORS 


The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 9185) 
to insure the collection of the revenue on intoxicating liquor, 
to provide for the more efficient and economical administra- 
tion and enforcement of the laws relating to the taxation of 
intoxicating liquor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, that the 
bill be read for amendment, and that committee amend- 
ments be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before proceeding to consid- 
eration of the bill I should like to submit a brief statement 
as to its purposes, so that Senators who may be interested 
may know something of its provisions. 

The bill was introduced in the House of Representatives 
many months ago and received careful consideration at the 
hands of the Ways and Means Committee. It came to the 
Senate and was referred to the Committee on Finance. It 
was then referred to a subcommittee which held hearings 
After careful 


The Chair 


and later reported to the full committee. 
consideration the full committee reported the bill to the 


Senate. I understood the report was unanimous, but this 
morning I was advised that a minority report has been 
filed with respect to one particular matter which will be 
presented later. 

The purpose of this bill is to amend the administrative 
provisions of law relating to the collection of taxes upon 
distilled spirits, wines, and fermented malt beverages. The 
bill is necessary because, due to the long period of prohibi- 
tion, the internal-revenue laws have not kept pace with the 
growth of the country. At the public hearings held by your 
committee, representatives of the distillers, rectifiers, wine- 
makers, and brewers appeared and offered numerous amend- 
ments to the bill as it passed the House. These representa- 
tives and those of the Treasury Department were requested 
by your committee to confer and endeavor to agree upon 
such amendments as could be accepted by the Treasury De- 
partment without danger to the revenue. All of the amend- 
ments to the bill which your committee recommends are, 
with few exceptions, satisfactory to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The bill in general, in the interest of flexibility, makes cer- 
tain changes in the laws relating to supervision by the Goy- 
ernment of the production of, and the collection of taxes on, 
distilled spirits, wines, and fermented malt beverages. 

In connection with the brewing industry it broadens the 
present laws so as to permit the manufacture in breweries 
and bottling houses of products which your committee be- 
lieves can be permitted to be manufactured without danger 
to the revenue. It permits the shipment of beer in tank 
cars, if, in the judgment of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, such shipments can be made without danger to the 
revenue. It also directs the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue to investigate and ascertain whether refunds for losses 
on account of leakage, wastage, and so forth, can be made 
without danger to the revenue, and in the event that an 
affirmative finding is made, requires the (~~ missioner to 
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prescribe rules and regulations under which such refunds 
can be made. 

Among the amendments proposed by the wine makers and 
which your committee recommends be enacted are those 
authorizing the manufacture of vermouth on bonded winery 
premises, and the clarification on such premises of wine 
which has become cloudy without payment of the special 
tax as a rectifier or the 30-cent tax imposed on the products 
of rectification. 

Among the amendments proposed by the rectifiers and 
which your committee recommends be enacted are those 
authorizing rectification of spirits and wines in customs 
manufacturing warehouses for shipment to Puerto Rico 
without payment of taxes due on the products of such rectifi- 
cation and exempting the rectifier of such spirits and wines 
from payment of special tax as a rectifier on account of 
such rectification conducted in the manufacturing ware- 
house; and another under which cordials, and so forth, made 
with tax-paid sweet wines, fortified with tax-paid brandy, 
will be relieved from second taxation as distilled spirits—as 
required under existing law—if they contain more than 24 
percent of alcohol. 

The bill contains new provisions which abolish the old 
distinctions between distillery warehouses, general bonded 
warehouses, and special bonded warehouses, and establish a 
new type of warehouses to be known as Internal Revenue 
bonded warehouses. 

To aid in the suppression of bootlegging, the bill defines 
certain acts committed in connection with liquor-tax eva- 
sions as offenses against the United States and imposes 
severe penalties for the commission of such offenses. 

The last title of the bill makes the Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration—which is now a division of the Treasury De- 
partment—an independent establishment of the Government. 

The bill deals with many phases of internal-revenue tax- 
ation of distilled spirits, wine, and malt beverages. For the 
most part, the bill proposes technical amendments to the 
existing law on that subject. Many of these amendments 
have as their object the more economical administration of 
these laws. It was disclosed at the hearings that it was 
possible in various ways to simplify enforcement and avoid 
duplication in the work of tax collection. Other provisions 
of the bill propose the elimination of obsolete requirements 
of the statutes—most of them running back as far as 1875— 
which can now be repealed without danger to the revenue. 
Other statutes, old and new, are proposed to be modified to 
remove burdens on the liquor-producing and distributing in- 
dustries when this can be done without sacrificing efficiency 
of execution of the law or certainty of collection of the tax. 
Some of the restrictions which have been removed or modi- 
fied were imposed during national prohibition as an adjunct 
to that policy and their necessity no longer exists. Other 
provisions of the bill are designed to close doors which are 
now open to the tax evader and to assure tax collection by 
providing for closer supervision of those liable for the vari- 
ous taxes under these laws and by providing for other ad- 
ministrative machinery under which tax collection will be 
speedy and sure. 

Your committee believes that a complete codification of 
the internal-revenue laws relating to liquor would be of great 
benefit to all persons concerned with the administration and 
application of such laws. However, it would, perhaps, be 
inadvisable to attempt such codification at this time. Never- 
theless, the bill recommended for enactment, by removing 
obsolete provisions and clarifying the statutes, has made a 
step in the direction of a codification and will doubtless 
prove of great benefit from a purely practical standpoint. 

The amendments to existing law are so various that any 
general statement will not adequately disclose the character 
of each particular section of the bill. The report submitted 
by the committee contains a detailed analysis of the various 
sections of the bill under which the effect of each is set 
forth. 

Mr. BORAH. Mtr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KING. Certainly, 
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Mr. BORAH. Is there anything in the bill of substance 
other than a codification of the liquor laws? 

Mr. KING. That is my judgment. I do not know whether 
the Senator would call it “substance.” There is one amend- 
ment to be offered which is not in the printed bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. There is another amendment to be offered in 
regard to the wine schedule. 

I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was simply going to call attention to 
the question of taxation of the wine interests in order that 
the Senator from Idaho might consider that phase of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I have asked that the Senate consider com- 
mittee amendments first. I suggest that we consider amend- 
ments to which there is no objection and which are formal in 
their character and pass over any which may require some 
consideration until we shall have completed consideration of 
the unobjected amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendments of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, 
on page 1, after line 5, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. Every bottle, box, package, barrel, keg, cask, or other 
receptacle containing intoxicating liquor which does not have on 
it a tax stamp, import stamp, strip stamp, label, brand, stencil, or 
other marking required by any law of the United States now or 
hereafter in force in regard to the manufacture, taxation, or trans- 
portation of or traffic in intoxicating liquor, or by any regulation 
issued under such law, or which has on it any false or falsely 
made, fraudulent, or fictitious tax stamp, import stamp, strip 
stamp, label, branch, stencil, or other mark made in similitude of 
that required by such law or regulation, or which is not accom- 
panied by manifests, bills of lading, certificates, permits, or other 
documents required by such law or regulation, shall with its con- 
tents, be seized and forfeited. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 12, to change 
the section number from “3” to “2”; in line 15, after the 
words “traffic in”, to strike out “intoxicating liquor” and in- 
sert “distilled spirits, wines, or fermented malt liquors’; in 
line 22, after the word “Firearms”, to strike out “act” and in- 
sert “Act)’; in line 24, after the word “in”, to strike out 
“length)”’ and insert “length”; and on page 3, line 7, after the 
word “length” and the comma, to strike out “in violation of 
the provisions of the National Firearms Act”, so as to make 
the section read: 


Sec. 2. (a) Whoever, when violating any law of the United States, 
or of any Territory or possession of the United States, or of the 
District of Columbia, in regard to the manufacture, taxation, or 
transportation of or traffic in distilled spirits, wines, or fermented 
malt liquors, or when aiding in any such violation, has in his pos- 
session or in his control any device capable of causing emission of 
smoke, gas, or fumes, and which may be used for the purpose of 
hindering, delaying, or preventing pursuit or capture, any explo- 
sive, or any firearm (as defined in the National Firearms Act), 
except a machine gun, or a shotgun or rifie having a barrel of less 
than 18 inches in length, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
be imprisoned for not more than 10 years, or both, and all persons 
engaged in any such violation or in aiding in any such violation 
shall be held to be in possession or control of such device, firearm, 
or explosive. 

(b) Whoever, when violating any such law, has in his posses- 
sion or in his control a machine gun, or any shotgun or rifle having 
a barrel of less than 18 inches in length, shall be punished by 
imprisonment for not more than 20 years; and all persons engaged 
in any such violation or in aiding in any such violation shall be 
held to be in possession and control of such machine gun, shotgun, 
or rifle. 

(c) Every such firearm or device for emitting gas, smoke, or 
fumes, and every such explosive, machine gun, shotgun, or rifle, 
in the possession or control of any person when violating any such 
law, shall be seized and shall be forfeited and disposed of in the 
manner provided by section 7 of the National Firearms Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 18, to change the 
section number from “4” to “3”; in line 20, after the figures 
“1934” and the comma, to insert “as amended”; and in line 
21, after the words “of the’, to strike out “customs or of the 
internal revenue” and insert “Customs Service or of the 
Internal Revenue Service”, so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 3. Section 1 of the act entitled “An act to provide punish- 


ment for killing or assaulting Federal officers’, approved May 18, 
1934, as amended, is amended by striking out the words “any officer 


The clerk will state the 
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of the Customs Service or of the Internal Revenue Service” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “any officer, employee, agent, or 
other person in the service of the customs or of the internal 
revenue.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading “Title I”, 
on page 4. after line 19, to strike out: 


SecTion 201. Section 3287 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(26 U.S. C., 367; U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 1231 (a) and (b)), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3287. (a) All distilled spirits shall be drawn from receiv- 
ing cisterns into casks or packages, each of not less capacity than 
10 gallons wine measure, and shall thereupon be gauged, proved, 
and mari:ed by a storekeeper-gauger, who shall cut on the cask 
or package containing such spirits, in a manner to be prescribed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the quantity in wine 
gallons and in proof gallons of the contents of such casks or 
packages. There shall be marked or branded on the head of each 
such cask or package in letters of not less than three-fourths of 
an inch in height the name of the distiller, the registered number 
of the distillery, the city or town and State, the number of the 
supervisory district in which the distillery is located, the particu- 
lar name of such distilled spirits as known to the trade, that is 
to say, high wines or spirits, as the case may be, the kind of coop- 
erage (indicated by abbreviations), and the serial number of the 
cask or package. Such serial numbers for every distillery shall 
begin with number 1 and continue in a regular sequence, and no 


two or more casks or packages warehoused at the same distillery 
shall be marked with the same number. The head of the cask 
or package bearing these marks and brands shall be known as 


the ‘Government head.’ 

“(b) The gross weight, tare, net weight, wine gallons, proof, 
and proof gallons shall be cut upon the bung stave of the cask or 
package in the order named, on the side of the bunghole nearest 
to the Government head. After the cask or packag s been 
weighed, proofed, and marked as above required, 












the storekeeper- 
gauger shall stencil on the Government head of the cask or pack- 
age the word ‘Inspected’, followed by his name and title, and the 
spirits shall be immediately removed into the distillery ware- 
house.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 4, to in- 
sert: 

SEcTION 201. Section 3287 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1231), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 3287. (a) Except as provided in section 602 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, as amended, all distilled spirits shall be drawn from 
receiving cisterns into casks or packages and thereupon shall be 
gauged, proved, and marked by a storekeeper-gauger, and imme- 
diately removed into an Internal Revenue bonded warehouse. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby empowered to prescribe all 
necessary regulations relating to the drawing off, gauging, and 
packaging of distilled spirits; the marking, branding, numbering, 
and stamping of such packages; and the transfer and transpor- 
tation to, and the storage of such spirits in, Internal Revenue 
bonded warehouses.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

(ad) Alcohol or high-proof spirits withdrawn free of tax for the 
use of the United States, as authorized by law, may be drawn off or 
transferred by pipes directly from storage tanks of any industrial- 
alcohol plant to closed metal storage tanks situated in the indus- 
trial-alcohol bonded warehouse and transferred from such storage 
tanks to tanks or tank cars for shipment, upon the execution of 
such bonds and under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I may say that that lang 
in existing law, so that it is surplusage. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, at the beginning of 
line 16, to strike out “(e)” and insert “(c)”, and in the same 
line, after the word “The”, to strike out “Secretary of the 
Treasury” and insert “Commissioner of Internal Revenuc, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury”; at the 
beginning of line 20, to strike out “(f)” and insert “(d)”: in 
the same line, after the word “The”, to strike out ‘ 
of the Treasury” and insert “Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury”; and 
on page 8, line 2, after the word “the”, to strike cut “Secre- 
tary” and insert “Commissioner”, so as to read: 


(c) The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, may, by regulations, prescribe the 


uage is 


The next committee 


Soerpt , 
wecrevalry 
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standards of fill of casks or packages of distilled spirits at each 


he Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 

ry of the Treasury, may, by regulations, from time to 

2 a distiller, at his expense and under the immediate 

upervision of a storekecper-gauger, to do such marking 

and such mechanical labor pertaining to gauging 

required under this section as the Commissioner deems proper and 
etermines may be done without danger to the revenue. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 4, to strike 


Sec. 202. Section 3295 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (26 
U. S. C., 374; U. 8S. C., Supp. VII, title 26; sec. 1236), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3295. (a) Whenever an order is received from the supervisor 
of the district for the removal from any distillery warehouse of 
any cask or package of distilled spirits on which the tax has been 
paid, the storekeeper-gauger, by whom the same is gauged and in- 
spected, shall, before such cask or package has left the warehouse, 
place upon the Government head thereof, in such manner as to 
cover no portion of any brand or mark prescribed by law already 
placed thereon, a stamp, on which shall be engraved the number 
of proof gallons contained in such cask or package on which the 
tax has and which shall state the serial number of the 
cask or package, the name of the person by whom the tax was paid, 
and the person to whom and the place where it is to be delivered. 

“(b) Said stamp shall be signed by the collector of the district, 
and the storekeeper-gauger, and shall be as follows: 

Tax-paid stamp, No. -.---- 
, 19__, from : 
galions proof spirit, 


been paid, 


United States storekeeper-gauger. 
“(c) At the time of affixing the tax-paid stamp the storekeeper- 
gauger shall cut or burn upon the Government head of each cask 
or package the date of payment of the tax, the number of proof 
gallons, and the number of the stamp, which cutting, marking, or 
branding shall be erased when such cask or package is emptied. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 16, to 
insert: 

Sec. 202. Section 3295 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1236), is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3295. (a) Whenever an application is received for the 
removal from any Internal Revenue bonded warehouse of any 
cask or package of distilled spirits, the storekeeper-gauger shall 
gauge and inspect the same, and shall, before such cask or pack- 
age has left the warehouse, place upon such package such marks, 
brands, and stamps as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall by regu- 
lations prescribe.” 


On page 10, line 4, before the word “The”, to strike out 
“(qd)” and insert “(b)”; in the same line, after the word 
“The”, to strike out “Secretary of the Treasury” and insert 
“Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury”; and in line 10, after the 
word “the”, to strike out “Secretary” and insert “Commis- 
sioner”, so as to read: 

Sec. 202. Section 3295 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1236), is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3295. (a) Whenever an application is received for the re- 
moval from any Internal Revenue bonded warehouse of any cask 
or package of distilled spirits, the storekeeper-gauger shall gauge 
and inspect the same, and shall, before such cask or package has 
left the warehouse, place upon such package such marks, brands, 
and stamps as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall by regulations 
prescribe. 

“(b) The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, may, by regulations, from time 
to time, require any distiller, at his expense and under the imme- 
diate personal supervision of a storekeeper-gauger, to do such 
marking and branding and such mechanical labor pertaining to 
gauging required under this section as the Commissioner deems 
proper and determines may be done without danger to the 
revenue.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 13, after the 
words “Revised Statutes”, to strike out “(U. S. C., Supp. 
VII, title 26, sec. 1811 (a))” and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed, 
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title 26, sec. 1811 (a))”; in line 18, after the word “or”, to 
strike out “distillery warehouse” and insert “Internal Reve- 
nue bonded warehouse”; and on page 11, line 2, after the 
words “by the”, to strike out “Secretary of the Treasury” 
and insert “Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury’, so as to make the 
section read: 


SEc. 203. Section 3290 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 1934 ed. 
title 26, sec. 1811 (a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3290. Whenever any storekeeper-gauger employs any 
owner, agent, or superintendent of any distillery or Internal Reve- 
nue bonded warehouse, or any person in the service of such owner, 
agent, or superintendent, or any rectifier or wholesale liquor dealer, 
or any person in the service of such rectifier or wholesale liquor 
dealer, to use his brands or to discharge any of the duties imposed 
upon him by law, he shall, for each offense so committed, be sub- 
ject to a fine of not more than $1,000. This section shall not apply 
in any case in which the use of the storekeeper-gauger’s brand or 
the discharge of his duties by another has been directed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, under authority of law.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title OT’, 
on page 11, line 8, after the word “amended” to strike out 
“(26 U. S. C., sec. 286; U. S. C., Supp. VU, title 26, secs. 1166 
(b) and 1353)”, and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed, title 26, secs. 
1166 (b) and 1353)”, so as to read: 


SEcTION 301. (a) Section 3262 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, secs. 1166 (b) and 1353), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3262. (a) No bond of a distiller shall be approved unless— 

“(1) The distiller is the owner in fee, unemcumbered by any 
mortgage, judgment, or other lien, of the lot or tract of land on 
which the distillery is situated; or 

“(2) The distiller files with the officer designated for the purpose 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in connection with his 
notice, the written consent of the owner of the fee, and of any 
mortgagee, judgment-creditor, or other person having a lien 
thereon, duly acknowledged, that the premises may be used for 
the purpose of distilling spirits, subject to the provisions of law, 
and expressly stipulating that the lien of the United States for 
taxes and penalties shall have priority of such mortgage, judgment, 
or other encumbrance, and that in the case of the forfeiture of the 
distillery premises, or any part thereof, the title to the same shall 
vest in the United States, discharged from such mortgage, judg- 
ment, or other encumbrance; or, if consent as required under this 

aph cannot be obtained, 

“(3) The distiller, with the approval of the Commissioner, files 
with the officer designated by the Commissioner a bond, approved 
by the Commissioner, in the penal sum equal to the appraised 
value of the lot or tract of land on which the distillery is situated, 
the distillery, the buildings, and the distilling apparatus. Such 
value shall be determined, and such bond shall be executed, in 
such form and with such sureties, and filed with the officer desig- 
nated by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

“(b) In any case where the owner of a distillery or distilling 
apparatus, erected prior to July 20, 1868, has only an estate for a 
term of years or other estate less than fee simple in the lot or tract 
of land on which the distillery is situated, the evidence of title 
to which shall have been duly recorded prior to that date; or in 
like case, where the lease or other evidence of title is held but was 
not required by the laws of the State to be recorded in order to 
be valid at the time of its execution; or in any case of such prior 
erection where the title was then, and has continued to be, in 
litigation; or in any case of such prior erection where such owner 
is possessed of the fee, but encumbered with a mortgage exccuted 
and duly recorded prior to July 20, 1868, and not due, or in any 
case of such prior erection where the fee is held by a femme-covert, 
minor, person of unsound mind, or other person incapable of giv- 
ing consent, as required in subsection (a), the value of such lot 
or tract of land, together with the building and distilling appara- 
tus, shall be appraised in the manner to be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner; and the officer designated by the Commissioner may, 
at the discretion of the Commissioner, be authorized to accept, in 
lieu of the said written consent, the bond of such distiller, in such 
form as the Commissioner may prescribe, with not less than two 
personal sureties or one corporate surety, conditioned that in case 
the distillery, distilling apparatus, or any part thereof, shall by 
final judgment be forfeited for the violation of any of the pro- 
visions of law, the obligors shall pay the amount stated in said 
bond. Said sureties shall be residents of the collection district or 
county, or of an adjoining county in the same State in which the 
distillery is situated, and owners of unemcumbered real estate in 
said district or county, or adjoining county, equal to such ap- 
praised value, and the penal sum of said bond shall be equal to 
the appraised value of said lot or tract of land together with the 
buildings and distilling apparatus. 

“(c) The officer designated by the Commissioner may at any 
time, at the discretion of the Commissioner, accept such bond as 
is authorized to be given by the distiller in lieu of the written 
consent of the owner of the fee in the case of a distillery erected 
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prior to July 20, 1868, notwithstanding such distillery has since 
then been increased by the addition of land or buildings adjacent 
or contiguous thereto, not owned by the distiller himself in fee; 
such bond to be for and in respect of such addition only, if the 
distillery be one which the distiller owns in fee or in respect to 
which he has procured the written consent of the owner of the 
fee or other encumbrance, otherwise to be for and in respect of 
the entire distillery as increased by such addition. 

“(d) In case of any distillery sold at judicial or other sale in 
favor of the United States, a bond may be taken at the discretion 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in lieu of the written 
consent required by this section, and the person giving such bond 
may be allowed to operate such distillery during the existence of 
the right of redemption from such sale, on complying with all the 
other provisions of law. 

“(e) No lien shall attach to any lot or tract of land, distillery, 
building, or distilling apparatus, under the provisions of section 
3251 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, by reason of distilling 
done during any period included within the term of any bond 
taken under the provisions of paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of 
this section.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 4, after the 
word “amended”, to strike out “(26 U.S. C., sec. 289; U.S. C., 
Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 1168)” and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., 
title 26, sec. 1168)”; and in line 17, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “(26 U. S. C., 321)” and insert 
“(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1198)”, so as to read: 

Sec. 302. Section 3264 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1168), is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury in the case of any distillery, 
may, under regulations, waive such of the requirements of this 
section as he determines may be waived without danger to the 
revenue. Whenever the Secretary of the Treasury, by authority of 
this paragraph, waives any or all of the requirements of this sec- 
tion, he may, by regulation, relieve the distiller from such re- 
quirements of sections 3285, 3309, 3310, and 3311 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, and of section 6 of the act of March l, 
1879, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1198), and of 
such other provisions of law relating or incidental to survey re- 
quirements, as the Secretary determines may be waived without 
danger to the revenue.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 22, after the 
word “amended”, to strike out “(26 U. S. C., sec. 284; U.S. C., 
Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 1165)” and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., 
title 26, sec. 1165)”; and, on page 16, line 4, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “(26 U. S. C., sec. 289; U. S. C., 
Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 1168)” and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 
ed., title 26, sec. 1168)”, so as to read: 

Src. 303. Section $260 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1165), is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Whenever, under authority of law, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall relieve a distiller from the survey requirements of sec- 
tion 3264 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (U.S. C., 1934 ed., 
title 26, sec. 1168), he may likewise by regulation fix the penal 
sum of the distiller’s bond, but in no case shall the amount of 
the minimum bond be less than $5,000 nor the amount of the 
maximum bond greater than $100,‘00.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 10, after the 
words “Revised Statutes”, to strike out “(26 U. S. C., sec. 
292; U. S. C., Supp. VU, title 26, sec. 1171)” and insert 
“(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1171)”, so as to read: 

Sec. 304. Section 3267 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 1934 
ed., title 26, sec. 1171) is amended by adding a new paragraph 
at the end thereof, to read as follows: 

“Whenever, under authority of law, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall relieve a distiller from the survey requirements, he may, 
by regulation, require the distiller to provide such receiving cis- 
terns, tanks, or such other equipment as the Secretary shall deem 
proper in order to protect the revenue.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 22, after “(28 
Stat. 568)” and the comma, to strike out “(26 U.S. C., sec. 
287; U. S. C., Supp. VI, title 26, sec. 1166 (c))” and insert 
“(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1166 (c))”; om page 17, line 
20, after the words “taxation of”, to strike out “intoxicating 
liquor” and insert “distilled spirits, wines, or fermented malt 
liquors”; and on page 18, line 2, after the word “of”, to insert 
“distilled spirits, wine, fermented malt liquor, or other’’, so as 
to read: 
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Sec. 305. Section 67 of the act of August 27, 1894 (28 Stat. 563), 
(CU. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1166 (c)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 67. (a) No individual firm, partnership, corporation, or 
association, intending to commence or to continue the business of 
a@ distiller, rectifier, brewer, or winemaker, shall commence or con- 
tinue the business of a distiller, rectifier, brewer, or winemaker 
until all bonds in respect of such a business required by any pro- 
vision of law have been approved by the- Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue or such other officer of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
as the Commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may designate. 

“(b) The Commissioner or the designated officer may disapprove 
any such bond or bonds if the individual, firm, partnership, corpo- 
ration, or association giving the same, or owning, controlling, or 
actively participating in the management of the business of the 
individual or firm, partnership, corporation, or association giving 
the same, shall have been previously convicted in a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction of (1) any fraudulent noncompliance with any 
provision of any law of the United States if such provision related 
to internal-revenue or customs taxation of distilled spirits, wines, 
or fermented malt liquors, or if such an offense shall have been 
compromised with the individual, firm, partnership, corporation, or 
association upon payment of penalties or otherwise, or (2) any 
felony under a law of any State, Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, or the United States, prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
importation, or transportation of distilled spirits, wine, fermented 
malt liquor, or other intoxicating liquor. 

“(c) In case the disapproval is by any officer other than the Com- 
missioner, the individual, firm, partnership, corporation, or asso- 
ciation giving the bond may appeal from such disapproval to the 
Commissioner. 

“(d) The disapproval of the Commissioner in any matter under 
this section shall be final.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, line 10, after “Sec. 
306”, to insert: 


(a) Section 1 of the act entitled “An act to allow the bottling 
of distilled spirits in bond”, approved March 3, 1897, as amended 
(U. S. C., 19384 ed., title 26, sec. 1276), is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“That whenever any distilled spirits deposited in the Internal 
Revenue bonded warehouse have been duly entered for with- 


drawal, before or after tax-payment, or for export in bond, and 
have been duly gauged and the required marks, brands, and tax- 
paid stamps (if required) or export stamps, as the case may be, 
have been affixed to the package or packages containing the same, 
the distiller or owner of said distilled spirits, if he has declared 
his purpose so to do in the entry for withdrawal, which entry 
for bottling purposes may be made by the owner as well as the 
distiller, may remove such spirits to a separate portion of said 
warehouse which shall be set apart and used exclusively for that 
purpose, and there, under the supervision of a United States 
storekeeper-gauger in charge of such warehouse, may immediately 
draw off such spirits, bottle, pack, and case the same. For con- 
venience in such process any number of packages of spirits of 
the same kind, differing only in proof, but produced at the same 
distillery by the same distiller, may be mingled together in a 
cistern provided for that purpose, but nothing herein shall au- 
thorize or permit any mingling of different products, or of the 
same products of different distilling seasons, or the addition or 
subtraction of any substance or material or the application of any 
method or process to alter or change in any way the original 
condition or character of the product except as herein author- 
ized; nor shall there be at the same time in the bottling room 
of any Internal Revenue bonded warehouse any spirits entered 
for withdrawal upon payment of the tax and any spirits entered 
for export. 

“Every bottle when filled shall have affixed thereto and passing 
over the mouth of the same such suitable adhesive engraved strip 
stamp as may be prescribed, as hereinafter provided, and shali be 
packed into cases to contain six bottles or multiples thereof, and 
in the aggregate not less than 2 nor more than 5 gallons in each 
case, which, if tax-paid, shall be immediately removed from the 
warehouse premises. Each of such cases shall have affixed thereto 
a stamp denoting the number of gallons therein contained, such 
stamp to be affixed to the case before its removal from the ware- 
house, and such stamps shall have a cash value of 10 cents each, 
and shall be charged at that rate to the collectors to whom issued, 
and shall be paid for at that rate by the distiller or owner using 
the same. 

“And there shall be plainly burned, embossed, or printed on 
the side of each case, to be known as the Government side, the 
proof of the spirits, the registered distillery number, the State 
and supervisory district in which the distillery is located, the real 
name of the actual bona fide distiller or of the individual, firm, 
partnership, corporation, or association in whose name the spirits 
were produced and warehoused, the year and distilling season, 
whether spring or fall, of original inspection or entry into bond, 
and the date of bottling, and the same wording shall be placed 
upon the adhesive engraved strip stamp over the mouth of the 
bottle. It being understood that the spring season shall include 
the months from January to July, and the fall season the months 
from July to January. 
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“And no trade-marks ehall be put upon any bottle unless the 
real name of the actual bona fide distiller, or the name of the 
individual, firm, partnership, corporation, or association in whose 
name the spirits were produced and warehcused, shall also be 
placed conspicuously on said bottle.” 

On page 21, line 3, after the word “amended”, to strike 
out “(26 U.S. C., sec. 412; U. S. C. Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 
1277)” and insert “(U. S. C., 193) 4 ed., title 26, sec. 1277)”; 
and in line 11, after the word “spirits”, to insert a colon and 
the following proviso: “Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall authorize the labeling of spirits in bottles contrary to 
the provisions of regulations issued pursuant to the Federal 
Alcohol Administration Act, or any amendment thereof”, so 
as to read: 

Sec. 306. (a) Section 1 of the act entitled “An act to allow the 
bottling of distilled spirits in bond”, approved March 3, 1897, as 
amended (U.S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1276), is further amended 


to read as follows: 
“That whenever any distilled spirits deposited in the Internal 
Revenue bonded warehouse have been duly entered for with- 


drawal, before or after tax payment, or for export in bond, and | 
| for deposit in a bonded warehouse shall be withdrawn therefrom 


have been duly gauged and the required marks, brands, and tax- 
paid stamps (if required) or export stamps, as the case may be, 
have been affixed to the package or packages containing the same, 
the distiller or owner of said distilled spirits, if he has declared 
his purpose so to do in the entry for withdrawal, which entry for 
bottling purposes may be made by the owner as weil as the dis- 
tiller, may remove such spirits to a separate portion of said ware- 
house which shall be set apart and used exclysively for that purpose, 
and there, under the supervision of a United States storekeeper- 
gauger in charge of such warehouse, may immediately draw 
off such spirits, bottle, pack, and case the same. For con- 
venience in such process any number of packages of spirits of 
the same kind, differing only in proof, but produced at the same 
distillery by the same distiller, may be mingled together in a 
cistern provided for that purpose, but nothing herein shall author- 
ize or permit any mingling of different products, or of the same 
products of different distilling seasons, or the addition or sub- 
traction of any substance or material or the application of any 
method or process to alter or change in any way the original con- 
dition or character of the product except as herein authorized; 
nor shall there be at the same time in the bottling room of any 
Internal Revenue bonded warehouse any spirits entered for with- 
drawal upon payment of the tax and any spirits entered for 
export. 

“Every bottle when filled shall have affixed thereto and passing 
over the mouth of the same such suitable adhesive engraved sirip 
stamp as may be prescribed, as hereinafter provided, and shall 
be packed into cases to contain six bottles or multiples thereof, 
and in the aggregate not less than 2 nor more than 5 gallons in 
each case, which, if tax-paid, shall be immediately removed from 
the warehouse premises. Each of such cases shall have affixed 
thereto a stamp denoting the number of gallons therein con- 
tained, such stamp to be aflixed to the case before its removal 
from the warehouse, and such stamps shall have a cash value 
of 10 cents each, and shall be charged at that rate to the col- 
lectors to whom issued, and shall be paid for at that rate by 
the distiller or owner using the same. 

“And there shall be plainly burned, embossed, or printed on 
the side of each case, to be known as the Government side, the 
proof of the spirits, the registered distillery number, the State 
and supervisory district in which the distillery is located, the 
real name of the actual bona-fide distiller or of the individual, 
firm, partnership, corporation, or association in whose name the 
spirits were produced and warehoused, the year and distilling sea- 
son, whether spring or fall, of original inspection or entry into 
bond, and the date of bottling, and the same wording shall be 
placed upon the adhesive engraved strip stamp over the mouth 
of the bottle. It being understood that the spring season shall 
include the months from January to July, and the fall season 
the months from July to January. : 

“And no trade-marks shall be put upon any bottle unless the 
real name of the actual bona-fide distiller, or the name of the 
individual, firm, partnership, corporation, or association in whose 
name the spirits were produced and warehoused, shall also be 
placed conspicuously on said bottle.” 

(b) Section 2 of the act entitled “An act to allow the bottling 
of distilled spirits in bond”, approved March 3, 1897, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1277), is further amended by 
striking out the last clause following tre: words “Secretary of the 
Treasury”, and inserting in lieu therec? the following: “but no 
spirits (except gin for export) shall be bottled in bond until they 
have remained in bond in wooden containers for at least 4 years 
from the date of original gauge as to fruit brandy, or original 
entry as to all other spirits: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall authorize the labeling of spirits in bottles contrary to the 
provisions of regulations issued pursuant to the Federal Alcohol 
Administration Act, or any amendment thereof.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 15, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 307. (a) Section 3293 of the Revised Statutes, as amended; 
section 4 of the act of May 28, 1880 (21 Stat. 145); section 49 of 
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the act of August 27, 1894 (28 Stat. 563; 26 U. S. C., sec. 371), as 
to the bonded period for spirits; and section 50 of the act ap- 
proved August 27, 1894 (28 Stat. 564), as amended (26 U. S. C., 
sec. 407;-U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 1275), as to loss allow- 
ance for spirits, are hereby declared to be the law on and after 
December 6, 1933. This section shall not invalidate any allowance 
for loss with respect to spirits withdrawn after December 5, 1933, 
and prior to the thirtieth day after the date of the enactment 
of this act. 

(b) Distilled spirits 8 years of age, or older, which were in 
bonded warehouses on December 5, 1933, may remain therein after 
such date and, when withdrawn at any time on or after the 
thirtieth day after the date of the enactment of this act, may 
be granted an allowance (which shall be in addition to the allow- 
ance for loss otherwise allowable) for loss at the rate of one 
proof galion as to casks or packages of a capacity of not less than 
40 wine gallons, and one-half proof gallon as to casks or packages 
of a capacity of less than 40 wine gallons and not less than 20 


| wine gallons, for each period of 6 months or fraction thereof that 


the spirits remain in bond between December 5, 1933, and the 
thirtieth day after the date of the enactment of this act. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the following: 
Sec. 307. (a) All distilled spirits heretofore or hereafter entered 


within 8 years from the date of original entry therein, except as 


| provided in subsection (c) of this section. 


(b) Any distilled spirits heretofore or hereafter deposited in 
any bonded warehouse may, at the time of withdrawal of the 
spirits from such warehouse, upon the filing of an application 
for the regauge of such spirits, giving a description of the pack- 
age containing the spirits, be regauged by a storekeeper-gauger 
who shall place upon each such package such marks and brands 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall by regulations prescribe. If 
upon such regauging it shall appear that there has been a loss by 
leakage or evaporation of distilled spirits from any cask or pack- 
age, without the fault or negligence of the distiller or warehouse- 
man, taxes shall be coltected only on the quantity of distilled 
spirits contained in such cask or package at the time of such 
withdrawal. The allowance which shall be made for such loss of 
spirits shall not exceed— 

1 proof-gallon for 2 months or part thereof; 

1% gallons for more than 2 months and not more than 4 
months; 

2 gallons for more than 4 months and not more then 6 months; 

2% gallons for more than 6 months and not more than 8 
months; 

3 gallons for more than 8 months and not more than 10 months; 

3% gallons for more than 10 months and not more than 12 
months; 

4 gallons for more than 12 months and not 
months; 

41%4 gallons for more than 15 months and not 
months; 

6 gallons for more than 18 months and not 
months; 

5% gallons for more than 21 months and not 
months; 

6 gallons for more than 24 months and not 


months; 
6% gallons for more than 27 months and not 


months; 
7 gallons for more than 30 months and not 


months; 

7% gallons for more than 33 months and not 
months; 

8 gallons for more than 36 months and not 
months; 

8% gallons for more than 40 months and not 
months; 

9 gallons for more than 44 months and not 


months; 
9% gallons for more than 48 months and not 


months; 

10 gallons for more than 52 months and not 
months; 

10% gallons for more than 56 months and not 
months; 

11 gallons for more than 60 months and not 
months; 

11%4 gallons for more than 64 months and not 
months; 

12 gatlons for more than 68 months and not 
months; 

121%, gallons for more than 72 months and not 
months; 

13 gallons for more than 76 months and not 
months; 

13% gallons for more than 80 months from the date of original 
gauge as to fruit brandy, or original entry as to all other spirits; 
and no further allowances shall be made for loss by leakage or 
evaporation. 

The foregoing allowance for loss shall apply only to casks or 
packages of a capacity of 40 or more wine gallons, and the aliow- 
ance for loss on casks or packages of less capacity than 40 gallons 
shall not exceed one-half the amount allowed on said 40-gallon 


more than 15 


more than 18 


more than 21 


more than 24 


more than 27 


more than 30 


more than 33 


more than 36 


more than 40 


more than 44 


more than 48 
more than 52 
more than 56 
more than 60 
more than 
more than 
more than 
more than 


more than 
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cask or package; but no allowance shall be made on casks or 
packages of less capacity than 20 gallons. The proof of such 
distilled spirits shall not in any case be computed at the time of 
withdrawal at less than 100 percent. 

(c) Distilled spirits which on the effective date of this section 
are 8 years of age, or older, and which are in bonded warehouses, 
may remain therein after such date; but no allowance for loss by 
leakage or evaporation shall be made in the case of such spirits 
with respect to any period after such date. 

(d) This section shall take effect 30 days after the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 8, to 


strike out: 


Sec. 308. Section 602 of the Revenue Act of 1918, approved Feb- 
ruary 24, 1919, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 602. (a) At registered distilleries packages may be filled 
with spirits-reduced to not less than 100 proof from receiving 
cisterns and tax paid without being entered into bonded ware- 
house. Such spirits may be also transferred from receiving cis- 
terns at such distilleries, by means of pipe lines, direct to storage 
tanks in the bonded warehouse and may be warehoused in such 





storage tanks. Such spirits may be also transferred in tanks or. 


tank cars to general bonded warehouses for storage therein, either 
in storage tanks in such warehouses or in the tanks in which they 
were transferred. Such spirits may also be transferred from re- 
ceiving cisterns or warehouse storage tanks to barrels, drums, 
tanks, tank cars, or other approved containers, and may be trans- 
ported in such containers to rectifying houses, for exportation, or 
for other lawful purposes. 

“(b) The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby empowered to prescribe 
all necessary regulations relating to the drawing off, transferring, 
gauging, storing, and transportation of such spirits; the records 
to be kept and returns to be made; the size and kind of packages; 
the tanks or tank cars to be used; the marking, branding, num- 
bering, and stamping of such packages and tanks; the kind of 
stamps, if any, to be used; the time and manner of paying the 
tax; and the kind of bond and the penal sum thereof. 

“(c) The tax prescribed by law must be paid before such spirits 
are removed from the distillery premises, or from general bonded 
warehouse in the case of spirits transferred thereto, except as 
otherwise provided by law. 

“(d) Under such regulations as the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, distilled 
spirits may hereafter be drawn from receiving cisterns and de- 
posited in distillery warehouses without having affixed to the pack- 
ages containing the same distillery warehouse stamps. Such pack- 
ages, when so deposited in warehouse, may be withdrawn therefrom 
on the original gauge where the same have remained in such 
warehouses for a period not exceeding 30 days from the date of 


deposit.” 
And in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


Sec. 308. The first paragraph of section 602 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, approved February 24, 1919, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 602. Subject to the provisions of existing law, spirits 
produced at registered distilleries and reduced in the receiving 
cisterns in such distilleries to not more than 159 degrees of proof 
and not less than 100 degrees of proof, may be transferred, by 
means of pipe lines, direct to storage tanks in the Internal 
Revenue bonded warehouse located on the bonded premises where 
produced and be warehoused in such storage tanks, or they may 
be drawn into approved containers and transferred to any Internal 
Revenue bonded warehouse for storage therein, or they may be 
tax-paid in such approved containers in such cistern rooms, 
without being entered into an Internal Revenue bonded ware- 
house. Such spirits may be drawn into approved containers from 
storage tanks in Internal Revenue bonded warehouse located on 
the bonded premises of the distillery either for storage in bond 
or tax payments. Such spirits, upon tax payment, may be trans- 
ported in approved containers for use for beverage purposes only. 
The Cor nissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary‘ of the Treasury, is hereby empowered to prescribe all 
necessary regulations relating to the drawing off, transferring, 
gauging, storing, and transportation of such spirits; the records 
to be kept and returns to be made; the size and kind of con- 
tainers to be used; the marking, branding, numbering, and stamp- 
ing of such containers; the kind of stamps, if any, to be used; and 
the kind of bond and the penal sum thereof.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 7, to strike 


out: 


Sec. 309. Section 3293 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (26 
U.S. C., sec. 371, U. S. C., Supp. VU, title 26, sec. 1232 (a) and (b)), 
is further amended by amending the paragraph thereof immedi- 
ately following the form “Entry for deposit in distillery warehouse” 
to read as follows: 

“And the entry shall specify the kind of spirits, the whole num- 
ber of , the marks and serial numbers thereon, the number 


of gauge or wine gallons, proof gallons, and taxable gallons, and 
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the amount of tax on the sptrits contained fn them; all of which 
shall be verified by the oath of the distiller or owner of the same 
attached to the entry. One of said entries shall be retained in the 
office of the supervisor of the district, one sent to the storekeeper- 
gauger in charge of the warehouse, to be retained and filed in the 
warehouse, and one sent with a duplicate of the bond to the Com- 
missioner cf Internal Revenue, to be filed in his office. The distiller 
shall, at the time of making the entry for deposit of spirits in the 
warehouse, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe, give a monthly or annual warehousing bond, in 
duplicate, in a penal sum of not less than 50 percent of the tax on 
the distilled spirits on deposit in the warehouse at any one time, 
or such higher sum as the Secretary of the Treasury may, by regu- 
lations, prescribe, conditioned that the principal named in said 
bond shall pay the tax on the spirits as specified in the entry, or 
cause the same to be paid, before removal from said distillery, 
warehouse, and within 8 years from the date of said entry.” 


And in lieu thereof to insert the following: 
as amended 


Sec. 309. Section 3293 of the Revised Statutes, 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1232), is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Sec. 3293. (a) The distillers of all spirits removed to an Internal 
Revenue bonded warehouse shall enter the same for deposit in such 
warehouse, under such regulations as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue may prescribe. Said entry shall be in such form 
as the Commissioner shall prescribe. 

“(b) The tax on all distilled spirits hereafter entered for deposit 
in Internal Revenue bonded warehouses shall be due and payable 
before and at the time the same are withdrawn therefrom and 
within 8 years from the date of the original entry for deposit 
therein; and warehousing bonds hereafter taken under the pro- 
visions of the internal-revenue laws shall be conditioned for the 
payment of the tax on the spirits as specified in the entry before 
withdrawal from the Internal Revenue bonded warehouse and 
within 8 years from the date of said entry. The Commissioner 
shall prescribe the form and penal sums of bonds covering dis- 
tilled spirits in Internal Revenue bonded warehouses and in transit 
to and between such warehouses: Provided, That the penal sums of 
such bonds covering distilled spirits shall not exceed in the aggre- 
gate $200,000 for each such warehouse. 

“(c) A new bond shall be required in case of the death, in- 
solvency, or removal of the surety or sureties, and may be re- 
quired in any other contingency affecting its validity or impairing 
its efficiency, at the discretion of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. And in case the -warehouseman fails or refuses to give 
the bond required, or to renew the same, or neglects to immediately 
withdraw the spirits and pay the tax thereon, or if he neglects to 
withdraw any bonded spirits and pay the tax thereon before the 
expiration of the time limit in the bond, the collector shall pro- 
ceed to collect the tax by distraint, issuing his warrant of dis- 
traint for the amount of tax found to be due, as ascertained by him 
from the report of the storekeeper-gauger if no bond was given, 
or from the terms of the bond if a bond was given. But this pro- 
vision shall not exclude any other remedy or proceeding provided 
by law. 

“(d) If it shall appear at any time that there has been a loss of 
distilled spirits from any cask or other package deposited in an 
Internal Revenue bonded warehouses, other than the loss provided 
for in section 3221 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, which, in 
the opinion of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, is ex- 
cessive, he may instruct the district supervisor of the district in 
which the loss has occurred to require the withdrawal from 
warehouse of such distilled spirits and direct the collector of in- 
ternal revenue to collect the tax accrued upon the original quantity 
of distilled spirits entered into the warehouse in such cask or 

age, notwithstanding that the time specified in any bond 
given for the withdrawal of the spirits entered into warehouse 
in such cask or package has not expired. If the said tax is not 
paid on demand, the collector shall report the amount due upon 
his next monthly list, and it shall be assessed and collected as other 
taxes are assessed and collected.” 


The amendment was agreed to. - 
The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 20, to 
strike out: 


Sec. 310. Section 3302 of the Revised Statutes (26 U.S. C., sec. 
365; U. S. C., Supp. VU, title 26, sec. 1229) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3302. (a) The storekeeper-gauger assigned to any distillery 
warehouse shall, in addition to all other duties required to be per- 
formed by him, keep in a book to be provided for that purpose, and 
in the manner prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
a daily account of all the meal and vegetable productions or other 
substances brought into said discillery, or on said premises, to be 
used for the purpose of producing spirits, from whom purchased 
and when delivered at said distillery; of the materials put into the 
mash tub or otherwise used for the production of spirits; of the 
time when any fermenting tub is emptied of ripe mash or beer, 
recording the same by the number painted on said tub; and of all 
spirits drawn off from the receiving cistern, and the time when the 
same were drawn off. 

“(b) Whenever, under authority of law, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall relieve a distiller from the survey requirements, he 
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may likewise relieve the storekeeper-gauger assigned to the distil- 
lery of such distiller from the requirements of this section as to 
recording of the time when any fermenting tub is emptied of ripe 
mash or beer.” 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 310. Section 3302 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 1934 ed., 
title 26, sec. 1229) is amended to read as follows: 






cc. 3302. The storckeeper-gauger assigned to any distillery 
shall, in addition to all other duties required to be performed by 
him, keep records of the receipt and use of substances brought into 
said distillery, or on said premises, to be used for the purpose of 
producing spirits, and of all spirits drawn off from the receiving 


cistern, and the time when the same were drawn off, in such form 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall, by regulations, prescribe.” 





The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 6, to 


strike out: 


Sec. 311. Section 3303 of the Revised Statutes (26 U. S. C., sec. 
314; U. 8. C., Supp. VU, title 26, sec. 1192 (a)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEc. 3303. (a) Every person who makes or distills spirits, or 
owns any still, boiler, or other vessel used for the purpose of dis- 
tilling spirits, or who has such still, boiler, or other vessel so used 
under his superintendence, either as agent or owner, or who uses 
any such still, boiler, or other vessel, shall from day to day make, 
or cause to be made, in a book or books, to be kept by him in such 
form as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe, a 
true and exact entry of the kind of materials, and the quantity in 
pounds, bushels, or gallons purchased by him for the production of 
spirits, from whom and when purchased, and by what conveyance 
delivered at said distillery, and the amount paid therefor. And in 
another book he shall make like entry of the quantity of grain 
or other material used for the production of spirits, the time of 
day when any yeast or other composition is put into any mash or 
beer for the purpose of exciting fermentation, the quantity of 
mash in each tub, designating same by the number of the tub, the 
number of dry inches, that is to say, the number of inches be- 
tween the top of each tub and the surface of the mash or beer 
therein at the time of yeasting, the gravity and temperature of the 
beer at the time of yeasting, and on every day thereafter its quan- 
tity, gravity, and temperature at the hour of 12 m.; also, of the 


time when any fermenting tub is emptied of ripe mash or beer, 


the number of gallons of spirits distilled, the number of gallons 


placed in the warehouse, and the proof thereof, the number of 


gallons sold or removed, with the proof thereof, and the name, 
place of business, and residence of the person to whom sold. 
“(b) Whenever, under authority of law, the Secretary of the 


Treasury shall relieve a distiller from the survey requirements, he 


may likewise, by regulations, relieve such distiller from such of the 
requirements of this section relating or incidental to the survey 
as the Secretary determines may be waived without danger to the 


revenue.” 
And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 311. Section 3303 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 1934 ed., 
title 26, sec. 1192 (a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3303. Every person who makes or distills spirits, or owns 
any still, boiler, or other vessel used for the purpose of distilling 
spirits, or who has such still, boiler, or other vessel so used under 
his superintendence, either as agent or owner, or who uses any 
such still, boiler, or other vessel, shall keep a record, in the form 
and manner prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
of the receipt on the distillery premises, and the use thereon, of 
materials intended for use in the distillation of spirits, and of the 
number of gallons of spirits distilled, the number of gallons placed 
in the warehouse, and the proof thereof, the number of gallons 
sold or removed, with the proof thereof, and the name, place of 
business, and residence of the person to whom sold.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 11, after the 
words “Revised Statutes”, to strike out “(26 U. S. C., sec. 
325; U. S. C., Supp. VU, title 26, sec. 1203)” and insert “(U. 
S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1203)”, so as to read: 


Sec. 312. Section 3331 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 1934 ed., 
title 26, sec. 1203) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3331. Any distillery or distilling, apparatus seized for any 
violation of law may, in the discretion of the court, be released 
before final judgment to a receiver appointed by the court to op- 
erate such distillery or apparatus. Such receiver shall give bond, 
which shall be approved in open court, with two or more compe- 
tent personal sureties, or one approved corporate surety, for the 
full appraised value of all the property seized, to be ascertained by 
three competent appraisers designated and appointed by the court. 
Funds obtained from such operation shall be impounded as the 
court shall direct pending such final judgment.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 1, after “Src. 
313” and the period, to strike out “The following sections of 
law are amended as set out hereafter:” and insert: 
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(a) Section 3339 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (U.S.C, 
1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1330 (a) and (b)), is further amended by 
adding a new paragraph at the end thereof reading as follows: 

“The provisions of this section requiring the accounting of hogs- 
heads, barrels, and fractional parts of barrels at the next higher 
quantity shall not apply where the contents of such hogsheads, 
barrels, or fractional parts of barrels are within the limits of 
tolerance established by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue by 
regulations which he is hereby authorized to prescribe with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; and no assessment shall 
be made and no tax shall be collected for any excess in any case 
where the contents of the hogsheads, -barrels, or fractional parts 
of barrels heretofore or hereafter used are within the limits of the 
tolerance so prescribed.” 


In line 18, before the word “section”, to strike out “(a)” 
and insert “(b)”; in line 19, after the word “amended” to 
strike out “(26 U. S. C., 511; U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 26, 
sec. 1332 (a) and (b) and 1337 (b))” and insert “(U. S. C., 
1934 ed., title 26, secs. 1332 (a) and (b) and 1337 (b))”; on 
Page 39, line 5, before the word “section”, to strike out “(b)” 
and insert “(c)”; in the same line, after the words “Revised 
Statutes”, to strike out “(26 U.S. C., sec. 514; U. S. C., Supp. 
VII, title 26, sec. 1333 (a))” and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., 
title 26, sec. 1333 (a) )”; in line 10, before the word “section”, 
to strike out “‘(c)” and insert “(d)”; in the same line, after 
the words “Revised Statutes”, to strike out “(26 U. S. C., 
sec. 519; U. S. C., Supp. VOU, title 26, sec. 1334 (e))” and 
insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1334 (e))”; in line 15, 
before the word “section”, to strike out “(d)” and insert 
“(e)”; in the same line after the words “Revised Statutes”, 
to strike out “(26 U. S. C., sec. 520; U. S. C., Supp. VOU, title 
26, sec. 1334 (f))” and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, 
sec. 1334 (f))”; and after line 19, to insert: 


(f) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Commis- 
stoner of Internal Revenue is authorized, if in his Judgment the 
same can be done without danger to the revenue, to issue regula- 
tions, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under which any brewer may remove or transport, or cause to be 
removed or transported, in bulk, in any closed tank, tank car, hogs- 
head, or other container or containers, any finished fermented malt 
liquor of his own manufacture, on which the tax has been fully 
paid, and in quantities of not less than 50 barrels at any one time, 
from his brewery or other place of manufacture to another brewery 
or to a depot, warehouse, racking room, or bottling house used 
exclusively for bottling, racking, storage, or sale, and provided such 
brewery, depot, warehouse, racking room, or bottling house is occu- 
pied and used solely by him, but to no other place, and such fer- 
mented liquor so transported may be there stored, carbonated, and 
bottled, or drawn into hogsheads, barrels, or fractional parts of 
barrels for sale. Such regulations shall provide the method of tax 
payment on such fermented malt liquor, and shall provide for any 
transit or other permits which the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may consider necessary for the proper protection of the 
revenue. 


So as to read: 


Sec. 313. (a) Section 3339 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1330 (a) and (b)), is further 
amended by adding a new paragraph at the end thereof reading as 
follows: 

“The provisions of this section requiring the accounting of hogs- 
heads, barrels, and fractional parts of barrels at the next higher 
quantity shall not apply where the contents of such hogsheads, 
barrels, or fractional parts of barrels are within the limits of tol- 
erance established by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue by 
regulations which he is hereby authorized to prescribe with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; and no assessment shall 
be made and no tax shall be collected for any excess in any case 
where the contents of the hogsheads, barrels, or fractional parts of 
barrels heretofore or hereafter used are within the limits of the 
tolerance so prescribed.” 

(b) Section 3342 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 
1934 ed., title 26, secs. 1332 (a) and (b) and 1337 (b)), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 3342. (a) Every brewer shall obtain, from the collector of 
the district in which his brewery or brewery-warehouse is situated, 
and not otherwise unless such collector shall fail to furnish the 
same upon application to him, the proper stamps. 

“(b) Every brewer shall affix, upon the spigot hole in the head 
of every hogshead, barrel, or keg in which any fermented liquor 
is contained, when sold cr removed from such brewery or ware- 
house (except in case of removal under permit, as hereinafter 
provided), a stamp denoting the amount of the tax required upon 
such fermented liquor, which stamp shall be destroyed by driving 
through the same the faucet through which the liquor is to be 
withdrawn, or an air faucet of equal size, at the time the hogs- 
head, barrel, or keg is tapped, in case it is tapped through the 
other spigot hole (of which there shall be but two, one in the 
head and one in the side), and shall also, at the time of affixing 
such stamp, cancel the same by writing or imprinting thereon 
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the name of the person, firm, or corporation by whom such liquor 
was made, or the initial letters thereof, and the date when can- 
celed: Provided, however, That the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue may, in his discretion, authorize the use of such other 
tapping devices or faucets as will permit the affixing and destruc- 
tion of stamps in a manner consistent with the protection of 
the revenue. 

“(c) Every brewer who refuses or neglects to affix and cancel, in 
the manner provided under this section, the stamps required by 
law, or who affixes a false or fraudulent stamp, or knowingly 
permits the same to be done, shall pay a penalty of $100 for each 
hogshead, barrel, or keg on which such omission or fraud occurs, 
and be imprisoned not more than 1 year.” 

(c) Section 3345 of the Revised Statutes (U.S. C., 1934 ed., title 
26, sec. 1383 (a)) is amended by striking out the phrase “in one 
vessel” where it appears after the phrase “or not less than six 
barrels.” 

(d) Section 3348 of the Revised Statutes (U.S. C., 1934 ed., title 
26, sec. 1334 (e)) is amended by striking out “kegs, or other 
vessels” where it appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“or kegs.” 

(e) Section 3349 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 
26, sec. 1334 (f)) is amended by striking out “keg, or other vessel” 
where it appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof “or keg.” 

(f) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue is authorized, if in his judgment the 
same can be done without danger to the revenue, to issue regula- 
tions, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under which any brewer may remove or transport, or Cause to be 
removed or transported, in bulk, in any closed tank, tank car, 
hogshead, or other container or containers, any finished fer- 
mented malt liquor of his own manufacture, on which the tax has 
been fully paid, and in quantities of not less than 50 barrels at 
any one time, from his brewery or other place of manufacture to 
another brewery or to a depot, warehouse, racking room, or 
bottling house used exclusively for bottling, racking, storage, or 
sale, and provided such brewery, depot, warehouse, racking room, 
or bottling house is occupied and used solely by him, but to no 
other place, and such fermented liquor so transported may be 
there stored, carbonated, and bottled, or drawn into hogsheads, 
barrels, or fractional parts of barrels for sale. Such regulations 
shall provide the method of tax payment on such fermented malt 
liquor, and shall provide for any transit or other permits which 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may consider necessary for 
the proper protection of the revenue. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the committee amendment on page 39. In 
line 21, I move to strike out the word “if” and insert “to 
the extent that,”. 

Mr. KING. I accept the amendment. 
intended to offer it. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On page 40, in the same commit- 
tee amendment, I move to strike out all of line 8, and in 
line 9 down to and including the word “him.” ‘The follow- 
ing words are to be stricken out: 


And provided such brewery, depot, warehouse, racking room, or 
bottling house is occupied and used solely by him. 


Mr. KING. I accept the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 19, after the 
words “Revised Statutes”, to strike out “(26 U. S. C., sec. 
191; U. S. C., Supp. VU, title 26, sec. 1397 (b) (1))” and 
insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1397 (b))”; and in 
line 23, after “Revised Statutes”, to strike out “(26 U.S. C., 
secs. 193, 306; U. S. C., Supp. VU, title 26, secs. 1184, 1397 
(a) (1))” and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, secs. 1184 
and 1397 (a) (1))”, so as to read: 


Sec. 314. (a) The last sentence of section 3242 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1397 (b)) is hereby re- 

aled. 

Pep) The first sentence of section 3281 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, secs. 1184 and 1397 (a) (1)), as 
amended, is further amended to read as follows: 

“Any person who shall carry on the business of a brewer, recti- 
fier, wholesale liquor dealer, retail liquor dealer, wholesale dealer 
in malt liquors, retail dealer in malt liquors, or manufacturer of 
stills, and willfully fails to pay the special tax as required by law, 
or who shall carry on the business of a distiller without having 
given bond as required by law, or who shall engage in or carry 
on the business of a distiller with intent to defraud the United 
States of the tax on the spirits distilled by him, or any part 
thereof, shall, for every such offense, be fined not less than $100 
nor more than $5,000 and be imprisoned for not less than 30 days 
nor more than 2 years.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The committee 
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The next amendment was, on page 41, line 15, after the 
words “Revised Statutes”, to strike out “(26 U.S. C., sec. 502; 
U. S. C., Supp. VII, sec. 1334 (a))” and insert “(U. S. C., 
1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1334 (a))”, so as to read: 


Sec. 315. Section 3335 of the Revised Statutes (U.S. C., 1934 ed, 
title 26, sec. 1334 (a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 3335. Every brewer shall, before commencing or continuing 
business, file with the officer designated for that purpose by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue a notice in writing and in the 
form prescribed by the Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Such notice shall set forth (a) the 
name and residence of the brewer, and the names and residences 
of all such persons interested or to be interested in the business, 
directly or indirectly, as the Commissioner shall prescribe, (b) the 
precise place where the business is to be carried on, including a 
description of the premises on which the brewery is situated, the 
title of the brewer to the premises, and the name of the owner 
thereof, and (c) such additional particulars as the Commissioner 
shall prescribe as necessary for the protection of the revenue.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 11, after the 
word “amended”, to strike out “(26 U.S. C., sec. 503; U. S.C., 
Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 1334 (b))” and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 
ed., title 26, sec. 1334 (b))”; in line 19, after the figures 
“$1,000”, to insert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
That if under such regulations bond in a penal sum in excess 
of $100,000 is required, no surety or collateral security shall 
be required for any such excess amount, but the brewer 
shall give an additional bond to cover such excess, which 
additional bond may be given without surety or collateral 
security”; and on page 43, line 11, after the word “afore- 
said” and the period, to strike out “Once in every 4 years, 
and whenever” and insert “Whenever”, so as to read: 


Sec. 316. Section 3336 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1334 (b)), is further amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3336. Every brewer, on filing notice as provided by law of 
his intention to commence or continue business, shall execute a 
bond to the United States in such penal sum, in proportion to the 
production capacity of the plant, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall by regulations prescribe, but in no event shall such sum 
be less than $1,000: Provided, That if under such regulations 
bond in a penal sum in excess of $100,000 is required, no surety 
or collateral security shall be required for any such excess amount, 
but the brewer shall give an additional bond to cover such excess, 
which additional bond may be given without surety or collateral 
security. The bond shall be conditioned that the brewer shall 
pay, or cause to be paid, as herein provided, the tax required by 
law on all beer, lager beer, ale, porter, and other fermented 
liquors made by or for him, before the same is sold or removed 
for consumption or sale, except as hereinafter provided; and that 
he shall Keep, or cause to be kept, in the manner required by 
law, a book which shall be open to inspection by the proper 
officers, as by law required; and that he shall in all respects faith- 
fully comply, without fraud or evasion, with all requirements of 
law relating to the manufacture and sale of any malt liquors 
aforesaid. Whenever required so to do by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or such officer as may be designated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the brewer shall execute a new bond in the penal 
sum fixed in this section or prescribed in pursuance of this sec- 
tion, and conditioned as above provided, which bond shall be in 
lieu of any former bond or bonds of such brewer in respect to all 
liabilities accruing after its approval.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 20, after the 
word “amended”, to strike out “(U. S. C., title 26, sec. 509; 
U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 1337 (a) (1), (2))” and in- 
sert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1337 (a))”; on page 44, 
line 24, after the word “premises”, to insert “and bottling 
house”; and on page 45, after line 2, to strike out: 


(d) The brewery premises shall consist of the land and build- 
ings described in the brewer's notice and shall be used solely for 
the purposes of manufacturing beer, lager beer, ale, porter, and 
similar fermented malt liquors, cereal beverages containing less 
than one-half of 1 percent of alcohol by volume, vitamins, and 
ice; of drying spent grain from the brewery; and recovering carbon 
dioxide and yeast. The brewery bottling house shall be used 
solely for the purposes of bottling beer, lager beer, ale, porter, 
and similar fermented malt liquors, and cereal beverages contain- 
ing less than one-half of 1 percent of alcohol by volume. Not- 
withstanding the foregoing provisions, where any such brewery 
premises or brewery bottling house is, on the date of the enact- 
ment of the Liquor Tax Administration Act, being used by any 
brewer for purposes other than those herein described, or the 
brewery bottling house is, on such date, being used for the bot- 
tling of soft drinks, the use of the brewery and bottling-house 
premises for such purposes may be continued by such brewer. 
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The brewery bottling house of any brewery shall not be used for 
the bottling of the product of any other brewery. Any brewer 
who uses his brewery or bottling house contrary to the provisions 
of this subsection shall be fined not more than $50 with respect 
to each day upon which any such use occurs, 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(d) The brewery premises shall consist of the land and build- 
ings described as such in the brewer’s notice and shali be used 
solely for the purposes of manufacturing beer, lager beer, ale, 
porter, and similar fermented malt liquors, cereal beverages con- 
taining less than one-half of 1 percent of alcohol by volume, 
vitamins 
ering and processing carbon dioxide and yeast; of storing bottles, 
packages, and supplies necessary or incidental to all such manu- 
facture; and, under regulations issued by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, for the purpose of manufacturing such other 
commodities or byproducts as he may find to be incidental to the 
manufacture of any such fermented malt liquors. The brewery 
bottling house shall be used solely for the purposes of bottling 
beer, lager beer, ale, porter, and similar fermented malt liquors; 
for bottling cereal beverages containing less than one-half of 1 
percent of alcohol by volume; and for manufacturing, carbonat- 
ing, and bottling soft drinks. The brewery bottling house of 
any brewery shall not be used for the bottling of the product of 
any other brewery, except under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Any brewer who uses his 
brewery or bottling house contrary to the provisions of this sub- 
section shall be fined not more than $50 with respect to each day 
upen which any such use occurs. 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 317. Section 3340 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1337 (a)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 3340. (a) Every owner, agent, or superintendent of any 
brewery, vessels, or utensils used in making fermented liquors, who 
evades or attempts to evade the payment of the tax thereon, or 
fraudulently neglects or refuses to make true and exact entry and 
report of the same in the manner required by law, or to do, or 
cause to be done, any of the things by law required to be done by 
him, or who intentionally makes false entry in said book or in said 
statement, or knowingly allows or procures the same to be done, 
shall— 

“(1) forfeit, for every such offense, all the liquors made by him or 
for him, and all the vessels, utensils, and apparatus used in making 
the same; and 

“(2) be liable to a penalty of not less than $500 nor more than 
$1,000, to be recovered with costs of suit, and shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and be imprisoned for a term not exccedinz 
1 year. 

“(b) Every brewer who neglects to keep books or refuses to fur- 
nish the account and duplicate thereof as provided by law, or re- 
fuses to permit the proper officer to examine the books in the 
manner provided, shall, for every such refusal or neglect, forfeit and 
pay the sum of $300. 

“(c) For flagrant and willful removal of taxable malt liquors for 
consumption or sale, without payment of tax thereon, all the right, 
title, and interest of each person, who has knowingly suffered or 
permitted such removal or has connived at the same, in the lands 
and buildings constituting the brewery premises and bottling house 
shall be forfeited by a proceeding in rem in the district court of 
the United States having jurisdiction thereof. 

“(d) The brewery premises shall consist of the land and build- 
ings described as such in the brewer’s notice and shail be used 
solely for the purposes of manufacturing beer, lager beer, ale, 
porter, and similar fermented malt liquors, cereal beverages con- 
taining less than one-half of 1 percent of alcohol by volume, vita- 
mins, ice, malt, malt syrup; of drying spent grain and recovering 
and processing carbon dioxide and yeast; of storing bottles, pack- 
ages, and supplies necessary or incidental to all such manufacture; 
and, under regulations issued by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, for the purpose of manufacturing such other commodi- 
ties or byproducts as he may find to be incidental to the manufac- 
ture of any such fermented malt liquors. The brewery bottling 
house shall be used solely for the purposes of bottling beer, lager 
beer, ale, porter, and similar fermented malt liquors; for bottling 
cereal beverages containing less than one-half of 1 percent of 
alcohol by volume; and for manufacturing, carbonating, and 
bottling soft drinks. The brewery bottling house of any brewery 
shall not be used for the bottling of the product of any other 
brewery except under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Any brewer who uses his brewery or bottling 
house contrary to the provisions of this subsection shall be fined 
not more than $50 with respect to each day upon which any such use 


occurs.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 9, before the 
word “Section”, to insert “(a)”; in line 10, after the figures 
“1918”, to strike out “(26 U. S. C., sec. 254; U. S. C., Supp. 
VII, title 26, sec. 1151)” and insert “as amended (U. S. C., 
1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1151)”, so as to read: 


Sec. 319. (a) Section 605 of the Revenue Act of 1916, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1151), is amended by inserting, 


preceding the penalty paragraph the following new paragraph: 
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“The premises of a rectifier shall be as described in his notice 
and, whether they consist of an entire building or of rooms in a 
building, shall have means of ingress from and egress into a 
public street or yard, or into a public hall or elevator shaft leading 
into a public street or yard, and shall be used exclusively for the 
business of rectification and the bottling of liquors rectified by 
him thereon, and the bottling of wines and spirits without recti- 
fication. Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions, where any 
such premises are, on the date of the enactment of the Liquor Tax 
Administration Act, being used for purposes other than those 
herein described, such use may be continued for not more than 
60 days after such date. Any rectifier who uses his rectifying 


premises contrary to the provisions of this paragraph shall be 
fined not more than $50 with respect to each day upon which any 
such use occurs, but shall not, on account of such use, be subject 
to the penalties otherwise prescribed in this section.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 48, after line 7, to 


insert: 

(b) Section 605 of the Revenue Act of 1918, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof two new paragraphs, reading 
as follows: 

“The filtering, clarifying, or purifying of wines on bonded winery 
premises shall not be deemed to be rectification within the mean- 
ing of paragraph ‘Third’ of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe such regulations under 
this section as he deems necessary. 

“The manufacture of vermouth with fortified sweet wine on 
bonded winery premises shall not be deemed to be rectification 
within the meaning of paragraph ‘Third’ of section 3244 of the 
Revised Statutes, if distilled spirits are not added to the fortified 
sweet wine used in the manufacture thereof or to such vermcuth 
during or after its manufacture. Such vermouth may be manu- 
factured on bonded winery premises, but only in a separate depart- 
ment thereof having no interior communication with any other 
department or part of such premises, under such supervision and 
in accordance with such regulations as the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall prescribe.” 

(c) So much of section 611 of the Revenue Act of 1918, as 
amended (relating to the tax on still wines) (U. S. C., 1934 ed., 
title 26, sec. 1300 (a) (1)), as reads: 

“On wines containing not more than 14 percent of absolute 
alcohol, 10 cents per wine gallon, the percent of alcohol under this 
section to be reckoned by volume and not by weight;” 
is amended to read as follows: 

“On wines containing not more than 14 percent of absolute 
alcohol, 5 cents per wine gallon, the percent of alcohol under this 
section to be reckoned by volume and not by weight;”. 

(d) So much of section 613 of the Revenue Act of 1918, as 
amended (U.S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1300 (a) (2)), as reads: 

“Any of the foregoing articles containing more than 24 percent 
of absolute alcohol by volume shall be classed as distilled spirits 
and shall be taxed accordingly.” 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Any of the foregoing articles containing more than 24 percent 
of absolute alcohol by volume (except vermouth, liqueurs, cordials, 
and similar compounds made in rectifying plants and containing 
tax-paid sweet wine, citrus-fruit wine, peach wine, cherry wine, 
berry wine, apricot wine, or apple wine fortified, respectively, with 
grape brandy, citrus-fruit brandy, peach brandy, cherry brandy, 
berry brandy, apricot brandy, or apple brandy) shall be classed as 
distilled spirits and shall be taxed accordingly. 

“The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, subject to regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to remit, 
refund, and pay back all distilled spirits tax on such liqueurs, 
cordials, and similar compounds paid by rectifiers or assessed prior 
to the date of the enactment of the Liquor Tax Administration 


Act.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment which probably is formal in character, and to which 
I think there will be no objection. On page 48, line 12, I 
move to strile out “on bonded winery premises.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not quite understand the 
purpose of the amendment offered by the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It relates to the question of filtering, and 
the like, which may not occur on bonded winery premises. 
I understood that the amendment had been submitted to 
the Treasury representatives. 

Mr. KING. I may say that as the language appears in the 
bill it was approved by Representative Buck, we understood, 
and by Judge De Vries. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Quite the contrary. I have been handed 
the amendment by those who are interested in it, with the 
assertion to me that it was unobjectionable. If the Senator 
wishes to have that particular amendment passed over, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. KING. Let it be passed over, because there may be 
another amendment to the same section. 





he 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Let me present the amendment. 

On page 48, line 12, I move to strike out “on bonded 
winery premises.” 

On page 48, line 14, I move to insert the following after 
the words “Revised Statutes”: 

Twenty-sixth U. 8S. C. A., section 1398 (f). 


Mr. KING. Let it be passed over. My understanding is 
that the Treasury Department representatives would not be 
willing to accept that amendment, because it would permit 
the clarification to take place in a rectifying plant rather 
than a bonded plant. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let me state the third amendment so that 
the Treasury representatives may have it before them. 

On page 70, line 5, after the words “wines are’, I move 
to insert the words “destroyed or.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over temporarily. The clerk will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 1, after the 
word “all”, to strike out “intoxicating liquors” and insert 
“distilled spirits, wines, and fermented malt liquors’, so as 
to make the section read: 

Sec. 321. Each retail liquor dealer shall provide at his own ex- 
pense, and keep in his place of business, a record in book form, or 
shall keep all invoices of, and bills for, all distilled spirits, wines, 
and fermented malt liquors received, the quantity thereof, and 
from whom and the date when received. Such records, invoices, 
and bills shall be open to inspection during the usual business 
hours of the retailer by Government officers upon identification 
and request. Such records, invoices, and bills shall be kept for a 
period of 2 years after the time of the transactions to which they 
relate. For each willful violation of the provisions hereof the 
retailer shall be subject to a fine of $25. 


Mr. KING. Let that be passed over. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well. We will pass those over, then, 
until ultimately we may take them up. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On page 49 there is an important 
amendment which I have to present, and it is one of those 
which I think the Senator from Utah prefers to pass over for 
the present, which is not at all objectionable to me; but I 
am wondering whether, with the acceptance of the amend- 
ment on page 49, it is essential for me now to present the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. KING. No technical rules will be applied. The Sen- 
ator may offer the amendment at any time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well. I desire to have that under- 
stood, because after line 17, we have a very important 
amendment which deals with rates upon which we desire to 
be heard. 

Mr. KING. That may be passed over, then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I came into the Chamber 
just now. I assume the Senator from California has been 
speaking about his amendment relating to the use of trade 
names. Is that correct? 

Mr. KING. That has not yet been touched. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 12, after the 
word “amended”, to strike out “(26 U.S. C., sec. 186; U.S. C., 
Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 1402 (b) and sec. 1403 (b))” and 
insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, secs. 1402 (b) and 1403)”, 
so as to make the section read: 

Src. 322. Section 3237 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 


(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, secs. 1402 (b) and 1403), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 3237. (a) All special taxes shall become due on the Ist 
day of July in each year, or on commencing any trade or busi- 
ness on which such tax is imposed. In the former case the tax 
shall be reckoned for 1 year, and in the latter case it shall be 
reckoned proportionately, from the Ist day of the month in which 
the liability to a special tax commenced, to and including the 
30th day of June following. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the special-tax payers to render their 
returns with remittances to the collector at such times within the 
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shall enable him to receive such returns, duly signed and verified, 
together with the remittances, not later than the last day of the 
month, except in cases of sickness or absence, as provided for in 
section 3176 of the Revised Statutes, as amended.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page’ 52, line 8, after the 
word “amended”, to strike out “(26 U.S. C., sec. 205; U.S. C., 
Supp. VU, title 26, secs. 1394 (b) (1) and (2), 1394 (c) (1), 
and 1398 (b) and (c))” and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 
26, sec. 1394 (a) and (b) (1), and sec. 1398 (a) and (b))”; in 
line 18, after the word “liquors”, to insert a colon and the 
following provisos: “Provided, That the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue may, by regulations, with the approval cf the 
Secretary of the Treasury, provide for the issuance of a stamp 
denoting payment of such special tax as a ‘retail dealer in 
wines’ or a ‘retail dealer in wines and malt liquors’ if, as the 
case may be, wines only, or wines and malt liquors only, are 
sold by a retail dealer in liquors: And provided further, That 
the tax required to be paid by this paragraph shall, in case 
of a retail drug store or pharmacy making sales of liquors 
through a duly licensed pharmacist, be designated as a 
‘medicinal spirits stamp tax’: And provided further, That any 
retail dealer in liquors or retail dealer in malt liquors whose 
business is such as to require him to travel from place to 
place in different States of the United States may, under 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
procure a special-tax stamp ‘At Large’ covering his activities 
throughout the United States with the payment of but one 
special tax as a retail dealer in liquors or as a retail Cealer 
in malt liquors, as the case may be”; on page 53, line 20, after 
the word “liquors”, to insert a colon and the following pro- 
viso: “Provided, That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
may, by regulations, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, provide for the issuance of a stamp denoting 
payment of such special tax as a ‘wholesale dealer in wines’ 
or a ‘wholesale dealer in wines and malt liquors’ if, as the 
case may be, wines only, or wines and malt liquors only, are 
sold by a wholesale dealer in liquors’; in line 14, after the 
word “in”, to strike out “liquor” and insert “liquors”; and 
on page 55, line 3, after the word “dealers”, to insert a comma 
and “or on account of the sale of such malt liquor when 
consummated at the purchaser’s residence in consequence of 
an oral or written standing order to call at such residence”, 
so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 323. Paragraph “Fourth” of section 3244 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1394 (a) 
and (b) (1), and sec. 1398 (a) and (b)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Fourth. (a) Retail dealers in liquors shall pay a special tax 
of $25. Every person who sells, or offers for sale, foreign or do- 
mestic distilled spirits, wines, or malt liquors, otherwise than as 
hereinafter provided, in less quantities than 5 wine gallons to 
the same person at the same time, shall be regarded as a retail 
dealer in liquors: Provided, That the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may, by regulations, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, provide for the issuance of a stamp denoting 
payment of such special tax as a ‘retail dealer im wines’ or a 
‘retail dealer in wines and malt liquors’ if, as the case may be, 
wines only, or wines and malt liquors only, are sold by a retail 
dealer in liquors: And provided further, That the tax required to 
be paid by this paragraph shall, in case of a retail drug store or 
pharmacy making sales of liquors through a duly licensed phar- 
macist, be designated as a ‘medicinal spirits stamp tax’: And pro- 
vided further, That any retail dealer in liquors or retail dealer in 
malt liquors whose business is such as to require him to travel 
from place to place in different States of the United States may, 
under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, pro- 
cure a special-tax stamp ‘At Large’ covering his activities through- 
out the United States with the payment of but one special tax 
as a retail dealer in liquors or as a retail dealer in malt liquors, 
as the case may be. 

“(b) Wholesale dealers in liquors shall pay a special tax of 
$100. Every person who sells, or offers for sale, foreign or domes- 
tic distilled spirits, wines, or malt liquors, otherwise than as here- 
inafter provided, in quantities of 5 wine gallons or more to the 
same person at the same time, shall be regarded as a wholesale 
dealer in liquors: Provided, That the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may, by regulations, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, provide for the issuance of a stamp denoting 
payment of such special tax as a ‘wholesale dealer in wines’ or 


calendar month in which the special-tax liability commenced as | a ‘wholesale dealer in wines and malt liquors’ if, as the case may 
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be, wines only, or wines and malt liquors only, are sold by a 
wholesale dealer in liquors. A qualified wholesale dealer in liquors 
may not sell distilled spirits, wines, or malt liquors in quantities 
of less than 5 wine gallons without incurring liability to special 
tax as a retail dealer in liquors. A qualified retail dealer in 
liquors may not sell such liquors in quantities of 5 wine gal- 
lons or more to the same person at the same time without incur- 
ring liability to special tax as a wholesale dealer in liquors. But 
no distiller who has given the required bond and who sells only 
distilled spirits of his own production at the place of manufac- 
ture, or at the place of storage in bond, in the original packages 
to which the tax-paid stamps are affixed, shall be required to pay 
the special tax of a wholesale dealer in liquors on account of such 
Sales. 

“(c) No retail dealer in liquors shall be held to be a wholesale 
dealer in liquors solely by reason of sales of 5 wine gallons or 
more to the same person at the same time if such sales are for 
immediate consumption on the premises where sold. 

“(d) No wholesale or retail dealer in liquors who has paid the 
special tax as such a dealer shall again be required to pay special 
tax as such dealer on account of sales of beer, lager beer, ale, 
porter, or other similar fermented mait liquor to wholesale or 
retail! dealers in liquors or wholesale or retail dealers in malt 
liquors consummated at the purchaser’s place of business covered 
by the stamp issued to him to denote the payment of the special 
tax imposed upon such dealers, or on account of the sale of such 
malt liquor when consummated at the purchaser’s residence in 
consequence of an oral or written standing order to call at such 
residence.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 8, after the 
word “amended”, to strike out “(26 U, S. C., sec. 205 and 
sec. 222; U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 26, secs. 1394 (e) (1) and 
(2), 1394 (f) (1) and (2), 1396 (a), (b), and (c), and 1398 
(e) and (f))”, and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, secs. 
1394 (d), 1394 (e) (1) and (2), 1396, and 1398 (d) and 
(e))”; on page 56, line 3, after the word “liability”, to insert 
“to special tax”; in line 6, after the word “tax”, to strike out 
“applicable to the” and insert “as a’; on page 58, line 9, after 
the word “such”, to strike out “dealers” and insert “dealers, 
or on account of the sale of such malt liquor when consum- 
mated at the purchaser’s residence in consequence of an oral 
or written standing order to call at such residence”; and 
after line 12, to insert: 


(g) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this section, 


each person selling fermented malt liquor to the members, guests, 
or patrons of bona fide fairs, reunions, picnics, carnivals, or other 
similar outings, for a period of not more than 30 days once in each 
fiscal year, and not otherwise engaged in business as a dealer in 
malt liquors, shall pay, before such sales are made and in lieu of 
the special tax imposed by subdivision (a) of this paragraph, a 
special tax of $2 as a retail dealer in malt liquors. 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 324. Paragraph “Fifth” of section 3244 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (U. 8S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, secs. 1394 (d), 1304 
(e) (1) and (2), 1396, and 1398 (d) and (e)), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Fifth. (a) Retail dealers in malt liquors shall pay a special tax 
of $20. Every person who sells, or offers for sale, malt liquors in 
less quantities than 5 gallons to the same person at the same time, 
and does not deal in distilled spirits or wines, shall be regarded as 
a retail dealer in malt liquors. 

“(b) Wholesale dealers in malt liquors shall pay a special tax of 
$50. Every person who sells, or offers for sale, malt liquors in 
quantities of 5 gallons or more, to the same person at the same 
time, and who does not deal in distilled spirits or wines at whole- 
sale, shall be regarded as a wholesale dealer in malt liquors. A 
qualified wholesale dealer in malt liquors may not sell such liquors 
in quantities of less than 5 gallons without incurring liability to 
special tax as a retail dealer in malt liquors: A qualified retail 
dealer in malt liquors may not sell such liquors in quantities of 5 
gallons or more to the same person at the same time without in- 
curring liability to special tax as a wholesale dealer in malt liquors: 
Provided, That no brewer shall be obliged to pay special tax as a 
dealer by reason of selling in the original stamped hogsheads, bar- 
rels, or kegs, whether at the place of manufacture or elsewhere, 
malt liquors manufactured by him or purchased and procured by 
him in his own hogsheads, barrels, or kegs, under the provisions 
of section 3349 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, but the 
quantity of malt liquors so purchased shall be included in calculat- 
ing the liability to brewers’ special tax of both the brewer who 
manufactures and sells the same and the brewer who purchases the 
same. 

“(c) No collection of special tax as a retail dealer in malt liquors 
ehall be made from brewers for selling malt liquors of their own 
manufacture in the original stamped eighth-barrel packages. 

“(d) No special tax shall be held to accrue on a sale of distilled 
spirits, wines, or malt liquors made by a person who is not other- 
wise a dealer in liquors, where such spirits, wines, or liquors have 
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been received by the person so selling as security for or in pay- 
ment of a debt, or as executor, administrator, or other fiduciary, 
or have been levied on by any officer, under order or process of any 
court or magistrate, and where such spirits are sold by such person 
in one parcel only, or at public auction in parcels not less than 
20 wine gallons, nor shall such tax be held to accrue on a sale 
made by a retiring partner, or the representatives of a deceased 
partner to the incoming, remaining, or surviving partner or 
partners of a firm. Nor shall the special tax of a wholesale dealer 
in liquors or wholesale dealer in malt liquors be held to apply to 
@ retail dealer in liquors or a retail dealer in malt liquors, because 
of such retail dealer selling out his entire stock of liquors in one 
parcel, or in parcels embracing not less than his entire stock of 
distilled spirits, of wines, or of malt liquors. Section 3319 of the 
Revised Statutes shall not be held to prohibit a rectifier or liquor 
dealer from purchasing, in quantities greater than 20 wine gallons 
the distilled spirits sold in one parcel as aforesaid. 

“(e) No retail dealer in malt liquors shall be held to be a whole- 
sale dealer in malt liquors solely by reason of sales of 5 gallons or 
more to the same person at the same time if such sales are for 
immediate consumption on the premises where sold. 

“(f) No wholesale or retail dealer in malt liquors who has paid 
the special tax as such a dealer shall again be required to pay 
special tax as such dealer on account of sales of beer, lager beer, 
ale, porter, or other similar fermented malt liquor to wholesale or 
retail dealers in liquors or wholesale or retail dealers in malt 
liquors consummated at the purchaser’s place of business covered 
by the stamp issued to him to denote the payment of the special 
tax imposed upon such dealers, or on account of the sale of such 
malt liquor when consummated at the purchaser’s residence in 
consequence of an oral or written standing order to call at such 
residence. 

“(g) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this section, 
each person selling fermented malt liquor to the members, guests, 
or patrons of bona fide fairs, reunions, picnics, carnivals, or other 
similar outings, for a period of not more than 30 days once in each 
fiscal year, and not otherwise engaged in business as a dealer in 
malt liquors, shall pay, before such sales are made and in lieu of 
the special tax imposed by subdivision (a) of this paragraph, a 
special tax of $2 as a retail dealer in malt liquors.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 23, after the 
words “Revised Statutes”, to strike out “(26 U. S. C., secs. 
1181, 1182; U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 1441)” and insert 
“(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1441)”, so as to make the 
section read: 


Sec. 325. Section 3450 of the Revised Statutes (U. 8. C., 1934 ed., 
title 26, sec. 1441) is hereby reenacted and amended by striking out 
“fine or penalty of not more than $500” appearing at the end of 
the second sentence thereof, and inserting in lieu thereof thé words 
“fine of not more than $5,000 or be imprisoned for not more than 3 
years or both.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 59, after line 7, to 
strike out: 


The Secretary of the Treasury may, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by him, redeem any stamps issued under this act. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out this provision. 


And, after line 13, to insert: 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, under regulations ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, may issue new stamps in 
exchange for any unused stamps issued under this act that have 
been spoiled by fire or water, or rendered useless by erroneous over- 
printing or cutting; or may refund the value of any unused stamps 
for which the lawful owner has no use due to the discontinuance or 
transfer of his business: Provided, That stamps may be exchanged, 
or the value thereof refunded, only in quantities of the value of $5 
or more: And provided further, That no claim for the exchange of 
such stamps or refund therefor shall be allowed unless presented 
within 1 year after the date on which such stamps were purchased, 
or, in the case of any such stamps so spoiled or rendered useless or 
for which the lawful owner had no use due to the discontinuance or 
transfer of his business prior to the date of the enactment of the 
Liquor Tax Administration Act, within 1 year after such date. 
There are hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this paragraph. 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 8326. Section 203 of the Liquor Taxing Act of 1934 is 
amended by adding a new paragraph at the end thereof, as 
follows: 

“The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, under regulations ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, may issue new stamps 
in exchange for any unused stamps issued under this act that 
have been spoiled by fire or water, or rendered useless by errone- 
ous overprinting or cutting; or may refund the value of any un- 
used stamps for which the lawful owner has no use due to the 
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discontinuance or transfer of his business: Provided, That stamps 
may be exchanged, or the value thereof refunded, only in quan- 
tities of the value of $5 or more: And provided further, That no 
claim for the exchange of such stamps or refund therefor shall be 
allowed unless presented within 1 year after the date on which 
such stamps were purchased, or, in the case of any such stamps 
so spoiled or rendered useless or for which the lawful owner had 
no use due to the discontinuance or transfer of his Qusiness prior 
to the date of the enactment of the Liquor Tax Administration 
Act, within 1 year after such date. There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this paragraph.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 15, after the 
word “which”, to strike out “has become unsalable” and in- 
sert “became unsalable between March 22, 1933, and the 
date of the enactment of this act,’; in line 22, after the 
figures “1933” and the comma, to insert “and prior to the 
date of the enactment of this act’; in line 24, after the word 
“house” and the comma, to insert “except in the process of 
destruction or for return to the brewery,’; on page 61, line 
3, after the word “Revenue”, to insert a comma and “or was 
returned from such bottling house to the brewery in which 
made for use therein as brewing material. No such claim 
shall be allowed unless filed within 90 days after the date 
of the enactment of this act”; after line 7, to strike out: 


(b) No such claim shall be allowed unless filed within 90 days 
after such destruction or, in the case of any beer, lager beer, ale, 
porter, or other similar fermented mait liquor so destroyed before 
the date of the enactment of this act, within 90 days after such 
date. 


And after line 12, to insert: 


(b) The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is authorized and 
directed to make a survey for the purpose of determining whether, 
consistently with the protection of the revenue, refunds or credits 
for taxes may be made or allowed with respect to brewery bot- 
tling house, brewery and other losses of beer, lager beer, ale, 
porter, or other similar fermented malt liquor which has been 
fully tax-paid. If the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall 
find, after such a survey, that such refunds or credits may be 
made or allowed consistently with the protection of the revenue, 
he shall issue regulations, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under which such refunds or credits may be 
made or allowed with respect to such losses of beer, lager beer, 
ale, porter, or other similar fermented malt liquor as the Com- 
missioner finds are not excessive or unreasonable, upon the filing 
of a claim therefor by the brewer and proof by him to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue (1) that such 
beer, lager beer, ale, porter, or other similar fermented malt 
liquor was fully tax-paid; (2) that the loss occurred in the 
brewery bottling house or brewery or elsewhere as the Commis- 
sioner may determine by regulations, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury; (3) that such loss was due to 
imperfect filling or capping, spoilage, leakage, breakage, or wast- 
age; (4) that such loss was not due to carelessness, negligence, 
fraud, connivance, or collusion on the part of the brewer; and 
(5) that such loss was not excessive or unreasonable. No claim 
under this subsection shall be allowed unless filed within 60 days 
after the last day of the month in which such loss occurred. 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 327. (a) The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall make 
refund, or in lieu thereof, if he so elects, allow credit to a brewer 
in the amount of tax paid by such brewer on any beer, lager 
beer, ale, porter, or other similar fermented malt liquor manu- 
factured by such brewer which became unsalable between March 
22, 1933, and the date of the enactment of this act, by reason of 
its condition, upon the filing of a claim therefor by the brewer 
and proof by him to the satisfaction of the Commissioner that 
such beer, lager beer, ale, porter, or other similar fermented malt 
liquor (1) was fully tax-paid, (2) was lawfully removed from his 
brewery to his bottling house on or after March 22, 1933, and 
prior to the date of the enactment of this act, (3) never was 
removed from such bottling house, except in the process of 
destruction or for return to the brewery, (4) had become un- 
salable without fraud, connivance, or collusion on his part, and 
(5) was destroyed by him in such bottling house in the presence 
of a representative of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, or was 
returned from such bottling house to the brewery in which made 
for use therein as brewing material. No such claim shall be 
allowed unless filed within 90 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. 

(b) The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is authorized and 
directed to make a survey for the purpose of determining whether, 
consistently with the protection of the revenue, refunds or credits 
for taxes may be made or allowed with respect to brewery bottling 
house, brewery and other losses of beer, lager beer, ale, porter, or 
other similar fermented malt liquor which has been fully tax-paid. 
If the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall find, after such a 
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survey, that such refunds or credits may be made or allowed con- 
sistently with the protection of the revenue, he shall issue regu- 
lations, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under which such refunds or credits may be made or allowed with 
respect to such losses of beer, lager beer, ale, porter, or other 
similar fermented malt liquor as the Commissioner finds are not 
excessive or unreasonable, upon the filing of a claim therefor by 
the brewer and proof by him to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sicner of Internal Revenue (1) that such beer, lager beer, ale, 
porter, or other similar fermented malt liquor was fully tax-paid; 
(2) that the loss occurred in the brewery bottling house or brew- 
ery or elsewhere as the Commissioner may determine by regula- 
tions, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
(3) that such loss was due to imperfect filling or capping, spoil- 
age, leakage, breakage, or wastage; (4) that such loss was not due 
to carelessness, negligence, fraud, connivance, or collusion on the 
part of the brewer; and (5) that such loss was not excessive or 
unreasonable. No claim under this subsection shall be allowed 
unless filed within 60 days after the last day of the month in 
which such loss occurred. 

(c) The Commissioner is authorized to issue to the brewer to 
whom a credit is allowed pursuant to this section stamps in an 
amount equal to such credit, for use by him in the payment of the 
tax upon beer, lager beer, ale, porter, or other similar fermented 
malt liquor manufactured by him. 

(d) The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to make such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 2, after the 
word “amended”, to strike out “(26 U. S. C. 225; Supp. VII, 
title 26, sec. 1394 (h), (i), and (j))” and insert “(U. S. C., 
1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1394 (g), (h), and (i))”; in line 6, 
after the word “winemakers”, to insert “who have qualified 
as such under the internal-revenue laws and regulations, 
and”, so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 328. Section 3246 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1394 (g), (h), and (i)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“SEc. 3246. (a) Nothing in this chapter shall be construed to 
impose a special tax upon winemakers who have qualified as such 
under the internal-revenue laws and regulations, and who sell 
wines of their own production where the same are made or at 
the general business office of such winemaker: Provided, That no 
winemaker shall have more than one place of business for the 
sale of such wine that shall be exempt from the special tax. 

“(b) No special tax shall be imposed upon apothecaries as to 
wines or spirituous liquors which they use exclusively in the 
preparation or making up of medicines ui.fit for use for beverage 
purposes. 

“(c) No special tax shall be imposed upon manufacturing chem- 
ists or flavoring-extract manufacturers for recovering tax-paid 
alcohol or spirituous liquors from dregs or marc of percolation, or 
extraction, if such recovered alcohol or spirituous liquors be again 
used in the manufacture of medicines or flavoring extracts of the 
kind in the production of which originally used.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 23, to 
insert: 

Sec. 329. (a) Section 3 of title IIIT of the National Prohibition 
Act, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 27, sec. 73; U. S. C., 
1934 ed., Supp. I, title 27, sec. 73), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: “Permanent tanks end 
other structures located on the industrial alcohol plant premises 
and approved by the Commissioner, shall be deemed to be ware- 
houses within the meaning of this section.” 


On page 64, line 7, before the word “The”, to insert “(b)”; 
in the same line, after the word “section”, to strike out “eleven 
of title” and insert “11 of Title’; and after line 13 to insert: 


(c) Title III of the National Prohibition Act, as amended, and all 
provisions of the internal-revenue laws relating to the enforcement 
thereof, are hereby extended to and made applicable to Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands from and after August 27, 1935. The re- 
spective insular governments shall advance to the Treasury of the 
United States such funds as may be required from time to time by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of defraying all 
expenses incurred by the Treasury Department in connection with 
the enforcement in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of the said 
title III and regulations promulgated thereunder. The funds so 
advanced shall be deposited in a separate trust fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States and shall be available to the Treasury 
Department for the purposes of this subsection. 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 329. (a) Section 3 of title ITI of the National Prohibition 
Act, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 27, sec. 73; U. S. C., 1934 
ed., supp. I, title 27, sec. 73), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “Permanent tanks and other 
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structures located on the industrial-alcohol plant premises and 
approved by the Commissioner shall be deemed to be warehouses 
within the meaning of this section.” 

(b) The third paragraph of section 11 of title III of the National 
Prohibition Act, as amended and supplemented, is amended by 
inserting after the word “sanatorium” a comma and the following: 
“or for the use of any clinic operated for charity and not for profit, 
including use in the compounding of bona fide medicines for treat- 
ment outside of such clinics of patients thereof, but not for sale.” 

(c) Title IT! of the National Prohibition Act, as amended, and 
all provisions of the internal-revenue laws relating to the enforce- 
ment thereof, are hereby extended to and made applicable to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands from and after August 27, 1935. The 
respective insular governments shall advance to the Treasury of the 
United States such funds as may be required from time to time by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of defraying all ex- 
penses incurred by the Treasury Department in connection with 
the enforcement in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of the said 
title III and regulations promulgated thereunder. The funds so 
advanced shall be deposited in a separate trust fund in the Treasury 
of the United States and shall be available to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the purposes of this subsection, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 3, to 
strike out: 


Src. 330. Section 610 of the Revenue Act of 1918, as amended 
(26 v S. C. 441; Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 1310), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 610. (a) Natural wine within the meaning of this act shall 
be deemed to be the product made from the normal alcoholic 
fermentation of the juice of sound, ripe grapes, without addition 
or abstraction, except such as may occur in the usual cellar treat- 
ment of clarifying and aging. 

“(b) The product made from the juice of sound, ripe grapes by 
complete fermentation of the must under proper cellar treatment 
and corrected by the addition (under the supervision of a store- 
keeper-gauger, unless such supervision is dispensed with by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, under the provisions of section 
318 of the Liquor Tax Administration Act) of a solution of water 
and pure cane, beet, or dextrose sugar (containing, respectively, not 
less than 95 percent of actual sugar, calculated on a dry basis) to 
the must or to the wine, to correct natural deficiencies, when such 
addition shall not increase the volume of the resultant product 
more than 35 percent, and the resultant product does not contain 
less than five parts per thousand of acid before fermentation and 
not more than 13 percent of alcohol after complete fermentation, 
shall be deemed to be wine within the meaning of this act, and 
may be labeled, transported, and sold as ‘wine’, qualified by the 
name of the locality where produced, and may be further qualified 
by the name of its own particular type or variety. 

“(c) Wine as defined in this section may be sweetened with cane 
sugar or beet sugar or pure condensed grape must and fortified 
under the provisions of this act, and wines so sweetened or fortified 
shall be considered sweet wine within the meaning of this act. 

“(d) The provisions of the internal-revenue laws applicable to 
natural wine shall apply in the same manner and to the same 
extent to citrus-fruit wines which are the product of normal 
alcoholic fermentation of the juice of sound ripe citrus fruit (ex- 
cept lemons and limes) with or without the addition of dry cane, 
beet, or dextrose sugar (containing, respectively, not less than 95 
percent of actual sugar, calculated on a dry basis) for the purpose 
of perfecting the product according to standards, but without the 
addition or abstraction of other substances, except as may Occur in 
the usual cellar treatment of clarifying or aging.” 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 330. (a) The last paragraph of section 610 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., Supp. I, title 28, sec. 
1310 (d)), is amended to read as follows: 

“The provisions of the internal-revenue laws applicable to nat- 
ural wine shall apply in the same manner and to the same extent 
to citrus-fruit wines, peach wines, cherry wines, berry wines, 
apricot wines, and apple wines which are the products, respec- 
tively, of normal alcoholic fermentation of the juice of sound 
ripe (1) citrus-fruit (except lemons and limes), (2) peaches, (3) 
cherries, (4) berries, (5) apricots, or (6) apples, with or without 
the addition of dry cane, beet, or dextrose sugar (containing, re- 
spectively, not less than 95 percent of actual sugar, calculated on 
a dry basis) for the purpose of perfecting the product according 
to standards, but without the addition or abstraction of other 
substances, except as may occur in the usual cellar treatment of 
clarifying or aging.” 

(b) So much of section 613 of the Revenue Act of 1918. as 
amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., Supp. I, title 26, sec, 1300 (a) (2)), 
as reads as follows: 

“On each bottle or other container of liqueurs, cordials, or simi- 
lar compounds, by whatever name sold or offered for sale, con- 
taining sweet wine fortified with grape brandy, or containing 
citrus-fruit wine fortified with citrus-fruit brandy, 2% cents on 
each one-half pint or fraction thereof;” is amended to read as 
follows: 

“On each bottle or other container of liqueurs, cordials, or simi- 
ar compounds, by whatever name sold or offered for sale, con- 
taining sweet wine, citrus-fruit wine, peach wine, cherry wine, 
berry wine, apricot wine, or apple wine, fortified, respectively with 
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grape brandy, citrus-fruit brandy, peach brandy, cherry brandy, 
berry brandy, apricot brandy, or apple brandy, 244 cents on each 
one-half pint or fraction thereof.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 10, after the 
word “amended”, to strike out “(26 U. S. C., 443; U. S.C 
Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 1301)” and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 
ed., Supp. I, title 26, sec. 1301)”; in line 14, after the word 
“such”, to strike out “notices, entries, bonds, and other 
security” and insert “notices and entries”; in line 18, after 
the word “or”, to strike out “special bonded warehouse” and 
insert “Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse”; in line 21, 
after the word “made”, and the comma to strike out “and 
any producer of citrus-fruit wines may similarly withdraw 
citrus-fruit brandy for the fortification of citrus-fruit wines 
on the premises where actually made” and insert “and any 
producer of citrus-fruit wines, peach wines, cherry wines, 
berry wines, apricot wines, or apple wines may similarly 
withdraw citrus-fruit brandy, peach brandy, cherry brandy, 
berry brandy, apricot brandy, or apple brandy for the for- 
tification, respectively, of citrus-fruit wines, peach wines, 
cherry wines, berry wines, apricot wines, or apple wines, on 
the premises where actually made”; on page 69, line 9, after 
the words “citrus-fruit wines” and the comma to insert 
“peach wines, cherry wines, berry wines, apricot wines, or 
apple wines”, so as to read: 

Sec. 331. Section 612 of the Revenue Act of 1918, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., Supp. I, title 26, sec. 1301), is amended to read 
as follows: 


“Sec. 612. (a) Under such regulations and official supervision 
and upon the giving of such notices and entries as the Com- 
missioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may prescribe, any 
producer of wines defined under the provisions of this title may 
withdraw from any fruit distillery or internal-revenue bonded 
warehouse grape brandy, or wine spirits, for the fortification of 
such wines on the premises where actually made, and any pro- 
ducer of citrus-fruit wines, peach wines, cherry wines, berry 
wines, apricot wines, or apple wines may similarly withdraw citrus- 
fruit brandy, peach brandy, cherry brandy, berry brandy, apricot 
brandy, or apple brandy for the fortification, respectively, of 
citrus-fruit wines, peach wines, cherry wines, berry wines, apricot 
wines, or apple wines, on the premises where actually made: 
Provided, That after the date of the enactment of the Liquor 
Tax Administration Act there shall be levied and assessed against 
the producer of such wines or citrus-fruit wines, peach wines, 
cherry wines, berry wines, apricot wines, or apple wines (in lieu 
of the internal-revenue tax now imposed thereon by law)”, etc. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, line 11, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “10” and to insert “20.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, of course I do not assent to 
this amendment, and I shall endeavor to have it rejected. 
May it be passed over? 

Mr. KING. It may be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 


passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, in line 13, after the 
words “citrus-fruit brandy” and the comma, to insert “‘peach 
brandy, cherry brandy, berry brandy, apricot brandy, apple 
brandy,”; in line 16, after the words “citrus-fruit wines”, to 
insert “or peach wines, cherry wines, berry wines, apricot 
wines, or apple wines”; in line 19, after the word “within”, to 
strike out “12” and to insert in lieu thereof “18”, so as to read: 


Provided, That after the date of the enactment of the Liquor 
Tax Administration Act there shall be levied and assessed against 
the producer of such wines or citrus-fruit wines, peach wines, 
cherry wines, berry wines, apricot wines, or apple wines (in lieu of 
the internal-revenue tax now imposed thereon by law) a tax of 20 
cents per proof-gallon of grape brandy, citrus-fruit brandy, peach 
brandy, cherry brandy, berry brandy, apricot brandy, apple brandy, 
or wine spirits, whenever withdrawn and so used by him after such 
date in the fortification of such wines or citrus-fruit wines or peach 
wines, cherry wines, berry wines, apricot wines, or apple wines 
during the preceding month, which assessment shall be paid by him 
within 18 months from the date of notice thereof. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, in line 20, after the 
word “thereof”, to insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That every producer of wine who withdraws such 
brandy, citrus-fruit brandy, peach brandy, cherry brandy, berry 
brandy, apricot brandy, apple brandy, or wine spirits shall give 
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bond to fully cover at all times prior to payment of the assessment 
the amount of tax due on such brandy, citrus-fruit brandy, peach 
brandy, cherry brandy, berry brandy, apricot brandy, apple brandy, 
or wine spirits, which bond shall be in such form as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall, by regulations, prescribe. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
has offered an amendment to this amendment, and the 
amendment of the committee may be passed over. We will 


recur to this later. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Is the Senator referring to the amend- 


ment on page 71? 
Mr. KING. On page 70, the one the Senator suggested. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
that the amendment of the Senator from California is to 
the House text. Is that correct? 

Mr. KING. That is correct. Of course, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement we were not to act on amendments 
to the text at the time the provision proposed to be amended 
was reached, but I am not following any technical rule, and 
when we get through with the amendments which the com- 
mittee has tendered, then we will recur to this. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The same rule will apply to the amend- 
ment which has been printed and filed to come at the end 
of section 331 on page 71? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment on page 69, line 20, will be passed over, and the 
clerk will state the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, line 9, after the 
words “citrus-fruit brandy” and the comma, to insert “peach 
brandy, cherry brandy, berry brandy, apricot brandy, apple 
brandy,”; in line 14, after the words “citrus-fruit wines” and 
the comma, to insert “peach wines, cherry wines, berry 
wines, apricot wines, apple wines,”’; and in line 18, after the 
words “citrus-fruit wines” and the comma, to insert “or 
peach wines, cherry wines, berry wines, apricot wines, apple 


wines,”; so as to read: 

When such wines are sold or removed for the manufacture of 
vinegar, or the production of dealcoholized wines containing less 
than one-half of 1 percent of alcohol by volume, the tax under 
this section on such grape brandy, citrus-fruit brandy, peach 
brandy, cherry brandy, berry brandy, apricot brandy, apple brandy, 
or wine spirits shall, under such regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe, be abated or refunded. 

(b) Nothing contained in this section shall be construed as 
exempting any wines, citrus-fruit wines, peach wines, cherry wines, 
berry wines, apricot wines, apple wines, cordials, liqueurs, or simi- 
lar compounds from the payment of any tax provided for in this 
title. 

(c) Any such wines, or citrus-fruit wines, or peach wines, cherry 
wines, berry wines, apricot wines, apple wines, may, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary may prescribe, be sold or removed tax free 
for the manufacture of vinegar, or for the production of dealcohol- 
ized wines containing less than one-half of 1 percent of alcohol by 
volume. 

(ad) The taxes imposed by this section shall not apply to de- 
alcoholized wines containing less than one-half of 1 percent of 
alcohol by volume. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 3, to 


strike out: 

Sec. 332. Section 42 of the act approved October 1, 1890 (26 
U.S. C. 445; U. S. C. Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 1302 (a)) as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 42. (a) Any producer of pure sweet wines may use in the 
preparation of such sweet wines, under such regulations and 
after the filing of such notices and bonds, together with the keep- 
ing of such records and the rendition of such reports as to mate- 
rials and products as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe, wine 
spirits produced by any duly authorized distiller, and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue in determining the liability of any dis- 
tiller of wine spirits to assessment under section 3309 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, is authorized to allow such distiller credit in his 
computation for the wine spirits withdrawn to be used in fortify- 
ing sweet wines under this act. 

“(b) The provisions of this section and section 43 shall apply 
to the use of citrus-fruit brandy in the preparation of fortified 
citrus-fruit wines in the same manner and to the same extent as 
such provisions apply to the use of wine spirits in the fortification 
of sweet wines, except that no brandy (other than a citrus-fruit 
brandy) may be used in the fortification of citrus-fruit wine and a 
citrus-fruit brandy prepared from one kind of citrus fruit may not 
be used for the fortification of a citrus-fruit wine prepared from 
another kind of citrus fruit or for the fortification of a wine pre- 
pared from any fruit other than citrus fruit.” 
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And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Sec. 332. Section 42 of the act entitled “An act 
revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for o 
approved October 1, 


title 26, sec. 1302), 


to reduce the 
ther purposes”, 
1890, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., Supp. I, 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 
“The provisions of this section and section 43 shall apply to the 


use of peach brandy, cherry brandy, berry brandy, apricot brandy, 
and apple brandy, in the preparation, respectively, of fortified 
peach wines, cherry wines, berry wines, apricot wines, and apple 
wines, in the same manner and to the same extent as such provi- 
sions apply to the use of wine spirits in the fortification of sweet 
wines; except that (1) no brandy other than peach brandy may 
be used in the fortification of peach wine and peach brandy may 
not be used for the fortification of any wine other than peach 
wine, (2) no brandy other than cherry brandy may be used in the 
efortification of cherry wine and cherry brandy may not be used 
for the fortification of any wine other than cherry wine, (3) no 
brandy other that berry brandy may be used in the fortification of 
berry wine and a berry brandy prepared from one kind of berry 
may be used for the fortification of a berry wine prepared from 
another kind of berry or for the fortification of any wine other 
than berry wine, (4) no brandy other than apricot brandy may be 
used in the fortification of apricot wine and apricot brandy may 
not be used for the fortification of any wine other than apricot 
wine, and (5) no brandy other than apple brandy may be used in 
the fortification of apple wine and apple brandy may not be used 
for the fortification of any wine other than apple wine.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, 
strike out: 

Sec. 333. Section 3255 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (26 
U. S. C., 297; Supp. VU, title 26, sec. 1176), is amended to read as 
foliows: 

“Src. 3255. (a) The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may exempt distillers 
of brandy made exclusively from apples, peaches, grapes, pears, 
pineapples, apricots, berries, plums, pawpaws, persimmons, prunes, 
figs, cherries, dates, or citrus fruits (except lemons and limes) 
from any provision of the internal-revenue laws relating to the 
manufacture of spirits, except as to the tax thereon when in his 
judgment it may seem expedient to do so. 

“(b) Where, in the manufacture of wine, or citrus-fruit wine, 
artificial sweetening has been used, the wine, or the fruit pomace 
residuum thereof, or the citrus-fruit wine may be used in the 
distillation of brandy, or citrus-fruit brandy, as the case may be, 
and such use shall not prevent the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
from exempting such distiller from any provision of the internal- 
revenue laws relating to the manufacture of spirits, except as to 
the tax thereon, when in his judgment it may seem expedient to 
do so. 

“(c) The distillers mentioned in this section may add to not less 
than 500 gallons (or 10 barrels) of grape cheese not more than 
500 gallons of a sugar solution made from cane, beet, starch, or 
corn sugar, 95 percent pure, such solution to have a saccharine 
strength of not to exceed 10 percent, and may ferment the result- 
ant mixture on a winery or distillery premises, and such fermented 
product shall be regarded as distilling material.” 


after line 1], to 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 333. The first proviso of section 3255 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., Supp. I, title 26, sec. 1176), 
is amended by inserting after “citrus-fruit wine”, wherever it 
appears, the words “, peach wine, cherry wine, berry wine, apricot 
wine, or apple wine”; and by inserting after “citrus-fruit brandy”, 
the words “, peach brandy, cherry brandy, berry brandy, apricot 
brandy, or apple brandy.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 2, after the 
numerals “1918”, to strike out “(U. S. C., Supp. VII, sec. 
1304)” and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1304)”; in 
line 6, after the word “produce”, to strike out “grape wines 
and citrus-fruit wines” and insert “grape wines, citrus-fruit 
wines, peach wines, cherry wines, berry wines, apricot wines, 
and apple wines”; and in line 12, after the word “plant” and 
the period, to strike out: “The alcohol removed from such 
liquid, if evaporated and not condensed and saved, shall not 
be subject to tax; if saved, it shall be subject to the same law 
as other alcoholic liquors. Credit shall be allowed on the tax 
due on any alcohol or brandy so saved to the amount of any 
tax paid upon distilled spirits or brandy used in the fortifica- 
tion of the liquor from which the same is saved’, so as to 
make the section read: 

Sec. 334. Section 618 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1918 (U. 5. C 
1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1304) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary it shall be lawful to produce grape wines, 
citrus-fruit wines, peach wines, cherry wines, berry wines, apricot 
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wines, and apple wines on bonded winery premises by the usual 
method, and to transport and use the same, and like wines hereto- 
fore produced and now stored on bonded winery premises, as dis- 
tilling material in any fruit-brandy distillery or industrial-alcohol 
plant.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 21, after the 
numerals “1918”, to strike out “(U. S. C., Supp. VII, sec. 
1309)” and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1309)”, so 
as to make the section read: 


Sec. 335. Section 620 of the Revenue Act of 1918 (U.S. C., 1934 
ed., title 26, sec. 1309) is amended by striking out the following: 
“or whoever rectifies, mixes, or compounds with distilled spirits any 
domestic wines, other than in the manufacture of liqueurs, cordials, 
or similar compounds.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 14, to 
insert: 

Sec. 338. Section 616 of the Revenue Act of 1918 (U. S. C., 1934 
ed., title 26, sec. 1306) is amended by striking out “and shall, 
prior to sale or removal for consumption, affix to each cask or 
vessel containing such wine such marks, labels, or stamps as the 
Commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may from time 
to time prescribe” and inserting in lieu thereof “and shall, prior to 
sale or removal for consumption, affix to each cask, barrel, bottle, 
or other immediate container, and to each case or other shipping 
container, of such wine, such marks, labels, or stamps as the 
Commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may from time 
to time prescribe as to each.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “title IV”, 
on page 77, line 3, after the word “amended”, to strike out 
“(26 U. S. C., sec. 525; U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 
1336)” and insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1336)”; 
and in line 20, after the name “Treasury”, to insert a comma 
and “which regulations shall not entail additional expense to 
the taxpayer”, so as to make the section read: 

TitLte IV 


Sec. 401. (a) Section 3354 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1336), is amended by striking out 
“keg, or other vessel” and inserting in lieu thereof “or keg.” 

(b) Such section 3354 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is 
further amended by striking out the first sentence of the second 
proviso thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Pro- 
vided further, That the tax imposed by law on fermented liquor 
shall be paid on all fermented liquor removed from a brewery to 
a bottling house by means of a pipe or conduit, at the time of 
such removal, by the cancelation and defacement, by the officer 
designated by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in the pres- 
ence of the brewer, of the number of stamps denoting’ the tax on 
the fermented liquor thus removed, or in such other manner as 
may be prescribed by regulations issued by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, which regulations shall not entail additional expense to the 
taxpayer.” 

(c) The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is hereby authorized, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to make all 
rules and regulations necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 78, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 402. (a) All spirits, spirituous liquors, wines, and fermented 
liquors forfeited, summarily or by order of court, under any law 
of the United States, shall be delivered to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be disposed of as hereinafter provided. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall dispose of all spirits, 
spirituous liquors, wines, and fermented liquors which have been 
delivered to him pursuant to subsection (a)— 

(1) By delivery to such Government agencies as, in his opinion, 
have a need for such spirits, spirituous liquors, wines, or fer- 
mented liquors for medicinal, scientific, or mechanical purposes; or 

(2) By gift to such eleemosynary institutions as, in his opinion, 
have a need for such spirits, spirituous liquors, wines, or fermented 
liquors for medicinal purposes; or 

(3) By sale. Notwithstanding any other provision of law all 
such spirits, spirituous liquors, wines, or fermented liquors so 
sold shall be sold subject to the payment of internal-revenue taxes 
and duties due thereon; or 

(4) By destruction. 

(c) No spirits, spirituous liquors, wines, or fermented liquors 
which have been seized under any law of the United States, may 
be disposed of in any manner whatsoever except after forfeiture 
and as provided in this section. 

(ad) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make all 
rules and regulations necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 79, after line 5, to 
insert: 

Sec. 402. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 3182 of the 
Revised Statutes, or any other law relating to the assessment of 
taxes, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may, in his discre- 
tion, omit the making of assessments and the authorizing of suits 
for recovery of taxes on distilled spirits, wine, or fermented 
liquors, or special occupational taxes required to be paid by per- 
sons manufacturing or dealing in distilled spirits, wine, or fer- 
mented liquor, whenever after investigation it appears that such 
taxes, if assessed, would not be collectible in full or in any sub- 
stantial amount; but in each case of such omission to assess 
or to authorize suit, a report setting forth the facts as to the 
uncollectibility of the tax must be filed in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, after line 19, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 403. (a) Whenever the Secretary of the Treasury finds that 
there has been instituted, or that process has been issued for 
the institution of, any proceeding by the United States, based 
upon a claim arising under the customs or internal revenue laws 
in connection with an alleged importation or bringing into the 
United States of distilled spirits, wines, or fermented malt liquors, 
against any person, whether or not a resident of the United 
States, and that such person has, or at the date of the enactment 
of this act had, a substantial interest, direct or indirect, in any 
plant, establishment, or business outside of the United States for 
the production, manufacture, rectification, selling, or marketing 
of distilled spirits, wines, or fermented malt liquors, the Secre- 
tary shall publish such information as will, in his judgment, 
sufficiently identify such person and such plant, establishment, 
or business, and after such publication no distilled spirits, wines, 
or fermented malt liquors produced, manufactured, rectified, sold, 
or marketed by such person, or in which he has any interest, or 
produced, manufactured, rectified, sold, or marketed in or by any 
such plant, establishment, or business, shall be imported or 
brought into the United States unless and until such person 
submits to the jurisdiction of the court of the United States in 
which such proceeding has been instituted, or out of which such 
process has been issued, and, to secure payment of the claim, 
furnishes to the Secretary of the Treasury such security as he 
may require, but not in excess of double the amount of the claim, 
or complies with such other reasonable terms as he may impose. 

(b) If any person fraudulently or knowingly imports or brings 
into the United States any distilled spirits, wines, or fermented 
malt liquors contrary to the provisions of this section, or any 
rule or regulation made hereunder, he shall be liable to a penalty 
in an amount equal to the value of such distilled spirits, wines, 
or fermented malt liquors which shall, in addition thereto, be 
subject to seizure and forfeiture. Any penalty or forfeiture in- 
curred under this section may be sued for, prosecuted, and re- 
covered, and shall be treated for all purposes, as a penalty or 
forfeiture incurred under the customs laws and the imposition 
of any such penalty or forfeiture shall not be deemed to exclude 
the imposition of penalties or forfeitures incurred under any other 
provision of law. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, after line 15, to 
insert: 

Sgec. 403. Section 239 of the Criminal Code (U. S. C., 1934 ed., 
title 18, sec. 389) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 239. Any railroad company, express company, or other 
common carrier, or any other person who, in connection with the 
transportation of any spirituous liquor, or vinous, malted, or other 
fermented liquor, or any compound containing any spirituous 
liquor, or vinous, malted, or other fermented liquor, fit for use for 
beverage p Ss, from one State, Territory, or District of the 
United States, or place noncontiguous to but subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, into any other State, Territory, or District of the 
United States, or place noncontiguous to but subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, which prohibits the delivery or sale therein of 
such liquor, or from any foreign country into any such State, 
Territory, or District of the United States, or place noncontiguous 
to but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, shall collect the pur- 
chase price or any part thereof, before, on, or after delivery, from 
the consignee, or from any other person, or shall in any manner 
act as the agent of the buyer or selier of any such liquor, for the 
purpose of buying or selling or completing the sale thereof, saving 
only in the actual transportation and delivery of the same, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 
year, or both.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 13, to 


insert: 

Src. 404. Section 313 (d) of the Tariff Act of 1930 (U. 5S. C., 
1934 ed., title 19, sec. 1313 (d)) is amended by adding thereto 
the following: 

“Upon the exportation of bottled distilled spirits manufactured 
or produced in the United States on which an internal-revenue 
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tax has been paid, there shall be allowed, under regulations to be 


prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
appro val of the Secretary of the Treasury, a drawback equal in 
amount to the tax found to have been wait on such bottled dis- 
tilled spi Provided, That such distilled spirits have been 
bottled especially for export, under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I call to the attention of 
the Senator from Utah another amendment, which I think is 
formal in character, after the words “distilled spirits” on 
page 82, lines 17, 23, and 24, in each instance, to insert the 
words “and wine.” 

Mr. KING. So that it will read how? 

Mr. JOHNSON. “Distilled spirits and wine.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
mene proposed by the Senator from California to the 
committee amendment. 

The Saas CLERK. On page 82, line 17, after the words 
“distilled spirits”, to insert the words “and wine”; on line 23, 
after the words “distilled spirits’, to insert the words “and 
wine”; and on line 24, after the words “distilled spirits”, to 
nsert the words “and wine.” 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. The clerk will state the next amendment of the 
committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, after line 2, to 
insert: 


Src. 405. Section 313 (i) (3) of the Tariff Act of 1930 (U.S. C., 
1934 ed., title 19, sec. 1313 (i)) is amended by striking therefrom 
the word “alcohol” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “dis- 
tilied spirits.” 


Mr. JOHNSON. On page 83, line 6, after the words “dis- 
tilled spirits”, I move to amend by adding the words “and 
wine.” Will that go over also? 

Mr. KING. Let that be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over, and the clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, after line 6, 
insert: 


Src. 406. Section 311 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (U. S. C., 1934 ed.., 
title 19, sec. 1311) is amended by adding a paragraph at the end 
thereof, reading as follows: 

“Distilled spirits and wines which are rectified in bonded manu- 
facturing warehouses, class 6, and distilled spirits which are re- 
duced in proof and bottled in such warehouses, shall be deemed 
to have been manufactured within the meaning of this section, 
and may be withdrawn as hereinbefore provided, and likewise for 
shipment in bond to Puerto Rico, subject to the provisions of this 
section, and under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe, there to be withdrawn for consumption or be 
rewarehoused and subsequently withdrawn for consumption: Pro- 
vided, That upon withdrawal in Puerto Rico for consumption, the 
duties imposed by the customs laws of the United States shall be 
collected on all imported merchandise (in its condition as im- 
ported) and imported containers used in the manufacture and 
putting up of such spirits and wines in such warehouses: Provided 
further, That no internal-revenue tax shall be imposed on distilled 
spirits and wines rectified in class 6 warehouses if such distilled 
spirits and wines are exported or shipped in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, and that no person rectifying distilled 
spirits or wines in such warehouses shall be subject by reason of 
such rectification to the payment of special tax as a rectifier.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 7, to 
insert: 


Src. 407. Section 51 of the act of August 27, 1894, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1265; U. S. C., 1934 ed., Supp. I, 
title 26, sec. 1265), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 51. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall be, and is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, and upon the execution of 
such bonds as he may prescribe, to establish warehouses, to be 
known and designated as Internal Revenue bonded warehouses, 
to be used exclusively for the storage of distilled spirits other 
than alcohol, each of which warehouses shall be in charge of a 
stor ekeeper-gauger to be appointed, assigned, transferred, and 
paid in the same manner as such Officers for distillery warehouses 
have been appointed, assigned, transferred, and paid prior to the 
date of enactment of the Liquor Tax Administration Act. Every 
such warehouse shall be under the control of the district super- 
visor of the Alcohol Tax Unit district in which such warehouse 
is located, and shall be in the joint custody of the storekeeper- 
gauger and proprietor thereof, and kept securely locked, and shall 
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at no time be unlocked or opened or remain open except in the 
presence of such storekeeper-gauger or other person who may be 
designated to act for him. No dwelling house shall be used for 
such a warehouse, and no door, window, or other opening shall be 
made or permitted in the walls of such warehouse leading into a 
distillery. Such warehouses shall be under such further regula- 
tions as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the aj prove a] 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 10, to 
insert: 

Sec. 408. (a) Section 3271 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 
1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1225) is repealed: Provided, however, That 
the repeal of said section shall not relieve any distiller of liability 


for any taxes or penalties arising out of the use of, or storage of 
distilled spirits in, a distillery warehouse authorized, approved, or 
maintained under such section 3271 of the Revised Statutes. 

(b) All distillery, general, and special bonded warehouses here- 
tofore established according to law and on the date of the enact- 
ment of this act actually being lawfully used for the storage of 
distilled spirits (other than alcohol) on which the tax has not 
been paid shall be designated as Internal Revenue bonded ware- 
houses, and, upon the filing of such new bonds, or the consents 
of sureties on such existing bonds, covering spirits in such dis- 
tillery, general, or special bonded warehouses, as the Commissioner 
shall consider adequate to insure the payment of taxes due to the 








United States, may be used under such rules and regulations as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, for the storage of dis- 


tilled spirits (other than alcohol) heretofore or hereafter produced 


e amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 86, after line 7, to 
insert: 

Sec. 409. The distinction between distillery bonded warehouses, 
general bonded warehouses, and special bonded warehouses is 


for the storage of distilled 
shall be oper- 
The establish- 


hereby removed, and any warehouse 
spirits (other than alcohol) prior to tax payments, 
ated as an Internal Revenue bonded warehouse. 
ment, construction, maintenance, and supervision of Internal 
Revenue bonded warehouses shall be under such regulations as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, after line 17 
insert: 

Sec. 410. Internal Revenue bonded warehouses established under 
authority of law shall be exempt from the provisions of those 
sections of law which, prior to the date of enactment of this act 
have made distinctions between distillery bonded warehou 
general bonded warehouses, and special bonded warehouses, as to 
(1) kind of spirits to be stored therein; (2) ownership or prod 
tion of distilled spirits to be stored therein; (3) ownership or pro- 
prietorship of such warehouses; (4) location and constructicn of 
such bonded warehouses; (5) entry of distilled spirits therein; 
(6) withdrawal of distilled spirits therefrom; (7) transfers of dis- 
tilled spirits to or from one or more of such class« af bonded 
warehouses; or (8) any other matter; it being hereby ceclared to 
be the purpose of the amendment to section 51 of the act of 
August 27, 1894, made by section 407 hereof, to ¢€ 
Internal Revenue bonded warehouse as the sole type and kind of 
bonded warehouses under the internal-revenue laws for the st : 
of distilled spirits (other than alcohol) on which the tax } 
not been paid. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 87, 


to 


eS « 


stablish the 


+ 


after line 11, to 


insert: 

Sec. 411. Section 3296 of the Revised Statutes (U.S. C., 1934 ed 
title 26, sec. 1287) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3296. Whenever any person removes, or aids or abe 


has not been 


the removal of, any distilled spirits on which the tax 











paid, to a place other than the Internal Revenue bonded ware- 
house provided by law, or conceals | or aids in the concealment 
of any spirits so removed, or removes r aids or abets in tl 
removal of, any distilied spirits from ar ch warehouse author- 
ized by law, in any manner other than is provided by law, or 
conceals or aids in the concealment of any spirits so removed, he 
shall be liable to a penalty of double the tax imposec n such 
distilled spirits so removed or concealed, and shall be fined 1 
less than $200 nor more than $5,000, and imprisoned not less than 
3 months nor more than 3 years.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 2, to 
insert: 

Sec. 412. Under rules and regulations to be prescribed by t! 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, distillers may collect in locked tanks dis- 





tillates containing one-half of 1 percent or more of aldehydes ¢ 
1 percent or more of fusel oil (heads and tails) removed in t 
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course of distillation. Such distillates containing one-half of 1 
percent or more of aldehydes or more than 1 percent of fusel 
oil so collected may be removed for denaturation, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, or destroyed in the 
manner prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
under the supervision of an internal-revenue officer to be desig- 
nated by the Commissioner, and when so denatured or destroyed 
shall not be subject to the tax imposed by law upon distilled 
spirits. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 18, to 


insert: 


Sec. 413. Section 3318 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(U. 8S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, secs. 1208 and 1209), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8318. Every rectifier and wholesale liquor dealer shall 
keep daily, at his place of business covered by his special tax 
stamp, a record of distilled spirits received and disposed of by 
him, and shall render under oath correct transcripis and sum- 
maries of such records: Provided, That the Commissioner may in 
his discretion require such record to be kept at the place where 
the spirits are actually received and sent out. The records shall 
be kept and the transcripts shall be rendered in such form, and 
under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may 
prescribe. 

“The records required to be kept under the provisions of this 
section and regulations issued pursuant thereto, shall be pre- 
served for such period of time as the Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, and 
during such period shall be available during business hours for 
inspection and the taking of abstracts therefrom by the Com- 
missioner or any internal-revenue officer. 

“Every rectifier and wholesale liquor dealer who refuses or 
neglects to keep such records in the form prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or to make entries therein, or cancels, alters, 
or obliterates any entry therein (except for the purpose of correct- 
ing errors) or destroys any part of such records, or any entry 
therein, or makes any false entry therein, or hinders or obstructs 
any internal-revenue officer from inspecting such records or 


taking any abstracts therefrom, or neglects or refuses to preserve 
or produce such records as required by this act or by regulations 
issued pursuant thereto, shall pay a penalty of $100, and, on con- 
viction, shall be fined not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, and 
be imprisoned not less than 3 months nor more than 3 years. 


“Every rectifier and wholesale liquor dealer who refuses or 
neglects to render transcripts or summaries in the form required 
by the Commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than $100 for each such 
neglect or refusal.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 90, after line 10, to 
insert: 


Sec. 414. Section 62 of the act of August 27, 1894 (U. S. C., 1934 
ed., title 26, sec. 1210), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 62. No distiller who has given the required bond and who 
sells only distilled spirits of his own production at the place of 
manufacture, or at the place of storage in bond, in the original 
packages to which the tax-paid stamps are affixed, shall be re- 
quired to pay the special tax of a wholesale liquor dealer on 
account of such sales: Provided, That every distiller shall keep 
daily a record of such distilled spirits disposed of by him, and 
shall render under oath correct transcripts and summaries of such 
records. The records shall be kept and the transcripts shall be 
rendered in such form, and under such rules and regulations as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe. 

“The records required to be kept under the provisions of this 
section and regulations issued pursuant thereto, shall be preserved 
for such period of time as the Commissioner, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, and during such 
period shall at all times be available, during business hours, for 
inspection and the taking of abstracts therefrom by the Com- 
missioner or any internal-revenue officer. 

“Every distiller who refuses or neglects to keep such records in 
the form prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, or to make 
entries therein, or cancels, alters, or obliterates any entry therein 
(except for the purpose of correcting errors) or destroys any part 
of such records, or any entry therein, or makes any false entry 
therein, or hinders or obstructs any internal-revenue officer from 
inspecting such records or taking any abstracts therefrom, or 
neglects or refuses to preserve or produce such records as required 
by this act or by regulations issued pursuant thereto, shall pay a 
penalty of $100 and, on conviction, shall be fined not less than 
$100 nor more than $85,000, and be imprisoned not less than 3 
months nor more than 3 years. 

“Every distiller who refuses or neglects to render the transcripts 
or summaries in the form as required by the Commissioner of 
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Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, shall, upon conviction, be fined not more than $100 for each 
such neglect or refusal.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 5, to 
insert: 

Sec. 415. All internal-revenue laws of the United States in re- 
gard to the manufacture and taxation of, and traffic in, distilled 
spirits, wines, and malt liquors, and all penalties for violations of 
such laws, that were in force at the time the National Prohibition 
Act was enacted, shall be and continue in force, except as they 
have been repealed or amended by acts other than (1) Title II of 
the National Prohibition Act, as amended and supplemented, and 
(2) section 1 of the Liquor Law Repeal and Enforcement Act, and 
except as they may be modified by, or may be inconsistent with, 
this act. 

Sec. 416. Except as provided in section 329 of this act, nothing 
contained in this act shall be construed as restricting or limiting 
the provisions of title III of the National Prohibition Act, as 
amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 19, to 
insert: 
TITLE V 


Section 501. (a) The Federal Alcohol Administration created as 
a division in the Treasury Department by section 2 (a) of the 
Federal Alcohol Administration Act, approved August 29, 1935 
(Public, No. 401, 74th Cong.), is hereby made an independent es- 
tablishment of the Government. The office of Administrator of 
the Federal Alcohol Administration is abolished, and hereafter the 
Federal Alcohol Administration shall be composed of three mem- 
bers, appointed as provided in section 502 of this title. 

(b) All rights, privileges, powers, and duties conferred or im- 
posed upon the Administrator of the Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion are conferred and imposed upon the Federal Alcohol Admin- 
istration. All papers, records, and property of the Administrator 
and the Federal Alcohol Administration, as a division of the Treas- 
ury Department, are transferred to the Federal Alcohol Adminis- 
tration as an independent establishment of the Government. 

(c) The Federal Alcohol Administration is authorized, without 
regard to the civil-service laws, to appoint such attorneys and ex- 
perts, and, subject to the civil-service laws, to appoint such other 
officers and employees as it deems necessary to carry out its pow- 
ers and duties; and the compensation of all such attorneys, ex- 
perts, and other officers and employees shall be fixed in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. All officers and 
employees appointed by the administrator and engaged in carry- 
ing out his powers and duties shall be officers and employees of 
the Federal Alcohol Administration: Provided, That no such officer 
or employee who does not already possess a competitive classified 
civil-service status shall thereby acquire such status, except upon 
recommendation by the Federal Alcohol Administration to the 
Civil Service Commission, subject to such noncompetitive tests of 
fitness as the Commission may prescribe; and no such officer or 
employee, except attorneys and experts, may be retained in the 
Federal Alcohol Administration without appropriate civil-service 
status for a period longer than 60 days from the effective date of 
this section. 

(d) All provisions of law applicable to the Administrator shall 
be applicable in the same manner and to the same extent to the 
Federal Alcohol Administration. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 94, after line 11, to 
insert: 

Sec. 502. (a) The members of the Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Not more than two members of the 
Administration shall be members of the same political party. The 
terms of office of the members first taking office shall expire, as 
designated by the President at the time of nomination, one at the 
end of the first year, one at the end of the second year, and one at 
the end of the third year after the date of the enactment of this 
act. A successor shall have a term of office expiring 3 years from 
the date of expiration of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed, except that a person appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of such term shall be appointed for 
the remainder of such term. No person shall be eligible for ap- 
pointment or continue in office as a member if he is engaged or 
financially interested in, or is an officer or director of or employed 
by a company engaged in, the production or sale or other dis- 
tribution of alcoholic beverages or the financing thereof. Each 
member shall, for his services, receive compensation at the rate of 
$8,000 per annum, together with actual and necessary traveling 
and subsistence expenses while engaged in the performance of his 
duties as member outside the District of Columbia. 

(b) One of the members shall be designated by the President 
annually as chairman and shall be the chief executive officer of 
the Administration; one of the members shall be designated by 
the President annually as vice chairman of the Administration and 
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shall perform the functions and duties of the chairman in his 
absence or in the event of his incapacity caused by illness; and 
one of the members, who shall be a lawyer, shall be designated by 
the President as general counsel of the Administration. The Ad- 
ministration may function notwithstanding vacancies, and a ma- 
jority of the members in office shall constitute a quorum. The 
‘Administration shall meet at the call of the chairman or a ma- 
jority of its members. The Administration is authorized to adopt 
an Official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. The Administra- 
tion shall be entitled to free use of the United States mails in the 
same manner as the executive departments. 

(c) The Administration is authorized and directed to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out its 
powers and duties. 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment, on page 95, line 6, to strike out 
“$8,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$10,000”, so as to read: 


Each member shall, for his services, receive compensation at the 


rate of $10,000 per annum, together with actual and necessary | 


traveling and subsistence expenses while engaged in the perform- 
ance of his duties as member outside the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I may say that I hope the Senator from 
Utah will let that amendment to the committee amendment 
go to conference, because unless the provision for $10,000 is 
inserted the conferees might have no leeway. I hope the 
Senator will accept the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I may say that the committee, 
after considering the subject involved in the proposed amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, rejected it and insisted 
upon the amount which is placed in the bill, namely, $8,000 
per annum. However, when a member of the committee 
urges that an amendment changing the compensation go to 
conference I am tempted to permit it to do so, though I 
dislike to take such action. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the reason for my request 
is that since this particular provision is not contained in the 
House bill at all, if the bill should be passed providing for 
$8,000 there is some question whether the conferees could 
increase the amount. I suggested that the amendment now 
proposed go to conference so that the conferees may have 
the privilege of increasing the compensation fixed by the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. I shall allow the amendment to go to confer- 
ence, Mr. President, but I give notice to the Senator and 
those who are proponents of this increase that if I happen 
to be one of the conferees I shall call attention to the fact 
that the committee, after full consideration, agreed upon 
$8,000. 

Mr. CLARK. It was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Yes, Mr. President; it was unanimously agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment to the committee amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Connecticut, on page 95, line 6, is agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to offer as an amendment to the 
committee amendment on page 95, line 11, after the word 
“annually”, to insert “at the beginning of the calendar year.” 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to that, Mr. President. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, that same amendment 
should be made after the word “annually” on the same page, 
line 13. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE. And the same amendment should be made 
to the committee amendment wherever the word “annually” 
appears in connection with the appointment of the members 
of the board in this particular section. I propose to insert 
after the word “annually” the words “at the beginning of 
the calendar year.” 

Mr. KING. I suggest that the Senator, before the bill 
leaves the Senate, confer with the clerk to see that the pro- 
posed amendments to the committee amendment are placed 
in the appropriate places. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendments offered by the Senator from Georgia to the 
committee amendment on page 95 are agreed to. 
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The committee amendment as amended was agreed to, as 
follows: 

Sec. 502. (a) The members of the Federal Alcohol Administration 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Not more than two members of the Ad- 
ministration shall be members of the same political party. The 








| “ . . . : 
| terms of office of the members first taking office shall expire, as 


esignated by the President at the time of nomination, one at the 
end of the first year, one at the end of the second year, and one 
at the end of the third year after the date of the enactment of 
this act. A successor shall have a term of office expiring 3 years 
from the date of expiration of the term for which his predecessor 
was appointed, except that a person appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of such term shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term. No person shall be eligible for 
appointment or continue in office as a member if he is engaged 
or financially interested in, or is an officer or director of or em- 
ployed by a company engaged in, the production or sale or other 
distribution of alcoholic beverages or the financing thereof. Each 
member shall, for his services, receive compensation at the rate of 
$8,000 per annum, together with actual and necessary traveling 
and subsistence expenses while engaged in the performance of his 
duties as member outside the District of Columbia. 

(b) One of the members shall be designated by the President 
annually at the beginning of the calendar year as chairman and 
shall be the chief executive officer of the Administration; one of 
the members shall be designated by the President annually at the 
beginning of the calendar year as vice chairman of the Administra- 
tion and shall perform the functions and duties of the chairman 
in his absence or in the event of his incapacity caused by illness; 
and one of the members, who shall be a lawyer, shall be designated 
by the President as general counsel of the Administration. The 
Administration may function notwithstanding vacancies, and a 
majority of the members in office shall constitute a quorum. The 
Administration shall meet at the call of the chairman or a major- 
ity of its members. The Administration is authorized to adopt 
an Official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. The Adminis- 
tration shall be entitled to free use of the United States mails in 
the same manner as the executive departments. 

(c) The Administration is authorized and directed to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out its 
powers and duties. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
committee amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, after line 3, to 
insert: 

Sec. 503. (a) Sections 2 (b), 2 (c), and 2 (d) of the Federal 
Alcohol Administration Act are hereby repealed. All rules, regu- 
lations, orders, permits, and certificates, prescribed or issued by 
the Administrator and in full force and effect on the effective 
date of this section, shall continue in full force and effect until 
duly modified, superseded, or revoked. 

(b) All proceedings, hearings, investigations, or other matters 
pending before, or being carried on by, the Administrator shall 
be continued and brought to determination by the Adminis- 
tration. 

(c) No suit, action, or other proceeding lawfully commenced by 
or against any agency or officer of the United States shall abate 
by reason of the transfer of rights, privileges, powers, and duties, 
or the abolition of the office of Administrator, under the provi- 
sions of this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, after line 19, to 
insert: 

Sec. 504. The unexpended balances of appropriations available 
for salaries and expenses of the Federal Alcohol Administration, 
as a division of the Treasury Department, shall be available for 
salaries and expenses of the Federal Alcohol Administration, as 
an independent establishment of the Government, including the 
salaries and expenses of the members of the Federal Alcohol 
Administration. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 97, after line 2, to 
insert: 


Sec. 505. The third paragraph of section 5 (e) of the Federal 
Alcohol Administration Act is hereby amended to read as follow 

“In order to prevent the sale or shipment or other introduction 
of distilled spirits, wine, or malt beverages in interstate or foreign 
commerce, if bottled, packaged, or labeled in violation of the re- 
quirements of this subsection, (1) no bottler of distilled spirits, no 
producer, blender, or wholesaler of wine, or proprietor of a bonded 
wine storeroom, and no brewer or wholesaler of malt beverag: 
shall bottle, and (2) no person shall remove from customs custod: 
in bottles, for sale or any other commercial purpcese, distilled 
spirits, wine, or malt beverages, respectively, after such date 
the Administrator fixes as the earliest practicable date for th 
application of the provisions of this subsection to any class of 
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such persons (but not later than Aug. 15, 1936, in the case of 
distilled spirits, and Dec. 15, 1936, in the case of wine and malt 
beverages, and only after 30 days’ public notice), unless, upon 
application to the Administrator, he has obtained and has in his 
possession a certificate of label approval covering the distilled 
spirits, wine, or malt beverages, issued by the Administrator in 
such manner and form as he shall by regulations prescribe: Pro- 
vided, That any such bottler of distilled spirits, or producer, 
blender, or wholesaler of wine, or proprietor of a bonded wine 
storeroom, or brewer or wholesaler of malt beverages shall be 
exempt from the requirements of this subsection if, upon appli- 
cation to the Administrator, he shows to the satisfaction of the 
Administrator that the distilled spirits, wine, or malt beverages 
to be bottled by the applicant are not to be sold, or offered for 
sale, or shipped or delivered for shipment, or otherwise intro- 
duced, in interstate or foreign commerce. Officers of internal rev- 
enue are authorized and directed to withhold the release of 
distilled spirits from the bottling plant unless such certificates 
have been obtained, or unless the application of the bottler for 
exemption has been granted by the Administrator; and customs 
officers are authorized and directed to withhold the release from 
customs custody of distilled spirits, wine, and malt beverages, 
unless such certificates have been obtained. The district courts 
of the United States, the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, and the United States court for any Territory shall have juris- 
diction of suits to enjoin. annul, or suspend in whole or in part 
any final action by the tor upon any application under 
this subsection; or.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 99, to insert: 

Sec. 506. This title, except sections 502 and 505, shall take 
effect when a majority of the members of the Federal Alcohol 
Administration first appointed under the provisions of section 502 
qualify and take office. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. C1iarkK in the chair). 
That completes the committee amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, on behalf of my colleague 
[Mr. McApoo] and myself I offer an amendment, which has 
been printed, and which proposes, on page 49, between lines 
17 and 18, to insert the following—— 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator to say that the 
amendment has been printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; it has been printed, but I have a 
slight addition to it. The amendments we propose to offer, 
however, have been printed since the bill was reported on 
Tuesday last. 

Mr. KING. I have had no opportunity to examine the 
amendment in question, and if I can get a copy I shall be 
very glad to examine it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. This is one of the amendments we sub- 
mitted to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I now have the copy of the amendment that 
was furnished me by the junior Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. We furnished them to the Printing Office 
at the time the bill was reported. 

On page 49, between lines 17 and 18, we ask to insert the 
following in lieu of the internal-revenue tax rates now by law 
provided, to wit: 

On wines containing more than 14 percent and not exceeding 21 
percent of absolute alcohol, 10 cents per wine gallon; 

On wines containing more than 21 percent and not exceeding 24 
percent of absolute alcohol, 20 cents per wine gallon. 

Section 613 of the Revenue Act of 1918, as amended (U. S. C., 
Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 1300 (a) (2)), is amended in part to read as 
follows: 

I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that that is 
the formal language contained in the tax bills— 

Sec. 613. (a) Upon the following articles which are produced in 
or imported into the United States, after the date of the enactment 
of this amendatory section, or which on the day after such date are 
on any winery premises or other bonded premises or in transit 
thereto or at any customhouse, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid, in lieu of the internal-revenue taxes now imposed thereon by 
law, taxes at rates as follows, when sold or removed for consumption 
or sale: 

On each bottle or other container of champagne or sparkling 
wine, 244 cents on each one-half pint or fraction thereof. 

On each bottle or other container of artificially carbonated wine, 
114 cents on each one-half pint or fraction thereof. 

On each bottle or other container of liqueurs, cordials, or similar 
compounds, by whatever name sold or offered for sale, 
sweet wine fortified with grape brandy or containing citrus-fruit 
wine fortified with citrus-fruit brandy, 1% cents on each one-half 
pint or fraction thereof. 
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Mr. KING. I should like to make an inquiry of the Sen- 
ator. I notice in the tendered amendment the following 
language: 

Upon the following articles which are produced in or imported 
into the United States. 

Does not that deal with revenue, and would it not be 
properly presentable, if presentable at all, before the Finance 
Committee in a revenue bill rather than in a bill of this 
character? 

Mr. JOHNSON. What does the Senator call the pending 
bill? 

Mr. KING. It is a codification of existing laws. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; but it is a bill dealing with the tax- 
ing power and levying rates of taxation, so I think the 
point would not lie that an amendment of this sort must 
be presented in the House. 

Mr. KING. The bill deals with administrative measures, 
not with the taxing power at all. It is an administrative 
rather than a revenue measure. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The bill, however, fixes rates and deals 
with taxation, and, inasmuch as it comes to us here in that 
form, it may be amended. It comes from the House with 
rates of taxation fixed. The Senate has not hesitated for 
an instant to change those rates when it thought it ought to 
do so. It has done so in one of the important parts that 
we shall reach in a few moments, and the point that we are 
dealing with a revenue measure, which ought to originate in 
the House—which I imagine is the point of the Senator from 
Utah—is wholly inapplicable under those circumstances. 

Mr. KING. If I may make another inquiry, has the 
Senator examined the treaty or the trade agreement recently 
entered into between France and the United States to deter- 
mine whether or not his amendment in any manner con- 
travenes it? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It does not. That is one of the things 
which ought to interest all of us. The reciprocal-trade 
agreement reduces the import tax or duty—the tariff, if you 
desire to call it so—one-half upon sparkling wines and upon 
champagnes. We touch only the internal-revenue duty 
which deals with our wines, by reducing the tax or the 
internal revenue one-half, as well. It would not seem inap- 
propriate if by a reciprocal-trade agreement we have reduced 
the tariff rate by one-half, that we be permitted to reduce 
the internal-revenue tax by one-half, as well. 

The proposed amendment contains two separate matters. 
The first is in the provision referring to wines of 14 percent 
and not exceeding 21 percent of alcohol, and the second in 
the provision referring to wines containing 21 percent and 
not exceeding 24 percent of absolute alcohol. The amend- 
ment provides the rates which have been fixed by the House 
in a bill which has passed the House, and which rests at 
present in the files of the Senate. In House bill No. 191, 
rates were fixed upon light wines and upon sweet wines. In 
the Senate bill, as I understand, the rates were fixed as 
the Senate committee saw fit upon light wines, and the sweet 
wines were not touched, but were left as in the existing law 
which was passed long ago. 

We seek by the amendment, sir, to take care of the sweet 
wines with the alcoholic content that has been indicated, and 
to take care of those sweet wines with the rates the House 
in a separate measure, House bill 191, has fixed, the Senate 
bill not touching the subject matter at all, but relying upon 
the old law, which fixed entirely different rates. 

That is all this amendment is, Mr. President, and I cannot 
for the life of me understand why the Treasury Department 
or those who are endeavoring to secure the passage of this 
bill will not accept the amendments that are presented here 
as affecting the rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from California. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not feel, in the light of the 
action taken by the committee, which, as I recall, with re- 
spect to these rates, was unanimous, that I should accept the 
amendment. There is one amendment which, if it were dis- 
associated from the others, I would accept. I refer to the 
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amendment representing a modification of the action. of the 
Senate committee with respect to sweet wines, reducing the 
rate from 20 cents to 15 cents. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I say to the Senator that question 
arises in another amendment which we will reach later. 

Mr. KING. I understand that. 

Mr. President, I do not accept these amendments. They 
would materially reduce the revenue, and we are trying now 
to obtain revenues in order to meet the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. So I shall ask that the amendment now pending 
be rejected and the action of the committee confirmed. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, does my distinguished col- 
league from Utah [Mr. Krnc] mean that he will accept the 
amendment to reduce the 20-cent rate to 15 cents on sweet 
wines as embodied in this amendment? 

Mr. KING. Of course, I do not want to bargain with the 
Senator at all. 

Mr. McADOO. No; I am just asking if that was the Sen- 
ator’s proposal? 

Mr. KING. If the other amendments were not pressed, 
I think I would be willing to accept the amendment re- 
ducing the rate from 20 cents to 15 cents, and let it go to 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from California to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURPHY. I desire at this time to call up an amend- 
ment which is lying on the table and ask that the clerk 
read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
the Senators from California have pending another amend- 
ment to the committee amendment which was passed over 
temporarily. It would seem that the orderly procedure 
would be to consider that amendment next. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to taking up that amend- 
ment for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the committee amendment, 
on page 48, at the beginning of line 12, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “on bonded winery premises.” 

Mr. KING. That amendment may go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from California 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING,OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment, offered by the Senators from California to the 
committee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the committee amendment, on 
page 48, line 14, after the words “Revised Statutes”, it is 
proposed to insert “26 U.S. C. A., section 1398 (f).” 

Mr. KING. That, as I understand it, is merely a citation. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is purely a citation. 

Mr. KING. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. These are formal amendments, to which 
I think there can be no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment to the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The next amendment relates to the in- 
crease of the tax as recommended by the committee from 
10 to 20 cents and has to do, as my recollection is, with 
brandies and fortifying wines. On page 69, lines 11 and 12, 
we find stricken out before the word “cents” the figures 
“10” and the figures “20” inserted by the Senate committee. 
We ask that that amendment of the Senate committee in- 
creasing the tax from 10 to 20 cents be rejected. Has the 
Senator from Utah any objection to that? 

Mr. KING. Yes, indeed, I have. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thought the Senator was going to con- 
sent to it. 

Mr. KING. I wish to call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that it would diminish the revenues perhaps by 
from six hundred thousand to a million dollars or more. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. No; if the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. KING. Of course I will; but my information comes 
from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If one figures the revenues upon the abil- 
ity of somebody to pay a certain sum which was agreed upon 
at some time in the past, and then computes the future 
earnings that might be made under the Treasury’s estimate 
that was intended to fulfill some other requirements that are 
not stated at the present time, he might reach the conclu- 
sion that the Treasury’s figures were accurate in that regard; 
but unless we deal with all those preliminary suppositions— 
unless, indeed, we accept the figures that are thus given upon 
the undisclosed matters that are here presented and that the 
Treasury has not discussed—then, of course, we reach a dif- 
ferent conclusion and the figures are quite inaccurate. That, 
I am sure, will be apparent to the Senator from Utah and 
other Senators who listen to me. So let us not deal with the 
Statistics that are thus presented by the Treasury Depurt- 
ment. Here is a tax that is proposed to be increased upon 
a specific part of the liquor that is dealt with by this bill, 
when there has always been a proportionate relation between 
this fortifying liquor and the wines generally. So that there 
cannot be, so far as I am able to discern, a single reason why 
there should be this increase that has been reported by the 
Senate committee. 

The Senator suggested a little while ago that the tax be 
fixed at 15 cents and that the amendment go to conference. 
I would have no objection to that course if the Senator sug- 
gests it, and then, as between the two rates, the conferees 
can determine what is appropriate. 

Mr. KING. I will accept that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the Senator has accepted 
that amendment that, instead of a tax of 20 cents fixed on 
page 69 in line 12, 15 cents be inserted, and that the amend- 
ment may go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The LEeGIsLaTIVE CLERK. In the committee amendment on 
page 69, line 12, before the word “cents”, it is proposed to 
Strike out “20” and insert “15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment to the amendment is agreed to; and, without ob- 
jection, the committee amendment, as amended, is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the next proposition that 
we come to is found at the end of section 331, page 71. The 
amendmen: has been submitted and has been printed, and 
I assume that it is in the hands of the distinguished gen- 
tleman who represents the United States Treasury. 

Mr. KING. What is the amendment? I do not have it 
before me, I will say. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The amendment reads as follows, if it 
is not immediately accessible to our friends. At the end of 
section 331, page 71, add the following: 

(e) That under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary, there shall be abated or refunded to the extent such 
exceeded the fortifying tax herein provided all such taxes paid 
upon grape brandy or wine spirits used in the fortifiction of wine 
held by the producer thereof upon the day this act takes effect 


and intended for sale or for use in the manufacture or production 
of any article intended for sale. 


This amendment assumes the tax on fortifying spirits 
used in the manufacture of sweet wines reduced from 20 to 
10 cents as by the House provided in House bill 191. This 
tax should be extended to the taxes paid upon wines in bond 
or which are stipulated to be paid by bond or lien upon the 
wines, 

Unless this provision supplements the reduction of taxes, 
the wines in bond having paid the tax are at a disadvantage 
with those thereafter produced, which have not paid the tax 
in market sales. I think that ought to be obvious. 

In this respect attention is called to the provisions of 
House bill 9185, as reported to the Senate, page 50, lines 
10 to 15, inclusive, reading as follows—-this is part of the 
Senate bill— 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, subject to regulations 


prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to remit, 
refund, and pay back all distilled spirits tax on such liqueurs, 
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cordials, and simflar compounds paid by rectifiers or assessed prior 
to the date of the enactment of the Liquor Tax Administration 
Act. 

That is the provision of the law which has now been 
written into the bill. If there is any justification for this 
provision under the law, broadly refunding all internal- 
revenue taxes paid upon distilled spirits used in liqueurs, cor- 
dials, and similar compounds, there certainly is much more 
justification for the proposed provision, less broad, supporting 
the particular refund reftrred to in the amendment. It is 
not “playing the game”, it seems to me, with impartiality 
where in the one instance a refund is granted and in the 
other instance is denied. Accordingly I hope the amend- 
ment will be accepted. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the committee is unwilling to 
accept the tendered amendment which calls for a refund 
of a difference of 10 cents a gallon on brandy used in the 
fortification of wines now held by the producer. 

The manufacturer of brandy must pay a tax of $2 per 
gallon. The committee has been generous in permitting to go 
to conference an amendment reducing the tax on brandy used 
to fortify wines to 15 cents per gallon, so that brandy for 
which other consumers have to pay $2 a gallon can be ob- 
tained at 15 cents a gallon for fortification purposes. Some 
have insisted that brandy for fortification ought to pay the 
same price as if acquired for beverage purposes instead of for 
fortification purposes. The wines, fortified by brandy, are 
used for beverage purposes. The Treasury has been gener- 
ous, it seems to me, in approving a tax of 20 percent upon 
brandy so used to fortify wines, and the committee now 
consents, in order to take the matter to conference, to a 
reduction of the tax to 15 cents when used for fortification 
of wines. 

Of course, if the rate is not reduced this part of the 
amendment becomes immaterial, but it has been reduced. 
Even so, there remain objections to the proposed refund. 
The Treasury believes that the provision is wholly imprac- 
tical from an administrative standpoint. Their efforts to 
enforce analagous measures have proven them absolutely 
impractical and ineffective since it has been impossible 
from the records in the Treasury to determine the proper 
amount of such refund. 

The wines now held by the producers may have contained 
anywhere from 1 to 13 percent of natural alcohol and may 
have had from 3 to 20 percent of brandy added. Many of 
the fortified wines subsequently have been blended with 
other wines. It is now impossible to tell how much brandy 
they contain because of these admixtures. For instance, as 
used in cordials, it would be impossible to tell how much 
was used for cordials and how much for sweet wines, how 
much was left only as wines and how much was left rather as 
cordials. It is now impossible to tell how much brandy the 
cordials or sweet wines now contain or did contain when 
consumed. Moreover, some of the brandy was assessed at 
the present rate of 20 cents per gallon and some at the rate 
of 10 cents per gallon, which rate was in effect prior to 
January 1934. No estimate was given to the committee of 
the amount which would be involved in such refund, because, 
for the reasons just given, it was impossible to determine the 
computation. 

Mr. President, the amendment is unsound and improper, 
and is resisted by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from California. [Put- 
ting the question.] The “noes” seem to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I do not want to call a 
quorum to interfere with the progress of the bill. Will not 
the Senator take the amendment to conference? 

Mr. KING. So many concessions have been made here and 
in the committee that Iam unwilling to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well. Before announcement is made 
of the result of the vote I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
is suggested. The clerk will call the roll 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland 
Ashurst Couzens 
Austin Davis 
Bachman Dickinson 
Bailey Dieterich 
Barkley Donahey 
Benson Fletcher 
Bilbo Frazier 
Black George 
Bone Gerry 
Borah Gibson 
Brown Glass 
Bulkley Guffey 
Bulow Hale 
Burke Harrison 
Byrd Hastings 
Capper Hatch 
Hayden 
Johnson 


La Follette 
Lewis 
Logan 
Lonergan 
Long 
McAdoo 
McGill 
McKellar 
McNary 
Maloney 
Metcalf 
Moore 
Murphy 
Murray 
Neely 
Norris 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 
Pittman 


Reynolds 
Robinson 
Russell 
Schwellenbach 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Smith 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Truman 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Van Nuys 
Wagner 
Walsh 
Wheeler 


Caraway White 


Chavez 
Clark Keyes Pope 
Connally King Radcliffe 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wish to make plain, 
please, what the amendment provides. It calls for a refund 
upon which the House has acted by its bill, which I presume 
is buried in the committee by virtue of the fact that the bill 
now before us takes its place; but the bill was passed unani- 
mously in the House. The bill provides for certain kinds of 
refunds; and we insist, since it provides for refunds in the 
fashion that it does, that those refunds should be extended 
to the wines as well as to other liqueurs that are provided 
for in the bill. 

I again call the attention of the Senate to the fact that in 
this bill there is a provision respecting refunds: 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, subject to regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to remit, 
refund, and pay back all distilled-spirits tax on such liqueurs, 
cordials, and similar compounds paid by rectifiers or assessed prior 
to the date of the enactment of the Liquor Tax Administration Act. 

I am not complaining of that particular refund provision, 
but I say that if we play the game fairly to all we will not 
only make these refunds applicable to the liqueurs of which 
the Senate has been tender in its refunds, but we will make 
these refunds applicable to wines, too. I cannot see any 
reason on the face of the earth why that should not be done. 
It has been done in the past. It has been done in the bill 
which passed the House. It simply was eliminated and 
omitted in respect to wines in the bill coming before the 
Senate. 

So I ask that the amendment be adopted. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to state that, so far as 
I am advised, this provision was not considered by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House. It was brought to the 
floor of the House just before the bill was passed. I am 
assured by the Treasury. Department that they have never 
had an opportunity to consider it, and can only anticipate its 
effect by reason of some experiences of a cognate or analogous 
character. Those experiences have demonstrated that the 
provision is absolutely unworkable. 

The Senate and the House have been generous with the 
wine makers in preparing the bill before us. The Senate has 
been generous in dealing with the wine makers, and has 
granted concessicns which the committee declined to grant. 
This particular provision was considered by the committee, 
and was unanimously rejected by the subcommittee and by 
the Finance Committee. 

I may say—and I am repeating what I said a few minutes 
ago, before a quorum was called for—that under the law the 
manufacturers and producers of brandy must pay a tax of $2 
per gallon. Under the law which we are passing, and which 
I may say is, in effect, those who use brandy for the fortifica- 
tion of their wines, their sweet wines, their highly alcoholized 
wines, pay a tax of only 20 cents per gallon on brandy on 
which, if it were used for beverage purposes, they would be 
compelled to pay a tax of $2 per gallon. We have therefore 
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permitted them to use the brandy for fortification and pay a 
tax of only 20 cents per gallon, and we have given them 18 
months within which to make the payment. We have ex- 
tended the period from 1 year to 18 months. We have been 
more than generous. Now we are asked to grant a refund for 
sweet wines which they have sold which contain various kinds 
and degrees of brandy, and, of course, the impracticability, 
if not impossibility, of determining the quantity, the charac- 
ter, the quality, and the amount that might be refunded is 
obvious to anyone. 

This amendment requires that there shall be refunded the 
difference of 10 cents a gallon on all brandy used in the forti- 
fication of wine now held by the producer, and the amend- 
ment is retroactive as well as prospective. The Treasury 
Department believes that the provision is wholly impractica- 
ble from an administrative standpoint, since it is impossible 
from the records in the Treasury to determine the proper 
amount of such refunds. 

The wines now held by the producers may have contained 
anywhere from 1 to 13 percent of natural alcohol, and may 
have had from 3 to 20 percent of brandy added. Many of 
these fortified wines have subsequently been blended with 
other wines. Moreover, some of the brandy was assessed at 
the rate of 20 cents per gallon, and some at the rate of 
10 cents per gallon, which was in effect prior to January 12, 
1934. Obviously, no estimate whatever was given to the 
committee of the amount which would be involved in such 
refunds; and, because of the reasons stated, the amount is 
impossible of computation. 

I insist that the amendment is highly improper, and I 
hope the Senate will support the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senators from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JoHnson and Mr. McApoo]. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] By the sound, the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. KING. I call for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am not entirely clear 
that all the amendments which I thought were formal in 
character were accepted. One of the amendments is, on 
page 48, line 12, to strike out ‘‘on bonded winery premises.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thought it had been. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I accepted that one. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Probably the one which had not been 
acted upon is as follows: On page 70, line 5, after the words 
“wines are”, insert the words “destroyed or.” 

Mr. KING. That may go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Califor- 
nia offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 70, line 5, after the 
words “wines are”, it is proposed to insert the words “de- 
stroyed or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On page 82, lines 17, 23, and 24, after 
the words “distilled spirits”, where they occur in each in- 
stance, I move to insert the words “and wines.” 

Mr. KING. That may go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Califor- 
nia offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cnier CLERK. On page 82, in the committee amend- 
ment heretofore agreed to, lines 17, 23, and 24, after the 
words “distilled spirits”, it is proposed to insert the words 
“and wines.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the committee amendment was agreed to will be 
reconsidered. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from California to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And on page 83, line 6, after the words 
“distilled spirits”, I move to insert the words “and wines.” 

Mr. KING. That is the same thing. That may go to 
conference 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Califor- 
nia offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 83, line 6, in the committee 
amendment heretofore agrced to, after the words “distilled 
spirits”, it is proposed to insert the words “and wines.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the committee amendment was agreed to will be 
reconsidered. The questicn is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from California to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I think I now come to 
the last of the amendments I have to present. On behalf 
of my colleague [Mr. McApoo] and myself, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: At the proper place in the bill, insert 
the following as section 506: 

Sec. 506. The second proviso of subdivision (e) of section 5 of 
the Federal Alcohol Administration Act is amended to read as 
follows: “Provided further, That nothing herein nor any decision, 
ruling, regulation, or other action of any department of the Govy- 
ernment or official thereof shall deny the right of any person to 
use wholly or in part the wine names or brands Port, Sherry, 
Burgundy, Sauterne, Haut Sauterne, Rhine (Hock), Moselle, Chi- 
anti, Chablis, Champagne, Tokay, Malaga, Madeira, Marsala, 
Claret, Vermouth, Barbera, Cabernet, St. Julien, Riesling, Zin- 
fandel, Medoc, or Cognac, or any other geographic name of foreign 
origin, upon any of the foregoing produced in the United States 
if of the same type and the use of such name or brand is quali- 
fied by the name of the State or other locality in the United 
States in which the product is produced, and, in the case of the 
use of such name or brand on any label or in any advertisement, 
if such qualification is as conspicuous as such name or brand: 
Provided further, That nothing in this section shall be held in 
any wise to affect or abridge any of the powers granted the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administration by an act of Congress entitled the 
‘Federal Alcohol Administration Act’, approved August 29, 1935, 
to provide standards of identity, quality, labeling, or other regu- 
lations save as herein expressly provided as to said names or 
brands.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pope in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoN]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment, which was rejected unanimously both in the subcom- 
mittee and in the full Committee on Finance. 

The amendment should be designated as an amendment to 
authorize the pirating of brands and processes. While the 
amendment is not so bad as it was when it was originally 
presented in the subcommittee, under the terms of the 
amendment there would be absolutely nothing on the face 
of the earth to prohibit—and it forbids the Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration from prohibiting—any manufacturer 
of wine in California or any other State of the Union from 
pirating such a brand as Moet and Chandon, or Cliquot, or 
any other well-known brand of champagne or other wine 
which has a definite place among wine users throughout the 
world. 

In addition to that, the particular purpose of the amend- 
ment is to keep the Federal Alcohol Control Administration 
from putting into effect a ruling which is to go into effect 
within the next morth or two in order to protect the tradi- 
tional process for the manufacture of champagne. 

It seems that a process has been developed recently in 
California for making so-called champagne in bulk, in large 
tanks, which is not at all the champagne recognized by wine 
lovers and the wine trade throughout the world, which is a 
particular, well-defined, well-recognized process. 

The Federal Alcohol Control Administration is about to put 
into effect a ruling which will permit the sale of this pseudo- 
champagne, but will permit the sale only on condition that 
it be labeled “Sparkling wine, champagne type”, which it is. 
The purpose of the pending amendment is to prohibit the 
Federal Alcohol Control Administration from putting into 
effect a ruling which, after an exhaustive investigation, they 
have found to be necessary and desirable for the protection 
of the purchasers of wine throughout the country. 

I myself do not profess to be an authority on the sub- 
ject. I do not know whether or not champagne produced 
by the bulk method is as good as champagne made by the 
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old traditional method. It is a question of fact, which 
neither the Senate committee nor the Senate itself is in a 
position to try on its merits, and I submit that the matter 
should be left to the Federal Alcohol Control Administration, 
which is particularly constituted for the very purpose of de- 
ciding such questions of fact as are here involved. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I think, historically, my 
friend the Senator from Missouri is a little inaccurate, but 
I do not wonder at that, because all of us become more or 
less inaccurate toward the end of a session, and particularly 
inaccurate historically. 

The process of making champagne to which he refers was 
not patented and was not conceived in the State of Cali- 
fornia at all. It is a French process, and I do not know of 
any reason on earth, even if there were another mode of 
making champagne, why we should be so tender of cham- 
pagne that comes from abroad that we would not permit 
any particular mode to be adopted in our own country for 
our own people. 

It is not a question of pirating upon some other brand 
which some particular firm may have conceived in the past. 
It is provided in the amendment specifically—and this has 
been the fact during all the years that champagne has been 
made in other places than abroad—that all of the cham- 
pagne that is bottled shall be so designated as to indicate 
exactly what it is. For instance, if made in Missouri, it is 
‘Missouri champagne”; and if made in California, it is “Cal- 
ifornia champagne”, stated so upon the label itself and 
stated so that any individual may understand and may know 
exactly what it is. 

On what conceivable theory is it to be said that a process 
which exists in France today shall be the only process by 
which champagne may be made, or that anybody in this 
country shall be forbidden making champagne as he sees fit, 
so long as he does not deceive, and so long as he designates 
it in such fashion that those who buy may understand just 
exactly what it is? I cannot fathom it. 

Perhaps it may be because I am not particularly fond of 
champagne, and perhaps it may be because I do not drink it 
with great frequency because of its cost, but whatever may 
be the reason why we should be forbidden either to drink 
champagne that is manufactured in Missouri or in California 
because France may manufacture its champagne in a differ- 
ent fashion, passes my comprehension entirely. 

As for the particular wines which are designated here, 
such as port, sherry, burgundy, and the like, it is an ab- 
surdity to say that we shall not be permitted to designate 
as manufactured at a particular place geographically a wine 
with a generic name. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I gladly yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure the Senator does not know of 
any suggestion by the Federal Alcohol Control Administra- 
tion, or anyone else in a position of authority, that it should 
not be permissible to put out port labeled “California port”, 
or sherry labeled “California sherry”, or any other wine of 
that sort so labeled. The whole controversy revolves around 
the question whether the producers shall be able to put out 
the new process champagne and label it “champagne” or be 
compelled to label it “Sparkling wine, champagne type.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I think the Senator is in 
error again, because the first differences arose over the wines 
with which we are most familiar, not champagne. Subse- 
quently, perhaps, differences arose regarding champagnes. 
But, so far as we are concerned, when we are legislating for 
our country, what difference does it make whether a pro- 
ducer in some State shall manufacture a champagne by a 
specific process of his own or a process which he may have 
purchased in France, or which he may have obtained in some 
other fashion? ‘The law books are full of cases where pirat- 
ing upon trade names is prevented, and the books are loaded 
down with cases deciding against misrepresentation. That, 
of course, may be prevented under any circumstances, but 
where there is neither pirating nor deceit nor any misrep- 
resentation we cannot prevent, and we should not prevent, 
the manufacture of champagne by anyone as he sees fit to 
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manufacture it. I might not like his kind of champagne, 
and someone else might not like it; but what of it? We have 
a right to deal in it, provided there is no deceit, misrepre- 
sentation, or fraud. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is there any reason why some producers 
in California could not bring over from France those who 
have engaged in making champagne for years and years and 
have them make champagne in California by their process, 
or in any other way? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; there is no reason in the world why 
we should not bring such persons to this country if we want 
to bring them here, but there is equally no reason in the 


| world why we should not progress with a particular industry 


of that sort in any fashion we wish. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The point is, we can call it champagne, 
because it is made by French people here in the United 
States according to the champagne process. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We have a right to call it champagne. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; but I insist, I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Florida, that we may not only call it champagne 
by virtue of the fact that it is made by a resident of France, 
or by one who intends to become a resident of the United 
States who was born in France, we may label it champagne 


| if we wish to in our territory, where it is manufactured by 


our people. 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 


from California whether he does not fear retaliation on the 
part of some other countries if we shall follow his advice 
today? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator address the query 
to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No, I will say to the Senator; with the 
policy of the “good neighbor” in effect, there never can be 
retaliation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator places quotation 
marks about that and an exclamation point after it. 
(Laughter.] 

I call the attention of the Senator from California to 
“Sun Maid raisins and “Sun Kist oranges.” Would the Sen- 
ator be willing to have Italy and southern France and Spain 
send oranges or raisins to this country marked “Sun Kist 
oranges” or “Sun Maid raisins”? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does not the Senator see that there is no 
analogy between what he states and the subject we are now 
discussing? An orange is an orange. If the analogy were 
followed at all, the Senator would say that we would try to 
prevent somebody selling oranges as oranges because our 
people sell oranges as oranges. That is just as clear as mud, 
I submit to the Senator. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it is just as clear as mud, and 
no clearer. [Laughter.] As a matter of fact, there has come 
into existence popular knowledge regarding certain wines 
with the names “port”, “burgundy”, “sherry”, and other 
names, which refer specifically to certain types made in cer- 
tain countries and coming from certain geographical loca- 
tions. 

If we are to overturn all our international relations, which 
the Senator from California intimates are so important, and 
particularly our good-neighbor policy, we are going to be 
disturbed here; and I fear that on the other side they will 
not be good neighbors, because they will be sending us prod- 
ucts which are called “Sun Maid” raisins and “Sun Kist” 
oranges, and they may even go to the typewriter field and 
send over “Remington” typewriters made abroad, and “Old 
Grand Dad”, and “Idaho” potatoes, and “Ivory Soap”, and 
“Uneeda Biscuits”, and “Chesterfield” cigarettes, and “Ford” 
automobiles. 

We have vested rights in those names. Through long 
years of experimentation, and through the sale of our prod- 
ucts under those trade names, we have come to have a 
vested right in them. I am frank to say, without having 
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any more love for the international relationship than has 
my friend from California, that I can see that there would 
be retaliation for what the amendment seeks to do. 

The Senator from California represents a wine-producing 
State. I also represent a wine-producing State. There are 
great vineyards in western New York. Wine has been pro- 
duced in New York for decades. There is no desire on the 


part of the wine makers of New York to have the pending | 


amendment adopted. I have been authorized by them to 
say that they do not want it. SoI hope the Senate will not 
write into the bill something which will lead to retaliation 
and to a disturbance of the friendly relations referred to by 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I cannot see where there 
may be any retaliation because we dare to assert our right 
to manufacture what we please in the United States, and 
to say frankly that it is manufactured in one State or an- 
other: “Champagne” is a generic term. Champagne is made 
not only in France; it is made in various other countries. 
It is made in Germany and in Spain and in Italy, as I 
understand; and we make a champagne in California. 
When we sell it, we sell it as California champagne, clearly 
and explicitly so stated on the label. 

My distinguished friend the Senator from New York asks 
whether we should like to have Sun Kist oranges sent in here 
from Italy. Yes; I say, let them come in if they pay the 
duty and if they label them conspicucusly “Italian Sun Kist 
oranges.” If we want to admit Italian Sun Maid raisins, I 
say that is all right, provided they pay the duty and the 
raisins are labeled explicitly “Italian Sun Maid raisins.” 

The fact that France has developed a certain method of 
making champagnes which she thinks is best is no reason why 
we should not develop a method of making champagne which 
we think is best. I think the French method is no better 
than our method. We have a method which we in California 


consider far superior to the French method. Not all our 
manufacturers use the same process. 


Some of them use the 
French process; but the products are labeled in every in- 
stance “California champagne”, so that the person who buys 
the bottle knows exactly what he is getting. No deception is 
practiced on the purchaser, and there is nothing piratical 
about it. We have made this wine in California for many 
years, and we have labeled it in that way; and it has gone 
into commerce; and everyone knows what it is. When the 
public buys California champagne, it buys it without a refer- 
ence to whether it was made by a French process or a Cali- 
fornia process. It buys it because the popular taste demands 
it and because it is cheaper than the imported article. 

I desire to ask Senators why should we be so tender with 
regard to champagne importation from foreign countries into 
this country? France, for instance, repudiated her debt to 
us. Why should we now turn the other cheek to France and 
say that we are not going to manufacture anything in this 
country in the way of champagne without her permission? 
That is what it comes down to in the final analysis if our 
producers are denied the right to label their product truth- 
fully unless it conforms to some foreign process. 

In that event we could not manufacture any of the vari- 
ous kinds of wines and label them with the name of the 
State in which they are produced without practically gain- 
ing the consent of some foreign country. 

I think we ought to stand on our own legs, as we have 
always done, and that our people deserve first consideration 
so long as they are not engaged in piratical practices and 
so long as they are not deceiving the public. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McADOO. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the California champagne made in 
exactly the same way that the French champagne is made? 

Mr. McADOCO. Some of it may be; but suppose it is not— 
we do not concede that the French method of making cham- 
pagne is better than the California method of making it. 
Whenever a bottle of California champagne is bought, the 
man who buys it does not say, “I should like to know whether 
you make this champagne according to the French method 
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or the German method or the Italian method.” He buys it 
because it is California champagne and because he thinks it 
is better than any other champagne and because he gets it 
for. less money. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask the Senator another ques 
tion. I should not ask him this question if he were a candi 
date for reelection this fall. 

Mr. McADOO. The Senator may ask the question upo! 
the assumption that I am a candidate for reelection this 
fall, and I will answer it. 

Mr, COPELAND. No; I think it might be embarrassing 
to the Senator. 

Mr. McADOO. Nothing my distinguished friend could say 
would be embarrassing to me. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator willing to have “Sun 
Maid” raisins sent into this country from France and from 
Italy? Is he willing to have “Sun Kist” oranges sent here 
from Spain? Is he willing to have the word go back to 
California that the distinguished Senator representing that 
State, and representing it ably, is so regardless of the brand 
of “Sun Kist” oranges from the Golden States that he is per- 
fectly willing to have that label used, no matter how many 
crates of oranges may be sent from Spain and Italy and 
other parts of the Old World? Be careful, because there 
will be an election some day. 

Mr. McADOO. I shall be absolutely regardless of caution 
or anything else in answering the question of my distin- 
guished friend from New York. 

In the first place, I should have no objections, so far as 
I am concerned, to any effort on the part of any foreign 
country which can produce Sun Kist oranges or Sun 
Maid raisins to ship its product into this country if it is 
explicitly labeled by the name of the country which pro- 
duced it, and provided, of course, it pays the lawful duties. 
We are protected by an adequate duty against any importa- 
tion of that kind anyway. Moreover, there is no country in 
the world which can produce Sun Kist oranges and Sun 
Maid raisins except California [laughter]; so we have 
nothing to fear from that source. 

All that the amendment means is that we will not permit 
the legitimate producers of port and sherry and champagne 
and other varieties of wines in this country to be deprived of 
the vested rights they have acquired over long years of 
struggle and fight to establish and sell their domestic brands 
in this country. We are not going to permit them to be de- 
prived of their business by saying that they can conduct it 
only provided they conduct it according to the processes 
which are being used in some foreign country. So long as 
we are permitted to brand our articles with the name of the 
State or the locality where they are produced, there can be, 
to my mind, no conceivable objection to it. 

We ask the Senate only to protect this great industry in 
California, which is honestly conducted, which has suffered 
through the past 15 years of a grave depression which has 
affected the prosperity of our entire citizenry. We ask only 
that Congress be fair enough to protect us in our right to 
conduct the legitimate business which we have established 
and maintained for the past 20 to 50 years, without unjust 
discrimination or restriction. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I rise to say simply that I 
am going to vote for the pending amendment, because I 
think the Senators from California are absolutely right. 
However, I do not think the French indebtedness to this 
country has a thing on earth to do with the matter, and I 
deny that France has repudiated her indebtedness to this 
country. I do not think suggestions of that sort should be 
brought into the present discussion. 

At a suitable time, when the question shall be pending, 
I desire to have something to say on the indebtedness of 
foreign governments to this country. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I wish to say just a 
few words about the amendment which the Senators from 
California have offered to the pending bill. 

As I understand the proposition, there is nothing involved 
in the controversy insofar as it relates to the question of 
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champagne that has anything to do with competition be- 
tween the French producers of champagne and the _ pro- 
ducers of champagne in the United States. Therefore, I 
think the Senate would be making a mistake if it should 
decide this question on any basis of rivalry between do- 
mestic and foreign producers of this product. 

The issue concerning champagne is between domestic pro- 
ducers of champagne in the United States, one group pro- 
ducing it by the bottle-fermentation method and another 
group now producing it by the so-called bulk-fermentation 
method, which is a faster method of fermentation. 

This controversy between the domestic producers, one using 
the old technique of fermentation and the other using the 
new method, has been before the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration. It is a technical question. The Senate has 
not sufficient information upon which to render a decision. 
We cannot determine whether or not the champagne pro- 
duced by the new bulk-fermentation method produces a prod- 
uct equal in quality and other characteristics of a chemical 
nature to that produced by the bottle-fermentation method. 
Therefore it seems perfectly reasonable that we should permit 
this intricate chemical question to be decided by an agency 
of the Government which has been created for that purpose, 
and which, as I understand, is now making a scientific inves- 
tigation following hearings which have’ been held upon this 
subject. It would be just as absurd for the Congress to at- 
tempt to pass upon an intricate rate case involving railroad 
charges as it would be for us to predetermine this question 
upon the facts which are now before us. So much for the 
question involved in the issue of champagne; but, to sum up, 
I repeat that it is not an issue between the foreign producers 
of champagne and domestic producers of champagne. It is 
an issue between domestic producers of champagne in the 
United States who use two different methods. 

So far as the importation of champagne is concerned, that 
is taken care of, presumably, by the tariff rates which have 
been imposed for the protection of domestic producers. 

Then we come to the second part of the issue involved in 
the amendment presented by the Senators from California, 
namely, as to the use of what might be termed “trade names” 
that relate to the production of wines of a certain general 
character but which have been produced for many genera- 
tions under a family name, as, for instance, Chateau y Quem. 

This name, Mr. President, does not describe a type of wine, 
but describes a type of wine produced by a particular pro- 
ducer in France. He has just as much right to have that 
trade name protected in the United States as has the manu- 
facturer of an American automobile the right to have the 
name of his car, created by himself and manufactured in the 
United States, protected when he sells it abroad. 

Under the terms of the amendment as it is now pending, 
if it is adopted and becomes law, in case any producers of 
wine who have established a trade name for their product 
have not registered it with the Patent Office in the United 
States, the trade name may be taken and used by any pro- 
ducer in this country. This will lead to retaliation which 
will extend to other products than wine, and we will be in 
danger of incurring retaliatory tactics with regard to the 
established trade names and trade marks of products gen- 
erally manufactured in the United States and exported in 
the foreign trade. So much for the trade names that are 
involved in this situation. 

It is my understanding—and if I am in error I wish to be 
corrected—that the general types of wine mentioned in the 
amendment on page 2, beginning in line 12 and extending 
down to line 16, with one or two exceptions, have never been 
denied to any American producer. All that is required is 
that in a prominent fashion they shall designate where the 
wine is produced. 

For example, if a producer of wine in California is pro- 
ducing a port he must indicate on the label that it is a Cali- 
fornia port, or if it is produced in some other wine-growing 
section of the United States, as New York, for instance—I 
am not informed whether port is produced in New York, 
but assume that it is—the domestic producer would have a 
perfect right to designate his product as port, but he would 
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have to inform the purchaser by an imprint on the label in 
a@ prominent manner that it was New York port. Therefore, 
so far as the present defined policy of the Alcohol Control 
Unit is concerned—and there is no evidence that they have 
any idea of changing it—most of these names are open to 
the use of domestic producers, provided they indicate the 
territory or section in which the wine has been produced. 

Therefore, Mr. President, while I always dislike to find 
myself in disagreement with the Senators from California, 
as one member of the committee that heard the evidence with 
regard to this amendment, I feel that I must indicate my op- 
position to it and my apprehension that, if it becomes law, 
it will result in retaliation against American-manufactured 
products when they are exported, which will cause us to rue 
the day we adopt this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from California. 

Mr. COUZENS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland La Pollette Reynolds 
Ashurst Couzens Lewis Robinson 
Austin Davis Logan Russell 
Bachman Dickinson Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Bailey Dieterich Long Sheppard 
Barkley Donahey McAdoo Shipstead 
Benson Fictcher McGill Smith 
Bilbo Frazier McKellar Steiwer 
Black George McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Bone Gerry Maloney Townsend 
Borah Gibson Metcalf Truman 
Brown Glass Moore Tydings 
Bulkley Guffey Murphy Vandenberg 
Bulow Hale Murray Van Nuys 
Burke Harrison Neely Wagner 
Byrd Hastings Norris Walsh 
Capper Hatch O’Mahoney Wheeler 
Caraway Hayden Overton White 
Chavez Johnson Pittman 

Clark Keyes Pope 

Connally King Radcliffe 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ejighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from California. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in 
doubt. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate 
and open to further amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, does the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Jounson] desire to offer any further amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I have nothing further. 

Mr. MURPHY. Then, I desire to offer the amendment 
heretofore submitted by me and now lying on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Curer CrerK. At the proper place in the bill it is 
proposed to insert the following new section: 

Sec. . (a) For the purposes of the Federal Alcohol Adminis- 
tration Act, the Food and Drugs Act, as amended, and of any 
act of Congress amendatory of or in substitution for either of said 
acts, no product shall be labeled or advertised or designated as 
neutral spirits, whisky, or gin, or any type thereof, for nonindus- 
trial use, if distilled from materials other than grain, or if the 
neutral spirits contained therein are produced from materials 
cther than grain. The term “neutral spirits” includes ethyl 


alcohol. 
(b) The fifth paragraph of section 605 of the Revenue Act of 


1918 is hereby repealed. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, this amendment seeks to 
accomplish a twofold purpose. The first is to preserve for 
the American grain farmer a market which he has enjoyed 
for 100 years. The second is, in the interest of the consumer, 
to assure honest labeling cf blended whisky. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of what material other than 
grain may whisky be manufactured? The amendment says 
that “no product shall be labeled or advertised or designated 
as neutral spirits, whisky, or gin, or any type thereof, for 
nonindustrial use, if distilled from materials other than 
grain.” What are the “other materials”? 
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Mr. MURPHY. Petroleum products, sugar, or sugarcane. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Alcohol is also made from apples and 
potatoes. Alcohol is distilled from other materials, such as 
fruit juices, for instance. 

Mr. MURPHY. That is not applicable to the question 
asked by the Senator from Idaho, which concerned whisky, 
not alcohol. His question was directed to the amendment. 
Of course, it is a fact that alcohol may be distilled from 
anything containing sugar. The amendment does not con- 
cern anything but blended whisky. It does not affect 
brandy. It does not affect rum. It is confined, as I have 
said, to those grain products which have been used for 100 
years in the manufacture of whisky. 

Mr. GUFFEY. From what is rum made? 

Mr. MURPHY. Rum is made from molasses. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. As I understood the amendment when 
read, it applies also to gin. 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; it does. That is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is not gin made from molasses? 

Mr. MURPHY. Gin is not historically a grain product. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the amendment does apply to gin, 
does it not? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; it does. 

Mr. GEORGE. The amendment would provide that gin 
may not be made unless it is made from grain. 

Mr. MURPHY. It does so provide. It carries that pro- 
vision. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Iowa yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. The making of applejack is quite an indus- 
try in New Jersey. Would the Senator’s amendment affect 
that industry? 

Mr. MURPHY. No; it would not affect it. 

Mr. MOORE. Why not? 

Mr. MURPHY. Applejack is not contemplated. Apple- 
jack is made from fruit. Applejack is a brandy, and brandy 
is not to be affected by the provisions of the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE. But it has been called “whisky”, and the 
Senator’s amendment provides that— 

No product shall be labeled or advertised or designatedas * * * 
whisky— 

And so forth. 

Mr. MURPHY. This is the first instance of that nature 
that has come to my knowledge. 

Mr. MOORE. Applejack has been called whisky, it has 
been called rum, and it has even been called worse than 
that on occasions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURPHY. There are many products variously made 
which have been called whisky in the years through which 
we have recently passed. 

Addressing myself seriously to the amendment, if I may 
be permitted, the repeal of prohibition brought about an 
increase, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, of 
nearly 13,000,000 bushels in the quantity of grain used for 
making distilled spirits. Of the approximately 43,000,000 
bushels of grain now being used in the distillation of whisky, 
gin, and alcohol for beverage purposes, it is estimated the 
market for 15,000,000 bushels would be lost to the farmer 
unless the grain-alcohol amendment shall be adopted and 
the Treasury ruling annulled. 

The advocates of the amendment do not seek to take the 
market from any commodity which has previously enjoyed 
it. It seeks only to protect that market which grain has 
previously enjoyed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Iowa yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yjield. 

Mr. CLARK. It is a fact, is it not, that so far as is 
known there has never been a single measure of domestic 
blackstrap molasses produced in the United States that was 
used for the manufacture of beverages? 

Mr. MURPHY. I should say the Senator has made a 
correct statement. 

Mr. CLARK. In other words, the great bulk of black- 
strap molasses from which alcohol is manufactured in this 
country comes from Cuba? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; from Cuba and the West Indies; 
brought here and distilled in American distilleries along the 
Atlantic seaboard and in the State of Louisiana. Those in- 
terests are reaching out today to take for themselves a market 
which the American farmers have enjoyed. Those interests 
have no concern in the matter from the standpoint of the 
sugar producer. The sugar producer will not be benefited by 
the defeat of this amendment. The sugar producer of Amer- 
ica finds his market in sugar, in a product of sugar, molasses, 
which goes upon the table, and molasses which is mixed 
with dry feed and fed to our cattle. 

The opposition to the amendment is wholly and solely the 
opposition of the big distilling interests on the eastern sea- 
board and in the State of Louisiana. I would not con- 
sciously seek to hurt, to the profit of my State, an agricultural 
interest in the State of Louisiana; but I am satisfied from all 
I have learned about the subject that there never has been 
any Louisiana product that went into the manufacture of 
whisky. We well know that the “immense sugar production” 
in the State of Pennsylvania has not gone into whisky. It is 
the blackstrap-molasses distillers who seek to capture the 
market which grain has enjoyed. 

At this time, when we are concerned with the welfare of 
farmers, when we have enacted legislation originally secking 
to curb production and, finding that unconstitutional, have 
adopted other means, the means expressed in the soil-erosion 
and domestic allotment act, at a time when we are trying 
to restore the purchasing power of the farmer, it is sought 
to take from him a market which he has continuously en- 
joyed, and it is proposed that this shall be done in violation 
of all the historical precedents relating to the manufacture 
of whisky. 

This amendment would keep whisky what whisky always 
has been. The defeat of this amendment would convert 
whisky into another substance. 

True, ethyl alcohol distilled from blackstrap molasses and 
ethyl alcohol distilled from grain admit no chemical differ- 
entiation today on the basis of the research so far con- 
ducted. There is a difference, as the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLarkK] reminds me, in flavor; and the trade 
which is engaged in these things knows well that there de- 
velops a difference in taste when the bottle containing 
whisky made of ethyl spirits distilled from blackstrap mo- 
lasses is permitted to stand in the sun. We know that there 
is that chemical effect in the case of beer. Beer bottled in 
an uncolored bottle, and permitted to stand in the sun, will 
develop what is known among consumers as a “skunky” 
taste. We know, further, that live yeast germs present in 
beer will further germinate, and affect not merely the taste, 
but the alcoholic content of the beer. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator will recall from the testimony 
before the subcommittee which had in charge the pending 
measure that it is even proposed now, and predicted as a 
possibility or a probability if this amendment is defeated, 
that alcohol will be made out of petroleum and sold on the 
market as whisky. 

Mr. MURPHY. Alcohol may be made out of petroleum 
today. Very large corporations control the process, and 
have it patented. Blackstrap molasses is not alone in- 
volved. Petroleum may be turned into alcohol. You may 
drink a form of coal oil with your whisky if you like it. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 


Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire whether the Senator pre- 
sented this amendment to the Finance Committee? 
presented to the subcommittee? 

It was presented to the Finance Com- 


Was it 
Mr. MURPHY. 
mittee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And the committee rejected the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MURPHY. The committee rejected the amendment, 
as I understand; but members of the committee have brought 
in what may be described as a minority report, signed by 
several Senators who attentively heard the case as presented 
by the proponents of the amendment. 

Mr. President, of the approximately 43,000,000 bushels of 
grain which are now being used annually in the distilling of 
whisky, gin, and alcohol for beverage purposes, it is esti- 
mated that the market for 15,000,000 bushels will be lost to 
the farmer unless the grain-alcohol amcndment is adopted 
and the Treasury ruling annulled. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is that 15,000,000 bushels per annum or 
15,000,000 bushels per decade? 

Mr. MURPHY. Fifteen million bushels per annum. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think the minority report states differ- 
ently. 

Mr. MURPHY. Iam reading from the minority report on 
page 3. : 

Mr. OVERTON. If the Senator will read further, I think 
the minority report shows that during a period of 10 years 
15,000,000 bushels of corn would be used. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator, I think, is slightly confused. 
Reading further, I read what the Senator has reference to: 


During the 10 years prior to wartime prohibition— 


It is more than halfway down on page 3—- 
an average of, roughly, 75,000,000 proof gallons of grain alcohol 
were used for beverage purposes, mostly for blended whisky and 
gin, or the equivalent, conservatively, of 15,000,000 bushels of 
grain. At least the same amount of grain is now being used for 
grain alcohol and for young whisky in whisky blends and for gin. 

Mr. OVERTON. Does not the report specifically state that 
during 10 years 15,000,000 bushels of grain were used for 
blended whisky and gin? That would be an average of 
1,500,000 bushels of corn per annum. What is the produc- 
tion of corn in the United States, may I ask? 

Mr. MURPHY. The production of corn in the United 
States last year was 2,200,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then, out of 2,200,000,000 bushels per 
annum there would be used in the manufacture of alcohol 
about 1,500,000 bushels of grain. 

Mr. MURPHY. No; reading again the report, Mr. Presi- 
dent— 

Of the approximately 43,000,000 bushels of grain which are now 
being used annually in the distilling of whisky, gin, and alcohol— 

Not 1,500,000 bushels; it is 43,000,000 bushels that are 
being used annually. The number of bushels that would 
be affected by the amendment is 15,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. OVERTON. During 10 years. 

Mr. MURPHY. It is true that that has the appearance of 
being an insignificant amount in relation to the total pro- 
duction. Most of the corn that is produced is fed. Only 6 
to 7 percent of the entire corn production goes to market. 
The amount that goes to market is the amount that fixes 
the price of the corn that is fed on the farm; and the more 
grain that goes to market, the more the price of grain is de- 
pressed; so that the farmer’s price for his corn is affected 
by the withdrawal of a market he now enjoys for that corn, 
to wit, the alcohol market. 

It will be suggested here that we ought to permit the use 
‘of blackstrap molasses in the production of this alcohol. 

Molasses prices at the seaboard are about the equivalent of 
85-cent corn in the Middle West. Corn and other grains cannot 
compete with molasses in the production of distilled spirits. At 
the present time molasses alcohol sells at 13 cents per proof gallon 
less than grain alcohol used in blended whisky. 
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There cannot be any room for doubt that grain has always 
enjoyed the market. There cannot be any room for doubt 
that if the blackstrap interests are given access to the market 
grain has enjoyed, since they are able to produce that alcohol 
much cheaper than grain producers can afford to sell their 
product for, the farmer will suffer in consequence of the 
defeat of this amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I think I am in sympathy with what the 
Senator has as his objective; but the Senator’s amendment 
reads: 

No product shall be labeled or advertised or designated as neu- 
tral spirits, whisky, or gin, or any type thereof, for nonindustrial 
use, if distilled from materials other than grain— 

And so forth. Suppose alcohol is made out of blackstrap 
molasses. Suppose it is a product which otherwise would be 
sold properly under the law; may we say that such product 
shall not have a market? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. BORAH. I am seeking information now. Suppose, 
instead of adopting this amendment, we should simply insert 
an amendment to the effect that the manufacture of alcohol 
from blackstrap molasses should not be permitted; could we 
constitutionally enact such a law as that? 

Mr. BAILEY. I think so, and I think that is in accord 
with the construction of the Pure Food and Drugs Act. 

Mr. BORAH. But whisky is whisky. It does not make 
any difference how it is made, it is whisky. 

Mr. BAILEY. But President Taft held that whisky is a 
spirit distilled from grain. Spirits distilled from molasses, 
according to his decision, are not whisky. Whisky has its 
peculiar character; and, fortunately for this discussion, that 
was established in the decision rendered by President Taft. 
That does not cut off the market for distilled spirits made 
from molasses, but it simply says that that type of spirits 
may not be sold as whisky. Ordinarily that type of spirits 
is called rum. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, this amendment is based 
upon the theory that such a product would not be whisky 
and therefore it should not be labeled whisky? I am pleased 
to have this view of the Senator, as it was not clear to me 
just how we could accomplish what we are seeking to accom- 
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Mr. BAILEY. It is not whisky according to the decision of 
President Taft, and it is not whisky according to the con- 
struction of the Pure Food and Drugs Act by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GUFFEY. The Senator from North Carolina a mo- 
ment ago referred to alcohol and whisky. I am not so sure 
he knows that the finest grade of alcohol today, C. P., is 
made from natural gas. There have been a great many 
advances in the science of distilling in the past few years. 

Mr. BAILEY. At the same time, according to the policy 
of the Government, I think alcoholic spirits made from 
petroleum could not be classified as whisky. Further, ac- 
cording to the historic conception, or, if Senators desire, the 
dictionary definition of whisky, I think, spirits made from 
molasses or petroleum could not be classified as whisky. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from North Carolina sug- 
gested that if it were made from anything but grain it 
could not be whisky. What about neutral spirits? The 
product called “neutral spirits”, as I understand, is pure 
alcohol. That is not whisky. Why could not neutral spirits 
be made from petroleum or any other product containing the 
chemical elements which will make neutral spirits? 

Mr. BAILEY. I think that may be possible, but it does 
not entitle it to be named “whisky.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. But the amendment covers something 
more than whisky. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the amendment outlaws 
alcohol, even gin, and I had very much hoped that the Sen- 
ator from Iowa would exempt gin, so that we may go on 
having a supply of gin made by the present processes. Let 
me ask the Senator from Iowa whether he will not exempt 
gin from his definition. 

Mr. MURPHY. Not at this time, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator ought to be that considerate. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, further referring to the 
question raised by the Senator from Idaho, it is stated that 
whisky is historically a grain product; therefore a similar 
product, no matter from what other material it is made, 
cannot be designated as whisky. 

In support of that the Senator from North Carolina has 
stated that President Taft so declared. A controversy raged 
for some years between the distillers of straight whisky put 
up in charred barrels for aging and for presumed purifica- 
tion after distillation, and that which was the product of con- 
tinuous distillation. ‘That discussion, after raging for a 
long time, and after it had been before two Attorneys Gen- 
eral, finally reached the White House, and President Taft 
in his decision made this statement: 

After an examination of all the evidence it seems to me over- 
whelmingly established that for a hundred years the term “whisky” 
in the trade and among the customers has included all potable 
liquors distilled from grain. 


President Taft said further in that decision: 


Neutral spirits made from molasses and reduced to a potable 
strength has sometimes been called “whisky”, but not for a suffi- 
cient length of time or under circumstances justifying the con- 
clusion that it is a proper trade name. The distillate from mo- 
lasses used for drinking has commonly been known as “rum.” 
The use of “whisky” for it— 

That is the use of “whisky” for the distillate from mo- 
lasses— 


The use of “whisky” for it is a misbranding. 


This decision of President Taft was not a hasty decision. 
It was not arrived at as harassed Senators are all too fre- 
quently compelled to arrive at decisions—hastily, and without 
complete information. There was before him a record of 
1,200 printed pages. Because of the importance of the case, 
he said: 

I have thought it necessary to read with care the entire evidence 
adduced. 

And he began the statement of his conclusions with this 
sentence: 

Whisky for more than a hundred years has been the most general 
and comprehensive term applied to liquor distilled from grain. 

There is a market which grain has historically enjoyed. 
Go out and ask the first 10 men you meet on the street what 
whisky is made from, and what will the answer be? The 
answer will be that it is made from grain. It is rye whisky; 
it is Scotch whisky; it is Bourbon. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. GUFFEY. What is Irish whisky made from? 

Mr. MURPHY. We do not make Irish whisky in this 
country. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Does the Senator know what it is made 
from? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; I have the data here. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I will tell the Senator. 

Mr. MURPHY. It is made from mash over there. 

Mr. GUFFEY. It is made from potatoes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Oh, no. It is poteen the Senator has in 
mind. Irish whisky is not made from potatoes; it is made 
from grain. 

Mr. President, this market which grain has enjoyed con- 
tinuously for a hundred years, this understanding which 
every consumer of whisky and all the trade has had, that 
whisky is the product of grain, is to be cast aside, in the face 
of the testimony of President Taft, a conclusion reached after 
an examination, as he said, of a record of 1,200 pages. We 
are asked to cast it aside in order to enrich further the 
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blackstrap-distilling interests of this country. We are asked 
to give them that market now for beverage alcohol, with 
which grain cannot compete in any measurable quantity. 
They have the market for industrial alcohol now. But they 
are not content with that. They want to reach out further 
and produce more chaos on the farms of the United States. 

If our concern is for the few industrial-alcohol refiners, the 
alcohol refiners in Louisiana and along the Atlantic seaboard, 
let us defeat the amendment which I have presented. If our 
concern is for the producers of the United States generally, 
let us adopt it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. One of the arguments that was very 
persuasive with a great many people in this country when 
they were asked to repeal the prohibition amendment was 
that it would result in a great deal of benefit to the wheat 
farmers and rye.farmers and other farmers, because their 
grain would then be used for making alcohol. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator is quite right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What brand of whisky is made out of 
wheat? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not so familiar with the making of 
whisky, apparently, as is my friend the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My 
knew anything about it. 
expert. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. I had always supposed that wheat was 
used. Perhaps I am wrong about that. 

Mr. MURPHY. I will say to the Senator that he is per- 
fectly correct; we did make to the farmers the representa- 
tion to which he has referred. I am the first Democrat to 
receive an election certificate from Iowa as United States 
Senator since 1848, and I am here because Iowa is concerned 
with a market for its products, a market shut off by the 
consideration shown the very industrial interests which today 
are opposing the pending amendment. 

When I went out among the people of Iowa in my cam- 
paign I did not argue the question of prohibition on the 
basis of personal liberty; I did not argue it on any of its 
abstract lines. I said to the people of Iowa that with the 
prohibition amendment repealed we would have a market 
for our grain which we then lacked. I pointed out wherein 
repeal was to their economic interest, at a time when corn 
was selling for 7 cents and 10 cents a bushel, when it was 
cheaper to burn it in boilers as fuel than to feed it to stock 
or to send it to market. I pointed out that this enlarged 
market would create more demand for their corn, and that 
they would be economically the beneficiaries from it. 

I am here today seeking to make good the pledge I made 
to the people of my State, seeking to enlarge their market, 
and I am opposed in my effort by those who seek to enlarge 
the market for Cuban blackstrap molasses, by those who 
want to enrich further the producers of Cuban blackstrap 
molasses and the distillers in this country. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the purpose of the amendment is not 
to further the interest of grain distilleries, but is in the 
interest of domestic agriculture and domestic products, why 
would not the Senator from Iowa propose that no product 
should be labeled or advertised or designated as neutral 
spirits, whisky, or gin if distilled from materials other than 
these domestically produced? 

Mr. MURPHY. The answer is that, so far as I have been 
able to learn, there has been no product of Louisiana dis- 
tilleries that is competing with grain. 

We buy the product of Louisiana in the ferm of molasses 
and mix it with dried food and feed it to our cattle. It com- 
mands a higher price than it would command if used in 
liquor. The objection to the suggestion offered by the Sena- 
tor is that it would be impossible for grain alcohol to compete 
with domestic alcohol from blackstrap. 

My objection is that even if Louisiana did go into black- 
strap-alcohol production it would put corn in as a competitor 


question did not indicate that I 
I am seeking information from an 
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on the basis of 35 cents a bushel, and that would mean 
starvation for us. 

I am not surprised to find the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana seeking to serve the interest of his State as he sees it. I 
think there is a confusion in his mind. I do not believe the 
sugar producers of Louisiana are concerned with this amend- 
ment. I believe the only ones interested are the distillers 
down there, who can supplement present operations with 
operations on Cuban blackstrap. 

It is characteristic of the Senator, who throughout his term 
in the Senate has on every occasion sought to serve the people 
of his State, now to seek to serve them according to the light 
given him. It has been a pleasure to sit here beside him 
through these years since we both came to the Senate, and 
in that time I have acquired a great deal of affection for the 
Senator from Louisiana. Not merely that, but I have ac- 
quired great respect for his mental qualities. I sincerely 
believe that I am not adversely affecting the interest of the 
people of his State by the amendment which I propose. 

Mr. President, the amendment has the support of the Agri- 
cultural Administration. It has that support because of its 
relation to the welfare of the farmer. It has the support of 
the Food and Drug Administration as preserving the integ- 
rity of the Pure Food and Drugs Act. It has the endorse- 
ment of the National Grange. It has the endorsement of the 
American Farm Bureau. It has the endorsement of all those 
who believe in the integrity of our food standards. It has 
the opposition alone of those whose attitude will serve the 
distilling interests which desire to bring to this country in 
greater quantities blackstrap from the West Indies to drive 
out the product of the American farmer. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment the following bills 
of the Senate: 

S.4317. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant to the city of Buffalo, N. Y., the right and privilege 
to occupy and use for sewage-disposal facilities part of the 
lands forming the pier and dikes of the Black Rock Harbor 
improvement at Buffalo, N. Y.; and 

S. 4594. An act to supplement the act of June 25, 1929 
(ch. 41, 46 Stat. L. 41), which authorized and directed the 
Attorney General to institute suit against the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. and others. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 267) for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service of the United 
States who, while in the course of their respective duties, 
suffered losses of personal property by reason of catastrophes 
of nature, disagreed to by the Senate, agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. McReyno.tps, Mr. BLoom, 
and Mr. FisH were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3483. An act to provide for rural electrification, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2982. An act for the relief of Sarah Shelton; 

H.R. 7110. An act to authorize the President to bestow the 
Navy Cross upon Brig. Gen. Robert H. Dunlap, United States 
Marine Corps, deceased; 

H. R. 8262. An act for the relief of Tom Rogers and the 
heirs of W. A. Bell, Israel Walker, Henry Shaw, Thomas 
Bailey, and Joseph Watson; 

H. R. 8287. An act to establish an assessed valuation real- 
property tax in the Virgin Islands of the United States; 

H. R. 8372. An act to authorize the acquisition of lands in 
the vicinity of Miami, Fla., as a site for a naval air station 
and to authorize the construction and installation of a naval 
air station thereon; 
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H. R. 8431. An act to provide for the establishment of the 
Fort Frederica National Monument at St. Simon Island, Ga., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8784. An act to authorize withholding compensation 
due Government personnel; 

H.R. 9995. An act to grant a renewal of patent no. 59560. 
relating to the emblem of the Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War; 

H.R. 10194. An act granting a renewal of patent no. 40029, 
relating to the badge of the Holy Name Society; 

H.R. 10267. An act to provide for adjusting the compensa- 
tion of division superintendents, assistant division superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents at large, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of car construction, chief clerks, assistant 
chief clerks, and clerks in charge of sections in Offices of 
division superintendents in the Railway Mail Service to cor- 
respond to the rates established by the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended; and 

H. R. 10934. An act to authorize the transfer of the cus- 
tomhouse at Salem, Mass., from the jurisdiction of the Treas- 
ury Department to the Department of the Interior. 

PROPOSED ADDITIONAL TAXATION 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. President, the present discussion 
reminds me of the discussions of the blackstrap question 
which took place in the other House many years ago. 

The pending amendment is an effort to secure a greater 
use for the corn products of the corn States of this country. 
I remember very well that when we were discussing what 
we called the blackstrap amendment to the tariff bill, we 
won it by a few votes in the Committee of the Whole. Then, 
when the bill was considered by the House we lost the black- 
strap amendment by a few votes. The pending amendment 
is another effort to provide a wider use for the products of 
the fertile lands of the Middle West. Therefore I believe we 
ought to give the amendment very serious consideration, and 
we should give the corn of Iowa a preference in the market 
over the blackstrap of the West Indies. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hatcnu in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I ypield. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the pending provision affect the po- 
tato growers of the West? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I do not believe much alcohol or 
whisky is made from potatoes. Starch is made from pota- 
toes. So I think the amendment would not affect the 
potato growers of the West. I may be mistaken. 

It is not my purpose to take much time, however, in dis- 
cussing the pending amendment. I desire to make a few 
observations with reference to the general tax bill which is 
now pending before the Finance Committee. 

Mr. President, the House has already passed and there is 
now pending in the Finance Committee the so-called revenue 
bill of 1936. I presume that before long, in a somewhat re- 
vised form, it will be favorably reported to us. Nevertheless, 
I have no hesitation in placing myself on record now, prior to 
our formal consideration of the measure. I shall vote against 
the bill. Iam proud to speak in opposition to it. I am speak- 
ing of the tax bill which is now before the Finance Com- 
mittee, and not the amendment which we are now consider- 
ing here for the protection of corn. What I shall say will 
only scratch the surface of the reasons why the tax bill should 
not be passed. 

Three objections to the measure stand out: 

First, its provisions, as drafted, are crude and discrimina- 
tory. 

Second, the philosophy behind it is vicious. 

Third, and most important, it is high time to stop the 
oppression of those for whom this Government exists—the 


public. 
I 


I have said that the provisions of the bill, as now drawn, 
make it a crude and discriminatory measure. Even if we 
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were to admit that additional revenue must be raised, and 
that the philosophy of the proposal is sound, we must also 
admit that we have before us a mass of language hastily 
thrown together, most of which is incomprehensible not only 
to the ordinary man but even to those who have spent their 
working lives in the study of the technicalities of tax law. 

I do not profess to understand the deep technicalities of 
tax law. If I did, I could probably cite thousands of ex- 
amples of discrimination, unfairness, and inequity. For those 
examples I beg leave to refer the Senate to the testimony of 
the more than 150 witnesses who have appeared before the 
Finance Committee and before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The record of that testimony covers nearly 2,000 
printed pages, and is replete with instance after instance of 
unfair, inequitable, and discriminatory results. 

Let me confine myself to just one category of those in- 
stances as a sample. 

I have never yet seen a Member of this body who did not 
look with horror upon favoritism to the strong and well- 
established at the expense of the weak and struggling. This 
bill is a perfect illustration of just such favoritism. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. The bill that came from the House to the 
Senate has been labeled “the Blue Bill of Woe”, and it was 
said that there was a woe in every line. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I think that is a good designation. 

Take, for example, the case of an old-established corpo- 
ration, with ample capital, and with ample reserves laid 
away for future contingencies: That corporation can distrib- 
ute all of its earnings and not suffer in the slightest. By 
the provisions of the bill it will suffer no penalty. Compet- 
ing with the older and larger corporation is a newer and 
smaller company. It went into the business with the ex- 
pectation of building up a reserve for contingencies out of 
its earnings—the wisest kind of business policy. It cannot 
compete successfully, it cannot continue in business, it can- 
not exist unless it follows that policy. If it does follow it, 
the proposed tax bill imposes heavy penalties upon it, and 
thus destroys its power to compete. If that is fair, if that 
is equity, if that is anything but the rankest discrimination, 
then for a long time we have all had strange ideas of fair 
play. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator discussing the House 
bill as it came to the Senate? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Has the Senator read the hearings be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Part of them. I have not read them 
all. I have not read them clear down to date. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator know in what form 
the Senate committee expects finally to report the bill? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Ido not. I hope I shall make sugges- 
tions here now which will be helpful in the formulation of 
the bill. 

Mr.CONNALLY. The Finance Committee had hearings on 
the bill, and we should have been glad to have had the Sena- 
tor from Iowa appear before the committee if he had helpful 
suggestions to offer. I do not remember seeing him there. 
I was wondering how the Senator can really discuss the bill 
when he does not know what it is going to be. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am discussing the general philosophy 
of the bill as it appeared in the hearings, and so forth, as 
reported in the press. That is all I know about it. I hope 
the Senator from Texas will have the bill in good shape 
before it is brought to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and I should have been very glad indeed to have had 
the Senator appear before the committee, because we had 
before us a great many persons who knew all about the 
measure. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. I do not believe there is anyone except 
Mr. Oliphant, of the Treasury Department, who knows all 
about the measure, and I do not happen to agree with Mr. 
Oliphant. 

Mr. President, the effect of the bill, if it shall be en- 
acted, will be to permit strong corporations to gobble up the 
weak business units. Assume, for example, that a corpora- 
tion today happens to have a large cash reserve, that in 
the next few years it maintains this strong cash position, 
although not adding to it because of the proposed tax law, 
and that it is the only organization in its industry, which 
does hold such a reserve at the beginning of a depression 
in business: Under such conditions, this ome corporation 
would be in a position to buy its competitors at bankruptcy 
prices. In short order, therefore, it could attain a monopo- 
listic position, and thereafter charge such prices as it liked, 
and limit its production as it saw fit. 

The development of such monopolies would be possible 
in almost every industry, for in almost every industry there 
is at least one company that would be in a position to take 
advantage of those of its competitors forced on the auction 
block by the working of this proposed tax bill. 

It does not seem to me, however, that the American pub- 
lic, when the time comes, will permit the development of 
such monopolies. They will demand some other means for 
meeting what would be termed, as it has been termed re- 
cently, “the break-down of the American business system.” 
This first possibility of meeting problems which will be 
created by this tax bill, therefore, it seems to me, is nothing 
more than a possibility. It could never be realized in fact. 
We must turn then to the second possibility if we are to 
anticipate what actually would happen. 

The second method would be to have the Government 
guarantee economic activity. By this I mean that the Gov- 
ernment would have to take control of our economic system 
to the extent necessary to assure the continuation of pro- 
duction and the continuation of employment. It might do 
this by nationalizing business, as in Russia, or it might do 
it by directing business in all its details, as in Italy or Ger- 
many. But bear in mind that it is only by one or the other 
of these systems, private or State monopolies, that a Govern- 
ment can guarantee employment and can guarantee pro- 
duction. 

That is the general basis upon which I make the charge 
that this bill will destroy the present business structure. 
At the moment I am not interested in whether this or that 
person in the Treasury would welcome such destruction. 
Neither am I interested in whether they realize that their 
proposal will have such effect. The point that interests me, 
and for the moment the only point that interests me, is to 
make it clear that the enactment of this tax measure must 
be considered as evidence that we are willing to destroy the 
American business system. 

m 


Suppose we close our eyes to the multitude of technical 
defects of the measure, still assuming that additional revenue 
must be raised, and consider for a moment the vicious phi- 
losophy behind it. 

What is the philosophy behind this bill? There is no 
mystery about that. It is not a bill for revenue only. It 
is not a measure designed to clarify and simplify our reve- 
nue statutes. I maintain that its purpose is clear, and that 
it is nothing more than a device to further regiment, further 
control, further harass American business—driving us con- 
stantly nearer a completely dictatorial regime of state 
socialism. 

The American business structure as a unit not only is 
worthy of defense but it is something of which we have rea- 
son to be proud. It has made possible the payment of the 
highest real wages in the history of mankind. It has given 
us a wider range of products that add to our comfort than 
has ever before been known. It has led the world in the 
development and perfection of processes that enable us to 
convert luxuries into necessities, 
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Of course, there have been crooks and thieves in our busi- 
ness structure, some of whom have attained positions of 
great importance; but the presence of such crooks and 
thieves has not been a distinguishing characteristic of Amer- 
ican business any more than it has been a distinguishing 
characteristic of any other broad division of the American 
economic and social system. And in defending the American 
business structure I am not defending the existence of such 
crooks and thieves. I am defending the right of American 
business to continue to produce goods for the American pub- 
lic; to continue to give employment to American labor; to 
continue to develop those processes which will make the 
luxuries of today the necessities of the American laboring 
man a few years hence. 

This tax measure, if it becomes a law and remains on 
our statute books in its present form, will do more than 
merely prevent further growth of American business. It— 
and I say this with the utmost seriousness—will destroy the 
American system of enterprise. For this bill is not designed 
to reform our tax structure, to raise revenue, or to protect 
the American workingman. It is designed to bring about a 
collapse of private ownership of business in the United 
States. 

This bill will not stand up under analysis of any of the 
reasons advanced as arguments by its sponsors. May I ask 
for what hidden, sinister purpose was this bill designed? 
Why are we asked to pass a bill carrying with it the dyna- 
mite of destruction of our corporate structures? 

We have been repeatedly told by the professors that spend- 
ing is good, while saving is bad; that the only thing to do 
with money is to get rid of it fast; that reserves for a rainy 
day are an evil; that we do not know what to do with our 
savings when we have succeeded in accumulating a few. We 
have listened to the professors—far too indulgently—but we 
have not believed them, and we never will believe them when 
they tell us that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator referring to the “brain 
trust” the Republican National Committee has recently 
employed? 

Mr. DICKINSON. No; I am referring to the “brain trust” 
the Senator from Texas defended when Dr. Wiley made 
revelations concerning it. The Senator tried to laugh him 
out of court, although, as a matter of fact, Dr. Wiley was 
telling the truth, as is now being proved. I should like to 
have the Senator from Texas read the article written by 
Mr. George N. Peek, which I have put in the Recorp today 
and which was published in last week’s Saturday Evening 
Post. It shows the socialistic tendency about which I have 
been talking here for a year or so. 

We have not believed the professors, and they know it. 
Perhaps they are now going to give up lecturing us. If that 
were to be the end of them, we should be well off. But it 
is not the end. We will not adopt the rules they have 
preached to us; so they are going to write them into the 
law and force us to live by them. We have refused to be- 
lieve that thrift is wrong, so they are proceeding to legislate 
against thrift. We have refused to believe that heedless, 
profligate spending is praiseworthy, so they are writing into 
the law of the land a rule which will ruin those American 
businesses which refuse to adopt such a course. 

The American people will not accept these professorial 
rules. They know those rules are wrong, and will not sub- 
mit to their yoke. American business can conduct itself 
honestly, intelligently, and successfully without them. It 
resents, and rightly so, the intrusion of government into 
every detail of its affairs. 

Whether or not the tax bill, if enacted, will bring in its 
wake monopolies for the strong, and bankruptcies and re- 
ceiverships for the less strong—as I predict it will—it is 
most certainly another step toward dictatorship. Such a 
regime this Nation will never accept. 
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Mr. President, I turn now to my third and most practi- 
cal, if not most important point. It is simply that this is 
no time for Congress to enact another gouging tax measure. 
I should like to discuss that question at somewhat greater 
length. 

The American taxpayer must and does look upon gov- 
ernment as one of the necessities of life. He knows full 
well that government is a necessity, just as food, clothing, 
shelter, and other goods and services are necessities. Like- 
wise, he knows that the functions of government cost money, 
just as does his daily bread, his suit of clothes, the roof 
over his head, his furniture, his car, his radio, his doctor, 
and his church. He knows that he must pay the cost of all 
of these. But, I need not point out to you, Mr. President, 
that it is characteristic of the American citizen to insist 
upon full value for all the money he spends for his neces- 
sities. 

If the corner-grocery man asks a dollar for a loaf of 
bread, none of us need inquire whether the loaf is worth 
a dollar. We know it cannot be. And we would all refuse 
to pay such an astounding and incredible price. Shall we 
not take the same attitude toward the outlay of a similarly 
astounding and incredible price for Government? Once we 
comprehend what that price is, and appreciate that it is 
astounding and incredible, shall we not insist that no gov- 
ernment is worth it? If by any chance we are willing to say 
that some government might be, shall we not still search- 
ingly inquire whether the particular government we are 
asked to pay for can conceivably be worth it? Or shall we 
meekly, silently, spinelessly hand over the price when it 
is glibly asked of us? 

I, for one, propose to insist, vigorously and even impa- 
tiently that neither the particular government we are now 
being asked to pay for, nor any other, is worth the price that 
is asked. 

Unfortunately for us all, statistics in the realm of Gov- 
ernment finance have become as incomprehensible and un- 
real as those in the realm of astronomy. None of us actu- 
ally knows what a “million” is, much less a “billion.” It is 
hard for us to understand what a monstrous thing a debt 
of $35,000,000,000 is. We cannot readily grasp the signifi- 
cance of a deficit of $6,000,000,000 for the present year. 
However, I contend that it is the duty of every thinking 
citizen to study those figures, to appreciate their import, 
to understand what really is the price of the government 
we are getting. 

When I speak here of the price of government I am 
including only the money cost. The cost in freedom, morale, 
and happiness is incalculable. But let me be purely prac- 
tical and hard-headed and take a look at the money cost 
of the service for which we are asked to pay. 

For the “advantage” of a Federal Government during the 
fiscal year 1936 we are asked to pay $10,000,000,000, that 
is, about $400 for every single family in the country. How 
many families in this country can spend $400 per year for 
food? How many can spend that much for their housing? 
How many can spend that much for clothes? How many 
can spend that much for furniture, an automobile, their 
schooling, or their church? These questions answer them- 
selves, and I say that the question whether any of them 
can spend that much for their National Government answers 
itself just as readily. No national government which any 
party can provide is worth $400 to any family in this coun- 
try, much less all of them. 

No one can deny that the cost of the best national gov- 
ernment will be substantial. But think of it—$10,000,000,- 
000, or $400 per family for this year. Can government 
possibly be worth it? 

Let us look into the figures a little deeper. During the 
fiscal year 1934, the first full year of the present admin- 
istration, it cost $7,105,000,000 to run the National Govern- 
ment. The preceding fiscal year (1933), that cost was 
$5,307,000,000. In 1 year, the total increased 33% percent. 
Contrast this with the promise we heard so much of back 
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in 1932, that the cost of government would be reduced by 
25 percent. 

The fiscal year 1935 saw no reversal of the trend. In 
that year the National Government cost us $7,375,000,000. 

The Secretary of the Treasury now tells us that during 
the fiscal year 1936 the administration will spend nearly 
$10,000,000,000. 

Finally, we already have the President’s word that in 
the fiscal year 1937 the cost of the National Government 
will be not less than $8,250,000,000. 

To venture again into the astronomical, the 4 Roosevelt 
years are to cost us the staggering total of $32,574,000,000— 
$1,200 for every family in the United States. 

Suppose we disregard relief expenditures for the moment. 
We have gotten ourselves into the vicious habit of dividing 
our Budget into two parts—one of which might be balanced 
some day and the other of which we are letting grow so 
top-heavy it will soon crush us. But suppose we take a look 
at the President’s “ordinary expenditure” budget. 

In the fiscal year 1934 the administration’s so-called “or- 
dinary expenditures” were $3,444,000,000. They had not 
even shifted into second gear then. The following year 
they stepped on the gas a bit and spent $4,306,000,000, on 
the “ordinary side.” That was a lot of fun; so this year 
they are managing to run it up to $4,776,000,000. Now, 
with 1937 just ahead, they have begun to forget their cam- 
paign promises and loosen up a little—not much; just 20 
percent or so—and will spend $5,649,000,000 on “ordinary” 
activities. 

What is the total? For “ordinary” activities for 4 Rocuse- 
velt fiscal years, $18,175,000,000—a good $700 per family. 
I ask again, Is it worth it? 

Far more significant than the total is the trend. “Ordi- 
nary” expenditures rose 25 percent in 1935 over 1934. In 
1936 they are 11 percent higher than in 1935 and 40 percent 
higher than in 1934. In 1937, we are told, they will be 20 
percent higher than in 1936, 30 percent higher than in 1935, 
and 65 percent higher than in 1934. May I ask another 
question that answers itself? Can we stand that trend any 
longer? 

Finally, we have the so-called “relief and recovery” ex- 
penditures, on the “nonbalancing” side of the Budget. 
They will aggregate over $12,000,000,000 for the 4 Roosevelt 
fiscal years, 1934 to 1937, inclusive—$500 per family in the 
United States. The $3,000,000,000-a-year average for ex- 
penditures in this category is not showing a real declining 
trend—and this despite the absorption of millions into pri- 
vate employment because of the natural improvement in 
business and_the improved circumstances of millions of 
others because of that same improvement. 

So much for expenditures. They would be very fine if the 
bills never came in. But the bills do come in, and someone 
must pay them. In most cases we do that ourselves, or 
frankly cast the expense upon those who will come along 
later. Usually we either tax or borrow. But what does this 
administration do? It taxes, heedlessly and to the limit, 
and then proceeds to borrow, also heedlessly and to the limit. 

In 1934 the American people were rendered the first bill 
for this orgy of governmental extravagance. In that year 
the President smilingly asked the Congress to impose new 
and unprecedented taxes upon the American people, and 
Congress obediently applied the lash. Revenues rose, but 
the spenders increased their pace, too; and in 1935, as if 
amused at the race, and perhaps only to give more encourage- 
ment to the spenders, the President submitted another bill 
to the people, and at his bidding Congress imposed still more 
burdensome and unconscionable taxes upon American enter- 
prise and property. And now, for the third time in 3 years, 
we have before us a Presidential demand for more money. 

In the fiscal year 1934, a total of $3,116,000,000 was ex- 
tracted from the pockets of American citizens by the tax 
collector. In 1935 under the rising rates imposed by the 
Revenue Act of 1934, that worthy was 20 percent more effi- 
cient, and managed to abstract $3,800,000,000. The drastic 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1935 helped him still more, 
and in the fiscal year 1936 it is said that he will collect 
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$4,411,000,000, or a 15-percent better job than in the previous 
year. Now it is proposed that he be given a new instrument 
of torture and oppression, the Revenue Act of 1936, to aid 
him in raising in 1937 $5,800,000,000, a 30-percent increase 
over 1936, a 50-percent increase over 1935, and practically a 
90-percent increase over 1934. 

I repeat that neither the Government we are being asked 
to pay for, nor any other, is worth the price that is asked. 
We must flatly refuse to commit ourselves to pay that price. 
We do not want what we will get for our money, so we must 
not order it. It is that refusal which I shall express when 
I vote against the tax bill. 

I have been speaking so far of the cost to the present gen- 
eration. Were that all, we might grin and bear it. But 
when we see the bill to be rendered to future generations 
piling up to an enormous total at an amazing rate, it is time 
to call a halt. As I have said, the 4 Roosevelt fiscal years 
are to cost us thirty-two and one-half billions of dollars 
If all predicted revenue is collected, the total will hardly 
exceed sixteen and one-half billions. We are therefore add- 
ing to our public debt during these 4 fatal years at least 
$16,000,000,000—for someone to collect some day from our 
children and grandchildren. Are we to let this process go 
on? Here again, we must end our encouragement to the 
spenders. Killing this bill may not stop the borrowing, but 
if we begin to say “no”, vigorously and unequivocally, perhaps 
it will dawn on some of those in power that the American 
people mean it. 

Actually, I believe, no further taxation at this time is 
necessary. If we would stop the waste and extravagance 
which today is such a dominant characteristic of the present 
administration, we would take care of our unemployed and 
meet the legitimate expenses of our Government out of the 
receipts of the present taxes. To impose taxes without mak- 
ing these needed obvious economies means that we admit ithe 
necessity of perpetuating the present system of waste and 
extravagance and graft and financial irresponsibility. 

Insofar as I am concerned, I do not think it is desirable 
to perpetuate such a system, and I refuse to vote for any 
measure which will have that effect, although I will actively 
sponsor any measure which either will make needed reforms 
in our tax system or will result in a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the legitimate costs of our Government among Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

But my own views as to whether we need additional 
revenue are of no particular importance. We are told that 
we must raise more money. If we assume that the money 
must be raised, what are the possibilities? One could list 
many. We might impose a tax of $50 on every automobile 
sold. We might impose a processing tax of 1 percent or 5 
percent or 15 percent, depending upon the amount of money 
which it is decided must be raised. Or, we might stop this 
much-too-prevalent nonsense of preaching against the 
money changers and the speculators and the gamblers, while 
at the same time protecting them, and impose a tax upon 
their parasitic profits. But were we to do that we would be 
attacking the class dear to the heart of the one who says 
that the current tax proposal is a “must” legislation. But 
that, Mr. President, is another chapter. 

There is just one further remark that I should like to 
make. Should this tax bill be enacted, and remain on the 
bocks until the next business recession starts, it will be of 
no aid at that time to repeal the act, for the damage then 
will have been done. It will have been done by having made 
it impossible for our business organizations to have accumu- 
lated the needed reserves during the period when they had 
a net income. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, returned to the Senate, in 
compliance with its request, the bill (H. R. 8940) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States”, approved July 1, 
1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, 
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OF CORPORATIONS UNDER BANKRUPTCY LAW— 
RECONSIDERATION 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, yesterday I gave notice 
that when the House returned the bill to the Senate I would 
move to reconsider the vote by which the Senate passed 
House bill 8940, to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States”, approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto. I am advised that the bill has 
been returned to the Senate. Is that true? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s information is 
correct. 

Mr. ASHURST. I now move that the vote by which the 
bill H. R. 8940 was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. I now ask that the bill be recommitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be recommitted to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, there has been some dis- 
agreement among Senators and on the part of the public 
as to the exact meaning of some of the amendments added 
by the Senate to the House bill. The able Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys] was chairman of the subcommittee 
which considered the bill; I am authorized to say that he 
joins with me in making the motion which I have made and 
he approves my action; and that, as chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, he 
desires me to give notice that the subcommittee will hold 
a hearing on this bill at the rooms of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary on Thursday morning next at 10:30 o’clock, 
at which hearing all persons who have any interest in the 
bill will have an opportunity to be heard. 

COLLECTION OF REVENUE FROM INTOXICATING LIQUORS 


The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 9185) 
to insure the collection of the revenue on intoxicating liquor, 


REORGANIZATION 


to provide for the more efficient and economical admin- 
istration and enforcement of the laws relating to the taxa- 
tion of intoxicating liquor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. OVERTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Russet in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Copeland 
Couzens 


La Follette 
Lewis 
Logan 
Lonergan 
Long 
McAdoo 
McGill 
McKellar 
McNary 
Maloney 
Metcalf 
Moore 
Murphy 
Murray 
Neely 
Norris 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 
Pittman 


Reynolds 
Robinson 
Russell 
Schwellenbach 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Smith 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Truman 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Van Nuys 
Wagner 

Walsh 
Wheeler 
White 


Adams 
Ashurst 
Austin 
Bachman 
Bailey 
Barkley 
Benson 
Bilbo 
Black 
Bone 
Borah 
Brown 
Bulkley 
Bulow 
Burke 
Byrd 
Capper 
Caraway 
Chavez 


Davis 
Dickinson 
Dieterich 
Donahey 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gerry 
Gibson 
Glass 
Guffey 
Hale 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatch 
Hayden 
Johnson 
Clark Keyes Pope 
Connally King Radcliffe 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Murpuy] to the pending bill 
was presented before the Finance Committee of the Senate 
and, after thorough consideration, was rejected. 

In the very able presentation which the Senator from Iowa 
made of his amendment, he declared that it was being pro- 
posed in the interest of agriculture, with particular reference 
to those engaged in the production of corn. The record 
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shows that two and a half billion bushels of corn are pro- 
Cuced annually in the United States. The record does not 
show how much of this corn enters into the production of 
alcohol; but there has been submitted a minority report 
which was placed on our desks this morning, and that report 
declares that— 

During the 10 years prior to wartime prohibition an average of, 
roughly, 75,000,000 proof gallons of grain alcohol were used for 
beverage purposes, mostly for blended whisky and gin. cr the 
equivalent, conservatively, of 15,000,000 bushels of grain. 

Therefore, during the 10 years prior to wartime prohibi- 
tion, when presumably more liquor was being consumed and 
used in this country than during any other period, 15,000,000 
bushels of grain were used in the production of alcohol and 
whisky. This is equivalent to an average of 1,500,000 
bushels of grain per annum out of a total production of corn 
alone of two and a half billion bushels per annum. 

Therefore, Mr. President, when I consider the monopolistic 
effect of the amendment, while it may not at all be the 
purpose of the Senator from Iowa to offer the amendment 
not in the interest of agriculture but in the interest of the 
grain distilleries of the country, I think I am justified in 
making the observation that that is its effect, because if it 
were being offered in the interest of domestic products, agri- 
cultural and others, why should it undertake to select grain 
alone as constituting a proper commodity out of which to 
manufacture alcohol, and exclude cane products, exclude 
fruit juices, exclude apples, exclude petroleum products, 
and exclude every other commodity produced in this country 
out of which alcohol may be successfully made? 

The Senator from Iowa states that historically alcohol is 
produced from grain. Well, historically, intoxicating bever- 
ages were produced from wine. If my Biblical recollection 
serves me right, I think it was upon the juice of the grape 
that Noah got drunk. 

Historically, mankind used to live in caves and in trees; 
but no one would suggest today that either the Senator 
from Iowa or myself should legislatively be driven out of 
our apartments in the Wardman Park Hotel to inhabit either 
caves or trees. [Laughter.] 

Historically, in the temperate and colder climates, man 
clothed himself in skins, and in the tropical climates, did 
not clothe himself at all. If we pursue the argument of 
the Senator from Iowa to its logical conclusion, we should 
be legislatively driven to use skins as our garments, or else 
be driven into nudist colonies. [Laughter.] 

The Senator from Iowa states that his amendment is per- 
fectly defensible because there is a difference in flavor 
between whisky made from alcohol that has been manufac- 
tured from molasses, for instance, or some other products, 
and that made from corn. Well, there is a difference in 
flavor between all kinds of intoxicating liquors. There is a 
difference in the flavor of bourbon and rye and of Scotch 
and of different kinds of wines. There is a difference in 
taste; and permit me to remind the Senator from Iowa of 
that splendid old Latin adage: 

De gustibus non est disputandum. 


The amendment cannot be defended upon the ground that 
there is a difference in flavor. Some people may prefer the 
flavor of corn alcohol or corn whisky, and some may prefer 
the flavor of some other kind of whisky. Some may prefer 
to get drunk from corn liquor, and some may prefer to get 
drunk from some other kind of liquor. The amendment can 
be defended solely upon the ground that alcohol and neutral 
spirits and gin manufactured from other commodities are 
more deleterious to health than are similar products manu- 
factured from grain. 

That, I thought, was the original contention that was 
going to be used in the presentation of the Murphy amend- 
ment. I appeared before the Senate Finance Committee in 
opposition to the amendment. I presented letters which I 
had written to the different departments of the Government 
in order to ascertain the facts. 

I have a letter from Mr. Robert L. O’Brien, Chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission, which appears on 
page 209 of the hearings. I also have a letter from Mr. W. 








Vv. Linder, Chief of the Laboratory Division of the Treasury 
Department; a letter from Mr. W. G. Campbell, Chief, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Food and Drug 
Administration of the Department of Agriculture; a letter 
from Mr. Martin H. Ittner, chairman of the Committee on 
Industrial Alcohol of the American Chemical Society, and 
other letters appearing in the record, all of them to the effect 
that modern distillation and rectification practice has at- 
tained such a high degree of refinement that the resulting 
alcohol is recovered with only extremely minute traces of 
the original congenerics, and that molasses alcohol which 
has been highly rectified or purified cannot be distinguished 
by any known chemical tests from grain alcohol which has 
been similarly rectified and purified. 

Quoting from Mr. Howe, chairman of the Industrial Al- 
cohol Committee, we find the statement: 

To those of us in the chemical industry it seems absurd to 
endeavor to define a perfectly well-known, easily identifiable, and 
definite chemical compound by the source or kind of raw ma- 
terials from which it is made. We recognize, of course, that it is 
an effort to obtain an extensive market for one particular agricul- 
tural product, but this tion seems to us unwarranted 
and unsound. 

The Senator from Iowa quotes the ruling made by Presi- 
dent Taft while he was in the White House. If the Senator 
from Iowa had quoted a decision rendered by Justice Taft 
on some constitutional question, I would have had a very 
high regard for it, but I do not think that this august body 
will consider very seriously either President Taft’s or Judge 
Taft’s view as to the commodities from which liquor should 
be manufactured. 

There is a history back of this proposed legislation. Con- 
gress enacted a law which provided that no discrimination 
should be practiced in reference to the branding and mar- 
keting of liquors. It was the Revenue Act of 1919, and it 
contained this provision: 

All distilled spirits or wines taxable under this section shall 
be subject to uniform regulations concerning the use thereof in 
the manufacture, blending, mixing, marking, branding, and the 
sale of whisky and rectified spirits, and no discrimination what- 


ever shall be made by reason of the difference in the character of 
the material from which the same may have been produced. 


Mr. President, that is the law today. It is a proper and 
a just law. There is no reason why there should be any dis- 
crimination on account of the commodity from which alcohol 
is produced, provided the alcohol so produced is as good and 
as pure as alcohol produced from other sources. 

This same amendment was offered last year by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, and it was rejected by the Congress. Follow- 
ing that an effort was made to have the Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration adopt a regulation which would 
create a monopoly of grain alcohol and exclude all other 
forms of alcohol. But, instead of that, the Secretary of 
the Treasury authorized the promulgation of a ruling which 
requires that the percentage and the name of the commodity 
shall be given with reference to alcohol and its products. 
Therefore the public is put upon notice, under the present 
law, and under the present rulings. The contents of a 
bottle, the commodity out of which the contents are made, 
and the percentage of the commodity, are, under the re- 
cently adopted regulation of the Treasury Department, to 
be indicated on the label on each bottle, and therefore the 
public can determine whether or not it is getting liquor 
that is manufactured out of grain, or gin that is manu- 
factured out of sugar or molasses, and just what kind of 
alcohol is being used. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am asking merely for information. 
Is most of the whisky made out of grain at the present time, 
or is much of it made out of alcohol produced otherwise and 
blended with something else? 

Mr. OVERTON. Frankly, I cannot give the Senator the 
information he seeks. 

Mr. WHEELER. If whisky and the various other spirits 
which are drunk so freely in the United States were made 
out of grain, it would undoubtedly help the farming industry 
in the United States to some extent would it not? 
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Mr. OVERTON. To a very limited extent, so far as grain 
is concerned. I do not know whether or not the Senator was 
present in the Chamber when I made the statement, but it is 
shown by the minority report and by the record that two and 
a half billion bushels of corn are produced annually in this 
country, and that only 1,500,000 bushels of all kinds of grain 
enter into the manufacture of beverage alcohol. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I submit there is an inconsistency in the 
statement which appears in the report, and I think there is 
no justification for saying that only a million and a half 
bushels of corn enter into the manufacture of liquor. I stated 
that for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1934, alone there was 
an increase in the use of grain, not the absolute amount of 
production but an increase in the use, of 13,000,000 bushels 
of grain in that year alone. x 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not think that makes very much 
difference. I do not think one can make the argument that 
in order to help agriculture we should take one class of agri- 
cultural commodities and make a monopoly out of it in the 
manufacture of a product and exclude any other agricultural 
commodity in the United States. 

Mr. WHEELER. We would not be excluding any other 
product, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. OVERTON. We would be excluding molasses, which 
is a product of sugarcane and also a product of beet sugar. 

Mr. WHEELER. Where is the great proportion of the 
beet sugar which goes into the making of alcohol produced at 
the present time? Does it come from Cuba and other places? 

Mr. OVERTON. A great deal of it is imported. It comes 
from our insular possessions. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator does not refer to Cuba as an 
insular possession of the United States, does he? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; I mean that it also comes from our 
insular possessions—from Puerto Rico and from Hawaii. 
Some of it also comes from the Philippine Islands and from 
Cuba, from Louisiana, and from the beet-sugar area. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is it not true that there is a depression 
among the grain farmers of the United States, and that this 
measure would provide one way by which we could be of help 
to the producers of grain? 

Mr. OVERTON. It would be one way by which we could 
hurt the sugar interests. 

Mr. WHEELER. As a matter of fact, we would not be 
hurting the sugarcane grower in the United States to any 
appreciable extent. The only people against whom we 
would be discriminating would be the Cuban sugar growers, 
who ship in the blackstrap, or whatever it is, that is used in 
the production of competing alcohol. 

Mr. OVERTON. I will say to the Senator that whenever 
we create a monopoly we benefit that concerning which we 
create the monopoly. There is no question about that. But 
the Senator is in error when he says that the only people 
who would be hurt would be the Cubans, those who reside in 
our insular possessions, and those interested in the sugar- 
cane industry in Louisiana, and the beet industry. We would 
also be injuring and putting out of business factories which 
have been established along our seaboard, along the Atlantic 
coast, and in Louisiana, which use blackstrap molasses, 
which take the sucrose content out of it and convert that 
content into alcohol. If we create a monopoly in favor of 
the grain distillers, then we destroy the business of all of 
the molasses distillers along the Atlantic coast. 

We are not asking for that. We are not proposing an 
amendment providing that alcohol'and gin may be manu- 
factured solely from molasses. We are perfectly willing that 
it shall be manufactured from grain and shall be manufac- 
tured from molasses. It ought to be manufactured from any 
commodity produced in the United States or elsewhere from 
which it can successfully be made. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I think the Senator from Louisiana did 
not mean to say that the adoption of the pending amend- 
ment would put the industrial alcohol plants on the Atlantic 
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seaboard and elsewhere out of business. If the adoption of 
my amendment would accomplish their destruction, we are 
left to wonder what market accounts for their existence. 
The truth of the matter is that the distilling interests re- 
ferred to now import a tremendous quantity of blackstrap 
molasses, as the Senator has stated. The domestic produc- 
tion of biackstrap molasses is 59,629,000 gallons. We import 
165,266,000 gallons. In addition, there are imported from 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico 39,964,000 gallons. It is all dis- 
tilled in the seaboard and other distilleries. It is sold as 
industrial alcohol. Of course, they are existing today and 
earning profits as they are thus employed, and my amend- 
ment would not disturb them in the market which they 
now enjoy. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 




























question? 
Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 
Mr. KING. I do not quite understand the attitude of the 





Senator from Iowa. Does he mean that no part of the im- 
portations of molasses is now used for the manufacture of 
whisky? 

Mr. MURPHY. That is my understanding, Mr. President. 
There is not any evidence anywhere that even a gallon of 
domestic blackstrap molasses has gone into the manufacture 
of alcohol for beverage purposes. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think the Senator is in error about that. 
He has made the statement that none of the molasses of 
Louisiana is used for that purpose. My information is to the 
contrary. My informaticn is that domestic molasses is used 
for the production of alcohol for both industrial and nonin- 
dustrial purposes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. OVERTON. 

Mr. MURPHY. I should not wish to make the statement 
that no Louisiana molasses goes into alechol. The extent of 
the statement I make is that I have not been able to find 
anywhere—and I have made diligent inquiries—that any of 
it has gone into such production. Repeated statements have 
been made to me that none of it has gone into alcohol for 
beverage purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Would it not be as just and wise and sound, 
as a national policy, to forbid the use of rayon for the manu- 
facture of clothes, and compel us all to use silk, as it would 
be to deny the use of molasses for the manufacture of a 
commodity which is just as good as that which is manufac- 
tured from grain? 

Mr. OVERTON. I think so. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
another moment? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I suggest to the Senator from Utah that 
rayon is sold as rayon. It is not sold as silk. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I get back to the original 
proposition which I advanced, that the pending amendment 
cannot be defended upon the ground that it is desired to 
favor a certain agricultural commodity exclusively and that 
all other sources of alcohol manufacture in the United States 
of America should be wiped out. The only way such a propo- 
sition can be defended would be to show that other alcohol 
is not as good as the alcohol manufactured from grain. The 
records show conclusively and abundantly, and it was so 
stated by the Senator from Iowa himself before the Senate 
Finance Committee, that alcohol manufactured from molasses 
is just as good as is alcohol manufactured from grain. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I recall that Dr. Doran, who for a num- 
ber of years was in charge of the Prohibition Division during 
prohibition days, testified that ethyl alcohol made from cane 
or from molasses could not be distinguished from alcohol 
made from grain; that they are practically identical; that 
whisky made with alcohol derived from molasses could not 
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under the present regulations. 
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be distinguished from whisky manufactured from alcohol 
made from grain. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to finish my statement. 

Mr. CLARK. I desire to refresh the Senator’s memory as 
to Dr. Doran’s statement. He said that on chemicai analysis 
there was no difference to be distinguished, but that there 
was a very material difference in flavor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not recall his statement about the 
flavor, but I know that he said that from the standpoint 
of science there is no difference whatever between alcohol 
produced from grain and alcohol produced from cane. 

It seems to me, of course, that the question which con- 
fronts us is whether Congress shall say, by adopting the 
pending amendment and limiting the production of whisky 
to alcohol produced from grain, that we shall forever pro- 
hibit any scientific research that may develop any process 
of manufacturing ethyl alcchol from any kind of vegetation 
from which it may be manufactured. That is what the 
amendment means. If the amendments shall be adopted, it 
will tie the hands of scientific investigation. It will make 
absolutely useless any research into the possibilities of pro- 
ducing alcohol from any vegetation unless it happens to be 
grain. 

If alechol produced from grain and alcohol produced from 
other vegetation are identical, it seems to me that no harm- 
ful results could be produced by making whisky from alcohol 
produced from vegetation other than grain. All my inter- 
ests would naturally be in favor of the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa. We produce in the State of Kentucky 
no liquor made from blackstrap or from any other vegeta- 
tion except grain, but I have not had a letter from a single 
farmer in my State asking me to vote for the pending 
amendment by reason of the fact that it will increase the 
market for grain. I do not know whether or not the farm- 
ers in my State know anything about it, but I am not con- 
cerned about that. 

It seems to me that we are going far afield in legislation 
when we say by an act of Congress that ethyl alcohol shall 
not be made from any kind of vegetation from which it 
may be produced in the manufacture of whisky or any other 
commodity. It seems to me that we are not justified in lim- 
iting the source from which this product may be made 
simply because we desire to give a monopoly to one par- 
ticular type of manufacture. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. It seems to me that a distinction to 
which the Senator has not called attention should be made 
between alcohol and whisky. After all, there is nothing in 
the amendment which, if it should be adopted, would pre- 
vent a continuation of scientific investigation in connection 
with the manufacture of alcohol. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not for industrial purposes. The amend- 
ment prohibits the labeling of any whisky as such, although 
it actually is whisky, unless it is produced from alcohol 
which came from grain. A commodity may not be labeled 
as gin, although it actually is gin, unless it comes from 
grain. A product may not be labeled ethyl alcohol, although 
it actually is ethyl alcohol, unless it came from grain. 

Mr. OVERTON. It is, in other words, a legislative ab- 
surdity to undertake to say that that which is is not. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I do not agree with the 
Senator in his statement about this being a legislative ab- 
surdity. It seems to me that whisky has a well-known and 
a well-defined place in the minds of the general public. 
There is corn whisky, and there is rye whisky. When I buy 
what is sold to me as rye whisky, I wish to know that I 
am getting whisky made from rye. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator has that knowledge now 
The whisky must be labeled. 
If any of it is made of sugarcane products it is so labeled, 
and the percentage that goes into it is noted on the bottle. 


Therefore, full notice is given under the present regulations. 
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Mr. WHEELER. As the Senator from Iowa has said, it 
seems to me that the amendment will have nothing to do 
with preventing the making of alcohol for industrial pur- 
poses. The manufacturers may make all the alcohol they 
desire. They may carry on all the scientific investigations 
they desire. By the amendment we are simply saying that 
when a purchaser buys a product labeled “whisky”, he shall 
receive whisky made from grain. That is all the amend- 
ment provides. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is it, Mr. President. The amend- 
ment seeks to make a monopoly of grain-made whisky. Let 
us get down to the real meat in the coconut. The trouble 
about this whole thing is not that good alcohol cannot be 
made from other products, but it is that alcohol can be 
made cheaper from certain other products. It can be made 
cheaper from molasses than from grain, and therefore grain 
distillers do not wish to enter into competition with those 
who manufacture alcohol from molasses and from other 
products. 

The amendment if adopted will increase the price not 
only of beverage alcohol but the price of medicinal alcohol. 
The pharmaceutical societies are opposed to this amendment 
and have written letters addressed to the Finance Committee 
in opposition to it. I read from the record of the hearings at 
page 48 from the testimony of Mr. Hilton, president of the 
United States Pharmaceutical Union, as follows: 

If alcohol can only be produced from grains, a condition will be 
imposed upon the sick and suffering in obtaining their necessary 
medicine, and prices will be exorbitant. 

The adoption of the amendment will mean high prices for 
liquor and whisky and also high prices for medicine. If we 
create a monopoly for this source of manufacture of alcohol, 
whisky prices are going to mount to the sky; prices of medici- 
nal alcohol are going to mount also; and it is going to impose 
not only upon those bibulously inclined, I will say to the 
Senator from Montana and the Senator from Iowa, but also, 
as Mr. Hilton says, upon the sick and suffering, the needy, 
the poor, and the distressed who require medical attention. 
We cannot defend a monopoly, and whether we say it is in 
the interest of agriculture, in the interest of corn or other 
grain, the amendment is monopolistic in character. That is 
the whole purpose of it. Its purpose is to drive out all other 
forms of production and have this one source of production. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the pending amendment not only applies to the bill now 
under consideration, the Federal Alcohol Administration 
Act, but it applies also to the Foods and Drugs Act not only 
as it now exists but as it may be amended or substituted for 
hereafter. Hereafter, no matter what act Congress may pass 
in substitution of the measure that is now under con- 
sideration or the Food and Drugs Act that has been on 
the statute books for a quarter of a century, this amendment 
would apply to any future enactment the Congress may see 
fit to substitute for or add to the law as it now exists. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, we could not do that, as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, one Congress cannot bind an- 
other, but every effort is being made here to hog-tie the 
future. Under the amendment that has been offered, if in 
the future a source should be found from which to develop 
a quality of alcohol better than has so far been known to 
man, advantage could not be taken of it to produce the 
alcohol or use it in connection with drugs. 

Mr. OVERTON. At least it would require another act 
of Congress. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I call the Senator’s attention to the excep- 
tion in the amendment embraced in the words “for nonindus- 
trial use.” Of course, this amendment does not apply to 
alcohol that is going into pharmaceutical uses. 
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Mr. OVERTON. Are not pharmaceutical uses nonindus- 
trial uses? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; and the amendment excepts them. 
So we cannot affect the price of medicines by the adoption 
of this amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. The amendment says that “no product 
shall be labeled or advertised or designated as neutral spirits”, 
and so forth, “for nonindustrial use, if distilled from mate- 
rials other than grain.” Is not alcohol used in medicine a 
“nonindustrial use”? 

Mr. MURPHY. It refers to beverage purposes. 

Mr. OVERTON. It does not say “for beverage purposes.” 
I disagree with my learned friend from Iowa. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. O’Manoney in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Murpuy]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I gave notice in the com- 
mittee that I would file minority views in favor of the 
pending amendment. I have heard the arguments here, 
one to the effect that we propose to “hog-tie the future’, 
which is clearly an impossibility; and the other to the effect 
that we are oppressing the sick and the poor and the lame 
and the halt, which cannot be sustained. I must say that 
when I heard the discussion and the testimony in the sub- 
committee no one thought of putting forward suggestions 
of that sort. 

The question revolves wholly around the point whether 
or not any distillate from a product other than grain may 
be designated as whisky, and the collateral question is 
whether or not we should permit the distillation of black- 
strap molasses, admittedly shipped in from cutlying islands, 
some our own and others independent, in competition with 
American grain, and therefore adversely to the American 
farmer. They were the considerations which moved me to 
dissent from the recommendation of the subcommittee of 
the Finance Committee in charge of this bill. I wish to 
address myself to those considerations. 

In the first place, do we have a right to permit or would 
it be proper to declare by law that alcohol distillates derived 
from materials other than grain may justly and prudently 
be permitted to be advertised and sold in our country as 
whisky? I make no pretense of technical capacity to define 
whisky, but we have certain historical standards to which 
we all may repair for our definition. No Senator here de- 
nies that every dictionary that undertakes to define whisky 
defines it as a distillate of grain. If there be a question 
about that, go to Webster’s Dictionary or the Standard Dic- 
tionary or the Century Dictionary and my statement will 
be found to be absolutely supported. I did not know that 
when I sat on the subcommittee; but when the question 
arose I went to the dictionary and I was rather surprised to 
find that the historical definition of the word “whisky” is 
“a distillate of grain.” 

Now the next evidence is this: Mr. Taft, formerly Presi- 
dent of the United States, rendered a decision, not with the 
force and effect of an adjudication but with the force and 
effect of a great lawyer and a great judge sitting in the 
Presidency of the United States with the question presented 
directly to him, What is whisky? We may give as much 
weight to a decision of that sort as we choose; we are not 
bound by it; but I submit it must have a very moving force 
with every reasonable man, and it has more force coming 
from a President who afterward became Chief Justice, and 
who, prior to being President, was a district judge and a 
circuit judge in our great judicial system, than it could have 
coming from any other man who has sat in the White House. 
It was a combination of a finding of fact and a determination 
not by a court of justice but by a great judicial mind with 
great judicial experience. 

But that is not all. The Attorney General of the United 
States has held that whisky is a distillate of grain, and 
nothing else is whisky. The Department of Agriculture, ad- 
ministering the Pure Food and Drugs Act, has consistently held 
that whisky is a distillate of grain, and nothing else is whisky. 
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t any rate, when we come to determine the essential mean- | or 1,000,000 bushels of grain, why should we neglect the 
ng of the word in the trade, and that is the thing at which | opportunity? 

ng, in the minds of men, we have a right justly The evidence is that there are about 15,000,000 bushels of 
1at when a man speaks of whisky or undertakes | grain available each year. Since the corn crop and to 
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to buy whisky he understands that he is buying a distillate | some degree, the wheat crop are not sold in the open mar- 
of grain. So the amendment is precisely in line with the | ket—my associate from Iowa [Mr. MurpHy] said 67 percent 
whole policy of the Government, and especially the Pure | of the corn is consumed on the farm—if we can provide a 
Food and Drugs Act which has been on the statute books now | market for 15,000,000 or 10,000,000 or 5,000,000 bushels of 
for 30 years. grain to be consumed in the liquor traffic, in the manufac- 

I see no injustice in the amendment; I see no straining. | ture of whisky, we should not overlook the opportunity to 
On the other hand, I see a perfect consistency with the} do so. 


general understanding of what we are to do here. We can- Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President-— 
not make an arbitrary decision. We do not propose to call The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
rayon “silk” or to call silk “rayon”, as was intimated. We | North Carolina yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 
propose to call rayon, rayon, and to call silk, silk, to call a Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

distillate of grain, whisky, and whisky, a distillate of grain. Mr. OVERTON. If the Senator will refer to the record, 
Every one of them is perfectly consistent with the ordinary | he will find it was testified that there are 2,500,000 bushels 
human understanding. of grain used anually in the manufacture of alcohol. 

I cannot bring forward that argument for gin, and I can- Mr. BAILEY. I thank my good friend. I do not profess 
not bring forward that argument for neutral spirits. I do | to know just what the statistics are. There has been dispute 
not know of what gin is made. I do not know just what | here all day about the figures, and I am sorry to say no one 
is its base. But the argument for whisky is absolute. has been able to make an authoritative statement. I have 

The other consideration is the interest of the American | pefore me the minority report in which it is said: 
farmer. I think the Congress in the years since I have been Of the approximately 43,000,000 bushels of grain which are now 
here has been struggling desperately by many devices to do | peing used annually in the distilling of whisky, gin, and alcohol 
something to place the American farmer in a better position | for beverage purposes, it is estimated the market for 15,000,000 
than that which he has occupied. I question whether we bushels will be lost to the farmer unless the grain-alcohol amend- 
have done that in the particular interest of the farmer alone. Ses ts ANNE Ane The Srey Telag, Geaenes. 

We have done it with a profound sense of the national Very well; at least that statement has been on the desks 
interest, and we are right about that. We said at the out- | of Senators all day and no one has introduced one atom 
set the cne way to meet the problems of the depression, | of evidence to deny it. 

perhaps the surest way to solve them all, would be to cor- Mr. OVERTON. If the Senator will read the complete 
rect the disparity between the price paid by the farmer and | statement he will see that the 15,000,000 covered a period of 
the price received by the farmer. We have done many | 10 years. 

things. We have enacted some 17 or 18 different acts in Mr. BAILEY. I differ with my friend on the direct inter- 
the interest cf the American farmer. Nevertheless, that | pretation of the statement, but to be perfectly fair I shall 
disparity has not been corrected. We stili have that great | read the statement: 

task, that essential cbjective ahead of us. During the 19 years prior to war-time prohibition an average 

I have brought that point forward for one purpose, and | of, roughly, 75,000,000 proof galions of grain alcohol were used 
that is to say that we are not going to secure justice for | ree Saree 
the farmer by one act or two acts or three acts or four acts. That is the average per year— 

We have to look to his interest in every law we enact. He! mostly for blended whisky or gin, or the equivalent, conservatively, 
will be saved, if saved at all, by 100 little things rather | Of 15,000,000 bushels of grain. 

than any one big thing. He will be saved at the point That is the average per year. That is the perfectly ap- 
of taxation, for example. He may be saved at the point | parent meaning of the statement. It could have been made 
of money lending, for example. He may be saved to some | more definite, but to read it intelligently we are going to 
degree at the point of soil conservation, for example. read that 15,000,000 bushels was the average per year for 10 
He is going to be saved in part by giving him his share of | years. I think we have very little trouble on the point of 
the protection that this country gives to everybody else. He | interpreting that language. 

pays the tax, but he has no benefit from the tax. | Mr. President, before I take my seat, to go back and say 

We set up recently the doctrine of a domestic tax which | just a word again, all the evidence we have is that the 
we call the A. A. A. benefits, the farmer’s tax. He ought | molasses which is shipped into this country and manufac- 
not to be made to pay his tariff rates. The benefits he | tured into spirits and sold as whisky comes from the outly- 
receives ought to be charged against his crop and his income. | ing islands or from other countries. There may be some 
So long as we charge them against his production, we have | from Louisiana. The Senator from Louisiana says there is. 
him in the position of trying to lift himself by his cwn boot | I do not think he will say there is a great deal; but th 
straps. Senator from Louisiana will agree, I think, to two things. 

Here is an incident of precisely that kind. Regret it | One is that the historic interpretation of the word “whisky” 
though we may, the United States Senate is in the position | is a grain distillate. The other is that American farmers 
at this moment of providing a law for the administration of | are always suffering from an overproduction of grain. If 
a national liquor traffic. Whether we like the traffic or not, | we can create this market out of a traffic that has no good 
if there is one small opportunity in the enactment of laws | in it that I can see save such an economic good as we may 
concerning that traffic to aid the farmer by way of selling | bring about by creating a market for the farmer, we at least 
his grain, we cannot afford to neglect it. It may be a small} to that extent shall have made some contribution to the 
contribution, but I was just saying that it is by the small | solution of the great problem of correcting the disparity be- 
contributions—here a little and there a little—that we will | tween the prices the farmer receives and the prices he pays. 

finally derive for him that parity which is the object of | We shall have taken one little step in the long series which 
the national policy. We will correct that disparity which | we must be taking as long as we live to bring about for the 
has placed him where he is by a long process of small | farmer the parity to which he is entitled; and if it is desired 
neglects and discriminations. to put the matter on the basis of protection, so long as this 

That is what caused me to be interested in this matter.| country gives protection to any other class of Americans, 
I do not care of what intoxicating liquors may be made.| as a matter of common justice it ought to give it to the 
Personally that is a matter of indifference. I take it that | American farmer. If we put him on a free-trade basis and 
is the attitude of most of us. But if we have an opportu- | put everybody else on a free-trade basis, very well. If we 
nity to sell, for the purpose of manufacture into whisky,} put him on a tariff-for-revenue basis and put everybody 
15,000,000 bushels of grain or 30,000,000 bushels of grain! else on a tariff-for-revenue basis, well and good; but there 
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is not a hope for the farmer so long as the rest of the 
country is on a protective basis and he is in competition with 
all the other farmers of the world. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator, I am sure, knows that the strong- 
est supporters of a high protective-tariff policy for many, 
many years have been the farmers. They have pointed to the 
fact that their surplus products not exported were largely 
consumed in the manufacturing and commercial centers; and 
they have urged that it was necessary for the employees in 
the manufacturing centers to find foreign markets for a part 
of their products, and that the farmers must find the markets 
for their products largely with those who were engaged in the 
manufacturing business. Therefore they have been the most 
urgent devotees of the cult of high protection that I have 
discovered since I have been in public life. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; and they have received less of it than 
any other class. They have been the victims of it for 70 years. 
If there is one market under the sun to which the American 
farmer is entitled, it is his home market. If we close the 
doors, protect the manufacturer, and open the doors to all the 
other farmers of the world to compete with the American 
farmer, it will be a thousand years before we shall solve our 
simple problem of parity. This is not a big aspect of it, but 
it is just as important as any of the others, because the whole 
big aspect consists of many small ones. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the object of this amend- 
ment primarily is to protect the American farmer, why not 
prohibit the importation of Scotch whisky made from grains, 
or Canadian whisky made from grains, or vodka made from 
potatoes, or any other alcohol that is manufactured from any 
other vegetation grown anywhere else except in the United 
States? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I am surprised by my 
friend’s question. We do not prohibit, but we certainly do 
put a tariff on all those articles. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But if the object is to protect the grain 
growers of the United States—and out of a total production 
of two and a half billion bushels of corn the amount in- 
volved would be not much more than a million bushels, even 
if this amendment were adopted and protected the farmer 
to that extent—why not prohibit the importation of any- 
thing made from foreign grain, or put so high a tariff on it 
that it could not get in? 

Mr. BAILEY. I have not implied, and the amendment 
does not imply, that we are going into the business of pro- 
hibiting anything by way of importations. I cannot see the 
analogy. The Senator suggests, by way of analogy with this 
amendment, that we prohibit the importation into the 
United States of Scotch whisky. If the Senator will give 
me the analogy, I shall be very much obliged to him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was basing my inquiry upon the Sena- 
tor’s desire to protect the American farmer from the compe- 
tition which is brought about by allowing the manufacture 
of whisky or gin or these other products from alcohol pro- 
duced from other vegetation than grain. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the American farmer does have a 
certain amount of protection in those respects, in that we 
do levy a tariff upon every one of those articles of whisky 
from abroad. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And, of course, a tariff would be levied 
upon the same product produced from any source, whether 
it was from grain or otherwise; so there is no discrimination 
there. 

Mr. BAILEY. There is no discrimination; but, at the 
same time, that does not deprive the farmer of his share 
of that protection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MURPHY. It may be observed at this point, as set- 
tling, I hope, the question of how much grain is used in the 
manufacture of alcohol, that in the year 1935—and the 
amount will be greater for 1936—a total of 33,006,619 bushels 
of corn, rye, malt, and other grains entered into the manu- 
facture of whisky. We have already protected molasses. 
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There is now a 3-cent tariff on imported molasses, except 
molasses imported from Cuba and made of sugarcane, on 
which there is a 20-percent reduction. Of the 1,140,000,000 
gallons imported from Cuba in 1934, the tariff was 0.024 
cents, which was equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 5 
percent. 

I put those facts into the Recorp merely for their bearing 
on the remarks of the Senator from Kentucky !Mr. Bark.iey |] 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, in conclusion—I am now reading from the 
report of the minority— 

The adoption of the grain-alcohol amendment will eliminate this 
conflict-— 

The conflict between the Treasury Department and the 
Department of Agriculture— 
and restore the requirements as to the labeling of blended whisky 
to those that prevailed continuously until January 18 of this year, 
when the Treasury Department regulation was promulgated. 

We are not doing a new thing. We are simply restoring 
what was. 

Further: 

The adoption of the proposed grain-alcohol amendment is urged 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation— 

And that is a federation which has reaily national repre- 
sentation— 
and the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation. Such State units 
of the Farmers’ Union as have been heard from up to the present 
are all favorable. These include the Farmers’ Union in the States 
of Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Washington, 
Oregon, and Missouri. The Distilled Spirits Institute approves the 
proposed amendment. The National Institute of Wine and Spirit 
Distributors is on record before the Treasury in 
opposition to its regulation. 

Chester C. Davis, Administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, has endorsed the amendment on behalf of that 
Administration, as being in conformity with the legislative man- 
date already binding the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
namely, to undertake all practicable measures to increase domes- 
tic utilization of agricultural products, and as being necessary to 
prevent interference with the present agricultural program through 
depriving the farmer of one of his large grain outlets. Walter G. 
Campbell, Chief of the Food and Drug Administration, has, on 
behalf of that Administration, approved the amendment so far 
as it relates to the honest labeling of whisky. The Treasury De- 
partment does not object to the amendment. It stated to the 
commiittee that the amendment would not affect the revenues and 
that in other respects the amendment involved a question of 
legislative policy. 

There is the combination of the official representation of 
the farmers of the Middle West and of America. There is 
the Department of Agriculture, through Chester Davis. 
There is the Pure Food and Drug Administration, through 
Mr. Campbell, and here is the Treasury Deparment saying 
that it does not object. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the attitude of the Treas- 
ury Department is that it is not a matter of revenue, and 
that it has no interest one way or the other. It being a mat- 
ter of policy, they express no view about it. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true; they do not touch the merits. 
They simply stand aside and say they will let us do what is 
wise. 

Mr. President, I fortify my argument with the support of 
the men who are charged with the duty directly of speaking 
to the Congress concerning the needs of the farmers of the 
United States, two of them representatives of national or- 
ganizations, and the third the head of the Agricultural 
Administration, Mr. Chester Davis. When we come to the 
question of labeling, the responsibility is Mr. Campbell’s, who 
has been the administrator of the pure food and drug law 
for a great many years. 

In the presence of the facts and the testimony, and the 
considerations which I have mentioned here, I can see no 
course other than to vote for the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have no interest in this 
matter except my interest in good legislation. I have no 


Department 


interest, direct or indirect, in the manufacture of any kind 
of distilled spirits out of any sort of vegetation from which 
they may be produced. But in order that we may under- 
stand what we are about to vote upon, I wish to make a very 
brief statement. 
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Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I regard the Senator from Kentucky as 
an authority on this subject, not that he is in any sense an 
ultimate consumer of liquor, but he comes from a State 
which produces a great quantity of liquor. 

I have here a copy of a letter dated February 10, 1936, 
addressed to Hon. WiiL1Am H. Kinc, chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Finance, signed by Dr. H.E. 
Howe, chairman, industrial alcchol committee, American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, and I regard Dr. Howe as a 
very able chemist. The letter is as follows: 

FEesrvuary 10, 1936. 

Writi1aM H. KING 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Krnc: As chairman of the industrial alcohol com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, an 
organization of approximately 1,400 technical men, I wish to have 
placed in the record the opposition of that body to the amendment 
proposed by Senator Murpny, of Iowa, to H. R. 9185. 

The proposed amendment is to a bill drawn to insure the collec- 
tion of revenue on intoxicating liquor, to provide for the more 
efficient and economical administration and enforcement of the 
laws relating to the taxation of intoxicating liquor, and for other 
purposes. The amendment undertakes to define according to its 
source a perfectly definite identifiable chemical compound, namely, 
ethyl alcohol. The American Institute of Chemical Engineers as 
such is not directly concerned with the nonindustrial use of ethyl 

1, where it is affected by the Federal Alcohol Administration 
Act, but it is convinced that it is both unsound and unwise to 
set up for this or any other purpose a definition of a chemical 
compound as something derived from a particular source in con- 
tradistinction to the established properties of the product, regard- 
less of how it is made. 

The basic purposes of the Food and Drug Act are to prevent 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded food and drugs, but there is no reference in the Food 
and Drug Act nor in the bill S. 5, now pending, to the industrial 
or nonindustrial use of distilled spirits or the beverage or non- 
beverage use of alcohol. The Food and Drug Act has to do with 
the purity and quality of the articles which it covers and not 
their use, and in the pending legislation the term “drugs” refers 
to preparations recognized 
in which ethyl alcohol as such has long been recognized, quite 
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irrespective of the source of its manufacture, being concerned | 


only with its quality and purity. 

Under the wording of the proposed amendment all other sources 
than grains themselves would be barred as a source of ethyl alco- 
hol. This would include sugars, whether derived from the cane, 
the beet, or corn; starches that might be converted into fer- 
mentable carbohydrates; various farm crops, such as the Irish 
and the sweetpotato; artichokes, which are being widely discussed 
as a source of alcohol to give variety to farm crops; and many 
agricultural wastes. Ethylene as a source would likewise be 
barred. Since alcohol is alcohol, regardless of the raw material 
from which it is made, 
difficulties and unjustifiable expense in the enforcement of such 
a plan of manufacture, and the amendment can scarcely be viewed 
as anything else than an effort to discriminate in favor of one 
small group at the expense of the others. 

We urge that action on the amendment be unfavorable. 

Very truly yours, 
H. E. Howe, 
Chairman, Industrial Alcohol Committee, 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 


In brief, the purport of the letter is that alcohol is alcohol, 
whether it comes originally from potatoes, grain, or sugar- 
cane. I wish the Senator would at least enlighten me upon 
that subject, because I regard Dr. Howe as an able chemist. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator is right about 
that. There are different sorts of alcohol. Plain alcohol is 
the parent of all the alcohol family, and going on down 
from the parent we get ethyl alcohol, which is the potable 
or consumable part of the alcohol family. Then we get butyl 
alcohol, depending upon the content. Then we get the 
methyl alcohol, and finally we get wood alcohol, and they 
are all traceable back to the parent of the whole alcohol 
family. Ethyl alcohol is the only sort of alcohol cut of which 
whisky or gin or any of these other drinkable beverages is 
manufactured. Others are used for industrial purposes and 
for scientific purposes. 

When we get ethyl alcohol, whether we get it from grain 
or from sugarcane or molasses cane or the molasses itself, or 
from any other vegetation, and subject it to scientific 
analysis, we cannot tell the difference. 
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Reference has been made to a decision of President Taft 
while he was President of the United States, when he traced 
the definition -f whisky historically, which indicated that 
two or three centuries ago they did not know how to make 
whisky out of anything but grain. They did not know how 
to extract ethyl alcohol from anything except grain; and 
because they did not know how to get alcohol from anything 
but grain two or three centuries ago, we are asked to say 
now by legislation that we cannot get it from anything else 
at this time. That is what the amendment really means, 
and although the beverage made from the alcohol covered 
by the amendment, which is indistinguishable from grain 
alcohol, is not harmful to the human system as compared 
with the beverage made from alcohol produced from grain, 
although it is indistinguishable, and although whatever dif- 
ference in flavor there may be is due to the process of 
distillation and of aging, we are asked to say by this amend- 
ment that whisky is not whisky unless it happens to be whisky 
that comes from grain. 

What about gin? I know nothing about gin except what 
I have learned about it from study, because I do not con- 
sume it. I am not interested in its consumption. I do not 
even like the odor of it. But gin is ethyl alcohol further 
distilled over what are called aromatics, which in most 
cases take the form of juniper berries, so that every bottle 
of gin that is for sale is a beverage which represents ethyl 
alcohol redistilled over aromatics, usually juniper berries. 

Under the proposed amendment we could not call it gin, 
although it is ethyl alcohol, indistinguishable from any 
other kind of ethyl alcohol. We could not take that alcohol 
and redistill it over an aromatic and call it gin. If we 
cannot call it gin, what can we call it, and what is it? 
It is the same sort of 
beverage, it is made by the same process, but we cannot call 
it gin. If we cannot call it gin, what will we call it. I do 
not know what we could call it. 

Now, let us consider whisky. What is the beverage which 
In 
Russia they make a certain type of vodka out of Irish 
potatoes. About as much alcohol can be produced from 
an Irish potato, according to its size, as out of the cubic 
space content of any vegetation. Potatoes are very high in 
alcoholic content. 

Take rum, for instance. Rum is made from a vegetation 
which in itself contains the required sugar, whereas whisky 
is made from a grain which contains a certain amount of 


| starch that has to be made into alcohol by distillation. That 


is one of the chief differences between rum and whisky. 
If we cannot call whisky that which is made from alcohol 
which is not produced from grain, what are we going to 
call it? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Call it alcohol from whatever product it 
is made. Under this ruling—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it is so branded today. It 
may not be sold unless it is so branded. 

Mr. MURPHY. If the Senator from Georgia will let me 
finish, I will suggest that it be sold frankly for what it is. 
Whisky has always been a grain product. Now it is pro- 
posed to take 20 percent of whisky and mix with it 80 per- 
cent of alcohol made from products other than grain, and 
sell the whole as whisky, thereby violating what is strictly 
a grain market, and has been a grain market for 100 years. 
Why permit the substitution in whisky of an alcohol made 
from any other product for alcohol made from grain, when 
alcohol from grain has been used, as I have said, for a 
century? 

The Senator from Kentucky says that our proposal will 
interfere with scientific progress. I have no desire to 
interfere with scientific progress, but I wish to have things 
called by their right names. The product is not whisky, as 
President Taft found, unless it is made from certain ma- 
terials. Let us call the liquor by its right name. Go and 
find some name for it, but do not take the livery of whisky 
to sell blackstrap-molasses alcohol. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I am not concerned with the historical 
cobweb surrounding the origin of whisky. I am not respon- 
sible, and I do not think Congress ought to make itself 
responsible, for perpetuating the designation of a thing for 
which centuries ago only one process of manufacture was 
known. ‘There was no other vegetation which the scientists 
of an earlier day knew from which to produce alcohol except 
grain, and it was the most convenient source of alcohol from 
which they could make a drinkable beverage. Dr. Doran, 
who holds himself to be, and I think properly so, somewhat 
of a scientist on the subject, testified that as a matter of 
fact no whisky is being made out of blackstrap molasses. 
We are legislating against an inchoate fear. We are afraid 
the time may come when from Cuba they may bring in 
blackstrap molasses and make whisky from it. Even now, 
Louisiana blackstrap molasses is not being made into whisky. 
It is more valuable to be used as food for livestock. Is that, 
however, any reason why we should deny distillers the privi- 
lege of making whisky from alcohol made from blackstrap 
molasses, which scientists cannot distinguish from alcohol 
made from grain? 

The question is whether we shall say by legislation that 
although scientists may discover some process by which 
whisky may be made in the future, it shall not be availed of, 
for whisky must be made only from alcohol distilled from 
grain. 

I am as much interested in the market for all grain as 
anyone. We produce grain in my State, and we produce ex- 
clusively whisky made from grain. However, there are raised 
every year in the United States two and one-half billion 
bushels of corn. Think of it—two and one-half billion 
bushels. Yet all the corn that goes into the manufacture of 
whisky, out of two and one-half billion bushels, is about 
30,000,000 bushels. How much more of a market for corn is 
going to be produced by prohibiting the manufacture of a 
little whisky from blackstrap molasses or from sugarcane 
down in Louisiana or in Georgia or somewhere else? 

In my State we grow what we call a sorghum cane, and 
every autumn one may see the little sorghum mill out on the 
hillside, with the steam rising from it, and a man with a 
shovel or a scoop stirring the liquid that is ground out of 
the grain over a hot fire, and producing what we call a sirup, 
made of sorghum. This sirup has alcohol in it, and the juice 
which is ground out of that cane may produce alcohol. It 
may produce ethyl alcohol just as good as may be produced 
from the grain or corn raised on the very same farm beside 
this crop of molasses cane. Are we going to deny the farmer 
who raises cane, who can produce molasses, and who can 
raise potatoes, and who grows any other form of vegetation 
besides corn, the right to have his product used for the 
distillation of alcohol from which a drinkable liquor may be 
manufactured? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that for Congress to do that 
is to fly in the face of all modern scientific investigation. It 
is closing the door to the man who desires to take advantage 
of all the activities of-agriculture and to produce what may 
be consumed from it. 

I have no interest at all in the question except as a mat- 
ter of sound legislation. If I were looking at it purely from 
the standpoint of selfishness, I should be in favor of the 
amendment, because my State is the largest producer of 
grain spirits or whisky made from grain in the United 
States, and we are a large producer of corn and of wheat 
and of rye, and grains of that sort. However, from a legis- 
lative standpoint, I cannot stultify myself by voting to deny 
every farmer who produces any sort of vegetation from 
which alcohol may be distilled the right to put his product 
on the market on terms of equality with those who produce 
grain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Murpxy]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to the fact that there is an 
amendment on page 51, line 1, which was passed over. 
The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 51, line 1, after the word 
“all”, it is proposed to strike out “intoxicating liquors” and 
to insert in lieu thereof “distilled spirits, wines, and fer- 
mented malt liquors”, so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 321. Each retail liquor dealer shall provide at his own ex- 
pense, and keep in his place of business, a record in book form, or 
shall keep all invoices of, and bills for, all distilled spirits, wines, 
and fermented malt liquors received, the quantity thereof, and 
from whom and the date when received. Such records, invoices, 
and bills shall be open to inspection during the usual business 
hours of the retailer by Government officers upon identification 
and request. Such records, invoices, and bills shall be kept for a 
period of 2 years after the time of the transactions to which they 
relate. For each willful violation of the provisions hereof the 
retailer shall be subject to a fine of $25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I now ask that the amendment I have just 
offered be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
stated. 

The CureF CLERK. At the end of the bill it is proposed to 
insert the following new section: 

Sec. 507. Section 9 of the Federal Alcohol Administration Act 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., Supp. I, title 27, sec. 209) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall affect the authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, under the customs or internal-revenue 
laws, to remit or mitigate the forfeiture, or alleged forfeiture, of 
such distilled spirits, wines, or malt beverages.” 

Mr. KING. That amendment is recommended by the 
Treasury Department, and I think it is a very proper one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am advised that the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] has an amendment which he 
left with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. I 
see neither of the Senators in the Senate Chamber at the 
moment. I am familiar with the amendment, and the com- 
mittee could not accept it. All the other amendments have 
been disposed of, and I ask for a vote on the passage of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to insure the 
collection of the revenue on distilled spirits, wines, and malt 
liquors, to provide for the more efficient and economical 
administration and enforcement of the laws relating to the 
taxation of distilled spirits, wines, and malt liquors, to amend 
the Federal Alcohol Administration Act, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


amendment will be 


NATIONAL FLOOD CONTROL 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 8455, being Calendar No. 2050, 
the flood-control bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New York. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 8455) authorizing the construction of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors for flood control, 
and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce, with an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute 

Mr. COPELAND. I suggest that two typographical errors 
be corrected, and then, perhaps, we may let the bill go over 
until the morning. 
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On page 79, at the top of the page, I move that the word 
Lambrock” be stricken out and the words “Laconia Circle” 
inserted in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. On page 93, line 20, the numerals 
should be $19,616,800, and in the next line the numerals 
should be $10,519,600. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
23, line 20, it is proposed to strike out the numerals “$19,- 
965,900” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “$19,616,- 
800’; and in line 21, to strike out the numerals ‘“$10,170,- 
500” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “$10,519,600”, 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


Reservoir system for the reduction of Ohio River floods below 
Pittsburgh: Construction of reservoirs including the completion 
of the Bluestone Reservoir now under way, which together with 
the reservoirs for Pittsburgh flood control, constitutes a compre- 
hensive plan for flood control on the main stream of the Ohio 
River and on the tributary stream below the reservoirs, as set 
forth in House Document No. 306, Seventy-fourth Congress, first 
session; estimated construction cost, $19,616,800; estimated cost of 
lands and damages, $10,519,600. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I understand it is not 
desired to proceed further with the consideration of the bill 
this evening. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF DIVISION OF RURAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have received a 
letter from Mr. Tugwell, Administrator of the Resettlement 
Administration, in relation to the work of the Division of 
Rural Rehabilitation. I ask that the letter may be inserted 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, May 18, 1936. 
Hon. Rosert M. La FOLtette, Jr., 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR LA FOLLETTE: It has been impressed upon me 
during the development of the program of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration that so much emphasis has been placed upon the 
rural and suburban resettlement activities and the land-use pro- 
gram, which are more spectacular in their nature, that there has 
not been full realization of the scope of the work being accom- 
plished by the Division of Rural Rehabilitation, although it is 
expendin,, almost half of the funds allocated to the Resettlement 
Administration for the present fiscal year. 

There has been delegated to that division the responsibility for 
performing a number of services for destitute and low-income 
farm families by loans, grants, and debt adjustments. By June 
30, including $17,000,000 authorized from funds of the rural-re- 
habilitation corporations previously granted to the States by the 
Federal Government under the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1933, there will have been expended in excess of $125,000,- 
000, of which approximately $108,000,000 will be for loans and the 
balance for grants. Almost $90,000,000 of these amounts have 
already been paid to destitute and low-income farmers. It is fur- 
ther estimated that at an administrative cost of less than 2 per- 
cent of the total indebtedness involved, debts of 30,000 farmers 
will have been adjusted with scale-downs in excess of $25,000,000, 
or 2744 percent of the original indebtedness. Through March 31, 
the date of the last available report, 17,400 cases had been ad- 
justed and scale-downs effected, totaling $16,200,000, or 27% 
percent of the original indebtedness. 

Making allowance for duplications, more than 700,000 farm fam- 
ilies will be aided through the rural-rehabilitation program this 
year as follows: 


Standard rehabilitation loans............................... 300, 000 
Emergency rehabilitation loans_....-.-...+..--.—__-_-~ —_ 30,000 
PMSPSONRCY BUOMIE noose nen a ais teen tccnwenaicisinndn yee 
Corporation clients under care..............._............-. 180, 000 
Farm-debt adjustment cases.................._._...-...... 30, 000 
Community and cooperative services_._.._-----------~-~-. 25, 000 

I ais cette ese isin cornet atacand 865, 000 


In addition, nearly 100,000 applications, involving loans of 
$35,000,000, have had to be rejected because of lack of funds. 

In your State $2,554,000 have been allotted for loans to 4,000 
farm families, and on May 12, $2,116,205 had been advanced on 
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2,672 loans. Loans are being made rapidly, and the balance will 
probably be fully paid out to needy farm families by June 10, 
with the exception of a small part committed for monthly pay- 
ments for subsistence purposes to carry some farm families through 
the harvest season. In addition, $165,000 have been allotted for 
emergency crop production loans to farmers ineligible for such 
loans from the Farm Credit Administration because they had re- 
ceived subsistence grants from the Resettlement Administration. 

As of May 12, $453,187 had been expended in your State for 20,918 
grants to 7,126 different families, and this amount will be increased 
before the end of the fiscal year. Added to this, debts of 317 
farmers, involving the original indebtedness of $1,309,911, have been 
reduced to $791,205, a scale-down of $518,706, or 39.6 percent, with 
additional adjustments by reduction in interest rates and exten- 
sions in dates of maturity, and it is anticipafed that the total ad- 
justments will be doubled by June 30. The extent of these services 
in your State is apparent when you consider that the total number 
of farms in Wisconsin is 199,877. 

In addition to the rural-rehabilitation program, which affects 
the most persons directly, the Resettlement Administration is 
carrying on in your State two other programs. One of them, the 
land-use program, returns to public ownership and develops for 
public uses agricultural lands which cannot support the farmers 
now living on them. The other, the resettlement program, affords 
opportunities for farmers from submarginal lands, for successful 
rehabilitation clients, for those who have been tenants, share- 
croppers, or dispossessed owners, and for newly married young 
people of agricultural background who are without other resources 
to settle upon good agricultural land and thus to become again 
self-supporting and independent members of their communities. 

In the State of Wisconsin the Resettlement Administration is 
purchasing 222,021 acres of submarginal land on the following 
projects. The cost of this land is estimated to be $1,496,909, and 
options on the entire amount of acreage will have been accepted by 
the end of the fiscal year. 





Total cost |, Acreage 


apt jbo be pur- 
of project dixaned 








LA-WI-2_...| Drummond__...... Sawyer and Bayfield__ $118, 485 8, 809 

LA-WI-3....| Lakewood__.___.__- ~~ Langlade, and 118, 810 8, 790 
‘orest. 

LA-WI-4....| Crandon.........._./ V mS Florence, and 105, 099 9, 850 
orest. 

LA-WI-5....| Necedah_.........| Juneau, Wood, Mon- 441, 324 94, 256 

roe, and Jackson. 

LA-WI-6_-_..| Black River______.__| Clark and Jackson___- 420, 354 39, 043 

LI-WI-8.._-- Bad River__........| Ashland and Iron_-__- 47, 564 19, 747 

LI-WI-9____-| LacCourt Oreilles__- 32, 884 16, 508 

LI-WI-11. Stockbridge___.....- 77, 431 13, 950 

LA-WI-12___| Mill Bluff Park_ 1,672 68 

LO-WI-16__ Camp McCoy-.-.--- 133, 286 11, 000 





Of these land-acquisition projects, the following are being de- 
veloped by the Resettlement Administration at this time for public 
uses. The amount of funds available for this work in your State 
is $535,252, and 1,921 relief and rehabilitation clients are at present 
employed on these projects. 











Amount of ——— 

Project no. Project money | Vorking 
available art 
sD-WI-5 | Central Wisconsin Game Necedah--....-_.-_--- $185, 952 706 
LD-WI-6 | Black River Game-__........................... 7 000 680 
LD- - a fk 3 £  RER Sse aeee , 300 15 
LD-WI-16 | Camp McOoy.......-..-..2------2---<-------- 27, 000 520 


The Resettlement Administration is planning eight rural-reset- 
tlement projects in the State of Wisconsin. It is now actively 
engaged in either purchasing land or in construction on three 
active projects to cost a total of $1,002,242. These active projects 
are being planned for 245 families and are: 





5 Total 
Total esti- 
Project no. Project County ne , | number 
mated cost | of units 
FS-WI-13___.| Drummond___--____| Taylor, Price, Sawyer, $192, 242 40 
Mayfield, and Ash- 
land. 
RR-WI-15.__| Lakewood-Crandon_} Vilas, Oneida, Lin- 470, 000 125 
coln, Price, Forest, 
Oconto, Florence, 
Langlade, and Sha- 
wano. 
RR-WI-23..-| Summit Farms.._.| Langlade... _._....._. 340, 000 80 





The preceding figures do not include the suburban resettlement 
demonstration project being established at Milwaukee. Present 
plans call for the construction of homes for 750 low-income in- 
dustrial and farm families who will have the benefit of modern 
utilities, community facilities, gardens, and recreational areas. 
Approximately 4,000 acres will be needed for the project, including 
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a “green belt” area, which may be used for farming and in addi- 
tion insures the permanence of the community's natural ad- 
vantages. The project area is so planned that it will be possible 
to increase the number of dwelling units. Over 3,000 acres have 
already been acquired, and as of May 1, 1936, 339 laborers were 
employed in connection with the topographical survey work being 
performed. At the peak of construction approximately 
workers will receive employment on the project. 
I trust that you will find this information of interest. 
Sincerely yours, 












EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. O’Manoney in the chair) 
laid before the Senate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting a nomination in the United States 
Public Health Service (and withdrawing a nomination), which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

(For nominations this day received and nomination with- 
drawn, see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEZ 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations in order on the calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent that nomina- 
tions of postmasters on the calendar may be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the post- 
office nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon temorrew. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 52 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 20, 1936, at 12 o’clock meridian 



















3,000 
R. G. TuGcwe.u, Administrator. 















NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the Senate May 19 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Dr. Carroll E. Palmer to be passed assistant surgeon in 
; the United States Public Health Service, to take effect from 
F date of oath. 








CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 19 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
V. Betty Doheney, Hynes. 
FLORIDA 
Wendell V. Gilbert, Dade City. 
Bess W. Rowell, Trenton. 
MARYLAND 
Cora E. Hopkins, Mardela Springs. 
Maude Ringgold Toulson, Salisbury. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


James Leo Mack, Ashburnham. 
Michael J. Moriarty, Bondsville. 
Edwin C. Howe, Enfield. 
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John Robert Crowley, Monson. 
Alfred J. Peloquin, Southbridge, 
John J. Nolan, Spencer. 
Thomas Leo McCarron, Taunton. 
Lester J. Murphy, Wrentham. 
NEW JERSEY 
Edwin Douglas Hill, Andover. 
Isaac E. Bowers, Groveville. 
Charles W. Nolan, Union City. 
OREGON 
Percy Pope Caufield, Oregon City. 
RHODE ISLAND 
James J. Martin, Newport. 
Antonio Prince, Woonsocket. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate May 19 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
POSTMASTER 
NEW MEXICO 
Helen B. Hickman to be postmaster at Hurley, in the State 
of New Mexico. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, 
offered the following prayer: 

O give thanks unto the Lord, all ye nations; praise Him 
all ye peoples; for His merciful kindness is great toward us 
and the truth of the Lord endureth forever. 

Gracicus Lord God, we believe that the most certain and 
permanent fact in all the universe is that Thou art our 
Father. Bless us today with a large sense of Thy presence, 
forgiveness, and care. We pray Thee that we may be granted 
that loftiness of nature, that stability of character, and repose 
of mind and heart that the spirit of the Eternal One may 
have expression in us. Through Jesus Christ Our Lord. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 


and approved. 


Be DD, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence cf the House is 
requested: 

S. 3486. An act to repeal the act entitled “An act relating 
to Philippine currency reserves on deposit in the United 
States.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amiendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. $486) entitled “An act to protect the United 
States against loss in the delivery through the mails of 
checks in payment of benefits provided for by laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration.” 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 11687) entitled “An act to 
amend the Federal Aid Highway Act, approved July 11, 1916, 
as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes”, dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. McKellar, Mr. Hayden, and Mr. 
Frazier to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had adopted 
the following resolution: 

Senate Resolution 300 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. Wu.Liam D, Tuomas, late a 
Representative from the State of New York, 
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Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by 
the Vice President to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the 
deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased Representative the Senate do now take a recess until 
12 o'clock meridian tomorrow. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the three special orders of business for yesterday which 
we were not able to carry out may be made in order for 
today. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
can the gentleman from Alabama inform us when we are to 
take up the conference report on the Interior Department 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I may state to the gentle- 
man that I have already announced that we expect to take 
it up tomorrow. 

Mr. RICH. How much time will the Members have to 
discuss the various items making up the $63,000,000 the Sen- 
ate is asking be put on this bill and which ultimately will 
cost the country over $1,000,000,000? 

Mr. BLANTON. The rules allow 1 hour. 

Mr. RICH. That is not enough time to give to the con- 
sideration of expenditures which will ultimately reach 
$1,000,000,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman want 
to ask a question? 

Mr. RICH. If we are to have only 1 hour’s discussion of 
the conference report, it will not be enough. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that I recognize there is a good deal 
of controversy with reference to this bill, but I feel confident 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor], chairman of 
the subcommittee having the bill in charge, will be willing 
to allow a reasonable amount of debate before moving the 
previous question on the conference report. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman from Alabama think 1 
hour is enough time in which to consider the spending of 
$1,000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I may say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania probably that is not sufficient time, but it is not a 
matter within my discretion, because I am not acquainted 
with all the details included in the bill. I may say to the 
gentleman further that I am sure there will be no disposi- 
tion to prevent adequate debate on the merits of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. RICH. We shall look forward with interest to seeing 
what the gentleman thinks is adequate time for debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent that the three special orders for yester- 
day be made in order today. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in order that we may take 
up the conference report to which the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania referred, I ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MEAD submitted a conference report on the bill (H. R. 
9496) to protect the United States against loss in the delivery 
through the mails of checks in payment of benefits provided 
for by laws administered by the Veterans’ Administration. 


HUMAN RIGHTS COME FIRST UNDER NEW DEAL 





Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech by the First Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for which I have an estimate. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech delivered by Hon. T. A. 
Walters, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, at the Demo- 
cratic convention in Lewiston, Idaho, May 6, 1936, entitled 
“Human Rights Come First Under the New Deal.” 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning Tribune, May 7, 1936] 


HumMaN RicHTs Come First UNpER New Dea, Asserts T. A. 
WALTERS—-ROOSEVELT TO SWEEP NATION AGAIN, AVERS DEMOCRATIC 
KEYNOTER—RECOVERY BELIES CARPERS—ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
INTERIOR FLAYS OLD GUARD CRITICS IN CONVENTION ADDRESS 


(The text of the speech delivered before the Democratic State 
convention at the Temple Theater yesterday by T. A. Walters, First 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, follows:) 

Madam Chairman, delegates, ladies, and gentlemen, it is no for- 
mal expression forced by the arts of polite society when I say that 
it is a very real pleasure for me to be with you today. The honor 
and preferment is one that impels my deepest gratitude, and I 
take this, my earliest opportunity, to greet you with praise on 
my lips and grace in my heart. You are delegates at a time when 
the Democratic Party, both in the State and in the Nation, is 
making history that will be looked upon with pride and admira- 
tion by those who come after us. Our chosen leaders have not only 
felt and interpreted the demands of the masses, the average citi- 
zen, for a new, a better, a more humane, social, and economic 
structure, but have had the courage, in face of determined opposi- 
tion, to propose and enact into law measures designed to make 
those demands a living fact. 

About 4 years ago at Weiser—to be more exact, on the 10th day 
of June 1932—as chairman of the Democratic convention con- 
vened for the purpose of electing delegates to the Chicago con- 
vention, by resolution unanimously passed, I had the pleasure of 
sending a message to the Honorable James A. Farley advising him 
that the Democratic Party of Idaho, the second State in the Union 
so to do, had instructed its delegates to vote for Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Today I am privileged and more than honored in being 
requested to deliver to you and to the Democratic Party of Idaho 
expressions of gratitude, faith, and good will of our beloved Presi- 
dent, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and I may add with the utmost 
sincerity, the next President of the United States. 


MANY CHANGES WROUGHT 


A great many things political, social, and economic have hap- 
pened since the Weiser convention. During the autumn of 1932 
the Democratic Party united as never before behind its national 
and State leaders. We sent to the Senate of the United States 
the Hon. James P. Popz, of Boise, who has, by ability and earnest 
application, become one of the most outstanding and respected of 
the younger Members of that distinguished body. He has the 
interest of Idaho at heart and is one of the Senate’s most loyal 
and dependable supporters of the administration. For the first 
time in the history of our State we elected Democrats to the lower 
House of Congress—the Hon. Compton I. Wurre and the Hon. 
THomas C. Corrin. The latter, to the sorrow and loss of Idaho 
and the Nation, has gone to that “undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveler ever returns.” The second district elected 
to succeed him another young man of exceptional ability and 
integrity, the Hon. D. WortTH CriarK, who has already made his 
influence felt in the State and Nation. Our delegation in Con- 
gress—Senator Pore, Congressmen WHITE and CLark—work as one 
man in the interest of Idaho and those measures advocated by the 
administration. Who of you but know of the untiring efforts of 
Congressman WHITE in the interest of the forgotten man? The 
mineral resources of the State, its agricultural wealth, and recla- 
mation are his special concern. In gracious recognition of their 
work and loyalty the electorate of Idaho will, with an increased 
majority, at the November election return both of these men to 
Congress. 

In the State of Idaho we have been fortunate in having in our 
chief executive leadership of the highest order. For business abil- 
ity, for devotion to the pressing duties of public office, for a sense 
of humane values in Government, and for courage in putting pro- 
gressive ideals into practice the State owes a debt of lasting grati- 
tude to its devoted and respected Governor, C. Ben Ross. 


ADMINISTRATION UNDER ATTACK 


We are rapidly approaching another national campaign. Already 
the opposition is attacking the administration’s program, its ideals 
and conception of the duties and functions of Government. The 
issues will be more clearly defined than in any Presidential elec- 
tion for the past quarter of a century. The opposition will be 
composed largely of those who belong to that school of thought 
who believe that the rules of government should be fixed, static, 
and not subject to change; that the social and economic structure 
should be made to conform to the rules laid down by dead hands. 
This group refuses to r the Democratic doctrine that the 
Government's concern with and for the welfare of its citizens has 
grown with our complicated, mechanized civilization of the twen- 
tieth century; that the greatest good to the greatest number should 
be the object of Government. We believe that the problems of 
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Government are not only to protect the lives and property of its 
people—important and essential as that is—but to bring them in- 
creased happiness, contentment, and security. A static govern- 
ment becomes stale, inefficient, and unresponsive to the needs of 
an intelligent and progressive people. The application of Govern- 
ment must ever be in gestation. 

Our forefathers formed and fashioned a Government whose very 
end and purpose was the happiness and prosperity of those who 
brought it into existence. With a new philosophy of liberty they 
laid its foundation with stones quarried from the mountains of 
eternal truth. In the birth certificate they announced: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” And the man who made equality, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness mean something to 4,000,000 human beings 
was set upon as a radical, and defamed for contravening the 
Constitution. 

AMERICA’S DEVELOPMENT 


We spent a century, from the War of 1812 to the beginning of 
the World War of 1914, in exploiting the great natural resources 
of a continent so rich that we vainly imagined that they were 
inexhaustible. We felled the forest, broke with our plowshares 
the virgin sod of the Great Plains, tunneled the mountains for 
precious metals. We spanned the continent with ribs of steel and 
ran upon them fast-moving trains to carry the products of mine, 
forest, and farm to the consumer, or down to the sea where ships 
waited to carry them to the four corners of the earth. Free land 
on the frontier of the ever-present West helped to relax and relieve 
the stress of recurring depressions. 

We developed our institutional life under a Constitution and a 
political system born of agricultural civilization where the inter- 
ests of its citizens were similar and scattered along the Atlantic 
coast. Under these social, economic, and industrial conditions we 
defined liberty and established it as a controlling principle of our 
social and political organization and action. 

With the close of the nineteenth century, the agricultural era 
of American civilization had largely passed away. Large-scale 
business, which had not entered into the picture at the time of 
the adoption of our political and social institutions, now domi- 
nated the commercial world. A large percentage of our population 
was no longer attached to the soil nor interested in it from the 
standpoint of making a home upon it or cultivating it as a live- 
lihood. Tenements and apartment houses became numerous in 
the great centers of population. The habits and customs of our 
people were largely changed. Distance, as it had been known, 


was annihilated. Methods of communication had been trans- | 


formed. Mass production dominated the industrial world. 

Our entrance into the World War for a time stilled the surging 
demand for the application of new social, political, and industrial 
principles. A great patriotic wave swept the country, and all 
thought and effort was focused on the one purpose of winning the 
war. At the conclusion of the war, artificial means were used to 
stimulate industry in order that those who had offered themselves 


on behalf of the Government might be reabsorbed into the body | 


politic. Individualism, in its largest meaning, had full sway. An 
old political order, entrenched at Washington, attempted in a 
fumbling fashion to administer a new social order. It could see 
only the past. Its leaders were unable to see that the economic 
situation was loaded with dynamite which might at any time 
explode. In the closing months of 1929 it exploded. 


WHEN THE DEPRESSION HIT 


Business of all kinds was prostrate. The great fundamental 
industry of agriculture was unable to sell its produce for a sum 
that would equal the cost of production. Transportation was op- 
erated at enormous loss. Banks failed on every hand. Many com- 
munities were left without a single bank. The savings of millions 
of our people were lost overnight. Unemployment increased, 
schools closed, wages were decreased. Poverty reigned where afflu- 
ence existed but a few months before. We were challenged by 
the paradoxical situation of having so much wheat, so much flour, 
so much corn, so much meat that millions of our citizens were 
compelled to go hungry. We had so much wool, so much cotton, 
so much fabrics, that millions of children were under the neces- 
sity of having insufficient wearing apparel to protect them against 
the inclemency of the weather. We had so much lumber, so much 
cement, so much steel, so much building material, so many rail- 
roads and transportation facilities that human beings were com- 
pelled to live in places unfit for human habitation. A shuddcring 
fear clinched the citizen of the street, and he stood and wondered. 


Many even went so far as to question the integrity of the Govern- | 


ment itself. 
With no pleasure do I recall conditions as they existed on March 


4, 1933. Were it not for the fact that men’s memories are short, | 


I would not undertake to do so. You will recall that there had 
come into our national life an ever-expanding spirit of fear and 
distress. Whatever the cause, the blighting effect was appalling. 
Industries vied with each other in reducing personnel, in reducing 
wages and salaries, and in postponing every possible repair and 
maintenance. The army of unemployed increased with each rising 
sun. People were helpless and rapidly becoming hopeless. The 
Nation was on the verge of hysteria. Men distrusted each other 
and, worse yet, they distrusted their Government. There was little 


difference in the mental attitude of the merchant, banker, farmer, | 


or the so-called captains of industry. The man who had money 
in the bank wanted to get it out before the crash came. The 
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owner of property wanted to sell it for cash without regard to its 
intrinsic value before the expected cataclysm. 

A Republican administration in Washington did nothing to re- 
lieve the situation other than to advise that “prosperity was just 
around the corner.” 

REVOLUTION OF 1932 

In the fall of 1932 we had a revolution—a truly democratic 
revoluticn—one decided by ballots and not by bullets—which re- 
sulted in giving us a President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. With 
a@ courage seldom equaled he boldly undertook the task of re- 
storing the Nation to a healthy and normal condition. Hope had 
a new birth in the hearts of men and women. They realized that 
courage, strength, vigor, and determination reigned in high places 
From threatening, disorganized, and discouraged crowds of men 
| and women emerged a self-reliant, courageous and optimistic na- 
| tion. Under his guidance, the National Recovery Act became a 

law. He said, “Our citizens shall not starve.” Money was made 

available to provide food, shelter, and raiment for the needy, 
most of whom, through no fault of their own, could look nowhere 
| for needed relief but to the Federal Government. For the first 
| time in the history of our country, human life and welfare was 
| placed above property rights. First things were put first. Hu- 
manity was placed above things. The hungry must be fed. 
Profits were made subservient to service. Public works of sound 
|} social and economic value were undertaken, a portion of the 
| cost of which will be repaid. Under the Public Works Administra- 
tion hardly a city or community but which has been bettered, 
made more beautiful, more sanitary, a better place in which to 

live. The welfare of the citizen has become the concern of a 

great government. Was this wrong in principle? Does the Gov- 

ernment owe no debt to its citizens? As so aptly put by my ag- 

gressive and capable superior, Secretary Ickes, “Are we merely to 

endure a purgatorial existence in anticipation of a beatific eternity 
| after the grave closes on us?” 

Under the conditions which existed on March 4, 1933, was there 
no occasion for the New Deal? Was there no occasion for the 
Government to meet the new social and industrial conditions 
which were the natural outgrowth of a century of progress? A 

| government sensitive to the demands and needs of the governed 
| must, if it is to be efficient, be modified in its application to meet 
the demands of the present and measure up to the possibilities of 
the future. Many of the critics of the administration now con- 
tend that recovery would have come about without the New Deal. 
Some, who by virtue of their integrity and capacity to see and 
know, admit that conditions have greatly improved but allege that 
it is all in spite of rather than on account of the New Deal. I 
admire their honesty and their ability to see but I am utterly 
unable to follow their reasoning. The statement that recovery 
would have come about without the efforts of the present ad- 
ministration is a statement easily made but more difficult of 
proof. The fact is that the New Deal came and recovery is fol- 
lowing it. We might answer them by saying, as did one of old 
when his faith was challenged, and he replied: “Once I was blind, 
but now I can see.” 

REPUBLICANS TARGET OF COURT 


The opposition, big and little, is making a great noise over the 
fact that the Supreme Court held the National Recovery Act un- 
constitutional. By the volume and heat of their criticism one 

| might be led to the erroneous conclusion that this is the only 
time the Supreme Court has held an act passed by Congress and 
signed by a President to be in excess of constitutional authority. 
| It should be remembered that President Coolidge had seven acts 
bearing his signature declared invalid. President Harding also 
had seven, and President Hoover had three administration acts 
| declared by the Supreme Court to be unconstitutional. 

| The National Recovery Act was in effect for 2 years and in that 
time gave such an impetus to business as to carry us well on the 
road to recovery, which was the aim and purpose of the Demo- 
cratic Party when it came into power. In the 2 years the Na- 
tional Recovery Act functioned it put hundreds of thousands of 
men to work, abolished child labor, cleared industry of disgraceful 
sweatshops, and established a code of ethics in business and rule 
of fair competition that not only lifted us out of the depths of 
depression, but created such a favorable public opinion that much 
of its good will be continued. It brought labor and industry into 
a more friendly relationship and created a better understanding 
of the problems of each by the other. Whatever may have been 
the weakness of the National Recovery Act and whatever your 
attitude may have been or is now relative to its being constitu- 
tional or otherwise, do not let us forget for a moment that it wa: 
the expression of a new hope, a new confidence, a new enthusiasm. 
Our people were beginning to come out of their lethargy. They 
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were divesting themselves of discouragement and once more were 
facing the future with a feeling of security and hope. It is easy 
to criticize after the event has happened and to point out what 
might have been or could have been avoided. Regardless of any 
other considerations, there is no doubt but what the National Re- 
covery Act served a great purpose. At a time when courage and 
hope were necessary to supplant the darkness of despair the 
| National Recovery Act made the star of hope again shine over the 
| unrisen morrow. 

We can be proud that the Democratic Party has, and is, seeking 
| to place the welfare of the masses above the classes—the welfare 
of the average citizen above individuals or groups. It has con- 
| cerned itself with human life above property rights. It has an- 


| nounced to the world that human rights must be safeguarded and 
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has enacted a program of social legislation which has never been 
surpassed in importance or beneficial effects. The Federal Social 
Security Act is the most comprehensive and effective piece of social 
legislation ever enacted by our Government. It is the beginning 
of a program which will in the end secure the honest unemployed 
against poverty or alms and will provide the dependent aged with 
the comforts of life. 


CONDITIONS THEN AND NOW 


In answer to those who seriously or otherwise contend that the 
New Deal has failed, or, to use their own stock phrase, “that it 
has not primed the pump”, permit me to call your attention to a 
few facts and figures. Let us see what the financial and in- 
dustrial conditions are now as compared to what they were in 
March 1933. Between January 1, 1933, and January 1, 1936, in- 
dustrial production advanced 51 percent; steel production ad- 
vanced 257 percent; auto registration advanced 326 percent. Do 
not overlook the stock market, which is generally regarded as a 
barometer of financial and industrial conditions. It is very sensi- 
tive to any changes which affect finance or industry in any of its 
various phases. Stocks listed on the exchange advanced 34 per- 
cent from March 1933 to January 1936. The value of listed stocks 
during the same period increased more than $20,000,000,000. Listed 
bonds, during the same period, advanced 22 percent. I might add 
for the benefit of our utility friends, who have been so worried 
over the effect of legislation affecting that industry, that during 
the same period.of time power production increased about 20 
percent. 

Under the “old deal”, during the 3 years preceding March 1933, 
the picture was very different. During that time cotton declined 
61 percent; wheat, 59 percent; corn, 73 percent; industrial pro- 
duction, 44 percent; and power production (notice particularly 
power production) declined 9 percent. The fact is that during 
that period the only thing that increased was unemployment, 
poverty, want, and despair. 

A very different picture appears before the eyes in the 3 years 
following March 4, 1933. Banks, insurance companies, and other 
financial institutions are stronger than ever. Their deposits have 
increased. They have gained in assets and earnings. And, above 
all, and more important than all, they again have the full con- 
fidence of the people. The average citizen with his earnings in 
the bank can now go to sleep at night without the shuddering 
fear that tomorrow his life’s savings may be lost. Bank failures 
since that time have practically disappeared. Depositors in the 
few institutions, small and inconsequential as they were, that 
have failed, had their money within 24 hours after the closing 
notices were posted. What would the insurance of bank deposits 
have meant to the people of the State of Idaho or to the Nation 
when the banks closed their doors prior to March 4, 1933? The 
question answers itself. 

Permit me to use a few more figures which tell more forcefully 
than words the story of recovery under the present national ad- 
ministration. In January 1933 the production of steel was 861,000 
gross tons. Last month it was 3,300,000 gross tons. Of 32 im- 
portant industrial corporations 22 reported deficits in 1932. Only 
two in 1935. The total profits of the 10 that showed returns in 
1932 were $38,000,000 for that year; in 1935 for the same corpora- 
tions the total profits were $887,000,000. One of our greatest auto- 
mobile companies made a profit in 1932 of $165,000; in 1935 it in- 
creased that profit just one thousandfold, to $167,000,000. An- 
other automobile company had a profit of $34,000,000 in 1935 as 
against a deficit of $11,000,000 in 1932. The combined profits of 
2,010 companies showed earnings for the year 1935 of $2,541,000,000, 
or an increase of 42 percent over those of 1934. Business for the 
first 6 months of the present year gives every indication that sub- 
stantial gains in profits and volume will be shown over a similar 
period of last year. Do these sound like business is not getting 
better? Who, in the face of these facts, but those who, having 
eyes see not, and having ears hear not, will seriously contend that 
the New Deal is not succeeding? 


IDAHO VASTLY BENEFITED 


How have the policies of the administration affected Idaho? 
You men who tunnel mountains and wash the sands of ancient 
streams to rescue gold and silver from their hiding places—do you 
get any more for your find than you did preceding 1933? Are the 
products of the forest of less value? What about the income of 
our greatest industry, agriculture? All you men who till the soil 
or tend the flocks need do to answer that question is to compare 
the price of hogs, wheat, sheep, and cattle in 1933 with 1936. 

Let us see what our State has received from some of the Fed- 
eral agencies created by the present administration. The figures 
show that Idaho has received in rentals and benefit payments for 
acreage reduction and rentals under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, which aims to free glutted markets and better prices, from 
May 12, 1933, to January 1, 1936, the total sum of $12,138,628.81. 
This sum is divided as follows: 
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Up to January 1, 1936, there were 52 civilian conservation camps 
in the State, with a total enrollment of 10,400 men, and $22,182,259 
has been invested in the conservation and development of our 
forests and range resources. Great advancement has been made 
in fire protection, forest-stand improvement, development of 
grazing lands, erosion control, game and fish conservation, con- 
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trol of plant disease and the eradication of noxious weeds and 
pests. Through the conservation policies of the administration, 
made more effective by the persistent and intelligent attitude of 
Secretary Ickes, our country has been made soil conscious. We 
have been made to realize as never before that the future prosper- 
ity of our country depends largely upon the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources of soil, forest, and plain by proper use and the res- 
toration thereof. 

The Farm Credit Administration, through its various agencies, 
made loans in the State amounting to $48,558,829 up to February 
29 of this year. These loans have lifted from the backs of many of 
our farmers loads which they could not bear. It has given them 
a chance that they otherwise would not have had. It has given 
them a farm and a home that would otherwise have been lost. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration expended funds, 
up to January 1, 1936, in the amount of $15,432,164. No small 
amount of these funds was used for the purchase of surplus crops 
bought to feed the destitute. This not only removed the crop 
and made it useful but also helped to remove an oversupply from 
the market which would otherwise have depressed farm prices. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, up to April 2 of this year, 
made 4,556 loans to distressed home owners amounting to the 
sum of $7,946,254. These loans, together with the interest, are 
secured by the properties involved. Consequently, the funds so 
used will be repaid. These, like the farm loans, have saved the 
homes and firesides of a great number or our most respected 
citizens. 

In the stimulation of employment the Public Works Adminis- 
tration made loans on Federal projects amounting to $13,813,987. 
R. F. C. BRINGS RELIEF 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was in full swing and 
well equipped to aid the New Deal in an efficient fashion. Per- 
haps its most vital function has been the loans made to banks, 
both closed and solvent, first to free frozen deposits which recov- 
ered the savings of millions of people and, second, to increase 
the capital of open banks widening the channels of credit which 
will hasten recovery. The amount lent to railroads in our State 
cannot be accurately determined. Prior to the creation of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation lent money to the State to care for the needy. 
This and other loans will eventually be paid back. The entire 
amount of loans in Idaho up to September 30, 1935, exclusive of 
that loaned to railroads, amounts to $11,198,562.01. 

An outstanding index toward recovery in the State of Idaho 
has been provided by the recent release by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue showing the revenue collected for the fiscal year of 
1933 compared with the same period in 1935. The total revenue 
collected for the year 1933 was $692,781.10, while in 1935 it was 
$1,870,265.61, or an increase of 171 percent. 

The banks in the city of Lewiston, one of the largest cities 
in the State, are largely representative of the banks in other 
communities. The increase in deposits marks the progress of 
recovery in any community. The total deposits of the banks in 
Lewiston for the year 1935 is $6,601,844, an increase of $1,185,568 
over the preceding year. 

The work-relief legislation has, and is, dealing the most serious 
blow to the depression. Administered by the President with the 
assistance of able advisers, it is giving impetus to business and 
industry. The benefits of this program are reaching every city, 
town, and hamlet in the broad expanse of our country. It is 
reflected in increased retail sales. The American people trust the 
wisdom of our President. The program is being administered 
through him impartially and sympathetically. He is earnestly 
alive to what its proper administration will accomplish in the way 
of the return of normal economic and social life. 


BILLIONS BE REPAID 


The opponents of the administration complain of the amount 
of money that the Government is spending. The serious question 
is not the amount of money the Government is spending but 
what is being accomplished by it. Since March 4, 1933, through 
1936, there has been an increase of the national debt of ap- 
proximately $9,000,000,000. About 50 percent or $4,500,000,000, 
is merely loaned by the Government and will be returned with 
interest. Making the justified assumption that this $4,500,000,000 
will be returned, the Government will have actually expended 
during the first 4 years of the Roosevelt administration $4,500,- 
000,000 more than it has received. After all, $4,500,000,000 is a 
small sum for the wealthiest Nation on the face of the earth. 
During the World War we spent more than twice that amount to 
send men to possible death. I am among the number who feel 
that we should be more eager to spend money to assist men to 
live than to furnish them an opportunity to die. 

Confidence in the President has not been shaken, either by 
carping critics or a loathsome whispering campaign. The Presi- 
dent is bringing order out of chaos and contentment out of 
misery. Members of the Old Guard would have you believe that 
he is seeking to destroy the Constitution and establish a dictator- 
ship. When the Congress approves his recommendations and en- 
acts them into law that body is denominated a “rubber-stamp 
Congress.” When it amends or refuses to follow the President’s 
recommendations then the Old Guard shouts, “The administration 
is turned down. The President is losing his control over Congress.” 
My dear friends, the Constitution still exists. The administration 
is making the Republic a better place in which to live, a place 
where those who toil may be more secure in age, a place where 
failure of employment will not mean charity. The Government is 
secure. 
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ELECTORATE NOT DECEIVED 

The electorate of the Nation is not deceived. The strength of 
the administration is increasing every day. Registrations in west- 
ern Pennsylvania show that it is Democratic for the first time 
since the Civil War. The eastern portion of the State is 
similar gains. There was an increase of 50 percent in Democratic 
registrations in the State of Califo , The recent primary in the 
State of Illincis showed beyond that that State is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Sresident. ‘he average mean, he w 
constitutes the strength, power, and pnity of our Nation, 
faith that the Government in Washi 
re him in mind. He knows that the W hite House is occupied 

, the most loyal friend the people have ever had. I believe that 
Taaho will not be found wanting at the November election and 
will, by an increased majority, assist in the reelection of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt to the Presidency of the United States. 

There is a Danish myth to the effect that at one time there lived 
in Denmark a king who, by reason of his skill and prowess and 
the quality of the soldiery which he had assembled, was able to 
overcome any nation which might throw down the gage of bat- 
le. The place of his burial was unknown. Centuries hence the 
then reigning king gathered around him the strong men of his 
kingdom and trained them in the arts of war. One day as they 
were digging a trench through a rock cliff, as they plunged their 
huge instruments of steel into the rock, to their great surprise, 
a voice came forth, saying, 
king of the Danes?” They replied, “We are Danes.” The voice 
said, “Nay; you are not Danes. They would not disturb the rest 
of the ancient king of the Danes.” Upon the soldiers reassur- 
ing the voice that they were Danes, the ancient king came forth 
from his resting place and inspected the soldiers. He looked with 
pride upon their huge physiques, strong arms and limbs, and 
bent their heavy bows. Whereupon he said, “Yea; 
and with the defense of Denmark in the keeping of such as you, 
Denmark is safe and the ancient king may lie down in peace 
forever.” 
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So today, if the Father of his Country could come from his 
resting place at Mount Vernon and view the President of the 


United States, together with those who serve him in his Cabinet, 
he would say, “Yea; you are Americans, and with America in the 
keeping of such as you, America is safe and I may lie down in 
peace forever.” 

CITY OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 4317) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to grant to the city of Buffalo, N. Y., 
the right and privilege to occupy and use for sewage-disposal 
facilities part of the lands forming the pier and dikes of the 


Black Rock Harbor improvement at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. The Members will understand that this is 
being done with the indulgence of the three gentlemen who 
are entitled to recognition at this time under the special 
order 

The gentleman from New York asks unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of a Senate bill which the 


Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand from the gentleman from New York, this is 
a unanimous report and that there is no objection te it from 
any source. 

Mr. BEITER. 
from the War Department which I would like to include in 
the Recorp to complete the record. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I shall not object, 
which came before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
regarding the question of the disposal plant, and so forth? 

Mr. BEITER. Yes; the bill as amended. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
may say that I have received a telegram endorsing this 
proposition which I would like to have inserted in the 
Recorp. I therefore ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MeEap]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I have received the following 
telegram from the commissioner of parks of the city of Buf- 
falo, endorsing H. R. 11504: 

Without any qualification I am in favor of Bird Isiand pier bill 


permitting city of Buffalo or Buffalo Sewer Authority to use the | 


pier for treatment works site. Plans of authority provide amply 
for beautifying property. Only 40 percent will be occupied by 
buildings. FRANK A. Coon, 

Commissioner of Parks, City of Buffalo. 
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In explanatic n of the bill before us, let me say that the c 
of Buffalo, in 1913, was granted by th e United States and | by 
the State of New York the right to use Bird Island for park 

purposes; this bill provides that this grant be « 


tended to include its use for a raze-disposal plant 
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From the standpoint of intercepting sewers, mony sland is 
| the most tical spot in the city for the collection of sewa: . 
is directly opposite the new Michigan-Masten and Bir 
Avenue storm-water relief drain and is also the ideal loca- 
tion for the collection of sewage from the main interceptors 
which run along the entire river front. 
If the city of Buffalo is permitted to use it, it will save 
several hundred thousand dollars, perhaps as much as three- 
quarters of a million, which should be required to purchase 


“ ‘ lic ~ | 
Who are you that disturbs the ancient | by the ens 


you are Danes, | 





is this the same as the bill | 


Is there objection to the request of the | 


In addition, we have a favorable report | 
| sewage disposal plant, an 


and put into shape any other suitable property. In addi- 
tion, it will save the expense of carrying the large intercept- 
ing sewers coming from the south farther north, which would 
be the case if any other property was used. 


it 


So far as the ee of sewage, sedimentation, and 
chlorination is concerned, has been definitely established 


cineers that, seed ing out of consideration the land 





cost, Bird Island is the natural and ee location. 
The city would, therefore, save not only the cost of the land 
but also the cost of carrying the large sei epting sewer 
from the south to any other site, which must necessarily be 
north of Bird Isla nd; there is nothing available south of it. 
At two hearings on the subject much was said about the 

money which oar already been spent by the city in prep 
ing Bird Island for a park. Asa matter + fact, not a dcila 
of that money will be wasted. No buildings have been buil 
on it and no landscaping done. To date there has been built 
oa retaining wall along the riverside and some grading, al 
which would be necessary for our purposes, in any event. 
Te is also contended that this action might deprive the 
ysund. AS a prac ctical propo- 


children of Buffalo of a playgr 







sition it would take more ilo will pr oba y] 
have available for many to dev vel p the is 1 















into a park. The commissioner at the first hearir 
: timated this amount to be over hall a million. Two wee! 
later he gave a revised estimate of $75,000. Whether or n 
pinion had changed is not known, but that amount cer- 
t ly would not build a retaining wail across the north and 
€ er! ides, Which now oper I into the river and canal. 
atter of fact, if the public enjoye d the island aft 
the plant is finished, about 40 percent of the land area will 
not be used above the surface. Structures that are placed 
on it above the surface will not interfere with anyone who 
wishes to come out there. No criticism is directed toward 
tho: e who for many years have endeavored to have the 
island d eveloped into a park. It has become a matter of 
sentiment to them, but as a practical proposition it will not 
ke develcped by the city for many years, and if it is, it will 


This site is exactly what is needed for 
d its acquisition will save Buffalo a 


not be practical. 


great deal of money. 


wi +r 


ll be no objection 


In view of the above, I hope there w to 
| the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of tho 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BEITER]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it anaes. etc., That in addition to the grant made by the 
Secretary of War to the city of Buffalo pursuant to the act of 
Congres ss entitled “An act making appropriations for the constru 








tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers a1 
harbors, and for other purposes”, ee February 27, 1911, f< 
the purpose of establishing a public park and landing facilities 
that part of the structure known as Bird Island Pier on Niegar 
River lying north of Albany Street extended, in the city of Buff 
N. Y., and forming a part of Black Rock Harbor improvement and 
the lands of the United States under water on both sides of saic 
pier to the established harbor lines, subject to the terms, condit 


and stipulations in said grant specified, the Secretary of 
authorized to grant to the city of Buffalo, N. Y., also the right and 
privilege of occupying said lands and lands under water, and ; 
the lands owned by the United States on the west side of Bla 


Rock Canal, described as follows: Beginning at a point where the 
northerly line of property formerly owned by William H. Slade, « 
that line extended, intersects the United States Government pro; 
erty line (formerly New York State blue line); thence easterly 
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parallel to the line forming the northeasterly boundary of lands 
heretofore granted to the city of Buffalo by the United States and 
known as Bird Island Pier until a point is reached in direct pro- 
longation of the easterly boundary line of said last-mentioned 
lands; thence southwesterly in direct line with said easterly bound- 
ary of said lands to the northeasterly corner of said lands hereto- 
fore conveyed to the city of Buffalo by the United States; thence 
westerly along the northeasterly boundary of said Bird Island Pier 
lands to said United States Government property line; thence 
northeasterly along said last-mentioned line to the place of begin- 
ning, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for use either by the 
city of Buffalo or by the Buffalo Sewer Authority (created by chap- 
ter 349 of the Laws of the State of New York of 1935) for sewage- 
disposal facilities, on such terms, conditions, and stipulations as 
he may deem expedient and equitable and necessary for the protec- 
tion of all the interests of the United States in and to said prem- 
ises: Provided, however, That the city of Buffalo shall have secured 
the sanction and consent of the State of New York through its 
constituted agencies. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

TITLE OF UNITED STATES TO THE BIRD ISLAND PIER AND THE 
LANDS ADJACENT THERETO, FORMING PART OF THE SHIP CANAL 
AT BUFFALO, N. Y.—SENATE BILL 4317 
Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

extend my own remarks at this point in the Recorp and to 

include therein a letter from the Secretary of War approv- 
ing the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, the so-called Black Rock 
Harbor was improved by private individuals as early as 
1807. The first public work was by the State of New York 
under chapter 51 of the Laws of 1822 and chapter 99 of the 
Laws of 1923. The Bird Island Pier is a stone pier about 
20 feet in width and was constructed by the State of New 
York under the above and subsequent legislative acts of the 
State. The improvement included the Bird Island Pier and 
a dam and lock downstream and was intended for the pur- 
pose of forming a harbor with water of a depth sufficient 
to accommodate boats drawing 8 feet of water. The pier 
was subsequently extended further up toward Lake Erie. 
This improvement was completed in about 1825. At various 
times prior to 1860 the Erie Canal was constructed and 
widened and improved and passes through Black Rock Har- 
bor. A division wall was constructed separating the canal 
from Black Rock Harbor, and bridges were constructed 
across both the canal and Black Rock Harbor at Ferry 
Street to connect with the then existing and probable future 
ferries between the State of New York and the Dominion of 
Canada crossing Niagara River (see Annual Report of 
Thomas W. Symons, major, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
Appendix RR, Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 
1901). The State of New York maintained the Black Rock 
Harbor and Erie Canal and continued to improve the same 
until the construction by the United States of a ship canal 
along the easterly shore of Niagara River and between Lake 
Erie and the lower Niagara River. The State of New York 
was the owner of the lands occupied by the Erie Canal, the 
Black Rock Harbor, the Bird Island Pier, and adjacent lands 
under the water of Niagara River. 

Pursuant to chapter 373 of the Laws of 1904 of the State of 
New York, the State of New York, through its land board, 
conveyed to the United States the lands sought by the United 
States for the purpose of the construction of said ship canal. 
The act provided: 

The land board is authorized to convey to the United States 
such lands now owned by the State under the waters of Niagara 
River or in the vicinity of said river in the city of Buffalo, includ- 
ing such lands as are now used for canal purposes in the city of 
Buffalo and as may be deemed by the canal board as may be re- 
quired by the United States in the construction of a ship canal 
from Lake Erie to the foot of Squaw Island in the city of Buffalo. 

The land board of the State of New York authorized the 
conveyance and there was conveyed to the United States by 
letters patent dated July 25, 1905, and recorded in the office 
of the clerk of the county of Erie, State of New York, in liber 
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1018 of deeds, at page 315, January 11, 1906. The description 
in the deed is under paragraphs A, B, C, D, E, F. 

A. The structure known as Bird Island Pier with the strip of land 
owned by the State in continuation of the pier along the east shore 
of Squaw Island to the north end of said land near the present ship 
lock. (The then State ship lock was in the same location as the 
present United States ship lock.) 

B. The partition wall between the canal and Black Rock Harbor. 

C. All of the lands under Black Rock Harbor from the foot of 
Maryland Street extended to and including the then present ship 
lock, including also all of the lands owned by the State near the 
ship lock and within the limits of the proposed improvement (the 
United States ship canal). 

D. The lands under the water under the Erie Canal and the tow- 
path from the foot of Vermont Street extended northerly to Amherst 
Street. 

E. The right-of-way across the city trunk sewer at the foot of 
Albany Street and over the city water intake at the city water- 
works. 

F. The right-of-way across and through the site of the then 
present bridges over the Erie Canal and the Black Rock Harbor at 
the foot of Ferry Street. 


The deed recites: 


Which lands are required by the United States in the construc- 
tion of a ship canal from Lake Erie to the foot of Squaw Island. 

To have and to hold the said lands and structures unto the said 
United States of America so long as the United States constructs 
and maintains said ship canal. 


Subsequently the United States took possession and did 
construct the ship canal and the same is now in operation. 

The ship canal does not occupy any part of the lands oc- 
cupied by the Bird Island Pier and only a part of the lands 
occupied by the Black Rock Harbor. The canal extends 
parallel to the shore line of the river and occupies the loca- 
tion of the old Erie Canal, leaving a considerable space be- 
tween the ship canal and the Bird Island Pier. The Bird 
Island Pier is parallel with the shore line and with the ship 
canal and lies a considerable distance landward from the 
harbor line of Niagara River as fixed and established by the 
Secretary of War. The lands under water between the Bird 
Island Pier and the harbor line as so established were not 
conveyed to the United States. 

The Bird Island Pier at the time of the conveyance in 
1905 to the United States was in a most dilapidated condi- 
tion, the cribbing had rotted away and the action of the 
water had broken down the pier. Citizens of the city of 
Buffalo were desirous of the formation of a park outside the 
ship canal and instituted the activity which finally resulted 
in the grant or permit to the city of Buffaio by the United 
States. 

The State of New York by chapter 350 of the laws of 1911 
consented to the use of the lands in question by the city of 
Buffalo, as follows: 

The consent of the State of New York is hereby given to the 
city of Buffalo to use, improve, and occupy, for the purposes of a 
public park and landing facilities, that part of the structure in 
said city known as Bird Island Pier, on Niagara River, lying 
north of Albany Street extended, and forming a part of the Black 
Rock Harbor improvement, and the lands and lands under water 


adjacent to said Bird Island Pier on both sides thereof to the 
established harbor lines. 


Such grant to the city was by said act made subject to 
“such conditions, restrictions, and regulations as shall be 
prescribed for said city by the United States.” 

The Congress by act of February 27, 1911, being the rivers 
and harbors bill (vol. 36 of Statutes, p. 925, ch. 166, sec. 3, 
61st Cong.) authorized the Secretary of War— 

To grant to the city of Buffalo, N. Y., the right and privilege of 
occupying and improving and using for the purpose of establish- 
ing a public park and landing facilities the part of the structure 
known as Bird Island Pier on Niagara River, lying north of Al- 
bany Street extended, in said city and forming part of the Black 
Rock Harbor improvement, and the lands of the United States 
under water along both sides of said pier to the established har- 
bor lines, on such terms, conditions, and stipulations as he may 
deem expedient and equitable and necessary for the protection 
of all the interests of the United States in and to said premises. 


Pursuant to said last act of Congress and pursuant to said 
act of the Legislature of the State of New York (chap. 
350 of the laws of 1911), the Secretary of War granted to 
the city of Buffalo for the purposes mentioned in said acts 
the Bird Island Pier from Albany Street northerly to the 
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end thereof at Squaw Island and the lands under waters 
adjacent thereto to the harbor line established for the ship 
canal and the harbor line established for the Niagara River. 
Subsequently the city of Buffalo constructed a sea wall along 
the river side and a like wall along the ship canal side and 
has filled in the lands between the two walls. The lands 
occupied by the city are largely on the river side of the Bird 
Island Pier. 

The bill now before Congress provides for the consent of 
the United States to an additional use of the lands covered 
by the prior grant to the city of Buffalo for sewage disposal 
purposes. There is also included an additional strip of land 
lying along the westerly line of the ship canal, and largely 
adjacent to lands owned by the city of Buffalo north of the 
Bird Island Pier, which is now unused for any purpose and 
which we anticipate that in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War that land also may be included. The bill is in practi- 
cally the same language as the act of Congress above referred 
to of 1911, and the grant or permit, if made, will be made 
subject to such conditions as the Secretary of War may wish 
to insert for the protection of the properties of the United 


States. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 7, 1936. 
Hon. J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: Reference is made to this Department’s 
report of April 13, 1936, on H. R. 11504, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
second session, entitled “A bill to authorize the Secretary of War 
to grant to the city of Buffalo, N. Y., the right and privilege 
to occupy and use for sewage-disposal facilities parts of the land 
forming the pier and dikes of the Black Rock Harbor improve- 
ment at Buffalo, N. Y.” 

That report recommended an amendment of the description 
and expressed the opinion that the bill merits the favorable con- 
sideration of Congress, if amended as indicated. 

Congressman BEITER and representatives of the city of Buffalo 
recently called at this office and indicated that they desire to 
further amend the description of land as set forth in the bill so 
as to reduce the additional area of land to be occupied. A copy 
of the bill amended to conform to their expressed desire is 
herewith. 

The Department is of the opinion that the bill merits the favor- 
able consideration of Congress, if amended as indicated in red on 
the copy hereto attached. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget has been consulted 
and states that the above report is not in conflict with the 
financial program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry H. Wooprine, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Thursday of this week after the reading of the 
Journal and disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table, 
I may be permitted to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alaska? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, did I understand the gentleman to ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 30 minutes? 

The SPEAKER. No; his request was for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object to this 
request, but I am inclined to object to any future requests 
to address the House at that time. I think there is some 
legislation coming up for the consideration of the House at 
that time, and I should not like to have anything interfere 
with its consideration. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the legislation that is coming up on Thursday that 
is so important? ‘The House has not been informed as yet. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not sure about it, but it concerns a 
bill I am very much interested in, and I do not want any- 
thing to get in ahead of it if I can avoid it. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from New York [Mr. REED] 
desires to submit a unanimous-consent request to address the 
House for a few minutes at that time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alaska? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Thursday next, after the reading of the 
Journal, the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table, 
and the pending special order, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? : 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I say that it is getting rather late in the session for 
these speeches. We are going to have a tren’.endous amount 
of work to do. Two rules have been reporteti!, one of which 
if taken up on Thursday will take all day, It is an im- 
portant matter. It is rarely requested at tiiis stage of the 
session to address the House. We have rijached a point 
where somebody will have to object very ston if we want 
to complete the business we have to do bere we adjourn 
on the 18th of July. : 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, that matter “as just 
portant 2 minutes ago when the gentlemfn from Alaska 
asked for time as now. I especially request that the gentle- 
man from New York may be allowed to address the House. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I do not #ntend to object 
to the request of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Reep!. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to th} request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Reep]? x 
There was no objection. * 


FRAZIER-LEMKE MORATORIUM CONSTIT#/TIONAL 


? 
Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani#ious consent to 


extend my remarks in the Recorp and to i'.clude therein a 
decision of the Fifth Circuit Court of Appee}s sustaining the 
constitutionality of the farm moratorium. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to tr} request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the rigfit to object, may 
I inquire how much of the Recorp this will yun 

Mr. LEMKE. Less than a column. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to tlie request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Lemxe]” 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, since some 134,000 farm fam- 
ilies have been forced to take advantage of the Frazier- 
Lemke farm moratorium law, which was passed in the clos- 
ing days of last session of Congress, and since the question 
of constitutionality has been raised, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to insert here a decision by Presiding Judge Hutcheson, 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. This decision 
appears on page 5 of the May 12 United States Law Week. 
You will note that the Dallas Joint Stock Land Bank is the 
plaintiff. This and other joint-stock land banks that are 
now in the process of liquidation have ruthlessly foreclosed 
and evicted from their homes hundreds and thousands of 
men, women, and children. 

FRAZIER-LEMKE ACT OF 1935—CONSTITUTIONALITY 

Frazier-Lemke Act of 1935 constitutes bankruptcy legislation 
within meaning of bankruptcy clause. Depriving mortgagee of 
right to collect debt by State court foreclosure, it does not tak: 
his property without due process of law in violation of fifth 
amendement. 

Cc. C. A. FIFTH CIRCUIT (HUTCHESON, C. J.), DALLAS JOINT-STOCK LAND 
BANK OF DALLAS VU. DAVIS, NO. 7966, MAY 5, 1936 
(Digest-summary of the opinion) 


The Frazier-Lemke Act of 1935 (sub. (s) of 
Bankruptcy Act) is not unconstitutional on the ground that it is 
not bankruptcy legislation within the meaning of the bankruptcy 
clause of the Federal Constitution. 

“The authority of Congress to make uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcy is a broad one. It extends to and authoriz 
not merely ordinary bankruptcy laws, as they were understood and 
in existence at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, bu 
insolvency laws in general. It extends to and authorizes all just 
laws having for their object the liquidation of indebtedness. It 
lawfully embraces in its scope and purpose not only the just 
protection of the creditor but the relief of the debtor. (Louwis- 
ville Bank v. Radford, 295 U. 8S. 555; In re Landquist, 70 F. (2d) 
729; In re Chicago R. 1. & Pac., 72 F. (2d) 443; Local Loan Co. v 
Hunt, 292 U. S. 234; Continental Bank v. C. R. I. & P., 294 U.S 
648; Van Huffel v. Harkelrode, 284 U. S. 225; Hanover National 
Bank v. Motses, 186 U. S. 181).” 
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In the exercise of its bankruptcy powers, Congress has lawfully 
provided for the complete abrogation of the personal obligation of 
debts, discharging the debtor therefrom; for the making of com- 
positions; and for the marshalling of property of debtors and for 
the equitable distribution thereof among the secured creditors, to 
the extent even of authorizing a complete rearrangement and 
In the exercise of such powers, Con- 
gress may, also, make just provision for the exercise of judicial 
discretion in granting reasonable stays of Hquidations in bank- 


rewriting of the obligations. 


ruptcy. 


The act, insofar as it prevents a mortgagee from collecting its 
debt by State court foreclosure proceedings and provides for its 
collection through the bankruptcy court, does not deprive the 
mortgagee of substantial property rights in violation of the due 


process clause of the fifth amendment. 


The defects in the original Frazier-Lemke Act pointed out by 
tae Supreme Court of the United States in the Radford case (295 
The new act was written 


U. S. 555) were cured by the 1935 act. 
so as to conform to the decision in the Radford case. 


“On its face the act merely transfers the liquidation of the 
indebtedness from State courts to the court of bankruptcy. It 
remits to the judicial discretion of that court the administration 
of the property of a bankrupt, with the end in view to bring 
about, if a due regard for the property rights and interests of his 
creditors permits it, a gradual and therefore more just and equita- 


ble liquidation, in lieu of an unduly hasty and forced one.” 


The act authorizes a stay of collection for the maximum period 
of 3 years, during which time the debtor may remain in posses- 
It is one 
granted and continued in the judicial discretion of the court if, 
and only if, this may be done without deprivation of or injury to, 
and upon conditions looking to the preservation of, the creditor’s 


sion, “but the stay so granted is not an absolute one. 


security. 


“Under its provisions the court must fix, and require the debtor 
to pay, a reasonable rental on the property, to be applied upon 
the debt”; and “may, and if in the exercise of a sound discretion 
the protection and preservation of the security demand it, must 
require additional payments on the principal sum due and owing”; 
and “may, upon a finding that the preservation of the security 
requires it, revoke the stay order and direct the sale of this 


property.” 


“These provisions of the act make it clear, we think, that the 
act grants no absolute stay, permits no arbitrary or unjust inter- 
It merely remits all questions regarding 
the collection of the debt to an informed judicial discretion, a 
discretion which, keeping the preservation of the security para- 
mount, may yet, if circumstances permit, afford a means of relief 
They make it clear that the controlling, the dom- 
inant purpose and effect of the act as amended is not to deprive 
creditors of their security to give it to debtors, but to remit to 
judicial discretion in each case, whether the facts justify giving 
the debtor an equitable opportunity in an orderly way, to liqui- 
date his indebtedness, provided always that the essential security 
of the creditor is not impaired but preserved. A law on the subject 
of bankruptcy having this purpose and effect is not, in our judg- 


ference with creditors. 


to the debtor. 


ment, violative of the fifth amendment.” 


Affirmance of the order of the district court retaining jJurisdic- 
tion of the proceeding under the act “is without prejudice to right 
of the appellant (mortgagee) to apply at any further stage of the 
proceedings for relief from actions or orders which it is advised 


have the effect of depriving it of any substantial rights.” 


In addition to the above, the following United States dis- 
trict courts have also held the Frazier-Lemke Moratorium 


Act constitutional: 

In re Slaughter, northern district of Texas, October 12, 
1935, Atwell, district judge. 

In re Williams, middle district of Tennessee, November 1, 
1935, Gore, district judge. 

In re Reichert, western district of Kentucky, January 9, 
1936, Hamilton, district judge. 

In re Cole, southern district of Ohio, January 22, 1936, 
Nevin, district judge. 

In re Bennett, western district of Missouri, January 24, 
1936, Otis, district judge. 

In re Allison, eastern district of Illinois, February 25, 1936, 
Wham, district judge. 

In re McCune, western district of Pennsylvania, February 
24, 1936, Schoonmaker, district judge. 

There also have been some United States district courts 
and one United States circuit court that have held the act 
unconstitutional. The reasoning of some of these courts is 
so shallow and superficial that I feel they are not worthy of 
serious consideration. The circuit court of appeals just re- 
ferred to held that section 77B of the Bankruptcy Act was 
constitutional and that the right to redeem was a property 
right. It took the property out of the hands of the receiver 


and placed it in the hands of the trustee in bankruptcy. A 
few months later that same court held that the Frazier- 
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Lemke Act was unconstitutional for the reason that the right 
to redeem was not a property right. Therefore, it held the 
act took property without the due process of law. No won- 
der that some of the district courts in that circuit refuse to 
follow such an erroneous decision and have held the Frazier- 
Lemke Act constitutional. 

I feel confident that the Supreme Court of the United 
States will hold the Frazier-Lemke moratorium constitu- 
tional and that these erroneous opinions of these creditor 
and corporation-minded courts will be corrected. I find no 
fault with our courts, but I maintain that a lawyer who is 
afraid to criticize an erroneous decision is a moral coward. 

Our judges are human. They possess no divine wisdom 
and are not infallible and the way to improve the standard 
of our courts is to honestly and fearlessly criticize erroneous 
decisions. This Government does not belong to the courts, 
nor to Congress, nor to the President, but to the people. 
Public opinion alone will correct abuses, whether they exist 
in the judicial, legislative, or executive branches of the 
Government. 


TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER AT OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 12056) 
authorizing the State of Iowa, acting through its State high- 
way commission, and the State of Nebraska, acting through 
its department of roads and irrigation, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free or toll bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Dodge Street in the city of Omaha, Nebr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman just informed me this is an emergency propo- 
sition and has been unanimously reported. We are further 
informed that there is no objection to this bridge being con- 
structed, therefore we have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote interstate commerce, 
improve the postal service, and provide for military and other 
purposes, the State of Iowa, acting through its State highway 
commission, and the State of Nebraska, acting through its depart- 
ment of roads and irrigation, are hereby authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Missouri River, at a point suitable to the interest of navigation, at 
or near the east end of Dodge Street, in the city of Omaha, Nebr., 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters’, ap- 
proved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limita- 
tions contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said States all such 
rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, 
occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property needed for 
the location, construction, maintenance, and operation of such 
bridge and its approaches, as are possessed by railroad corporations 
for railroad p or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes 
in the State in which such real estate or other property is situated, 
upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and 
paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings 
therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropria- 
tion of property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said States are hereby authorized to operate such 
bridge free of tolls, or, at their discretion, to fix and charge tolls 
for transit over such bridge, and in case rates of toll are so fixed, 
such rates shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary 
of War under the authority contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to liqui- 
date, within a period of not to exceed 10 years from the date of 
completion of such bridge, all or any part of the bonds held by 
the United States and outstanding against the bridge constructed 
in accordance with section 4 of the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the construction of certain bridges and to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of other bridges 
over the navigable waters of the United States”, approved June 
10, 1930. The said States may enter into an agreement or agree- 
ments with the United States or other interested parties for the 
liquidation of all or any part of such bonds held by the United 
States and the tolls authorized to be charged by this act shall be 
used only for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of any 
such agreement or agreements. When a fund sufficient to meet the 


requirements of any such agreement or agreements shall have been 
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provided, the bridge authorized to be constructed by this act shall 
thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls. Said States 
may construct such bridge with the aid of any Federal funds ap- 
propriated and apportioned to said States for expenditure under 
the Federal Highway Act, as amended and supplemented, and the 


the construction of toll bridges with Federal funds and the use of 
tolls collected for transit over bridges so constructed and oper- 
ated shall not be applicable to the tolls authorized to be charged 
under the provisions of this act. If tolls are charged, an accurate 
record of the cost of the bridge and its approaches, the expendi- 
tures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the 
daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be available for the 
information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to reccon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

INSTITUTION OF SUIT AGAINST NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 
ET AL. 

Mr. DUFFY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 4594) 
to supplement the act of June 25, 1929 (ch. 41, 46 Stat. L. 41), 
which authorized and directed the Attorney General to insti- 
tute suit against the Northern Pacific Railway Co. et al. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, as I understand it, this bill has been unanimously 
reported by the Judiciary Committee, and I understand fur- 
ther that a Senate bill has been passed by the Senate and is 
now on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. DUFFY of New York. That is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman simply desires passage 
of the Senate bill? 

Mr. DUFFY of New York. The gentleman is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the suit entitled United States of 
America, plaintiff, against Northern Pacific Railway Co. et al., de- 
fendants, no. E-4389, instituted and pending in the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District of Washington, under 
the authority and direction of the act of June 25, 1929 (ch. 41, 46 
Stat. L. 41), now on reference to a special master for hearing under 
an order of said court entered in said suit on April 21, 1936, a direct 
review by the Supreme Court of the United States by appeal may be 
had by any party to said suit of any order or decree of said district 
court entered upon a review of the report of the master to be made 
pursuant to said order of April 21, 1936, and also of the order or 
decree of said district court entered in said suit on October 3, 1935, 
as amended by an order of January 29, 1936. Such direct review by 
the Supreme Court of either or both of the said orders or decrees 
may be had by appeal taken within 60 days from the date of the 
order or decree of the district court entered upon a review of the 
report of the master to be made pursuant to the said order of 
April 21, 1936. The right of review of any final judgment author- 
ized by said act of June 25, 1929, shall continue in force and effect. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent fer the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12168) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of 
Antietam. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
a great many times, on the floor, I have expressed my oppo- 
sition to bills of this character. I think it is a mistake that 
we have put through a great many of them during the 
present session, and I am not going to object to the request 
of my friend from Maryland, although I object to the entire 
policy we have adopted in this respect during the present 
session. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
may say that there have been 15 or 20 bills similar to this 
passed at this session of the Congress. I do not know 
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be stopped very shortly. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it en , etc., That in commemoration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Battle of Antietam there shall be coined at a 
mint of the United States to be designated by the Director of the 
Mint not to exceed 5,000 silver 50-cent pieces of standard size, 
weight, and composition and of a special appropriate single 
design to be fixed by the Director of the Mint, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but the United States shall not be 
subject to the expense of making the necessary dies and other 
preparations for this coinage. 

Sec. 2. The coins herein authorized shall bear the date 1937, irre- 
spective of the year in which they are minted or issued, shall be 
legal tender in any payment to the amount of their face value, and 
shall be issued only upon the request of the Washington County 
Historical Society of Hagerstown, Md., upon payment by it of the 
par value of such coins, but not less than five thousand such coins 
shall be issued to it at any one time, and no such coins shall be 
issued after the expiration of 1 year after the date of enactment of 
this act. Such coins may be disposed of at par or at a premium by 
such Washington County Historical Society of Hagerstown, Md., and 
the net proceeds shall be used by it in defraying the expenses 
incidental and appropriate to the commemoration of such event. 

Sec. 3. All laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver coins 
of the United States and the coining or striking of the same, regu- 
lating and guarding the process of coinage, providing for the pur- 
chase of material, and for the transportation, distribution, and 
redemption of coins, for the prevention of debasement or counter- 
feiting, for the security of the coins, or for any other purposes, 
whether such laws are penal or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, 
apply to the coinage herein authorized. 


need 
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With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “to exceed five” and insert “less than 
twenty-five.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the word “five” and insert “twenty-five.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KEEPING FAITH WITH UNITED STATES 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on Puerto Rico. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, when the United States 
Army landed in Puerto Rico, July 28, 1898, to further the 
“cause of liberty, justice, and humanity”, and “bearing the 
banner of freedom”, in accordance with Maj Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles’ proclamation, the island was converted into a part 
of the United States, and the monarchic and military auto- 
cratic government of Spain was ended. 

The people of Puerto Rico received the American Army 
with open arms and cordial public receptions. 

After the signing and ratification of the Treaty of Paris, 
President McKinley declared: 

The people of Puerto Rico should be led and educated to be- 
come a State of the Union. 


On April 12, 1900, Congress approved the Foraker Act, 


establishing a civil government for Puerto Rico. In the year 
1906 President Theodore Roosevelt sent special messages 


to Congress specifically recommending American citizenship 
to the people of Puerto Rico, as a matter of right and justice. 
“They are loyal”, he said, “and they are glad to be under our 
flag.” 

President Theodore Roosevelt went to Puerto Rico, and 
delegations representing agriculture, commerce, and industry 
met him. It was at this time that the Federation of Labor 
requested citizenship for the people of Puerto Rico, and 
handed him the following memorial: 

Free Federation of Workingmen of Puerto Rico 
American Federation of Labor 
Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
San Juan, P. R. 

InLustTRIovus CrTIzEN: The laboring class of Puerto Rico, repre- 
sented by the “Federacion Libre”, the branch of the American 
Federation of Labor in this island, desires to extend to you 
through this petition its heartiest and most cordial welcome tc 
our shores, and the assurance of our love for the American people 
of whom you are the honored and worthy representative. 


Affiliated with the 
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The aims and purpose of our organization are the same as 
those of the trades unions of the United States. We are loyal 
and faithful adjunct of the American Federation of Labor, and 
our education, our efforts, and our ambitions are directed toward 
obtaining a higher moral, intellectual, and civic standard for the 
working class and the people of Puerto Rice in general. 

With this object in view and as a means of its attainment, all 
the aspirations of our people, the strongest desire and longing of 
our hearts is that we may be made citizens of the United States 
in the highest and truest sense and interpretation of the term. 

And though recognizing that our needs are more of an indus- 
trial than political nature, the laboring class and the people of 
Puerto Rico in general feel convinced that with the establishment 
of self-government in its truest significance that all would enjoy 
to its fullest extent the liberty and blessings of freedom symbol- 
ized by the Stars and Stripes. 

Our dearest and fondest aspirations are these: Citizenship and 
self-government. 

And while this legitimate request of the Puerto Rican people 
is being considered by the Government wisely directed by you, 
we beg that you will use your influence and good offices to im- 
press upon the Officials in Puerto Rico the opinion which has 
invariably been your guide when speaking of trade unions. 
other words, that such unions are necessary to proper industrial 
development, to the progress of a country, and that the aid and 
approval given to labor institutions by all citizens is a demon- 
stration of the love and affection felt for the advancement and 
growth of a people. 

Anything you may do for us, honored sir, will forever be en- 
graved on the heart and be cherished in the memory of this 
country, and on all occasions the laboring class of Puerto Rico will 
have an additional reason for congratulating itself on the outlook 
for the future, because its interests are safeguarded by the rulers 
of the American Nation. 

And we ask you to tell the American people that their institu- 
tions are loved and wished for in Puerto Rico. 

You, Mr. President, can always count on our sincere affection, 
and may God grant you a safe and happy return to your native 
shores and an eternal memory of this true and loyal island. 


Respectfully, 
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EvGcENIO SaNcHrFz Lopez, President. 
MANUEL ALDEA Nazario, Secretary. 
RaFaEL ALONSO, Organizer. 
Micvuet SANcHEZ GoyTia, Organizer. 
Jos& VENTURA, Organizer. 
JUAN GUERRA, Treasurer. 

San Juan, P. R., November 21, 1906. 


In his annual message President Theodore Roosevelt made 
the following recommendations: 


I earnestly advocate the adoption of legislation which will ex- 
plicitly confer American citizenship on all citizens of Puerto Rico. 
There is, in my Judgment, no excuse for failure to do this. 


And under date of March 26, 1906, in the following letter, 
President Roosevelt manifested his deep interest in the sub- 
ject and at the same time called attention in a forceful way 
to the injustice and embarrassment involved in the continu- 


ance of that status: 
THE WHITE HOvsE, 

Washington, March 26, 1906. 
My Dear SENATOR ForaKeER: As you know, Mr. Alrrinaga bad been 
appointed as one of the American delegates to the Pan American 
Congress at Brazil. It would be a real misfortune not to have the 
citizenship bill for Puerto Rico pass at this session prior to his 
going there. I cannot believe there will be an opposition to the 
bill, and I most earnestly hope that it will be put through as 
speedily as possible. I know how heartily you sympathize with it. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


In 1912 I wrote the following letter to President Taft: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5, 1912. 

Mr. PrestpentT: As a representative of organized labor of Puerto 
Rico I have come to the United States to assist, insofar as I am 
able, in obtaining the passage of the bill now pending in the United 
States Senate providing American citizenship for Puerto Ricans, 

While this is desired by all Puerto Ricans, it is especially desired 
by the laboring people, who feel that American citizenship will 
mean a great step forward for them, because, unless the American 
citizenship and the spirit that guides the American in such matters 
are extended to the islands, the laborers must continue with but 
little hope of uplift. 

I have collected, with a view of having it printed, the various 
recommendations in Presidential messages and in reports of the 
Secretary of War and of the Governor of Puerto Rico, favoring 
the granting of American citizenship to Puerto Ricans. I have 
been unable to find in your message or elsewhere a statement 
specifically favoring the granting of American citizenship, though 
I understand fully that you have approved such recommendations 
of the Secretaries of War. May I ask, Mr. President, that you 
say a word specifically approving such legislation, that I may place 
it as a foreword in the little pamphlet. 

Thanking you, with much respect, I am, 

SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, 
President of the Free Federation of 
Workingmen of Puerto Rico. 








In | 
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To this letter came the reply as follows: 


THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, April 15, 1912. 


May 19 


SantT1aco Icrestas, Esq., 
President of the Free Federation 
of the Workingmen of Puerto Rico, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Iciestas: I am in favor of granting citizenship 
to the people of Puerto Rico. The connection between Puerto 
Rico and the United States has been, from the beginning, re- 
garded as permanent. Puerto Rico came to us with the hearty 
good will of both the American and Puerto Rican people, and I 
believe that both, as a matter of sentiment and practical justice, 
the Puerto Ricans should be made citizens. At the same time I 
believe that our duty to the island will be best discharged, and 
Puerto Rico’s interests will be best subserved, by affording the 
largest opportunity for the development of local traditions and 
habits, which are very different from our own. 

This means that as fast as the instinct and habit of self- 
government is acquired by the people at large, and no faster, the 
fullest possible measure of local and fiscal self-government should 
be granted. It is a happy sign of the realization of what should 
be the most fitting political aspiration of the island, as well 
as a recognition of the public opinion of the United States, that 
in the minds of neither people is the grant of citizenship asso- 
ciated with any thought of statehood. 

Very truly yours, Wn. H. Tarr. 


The Committee on Insular Affairs, in House Report 341, 
Sixty-second Congress, stated that the bill was to definitely 
fix the civil and political status of the people of Puerto 
Rico, and at the same time to make those at present defined 
to be citizens of Puerto Rico and certain other natives citizens 
of the United States. The report adds: 

It has long been a conceded fact that Pterto Rico has become 
a permanent territory of the United States. Its people have ac- 
cepted this fact in good faith and have never sought, nor do they 
desire, a separate and independent political existence. Their loy- 
alty to the United States under all circu2nstances has never been 
questioned. 

What they most desire, and what they have long and earnestly 
endeavored to secure, is American citizenship, accompanied with 
the right to legislate for themselves in respect to all purely local 
affairs. 


The Secretary of War, in his 1911 report, urged Congress 
to grant American citizenship to the people of Puerto Rico 
and, in part, said: 

The demand for American citizenship on the part of the Puerto 
Rican people is genuine and well-nigh universal. * * * The 


connection between Puerto Rico and the United States is permanent 
and has been from the beginning regarded as permanent. * * * 


A joint resolution was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
of Puerto Rico to commend the recommendations made to 
Congress by President Theodore Roosevelt. Besides, many 
labor and other associations and the majority of political 
parties of the island adopted resolutions time and again 
requesting the Presidents and Congress to grant American 
citizenship to the Puerto Rican people. 

Secretaries of War from Stimson, Baker, Governors Win- 
thorpe, Colton to Yeager, recommended the American citi- 
zenship for the people of Puerto Rico. Samuel Gompers, 
former president of the American Federation of Labor, urged 
self-government and citizenship for our people. 

March 5, 1912, one of my predecessors, Resident Commis- 
sioner Luis Mufioz Rivera, founder of the Liberal and Union- 
ist Parties of Puerto Rico, delivered a speech in the House 
of Representatives, in which he stated: 

I must declare that the majority, the large majority, of Puerto 
Ricans are sincerely attached to the American Nation. And I must 
also declare that, should American citizenship be bestowed upon 
them, my countrymen will always feel grateful to the American 
Representatives who, through their action, would give them a 
proof of confidence in their loyalty, and that they would enthusi- 
astically, bravely, and proudly uphold their citizenship, identify- 
ing themselves with the new country to which their historic 
destiny has united them, loving and respecting the flag that pro- 
tects their homes, doing honor by their civic conduct to the 
national family that receives them, and finally endeavoring to be 
the worthy sons of the America of Washington and Lincoln, not 
only because so impelled by the natural feelings of their souls, 
jaded and mortified up to the present time by indifference and 
injustice. 


Samuel Gompers, while president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, made these remarkable recommendations 
to various conventions: 


It is certainly evident that Puerto Rico is to be a permanent 
possession of the United States; and, inasmuch as her wage earners 
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manifest a strong disposition not only to organize but to make 
common cause with us for the principles and progress of our 
cause, we should encourage and make easy their complete frater- 
nization with the organized labor movement of our continent. 

The people of Puerto Rico are intensely sympathetic with the 
institutions of our Republic and universally desire the recogni- 
tion of the principles of equality with the sovereign citizenship 
of the United States. These rights they are eminently qualified 
to exercise; these rights they are entitled to, and it should be our 
aim to aid in achieving them. 

I strongly urge that every effort be made, not only by this con- 
vention but also by every union, union member, and sympathizer, 
to help to the very best of his ability the worthy working people | 
of Puerto Rico to a realization of a better and brighter day. 


Senators, Congressmen, and governmental authorities have 
agreed that Puerto Rico be and is a permanent territory of 
the United States, and all the Governors appointed to the 
island have striven to lead the people in that right direction. 

So after 19 years of constant appeals to the Presidents 
and to Congress, with the aid of the press, the American 
Federation of Labor, and the sympathetic and friendly atti- 
tude of Woodrow Wilson, Congress granted the Puerto 
Ricans not only citizenship but a greater measure of demo- 
cratic form of government, by which all classes and the 
masses of workers were given the opportunity to work out 
their own destiny by the means of organizing themselves 
and of having representation in the affairs of the island’s 
administration in accordance with the new organic law, and 
to build up their political, economic, and social entities; to 
obtain more liberal and humanitarian laws, as is done in 
many States of the Union. 

President Harding, in one of his addresses, termed Puerto 
Rico “our Caribbean State’, and both President Coolidge 
and President Hoover mentioned Puerto Rico as an island 
where the people in good faith were making wonderful 
progress under the guidance of American institutions. 

In answer to a specific question put by me as to whether 
the term “Territories” as used in Federal acts included 
Puerto Rico, the Department of Justice’s reply was in the 
affirmative, and the reason was based upon several decisions 
of the Supreme Court, in which it was stated that Puerto 
Rico was a fully organized Territory of the United States, 
although not an incorporated one. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, since the beginning of 
his administration, has recommended and decided to help 
the people of Puerto Rico in their economic problems. He 
extended to the island the benefits of his program of relief 
and rehabilitation. Many important Federal laws of finan- 
cial assistance for education, public works, sanitation and 
agriculture to the States were extended to Puerto Rico. 

In May 28, 1935, by Executive order, President Roosevelt 
appointed Ernest H. Gruening, of the Department of the 
Interior, administrator of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration to initiate, formulate, administer, and super- 
vise a program of approved projects for providing relief and 
work relief and for increasing employment in Puerto Rico. 
The President also gave the administrator authority to ac- 
quire, by purchase or by the power of eminent domain, any 
real property or any interest therein and improve, develop, | 
grant, sell, lease, or otherwise disprove of any such property 
or interest therein. 

Administrator Gruening appointed about 30 representa- 
tives of himself in the island for carrying out these enter- 
prises, and unfortunately it happened that with the exception | 
of three men the other 27 belonged to the opposition, Liberal | 
Party, as against the majority coalition of the legislature and 
the insular government, ignoring, as it seems to me, the 
President’s recommendation that all parties and interests be 
represented. 

The Governor himself became a mere figurehead, and his 
actions were handicapped by a real supergovernment created 
in this way. 

The formulation of plans in accordance with the intentions 
of President Roosevelt included changing the general eco- 
nomic conditions of the island. A plan of reconstruction pro- 
viding for permanent improvement of the people of Puerto 
Rico was devised, having in mind to use practically the 
amount of income derived from the sugar processing tax and 
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the allocations of money granted by the President, which 
would afford benefits for all people. 

Puerto Rican workers claim the term “for the benefit of 
the general agriculture” weakened and completely submerged 
the phrase “that labor will be given protection in Puerto 
Rico.” 

The President’s intention as expressed by him to me as 
Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico regarding the ma- 
chinery of the reconstruction program under the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act was to avoid overlapping discrimi- 
At that time the President advocated 
the formation of a true coordinating committee of Federal 
and insular authorities, headed by the Governor as chairman, 
and members selected by him from the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the insular government. With his own hand 
the President also designated the president of the insular 
senate and speaker of the house as advisory members. In the 
formation of the machinery for the executive committee Dr. 
Gruening has appointed people who represent liberal profes- 
sions and others, but there is not a single representative of 
labor. 

While this work of reconstruction was going on in the 
island two political bills were unexpectedly introduced in the 
United States Senate, apparently recommended by the ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Ernest H. Gruening. One of the bills is an 
unwarranted intervention in the electoral rights of the peo- 
ple and the other bill, authorizing a plebiscite in the island 
for the year 1937 on the matter of independence was a tre- 
mendous mistake, being unwise and morally destructive. 

Both bills have been vigorously protested by the people of 
Puerto Rico, except a very small minority. 

Last week Governor Winship approved an electoral bill 
and is considering all proposed amendments which will go 
to make clean, honest elections. 

Congress should not be influenced to legislate on local 
political matters of this character, based on the following 
objection which the vice president of the Puerto Rican 
Senate sent to me, as follows: 

First. The bill of Senator Typines on elections is substan- 
tially the same as bill—S. B. 20—passed by the Legislature 
of Puerto Rico last April. 

Second. The provision of the bill that the list of registered 
voters shall be those of the persons appearing in the 1935-36 
census is contrary to law, unconstitutional, and unfair, 
because— 

(a) It annuls all registrations of voters made in Puerto 
Rico in accordance with the laws in force. 

(b) It deprives thousands of legal voters of the rights 
acquired by them when they registered in accordance with 
the insular laws in force. 

(c) It runs contrary to all precedents governing election 


| matters, inasmuch as when the census was taken the politi- 


cal parties had no representation whatever in the taking 
of that census. These parties represent organized public 
opinion in Puerto Rico. 

(d) It is claimed that thousands of voters who had ac- 
quired the right to vote under the provisions of our laws 
were left out of the census. 

(e) It also is claimed that such census of 1935-36 was 
taken by men politically partial, as they were chosen from 


| only one political party to the detriment of other organized 


parties. 
(f) It was publicly asserted, and denounced, that the 


|P. R. R. A., the reconstruction machinery, selected those 


men, and this agency is biased in favor of one political party. 

(g) It is further contended that the approval of said 
measure would annul all the registrations already made, 
and would require starting the work all over again, doubling 
thereby the cost of election expenses to the Treasury of 
Puerto Rico. 

In regard to the bill intended to hold a plebiscite for inde- 
pendence and the reasons and arguments proudly given by 
Dr. Gruening and others, I desire to assure you that the 
great majority of the people of Puerto Rico have always 
been for the permanent union with the United States, and 
I hope that it will be so in the future. 











This bill represents a tremendous blow to the majority of 


all citizens of the United States in the island who for 38 years 
have been fighting a thousand battles to obtain American 
liberties, cultivating and maintaining with absolute convic- 
tions the principles and ideals of the democratic institutions 
of the United States of America. 

The argument that there exists a group in Puerto Rico 
favoring independence is not a reason why it should jeopard- 
ize the rights of the great majority of the people who have 
maintained the sane and sincere doctrine of “permanent 
union of Puerto Rico with the United States.” 

It is, indeed, very deplorable and regrettable that without 
proper consultation with the majority of citizens of the 
United States in Puerto Rico, the Governor, the legislature, 
and other constituted authorities of the island, such a far- 
reaching measure should have been introduced. 

We are very grateful to the President for what he has done 
in behalf of the poor, and also to the American Federation 
of Labor under President William Green that has for years 
helped to obtain freedom for the workers of Puerto Rico, the 
guaranty of public assembly, and the right to organize and 
better their economic and social conditions within the fold 
of our American institutions. The workers of the island are 
very grateful to them for all these. 

I desire to repeat again that the people of Puerto Rico as 
a whole are no more responsible for the assassination of 
Colonel Riggs than the people of the United States for the 
assassination of the great Presidents Lincoln, Garfield, and 
McKinley. 

The beautiful island of Puerto Rico, which has made won- 
derful progress in all directions during the American regime, 
is one of the first customers of the mainland, and has had 
over three thousand millions of dollars of commerce with the 
United States in the last 36 years, two-thirds of which has 
benefited business of the continent. The money sent for re- 
lief and reconstruction is practically a help and compensa- 
tion to the people of the island, and of which money two- 
thirds reverted right back to the mainland again. 

If the Tydings referendum bill or any other similar bill 
were to be approved, all civil and individual rights which 
have been gained for the workers in 40 years of struggle 
would be sacrificed. 

I certainly am sorry that I have lived to see the day the 
great American Government would ask our people to commit 
suicide. That is what independence, as it has been offered, 
means, 

All leaders of parties see by themselves that a new era of 
reconstruction has come to the island to perfect our demo- 
cratic institutions dedicated to social, political, and economic 
rehabilitation. Free and guaranteed vote of the people makes 
the island more progressive and gives opportunity to acquire 
greater capacity and progress. 

Our coalition parties in the legislature have won the most 
honest and clean elections of 1932 with this issue: 


That the influence of the people of the United States in the 
destiny of Puerto Rico has been, is, and will be civilizing, and the 
extension of the Constitution to Puerto Rico represents a positive 
guarantee of the public and political liberties convenient and 
favorable to the enjoyment of the individual rights. 

We reject all forms of a colonial government; therefore, 
we proclaim the permanent union of the people of Puerto 
Rico with the people of the United States to maintain and 
consecrate socially, politically, and industrially a democratic 
community with the same rights and duties as any commu- 
nity of the United States. We want and are willing to be 
recognized as an integral part of the States of the Union 
and lead our future in that line. 

Puerto Rico has a population over 1,700,000, or 500 in- 
habitants to the square mile, as compared with 55 per square 
mile on the mainland. 

As all of you know, Puerto Rico stands literally at the 
crossroads of the world, at the entrance to the Caribbean 
region, and on a direct line between east and west, north 
and south. San Juan, the capital and chief port, is but 
1,000 miles away from the Panama Canal, 1,300 miles from 
New York or Philadelphia, less than 1,000 miles away from 
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Havana, and under 4,000 miles from the great European 
markets. 

Puerto Rico is an integral part of the United States, under 
the supreme authority of Congress. The Treaty of Paris be- 
tween the United States and Spain, 1899, in article II, pro- 
vided that— 

The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants 
of the Territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be 
determined by Congress. 

The treaty contained no promise or declaration regarding 
the political status of the inhabitants of Puerto Rico affected 
by the cession, but left the matter entirely to be decided by 
Congress. 

As an explanation of this provision, the American repre- 
sentatives at the peace negotiations, leading to the Treaty 
of Paris, in replying to the representatives of the Spanish 
Kingdom, said: 

The congress of a nation which never enacted a law oppressive 
or detrimental to the rights of residents within its dominion and 
whose laws guarantee the greatest liberty compatible with the 
conservation of property surely can be trusted not to depart from 
its well-established practice in dealing with the inhabitants of 
these islands. 

LOSSES OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 267) for the 
relief of certain officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States who, while in the course of their re- 
spective duties, suffered losses of personal property by reason 
of catastrophes of nature, with House amendments, insist on 
the House amendments and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
McREYNOLDS, BLoom, and FIsH. 

CLELLIA S. IRVIN 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 
10298) granting a pension to Clellia S. Irvin was erroneously 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee on Pensions be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill and that 
the same be referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES 


The SPEAKER. Under special order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CasTEL- 
Low] for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CASTELLOW. Mr. Speaker, with governments, as 
with individuals, few have found it difficult to spend money, 
but its replacement presents a different story. My observa- 
tion is that one of the easiest habits to form is that of ex- 
travagance. Even extravagance may not be definitely menac- 
ing so long as the spender remains conscious of his extrava- 
gance, just as the driver of an automobile may operate his 
car at a high rate of speed in safety so long as he realizes 
he is driving fast, for the realization will constrain him to 
observe caution. The hazard arises when to him a high rate 
of speed becomes a habit of which he is unconscious. Therein 
lies the danger. Even so, as long as we realize that our na- 
tional expenditures are without peacetime parallel, and that 
billions of dollars represent much in human toil, we will at 
least exercise care and caution in the manner and purposes 
of its distribution. But let us take thought lest familiarity 
with stupendous figures destroy our sense of proportion and 
lull us as a Nation into an unwarranted sense of security 
while we indulge in reckless expenditures resulting finally in 
practical repudiation or in confiscation of the savings of the 
frugal and thrifty through the instrumentality of taxation. 
Litt!e comfort could be derived from acceptance of either 





horn of such a dilemma. Is it not apparent to the thoughtful 
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that by legislative act the accomplishment of the former has 
been rendered simple in the event the latter becomes too 
unpopular? 

The tax plan proposed by the bill which recently passed 
the House admittedly will discourage the accumulation by 
corporations of a reserve, absoiutely essential to the success- 
ful operation of any business venture. [Applause.] If cor- 
porations are detrimental to our economic life, they should 
not be tolerated; if they perform any useful service, they 
should not be handicapped by unreasonable restrictions. It 
is difficult to conceive that any businessman would contend 
for a moment that a reasonable reserve for future contin- 
gencies is not helpful, if not, indeed, essential, to success. 
This being true, it occurs to me that while unreasonable 
hoarding should not be encouraged, it would be advisable to 
permit the accumulation of a surplus equaling a reasonable 
percentage of its capital structure without undue restriction. 
Operating capital, usually supplied from accumulated profits, 
is the very heart of all business; and before operating on 
this delicate organ, maturest deliberation should be exercised. 

The necessity of “storing up” or providing a reserve in 
times of plenty to carry through in times of scarcity has 
been recognized not only by thoughtful men of all ages but 
taught by nature to the insects of the field and the denizens 
of the forest. Who would say to the bee, ‘Cease to provide 
stores against the approach of winter”, or to the squirrel, 
“Gather not to provide for a time when there is nothing to 
gather”? Nature itself provided for the great State of Min- 
nesota abundant lakes to render more uniform its moisture. 
Without vision to correctly judge the logical results of their 
acts, men have drained these great natural reservoirs and 
are now seeking relief from the consequences of their folly. 
Why has our Government built, and is still building, at the 
cost of uncounted millions, dams to restrict the natural flow 
of water in time of abundance except to render it more 
effective in power and afford more uniformity of supply for 
the arid lands of the West? ‘The unparalleled prosperity 
and progress of our great country is largely due to recogni- 
tion of the fact that money, representing energy, like water, 
to attain its greatest efficiency must be accumulated at times 
in abnormal quantity, and with due caution and judgment 
released when needed. Great dams have been constructed 
in the past. The more expert the builder, the higher the 
walls, the more secure the masonry; the more water it will 
detain, and the longer. The builder for a season claims 
ownership, and exercising dominion directs its use and 
proudly claims it as his own. At his bidding it may turn the 
wheels of commerce or cause to produce in abundance thou- 
sands of acres of otherwise barren land. Yet, with all this 
added productivity, the owner’s individual capacity to con- 
sume is not increased, and so the multiplied production 
must necessarily enure ultimately to the benefit of others. 
Not only that, there never was a dam built so high, so thick, 
or so permanent, as to prevent indefinitely a single drop of 
water from returning to its true parent, the ocean. So a 
financier may construct in the stream of commerce an 
obstacle to the flow of dollars, restrain them for a season, 
direct their activities, and call them his own. The more 
efficient he may be, the more he may acquire and the longer 
retain, but there never was nor ever will be one with the 
ability to withhold indefinitely a single dollar from mankind, 
its true owner. In the first instance, would wisdom be mani- 
fested by hastily, with pick and shovel or devastating ex- 
plosives, destroying the agency by which the accumulation 
and retention of the necessary supply of water is made pos- 
sikle? Or would you discourage from labor those persons, 
artificial cr natural, who by their efforts are building finan- 
cial reservoirs from which mankind may draw in time of 
need? The folly of him who killed the goose to more 
speedily secure an extra egg has often been repeated in the 
past, and I presume will be in the future, for observation 
discloses that human nature changes, if at all, very slowly. 

It has been the custom of men through the ages to class, 
as among the enemies of mankind, those whose labors have 
seemingly been unduly rewarded, but to the overcritical I 
Suggest that the real dead weight imposed upon society is 
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the drone in this human hive who consumes more, whether 
rich or poor, than he contributes to its good by his own 
efforts. [Applause.] All that we possess, all that civilization 
now enjoys, represents the net profits from human effort 
plowed back in full into the reserve of the greatest of all 
corporations—that in which every human being on earth to- 
day is to some extent a stockholder, and the assets and lia- 
bilities of which future generations will inherit. 

One justification for increasing old taxes or levying new 
is to bring the Government revenues nearer in line with 
expenditures. All must know that this is imperative, but 
could not the same result be accomplished by a reduction of 
expenditures, and would that not be the saner course to pur- 
sue? [Applause.] Let us not delude ourselves with the be- 
lief that by some magic power any Government can give 
more than it takes. If the giving is done with caution, the 
taking may be done with moderation and justice more nearly 
accorded to all. 

Unquestionably taxes should be imposed in accordance with 
ability to pay. The tax bill now before the Senate, as origi- 
nally reported to the House, would have rendered it most 
difficult, if not, indeed, impossible, for corporations now in 
financial difficulties to ever regain a sound footing. By those 
who sponsor Government ownership of industry this failure 
to prosper might have been advanced as a reason why the 
Government should assume direct control, and thus a failure 
due to Government planning could have been advanced as 
@ reason for governmental ownership. This feature, how- 
ever, was modified in the House by amendment. 

As the levying of taxes so vitally and directly affects the 
individual citizen, our Constitution provides that all bills for 
the raising of revenue must originate in the lower branch of 
Congress, every Member of which must necessarily have been 
elected by the people within the preceding 2 years. To facili- 
tate legislation, committees have been formed for special con- 
sideration of such legislative matters as come within the 
jurisdiction of each, respectively. The members of the Ways 








tion, on account of the importance of the committee, are 
elected by the membership of the House and are selected 
usually by reason of their long service, proven ability, and 
peculiar fitness. The revenue bill recently passed was re- 
ported to the House by this committee. It is reasonable to 
assume, and the facts disclose, that they gave mature con- 
sideration to the subject and if, under those conditions, their 
wisdom and patriotism cannot be relied upon, representative 
government is seriously threatened. 

While entertaining some misgivings as to the wisdom of 
the proposed legislation, as indicated by the foregoing ex- 
pressions of my observations and conclusions, I sincerely trust 
that the results of this legislation will not prove disappoint- 
ing. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, my colleague has just completed 
what will probably be the last speech he will make on the 
floor of this House, as he voluntarily retires as a Member 
of this body at the expiration of his present term. When 
he goes I would like for him to go conscious of the fact that 
he leaves a membership that holds for him the very pro- 
foundest respect and whose fondest affection will follow him 
the remainder of his days. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TreaADWAY!] is recognized under the special order for 20 
minutes. 

RUINOUS RECIPROCITY 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, some days ago the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Hartan] remarked that I seemed to 
be “mysteriously silent’ recently on the subject of the ad- 
ministration’s trade-treaty program, and indicated my 


silence showed that I was finally admitting that these un- 
constitutional treaties were a solution of our ills. 

I beg to assure the gentleman that he is completely in 
error, for I personally feel more strongly every day against 
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these iniquitous reciprocal-tariff agreements, and as far as 
my effort to do away with them is concerned I have just 
begun to fight! [Applause.] 

FURTHER SURRENDER OF DOMESTIC MARKET UNDER FRENCH TREATY 

My purpose in speaking this morning is primarily to an- 
swer some of the recent statements made by the proponents 
of the trade-treaty program, both in and out of Congress, 
but first I wish to discuss for a few moments the trade treaty 
with France which has just been concluded, and which was 
made public last Wednesday. It is another outstanding ex- 
ample of surrendering our rich domestic market for illusory 
benefits in foreign markets. 

According to the summary of the treaty issued by the 
State Department—and of course we had no knowledge of it 
whatsoever in advance, as all these treaties are star cham- 
ber procedures—this country granted to France reductions 
up to 50 percent on 71 separate items, and we received only 
19 reductions, some of which even the State Department ad- 
mitted were only nominal percentages. The major French 
concessions were not duty reductions at all, but simply a lib- 
eralization of quota restrictions. However, both in the case 
of the duty reductions and the quota liberalizations, the 
French Government reserves the right to increase the rates 
or modify the quotas. Even in according us most-favored- 
nation treatment, it makes a number of exceptions to the 
general rule. 

You have heard comments made about horse trading, and 
now Professor Sayre informs us we ought not to indulge in 
horse trading. Well, we ought not to indulge in horse trad- 
ing of that kind, I agree. In the country I came from, when 
we used to trade horses, when there were horses to be traded, 
there was an effort to get an even swap, which we never 
had in any of these things, and particularly we have not 
done so in this recent one with France. 

REDUCTIONS LARGELY ON LUXURY ARTICLES 


Here are just a few of the articles on which we have 
granted reductions which, in accordance with the usual 
practice, will be generalized in favor of all other countries: 

Article and percentage by which existing duty is reduced 


Dutihell ORRei TS oi ST A SS 
Cosmetics 


Tinsel products ....< 2. een ee none ewemnewaseweeeesens 27-40 
RROGMEEOES. CORIO. nc cnn neem nese nee nenemgmanmenipE eens 28 
EE RR NINIIN se tivgcdontnraregptcettcrandoaeresagter aati epeeeesteaaiprdaamane ices 34 
ne 50 
Cartiinla endd Uquetl 2 6incssatiiostisttm te eniesidentnatiense 50 
Champagne. ........ ~~~... - -- - 1202 2 on renee no nnnn 50 
Still wines (not over 14-percent alcohol) -—-------.--..-.-_. 40 
RE SR I RE Re eS 50 
CI RU ete him nasineetagiod 18-31 
BAe. BORTIOG cence eerie ses i eters ntomemsctewninbapetein 17-29 
RN EE. CR i erreenipteeee nee minettninenmnattninntiininsacnaenpmntet 21 
Fe en perce sen new ew esemineneseniensnen enearth neper soem aetacpsncanani>uacantss RURigpSNSSaEIA 25 
BRE TR. onc nt cttncdnaidinemionnnnntimunniadian 43 
Peatingts Bin8 QRS csieicctkidntcionncihntcindtibiimowtgahadn 33 
SORES 6 eiidice nsec cette nested 25-41 
RAE CE Dn ennicnietstnahinneneniminsteniiinatmne ae 25-41 
CNO BRRO cic ncdek ee ete ne inee nde eat 33-44 
I CO cai ictantcsics seein ein wr ws teen ince geo eae eeeoee 28 
Cotton or silk wearing apparel with lace or embroidery___- 17 
Clocked and embroidered cotton hose_...-...-.-.---.-.... 20-33 
I ciacscieee Saccteesvincn an basin Gots ts-ce sipacse de goaede pected Wag ah- baie deaaes eiaaanpaiieintatete 17-27 
BNO TROD ... n ici se tii hewn Shtnctll in vip ated taenie 33 
Pand-seamed women’s and children’s gloves__...._.-.._.__ 31 
Bria WOOE MDUGOB, ocr cee vicntitster 6see tpt ing isnt pictn tle ginmitindjen sats 40 
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CRBRTEEND  DEBOE ... ncn ncmditnneminppipmguninmcrcsmietiangtingntcaaninnty 


As you look over that list, it will be noted that many of 
them are luxuries. If there is one class of articles that 
ought to pay the duty, even though you believe in “tariff 
for revenue only”, it is luxuries. Who can better afford to 
aid in support of our Government than a person who can 
purchase champagne to use on his table for himself or his 
friends? ‘The same is. true with regard to those who wish 
to use exclusive French perfumes. If some people must 
have the imported article, let them pay for it. We make 
good champagne and perfumes right here in this country, 
and there is no reason why we should encourage the use of 
the foreign articles. I could say the same thing for corsets 
and other articles on which the duty is reduced under the 
treaty. 
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What do our grape growers in New York State, in the area 
represented to a large extent by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser], think of a 40- to 50-percent reduction on 
wine and champagne? Our friends from California know 
something about how the tariff has benefited them in the 
past. Take brandy alone. If the tariff permitted, we would 
increase the consumption of the domestic product; so why 
reduce the tariff in order to allow the foreigner to ship his 
brandy into the United States in competition with that 
which can be produced in California? I think the answer 
to some of those questions will be very plainly made when 
the votes are counted in November. 

FURTHER REDUCTION ON CHEESE 


Take the question of cheese. The State Department, in 
its analysis of the treaty, says that this reduction “is in 
line with the reductions already made to Switzerland and 
the Netherlands on the cheese specialties of those coun- 
tries.” It might be said that Roquefort cheese could well be 
reduced in the tariff. Of course, the agriculturists here and 
our rural friends throughout the country realize that the 
more imported cheese is sold in this country and the lower 
price charged for it the less consumption there will be of 
home-manufactured domestic cheese. A further reduction 
in the tariff on Swiss cheese was made in the treaty with 
Finland, which was just announced today. This reduction 
of 2 cents per pound provided in the treaty seriously affects 
Wisconsin and other States, where our domestic Swiss cheese 
is a large dairy product. Oh, these Democratic reciprocal 
theorists are some “friends” of the farmer! There could 
not be anything more ridiculous in the way of argument 
than to try to tell our sensible agriculturists and rural popu- 
lation that these agreements, unconstitutionally entered into, 
are of benefit to them. 

I see one of the distinguished Representatives from Maine 
interested in what Iam saying. Only a few days ago Canada 
raised the tariff against Maine potatoes, although there had 
been an agreement entered into with our Secretary of State 
and his able assistants and theorists that the duty should be 
lowered on potatoes. Yet as soon as the agreement is made 
it is increased again, and at the same time they say it is of 
benefit to us here in this country. 

AN ANSWER TO CHAIRMAN O'BRIEN, OF TARIFF COMMISSION 


- Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman seems to charge this 
entire reciprocal-tariff agreement is supported alone by the 
Democratic Party. What has the gentleman to say about the 
attitude of men like David Lawrence and the Chairman of 
the Tariff Commission, Mr. O’Brien, and a number of others? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Would the gentleman like my opinion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. O’Brien, who 
alleges that he is a Republican, the Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is what I am asking the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Very well, allow me to give it to the 
gentleman. I have known Mr. O’Brien, to whom our distin- 
guished floor leader refers, for a long period of years. There 
is no more delightful gentleman for an after-dinner speech 
or an after-dinner companion than Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
but politically he is an enigma. He alleges that he is a Re- 
publican, but I do not want to belong to the party which 
advocates such principles as he seems to believe in, which 
are directly contrary to the well-defined and long-established 
principles of the Republican Party. Further than that, let 
me say that he has offered his unsolicited advice to the Re- 
publican convention, which will meet in about 3 weeks to 
select the next Republican candidate and next successful 
candidate for the Presidency, to the effect that it should 
endorse the administration’s trade-treaty program. Mr. 
O’Brien’s advice will not be heeded. 

Let me give you two particularly outstanding illustrations 
of Mr. O'Brien’s position. It is a matter of record before the 
Ways and Means Commitee that Mr. O’Brien testified that 
the reciprocal treaties would be so beneficial to the country 
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that the bill then before the committee ought to be passed 
unanimously. That is Democratic doctrine, pure and simple. 
I have never seen any Republican who advocated the passage 
of the reciprocal treaties or the bill under which they are 
unconstitutionally enacted. 

Another angle to Mr. O’Brien’s attitude appears in the 
hearings before a committee of another body when he was 
asked this question: 

Senator HasTIncGs. Well, is it or not true that the Tariff Commis- 
sion exercises an independent judgment; or is it, as I think I saw 
where you stated before the House committee, wholly subject to 
and under the control of the President? 

Listen to Mr. O’Brien’s answer: 

Mr, O’BrIEN. The President appoints the Tariff Commissioners. 
Most men in positions wish to retain them and be reappointed. 

So his views, of course, were warped by his desire to con- 
tinue in office. [Applause.] We may assume that this frank 
statement holds the key to his views respecting the trade 
treaties. It is interesting to note that he was rewarded by 
the President by being redesignated as chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, effective December 1, 1935. That kind 
of advice we do not want at any Republican convention. 
Aside from that, I have great admiration for the gentleman 
to whom the majority leader referred. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has not quite finished, 
I hope. The gentleman made no reference, for instance, to 
the opinion of a great publicist, like Mr. David Lawrence, 
who is unequivocally in favor of this tariff, and the Young 
Republican organization of New York, and Mr. Ogden Mills. 
What has the gentleman to say about them? 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman will withhold his 
interest until the Republican National Convention is held, 
when the Republican Party will state its principles, I do not 
think he will see that there are very many Republicans 
who believe in this monstrosity of so-called reciprocal tariffs 
which are not “reciprocal” in any sense. So reserve your 
interest until we get together the forces of the Republican 
Party of this country and tell you what we think about the 
tariff position of the Democratic Party today. Why did you 
not come in here with a straight, out-and-out tariff revision 
bill instead of going around the corner in this unconstitu- 
tional manner? I am sorry I do not have more time, be- 
cause when I get on that subject my regular remarks are all 
thrown in the discard. 

PRESERVATION OF WORLD PEACE NEW EXCUSE FOR TRADE-TREATY PROGRAM 

I was very much amused the other day to read the speech 
made by the Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, in which he gave a new “ex- 
cuse” for the administration’s trade-treaty program. 

Heretofore we have been given to understand that it was 
for the purpose of expanding our foreign markets. The act 
itself so states. But now the Secretary of State tells us it 
was for a higher and nobler purpose, namely, “the preserva- 
tion of world peace.” He reiterated this new purpose in a 
press release accompanying the announcement of the French 
treaty. The only reason I can see why he brings world peace 
into the tariff measure is that probably he was ashamed of 
the results of the agreements. Therefore he says they are 
a great help to world peace. I never heard of anything more 
ridiculous. 

I am not surprised that the Secretary has been forced to 
look for some new argument to support his treaty program, 
because it has been a dismal failure insofar as expansion of 
our foreign markets is concerned; but why pick on world 
peace? He cannot be serious in thinking that a trade-treaty 
program will supplant the League of Nations, the Hague 
Tribunal, the World Peace Foundation, and such other agen- 
cies and organizations for keeping peace throughout the 
world. At least he has no grounds for hoping that his plan 
will be any more successful. 

A certain Mediterranean country, which I need not men- 
tion, is known to have entered into some 35 bilateral trade 
treaties, but they apparently had little effect in restraining 
its military ambitions, which were culminated within the last 
few days. A certain oriental country is known to have at 
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least seven bilateral trade treaties, but these do not seem to 
have had any effect in curbing its martial spirit. 

I wonder if the Secretary of State thinks that free-trade 
tariff reductions or trade treaties would have kept Napoleon's 
armies at home? I wonder if he thinks that international 
tariff barriers were responsible for the military conquests 
of Caesar and Alexander the Great? I wonder if he blames 
the Norman Conquest on protective tariffs? ‘The whole thing 
is worse than a ridiculous pipe dream. Why try to delude the 
American people with any such statements that this sort of 
giving away our home markets is going to aid world peace? 
It would be an expensive price at the best, but what does 
history say about it? 

The Democratic Party was in control of Congress from 1913 
on. Did it keep us out of the World War because the Under- 
wood Free-Trade Tariff Act was passed? Why does not Mr. 
Hull recall the days he spent on this floor as a colleague of 
some of us and whom we greatly admired before he puts up 
any such bluff that world peace is involved in a reduction of 
tariff rates? If that had been true we certainly would never 
have lost the thousands of the flower of our manhood over- 
seas fighting to make the world “safe for democracy.” Now 
the Secretary of State wants our workingmen to give up their 
jobs and our farmers and manufacturers to surrender their 
home market to make the world safe from future wars. A 
beautiful dream; nothing more. 

TREATY PROGRAM HAS FAILED TO EXPAND FOREIGN MARKETS 

Now, let us forget a little of this theory that the gentleman 
has been telling us about and get down to actual brass tacks. 
What has been accomplished under this reciprocal treaty 
proposition which was instituted in 1934? Our favorable bal- 
ance of merchandise trade declined from $478,000,000 in 1934 
to $233,000,000 in 1935, a net loss of $243,000,000. his re- 
sulted from the fact that our imports increased $392,000,000 
in 1935 as against an increase in exports of only $149,000,000. 

While not all of the tremendous increase in imports was 
due to concessions made under the trade treaties, neither was 
the small increase in exports due entirely to concessions ob- 
tained from the few countries with whom treaties were nego- 
tiated. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hartan] is himself 
authority for the statement that only $23,000,000 of our in- 
creased export trade was with treaty countries, but even this 
amount cannot be attributed entirely to trade concessions, be- 
cause our exports to the United Kingdom increased $50,- 
000,000 in 1935 over 1934 without benefit of any trade treaty 
and without giving the United Kingdom any concessions in 
cur market to get the increased business. Similarly, our 
trade with Canada increased $21,000,000 in 1935 over 1934 
before the trade treaty with that country became effective. 
Many other similar instances could be cited. 

FARM EXPORTS DECLINING 


When the trade-treaty legislation was under consideration 
the farmers of the country were promised an increased for- 
eign market for their products. Let us see to what extent the 
farmers’ export market has been increased, whether by trade 
treaties or otherwise. Looking at the figures published by 
the Department of Agriculture we find that the exports of 
many major farm commodities are decreasing rather than 
increasing. Here are the figures: 

Decline in exports of certain major agricultural commodities 


















Exports 
Commodity ae 
1934 | 1935 
Wheat (including flour)........ .........-.-.- bushels_. 36, 500, 000 15,7 
Leaf tobacco pounds__| 419, 000, 000 B31, 20% 
Bacon, hams, and shoulders..................-- do.....} 83, 700, 000 61, 7K 
Lard... anetiacisageds TET an ee = =—« a Ue 6, 4 


And still our Democratic colleagues are always telling 
what great friends they are of the farmers. That is the way 
they have “taken care” of the farmers. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

FARM IMPORTS INCREASING 

Mr. TREADWAY. But that is not all the administration 
has done to the farmer. It has refused to protect the farmer 
in the domestic market. With imports pouring in from abroad, 
the administration has not only failed to increase agricultural 
tariffs where necessary, but has actually reduced many of the 
existing rates, including the duties on such important prod- 
ucts as cattle, cream, cheese, and various vegetables and fruits. 
This was done in spite of the President’s promise to the 
farmers not to reduce the duties on agricultural products. 

As compared with the decline in agricultural exports, here 
is how some of our agricultural imports have increased since 
1934: 
Increase in imports of certain major agricultural commodities 


Imports 
Commodity 
1934 1935 
ee head__ 66, 000 378, 000 
ttt REREAD S  Ratadit vt ae a: pounds... 46, 700, 000 76, 300, 000 
WR. i. cu dvndinbbsbicsnnestiddebtnhsabelaaee bushels _. 7, 700, 000 27, 400, 000 
II cevcincensceqeicieindiastnnitsmantsmniiniasnssistuniieninmasdeiiphinmsielaiaals 3, 000, 000 43, 200, 000 
Oats olianien 5, 600, 000 10, 100, 000 
Darker Gi i iciceiemicnsniecmminilcicdiiiles 193, 700, 000 320, 600, 000 
Egg products_- 3, 200, 000 7, 600, 000 





The decline in foreign markets and the increase of foreign 
competition in the domestic markets is not confined to agri- 
culture. We find that exports of cotton cloth, for example, 
declined 18 percent in 1935, while imports increased 53 per- 
cent. It is bad enough for agriculture and industry to see 
their foreign markets disappear, but when this is coupled 
with increased competition in the domestic market it means 
disaster. 

MANY REASONS FOR FAILURE OF TREATY PROGRAM 

Many reasons could be advanced why the trade-treaty pro- 
gram has proved a failure. In the first place, it is based upon 
the false notion that by allowing foreign countries to sell us 
more of their goods we will necessarily benefit by being 
enabled to sell them more of our goods. Such has not been 
our experience. It is disproven by the fact that, although 
we increased our merchandise imports by 24 percent in 1935, 
our exports only increased 7 percent. When we include our 
gold and silver purchases, and take into consideration the 
so-called invisible trade balances, we find that foreign coun- 
tries in 1934 had an excess purchasing power over the 
amount necessary to pay all balances in our favor amounting 
to $970,000,000. In 1935 this excess purchasing power was 
approximately $2,000,000,000. These tremendous balances in 
favor of foreign countries were not settled by the sale of addi- 
tional American goods but by the transfer of stocks, bonds, 
and other securities. 

When we reduce our tariff rates under the trade treaties, 
foreign countries are quick to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to secure increased business in our rich domestic 
market, to the detriment of our own producers. It must be 
kept in mind that our reductions in rates are not confined to 
the country with whom a particular treaty is negotiated but 
are extended generally to all countries, Germany alone ex- 
cepted. On the other hand, we receive concessions only from 
the country with whom we negotiate a particular treaty. 
Whether we sell that country any additional goods depends 
upon our ability to undersell the rest of the world. This 
throwing open of our market to the whole world, while we 
get in return concessions of doubtful value from particular 
countries, is another reason why the trade-treaty program 
is a failure, and is dangerous and ruinous to our trade. 

TREATY NEGOTIATORS NOT SEEKING TRADE ADVANTAGES FOR OUR 

PRODUCERS 

Another reason why the trade-treaty program is such a 
failure from the standpoint of increasing our foreign trade 
is that those in charge of the negotiations are more inter- 
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ested in trying to set an example for the world than they 
are in trying to gain any benefits for our own people. We 
have definite proof of this fact in the public utterances of 
these officials. The Assistant Secretary of State, Dr. Sayre, 
who is Secretary Hull’s right-hand man in the trade-treaty 
negotiations, has this to say in his recent pamphlet, America 
Must Act, published by the World Peace Foundation—1I 
quote: 

If the purpose for which the act was passed is to be attained 
our methods must be broader than mere “horse trading.” We 
must make of the act an instrumentality for throwing the weight 


of American power and influence against the disastrous world 
movement toward economic nationalism. 


. > oa 7 2 s ° 

What matters is not selfish trade advantages gained by indi- 
vidual nations over their competitors, but the gradual liberaliza- 
tion of world trade through the adoption of similar programs by 
other nations, 

Now there is a frank statement of what these free-traders 
down in the State Department are trying to do. They are 
not seeking to gain advantages for our own farmers, manu- 
facturers, or workingmen, but are tearing down our tariff 
in the pious hope that the world will follow our example. 

No country is going to be foolish enough to adopt this 
sort of program unless it is more interested in other countries 
than it is in its own. The rest of the nations of the world 
are out to get trade advantages, and are naturally glad to 
accept the generous concessions offered them by Secretary 
Hull and his “free-trade missionaries.” 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES OVERANXIOUS TO ENTER INTO TRADE TREATIES 


In this connection, let me cite a statement made by Dr. 
Grady, Chief of the Trade Agreements Section of the De- 
partment of State, before the Committee on Appropriations 
on December 10, 1934. He was being interrogated by one of 
the members of the committee who asked him this question: 

With respect to the countries that you have made contacts with 
up to this time, * * have you found a sympathetic interest 
manifested by them to go on? 

Here is Dr. Grady’s answer: 

Extremely so. As a matter of fact, we have had pressure from 
countries to proceed before we were ready for them. 

Think of that—‘“pressure” from countries to enter into 
these agreements. I am not surprised. They have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. They know we have the 
richest market in the world, and they know further that 
there is nothing binding about the treaties to make them buy 
anything from this country if they do not choose to do so. 


TARIFF REDUCTIONS HAVE INJURED DOMESTIC PRODUCERS 


In his recent Chamber of Commerce speech, to which I 
have already adverted, Secretary Hull made many statements 
which will be difficult for him to substantiate, but none any 
more so than the following: 

The general aim of our negotiators is * * * to grant the 
other country concessions with respect to commodities the possible 
increased importation of which would be beneficial to our country. 

Never was a more absurd statement ever made. If that 
has been the aim of the negotiators, who do their work in 
secret star-chamber sessions, it must be that their aim is 
bad. Perhaps this is due to the lack of “light” upon the 
proceedings. I could go through the whole list of concessions 
made under the various trade treaties, which cover some 35 
printed pages, and point out scores of items, the increased 
importation of which could not possibly be of any benefit to 
this country. Just consider a few of the agricultural items 
on which substantial reductions in duty have been made. 
How is it going to help our farmers by reducing the duties 
on cattle, cream, cheese, poultry, apples, cherries, blueberries, 
grapefruit, lima beans, peas, potatoes, tomatoes, sugar, to- 
bacco, and other such items? The only beneficiary will be 
the foreign producer. Likewise the reductions in the duties 
on certain textiles, on watches, cement, structural iron and 
steel, plate glass, paper, and other manufactured products 
can only benefit the foreign producer and the foreign work- 


ingman. 













































































CONSUMERS ARE ALSO PRODUCERS 


“Yes”, the free-trader says, “but what about the con- 
sumer? Is he not benefited?” My answer is simply this: 
If it is so good for the consumer to buy a few things abroad, 
why is it not good for him to buy everything abroad, since 
he can get it cheaper? There is a reason and a very good 
reason. The word “consumer” is a very indefinite term. A 
farmer is a consumer, but he is also a producer. The same is 
true of the workingman. We find that the terms “producer” 
and “consumer” generally identify the same person. If all 
consumers are benefited by the importation of cheap goods, 
then all producers must be adversely affected. In the end 
we would find that our so-called consumers would have 
nothing with which to buy the cheap foreign goods, because 
as producers they would have been put out of business by 
foreign competition. 

The exponents of the trade-treaty program are very fond 
of saying that when some export industry is benefited under 
a trade treaty, this benefit is reflected in many directions 
and accrues to many more persons than those directly 
affected. However, the same is true with respect to the 
injury done to individual groups under the trade treaties 
through the granting of concessions to foreign countries. 
That injury is reflected throughout the whole country. We 
consume in this country 90 percent of what we produce and 
export 10 percent. If we increase the 10 percent at the 
expense of the 90 percent, nothing is gained. Moreover, it 
may be pointed out that it would take a 90-percent increase 
in the 10 percent exported to be the equivalent of a 10- 
percent increase in the 90 percent consumed at home. 


DEMOCRATIC CRITICISM OF REPUBLICAN TARIFF NOT BORNE OUT BY FACTS 


If I may refer again to Secretary Hull’s recent chamber 
of commerce speech, I should like to call attention to his 
conception of what would happen if we repealed the trade- 
treaty legislation and abrogated the treaties made there- 
under. Here is what he has to say on this point: 

We would automatically go back to the Smoot-Hawley tariff and 
face once more the vicious discrimination against our trade which 
it caused and the virtually suicidal effort at economic self-con- 
tainment which it represented. 

Now, let us analyze that statement for a moment. In the 
first place, let me say that the Hawley-Smoot tariff is still 
the law of the land after 3 years of Democratic control, 
except insofar as it has been modified by particular trade 
treaties. The Democratic platform of 1932 severely criti- 
cized the Hawley-Smoot tariff and promised the country 
a tariff “for revenue.” If the 1930 act was such a bad law, 
I cannot for the life of me see why the Democrats have not 
repealed it. The late Speaker Rainey gave the probable 
reason back in 1932 when he declared on this floor: 

Lower the tariff drastically? You (Republicans) will not do it 
and we (Democrats) dare not do it with conditions as they are. 
We do not want this market flooded with the products of cheap 
labor in other countries. 

Every revision of the rates made through the trade treaties 
is a downward revision, except where existing rates are 
“frozen” for a definite period. ‘There are no tariff increases 
under the treaties—no element of protection for American 
agriculture, industry, and labor. The Republican tariff yard- 
stick of equalizing foreign and domestic production costs 
has been thrown out entirely. The administration, in the 
words of Speaker Rainey, is now engaged in flooding the 
market “with the products of cheap labor in other coun- 
tries.” 

To return to Secretary Hull’s statement, to which I have 
made reference. He stated that the 1930 Tariff Act caused 
vicious discriminations against our foreign trade. Let me 
say that our trade was no more discriminated against than 
was that of any other country. When the world-wide de- 
pression began, each nation tried to protect its own market 
by raising tariff barriers, and we were not alone in that. 
When the bottom of the depression in this country was 
reached in 1932 and domestic conditions began to improve, 
our foreign trade likewise began to climb. Exports and 
imports in 1933 were both greater than in 1932. 


LXXX——476 
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FOREIGN TRADE ON INCREASE PRIOR TO TRADE TREATIES 

From 1933 to 1934 our exports alone increased $458,000,- 
000, which seems to have disproved the charges made by our 
Democratic friends that the Hawley-Smoot tariff would stifle 
our international trade. 

The interesting thing is that the increase in export trade 
since the trade-treaty legislation became effective has been 
smaller than it was under the “iniquitous” Hawley-Smoot 
Act before it was modified by the trade treaties. As against 
the $458,000,000 increase in exports from 1933 to 1934, the 
increase from 1934 to 1935 was only $149,000,000. The im- 
port situation, however, was just the reverse. From 1933 to 
1934 our imports increased only $205,000,000 as against an 
increase of $392,000,000 between 1934 and 1935. 

I should like to point out that when the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Tariff Act of 1922 was passed, the Democrats charged 
that it, too, would stifle our foreign trade, but our exports 
and imports increased every year up to and including 1929, 
when we exported merchandise of the value of $5,240,000,000 
as against imports of $4,400,000,000. 

INCREASED IMPORTS THE RESULT RATHER THAN CAUSE OF DOMESTIC 
PROSPERITY 

While large imports and prosperity go hand in hand, it is 
not true, as Secretary Hull and other free-traders attempt to 
make people believe, that imports are the cause of our pros- 
perity. Rather, increased imports result from our prosperity. 
In good times we need more raw materials, and our people 
are able to afford more luxuries. If imports were the cause 
of prosperity, then it would necessarily follow that if we 
bought everything we needed abroad, we would reach the 
zenith of prosperity. Of course, any such notion is ridicu- 
lous, yet the whole trade-treaty program is founded on just 
such fallacious notions and theories as that. 

Despite all the charges made by our Democratic brethren 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act does not present an insur- 
mountable barrier to foreign imports. Two-thirds of our 
imports on the basis of value now come in duty-free, which 
is more than can be said about the imports of most foreign 
countries, whose tariffs are purely arbitrary and do not 
represent an attempt merely to equalize foreign and domestic 
production costs. 

I do not understand how Secretary Hull can characterize 
the 1930 tariff as a “suicidal effort at economic self-contain- 
ment” in view of the fact that such a vast proportion of our 
imports are duty-free, and in view of the further fact that 
we have a tremendous importation of dutiable products, 
both agricultural and manufactured, in spite of the tariff 
duties which it imposes. 

This reference to “self-containment” is just another argu- 
ment used to attack the protective-tariff system and bolster 
support for the free-trade theories the administration is seek- 
ing to put into effect. I use the words “free trade” in a 
rather broad sense; but when rates are not protective, we 
might just as well have free trade. So far as I know, no 
one has ever proposed that we shut out all imports. It is 
recognized that there are many things which we do not 
produce which we must and will continue to buy abroad. 
Hence any effort to make people believe that the abandon- 
ment of the trade-treaty program means the erection of a 
Chinese wall around this country is just plain misrepresen- 
tation. The proponents of the program are so hard up for 
arguments that they have to set up “straw men” just to be 
able to knock them down again. 


TARIFF WILL BE A LEADING ISSUE IN ELECTION 


In the coming election campaign, there is no question but 
that the tariff will be one of the leading issues before the 
country. The people will have the opportunity to determine 
the clear-cut question of whether they wish the present 
policy of “ruinous reciprocity” continued, or go back to the 
long-established Republican policy of giving American agri- 
culture, industry, and labor the first chance to supply the 
needs of the domestic market. 

It is going to be difficult for the administration to explain 
the inconsistency of its position in telling our farmers on 
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the one hand to restrict their production while on the other 
hand taking no steps to stop the flooding of our market with 
foreign ricultural products. The farmer has scen his 
foreign market disappear, and now the administration is 
taking his domestic market away from him. 

Likewise it is going to be difficult for the administration 





to explain the inconsistency of its position in telling our 
employers on the one hand to put men back to work, while 
on the other hand, tearing down our tariff and permitting 
foreign competition to drive these employers out of business. 

The administration talks about raising the wage level, 
but even the present wage level cannot be maintained if 


our workers must compete on equal terms with the cheap 
labor of Europe and the Orient. 

Free trade is not the key to prosperity. As the German 
economist, List, has said: 

Free trade is an idealism not to be engaged in until the people 
with whom you trade have the same living standards as your own, 
otherwise they will tear you down to their level. 

Likewise, reduced tariffs are not the answer to the prob- 
lem, since they also mean a lowering of the wage level 
and living standards. We must face the fact that our pros- 
perity is based primarily on the home market. Our foreign 
trade is important, but incidental. It is to our interest to 
conserve the home market so far as possible for our own 
people. The Republican policy of protection is dedicated 
to that principle. The policy of the present Democratic 
administration, on the other hand, is to share that market 
with the world, notwithstanding the fact that two-thirds of 
our imports already come in duty-free. The people will 
determine next November which course they wish to follow 
in the future; and I have every confidence that they will 
reaffirm their belief in the Republican principle of protec- 
tion as they have always done in the past after a short trial 
of Democratic free trade. [Appiause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 


NATIONAL SAFETY AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 11108) to 
advance a program of national safety and accident pre- 
vention. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $50,000 to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce for the furtherance of the 
work of the accident-prevention conference. Money appropriated 
pursuant to this act shall be available upon vouchers approved 
by the Secretary of Commerce for fostering accident-prevention 
work on the part of organizations engaged in the promotion of 
safety and accident prevention; preparation and printing of ma- 
terial designed to enlighten the general public in matters of safety 
and accident prevention, such material to be disseminated through 
schools, newspapers, magazines, the radio, or any other means of 
intercourse or communication; the preparation and attempts to 
obtain enactment of uniform vehicle regulations in the several 
States; clerical assistance for the members of the general com- 
mittee of the Accident Prevention Conference; travel expenses 
incurred by members of the general committee of the Accident 
Prevention Conference in the furtherance of the work of the said 


conference. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


COMPACT BETWEEN CERTAIN STATES 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of House Joint Resolution 377, 
to enable the States of Maine, New Hampshire, New York, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut to 
conserve and regulate the flow of and purify the waters of 
rivers and streams whose drainage basins lie within two or 
more of the said States. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the consent of the Congress of the United 
States is hereby given to the States of Maine, New York, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut, or any two or more of them, to negotiate and enter into agree- 
ments or compacts for conserving and regulating the flow, lessening 
flood damage, removing sources of pollution of the waters thereof. 
or making other public improvements on any rivers or streams 
whose drainage basins lie within any two or more of the said 
States. 

Sec. 2. No such compact or agreement shall be binding or obli- 
gatory upon any State a party thereto unless and until it has 
been approved by the legislatures of each of the States whose 
assent is contemplated by the terms of the compact or agreement 
and by the Congress. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “and”; and on page 1, line 
6, after the word “Connecticut”, insert “Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, and Ohio.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title of the joint resolution was amended to read: 
“Joint resolution to enable the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Tennessee, and Ohio to conserve end regulate the 
flow of and purify the waters of rivers and streams whose 
drainage basins lie within two or more of the said States.” 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on next Monday, immediately after the 
reading of the Journal and the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table, I may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object—I do not think I shall object—next Monday is Dis- 
trict day. 

I do not see a member of the District Committee here who 
might want to make an objection, but I hope Members 
hereafter will be very reasonable in their requests along this 
line. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I may say that I was granted 
this time some time back, but I was ill and could not take 
advantage of it. I have been here for years and have not 
made many of these requests. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am not going to object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first omnibus 
bill on the Private Calendar. 

The Clerk called the first bill, H. R. 9054, for the relief of 
sundry claimants, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title I—(H. R. 971. For the relief of the Tevis Motor Co.) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the United States Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $415 to the Tevis Motor 
Co., a corporation with its principal place of business at St. Louis, 
Mo., said sum representing money collected from the sale of one 
Ford Tudor sedan, owned by said Tevis Motor Co., seized by the 
United States customs officials in the State of Florida and subse- 
quently sold under the forfeiture and sales provisions of the 
National Prohibition Act, the proceeds from said sale being paid 
into the United States Treasury. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out “said sum representing” and insert “in 
full settlement of all claims against the United States for’, and 
after line 8, insert a colon and the following: “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or 
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agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive 
any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 

recent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 


sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CosTELLo: Page 1, line 3, strike out all 
of title I. 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides that the 
Tevis Motor Co. shall be paid the sum of $415 for an automo- 
bile which was taken over by the prohibition agents and sold. 
This car had been sold by the Tevis Motor Co. on a conditional 
sales contract and was used in bootlegging. As a result it 
was confiscated by the Government. The court ordered that 
the car be sold, and in accordance with the court order it was 
sold and the sum of $415 was received from the sale. 

The Tevis Motor Co. failed to protect its rights, and it was 
not until after the sale had taken place that the company 
applied to the court for an order to restrain the sale and 
protect their title to the car. As a result of the failure of 
the company to protect its own rights, I feel they are not 
entitled to relief at this late date, and for this reason I oppose 
the passage of the bill and recommend that the amendment 


which I have just offered be adopted. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California [Mr. CosTELLo]. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Title II—(H. R. 3559. For the relief of John L. Alcock.) 


Whereas the Court of Claims of the United States, in the case of 
John L. Alcock, trading as John L. Alcock & Co., against United 
States (no. J 567), has ascertained and determined that John 
L. Alcock, having first obtained in January 1918 the authority 
and consent of the Spruce Production Division of the War 
Department and the necessary permits and releases from the War 
Department and the British Government, accepted in February 
1918 foreign contracts or orders for the shipment and delivery 
from February 1918 to December 1918 of 6,000,000 feet of spruce 
and fir lumber to be exported for the use of the British Army for 
the prosecution of the war, and entered into contracts with the 
American mills for the production and shipment of said 6,000,000 
feet of lumber; and 

Whereas the said Court of Claims in said case has found that on 
April 6, 1918, the said Spruce Production Division of the War De- 
partment refused to permit any further shipments under the said 
contracts and foreign orders and on April 9, 1918, ordered the said 
contracts between the said Alcock and the American mills to be 
canceled; and 

Whereas the said court has found that at the time of the pro- 
mulgation of said order canceling the said contracts there was 
undelivered thereunder 5,290,363 feet of said lumber covered by 
said Alcock’s foreign orders, and that had he been allowed to 
deliver the said lumber, Alcock would have received a profit of 
$195,230.62, being the difference between what he would have re- 
ceived from the foreign purchasers upon delivery of the lumber, 
less commissions and ocean and inland freight, and the amount 
which he had agreed to pay to the American mills free on board 
cars at mills; and 

Whereas the said court has determined that the said Alcock, 
under the act of Congress approved May 28, 1928 (Private, No. 
226, 70th Cong, S. 3308), entitled “An act to confer jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to hear and determine the claim of 
John L. Alcock”, has no right of recovery for the loss or damage 
sustained by him growing out of the withdrawal of the right of 
shipment under his foreign orders and the cancelation of his 
domestic contracts and for the unfulfilled portion of his said 
foreign orders; and 

Whereas it was the purpose of Congress to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and award compen- 
sation for the claim of the said Alcock for losses and/or damages 
sustained by him by reason of the prevention by governmental 
agencies of the performance of all the said contracts, executed or 
executory, for the shipment and delivery of said lumber: Therefore 

That (1) the Court of Claims of the United States be, and 
hereby is, given jurisdiction to hear and determine the claim of 
the said John L. Alcock, and to award him compensation for 
losses and/or damages, if any, sustained by him by reason of the 
action of the officers of the Signal Corps and/or the spruce-pro- 
duction division of the War Department in promulgating the 
order refusing to permit any further shipments under his said 
contracts and foreign orders and directing the canceling of the 
said contracts of the said Alcock with the said American mills; 
and to enter a decree or fudgment against the United States for 
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such losses and/or damages, with interest tliereon at 6 percent 
from April 6, 1918, until paid, notwithstarling the executory 
character of such contracts and that there tad been no delivery 
of title to him under his contracts with the American mills, such 
losses and/or damages to be measured by th” difference between 
what he would have received from the forei:.n purchasers upon 
delivery of the lumber, free on board cars: at mills, and the 
amount he had agreed to pay the American :mnills free on board 
cars at mills. ‘ 

(2) The Court of Claims in the adjudicativn of the said claim 
is authorized in its discretion to use, in addition to any evidence 
that may be offered in any suit which maf be brought under 
this act, the pleadings and evidence in ti:* case of John L. 
Alcock & Co. against the United States (61 *t. Cls. 312), and in 
the case of John L. Alcock & Co. against th: United States (no. 
J-—567), decided April 4, 1932. : 

(3) Suit hereunder may be instituted at. any time within 4 
months after the approval of this act, notv‘thstanding lapse of 
time or any statute of limitations, and proc*edings therein shall 
be had as in the case of claims over which ~‘*1ch court has juris- 
diction under section 145 of the Judicial Co:': as amended. 


With the following committee amendm nt: 

Beginning on line 22, page 2, strike out all he preamble, and in 
line 12, on page 4, strike out “with interest \hereon at 6 percent 
from April 6, 1918, until paid.” 


The committee amendment was agree‘: to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Title IN—(H. R. 3575. For the relief of Mrs Lawrence Chlebeck) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Lawren’e Chlebeck the sum 
of $2,000 as compensation in full for inju ies sustained in the 
United States customhouse building, St. P.ul, Minn. 


With the following committee amendinent: 

Page 6, line 2, strike out “$2,000 as comp: nsation in full”, and 
insert “$750, in full settlement of all clain:!s against the United 
States” and in line 5, after the word “Minresota” insert a colon 
and the following: “Provided, That no par® of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to, or received by, any agent or agents, attor- 
ney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this act im excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstan g. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon ccnviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hancock of New York: On page 
5, beginning with line 22, strike out all of title III. 


Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, let me state 
the facts very briefly with reference to this claim. The 
claimant, Mrs. Chlebeck, says she fell in a post-office build- 
ing because the steps were slippery. It seems the day on 
which this accident occurred was a wet day. There had 
been a light snowfall. People walked in and out of the 
building and the steps were necessarily made wet and some- 
what slippery. Unfortunately this lady slipped and fell, 
either because the steps were wet or for some other reason. 

In my humble judgment, there is no liability whatever. 
There would not be any liability on the part of a private 
owner of the building, in my opinion, and there is no liabil- 
ity on the part of the Government. It is just one of those 
unfortunate accidents. I find nothing in the record to indi- 
cate that the agents of the Government were guilty of any 
neglect or wrongdoing. I cannot see the theory on which 
the claim is based at all. We all know that snow is slippery, 
which, of course, cannot be helped. We know that people 
who walk in slippery places must be careful. The Govern- 
ment cannot insure people against falling down, and the 
Government is not responsible for the fact that it snows in 
the wintertime or that snow is slippery. 

Mr. MAAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MAAS. In St. Paul there is liability within buildings 
as well as without. This is clearly a case of negligence on 
the part of the Government. This snow had been tramped 
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into the building, and the accident occurred on a rather 
narrow, steep stairway that had been swept out once or 
twice, but then the janitor became negligent and left con- 
siderable snow there which had been tramped in. The steps 
became wet and slippery. This woman slipped and fell 
purely through the negligence of the Government. Had the 
accident occurred in a private building, I may say to the 
gentleman, the owners of the building would have been 
liable, and they would have had to pay a great deal more 
than the modest sum asked for in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this woman has raised 14 children. Her 
earning capacity has been very materially reduced, if not 
practically destroyed. She has carried on the best way she 
possibly can. I may say we have constantly paid claims 
where a Government truck has backed into somebody, and 
I do not see any difference so far as this case is concerned. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is a ques- 
tion of opinion purely. There are many good lawyers here. 
I have no pride of opinion, but it seems to me in a case of 
this sort and under the circumstances there is no liability 
on the part of the Government. I think the Members fully 
understand the facts. People going in and out of a public 
building on wet, snowy days track snow in there and the 
steps become slippery. This woman fell under those circum- 
stances, and that is all there is to the matter. 

I simply say very modestly that in my opinion there would 
not be any liability on the part of a private owner. Other 
gentlemen may disagree with me, but I have stated the facts, 
and the House may reach its own conclusion. 

Mr. MAAS. Is not that a pretty hard and cold-blooded 
attitude to take? 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Well, it is very easy to be 
generous with Government funds. I do not think we have 
any right to make gratuity settlements with respect to 
claims against the Government based on facts which would 
not warrant a recovery in a private action. 

Mr. MAAS. That is a question of fact. In Minnesota 
you could recover on the facts involved in this case if it 
vere a private owner. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. That is a question of opin- 
ion, too. I submit the matter to the judgment of the 
House. 

Mr. EKWALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I investigated this claim. In years gone by I have sat 
in the trial of many personal-injury cases. I am positive 
from the facts adduced in the hearing on this bill that it 
is a case which in court would have gone to a jury and in 
which a recovery would have been had. The Government 
was clearly liable in that it failed to take the ordinary pre- 
caution of using sand or some similar substance to keep the 
stairway from being slippery. This lady, who is the mother of 
14 children—of course, this has nothing to do with the 
question of liability—slipped and fell and broke her wrist 
and partially paralyzed her arm. The claim was reduced 
from $2,000 to $750. The committee went into the claim 
very carefully. 

There are a number of lawyers on this committee who 
have had experience in this line and the report is a unani- 
mous one to the effect that there is liability in the case, 
and I therefore believe the amendment should be voted 
down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Driver). The question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hancock]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title TV—(H. R. 3729. To confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims to hear and determine the claims of 
Henry W. Bibus, Annie Ulrick, Samuel Henry, Charles W. Hen- 
sor, Headley Woolston, John Henry, Laura B. Margerum, and 
George H. Custer, of Falls Township and borough of Tullytown, 
Bucks County, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania) 

That (1) the Court of Claims of the United States be, and it 
hereby is, given jurisdiction to hear and determine the claims of 
Henry W. Bibus, Annie Ulrick, Samuel Henry, Charles W. Hensor, 
Headley Woolston, John Henry, Laura B. Margerum, and George 
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H. Custer, of Falls Township and borough of Tullytown, Bucks 
County, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and severally to award 
Judgments covering compensation for losses and/or damages 
arising through the seizure, condemnation, and sale of those cer- 
tain lands, theretofore belonging to them, more specifically de- 
scribed in the decree of the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, on June 9, 1921, in a pro- 
ceeding entitled “United States of America against Certain Tract 
of Land in Falls Township and borough of Tullytown, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania”, December term, 1918, no. 5860, notwith- 
standing the fact that said claimants executed and delivered 
deeds pursuant to the said decree of the court in the above- 
entitled matter, and, notwithstanding that said claimants were 
paid the respective amounts set forth in said decree, the said 
losses and/or damages to be awarded to be the difference between 
the entire amount paid by the Government for the whole tract 
and the amount for which the Government subsequently sold the 
tract, as the respective interests of the claimants may appear, 
together with interest thereon at the rate of 6 percent per annum 
from the date of the Government’s entry upon the land, to wit, 
October 1, 1918, until paid. 

(2) Suit hereunder may be instituted at any time within 4 
months after the approval of this act, notwithstanding lapse of 
time or any statute of limitations, and proceedings herein shall 
be had as in the case of claims over which such court has juris- 
diction under section 145 of the Judicial Code as amended. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United Siates Court of Claims to hear and determine 
the claims of Henry W. Bibus, Annie Ulrick, Samuel Henry, Charles 
W. Hensor, Headley Woolston, John Henry, estate of Harry B. C. 
Margerum, and George H. Custer, of Falls Township and borough 
of Tullytown, Bucks County, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 7, line 4, strike out “Laura B. Margerum” and insert 
“estate of Harry B. C. Margerum.” 

Page 7, line 25, strike out “together with interest thereon at 
the rate of 6 percent per annum from the date of the Govern- 
ment’s entry upon the land, to wit, October 1, 1918, until paid.” 


Amend the title. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CosTELLo: Page 6, line 18, strike out 
all of title IV. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, this bill involves a tract 
of land taken over by the Government during the war to 
be used in connection with a munitions plant in Pennsyl- 
vania. The land was taken over on October 1, 1918, as a re- 
sult of a condemnation suit. The owners were paid for this 
land in excess of the sum of $472,000. The Government kept 
the property until 1927, when the land was sold as being 
of no further use to the Government. 

Prior to the sale of the ground the Government was 
offered a rather large sum for the property, due to the fact 
that underlying the soil there were valuable deposits of 
gravel and sand. Prior to the Government taking over the 
property it was used solely as agricultural land and at the 
time of the condemnation the owners of the property did 
not set up its value as gravel-bearing or sand-bearing soil, 
with an extremely high value; but it was taken over as 
agricultural land. 

Now, as a result of the sale of this property by the Gov- 
ernment and an increased value because of the nature of 
the soil, the former owners are attempting to come in here 
and get the right to go to the Court of Claims and recover 
the difference between the amount the court allowed them 
and the amount which the Government received; namely, 
$1,620,000. 

Apparently the idea seems to be that the Government is 
not entitled to any profit upon any property of this sort, 
even though a period of years may have elapsed, and these 
people want to come in and reap the benefit of a subse- 
quently discovered value in the property. 

I do not believe the claimants are entitled to this relief. 
I think the Federal Government should be entitled to keep 
the $1,000,000 increase in the value of the property which 
they received as a result of its sale, and I recommend that 
the amendment which I have offered be adopted. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. If the background of this bill were as stated 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. CosTEe.tto], I would 
probably agree with him. It is not the fact, however, that 
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the claimants did not know of the gravel and sand content 
of their land which was taken by the Government. They cer- 
tainly did know that the land contained the finest gravel to 
be found near the Atlantic coast. What is more, the pur- 
chasers of the land from the Government had previously 
negotiated with the claimants, the owners of the land, for 
the purchase of their property because of the gravel and 
sand content. 

Another reason I cannot agree with the gentleman from 
California is the fact that this land was not taken by the 
Government in October 1918. On the contrary, in the early 
part of 1918 the Government, by its agents, called upon the 
claimants and took leases for their farms upon the repre- 
sentation that they were necessary for governmental pur- 
poses, to wit, to build an arsenal. These leases ran for a 
period of 6 months and contained an option to buy. Of 
course, the Government had the right at the expiration of 
the leases to remove all its personal property. Before the 
expiration of the leases, agents of the Government called 
upon the claimants and told them they would not be paid 
any more rent as the Government proposed to condemn 
the property and build a permanent arsenal, and that there 
had been a contract entered into between the Government 
and the Foundation Co. of America for the construction 
of a bag-loading plant. Work started in May, and on the 
date of the armistice and the end of the war, November 11, 
1918, it was in a partial state of completion. 

This partially completed contract was suspended on No- 
vember 12, 1918. Up until that time there had been no 
factory erected upon the acreage, the buildings consisting 
principally of houses for the personnel. Notwithstanding 
the war was over, and notwithstanding the contract for the 
erection of the arsenal and bag-loading plant had been sus- 
pended, the United States, on January 7, 1919, filed a peti- 
tion for condemnation in the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania to condemn the 
lands of these claimants. 

On January 14, 1919, 7 days after this petition was filed, 
the contract was canceled and no more work was done or 
money expended by the Government. The fact that all work 
was suspended and the contract definitely canceled was with- 
held from the court in which the condemnation proceedings 
had been begun. The matter then proceeded in a leisurely 
fashion, and the jury of view filed its report on May 6, 1921, 
over 2 years after the beginning of the action. The Gov- 
ernment again failed to disclose to the court these facts, when, 
on June 9, 1929, a final decree of condemnation was obtained. 

In deciding upon your vote, I ask you to remember that 
the condemnation proceedings were begun in January 1919; 
that the claimants—the owners—did know of the gravel and 
sand content of their land; that they had refused to enter 
into negotiations for the purchase and sale of their land be- 
fore the war, as well as the further facts that the contract 
for the construction of the loading plant was definitely can- 
celed on January 14, 1919, and that no work had been done 
by the Government or money expended upon the land after 
the signing of the armistice on November 11, 1918. 

In December 1927, after the sale and removal by the Gov- 
ernment of the personal property, the land was sold for almost 
five times the amount of money the Government had paid the 
claimants. This increase in the sale price is admitted to 
have been due to the gravel and sand content of the land, 
known to the claimants at the time the Government con- 
demned the property, known to the Government officials 
themselves, and certainly known to the purchasers of the 
property. 

All the claimants ask is that the Government return to 
them the money received from the purchasers for the claim- 
ants’ land which had been taken from them upon the repre- 
sentation that the land was to be used for the manufacture of 
munitions for war. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREY. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. All they ask is to go into the 
Court of Claims and have the same rights that they had at 
the time of the negotiations. 
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Mr. FREY. Yes. We are not asking for any appropriation; 
we are asking to be heard in the Court of Claims. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREY. Yes. 

Mr. LAMNECK. What was the date the Government paid 
for this property? 

Mr. FREY. On or about June 25, 1921, the Government 
deposited the money in the registry of the court at Phila- 
delphia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title V—(H. R. 3907. For the relief of James L. Park) 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to James L. Park, of Philadelphia, Pa., the sum of $2,000. 
Such sum represents the amount of two Liberty bonds of the face 
value of $2,000 deposited by the said James L. Park with the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of Florida 
to secure the appearance in such court of Charles Park and Ned 
Shaw. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 8, line 15, after the figures, insert “in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States.” 

Page 9, line 1, strike out the period, insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shail be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall 
be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to 
exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of 
services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


Title VI—(H. R. 4841. For the relief of certain disbursing officers 
of the Army of the United States and for the settlement of 
individual claims approved by the War Department) 


Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, a similar Sen- 
ate bill has already been passed. Therefore, I move to strike 
out title 6 of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Title VII—(S. 537. For the relief of C. O. Meyer) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to C. O. Meyer the sum of $297.86. 
Such sum represents the amount paid to C. O. Meyer as substitute 
carrier while he was postmaster at Meyers Mill, S. C., and which 
amount was charged by the Department to the account of 
C. O. Meyer: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 22, line 12, after the figures, insert “in full settlement of all 
claims against the Government of the United States.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Title VITI—(S. 560. For the relief of the Western Electric Co., Inc.) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Western Electric Co., Inc., the 
sum of $7,192.35, in full satisfaction for services and materials 
furnished the War Department in connection with a contract 
dated June 5, 1920, and for completing certain work in connection 
with subaqueous sound-ranging equipment for seacoast defenses: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
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collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 

in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 

rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 

trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 

this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 

conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
Title [X—/(S. 760. For the relief of Harry P. Hollidge) 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Harry P. Hollidge, the sum of $903.70, 
in full settlement of all claims against the Government for damages 
to his automobile as the result of a collision with a Packard truck 
belonging to the War Department, said collision occurring on the 
evening of March 27, 1919, on the Baltimore-Washington Pike: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

Title X—(S. 920. For the relief of Ruth J. Barnes) 

That the Chief of Finance of the Army shall cause to be paid to 
Ruth J. Barnes, wife of Joseph A. Barnes, late of the Air Corps 
Reserve, Air Service, United States Army, who was killed while 
engaged in flying at the Brooks Field, Tex., on October 12, 1932, an 
amount equal to 6 months’ pay at the rate the said Joseph B. 
Barnes was receiving at the date of his death. Such amount shall 
be paid from funds appropriated for pay of the Army. 

Title XI—(S. 1360. For the relief of Teresa de Prevost) 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Teresa de Prevost the sum of $25,000, in full satisfaction of her 
claim against the United States for losses sustained by reason of 
alleged irregularities in the distribution through the State Depart- 
ment to claimants under the so-called Alsop award of July 4, 
1911, made by the King of Great Britain as arbitrator: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, coilect, withhold, 
or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendments which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. CosTELLo: Page 25, line 10, after 
the word “of”, insert “estate of.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CosTELLo: Page 25, line 14, after the 
word “to”, insert “the estate of.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider laid on the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by Mr. Horne, its 
enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate 
no. 26, disagrees to the amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate no. 49, further insists upon its 
amendments nos. 48 and 52 to the bill (H. R. 10919) entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
and for other purposes”, asks a further conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Gtass, Mr. McKE.iar, Mr. HaypDEN, Mr. 


The question is on agreeing 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


present. 


Mr. COOPER of Tennessee. 
of the House. 
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STEIWeER, and Mr. Norseck to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Evidently there is no quorum 


Mr. Speaker, I move a call 


A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 


failed to answer to their names: 
[Roll No. 99] 


Adair 

Andrew, Mass. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Barden 

Berlin 

Bolton 
Brennan 
Brewster 
Brooks 


Buckler, Minn. 


Buckley, N. Y. 
Bullwinkle 
Caldwell 
Cartwright 
Cary 

Casey 
Cavicchia 
Chapman 
Claiborne 
Clark, Idaho 
Connery 
Cummings 
Dear 
Dempsey 
DeRouen 
Dietrich 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Eagle 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Members have answered to their 


present. 


Without objection, further proceedings under the call were 


Eaton 
Ellenbogen 
Fenerty 
Ferguson 
Fitzpatrick 
Gambrill 
Gassaway 
Gifford 
Gingery 
Gray, Pa. 
Green 
Greenway 
Greenwood 
Gwinne 
Hamlin 


Hancock, N.C. 


Harter 
Hartley 
Hess 


Hill, Samuel B. 


Hoeppel 
Hollister 
Hook 
Hope 

Kee 
Keller 
Kerr 
Kleberg 
Lea, Calif. 


dispensed with. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 


ordered. 


There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
House the request of the Senate referred to by the gentle- 


Lee, Okla. 
Lehlbach 
Lemke 
Lesinski 
Lundeen 
McGroarty 
McKeough 
McLean 
McSwain 
Maloney 
Marcantonio 
Meeks 

Miller 
Mitchell, Tenn, 
Montague 
Montet 
Moran 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Norton 
O'Day 
Palmisano 
Parks 
Perkins 
Peterson, Fla. 
Pierce 
Rabaut 
Ransley 
Risk 
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Romjue 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sanders, La. 
Sandlin 
Schaefer 
Schuetz 
Sears 
Seger 

isson 
Smith, W. Va. 
Snyder, Pa. 
Starnes 
Steagall 
Stewart 
Taber 
Taylor, Colo. 
Utterback 
Wearin 
Weaver 
Wigglesworth 
Wilcox 
Williams 
Wilson, La. 
Withrow 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton 
Zioncheck 


Three hundred and nine 
names. i 


A quorum 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the communication received from the Senate 
with regard to the bill H. R. 8940 be laid before the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 


The Chair lays before the 


man from Texas, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to request the House to 


Tue SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
May 12 (calendar day, May 18), 1936. 


return to the Senate the bill H. R. 8940, an act to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 


throughout the United States”, approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, with the Senate 


amendments and all papers pertaining thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senate will be acceded to. 

There was no objection. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR 

The Clerk will call the next omnibus bill on the Private 
Calendar. 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9112, for the relief 
of sundry claimants, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title I—(H. R. 237. For the relief of the Rowesville Oil Co.) 


That the statutes of limitation so far as they bar the linters 
claim of the Rowesville Oil Co., now owned by the estate of W. C. 
Fairey, against the United States of America, arising out of con- 
tract had with the Government, expiring July 31, 1919, be, and 
the same are hercby, waived and revoked. 
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Sec. 2. That said claimant is hereby authorized to file and have 
said claim adjudicated by the Court of Claims of the United 
States. 

Title II—(H. R. 254. For the relief of the Farmers’ Storage & Fer- 
tilizer Co., of Aiken, S. C.) 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay the Farmers’ Storage & Fertilizer Co., of 
Aiken, S. C., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $4,967.97, which represents the balance 





due and unpaid on 123 bales of linters purchased under contract | 


by the United States Government through its agents on December 
31, 1918. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all of lines 7 to 14, both inclusive, on page 2, and 
insert: “That the statutes of limitation, so far as they bar the 
linters’ claim of the Farmers’ Storage & Fertilizer Co., of Aiken, 
S. C., now owned by Wesley Johnson, against the United States of 
America, arising out of contract had with the Government, expir- 
ing January 1, 19 , be, and the same are hereby, waived and 
revoked.” 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brerrer: Page 2, line 19, after “January 
1”, strike out “19 ” and insert in lieu thereof “1918.” 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The committee amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title II—(H. R. 3790. For the relief of Walter W. Johnston) 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Walter W. Johnston, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
65,495 as full compensation to him, the said Walter W. Johnston, 
for personal services rendered to the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and the use of appliances personally 
owned and operated by him in connection with the launching of 
ships for the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration for carrying on the war. The ships were launched at the 
shipyards of the fourth and other districts during the year 1918 
and subsequent thereto, said work being done by order of and 
under the direction of the district supervisor of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, and for which serv- 
ices and use of his devices the claimant has not been fully com- 
pensated by the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation or the United States. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CoSTELLO: Page 2, line 21, strike out 
all of title ITI. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for the 
payment of $5,495 to Walter W. Johnston, who had developed 
during the war a method for the launching of ships. In 
order to obtain recovery Johnston took his case to the 
Court of Claims and was given judgment. As a part of the 
judgment, the sum of $5,495, which was paid by private ship- 
building companies to him as salary and expenses, was alleged 
by the Government as not to be due him from the Govern- 
ment, and that that amount should therefore be deducted 
from the $20,000 which Johnston recovered in this judgment 
in the Court of Claims. Johnston alleges that this sum of 
$5,495 was not salary but was only his expense money. He, 
therefore, contends that it should not be deducted from the 
judgment of $20,000, whereas the Government takes the 
opposite attitude. The Government also feels that the deci- 
sion of the court should be final and that it should not be 
reopened by Congress going behind the decision and making 
payment of this sum of money. In my opinion, the motion 
to strike out the title should be adopted and the sum of 
$5,495 should not be paid to Walter W. Johnston. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COSTELLO. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. AsI understand, the gentleman has asked that 
the sum of $5,495 be reduced in this claim? Is that it? 

Mr. COSTELLO. My motion is to strike out the entire 
title. 

Mr. RICH. I think if the membership will read the state- 
ment put in the Recorp yesterday by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cocuran], giving the reasons why the claim 
should be rejected, they will agree with the gentleman. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
COSTELLO]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title IV—(H. R. 1618. For the relief of Anna McDonald) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any funds in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $422.50, with interest, to Anna 
McDonald, being in full settlement of all claims against the Gov- 
ernment in the name of her deceased husband, James McDonald, 
who served in the Civil War, said claim having been approved by 
the Court of Claims, February 6, 1905. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 3, line 20, strike out the figures “$422.50” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$422.45.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Title V—(H. R. 4059. For the relief of Ella B. Kimball, daughter and 
only heir of Jeremiah Simonson) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ella B. Kimball, daughter and only heir 
of Jeremiah Simonson, the sum of $16,441.81, being the amount 
found due by the Court of Claims, as reported to Congress in Sen- 
ate Document No. 320, Fifty-ninth Congress, second session, and 
also contained in Court of Claims Congressional Cases, volume 16, 
page 703. 

Title VI—(H. R. 6856. To carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Joseph G. Grissom) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Joseph G. Grissom, widow of Joseph 
G. Grissom, late a second lieutenant, Company H, One Hundred and 
Thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $1,208.19, being for 
12%, months’ extra pay proper of his grade in the Volunteer service, 
due him at the time of his honorable discharge. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 4, line 21, strike out “$1,208.19” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,153.43.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


Title VII—(H. R. 7727. To confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of George B. Marx, Inc.) 


That the Court of Claims of the United States be, and it is hereby, 
given jurisdiction to hear and determine the claims, legal or 
equitable, of George B. Marx, Inc., a New York corporation, and 
assignee or successor of George B. Marx, growing out of or arising 
under or from the suspension and cancelation of a certain con- 
tract no. 4241, dated August 6, 1918 (order no. 110016), which 
claims are for reimbursement and payment for services performed 
and goods furnished under said contract and order, for goods manu- 
factured or in process of manufacture, and for materials and 
equipment bought, contracted, or committed for by George B. 
Marx under the said contract, which contract was made by the 
United States with the said George B. Marx for the construction of 
a quantity of carts for carrying wire for the use of the Signal 
Corps, United States Army; and to enter decree or judgment upon 
said claims, notwithstanding the bars or defenses of any setile- 
ment, release, or adjustment heretofore made or of any assign- 
ment of said claims, by George B. Marx to George B. Marx, Inc., 
or of laches, lapse of time, or of any statute of limitations: Pro- 
vided, however, That the United States shall be given credit for 
any sum heretofore paid the said George B. Marx on said claims. 

Sec. 2. The record, or any part of the record, of the proceedings 
and hearings had before the Committee on War Claims of the 
House of Representatives on H. R. 1611 in the second session of 
the Seventy-first Congress and the third session of the Seventy- 
first Congress, together with any and all exhibits, affidavits, or 
inventories presented to or filed with the said War Claims Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in connection with said act, 
and together with any and all Government reports, statements, 
inventories, and other documents, on file in the War Department or 
any other department of the Government or elsewhere, having a 
bearing upon the claim embodied in said act, may be introduced 
before the Court of Claims with the full force of depositions, sub- 
ject to objections as to materiality and relevancy. 

Sec. 3. Such claims may be instituted at any time within 4 
months from the approval of this act. Proceedings in any suit 
brought in the Court of Claims under this act, appeals therefrom, 
and payment of any judgment therein shall be had as in the case 
of claims over which such court has jurisdiction under section 145 
of the Judicial Code, as amended. 

Title VIO—(S. 2520. For the relief of T. D. Randall & Co.) 


That the claim of T. D. Randall & Co. growing out of losses 
and/or damages suffered under purchase orders nos. 1904, and 1914 
to 1919, both inclusive, for furnishing hay to the Army during the 
late war, is hereby referred to the United States Court of Claims, 
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with jurisdiction to hear the same to judgment and to adjudicate 
the same upon the basis of the losses and/or damages suffered 
due to car shortage and/or other war conditions: Provided, That 


suit on such claim may be instituted at any time within 4 months 
after the date cf enactment of this act, notwithstanding the lapse 
of time or any statute of limitations. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9195, for the relief of 
sundry claimants, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Title I—(S. 1186. For the relief of Frank P. Ross) 

That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim of Frank P. 
Ross, of Tacoma, Wash., against the United States, for damages 
arising out of the patenting to another person of lands in Pacific 
County, Wash., which had been selected or entered by said Frank P. 
Ross under the homestead laws, and for damages arising out of the 
subsequent cutting of timber from such lands. 

Sec. 2. Suit upon such claim may be instituted at any time 
within 1 year after the date of enactment of this act, notwith- 
standing the lapse of time or any statute of limitations. Proceed- 
ings for the determination of such claim, and appeals from and 
payment of any judgment thereon, shall be in the same manner 
as in the case of claims over which said court has jurisdiction 
under section 145 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 

Title II—(S. 1490. For the relief of Earl A. Ross) 

That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim of Earl A. 
Ross, of Chicago, Ill., for damages arising out of the patenting to 
another person of lands in Pacific County, Wash., which had been 
selected or entered by said Earl A. Ross, under the homestead laws, 
and for damages arising out of the subsequent cutting of timber 
from such lands. 

Sec. 2. Suit upon such claim may be instituted at any time 
within 1 year after date of enactment of this act, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time or any statute of limitations. Proceedings for 
the determination of such claim, and appeals from and payment of 
any judgment thereon, shall be in the same manner as in the case 
of claims over which said court has jurisdiction under section 145 
of the Judicial Code, as amended. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, we are passing important legis- 
lation today, and I make the point of order there is not a 
quorum present. The Members should be here to know what 
is going on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. 
counting.] Evidently there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 100] 


[After 
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Adair Dempsey Hartley Mansfield 
Andresen DeRouen Healey Marcantonio 
Andrew, Mass. Dietrich Hennings Marshall 
Andrews, N. Y. Dingell Hess Mead 

Ayers Dirksen Hill, Ala. Meeks 
Bacharach Ditter Hill, Samuel B. Mitchell, Tenn. 
Barden Driscoll Hoeppel Montague 
Beam Dunn, Miss. Hoffman Montet 
Berlin Eagle Hollister Moran 
Bolton Eaton Hook Nelson 
Boykin Eckert Hope Nichols 
Brennan Fenerty Johnson, W.Va. Norton 
Brooks Ferguson Kee O’Day 
Buckley, N. Y. Fernandez Keller Oliver 
Bulwinkle Fish Kelly O'Malley 
Burdick Fitzpatrick Kenney Owen 
Caldwell Flannagan Kerr Palmisano 
Carmichael Ford, Calif. Kleberg Parks 

Carey Fuller Kopplemann Perkins 
Casey Gambrill Lea, Calif. Peterson, Fla. 
Cavicchia Gassaway Lee, Okla. Powers 
Celler Gehrmann Lehlbach Rabaut 
Chapman Gifford Lesinski Randolph 
Claiborne Gillette Lord Ransley 
Clark, Idaho Goldsborough Lucas Rayburn 
Cole, Md. Green Ludlow Risk 

Collins Greenway Lundeen Russell 
Connery Greenwood McGroarty Ryan 
Corning Gwynne McKeough Sabath 
Cross, Tex. Hamlin McLean Sadowski 
Cummings Hancock, N. C. McLeod Sanders, La. 
Dear Harter Maloney Sandlin 
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Schaefer Smith, W. Va. Taylor, Colo. Withrow 
Schneider, Wis. Starnes Utterback Wolverton 
Schuetz Steagall Wearin Wood 
Sears Stewart Weaver Zioncheck 
Seger Sullivan West 

Shannon Sumuners, Tex. Wigglesworth 

Sisson Taber Wilcox 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two hundred and seventy- 
two Members have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further proceedings under the call 
were dispensed with. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the next 
omnibus claims bill. 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 11214, for the relief 
of sundry claimants, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Title I—(H. R. 1105. For the relief of Lucy Jane Ayer.) 
HOLLISTER 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay to Lucy Jane Ayer, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000 as 
compensation for personal injuries caused as a result of an acci- 
dent involving an Army vehicle near Dodsonville, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 24, 1933. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “$10,000 as compensation” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$4,000 in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries.” 

At the end of the bill add a new proviso, as follows: “Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, 
or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

nee offered by Mr. CosTELLo: Page 1, line 3, strike out 
“title I.” 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, in explanation of this 
amendment I may say that the bill provides for the payment 
of $4,000 to a woman who was injured as the result of an 
accident on a highway in Ohio. The claimant’s husband had 
parked their car upon the highway in order to change a tire. 
As a result of the car being so parked on the highway, two 
Army trucks had difficulty in passing, and the second truck 
in passing caused a soldier to be thrown from the truck, who 
struck the claimant. She sustained various injuries. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the passage of the bill because 
of the fact the claimant parked the car upon the highway in 
the line of travel of vehicles, that the car being so parked 
was an act of negligence. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the amendment will be favorably 
considered. 

Mr. EKWALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is a most meritorious claim. The 
claimant and her husband were in a place where they had a 
perfect right to be. The Government truck was operated in 
a@ very negligent manner, and the claimant was seriously 
injured. This claim was gone into very thoroughly and, as 
I remember, there was a unanimous report from the Claims 
Committee. 

I do not think there can be any question as to the legal 
liability of the Government, and I am of the opinion the 
amendment should be voted down. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from California. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bianton) there were—ayes 23, noes 56. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the voie on the 
ground there is not a quorum present. 


By Mr. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and thirty-five Members are present, not a 
quorum. ‘The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call 


the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 50, nays 


227, answered “present” 1, not voting 148, as follows: 


[Roll No. 101] 


YEAS-—50 
Amlie Duffey, Ohio Imhoff Michener 
Blanton Duffy, N. Y. Jacobsen Patterson 
Boehne Duncan Jones Pearson 
Brown, Mich. Faddis Kloeb Polk 
Carter Farley Kniffin Rankin 
Castellow Pletcher Larrabee Rich 
Cochran Ford, Miss. Luckey Taylor, S. C. 
Colden Fulmer Ludlow Turner 
Colmer Gray, Ind. McFarlane Warren 
Cooper, Tenn. Gray, Pa. McGrath Whittington 
Costello Hancock, N. Y. Mahon Wolcott 
Dies Hobbs Mapes 
Doxey Huddleston May 

NAYS—227 
Allen Dobbins Kramer Rogers, Okla. 
Arends Dondero Kvale Romjue 
Ashbrook Dorsey Lambertson Sanders, Tex. 
Ayers Doughton Lambeth Sandlin 
Bacharach Drewry Lamneck Sauthoff 
Bacon Driver Lanham Scott 
Bankhead Dunn, Pa. Lemke Scrugham 
Barry Eckert Lewis, Colo. Secrest 
Beiter Edmiston Lucas Shanley 
Bell Eicher McAndrews Short 
Binderup Ekwall McClellan Sirovich 
Blackney Ellenbogen McCormack Smith, Conn. 
Bland Engel McGehee Smith, Va. 
Bloom Englebright McLaughlin Smith, Wash. 
Boileau Evans McMillan Snell 
Boland Fiesinger McReynolds Snyder, Pa. 
Boykin Fish Maas Somers, N. Y. 
Boylan Plannagan Main South 
Brennan Focht Martin, Colo. Spence 
Brewster Frey Martin, Mass. Stack 
Brooks Puller Mason Stefan 
Brown, Ga. Gavagan Massingale Stubbs 
Buck Gearhart Maverick Sullivan 
Buckler, Minn. Gilchrist Merritt, Conn. Sutphin 
Burch Gildea Merritt, N. Y. Tarver 
Burdick Gillette Millard Taylor, Tenn. 
Cannon, Mo. Gingery Miller Terry 
Carlson Goodwin Mitchell, Dl. Thom 
Carpenter Granfield Monaghan Thomason 
Cartwright Greenwood Moritz Thompson 
Celler Greever Mott Thurston 
Chandler Gregory O’Brien Tinkham 
Christianson Griswold O’Connell Tobey 
Church Guyer O’Connor Tolan 
Citron Haines O'Leary Tonry 
Clark, N.C. Halleck O'Neal Treadway 
Cole, N. Y. Harlan Owen Turpin 
Cooley Hart Parsons Umstead 
Cooper, Ohio Hennings Patman Vinson, Ga. 
Corning Higgins, Conn. Peterson, Ga. Vinson, Ky. 
Cox Higgins, Mass. Pettengill Waligren 
Cravens Hildebrandt Pfeifer Walter 
Crawford Hill, Knute Pittenger Welch 
Crosby Holmes Plumley Werner 
Crosser, Ohio Houston Ramsay Whelchel 
Crowe Hull Ramspeck White 
Culkin Jenckes, Ind. Randolph Wiliams 
Cullen Jenkins, Ohio Reece Wilson, La. 
Curley Johnson, Okla. Reed, Ill. Wilson, Pa. 
Daly Johnson, Tex. Reed, N. Y. Withrow 
Darden Kahn Reilly Wolfenden 
Darrow Kennedy, Md. Richards Wood 
Deen Kennedy,N.Y. Richardson Woodruff 
Delaney Kenney Robertson Woodrum 
Dickstein Kinzer Robinson, Utah Young 
Disney Knutson Rogers, Mass. Zimmerman 
Ditter Kocialkowski Rogers, N. H. 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Biermann 
NOT VOTING—148 

Adair Cary Dempsey Ford, Calif. 
Andresen Casey DeRouen Gambrill 
Andrew, Mass. Cavicchia Dietrich Gasque 
Andrews, N. Y. Chapman Dingell Gassaway 
Barden Claiborne Dirksen Gehrmann 
Beam Clark, Idaho Dockweiler Gifford 
Berlin Coffee Doutrich Goldsborough 
Bolton Cole, Md. Driscoll Green 
Buchanan Collins Dunn, Miss, Greenway 
Buckley, N. Y. Connery Eagle Gwynne 
Bulwinkle Creal Eaton Hamlin 
Burnham Cross, Tex. Fenerty Hancock, N.C, 
Caldwell Crowther Ferguson Harter 
Cannon, Wis. Cummings Fernandez Hartley 


Carmichael 





Fitzpatrick 





Healey 



















Hess McGroarty Palmisano Schulte 

Hill, Ala. McKeough Parks Sears 

Hill, Samuel B. McLean Patton Seger 

Hoeppel McLeod Perkins Shannon 

Hoffman McSwain Peterson, Fla. Sisson 

Hollister Maloney Peyser Smith, W. Va. 

Hook Mansfield Pierce Starnes 

Hope Marcantonio Powers Steagall 

Johnson, W.Va. Marshall Quinn Stewart 

Kee Mead Rabaut Sumners, Tex. 

Keller Meeks Ransley Sweeney 

Kelly Mitchell,Tenn. Rayburn Taber 

Kerr Montague Risk Taylor, Colo. 

Kleberg Montet Robsion, Ky. Utterback 

Kopplemann Moran Russell Wadsworth 

Lea, Calif. Murdock Ryan Wearin 

Lee, Okla. Nelson Sabath Weaver 

Lehlbach Nichols Sadowski West 

Lesinski Norton Sanders, La. Wigglesworth 

Lewis, Md. O'Day Schaefer Wilcox 

Lord Oliver Schneider, Wis. Wolverton 

Lundeen O'Malley Schuetz Zioncheck 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
General pairs: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mrs. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Sears with Mr. Wadsworth. 
Mead with Mr. Ransley 
Weaver with Mr. Leh!bach. 
Beam with Mr. Dirksen. 
Schulte with Mr. Bolton. 
Fernandez with Mr. Hartley. 
Gasque with Mr. Lord. 
Mansfield with Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts. 
Taylor of Colorado with Mr. Burnham. 
Hancock of North Carolina with Mr. Eaton. 
Lea of California with Mr. Hollister. 
Kelly with Mr. McLean. 
Buchanan with Mr. Taber. 
Steagall with Mr. Wolverton. 
Kleberg with Mr. Perkins. 
McSwain with Mr. Andresen. 
Cary with Mr. Gwynne. 
Dingell with Mr. McLeod. 
Fitzpatrick with Mr. Risk. 
Chapman with Mr. Wigglesworth. 
Wilcox with Mr. Powers. 
Maloney with Mr. Hess. 
Green with Mr. Seger. 
Connery with Mr. Andrews of New York. 
Montague with Mr. Cavicchia. 
Kerr with Mr. Doutrich. 
Bullwinkle with Mr. Hoffman. 
Rayburn with Mr. Robsion of Kentucky. 
Patton with Mr. Stewart. 
Gambrill with Mr. Marshall. 
Cole of Maryland with Mr. Hope. 
Norton with Mr. Crowder. 
Meeks with Mr. Fenerty. 
Wearin with Mr. Collins. 
Johnson of West Virginia with Mr. Marcantonio. 
Nelson with Mr. Gehrmann. 
Sabath with Mr. Lundeen. 
Rabaut with Mr. Schneider of Wisconsin. 
Schuetz with Mr. Russell. 
Dear with Mr. Adair. 
Hook with Mr. Caldwell. 
Kee with Mr. Shannon. 
Quinn with Mr. Peyser. 
Gassaway with Mr. Dockweiler. 
Peterson of Florida with Mr. Murdock. 
Brown of Georgia with Mr. Sweeney. 
Schaefer with Mr. Ferguson. 
Cummings with Mr. Lewis of Maryland. 
Creal with Mrs. O’Day. 
Barden with Mr. Hamlin. 
Harter with Mr. Sisson. 
Coffee with Mr. Claiborne. 
Starnes with Mr. Montet. 
McKeough with Mr. Moran. 
Driscoll with Mr. Lee of Oklahoma. 
Smith of West Virginia with Mr. Buckley. 
Carmichael with Mr. Dietrich. 
DeRouen with Mr. Clark of Idaho. 
Nichols with Mr. Samuel B. Hill. 
Ryan with Mr. Sanders of Louisiana. 
Hill of Alabama with Mr. Utterback. 
Healey with Mr. Parks. 
Zioncheck with Mr. Berlin. 





Mrs. Rogers of New Hampshire with Mr. Oliver. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. Darrow, Mr. GILcHrist, Mr. LAMNEcK, Mr. 





Dunn of Mississippi with Mrs. Greenway. 
Eagle with Mr. McGroarty. 


‘re Tr 
CURLEY, 


Mr. CuLLen, and Mr. Snyver of Pennsylvania changed their 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The doors were opened. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 3 minutes, 







































































The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am in no sense a mentor 
for the action of any Member for staying here when we 
have up for consideration the omnibus private claims bill. 
The truth is there are a great many Members here who are 
very vitally interested in items included in these various 
omnibus bills. For a great many years we have had diffi- 
culty in securing for the Members an opportunity for the 
real consideration of the merits of many of these private 
bills. We are operating at this session of the Congress under 
a new rule. 

Mr. Speaker, we are approaching what we hope is the end 
of the session. There is great pressure being brought on the 
leadership of the House to try to get the program disposed 
of. I occupy a rather unique position in that I have been 
here for 20 years, yet I have never had a bill on the Private 
Claims Calendar. However, I realize there are a great many 
Members—probably every Member of the House—who may 
be interested in this Private Calendar. Of course, if a 
quorum does not remain present, roll calls will be necessary 
if a point of order is made. If it is at all possible for the 
Members to remain here for an hour or two longer, I am 
assured by the chairman of the committee that substantial 


progress can be made in disposing cf a good many of the 


bills that are now pending. As a matter of fair dealing, I 


request the Members to stay. It may be a little inconvenient 


for some of you to stay away from your office, but I want you 
to remember that you, yourself, have had bills on this cal- 


endar that you were anxious to have disposed of. I think it 
is a fair request to ask the Members to remain here for the 
remainder of the session today in order to transact this 


public business. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. SNELL. I am wondering if the gentleman can tell us 
how near the end of the session we are. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I stated some days ago when that 
question was put, I am neither a crystal gazer nor a clair- 
voyant; but we indulge the reasonable hope, I may say to the 
gentleman from New York, if the Senate is as expeditious in 
disposing of the matters now remaining as the House can be, 
we may be able to adjourn this session of Congress not later 
than the 5th of June, for the reason we want to give the 
gentleman from New York ample opportunity to prepare that 
great speech that he will make as the permanent chairman 
of the Republican convention [applause], if they decide to 
hold the convention. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SNELL. We think now we will hold the convention. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man from New York upon the honor that has been conferred 
upon him. 

Mr. SNELL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. May I say the temporary chairman of 
that convention is going to have a great deal of trouble with 
reference to whether or not he shall view with alarm or point 
with pride to the actions of the present administration, hav- 
ing voted for about as many New Deal proposals as he voted 
against; but not so with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL]. He is a persistent, consistent, and perpetual stand- 
patter and will have no trouble. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CosTEeLto: Page 1, line 8, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$4,000” and insert “$2,000.” 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, this amendment simply re- 
duces the amount of the claim from $4,000 to $2,000. The 
original bill as introduced in the House called for the sum 
of $10,000, which the committee has seen fit to reduce to 
$4,000. It is noted that the hospital bills in this case amount 
to a total of only $750, and it appears to me that a balance 
of $1,250 would be adequate compensation to the claimant 
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involved in this bill, especially in view of the fact I am per- 
sonally of the opinion that she herself was in part responsible 
for the injuries which she sustained. 

Mr. EKWALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. CosteELLo] makes the 
statement that in his opinion $2,000 is ample compensation 
for the claimant involved in this bill. This claimant has hos- 
pital bills and medical bills totaling more than $750. She 
has also sustained loss in wages to an amount of $1,300 or 
over. These two items total over $2,000. In addition, she 
has sustained permanent injury, including a badly frac- 
tured ankle, and will be crippled to some extent for the bal- 
ance of her life. I am sure if the gentlernan from California 
{Mr. CosTELLo] sustained a similar injury he would be re- 
questing damages of fifteen or twenty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment should be voted down. The 
committee reduced the claim to $4,000 after a thorough in- 
vestigation and made this reduction from $10,000, as called 
for in the original bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. CosTELLo]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Title II—(H. R. 2479. For the relief of Charles G. Johnson, State 
treasurer of the State of California.) By Mr. ENcLEsRIGHT 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Charles G. Johnson, State treasurer of the State of California, 
the sum of $17,500. Such sum represents the value of 10 coupons 
from 344-percent Treasury notes, series C—1930-32, nos. 3512B, 3513C, 
3514D, 4361A, 4362B, 4363C, 4364D, 4365E, 4366F, and 4367H, of the 
$100,000 denomination, which coupons were payable on December 15, 
1929, and were lost or destroyed in the office of the State treasurer 
of California: Provided, That none of said coupons shall have been 
presented to the Treasury for payment and that Charles G. John- 
son shall first file in the Treasury Department a bond in the penal 
sum of double the amount of the sum payable pursuant to the 
provisions of this act, in such form and with such corporate surety 
as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify 
and save harmless the United States from any loss on account of 
such lost or destroyed coupons. 

Title III—(H. R. 3943. For the relief of D. E. Wooldridge.) 
Mr. SPENCE 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to D. E. Wooldridge the sum of $5,900 for 
injuries received by the said D. E. Wooldridge through the negli- 
gence and carelessness of Charles Campbell, employed by, and act- 
ing at that time as an investigator for the Bureau of Industrial 
Alcohol and in the discharge of his duties, the said injuries being 
caused by the said Campbell throwing a keg filled with moonshine 
whisky from the upstairs window of a building and striking the said 
Wooldridge on the head and face. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 3, line 17, after the word “of” strike out the remainder 
of the line and down to and including line 24, and insert in lieu 
thereof: “$1,000 in full settlement of all claims against the United 
States for injuries received by him when struck on the head and 
face by a keg filled with moonshine whisky and dropped by 
Charles Campbell, an investigator of the Alcohol Beverage Unit, 
during a raid at La Grange, Oldham County, Ky., on January 28, 
1934: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 


$1,000.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CosTetLo: Beginning on page 3, 
line 12, strike out all of title II. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, this amendment would 
strike out this particular title of the bill. The title provides 
for the payment of $1,000 to D. E, Wooldridge, for injuries 
which he received when a keg of moonshine liquor was 
thrown from an upstairs window and struck the claimant. 
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The claimant was not in the employ of the Government, 
but was a civilian who, with two others, went out to assist 
Federal agents in destroying this liquor. The Federal agents 
had warned these civilians to keep away from the building 
because of the manner in which they were handling these 
kegs of liquor, namely, throwing them out of the second- 
floor window to the ground below. They would then roll 
the kegs down the hill. The claimant states he did not 
hear these warnings, although the Federal agents very defi- 
nitely state the warnings were given frequently. The work 
was being carried on in the night so it was dark, yet it is 
my contention that the injury was due entirely to the 
carelessness and negligence of the claimant under this title 
that he sustained these injuries, and therefore the Govern- 
ment should not be held liable even in the sum of $1,000. 

I recommend the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I reported on this bill some weeks ago, and, as I recall, this 
accident happened at about 2:30 o’clock in the morning. 
The agents of the Department of Justice allowed, if they did 
not encourage, the county attorney to go with them to raid 
the house containing the liquor. They went out there at 
this hour of the morning and turned their automobile lights 
on the house, and the Federal agents went upstairs and began 
to throw the liquor, which was in kegs, out of the window. 
They claim that they cautioned this man to keep out the 
way, but he states he did not hear them, and I do not think 
he would deliberately have run up there and let one of these 
kegs hit him and permanently injure one of his eyes. 

The bill originally was for $5,900 and the committee has 
reduced the amount to $1,000. He had $658 of doctors’ bills 
and his anticipated doctors’ bills amount to $350. Therefore 
we made the amount $1,000 to cover all expenses, and we 
think the claimant is entitled to this amount of money, and I 
hope the amendment is voted down. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title IV—(H. R. 4256. For the relief of Anna Caporaso.) 
BoyLan 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 to Anna Caporaso for 
injuries sustained as a result of being struck by a Government- 
owned truck of the Post Office Department, New York City, N. Y., 
on October 29, 1928. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 4, line 22, strike out “$5,000” and insert “$1,000”, and after 
the word “Caporaso” insert “in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States.” 

Page 5, line 2, after “1928”, insert “Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attcrney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Title V—(H. R. 4364. For the relief of Andrew Johnson.) 
Buck 


The the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500 to Andrew Johnson, of 
Sacramento, Calif., in full settlement of all claims against the 
Government of the United States for damage and injuries sus- 
tained when his car was struck by a Civilian Conservation Corps 
truck on October 31, 1933: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
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By Mr. 
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meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 5, line 19, strike out “$2,500” and insert “$1,500.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Title VI—(H. R. 4373. For the relief of Albert Gonzales.) 
DEMPSEY 


That the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission 
be, and it is hereby, directed to apply and extend the provisions, 
benefits, and privileges of the act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes”, 
approved September 7, 1916, as amended, to the case of Albert 
Gonzales on account of injuries suffered by him on July 23, 1929, 
while a student at the citizens’ military training camp at Fort 
Bliss, Tex., effective from said July 28, 1929: Provided, That, for 
the purposes of this act, the pay and allowances of said Albert 
Gonzales at the timie of his said injuries shall be considered as 
having been $150 per month. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all of title 6 and imsert the following: “That the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission is authorized 
and directed to receive the claim of Albert Gonzales for disability 
suffered by him on July 28, 1929, while a student at the citizens’ 
military training camp, Fort Bliss, Tex., and to extend to him the 
provisions, benefits, and privileges of the act entitled ‘An act to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties and for other 
Purposes’, approved September 7, 1916, as amended: Provided, 
That for the purposes of this act, the pay and allowances of said 
Albert Gonzales at the time of his said disability shall be con- 
sidered as having been $150 per month: Provided further, That no 
benefits shall accrue prior to the approval of this act.” 


By Mr. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 


| following amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 6, line 12, strike out all of title 6. 


Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, when the law 
creating citizens’ military training camps was passed, provi- 
sion was made to give hospitalization to all young men at 
camp; for any injuries received there or while going to and 
returning from camp. There was nothing put in the law 
which authorized compensation for any injury in camp. 

Cases of this kind frequently arise where young men are 
injured. So far as I know no bill granting the benefits of 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act to a C. M. T. C. boy 
has been passed, although it may have escaped my attention. 

The circumstances of this case were as follows: The boy 
was in swimming and when diving from a high stand struck 
on his face and severely injured his eyes. It is a pitiful 
case, but the question involved here is whether we. shall 
invite a flood of legislation of this kind if the bill is passed. 
There probably have been hundreds of injuries at camps 
and why should we pick out one for compensation and not 
take them all? I think the Committee on Military Affairs 
should consider the question of passing a general law on the 
subject. I see the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Tarver} 
on his feet; he has had several bills for parties injuried at 
citizens’ military training camps and he can bear me out. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I will say that one of my 
bills has been passed, and there are other bills to which the 
gentleman objected under the old rule requiring unanimous 
consent. They have not been passed. But let me say that 
I can conceive of no more reasonable thing than extending 
the benefits of the compensation law under certain circum- 
stances. I think we should extend the benefits of the com- 
pensation law to young men injured in these citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps in cases deserving such consideration. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. I think the matter should 
be taken up by the proper committee and general legis- 
lation enacted. This particular bill provides that this young 
man shall be considered as having earned $150 a month in 
computing compensation. Some gentlemen may think that 
it should be $300 and others that it should be $100 when 
drafting similar bills. It seems to me that it is quite liberal 
to pay $150 a month to a young man 17 years old. 
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Mr. TARVER. Let me say that I have no interest in the 
matter. I do not know who introduced the bill, but it seems 
to me that the gentleman’s objection is not well founded 
and the bill should be given the consideration that it de- 
serves. There is no general law on the subject, but this 
should not keep Congress from doing justice in individual 
cases called to its attention. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. What I object to is the 
method of doing business. I do not see why we should single 
out one unfortunate young man and not take care of them all. 
I do not think this is the proper way of doing business. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. The gentleman understands, 
of course, that the War Department favors this bill? 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Yes; but it is our respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. They state in their report 
they favor it because of the unusual circumstances sur- 
rounding this particular accident, and, further, because of 
the absence of any general legislation which they say should 
be passed, and that this particular claimant should not be 
harmed because of the delay in passing general legisla- 
tion. As to the $150, we must arrive at some amount, and 
it seems to me that $150 is a small amount to pay for one 
who is totally blind. As to precedent, there are plenty of 
precedents set forth in the report of the War Department. 
This bill is a bill introduced by the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Dempsey], and I am not thoroughly familiar 
with all of the details. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Although Mr. Dempsry, of New Mexico, in- 
troduced the bill, I am informed that this young man lives in 
Los Angeles, in my district in southern California. Here is 
a young man who has lost both eyes. He is permanently 
blind. This bill proposes to pay him $150 per month. I 
cannot agree with the gentleman from New York in the 
suggestion that $150 a month is too much to pay for this 
injury. I think it is a small amount. Who would sur- 
render his eyesight for such a pittance? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. COLDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSPECEK. The beneficiary will get only $100 a 
month. He gets two-thirds of the amount of his salary. 

Mr. COLDEN. I thank the gentleman for the correction. 
The War Department has recommended this bill for the 
reason the gentleman from New York suggested, namely, 
that there is no law or provision to cover a case of this kind. 
This young man was in the citizens’ military training 
camp at Fort Bliss, Tex. While in the service he lost both 
of his eyes. He was not only treated at the hospital at 
Fort Bliss but was brought to Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington. Under the circumstances, since there is no 
general law—and I wholly agree with the suggestion of the 
gentleman from New York that there should be such a law— 
there is only one way to relieve this young man. Because 
there are exceptions, Congress considers private claims. 
Must he wait around stumbling in his blindness for years, 
perhaps, before Congress really passes a bill to cover such 
an emergency as this? I ask the Members of the House, in 
view of the recommendation of the committee and the 
recommendation of the War Department, to vote down the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title VII—(H. R. 4829. For the relief of Weymouth Kirkland and 
Robert N. Golding.) By Mr. Kennepy of Maryland 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Weymouth Kirkland and Robert N. 
Golding the sum of $5,155.70, for legal services rendered to the 
Railroad Labor Board under the direction and approval of the 
Department of Justice: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
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paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 7, line 23, after the word “Kirkland”, strike out the comma 
and “Robert N. Golding, the sum of $5,155.70” and insert “the 
sum of $2,000, and to Robert N. Golding, the sum of $3,155.70; 
a $5,155.70, in full settlement of all claims against the United 

ates.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Title VIII—(H. R. 5078. For the relief of Mrs. Charles F. Eiken- 
berg.) By Mr. DocKWEILER 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Charles F. Eikenberg, the sum of 
$4,186. Such sum shall be in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States on account of injuries sustained by the said 
Mrs. Charles F. Eikenberg on or about the Ist day of October 1933 
as result of collision with a Government truck no. C. C. C. 65. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 9, at the end of the bill, strike out the period, insert a 
colon, and the following: “Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 


ceeding $1,000. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CosT=eLLo: Page 8, line 22, after the 
words “sum of ”, strike out “$4,186” and insert in Meu thereof 


“$3,186”. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 
The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Title [IX—(H. R. 5150. For the relief of Alexander E. Kovner.) 
By Mr. ZIoNCHECK 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Alexander E. Kovner, of Seattle, 
Wash., the sum of $10,000, being full compensation for cost of 
hospital and medical care, pain and suffering, and permanent dis- 
ability, resulting from the said Alexander E. Kovner being struck 
by a truck belonging to the Third Brigade of the United States 
Marines, in the city of Tientsin, China, of May 14, 1928, such 
accident being primarily due to the negligence of the driver of the 


said truck. 
With the following committee amendments: 


Page 9, line 19, strike out “$10,000, being full compensation” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$5,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States.” 

Page 10, at the end of the bill, strike out the period, insert a 
colon and the following: “Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 


ing $1,000.” 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hancock of New York: Page 9, line 
14, strike out all of title LX. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, the House 
seems to be in quite a generous mood today, and I have no 
doubt that it will vote down my amendment. Briefly, these 
are the facts: A young Russian was riding a bicycle in 
Tientsin, China. He collided with a truck operated by one 
of our marines. The young Russian was badly injured. He 
comes here now and asks for $5,000. I quote briefly from 
the report made by the Secretary of the Navy in connection 
with this bill: 

It will be noted therefrom that the board found that the claim- 
ant “was not keeping a sharp lookout, but was riding with his 
head down” and that he “rode his bicycle into the left side of the 
said gas tanker, his bicycle striking the heavier vehicle at about 
a point above the left rear wheel.” As the result of its investiga- 
tion the board expressed the opinion “that the responsibility for 
the accident rests solely with the said Alexander Kovner, in that 


he did not exercise due care and caution while riding his bicycle 
in heavy traffic.” 


I maintain that to make an award of $5,000 under such 
circumstances is unjustified. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. There is not any question about 
liability in this case. As a matter of fact, the driver admitted 
it. Because of some unusual traffic regulations in China, it 
seems that you drive on a different side of the road than in 
this country. This man has already expended some $6,000 
in medical treatment for his son, and the committee feels 
that $5,000 is the minimum amount that should be allowed 
in this particular case. For that reason we reduced it from 
$10,000 to $5,000. 

I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hancock]. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division 
(demanded by Mr. RicH)—ayes 24, noes 53. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground there is no quorum present, and I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 68, nays 


198, answered “present” 1, not voting 159, as follows: 
[Roll No. 102] 

YEAS—68 
Allen Farley Larrabee Rich 
Arends Fletcher Ludlow Robertson 
Ashbrook Ford, Miss. McFarlane Secrest 
Bacon Gillette Mahon Short 
Blackney Gray, Ind. Main Snell 
Blanton Gray, Pa. Mapes Tarver 
Carter Halleck Marshall Taylor, S.C. 
Castellow Hancock, N. Y. Martin, Mass. Thomason 
Church Harlan Merritt, Conn. Thurston 
Cochran Imhoff Millard Tinkham 
Costello Jenckes, Ind. O'Connell Welch 
Crawford Johnson, Okla. Patterson Whittington 
Cross, Tex. Johnson, Tex. Pettengill Wilson, Pa. 
Darrow Kinzer Pierce Wolcott 
Doxey Eloeb Polk Wolfenden 
Engel Kniffin Rankin Woodruff 
Faddis Knutson Reed, Il. Young 

NAYS—198 
Amlie Boykin Celler Cooper, Ohio 
Ayers Boylan Chandler Cooper, Tenn. 
Barry Brewster Christianson Corning 
Beiter Brown, Ga. Citron Cox 
Bell Brown, Mich. Clark, N.C. Cravens 
Bland Buchanan Coffee Crosser, Ohio 
Bloom Buck Colden Crowe 
Boehne Burch Cole, Md. Cullen 
Boileau Cannon, Mo. Cole, N. Y. Curley 
Boland Cartwright Daly 








Darden 
Deen 
Delaney 
Dickstein 
Dies 

isney 
Dobbins 
Dockweiler 
Dondero 
Dorsey 
Doughton 
Drewry 
Driver 
Duffy, N. Y. 
Duncan 
Dunn, Pa. 
Eckert 
Edmiston 
Eicher 
Ekwall 
Ellenbogen 
Englebright 
Evans 
Fernandez 
Fiesinger 
Flannagan 
Focht 
Frey 
Puller 
Gasque 
Gavagan 
Gearhart 
Gehrmann 
Gilchrist 
Gildea 
Goodwin 
Granfield 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Griswold 


Adair 
Andresen 
Andrew, Mass. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Barden 

Beam 

Berlin 
Binderup 
Bolton 
Brennan 
Brooks 


Buckler, Minn. 


Buckley, N. Y. 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Burnham 
Caldwell 
Cannon, Wis. 
Carlson 
Carmichael 
Carpenter 
Cary 

Casey 
Cavicchia 
Chapman 
Claiborne 
Clark, Idaho 
Collins 
Colmer 
Connery 
Creal 
Crosby 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Cummings 
Dear 
Dempsey 
DeRouen 
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Guyer 

Haines 

Hart 
Hennings 
Higgins, Conn. 
Higgins, Mass. 
Hildebrandt 
Hill, Knute 
Hobbs 
Holmes 
Houston 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Jacobsen 
Jenkins, Ohio 


Johnson, W. Va. 


Jones 
Kahn 
Kennedy, Md. 


Kennedy, N. Y. 
Kenney 
Kocialkowski 
Kramer 
Kvale 
Lambertson 
Lambeth 
Lamneck 
Lanham 
Lemke 
Lewis, Colo. 
Lucas 
Luckey 
McAndrews 
McClellan 
McCormack 
McGehee 
McGrath 
McLaughlin 
McMillan 
McReynolds 


McSwain 
Maas 

Martin, Colo. 
Massingale 
Maverick 
May 

Mead 
Merritt, N. Y¥. 
Michener 
Miller 
Mitchell, Tl. 
Monaghan 
O'Brien 
O'Connor 
O'Leary 
Owen 
Parsons 
Patman 
Pearson 
Peterson, Ga. 
Peyser 
Pfeifer 
Pittenger 
Plumley 
Ramsay 
Ramspeck 
Randolph 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reece 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reilly 
Richards 
Robinson, Utah 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, N. H. 
Romjue 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Biermann 
NOT VOTING—159 


Dietrich 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Ditter 
Doutrich 
Driscoll 
Duffey, Ohio 
Dunn, Miss. 
Eagle 

Eaton 
Fenerty 
Ferguson 
Fish 
Fitzpatrick 
Ford, Calif. 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 
Gassaway 
Gifford 
Gingery 
Goldsborough 
Green 
Greenway 
Greever 
Gwynne 
Hamlin 
Hancock, N.C. 
Harter 
Hartley 
Healey 

Hess 

Hill, Ala. 
Hill, Samuel B. 
Hoeppel 
Hoffman 
Hollister 
Hook 

Hope 

Kee 

Keller 


Kelly 

Kerr 
Kleberg 
Kopplemann 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Okla. 
Lehlbach 
Lesinski 
Lewis, Md. 
Lord 
Lundeen 
McGroarty 
McKeough 
McLean 
McLeod 
Maloney 
Mansfield 
Marcantonio 
Mason 
Meeks 
Mitchell, Tenn. 
Montague 
Montet 
Moran 
Moritz 

Mott 
Murdock 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Norton 
O'Day 
Oliver 
O'Malley 
O’Neal 
Palmisano 
Parks 
Patton 
Perkins 
Peterson, Fila. 
Powers 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the fo)iowing additional pairs: 


Mr. Bankhead with Mr. Taber. 
Mr.Sumners of Texas with Mr. 


Mr. Fulmer with Mr. Culkin. 
Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Hope. 


Mr. Mitchell of Tennessee with 
Mr. Nelson with Mr. Andresen. 


Mr. Gambrill with Mr. Ditter. 
Mr. Warner with Mr. Gifford. 
Mr. Goldsborough with Mr. Moti.* 

Mr. Rogers of Oklahoma with Mr2svarlson. 
Mr. Palmisano with Mr. Fish. 


Mr. Sweeney with Mr. Hartley. 


Mr. West with Mr. Lord. 


Mr. Cannon of Wisconsin with 
Mr. Claiborne with Mr. Burdick 


Gy 


*‘harach. 


Tobey. 
e 


% 


. Withrow. 


Mr. Ford of California with Mr. Muckler. 
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Sauthoff 
Schneider, Wis. 
Schuetz 
Scott 
Shanley 
Sirovich 
Smith, Conn. 
Smith, Va. 
Snyder, Pa. 
Somers, N. Y. 
South 
Spence 
Stack 

Stefan 
Stubbs 
Sullivan 
Sutphin 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Terry 

Thom 
Thompson 
Tonry 
Treadway 
Turner 
Turpin 
Umstead 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Waligren 
Walter 
Warren 
Whelchel 
White 
Wiliams 
Wilson, La. 
Wood 
Woodrum 
Zimmerman 


Quinn 
Rabaut 
Richardson 
Risk 

Rogers, Okla. 
Russell 

Ryan 

Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sanders, La. 
Schaefer 
Schulte 
Scrugham 
Sears 

Seger 
Shannon 
Sisson 
Smith, Wash. 
Smith, W. Va. 
Starnes 
Steagall 
Stewart 
Sumuners, Tex. 
Sweeney 
Taber 
Taylor, Colo. 
Tobey 

Tolan 
Utterback 
Wadsworth 
Wearin 
Weaver 
Werner 

West 
Wigglesworth 
Wilcox 
Withrow 
Wolverton 
Zioncheck 
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Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Richardson with Mr. Tolan 
Keller with Mr. Kopplemann. 
Moritz with Mr. O'Neal. 

Binderup with Mr. Mason. 
Scrugham with Mr. Smith of Washington. 
Dempsey with Mr. O'Malley. 
Casey with Mr. Quinn. 

Russell with Mr. Colmer. 

Greever with Mr. Gassaway. 
Crosby with Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Gingery with Mr. Duffey of Ohio. 
Mr. Oliver with Mr. Brooks. 


Mr. CRAWFORD changed his vote from “no” to “aye.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Title X—(H. R. 5635. For the relief of the mayor and aldermen of 
Jersey City, Hudson County, N. J., a municipal corporation.) 
By Mr. Hart 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 

ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and there is hereby appropriated for such 
payment, to the mayor and aldermen of Jersey City, the sum of 
$62,340.65 for water actually used by the Erie Railroad Co., of Jersey 
City, during the period when said railroad was under the jurisdic- 
tion and control of the United States Railroad Administration: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 10, strike out, beginning with line 18, all of the balance 
of page 10 and all of page 11 down to and including line 14 and 
insert the following: 

“That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment on the claim of the mayor 
and aldermen of Jersey City, Hudson County, N. J., a municipal 
corporation, for water actually used by the Erie Railroad Co., of 
Jersey City, during the period when said railroad was under the 
jurisdiction and control of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration. Suit hereunder may be instituted at any time within 1 
year after the approval of this act, and proceedings in such suit 
and payment of any judgment therein shall be had as in the case 
of claims over which such court has jurisdiction by virtue of sec- 
tion 145 of the Judicial Code, as amended.” 


Amend the title so as to read: “A bill conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of the mayor and aldermen of Jersey 
City, Hudson County, N. J., a municipal corporation.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Title XI—(S.925. To carry into effect the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of William W. Danenhower) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to William W. Danenhower, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$34,260 for damages caused by the depreciation in value of his 
property situate in square 737 in the city of Washington, D. C., 
which said damages were caused by the elimination of the grade 
crossings of railroads in pursuance to the act of Congress approved 
February 12, 1901 (31 Stat. L. 774), and acts supplemental thereto, 
as found by the Court of Claims and reported in Senate Document 
No. 2, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 12, after the word “to” in line 8, insert “Sallie M. Danen- 
hower, executrix of the estate of"; page 12, line 11, after the 
figures, insert “in full settlement of all claims against the United 
States”; page 12, line 12, strike out the word “his” and insert “said 


William W. Danenhower’s.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Title XTI—(S. 952. For the relief of Zelma Halverson) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment, the sum of $50 per month in an amount not to exceed $5,000 
to Zelma Halverson to compensate her for the death of her hus- 
band, Harry Halverson, who lost his life August 21, 1933, while 
fighting a forest fire in Montana: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CosTEe.tLo: Page 13, line 12, strike out 
title XII. 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides that 
monthly payments shall be made to the widow of Harry 
Halverson, who was killed fighting a forest fire. The fire 
took place in the State of Montana. Halverson was em- 
ployed by a private company to fight this forest fire. At no 
time during the fighting of this fire was he actually engaged 
by the Federal Government. After he had been fighting the 
fire and directing a crew of some C. C. C. men for 2 days, 
the foreman of this private company and the man in charge 
of the C. C. C. camp entered into a discussion and suggested 
that Halverson should be put upon the Government pay roll. 
A memorandum to that effect was forwarded to the officer 
in charge of the C. C. C. camp, Mr. McKnight. This memo- 
randum to that effect did not reach Mr. McKnight, in charge 
of the camp, until August 25. Halverson died on August 21. 
So that even though it was the intention, possibly, to put 
Halverson upon the Federal pay roll in the fighting of this 
fire, the fact is that he was never a Federal employee. 
Therefore there is absolutely no justification for the Fed- 
eral Government being called upon to make this monthly 
payment to his widow. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COSTELLO. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman referred to was in the 
Federal service when he lost his life, was he not? 

Mr. COSTELLO. He was at no time in the Federal 
service. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Was he working for the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. COSTELLO. No. The fire was not actually upon any 
Government property. He was in the employ of a private 
company, and he was simply directing, as a private employee 
of this company, the work of these C. C. C. enrollees. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. In other words, he was directing em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, was he not? 

Mr. COSTELLO. In fighting the fire; yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Then he was in the service of the 
United States Government, and I see no reason in the world 
why this man should not be paid. 

Mr. COSTELLO. On the contrary, he was not in the 
service of the Federal Government. He was actually in the 
employ of a private concern. He was being paid by them. 
In order to carry on effectively the fighting of the fire, some 
of the C. C. C. enrollees were put under his supervision to 
carry on this work of fighting the fire, but he was in no 
sense a Government employee on the pay roll of the Gov- 
ernment. The recommendation, which is the only basis 
on which this claim is given any semblance of validity, had 
not been forwarded to the officer in charge of the C. C. C. 
camp, and hence could not be acted upon, prior to the death 
of Halverson. 

I recommend that the amendment to strike out this title 
be acted on favorably. 

Mr. AYERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment which would kill this bill in its entirety. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is a meritorious case. The real facts 
are that Halverson was employed by the Sieben Livestock Co. 
and early in August of 1933, had been assigned to fighting 
forest fire which threatened the Sieben and other private 
property. Later on, about August 16, proper Government 
authority was given to a C. C. C. camp, under Superintendent 
McKnight, to assist in fighting this fire. Then the fire went 
on to endanger national forest property, and the forest 
supervisor, Mr. Templer, got on the ground and he and 
Cc. Cc. C. Superintendent McKnight realized the necessity of 
having experienced men at the head of the fire-fighting 
crews, and consulted with Mr. Sheriff of the Sieben Livestock 
Co., who suggested to them that they put Halverson on as 
a straw boss to direct the C. C. C. boys and civilian fire 
fighters. At this time the Forestry Department and the 
C. C. C. Service had taken over control of operations against 
the fire which was continually becoming more serious. On 
August 19, Forest Supervisor Templer sent to C. C. C. 
Superintendent McKnight a written memorandum as follows: 

Would suggest that you put Halverson on your pay roll begin- 
ning this morning (meaning Aug. 19), if his services are needed 
as straw boss or foreman classification. 

This message was sent by Sheriff, but in fact was not 
delivered until August 25; however, it is a fact that on the 
morning of August 19, Sheriff met Templer in Helena, some 
25 miles distant from the fire, and told him that he had 
arranged to take Halverson over to the fire camp, and 
wanted to know if that was satisfactory and that if he did 
so would Halverson’s time commence with Forestry Depart- 
ment on that day regardless of the delivery of the letter. 
Templer assured him that it would be satisfactory, and that 
they needed Halverson, and that he was (indicating right 
now) employed as a straw boss. The instructions from 
Templer were in a Government, official sealed envelope of 
the Forestry Department, and had been left in the office 
on the 19th, but on account of the fact that it was not 
delivered in the post office until 2 or 3 days later, it was 
really not delivered until August 25. 

Remember, Mr. Speaker, that this fire was raging in the 
mountains and these arrangements were made both out at 
the camp and in Helena, and each other’s words were taken 
for what they were. According to the arrangements and 
the exigencies of the situation, Halverson was dispatched to 
the fire on the forenoon of August 20. He led the men and 
fought the fire all that day and all that night, and at about 
6 o’clock in the morning of August 21, he suffered injuries 
in action which resulted in his death. 

Now, the Forest Service comes along and puts up the claim 
that since Halverson did not answer formal questionnaires 
of the Forest Service and since he was not actually sworn in 
as a Government officer he was in fact not such, and his 
widow and children are not entitled to compensation for 
his death in service. They go on to tell us that it was their 
intention to hire him if they thought his services were 
needed, but that no hiring arrangements had been effected 
prior to the date of his death. 

This is the height of a technicality. Halverson’s services 
were sought by the Government. He actually entered upon 
the service and was actually directing Government men for 
a day and a night before his death occurred, and let it be 
remembered that his death occurred at his post of duty and 
that his duty was in discharging Government instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, if this is not to be construed as an employ- 
ment by the Government then a far different method of 
construction of actual facts is used than I have ever been 
acquainted with heretofore. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYERS. I yield to my friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Was Halverson doing Government work? 

Mr. AYERS. He was actually doing Government work on 
Government land, and was protecting Government property 
when he was killed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. AYERS. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Then, the objection is being raised 
on merely a technicality. 

Mr. AYERS. The height of technicality. 

Mr. McCORMACK. He was actually in the Government 
employ. 

Mr. AYERS. He was actually employed by the Govern- 
ment, and was actually discharging his duties as such em- 





ployee. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. AYERS. I gladly yield to the majority leader. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. If this man, of course, was in the Gov- 
ernment service, he was entitled to consideration; but, as 
a matter of fact, was he commissioned by the Government 
to fight this fire? 

Mr. AYERS. He was commissioned verbally by the super- 
intendent of the C. C. C. camp, Mr. McKnight, and by Mr. 
Templer of the Forest Service, both of whom had charge of 
the fire fighting and both of whom had charge of the op- 
erations and the assembling of men therefor; but, as stated 
before, he had not gone through the formality of taking an 
oath or having a formal commission. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Under the law, did this superintendent 
of the C. C. C. camp have authority to deputize men for 
purposes of this sort? 

Mr. AYERS. He did, and he assumed command of the 
fighting operations. Halverson was directed to fight that 
fire as a boss and he died in line of duty. Now, I hope that 
his widow and children may be recompensed by this bill. 
They have no formal commission to frame and hang in the 
parlor, but they do have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the husband and father died in the discharge of his duty for 


his Government. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title XIII—(S. 1073. For the relief of Louis Finger) 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Louis Finger, of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
sum of $1,347.48 in full settlement of all claims against the Gov- 
ernment for expenses incurred in the treatment of his minor 
daughter, Elsie Finger, who was injured in an accident involving 
a United States mail truck August 13, 1930: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive 
any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 14, line 17, strike out “$1,347.48” and insert “$347.48.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Title XIV—(S. 1328. For the relief of the Snare & Triest Co., now 
Frederick Snare Corporation) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Snare & Triest Co., now Frederick 
Snare Corporation, the sum of $83,978.05, in full settlement or all 
claims against the Government of the United States for damages 
for delay in carrying out its contract with the Navy Department, 
no. 3762, and agreements supplemental thereto for waterfront 
improvements, piers, and breakwater at the submarine base, Key 
West, Fla., as reported January 13, 1925, by a board of which Rear 
Admiral H. H. Rousseau, Civil Engineer Corps, United States Navy, 
was senior member: Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attor- 
neys, on account of services rendered in connection with said claim. 
It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, atterney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of 
services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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With the following committee amendments: 

Page 16, line 10, strike out the figure “10” and insert the figure 
“20.” 

Page 16, line 16, strike out the figure “10” and insert the figure 
"26," 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the long-established practice of the House has 
been to limit attorneys’ fees to 10 percent, yet in this instance 
the committee would authorize an attorney’s fee of 20 percent 
on a claim that has been twice tried before the Court of 
Claims and which is not recommended by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

The report shows that the claimant in this case was 
awarded $2,274.80 after an investigation was made. The 
claimant now comes in and asks for $83,928.05 in addition, 
and it is proposed to increase the attorney’s fees from 10 per- 
cent to 20 percent, directly contrary to the long-established 
precedent of the House to limit attorneys’ fees to 10 percent. 

Mr. -KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. I may say that the moti- 
vating cause behind the amendment is the practice and 
custom in the Court of Claims to allow attorneys a fee of 
20 percent. 

Mr. RICH. Why, when the Court of Claims has denied 
this case twice should they ask the Congress to do something 
not recommended by the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Swan- 
son? I read an excerpt from a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy addressed to the chairman of the Committee on 
Claims dated December 8, 1933: 


The cost of the proposed legislation is indeterminate depending 
on the amount allowed, if any, by the Court of Claims should the 
legislation be enacted. 

In view of the foregoing, the Navy Department will interpose no 
objections to the enactment of the bill S. 1760, should the Congress 
see fit to authorize the readjudication of the case as proposed, but 
invites attention to the fact that the claimant has already two 
trials before the Court of Claims, the tribunal named in the bill to 


consider the claim. 


Why is this bill brought in here in an effort to get $83,- 
978.05? I cannot understand it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. This is not to send the case to the Court 
of Claims. It calls for the payment of the money out of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. RICH. I understand that, and the Court of Claims 
has refused to pay it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is the gentleman’s amendment to strike 
the item entirely? 

Mr. RICH. No; but I will offer an amendment to strike 
out the title. I thought I would have to get recognition now. 
Why the committee is now asking for 20 percent attorney’s 
fees I cannot understand. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ricu: Page 15, line 14, strike out 
title XIV. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, the statement I made a moment 
ago stands now. Why the membership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is going over the Court of Claims, when that 
court has twice tried this case and rejected the claim, I can- 
not understand. I do not know why a proposition of this 
kind should be offered, and I hope my amendment will be 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ric]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Ricu) there were—ayes 40, noes 50. 
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in opposition to the 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground there is not a quorum present. 


take $80,000 out of the Treasury. 
The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify the absent Members, and the Clerk will call the 


roll. 
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We are not going to 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 117, nays 


128, not voting 181, as follows: 


Allen 
Andresen 


Andrews, N. Y. 


Arends 
Ashbrook 
Bacon 
Biermann 
Blackney 
Bland 
Blanton 
Boehne 
Brewster 


Buckler, Minn. 


Cannon, Mo. 
Carpenter 
Carter 
Cartwright 
Castellow 
Christianson 
Church 
Citron 
Cochran 
Colden 

Cole, N. Y. 
Collins 
Colmer 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Tenn, 
Costello 
Cravens 


Amite 
Ayers 
Bankhead 
Barry 
Bell 
Bloom 
Boileau 
Boland 
Boykin 
Boylan 
Brown, Ga. 
Carlson 
Celler 
Chandler 
Clark, N.C, 
Cooley 
Corning 
Cox 

Creal 
Crosby 
Cullen 
Curley 


Adair 
Andrew, Mass. 
Bacharach 
Barden 

Beam 

Beiter 

Berlin 
Binderup 
Bolton 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Brown, Mich. 
Buchanan 
Buck 
Buckley, N. Y. 
Bulwinkle 
Burch 
Burdick 
Burnham 
Caldwell 
Cannon, Wis. 
Carmichael 


[Roll No. 103] 


YEAS—117 
Crawford Jenckes, Ind. 
Crosser, Ohio Jenkins, Ohio 
Crowe Johnson, Okla. 
Darrow Johnson, Tex. 
Dies Kinzer 
Disney Kloeb 
Dondero Kniffin 
Doxey Lambertson 
Drewry Lambeth 
Eckert Larrabee 
Eicher Ludiow 
Ellenbogen McFarlane 
Engel McGrath 
Englebright McLeod 
Fletcher McReynolds 
Ford, Calif. Mahon 
Ford, Miss. Main 
Gearhart Mapes 
Gilchrist Martin, Mass. 
Goodwin Massingale 
Gray, Ind. Michener 
Guyer Miller 
Halleck Mott 
Hancock, N. Y. Patterson 
Higgins, Conn. Pearson 
Hill, Knute Pettengill 
Holmes Plumley 
Huddleston Polk 
Imhoff Rankin 
Jacobsen Ransley 

NAYS—128 
Duncan Lewis, Colo. 
Dunn, Pa. McAndrews 
Edmiston McClellan 
Ekwall McCormack 
Evans McGehee 
Faddis McLaughlin 
Farley McMillan 
Fernandez McSwain 
Focht Maas 
Frey Martin, Colo. 
Gavagan Maverick 
Gehrmann Merritt, N. Y. 
Gildea Mitchell, Tl. 
Gingery Monaghan 
Granfield O’Brien 
Gregory O'Connell 
Griswold O’Connor 
Haines O'Leary 
Hart Owen 
Higgins, Mass. Parsons 
Hildebrandt Patman 
Hobbs Peterson, Ga. 
Houston Peyser 
Hull Pfeifer 
Jones Pittenger 
Kahn Ramsay 
Kennedy, Md. Ramspeck 
Knutson Rayburn 
Koctalkowski Reece 
Kvale Richards 
Lamneck Richardson 
Lanham Romjue 

NOT VOTING—181 

Cary Driscoll 
Casey Duffey, Ohio 
Cavicchia Dunn, Miss. 
Chapman Eagle 
Claiborne Eaton 
Clark, Idaho Fenerty 
Coffee Ferguson 
Cole, Md. Fiesinger 
Connery Fish 
Cross, Tex. Fitzpatrick 
Crowther Flannagan 
Culkin Puller 
Cummings Fulmer 
Dear Gambrill 
Dempsey Gasque 
DeRouen Gassaway 
Dietrich Gifford 
Dingell Gillette 
Dirksen Goldsborough 
Ditter Gray, Pa. 
Dobbins Green 
Doutrich Greenway 


Reed, Nl. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reilly 

Rich 
Robertson 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, N. H. 
Scrugham 
Short 

Smith, Conn. 
Snell 

Stubbs 
Taylor, S.C. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thurston 
Tinkham 
Tobey 
Treadway 
Turner 
Turpin 
Welch 
Whittington 
Wilson, Pa. 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden 
Woodruff 
Young 


Ryan 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Sauthoff 
Schneider, Wis. 
Schulte 
Scott 
Secrest 
Shanley 
Sirovich 
Smith, Va. 
Snyder, Pa. 
Somers, N. Y. 
South 
Spence 
Stack 
Stefan 
Sutphin 
Tarver 
Terry 
Thompson 
Tonry 
Umstead 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Waligren 
Walter 
Warren 
Whelchel 
White 
Williams 
Zimmerman 


Greenwood 
Greever 
Gwynne 
Hamlin 
Hancock, N.C. 
Harlan 

Harter 
Hartley 
Healey 
Hennings 
Hess 

Hill, Ala. 

Hill, Samuel B. 
Hoeppel 
Hoffman 
Hollister 

Hook 

Hope 
Johnson, W. Va. 
Kee 

Keiler 

Kelly 
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Kennedy,N.Y. May Powers Sumners, Tex. 
Kenney Mead Quinn Sweeney 
Kerr Meeks Rabaut Taber 
Kleberg Merritt, Conn. Randolph Taylor, Colo. 
Kopplemann Millard Risk Thom 
Kramer Mitchell,Tenn. Robinson, Utah Thomason 
Lea, Calif. Montague Robsion, Ky. Tolan 

Lee, Okla. Montet Rogers, Okla. Utterback 
Lehlbach Moran Russell Wadsworth 
Lemke Moritz Sabath Wearin 
Lesinski Murdock Sadowski Weaver 
Lewis, Md. Nelson Sanders, La. Werner 
Lord Nichols Schaefer West 

Lucas Norton Schuetz Wigglesworth 
Luckey O’Day Sears Wilcox 
Lundeen Oliver Seger Wilson, La. 
McGroarty O'Malley Shannon Withrow 
McKeough O'Neal Sisson Wolverton 
McLean Palmisano Smith, Wash. Wood 
Maloney Parks Smith, W. Va. Woodrum 
Mansfield Patton Starnes Zioncheck 
Marcantonio Perkins Steagall 

Marshall Peterson, Fla Stewart 

Mason Pierce Sullivan 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Woodrum with Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Mitchell of Tennessee with Mr. Merritt of Connecticut. 
Mr. Buchanan with Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Thomason with Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Mead with Mr. Robsion of Kentucky. 

Mr. Burch with Mr. Millard. 

Mr. Sullivan with Mr. Lemke. 

Mr. Goldsborough with Mr. Luckey. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Wearin with Mr. Beiter. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Pierce. 

Mr. Kramer with Mr. Gillette. 

Mr. Greenwood with Mrs. O’Day. 

Mr. Lucas with Mr. Tolan. 

Mr. Fiesinger with Mr. Buck. 

Mr. May with Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania with Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Sadowski with Mr. Harlan. 

Mr. Coffee with Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Schuetz with Mr. Kennedy of New York. 

Mr. Connery with Mr. Smith of Washington. 

Mr. Thom with Mr. Hennings. 

Mr. Brown of Michigan with Mr. Cole of Maryland. 
Mr. Robinson of Utah with Mr. Kenney. 

Mr. Gasque with Mr. Gingery. 

Mr. Wilson of Louisiana with Mr. Cross of Texas. 
Mr. Flannagan with Mr. Brennan. 

Mr. Dobbins with Mr. Sanders of Louisiana. 


Mr. Knutson, Mr. Fartey, Mr. McCorMack, Mr. Fappis, Mr. 
DocKWEILER and Mrs. KaHN changed their vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio and Mr. Buck.er of Minnesota changed 
the vote from “‘nay” to “yea.” 

The doors were cpened. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Title XV—(S. 1431. For the relief of the Collier Manufacturing 
Co., of Barnesville, Ga.) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the Collier Manufacturing Co., of Barnesville, Ga., 
the sum of $48,719.70 in full settlement of all claims against the 
Government for losses sustained by said Collier Manufacturing Co. 
on account of the manufacture of undershirts for the United States 
Army in the year 1918: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

HENRY W. BIBUS ET AL. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 
2734) to confer jurisdiction upon the United States Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claims of Henry W. Bibus, 
Annie Ulrick, Samuel Henry, Charles W. Hensor, Headley 
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Woolston, John Henry, estate of Harry B. C. Margerum, and 
George H. Custer, of Falls Township and borough of Tully- 
town, Bucks County, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, a simi- 
lar House bill having been passed by the House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no cbjection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims of the United 
States be, and it is hereby, given jurisdiction to hear and deter- 
mine the claims of Henry W. Bibus, Annie Ulrick, Samuel Henry, 
Charles W. Hensor, Headley Woolston, John Henry, estate of Harry 
B. C. Margerum, and George H. Custer, of Falls Township and 
borough of Tullytown, Bucks County, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, and severally to award judgments covering compensa- 
tion for losses and/or damages arising through the seizure, con- 
demnation, and sale of those certain lands, theretofore belonging 
to them, more specifically described in the decree of the District 
Court of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania, on June 9, 1921, in a proceeding entitled “United States of 
America against Certain Tract of Land in Falls Township and 
borough of Tullytown, Bucks County, Pa.”, December term, 1918, 
no. 5860, notwithstanding the fact that said claimants executed 
and delivered deeds pursuant to the said decree of the court in 
the above-entitled matter, and, notwithstanding that said claim- 
ants were paid the respective amounts set forth in said decree, the 
said losses and/or damages to be awarded to be the difference 
between the entire amount paid for the purchase by the Gov- 
ernment of the whole tract and the amount for which the Gov- 
ernment subsequently sold the tract, said total difference to be 
distributed to the respective claimants herein, prorated in accord- 
ance with the number of acres taken by the Government. 

Sec. 2. Suit hereunder may be instituted at any time within 4 
months after the approval of this act, notwithstanding lapse of 
time or any statute of limitations, and proceedings herein shall 
be had as in the case of claims over which such court has juris- 
diction under section 145 of the Judicial Code as amended. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the proceedings by 
which a similar House bill was passed will be vacated. 

There was no objection. 


R. O. T. C. AT THE CITADEL, THE MILITARY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent te 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the 
R. O. T. C. as an educational factor and to include therein 
brief extracts from a prize-winning essay, written by Cadet 
Thorpe, of the Military Academy of South Carolina. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
dislike very much to object to anything that a Member 
wants to put in the Recorp, but the Recorp is supposed to 
portray the proceedings of Congress, and whenever we go into 
the field of including articles by stuients in educational insti- 
tutions, who have probably written good articles, I think we 
subject ourselves to criticism. I do not think the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorp is the place to print such articles, and, there- 
fore, I shall have to object. 

Mr. McSWAIN. If the gentleman will permit an explana- 
tion, these are my own remarks with some brief extracts from 
the prize-winning essay referred to. 

Mr. RICH. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I thought the 
gentleman was asking to include the essay. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, we South Carolina people 
are naturally and properly proud of The Citadel, situated 
at Charleston, S. C., officially known as the “Military Col- 
lege of South Carolina’, over which Gen. Charles P. Sum- 
merall presides. Weknow him to be a gentleman whom young 
men would do well to imitate and to emulate his example of 
upright, honorable living. His career as a sdldier, and espe- 
cially as a field commander of a division and next of an 
Army corps, in the thick of the worst fighting during the 
World War, is a source of pride to all Americans. 

Last year, in order to stimulate thinking along the lines 
of sound and sane national defense, I offered, through Gen- 
eral Summerall and The Citadel authorities, to present a set 
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of books dealing with national-defense questions to that stu- 
dent of The Citadel who would prepare and submit the best 
essay on the subject, “The Place of the R. O. T. C. in a Proper 
Program of National Defense.” Iam advised that a number 
of students submitted essays in this contest, and that, in 
addition to the winner, several young men received honor- 
able mention. I am advised that the winner in this con- 
test was Cadet James E. Thorpe, Jr., and that the following 
cadets are worthy of honorable mention by reason of the 
high quality of their essays: R. N. Walden, E. D. McCrackin, 
R. N. Hobbs, L. W. Smith, and G. C. Jones. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me very great pleasure to submit for 
printing as a part of my remarks on this subject the essay 
prepared by Cadet Thorpe. I congratulate him and I con- 
gratulate his family and friends upon his success. I also 
congratulate the cadets who received honorable mention. In 
like manner, I congratulate all who entered the contest, be- 
cause effort always brings its own reward of development 
and improvement, whether or not the immediate prize be won. 

I am at a loss to understand why there is opposition to 
R. O. T. C. in some quarters. In my humble judgment, it 
is the most economical, the most sane and the most practical 
way of keeping a sufficient number of our citizens adequately 
trained to be leaders in a national emergency. These young 
men are not jingoists; they are not professional militarists; 
they are not agitating to bring on war. But they are pre- 
pared if any sort of emergency should arise needing armed 
forces, to lead the raw, untrained civilians in order to pro- 
tect and defend our Nation against invasion and to defend 
our constitutional Government against the forcible and 
violent assaults of any lawless groups that may arise within 
our own population. These are contingencies that history 
warns us to be prepared to meet. The mere fact that we 
are prepared may avert their coming. 

Mr. Speaker, here are extracts from the essay above re- 
ferred to: 


THE PLACE OF THE R. O. T. C. IN A PROPER PROGRAM OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


War is declared! The dire news is emblazoned in every news- 
paper in the country, published by every mouth, pondered by 
every mind. Anxiety, patriotism, fear, courage, love, and hatred 
are so commingled that the country is beset by near hysteria. 
What shall we do? Frantically begins the preparation for a 
struggle which the people have been assured will never occur and 
which is now rudely thrust on a nation long lulled into a feeling 
of false security. Thus has it always been in our short history 
of military endeavors; thus have we always spent $5 in immediate 
war preparation where $1 should have sufficed; thus have we ever 
placed ourselves at the mercy of an armed enemy. 

* 


. * * * * . 


In spite of the magnificent gestures of many treaties and the 
noble attempts of peace pacts to outlaw war, stark reality insists 
that the civilizations of the world have not yet attained a culture 
sufficiently high to obviate the recurrence of international strife. 
Open conflict is possible and imminent throughout the world 
today. We owe it to ourselves to maintain a program of national 
defense which will at all times assure us security. Any defense 
less will be an invitation to conquest by hostile arms; any de- 
fense more will amount to burdensome militarism. A proper pro- 
gram of national defense must include instantly available armed 
forces strong enough to repel an invader in case of a national 
emergency. But can we be assured that such a program will not 
infringe on our liberty? 

. * = * * * * 

In an army, as in all institutions, leadership is probably the 
most important element. Ordinary soldiers can be trained well 
in a short period of time to fulfill their duties, but officers should 
undergo a more extensive preparation in order that they may 
have a broader comprehension and more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the general scope of their work. It is foolish to expect 
that men can be taken from civilian life and metamorphosed 
into officers within 90 days. At the outbreak of the World War, 
we had 9,000 active officers, but 200,000 officers were actually in 
our Army during the war. Where did the other 95 percent come 
from? The majority were products of training camps designed 
to turn out officers as rapidly as possible. They had little more 
than a superficial knowledge of the duties which they might 
be called upon to fulfill, Now the situation is different—in 


case of war, 90 percent of the officers of the Army would come 
from the Reserves, and the flowing spring which feeds this most 
valuable and active component of our wartime Army is the 
R. O. T. C. 

Although military training in colleges had its inception in the 
Morrill Act of July 2, 1862, the R. O. T. C. was first authorized 
by the National Defense Act of 1916. 


Its present form is the 
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one designed by the National Defense Act of 1920. The officers 
which it produces will command the platoons, companies, bat- 
talions, and often regiments and larger units which actively en- 
gage in war. The few Regular Army officers will be detailed 
largely for staff duty and the training of raw recruits. Thus the 
men who today constitute the R. O. T. C. may one day be called 
upon to bear the brunt of leading our Army—on them will rest 
to a large extent the actual success or failure of a nation at war. 
These are intelligent men who must graduate from one of the 
115 selected colleges giving an intensive course in military sub- 
jects (which includes attendance at a 6 weeks’ summer camp) 
under the direction of the War Department in order to be con- 
sidered for commissions. Its little brother, the Junior R. O. T. C., 
operates in the same manner in 139 secondary schools of similar 
qualifications. These embryonic reserve officers realize that every 
citizen is obligated to defend his Nation when it is attacked and 
that it is the duty of the educated to be prepared as leaders in 
time of national emergency. And this realization is so strong 
that it impels them to create an attitude of suitable patriotism 
throughout the country for a proper national defense against 
foreign aggression. And by the same token it arms us against 
subversive internal elements which may struggle for supremacy. 
Just as no knight armed with a broomstick would attack another 
his equal who had a sword that he could unsheathe on provoca- 
tion, no nation will attack another of comparable size and re- 
sources when the latter has a potential army such as one made 
possible by the graduates of the R. O. T. C. 

Many people object to the R. O. T. C. on the ground that it will 
bring about a militaristic attitude in our youth. On the contrary, 
cadets are made aware that war is futile. They constitute a large 
percentage of the rising generation; their constant efforts to pre- 
vent useless strife will go far in bringing about a saner attitude to- 
ward the entire political and economic organization. It is they who 
have pledged their services (and made these services valuable) in 
the effort to maintain peace and national integrity, yet it is they 
who have the most to lose in war. In preparing themselves for 
the worst, they prepare themselves at the same time for the best. 
Military training changes youths into men by giving responsibili- 
ties which will mold characters for civil life—characters long im- 
bued with the ideals of truth, justice, and love of native land. 

Others claim that the R. O. T. C. is economically burdensome, 
Since its inception less than $55,000,000—the price of two good- 
sized battleships—has been expended on it. In that time, 528,140 
students have been enrolled in the senior R. O. T. C. and 76,201 
have graduated. And 53,202 are at present enrolled in the junior 
R. O. T. C. This expenditure on the youth of the Nation is a 
sounder investment and bears greater interest returns than any 
other which could be made with the money. 

Thus we see that the R. O. T. C. is a stabilizing influence in the 
ever-changing panorama of American life. The devising of this 
agency has opened a broad new boulevard whereby our country 
can reach the necessary and worthy goal of a proper national de- 
fense without traveling the bumpy roads of militarism. This is 
the potential place of our R. O. T. C. in @ proper program of na- 
tional defense. Unfortunately, the student training corps has not 
yet been allowed to assume its true proportions, but we can work 
to gain it recognition fortified by the knowledge that this R. O. 
T. C—our national safeguard—will ever uphold the finest of 
democracies. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I rise at this time to propound 
a parliamentary inquiry. May I ask whether the Speaker 
or the majority floor leader or the chairman of the Claims 
Committee is able at this time to tell the House whether or 
not there will be another day upon which omnibus private 
bills, as yet uncalled, may be considered? 

The SPEAKER. Speaking for himself, the Chair is unable 
to inform the gentleman from Minnesota. 


A LEGISLATIVE REPORT TO MY CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have been asked by my col- 
league the gentleman from California [Mr. Horpret] to ask 
unanimous consent that he may extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein three short quotations—one from 
the late Senator La Follette, one from the Democratic plat- 
form, and one from the Secretary of Labor, Mme. Perkins. I 
understand the whole thing will be about 15 lines in length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker, as it will be physically im- 
possible for me to meet all of my constituents during the 
ensuing campaign, and as I consider that they should have a 
complete record of my service as their representative, I sub- 
mit the following résumé of my activities as Representative 
of the Twelfth Congressional District of California since 
1932. 

On August 25 my constituents will have the opportunity of 
registering, by their vote in the primaries on that date, their 
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approval or disapproval of my record as their Representative 
in the Congress of the United States, and on November 3 
they will be called upon to choose their Representative in the 
Congress for the next 2 years. It is only on a basis of actual 
facts, which I am pleased to present, that they can decide 
whether or not I have “kept the faith” and am entitled to a 
continuance of their support. 

It is impossible, of course, to condense a report of my 4 
years’ activities into a few pages, but this I have endeavored 
to do as well as possible, in the accompanying résumé of 
my record, which I have indexed both alphabetically, accord- 
ing to subjects considered, and by subheads, so that anyone 
may readily ascertain how I stood on any certain question. 
The facts which I present may be confirmed by the ConcREs- 
sIOoNAL ReEcorD, bound copies of which I have placed in the 
leading libraries of my district. 

It is necessary that I fortify my remarks by the official 
RecorpD, since I found in my last campaign that so many 
individuals, seeking office, are prone to contort the public 
record of an individual and to use tactics commonly termed 
“mud slinging” in an effort to further their own interests. I 
have always endeavored to conduct a clean campaign, and I 
reaffirm my pledge that I shall not resort to unfair tactics 
of any kind against any opponent. I am more than willing 
to rest my case with the people on a basis of my actual record 
in the Congress in their interests. 

MY SERVICE REWARDED WITH CHAIRMANSHIP 

During my 4 years as Representative of the Twelfth Con- 
gressiona] District I have taken an active, aggressive part 
in support of legislation to bring about the reemployment of 
our unfortunate unemployed at living wages, and to restore 
to them the opportunities which they have a right to expect 
in a democracy. I have been guided at all times by my 
earnest desire to advance the interests of the people whom 
I have the honor to represent, and of the Nation generally, 
and I have steadfastly refused to be intimidated or coerced 
into voting against my honest convictions. 

In recognition of my service, when I was reelected in 1934 
my colleagues honored me with the chairmanship of an im- 
portant committee of the Congress, the only major chair- 
manship held by a California Member of Congress, in fact, 
by any Congressman west of the Rockies. This position, 
naturally, has increased my sphere of influence and oppor- 
tunity for service to my constituents. 

A REPRESENTATIVE SHOULD BE FREE TO REPRESENT HIS CONSTITUENTS 


My conception of a Representative is an individual who 
will conduct a clean campaign, free from alliances with self- 
ish interests or special groups, and who will hold himself 
subservient only to the people whom he represents, not to 
polished and astute politicians who work behind closed doors 
to attain their objectives. Unless I can win reelection on 
the basis of my past endeavors, with my entire record open 
for public inspection, for criticism and praise where merited, 
I do not wish reelection. 

ELECTED AND REELECTED WITHOUT HELP OF POLITICAL MACHINE 

I was elected in 1932 and reelected in 1934 as Representa- 
tive of the Twelfth Congressional District of California with- 
out the assistance of any political machine or political fac- 
tion, and have thus been in a position to act independently 
at all times in the interest of the people who sent me here. 

Under no circumstances will I aline myself with so-called 
political machines which, not only in California but else- 
where, have been the very agencies which have brought 
about corruption in politics to such an extent that the 
Congress of the United States itself is commonly termed a 
“rubber stamp” Congress. 

“FOLLOW THE PRESIDENT’ IS NO PROPER DEMAND IN A DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT 

I have been criticized by some few individuals because I 
failed to follow the President on every proposal which he sub- 
mitted to the Congress, even though such proposals were not 
incorporated in or even remotely a part of the Democratic 
platform of 1932, and, in some instances, were diametrically 
opposed to it. My public record will show that I have followed 
the Democratic platform throughout, and as a candidate for 
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reelection this year on the Democratic ticket I will again 
support the platform, but I will not promise or pledge myself 
in advance to support any proposals from a new Democratic 
administration unless such proposals are incorporated in the 
Democratic platform or are in accordance with the wishes 
of the majority of the voters of my district. I will not pledge 
myself in advance to follow any individual or group of indi- 
viduals, since it is self-evident that we may as well dissolve 
our legislative body if representatives of the people are to be 
without an independent voice. I, for one, refuse to be herded 
and coerced into voting for measures submitted as so-called 
“must” legislation. If the free and independent voice of the 
people’s representatives is thus silenced, our liberties as a 
people are correspondingly threatened. After my own con- 
scientious study of measures proposed, I will always vote for 
what I consider to be the best interest of the entire people 
and in accordance with the wishes of my constituents. I, 
for one, have more confidence in the judgment, based on due 
deliberation, of the 435 Representatives in Congress than I 
have in the suggestions of any one individual, regardless of 
whom he may be. 

That great liberal and progressive, Senator Robert La 
Follette, Sr., voiced my convictions in this connection in 
his speech in the Senate on April 4, 1917, in which he 
opposed the entrance of the United States into the World 
War and answered his critics who berated him because he 
refused to follow the President on that important issue. 
At that time he stated: 

Mr. President, I had supposed until recently that it was the 
duty of Senators and Representatives in Congress to vote and 
act according to their convictions on all public matters that 
came before them for consideration and decision. 

Quite another doctrine has recently been promulgated by cer- 
tain newspapers, which unfortunately seems to have found con- 
siderable support elsewhere, and that is the doctrine of stand- 
ing back of the President, without inquiring whether the Presi- 
dent is right or wrong. For myself, I have never subscribed to 
that doctrine and never shall. I shall support the President in 
the measures he proposes when I believe them to be right. I 


shall oppose measures proposed by the President when I believe 
them to be wrong. 


For his steadfast refusal to be intimidated or swerved 
from his convictions he was insulted by his colleagues and 
branded by his enemies as disloyal to his country, but he 
is today acclaimed as one of our great Americans, and 
liberal and conservative alike pay him homage for his 
Sincerity of purpose and the dauntless courage with which 
he defended principle above party. 

THE INTEREST OF THE PEOPLE CONTROLS MY VOTE 


In order to protect the savings of depositors, I did “follow 
the President” when he submitted his first recommendation 
to the Congress authorizing the printing of $2,000,000,000 
of fiat money to turn over to the banks, even though the 
financial interests we were thus salvaging were responsible, 
in large measure, for our depression. 

OPPOSED LEGISLATION AGAINST VETERANS AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


I did not “follow the President” when he proposed the 
Economy Act, which struck so unfairly at our disabled vet- 
erans and all Federal employees. This act, which brought 
such an aftermath of suffering among our disabled veterans 
and their dependents, was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives after only 20 minutes of discussion, without the 
right of amendment or even an opportunity for individuals, 
like myself, who were interested in a square deal, to discuss 
the measure, and was enacted into law within 15 days after 
the President assumed office. I would not be stampeded into 
becoming a “rubber stamp” to vote discriminations against 
the veterans of our wars and all Federal employees under 
the administration whip, and I am proud to state that I 
voted against the President on this question on every occa- 
sion. That I was justified in my stand was clearly showa 
by the subsequent action of Congress and the President him- 
self whereby the unfair and discriminatory provisions of 
the Economy Act were repealed. Even before the first ses- 
sion of the New Deal Congress was concluded the Congress 
and the President back-tracked and corrected some of the 
injustices of the Economy Act, but not all of them. 
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In the second session many further corrections were made 
by the Congress and the President, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator advises me that since the economy bill became 
a law there have been 11 different enactments of the Con- 
gress itself to correct discriminations resulting from this 
measure. In addition, the President has issued 12 Executive 
orders, with 29 amendments to these Executive orders, mak- 
ing a total of 41 Executive orders issued by the President as a 
result of the Economy Act. In addition, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has rendered 261 Administrator’s decisions in 
reference to the act, and there have been revised wholly or 
in part 815 paragraphs of regulatory material used by the 
Veterans’ Administration in carrying on its activities. 

For my opposition to the Economy Act and my loyalty to 
principle above party I was severely censured at the time, 
but 1 have been clearly vindicated in my stand, as I have 
explained above. 


PENALIZING DISABLED VETERANS WHILE 
BOONDOGGLING 


Notwithstanding that the administration was so insistent 
on economy at the expense of our disabled veterans and Fed- 
eral employees under the Economy Act, millions were wasted 
under the C. W. A. on boondoggling projects, all of which 
must be repaid twofold under our present system of paying 
for such expenditures through the issuance of tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Later the President requested that he be given a check 
for $4,800,000,000 for work-relief purposes, without any re- 
strictions whatever by the Congress as to its expenditure. 
Think of it—appropriating $4,800,000,000 of your money, 
without your Representatives knowing what was to be done 
with the money! This bill, after its disposition in 20 min- 
utes in the House, was held up in the Senate for almost 3 
months. Finally, after the merest semblance of earmarking 
the huge appropriation, it was enacted into law. I voted for 
this bill, not because I approved of the method proposed but 
there was no other alternative, inasmuch as the administra- 
tion leadership would not permit amendment, and I could 
not be a party to any procedure which would deny our mil- 
lions of unemployed and heads of families any opportunity 
to earn a subsistence—even as obnoxious to me as was the 
manner of handling this appropriation. 

THE PAUPER WAGE SCALE IS UN-AMERICAN 

I mention “pauper wage scale” because of the fact that 
the relief bill, as enacted, provided for a “security wage” of 
from $19 to $95 per month, which I consider to be an unfair 
wage standard for the American worker. I opposed this 
“security” or so-called “pauper wage”, and urged that pre- 
vailing wages be paid to the unemployed. Those of my 
critics who denounce me for not following the President 
throughout by their very criticism make themselves sponsors 
of this “starvation wage”, which millions of our unfortunate 
unemployed have been forced to accept or have nothing. 

Although theoretically the friends of labor lost in their 
efforts to embody the “prevailing wage” provision in the law, 
in actual administration of the relief funds the prevailing 
Wage was paid in many places where the pressure of labor 
groups was strong enough to secure this consideration. 
Moreover, the $1,500,000,000 relief appropriation measure en- 
acted in this session specifically provided for the payment of 
prevailing wages to relief workers, and W. P. A. Administrator 
Hopkins himself appeared before the Senate committee in 
support of such a provision. Thus have the administration, 
and particularly Administrator Hopkins, by their reversal of 
attitude on this question, vindicated and upheld me in my 
opposition to the “pauper wage scale.” 


FOLLOW THE PRESIDENT OR FIGHT FOR A LIVING WAGE FOR OUR 
UNEMPLOYED—WHICH? 


Those who are “with the President 100 percent” must ap- 
prove of the President’s “security wage scale”, which approxi- 
mated $55 per month for the worthy unemployed in Cali- 
fornia. As I mentioned before, I opposed the President on 
this point, and if reelected will oppose him again, as I believe 
in a living wage and not a pauper’s wage for our American 
workers. 


WE WASTE PUBLIC FUNDS 
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In this same connection I opposed the $30 per month 
which is paid to the men and boys in the C. C. C. camps and 
cooperated with the Honorable WiriL1am P. CoNNERY, chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor, who proposed a wage scale 
of $80 per month. The record will show that I offered an 
amendment to provide $50 per month for the men and boys 
in the C. C. C. camps. 

WHY LET ALIENS TAKE OUR JOBS? 

I introduced and advocated legislation providing for the 
deportation of aliens who decline to become citizens, thus 
making available more jobs to American citizens. At the 
same time I favor closing the doors for the present to all for- 
eign immigration, or at least restricting immigration to rela- 
tives of American citizens where family welfare would be 
more humanely considered by permitting their entry, and I 
would favor even this restricted immigration in limited 
numbers only. 

WHY GRANT ADDITIONAL BENEFITS TO A PRIVILEGED CLASS WHILE 
MILLIONS STARVE? 

I opposed the officers’ promotion bill, sponsored by the 
administration, which increased the rank and pay of 9,000 
well-paid and well-fed Army officers, while millions of our 
citizens were unemployed and in want. Over 9,000 officers 
are receiving from $379 to $500 per month, plus free housing, 
subsistence, medical, and other substantial allowances, while 
at the same time, as I have indicated, the administration 
provides as low as $19 per month for our unemployed citi- 
zens on W. P. A. projects. Fighting alone on the floor 
throughout the entire day, although I was unable to defeat 
this measure, I did succeed in securing an amendment to 
the bill deferring its effective date for a period of 30 days, 
thus saving the taxpayers approximately $100,000. This bill 
also provided retirement at $149 per month for able-bodied 
37-year-old Army officers, many of whom immediately after 
retirement take Government jobs, thus entering into compe- 
tition with civilians and drawing two pay checks from the 
Government. 

The President was apparently so much in favor of grant- 
ing this increase to these already overpaid officers that the 
bill, when passed by the Congress, was rushed to the White 
House within half an hour and signed immediately, which 
is contrary to all precedent. The reason for this haste was 
that if the bill had gone to the President in regular course 
of procedure the benefits provided would have been delayed 
for another month, thus saving the taxpayers an additional 
$100,000. 

THE OLD PEOPLE HAVE EARNED THE RIGHT TO REAL SECURITY 

I also voted against the President’s so-called security bill, 
which authorized a pauper’s pension of $30 per month to our 
aged citizens. I am not in favor of requiring a pauper’s oath 
from any aged citizen who is so unfortunate as to be without 
adequate means of support in his old age. I was the first 
Member of Congress ever to speak on the floor of the Con- 
gress in behalf of the Townsend old-age pension, and I am 
surprised indeed to find my Democratic opponents opposing 
me on an “all the way with Roosevelt” platform and at the 
same time promising to work for the Townsend pension plan, 
knowing, as they must, that the President is unalterably op- 
posed to the Townsend old-age pension. This is inconsistency 
personified! How can anyone be for Roosevelt “all the way” 
and at the same time work for the enactment of the Town- 
send pension, to which he is absolutely opposed? I believe 
my constitutents are too sensilile to swallow the political bait 
of those who thus attempt to carry water on both shoulders. 
THE TOWNSEND PENSION IS A PRINCIPLE WITH ME, NOT MERELY A 

POLITICAL PROMISE 

I fought for the Townsend plan when to advocate such 
pension meant ridicule on the floor of Congress. Notwith- 
standing this, I fought incessantly for this measure, and now 
many are rallying around the standard of Dr. Townsend, 
hoping to garner votes for themselves. It is easy for a candi- 
date to promise support when the ground has been broken 
and the foundation laid. I feel confident that those who are 
in favor of the Townsend plan will realize that one who has 
made good and who has demonstrated his sincerity by ac- 
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tually fighting for the plan is more to be considered for 
support than an individual who is offering a mere promise 
in order to obtain votes. We know the record of a man who 
has fought a valiant fight in office, whereas we can never be 
sure of the mere promises of politicians, so easily made and 
so much more easily forgotten, once election has been at- 
tained. My record in behalf of the Townsend plan speaks 
for itself. Why trade horses when the steed you are riding 
has proven faithful and able to carry the load? 

THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD CONTROL THE LIQUOR INDUSTRY IN THE 

PEOPLE’S INTERESTS 

The present system of the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors has proven a travesty on regulation or control 
in the people’s interests. In my speech advocating substantial 
pensions for our aged citizens I urged that the Government 
take over the manufacture and distribution of intoxicating 
liquors and that the profit from this industry be applied 
wholly to guarantee economic security to all citizens beyond 
the age of 60 years and the disabled under this age. As 
long as we permit the profits to remain in the hands of the 
private manufacturer and distributor the seeds of political 
corruption will remain in the liquor industry, it will be more 
difficult to combat crime and lawlessness, and the honest 
endeavor of the Government to inculcate sobriety and tem- 
perance in the citizenry will be increasingly difficult. Other 
nations of the world have been taking over monopolies, even 
in such commodities as salt, tobacco, and so forth, but the 
huge profits accruing to these governments through such 
monopolies are as nothing compared to the moral values to 
be derived for the people from Government control of the 
liquor industry. 

I HAVE ALWAYS SUPPORTED AND WORKED FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 

I deplored the procedure under the C. W. A., and later 
under the W. P. A., whereby our educated men and women, 
out of a job, were compelled to engage in manual labor, in 
some instances ditch digging, in order to obtain a subsistence 
wage. 

I introduced legislation to provide substantial but not 
exorbitant research fellowships to individuals holding degrees 
in the sciences, medicine, dentistry, and so forth. It is my 
contention that if we had given a reasonable rate of pay to 
the unemployed scientist, physicist, chemist, and others in 
the fields of higher learning, the benefits which would have 
accrued to our Nation as a result of their researches would 
have more than compensated for the small additional outlay 
which the Government would have had to make to place 
these highly trained and outstanding citizens at work on 
useful projects in their own fields rather than at manual 
labor. 

I also advocated a distinct increase in appropriations for 
the Bureau of Standards so that this valuable department of 
Government could expand its activities and research in the 
interest of adding to our industrial and economic welfare. 

I supported legislation in the interest of rural education 
and have consistently worked and voted in the interests of 
our public schools and institutions of higher learning. 

I also favor an adequate compensation to those in the 
teaching fraternity and strenuously insist upon their right 
to retirement at a substantial annuity, upon their own appli- 
cation, on attaining the age of 60 years or, if disabled, prior 
to attaining that age. The teaching profession is sadly under- 
paid. Salaries should be greatly increased in order that we 
may maintain the highest possible standard for the per- 
sonnel in this profession. 

The Nation progresses in more or less direct proportion 
to its advancement in education and its attainments in the 
various sciences, and I am convinced, therefore, that funds 
intelligently expended in these fields will bring to our people 
a substantial return on such investments. 

MY STAND IN OPPOSITION TO THE PRESIDENT WAS FOR PRACTICAL 
MORTGAGE RELIEF 

I voted against the first bill providing mortgage relief for 
home owners and our distressed farmers, recognizing at the 
time that these measures were unfair to the mortgagees be- 
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cause the principal of the bonds was not guaranteed, and as 
a result thereof little relief, if any, could be expected through 
this means for our distressed home owners. The records will 
prove that practically no mortgage relief was given to any 
of our distressed home owners or farmers until, in the next 
session, these acts were amended to guarantee the principa! 
of the bonds. I then suported these measures and they 
have been helpful to a great degree, although not wholly 
satisfactory. 

I FOUGHT FOR LOWER INTEREST RATES TO THE FARMER AND HOME OWNER 

In a subsequent session I endeavored to secure a reduction 
in the interest rate which the distressed home owner is com- 
pelled to pay, but was unsuccessful. Later, however, my 
ideas were incorporated in a provision for lower interest 
rates for the farmers, but as yet the interest rate which the 
city home owner is compelled to pay has not been reduced. 
I am hopeful that in the next session of Congress the interest 
rate under the H. O. L. C. will be radically reduced, since 
the $50,000,000 which the H. O. L. C. is contemplating as 
profit is nothing other than tribute which the distressed 
mortgagee is being called upon to pay through the exaction 
of 5-percent interest on moneys which the Government 
itself borrows from the bankers at 234 percent or less. 

I am not in favor of this type of chiseling at the expense 
of the distressed American home owner or farmer. Those of 
my opponents who criticize me for not following the Presi- 
dent blindly are thus approving of these high interest rates 
which I sought to have reduced in the interest of a square 
deal to the distressed citizen. Would my constituents have 
me go along with the President all the way and vote to 
continue the high interest rates provided in the administra- 
tion measures, or would they have me continue my fight for 
lower interest rates in the interest of the people? 

I WORKED PARTICULARLY TO RELIEVE THE DISTRESS OF CALIFORNIA 

HOME OWNERS 

I cooperated with the late Montaville Flowers, who visited 
Washington in the interest of protecting the California home 
owner from property and other losses due to assessments 
under the Mattoon Act. I regret to state that thus far, 
however, our objectives have not been attained, although 
legislation is now pending designed to relieve home owners 
from exorbitant interest rates and at the same time give them 
a@ breathing spell from the assessment burden. 

WHO CAN DEFEND THE A. A. A, CROP-DESTRUCTION POLICIES WHILE 

MILLIONS OF OUR PEOPLE STARVE? 

I voted against the A. A. A. and every amendment thereto, 
as I considered this bill to be not only unconstitutional but 
an indirect sales tax on foodstuffs which bore most heavily 
upon the unemployed, thus adding to their distress by an 
increase in living costs. We all recall the high prices we 
were forced to pay for pork and other meats following the 
enactment of the A. A. A. Iam not an apostle of increased 
prices to the consumer through a program of scarcity. Iam 
opposed to the destruction of God's products through the 
plowing under of cotton, the burning of wheat and other food- 
stuffs in the field, and the slaughter of pigs and other live- 
stock under the fallacious theory that the less you have the 
more prosperous you will become. In Gillette, Wyo., in 1934, 
I met Government agents who had instructions to wantonly 
slaughter 200,000 head of sheep in that State alone! The 
A. A. A. Act was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court and its principles discredited, thus vindicating my 
opposition to its enactment. 

PROTECTION AND ENCOURAGEMENT BUT NOT SUBSIDIES TO THE 
FARMERS 

I favor legislation which will protect the American agri- 
culturalist against the exploitation of the stock market and 
the middleman, and I also favor such tariff legislation as wil 
adequately protect American agriculture from the compct 
tion of cheap foreign labor. I believe in every measure of 
governmental support and encouragement to the varicus 
agricultural groups, through marketing agreements and 
other assistance, which will assure to them the cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable profit. 
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THE FRAZIER-LEMEE BILL WOULD BRING REAL MORTGAGE RELIEF TO 
DISTRESSED FARMERS 

I was one of the earliest signers of the petition to bring 
the Frazier-Lemke farm refinancing bill before the Con- 
gress for consideration. I was pleased to lend my support 
throughout to this measure, which represented the people’s 
interest versus the bankers, and I was one of the 142 Con- 
gressmen who voted for its passage. Unfortunately, due to 
administration pressure, this bill was defeated, and as a 
result our distressed farmers will continue to pay high in- 
terest rates on credit extended to them by the bankers, 
which credit is virtually the credit of the people themselves, 
and all the bankers do is to extend this credit through the 
medium of a fountain pen. 

If the Frazier-Lemke farm refinancing bill had been en- 
acted, it would have brought real mortgage relief to the 
distressed farmers without one cent of cost to the taxpayer, 
and, at the same time, it would have returned a net profit 
to the Government of several billion dollars through the 
interest payments which would accrue to the Government. 
THE RECIPROCAL TARIFF ACT MUST BE AMENDED TO PROVIDE PROTECTION 

TO OUR HOME PRODUCERS 

I voted for the reciprocal tariff, which was included in 
our Democratic platform and which was advocated by the 
President. Our experience has already demonstrated, how- 
ever, the necessity of amending the law to more adequately 
protect American agriculturalists and at the same time 
retain the benefits which it has brought to some of our 
American manufacturers. This necessity arises from the 
fact that it has been found that in important instances 
the favored-nation clause in existing tariff treaties permits 
the importation of foreign products from certain nations 
which buy very little, if any, of our products in return. In 
these instances it is a one-sided agreement to the advan- 
tage of the foreign producer and detrimental to American 
agriculturalists and manufacturers. 

I believe we should follow the slogan “America first”, 
since it is self-evident that it is unfair to the American 
taxpayer to pay the American farmer to reduce his crops 
and remain idle while, at the same time, we permit in- 
creased importations of competitive foreign agricultural 
products. 

I PROTECTED THE INTERESTS OF CALIFORNIA CITRUS GROWERS 


The official record of committees and the Congress will show 
that I protected the interests of the avocado and orange 
growers of my district. The Florida delegation in Congress 
appeared before the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
protesting against the present law, which requires that 
oranges, colored artificially, have an imprint on each orange, 
“Color added’, and urging that such requirement be abol- 
ished. I was the only Member of Congress from California 
to appear before the committee to insist upon the con- 
tinuance of this requirement in the interest of our California 
growers, whose product is of such a high quality that they 
do not resort to artificial coloring to increase its attractive- 
ness. Working in collaboration with officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, I showed conclusively to the com- 
mittee that the natural color of California oranges makes 
artificial coloring unnecessary, and that unless the imprint 
“Color added” is required where such coloring is used the 
California growers will suffer unfair competition from 
Florida growers. 

I am pleased to report that my efforts have been success- 
ful thus far in the interest of the California growers, 
although the Congressmen from Florida, candidates for re- 
election, are pledging that they will have this restriction on 
Florida growers removed, which would be detrimental, of 
course, to the interests of our California growers. 

I also worked with the Secretary of State and a delegation 
from California and Florida to protect the interest of the 
avocado growers in the reciprocal tariff arrangement which 
our Government concluded with Cuba. 

I mention these facts as an evidence of my activities in 
behalf of our California fruit industry, and as a Member 
of Congress with 4 years’ experience, and also as chairman 
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of a committee in Congress—of which there are only 31 in 
the entire Congress—I feel that I have more influence in 
the Congress than would any newcomer without my back- 
ground of experience and prestige as chairman of a com- 
mittee. 
THE POULTRY INDUSTRY SHOULD BE PROTECTED 

I urged and fought for the enactment of the Knutson 
and Lea bills, which would protect the poultry and egg 
business of California from the competition of the cheap 
products of oriental poultrymen. I believe in protecting not 
only the poultry industry but any other American industry 
able to produce our entire domestic requirements as long 
as the prices of American products are kept within a reason- 
able price limit. I have always supported, and will continue 
to support, any legislation which will protect American in- 
dustry, agricultural or industrial, from cutthroat competi- 
tion from foreign nations whose labor standards are so 
palpably inferior to our own. 


THE HEALTH AS WELL AS THE POCKETBOOK OF THE CITIZEN MUST BE 
PROTECTED 


I favor the enactment of a pure food and drug bill which 
would protect the health as well as the pocketbook of the 
American citizen. In the Department of Agriculture Build- 
ing in Washington is a room appropriately termed the 
“Chamber of Horrors’, which exhibits hundreds of fake 
medicines and devices sold to the unsuspecting public by 
scheming quacks and fakers, only to take a staggering toll 
of human lives, not to mention the needless suffering occa- 
sioned thereby. Many of these poisons and instruments of 
torture are still on the market, and the Government is pow- 
erless to control them. I want to see our foods pure and 
unadulterated and up to definite standards of quantity and 
quality. I want to see our drugs and cosmetics effective and 
not injurious to health. I want to see truthful advertising, 
truthful labeling of foods and drugs, and speedy justice and 
firm penalties to offenders of our food and drug laws. 

THE FARCE OF THE TOBACCO AND POTATO CONTROL ACTS 


I voted against the administration-sponsored tobacco and 
potato control bills, which latter was so ridiculous that the 
Secretary of Agriculture himself failed to follow the law on 
this subject. Both of these bills were later recognized as 
unconstitutional and the President recommended their re-~ 
peal, vindicating my stand in opposition to their enactment. 
I VOTED FOR EMPLOYMENT RELIEF, BUT OPPOSED THE PRINCIPLE OF 

N. R. A. 

I voted for the N. R. A., not because I believed the bill 
to be a sound recovery measure—in fact, an examination of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD will show where I stated in voting 
for this bill that I did so with my fingers crossed—but I 
voted for it because it contained a section authorizing $3,300,- 
000,000 to provide work for the unemployed. I had no other 
alternative than to vote for the measure if I wanted to assist 
the unemployed, even though I recognized that the N. R. A. 
itself was a form of regimentation alien to our principles of 
liberty and democracy, and I doubted its constitutionality. I 
further feared that such regimentation would squeeze out 
and eliminate the small businessman, and the results of the 
administration of this act justified my apprehensions. This 
act was declared unconstitutional, thus confirming my judg- 
ment and justifying my expressions of disapproval of the 
measure when I voted for it in order to give employment to 
our unfortunate unemployed. 

THE INDEPENDENT MERCHANT MUST BE PROTECTED AGAINST CHAIN-STORE 
MONOPOLIES 

I favor the enactment of the Robinson-Patman bill, which 
is aimed at monopolies and price discriminations, all of 
which operate against the small merchant, and I am hopeful 
that this bill will be enacted into law. 

COERCION IN LEGISLATION IS A THREAT TO DEMOCRACY 


I have observed that many Representatives receive instruc- 
tions from machine politicians at home as to how to vote on 
pending legislation. An attempt was made in the last session 
to exert such influence on me through my vote on the utility 
bill, but I am not that type of Representative and never will 
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be. I was even indirectly approached by a high ranking 
official of the Relief Administration and told that California 
relief funds might be reduced unless I voted for the death 
clause in the utility bill. 
I AM OPPOSED TO THE UTILITY HOLDING COMPANTES 

I am opposed to the utility holding companies, as any 
other honest citizen must be, where it is shown that corrup- 
tion or illegal practices exist. Our platform, however, calls 
for regulation of utility holding companies, but not for their 
extermination without due process of law. I voted in ac- 
cordance with our Democratic platform, which, to be specific, 
enunciates our Democratic policy on this question as follows: 

Regulation to the full extent of Federal power of— 

(a) Holding companies which sell securities in interstate com- 
merce. 


I am not an opponent of wealth in any category, but I 
oppose wealth where it is used to the disadvantage of the 
worker and the citizen. Regulation of utility companies 
through the sensible system of taxation of the interlocking 
and pyramided companies would have protected the invest- 
menis of the stockholders and controlled the utility com- 
panies through orderly constitutional means, while arbi- 
trary dissolution would have caused chaos to the investors 
and thus further unbalanced our economic order. The issue 
was not the guilt or innocence of the offender but of the 
method of correction of the acknowledged evil, and the 
fact that I supported the constitutional means cannot, under 
any circumstances, be interpreted as approval of or even 
acquiescence in the policies and practices of the big utility 
companies. Such an assumption would be as unreasonable 


as to accuse a judge of condoning crime because he does not 
mete out the exact punishment requested by the prosecuting 
attorney. 

Those of us who sincerely wish to curb and control the 
utility holding companies render a greater service to the 
public by advocating and supporting legislation which will 
pass constitutional tests than do those who propose radical 


legislation which cannot be administered because of con- 
stitutional limitations. Our experience with the N. R. A. 
and the A. A. A. has demonstrated that we can attain our 
objectives and bring relief more expeditiously by enacting 
sensible legislation within constitutional limitations than by 
radical experimentation which not only upsets business but 
which reacts against itself when submitted to the Supreme 
Court. 

It is problematical whether or not the modified utility act 
will survive the Supreme Court. It has already been de- 
clared unconstitutional by a court of appeals and is now 
pending before the Supreme Court for a decision. 

I am convinced that the regulation of the utility holding 
companies, as provided in our Democratic platform, through 
the medium of taxation, would pass the test of constitution- 
ality and would bring about the desired result—that is, lower 
utility rates to the consumer through a constitutional and 
orderly process. 

ELECTRICITY AND WATER RATES SHOULD BE LOWERED 

I voted for the T. V. A. and am in favor of Government 
ownership or control of every natural resource in the in- 
terest of the citizen and ultimate consumer. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority has already brought about, through com- 
parison, a reduction in electric rates, and if the Government 
would continue such projects as Boulder Dam, the Grand 
Coulee Dam, the Columbia River project, and so forth, 
along the lines of conservation and flood control, we would 
not only conserve our resources but at the same time, through 
the building of required dams and check dams in the 
smaller tributaries, we would save the enormous losses re- 
curring from time to time due to fioodwaters. 

As I have so often indicated, wherever the Government, 
through the development of any natural resource, enters 
into competition with private business, such as private 
power plants, and so forth, I consider that it is the duty 
of the Government to properly recompense the investors of 
such companies where they suffer loss due te Government 
competition, 
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PATRONAGE IS UNECONOMICAL, INEFFICIENT, AND TENDS TC CORRUPTION 


In the establishment of the various alphabetical agencies 
of the New Deal I opposed the employment of such personnel 
through the patronage system. I voted every time to pro- 
vide that such employees be taken from civil-service lists, 
because I knew such employees would be generally more 
competent, less subject to political corruption and intimida- 
tion from the bosses, and, in the aggregate, more economical, 
as the civil service pay classification standards do not pro- 
vid: the abnormally high salaries which so many incompe- 
tent political appointees are receiving in many of these 
alphabetical agencies. 

I am opposed to the patronage system and introduced a 
constitutional amendment to provide that all Government 
employment be under civil service. Early in 1935 I also ap- 
peared before the Committee on Military Affairs urging that 
West Point and Annapolis appointments be strictly civil serv- 
ice. I have always advocated that postmasterships be taken 
entirely out of politics and that post-office employees be pro- 
moted to such positions, and have introduced legislation to 
that effect. 

Patronage is rarely efficient in its disposition of employ- 
ment; it is highly uneconomical and permits political bosses 
to dominate elections. directly or indirectly, thus frustrating 
good government based on the election of worthy Repre- 
sentatives. 

A REPRESENTATIVE SHOULD HOLD PRINCIPLE ABOVE PARTY AND POSSIBLE 
PATRONAGE 

As a Representative in Congress I feel that I owe every 
obligation to the people of my district, and even though 1 
was told that I would receive patronage jobs if I voted for 
certain measures, I held the welfare of my constituents of 
more importance than the possible opportunity to recom- 
mend a few individuals for patronage jobs, and I refused to 
sacrifice my principles for such consideration. 

I am only sorry that my limited time prevents going into 
detail on this subject. God help our country unless we elect 
to the next Congress men who will vote for the interest of 
their constituents, and who are not concerned with the 
will-o’-the-wisp of patronage, rather than Representatives 
who will vote for their own selfish interests, and who feel 
that they are successful as legislators if they are enabled to 
load their political friends, in lucrative Government posi- 
tions, on the backs of the taxpayers. 

THE UPTURN WE ARE WITNESSING IN BUSINESS IS NOT MATERIALLY 
AFFECTING OUR UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

On my return to California in 1935 I predicted an upturn 
in business, which prediction is now an actuality. I feel 
satisfied that the payment of the bonus not later than July, 
plus continued Government expenditures, will result in fur- 
ther business improvements but if past experience is any 
criterion of what the future holds in store, I doubt whether 
any substantial reduction in unemployment will result. 


WHO WILL PAY THE PIPER? 


I was elected in 1932 on the platform cf “lower taxes and 
jobs”, and I regret to say that thus far the New Deal legis- 
lation has not brought about any substantial decrease in un- 
employment, except through the medium of approximately 
$12,000,000,000 of Government expenditures, obtained through 
the issuance of tax-exempt securities. It should be borne 
in mind that no effort has been made to pay the principal of 
this increase in our national debt. We have increased Fed- 
eral taxes to almost the breaking point, and I fear the result 
when an honest effort is eventually made to pay both prin- 
cipal and interest on our present inordinate debt burden. 
We enjoyed the music of public expenditures through the 
W. P. A., the P. W. A., the C. W. A., and other alphabetical 
agencies, but have made no effort whatever to pay the piper. 


WORK RELIEF SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF THE PEOPLE THEMSELVES 


I visualized the graft, the inefficiency, and the political 
chicanery which inevitably follow the expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars through a centralized control at Washington. 
I am in favor of the fullest measure of assistance to the un- 
employed, and proposed a measure which would have taken 
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relief out of the hands of the incompetent political bureau- 
crats and placed such relief more directly in the hands of the 
citizens themselves. 

To date we have spent almost $12,000,000,000 on relief, 
direct or indirect, which will be repaid by our children and our 
children’s children to the tune of approximately $24,000,- 
000,000 or more through the issuance of high-interest-bear- 
ing, tax-exempt bonds. 

A PROPOSAL WHICH I MADE FOR RELIEF 

I proposed a measure to lend $10,000,000,000 to the munici- 
palities, counties, States, churches, schools, established busi- 
nesses, home owners, and other definite entities at an inter- 
est rate of not to exceed 1 percent. Had this been done the 
responsibility for the expenditure of such loans would have 
been entirely in the hands of the borrowers, and the prob- 
lem of unemployment would have been directly a State, 
county, municipal, or private affair, thus guaranteeing a 
more efficient expenditure of the funds and the absolute 
elimination of control on the part of politicians. Even 
though many of the States, political subdivisions, and other 
borrowers defaulted in such borrowings, nevertheless the 
expenditures would have been made at less overhead, there 
would have been a broader distribution of purchasing power 
for the unemployed, and the loss to the Nation, even though 
such defalcations were numerous, would not have been as 
great as that incurred under our P. W. A. “gift” system. 
Under the P. W. A., 45 percent of the cost of projects was an 
out-and-out gift from the Government. On this basis 45 
percent of loans such as I proposed could have gone in de- 
fault, and even at that the Government would not have 
suffered any greater loss than the taxpayers are now suffer- 
ing through the grant of 45 percent of the cost of projects. 

Under the method I proposed the more impoverished school 
districts, municipalities, and other subdivisions would have 
had equality in borrowing advantages, whereas under the 
P. W. A. loans were extended primarily to the more prosper- 
ous communities which, through bond issues or otherwise, 
could produce the necessary 55 percent of the cost of their 
projects. It may be well to note here that under the P. W. A. 
policy, where 45 percent was a governmental grant, the 
total interest paid by the borrower averages 2.2 percent. 
By comparison consider the 5 percent which the distressed 
home owner, who should be the first to be favored, must 
pay to the H. O. L. C. on his mortgage indebtedness. 

I CANNOT CONDONE PROFITEERING ON DISTRESS 

I am also opposed to the provisions of title 1 of the F. H. A., 
through which the citizen is forced to pay 9.72-percent in- 
terest on loans, which the Government guarantees, for the 
purpose of repair or modernization of his home. This high 
interest rate has proved prohibitive in many cases where 
advantage would otherwise have been taken of the oppor- 
tunity afforded to make needed repairs, and thus it has 
operated to withhold employment from carpenters, plumbers, 
painters, and others in the building trades. The Govern- 
ment is lending funds at 2-percent interest for the develop- 
ment of electrical power on the farm, through which the 
utilities are profiting in the sale of power and light. I feel 
that the distressed home owner and farmer should be ac- 
corded equal consideration at least with large corporations 
and political subdivisions when it comes to the question of 
borrowing from the Government. 

LET US FACE THE FACTS 


I believe the people are entitled to facts, and that criti- 
cism in generalities is not only unfair to the person “under 
fire” but an affront to the intelligence of thinking people. 
Such criticism has been the ammunition of my political 
enemies, who have broadcast their accusation that I did not 
“follow the President throughout.” Far from being fair 
criticism of my services as a representative of the people, 
however, I believe that this criticism, in the light of the 
actual facts, will be recognized as an unwitting acknowledg- 
ment of my conscientious representation and loyalty to those 
who sent me here. In reply to accusations in generalities 
I am proud to submit the following analysis or résumé of 
the major issues on which I did not “follow the President”, 
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and I ask all who are sincerely interested to examine it and 
honestly answer the question: 
How Wovu.tp You Have Sroop on THESE Masor Issues? 
THE ECONOMY ACT 

One of the first acts of the present administration was 
to present to the Congress for enactment the so-called econ- 
omy measure. It was an administration “must” bill and the 
utmost pressure was used to break down any opposition to 
its enactment. I fought this measure throughout. In the 
name of economy it took pensions from our disabled vet- 
erans, threw them out of hospitals, and denied to them and 
to their dependents the protection which they had a right 
to expect from a just and appreciative Government. I fore- 
saw that it would result in indescribable suffering and that, 
at the same time, it would greatly add to the burden of the 
taxpayers, who would be required to provide for our dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents ruthlessly thrown on 
“relief.” I was severely censured for not “following the Presi- 
dent” in support of this infamous measure. It was enacted 
by the “yes men” of the Congress by an overwhelming vote 
after only 20 minutes of debate, and was a law within 15 
days after the President assumed office. 

WHERE ARE MY ACCUSERS? 


The tragic suffering which followed the enactment of the 
Economy Act, the discriminations and injustices with which 
it was honeycombed, brought forth a storm of protest from 
all over the Nation. Disabled veterans and their dependents 
were thrown on relief in such numbers that local agencies 
were unable to provide for them. Suicides followed in 
alarming numbers among our disabled veterans, and the in- 
gratitude of a nation to its defenders, exemplified in the 
so-called Economy Act, became a national disgrace. Al- 
most immediately after its enactment, administration efforts 
at correction began. Since the economy bill became a law 
the President has issued 12 Executive orders, with 29 amend- 
ments to these Executive orders, making a total of 41 Execu- 
tive orders issued by the President as a result of the Economy 
Act. The Veterans’ Administration has rendered 261 Ad- 
ministrator’s decisions in reference to the act, and there 
have been revised, wholly or in part, 815 paragraphs of 
regulatory material used by the Veterans’ Administration in 
carrying on its activities. In addition, a contrite Congress 
enacted 11 public acts in an effort to correct discriminations 
resulting from the Economy Act. 

Thus, those who had most severely criticized me for my 
opposition to the President in this instance in effect ac- 
knowledged the justice of my position and absolutely vindi- 
cated me. 

THE PAUPER WAGE SCALE 

I opposed the President’s pauper wage scale for our unem- 
ployed, ranging from $19 to $95 per month, and approxi- 
mating $55 monthly for our worthy unemployed in Cali- 
fornia. Such a wage scale, as low as $19 monthly, in my 
opinion, was absolutely un-American and an injustice to 
our unfortunate unemployed. I supported a move in the 
Congress to provide for the payment of prevailing wages 
to the unemployed, but under administration pressure the 
pauper wage scale was enacted into law. 

DO THE FACTS SUPPORT MY CRITICS? 

Although the move to provide prevailing wages for our 
unfortunate unemployed was defeated, Mr. Hopkins, Works 
Relief Administrator, did give discretionary power in the 
matter to certain of his administrators, with the result that 
prevailing wages were actually paid to W. P. A. workers in 
certain sections. The bill providing $1,500,000,000 additional 
work-relief funds, enacted in the present session, carried a 
provision for paying prevailing wages to all workers under 
W. P. A., and Mr. Hopkins himself appeared before the 
Senate committee, advocating the prevailing-wage scale in 
W. P. A. employment, thus reversing himself and expressing 
my point of view on this important issue. 


MORTGAGE RELIEF 


I voted against the first bill sponsored by the administra- 
tion to provide mortgage relief +o home owners, because I 
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recognized that until the principal of the bonds was guar- 
anteed the measure provided for little more than a relief 
mirage. 
WAS I RIGHT IN MY JUDGMENT? 
In the next session of the Congress this act was amended 
to guarantee the principal of the bonds, as it had been dem- 
onstrated that it was practically valueless in its original form. 


I then supported it. 
THE A. A. A. 


I opposed the A. A. A. and its destruction of foodstuffs 
while our suffering millions faced starvation. I considered 
this measure unconstitutional and an indirect sales tax on 
foodstuffs which would bear most heavily on the unem- 
ployed. 

THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 

Prices of certain foodstuffs skyrocketed under the artificial 
stimulus of the A. A. A. scarcity program. Belated reports 
from the A. A. A. revealed the fact that huge payments, 
amounting to $1,000,000 or more, were paid to individuals or 
corporations for their mere failure to plant certain crops— 
an extravagant procedure paid for out of the taxpayers’ 
funds. The Supreme Court declared the A. A. A. uncon- 
stitutional. ; 
THE TOBACCO AND POTATO CONTROL ACTS 

I opposed the Tobacco and Potato Control Acts in the face 
of administration pressure for their enactment. I recog- 
nized that they were unconstitutional and an indefensible 
attempt at regimentation of our individual farmers. 

WERE THE “YES MEN” WHO ENACTED THESE BILLS RIGHT? 


The potato-control bill was so ridiculous that even the 
Secretary of Agriculture declined to carry out its provisions, 
and both these bills were so flagrantly unconstitutional that 
the President himself recommended their repeal. 

THE DEATH CLAUSE OF THE UTILITY BILL 

I opposed the death clause of the utility bill, urged by the 
administration, because it was not only contrary to our 
Democratic platform declaration but I believed it to be un- 
constitutional, and in its enactment I foresaw the defeat of 


practical, constitutional, orderly methods of accomplishing 
the desired result—that is, the elimination of the nefarious 
practices of the big holding companies and the reduction 
of utility rates to the consumer. 
THE PUBLIC IS THE GOAT 
The Utility Act has already been declared unconstitutional 
by a court of appeals and action is pending in the Supreme 


Court. In the meantime orderly, constitutional, practical, 
regulatory legislation having been defeated by the enactment 
of legislation of dubious constitutionality, the big utility 
companies are still free to gouge the consumers and continue 
their monopolistic control. 
THE GUFFEY COAL BILL 

I opposed the Guffey coal bill, although the President 
himself urged its passage, regardless of doubts as to its con- 
stitutionality. I voted against it, even though it had some 
provisions in respect to labor of which I approved, because I 
believed it to be unconstitutional and a betrayal of labor’s 
hope for sound legislation. 


WHO IS BENEFITED BY THE ENACTMENT OF UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
LEGISLATION? 


The Supreme Court of the United States declared the 
Guffey Coal Act unconstitutional and thus relegated this 
measure to the scrap heap. 

MY PROPOSALS FOR RECOVERY INCLUDE MONETARY REFORM, NATIONAL- 
IZATION OR SOCIALIZATION OF BANKING, CONTROL OF MASS-PRODUC- 
TION MACHINERY, AND SO FORTH 
No one can deny that we have made some progress in the 

New Deal, but thus far we have acted somewhat like a cat 

toying with a mouse. We have kept the depression more or 

less under control by the issuance of billions of tax-exempt 
bonds—through which the money changers, who are still 
established in the temple, are the principal profiteers—but 
as yet we have failed to apply the knock-out which has been 
wholly within the power of the Democratic administration 
for the past 4 years. Like the cat playing with the mouse, 
we have struck at the depression with one paw, then an- 
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other, but it still persists, and, in my opinion, it will con- 
tinue to persist as long as we permit the international 
bankers, through the medium of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, to coin money and extend credit with a fountain pen. 

The first act of our administration was to rehabilitate 
the banking structure through the issuance of $2,000,000,000 
of fiat money, whereas if the President had applied the 
knock-out by taking over the ownership or the control of 
banks at that time, we would have long ago been on the 
road to permanent prosperity. 

CONGRESS SHOULD ASSERT ITS RIGHTS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution provides that the Congress has the right 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof, but after 4 
years we Democrats have failed to follow the precepts of 
the Constitution in this respect. We continue to pay high 
interest rates to the banker for Federal Reserve notes which 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving grinds out volumi- 
nously and distributes to the banker at a cost of 30 cents 
per $1,000. 

THE GOLD REVALUATION ACT HAS PROVED TO BE A GIFT TO THE BRITISH 

I supported the President in the matter of gold revalua- 
tion, not so much for the benefits that may accrue from 
this act but on a basis of the principle that gold and silver 
are not necessary in the conduct of business. I have repeat- 
edly stated that the world could get along without either 
gold or silver and that a commodity dollar would insure a 
more stable purchasing power than the fluctuating value in 
gold and silver. 

What have we accomplished under the Gold Revaluation 
Act? We made it possible for England, which produces at 
least 70 percent of the gold of the world, to buy from Ameri- 
can manufacturers and agriculturalists at 60 cents on the 
dollar. In other words, we are giving the British 100 per- 
cent of American labor for every 60 cents worth of gold at 
the price of gold prior to its revaluation. 

Aside from the standpoint of economics, from the stand- 
point of common sense, it seems, indeed, quite stupid that 
we as a nation should place a 40-percent premium on Brit- 
ish gold which is produced by virtually coolie labor from 
virgin ore in the Transvaal, then import this gold to our 
country, giving in value $1 worth of labor for each 60 cents 
worth of gold, and as soon as it is received here immediately 
transport it to Kentucky or Colorado, where we bury it in 
huge pits dug into the ground! 

Assuming that we eventually get the entire gold of the 
world, of what utility will it be if it is buried deep in the 
ground from whence it came and if the nations with whom 
we wish to carry on business repudiate gold as a medium of 
exchange? This is hypothetical, but nevertheless is cited as 
a situation which could eventuate in cur stupid quest for 
gold, gold, gold! 

WHY NOT REVALUE SILVER ALSO IN OUR OWN INTEREST? 

If we are to have revaluation of metals which we use as 
money, why revalue gold only, the most of which is in the 
hands of the international bankers and produced by the 
British? Why not revalue silver, of which the United States 
and the Americas produce 75 percent or more of the world’s 
production, thus adding to our own basic virgin wealth, 
rather than to the value of the gold possessed by the inter- 
national bankers and the British producers? Inasmuch as 
80 percent of the people of the world have always used silver 
as their monetary standard, if we revalued silver:as we did 
gold, the value of the silver produced by our own people 
would be increased, and at the same time the purchasing 
power of 80 percent of the world’s population would be in- 
creased in like proportion. They would then be in a posi- 
tion to buy our products and our foreign trade would be 
reestablished. 

The bankers, however, and the Congress of the United 
States seem to worship at the altar of gold, and until this 
fetish of gold worship is abolished there can be no assured 
economic recovery with any degree of permanency. Of what 
utility is gold that, as soon as it is received from the miner, 
passes quickly through international exchange to the deep 
pits of Kentucky or Colorado, unless we print circulating gold 
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certificates for each dollar in value so buried? This we have 
failed to do. We did, however, print gold certificates in 
value as high as $100,000 each, which safely recline in the 
vaults of the private Federal Reserve System and circulate 
only among the money changers. In other words, we have 
taken the so-called wealth of the nations and, like the man 
whose story we read in the Bible, we have buried these tal- 
ents. Here again I must point out that the bankers appar- 
ently control Congress, which will not approve of printing a 
gold certificate for every dollar of gold that is buried. The 
bankers and their representatives in Congress will not permit 
a sufficient amount of money to circulate to do the business 
of the United States. 

The crux of the entire problem is this—the bankers control 
the volume of money in circulation. This should be directly 
under the control of Congress and not in the hands of the 
privately owned Federal Reserve System. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE BEING BLED BY A FALSE MONETARY SYSTEM 

In my speech of January 30, 1935, in favor of the Town- 
send old-age pension I cited figures to prove that the Ameri- 
can people pay to the monied crowd each year on public and 
private debts at least $12,000,000,000. Think of it—this huge 
amount in interest paid annually by American citizens to 
entrenched private wealth. 

THE NATIONALIZATION AND EVENTUAL SOCIALIZATION OF BANKING IS THE 
FOUNDATION FOR REAL RECOVERY 

In the nationalization, or Government control, of banking 
and the subsequent socialization, or Government ownership, 
of banking, interest profits would accrue tc our Government, 
and if the interest rate were maintained at the present figure, 
the national revenue would be so great that taxes could be 
abolished. 

Interest, regardless to whom paid, is a handicap to future 
progress. The rich man’s son who inherits $1,000,000 in tax- 
exempt bonds pays absolutely no tax and is assured of an 
income for the balance of his life without the exertion of 
an ounce of energy. On the other hand, other American 
young people who do not inherit unearned wealth are taxed 
for the balance of their lives to maintain the idle bond- 
holder, who, in many instances, migrates to a foreign coun- 
try and lives the “life of Riley”, clipping coupons paid by the 
fruit of the labor of honest, hard-working American citizens. 

MONEY SHOULD BE AVAILABLE TO THE CITIZEN AT COST 

In the socialization of banking I would propose the gradual 
elimination of all interest so that the citizen, on a basis of 
proper collateral, could obtain money from the Government 
at cost. This can be more readily understood by a compari- 
son with our present interest-payment plan. If the Ameri- 
can citizens could be freed from paying the $12,000,000,000 
to $13,000,000,000 which is exacted from them annually in 
interest, this huge amount of money would remain in their 
pockets, thus adding to their purchasing power. 

It is self-evident to any economist that interest and taxes, 
brought to the oppressive stage as they are today, are bound 
to choke out the lifeblood of commerce until we arrive at 
ultimate stagnation. While under the Constitution all citi- 
zens are recognized as equal and as having certain inalien- 
able rights, nevertheless the exaction of interest from one 
citizen by another is a form of bondage or slavery which 
should be removed entirely or, as I have just suggested, re- 
duced to the mere cost entailed in making loans. 

TAX-EXEMPT BONDS ARE AN UNWARRANTED BURDEN ON THE PEOPLE 

The Democratic administration is wholly responsible for 
the continued issuance of tax-exempt bonds. No citizen of 
honesty and intelligence would have the temerity to assert 
that, if the question of tax-exempt bonds were submitted to 
the people, they would not be forever abolished. Therefore 
it will be necessary, in my opinion, for those who believe in 
truly representative government and the freedom of the 
American people from bondage, especially the youth of our 
land, to elect to Congress only individuals who are pledged 
to support a constitutional amendment forever outlawing 
tax-exempt securities and breaking, once and for all, the 
chains with which the money lenders have bound us. 
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At present 17 cents out of every dollar which the taxpayer 
pays for direct Federal tax goes to the banker and the other 
bondholders who own the Government debt. In addition we 
are called upon to pay an equal, if not a larger, amount to 
the bankers and bondholders for municipal, county, and State 
indebtedness. Just think of this huge loss to the American 
people, which is nothing other than a direct subsidy to en- 
trenched wealth. I do not include in these figures the actual 
cost of the maintenance of government. The figures I sub- 
mit show the degree of bondage to which we have descended. 
If we continue in this way it will not be long before the 
banker and bondholder will be taking the entire Federal taxes 
as interest. There is absolutely no reason, in my opinion, 
why the Government or any political subdivision should be 
forced to pay interest on its legitimate expenditures, guaran- 
teed as these expenditures are by the wealth of the entire 
Nation. 

THE PROFITS OF BANKING RIGHTFULLY BELONG TO THE PEOPLE 

I am sorry my limited time prevents going into detail on 
monetary and banking reform. I may say here that it is my 
contention that no Representative can truly represent the 
people’s interest if he acquiesces in our present banking sys- 
tem, and I believe that it is the duty of the electorate to 
remove from the halls of Congress those who believe in the 
divine right of the private banker to issue money and extend 
credit with a fountain pen. 

THE COMMODITY DOLLAR IS OPPOSED BY THE SELFISH INTERESTS 

The most of the farm groups of America are in favor of the 
commodity dollar which would give a stabilized purchasing 
power to the American citizen and prevent the losses which 
we have suffered and will continue to suffer as long as our 
monetary system is anchored to the golden ark of the inter- 
national banker. Gold and silver have a fluctuating value 
and will continue to have a fluctuating value as long as the 
determination of such value remains in the hands of private 
bankers. This responsibility should rest entirely in the hands 
of the Congress, the body directly charged with the obligation 
of representing the interests of the people. 

AN APPEAL TO AMERICAN YOUTH 

Mr. Taussig, advisory chairman of the National Youth 
Administration, recently warned that 5,000,000 idle youth 
spells trouble. He is a “new dealer” with the intelligence 
to recognize that we owe a duty to the young men and women 
of our Nation. I am especially interested in our young men 
and women and have consistently fought in Congress for 
legislation in their behalf. Because in some instances I op- 
posed the administration in the interest of our young people, 
the downtrodden, and the unemployed, my patronage was 
taken from me and I was given no consideration by the 
administration, but was told to “march in line.” I will 
“march in line” for the youth of our country, for the unem- 
ployed, and the downtrodden, but I will not “march in line”, 
sheeplike, behind any so-called leader. I consider that it is 
my responsibility as a representative of the people to know 
where I am going and to know that such destination will be 
in the people’s interest. 

I refer further to a statement credited to Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Relief Administrator, to the effect that, even after we 
attain recovery, we will have 5,000,000 or more unemployed. 
I refer also to a statement made by Mme. Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor, who was recently quoted in the weekly labor 
paper, Labor, to the effect that if the country recovers to the 
1926 level, the heyday of our prosperity, we will still have 
more than 6,500,000 able-bodied American unemployed. 
This is indeed a dismal picture to be painted for the Amer- 
ican people by those to whom they have looked hopefully for 
national recovery. 

I do not believe anyone, especially anyone in public life, 
elected or appointed, should criticize unless they have some- 
thing to offer to correct what they criticize. Mr. Taussig, 
Mr. Hopkins, and Mme. Perkins apparently have no sug- 
gestion to offer to correct this distressing condition of unem- 
ployment which, they aver, will continue, even though we 
attain recovery. In my opinion, the thought of 6,500,000 
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able-bodied unemployed Americans is absolutely irreconcila- 
ble with any sane idea of national recovery. 

Any of us may be included in the large numbers doomed 
to permanent unemployment under the Hopkins-Perkins 
theory. I am asking you, candidly, Are you satisfied with 
such an attitude of resignation and acceptance of wide- 
spread unemployment, with its accompanying suffering and 
unrest, as inevitable? I, for one, am not satisfied with such 
an attitude, and I will not accept the assertions of adminis- 
tration leaders that our unemployment distress is permanent 
and inevitable. 

Mme. Perkins is quoted as saying: 

The fly in the ointment, however, is the desire and the ability 
of industry to produce more with fewer workers and smaller 
pay rolls. 

She offers no remedy but points the finger to what she 
believes to be the cause of the millions that will be unem- 
ployed, even after so-called recovery. 


THE 30-HOUR-WEEK BILL AFFORDS A PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
OUT THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL 


We have had before the Congress a bill known as the 
$0-hour-week bill, which could have been passed in the 
House of Representatives in 5 minutes if the President had 
approved it. I was on the floor on several occasions when 
the chairman of the Committee on Labor endeavored to 
obtain action on the 30-hour-week bill, but he was frustrated 
in his endeavors each time by parliamentary maneuvers of 
administration leaders in the House. The President is 
quoted recently as stating that the hours of labor should 
be reduced. The Black 30-hour-week bill offers a practical 
means to that end. : 

THE MACHINE WAS MADE FOR MAN—NOT MAN FOR THE MACHINE 


CARRYING 


I proposed to the Congress on numerous occasions a plan 
which would absolutely abolish unemployment if adopted in 
connection with Government control of money and credit. 
I refer to the control of mass-production machinery. Under 
the present system of government and economics the average 


citizen is a slave to the money power and a potential victim 
of the rapid inroads of the labor-saving machine. 

No sensible individual would abolish modern labor-saving 
machinery; but, on the other hand, no sensible citizen 
should approve of the monopoly of mass-production ma- 
chinery in the hands of the financiers or big business to the 
utter enslavement of the worker. The machine should serve 
man and not enslave him by throwing him out of employ- 
ment and causing him and his family to become impover- 
ished objects of charity, and, what is even more dangerous, 
making it necessary for the Government to vote billions 
of dollars (which they secure through the pernicious prac- 
tice of issuing tax-exempt bonds) to provide for him a 
pauper wage of from $19 to $95 per month! 

I repeat: 'The machine should be the servant of man and 
not his master. My limited time prevents going into detail 
on this subject, but as an example of the menace of the 
uncontrolled machine, consider the fact that statistics show 
that 13,000 individuals are employed today in the manu- 
facture of business machines which, in the offices of our 
country, have displaced 1,000,000 white-collar workers whom 
the taxpayers are today subsisting. The cotton-picking 
machine, with which 2 men can do the work of 100 cotton 
pickers, is another striking example of human-labor displace- 
ment by the mass-production machine. Tugwell is quoted 
as proposing that the Government acquire control of this 
recently patented machine. It would be the height of folly 
for the Government to obtain the control of mass-produc- 
tion machinery and at the same time to permit the control 
of money to rest in the hands of the private banker. 


THE ADMINISTRATION RECOGNIZES MY PROPOSAL FOR THE CONTROL OF 
MASS-PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


According to the records, I was the first Member of Con- 
gress to speak on the displacement of human labor by the 
machine, and I advocated and introduced legislation to pro- 
vide for a small appropriation to study this question with a 
view to determining the best means of procedure to restore 
employment to those thus unemployed. 
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I also submitted this question to the W. P. A. and am 
pleased to report to my constituents that $12,000,000 was set 
aside by Mr. Hopkins, the W. P. A. Administrator, for a 
national survey of the displacement of human labor by 
mass-production machinery. This survey is now being con- 
ducted, and I feel confident that the results will be such as 
to confirm my views that much of our unemployment is due 
to the labor displacement of the machine and that a means 
of correction can be found whereby the machine can be 
made the servant, instead of the master, of our workers. 

THE MACHINE HAS BECOME A FRANKENSTEIN THREATENING THE 
WELFARE OF OUR WORKERS 

Not only has the mass-production machine created havoc 
among the American workers directly, but the greedy manu- 
facturers of these machines have exported them to other 
nations, and as a result these foreign nations no longer buy 
the materials from us which they were compelled to pur- 
chase heretofore. We have given the foreigner our mass- 
production machinery, and, with low-paid labor and low 
standards of living, he is able to use it to manufacture mate- 
rials for his own consumption and, in addition, a surplus, 
which he imports to our country and sells in cutthroat com- 
petition with our own domestic materials, thus reducing the 
market for American-made goods and adding to our unem- 
ployment in a dual manner. 

I propose that the mass-production machine be made the 
servant of the entire people of our country through a sys- 
tem of taxation of the products of the machine or a limita- 
tion of the hours which such machine may be manipulated 
by one man, thus shortening the workday of the worker 
and providing more jobs. Moreover, I believe that wherever 
the foreigner is in a position to use our mass-production 
machinery to undersell the American producer in our own 
markets, our American producer should be protected by 
an adequate tariff to guarantee at least a job at a living 
wage to the American worker, plus a reasonable profit to the 
manufacturer and thus prevent the flooding of our markets 
with foreign goods produced by low-paid labor—in many 
instances child labor—whose standard of living does not 
approach our own. 

I AM OPPOSED TO CHILD LABOR 

I favor legislation which will prevent child labor in our 
country, but I am not in favor of turning the control of the 
child over to any Federal bureaucrats, except under strict 
and definite limitations as to employment. 

MY VOTE HAS BEEN CONSISTENTLY IN LABOR’S INTERESTS 


I supported the Labor Relations Act and have consistently 
voted in the interest of labor. I believe in the fullest meas- 
ure of cooperation between labor and capital, as both are 
necessary in our present capitalistic set-up. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 

It was a pleasure to me to support the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, which I believe to be constitutional, inasmuch as it 
pertains to individuals employed in interstate business. An 
amended bill on this subject is now pending in the courts to 
determine its constitutionality. 

A SQUARE DEAL TO CAPITAL AND LABOR 

I am not in favor of destroying wealth but advocate the 
creation of wealth within limitations. Inasmuch as capital 
would not exist and could not be maintained except through 
labor, I feel that labor is entitled to a saving wage and the 
fullest measure of protection against arbitrary action on 
the part of the employer. At the same time I feel that 
the employer is entitled to protection, within the law, from 
acts of lawlessness and intimidation on the part of any 
groups. 

WE SHOULD HAVE A SENSIBLE REDISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 

I am in favor of reducing or entirely eliminating the con- 
sumption taxes which fall most heavily upon the poor man, 
and I would substitute therefor a graduated and progressive 
increase within the income-tax brackets, beginning with in- 
comes of $5,000 or more. It seems stupid, indeed, to permit 
incomes of $1,000,000 or more per annum to one individual 
while millions of our citizens are unemployed through no 
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fault of their own—in fact, the most of them are unem- 
ployed because of the monopoly in banking, credit, and in 


mass-production machinery which individuals in the larger 


income brackets control. 
CONGRESS IS RESPONSIBLE FOR NATIONAL PEACE AND SHOULD ACCEPT 
ITS RESPONSIBLLITY 


It was a pleasure indeed to me to support neutrality legis- 


lation, but I believe that the legislation enacted could and 
should have been strengthened. I believe in neutrality laws 


which will be fair to all nations and which will be predi- 


cated upon direct, specific instructions of the Congress, and 
I do not approve of vesting the authority for administering 
Con- 
gress, which under the Constitution is authorized to declare 
war and make peace, should likewise retain to itself the 


neutrality legislation in the hands of any individual. 


right to legislate specifically on the issue of neutrality. 
WAR PROFITS ARE DISTRESS PROFITS AND SHOULD BE OUTLAWED 


I supported legislation in the interest of eliminating the 
profits of war, and I am in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the Munitions Committee that those engaged in the 
munition or other industries which derive their principal 
If the sol- 
dier can be forced to give his life in time of war at $30 
per month compensation, I feel that the warmongers should 
at least make material sacrifices during such emergencies. 
THE PEOPLE HAVE A RIGHT TO DECIDE WHETHER THEY WILL ENGAGE IN 


profits from war should be taxed to the utmost. 


COMBAT ON FOREIGN SOIL 


I supported the constitutional amendment proposing a 
referendum before our Nation would engage in war on for- 
eign soil, and I am heartily in accord with any proposal 
which will give the American people the right to determine 
for themselves whether they desire to engage in conflict out- 
side of the confines of our own country. Certainly no one 
can legitimately object to the American people arising en 


masse to protect themselves from threatened invasion. 
WE MUST HAVE OUR DOMESTIC HOUSE IN ORDER 


I favor a policy of peace. 


from the tax burdens we now carry due to the World War. 
As I have said, I am in favor of world peace, and in the 


furtherance of this objective I advocate the fullest measure 


of disarmament and Government ownership or control of 
munition plants through the taxing process. 


THE SECURITY-CONTROL BILL SHOULD BE AMENDED TO PROTECT THE 
PUBLIC ALSO FROM THOSE WHO GAMBLE IN THE NECESSITIES OF 


LIFE 


I voted for the President’s security-control bill, which is an 


honest endeavor to protect the American investor from wild- 
cat promotors and stock manipulators. This act, however, 
should be amended to provide a tax adequate to protect the 
American public from those who gamble in the necessities of 
life and thus increase the cost of living to the consumer. As 
it is today, the stock-market manipulator and the middle- 
man make a much greater profit on agricultural supplies 
than does the original producer, 
POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 

In each session I have introduced and advocated legislation 
to expand the facilities of the United States postal savings 
in the interest of the people, to free them from the dictation 
of the international bankers. H.R. 3030, which I introduced 
in the last session, and on which I was granted a hearing by 
the committee, failed of enactment because there are too 
many servants of the bankers in the halls of Congress. 

PRODUCTION FOR USE 

My opponents who criticize me for not following the Presi- 
dent and who are advocating production for use must know 
that, thus far, the President has opposed this proposal. 
Even the W. P. A. would not grant funds which were re- 
quested by California for this experimental purpose. I can- 
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I am, however, more concerned 
at the present time in economic and social peace in America, 
the fullest measure of security to the aged, and every en- 
couragement and assistance to youth than I am in the 
threatening aspects of foreign horizons, for I believe that 
economic and social harmony at home is a prerequisite to 
amicable international relations and a safeguard against en- 
tangling alliances, which are costly, indeed, if one may judge 
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not understand the logic of my opponents who publicly 
announce they will “follow the President” 100 percent and 
who, at the same time, advocate production for use, which 
the President opposes. Would they, if elected, “follow the 
President” and continue the wasteful spending under the 
C. W. A. or the W. P. A., or would they actually insist upon 
production for use which they advocate now so vociferously? 

I have proposed that the Congress assert its constitutional 
prerogative to coin money and regulate the value thereof, 
and to extend credit to the citizen, on the basis of proper 
collateral, at the lowest possible rate of interest—or at cost. 
If the Congress would permit a sufficient amount of money 
to remain in circulation, the problems of production and dis- 
tribution could be more adequately controlled by the expan- 
sion or contraction of the volume of purchasing power in 
circulation, and the necessary revenues for government could 
be obtained by a progressive income tax which would have 
for its objective the reduction of the incomes of those in the 
higher brackets (beyond a certain predetermined maximum) 
in order to keep the Budget in balance. At the same time, 
progressive income-tax rates would provide funds for the 
employment of employable citizens at a good living wage, 
which should equal the prevailing wage rate in similar occu- 
pations in private industry. Until we go to the root of the 
problem and establish our monetary system on a sound 
basis of justice to the people themselves, we are merely com- 
promising with injustice in our attempts at reform, perpetu- 
ating, through “relief” measures, a system which is in itself 
a denial of the inherent rights of the people whom we seek 
to save. 

: CIVIL LIBERTIES 

The CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD will show that I opposed legis- 
lation of a repressive character, including the so-called 
peacetime sedition and military disaffection bills, which are 
directed at free speech, a free press, and free assembly. I 
am opposed to the monopoly of the radio, and will oppose 
any monopolies which are in violation of the constitutional 
guaranties of free speech, a free press, and free assembly, 
vouchsafed to us in the Constitution. Unless the people 
are free to express themselves on any issue, such issues can- 
not be properly met, and the result will be the type of 
dictatorship which we see in European countries where 
parliaments have been abolished, where the press is sub- 
servient to the ruler, and where elections are a mockery. If 
I am to err, I would rather err on the side of a bit too un- 
bridled freedom of speech than on the side of repression and 
restriction. 

We should all feel proud of the progress our country has 
made from its birth, and we can maintain this advantage 
and make further progress as we honestly and sincerely dis- 
cuss our problems and work for their solution through the 
exercise of the ballot rather than through any form of law- 


lessness or violence. 
EQUAL RIGHTS TO ALL 


I favor the enactment of the Ludlow amendment to the 
Constitution providing equal rights to all citizens, regardless 
of sex. To this amendment I would like to add specific pro- 
vision for equality to all citizens, regardless of color or creed. 
THE PEOPLE ALONE HAVE THE RIGHT TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION 

In taking the oath of office I swore to uphold the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and I am inclined to believe 
that if the Congress lived up to that provision of the Con- 
stitution regarding the issuance of money and the determi- 
nation of the value thereof, there would be no reason for 
constitutional meddling. I am, however, not averse to 
amendment of the Constitution, as the Constitution is not 
greater than the people; but I do say without equivocation 
that the Constitution is greater than the President or the 
Congress. If the President or the Congress objects to the 
limitations of the Constitution and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court based thereon, it seems only honorable that 
they should propose liberalizing amendments to the Consti- 
tution and let the people decide the issue. I am not in fa- 
vor of chiseling or whittling at our Constitution through 
the means of legislation of dubious constitutionality—or ad- 


mitted unconstitutionality. We should have every faith and 
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confidence in the people, and if, ia the opinion of Congress, 
there are constitutional limitations which prevent national 
recovery, the question of constitutional amendment to re- 
move the alleged obstruction to progress should be submit- 


ted to the people in order that we may have what Lincoln | 


stressed in his Gettysburg address—“government of the peo- 

ple, by the people, and for the people”—instead of a govern- 

ment by a subservient Congress which sells its birthright 

for a mess of patronage. 

EVERY AMERICAN CITIZEN HAS A RIGHT TO A JOB AND TO SECURITY IN 
HIS OLD AGE 

The principles which I have enunciated here, in my opin- 
ion, would bring our country from the present slough of 
depression in which it has become engulfed and would end 
our unemployment problem. In a country as vast as ours 
and as rich in natural resources there is no reason why any 
worthy citizen who desires employment should not have the 
opportunity to earn an honest living. He should be protected 
in this right during his working days, and when he is no 
longer able to work the wealth which he has created in the 
years of his productivity should be the basis of guaranteeing 
to him ample security in his old age, free from the specter of 
want, and the old-age pension granted to him should carry 
with it no implication that the annuitant is a pauper. 

These proposals of mine are not impractical dreams. 
They are easy of attainment, provided the citizens of our 
country will elect independent individuals to Congress who 
pledge themselves to vote in the interest of the people rather 
than in the furtherance of any selfish interest. The issue is 
up to the people themselves; and I have every confidence in 
their ability to discern their own interest and to act accord- 
ingly. We must move forward to a better day when taxes will 
be reduced to a minimum and there will be jobs and security 
for all! 

MY DECLARATION OF ALLEGIANCE 

Critical as my remarks may seem of many aspects of our 
Democratic administration, they are prompted by my loyalty 
to our Jeffersonian party principles and my earnest hope that 
our party will prove itself, in actual demonstration, the real 
friend of the countless millions who look hopefully to it for 
relief from their distress. Democracy, as I understand 
it—and as I try to live it—means the people’s voice in their 
own government through their duly elected representatives, 
and I believe that the chosen representatives of the people 
have a distinct obligation to them to reflect their views and 
to work for their welfare through legislation. These princi- 
ples I have faithfully followed in the past and shall continue 
to follow as long as I am in public office. 

I appeal to the voters of my district to judge me on my 
record of performance as their Congressman and compare 
my record with the vague promises of my rubber-stamp 
opponents. 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 

I pledge myself to support the President 100 percent on 
the provisions of our Democratic platform. Proposals which 
he submits which are not incorporated in our platform will 
receive my honest, sincere analysis, and if I consider them 
constitutional, for the best interests of the people, and predi- 
cated upon a square deal to labor and capital, I will gladly 
support them. 

I fought with the liberals and progressives in Congress for 
substantial recovery legislation and have been persecuted be- 
cause of my activities in behalf of the common people. If 
reelected I will continue my efforts to bring about, as expedi- 
tiously as possible, the fullest measure of relief to our people, 
and I will support such legislation as will insure jobs at good 
wages to our citizens and a square deal to all. 

NATIONAL SAFETY AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the REcorD on 
the bill H. R. 11108 and to include therein a short letter from 
Mr. Sullivan, of Boston, regarding national safety. The 
letter is very short. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted that the bill bearing my name, H. R. 11108, calling 
for an appropriation of $50,000 to advance a program of 
national safety and accident prevention passed the House 
of Representatives today. 

For many, many months I have been deeply interested in 
the accident situation in this country, particularly from the 
standpoint of highway safety. In this Congress I introduced 
another measure authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to investigate and report on traffic conditions, with recom- 
mendations for corrective legislation. I hope that this bill 
will pass also. 

The general public in the United States is becoming more 
and more accident conscious. Accidents, their causes, and 
possible remedies, have become a topic of general and seri- 
ous conversation on every hand. The newspapers, radio 
systems, motion-picture groups, local and national organiza- 
tions, all have come to show great interest in the movement. 

The bill which passed today provides an appropriation of 
$50,000 to meet current expenses, mostly of a clerical nature, 
of the Accident Prevention Conference, a group of patriotic 
citizens who are volunteering their time in behalf of accident 
prevention. This group was formed as a result of the con- 
ference called together by the President to consider ways and 
means of making life safer on land and sea and in the air. 
The conference was headed by the Honorable Daniel C, 
Roper, the Secretary of Commerce. 

It was not the sense of the conference to attempt to set up 
another large Government department to combat the acci- 
dent problem. Committees of patrictic men and women 
were formed as a clearing house for accident-prevention 
ideas. Their time was given without remuneration, and 
committees were formed to study each phase of accident. 
These committees and subcommittees are even now carrying 
on the work, but they have been handicapped because of 
lack of funds for clerical help, printing, and so forth. 

The conference agreed that it should not seek to displace 
any of the activities of existing safety bodies but rather 
augment and encourage their activities. Among the na- 
tional groups which have pledged their help are included 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, the American 
Automobile Association, the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Red Cross, the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, the American Legion, the National 
Highway Users’ Conference, the National Safety Council, 
the National Education Association, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Girl Scouts, Inc., the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, and other organizations of 
pational prominence. 

The committees are seeking to meet immediate problems 
with educational material. Accident-prevention methods 
which have been used successfully are being emphasized, 
rather than to resort to prolonged: research and thus delay 
much-needed results. : 

Safety studies are being introdused in the schools of the 
country on a broad scale, and the smportance of safety as a 
part of the curriculum of all sch¢ls is being emphasized. 
In some parts of the country wons'erful progress has been 
made in schools teaching safety.. The young mind has 
proved to be more receptive to sfety teaching than the 
the adult, and I hope that the eff#-ts of the conference to 
have safety education, dealing with, all types of accidents 
on land and sea and in the air, inss'uded in all schools will 
meet with success. e 

The high point in the conferencd 
to me is that of attempting to obt&(n uniform vehicle regu- 
lations throughout the United Stai#s. During the past year 
or more I have spoken many time:# both on the floor of the 
House and over the radio, of the s#fious importance of such 
uniformity. While the official fi@ires of traffic fatalities 
for the year 1935 are not yet avaigible, it is estimated that 


program which appeals 
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36,400 persons lost their lives last year as a direct result of 


traffic accidents. That terrible loss of life must be reduced. 
The work of the conference special committee on uniform 
traffic regulations will help to do so. It is headed by my 
able colleage, the Honorable Emmet O’NgEaL, of Kentucky. 
He is intensely interested in the subject, and his choice as 
chairman of the committee is most fortunate. 

To show the widespread interest in the movement, I am 
inserting just one of the many letters which I have received 
from all over the country. It is written by the supervisor 
of health education in the Boston public schools: 


Boston Pusiic SCHOOLS, 
CHAIRMAN OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 
Boston, May 18, 1936. 
‘The Honorable EprrH Nourse RoceErs, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: I am greatly interested in your sponsor- 
ship of the $50,000 antiaccident project to be conducted by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

You are to be complimented in assuming the leadership in pro- 
moting the modern safety movement. As a firm advocate of such 
a meritorious national movement I am writing you to volunteer 
my services, which are based on 10 years of safety supervisory 
experience in the Boston public schools, the first large school sys- 
tem to incorporate safety into its regular school program. 

We have seen the Boston program grow in importance and effec- 
tiveness through the years. Attention is drawn to the fact that 
fatal motor-vehicle accidents among Boston children decreased 
from 59 in 1924 to 22 in 1935. For the past 4 years Boston has 
continued to have the best record among cities of its size in 
number of motor-vehicle fatalities for school children. 

As a leader of safety education in Massachusetts, I would feel it 
a real honor to serve on a committee designed to coordinate the 
safety movement on a national scale. For your information I am 
enclosing my recent leaflet on safety education. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN P. SULLIVAN, 
Supervisor of Health Education. 


THE MACE 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr.-Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein an 
article written about the mace. I may say I had this inserted 
in the Recorp about 8 years ago and had copies printed and 
given to the Sergeant at Arms to send out in answer to the 
many requests he received. The supply has been exhausted 
and I am asking to have the article reprinted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article which 
was written about the mace of the House a number of years 
ago by Mr. Will P. Kennedy: 


The mace has been the symbol of authority in the House for 
nearly a century and a half (since 1789). The mace now in use, 
a beautiful silver-and-ebony weapon, which has an official posi- 
tion at the right of the Speaker’s desk whenever the House is in 
session, has been in office 95 years—having first been installed in 
1841, It is the duty of the Sergeant at Arms to preserve order on 
the floor, and the mace is his official symbol of authority and 
weapon of enforcement. 

When the House is called to order each day an Assistant Ser- 
geant at Arms places the mace on a cylindrical pedestal of polished 
green marble at the right of the Speaker’s desk. When the House 
adjourns he removes it to the office of the Sergeant at Arms for 
safekeeping until the House meets again. 

Never once in the history of the Republic has the mace failed. 
Usually when a Member becomes unruly contentious, he can be 
calmed simply by the Sergeant at Arms touching him on the 
shoulder or standing beside his chair—without the mace. In the 
memory of veterans at the Capitol, dating back 50 to 60 years, 
the mace has been called out not more than a dozen times. 


REPRESENTS AUTHORITY 


The mace is of very ancient and honorable origin. In the old 
Roman Republic the magistrates, proceeding on foot from one 
place to another, set up their little court where they administered 
justice, tried public offenders, and imposed penalties and punish- 
ments. Each of these magistrates was attended by a small body 
of men, known as lictors, whose duty it was to make way for the 
officers of the law, preserve order, make arrests, and inflict punish- 
ment on condemned citizens. Each of these lictors carried with 
him a bunch of rods fastened together with thongs and having an 
ax bound to the outside. These rods were used for scourging, and 
the ax for beheading. 

The mace in the House of Representatives is made in facsimile 
of the bundle of rods carried by the lictors. These bundles of rods 
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were known as fasces and came to be recognized as symbols of 


authority which every citizen had to respect. As the magistrates 
proceeded along the thoroughfares, the lictors, bearing the fasces, 
preceded them while the citizens made way. When there was any 
disorder the fasces were brought forward, and quiet and peace 
were restored. So it is today in the House where the mace as a 
symbol of authority demands and is accorded instant recognition 
by the most belligerent Members. 

The Romans when they conquered Britain brought with them 
the fasces as an emblem of authority, which, like many other 
Roman customs, remained with the British people and subse- 
quently introduced into American institutions. While no longer 
used for inflicting punishment, the fasces continued as a symbol 
of the early English magistrates. 

The great councils of the early Saxons developed into one gen- 
eral body, which in the fourteenth century became known as the 
House of Commons, and the fasces, which preserved order in the 
earlier councils, then became known as the mace, which has since 
remained as the embiem of legislative authority. 

Some 300 years ago Oliver Cromwell perpetrated the most fla- 
grant and audacious affront to legislative authority when in the 
House of Commons he pointed to the golden mace, shouting: 
“Take away that bauble.” Cromwell has gone, but that beautiful 
solid silver-gilt mace still preserves authority in the House of 
Commons, although there was another brazen challenge on July 18, 
1930, when one John Beckett, a frenzied Labor member, during 
bitter debate over India, seized the mace from the Speaker’s table, 
hoisted it over his shoulder and started to march out of the 
chamber, yelling, “It’s a damned disgrace.” 

This mace of the House of Commons is 4 feet 1014 inches long. 
The shaft is carved with roses, thistles, fleurs-de-lis, laurel, and 
harps. A royal crown, the globe, a cross, the royal arms, and, of 
course, the lion and unicorn are all included in the design of the 
head. The shaft was made by Thomas Maundy in 1649. The orig- 
inal head was replaced 11 years later with the regal symbols of the 
Restoration. 

PRESENT MACE MADE IN 1842 

As the House of Representatives of the United States was 
modeled closely after the House of Commons by the framers of 
our Constitution, the use of the mace was borrowed from this 
English custom, which harked back to the ancient Roman 
Republic. 

The first mace adopted by the House was destroyed by fire when 
the British burned the Capitol in 1814. From that date until 1842 
a mace of painted wood did service, but in 1842 the present mace 
was made in reproduction of the original mace. It is a little over 
3 feet in height and consists of a bundle of ebony rods, repre- 
senting the States of the Union, bound together with a band of 
Silver in imitation of the thongs which bound the fasces. From 
the center of this bundle of rods protrudes a silver stem on which 
is a silver globe nearly 5 inches in diameter. This globe is sur- 
mounted by an eagle of solid silver with outspread wings. 

Whenever, as seldom happens, the House or an individual Mem- 
ber becomes turbulent and seems beyond the Speaker’s control, 
the Sergeant at Arms lifts the mace from its pedestal and walks 
up and down the aisles of the hall. Order is promptly restored 
and absolute silence prevails, so great is the respect for the mace 
as a symbol of legislative authority. Thus the Members of the 
House, who are themselves lawmakers, very properly set an ex- 
ample for the whole country of respect for law and authority. 

In 1880 the Speaker undertook to quell an incipient fight be- 
tween two Representatives, William A. J. Sparks, of Illinois, and 
J. B. Weaver, of Iowa, when they used such menacing words and 
threatening actions toward each other that many Members arose 
to separate them. Whereupon the Sergeant at Arms moved about 
the House with his mace of office and order was restored. Never 
in its existence has the House of Representatives allowed abusive 
and nipping words or belligerent actions to go unrebuked. 

Another blustery scene was on February 17, 1885, when John D. 
White, of Kentucky, while speaking from the floor of the House, 
was called to order by the Speaker and told to sit down. Mr. 
White disregarded the order and kept on talking. The Speaker 
then directed the Sergeant to see that the order was obeyed. The 
officer first approached Mr. White without the mace. He took hold 
of the indignant Member’s arm, but he still refused to take his 
seat. The Sergeant then brought out the mace. Mr. White im- 
mediately took his seat. Mr. White claimed that he had been 
arrested without due cause, but the Speaker said he had disre- 
garded the Chair and brought this extreme penalty upon himself. 

Section 2 of rule IV provides that the mace is the symbol of the 
Office of Sergeant at Arms, and is borne by that officer while 
enforcing order on the floor. This rule dates from 1789. It was 
originally proposed, following the parliamentary usage, that the 
mace should be placed on the Clerk’s table during the sitting of 
the House and under it when the House should be in committee, 
but the House recommitted the proposition, and it was not carried. 
The mace, during the sessions of the House, is kept in an upright 
position on a marble pedestal at the right of the Speaker’s chair. 
It is not taken down during a recess, but it is taken down, how- 
ever, when the House resolves into Committee of the Whole, and 
is replaced in position when the resumes the chair. 

Among historic solid-silver maces of the eighteenth century 
are some fragments of the mace of 1753 of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, which are now preserved at Norfolk as relics, and the 
mace of the House of Representatives of South Carolina which was 
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made in London in 1756 for 90 guineas. This solid-silver gold- 
burnished antique is said to be the only mace now in use in the 
United States which antedates the Revolution. On it are engraved 
the royal arms of Great Britain, the arms of the House of Hanover, 
and other ancient insignia, along with the arms of the Province of 
South Carolina. 

The South Carolina mace was stolen during the Revolution by 
British sympathizers and offered for sale to the House of Assembly 
of the Bahama Islands. The proposed transaction is shrouded in 
mystery, and legends have grown up about both the Nassau and the 
South Carolina maces. Some people still believe that the Nassau 
mace is really the old South Carolina mace, but this is not true, 
for it has been ascertained that the former was made in 1799—43 
years after the Carolina mace was made—and the latter was 
found and brought back to the South Carolina Legislature. 
torians now claim that this mace has not been outside the United 
States since it was brought to this country from London. 

The South Carolina mace has also inherited some of the 
“Cromwell bauble” legends, and for a long time some people have 
claimed that it was the original “Cromwell bauble”, but the 
present golden mace of the House of Commons, so recently 
desecrated by Mr. Beckett, is really the mace to which Cromwell 
referred. 

ORIGINALLY WEAPON OF OFFENSE 

The mace was originally a weapon of offense made of iron or 
steel capable of breaking through very strong armor. The mace 
was carried in battle by medieval bishops (Odo of Bayeaux is rep- 
resented on the Bayeaux tapestry as wielding one) instead of the 
sword, so as to conform to the canonical rule which forbade priests 
to shed blood. 

As a weapon of war the mace was used in Europe, chiefly among 
the cavalry, as late as the sixteenth century, and is still used 
among savage tribes. It consists merely as a staff about 5 feet 
long, with a knob at the end made of iron or some other heavy 
substance. The knob was sometimes covered with spikes. 

The earliest ceremonial maces, as they afterward became, though 
at first intended to protect the king’s person, were those borne 
by the sergeants at arms, a royal bodyguard established in France 
by Philip II and in England probably by Richard I. By the four- 
teenth century a tendency toward a more decorative sergeant’s 
mace, encased with precious metals, is noticeable. The history of 


the civic mace (carried by the sergeants at mace) begins about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, though no examples of that 
period are in existence today. 

There are two maces in the House of Lords, the earliest dating 
from the reign of William III. There are eight large and massive 
silver-gilt maces of the sergeant at arms kept in the jewel house 


at the tower of London. 

The remarkable mace or scepter of the lord mayor of London is 
of crystal and gold set with pearls. The head dates from the fif- 
teenth century, while the mounts of the shaft are early medieval. 
A mace of an unusual form is that of the Tower ward of London 
which has a head resembling the White Tower in the Tower of 
London and which was made in the reign of Charles II. The beau- 
tiful mace of the Cork Gilds, made by Robert Goble, of Cork, in 1696 
for the associated gilds, of which he had been master, is in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, where there is also a large silver mace 
of the middle of the eighteenth century, with the arms of Pope 
Benedict XIV, which is said to have been used at the coronation 
of Napoleon as King of Italy at Milan in 1805. 


GREAT HOUSING CAMPAIGN WOULD PUT CRIMP IN DEPRESSION— 
WAGNER-ELLENBOGEN BILL IS O. K. 
Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
DEPRESSION PARTLY TRACED TO LAG IN BUILDING 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, one of the most important 
bills in Congress is the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill, and 
in its general form I favor it. We should do everything that 
might assist in reviving the building trades and industry, 
which is 85 percent off. This applies to slum clearance, 
small houses in cities, farm homes—in fact, building of all 
kinds. Much of the lag of business and employment today 
can be traced directly to the lack of building, as it concerns 
every other trade or occupation. 

Hence, I have been interested in housing ever since I 
have been in Congress and have favored the H. O. L. C. 
and the F. H. A. and similar measures, but they are by no 
means enough. There is no use in talking about how many 
millions are living in houses below a decent standard—the 
probabilities are that one-third of the dwellings in America 
are of such class. 

CONGRESS SHOULD ADOPT HOUSING BILL 


On January 15, 1936, I introduced House Resolution 395, 
which provides for a thorough investigation of the question 
of housing and conservation in the United States. This 
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gation to be done by 
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resolution would authorize this inves 
Congressmen themselves, and would@ginclude the power of 
Congressmen going to Europe to mak: a studious investiga- 
tion of the problem. Many of us feSr criticism for taking 
“junketing trips.” 

As far as I am concerned, I make }j 
I would like to be on the Housing Cor 
land and see their really successful cafipaign, and also to the 
Scandinavian countries. This might ibe a “trip to Europe”, 
but if valuable information is obtainetl it would be of incal- 
culable worth to the American peopi». 

I consider it perfectly disgraceful tht of the civilized coun- 
tries the United States appears to lag behind all the rest of 
them in building. England has done much to break her de- 


2 bones about the fact 
mittee and go to Eng- 


| pression with a building campaign and we should do the same. 


I believe that a revival of the buildin;: trades would increase 
employment by two or three million ten. 
REVIVE BUSINESS—PUT PEOP!: TO WORK 


Mr. Speaker, we should pass the W:igner-Ellenbogen hous- 
ing bill this session of Congress, as well as other housing bills. 
This will provide the necessary deceit standard of housing, 
revive business, and put people to work. 


LYNCHING, THE BLACKEST CRIME IN AMERICA TODAY 


Mr. MITCHELL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to place in the Recorp a speech I made in Ohio a 
few days ago on the subject of lynching and to include 
therein a telegram I sent to the Governor of Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
speech made by me in Ohio a few days ago on the subject 
of lynching and also a telegram sent by me to the Governor 


of Georgia: 
[Telegram ] 
May 5, 1936. 
Gov. EUGENE TALMADGE, 
Executive Mansion, Atlanta, Ga. 

DeaR GOVERNOR: Because of the prevalence of the mob spirit 
in the State of Georgia at least three Negroes in your State have 
been the victims of these mobs and have had their lives snuffed 
out during the past 60 days. So far as I have been able to learn 
you have uttered no word of condemnation of these mobs. Do 
you not think that these colored people are entitled to the protec- 
tion of the law and that as Governor of the State you should at 
least condemn the atrocities of the bloody mobs that are spread- 
ing so much fear and havoc in the minds and souls of law-abid- 
ing colored people? Law-abiding citizens throughout our country 
are wondering what part the Georgia Woman’s World has played 
in fanning the flames of race hatred into such a conflagration. 
Do you condone that? 

ARTHUR W. MITCHELL, 
Congressman, First Illinois District. 


My friends, I was delighted when I received the invitation from 
the Grover Cleveland Democratic Club, through Mr. Benjamin 
Fisher, to deliver an address in Toledo on the subject of lynching. 
Although this is without doubt the blackest crime in American 
history today, it is the one crime for which the perpetrators have 
gone practically unpunished. Authentic records show that during 
the past 45 years more than 5,000 human lives have been snuffed 
out by bloodthirsty mobs in this country. I have no statistics 
before me which will show the number of lynchers who have been 
taken before the bar of justice and punished, but I venture to 
say that not one out of a thousand has been called upon to 
answer to the law of the country for this atrocious crime. 

While more than 5,000 victims of the mob have cried out for 
justice, it is reasonable to surmise that at least 200,000 
(murderers) lynchers have been permitted to go unpunished be- 
cause there has not been sufficient sentiment in the States to 
bring lynchers into court. Thousands of them are free members 
of socicty today. 

Negroes have been the greatest sufferers from the commission of 
this crime; I think fully nine-tenths of the victims of the mob: 
have been colored men and women. Because of the failure of the 
States to punish lynchers, well-meaning colored men and women, 
together with a large group of white citizens, began an agitation 
a quarter of a century ago for the passage of a Federal anti- 
lynching law. 

Fourteen years ago Congressman Dyer, the Representative of 
the Eleventh District of the State of Missouri, introduced an anti- 
lynching bill, which was sponsored by many of the leading citi- 
zens of the country, and was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, but defeated in the United States Senate. Since 1930 about 
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two score antilynching bills have been introduced either in the 
House or in the Senate. There is today before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, 30 antilynching bills. One of these bills is 
known as the Mitchell antilynching bill (H. R. 4457) introduced 
by me within 3 weeks after I took oath of office. While there is 
considerable sentiment among the Members of the House in favor 
of passing an antilynching bill, there is very stiff opposition from 
certain sources, men who say they are not in favor of lynching 
and would like very much to see the crime blotted out. They ob- 
ject to the passage of the law on two grounds: One, its 
unconstitutionality, and two, its infringement upon the rights of 
States. For my part I am unqualifiedly in favor of the passage 
of a Federal antilynching bill. I have discussed the matter with 
the President of the United States, and while I am not authorized 
to speak for him, he expressed strong approval of the passage of 
an antilynching bill. You will recall that in 1933, immediately 
after the horrible lynching in California, when Governor Rolph 
of that State gave his endorsement to lynching, the President of 
the United States spoke out against this crime, and character- 
ized it as collective murder. 

I should like to say here what I have said on many occasions: 
I am not one of those who believes that the crime can wholly be 
solved by the passage of an antilynching bill, and I do not wish 
to be misunderstood in this matter. I have introduced a Federal 
antilynching bill, and I shall work for its passage, and shall do all 
in my power to secure sufficient votes to pass the bill in the House, 
and shall use whatever influence I have with Members of the 
United States Senate to pass the bill in the Senate; but I am not 
unconscious of the fact that there is work to be done aside from 
the passage of the bill. I believe, as I have expressed many times 
before, that the real solution of this crime will be found in educa- 
tion, Christian training, and the promotion of civic righteousness 
throughout the various States and communities. 

I should like to remind you that the supporters of temperance 
in this country thought that the enactment of the eighteenth 
amendment into our basic law would solve the aggravating ques- 
tion of intemperance; you know how miserably this failed. The 
mistake, as I see it in that connection, was this, the temperance 
workers of the country worked night and day to pass the eighteenth 
amendment, believing that once it passed temperance would be a 
reality. The result is that immediately after the passage of the 
eighteenth amendment temperance societies ceased to operate and 
intemperance in the face of, and in violation of, the eighteenth 
amendment swept the country and invaded homes by the thou- 
sands that before the passage of the eighteenth amendment were 
regarded as being citadels of temperance. 

It is my hope that after we pass the antilynching bill, as I be- 
lieve we shall surely do, that the inter-racial commission, the 
churches, the schools, and the societies and organizations, which 
have played such a large part in making sentiment against lynch- 
ing, should not cease in their activities. There must be senti- 
ment back of the law in order to get the results for which we 
are hoping and praying. 

I have received many inquiries from people recently who ask me 
this question: “Why do certain officials of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People try to impress the 
country that you are not strong for the passage of this legisla- 
tion?” I think there is no better place to answer this inquiry 
that has come to me from many sources than here in Toledo. 
To begin with, I wish to say that my record in Congress and out 
of Congress, covering a period of 30 years, much of which time 
was spent in the South, shows that I have always spoken out in 
strong terms against the mob and against lynching. To be hon- 
est, I think the difference between these men, who have sought 
to impress the country otherwise, and myself, is due to the fact 
that when I came to Congress I introduced my own antilynching 
bill, which I regarded, and still regard, as being the best bill be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee in the House. Other than this, I 
know no reason why these wild and false rumors should be 
spread by anyone. 

Since I have been in Congress, I have made many speeches in 
the South, and I have made speeches on the floor of the House, 
and on every occasion I have spoken in strong terms in denun- 
ciation of lynching and the mob. No one has been more out- 
spoken on the floor of the House or elsewhere against this crime, 
but there has been a difference between myself and others as to 
the best method to proceed in order to pass an antilynching bill. 
There is nothing strange or unnatural about this. In this con- 
nection I should like to read you a letter which Mr. Walter White 
wrote me March 14, and my answer to this letter: 

“My Dear CONGRESSMAN MITCHELL: I am glad to have had that 
long talk with you in your office yesterday, even though we 
obviously do not agree on certain matters. 

“After leaving you I talked with a good many people in position 
to know the attitude of Senator James F. Byrnes, of South Caro- 
lina. I sought this information in the light of your statement to 
me that the N. A. A. C. P., and other supporters of Federal anti- 
lynching legislation, should not proceed with securing of the 
signatures to the petition to the leaders of the Democratic caucus 
asking for a special rule to bring the 15 identical Democratic 
bills in the House of Representatives directly to the floor of the 
House of Representatives for a vote, but instead, should try 
to bring pressure from white women in South Carolina upon 
Senator Byrnes to persuade him to change his attitude on the 
Van Nuys resolution. 

“The persons with whom I have talked who are close to Senator 
ByRNEs are unanimous in feeling that while pressure upon Senator 
Byrnes, who not only is opposed to the Van Nuys resolution, 
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but refuses even to call a meeting of the Audit and Control Com- 
mittee to consider it, may be helpful, it is not likely to be suffi- 
ciently helpful to get him to change his attitude at any time 
soon. These individuals also feel that the time it would take to 
bring such pressure on Mr. Byrnes would be precious time lost, 
in view of the announced intention of the leaders of Congress to 
adjourn by May 1. This would mean, they fear, that if any action 
is taken on the Van Nuys resolution at all, it would be so late 
in the session that Senators would be dispersing to their homes 
and would, therefore, not give very serious consideration to the 
Van Nuys resolution. 

“In the meantime, with the approach of warm weather, and with 
the general belief in certain sections of the country and among cer- 
tain types of people that Federal antilynching legislation is dead, 
we shall have a resumption of lynching which may exceed even 
last year’s terrible record of 25 authenticated lynchings and 102 
cases of narrowly averted lynchings, which, according to The Mob 
Still Rides, just published by the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation in Atlanta, are fundamentally as serious as consummated 
lynchings, since they show the presence of the potential lynching 
spirit. 

Pewill you permit me to add, in all frankness, that I am most 
disappointed that the one Negro Member of Congress was the sole 
Representative who declined or deferred signing the petition to 
the leader of the Democratic caucus? Several others with whom I 
talked told me that they would have been very much disappointed 
had I not asked them to sign the petition because of their deep 
interest in stopping lynchings. 

“I would appreciate your advising me if after thinking over our 
conversation yesterday you are still of the opinion that you do not 
care to sign the petition. So desperate is the situation and so 
implacable is the hostility to any action against lynching among 
certain Senators and Congressmen, there is strong feeling that no 
step should be left not taken to secure definite action by the present 
Congress on the subject of lynching. Certain southern Congress- 
men and Senators and their undercover and vicious efforts against 
both the Costigan-Wagner bill and the Van Nuys resolution in the 
Senate and against the antilynching bills in the House are trying 
to give the run-around to Negro and white Americans that the 
Negro vote helped to put the President and the administration in 
power and will be a potent factor in the 1936 election. Nor do they 
seem to appreciate that they as Members of Congress will have their 
present power and prestige only so long as the Democratic admin- 
istration is in power. 

“Forthright and uncompromising action is absolutely essential, 
and therefore I hope you will see fit not only to join with other 
Members of the House of Representatives in signing the petition 
but in working vigorously and uncompromisingly in the caucus 
and on the floor of the House for passage by this Congress of an 
unemasculated antilynching bill. 

“Very sincerely, 
“WALTER WHITE, Secretary.” 
Marcu 16, 1936. 

My Dear Mr. Waite: I have received your letter of March 14, 
and have read the same with a great deal of interest. To begin 
with, I wish to repeat what I said to you in our conversation, 
namely, that I take second place to no person in the United 
States in expressing my uncompromising opposition to lynching 
and shall forever do so in the most effective manner possible. I 
think, in our opposition to this terrible crime, we are one and 
the same. It might be that we differ as to the best approach in 
bringing about the passage of a Federal antilynching bill, but if I 
understand you correctly, there can be no difference in our 
desire to accomplish this. I was a little surprised, however, when 
reading the petition you presented the other day, to find that you 
failed to include my own antilynching bill, introduced a year ago, 
and which I think is by far the best bill now pending before the 
House. I think, if you mean to be fair, you must agree that from 
our conversation you gathered the fact that I have done consider- 
able in the House in an effort to make sentiment favorable to the 
passage of an antilynching bill. I remember how greatly sur-~ 
prised you were when I explained to you that I had talked with 
many of the southern Members and named some of them, includ- 
ing Mr. Mavertcx, of Texas, who have already pledged me their 
support of an antilynching bill whenever it can be brought before 
the House. 

If I am to believe your statement that the only thing that 
keeps the Van Nuys resolution from being passed in the Senate 
is the opposition of Senator Byrnes, I can’t help but conclude that 
the quickest way to get effective Federal action against lynching 
is to pusk that resolution, putting the proper pressure upon 
Senator Byrnes, not only through white women voters from the 
State of South Carolina, but through the President of the United 
States and others who have influence with him. You will recall 
that this was my suggestion in our conversation. I have thought 
over this most seriously since I talked with you and I can see no 
occasion to change my viewpoint on this. Nothing that you say 
in this letter does more than confirm this as being, in my estima- 
tion, the best approach at this time. 

I am at a loss to understand why, in the fifth paragraph of 
your letter, you make the statement that I am the only Repre- 
sentative who did not sign your petition to call a caucus of the 
House at the time when the petition was presented to us last 
week. I am sure you do not mean to make a false statement, 
and yet it is difficult for me to reach any other conclusion in 
view of the fact that immediately after leaving you and going 
upon the floor of the House last Friday, a distinguished Congress- 
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man from the State of Indiana, whose name is familiar to you, 
called me before I took my seat and told me that on the previous 
day you had brought the petition to him and that he refused to 
sign, and that he had a long conversation with you in which he 
expressed the same view that I express—that it was not the proper 
procedure in the House at this time. This gentleman has intro- 
duced an antilynching bill in the House which is now before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House. Not only was I approached 
by him, but by others who told me that you had talked with 
them and had presented your petition to them and that they 
doubted the wisdom of such procedure, and because of that doubt 
they refused to sign at that time. What can be the purpose of 
such a statement as you make in this letter? 

I wish to suggest that at your earliest convenience you make 
another trip to Washington. I shall be glad to call a conference 
of the leaders of the House for the purpose of having you present 
the petition to them and to me. In this conference I should like 
to have the Speaker; Hon. JoHN O'Connor; Hon. Epwarp T. Tar- 
tor of Colorado; Hon. Patrick BoLanp, Democratic Whip of the 
House; yourself; and any other Congressmen you wish to suggest. 
I feel that the passage of a Federal anti-lynching bill is of such 
extreme importance that it should not be toyed with or handled 
in such way as to make its ultimate passage impossible. This is 
what seems to have happened in the Senate a year ago. 

I am in position to say that with the work that I have done in 
the House in the way of making sentiment favorable to such a 
bill, it is entirely too valuable and means too much to my race 
for me to permit myself to be used in any way that to my mind 
would jeopardize the ultimate passage of this legislation. I came 
to Congress pledged not only to introduce an antilynching bill 
but to work unceasingly and uncompromisingly for its passage 
until such a time as this bill passes the House. This I propose 
to do, but I do not promise to adopt the tactics of some other 
person who has made a miserable failure covering a period of prac- 
tically 15 years. This within itself should put us on guard that 
to pass the legislation we are so deeply interested in and which 
is so necessary to the safety and welfare of the Negro in the South 
that we must approach the subject with great care, thought, and 
deliberation. This is why I propose the conference mentioned. 
Please let me know what your reaction is toward this conference, 
and name the date that you plan to be in Washington, so that you 
and I might discuss it more fully before making the call for such 
conference. 

Hoping that you are well and looking to hear from you by return 
mail and assuring you not only of my deep interest but of my 
heartiest cooperation in pushing this legislation through the 
House at the earliest possible moment, I am, 

Very cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ArTHUR W. MITCHELL. 

Please note that in my answer to Mr. White I sought to cooperate 
with him in what I regard as being the best method in passing this 
legislation. I should like to call attention to the fact that not a 
single one of the suggestions I made in this connection was looked 
upon favorably by Mr. White nor were any of these suggestions 
acted upon. Notwithstanding this I wish to make it plain that I 
am in favor of passing an antilynching bill, I care not who is the 
author of the bill. I think the passage of important legislation 
like this is not to be quibbled over, and I wish to assure you and to 
assure this country that whatever antilynching bill is brought on 
the floor of the House I shall vote for its passage. Not only shall I 
vote for the passage but I shall work for its passage. 

There is a method by which bills of this kind can be taken from 
the consideration of recalcitrant committees by complying with 
section 4 of rule 27 of the House Manual. This rule provides that 
a petition to lift legislation from the consideration of a committee 
and to bring it immediately before the House may be filed on the 
Speaker’s desk, and when such petition shall have been signed by 
218 Members of the House the bill will then be brought before the 
House. This is the procedure that has been resorted to in the 
Frazier-Lemke bill. 

You will be interested to know that the Honorable Joserpn A. 
GavaGaNn, of the Twenty-first District of New York, introduced an 
antilynching bill January 3, 1935, which bill is known as H. R. 5, 
and is about to be brought before the House. On the 8th day of 
April of 1936 Mr. Gavacan placed a petition on the Speaker’s desk 
asking that this particular bill be taken from the consideration of 
the House Judiciary Committee and be brought before the House 
for immediate action. I was in Chicago engaged in the primary 
campaign when this petition was placed on the Speaker’s desk. I 
returned to Washington April 17, 9 days later, and the first thing 
I did was to go to the Speaker’s desk and to sign this petition. 

I am number 36 among the signers of the petition. This peti- 
tion now has almost 100 signers. I have personally used my 
influence to have practically every Democrat from my State to sign 
this petition. I expect to continue to use whatever influence I 
have until the required number is secured, and may I say to you 
that regardless of the wild rumors that come to you as to the 
method of bringing legislation before the House, which committee 
is requested to report, this is the only method by which it can 
be done. No caucus or group of individuals can take legislation 
from the consideration of committee in any manner except as I 
have already explained. I think what I have said is sufficient to 
acquaint you with the actual work that is going on in the House 
today. 

Now, my job has been that of making favorable sentiment to 
the passage of this legislation. You will understand that in the 
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House, the full membership is 435; to pass any bill, a majority of 
those present is required. To pass a bill so highly controversial 
as is this bill, much serious work must be done in order to make 
favorable sentiment. I regard this work as being of far more 
importance than the mere introduction of a bill, and I am frank 
to say to you, my friends, and I say it without the slightest 
purpose of being egotistic, I think I have, through my conduct and 
manipulation among the Members of the House, made at least 
100 converts for the passage of this legislation. 

I should like to say here that when I was seeking to be elected 
to Congress, I made certain very definite promises to the people 
in Chicago, as to what I would do if elected to Congress. I have 
taken the pains to bring along the very statement that I made, 
which is as follows: 

“The most dangerous element in our country today is that of 
enforced idleness, brought about largely by the cessation of work. 
I shall be in favor of any program which tends to furnish work 
for the people, even though such program incurs governmental 
expense, thus increasing taxation. I believe that idleness is a 
breeder of crime, which threatens the destruction not only of our 
institutions, but of the Government itself. And no monetary 
price to wipe out idleness and bring back prosperity, is too great. 

“2. I am in favor of wiping out racial discriminations, which 
serve only one purpose—to breed hatred, prejudice, and injustice, 
thus making it impossible to prosper in the largest sense. 

“3. I believe that the colored: American citizens should con- 
tinue to enjoy the same wholesome benefits to be derived from 
the higher standards of living, increased wages, and better housing 
conditions in the national program that are enjoyed by other 
racial groups. 

“4. I believe that discriminations in governmental departments 
and in civil-service departments in Washington, should be elim- 
inated. I shall work to eliminate the practice of our Civil Service 
Commission requiring applicants to submit their photographs with 
their applications and shall advocate the fingerprint system 
instead. 

“5. I believe that the colored people should have their just pro- 
portion of the jobs and positions created under the emergency 
acts through which our New Deal is being put forth. 

“6. I shall work incessantly to have the Congress pass an anti- 
lynching bill such as was introduced in last Congress. 

“7. I shall work to reenfranchise the colored people of the South 
and to wipe out all racial discriminations in voting privileges of 
the citizens of the South. 

“8. I believe in making America first. This seems to be a na- 
tional slogan, but it means nothing in our national life if we 
refuse or fail to make American citizens first. I contend that in 
the matter of employment whether in public or private enterprises 
and businesses, those born under our flag and those who have 
sworn allegiance to our flag should have preference. No American 
citizen who wishes to work should be forced to remain idle while 
a citizen of some foreign country is given work which an Ameri- 
can could do and wishes to do. Any other course on the part of 
our citizens in business shows the basest kind of hypocrisy.” 

From this statement you will see that I pledged my constituents 
when I sought their vote that I would work for certain specific 
things in addition to working for the general program of the 
Democratic Party. I stand here to tell you, my friends, that I 
have kept that promise; my record bears me out in this state- 
ment. I should like also to call your attention to the fact that 
immediately after my election I gave a statement to the press as 
to what I expected to do in Congress, and with your permission 
I wish to read this statement, which should go some distance in 
clearing up other false rumors that have been spread by designing 
persons and agencies: 

“I interpret my election to Congress as being a desire on the 
part of my constituents to have intelligent, courageous, honest, and 
capable representation in the Halls of Congress, which I contend 
the first district has not had during the past 6 years. I think the 
people are tired of bombast, bailyhoo, and noise, where we should 
have constructive thought, honest action, and real statesmanship. 

“I accept the mandate of the people and look upon the same as 
a desire fully expressed, by white as well as by colored people, for 
new leadership under the New Deal. I am 100 percent in agree- 
ment with the President’s program. I realize that in many in- 
stances the execution of the program is not handled as it should 
be, and because of this mishandling of the program different groups 
are made to suffer, but these are errors which can, and will be, 
corrected. 

“I shall address myself first to looking after the interests of the 
people of the First Congressional District of Tllinois who elected 
me to office. I shall always endeavor to be on the alert and use 
all the power that resides in me to protect the interests of my 
group. I shall welcome constructive criticisms from the people of 
the country, both colored and white, and shall endeavor to do my 
full duty without fear or favor of man, but trusting in God as my 
leader to whom I shall be responsible for my acts.” _ 

In closing this speech I wish to bring to your attention the 
progress that has been made through the spread of education, 
Christianity, civic training, and the agencies for racial good will 
during the past 40 years in wiping out the crime of iynching. I 
know you must be disturbed and alarmed as most of us are be- 
cause of the frequent lynchings in the South during the last 4 
months. I am exhibiting here a copy of a newspaper known as 
the Georgia Woman’s World. This paper is published by a group 
of women in Atlanta, Ga. I have read many of the issues and 
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regard it as being the most dangerous and inflammatory journal 
it has ever been my privilege to read. The purpose of it seems 
to be to create and stir up race hatred. I firmly believe that the 
large number of lynchings that we have recently had in the 
South has been in a measure due to the circulation of this paper, 
and the influence it is having upon the ignorant white people 
who read it and believe it is their duty to engage in violence 
against any Negro who can be conveniently seized. 

The high peak in lynching was reached in 1892, when the pop- 
ulation of the country was 65,665,810. There were 226 lynchings, 
or 1 person was lynched out of every 290,000 citizens of the coun- 
try, or 3.4 persons were lynched out of every million of our popu- 
lation. Over against this I wish to call attention to the number 
of persons lynched in 1932, 40 years later, at which time the 
population had increased to 124,822,000. There were 8 lynchings, 
as compared with 226 in 1892. Instead of there being 1 person 
lynched out of every 290,000 citizens, there was 1 person lynched 
out of every 15,603,000. The ratio per million had been reduced 
from 3.4 to 9.07 of a person. 

Although mob violence in certain sections of the South seems 
to be on the increase, I am not discouraged; I believe that we 
are making progress. If in 40 years the number of lynchings 
could be reduced from 226 to 8, I believe that we can eventually 
reduce this crime to a minimum, if we are not able to wipe it 
out wholly, and I believe the passage of an antilynching law will 
do much good in making sentiment and in helping stamp out the 
crime, 

I account it a pleasure to make these observations for your 
benefit and to thank you and the people of this section of the 
country for the support you have given and are giving, which 
will result in the passage of this legislation eventually and, we 
trust, in wiping out the crime completely. My final word: May 
God bless these brave justice-loving people in every part of this 
land who are coming forward and demanding equal protection of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness of all our citizens, be 
they rich or poor, white or black, and whether they live in the 
North or South. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS TRUST FUND BOARD 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
file a supplemental report on the bill (H. R. 12353) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to create a Library of Con- 
gress Trust Fund Board, and for other purposes”, approved 
March 3, 1925. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

UNITED STATES HARVARD UNIVERSITY TERCENTENARY COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Resolution No. 88, Seventy-fourth Congress, the Chair ap- 
points as members of the United States Harvard University 
Tercentenary Commission to serve with himself the follow- 
ing Members of the House of Representatives: 

Mr. O’Connor, of New York; Mr. RvussEti, of Massachu- 
setts; Mr. Bacon, of New York; Mr. WIGGLESworTH, of 
Massachusetts. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted as follows: 

To Mr. CHANDLER, for 3 days, 
ness. 

To Mr. SHANNON, for 2 days, on account of death in family. 

To Mr. Zimmerman, for 1 week, on account of illness in 
family. . 


on account of official busi- 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3486. An act to repeal the act entitled “An act relating 
to Philippine currency reserves on deposit in the United 
States’; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

S. 3841. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States”, approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 4457. An act authorizing the appointment of an addi- 
tional circuit judge for the third circuit; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 4609. An act to correct the description of certain land 
granted to the University of Utah; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 

ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
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enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2982. An act for the relief of Sarah Shelton; 

H.R.7110. An act to authorize the President to bestow the 
Navy Cross upon Brig. Gen. Robert H. Dunlap, United States 
Marine Corps, deceased; 

H.R. 8262. An act for the relief of Tom Rogers and the 
heirs of W. A. Bell, Israel Walker, Henry Shaw, Thomas 
Bailey, and Joseph Watson; 

H.R. 8287. An act to establish an assessed valuation real 
property tax in the Virgin Islands of the United States; 

H. R. 8372. An act to authorize the acquisition of lands in 
the vicinity of Miami, Fla., as a site for a naval air station 
and to authorize the construction and installation of a naval 
air station thereon; 

H. R. 8431. An act to provide for the establishment of the 
Fort Frederica National Monument, at St. Simon Island, Ga., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8784. An act to authorize withholding compensation 
due Government personnel; 

H.R. 9995. An act to grant a renewal of patent no. 59560, 
relating to the emblem of the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War; 

H.R. 10194. An act granting a renewal of patent no. 40029, 
relating to the badge of the Holy Name Society; 

H. R. 10267. An act to provide for adjusting the compensa- 
tion of division superintendents, assistant division superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents at large, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of car contruction, chief clerks, assistant 
chief clerks, and clerks in charge of sections in offices of divi- 
sion superintendents in the Railway Mail Service to corre- 
spond to the rates established by the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended; and 

H. R. 10934. An act to authorize the transfer of the custom- 
house at Salem, Mass., from the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department to the Department of the Interior. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 3483. An act to provide for rural electrification, and for 
other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, May 20, 1936, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


838. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a letter from the Comp- 
troller of the Near East Relief, transmitting the annual re- 
port of the Near East Relief, was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. WHITE: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 12663. A bill to provide for studies and plans for the 
development of a hydroelectric power project at Cabinet 
Gorge, on the Clark Fork of the Columbia River, and a rec- 
lamation project for the Rathdrum Prairie area, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2675). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. KRAMER: Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. H.R. 12325. A bill to protect for American actors, 
vocal musicians, operatic singers, and orchestral conductors 
the artistic and earning opportunities in the United States, 
and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2677). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. McFARLANE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
10356. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to con- 
vey a right-of-way over certain lands situated in Solano 
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County, Calif., to the State of California for State highway 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2678). 


the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the | 


Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Special Committee Investigating American 
Retail Federation. House Report 2679. Report of the Spe- 
cial Congressional Committee Investigating the American 
Retail Federation on that part of the resolution in regard to 
big-scale buying and selling, pursuant to House Resolution 
239 (74th Cong.). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. House 
Report 2680. Report on the War Department investigation, 
pursuant to House Resolution 59 (74th Cong.). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. FIESINGER: Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
H.R.11916. A bill to authorize the transfer of a certain piece 
of land in Muhlenberg County, Ky., to the State of Ken- 
tucky; without amendment (Rept. No. 2681). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. CONNERY: Committee on Labor. House Resolution 
49. Resolution requesting the Secretary of Labor to com- 
pile a list of the labor-saving devices, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 2685). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FREY: Committee on Foreign Affairs. S. 1896. An 
act to provide for interest payments on American Embassy 
drafts; without amendment (Rept. No. 2686). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. McCREYNOLDS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 226. Joint resolution authorizing the 
President to invite foreign countries to participate in the 
San Francisco Bay Exposition of 1939 at San Francisco, 
Calif.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2687). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 3907. An 
act for the relief of the State of Nevada; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2688). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4432. 
An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to 
lease land on the Fort Moultrie (S. C.) Military Reservation 
to the owners of certain cottages thereon; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2691). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, . 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut: Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. House Joint Resolution 570. Joint resolution author- 
izing the President of the United States to award post- 
humoisly a Distinguished Service Medal to Maj. Gen. 
Clarence Ransom Edwards; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2682). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MAAS: Committee on Naval Affiairs. S. 3369. An 
act providing for the posthumous appointment of Ernest 
E. Dailey as a warrant radio electrician, United States Navy; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2683). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DREWRY: Committee on Naval Affairs. Senate Joint 
Resolution 209. Joint resolution authorizing the presenta- 
tion of silver medals to the personnel of the Second Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition; without amendment (Rept. No. 2684). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

“Mr. DARDEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 11984. 
A bill for the relief of Oda Herbert Plowman; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2689). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 
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Mr. BEITER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 12772. 


Referred to/ A bill for the relief of sundry claimants, and for other pur- 


poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2690). Referred to 


the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12358) granting an increase of pension to 
Melissa F. Proctor; Committee on Invalid Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12382) granting a pension to Jesse L. Fisher; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12571) granting a pension to Caleb J. Led- 
ford; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 12743) to 
establish a Red Lake Chippewa fund from the present fund 
of Chippewa Indians of Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs; ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12744) to amend section 101 (12) of the 
Revenue Act of 1934; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARMICHAEL: A bill (H. R. 12745) to aid the 
several States in making certain toll bridges on the system 
of Federal-aid highways free bridges, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 12746) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to agreements of compacts between any 
two or more States, with respect to the duplication and 
evasion of State and local tax laws; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLDEN: A bill (H. R. 12747) to provide for the 
production for use for the unemployed of the United States 
under the direction of the Department of Agriculture by 
the establishment of a Civilian Cooperative Production 
Agency in order that all citizens of the United States may 
enjoy economic independence, life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LORD: A bill (H. R. 12748) authorizing the In- 
terstate Bridge Commission of the State of New York and 
the Commonwealth of Pennsyivania to reconstruct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the West 
Branch of the Delaware River between a point in the vi- 
cinity of the village of Hancock, Delaware County, N. Y., and 
@ point in the town of Buckingham, Wayne County, Pa., and 
a highway bridge across the Delaware River between points 
in the village of Barryville, Sullivan County, N. Y., and the 
village of Shohola, Pike County, Pa.; to the Committee on 


| Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 12749) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 12750) to provide for the 
administration of the United States Soldiers’ Home; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 12751) to make move- 


| ment in interstate or foreign commerce with intent to avoid 


obligations to support certain persons an offense against 
the United States; to the Committee on the-Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12752) making it a Federal offense 
for any person to move in interstate or foreign commerce 
with intent to avoid his obligation to support his children; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DARDEN: A bill (H. R. 12753) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the three 


hundredth anniversary of the original Norfolk (Va.) land 
grant and the two hundredth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the city of Norfolk, Va., as a bcrough; to the Com- 


mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. McFARLANE: A bill (H. R. 12754) to authorize 
the acquisition of lands in the vicinity of Galveston, Tex., 
as a site for a naval air station and to authorize the con- 
struction of a naval air station thereon; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: A bill (H. R. 12755) to further the 
development and maintenance of an adequate and well- 
balanced American merchant marine, to promote the com- 
merce of the United States, to aid in the national defense, 
to repeal certain former legislation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 12756) to authorize 
the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
memory of the late Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. KNUTSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 12757) to 
amend the Social Security Act with respect to old-age bene- 
fits, and in other respects; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 12758) to increase the 
pension to certain veterans of the Regular Establishment on 
the rolls March 19, 1933; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: A bill (H. R. 12759) to expedite 
the despatch of vessels from certain ports of call; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 12760) authorizing a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of the Fourche La Fave 
River, in Perry, Yell, and Scott Counties, Ark., with a view 
to the construction of a flood-control reservoir dam in the 
vicinity of what is commonly known as The Narrows on said 
stream in Scott County; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mrs. O’DAY: A bill (H. R. 12761) to extend the defini- 
tion of an alien veteran for naturalization purposes only, 
so as to include certain alien enemies and nationals of 
Turkey and Bulgaria who rendered active service in United 
States armed forces with personal record of loyalty to the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12762) to extend the definition of an 
alien veteran for naturalization purposes only, so as to in- 
clude certain alien enemies and nationals of Turkey and 
Bulgaria who rendered active service in the United States 
armed forces with personal record of loyalty to the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SAUTHOFF: A bill (H. R. 12763) to provide for 
the general welfare by enabling the several States to make 
more adequate provision for the operation of open-air 
health camps for children of indigent families; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12764) to 
create a Division of Stream Pollution Control in the Bureau 
of Public Health Service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 12765) to provide for the 
transportation and distribution of mails on motor-vehicle 
routes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 12766) to amend sec- 
tion 207 of the act approved February 28, 1925, as amended, 
to promote Parcel Post Service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PIERCE: A bill (H. R. 12767) to authorize com- 
pletion, maintenance, and operation of certain facilities for 
navigation on the Columbia River, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 12768) granting double 
pensions for disability from aviation, submarine, or diving 
duty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12769) to liberalize the provisions of 
Public Law No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, providing pen- 
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sions to widows and other dependents of deceased service- 
connected disabled World War veterans; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. MITCHELL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12770) to 
provide for the organization and maintenance of two 
battalions of combat infantry of colored troops as a part 
of the National Guard of the State of Pennsylvania and 
appropriating $100,000 for its equipment by the War De- 
partment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’LEARY: A bill (H. R. 12771) to afford protection 
against unauthorized use of the ensign, emblems, badges, 
designating marks, and certificates of the United States 
Power Squadrons, Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEITER: A bill (H. R. 12772) for the relief of 
sundry claimants, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: Resolution (H. Res. 518) to provide 
for clerk to stenographers to committees; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 

By Mr. BEITER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 591). to en- 
able the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to finance ad- 
ditional projects of the Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
49) creating a joint committee of the Senate and House to 
determine the practicability of a union between the United 
States and Canada, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 50) expressing the appreciation of Congress 
for a bequest of a collection of naval and other medals from 
the late Dr. Malcolm Storer, of Boston, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXU, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12773) for the 
relief of Mary Way; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 12774) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alfred L. Gross; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 12775) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Keturah O. Donnels; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAMER: A bill (H. R. 12776) granting a pension 
to Clara E. Huffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCORMACKE: A bill (H. R. 12777) for the relief 
of Ralph W. Sears; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MONAGHAN: A bill (H. R. 12778) granting com- 
pensation to Joseph C. Eastland; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12779) to settle certain claims against 
the United States in connection with fire-fighting work of 
the Forest Service in Montana; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12780) for the relief of Benjamin Stewart; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12781) for the relief of Wade R. Parks; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: A bill (H. R. 12782) to provide com- 
pensation for Walter L. Helbig for injuries received at the 
Navy Yard in Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 12783) for the relief of Harry 
W. Dubiske; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12784) for the 
relief of C. A. Jones; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12785) for the relief of Elbert Gentry; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 12786) granting a pension to 
Marion M. Luther; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12787) granting a pension to Leona J. 
Strickland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXUI, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

10902. By Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, memorializing the President 
and Congress of the United States in favor of the perma- 
nency of the Civilian Conservation Corps; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

10903. Also, petition memorializing Congress relative to 
affording the privilege of entry into this country to those 
persons who are being discriminated against and persecuted 
in Germany; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

10904. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of the Cambridge 
Housing Authority, of Cambridge, Mass., protesting against 
poor housing and slum conditions, and urging passage of 
Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

10905. Also, petition of the Workers’ Education Council 
of Greater Boston, Mass., endorsing and urging the enact- 
ment of the Ellenbogen national textile bill (H. R. 12285) ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10906. Also, petition of the Artists Union of Massachusetts, 
urging the enactment of the Frazier-Lundeen workers’ social 
insurance bill, introduced in the Senate as Senate bill 3475 
and in the House of Representatives as House bill 9608; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

10907. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the New York Cloth- 
ing Cutters Union, A.C. W. of A., New York City, urging the 
enactment of legislation for the creation of a court of ap- 
peals for civil-service employees; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

10908. By Mr. HIGGINS of Massachusetts: Resolutions of 
the Massachusetts Legislature; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

10909. Also, resolution of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
memorializing Congress relative to affording the privilege of 
entry into this country to those persons who are being perse- 
cuted and discriminated against in Germany; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

10910. By Mr. McCORMACK: Memorial of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, memorializing Congress relative to 
affording the privilege of entry into this country of those 
persons who are being persecuted and discriminated against 
in Germany; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

10911. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Memorial of 
the General Court of Massachusetts, favoring making the 
Civilian Conservation Corps a permanent institution; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

10912. Also, memorial of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, advocating the privilege of entry into the United 
States of persons persecuted or discriminated against in 
Germany; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

10913. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the New York Cloth- 
ing Cutters’ Union, New York City, endorsing the Pearson 
bill (H. R. 9258) establishing a Civil Service Court of Ap- 
peals; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

10914. By Mr. RICH: Petition of citizens of Wellsboro, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

10915. Also, petition of the Enterprise Council, No. 136, 
Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of Muncy, Pa., favoring the 
passage of Senate bill 4011 and House bill 11172; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

10916. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, rela- 
tive to affording the privilege of entry into this country to 
those persons who are being persecuted and discriminated 
against in Germany; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

10917. Also, petition of the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, favoring the permanency of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 
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10918. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution of the Los Angeles 
District Council of Carpenters, relative to endorsing the 
Townsend old-age-pension plan and the McGroarty bill, 
no. 7154; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 193 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 12, 1936) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock-meridian, on the expiration 

of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Rosrnson, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, May 19, 1936, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Connally Keyes Pittman 
Ashurst Copeland King Pope 
Bachman Couzens La Follette Robinson 
Bailey Davis Lewis Russell 
Barbour Dieterich Logan Schwellenbach 
Barkley Donahey Lonergan Sheppard 
Benson Fletcher Long Shipstead 
Bilbo Frazier McAdoo Smith 
Black George McGill Steiwer 
Bone Gerry McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Gibson Maloney Townsend 
Brown Glass Metcalf Truman 
Bulkley Guffey Moore Vandenberg 
Bulow Hale Murphy Van Nuys 
Burke Harrison Murray Wagner 
Byrd Hastings Neely Walsh 
Capper Hatch Norris Wheeler 
Caraway Hayden Nye White 
Chavez Holt O'Mahoney 

lark Johnson Overton 


Mr. ROBINSON. I announce that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BankuHeap], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CosT1can], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
are absent because of illness; that the Senator from South 
Carolina {[Mr. Byrnes], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKettar], the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rapcuirre], and the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrtncs] are unavoid- 
ably detained; and that the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Coo.timnpce], the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Durry], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Mrynron], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. THomas] are absent in connection with 
their duties as members of the Board of Visitors to the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. 

I further announce that the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. ReEyYNo.tDs] is absent because of a death in his family. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Austrn] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dick- 
INSON] are necessarily absent, and that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Carry] is absent in the performance of his 
duty as a member of the Board of Visitors te the United 
States Military Academy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment the following bills 
of the Senate: 

S. 560. An act for the relief of the Western Electric Co., 
Inc.; 

S. 760. An act for the relief of Harry P. Hollidge; 
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S. 920. An act for the relief of Ruth J. Barnes; 

S. 952. An act for the relief of Zelma Halverson; 

S. 1186. An act for the relief of Frank P. Ross; 

S. 1328. An act for the relief of the Snare & Triest Co., 
now Frederick Snare Corporation; 

S. 1431. An act for the relief of the Collier Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Barnesville, Ga.; 

S. 1490. An act for the relief of Earl A. Ross; 

S. 2520. An act for the relief of T. D. Randall & Co.; and 

S. 2734. An act to confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims to hear and determine the claims of 
Henry W. Bibus, Annie Ulrick, Samuel Henry, Charles W. 
Hensor, Headley Woolston, John Henry, estate of Harry 
B. C. Margerum, and George H. Custer, of Falls Township 
and borough of Tullytown, Bucks County, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, each with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S.537. An act for the relief of C. O. Meyer; and 

S. 1073. An act for the relief of Louis Finger. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

8.925. An act to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of William W. Danenhower; 
and 

S. 1360. An act for the relief of Teresa de Prevost. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 237. An act for the relief of the Rowesville Oil Co.; 

H. R. 254. An act for the relief of the Farmers’ Storage & 
Fertilizer Co., of Aiken, S. C.; 

H.R.1105. An act for the relief of Lucy Jane Ayer; 

H.R. 1618. An act for the relief of Anna McDonald; 

H.R. 2479. An act for the relief of Charles G. Johnson, 
State treasurer of the State of California; 

H.R. 3559. An act for the relief of John L. Alcock; 

H. R. 3575. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lawrence Chlebeck; 
. 3907. An act for the relief of James L. Park; 

. 3943. An act for the relief of D. E. Wooldridge; 
. 4059. An act for the relief of Ella B. Kimball, daugh- 
and only heir of Jeremiah Simonson; 
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H. R. 4256. An act for the relief of Anna Caporaso; 

H. R. 4364. An act for the relief of Andrew Johnson; 

H. R. 4373. An act for the relief of Albert Gonzales; 

H.R. 4829. An act for the relief of Weymouth Kirkland 
and Robert N. Golding; 

H.R.5078. An act for the relief of Mrs. Charles F. Eiken- 
berg; 

H.R. 5150. An act for the relief of Alexander E. Kovner; 


H.R.5635. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of the mayor and aldermen of Jersey City, Hudson 
County, N. J., a municipal corporation; 

H. R. 6356. An act to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Joseph G. Grissom; 

H. R. 7727. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of George B. Marx, 
Inc.; 

H.R.11108. An act to advance a program of national 
safety and accident prevention; 

H.R. 12056. An act authorizing the State of Iowa, acting 
through its State highway commission, and the State of Ne- 
braska, acting through its department of roads and irriga- 
tion, to construct, maintain, and operate a free or toll bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Dodge Street in the city 
of Omaha, Nebr.; 

H.R. 12168. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Battle of Antietam; and 

H. J. Res. 377. Joint resolution to enable the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Dlinois, Tennessee, and Ohio to conserve and 
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regulate the flow of and purify the waters of rivers and 

streams whose drainage basins lie within two or more of the 

said States. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
239) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of State, fiscal years 1936 and 1937, 
amounting to $22,100, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES TO PRIVATELY OWNED PROPERTY (S. DOC. No. 
240) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, estimates of appropriations submitted by 
certain executive departments to pay claims for damages to 
privately owned property, amounting to $1,461.50, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION (S. DOC. No. 
238) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Smithsonian Institution (Astrophysical Observatory) 
for the fiscal year 1937, amounting to $200,000, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 11 letters 
from the Archivist of the United States, reporting, pursuant 
to law, that there are accumulations of documents and 
papers on the files of certain departments and independent 
offices of the Government which are not needed in the con- 
Guct of business and have no permanent value or historical 
interest, and transmitting lists of such papers, which, with 
the accompanying papers, were referred to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. BarkKLEy and Mr. 
NorBecK members of the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


(S. DOC. No. 


PETITION 


Mr. WALSH presented resolutions adopted by the General 
Court of Massachusetts, favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion to make the Civilian Conservation Corps a permanent 
corps, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See resolutions printed in full when laid before the Sen- 
ate by the Vice President on the 19th instant, p. 7453, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

FRAZIER-LEMKE FARM REFINANCING BILL 


Mr. FRAZIER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp and to lie on the table a resolution which I 
have received from Stamford, Conn., regarding the so-called 
Frazier-Lemke bill. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We, citizens of Stamford, Conn., in mass meeting assembled at 
the Town Hall Plaza, resent the un-American and undemocratic 
methods which have recently been revealed in efforts to block and 
defeat proposed national legislation designated as the Frazier- 
Lemke bill. We are not here endorsing or opposing the economic 
features of the Frazier-Lemke bill, but we are publicly protesting 
against the political treacheries and conspiracies practiced in the 
Congress by congressional representatives who are the political 
puppets of racketeers of high finance. 

We condemn William S. Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, for injecting the name of organized labor into 
the fight against the Frazier-Lemke bill, as we contend that there 
is no justification for Mr. Green’s claiming that the great mass 
of organized labor was behind him and those actions of his which 
resulted in his placing before the Congress a letter signed by 
himself condemning the Frazier-Lemke bil and expressing the 
alleged feelings of organized labor. 
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We realize that Senator Lynn J. Prazmr and Representative 
Wrm.1uM LeMKE have for many years in public office been the 
consistent champions of the working people of America, and we 
here commend them for the splendid records that they have made. 

We condemn the Representatives to Congress from the State of 
Connecticut who voted against the Frazier-Lemke bill and who 
supported the un-American tactics applied by political and finan- 
cial gangdom for the defeat of the Frazier-Lemke bill. We be- 
lieve that all of the Connecticut Representatives to Congress 
should be defeated for reelection this year. 

We approve of the proposal to convene a convention for the 
purpose of affording open expression of all independent voters in 
the Fourth Congressional District of the State of Connecticut. It 
is the wish of us citizens here assembled that the proposed inde- 
pendent voters’ convention select candidates for Congress whose 
principles and practices will warrant the support of loyal Amer- 
icans. We propose that two candidates for Congress from the 
Fourth Congressional District be selected, one to be entered in 
the Republican primaries and one to be entered in the Democratic 
primaries in order to insure the election to Congress of a Repre- 
sentative who is truly the choice of the citizens and who will 
represent them properly in the Congress. 

We request the chairman of this meeting to offer a copy of this 
resolution to the press and to send a copy to the Honorable Lynn 
J. Frazier, United States Senator, with the request that he present 
it for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3822) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to protect trade and commerce against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies”, approved July 2, 1890, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
2053) thereon. 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which were referred the following bill and joint resolu- 
tion, reported them each without amendment and submitted 
reports thereon: 

S. 4667. A bill to prohibit the commercial use of the coat 
of arms of the Swiss Confederation pursuant to the obliga- 
tion of the Government of the United States under article 
28 of the Red Cross Convention signed at Geneva July 27, 
1929 (Rept. No. 2054); and 

H. J. Res. 499. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting 
the President to extend to the Government of Sweden and 
individuals an invitation to join the Government and people 
of the United States in the observance of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the first permanent settlement in the 
Delaware River Valley, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2055). 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4619) to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, approved June 19, 1934, for the purpose 
of promoting safety of life and property through the use of 
wire and radio communications, and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
2060) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them sev- 
erally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

8. 4648. A bill to promote safety at sea in the neighbor- 
hood of ice and derelicts, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2058) ; 

S. 4654. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to dis- 
tribute the commissioned line and engineer officers of the 
Coast Guard in grades, and for other purposes”, approved 
January 12, 1923 (Rept. No. 2056); and 

S. 4655. A bill relative to limitation of shipowners’ lia- 
bility (Rept. No. 2061). 

Mr. COPELAND also, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8597) to amend sec- 
tion 13 of the act of March 4, 1915, entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the welfare of American seamen in the merchant ma- 
rine of the United States, to abolish arrest and imprison~ 
ment as a penalty for desertion and to secure the abroga- 
tion of treaty provisions in relation thereto, and to promote 
safety at sea”, to maintain discipline on shipboard, and for 
other purposes, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 2059) thereon. 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill CH. R. 11915) to amend the Coastwise Load Line Act, 
1935, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 2057) thereon. 

ADDITIONAL REPORT ON “MORRO CASTLE” AND “MOHAWK” 
ASTERS (PT. 3, S. REPT. NO. 776) 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask consent to submit 
from the Committee on Commerce an additional prelimi- 
nary report of the Safety at Sea Subcommittee of the Com- 
merce Committee, pursuant to Senate Resolution 7 (74th 
Cong., Ist sess.), relating to the investigations of the steam- 
ships Morro Castile and Mohawk disasters and the adequacy 
of methods and practices for the safety of life at sea, with 
particular reference to that portion of the resolution requir- 
ing “recommendations for necessary legislation.” I ask that 
the report be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report 
will be received and printed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

(Mr. GuFrrey introduced Senate bill 4668, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LOGAN: 

A bill (S. 4669) authorizing the Veterans’ Administration 
of the United States to accept 500 acres of land in Camp- 
bell County, Ky., for the purpose of establishing a home 
for dependent widows and orphans of World War veterans; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S. 4670) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the original Norfolk (Va.) land grant and the two hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the city of Norfolk, Va., 
as a borough; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 269) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to lend to Charles Scoville Wishard for use of 
the national assembly of the Oxford Group, to be held at 
and near Stockbridge, Mass., May 29, 1936, to June 8, 1936, 
both inclusive, certain camp equipment of the United States 
Army hereinafter designated; to the Commiitee on Military 
Affairs. 


REGULATION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE IN BITUMINOUS COAL 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask consent to introduce 
a bill to regulate interstate commerce in bituminous coal, and 
for other purposes. This bill is a substitute for the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Conservation Act of 1935, certain provisions of 
which were recently declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and makes such change 
in the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935 as are 
necessary to meet the views of the majority of the Court. 

It will be recalled that four members of the Court held that 
the price-fixing provisions of the act of 1935 were valid. The 
majority of the Court held that the price-fixing provisions 
of the act could not be considered apart from the labor regu- 
lations, and that since the labor provisions of the act of 
1935 were beyond the power of Congress the act would have 
to fall. 

In the bill I am now introducing, the labor provisions of 
the act of 1935 have been wholly eliminated, and the power 
of Congress to be exercised under this bill is its undisputed 
power under the Constitution to reguiate interstate com- 
merce. 

I further ask that the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will 
be received and referred as requested by the Senator from 
Pennsylvaniz. 


DIS- 
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The bill (S. 4668) to regulate interstate commerce in bi- 
tuminous coal, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, or ordered to be placed 
on the calendar, as indicated below: 

H.R. 237. An act for the relief of the Rowesville Oil Co.; 

H.R. 254. An act for the relief of the Farmers’ Storage 
& Fertilizer Co., of Aiken, S. C.; 

H.R.1105. An act for the relief of Lucy Jane Ayer; 

H.R. 1618. An act for the relief of Anna McDonald; 

H.R. 3559. An act for the relief of John L. Alcock; 

H.R. 3575. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lawrence 
Chlebeck; 

H. R. 3907. An act for the relief of James L. Park; 

H.R. 3943. An act for the relief of D. E. Wooldridge; 

H. R. 4059. An act for the relief of Ella B. Kimball, daugh- 
ter and only heir of Jeremiah Simonson; 

H. R. 4256. An act for the relief of Anna Caporaso; 

H. R. 4364. An act for the relief of Andrew Johnson; 

H.R. 4373. An act for the relief of Albert Gonzales; 

H.R. 4829. An act for the relief of Weymouth Kirkland 
and Robert N. Golding; 

H.R.5078. An act for the relief of Mrs. Charles F. 
Eikenberg; 

H.R.5150. An act for the relief of Alexander E. Kovner; 

H.R. 5635. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims, to hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the mayor and aldermen of Jersey City, Hud- 
son County, N. J., a municipal corporation; 

H.R. 6356. An act to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Joseph G. Grissom; and 

H.R. 7727. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of George B. Marx, 
Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2479. An act for the relief of Charles G. Johnson, 
State treasurer of the State of California; to the calendar. 

H.R.11108. An act to advance a program of national 
safety and accident prevention; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

H.R. 12056. An act authorizing the State of Iowa, acting 
through its State highway commission, and the State of 
Nebraska, acting through its department of roads and irriga- 
tion, to construct, maintain, and operate a free or toll 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Dodge Street in 
the city of Omaha, Nebr.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H.R. 12168. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Battle of Antietam; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. J. Res. 377. Joint resolution to enable the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Dlinois, Tennessee, and Ohio to conserve 
and regulate the flow of and purify the waters of rivers and 
streams whose drainage basins lie within two or more of the 
said States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


NATIONAL FLOOD CONTROL—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. GUFFEY, Mr. LOGAN, and Mr. SHEPPARD each sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be proposed by them, re- 
spectively, to the bill (H. R. 8455) authorizing the construc- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors for flood 
control, and for other purposes, which were severally referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 
OFFICES UNDER THE W. P. A.—AMENDMENT TO FIRST DEFICIENCY 

BILL 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I submit an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me to House bill 12624, the first 
deficiency ill. I ask that the amendment be printed and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

I also present for publication in the Recorp General Let- 
ter No. 2, sent to the State administrators of the W. P. A. 
by Harry L. Hopkins. I am asking to have this letter 
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printed in the Recorp at this juncture in connection with 
the amendment, which I also ask to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD, because it is in confirmation of the general order 
issued by Mr. Hopkins. I am offering the amendment in 
response to the many observations made by our friends on 
the other side of the Chamber and to save them any antic- 
ipated trouble in the future. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be received, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and printed, and the amendment and letter will 
be printed in the Recorp as requested. 

The proposed amendment and letter are as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Bmso to House 
bill 12624, the first deficiency appropriation bill, 1936: On page 
26, after line 7, to insert the following paragraph: 

“No person who is a candidate for any State, district, county, 
or municipal office in any primary, general, or special election, 
or is serving as a campaign manager or assistant thereto for any 
such candidate, or is a member of any campaign committee or- 
ganized to promote the political interest of any candidate for 
such office, or holds, either by appointment or election, any such 
office, shall be employed or continued in employment on admin- 
istration staffs of the Works Progress Administration: Provided 
further, That this prohibition or ineligibility shall apply to any 
person employed or seeking employment on nonrelief supervisory 
personnel on works projects as well as on State, district, and field 
representative staffs.” 

Works Procress ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1936. 
General Letter No. 2. 
To: All State Works Progress administrators. 
Subject: Supervisory personnel holding elective offices. 

The question has arisen as to the policy of this Administration 
with respect to individuals holding elective offices and having 
W. P. A. employment simultaneously. 

For your information, persons who are candidates for or hold 
elective offices shall not be employed on administrative staffs of 
the Works Progress Administration. This ruling applies to non- 
relief supervisory personnel on work projects as well as to State, 
district, and field administrative staffs. 

Harry L. Hopxins, Administrator. 


TEXTBOOKS ON HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. LOGAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
301), which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 


Resolved, That a special committee composed of five Senators 
be appointed by the President of the Senate to consider the feasi- 
bility, necessity, and practicability of the printing and distribu- 
tion, at the expense of the Federal Government, of a textbook, or 
textbooks, for use in all public, parochial, and private schools in 
the United States and its Territories and possessions, on the his- 
tory of our Government, the administration thereof, its essential 
principles, and the rights and duties of the citizens under the 
Constitution of the United States; such publication, if under- 
taken, to be for use in grammar and high schools, and the distri- 
bution to be made to the States, Territories, District of Columbia, 
and possessions of the United States; the distribution among the 
schools to be made by the States, Territories, District of Columbia, 
or possessions of the United States, and only upon the request of 
such State, Territory, district, or possession. 


PRINTING OF COURT OPINION ON CONSTITUTIONALITY OF EMER- 
GENCY RELIEF APPROPRIATION ACT, 1935 

Mr. STEIWER, submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
302), which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That the Opinion of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, No. 6619, in the case of the 
township of Franklin, etc., et al., appellants, against Rexford G. 
Tugwell, Administrator, Resettiement Administration, et al., ap- 
peliees, involving the constitutionality of the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935, approved April 8, 1935, as abridging 
the reserved rights of the States, be printed as a document, and 
that 1,000 additional copies be printed for the use of the Senate 
document room. 


COLLECTION OF REVENUE FROM INTOXICATING LIQUORS 


Mr. HARRISON. Yesterday the Senate passed, with 
amendments, the bill (H. R. 9185) to insure the collection 
of the revenue on intoxicating liquor, to provide for the more 
efficient and economical administration and enforcement of 
the laws relating to the taxation of intoxicating liquor, and 
for other purposes. 

I now move that the Senate insist on its amendments to 
the bill, request a conference with the House of Representa- 
tives thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President 
appointed Mr. Kine, Mr. BarKLey, and Mr. Capper conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


OPINION OF SUPREME COURT IN THE CUTTEN CASE 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, some weeks ago I addressed the 
Senate on the commodities-exchange bill and referred to the 
case of Arthur W. Cutten, which had been heard before 
the circuit court of appeals and was then on appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. A few days ago the 
Supreme Court affirmed the decision of the circuit court of 
appeals, in effect holding that past offenses under the Grain 
Futures Act were not a basis for an order by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, depriving a member of his rights on the board 
of trade. I ask that the opinion of the Supreme Court be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the opinion was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the United States Law Week of May 19, 1936] 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary, etc., et al. v. Arthur W. Cutten. Su- 
preme Court of the United States. No. 747. On writ of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
Wendellberge (Stanley Reed, Solicitor General, John Dickinson, 

Assistant Attorney General, Hugh B. Cox, Leo F. Tierney, and Ken- 

neth L. Kimble with him on the brief) for petitioners; Francis X. 

Busch, Orville J. Taylor, and James J. Magner submitted brief for 


respondent, 
SYLLABUS BY EDITORIAL STAFF 


Grain Putures Act—Trading privileges on contract markets— 
Power of Commission to suspend trader for past violations of report- 
ing requirements: Findings of the Commission created under the 
Grain Futures Act that a member of the Chicago Board of Trade 
had in 1930 and 1931 violated a reporting regulation made pursuant 
to the act cannot support an order of the Commission directing that 
all contract markets refuse trading privileges thereon to such trader 
for a period of 2 years from March 1, 1935, where the complaint 
against the trader for the violations in 1930 and 1931 was filed in 
1934, in view of section 6 (b) of the Grain Futures Act, which 
authorizes the Commission to make such order only if a trader “is 
violating” any of its provisions or “is attempting” to manipulate 
the market price of grain. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


Mr. Justice Brandeis delivered the opinion of the Court: 

Section 6 (b) of the Grain Futures Act, September 21, 1922 (ch. 
369, 42 Stat. 998, 1001), provides that if the Secretary of Agriculture 
has reason to believe that any person “is violating” any provision 
of the act, or any rules and regulations made pursuant thereto, 
or “is attempting” to manipulate the market price of grain in viola- 
tion of the provisions of the act, the Secretary may serve upon the 

m a complaint stating his charge in that respect and requir- 
ing him “to show cause why an order should not be made directing 
that all contract markets until further notice of the said Commis- 
sion refuse all trading privileges thereon to such person.” The 
Commission referred to is a board “composed of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney General”, 
before whom the hearing on the complaint is had. 

The case is here to review a decree of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit which set aside an order 
entered by the Commission under that section. Certiorari was 
granted (297 U. S. —) om account of the novelty and importance 
of the question presented. 

April 11, 1984, the Secretary of Agriculture caused such a com- 
plaint to be served upon Arthur W. Cutten. It recited that during 
the years 1930 and 1931 he was, and since had been, continuously 
a member of the Chicago Board of Trade, and that by its regula- 
tions made pursuant to the Grain Futures Act he was required 
“to report to the Grain Futures Administration his net position in 
futures owned or controlled by him, long or short, by grain and by 
future, when he had net open commitments in any one future equal 
to or in excess of 500,000 bushels * * *.” And also “daily trades 
made by him on the board of trade in futures in which he owned 
or controlled open commitments equal to or in excess of 500,000 
bushels.” 

The complaint alleged further that “during the years 1930 and 
1931 (he) conspired and colluded with various persons and grain 
firms of the board of trade to conceal his trading and position in 
the market from the Grain Futures Administration. In furtherance 
of said respondent made inaccurate, incorrect, and false 
reports of his position in the market to the Grain Putures Adminis- 
tration and refused to report accurately and correctly his position 
in the market and trades made by him”, etc. 

Then followed, in 44 numbered paragraphs, specifications of 
Cutten’s alleged violations of the regulations and the act on dates 
between March 6, 1930, and December 31, 1931. 

A referee was appointed to take the evidence. The hearings 
before him began on May 14, 1934. Upon the opening of those 
proceedings Cutten moved to quash the complaint on the ground 
that section 6 (b) empowered the Commission to act only against 
persons who are presently committing offenses; and that, conse- 
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quently, it had no authority to deny to him trading privileges for 
violations committed more than 2 years prior to the institution of 
the proceedings against him. 

The referee, without passing upon the motion to quash, pro- 
ceeded to take the evidence; the hearings before him were con- 
cluded May 24, 1934; then the Commission heard the complaint on 
briefs and oral argument; and before it the motion to quash was 
renewed. 

On February 12, 1935, the Commission overruled the motion, 
made findings of fact on the evidence, concluded that Cutten’s 
conduct constitutes a violation of the Grain Futures Act and the 
rules and regulations made pursuant thereto, and ordered that 
“all contract markets refuse all trading privileges thereon to 
Arthur W. Cutten for a period of 2 years from March 1, 1935.” 

This suit was brought to set aside that order. The circuit court 
of appeals held that the power conferred by section 6 (b) is 
remedial, not punitive; that it is limited to suspending a trader 
who “is violating any of the provisions of this act or is attempt- 
ing to manipulate the market price of any grain”; in other words, 
one who is presently committing an offense; that at the time of 
the filing of the complaint there was no wrong existing to be 
remedied, the latest wrongdoing complained of having occurred 
more than 2 years before the filing of the complaint by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; that, therefore, the Commission was without 
authority to entertain the complaint and should have granted the 
motion to quash (F. (2d.)). 

The Government argues that since violations of the reporting 
requirements by their very nature cannot be detected during the 
course of commission, the literal construction thus given to section 
6 (b) renders it impractical and ineffective as a means of dealing 
with those persons who violate any of the provisions of the act 
or attempt to manipulate the market price of grain. Incidents in 
the history of the legislation are cited to support the Government's 
contention. 

In reply it is argued that ample remedy is afforded by other pro- 
visions of the act; that these confer broad power over boards of 
trade; and that the boards of trade may control their own mem- 
bers. It is urged that for the construction given to section 6 (b) 
by the lower court support may be found in the different language 
employed in section 6 (a). 

For it authorizes the Commission to suspend “or to revoke the 
designation of a board of trade as a ‘contract market’ upon a 
showing that such board of trade has failed or is failing to comply” 
with the requirements prescribed. Attention is also called to the 
penalty provisions of section 9. 

It would be inappropriate for us to discuss these and other argu- 
ments presented. The language of section 6 (b) is clear; and, on 
the face of the statute, there can be no doubt concerning the 
intention of Congress. As was said in Iselin v. United States (270 
U. 8. 245, 250-251), “the statute was evidently drawn with care. 
Its language is plain and unambiguous. What the Government 
asks is not a construction of a statute but, in effect, an enlarge- 
ment of it by the court, so that what was omitted, presumably 
(possibly) by inadvertence, may be included within its scope. To 
supply omissions transcends the judicial function.” A fortiori, it 
may not be done for the purpose of making punishable action 
which, on the face of the statute, is merely to be prevented. Com- 
pare United States v. Weitzel (246 U.S. 533, 542-543.) 

Affirmed. 


THE FARM CREDIT PROGRAM—-ADDRESS BY SENATOR BURKE 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an illuminating address delivered 
by the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr Burke! over a 
Nation-wide hook-up on the 19th instant. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We have a farm problem. Without a satisfactory solution of 
that problem there can be no real nor permanent foundation upon 
which prosperity can rest. For it is recognized by all parties and 
by those holding all manner of opinions that agriculture is a 
basic industry. Unless the farmer be reasonably prosperous, there 
cannot long be prosperity anywhere in the land. 

There are many phases of the farm problem. The alarming in- 
crease of farm tenantry is one. The plight of the share-cropper 
demands attention. Protection of the land itself from erosion, 
depletion, and waste looms large. All of these matters are inter- 
related. In broad outline they may be grouped under two heads. 
First, an adequate return to the farmer for his toil. Here we have 
the perplexing question of surplus crops, the direct bearing of the 
tariff, the preservation and devélopment of the home market, and 
kindred subjects. The second major phase of the farm problem 
has to do with farm credits. It touches mortgage indebtedness, 
interest rates, short-term production credits, and long-term financ- 
ing. It is to this branch of the subject, so vital to the farmers’ 
welfare, aud in turn to the entire country, that I invite your at- 
tention tonight. 

The Democratic Party has long been committed to the doctrine 
that the farmer should be placed upon a footing of equality with 
those engaged in manufacture, commerce, and trade in securing 
the necessary capital to carry on his vitally important enterprise. 
It has consistently favored a program that would accomplish this 
purpose in the largest ible measure through cooperative bor- 
rowing managed and controlled by the farmers themselves. 
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The progress that has been made along this line reads like a 
romance. It should be familiar to every citizen. The accom- 
plished fact of a soundly conceived and smoothly functioning 
system of farmer-controlled credits is an achievement second to 
none. 

Since the Farm Credit Administration was organized in 1933 more 
than 800,000 farm-mortgage loans have been made. In addition, 
approximately 300,000 short-term loans have been financed through 
production-credit associations. Beyond that, more than 1,000,000 
farmers with the help of this Federal agency have organized them- 
selves into some 1,200 farmer buying and selling cooperatives and 
secured loans from the banks for cooperatives set up 3 years ago. 
More than $3,000,000,000 is now outstanding and in use as a result 
of this farmers’ cooperative-credit system. 

May we take a moment to recall the pledges of the Democratic 
Party in the matter of farm credits, the fulfillment of which has 
brought about these immeasurable benefits. In its national plat- 
form adopted in 1912, the Democratic Party said: 

“Of equal importance with the question of currency reform is 
the question of rural credits or agricultural finance. Therefore, 
we recommend that an investigation of agricultural credit societies 
in foreign countries be made, so that it may be ascertained 
whether a system of rural credits may be devised suitable to 
conditions in the United States; and we also favor legislation 
permitting national banks to loan a reasonable proportion of their 
funds on real-estate security.” 

Four years later, in 1916, the Democratic Party was able to point 
with pride to certain definite accomplishments in the matter of 
farm credits, and to renew its pledge to further efforts. I quote: 

“We favor the vigorous prosecution of investigations and plans 
to render agriculture more profitable and country life more health- 
ful, comfortable, and attractive, and we believe that this should 
be a dominant aim of the Nation as well as of the States. With 
all its recent improvement, farming still lags behind other occupa- 
tions in development as a business, and the advantages of an 
advancing civilization have not accrued to rural communities in 
a fair proportion. Much has been accomplished in this field under 
the present administration. * * * In the Federal Reserve Act 
of the last Congress and the Rural Credits Act of the present 
Congress the machinery has been created which will make credit 
available to the farmer constantly and readily, placing him at last 
upon a footing of equality with the merchant and the manufac- 
turer in securing the capital necessary to carry on his enterprises. 
* * © We approve the Democratic administration for having 
emphatically directed attention for the first time to the essential 
interests of agriculture involved im farm marketing and finance, 
for creating the Office of Markets and Rural Organization in con- 
nection with the Department of Agriculture, and for extending the 
cooperative machinery necessary for conveying information to 
farmers by means of demonstrations. We favor continued liberal 
provision not only for the benefit of productions but also for the 
study and solution of problems of farm marketing and finance and 
for the extension of existing agencies for improving country life.” 

It will be worth our while to note what the Democratic Party 
had to say when it met in 1920, at the close of 8 years of Demo- 
cratic rule: 

“To the great agricultural interests of the country the Demo- 
cratic Party does not find it necessary to make promises. It already 
is rich in its record of things actually accomplished. * * * In 
the first term of this Democratic administration the National Bank 
Act was so altered as to authorize loans of 5 years’ maturity on 
improved farm lands. Later was established a system of farm-loan 
banks, from which the borrowings already exceed $300,000,000 and 
under which the interest rate to farmers has been so materially 
reduced as to drive out of business the farm-loan sharks who for- 
merly subsisted by extortion upon the great agricultural interests 
of the country. Thus it was a Democratic Congress in the admin- 
istration of a Democratic President which enabled the farmers of 
America for the first time to obtain credit upon reasonable terms 
and insured their opportunity for the future development of the 
Nation's agricultural resources. * * * We pledge prompt and 
consistent support of sound and effective measures to sustain, 
amplify, and perfect the rural credits statutes and thus to check 
and reduce the growth and course of farm tenancy.” 

In 1924 and again in 1928 the Democratic Party pledged itself 
“to stimulate by every proper governmental activity the progress 
of the cooperative marketing movement” and to build upon the 
foundation already laid by a Democratic administration an ade- 
quate rural credits structure. 

In its last platform in 1932 the Democratic Party pledged itself 
to an “extension and development of the farm cooperative move- 
ment” and “to better financing of farm mortgages through 
recognized farm-bank agencies at low rates of interest on an 
amortization plan, giving preference to credits for the redemption 
of farms and homes sold under foreclosure.” 

When the Democratic Party returned to power in 1933, the 
plight of the American farmer was distressing beyond the power 
of description. It is estimated that a million farmers were in 
danger of losing their homes through foreclosure. Prices of farm 
commodities were at the lowest level of all time. Farm income 
was less than half of what it had been in 1929. In relation to 
income, interest charges were twice as high as before the World 
War. Mortgage loans made for short periods fell due and there 
was practically no opportunity for renewal. Approximately 40 per- 
cent of all the banks in the country had failed. In every group 
of 1,000 farms over the land 38.8 were under foreclosure. Farmers 


were approaching open revolt over the threatened loss of their 
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homes through conditions over which they had no control. It 
was in this crisis that the Farm Credit Administration was estab- 
lished. It deliberately set itself to the task of staying every farm 
foreclosure where the farmer had any equity and was willing to do 
his part to try to work out the problem. 

The officers and employees of the Farm Credit Administration 
worked night and day to handle the situation. From a mere 200 
appraisers there was built up a well-trained corps of more than 
5,000. In 1932 the Federal land banks were loaning $2,000,000 a 
month. By 1934 under the Farm Credit Administration this had 
been increased so that for every month in that year more than a 
hundred million dollars went forth to save the farms of the country; 
yes, to save the Nation itself. As an example of the tremendous 
task imposed upon the Farm Credit Administration, let me say 
that in my home district at Omaha, Nebr., which is one of the 12 
districts established in the country, in a period of 32 months there 
were received twice as many applications for loans as in the entire 
17 years that preceded. 

A word as to what has been accomplished. Whereas in 1932 there 
had been 38.8 foreclosures for every 1,000 farms in the country, by 
1935 this had been reduced to 19. Two billion dollars in land bank 
and land-bank commissioner loans have been made since May 1, 
1933. In making these loans there was a scale-down of the mort- 
gage debts of approximately $200,000,000, a saving to the farmers 
of that amount. As a result of debt reduction and lowered interest 
charges for the year ending June 30, 1936, the farmers of the coun- 
try will have saved in interest charges during this 1 year almost 
$75,000,000. In 1932 it required nearly 10 percent of the gross farm 
income to pay interest on the farm-mortgage debt. In 1935 the 
corresponding figure was 4.5 percent. Whereas on December 31, 
1933, approximately 47 percent of all Federal land-bank borrowers 
were delinquent, 2 years later the percentage was reduced to 27. 

One great benefit that has followed the establishment of the 
Farm Credit Administration is that it has concentrated the whole 
problem of rural credits in one integrated organization. Prior to 
1933 the Federal Farm Board was engaged in a limited way in 
loaning funds to cooperatives for various purposes. Another 
agency, the Federal farm loan board, had general supervision 
over the Federal land banks and the joint-stock land banks. 
Emergency crop, seed, and fertilizer loans were being handled by 
the Department of Agriculture. Regional agricultural credit cor- 
porations were under the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
When a farmer found it necessary to seek credit, he was subjected 
to great delay, inconvenience, and expense in the effort to find 
the particular agency to which he should make application. 

The first step in remedying this situation was to centralize in 
the Farm Credit Administration the supervision of all the Federal 
agencies concerned with farm credit. In order to obtain central- 
ized administration and coordination of activities in each of the 
12 Federal land-bank districts, the law was broadened so that the 
board of directors of each Federal land bank should serve also 
as directors for the Federal intermediate credit bank, the produc- 
tion credit corporation, and the bank for cooperatives, all located 
in the same city. It has been the constant aim of the Farm 
Credit Administration so to readjust the local county units where 
farmers apply for loans that at one place the entire transaction 
could be handled, whether it was an application for long-term 
farm-mortgage credit, short-term production credit, or credit for a 
cooperative organization. 

It is now recognized that the emergency job of refinancing farm 
mortgages has been completed. With what a full measure of sat- 
isfaction that particular emergency problem has been met, I have 
already sketchily indicated. There remains the normal problem 
that will continue as long as the present organization of society 
lasts; that is to say, the furnishing of credit to farmers on satis- 
factory terms, both as to repayment and interest rate. The Farm 
Credit Administration is prepared to render that service in a com- 
plete and satisfactory manner. Its four coordinate branches cover 
the entire field of normal rural credits. The Federal land banks 
are adequately financed and properly officered to meet all the ordi- 
nary long-term credit requirements of the farmers of the country 
on terms at least as favorable as the credit offered to other 
enterprises. 

The production credit corporation makes possible the establish- 
ment of a permanent cooperative short-term credit system to 
function in its field in like manner as the land banks in their 
long-term loaning field. More than 500 local associations have 
been set up with officers elected by the borrowers and the initial 
stock bought by the Government. Nearly 300,000 farmers have now 
purchased stock in these associations and borrowed from them. 
The Government does not furnish the money that is loaned. The 
associations discount farmers’ notes with the intermediate-credit 
banks, which is the third of these four coordinate agencies. In 
a sense these banks constitute the farmer’s Federal reserve system. 
They accept from the local associations the endorsed farmers’ 
notes and other security given for short-term loans and on the 
strength of these securities sell short-term bonds to the investing 

ublic. 
" The farmer is now getting production credit at 5 percent per 
annum, which is by far the lowest rate at which farmers as a 
class have ever been able to secure credit of this kind. The 
farmer is not charged for a day’s interest beyond the time that he 
actually has the money. The association agrees to loan a farmer 
a certain total sum to be advanced as needed. The farmer then 
withdraws from the association such portion of the total from 
time to time as he needs, and pays interest only for the time he 


holds the money. 
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The fourth agency, the bank of cooperatives, as the name 
implies, makes loans on proper security to the various farmer 
cooperatives which are rendering such a great service to producers 
in marketing their products to the best advantage. 

In addition to these various forms of cooperative credit, the 
Farm Credit Administration has charge of the emergency short- 
term crop and feed loans to farmers who are unable to obtain 
credit elsewhere. More than 600,000 of these loans were made in 
1933, and more than 400,000 during 1934, and a like number in 
1935. After some unfortunate delay, loans of this nature are 
again being made for the current season. 

The pledges which the Democratic Party has made to the farm- 
ers of the country to provide an adequate system of rural credits 
have been kept. The farmer now stands in a position at least of 
equality with other producers in the matter of his access to credit. 
A new day has dawned for the farmer. Other phases of the farm 
problem remain to be settled. In the matter of credit the farmer 
needs only to hold to what he has, to support those who believe 
in maintaining the Farm Credit Administration in its present 
effective form, to meet new credit problems as they arise in the 
same spirit that the Farm Credit Administration arose to the 
great emergency that confronted the country in the years that 


have just passed. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR STEIWER BEFORE THE QUEENS COUNTY (N. Y.) 
REPUBLICAN CLUB 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Srerwer] before the Queens 
County Republican Club at Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y., on 
May 2, 1936. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


If you can imagine intricacies made wholly inscrutable and 
contradiction confounded with confusion, that is the New Deal. In 
its many ramifications it has been ingrafted upon the Democratic 
Party, but it is a thing separate and apart from that party. The 
New Deal truly is made up from the Ciscards of all the qld deals. 
In the space of one political rally I shall not attempt further to 
define it. We know that its administration presents problems of 
greatest complexity and involved issues almost beyond human 
comprehension. Monetary questions, war debts, foreign trade, 
tariff, and numerous other important subjects confront us. I will 
not attempt tonight to discuss these great questions but will 
speak of matters which are currently before the Congress for at- 
tention; questions which you will find are close to you and gen- 
erally vital to the citizens of the American Republic. 

Depression causes unemployment. In January 1935 the number 
of unemployed was 13,000,000. Today the number is in excess of 
12,000,000. In January 1935 the President stated that there were 
5,000,000 families and unattached persons on relief. Recently his 
estimate was 5,300,000. The Federal program for employment for 
these unfortunate fellow citizens and for relief for those who are 
destitute costs in excess of $3,000,000,000 per year. It unbalances 
the Federal Budget. It imsures a continuous deficit. It adds 
in serious amounts to the public debt. Last year the President 
asked for and received $4,880,000,000 for relief and work relief. 
This year he has asked for $1,500,000,00 in addition, and everyone 
who knows the situation assumes the Congress must appropriate 
this amount and probably an equal amount more next January. 
It is supposed that in normal times approximately 50,000,000 
people are gainfully employed in this country. At this time about 
40,000,000 who are gainfully employed, through the payment of 
direct taxes and the payment of indirect taxes concealed in the 
cost of living, are supporting the 10,000,000 unemployed. I ask 
a@ serious question: “What are we going to do to solve this prob- 
lem and to relieve ourselves of this burden?” 

The New Deal attempted to meet it with the N. R. A. Against 
N. R. A. maladministration the people were almost in open rebel- 
lion. Finally it was stricken down by the Supreme Court, and 
since that time there has been some improvement in employment 
and increases in wages. Since the N. R. A. has been inoperative the 
New Deal has been without a program save its program of relief 
and work relief. Moreover, the New Deal seems incapable of formu- 
lating a program. It has degenerated from bad administration of 
the N. R. A. to bad thinking with respect to present economic 
objectives. This is illustrated by the President’s recent speech in 
New York in which he said: 

“Wages ought to and must go up with prices.” 

He also said: 

“Higher wages for workers, more income for farmers means more 
goods produced, more and better food eaten, fewer unemployed 
and lower taxes.” 

And then he added: 

“That is my economic and social philosophy, and, incidentally, 
my political philosophy as well.” 

Let us examine these statements of the President's economic, 
social, and political philosophy. Have wages gone up with prices? 
It is reliably estimated that while wages were increasing 8 percent 
the cost of living has increased approximately 20 percent. The 
President asserted that we are “on our way” to attainment of his 
objective; but if his objective is to increase real wages, the further 
we go “on our way”, the greater will be the disparity between 
wages and living costs. 
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In the second statement quoted the President coupled higher 


wages for workers with more income for farmers. Both are desir- 
able; but the increased income for farmers, if accomplished by a 
program of scarcity or by a processing tax, means higher living costs 
for the consumer and a decrease in real wages for those who work 
in the cities. He stands for eating more and better food, but more 
and better food will not be eaten unless more and better food is 
produced, and the wishful hope that the unemployed will be fewer 
in number is entirely quixotic if production in agriculture and 
industry is curtailed by governmental action. 

The crowning glory of the President’s philosophy as quoted is 
his declaration for lower taxes. How can there be a hope for lower 
taxes when we confront a steadily mounting cost of government? 
How can taxes be lowered when the number of Federal employees 
is increasing and when the administration actually boasts that it 
plans a deficit. Lower taxes result from thrift and economy and 
not from recklessness and spending. You need not expect lower 
taxes when the White House calls upon Congress at each session to 
enact a new tax bill rapidly broadening the tax base and inserting 
the arm of the Federal Treasury deeper and deeper into the pocket 
of the citizen. Let no one be deceived. These additional taxes 
will not come from the rich. The volums of Federal spending 
has already passed beyond the power of the rich to pay. If the 
Government should confiscate the entire income of the rich, the 
amount obtained would be insufficient. This burden will be placed 
upon the people. It fastens itself upon producer and consumer 
alike. The burden of supporting Federal extravagance is added to 
the cost of living and becomes a charge upon every man, every 
woman, and every child, including the “under privileged”, the 
“average man”, and even the “forgotten man.” 

If one would seek the underlying reason for the inefficiency and 
improvidence of the Federal Government, he need not look beyond 
the abstruse confusion reflected in this quoted philosophy of the 
leader of the New Deal. 

I have pointed out that our cost of living is up 20 percent. 
This is not accident. He “planned it that way.” Living costs are 
governed in part by natural economic laws like supply and de- 
mand. They are governed in other respects by governmental in- 
terference. One factor is the monetary standard. The President 
reduced the gold content of the dollar. It buys less. Necessities 
of life cost more. Another factor is governmental interference 
with production. Curtailment is a full partner with the hurricane 
and the drought. The consumers of America cannot blame the 
Republican Party for the new taxes which lie concealed in the 
cost of living. The responsibility rests on one doorstep and that 
is the doorstep of the White House. 

We go back to the President’s philosophy. 
statement regarding wages: 

“Wages ought to and must go up with prices.” 

But wages will not go up with prices when prices are elevated 
by governmental interference and when profits of industry are in- 
sufficient to pay higher wages. The President’s asserted philosophy, 
in the light of the facts, is no philosophy at all. It is an unsup- 
ported campaign utterance employed for political purposes. 

I now invite your attention to the subject of relief. Work re- 
lief, of course, provides temporary employment on made jobs. It 
is subject to the objection that it is costly, and to the further ob- 
jection that the administration, in most instances, refuses to pay 
the prevailing rate of wages in the communities where public- 
works projects are carried on. This tends to undermine the entire 
wage structure and is difficult to defend. 

The system which is employed lends itself to political abuses 
which I will not undertake to discuss. A most serious objection to 
the present program is that whenever the Works Relief Administra- 
tion does attempt a useful undertaking in contradistinction to its 
useless, boondoggling projects it finds itself squarely in com- 
petition with private industry. To that extent it deprives private 
industry of an opportunity which it would otherwise enjoy, and 
in such cases It operates to increase and not to decrease permanent 
unemployment. 

One significant fact stands out, and that is the expenditure of 
billions of the taxpayers’ money under the direction of the Presi- 
dent and his aides has failed to reduce in a substantial way the 
number of unemployed, and the relief load has actually been 
increased. 

Republicans in Congress would like to correct this situation. 
Some of us fought strenuously against the writing of the $5,000,- 
000,000 blank check to the President in the last session of Con- 
gress. We sought to retain control over the public purse by pre- 
scribing the purposes for which the money should be spent and 
defining definitely the methods of making the expenditure. On 
most points we were defeated by administration influence. We 
now renew this fight in connection with the billion-and-a-half 
appropriation bill now pending before the House of Representatives. 
The Republican Party does not propose to repudiate the obligation 
to feed the hungry; but we do propose, as far as it lies in our 
power, to take politics out of relief. We propose, moreover, to 
liquidate the Works Progress Administration and to turn over the 
responsibility for distribution of relief to the States and local agen- 
cies. We stand for this principle on the theory that the adminis- 
tration of relief can best be superintended by those who know the 
local situations. Local interest will police the distribution of the 
money. 

We are standing for State supervision through nonpolitical 
boards, and I hope we will unite on a proposition that each State 
must contribute a certain amount to match the contribution of 
the Federal Government, thus giving the local agencies a real 
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share in relief and Insuring that they accept their responsibility 
and see to it that the money provided for relief is equitably dis- 
tributed. 

We hope to put an end to the unjust disparity now existing. 
We especially denounce a system which permits relief in one State 
to be administered on a basis of less than $200 per family per 
year and in other States in amounts which vary from a minimum 
of $200 to a maximum of more than $1,300 per family per year. 

Last year I believed—and it is still my belief—that a blank 
check of #5,000,000,000 or any other like sum in favor of the 
Executive is bad legislation. Discretionary authority to expend 
this money, almost without restraint, is subject to most serious 
abuses and should never have been delegated to any President, 
New Deal or Old Deal. We hear of political corruption in the 
administration of relief in Pennsylvania, of scandals throughout 
almost the entire area of West Virginia, of indictments in Maine, 
of unlawful collection of campaign funds in Washington, and of 
the use of relief money for political purposes almost everywhere 
throughout the United States. I have seen the comments of your 
own Victor Ridder in the city of New York. I have read some of 
the stories published in the New York Sun. These all indicate 
to me that the situation in your own State is not what it ought 
to be. 

The Republican Party has a right to ask the American people 
whether they approve the evils of the existing program. We have 
a right to denounce the wickedness of playing politics with human 
misery. Let us make our purpose perfectly clear. We will not 
repudiate the destitute nor starve those who are in need, but we 
must courageously take our position that public money voted for 
relief of the destitute shall be employed to feed hungry mouths 
and not to feed hungry political manipulators working under the 
direction of Mr. Farley. 

This administration was pledged by the 1932 platform to reduce 
the expenditures of the Federal Government by 25 percent. If 
you want to calculate the extent to which this pledge remains un- 
fulfilled, look up the recent statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the deficit for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, 
will be approximately $6,000,000,000. 

Instead of keeping the pledge to reduce expenditures, the ex- 
penses of government have been steadily increased and are still 
being increased by the Federal administration. A feature of this 
situation which affects you is that the administration has de- 
manded new and additional taxes during each year of its exist- 
ence. There is pending before the Senate at this time a tax bill 
containing more than 250 pages made up of technical and compli- 
cated provisions. I will not describe this bill except to say its 
chief effect, if not its purpose, is to place a severe penalty on the 
retention by corporations of any substantial part of their future 
earnings. The administration has picked up a stray idea that 
business institutions no longer should create new reserves. 

Somebody evidently thinks thrift is not a virtue and the public 
interest will be served by compelling corporations to pay out their 
net earnings year by year. The apparent object is to require that 
profits should be turned into circulation through the payment of 
dividends to stockholders and that finally all such profits when so 
paid should be subject to increased taxation, either through the 
penalty tax on earnings not paid out or through the income taxes 
of individual stockholders from whom the exemption of the 
normal tax has been lifted. 

Time does not permit discussion in detail of this strange pro- 
gram. It is very clear that a big corporation which already has 
established a great surplus will not be definitely injured by the 
requirement to convert its net profits into dividends. An infant 
industry or a new corporation which has not had time to build 
reserves will find it can build reserves only by meeting the severe 
penalties of the law. In this administration the New Deal advo- 
cates have talked much of its friendliness to the little fellow. 
And yet they sponsor legislation which favors the established cor- 
porations at the expense of those not yet established. It is use- 
less to argue that it is prudent to build up a reasonable reserve 
to provide for the necessities which may arise in times of 
depression. 

The average man would regard a reasonable reserve as a neces- 
sary part of sound business administration. President Roosevelt’s 
administration is unrestrained by any consideration of this kind. 
Moreover, the administration seems to have forgotten some perti- 
nent figures. It has been estimated that during the present 
depression the corporations of this country paid out in the form 
of wages, salaries, interest, and dividends from their accumulated 
surpluses a sum in the neighborhood of $28,000,000,000 in excess 
of their receipts. This is approximately equal to the staggering 
cost of the New Deal up to this date. It is industry’s contribu- 
tion to the welfare of its stockholders and its employees. The 
possession of these great accumulations contributed to the 
strength of our system. It aided our people in meeting the strain 
of hard times. A like surplus would serve us again in another 
emergency, but the New Deal theorists, under a false guise of social 
justice and a mistaken belief that they are advancing a humani- 
tarian program, will place obstacles in the road of further accu- 
mulations. 

As I contemplate these facts, there is only one conclusion, and 
that is that the untrained and immature manipulators of the 
New Deal administration are not competent to administer the 


governmental affairs of the American people. 
In the President’s speech made in New York a week ago he 
defends what he calls “the current costs of rebuilding America.” 
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There is a serious question whether the New Deal is rebuilding 
America or ruthlessly tearing it to pieces, but I pass this ques- 
tion. In his attempt to explain away the staggering burden of 
cost, the President states that the deficit of the Government 
this year is—I quote—“about $3,000,000,000.” ‘The Secretary of 
the Treasury says it is $6,000,000,000. I have not noticed that 
anyone has regarded a difference of $3.000,000,000 between the 
President and his Secretary of the Treasury as being a matter 
worthy of any comment. If the President’s estimate is correct, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is 50 percent wrong; and if the 
estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury is correct, the President 
is 100 percent wrong. These differences need not be resolved. 
The Federal deficits each year are not caused by deficiencies in 
Federal revenues. The revenues are substantially greater than 
they were prior to the New Deal. The deficits come from a spirit 
of free and happy spending. The President in his New York 
speech said: 

“I can come here to the city of New York and talk about the 
cotton problem of Georgia, the corn and hog problem of Iowa, 
and the wheat problem of the Dakotas, etc.” 

Permit me also to talk to you about the farms of America. The 
New Deal appropriations are nearly equivalent to the value of all 
the farms of the United States. The 4-year cost, direct and indi- 
rect, of the Roosevelt administration is reliably estimated as being 
in excess of $30,000,000,000. The 1935 vaiue of all the farm land 
and farm buildings in the United States was between $32,000,- 
000,000 and $33,000,000,000. If the American farmers had sold all 
their farms in 1935 and handed over to the Federal Treasury the 
proceeds of the sale, less a reasonable commission, the amount 
paid the Treasury would have been approximately equal to the 
Federal appropriations under the New Deal. It has been calcu- 
lated that after the farmers, by this means, had paid the 4-year 
cost of Government, every farmer would have left on the average 
about $27 for his own use; $27 but no farm. 

Now, let us consider that the farmers, to which the President 
has made reference, had kept their farms and had turned over 
their gross income in payment of Federal expenses. In that case 
the entire gross income of all the farms during a 4-year period 
would not have furnished enough funds to finance the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Treasury. The gross income of all farms for 
1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936 is estimated between $29,000,000,000 and 
$30,000,000,000. It seems they would have lacked about $1,000,- 
000,000, which is only one-third of the amount in disagreement 
between the President and his Secretary of Treasury. 

The facts which I have recited merely illustrate the general 
situation. The complete story of extravagance and inefficiency 
will never be related in full. America, standing aghast at the 
revelations already made, must determine upon its course of 
action. Most numerous remedies will be suggested. A Budget 
balance is imperatively needed, but equally important is restora- 
tion of sanity in Government. The American people have a right 
to expect a sense of responsibility in all Government officials. We 
must insist upon efficiency in governmental administration. We 
must go back to the civil service. We will go forward to a new 
understanding of our practical problems; and if I estimate cor- 
rectly the temper of the American people, we will reestablish in 
this Nation government by law in lieu of the present system of 
personal government, based on executive discretion. We will un- 
fetter the American economic system. We will employ again the 
matchless capabilities of the American people, and we will set our 
hands and minds to the task of reconstruction in a way which 
will bring a real social security to the men, women, and children 
who make up our great Republic. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY AT THE HARTFORD (CONN.) CLUB 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
James A. Farley, chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, at a meeting held under the auspices of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee of Connecticut at the Hart- 
ford Club, in the city of Hartford, Conn., on May 6, 1936. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


As my purpose tonight is to make a common-sense talk, it is 
particularly gratifying that I address a Connecticut audience. 
There are fewer isms, I believe, in this State than in any of our 
sisterhood of Commonwealths. You are fundamentalists in your 
political views. By that I mean that however the political tide runs 
you remain true to your conceptions of the basic principles of 
democratic government—that is, government founded on the 
thought that the welfare of the whole people must be the ruling 
impulse of our system. It was so in the infancy of your great 
State and it remains so. 

I know it is customary on such occasions as this for a speaker to 
congratulate the people on their good fortune in having fine men 
to direct the affairs of the State. Let me depart a little from that 
procedure and congratulate Governor Cross, Senators LoNERCAN 
and MALonrey, Congressmen CITRON, KOPPLEMANN, SMITH, and 
SHANLEY, and the rest of the officials you have chosen as your high 
officers and representatives on having such a level-headed con- 
stituency to work for and to work with. 

Under our form of government you have a dual allegiance—to 
your country and to your State—and my hat is off to you for your 
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loyalty to both. The fine part of ft ts that there ts no conflict in 
your twin allegiance. You have too much wisdom, experience, and 
wit to believe either that the National Government has any thought 
to give Connecticut the worst of it, or that Connecticut is entiled 
to any advantage that would be to the detriment of national well- 
being and prosperity. You are jealous of your rights and your nat- 
ural advantages and those that have come through the skill and 
industry of your citizens—and properly so. You are equally con- 
cerned that the National Government, which has to look out for 
the well-being of all the States, should do its job. 

Oh, I know that in this period of political excitement and ac- 
tivity you are being bombarded with hectic oratory from the spokes- 
men of the minority party, telling you that the administration in 
Washington is bent on encroaching on State rights; that it is the 
fiendish purpose of the President to reduce the United States to a 
dictatorship; to junk the Constitution and to have all business, 
and, in fact, all individuals goose-step to the music of a regimental 
band. 

Well, you know the President of the United States. He was 
your next-door neighbor and was always stepping across the bor- 
der to your hospitable territory. Do you remember anything dur- 
ing kis two terms as Governor of New York that suggested a bent 
toward dictatorship, or toward socialism or communism; for he 
has been accused by those who seek to regain control of the Gov- 
ernment of all of these things? A large number of the people 
who live here are New Yorkers in business. Every morning and 
every evening the suburban trains are crowded with folks from 
my State going to and coming from their shops and offices. The 
roads are jammed with automobiles carrying people bent on the 
same mission. In fact, many of the friends I have in New York 
City have their homes over here, and the way they boast of the 
beauties of your hills and valleys and beaches tells why they live 
in Connecticut. 

Have you heard any one of these complain that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as Governor hurt business in any way? Indeed, I doubt 
if the whole history of my State shows more successful adminis- 
trations than the two when Roosevelt was in Albany. 

Do you think that your neighbor is a different person, with a 
different personality and a revolutionized character, because he 
was moved from Albany to Washington? Isn’t it a fact that it 
was because he had shown himself a great Governor the people 
of the United States translated him from the house on the Hud- 
son to the house on the Potomac with the idea that he was 
peculiarly fitted for the bigger post? And hasn’t he lived up to 
specifications and done a job in Washington that the whole world 
admires—at least, the whole world except those people who want 
to get another Herbert Hoover into the White House and to undo 
what he has done? By that I mean that our political adversaries 
would have us return to the same system that brought us into 
the gravest economic trouble we ever had, not that they wish to 
give up the profits they are making now for the losses they were 
experiencing 3 years ago. 

e of our trade, commerce, and industry are cold, definite 
indexes of the existing condition of business. Nobody can dispute 
them. They present the picture of a headlong dive to the depths 
of distress, despair, and disaster contrasted with an upward swing. 
Our progress toward complete recovery is not so abrupt as was the 
descent, but it has been steady, substantial, and sound. The only 
thing that could interrupt it would be the rejection of the methods 
that have brought it about. This is as good a place as any to assure 
you that there is going to be no such interruption. The President 
is going to be endorsed in the election next November more de- 
cisively than he was voted into office in 1932, and the verdict of the 
people is going to be confirmed as thoroughly as it was in the con- 
gressional elections of 1934. And it is with a full heart that I 
name Connecticut as one of the States that will contribute to the 
reelection of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The criticisms of the tories of 1936 are mere abstractions. They 
charge him with seeking dictatorial powers. What Presidential 
functions has he strained? They charge him with making Congress 
a rubber stamp to register his orders. There is not an enactment 
which he has recommended that Congress has accepted unless it 
conformed with the views of a majority. And the most important 
of the laws passed under the present administration were put on the 
statute books with the help of Congressmen of opposite political 
faith from the President. Even those two measures which failed to 
come within the limitations declared by the Supreme Court were 
voted for by many Republican Members of the House and Senate— 
some of them from this State. It is my recollection that practically 
—— the Republican membership voted for one or the other of those 

ills. 

They say this is an administration of dreamers. Well, the men 
and women who founded this great city 300 years ago were dreamers, 
too. They dreamed of release from the burdensome laws of another 
colony and made their own government. Their dream came true, 
which is why Hartford is today the beautiful, rich community we 
see around us. 

They say he wants to wreck the Constitution. He has been in 
Office for 3 years and the Constitution seems to be standing up 
fairly well. Incidentally the Hartford founding fathers adopted a 
constitution suitable doubtless to things as they were then, and 
conditions as they foresaw them. What sort of a State would Con- 
necticut be today if that constitution was still in force? They 
say he wants to destroy the Supreme Court! I have yet to hear it 
suggested that President Roosevelt should appoint enough new 
members of the Court to give a majority that would validate what 
the present Court has declared invalid. Yet that has been done in 
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the past. It was a Republican Prestdent who did ft. Moreover, 
there has been hardly a President under whose administration 
laws have not been passed that the Supreme Court declared un- 
constitutional. When those things happen there is nothing for 
the President to do but to propose new measures that will meet 
the high tribunal’s objections. It might be of service to observe 
that whatever laws President Roosevelt recommended were laws 
intended to help the people; none of them were for his own ad- 
vantage or enhancement. Incidentally, it must be recorded that 
even those enactments which turned out to be unconstitutional 
helped get things started, and did their part in pulling us out of 
a dreary hole. 

Our adversaries are prone to forget what they said and what 
they felt a few years ago in regard to the very policies they so em- 
phatically denounce now. Perhaps I might remind you, “lest we 
forget.” 

You are fortunate in having in your community a great news- 
paper. I am sorry that journal does not like this administration, 
but its news columns, at least, are to be relied on for accurate 
information. I might, in passing, remark that the Hartford Cour- 
ant printed a 58-page paper on Sunday, March 5, 1933—-when 
Franklin Roosevelt had just come into the White House. This 
year its Sunday issue newspaper of March 8 had jumped to 82 
pages to accommodate a lot more advertising than it had in the 
depression time. I congratulate that newspaper, for a prosperous 
newspaper means a prosperous community. Its progress should 
give us a fair yardstick with which to estimate the difference the 
New Deal has made between then and now. 

I only cite this particular newspaper because you are naturally 
familiar with it. The same sort of comparison could be made in 
almost any city. 

For the same reason I wish to call your attention to certain 
headlines that illustrate the progress business of every kind has 
made. For example: 

In the early months of 1932 your newspaper told you “New 
construction in State declines sharply in year. Off 65 percent”, etc. 

“Business at lowest ebb as depression year ends.” 

“Southern New England Telephone Co. reports decrease of 30,000 
telephones over previous year.” 

“One hundred thirty-one million five hundred thousand dollars 
loss felt in steel trade.” 

I could read similar bulletins on the prostrated state of business 
for an hour, but you undoubtedly remember without further head- 
lines how things were in Connecticut as well as throughout the 
country when the present administration came into power. 

Your newspaper phrased it this way, editorially: 

“The hope when 1931 ended that the new year would see recov- 
ery well advanced has not been realized, and still another new year 
opens with the clouds of anxiety undispersed.” 

But within 3 months after the openings of the next year your 
newspaper saw signs and hope and hailed the New Deal in this 
fashion: 

“No proposed reform, whether temporary or permanent, but is 
likely to bring protests from some individuals and from some 
classes whose personal interests may be affected. Their complaints 
should not be permitted to impede, much less to halt, the measures 
designed for the benefit of the great majority. The present is not 
a@ time for quibbling over petty details or for disputing over fine 
points. The President has assumed command of a nation ready 
to follow him. Willful objectors in the ranks, whether in Congress 
or out, should be firmly ordered to the rear for the duration of the 
coming siege.” 

Now, let us jump to this year. I find during last month such 
headlines as “A million dollars’ worth of tobacco sold here”; 
“Mutual Life assets gain $78,529,913"; “U. S. Rubber net best 
since 1927”; “General Motors February is 7 years’ peak.” 

Still your newspaper refuses to be happy over the administra- 
tion that has brought about the changes that it so dramatically 
records in its business headlines and that is reflected in its own 
prosperity. It is sarcastic in its references to the President's 
efforts and jeers at the idea that he has sought economy and that 
the delay in approaching a balanced Budget is due in any part to 
huge increases in Government obligations involved in enactments 
due to unforeseen commitments made in spite of him. It is 
enthusiastic over President Hoover’s generalities voiced in speeches 
in which he is bidding for another nomination, and it concluded 
a recent editorial in this language: 

“The New Deal does not take kindly to any suggestions emanat- 
ing from Mr. Hoover, but it could immensely profit itself by the 
things he said in his Colorado speech. A Republican platform 
built on the solid foundations of that speech ought to appeal to 
the country.” 

That is quite all right—if your newspaper believes that Mr. 
Hoover was a competent and successful President, and that his 
policies were better and are better—for he has not changed—than 
the policies which have changed red entries to black on the ledgers 
of industry. 

Let me repeat that I cite one of your home newspapers only 
because you are familiar with it. I could quote practically every 
antiadministration newspaper in every large city in the same way. 
Those headlines, or headlines of the same i~ ‘rt, were published 
in Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisc.. ind other big com- 
munities, and the conflict between them and the editorial pages 
was perhaps even greater in these other centers of population. 

It is not my job, of course, to edit the newspapers of the coun- 
try, but I may, I hope, point out that the cold facts of business 
are of vastly greater significance than the views of some publishers. 
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Now, the Marrofacturers Association of Connecticut can hardly 
be accused of undue partiality toward the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, but in its survey of Connecticut industry last month it had 
to record that factory employment declined by less than the usual 
seasonal amount; that “freight carloadings showed a further in- 
crease on top of the substantial gain made in December”; that 
“bank debits due individual accounts were 19 percent over the 
corresponding month last year”; that “the number of new cor- 
porations formed and the total capital stock involved showed in- 
creases of 29 and 33 percent”; and that “real-estate sales numbered 
50 percent more than last year.” Over the entire New Haven Rail- 
road this business report shows an advance of more than 50 per- 
cent in the loading of building material. 

Let us glance for a moment at the business situation right here 
in Connecticut as reflected in the comparative values of your 
life- and flre-insurance securities as of today and 1932. The Hart- 
ford Courant of January 2, 1933, listed the value of life-insurance 
stocks at $124,750,000 and fire-insurance stocks at $119,300,000, 
with a total valuation for both stocks at $244,000,000. On January 
6, 1936, the value of these same insurance securities was pub- 
lished again in the Hartford Courant. These figures show the 
value of the life-insurance stocks at $247,000,000 and the fire- 
insurance stocks at $266,160,000, giving a total valuation of the 
securities as of that date of $513,160,000, as against the $244,000,000 
listed on January 2, 1933. In other words, during the past 3 years 
and under the Roosevelt administration the value of your life- and 
fire-insurance securities has shown an increase in excess of 100 
percent. 

I guess that these figures will suffice to emphasize the point I am 
making. I am no fonder of statistics than I suppose you are, but 
I do notice in the publication called Business Week that the 
machine-tool business of New England has been breaking records 
and that the shoe industry closed one of the best years in its 
history. 

I observe that a great many of the attacks on the administra- 
tion made in this section of the country refer to the farm legis- 
lation, with the implication that the West has been favored over 
the East. You will perhaps be interested to learn that the ship- 
ments of manufactured products from the industrial East to the 
agricultural States have increased enormously under the present 
administration. The waybills of all the great railroads record 
huge figures for this business. Two years after the Roosevelt 
administration had come in they showed that Connecticut was 
shipping out manufactured products to the West and South half 
as big again as they had shipped in 1933. I am not going to 
bore you with more figures; but you, with your wise Yankee 
perception, will realize that this increase in your manufacturing 
business would have been impossible except that the purchasing 
power of the farmer had been restored to a considerable extent. 

It may seem scandalous to those who have not analyzed the 
situation that a farmer in Nebraska should have been paid some- 
thing for abstaining from planting his whole acreage to wheat or 
corn, but when you figure that what he got came to you for the 
things your factories supply it may not seem so monstrous after 
all. When the restored purchasing power of the farmer increased 
the output of your factories 50 percent or more, you must realize 
that there is really nothing regional in the emergency measures 
that have taken the whole country out of the red. 

Incidentally, your own State of Connecticut received last year 
nearly a million and a half of the rental and benefit payments 
under the agricultural bill and nine and a half million dollars 
was spent on emergency conservation work in the 18 Civilian 
Conservation camps here, which went largely toward fire protec- 
tion, forest improvement, soil-erosion control, game and fish con- 
servation, and things of that sort. Your farmers, through the 
Farm Credit Administration, were enabled to borrow $9,000,000, 
and your home owners, through their loan corporation, something 
over $44,000,000, and your banks were aided to the extent of nearly 
$24,000,000. 

These were loans, not gifts. They are secured by the properties 
involved, just like any other loans and are being paid back in the 
most satisfactory fashion. As a matter of fact, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is taking in repayments a whole lot more than 
it is sending out. I don’t know what the exact figures are just 
now, but the last report I saw on the subject showed that this 
chief lending agency of the Government had an operating profit of 
$126,000,000, which would be a pretty good showing for any corpo- 
ration. 

You have recently been subjected to a flood disaster. It is to 
prevent or at least minimize the horrors of floods such as this 
that much of the public-works program is planned to accomplish. 
Incidentally, many of the small dikes in the headwaters of the 
rivers are among the projects that our adversaries have classed as 
among the useless, money-and-time-consuming enterprises that the 
Works Progress people have undertaken. When the projects against 
soil erosion and for river control are complete, you will find that 
these little dams are a vital element in making you safe from a 
repetition of your recent affliction. 

The part played by the C. C. C. boys and other Government 
agencies in rescues and repairs you know better than I. 

We cannot expect anybody to be very enthusiastic over paying 
more taxes, but in the case of Connecticut the $6,000,000 increase 
in the income taxes paid means, to calculate roughly, that some 
people in Connecticut had an aggregate of perhaps $125,000,000 
more income in 1935 than they had in 1933. 
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Proportionately, the figures rnn about the same in all sections 
of the country, and very naturally the people of the whole Nation 
are as happy over these conditions as you are here in Hartford. 
Obviously this cheerful change from what we were going through 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt came to the White House is not the 
result of luck or chance or magic. It was the result of deliberate 
planning by the administration, which inherited a terrific state of 
national distress and which felt it to be its job to cure that 
condition. 

President Roosevelt began his term with what was perhaps the 
most courageous act of any administration since the beginning 
of our history. If you remember, he shut up all the banks. 
Perhaps the country gasped a bit, but it had faith in him and 
took the temporary inconvenience with a smile and a cheer. 
Such was its great relief that somebody had come along with a 
plan and sufficient backbone to put that plan into effect. In the 
few years previous to the advent of Roosevelt to the White House 
there had been 5,000 bank failures. Since he straightened out 
the banking situation, as I read in a recent speech delivered in 
Congress, there have been just five Federal bank failures; and, 
thanks to the Bank Insurance Act, which was part of the pro- 
gram, practically all of these failures were unaccompanied by loss 
to the depositors. 

Our history is full of examples of Yankee courage. The way 
you New Englanders met the hardships of the recent flood and 
the cheerfulness with which you remedied the damage is an inci- 
dent of that proverbial courage. Brave people love brave men. 
I think that the trait in our President that most appeals to my 
audience of today is the calm fortitude with which he has met 
every situation that has arisen since he tackled as tough a prob- 
lem as ever confronted a President of the United States. He was 
not flustered when the whole Nation acclaimed him. Nobody has 
ever seen him rattled because a certain element of our popula- 
tion, greedy for special favors, denounced him as an anarchist 
and Socialist, and a dictator, and prophesied that not welfare but 
disaster must result from what he has been doing. He has taken 
the hurdles as he came to them. Perhaps he has not been suc- 
cessful in every detail of his program. Nobody, not even a great 
President, can score a hundred percent in performance, but if he 
scores a hundred percent in intention and turns out to be right 
90 percent of the time, he has made his mark in history and in 
the gratitude of the people. 

Sift the criticisms that are being made by the so-called Liberty 
League and its collateral branches that are seeking to break down 
the Roosevelt policies and what do they amount to? Absurd 
generalities, such as that he is seeking to Bolshevize the Govern- 
ment, to destroy business, and other tommyrot of that sort. Un- 
doubtedly, it is very probable that in the distribution of emergency 
relief to the extent of billions of dollars some small soul got $4 
worth of groceries for nothing when he could have paid for them. 
Undoubtedly an occasional idler has not performed a full day’s 
work for his relief pay. What of it? Work had to be provided for 
men and women incapable of digging ditches or driving trucks, but 
just as subject to hunger and other suffering as the sturdiest 
among us. Work within their capacity had to be provided, and 
hence the stories of boondoggling that make up so large a part of 
thé literature and oratory of the administration’s enemies. What, 
I ask you, could be done with a manicure girl out of work, a music 
teacher without pay and without pupils, an artist with no market 
for his pictures, an actor or actress unemployed, and thousands of 
other individuals quite capable of supporting themselves in normal 
times but destitute of a market for their services in such times as 
we have been going through? They were given such work as they 
were accustomed to, and other unfortunates were served by them. 

But, as I say, what do these fly specks on the fair canvas on which 
a statesman has inscribed a wonderful recovery for a shaken people 
amount to anyway? 

The Nation itself knows what has been done. The Nation appre- 
ciates that the unceasing effort of its President has brought about 
these results, and next November you will find that the States of 
our Union will vote the reelection of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and that 
among these States will be your own Connecticut. 


WORK OF HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter written by Mr. John H. 
Fahey, Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
addressed to Mr. Henry P. Fletcher, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. The letter written by Mr. Fahey 
is a very complete, persuasive, and convincing reply to a 
statement made yesterday by Mr. Fletcher. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is evident that the statements in your press release relative to 
the work of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation are based upon 
information conveyed to you which is both incomplete and inac- 
curate. The result is a series of unfortunate implications which, 
in the interest of millions of our citizens, as well as thousands of 
financial institutions, call for correction. 

In criticizing the Federal Government for coming to the relief of 
urban home owners and saving more than a million families from 
the loss of their homes and eviction, your informant is apparently 
unaware that the first attempt to do this important work was 
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undertaken by the Seventy-second Congress with the approval of 
former President Hoover. The Federal home-loan bank bill, signed 
July 22, 1932, provided, with the President’s approval, for making 
direct loans to home owners to save their homes. The Federal 
home-loan banks authorized by this act were not organized, how- 
ever, until October 15, 1932, and proved wholly inadequate to meet 
the chaotic conditions which had developed in the urban mortgage 
field. 

The regulations made by the Bank Board to provide for these 
direct loans to home owners were s0 onerous they could not be 
taken advantage of. They allowed advances of but 30 percent of 
the then depression value of the property in most cases and but 
40 percent of that value if the loan could be paid in full in 8 
years. Forty-one thousand five hundred and eighty applications 
were filed for loans under the act. In the entire country but three 
loans, amounting to a total of but $9,000, were made, while the 
cost of handling the applications was $136,591, or over 15 times 
the amount of the loans actually made. Two of the three loans 
made were subsequently taken over by the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and but one is still outstanding. 

In the face of this failure foreclosures of mortgages against 
urban homes meanwhile reached record-breaking heights. They 
were mounting at the rate of 1,000 a day when President Roose- 
velt recommended the organization of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation to meet the emergency. The Corporation, under the 
terms of the Home Owners’ Loan Act, signed by the President on 
June 138, 1933, is administered by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, a bipartisan board consisting of three Democrats and two 
Republicans; and in the granting of, as well as the servicing of, 
loans there has been no discrimination between applicants on the 
basis of politics, race, or creed. The act was passed by the over- 
whelming votes of both the Senate and the House, including Re- 
pubiicans and Democrats. In the Senate the act was approved 
without record of a single dissenting vote. In the House the vote 
was 383 yeas and but 4 nays. But one dissenting Republican vote 
was recorded. 

Your statement says that “not even Comptroller General Mc- 
Carl, who supervises the expenditures of all regularly constituted 
agencies of the Federal Government, has access to these books, He 
cannot audit a single account.” This is not the fact. The work 
of the Corporation has been carried on within the letter and the 
spirit of the law. The Comptroller General has full access to all 
records and accounts of the Corporation. On its own initiative 
the Corporation enlisted the cooperation and advice of the Comp- 
troller General's office in setting up its forms and machinery for 
accounting, thus obtaining invaluable aid in providing for easier 
auditing of the books of account. The Office of the Comptroller 
General receives our regular statistical reports, is empowered to 
audit regularly the accounts of the Corporation, and is entirely 
familiar with our accounting records and procedure. The Corpora- 
tion submits monthly financial reports and frequent special re- 
ports to the Treasury Department and the Bureau of the Budget. 
It makes regular financial and statistical reports to the Emer- 
gency Council for the information of the President. An Executive 
order of August 5, 1935, provided for a review of all the Corpora- 
tion’s operations and control by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Your statement raises the question as to whether our loans have 
been made to deserving persons—to those clearly in danger of 
losing their homes. May I say, as to this, that the regular pro- 
cedure of the Corporation provided that the application of a mort- 
gagor should be supported by a statement of the mortgagee that 
he was unwilling to renew the loan and felt obliged to foreclose. 
Under the requirements of the Corporation, the loan file also had 
to contain evidence that the loan could not be refinanced else- 
where. The truth is that the thousands of savings banks, life- 
insurance companies, building and loan associations, commercial 
banks, and other institutions whose mortgages this Corporation 
took over feJt that as trustee institutions they could not under 
the conditions which existed continue to carry these loans. The 
fact that more than 800,000 of the applications filed have been 
rejected by the Corporation, while hundreds of thousands of addi- 
tional applications obviously ineligible were not even accepted, 
is conclusive evidence that the Corporation exercised every reason- 
able precaution to eliminate loans which were not eligible under 
the law. Not only were competent loan committees set up in every 
State to pass upon these applications, but in every important 
center special representatives of the Board from Washington par- 
ticipated in checking of the work of these committees, 

As your own statement indicates, it is obvious that private lend- 
ing institutions would not surrender to this Corporation mortgages 
which they consider prime loans and which they desired to carry. 
More than 1,000,000 home owners who have been benefited by the 
operations of this Corporation are today meeting their obligations 
on a basis fairly comparable to that of borrowers from private 
institutions because of the extraordinary improvement in the eco- 
nomic condition of the country and increased employment. Their 
ability to meet these payments is also influenced by the fact that 
under the terms of the Home Owners’ Loan Act their payments 
are spread out over a period of 15 years and at an interest rate of 
5 percent. This is the most liberal loan on urban homes ever 
made by any institution in the history of the country. 

Your press release further says that you view “the mortgage on 
the national wealth of the Nation as a ‘ball and chain’ on every 
family of the land” and that “these tax-exempt bonds attach to 
each American household a contingent debt that is variously esti- 
mated at figures from $180 to $400.” The fact is, first, that in 
refinancing these loans the Corporation obtained reductions on the 
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claims as filed amounting to over $200,000,000 and tha: while when 
the act was passed it was anticipated that the Goverjiment might 
suffer some loss through the enactment of this relief ;measure, the 
prospect is that no losses will ensue. s 

Might I also point out that if these loans had nat been made 
real-estate values would have continued to decline and the remain- 
ing mortgages in the portfolios of our lending instititions, repre- 
senting the savings of millions of our people, would fiave declined 
further in value with most serious consequences. May.‘I also remind 
you that the Corporation took hundreds of millions: of defaulted 
mortgages out of the closed banks of the country anc aided in the 
distribution of cash to some millions of depositors ‘who were in 
grave financial difficulties? ; 

You suggest that the Corporation misrepresents. the facts in 
reporting collections on its mortgages. You state that it reports 
payments of principal and interest “for the month of: January 1936 
as 90.1 percent of the total amount due” and later asimits that as 
“of February 29 that the total payments of principe! and interest 
received by the Corporation from its borrowers umounted to 
$246,735,297, or approximately 73.4 percent of the $335,669,010 total 
due.”" The report to which you refer for the month of January 
1936 was issued on February 26, 1936; it stated: “Total receipts of 
the Corporation from its borrowers amount to $18,082,000, which is 
90.1 percent of the total sum maturing in January or principal and 
interest accounts and exceeds by nearly $900,000 the largest amount 
collected by the Corporation on its loans in any previous month.” 

You will observe that this statement refers only t) the amount 
of cash received within that particular month c:impared with 
the amount which matured for the month. The s#me statement 
made it quite clear that the above quotation did not refer to all 
collections, for it was further explained that “total: principal and 
interest payments due the H. O. L. C. from the tire it was cre- 
ated in June 1933 to January 31, 1936, aggregats $315,244,011, 
on which approximately 73 percent has been paid, indicating 
marked improvement over total cumulative receijtts from bor- 
rowers as of December 31, 1935, when 68 percent o? all principal 
and interest due, since the Corporation’s establishment, had been 
paid.” Certainly these are clear statements, referrtng first to a 
single month and then to the entire period of opeZations, which 
should not have been misunderstood by your infor,:ant. We re- 
port regularly each month the receipts for the preceeding month 
as turned over to the United States Treasury in cas, and also the 
cumulative receipts from the beginning of collectior;s to the date 
reported. These figures are made public immediat ly. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was created at a time 
of great financial distress under the leadership of%a Democratic 
President, but with the overwhelming approval of both Repub- 
licans and Democrats. It has dealt with a probl@m absolutely 
new to any Federal institution, but it is gratifying ¥o report that 
with the hearty cooperation and support of the mAjority of our 
citizens the Federal Government has turned in*o order and 
security what threatened to be disastrous confusfon and inse- 
curity not only for individual home owners in di¥tress but for 
a host of other citizens the safety of whose savirg:s was bound 
up in mortgage investments through many thousands of our 
financial institutions. ¢ 


NATIONAL FLOOD CONTROL 


The Senate resumed consideration of the billf(H. R. 8455) 
authorizing the construction of certain public wérks on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other pul.poses. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in preparing’ the omnibus 
flood-control bill for presentation to the Senéie, the com- 
mittee undertook to define a policy and ae a declara- 
tion of policy with regard to the control of destf#uctive floods 
upon the rivers of the United States. I shall*refer to this 
again in a moment, but before doing so I invité attention to 
the fact that in the projects which are recomme?ided for con- 
sideration by the Senate not one is included waich has not 
received the full endorsement of the Board olf Army Engi- 
neers. Every project enumerated in the bill kas been sur- 
veyed and given full approval. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President—— 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator f1»m New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. Does it include all the projec§$; which have 
been approved by the Board of Engineers of jihe War De- 
partment? 

Mr. COPELAND. It does not include all sfrojects which 
have been surveyed by the Board of Engineers! and excludes 
a good many projects where power and othe; benefits are 
involved, but which for flood control alone ave not been 
considered meritorious. ¢ 

Mr. LOGAN. The city of Catlettsburg, in {ny State, has 
been very seriously affected by the banks of tle river falling 
in. The district board of Army Engineers hive just com- 
pleted their report which has been sent to headquarters and 
is probably now in the office of the Board of Engineers. It 
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recommends, I am informed, $78,000 to do the necessary work 
on the banks of the river there to prevent further falling in. 

May I ask the Senator if it is possible to have included in 
the bill a projéct in the situation in which this one now is, 
so that it may go to conference? Of course, if it were not 
approved by the Budget Director and the Board of Engi- 
neers it would have to go out. This project has been recom- 
mended and the necessity for it is very pressing. 

Mr. COPELAND. I said the other day in the Senate that 
when I got through with this bill I would not have a friend 
left on the floor, and if I have to lose some friends I do not 
want to lose the friendship of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Logan]. However, the fact is we have stood against in- 
clusion in the bill of any project which has not received the 
full approval of the Board of Army Engineers. 

There are many projects which have received the approval 
of district boards, which are on the way to complete ap- 
proval, but which have not as yet been passed upon by the 
board. I am sorry to say to the Senator from Kentucky, 
and I know he will realize I am sincere in saying I am sorry, 
that as chairman of the committee I could not consent to 
the inclusion of the project to which he refers, even though 
it may be meritorious, unless it has received the favorable 
consideration and approval of the Board of Army Engineers. 

I may say to the Senator that if at some time before the 
session ends the project is passed upon favorably by the Board 
of Army Engineers I shall be glad to join the Senator in an 
effort to have legislation enacted to cover it. If perchance it 
does not receive such approval before the end of the session, 
then as soon as it is ready I shall be glad to help him, but I 
must say for the committee that we cannot accept it at this 
time. 

Mr. LOGAN. Catlettsburg is a city of 5,000 or 6,000 people. 
In the recent flood about 75 acres of land, and perhaps some 
houses, fell into the river. One more flood would perhaps 
take a good part of the city. I know the humanitarian philos- 
ophy of the Senator from New York. I had been hopeful that 
we could get some provision in this particular bill. ‘chen if 
the Board of Engineers do not approve the project it can 
go out in conference. That is the only thing I have in mind. 
I am sure it will be approved by the Board of Army Engi- 
neers, as it has been recommended for immediate considera- 
tion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to say to the Senator from New 
York in confirmation of what my colleague has said that the 
situation at Catlettsburg is peculiar. Due to a very sharp 
bend in the river, the flood waters coming down and beating 
against one bank have washed away the land, and the situ- 
ation is such that about one more flood will cut through 
and destroy an enormous amount of property. That might 
happen between now and the next session of Congress. 

As my colleague has said, the project has been approved 
by all except the Board of Army Engineers in Washington, 
and it may now be before them. If the Board of Army Engi- 
neers should give its approval to the project before the bill 
shall have been completed, would the Senator from New 
York then oppose including the project in the bill? 

fr. COPELAND. I may say to my friends the Senators 
from Kentucky that it has been my disagreeable duty to 
object to the inclusion of a project urged upon us by our 
leader, the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], 
for Faulkner County, Ark. I have no doubt at all that it 
would be desirable to give protection to that particular terri- 
tory, but the project does not receive the support cf the 
Board of Engineers, and they give good reasons for their 
conclusion, 

In the same way the project covering the Big Sandy River 
in Kentucky has not as yet been passed upon, and I beg 
Senators not to urge us to ruin the bill by the inclusion in it 
of projects which are not fully approved. Let us for once 
have just one bill where we can stand on the platform next 
fall, if we stand on a platform, and say, “There is no pork in 
this bil. There is nothing in this bill which has not gone 
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through the regular procedure. There is nothing in this 
measure which has not been passed upon by the experts who 
have been working since the foundation of cur Government to 
protect our country—the Board of Army Engineers.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the Senator’s attitude and 
am certainly not one who would ruin the bill in the manner 
suggested. I favor the bill and desire to see it enacted into 
law. The question I propounded was, If the Board of Army 
Engineers’ report can be obtained before consideration of the 
bill shall have been concluded, so the report would be official, 
would there then be any reason for objecting to the inclusion 
of the project? 

Mr. COPELAND. What does the Senator mean by “con- 
cluded”? Does he mean if the report comes in tomorrow or 
next day? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know how long consideration of 
the bill may take, but if the report should come in before 
the bill is finally voted on, would the Senator then object to 
the inclusion of the project? 

Mr. COPELAND. Before this bill is finally voted on? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly if the report should come in 
with full approval of the project before the bill is finally 
voted on, I should be glad to have the project included. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator. I do not know 
whether that is probable, but I think it is entirely possible. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Does the Senator from 
New York yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I ypield. 

Mr. NEELY. One might infer from a statement made 
by the Senator from New York a moment ago that he 
thinks the proposal to protect West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky against the flood tides of the Big Sandy River deserves 
to be dishonorably designated as “pork.” Let me assure the 
able Senator that the project to which the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky refers is worthy in every re- 
spect, and that the people of West Virginia and Kentucky 
who live near the mouth of the Big Sandy are unquestion- 
ably entitled to the protection which the amendment, if 
adopted, will require the Government to provide them. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was giving the category of the charges 
which might be made, but I certainly did not apply the 
term “pork” to this particular item. 

Mr. President, each Senator will find on his desk a num- 
ber of committee amendments. In beginning the study of 
the bill I ask Senators to take committee amendment num- 
bered 1, which they will find on their desks, instead of the 
bill itself. 

The declaration of policy is found on page 54 of the bill. 
Since the bill was prepared and reported to the Senate there 
have been conferences between the White House and Sena- 
tors. The fact has been brought home to those of us who 
were working on the bill that it is very desirable that not 
alone should surveys be made of the rivers but also of the 
watersheds, with a view to the ultimate control and preven- 
tion of soil erosion and for the preservation of the forests. 

I should like to perfect the declaration of policy as set 
forth on page 54 of the bill by including, in line 12, after 
the word “waterways”, by inserting the words “including 
watersheds thereof”, and in line 15, after the word “tribu- 


taries”, by inserting the words “including watersheds 
thereof.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 


The Curer CLERK. On page 54, in the committee amend- 
ment, in line 12, after the word “waterways”, it is proposed 
to insert the words “including watersheds thereof”, and in 
line 15, after the word “tributaries”, to insert the words 
“including watersheds thereof”, so as to make the section 
read: 

Section 1. It is hereby recognized that destructive floods upon 
the rivers of the United States, upsetting orderly processes and 
causing loss of life and property, including the erosion of lands, 
and impairing and obstructing navigation, highways, railroads, 
and other channels of commerce between the States, constitute 
@ menace to national welfare; that it is the sense of Congress 
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that flood control on navigable waters or their tributaries is a 
proper activity of the Federal Government in cooperation with 
States, their political subdivisions, and localities thereof; that 
investigations and improvements of rivers and other waterways, 
including watersheds thereof, for flood-control purposes are in 
the interest of the general welfare; that the Federal Government 
should improve or participate in the improvement of navigable 
waters or their tributaries, including watersheds thereof, for 
flood-control purposes if the benefits to whomsoever they may 
accrue are in excess of the estimated costs, and if the lives and 
social security of people are otherwise adversely affected. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. On page 54, section 2, line 24, after the 
word “Engineers”, I move to insert “and Federal investiga- 
tions of watersheds and measures for run-off and water- 
flow retardation and soil erosion prevention on watersheds 
shall be under the jurisdiction of and shall be prosecuted 
By the Department of Agriculture under the direction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and supervision of the Chief 
of the Soil Conservation Service; in line 25, after the word 
“in”, I move to strike out “his” and insert “their”; and on 
page 55, line 1, after the words “Chief of Engineers”, I 
move to insert “and the Secretary of Agriculture”, so as 
to make the section read: 

Src. 2. That hereafter Federal investigations and improvements 
of rivers and other waterways for flood control and other purposes 
shall be under the jurisdiction of and shall be prosecuted by the 
War Department under the direction of the Secretary of War and 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers, and Federal investigations 
of watersheds and measures for run-off and water flow retardation 
and soil-erosion prevention on watersheds shall be under the juris- 
diction of and shall be prosecuted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture and super- 
vision of the Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, except as 
otherwise specifically provided by act of Congress; and that in 
their reports upon examinations and surveys the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Secretary of Agriculture shall be guided as to 
flood-control measures by the principles set forth in section 1 in 
the determination of the Federal interests involved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, section 3 is a contro- 
versial section, and I ask that we pass that over for the 
moment, until those who are interested in the changes may 
have time to appear. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, sec- 
tion 3 will be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senate will now 
consider committee amendment no. 2, it relates to page 57 
of the bill, the Flood Control Act of 1936. The new language 
is underlined in the committee amendment as Senators will 
find it on their desks. Committee amendment no. 2 will 
read, when perfected, if it is perfected: 

On page 57, beginning with line 17, strike out all down to and 
including line 3 on page 58 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 
“Sec. 5. That pursuant to the policy outlined in sections 1 and 
8, the following works of improvement, for the benefit of naviga- 
tion and the control of destructive flood waters and other pur- 
poses, are hereby adopted and authorized to be prosecuted, in 
order of their emergency”— 


And this is the new material— 
as may be designated by the President— 


In short, that the priority of the works to be undertaken 
in the next fiscal year shall be as may be designated by the 
President. The remainder of the section is— 
under the direction of the Secretary of War and supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers in accordance with the plans in the respective 
reports and records hereinafter designated: Provided, That pen- 
stocks or other similar facilities adapted to possible future use in 
the development of adequate electric power may be installed in 
any dam herein authorized when approved by the Secretary of War 
upon the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Why is the authority to establish 
priorities taken away from the Board of Rivers and Harbors 
Engineers, where it has always been, traditionally and his- 
torically, and placed in the hands of the President? What 
can be said by way of justification for the substitution in 
respect to this purely technical, engineering expert problem? 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky referred to the fact that I am soft-hearted. Somebody 
has to be soft-hearted enough to determine which ones of 
these projects are most meritorious, which are most pressing, 
which have the greatest human interest. Somebody has to 
make the decision. I do not think this provision is different 
from that of the present law, because, according to the prac- 
tice in the past, the Army Engineers have proceeded, under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, to establish priorities. 
The Secretary of War is a member of the President’s Cabinet, 
and I assume that if the President had in his mind any 
priority he would feel free to say so to the Secretary of War; 
so I do not think there will be any practical difference 
whether this language is or is not adopted. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The policy of the Government in its whole 
development of rivers and harbors, which is very closely 
analogous to the subject of flood control, has been to put the 
determination of the technical details and the technical 
priorities in the hands of the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army, subject, of course, to the action of Con- 
gress in enacting legislation, and to the action of the Presi- 
dent in signing it. 

This amendment, as I see it, is designed to change that 
salutary process. There are today in existence a number of 
different agencies, some of them technical and some of them 
nontechnical, some of them responsible to Congress and some 
of them not responsible to Congress, which are making rec- 
ommendations on various schemes and various plans for 
handling the natural resources of the United States, and 
protecting the citizens of the United States against such 
plagues as floods. 

The theory on which the Committee on Commerce started 
to draft this bill, as I think the chairman of the committee 
will agree, was to put the technical questions of priority in 
the hands of the body constituted by law with adequate tech- 
nical knowledge and experience to advise Congress about 
these matters. It seems to me this provision is a complete 
change of that policy. 

So far as the Corps of Engineers of the Army are con- 
cerned, I do not think anyone has ever questioned their tech- 
nical competence, their honesty, or their general efficiency. 
I myself have very viclentiy disagreed at times with the rec- 
ommendations of the Army Engineers, notably their recom- 
mendations as to the St. Lawrence waterway; but so far as 
supplying technical knowledge is concerned and so far as 
opinions on emergency matters are concerned I think there 
is no one in the United States comparable to the Army 
Engineers. , 

As I see the amendment, it simply amounts to divorcing 
the Army Engineers from their present legal responsibility to 
make to Congress recommendations on priorities and emer- 
gency matters and on the feasibility of various projects, and 
putting it in the hands of some commission or several com- 
missions which may be now in existence under general provi- 
sions of law, or under general authority granted to the 
President in emergency acts making appropriations, or other- 
wise. Some of these organizations are voluntary ones. The 
amendment divorces the Army Engineers from a function 
which they now perform for Congress and the President, and 
which I believe to be a very important function. 

From my own standpoint, I have no hesitation in saying 
that if this amendment should be adopted, instead of the bill 
accomplishing the purposes which we hope it will accomplish, 
I have no doubt that the $50,000,000 which is the subject of a 
limitation in a later section of the so-called Hayden amend- 
ment will be almost exclusively devoted to the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and that the other portions of the 
country, some of which are visited with two or three floods a 
year, will, in the order of urgency and emergency, be subor- 
dinated to the sections which recently suffered an unprece- 
dented flood, and in which, as one witness testified before the 
Commerce Committee, it was possible to dramatize the flood 
situation. 
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Therefore, so far as I am concerned, I am opposed to the 
amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I entertain for the Army 
Engineers the same admiration expressed by the Senator 
from Missouri. I think they have a magnificent, an unex- 
celled, and perhaps an unparalleled record of service to the 
Federal Government. When, however, we come to consider 
this bill, it is to be borne in mind that the Chief of Army 
Engineers has been consulted with reference to every project. 
As stated by the chairman of the committee, not a single 
project is incorporated in the bill that has not received the 
approval of the Army engineers. Therefore the bill under- 
takes to authorize the projects which have been expressly 
recommended by the Army Engineers; but the bill is some- 
thing more than that. 

After we have had the benefit of the advice and recom- 
mendations of the Army Engineers, the bill also undertakes 
to provide for emergency projects. Someone should have 
authority to determine the order of priority in the selection 
of projects which have already been recommended by the 
Army Engineers and to determine which ones of those proj- 
ects shall first go forward. 

It seems to me that it would be proper to leave to the 
President of the United States the question of the determina- 
tion of emergencies; and when we do so we do not divorce 
the Army Engineers from their historic relation toward navi- 
gable waters. On the contrary, the bill follows the recom- 
mendations of the Army Engineers; but it is more than a 
flood-control-project bill. It is an emergency bill, considered 
in a period of emergency; and the determination of emer- 
gency is a power that is properly lodged with the President, 
perhaps more so than with the Army Engineers. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me for the purpose of offering an amendment 
to the committee amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I move that the committee amendment be 
amended by striking out in lines 8 and 9 of the committee 
print the words “as may be designated by the President”, 
whick will leave the amendment to read: 

That pursuant to the policy outlined in sections 1 and 3, the 
following works of improvement, for the benefit of navigation and 
the control of destructive flood waters and other purposes, are 
hereby adopted and authorized to be prosecuted, in order of their 
emergency, under the direction of the Secretary of War and super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers in accordance with the plans in 
the respective reports and records hereinafter designated— 

And so forth. Mr. President, the effect of the amendment 
would simply be to leave the primary authority in the body, 
which, as I said a moment ago, is now constituted by law for 
the purpose of advising Congress about these matters, namely, 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. 

I do not delude myself, and never have deluded myself, on 
the proposition that the President of the United States, if ‘jhe 
so desires, may always be able to obtain from the War 
Department or from any other Department of the Govern- 
ment any report which he may wish. That was the reason 
that I was never willing to accept fully the figures of the en- 
gineers on the St. Lawrence proposition. The only effect of 
my amendment would be to leave the primary responsibility 
where it now rests, in the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army, to create a presumption, so to speak, in favor 
of their recommendation. This is the technical arm of the 
United States Government so far as these matters are 
concerned. 

It should be remembered that the bill before us is in the 
form of an organic act, for the first time in our history 
defining the policy as to flood control on anything else ex- 
cept the Mississippi River, the Sacramento River, and a lake 
down in Florida. It is proposed to put into this organic 


measure machinery exactly comparable to that which for 
many years has been very happily and very successfully re- 
posed in the Corps of Army Engineers under the River and 
Harbor Act. 

I cannot for the life of me understand any argument 
which has been advanced in behalf of the principle of 
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transferring this authority as a primary proposition from 
the Corps of Army Engineers. No one can question that 
the placing of this authority in the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers has worked most successfully and most economically 
for the Government in the case of rivers and harbors. No- 
body has yet stood on this floor or anywhere else publicly 
and questioned the efficiency of the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers. Yet this proposal is brought in for the purpose o? 
sidetracking the recommendations of the Corps of Army 
Engineers and putting the authority into the hands of somes 
sort of a commission or board, nobody knows how consti- 
tuted or of whom composed. I cannot see any argument 
for any such measure. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I completely concur 
in the statement made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CuarK]. When we got away from the old “pork barrel” 
method of making river and harbor appropriations, the 
very essence of the lump-sum appropriation was the com- 
mitment to the Board of Rivers and Harbors Engineers of the 
determination of priorities and allocations, because under 
the new procedure the necessity for an independent, non- 
political, unprejudiced decision as to priorities is the primary 
essential of the entire system. That system has demon- 
Strated its vitality and its virtue year after year after year, 
and no one ever heard a suspicion or a remote challenge 
against the type of decision made by the Board of Army En- 
gineers in respect to priorities. 

It is now proposed to transfer the power to determine 
priorities from an expert arm of the Government to a po- 
litical arm of the Government, which would be a direct step 
back in the direction of “pork barrel” legislation in connec- 
tion with appropriations of this character. 

I most emphatically support the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I am for the amendment 
as originally reported by the committee, and I am sorry I 
cannot agree with the position taken by the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CtarK]. I am for the committee amend- 
ment on account of the historic record of the Corps of Army 
Engineers, and at the outset I want to bear witness to the 
honesty and integrity of the Engineer Corps. Two hundred 
and eighteen years ago the construction of levees to take 
care of flood waters after the waters reached the streams 
was inaugurated. Never from that time until last year did 
the Corps of Army Engineers ever try to provide a means 
of taking care of the flood waters before they got into the 
streams, and during that time 50,000,000 acres of our best 
soil have been washed into the Gulf of Mexico, and 50,000,- 
000 acres of soil are well on the way out. Therefore I 
think it is time that we have someone else to sit in and 
help the Engineer Corps in this work. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Senator undoubtedly 
knows that for years the Army Engineers have been advocat- 
ing a system of reservoirs on the headwaters of the various 
streams tributary to the main stream of the Mississippi for 
the purpose of preventing floods. The Senator undoubtedly 
is familiar with the fact that in the recent disastrous and 
unprecedented flood, particularly with regard to the Con- 
necticut River, the reservoirs which had been constructed in 
the last few years up toward the heads of the tributary 
streams flowing into the Connecticut River, according to all 
accounts, tremendously minimized and cut down to a smail 
percentage the damages which would have occurred without 
the works recommended by the Army Engineers. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I am sorry I cannot agree with the Sena- 
tor from Missouri in his statement of the historic facts. 

Mr. CLARK. The works are in existence, are they not? 

Mr. GUFFEY. Where are they? What public works, what 
dams relating to flood control, built by the Army Engineers, 
are in existence? 

Mr. CLARK. There are a good many works toward the 
headwaters of the rivers. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Will the Senator name some? 

Mr. CLARK. I am not familiar with the names or the 
locations. Universally the testimony before the Committee 
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on Commerce, as far as I can recall—and if I am in error 
I should be glad to have the Senator point out my mistake— 
has been to the effect that the reservoirs built under the 
supervision of the Army Engineers, particularly in the Con- 
necticut Valley, tremendously minimized the damages due to 
the last disastrous flood. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I agree that they minimize the floods, but 
all the surveys which have been made, all the surveys in 
western Pennsylvania and of the waters of the Ohio River, 
have been made on the request of Congress, and not at the 
instance of anybody else. We spent over $100,000 in having 
the surveys made. My point is that the Army Engineers 
never yet have advocated a policy or done anything to for- 
mulate a policy of flood control or of taking care of the flood 
waters before they reach the rivers, and I think it is time 
that soil erosion and reforestation should be taken into con- 
sideration in connection with formulating a policy of flood 
control. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, no sane man, I assume, 
minimizes the importance of the subject of soil erosion and 
deforestation, and the other intimately connected problems, 
and their effect on the flood-control problem. It is only fair 
to say that, so far as the last disastrous flood, an unprece- 
dented fiood, which is relied on to dramatize the pending bill 
as an emergency measure, is concerned, the testimony before 
the Committee on Commerce was to the effect that no 
amount of soil-erosion protection or oi protection against 
deforestation would have served to prevent that particular 
flood, because the condition of the ground was such—the 
ground had been frozen to such an unprecedented depth— 
that there was no chance for the water to permeate the 
ground, and therefore it necessarily had to run off. 

In response to what the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said, I desire to emphasize the fact that the Corps of Army 
Engineers has for many years urged a comprehensive scheme 
of a combination of reservoirs and levees as a protection 
against floods. To be sure, when it comes to the question 
of the lower Mississippi River, the main stem of that river 
and the main stems of certain other rivers in the United 
States, when a flood starts it is too late to do anything by 
reservoir control, and it is absolutely necessary to establish 
either levees or floodways, such as were provided for in the 
last Flood Control Act. But in defense of the Corps of 
Army Engineers, let me say that their responsible heads for 
years have advocated reservoirs adjacent to the headwaters 
of the tributary streams and of the main streams for the 
purpose of diminishing as far as possible the volume of 
water which at any particular time comes into the channel 
of the main stream. They have also recognized, and prop- 
erly recognized, that when the water had actually come into 
the channel of the main stream, it would be necessary to 
have levees or floodways or other protection. 

I believe it is not fair to say simply because the question of 
soil erosion, the question of deforestation, and other questions 
may properly enter into the general consideration of the sub- 
ject of flood control, that in an emergency matter of this 
sort—and the only justification for the passage of the bill at 
this time is that it deals with an emergency matter—the de- 
termination of priorities and the determination of degrees of 
emergency should be removed from the technical arm of the 
Government constituted particularly for the purpose of pass- 
ing on those matters and be put into the hands of some 
unknown agency, of whose composition no one in this body at 
this moment has any knowledge. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I share the view of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLarK] in opposition to 
the committee smendment. I desire to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] where he would at present go to 
obtain information if he did not go to the Board of Army 
Engineers? What is the avenue of access upon which he can 
predicate an opinion, unless it be the data from the Board of 
Army Engineers, obtained after a careful survey? If that be 
the case, why transfer the power to the President? 

The truth of the matter is that one of the great mistakes, 
which, in my judgment, history will record in matters of gov- 
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ernment, is the transfer of too many powers to the President. 
It is not humanly possible for him or anyone who may follow 
him to exercise the responsibilities which have been imposed 
upon him. It is not fair to the President, and I doubt, if he 
were consulted, that he would agree with this committee 
amendment. 

There is only one agency of government which has the 
ability, the experience, and the facilities to determine emer- 
gency in matters of this kind, and that is the Board of Army 
Engineers. I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania, who is 
responsible for the amendment, if he will answer the simple 
question, What is the purpose of transferring this responsi- 
bility to the President, when he does not know a thing in the 
world about a flood-control situation, or of the rivers which 
probably ought to be harnessed so that they will not destroy 
life and property? I pose that question to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GUFFEY. As a result of the work done by the Soil 
Conservation Service and the Reforestation Service, they 
have available records and data which apparently the Board 
of Army Engineers does not use. I shall consult those two 
Services. I find their report on the Mississippi Valley re- 
forestation and conservation is the best report I have ever 
seen published by any branch of the Federal Government. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is a new agency re- 
cently created by an Executive order, based probably upon 
a statute of Congress, and that agency does not have any- 
thing of a substantial nature in its possession. In any 
event, whatever views it may have, it must obtain the infor- 
mation on which to base them from the Army Engineers. 

I wish to say to the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that, in my judgment, he is doing his party and the 
leader of his party an injustice by imposing upon him a re- 
sponsibility which he cannot carry, which he should not 
share, and which, in my opinion, he does not want. I think 
it would be a great error in a maiter of this kind, after the 
careful consideration that has been given to flood control by 
the Army Engineers, to attempt through the President or any 
board to say what are the streams which should be first 
controlled and harnessed. That is a matter which must be 
determined after the most careful consideration of facts, 
inspection, and study; and there is only one agency prepared 
to do that. 

Consider the great work, Mr. President, which the Board 
of Army Engineers has done with respect to the improvement 
of our rivers and harbors. Has the President ever desired 
that responsibility? Has the Congress ever decided that it 
should thrust on the Executive the responsibility to deter- 
mine how the money should be expended, and what harbors 
and what rivers should first be improved? It is not evena 
delightful thought or pleasant dream. I say to the Senator 
proposing this amendment that if it shall be agreed to it will, 
in my judgment, result in a maladministration of the purpose 
of the act; it will be unjust to the President, and therefore 
it should not be considered favorably by this body. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I am perhaps in a measure 
responsible for the suggestion contained in the amendment, 
and it was made in consideration of the fact that flood-con- 
trol projects from now on are to be examined by two de- 
partments of the Government. The watersheds above the 
dams to be built are to be examined and reported upon by 
the Department of Agriculture. Everyone knows that the 
Department of Agriculture is best equipped with bureaus 
which can furnish the Congress with proper and adequate 
information in respect to the prevention by various methods 
and means of floods upon the watersheds. 

There is in the Department of Agriculture the Soil Con- 
servation Service that can go anywhere, to any part of a 
watershed, and make an examination. Its activities are not 
confined merely to Federal lands or other reserves. The 
preliminary studies undoubtedly should be made by the Soil 
Conservation Service, but if it shall be determined that upon 
a given watershed reforestation is the proper method to 
prevent floods, the Forest Service would naturally be called 
upon to give advice and actually to attend to the planting 
of trees or other vegetative cover. 
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In connection with any structures where lake levels are 
disturbed or where reservoirs are to be built the wildlife in 
the area must be considered. There is in the Department 
of Agriculture the Biological Survey which can be consulted 
with respect to the effect upon wildlife by reason of the 
changes that are to be made in the watershed. The same 
thing is true of other bureaus of that great Department in 
respect to different matters in the drainage area above any 
dam to be built in any stream. 

Every Senator, I am sure, will agree that if it is found 
impossible to retain the rainfall on the watersheds by re- 
forestation, by the planting of grasses, or by any other 
method which the Soil Conservation Service or the Forest 
Service can devise, and that in order to protect life and 
property lower down it is ultimately necessary to build dams, 
then the proper authority to build such structures for flood 
control is the Corps of Engineers in the War Department. 

So this bill, if it shall pass in the form in which I think 
it ought to be enacted, will properly divide those two func- 
tions. The Secretary of Agriculture will report to Congress 
upon what shall be done upon the watersheds of streams to 
retain the rainfall, and the Secretary of War, using the 
Board of Army Engineers as the source of his information, 
will report to Congress as to what should be done with re- 
spect to the construction of dams or levees or floodways or 
whatever is necessary to remove the menace of destructive 
floods. 

I now desire to lay down the premise which I think makes 
it sound for the pending legislation to require the President 
finally to pass upon the question of what work shall be done 
and in what order. Two departments of the Government 
make their reports. The reports come in separately and 
may not give to Congress a proper, coordinated view of the 
problem. The Chief Executive is head of all the depart- 
ments. He is the Commander in Chief of the Army. He 
appoints the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture is responsible to him. If a great project is to be 
undertaken to control the floods in an extensive watershed, 
is it anything but reasonable to say that these two depart- 
ments, having studied the problem and having arrived at their 
independent conclusions, should not both of them submit 
the entire matter to the President and let him transmit the 
information to Congress with such further suggestions as 
he may deem it proper to make? 

Title II of the bill provides for the creation of a National 
Resources Board, which is to be a general staff for the study 
of all the problems relating to the wisest and best use of our 
national resources. That board would act as advisers to the 
President in cases of this kind. 

The provisions of title IT have been very carefully drawn. 
The National Resources Board will not actually undertake 
any work and should not, any more than would the General 
Staff of the Army, send out one of its officers to take com- 
mand of a regiment in an action. If the bill shall become 
law, the President will have advisers to whom he may refer 
recommendations relating to flood control that come up from 
the Departments of War and Agriculture to see how they 
fit into a broad policy of developing and conserving our 
natural resources. 

That being the case, and flood control being no longer 
something to be cared for by just one department, and in 
just one way, it seems to me perfectly proper for the bill to 
provide that the President shall have something to say about 
the recommendations to Congress as to what shall be done 
and when it shall be done. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that it seems to me his observations are not perti- 
nent to the immediate amendment pending? I cordially 
agree with him that it has been wise to add this enlarged 
consideration in connection with the determination of what 
the technical answer ought to be for the flood challenge 
when it is once identified. I agree also that if recommenda- 
tions are to be transmitted to Congress, and that is what the 
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Senator is constantly referring to, necessarily they must 
head up somewhere before they come to Congress when they 
are coming from two separate sources. However, I call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that the amendment relates 
solely to the question of who is to determine the priority of 
the emergency. It has not anything to do with the determi- 
nation of what the answer is to be. It has solely to do with 
the question of who is to say that $50,000,000 shall be spent 
this year in actual work upon $300,000,000 or $400,000.000 
worth of authorizations. The Senator from Missouri and 
myself are asserting that that has nothing whatever to do 
with the argument which the Senator has been presenting, 
and relates solely to an independent, unprejudiced expert de- 
cision as to relative emergency in respect to the flood situa- 


tion itself. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Let us see if there is any greater difference 
than that between tweedledum and tweedledee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think there is a tremendous differ- 
ence. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Very well. This bill carries authorizations, 
if I remember correctly, for some $315,000,000 worth of work 
to be done; projects totaling that sum are authorized to be 
constructed by this bill. Nobody proposes that the entire 
$315,000,000 shall be appropriated by the Congress at this 
session or any other one session. So the total must be 
broken down; and the proposal is to appropriate money for 
$50,000,000 of the authorizations in 1 year. How in any 
normal situation does Congress operate where a broad au- 
thorization has been provided and we intend to appropriate 
only a part of it? The President exercises his discretion by 
sending up Budget estimates for the part of the work he 
thinks should be done out of the total authorization. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator mean to say that 
under the existing procedure in the designation of river and 
harbor projects the Board of Rivers and Harbors Engineers 
do not determine the priority? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I say that there will be no money appro- 
priated by Congress under the authorizations contained in 
this bill except for projects that come to the Congress in 
the form of a Budget estimate. That is certain. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Well, the Budget estimate is not 
conclusive as to projects included within it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That may be true. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Who makes the determination? Is 
it not the Board of Rivers and Harbors Engineers? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Corps of Engineers will submit to the 
Budget certain estimates as they will submit recommenda- 
tions to the President, in the event that this bill becomes 
a law. It is just as broad as it is long, and it does not make 
a particle of difference which way the Army Engineers go 
about it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator is indifferent, why 
change the procedure? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I say that, after all, the President of the 
United States, being responsible for his Budget, will transmit 
to Congress estimates for $50,000,000 out of the authorization 
of some $315,000,000, and Congress will have to pass upon the 
Budget estimates which the President submits. If Congress is 
to establish the principle that hereafter the President shall 
be consulted about flood-control projects, why object to put- 
ting that same principle into effect now? Why take away 
from the President the power to make any decision whatso- 
ever as to what ought to be done under an act of Congress of 
this character which he helps to make a law by his final 
approval? 

it seems to me that there is no material difference as to 
method of approach, whether the Congress shall say that the 
President shall designate the projects formally in one kind of 
report or whether he shall make his designations through his 
Budget estimate. The whole question is, Is it right and 
proper for the President of the United States, being responsi- 
ble for his Budget, to have anything to say about a flood- 
control project? 
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It is provided in the bill elsewhere that more than one 
department is to pass upon these projects, and the Senator 
agrees with me that, in that situation, the recommendation 
should be headed up by the President. I do not believe that 
we are putting any burden upon the President of the United 
States that he does not want, nor do I think that Congress is 
conferring upon him any authority that he should not have. 
It is his responsibility, as the guardian of the finances of the 
United States, to see that proper estimates are submitted to 
Congress which will accomplish adequate and substantial 
results. How can the President carry out that responsibility 
if it is provided by law that somebody may come around by 
the back door and select projects that the President knows 
nothing about, and that if he sends up a Budget estimate the 
Congress shall not pay any attention to it? That would not 
be a consistent policy. If we are going to adopt in this bill 
the proposal that the President of the United States shall 
obtain information from two departments and from any 
other source he deems desirable with respect to flood control, 
in order that the problem may be considered in its relation 
to all of our natural resources, why hesitate now to give that 
discretion to the President? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from Michigan states that 
this amendment will convert this bill from a regular flood- 
control bill into a “pork barrel” bill because the President 
will have authority to select the order of precedence in 


which the projects shall be executed. The Senator con- | 


tends that this order of precedence should be determined by 
the Board of Rivers and Harbors Engineers. 

Let me call the attention of the Senator from Arizona 
to a provision in the bill. In the first place, there is not 
a single project that has not already received the sanction 
of the Army Engineers. How, then, under the theory of the 
Senator from Michigan, can it be said to be a “pork barrel” 
bill, or how can it be converted into a “pork barrel’ bill 
when every single project in the bill has already received 
the sanction of the Army Engineers? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I will say that is what I thought was the great strength of 
the report made by the Senator from New York. As chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce, the Senator from New 
York insisted and the Committee on Commerce insisted that 
no project be included in this bill that had not been thor- 
oughly investigated and approved by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think that was a wise conclusion. 
Then, the execution of the projects is still left to the Secre- 
tary of War and the Army engineers. They are not di- 
vorced from this flood-control work in any sense. 

Mr. HAYDEN. And should not be. 

Mr. OVERTON. They have come before the committee 
and, in effect, perfected the bill; and when it shall become 
enacted into law, they are going to execute the projects. The 
only question to be determined by this amendment is in this 
period of emergency, when we can devote only a certain por- 
tion of the contemplated appropriation to carry out all these 
projects, is it not wise and proper that someone in authority 
should be selected—to do what? Not to select the projects 
that go into the bill, not to execute them, but to determine 
the order in which they shall be constructed. That is all 
this amendment means. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It seems to me that it is but the part of 
common sense that what the Senator from Louisiana has 
suggested should be carried out. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest that the 
bill includes something more than river and harbor improve- 
ments? It involves another question, namely, flood control, 
which has relation to erosion, conservation, and other matters 
which the Senator has not mentioned. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Those are important factors which the 
Senate should consider. 

This is the first time in the history of any Congress that 
legislation has been proposed to control floods on nonnaviga- 
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ble streams; this is the first time that there has been a dis- 
tinct legislative recognition that the Federal Government has 
an obligation to perform in saving lives and property where 
commerce is not the essential element. In other words, Con- 
gress takes into consideration not only great streams which 
near their mouths are navigable but also consider their trib- 
utaries, because of a sound realization that the watersheds 
above are actually the source of the floods that do the damage 
farther down. 

Having recognized a new principle, why not start out on 
that basis and proceed in the right way by getting all the 
properly considered and coordinated information that can 
be acquired and have it sent to Congress to be properly evalu- 
ated? I think it was wise to designate two executive depart- 
ments—the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of War—because those departments are the best-qualified 
agencies of the Government to make a fair and comprehen- 
sive study of a problem of this kind. But if in the circum- 
stances of any case it is necessary to go outside either one 
of the two departments and get further information as to 
what should be done, should the Congress be denied access 
to all of the facts by not permitting the President to seek 
further information where he may see fit and to transmit his 
findings to the Senate and the House of Representatives? 
There must be unity of command in order to win the great 
battle against floods which menace the lives and the property 
of hundreds of thousands of the American people. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator desire an amendment 
adopted to the present permanent Rivers and Harbors Act 
which would transfer that activity also from the Corps of 
Army Engineers and put it in the discretion of some board 
that the President may appoint, with or without authority 
of law? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly, the subject of flood control is 
much more vital and comes much nearer the daily lives of 
our citizens than does the matter of river and harbors, im- 
portant as that is. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is just the reason why it is not neces- 
sary to adopt any new system with respect to rivers and 
harbors, because, after all, that work is a minor matter as 
compared to the broad problem of fiocd control. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, the whole proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona is entirely novel. It was not thought of 
by my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. CopEe.Lanp], 
the chairman of the committee, or by my distinguished 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], who has just spoken 
in favor of it, during the lengthy and extended considera- 
tion of this measure before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. It was apparently never thought of until last Sat- 
urday morning at 11 o’clock, when the Senator from Arizona, 
my good friend, appeared and pulled out of his pocket a 
printed amendment which nobody on the committee had 
ever before seen. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I beg the Senatcr’s pardon. The amend- 
ment was not printed until after the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce had had ample opportunity to ex- 
amine it. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no disposition to criticize the print- 
ing of the amendment. The point I desire to emphasize 
was that the bill had been reported out of the committee 
some 2 weeks before, and nobody had ever seen this new 
model scheme until the Senator from Arizona appeared with 
it last Saturday morning at 11 o’clock, and then and there 
it was suggested as a new panacea for all ills. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Arizona has the floor. 
The amendment was reported out of the committee that 
morning on the statement of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will take the floor myself unless the 
Senator from Missouri wants it. 
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Mr. CLARK. I have no desire to occupy the floor. I shall 
be glad to have the Senator from Arkansas take it. 

Mr. NORRIS. When other Senators are through with it, 
I will take it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I should like to reply 
to something the Senator from Missouri (Mr. CiarK] has 
just said. He will recall, I am sure, that early in the con- 
sideration of the bill I appeared before the committee and 
discussed certain features of the bill and certain amend- 
ments, and also in a general way the substance of the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Arizona (Mr. HaypEn] has 
submitted. 

I think it is fair to say that at my request the Senator 
from Arizona actively interested himself in the subject 
matter of an amendment which included not only the pend- 
ing provision but a number of other amendments having 
relationship to the conservation of soil and of forests and 
the development of power. The subject was mentioned in a 
radiogram I received from the President and to which I made 
reference during the course of my remarks before the com- 
mittee. Therefore, it is not a new proposition at ail in the 
sense the Senator from Missouri inferred. It is a subject 
which has required some little time for collaboration and 
consideration. 

On the point of the amendment immediately under con- 
sideration, the President after all is the Chief Executive of 
the Nation. As the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypeEn] 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton] have clearly 
pointed out, he has a large measure of responsibility. The 
officers constituting the Board of Engineers and the Chief 
of Engineers himself are subordinate. It has been our cus- 
tom, where discretion is imposed in legislation, to vest that 
discretion in the President, in order that we might have the 
advantage of the services of all the subordinate depart- 
ments, bureaus, and agencies which might be concerned in 
the carrying out of the legislation. We have not vested the 
Board of Engineers with discretion, as a rule, to determine 
the priority of projects. They have made surveys of all the 
projects in the bill and of a large number of projects which 
are not in the bill. There is no reason, in my judgment, 
that can be urged for vesting in a subordinate discretion as 
to priority. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. On the same principle just enunciated by 
the Senator, there is no justification for entrusting $1,500,- 
000,000 in the hands of the W. P. A. rather than in the 
hands of the President of the United States, is there? The 
head of the W. P. A. is a subordinate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What we actually do is to make the 
appropriation allotable at the discretion of the President. 
When we passed the $4,800,000,000 bill—— 

Mr. CLARK. But I am not speaking of that measure. 
I am speaking of the pending measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We have not passed the relief measure 
as yet. Asa matter of fact, it has not been reported by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

When we passed the $4,800,000,000 appropriation, we did 
vest authority in the President. We did not vest it in the 
head of the Relief Administration or in the head of the 
Public Works Administration. I respectfully submit that it 
is sound policy, where discretion on large national matters 
is involved, to vest it in the Chief Executive rather than in 
a subordinate. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator adhere to that policy 
when the relief appropriation bill comes before the Senate? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Arkansas will not 
preclude himself as to future legislation. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator be kind enough to answer 
my question directly? Will the Senator from Arkansas be 


willing, assuming the Senate committee should adopt the 
policy of the House of Representatives as set forth in the 
measure, to follow that policy and vest the authority in the 
hands of the President of the United States rather than in 
the hands of the director of the W. P. A.? 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I have stated the general principle. I 
do not preclude myself from taking any action respecting 
future legislation that I believe to be helpful and just to the 
country. I see no reason for departing from the rule which 
we established last year when we passed the very large ap- 
propriation bill and gave the President the power to make 
allotments out of the appropriations thus made. 

The Senator from Missouri, I assume, would not wish to 
bind me to vote in a particular way touching a bill which has 
not as yet been reported to the Senate, merely in an effort to 
embarrass me with respect to an argument he is otherwise 
unable to answer. When the bill comes before the Senate, I 
shall do what I think is right. My preference is to vest dis- 
cretion as to the allotment of appropriations in the Chief 
Executive rather than in a subordinate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, my distinguished and par- 
ticular friend from Arkansas, the majority leader in this 
body, is trying today to pursue a policy in which he is very 
adept, that of holding with the hare and running with the 
hounds. In other words, he declines to state whether he 
believes the policy which he just enunciated with regard to 
flood control should be followed with regard to relief. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be very glad to yield to the Senator. 
I shall accord him a courtesy which he did not accord to me. 
I shall not interrupt him while he is answering my question 
or asking his own. 

Mr.ROBINSON. The Senator may interrupt me, of course. 

Does the Senator think that statement is borne out by the 
facts? The Senator endeavored to commit me as to how I 
would vote on a certain proposition when it*came before the 
Senate. I stated as frankly and clearly as I am capable of 
doing that my purpose is to vest discretion in the Chief 
Executive rather than in a subordinate. I must ask the 
Senator not to undertake to have me swear that I am going 
to vote a particular way when a bill comes before the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no desire on earth to embarrass my 
friend from Arkansas. He stated with great particularity 
and great force a general principle. Then, when I asked 
whether he would apply that general principle to the most 
important bill which will probably come before the Senate 
at this session of Congress, he began to quibble and say the 
bill had not been reported from the committee, intimated 
that he did not know what was in the House bill, and de- 
clined to be committed and said I was trying to embarrass 
him 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator let me 
ask another question at that point? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Missouri does recog- 
nize then, as to the bill to which he last referred, the relief- 
appropriation bill, the principle which I announced in con- 
nection with the flood-control bill, namely, that the discre- 
tion ought to be vested, if vested at all, not in an inferior 
officer, but in the Chief Executive; so the Senator is blowing 
hot and cold on the proposition. I announced the general 
principle and my readiness to adhere to it, and now he an- 
nounces a general principle as to one bill and seeks to re- 
pudiate it as to the bill now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I recognize no such things. As a matter of 
fact—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
a further question? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be glad to answer the Senator’s 
questions one at a time. I should like to answer the ques- 
tion already propounded before he asks another one. How- 
ever, I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator can answer both questions 
at the same time. Does not the Senator think he has dis- 
closed a considerable talent for “adeptness” touching the 
proposition pertaining to legislation? 

Mr. CLARK. The proposition is very simple. The ques- 
tion of whether Congress in granting lump-sum appropria- 
tions of a purely emergency character, ostensibly for relief, 
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is one proposition. The question of granting appropriations 
for public works for the purpose of preventing such recurrent 
scourges as the destructive floods which have taken place 
in this country is an entirely different one. A lump-sum 
appropriation this year is a proposition which I very much 
deplore, because I had hoped that after 3 years of lump- 
sum emergency appropriations the time might have come 
when appropriations such as are necessary for relief and 
other public works might be handled on an ordinary bud- 
getary basis; but if there is to be a lump-sum appropriation 
made this year, as I am certain there is to be, then I assert 
that discretion should be in the hands of the President and 
not of any subordinate temporary official. The officials 
either by statutory appointment or designation who handle 
these matters have been temporary officials. On the other 
hand, I assert that such matters as flood control or the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, whether of an immediate 
character or an ultimate character, are of such permanent 
importance to the United States that they should be han- 
dled on a permanently established system and not left to 
the discretion of the President or anybody else. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator, as I understand him, 
justifies his support of vesting discretion in the President as 
to relief on the ground that it involves questions of 
emergency. 

Mr. CLARK. As the Senator well knows, the relief situ- 
ation is an extraordinary one. The appropriation for it is 
not carried in the ordinary Budget, to which the President 
is about to confine us in the matter of flood control but 
is carried outside the ordinary Budget on the old principle 
of the fellow who said, “Well, we will take another little 
drink and not count it.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does not the Senator recognize the 
fact that this amendment relates exclusively to the subject 
matter of emergency? ‘The Senator would vest discretion 
in the Executive because an emergency is involved with 
respect to relief, and deny it to the Chief Executive because 
an emergency is involved with respect to certain projects 
relating to flood control. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, I decline to let the Senator from 
Arkansas put in my mouth words which I did not use. The 
test of the situation is whether we are going to sign blank 
checks, to grant lump-sum appropriations, as is being done 
in the case of the $1,500,000,000, as was done in the case 
of the $4,800,000,000, and before that with the $3,300,- 
000,000, or whether Congress is going to specify the objects 
for which the money shall be spent, and set up definite 
rules for preference and priority in its expenditure. That 
is the whole question. 

As I say, I very deeply deplore the fact that we are again 
called on to make a lump-sum appropriation of $1,500,- 
000,000. I had hoped that after 3 years of that sort of 
expenditure the time might have passed when it would be 
necessary; that the time might have arrived when the 
President and his various agencies, especially the Bureau of 
the Budget, would be able to estimate for what the expendi- 
tures should be made. But that is a very different and 
essentially divergent proposition from that of saying that 
Congress will authorize the appropriation of three hundred 
and so many million dollars for vitally needed flood-control 
projects, that we will pledge ourselves in advance not to 
appropriate more than $50,000,000, and that we will leave 
in the hands of the President the determination of the 
expenditure of the $50,000,000. 

Before taking my seat I desire to say further than I am 
totally opposed to the limitation of $50,000,000 for flood 
control contained in the subsequent part of this amendment. 
I say that at a time when the United States Government 
has spent more than a million dollars for building a village 
up in Maine for housing the employees of a chimerical power 
project, when the cost of the residences built at Govern- 
ment expense for the executives of that project averages 
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more than $18,000 per house, I am totally unwilling to limit 
to $50,000,000 the expenditure in behalf of measures which 
would save more in 1 year than the total expenditures 
authorized under the act. 

Mr. President, I represent a constituency in which a very 
large section in my State has floods every year, not only every 
year but two or three times every year, in which the annual 
loss is more than the whole expenditure authorized in this 
bill for its protection. I have great sympathy with the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrey] in the unprecedented 
flood that happened in his State this year. I know that 
there was greater losses in the Ohio Valley, particularly 
around Pittsburgh, this year of our Lord 1936, than the 
entire cost of the improvements necessary to prevent such 
floods in the future would have been. I: know that there 
are many other situations in this country in which the 
expenditure of a certain amount now would save, not in 
perpetuity, not in accumulation, but every year, or every year 
in which there is a flood, the total amount of the expendi- 
ture necessary to prevent such floods. I am not willing to 
vote to put a limitation of $50,000,000 on a needed and meri- 
torious measure in order to have more money to spend on 
such projects as the Passamaquoddy power development, the 
Florida canal, or any other such boondoggling project. We 
could not possibly justify such a proposition to our con- 
stituents. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I think there is merit in 
the contention of both sides regarding this amendment. 
When the question of flood control is coupled up with the 
question of conservation of soil and the prevention of ero- 
sion, we have other factors entering into the problem in addi- 
tion to the matters which the engineers have heretofore 
handled, namely, rivers and harbors and navigation. 

The question of flood control as it affects the question of 
soil conservation, I think, is as important as the question of 
flood control as it affects damage to property. It is a ques- 
tion in my mind whether more damage to property has not 
been done by lack of control of erosion than has been done 
by floods. I am convinced that the lack of the kind of 
flood control that would have protected the soil from erosion 
has been the cause of as many floods and of as much dam- 
age to property as has been recorded in the history of the 
country. 

I think there is something radically wrong with our policy 
of flood control, because it has been a policy which has 
attempted, not to prevent floods but to take care of the 
flood waters after the flood had started. So far as I know, 
nothing has been done in the policy of this Government to 
prevent floods. 

If this authority is retained in the hands of the Army 
Engineers, there arises in my mind the question whether or 
not the Army Engineers should have anything to do with 
the matter of soil erosion, with the protection or conser*va- 
tion of the soil as it is tied in with flood control as hereto- 
fore handled by the Army Engineers. A question of agricul- 
tural lands is involved here. A question of forestry is in- 
volved. Questions are involved of the control of erosion, 
with which I cannot see that the Army Engineers have any- 
thing to do. 

I wish to pay my respects to the Army Engineers as con- 
structors of river and harbor projects. I should not wish 
to see the control of navigation taken out of their hands 
under any circumstances. I should not wish to see anyone 
else have anything to do with that, because the Army Engi- 
neers have done it efficiently. 

Early in the session I made a remark on the floor of the 
Senate—at least, the Recorp so shows—which, if I made it, 
I desire to retract. The Recorp shows that I had expressed 
disappointment in the accuracy of the estimates of cost by 
the Army Engineers. If I made that statement, it was made 
inadvertently. I think the subject came up as I appeared 
on the floor of the Senate and made a short statement, and 
there came to my mind the fact that in the past 3 years the 
cost of public works had so greatly increased over the esti- 
mates made in 1928 and 1929. The estimates made under 
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industries they could not control the price of material. 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McGurtu in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 


Missouri? 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes; I yield. 


Mr. CLARK. Asa matter of fact, in connection with the 
ccnsideration of the estimates of the Army Engineers, the 
Senator, of course, takes into consideration the fact that 
Congress itself, by its affirmative act in agreeing to certain 
N. R. A. codes, had unreasonably boosted the price of some 


of those commodities. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am aware of that. 


It seems to me that so far as soil erosion is concerned 


and the control of flood waters on the tributaries, which is so 
intimately connected with the work of conservation of the 


soil, the Department of Agriculture should have something 


to do with it. 

The Senator from Missouri pointed out that the President 
is at the head of all the departments and is Commander in 
Chief of the Army. He appoints the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; he appoints all the heads of the various executive de- 
partments of the Government; and it seems to me that he 
should and he can call upon all of them for information. 

A policy is now enunciated by the Congress for the first 
time, and when it comes to determining a policy I am of 
the opinion that Congress should always enunciate it, 
promulgate it, and enact laws to carry it out. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think he is quite accurate 
in that statement? I refer the Senator to the action of 
Congress in 1917 and 1918, when a bill was drawn and 
fathered by Senator Newlands, a great statesman, who had 
devoted perhaps more attention to the consideration of flood 
control and protection of the country against floods than 
any other man in public life. He offered a measure, which 
was passed, as I recall, creating a commission for the pur- 
pose of taking control of rivers and harbors and the build- 
ing of reservoirs, the development of reclamation projects, 
and so forth, and put the whole matter in the hands of the 
commission. 

We did not function under that—I have forgotten why— 
but, as I recall, the law was passed. I talked with Pres- 
ident Wilson with regard to it, and he was very much in 
favor of a policy which would make for the conservation of 
our natural resources, and particularly a policy which would 
prevent floods. 

As I recall, when that bill was being discussed in the 
House of Representatives, and likewise in the Senate, a great 
deal of attention was devoted to the discussion of the head- 
waters of the Missouri and the Mississippi and the other 
important streams of the United States, and the importance 
of reforestation in the prevention of soil erosion. So that 
the whole scheme was developed in that bill, and envisioned 
in the policy of President Wilson. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, that policy may have 
been the correct one, but it was approved by Congress. I 
wanted to point out to the Senate in as short a statement 
as possible the importance of the new policy which is now 
tied up with the question of flood control. 

I do not know how many Members of the Senate have 
seen these charts on the wall. I merely desire to show the 
enormity of the losses which have been due to erosion, and 
what is going on now in the destruction of the foundation 
of every asset we have in the United States. 

On the first chart is indicated the soil of the United States 
as it was found in 1492, when Columbus came to our shores. 
Each one of the blocks on this chart represents 135,000,000 
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the high prices of 1928 and 1929 had been very much in- 
creased in the past 3 years, and I rose to protest about that; 
but I do not blame the Army Engineers for that, because 
they could not control the cost of material, and under the 
monopolistic price fixing of steel and cement in the basic 
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acres. The soil was created through untold centuries by 
nature and was protected by the normal growth of grasses 
and timber, and there was not any erosion. Out of that soil 
has come all the wealth that has sustained the population 
and the industries of the United States, with the exception 
of what was produced in the mines and the sea. 

Out of that soil have come the crops which have resulted 
in our billions of dollars of balance of trade, out of which we 
have made payments to the banking houses in foreign 
countries and also in this country, but particularly in for- 
eign countries, in settlement of the debts we owed for the 
development of the country, the development of railroads and 
buildings, and all kinds of investments that were made here, 

Our only new crop of wealth each year comes out of this 
soil. When that soil is gone this country will go. When this 
soil is gone and cannot produce the food to sustain the 
population of the country and maintain the population work- 
ing in industry the country will be gone. Out of this soil 
comes the original wealth each year to pay the gradually 
increasing indebtedness of this country; and when this soil 
is gone, this country is going, too, and this soil is going, and 
a great deal of it has already gone. 

This chart is based upon an investigation by the National 
Resources Board, and it shows the extent in 1935 to which 
the soil was eroded and destroyed and was passing away, 
what is threatened, and how much is left. Senators will see 
that less than half of the soil is left unimpaired. 

A hundred million acres have already been destroyed be- 
yond the possibility of rehabilitation, and that hundred mil- 
lion acres would cover a territory as large as Illinois, Ohio, 
Maryland, and North Carolina together. That is beyond re- 
habilitation. 

Another 125,000,000 acres are going, and another 100,000,- 
000 acres of the best farm lands in the United States are very 
seriously threatened. 

It is estimated that on account of lack of proper flood 
control, such as that proposed in the pending bill, 400,000,000 
tons of soil a year are washed from the various tributaries 
of the Mississippi and the banks of the Mississippi into the 
Gulf of Mexico. During one dust storm one day of 1934 
those who were here will remember the clouds of dust were 
so great that we had to light the lights in the daytime, and 
it was estimated that 300,000,000 tons of soil from the grain 
fields of the Middle West moved at that time. 

This soil has been destroyed in several ways and by several 
agencies. Some of it is washed out by water, some of it is 
moved back and forth by wind, and that only happens when 
the soil is so dry that the wind can carry it away. When- 
ever there is plenty of moisture, or enough to keep the soil 
surcharged with moisture, dust storms do not occur. 

There is another way in which the soil is destroyed, and I 
have here a very crude illustration to demonstrate it. We 
have here a chart showing the state of nature where there 
are grasses and forests to protect and hold the topsoil. The 
roots of the grass and the trees help to hold the soil in place, 
and the debris of leaves and twigs, which finally decay and 
create the humus that is so important, holds the water so 
that it gradually seeps down slowly into the runway. When 
that humus is destroyed there is a condition such as that 
portrayed here. When there is cultivation the topsoil gradu- 
ally washes away and fills the channel, and here we have the 
other picture. 

This is not the ultimate, the conclusion, because after that 
comes another stage, when land is destroyed by other meth- 
ods than those already described. 

If there had been no river, if this chart showed a valley 


here without a river, the topsoil would have been washed 
down into the valley. Some people think that valley lands 
are valuable because the topsoil comes from the hillsides 
down into the valley and makes the soil heavy. 


Let us see what happens when that process continues. 


Suppose there were all this soil, as shown on this chart, 
and it had not been carried away by the water, but was in a 
line about like that shown here. The volume of erosion would 
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continue and the subsoil of yellow clay or blue clay would 
continue to wash down and bury the good soil; there 
would be subsoil on top of everything, and it would be im- 
possible to raise anything, and nothing would rehabilitate 
that piece of ground. Much of the good soil in this country 
is buried by the erosion of the soil, and unless an efficient 
and comprehensive policy is carried out the chances are, if 
we permit the present conditions to continue and the present 
program to continue, that this soil will be entirely carried 
away in time, and then as a nation we will be through. 
When the topsoil is gone there is only one thing that re- 
mains, and that is the subsoil, and then there is a desert. 

The Valley of the Euphrates in Mesopotamia was at one 
time the most fertile valley in the world. Now it is a desert. 
The same is true, as has been stated by those who have 
examined into the archeological history, of the Gobi Desert 
and the Sahara Desert. Instead of those being deserts in 
bygone days they were very fertile, and if we are to con- 
serve the foundation upon which all the assets of this 
country are based, it is necessary to carry out the kind of 
a program proposed. 

I now exhibit a chart to illustrate the comparative produc- 
tivity of the soil as erosion continues. Where no erosion 
occurs the productivity is shown. Where partial erosion has 
taken place, productivity decreases to the point shown. 
Where there is very little topsoil left, productivity is very 
small. 

This illustration is based upon reports from 10 agricul- 
tural experimental colleges in various parts of the country. 

On the chart each ear of corn represents 5 bushels of corn. 
Where there is no erosion the production is 35 bushels to the 
acre, as indicated by the seven ears of corn. Where the soil 
is half gone the production is 15 bushels to the acre. So 
Senators can see what great capacity for production of wealth 
is being gradually washed away by the waters as the result 
of lack of a program to conserve the greatest asset we have. 
We can spend untold millions upon fertilizing the soil of 
this country in order to make three blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before, but it does not make any differ- 
ence how much fertilizer is put on soil of the character shown 
in the second and third sections of the chart, or how much 
money is spent upon it. When the topsoil is gone, the soil 
which it has taken centuries to produce, and when the humus 
is gone, then there are lacking those conditions which will 
make creps. 

I read a scientific article a short time ago. I do not pre- 
tend to be an expert and able to discuss the article. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp] is here and may have 
read the article or heard of it. The article said that many 
diseases are due to the absence of minerals in food. After 
investigation by responsible scientists who have examined 
into the subject the statement was made that the soil has 
been so deprived, by constant cropping, of the minerals which 
nature has put into the soil for the food of the people that 
the soil no longer contains the necessary minerals to sustain 
the human body and, therefore, we now have many diseases 
which were not known in pioneer days, when the soil was 
virgin and produced the elements in the food necessary for 
the sustenance of human life, those vitamins and minerals 
which are necessary to human sustenance. Those elements 
are no longer produced and there is danger to our people in 
that respect also. 

History in every country shows that wherever the topsoil is 
lost the vegetation is lost, and there are lost the elements 
necessary for sustenance of human life; that rainfall is lost, 
and as a result the land becomes desert. 

I now desire to show Senators a chart prepared at my re- 
quest as a result of investigation made by the National Re- 
sources Board. The chart shows the comparative progress of 
loss and of soil destruction by different kinds of cultivation. 
The first illustration shows the normal condition of grass. 
Erosion in that case is negligible. The growing of wheat 
does not cause much erosion. Each cartload on the graph 
represents 10 tons of soil eroded per acre. This chart is also 
based upon investigation made by 10 agricultural stations in 
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10 different parts of the United States. I make that state- 
ment so Senators may estimate the accuracy of the chart. 

The figures are not mine. Each cartload represents 10 
tons of soil eroded per acre. The estimate is made that in 
the average State where there is cultivation of wheat there 
will be lost of the topsoil each year 10 tons per acre if noth- 
ing is done to prevent the continuation of the process of 
erosion. The production of corn wastes four times as much 
soil. When we come to fallow ground which is plowed, and 
upon which there is no crop at all, Senators will see that the 
amount of erosion increases. 

Mr. COPELAND. The wind carries some soil away. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The wind carries some away as well as 
water. 

I have other charts to show Senators, but before I show 
them I wish to exhibit a chart which was prepared 3 year 
ago. I requested the National Resources Board to make 
some investigation as to the cause of prolonged periods of 
drought in the interior of the country. 

In combination with the Weather Bureau and some other 
departments of the Government—I do not remember how 
many departments joined in that survey—a study was made 
to determine if possible what effect soil erosion had upon 
rainfall and what effect deforestation of the land or the 
draining of land had upon rainfall. 

In northern Minnesota, as in many places, we drained the 
swamps and the muskegs. We denuded the forests. Those 
swamps and muskegs were millions of acres in extent. In 
those swamps the moss would be very thick. The condition 
was such that one could hardly wallow through them. Snow 
would lie in the forests of Minnesota until the middle of May 
or the first of June, but when the forests were cut and the 
swamps and muskegs were drained the first showers in the 
spring would melt the snows and the water would run into 
the ditches instead of going into the muskegs and being 
absorbed in the moss as it did before we did that ditching 
and drainage. In those days there would not be the heavy 
floods we now have in the spring. There was then a natural 
storage of water which the white man in his greed to get more 
land to cultivate has destroyed. We have destroyed that 
natural storage by which to keep the water back and to kecp 
the floods from doing great damage. We had a natural 
storage there which kept a year’s supply of moisture, even 
though only light rainfalls occurred. The lakes and the 
creeks would have their supply from the trickling of the 
water through the swamps and from the snows which melted 
in the forests, and we always had an adequate supply of 
water. 

Now the water is shot out into the Mississippi River, and 
as quickly as it can flow to the Gulf of Mexico it is shot out 
of the country and treated as a public enemy instead of as a 
great national asset. 

As a result, we have had in the last 25 years a gradual 
reduction in the rainfall in the Mississippi Valley. For that 
reason I asked the commission in question to make a study 
to see if possible whether our systern of flood control could 
have caused this lack of rain and lack of water supply. As 
a result, they made the chart I now show Senators, showing 
where our water supply comes from, and what becomes of 
that water supply. 

On the chart it is shown here as coming from various 
It comes from the rivers and the ocean and the 
lakes, as will be seen. Through evaporation it comes over 
the interior of the Mississippi Valley and falls in the form 
of rain. It is interesting to see where the commission has 
found how much goes to the ground and runs away in the 
run-off, carrying soil with it into the rivers and the lakes 
and the ocean, how much again evaporates and does not 
run away, how much can be restored to the soil, and how 
much goes into the ground storage which furnishes the sup- 
ply to the lakes and the creeks, and partly joins in the final 
run-off. In the first illustration in the chart we have the 
supply in the clouds. We have it from the lakes, the rivers, 
and the ocean. That is the first source of supply. Then it 
goes out in the form of rain. Some of it goes on the grass 
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and in the trees. Again, instead of falling to the ground, it 
evaporates. A good deal of it, how much we do not know, 


evaporates in the process of falling and returns to the clouds. 
Then another part 


That does not touch the ground at all. 
of the rainfall soaks into the ground through the leaves. 


If there are leaves and brush and roots of grass and trees, 
the flow-off will be checked, and the water is permitted to 
Some goes back into the trees, and other 
parts of it goes to the roots of the trees and out through 
the tops and is again evaporated. That which is not sat- 
urated in the soil, which is not picked up and held by the 
soil in storage, is infiltrated into the subsoil and goes to the 
ground-water storage and into the discharge to be again 
run off, most of it, to the surface and in the rivers. It is 
estimated that if there be a normal storage under conditions 
of that kind, which preserves a state of nature, of natural 
storage—that is, the muskegs, the forests, the pot holes, 
swamps, the lakes, and the rivers—that under normal con- 
ditions in that part of the country the rain, coming in from 
the sea in the first place in the form of clouds, should drop 
and evaporate and drop again five times before finally it 
So if that is correct, it may to some extent be the 
explanation for the great areas of drought that we have in 


saturate the soil. 


runs out. 


the interior part of the country. 


Before this survey was taken the State of Minnesota de- 
cided, at public expense, to fill the ditches that had been dug 
in northern Minnesota in order to drain its swamps and its 
It decided to fill them up and return the land 
to the fish, the muskrat, and the beaver. That, of course, 
will be incidental, but mainly for the purpose of storing the 
natural flow of water and holding it back until it can fulfill 


muskegs. 


the function that nature intended it should. 
Under our system of flood control it seems to me we have 
carried on a policy that is the same as though a man who 


found his kitchen floor flooded with water should make 


culverts and ditches to carry it away instead of going to the 


sink, shutting off the faucet, and holding it back until he 


needed it, until he could use it. So, as the result of that 
policy, we have found that our lakes have gone down, our 
rivers have dried up. Take, for instance, the Rum River 
in Minnesota, which used to carry log drives and on which 
steamboats used to run. Two years ago one could not 
paddle a birch-bark canoe or any other kind of a boat on the 
Rum River. 

As an illustration of what the natural storage will do, let 
me say that on the farm on which I live there is a lake 
about 3 miles long and 2 miles across. It is the headwater 
of a long chain of lakes which finally supply water for the 
Chippewa River. With the coming of the drought the 
water level dropped until many of the lakes disappeared, 
but as for the lake in front of my house, one would not 
notice there had been a drought by looking at the water. 
Becoming curious about that, I had a geologist examine it in 
the effort to explain why that lake should remain filled when 
the water in all the other lakes had either half disappeared 
or was disappearing. He solved it very quickly. He found 
there was a tamarack swamp on the north shore of the lake 
that extended back in broken patches for a distance of 50 
miles. I walked through a part of it myself; in many 
places the moss is that thick [indicating], and it does not 
make any difference how dry the summer is, one always will 
get his feet wet walking there, because there is no evapora- 
tion. There is a certain thickness on top that is dry, but 
underneath it is soggy with water. That swamp has fed that 
lake and kept it at practically the same level throughout 
the whole dry period we have experienced during the last 
4 or 5 years. I think that, as an illustration, bears out the 
general thesis. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. When I traveled through the Senator’s State 
last summer I was very much impressed with the large num- 
ber of lakes, the level of which had very substantially dropped. 
I should like to inquire whether that condition is of recent 
origin, or has the reduction in the level of these lakes gone on 
for a long period? 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It has proceeded slowly but progressively 
faster. It has been going on for some years. 

Mr. WALSH. But to a greater extent recently? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes; it has proceeded more rapidly 
during the last few years. 

Mr. WALSH. Some lakes which were once used as pleasure 
resorts, and on the shores of which people built cottages and 
institutions were located, have practically passed out of sight. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is true. That process has been 
going on for the past, I should say, 30 or 35 years, since 
drainage, deforestation, and cultivation became so intense. 

Mr. WALSH. Has not the Senator’s State given that 
problem a good deal of attention? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. We have done so for several years. We 
are filling in the muskeg and the ditches and are trying to 
reverse the policy of drainage that was first sponsored and 
very energetically pursued in the effort to get rid of the 
water, to get the water out of the country so that the farmers 
could plow up the soil and raise crops. However, when they 
got rid of the water they found they did not raise such good 
crops. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the Senator of the opinion that the culti- 
vation of the soil is, in large part, responsible for the dropping 
of the water level in these lakes? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think it is due to drainage, to defor- 
estation, and to destruction of the natural reservoirs which 
Nature provided in lakes and sloughs and swamps and mus- 
kegs and forests. Take, for instance, the fact that the for- 
ests were denuded. The lumber companies would leave the 
slashings, which would become dry and constitute a fire haz- 
ard. They would burn, and in turn burn whatever topsoil 
there was, so that nothing would grow. Then there was 
nothing left to hold the water, and, as a consequence, erosion 
took place. The natural water storage has to a large extent 
been destroyed by the advancement of civilization. Every 
farmer who had a pot hole, every neighborhood that had 
what is called a slough, every community which might have 
a lake, thought that if they could drain that lake and get 
the water into the Mississippi—¢get rid of it, send it down to 
New Orleans—the farms would be improved. There was a 
period of several years when all a man who wanted to drain 
the swamps for 30 or 40 or 50 or 60 miles had to do was 
to go to a district judge and get an order, and the farmers 
would be helpless. On the farm which my brother occupied, 
a drainage ditch cost him some $2,000, and he told me many 
times since he would have been very much better off if he 
had given them $5,000 to let him alone, let him keep in their 
natural condition the land and meadows that he had before 
the ditch was dug. As a matter of fact, it practically 
ruined the farm. That is the history of drainage through- 
out Minnesota. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Just along that line, there is one situation 
with which I am very familiar which is possibly the most 
acute flood-control situation in the United States. I refer 
to the St. Francis River, which parallels the Mississippi 
about 50 miles away for nearly 300 miles of longitude. 
Because of the drainage of water from the swamps and 
catch basins for agricultural purposes, which turned out not 
to be worth anything for agricultural purposes after being 
drained—— 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is the usual case. 

Mr. CLARK. The Army Engineers figure, I think, and 
certainly the other engineers figure, that the floods now go 
down in twice as great volume and three times as often as 
they did before the drainage of those catch basins, affecting 
seriously the agricultural possibilities of the whole region, 
but creating an intolerable condition for the rich productive 
agricultural lands of the lower St. Francis Basin. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If we can inaugurate a system or policy 
under the program established by this bill to hold back the 
waters and prolong the run-off over the summer instead of 
shooting that water down in the month of April into the 
Ohio Valley, the Tennessee Valley, the Missouri Valley, and 
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improved: As it is the water is shot down to the lower Mis- 
sissippi and nature cannot take care of it. I do not care 
how much money may be spent by the Federal Government 
for levees, in my opinion not enough money can be spent 
to take care of the floodwater if the policy we have followed 
shall be continued. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator with ref- 
erence to the region of which he has been speaking, were 
the floods experienced there before the drainage took place, 
before the deforestation and the forest fires? I think fires 
have had a great deal to do with the situation, but before 
they occurred did the State suffer from floods? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have lived there for 55 years. I had 
a meadow that used to be flooded to some extent in the 
spring, but the flood did no damage. I remember very well, 
though, that from the hillsides the soil would come down 
into the valley which left the tops of the hills bare of top- 
soil and ruined the hillsides. 

Mr. President, an inquiry was made a while ago as to how 
long the water level had continued to fall in the section of 
the country to which I am referring. I do not know whether 
it is typical of the entire country, but for that section it is 
typical. Here [indicating] is a survey made to determine the 
drop of the water level. That line [indicating on chart], 
representing the top of the ground storage, is called the 
“water level.” This chart deals with the western half of 
Minnesota and the eastern half of North Dakota, known as 
the Red River Valley, which is the most fertile valley in the 
world, with the possible exception of the Nile Valley. In 
former times the valley of this river was a lake bed. The 
land was rich, as it naturally would be, having formerly been 
a lake bed, and the topsoil was very heavy, but the land was 
very low, and if there was a heavy rain during the summer, 
much of the crop would be destroyed. So a very extensive 
system of drainage was inaugurated about, I should say, 35 
or 40 years ago. Everybody wanted to get rid of the water. 
It was considered an enemy. Get it out of the country! 
Here [indicating] is shown the division of the flow of the 
water. From the south there is the Minnesota River run- 
ning south and the Red River of the North running north. 

The National Resources Board, at my request, made a 
survey to determine if there was any comparison or connec- 
tion between the drop of the water level and the diminu- 
tion in rainfall over a period of years. They learned there 
has been a great reduction in the water level; it has grad- 
ually gone down to the point where people have to lower 
their wells from time to time, going deeper and deeper, in 
order to get water for the stock and to supply their houses. 
In some places that normal water level has dropped as 
much as 30 feet from the former level, showing a gradual 
drainage, a gradual loss of the normal water storage in the 
soil, the supply, whatever did not run off, coming from the 
soil. On account of the drainage and the destruction of 
normal conditions causing a retardation of the flow, enough 
water could not come through the soil, but it ran off be- 
cause of drainage ditches, and it could not come down. 
There was nothing on the surface to hold it; there were 
ditches to drain it off, so it did not penetrate or infiltrate 
the soil and form the natural ground storage of water. So 
last summer and the summer before, people had in some 
places to transport water; it was even sold for drinking 
purposes at so much a glass. The study is still continuing, 
but I thought their findings were so fair and so satisfactory 
that they were worth being called to the attention of the 
Senate and those Senators who have not seen it. 

Here is a question of policy to be pursued. AsI said, how 
far should this policy continue? 

On the wall I have placed a map of the United States. 
The red dots show where the W. P. A., the P. W. A., and the 
E. R. A. conducted certain works for control of water on 
tributaries with the idea and view of conserving the soil. 
However, I am informed these projects were undertaken not 
where they were the most necessary, but where there was the 
most unemployment, not where they would be most effective, 
but wherever labor could be furnished at the capital cost 
figure which had been fixed by Mr. Hopkins. I think we 
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should bear in mind that it was done especially for the pur- 
pose of giving employment, and the direct aim was not at 
all a comprehensive program of soil conservation to prevent 
erosion and to control floods. 

I cannot anticipate that this kind of program will con- 
tinue. There should be a comprehensive program, with a 
well-directed force at the head of it, for the entire country. 
Of course, it might be handled by various organizations and 
by the various States. Whether it should be under the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Bureau of Forestry, or the 
Board of Engineers, I find it very difficult for me to decide. 
So far as flood control in the lower valley and the rivers and 
harbors, and control of navigation are concerned, I do not 
think it should by any means be taken out of the hands of 
the Board of Army Engineers. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I have anything fur- 
ther to submit to the Senate at this time, except to say 
that I think the policy is intended to Se a permanent policy, 
no matter in whose charge we place the responsibility. 
There is danger in putting it in the hands of the President, 
and that does not mean any reflection on the man who 
now occupies that office. Presidents come and go, but if we 
are to save the topsoil of the country and control the floods, 
we must have a permanent policy. Certainly it is of enough 
importance to be worthy of the most careful consideration 
by Congress when we come to determine who shall carry 
out the policy inaugurated in the bill. 

I hope the bill will pass. I voted against the flood-control 
bill last year because I considered it was a “pork barrel” 
measure. I am not enough of an expert to determine 
whether the works on the lower Mississippi and the various 
rivers which have been sponsored by the Board of Army 
Engineers are effective or not, but the soil-erosion policy 
which is inaugurated here and the control of flood waters on 
tributaries in the great basins of the rivers of the country, I 
think, contemplate a policy which should have been adopted 
a century ago. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to thank the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap]. I think he has 
made one of the most illuminating and useful contributions 
to the knowledge of the Senate that I have listened to since 
I have been here. I think a notable addition to the valu- 
able resources of the country was made in his presentation 
of the matter today. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the remarks of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHripsTeaD.] Much that he 
has stated has been our experience in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, I believe flood-protection projects should 
be accepted as a Federal responsibility. Those who assert 
that half of the burden should be carried by local agencies 
do not specify how these agencies can meet the responsi- 
bility. Take Pittsburgh as an example. While we have a 
few rich corporations and some handsome business build- 
ings there, a general tax on all of the property owners of 
the city would work a tremendous hardship on the many 
without assessing the proportionate share of responsibility 
on those best able to sustain it. 

Plans for local cooperation will further delay this neces- 
sary program, which should be started at once. The years 
may move on again without anything tangible accom- 
plished, and each year may witness additional flood loss. 
The Federal Government, through its power to tax, can 
best meet this need and distribute the responsibility with 
greater equity than could be achieved through dependence 
on local agencies. The local units of government should 
play their part in administrative responsibility, but the 
machinery of tax collection requires the authority of the 
Central Government. 

For these reasons, I shall support the amendment offered 
by the distinguished junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Bris0], although I had intended to offer an amendment of 
similar import. 

Mr. President, the appropriation for flood-control proj- 
ects in Pennsylvania is much less than our need for aid 
had led us to expect, and is conditioned in such a way as 
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to delay work at the present time, when work projects of a 
substantial nature are so greatly needed. I must confess 
I am disappointed that a larger sum to be used for a flood- 
protection program has not been designated in the tri-State 
valley area where the need is apparently the greatest. 

In view of the relief appropriation legislation now pending 
in Congress, I am convinced that an allocation of the neces- 
sary sums for permanent flood-relief projects should be 
made a part of this appropriation and earmarked so that 
they would be available for administration by the Army 
Engineers. If such action is not now taken, I am confident 
the voters will make this an issue in the coming election, 
and will be justified in doing so. An administration which 
continues to seek appropriations for the Passamaquoddy 
moon-harnessing project and the Florida ship canal, over 
which there is divided opinion, when flood-control projects 
which have the unanimous endorsement of voters and tax- 
payers go begging, will be held strictly accountable on elec- 
tion day. Millions of dollars have been spent upon activi- 
ties whose value is highly questionable, while the plans of 
Army Engineers for effective flood-control projects have been 
steadfastly ignored. 

Mr. President, when these things can be said, and can be 
substantiated by documentary proofs which are matters of 
Government record, the ghastly fact is revealed that what 
happened along the raging rivers and their turbulent tribu- 
taries throughout the watersheds of Pennsylvania in March 
1936 was not an unavoidable accident. It was, in reality, 
one of the worst instances of governmental neglect in Amer- 
ican history, wherein a death toll of more than 200 men, 
women, and children was taken, and losses sustained, tangi- 
ble and intangible, which in the aggregate will far exceed 
$500,000,000—all, or nearly all, of which could have been 
averted by the expenditures of but a small fraction of the 
sums which have been boondoggled away. 

The Army Engineers in their official findings estimate 
that for a maximum construction cost of $35,175,700 plus 
an outside figure of $35,350,100 for land and damages—or 
an entire outlay of $70,525,800—every important community 
along the Susquehanna River and its tributaries and along 
the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers and their tribu- 
taries—the two sections of the State where all the losses of 
life and property occurred—could have been put under the 
protection of completely planned flood control. These com- 
pleted plans of the Army Engineers, dating back to 1932, 
include 9 reservoirs upon the principal tributaries of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela, including the Conemaugh, 
which almost destroyed Johnstown; and a system of levees 
and retarding dams to protect life and property in 19 
cities and towns along the Susquehanna River and its tribu- 
taries. More than 80 percent of the total construction costs 
will go for the employment of labor, and of the balance 
only 5 percent will be necessary for administration, the re- 
mainder going for materials. 

Mr. President, the report of the Pennsylvania Protective 
Union shows that in Pennsylvania there has been expended 
for relief purposes from September 1932 to April 1, 1936, a 
total of $742,794,490. This is 10 times the amount required 
to give Pennsylvania and a large part of the Nation ade- 
quate flood control. The Works Progress Administration 
alone, according to this report, has spent as much as the 
$70,000,000 requisite for this vital need of our people. 

Mr. President, I am not unaware of the fact that before 
W. P. A. had been operating a month in Pennsylvania more 
than $5,000,000 had been allotted for this type of work— 
much of it wholly unnecessary, and a great deal of it in- 
defensible waste. After the floods had wrought their havoc 
of death and destruction, Administrator Hopkins announced 
that he could immediately put 250,000 men into the work 
of repairing the damage. When General Hagood protested 
the waste of Federal funds in this way, he was made to feel 
the displeasure of the administration. 

So far as Pennsylvania is concerned, the issue now upper- 
most in the minds of the people is sharply defined. The 

question arises whether the administration believes that the 


people of the heavily populated area of the industrial East | lems. The only alternative to flood control as suggested would 
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will be content with gestures of flood relief at a time when 
permanent flood-control projects are ignored. The people of 
this area are thoroughly flood-control conscious, and will not 
be satisfied with flood-relief measures when all evidence 
points indisputably to the urgent need for flood control. 

There is pressing need of getting these flood-relief projects 
under way as soon as possible. The annual loss through 
fioods in western Pennsylvania and the upper Ohio, due to 
the fact that there has not been adequate flood control, makes 
it unwise to delay this matter further. The loss suffered in 
Pittsburgh alone this spring would exceed many times over 
the amount which is now being appropriated for flood control 
for the entire Nation. 

The conservation of river water for industrial purposes is 
equally as important as flood control in western Pennsylvania. 
Some people have too much water and some not enough, and 
yet we are rapidly getting together on the question of proper 
distribution for the welfare of all. The Pymatuning Dam at 
Greenville, Pa., proved this spring that its broad surfaces 
could serve the double purpose of holding back the water in 
floodtime and distributing it according to need in other sea- 
sons. This dam almost paid for itself in a single season 
through the protection it offered this spring. I deeply regret 
that an auxiliary dam has not been provided above Sharps- 
ville. I trust that next year the recommendations of the 
Army Engineers will include this worthy project. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize the benefit which will 
extend to far-reaching adjacent areas through flood-control 
reservoirs and levees on the upper Ohio and its tributaries. 
I believe it is the consensus of opinion that this is a strategic 
point of great need not only at which to combat local flocd 
conditions but also to interpose flood protection for large 
areas to the south. Although we have now become fiood- 
conscious as a nation, due to recent catastrophes, we should 
realize that the average loss year by year is greater than will 
be met by the appropriation this year for flood-control proj- 
ects for the Nation as a whole. Moreover, the appropriations 
now made will not be entirely spent within a year, but will 
be made to extend over a considerable period of time. We 
cannot afford to continue to suffer this average annual flood 
loss. 

I am confident that a study of the reports of the Army 
Engineers, together with studies prepared by the Mississippi 
Valley Committee of the Public Work: Administration and 
the Water Planning Commission of the National Resources 
Board and the Flood Commission of Pittsburgh, will show 
that there is indisputable need for flood-control projects, 
reservoirs, and levees on the upper Ohio, the Monongahela, 
the Allegheny, and the Susquehanna Rivers. These are out- 
standing needs, and there is no longer sufficient reason for 
delaying protective measures for this densely populated sec- 
tion of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask that the statement made by me before 
the Senate Commerce Committee on this subject on March 
25 be inserted in the RecorpD as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pope in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

In addition to these reservoirs I wish to join with my colleague 
in asking immediate consideration of Senate bill 4331, calling for 
appropriations for the construction of levees on the Susquehanna 
River at a number of places, including Harrisburg, York, Williams- 
port, Lock Haven, Plymouth, Wilkes-Barre, and other cities where 
a ae greatly meeded. Their location and cost are specified 

e ° 

The Pittsburgh Flood Commission has estimated that tangible 
benefits more than exceed dollar for dollar the cost of construc- 
tion and that, if intangible benefits are included, the social and 
economic returns are double the cost of this construction. To 
this should be added the necessity of giving employment to thou- 
sands of workers living in this area. If the work is to be accom- 
plished at a maximum of efficiency, standard rates of wages should 
be paid. This is a point which is very important in the face of 
our present need to build up purchasing power in the hands of 
the workers. 

It is unthinkable that in the face of these conditions 
should refuse to take adequate measures for the protection of the 


life and property of our citizens. Construction of reservoirs and 
levees have proven to be successful in coping with these prob- 
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be for the Government to buy up the land adjoining the uncon- 
trolled rivers, move the present residents to higher land, and 
abandon the flood areas to the mercy of the angry waters. If this 
method is adopted, it will prove far more costly than to follow the 
dictates of science and common sense and build the needed 
reservoirs and levees. 

I can think of no better use which the Government can make 
of taxpayers’ money than to use it in the construction of per- 
manent flood-control projects, which assure flood protection to the 
entire Nation and promise to provide work for thousands of the 
unemployed at standard rates of wages when they are so desper- 
ately in need of work. 


Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Connally Keyes Pittman 
Ashurst Copeland King Pope 
Bechman Couzens La Follette Robinson 
Bailey Davis Lewis Russell 
Barbour Dieterich Logan Schwellenbach 
Barkley Donahey Lonergan Sheppard 
Benson Fletcher Long Shipstead 
Bilbo Frazier McAdoo Smith 

Black George McGill Steiwer 

Bone Gerry McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Gibson Maloney Townsend 
Brown Glass Metcalf Truman 
Bulkley Guffey Moore Vandenberg 
Bulow Hale Murphy Van Nuys 
Burke Harrison Murray Wagner 

Byrd Hastings Neely Walsh 

Capper Hatch Norris Wheeler 
Caraway Hayden Nye White 

Chavez Holt O’Mahoney 

Clark Johnson Overton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it seems to me that if we 
had needed any argument in favor of this amendment, the 
speech made by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIp- 
STEAD] would be ample reason to leave the priority to the 
President. 

There is not in this body any warmer friend of the Army 
Engineers than am I; but we have in this bill, if we include 
soil erosion and the examination of the various affairs re- 
lated to flood control, a greater problem than flood control 
alone. It becomes a problem which ought to be dealt with 
comprehensively and in all its parts. Therefore, I hope the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] will fail. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the 
Senate before a vote; but let me say that the proposal em- 
bodied in the comprehensive amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HayprEn] to the flood-control bill 
amounts to the same thing as if a man should come along 
and see a house burning down, and say, “Well, I will retire 
and get up a comprehensive scheme for preventing fires in 
the future. Of course your house may have to burn down; 
but after I have taken the matter under consideration I 
shall be prepared, in a year or 5 years or 10 years, to bring 
in a scheme for preventing such fires in the future.” 

Mr. President, the object of a flood-control bill is to take 
care of a situation where floods constantly and persistently 
recur. To divert the authority for determining priority away 
from the Army Engineers, who have had years of experience 
with it, to a new and unknown and untried board for the 
purpose of setting up a coordination with soil erosion and 
reforestation, objectives with which I am very much in 
sympathy, is simply to postpone action on an emergency 
matter, a known flood situation, and relegate it to the limbo 
of an ultimate report from some unknown committee. 

I believe if we are to have any justification for the bill 
at all that the determination of priority should be in the 
hands of the body which has always been familiar with that 
situation rather than with an unknown body. I particularly 
warn my friends on this floor from sections of the country 
where there is a permanent flood menace against the adop- 
tion of an amendment which, it is my prediction, will mean 
the expenditure of the $50,000,000 actually authorized in the 
bill only in the Susquehanna Valley in New York and in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to make an inquiry 
about the parliamentary situation before I proceed. Has 
the Senator from Missouri offered an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
has offered an amendment to strike out certain words in 
lines 8 and 9 of page 1 of the committee amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to inquire whether that is not an 
amendment in the third degree. Is not the commitiee 
amendment already an amendment to an amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised by the 
parliamentarian that under rule XVIII the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri is not an amendment in the 
third degree. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not care to enforce the rule, even 
if it were an amendment in the third degree, because I am 
perfectly willing to take it as it stands; but I was of the 
opinion that technically the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri was not in order at this time. 

Mr. President, I believe no Senator has a greater respect 
for the Army Engineers than have I, and the fact that I 
favor the amendment offered by the committee I do not 
want under any circumstances to be taken as an indication 
that I have any idea of casting any reflection upon the Army 
Engineers or their ability. 

I am considerably disappointed in the pending bill. I was 
under the impression we were to have a bill before us that 
would be an emergency measure, that we would not try to 
legislate on the general subject of flood control until there 
was available more information, which we could not possibly 
get at this session of Congress, and that we would content 
ourselves at this session by taking care of only the emergency 
situation. 

Before the bill passes I expect to have something further 
to say on that subject, but at the present time I mention it 
only because the Senate is conscious, as I think the country 
is conscious, of the fact that flood control is not only a na- 
tional problem but that Congress should consider all of the 
various navigation and flood-control questions as part of one 
great problem affecting the entire country. This bring 
to the pending amendment. 

We have already agreed to an amendment providing that 
soil erosion and certain other activities shall be considered by 
the Department of Agriculture and shall be under the domain 
of the Department of Agriculture. The President now has 
all sorts of committees at work, which have been at work 
for a year or two, in a study of erosion, forest control, and 
all sorts of integrated questions which apply to all the 
streams of the United States, navigable and unnavigable. 

That is a wonderful undertaking, which in its scope goes 
further than the imagination will carry one. Yet I believe 
that the country realizes, as we realize, that we must study 
the flood-control question with all those things in view, 
ing in mind dams built on the small tributaries of the sireams 
of the country, all sorts of methods and means to be used to 
hold back the water, whether they are immediately in the 
vicinity of a large stream or not, because eventually all the 
water gets into the larger streams, the main streams, and so 
far as flood damage is concerned the damage occurs not alio- 
gether but mostly along the larger streams. 

But the damage, so far as erosion is concerned, so far as 
forest control is concerned, occurs away back from the main 
stream. The proper utilization of the soil in some places, 
particularly in the semiarid sections of the country, and also 
where there is too much rain, the proper planting of the 
right kind of crops, grasses, trees, shrubs—all these things 
have their integrated place in a study of the great question of 
flood control, which affects the entire United States. Com- 
mittees appointed by the President, to which he has allocated 
certain funds which we appropriated to him, are proceeding 
now to study these problems all over the country. 

The Army Engineers are experts in their line, and we have 
an efficient corp of Army Engineers. They know how to 
build adam. To some extent the other questions have been 
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placed in their hands, though not all of them have been. 
The Army Engineers are doing a great work. 

All the improvements cannot be made at once, and when 
the time comes for a decision as to whether a particular im- 
provement should be made this year or this month, the 
Army Engineers would look at the conditions through their 
own eyes. If the other students of the question, studying 
erosion away back in the country, trying to find what kind of 
grasses or shrubs or trees should be planted, and what kind 
of miniature dams should be constructed to control a stream 
which may be a stream only immediately after a heavy rain- 
fall, pass on the question as to where the money should be 
spent, what dams should be built, they might reach a 
different conclusion from that of the Army Engineers. 

The Department of Agriculture, proceeding under the pres- 
ent law, and under the amendment we have already adopted 
to the bill, would have a different viewpoint possibly. I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to the two Senators 
from Kentucky today seeking the construction of a particu- 
lar project. They described it. In my mind’s eye I could 
see just what it was. I have personally investigated many 
such projects. 

A flood might occur tomorrow, or this afternoon, which 
would wipe a city or a town or a beautiful, fertile valley out 
of existence, a condition which probably could be obviated 
by the application of some of the funds appropriated by the 
pending bill to preventive measures that would hold back 
flood waters and thus save the town or the city or the rural 
settlement. If the men engaged in the study of that problem 
had to pass on the question of priority between projects they 
might reach a different conclusion from that reached by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Somebody has to pass on the question of priority. It 
does not have to be an engineer, as I see it, but the one 
passing on it must have a broad mind. He must have in 
view the general scope of the United States. He must have 
knowledge of what we are trying to do—something which it 
will take a hundred years to complete, knowing that we have 
to go slowly on account of lack of funds; that we cannot 
do it all at once or in 1 year or in 10 years. It is not neces- 
sary for the one charged with responsibility to have technical 
knowledge, to know how to construct a dam on the Missis- 
sippi River. He may not have such technical knowledge. 
He must, however, have a broad mind. He must be able to 
see the picture of the future and the damage which is likely 
to come tomorrow or the next day. 

Someone must decide which course shall be pursued to- 
morrow in order to use the appropriation that may be avail- 
able this year. Although I do not question the honesty 
or the ability of those in the bureaus or investigating 
committees, I believe it would not be fair to let one of the 
bureaus or one of the large number of investigating commit- 
tees decide between two conflicting projects, both of which 
might be meritorious. It seems to me the decision should 
rest with some one outside any of the bureaus. It should 
rest with some head. Therefore it seems to me the amend- 
ment which proposes to submit such questions of dispute to 
the President is the best solution of this problem. 

The President is too busy to look over the projects per- 
sonally. He will not be able to make a personal physical 
examination of them. He will, however, select men in whom 
he has confidence to give him the general picture and to give 
him specific information. Having in his mind the general 
scope and a picture of what can best be done with the 
$50,000,000 which is to be divided up among these projects, 
he will get all possible information concerning them. He 
will undoubtedly consult the Army Engineers. They prob- 
ably will be the first men with whom he will discuss the 
matter. 

The President will consult the experts in the Department 
of Agriculture. He will consult the local agencies which 
have lived with these conditions for 40 years, right in the 
places where damage has occurred, where there has been a 
washing away of soil for many years. I personally know of 
certain places on some of the rivers in the United States 
where another flood would wipe out a town which is 40 or 
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50 years old. A flood may not come soon. It may be an- 
other 50 years before another serious flood will come. Of 
course, it may never come. However, it may come tomorrow. 
God only knows if and when it will come. The only thing 
to do is to be ready when it shall come with as many com- 
pleted projects as possible. 

If a dam be constructed on one of the rivers in whose 
watershed is the best alluvial soil in the world, it will be 
only a few years, speaking in an historical sense—perhaps 
a hundred, perhaps 200, perhaps only 50 years—until that 
reservoir will be filled with silt. Many of our great dam; 
are now filling up. The history of civilization tells us of 
many such dams, constructed years ago, which were eventu- 
ally filled up with silt that came down from the fertile plains, 
that washed into the river, and was held there by the dam. 
I do not mean to say that the construction of such a dam 
was a mistake. I do not wish to say that by any means. 
The construction of the dam was necessary. But in con- 
nection with it, to preserve the reservoir, to continue its 
benefits for the saving of the soil, it was necessary to con- 
struct hundreds of other dams, to provide for the planting 
of trees and shrubs and grasses, and to see that they were 
protected when they were planted; to build miniature dams, 
as it were. So it all works out as one perfected whole when 
the work is completed. 

I think the man to decide that problem, the man who is 
best equipped to obtain the essential information, is the 
President of the United States. Not often will any contro- 
versy arise. Probably not once in 50 times will there be a 
disagreement. ‘There will not be sufficient interference to 
be noticed with the work of the Army Engineers or with 
that of the other experts. When they get together, they 
can reach their own conclusions, In most cases there will 
be no dispute to go to the President. 

The problem will work itself out. However, in case there 
is a dispute, someone ought to be at the head to decide the 
question. There should be at the head some unprejudiced 
official, some official with a broad view as to just what we 
are trying to accomplish by flood control in America. It 
is necessary that it be so. 

Mr. President, there are countries in the world which are 
now desert but which once were fertile. Although in many 
of those countries large dams were constructed, the con- 
struction of little dams was not considered. Attention was 
not given to erosion. The people continued to cut the trees, 
and they continued to cultivate soil which never should have 
been touched with a plow. In many cases they overpastured 
the grasses that grew according to nature’s command, and 
left them in such shape that erosion occurred and the soil 
was carried away. All those questions are involved in this 
matter. 

While I do not agree with some Senators as to the im- 
portance of the pending amendment as a practical propo- 
sition, yet I believe it will add to the general conception of 
the viewpoint which I think all of us should have when we 
come to legislate on this question, one of the greatest ques- 
tions that confronts us now or which ever will confront us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. CrarK] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. If no other Senator cares to speak on 
the amendment, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Burke George La Follette 
Ashurst Byrd Gerry Lewis 
Bachman Capper Gibson Logan 
Bailey Caraway Glass Lonergan 
Barbour Chavez Guffey Long 
Barkley Clark Hale McAdoo 
Benson Connally Harrison McGill 
Bilbo Copeland Hastings McNary 
Black Couzens Hatch Maloney 
Bone Davis Hayden Metcalf 
Borah Dieterich Holt Moore 
Brown Donahey Johnson Murphy 
Bulkley Fletcher Keyes Murray 
Bulow Frazier King Neely 
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Norris Robinson Steiwer Wagner 
Nye Russell Thomas, Okla. Walsh 
O'Mahoney chwellenbach Townsend Wheeler 
Overton Sheppard Truman White 
Pittman Shipstead Vandenberg 

Pope Smith Van Nuys 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-cight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the question on which 
the Senate is about to vote is the proposal of the Senator | 
from Missouri [Mr. CLarxK] to strike from committee amend- 
ment no. 2 the words, on lines 8 and 9, “‘as may be designated 
by the President.” 

The purpose of the committee amendment is to permit the | 
President to determine priority. The purpose of the Senator 
from Missouri in moving to strike out the words mentioned 
is to leave decision with the Board of Army Engineers as at 
present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. CirarK to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. CLARK. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the roll was called. 

Mr. BILBO. I have a pair with the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Dickinson]. I am not advised as to how he would vote 
if present. I, therefore, transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. BULKLEY. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Carry], who is absent from the city 
on official business. Not knowing how he would vote, I trans- 
fer my pair with him to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I announce that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BanKHeapD], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CosTican], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
are detained from the Senate on account of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. ReyNno.tps] is de- 
tained on account of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BurKxeE], the Senator from California 
(Mr. McApoo], and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] are attending committee meetings. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], the Sen- 
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ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lewis], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLar], 
and the Senators from Maryland [Mr. Rapciirre and Mr. 
Typbincs] are unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Coorrpce], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Minton], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] are absent on official duty as members of the Board 
of Visitors to the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. TownsEnD] with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeEttar]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Rapbc.irre]. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Townsenp], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Waite], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Carry] are 
detained from the Senate on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Bachman Couzens Hastings Nye 
Barbour Davis Johnson Shipstead 
Bilbo Donahey Keyes Steiwer 
Borah Frazier King Truman 
Bulkley Gerry Lonergan Vandenberg 
Byrd Gibson McNary Van Nuys 
Capper Glass Metcalf Walsh 
Clark Hale Murphy 

NAYS—40 
Adams Bone Connally Guffey 
Bailey Brown Copeland Harrison 
Barkley Bulow Dieterich Hatch 
Benson Caraway Fletcher Hayden 
Black Chavez George Holt 








La Follette Moore Overton Schwellenbach 
Logan Murray Pittman Sheppard 
Long Neely Pope Thomas, Okla. 
McGill Norris Robinson Wagner 
Maloney O'Mahoney Russell Wheeler 

NOT VOTING—24 
Ashurst Coolidge McAdoo Reynolds 
Austin Costigan McCarran Smith 
Bankhead Dickinson McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Burke Duffy Minton Townsend 
Byrnes Gore Norbeck Tydings 
Carey Lewis Radcliffe White 


So Mr. CLarK’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New York yield to me for a moment, as I am obliged to 
return to the Finance Committee? 

Mr. COPELAND. I pield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On page 110, line 10, in the committee 
amendment the language of the bill is: 

Salyersville River, Magoffin County, Ky. 


It should read: 


Licking River, near Salyersville, Magoffin County, Ky. 


I ask that that amendment be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me, because I have to go back to the Finance 


Committee? 
Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 
Mr. CLARK. I do not desire to detain the Senate by ask- 


ing for another roll call on the principle of the amendment. 
I think the question has been determined by the last record 
vote. I do desire, however, to say for the Recorp that I 
hope that Members of the Senate from the States which are 
actively, year after year, concerned with the problem of 
floods, having cast the votes which they have cast on the 
last roll call and determined by their own act to put the 
matter absolutely in the hands and the discretion of the 
President, will not go back to their States and express sur- 
prise when their States do not get any money for flood con- 
trol from the passage of this bill. 

I predict again, Mr. President, as I did a while ago, that 
the great bulk of the $50,000,000, the limitation authorized 
by this bill, will be expended in New York and Pennsylvania, 
and that the States and localities that year after year and 
sometimes two or three times a year face a very vital and 
desperate flood-control problem, will get little or nothing as 
a result of the passage of this measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am compelled to return to 
the Committee on Finance which is considering the tax bill. 
I shall have no opportunity, as I had hoped, to discuss this 
bill. I rise only for the purpose of stating that I am op- 
posed to the bill, and if I were present I should vote against 
it. I am opposed also to amendment numbered 6, creating 
a National Resources Board. I have not time to elaborate 
the reasons for my opposition to that amendment any more 
than I have time to elaborate my objections to the bill. 
As it is, I can only say—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator wishes to speak on title 
I, I desire to suggest that there are a number of members 
of the Finance Committee who are interested, as is the 
Senator, in that title, and we have a good deal to do yet 
before we reach title II. I think it is safe to say, if it is 
agreeable to the leaders, that so far as title II is concerned, 
we might let it go over until tomorrow. Would that please 
the Senator? 

Mr. KING. That will be entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER] is obliged to leave the Chamber. He 
desires to offer an amendment at this time; and because of 
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the necessity for him to leave, I am willing that his amend- 
ment may be now considered. I should not like to interfere 
with the orderly process of the passage of the bill, but the 
Senator has obligations about which he has told me, and I 
am willing to have his amendment presented at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An amendment to the committee 
amendment is now pending which has not been disposed of. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well; let us first dispose of that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from New York to the amend- 

ment of the committee on page 57. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and to which the Senator from New York referred 
a moment ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to insert at the 
proper place in the bill the following: 

Big Horn River, Mont.: For construction of works on the Big 
Horn River about 36 miles southwest of Hardin, in Big Horn 
County, Mont., for flood control, $15,000,000. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, this project has been 
urged for many years in connection with flood control on 
the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. The Army Engineers 
‘have made a study of its purpose, which is silt control. The 
Mississippi Valley Association, which is interested in flood 
control on the Mississippi River, and the Missouri River Val- 
ley Association, which is interested in flood control and 
navigation on the upper Missouri River, have both gone on 
record definitely for a long period of time in favor of the 
amendment. 

According to the report of the Engineers, the dam would 
be 550 feet high and would impound 1,500,000 acre-feet of 
water. No valuable land would be flooded. The land which 
would be flooded by reason of the construction of the dam 
is all either Government owned or a part of the Indian lands 
in the State. The water could be used to irrigate 300,000 
acres of land, but I am not asking for that. Of the land in 
question 138,000 acres would be on the Crow Reservation. 
There would be no delay in the construction of the dam be- 
cause the Army Engineers have already investigated the 
project and know all that is to be known with reference to 
where the dam should be located and constructed. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the preliminary survey heretofore 
authorized by Congress been made by the engineers? 

Mr. WHEELER. My understanding is that the prelimi- 
nary survey has been made by the Army Engineers. 

Mr. McNARY. Was the report favorable as made by the 
district and regional engineers, and does the project now 
have the sanction of the Board of Army Engineers? 

Mr. WHEELER. In this particular bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. No. I am frank to say they have not 
recommended that it be included in this bill. 

Mr. McNARY. The report, then, can be construed as 
being adverse to the project? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think it could be construed as 
being adverse to the project, because the Army Engineers 
have pointed out its value with reference to the control of 
silt and likewise its value in flood control on the upper 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want the Senator to assume that 
I am opposing the project. I am asking for information. 
The first step always is authorization by the Congress of a 
preliminary survey. That is made by the district engineers. 
The matter then goes to the regional engineers and from 
there to the Board of Army Engineers. Those projects 
which were acceptable to the Board of Army Engineers have 
been placed in the pending bill. What I should like to know 
is how far the project has gone with respect to surveys and 

reports of the engineers? 
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Mr. WHEELER. In the report which was made is a letter 
from the Secretary transmitting, pursuant to section 1 of the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of January 21, 1927, and section 10 
of the Flood Control Act, approved May 15, 1928, a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers of the Army dated February 9, 
1934, submitting a report. He speaks of the investigation 
which has been made with reference to this project and the 
control of silt and flood control. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator has the record before him. 
Did the district engineers who made the survey report 
favorably to the regional engineers? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think they reported either 
favorably or unfavorably. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, there has not been any report in 
any of the preliminary phases with respect to any survey 
that has been made, has there? 

Mr. WHEELER. A report was submitted of the investiga- 
tion which was made, but I find nothing in the report which 
either suggests that the dam be built or that it be not built. 
The engineers simply point out from an engineering stand- 
point exactly what its features would be. 

Mr. McNARY. To whose report does the Senator refer? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am referring to a report of the Army 
Engineers contained in House Document No. 256, containing 
a letter from the Secretary of War. 

Mr. McNARY. What do the engineers say about the 
project? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am going to call attention to that in 
just a moment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I ask whether the project in- 
volves any land in the State of Wyoming? 

Mr. WHEELER. It involves some land in the State of 
Wyoming, back of the dam. As I understand from the 
report which I have read, it involves the flooding of no 
land except public lands and Indian lands. The late Sen- 
ator Kendrick, of Wyoming, always endorsed this particular 
project and favored it in correspondence and other recom- 
mendations which have been made. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. A report was recently made to me 
that if the dam contemplated were constructed, it might 
result in flooding lands which are now occupied by a town. 
I have not had an opportunity to look into that matter. I 
should like to do so before the Senator calls for a vote on 
his amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. All the information I have is to the con- 
trary. One of the engineers making report on the project 
states that it would not flood any lands, except public lands 
and some Indian lands. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Doubtless the engineers’ report would 
indicate what land would be covered by the lake, so it would 
be a simple matter to determine. I shall make an investi- 
gation immediately. In the meantime I hope the Senator 
will not ask for a vote until I get that information. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Montana yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Perhaps when the Senator from Mon- 
tana concludes I can give all the information the Senator 
from Wyoming needs to enable him to vote intelligently. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have no doubt the Senator can do so. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to a letter which was addressed to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, attention of Colonel Waite, by A. W. Koch, who was the 
chief engineer for the Big Horn Canyon organization. It is 
in part as follows: 

Dear Sir: I wish to call your attention to a few facts about the 
proposed Big Horn Canyon project of Montana. 

It seems that two proposals have been studied, one for a dam 410 
feet high and one 465 feet high, which were to develop 582,000 and 
830,000 acre-feet storage, respectively. These correspond to water 
levels, reservoir full, of 3,570 and 3,710, and will require dams 440 
and 480 feet high, respectively, instead of the heights indicated, to 
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allow 15-foot freeboard (i. e., the distance the dam will project 
above water level with reservoir full). 

If the study had been continued to include a dam 550 feet high 
corresponding to water level of 3,680, reservoir full, the storage 
would be 1,700,000 acre-feet. 


Mr. Koch speaks of the location; and I wish to call at- 
tention particularly to what he says with respect to silting. 


He says: 


As previously stated, the reservoir created by a dam 550 feet 
high would hold the silt of the Big Horn River for a period of 
40 years without impairing its efficiency in controlling the dis- 
charge of the river completely, based on the average for the years 
1904 to 1915, inclusive. There is no good reason why this period 
of 100-percent flood control cannot be extended much longer if 
desired. It is quite possible to dredge the reservoir or sluice it 
out through the dam and onto the benchlands below. The cost 
of dredging would evidently be higher than the costs of dredging 
on the lower Mississippi; but the quantities to be dredged would 
likewise be perhaps less than one-third of what the floods of the 
Big Horn cause to be precipitated into the lower Mississippi if 
left uncontrolled. Besides, it would be worth while to consider 
the damage these periodic floods cause along the 3,000 miles of 
river channels between the canyon of the Big Horn and the lower 
Mississippi. 

It has been recognized for many years that one of the chief 
causes of the flocds, not only in the Yellowstone River below 
the Big Horn but likewise in the upper Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, was the silt coming down from the Big Horn 
River and lodging in these particular rivers. Only a few 
years ago a very serious flood occurred near Forsyth, Mont., 
and Miles City, Mont., and all through that section along 
the Yellowstone. 

As a matter of fact, the only reason why there is flood- 
control agitation in the East is because a flood recently 
occurred here. I presume Congress will not again take cog- 
nizance of the situation which exists on this particular river 
and on the upper Missouri River and the upper Mississippi 
River until another flood takes place in that particular area; 
but it seems to me the time to correct the situation is before 
the fiood takes place, and not afterward. 

If we really seriously desire to prevent floods along the 


upper Missouri and along parts of the Mississippi River, the 
way to do it is to build dams back in the mountain areas to 


control the floodwaters in that particular section. Every 
engineer who has ever studied the situation in that section 
of the country has contended that the best way to control 
the floods in parts of the Missouri River and parts of the 
Mississippi River is by building dams in these areas. 

I have been perfectly amazed to find that in this bill no 
attention whatever has been paid to flood control of the 
tributaries of the Missouri River. As most persons know, the 
Missouri River, which is the largest branch of the Missis- 
sippi River, is made up of the Gallatin and Jefferson and 
Madison Rivers, which originate in Yellowstone Park and in 
a section of Montana. Then there comes in the Big Horn 
River, which flows into the Yellowstone River and finally 
joints another tributary of the Missouri River, making what 
is known as the upper Missouri River. < 

In the spring of the year the melting snows come down 
from these mountains and cause floods. They not only 
cause floods in the upper Missouri but they likewise cause 
floods in the Yellowstone Valley area. There are irrigation 
projects along the Yellowstone River which have been re- 
peatedly destroyed, and had to be rebuilt, by reason of the 
flood waters coming down from the Big Horn River. That 
is the reason why the Mississippi Valley Association and the 
Missouri Valley Association have repeatedly gone on record 
in favor of this particular project. 

Looking at the question from the silt-control standpoint 
alone, every year the Mississippi River and the Missouri 
River have to be dredged, at large expense to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Some of the engineers who have 
worked on this project have estimated that the cost of 
building this dam will be saved simply because it will obviate 
the necessity of dredging the silt that comes down from the 
Big Horn River. 

In addition to that, while I have made no provision for it 
in the amendment, there are in the neighborhood of 138,000 
acres of land in the Crow Indian Reservation. We are con- 
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stantly appropriating money to help these Indians become 
self-supporting. If this dam should be built, the whole Crow 
Reservation could be irrigated at practically no expense, and 
then those particular Indians would become self-supporting. 
I mention that only as an incidental matter. 

It has been shown that power can be developed at this 
particular project; and the statement has been made, which 
is true, that at the present time there is not any demand for 
the power. I am not urging the construction of this dam 
as a power project; however, I am urging it as a flood-control 
project, and solely as a flood-contro! project. 

The engineer who worked upon this project said: 

It will completely control the floodwaters and the silt of the Big 
Horn River, which furnishes at times 36 percent of the silt entering 
the Mississippi from the Missouri River. 


The engineers estimate that 36 percent of the silt going 
from the Missouri River into the Mississippi River comes 
from the Big Horn Canyon. If we wish to pass a flood-control 
bill that is really going to be of benefit to the Missouri River, 
if we wish to pass legislation that is going to be of benefit to 
the Mississippi River, if we desire to refrain from having con- 
stantly to dredge out those rivers, if we wish to stop soil ero- 
sion along the Missouri River and help navigation along the 
Missouri River, here is an opportunity to do it at a cost of 
approximately $15,000,000. 

I appreciate the fact that the Army Engineers have not 
recommended the project. Why they have not recommended 
it I do not know, because I do know that they found the 
figures with reference to silt to be substantially as I said. 
The only adverse statement which has been made by them, 
so far as I know, is that it is principally a power project, and 
that a power project should not be put in at this time because 
there is not a market for the power. 

I am not asking for the construction of the dam as a power 
project. I am not at all interested in it from that stand- 
point. I am interested in it from the standpoint of saving the 
Government of the United States money with reference to 
flood control, and for the purpose of protecting the residents 
of Forsyth, Mont., and all down the Yellowstone River, from 
the floods which they now have every few years. 

Nothing has been done to prevent floods in that area. As 
I say, the town of Forsyth was under water just a few years 
ago. Serious damage has been done to these irrigation 
projects, but not a single thing has been done by way of 
prevention. The only reason why we are doing anything 
with reference to flood control in the eastern part of the 
United States and elsewhere is because a big flood occurred 
here. Apparently we are going to wait until we have another 
great flood along the upper Missouri before we do anything 
substantial along the line of flood prevention in that area. 
If there had been a flood out there which had washed away 
a lot of property within recent times, I presume there would 
not have been any hesitation at all about including this 
project in the bill at the present time, but nothing has been 
done about it. 

I read from a memorandum furnished me by a competent 
engineer: 


On page 165 of House Document No. 256, above mentioned, there 
appears the information that the average silt content of the Big 
Horn River passing Hardin, Mont., has been found by careful 
analysis to be 21,200,000 tons per annum, or 19,400 acre-fcet. 
This 21,200,000 tons of silt (19,400 acre-feet) would have sufficient 
bulk to form a bar 400 feet wide, 1 foot deep, and 400 miles long. 

This silt follows the course of the Big Horn River to its junc- 
tion with the Yellowstone, thence to the Missouri, and on to the 
Mississippi. En route it may form bars, banks, or drifts, and a 
portion of it may enter irrigation works or other improvements 
along the streams; a menace, an aggrevation, and a damage. It is 
always present once it has entered the stream until it has been 
disposed of or has passed into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Another serious consequence of this silting is the building up 
of stream channels and particularly that of the (slower velocity) 
Mississippi River. This constant action materially decreases the 
available depth of flood channels and tends to minimize the effect 
of levee construction, materially increasing flood hazards. This 
action is continuous, and over a period of years the result is 
tremendous. 

Direct removal of silt from the stream bed requires machinery, 
power, and a place for its disposal. A conservative estimate for 
this expense is at least 10 cents per ton. To remove the entire 
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downstream. 


Not only is the direct removal of the silt more expensive, but it 
Each year new silt takes 
the place of that removed, and the damage, the annoyance, the 


does not remove the cause of the evil. 


contribution to flood hazard, and the menace are ever present. 


Construction of the dam provides a means of eliminating the 
It removes the cause of the trouble, 


silt at or near its source. 
and at half the expense of mechanical removal. 


So, if we take the figures furnished me by this competent 
engineer, merely from the standpoint of silt control, the 
Government would save money if it should build this dam 
at a cost of approximately $15,000,000. I read further from 


this memorandum: 


The regulation of the stream flow—ancther decided benefit— 
will mean much to navigation on all streams below the dam. 
During the period of low water, especially July and August, the 
River navigation is 
Its many economies for the mov- 


extra water may be used to great advantage. 
gaining favor more and more. 
ing of large quantities of slow freight are being recognized. 


Two hundred thousand acre-feet of water could be used to 
great advantage during the low-flow months mentioned. Even 


2,000 acre-feet per day (1,000 cubic feet per second of time) 


would provide a stream 200 feet wide, 5 feet deep, and with a 


velocity of 1 foot per second. 


A barge 20 feet wide, 60 feet long, and drawing 4 feet of water 
That is three large 


could carry at least 250,000 pounds of cargo. 
freight-car loads. 


The project would provide an immense amount of direct and in- 
Its effects 


direct labor and assist operations of basic ‘industries. 
would be far reaching. 


As I pointed out a moment ago, this dam would pay for 
itself, from silt control alone, in less than 10 years, accord- 


ing to figures furnished me by a very competent engineer. 


This project was investigated by Mr. Hugh Cooper, who 
is one of the most noted engineers in the United States. It 


was likewise investigated by General Goethals, also one of 
the most illustrious engineers in this country. It was ap- 


proved by both Mr. Cooper and General Goethals from 


every standpoint. 

I have here a memorandum on the subject. 
says: 

My original estimate on the project of the Big Horn Canyon 
Irrigation & Power Co, included railroad, irrigation canals, and 
transmission line and checked within about 5 percent of the 
estimate made on the same project and based on the same sur- 
vey data, by George M. Wells of the firm of the late Gen. George 
W. Goethals. 

He also makes the statement that the project was investi- 
gated by Hugh Cooper. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope the amendment may be 
adopted. I appreciate, of course, when I ask the Senate to 
adopt the amendment, that it has not the direct approval 
of the War Department at this time for inclusion in the 
particular bill now pending. But I submit that there is not 
another project in the western section of the country which 
has been investigated from an engineering standpoint as this 
Big Horn project has been investigated. There is not 
another project along the Missouri River or along the upper 
Mississippi River that has received the favorable report 
from noted engineers the Big Horn project has received. It 
was under investigation during the war in the administra- 
tion of President Wilson, with the idea of the erection of a 
dam there to make possible the manufacture of nitrates. 
It was investigated at that time with reference to the erec- 
tion of a dam compared with that at Muscle Shoals, but the 
officials finally decided to go to Muscle Shoals. So that as a 
matter of fact every feature of the dam has been investi- 
gated. Every engineer who has made a careful report upon 
it has stated that from the standpoint of the control of silt 
it would save the Government of the United States millions 
of dollars every year. Everyone who has investigated it 
from the standpoint of aiding in the navigability of the 
Missouri River and the Mississippi River has recommended 
it, and has said that it would be of tremendous assistance. 
Everyone who has investigated it from any standpoint has 
reported favorably upon it. 

I appreciate the fact that the Army Engineers perhaps did 
not go into the matter as thoroughly as have some other in- 
vestigators, but there has been tremendous agitation for this 
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project and tremendous interest in it as a flood-control proj- 
ect not merely this year but for the past 20 years. 

The late Senator Kendrick, of Wyoming, was in favor of 
the improvement. He spoke to me of it repeatedly and was 
the first one to get me interested in the matter. He stated 
it was a project which ought to be built because of the tre- 
mendous good it would do. My late colleague, Senator Walsh, 
also advocated it and worked for it and desired to have it 
completed because of the flood-control feature. Just a few 
years ago, as I have said, when there was a flood along the 
Yellowstone River, irrigation projects were filled up with silt, 
and various sections in the southeastern part of the State 
were flooded. 

For 2 years, because there has not been a flood in that 
particular area, there has been no particular agitation for 
this improvement. But it will be only a short time when 
there will be a large amount of snow in those mountains, 
and there will be another flood on the Yellowstone River; 
there will be damage to irrigation projects which are owned 
by the Government of the United States; towns along the 
Yellowstone River will be damaged, and here we have an 
opportunity to provide flood control in those immediate 
localities. 

I would not be here asking that this amendment be 
adopted if it affected only one or two towns, but I say with- 
out fear of contradiction that there is not another project 
included in the pending bill which can be of greater benefit, 
taken as a whole, than the building of this particular project. 

Some of the opposition to the project, of course, has 
always been because the power interests did not want to see 
it built on account of the fact that they were afraid that 
if it were built, power would be generated there, and that 
eventually cheap power would be furnished. But we are not 
asking for that. They have opposed it, they have been 
against it because of that fact, but I say that we are not 
asking for the improvement on the power basis at all. A 
statement has been made that it would develop 160,600 
horsepower at a minimum, 384,000 horsepower at a maxi- 
mum, under a 60-percent load factor. That is the infor- 
mation which has been furnished to me. But I am not 
asking for it upon that basis. I say that if it were desired 
to develop power, if there were a market for it, we could 
furnish cheap power and pay for the building of the dam 
from that source. But let us eliminate that, and consider 
the matter from the standpoint of the benefit to the farmers 
who are located upon the irrigation projects along the Yel- 
lowstone River; look at it from the standpoint of the people 
who are located in the towns along the Yellowstone River 
which have been repeatedly flooded; look at it from the 
standpoint of irrigating the lands of the Indians, who are 
wards of the Government of the United States. We are 
taking thousands of dollars out of the Treasury every year 
for the purpose of feeding those Indians and taking care 
of them. 

The project may be made self-supporting. 

Look at it from the standpoint of the silt which comes 
from the river, the millions of cubic feet of silt going into 
the Missouri River, and finally into the Mississippi River, 
which has to be dredged out, and it may be seen that by 
building the dam in question the Government will be saved 
considerable money in a period of 10 years’ time, according 
to the report which I have received from the engineers. 

Look at the project from the standpoint of erosion caused 
all along the Missouri River, where the floodwaters come 
down in the spring and carry away hundreds of acres of 
the most fertile lands along the Missouri River. 

I challenge anyone to point to a project in the bill which, 
as a whole and from an economic standpoint, will do one- 
half the good the provision in question will accomplish. 
When it is considered that the waters come down to the 


Missouri River and eat the heart out of hundreds of acres of 
land along the Missouri River, it will be realized that by the 
construction of the dam in question the farmers of the 
section will be spared the loss of that fertile land. 

Look at the project from the standpoint of silt. The stream 
in question is the largest producer of silt of any stream in the 
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country. It produces about 36 percent of the silt which goes 
out of the Missouri River into the Mississippi River. 

I hesitated to urge that the provision in question be incor- 
porated in the bill because of the fact that the Army Engi- 
neers had not specifically recommended it. However, why 
should we be bound because the Army engineers have not 
specifically recommended it? 


I appreciate the position in which the Senator from New | 


York finds himself. He does not wish to have such a project 
as this in the bill because he feels that many other projects 
might be injected into the bill which should not be in it. I 
submit to the Senate, however, that no one can bring figures 
showing from an economic standpoint that any other project 
could accomplish more than could be accomplished by spend- 
ing the amount of money involved in the pending amendment. 

I know what I shall be told: “Let the Army Engineers go 
out there and make an investigation, and come back and 
make another report.” ‘They are supposed to have made 
their investigation. They have been out there; and if they 
have not completed the job, it is the fault of the Army Engi- 
neers. They should have made the report a long time ago. 
Other engineers have made their reports upon projects con- 
tained in the bill. 

I challenge any Senator upon the floor to dispute the facts 
and figures which have been furnished by the most promi- 
nent engineers in the United States, including Hugh Cooper, 
who made an investigation of the project, and who is gen- 
erally recognized as one of the outstanding engineers of this 
country, and by an engineer of General Goethals’ firm, who 
made an investigation of the project a good many years ago, 
and by Mr. Koch, who also made an investigation of it, and 
by the Army Engineers, who made an investigation of it. 
The reason why they do not recommend the inclusion of 
this provision in the pending bill is because they say there 
is no market for power at the present time in that State 
at that particular place. Let us eliminate power. 

Mr. NYE. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think it should be included, but I say 
that for the purpose of this particular bill at this time I am 
perfectly willing to eliminate power. Let it be developed 
when the time comes when there shall be a market for it, as 
there will be a market for it. There will be a market for 
some of the power to pump water upon the lands close by in 
the State of Wyoming and in the State of Montana, and par- 
ticularly upon the Indian lands. 

When a project is presented on which engineers have 
brought out the facts, when the Army Engineers themselves 
have investigated it, when they have agreed with reference 
to the damage being done by the silt in the upper Mississippi 
and the Missouri Rivers, when no Senator can stand on the 
floor of the Senate and deny the fact that there have been 
floods all along the Yellowstone River, of which the stream 
in question is a branch, caused in the spring of the year from 
the floodwaters coming down from the Big Horn Canyon, 
what excuse can there be for excluding that project, while 
including in the bill many projects in various other sections 
of the United States which are not one-tenth so meritorious 
as is this particular project, except that the Army Engineers 
have said there is not a market for the power? 

Mr. President, we are not proposing to build the project 
as a power project. We are proposing to build it for flood 
control. Incidentally, out of that flood control there will 
come some benefit to a great many Indians who are starving 
upon dry-land farms. We can provide some benefit to them 
and irrigate 138,000 acres of land upon which are living In- 
dians who are now poverty-stricken, who are starving to 
death, except in those instances where they are given doles 
by the United States. Is there any reason why we should 
not try to save the farmers in the irrigated districts whose 
ditches are filled up with the silt from this river simply 
because the Army Engineers say there is not any market for 
the power? Is there any reason why we should not go ahead 
with this project simply because the Army Engineers say 
there is not any market for the power, when it is undisputed 
in the testimony that 36 percent of the silt coming into the 





Mississippi River from the Missouri comes out of the Big 
Horn Canyon? 

I am not offering the amendment for the purpose of home 
consumption, as some may think. I am intensely interested 
in the project, because I have given a great deal of thought 
to it. The late Senator Kendrick first interested me in the 
matter. He was thoroughly familiar with it, and knew 
more about it at that time than I did, by reason of the fact 
that he had holdings in that particular vicinity, and was 
entirely familiar with that section of the country. 

Likewise, my late colleague from the State of Montana, 
{Senator Walsh], had made a study of the problem. I be- 
came interested in the project because of the floods which 
occurred. I became interested in it from the standpoint of 
the Indians who are located below this point, and some of 
whose lands become flooded. I am interested in it also 
because both the Mississippi Valley Association and the Mis- 
souri Valley Association recommended it as a part of their 
program in their last annual convention, which they held 
in the city of Washington, if I am not mistaken. They 
realized the benefits which will come to the upper Missouri 
and to the Mississippi Valley through the control of the 
waters, holding them back in flood season, and then letting 
them out gradually in the low-water time, so as to benefit 
navigation both upon the upper Missouri and upon the Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would not be-a judge 
for a million dollars a year; and I certainly ought not to be 
a judge in the jurisdiction of the Senator from Montana, 
because, if I were, I should yield at once to his importunities 
and say, “On this occasion certainly you are right, and we 
must be governed accordingly.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, all the Senator says 
about the project in its completed form is true. The whole 
statement is true. If there were a market for the power there 
could be constructed in this canyon a tremendous dam, 500 
or 600 feet high, where electricity could be generated on a 
large scale. But there is no demand there for electricity. 
It could not be sold. It would simply mean a waste of money 
at the present time. 

In the matter of the combination of power and flood con- 
trol, I remind the Senator that we cannot have our cake and 
eat it, too. A reservoir which is intended to control floods, 
to catch flood waters, is one thing. It is expected that such a 
reservoir will be empty before the flood comes. A reservoir 
which is intended to develop power or irrigation must be a 
reservoir which is filled most of the time. In writing this 
bill we have tried to make it possible to develop a project for 
power purposes in the future if it shall be demonstrated that 
a given project is worthy of development for power purposes. 
We have sought to make such development possible by in- 
cluding a pen stock in every dam which is built in order that 
the water may be drawn from it in the future if the dam 
shall be raised for power purposes. 

The particular project referred to so eloquently by the 
Senator from Montana, however, is, in the last analysis, 
valuable as a power project. As a flood-control project, I am 
sorry to say that the Army Engineers have reported that it 
has very little value so far as economic merit is concerned. 

To prepare this reservoir for flood-control purposes would 
cost $23,934,000, practically $24,000,000. The total capital- 
ized benefit would only be $1,000,000. In other words, eco- 
nomically there would be $1 of investment to 4 or 5 cents 
of return. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
about the general construction of the bill rather than as 
to the proposition presented by the Senator from Montana. 

As I understand, this bill has two main features relating 
to flood control. First, there are proposals for surveys and 
studies by the Army Engineers of a large number of rivers 
where there may be a flood-control problem. 

Secondly, there is an authorization of an appropriation 
by the committee in cases where surveys have been made 
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and the Army Engineers have recommended the expendi- 
ture of money to carry out the plan for flood control which 
they have perfected. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask if it is customary to accept 
amendments or to have amendments offered from the floor 
to provide for surveys by the Army Engineers independent 
of the recommendation of the committee? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; we will be glad to receive such 
amendments. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask if the committee itself reports 
or recommends or inserts in the bill appropriations for 
flood-control purposes in instances where the Army Engi- 
neers have not made a recommendation? 

Mr. COPELAND. No, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. And in cases where the Army Engineers 
have made unfavorable recommendations, what is, then, 
the situation? 

Mr. COPELAND. There is in this bill no project which 
has not been approved by the Army Engineers. 

Mr. WALSH. There are proposals in the bill presented 
by Members of the House and Senate for surveys and 
studies? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is very true. We also provide in 
the bill an appropriation of $5,000,000 to carry out such 
surveys and studies. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has answered my inquiries 
and has supported the idea which I already entertained as 
to the method of constructing a bill of this kind. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, just one word more, not 
alone because of the high regard we have for the Senator 
from Montana but because he has made touching reference 
this afternoon to two former colleagues of ours, the late 
Senator Kendrick, of Wyoming, and the late Senator 
Walsh, of Montana. Theirs are names to conjure with in 
this body, names of men greatly beloved and highly re- 
spected. I know of the interest they had in this matter 
because as a long-time member of the Commerce Commit- 
tee I myself have heard of this project for many years, for 
at least a dozen years, and when the time comes that there 
is demand for power, when the time comes that irrigation 
as well as flood control may be promoted by this project, 
the Senate, I feel confident, will not be found wanting. 

The Senator has spoken about silt. He must not forget 
the fact that a dam or reservoir which will retain silt will 
itself become filled up in time, so that whatever value it might 
have through the early years of its life by way of preventing 
the silting of the Missouri River must eventually be lost, 
because the reservoir itself will fill with silt. 

I am sorry, Mr. President, that the committee cannot ap- 
prove the project of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, this is the first 
amendment to the bill that has come from the floor, and we 
might as well face now the question which must be continu- 
ously faced if the door is to be opened to amendments of 
this character which do not enjoy the recommendation of 
the Board of Rivers and Harbors Engineers. 

It makes no difference what the inherent merit of the 
proposal may be, unless we are going to follow a fixed rule in 
respect to a bill of this nature it is inevitably going to become 
a monstrosity. I do not mean by that statement that the 
Senator’s project would make it a monstrosity or anything of 
the sort, but if we once lower the bars to projects from the 
floor which do not have a conclusive recommendation from 
the Board of Rivers and Harbors Engineers, by the time this 
bill shall be finally written, instead of being a $300,000,000 
bill, it will be a $3,000,000,000 bill. 

On the desk of the chairman of the committee is a volume 
of projects already surveyed, the cost of which would total 
$8,000,000,000. In addition to the projects in that book, 
there are projects involving the expenditure of literally bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars which have not as yet reached 
the book. If we are going to open the door in connection 
with this bill to the entry of projects which do not fall 
within the definite and specific rule of the committee upon 
which the bill is written, we will not close the door again 
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until we have put about half of that book into the bill, and 
beyond that heaven only knows how much more. 

Legislation of this character is always under the suspicion 
of being “pork barrel” legislation in its ultimate complexion. 
The Commerce Committee, under the able direction and 
insistence of the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND], has undertaken to hold this bill, for a change, within 
definite and specific and absolutely justifiable limitations. 
The project submitted by the Senator from Montana may 
not fall appropriately within any stricture whatsoever of 
the nature I have been indicating, except the single stricture 
that it viclates the rule upon which the bill is written; but 
if the Senate once starts, in open session, to decide the 
eligibility of a project for this bill, instead of depending 
upon the conclusive recommendations of the Board of Rivers 
and Harbors Engineers, we are “sunk without trace”, and 
so is the taxpayer. 

Somewhere, sometime, somehow, somebody has got to re- 
member that these bills must one day be paid. It is simply 
impossible for the Congress to continue to appropriate and 
appropriate and appropriate without giving any thought 
whatsoever to closing the breach between income and outgo. 
We have already passed one $270,000,000 flood-control bill 
at this session of the Senate. This bill, as drawn, includes 
$350,000,000 more. 

How much further can we go in these steps in the face of 
a yawning Treasury, in the face of the fact that we are still 
paying out $2 for every dollar we take in, in the face of the 
situation that the public credit even of such an opulent old 
gentleman as Uncle Sam, cannot indefinitely stand the 
strain. We seem to have lost all sense of money responsi- 
bility. There must be some continence some time in re- 
spect to this sort of a proposition. Unless we confine, Mr. 
President, the flood-control bill to the general rule of con- 
duct faithfully pursued by the Committee on Commerce in 
presenting the recommendation now at the bar of the Senate, 
when we are through, this bill, I repeat, will be a legislative 
monstrosity. I say again that that may not apply to the 
merits of the proposition submitted by the Senator from 
Montana at all except to the extent that his proposition falls 
outside the rule. But that is enough. I submit we dare not 
consider the proposition submitted by the Senator from 
Montana upon its intrinsic merit. We dare, in the face of 
this situation, consider it only as a precedent which may 
ultimately wreck the entire legislation. I think the amend- 
ment must be rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have never been afraid 
to have amendments submitted on the floor of the Senate. 
If the Senate does not have the courage to stand up and vote 
for projects which it thinks are good and to vote down proj- 
ects which it thinks are bad, then the Senate is in a pretty 
bad way. I have more confidence in the Senate of the 
United States and in the Members of the Senate than has 
my esteemed colleague from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

After all, we do not vote ordinarily on projects of this 
kind in this way. We have a river and harbor bill every 
year, and the Senate adopts amendments offered on the 
floor when in its judgment and wisdom it thinks proper that 
they should be adopted. But why say to a Senator, “You 
cannot have a project considered, because it was not put in 
the bill by some committee”, regardless of how meritorious 
the project may be? Has it come to pass that we may not 
offer an amendment on the floor of the Senate, or, if offered, 
it must be rejected, because some committee did not put it 
in the bill? Is the Senate going to be controlled by a com- 
mittee? Is it going to be said, “You cannot offer an amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate no matter how meritorious 
it may be”? 

If such a rule were to apply, where would the minority be 
in the Senate? Where would the minority in the Senate, 
whether Republican or Democratic, find itself if it could not 
come to the floor of the Senate and have meritorious amend- 
ments considered? Are we going to set up an oligarchy of 
committees in the Senate? When a bill is reported from the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, I am always delighted to 
have a Senator rise and offer an amendment which he may 
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think if meritorious and have it considered upon its merits 
on the floor of the Senate. I am surprised that the Senator 
from Michigan should say that, no matter how meritorious 
it may be, it should not be acted upon by the Senate, because 
the rule must not be broken down. 

Let Senators examine the bill and see where the money 
is going to be spent. I assert without much fear of con- 
tradiction that there are few, if any, projects contained in 
the bill which have the merit, from an economic standpoint 
and from a beneficial standpoint, that has the project which 
I have proposed. Yet the Senate is asked to turn it down 
for fear someone else might rise and offer another amend- 
ment and the Senate might adopt it. I am to be refused my 
project because some committee has said, “We will include 
only these projects and you must take these or you must take 
nothing.” 

Mr. President, because a number of Senators have projects 
in the bill I presume I am to be denied. I presume denial 
is to be offered to the Mississippi Valley Association, which 
is in favor of the bill, which has made a study of the par- 
ticular project and advocated it for years and passed upon 
it in national convention and pronounced it beneficial, not 
to Montana alone, but beneficial to the Missouri River be- 
cause it will help to stop soil erosion. Denial is to be 
offered the Missouri Valley Association which for years has 
been giving study to the project and has pronounced it 
beneficial not only from the standpoint of flood control but 
because it involves silt control. 

Let me call attention again to the statement which has 
been furnished me. The engineer who first made report 
upon this project was A. W. F. Koch, a local civil engineer. 
His work was subsequently checked and approved by Hugh 
L. Cooper, noted water-power engineer, not by some pro- 
moter, not by somebody looking to the sale or the promotion 
of thesaleofsomeland. There is no land-promotion scheme 
involved in the matter at all. My information is the flooded 
area would take only Government lands or Indian lands. 
This report was checked by Gen. George W. Goethals and 
by several other engineers. 

Does the Senator from Michigan think that any other 
project has behind it such a distinguished array of en- 
gineers and such a distinguished array of organizations ask- 
ing for its construction, not because it is for the benefit of 
Montana but because of the general good and general welfare 
of the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys? 

The report further says: 

During the World War the Government considered this project 
in connection with the domestic manufacture of nitrate, but the 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., site was eventually chosen. 

Mr. President, I have always found the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Cope.annD] interested in and willing to help proj- 
ects of benefit to Montana and the West. He has been most 
generous in voting for legislation which was beneficial to 
the western section of the country, notwithstanding the fact 
that he comes from New York. I appreciate and compliment 
him upon his generosity. I appreciate the position he takes 
in this matter, because he is fearful that if this project 
should be adopted other Senators might ask to have other 
projects included. However, when he speaks of irrigation I 
am sure he is talking about a subject with which he is not 
very familiar. That is apparent from his statement made 
& moment ago. When we contemplate an irrigation project 
we plan to keep the floodwaters back in the spring of the 
year and then gradually let the waters down on the land 
in periods of dry season. 

I have noticed the Senator from New York has always been 
interested in the Indians and in their welfare. I think 
no one on the floor of the Senate, particularly from the 
eastern part of the United States, has evinced more interest 
in various Indian problems than has the Senator from New 
York. There are 138,000 acres of land upon the Crow 
Indian Reservation that could be irrigated, and this projeci, 
if constructed, would tend to help make those Indians self- 
supporting. That would be only an incident to the project. 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is entirely right in stating 
that what I know about irrigation is very little. However, 
I have here the report of the Army Engineers about irriga- 
tion. I dislike to say it, because it will not make the Senator 
from Montana very happy; but let me read just one brief 
paragraph appearing in this report: 

Studies indicate that it is possible to combine irrigation with 
the development of power at the Big Horn Canyon site. The 
Big Horn irrigation project would involve the reclamation of 
50,100 acres of land through a distribution system drawing its 
water supply from the proposed Big Horn Reservoir. 

The estimated cost of the diversion work, without any charge for 
the storage and diversion of water, would be about $100 per acre. 
This cost would indicate annual payments of about $11 per acre 
under private financing, or about $4 per acre under Government 
construction. The lowest of these is in excess of the maximum of 
$3.50 per acre, which it is estimated that the land could probably 
carry. The studies, therefore, show that the power development 
would have to carry the cost of storage, and probably a part of the 
cost of the distribution system; that the irrigation development 
itself would probably pay nothing toward the cost of the dam. 
Furthermore, the use of water for irrigation would reduce the value 
of the total output of the power development, and appears to lack 
economic justification at the present time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the Senator would be en- 
tirely right, and the Engineers would be entirely right, if it 
were proposed to build this dam as an irrigation project; for 
if we should provide that the entire cost of building the dam 
should be borne by these fifty or sixty or one hundred thou- 
sand acres of Indian land, of course it would not be feasible 
as an irrigation project. The bill, however, carries a total of 
how many million dollars? 

Mr. COPELAND. Three hundred million dollars. 

Mr. WHEELER. How much of that money does the 
Senator expect the Government to get back? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of the $300,000,000? Not any. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator does not expect to get any of 
it back? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

Mr. WHEELER. The bill carries $300,000,000, and the 
chairman of the committee does not expect that one 5-cent 
piece of it will come back to the Government. What I am 
saying is that out of the $15,000,000 that it would be necessary 
to spend for this dam for flood control, it is estimated that 
there could be irrigated anywhere from 30,000 to as high as 
150,000 acres of land. When we provide for the irrigation of 
from 30,000 to 150,000 acres of land what are we doing? We 
are adding to the capital assets of our Nation; and not only 
are we doing that, but we are making it possible for a group 
of persons who are now dependent upon the Government for 
their livelihood to become self-supporting. 

If it were proposed to build this dam as an irrigation 
project, of course, I should say that it was not feasible for 
that purpose alone, but when we are spending $300,000,000 
(hat it is admitted we shall never get ba::k—in fact, we never 
intend to get a dollar of it back—I say that there is a 
project from which, if we spend $15,000,000 on it, we shall 
get back part of the cost from irrigation. We shall be able 
to build a power project, if we desire to do so, and get back 
part of our money. In addition to that, we shall be saving 
the farmers from floods; we shall be saving the Government 
irrigation ditches all down the valley from being flooded, and 
not only that, but we shall be adding to flood control and 
navigation upon the Missouri and the Mississippi Rivers. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Overton] to the fact that the Engineers state in the 
report that 36 percent of the sediment flowing from the 
Missouri River into the Mississippi River comes from the 
Big Horn Canyon, and that the expense of buying the neces- 
sary machinery and dredging that sediment amounts to mil- 
lions of dollars every year. Of course, I appreciate that the 
Senator may not be interested in the amendment, but if 
he will look at the figures which have been furnished to me, 
and which I have put in the Recorp, with reference to the 
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sediment that goes into the Missouri River from this par- 
ticular river, I am sure he will agree that his people will 
be interested in the amendment, because the Mississippi 
Valley Association, which has studied the problem, has gone 
definitely on record in regard to it, and the Missouri Valley 
Association has gone definitely on record in favor of the 
project, not because of irrigation, not because of power, but 
because of flood control, and because it will help navigation 
on the Missouri and the Mississippi Rivers. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I wish to say that we in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley are interested in the project referred to by 
the Senator from Montana, and in similar projects. We 
look upon these reservoirs as additional factors of safety. 
We feel that they afford additional protection to us; that 
the more that are built the less danger we encounter in 
the valley and the less necessity there is for the use of the 
floodways that have to be constructed in the valley. 

It must be apparent to the Senator from Montana, how- 

ever, that these projects are highly technical in their nature; 
and in the perfection of the bill the members of the Com- 
merce Committee had to depend very largely, and, in fact, 
exclusively, upon the recommendations of the Army Engi- 
neers. I personally should have liked to have included in 
the present omnibus bill many projects in Louisiana that 
are divorced from the flood-control problem of the Missis- 
sippi River proper; but so long as I could not obtain the 
recommendation of the Army Engineers, I concluded not to 
urge them either before the committee or upon the floor of 
the Senate. 

I will say to the Senator from Montana that in the event 
his project should be adopted, there is no reason why we 
should not consider many other projects scattered through- 
cut the Nation from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the Dominion of Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. It is utterly 
impracticable for us to do that upon the floor; and I will go 
further and say that I think it is rather impracticable for 
the Commerce Committee, which had the bill under consid- 
eration, to consider those problems independently of the 
recommendations of the Army Engineers and against their 
report. 

Mr. WHEELER. I appreciate the position which the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has taken; but I repeat what I said a 
moment ago: There are many other projects in my State 
which of course I should like to see incorporated in the 
bill, but no other project has been proposed on the floor of 
the Senate or before the Commerce Committee which has 
had the investigation which this project has had. I chal- 
lenge any Senator to show another project which has had 
the engineers’ reports which this project has had. Mr. Hugh 
L. Cooper—who, as I said a moment ago, is a well-recognized 
engineer—reported on the project a long time ago. An engi- 
neer of General Goethals’ firm reported upon the project. 
The Army Engineers have made an investigation of it; and 
the only reason why they say it should not be included in 
the bill is because they say there is not any market for the 
power. 

I am not asking that the project be constructed as a 
power project; but let me ask here, Why should the Senate 
refuse to consider projects simply because the Army Engi- 
neers do not recommend them, when we have before us the 
facts and figures regarding the projects? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I heartily agree with the Senator from 
Montana in that suggestion. I see no reason on earth why 
a worth-while, meritorious project should be proscribed by 
some rule of the committee because it has not been recom- 
mended by the Army Engineers. I am all the more inter- 
ested to know the source from which the rule emanates. 
Now, at a time when charges are being made that Congress 
has abdicated its constitutional responsibility and is dele- 
gating its legislative powers, and is, in fact, a mere rubber 

stamp, we hear it stated that Congress has no right whatever 
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to legislate on a matter unless it is approved by the Board 
of Army Engineers. Therefore in its last analysis it would 
delegate to them the sole right to write this bill and the sole 
power of determining as to what is or what is not a meri- 
torious project. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, if we are to do that, there is 
no reason why we should not be branded as mere rubber 
stamps. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course not. 

Mr. WHEELER. If we are simply to let some Army engi- 
neer come here and say, “You can put this in the bill, but 
if we do not recommend it, you cannot put it in on the floor 
of the Senate”; if that is to be the rule of some committee, 
if we have not the courage and the intelligence to stand 
here on the floor of the Senate and write legislation, if it is 
meritorious, and adopt it if it is meritorious, regardless of 
some Army engineer’s report, then we ought to be branded 
as rubber stamps. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mourpxy in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Army Engineers 
brought us their findings, and it did not take a Philadelphia 
lawyer to determine whether or not this project was eco- 
nomically justifiable. Assuming that the Army Engineers 
have told me the truth as to the facts, and leaving it to 
my own brain to formulate a conclusion, I can determine 
for myself that this project which is being so ably pre- 
sented by the Senator from Montana is not economically 
feasible. I have no doubt that if the galleries were to vote 
they would vote the Senator 100-percent right; they would 
vote with the Senator. But I intend to vote once in a while 
with the taxpayers. 

What right have we to expend $23,934,000 when the 
benefit which would be derived would be $1,000,000? I do 
not have to have an Army engineer -to tell me that that is 
a bad investment. I have made enough bad investments 
myself to recognize one when I see it, and I would say that 
it would be an unwise investment to spend $24,000,000 in 
order to get a million dollars return a year. I know that 
much about bad investments. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let me say to the Senato 
that he has just stated that we will be spending $300,000,000 
as a result of the pending bill, and do not expect to get a 
5-cent piece back. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me further? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. We will spend $300,000,000 under the 
pending bill. In the “Golden Triangle” of Pittsburgh alone 
the last flood cost the people $200,000,000. In my State the 
flood cost the people $40,000,000. We are not gcing to get 
this money back, but in the savings to the people, in the sav- 
ing of lives of our citizens, there is going to be a great 
annual return. But there is no economic justification in the 
case eloquently presented by the Senator from Montana. 
Every one of his constituents must know he has properly 
represented them, and if there is any doubt about it, when 
he runs again, I will go out to his State and tell the people 
how the Senator tried to get these millions of dollars for 
them. There is, however, no economic justification for the 
project at this time. We could find many projects—and they 
are listed in the book I hold in my hand to the amount of 
$8,000,000,000—-which have been surveyed by the Army En- 
gineers, and on about five or six billions dollars’ worth of 
those prcjects the returns would be about 8 cents for $1 
invested. On the project the Senator is advocating the re- 
turn would be lower than that. So I hope the Senator will 
not press the matter, since it is utterly beyond the bounds 
of reason that the Senate should adopt the amendment, be- 
cause if this amendment were agreed to the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. DonaHEey] would have a right to present 
amendments covering several projects in his State, and I 
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could name a hundred projects, from my memory, which 
ought to go into the bill if we agreed to this amendment. 
But we have no right to invest millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers of the United States where the return would be 3 or 4 
cents on the dollar invested. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am utterly amazed at 
the statement that there would be a return of only 3 or 4 
cents on the dollar. I thought I had made the matter quite 
clear to the Senator, and I challenge the Army Engineers 
who advised him to make that statement in writing to me 
or to anybody else that there would be only that return. 
They are talking about irrigation. The Senator is saying 
that $300,000,000 is to be spent under the bill, and that the 
Government will not get one cent of return on that invest- 
ment, but he says there will be a saving of millions of dollars 
to the people of Pennsylvania, to the people of New York, to 
the people of Mississippi, to the people of Arkansas, and to 
the people of other States, and I agree with him. But I say 
to the Senator that floods have occurred on this river in 
Montana, and the Mississippi Valley Association, the Mis- 
souri Valley Association, and all who have examined into 
the matter, have said that regardless of the question of 
power, regardless of irrigation, this improvement ought to be 
completed as a fiood-control proposition. There can be no 
dispute about that. There is not a question of a doubt about 
it, and in my judgment, the Army Engineers will not dispute 
my statement. When they investigated the matter they 
investigated it from the standpoint of a power project, and 
they reported upon it from the standpoint of irrigation and 

wer. 
or course, if this were to be built as an irrigation project, 
and it was expected that the owners of thirty or forty thou- 
sand acres of land would pay back to the Government of 
the United States the $15,000,000, I would not be foolish 
enough to stand on the floor of the Senate and say that 
could be economically justified. That is not the idea. But 
I call attention again to the fact that the Big Horn River 
is the greatest silt producer in the entire Missouri River 
Valley. It discharges at Hardin, Mont., 42 miles below the 
site of the proposed dam, 12,900 acre-feet of sediment an- 
nually. By way of comparison, the sediment flow of the 
upper Missouri River at the site of the Fort Peck Dam, now 
under construction, is 2,225 acre-feet, about one-sixth as 
much. 

The Yellowstone River furnishes 61 percent of the waters 
carried by the Missouri River after its junction with the 
Yellowstone. The Big Horn River discharges approximately 
as much water as does the Yellowstone in a year, but at 
the time of the heavy spring discharge most of the silt is 
carried down. Of the silt discharged by the Yellowstone into 
the Missouri approximately four-fifths comes from the Big 
Horn, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

_ Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not desire to prolong the debate, 
but I want an effective answer made in order that the his- 
torian of the future may know that there was an answer. 

This is what we learn about the silting of reservoirs: The 
Yellowstone River is, as the Senator has argued, a heavy 
contributor to the burden of silt carried by the Missouri 
River, and the Big Horn contributes about one-half of the 
Silt load of the Yellowstone. We are in full agreement on 
that. 

Investigations of the silt burden of the Big Horn have 
indicated that the average annual discharge of silt passing 
Hardin, Mont., is about 21,200,000 tons. Based on these 
estimates it was found that the ultimate silting of the Big 
Horn Reservoir of 830,000 acre-feet capacity would occur in 
approximately 64 years, and its capacity would be seriously 
impaired in a shorter time if no desilting works were in 
operation. 

It also appears that the value of retaining this silt in 
the Big Horn Canyon Reservoir and preventing its deposit 
in the lower Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers would not be 
large, and that this benefit would be more than offset by 


the decrease in value of the reservoir itself due to progres- 
sive silting. 

The Senator knows I am not an authority on irrigation, 
nor is the Senator from Montana an authority on silting, 
but those who are authorities say that the silting argument 
which the Senator is presenting to us is worth just 4 cents 
on the dollar, and no more. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is speaking now merely 
of silting. 

Mr. COPELAND. I make the same argument about 
everything else. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is saying 4 cents as to silt, 
and 4 cents as to something else, and 4 cents as to some- 
thing else. I give due credit to the Army Engineers, but I 
say to the Senate that in their statement they disagreed 
with other engineers, according to the information given to 
me, with reference to the silting. 

I now read as follows from a report made by an engineer: 

The Big Horn and Yellowstone Rivers furnish 61 percent of the 
water carried by the Missouri River after its junction with the 
Yellowstone. The Big Horn River discharges as much water as 
the Yellowstone, approximately, in a yzar, but at the time of the 
heavy spring discharge is when most of the silt is carried down. 
Of the silt discharged by the Yellowstone into the Missouri ap- 
proximately four-fifths comes from the Big Horn. Stoppage of 
floodwater means stoppage of silt. The proposed dam would check 
this menace to the people of the Missouri and Mississippi Valleys 
close to its source. The cost of pumping the sediment chargeable 
to the uncurbed flow of the Big Horn when it has reached the 
mouth of the Missouri (estimated at 72,240 acre-feet) amounts, at 
4 cents per ton, to $4,677,463. 

That is where the Senator from New York gets his figure 
of 4 cents, I assume. 

If this silt were removed at its source it could be done at an 
estimated cost of only $1,169,365, cr at an annual saving of 
$3,508,098. This cost could be still further reduced by use of 
power from the dam at peak periods. This saving alone represents 
big interest on the investment. 

Will the Senator dispute those figures? I am sure the 
figures which the Senator from New York quoted do not 
show the amount saved. The engineer who prepared this 
report agrees with the Army Engineers as to the amount of 
silt, but he states that the cost of taking out the silt at 
the mouth of the Missouri would be about 4 cents per ton, 
which would equal $4,677,000, and if the silt were disposed of 
at the dam it would cost $1,169,365, or an annual saving of 
$3,508,098 on an investment of approximately $15,000,000. 

I am not going to take up further time of the Senate with 
reference to the amendment, but I sincerely hope it will be 
adopted. I say that not a valid argument has been pre- 
sented against it. No reason has been shown why it should 
not be adopted in this program for flood control. When it 
is said that there will be no interest return upon the in- 
vestment if $15,000,000 shall be invested in the project, and 
that none of the money expended upon the project will be 
returned, I say that not only are the lives of people going 
to be saved, as well as land, and an important step will be 
taken in flood control of the Mississippi and the Missouri 
Rivers, but the United States Government will get back 
money expended upon this project, while it is admitted that 
there will be no return of much of the $300,000,000 which 
is to be spent upon other projects. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I offer a perfecting 
amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Morpuy in the chair). 
The amendment to the amendment will be stated. 

The LecristaTIveE CLterK. It is proposed to add the follow- 
ing proviso to Mr. WHEELER’s amendment: 

Provided, That any dam to be constructed out of this appro- 


priation shall be so located as not to include privately owned 
lands within the boundaries of the reservoir. 


Mr. WHEELER. I accept that amendment. 

In conclusion, let me say that I hope the Senate will adopt 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], as modified, to the amendment of the committee. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I do not desire to delay the 
vote on the amendment of the Senator from Montana for 
longer than a moment. The subject happens to be one in 
which everyone who lives in the lower Missouri Valley or 
the lower Mississippi Valley is as much interested as is a 
citizen of Montana. 

In company with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nor- 
RIS], the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and five or 
six other Senators, I was one of those who went to the 
White House a couple of years ago to urge the construction 
of the Fort Peck Dam in Montana, not because I was par- 
ticularly interested in a construction in Montana but be- 
cause, both from the standpoint of navigation and from the 
standpoint of flood control on the Missouri River, I regarded 
that as a project which concerned us as much as it did the 
citizens of Montana. 

The Senator from Montana has debated the subject so 
ably this afternoon that I do not feel it necessary to repeat 
what he has said, except to bear witness, as a Senator from 
a State which the Missouri River traverses for its whole 
width and which forms one-third of its western boundary, 
that the Big Horn Reservoir which the Senator from Mon- 
tana has been advocating concerns the States of Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri, and all the States which border 
the lower Mississippi, to the same extent that it concerns 
Montana. 

I believe, in accordance with the views frequently ex- 
pressed by the President, that one of the great preventives 
of floods is an intelligently planned and constructed system 
of reservoirs on the larger tributaries of the major streams. 
I am certain, from reading the reports of the engineers, that 
the construction of the dam advocated by the Senaior from 
Montana would not only be of great advantage to his own 
State but would be of great advantage to every Staite through 
which the Missouri and the lower Mississippi flow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the modified amendment of the Senator from Montana 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland King Pope 
Bachman Couzens La Follette Radcliffe 
Bailey Davis Logan Robinson 
Barbour Dieterich Lonergan Russell 
Barkley Donahey Long Schwellenbach 
Benson Fletcher McAdoo Sheppard 
Bilbo Frazier McGill Shipstead 
Black George McNary Smith 

Bone Gerry Maloney Steiwer 

Borah Gibson Metcalf Thomas, Okla 
Brown Glass Moore Townsend 
Bulkley Guffey Murphy 

Bulow Hale Murray Vandenberg 
Byrd Harrison Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Hastings Norris Wagner 
Caraway Hatch Nye Walsh 

Chavez Hayden O’Mahoney Wheeler 
Clark Johnson Overton White 
Connally Keyes Pittman 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is on agreeing to the modified amendment of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] to the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that we had a flood-control bill before the 
Senate at the last session, and we did what is now proposed 
to be done: We started and let one project go in that had 
not been approved by the Army Engineers; and when we got 
through we had $770,000,000 worth of projects in the bill. Of 
course, after the speech of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
TyYpINGs] we were all ashamed; and the bill was recommitted, 
with the understanding that when it came out again it 
should come out in proper form. 

Mr. President, the committee has stood for weeks and for 
months against the inclusion in this bill of any project which 
has not been approved by the Army Engineers. As merito- 
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rious as this project is, in the future, when the time comes 
with the growth of population in Montana that the power 
can be used, there will be constructed in that canyon a great 
dam; but at the present moment, according to the report of 
the Army Engineers, the project is without merit, and is 
economically indefensible. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I will say to the chairman of the committee 
of which I am proud to be a member that he is entirely cor- 
rect in saying that we started out in the preparation of the 
bill to follow the recommendations of the Army Engineers. 
Today, however, by a vote of 40 to 31, the Senate pitched 
the Army Engineers out of the window by the scurff of the 
neck and the slack of the breeches. Having offered that 
committee amendment, it seems to me it is rather late in the 
day for the chairman of the committee to be coming back 
and talking about the recommendations of the Army Engi- 
neers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, wili the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What the Senate did today was simply 
to allow the President to exercise his discretion with respect 
to projects which the Army Engineers had approved. We 
did not kick the Army Engineers out of the window. We 
simply reinforced them by the discretion we gave to the 
President. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if by any mischance the 
Senate should adopt this amendment, I shall have no ex- 
cuse, as chairman of the committee, for resisting the inclu- 
sion in the bill of any amendment which may be offered, re- 
gardless of whether or not the project has been approved 
by the Army Engineers; and by this time tomorrow we shall 
have a bill like the one which was sent back to the commit- 
tee last year after the speech of the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

I sincerely trust that the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Montana will be rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, when the Senator from 
New York says that the Army Engineers have reported ad- 
versely on this project and say that it is economically un- 
sound and unfeasible, I submit that there is no statement 
to that effect in the record. 

When the Army Engineers examined the project they 
examined it with reference to power as a power project. As 
such they said that there was not sufficient market for the 
power. I am not asking for its inclusion in the bill as a 
power project. Furthermore, as the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. CiarK] says, this is not a Montana project. Every 
Senator and every Representative from States along the 
Missouri and the Mississippi Rivers ought to be interested 
in the project, because both the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion and the Missouri Valley Association, which have inves- 
tigated the project and had engineers investigate it, have 
approved it as a flood-control project for the control of silt 
and for the control of the flood waters of the upper Mis- 
sissippi, and the President of the United States, in speeches 
in my State and at other places, has said that the proper 
place to control the floods of these rivers is in the upper 
tributaries. 

In view of the fact that the project has been approved 
by many engineers, including some of the most noted engi- 
neers in the country—they have passed upon it and checked 
it and approved it—I think it is unfortunate that the chair- 
man of the committee should take the position that if the 
project is included in the bill he will throw down the bars 
and let in every project throughout the United States. This 
is not a Montana project. It is a project which affects the 
whole interior country along the Missouri and the Missis- 
sippi Rivers. As the Senator from Missouri said, the matter 
was called to my attention by the Missouri Valley Associa- 
tion. It was called to my attention by the Mississippi Valley 
Association. The late Senator Kendrick was interested in 
it. My late colleague, Senator Walsh, was vitally interested 
in it for years. It is a flood-control project. That is ail 
we are asking for. Incidentally, a few Indians will obtain 
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some benefit from it, if we wish to have that done. We do 
not have to do it, but we can irrigate the Indian land, as 
I pointed out, and save the Government some money by 
making the Indians self-supporting, at very little cost. 

It has been stated that the project will cost too much. 
If we should put upon the Indians the full burden of pay- 
ing back to $15,000,000, of course, we could not construct 
this dam as an irrigation project; but in this bill we are 
providing for the expenditure of $300,000,000, of which we 
are not going to get back a dollar. I am asking that we 
spend $15,000,000, not for the benefit of my State, but for 
the benefit of the States bordering upon the Missouri and 
the Mississippi Rivers. Every one of them, and every asso- 
ciation connected with the navigation of the rivers, and 
every association connected with flood control along the 
rivers is in favor of the amendment and has recommended it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Is not the project advocated by the Senator 
exactly the same as that exemplified in the case of the Con- 
necticut Valley, where the construction of reservoirs in New 
Hampshire and Vermont will redound to the benefit of the 
people of Massachusetts and Connecticut; also the project 
contained in the bill for building reservoirs in the State 
of New York for the purpose of benefiting the people of 
Pennsylvania and the lower Susquehanna Valley? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course it is. 

Mr. CLARK. In other words, the location of the dam or 
the reservoir has not necessarily anything to do with the 
benefits to be derived from it, because they may be derived 
in some other State, on a much lower stage of the river. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course. As I said awhile ago, the 
power interests of the country have been opposed to the 
project, because they have said some cheap power might 
be developed there; and the Army Engineers investigated 
the proposal from the standpoint of power. One of the great 
railroad systems of the country investigated it a few years 
ago, and planned to build the dam for the purpose of ob- 
taining cheap power for the electrification of their railroad. 
I desire to say here and now that they would have built the 
dam if it had not been for the fact that they found some 
cheap coal in that vicinity which they could shovel out. It 
is going to be only a question of time, however, before the 
power will be used; and if we build a dam—I am not asking 
that it be done now—some of the transcontinental railroads 
which desire to electrify their lines will buy the power for 
that purpose from the Government of the United States, 
and in the long run the dam will not cost the Government 
one 5-cent piece. 

As I pointed out, the construction of this dam will not 
only help the State of Missouri and the State of Iowa and 
all the States along the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers, 
but a few years ago we had floods along the Yellowstone 
River that flooded out the town of Forsyth; we had floods 
there that flooded out the irrigation ditches of the farmers 
along the Yellowstone River; and, notwithstanding anything 
that has been stated on the floor ofthe Senate, I say there 
is not a flood-control project that could be built that is 
more meritorious or that would help more people in more 
States of the Union than the construction of this dam at a 
cost of approximately $15,000,000. Why? Because it is to be 
built in a very deep canyon, and, incidentally, one of the most 
gorgeous canyons in the Northwest outside of the Yellow- 
stone. It is to be built in a very deep canyon, a very long 
canyon, and the dam will flood only public lands and some 
Indian lands; so that there will be no cost to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the lands flooded. I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I dislike very much at 
this late hour to take the time of the Senate on this amend- 
ment; but the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CrarK] stated 
that this situation is in some way comparable to the situ- 
ation in the Connecticut Valley. 

I am among those who hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. During the last session of the Congress, while the 
Connecticut Valley was considered in the omnibus flood- 
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control bill, there was, with malicious forethought—and 1 
joined in the effort—a successful attempt made to defeat 
the then pending fiood-control bill. I quite agree with the 
statement of the chairman of the committee and with the 
remark of the Senator from Michigan that the adoption 
of this amendment will defeat the bill this year. It is not 
being done with malice aforethought this time. It is being 
done because of the patriotic spirit of the Senator from 
Montana; and I do not think there is a question in the 
mind of any member of the Commerce Committee about 
the merits of this particular proposal. 

Together with the Army Engineers, we considered pro- 
posals from every part of the country. No State was over- 
looked. Members of the House of Representatives came 
before us in very great numbers on more than one occasion. 
We felt the need of a restraining influence, because we had 
continuously in our minds the experience of last year, the 
criticism of the country, the criticism in the Senate of the 
proposal made at that time. 

I wish to add my humble and feeble plea to what was said 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. CopEeLanp] and the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Vanpensrrc]. Although the 
amendment has merit, if it should be agreed to I do not 
think there would be a chance to turn down any of the 
other proposals which would follow. 

Mr. President, let me take just sufficient time to answer 
the reference made to the Connecticut Valley. We do not 
think we have received sufficient consideration. Ours was 
one of the dramatic flood areas of the recent disastrous 
inundation. The Army Engineers, after making a survey of 
the Connecticut Valley, recommended 39 reservoirs. The 
pending bill provides for only 10. 

Despite the loss of millions and millions of dollars as a 
result of the flood in the Connecticut Valley, and despite the 
great loss of life, the appropriation to protect us against a 
future flood amounts to only $13,000,000, and we are very 
cheerfully, willingly, and anxiously making plans to pay our 
share of the cost. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator will recall that when the mat- 
ter was before the Senate Committee on Commerce the 
Senator from Connecticut himself proposed that there be a 
different rule established as to local contributions, that areas 
which had been dramatically damaged during the recent 
flood should not this year be required to pay any portion of 
the cost of permanent works but that that should not be 
taken as a precedent, and that in the future those not dra- 
matically included in this dramatic incident this year should 
be required to pay their local contributions. Does the Sena- 
tor still adhere to that view? 

Mr. MALONEY. No; I do not adhere to that view; and 
while the Senator from Missouri is partially correct, I am 
sure that other members of the committee will remember 
that, while I did express the thought that it probably would 
be wise to handle the matter in that way, I qualified my 
statement and said that I felt that under certain circum- 
stances I should vote differently; and subsequently I did vote 
differently in the committee. 

I quite disagree with the Senator from Missouri, who 
makes a difference between what is now described as a dra- 
matic flood condition and a chronic flood situation, the latter 
applicable to the neighborhood in which he lives. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. MALONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say that that distinction is not 
mine. The distinction was introduced in the Commerce 
Committee, as the Senator will well remember, by repre- 
sentatives from areas which have not hitherto in many 
years been affected by floods. The distinction between the 
dramatic, unprecedented, unusual floods of this year and the 
habitual, usual floods of other years is not my distinction. 
It was introduced in the committee by other Senators than 
myself and, as a matter of fact, by the Army Engineers 
themselves. 
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Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I have no desire to pro- 
long the debate with the Senator. I should like merely to 
emphasize the fact that, in my opinion, the adoption of the 
pending amendment would spell ruin to flood-control legis- 
lation during the present session of the Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], as modified, to the amendment of the committee 
in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment to the amendment, as modified, was 
rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask the adoption of 
the next amendment presented on behalf of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The LEcIsLaTIvVE CLERK. In the committee amendment, on 
page 107, beginning with line 15, it is proposed to strike out: 


Sec. 6. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause preliminary examinations and surveys for flood control 
at the following-named localities; the cost thereof to be paid from 
appropriations heretofore or hereafter made for such purposes: 
Provided, That no preliminary examination, survey, project, or esti- 
mate for new works other than those designated in this or some 
prior act or joint resolution shall be made: Provided further, That 
after the regular or formal reports made as required by law on any 
examination, survey, project, or work under way or proposed are 
submitted, no supplemental or additional report or estimate shall 
be made unless authorized by law or by resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control of the House of Representatives or the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate: And provided further, 
That the Government shall not be deemed to have entered upon 
any project for the improvement of any waterway mentioned in 
this act until the project for the proposed work shall have been 
adopted by law. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 6. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause preliminary examinations and surveys for flood control 
at the following-named localities, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed to cause preliminary examinations and 
surveys for run-off and water-flow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention on the watersheds of such localities; the cost thereof 
to be paid from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made for 
such purchases: Provided, That no preliminary examination, sur- 
vey, project, or estimate for new works other than those desig- 
nated in this or some prior act or joint resolution shall be made: 
Provided further, That after the regular or formal reports made as 
hereby authorized on any examination, survey, project, or work 
under way or proposed are submitted to Congress, no supplemental 
or additional report or estimate shall be made unless authorized 
by law or by resolution of the Committee on Flood Control of the 
House of Representatives or the Committee on Commerce of the 
Senate: And provided further, That the Government shall not be 
deemed to have entered upon any project for the improvement of 
any waterway mentioned in this act until the project for the 
proposed work shall have been adopted by law. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment to the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the committee amendment on 
page 115, beginning with line 18, it is proposed to strike out: 


Sec. 8. Nothing in this act shall be construed as repealing or 
amending any provision of the act entitled “An act for the control 
of floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for other 
purposes”, approved May 15, 1928, or any provision of any law 
amendatory thereof. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 8. Nothing in this act shall be construed as repealing or 
amending any provision of the act entitled “An act for the con- 
trol of floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for 
other purposes”, approved May 15, 1928, or any provision of any 
law amendatory thereof. The authority conferred by this act and 
any funds appropriated pursuant hereto for expenditure are sup- 
plemental to all other authority and appropriations relating to the 
departments or agencies concerned, and nothing in this act shall 
be construed to limit or retard any department or agency in car- 
rying out similar and related activities heretofore or hereafter 
authorized, or to limit the exercise of powers conferred on any 
department or agency by other provisions of law in carrying out 
similar and related activities. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment to the amendment. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the committee amendment on 
page 115, beginning with line 23, it is proposed to strike out: 
Sec. 9. The sum of $315,000,000 is authorized for carrying out the 


improvements authorized herein and any examinations and sur- 
veys provided for in this act and other acts of Congress. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 9. The sum of $310,000,000 is authorized for carrying out the 
improvements herein and the sum of $10,000,000 is authorized to be 
expended in equal amounts by the Departments of War and Agri- 
culture for carrying out any examinations and surveys provided 
for in this act and other acts of Congress: Provided, That not more 
than $50,000,000 of such sum shall be expended during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1937: Provided further, That for the relief of 
unemployment, in addition to the regular appropriation, persons 
may be employed on such works of improvement and the compen- 
sation of said persons when so employed shall be paid from the 
funds, and available to the Works Progress Administration for the 
continuance of relief and work relief on useful projects. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. The next amendment, amendment no. 6, 
I will be glad to have go over until tomorrow. 

There are some amendments with reference to surveys to 
be added on page 108 and following pages, and, with the 
exception of those, I have nothing more to add. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask that those matters go 
over until tomorrow. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am perfectly willing that that should 
be done. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I have an amendment 
which I desire to offer on behalf of myself and my col- 
league the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson]. 
I send the amendment to the desk and ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 72, after line 7, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

From North Little Rock, Ark., to Gillette, Ark., on the north 
bank of the Arkansas River: Levees to protect agricultural lands 
and communities; House Document No. 308, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, first session; estimated cost, $2,424,400. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the amendment con- 
templates the construction of levees on the north bank to 
the same grade as existing backwater levees on south bank. 
Their construction would jeopardize south levees, and ex- 
tensive and valuable territory protected thereby, without 
compensatory advantages to less valuable area which would 
be afforded protection. A levee constructed with grade 3 
feet lower than the south bank levee would provide protec- 
tion against all but extreme floods, and is economically 
justified. 

Therefore, with the cost of construction estimated at 
$2,424,400, the amendment will be accepted, so far as the 
committee is concerned. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, has the report of the engi- 
neers been favorable and has it been filed with the Commit- 
tee on Commerce? 

Mr. COPELAND. It has been. 

Mr. McNARY. Why was not the item included in the 
bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. Because, in the first place, it came to 
us at an estimated cost of $5,302,800. It was sent back to the 
Army Engineers, and the Army Engineers during the past 
week or two have made a restudy, and have given approval 
to the project at an estimated cost of $2,424,400. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the amendment as now 
presented constitutes a modification of the original project. 
The project as originally presented by my colleague and 
myself was not approved by the engineers, but the proposal 
was modified to conform to the amendment presented by 
my colleague and approved by the engineers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment presented by the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mrs. Caraway] to the amendment of the committee 
in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, and I may say I do not know why it has not been 
printed. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I think there was an understanding that 
as soon as the Senate disposed of the amendment just 
offered by the junior Senator from Arkansas a recess would 
be taken. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not wish to interfere with the agree- 
ment, but this is an amendment which has been twice 
adopted by the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McNARY. Will not the Senator offer it tomorrow 
at 12 o’clock, when the Senate meets? 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator insists, of course I will have 
to let it go over. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
York is willing to suspend now, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Finance, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Samue. B. Hm, of Wash- 
ington, to be a member of the Board of Tax Appeals for a 
term of 12 years from June 2, 1936. 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported favorably the nominations of several officers for 
appointment in the Diplomatic and Foreign Service. 

He also, from the same committee, reported favorably 
Executive G, Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, being 
a supplementary extradition convention between the United 
States and Denmark, signed at Washington on May 6, 1936, 
and submitted a report (Exec. Rept. No. 3) thereon. 

Mr. HAYDEN (for Mr. McKeEttar), from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported favorably the 
nominations of sundry postmasters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reports will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the first nomination in order on the calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 

RECESS 


The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 18 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 21, 1936, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 20 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE ASSISTANT TO THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, WITH THE 
RANK OF BRIGADIER GENERAL, FOR A PERIOD OF 4 YEARS FROM 
DATE OF ACCEPTANCE, WITH RANK FROM AUGUST 1, 1936 
Col. Richard Henry Jordan, Quartermaster Corps, vice 
Brig. Gen. William R. Gibson, assistant to the Quartermaster 
General, to be retired July 31, 1936. 
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POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Fred Smith to be postmaster at Stephens, Ark., in place 
of W. H. Hogg. Incumbhent’s commission expired February 
5, 1936. 
CALIFORNIA 


Jeremiah P. Shields to be postmaster at Bakersfield, Calif., 
in place of L. G. Pauly. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1936. 

Edith Irvin to be postmaster at Clearwater, Calif., in place 
of J. A. Collins. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
9, 1936. 

Cortez B. Combs to be postmaster at McFarland, Calif., 
in place of C. D. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 26, 1936. 

Clarence N. Hamblet to be postmaster at Oildale, Calif., 
in place of W. S. Buchner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1936. 

Alva Millard Smith to be postmaster at Parker Dam, Calif. 
Office became Presidential April 1, 1936. 

George F. Erwin to be postmaster at Sanitarium, Calif., 
in place of E. R. Rhymes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

Elizabeth C. Bavier to be postmaster at Truckee, Calif., 
in place of M. S. Rutherford. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 29, 1936. 

COLORADO 


Henery C. Showalter to be postmaster at Olathe, Colo., 
in place of M. H. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

DELAWARE 


James B. Thompson, Jr., to be postmaster at Clayton, 
Del., in place of W. B. Cullen. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 25, 1935. 

IDAHO 

Robert J. Wood to be postmaster at Weiser, Idaho, in 
place of O. A. West. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 26, 1936. 

ILLINOIS 

Paul Zimmerman to be postmaster at Earlville, Ill., in 
place of R. R. Remick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 7, 1936. 

Wilbur C. Gerke to be postmaster at Edwardsville, M11., 
in place of E. M. Tuxhorn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 7, 1936. 

Albert H. Winter to be postmaster at Highland, Ill. in 
place of L. M. Stoecklin. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 1, 1936. 

Walter D. Hayes to be postmaster at Minonk, Il., in place 
of J. W. Meierhofer. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 7, 1936. 

Joseph L. Langan to be postmaster at Odell, Ill., in place 
of L. P. Ready. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
7, 1936. 

George S. Thornton to be postmaster at Oquawka, IIl., in 
place of R. R. Banta. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1936. 

Mary M. Spurgeon to be postmaster at Prairie City, Il 
in place of A. G. Dunbar. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 7, 1936. 

Charles W. McDonald to be postmaster at Wheaton, II1., 
in place of W. W. Renton, retired. 

Ralph M. Short to be postmaster at Witt, Ill., in place of 
H. L. Dean. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 1936. 


INDIANA 


Jack Dolan to be postmaster at Hartford City, Ind., in 
place of P. H. Hawthorne. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 19, 1936. 

Fred Porter Rensberger to be postmaster at Lakeville, Ind., 
in place of D. B. Henderson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 5, 1936. 

Vance E. Worrell to be postmaster at Orleans, Ind., in 
place of Oscar Standeford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 
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Ivan Dale Watson to be postmaster at Russiaville, Ind., in 
place of G. H. Newby. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

IOWA 

Charles J. Cash, Jr., to be postmaster at Anamosa, Iowa, 
in place of A. L. Remley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1936. 

Albert C. Peterson to be postmaster at Corning, Iowa, in 
place of E. F. McClelland. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1936. 

Frank Howard Garrett to be postmaster at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, in place of F. M. Williams. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 12, 1936. 

John L. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Guthrie Center, 
Iowa, in place of H. B. Gillespie. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 12, 1936. 

Harold E. Maffett to be postmaster at Murray, Iowa, in 
place of L. R. Valentine. Incumbent commission expires 
June 1, 1936. 

John H. Gribben to be postmaster at Newton, Iowa, in 
place of R. H. Bailey. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1936. 

Ruth M. Pedersen to be postmaster at Pierson, Iowa, in 
place of M. E. Barkley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1936. 

Charles E. Hudson to be postmaster at Pomeroy, Iowa, in 
place of F. T. Best. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
12, 1936. 

Henry J. Kelley to be postmaster at Shannon City, Iowa, in 
place of P. B. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1936. 

Walter L. Hurd to be postmaster at Stanhope, Iowa, in 
place of E. M. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1936. 

George W. Trowbridge to be postmaster at Stuart, Iowa, 
in place of J. D. Herriott. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1936. 

Ella M. Hames to be postmaster at Williams, Iowa, in place 
of R. R. Fear. Incumbent’s commission expires June 23, 
1936. 

KANSAS 

Raymond R. Staab to be postmaster at Satanta, Kans., in 
place of Bessie Custer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

James P. Kelley to be postmaster at White Cloud, Kans. 
Office becomes Presidential July 1, 1936. 


LOUISIANA 


Jeannette Clarkson to be postmaster at Clarks, La., in 
place of Jeannette Clarkson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 9, 1936. 

Eugene Dumez to be postmaster at Houma, La., in place of 
C. H. Wallis. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 1936. 

Sidney L. Voorhies to be postmaster at Lafayette, La., in 
place of E. A. O’Brien. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1936. 

Homer L. Jolley to be postmaster at Morgan City, La., in 
place of M. P. Palmer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 5, 1936. 

Jessie M. Murphy to be postmaster at Simsboro, La. Office 
becomes Presidential] July 1, 1936. 

MAINE 


William G. Chamberlain to be postmaster at Fort Fair- 
field, Maine, in place of H. W. Perry. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired April 14, 1936. 

Bess M. Clark to be postmaster at Milo, Maine, in place of 
F. G. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 12, 
1936. 

Harry V. Smith to be postmaster at Springfield, Maine, in 
place of E. C. Butterfield. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1936. 

Roy E. Swaney to be postmaster at Vanceboro, Maine, in 
place of Marjorie Gatcomb. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 17, 1936. 
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MARYLAND 

Edgar R. Twilley to be postmaster at East New Market, 
Md., in place of W. J. Crowe. -Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires June 1, 1936. , 

Ellwood E. Matthews to be postmaster at Pocomoke City, 
Md., in place of R. L. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

Elliott W. Marshall to be postmaster at Snow Hill, Md., in 
place of H. W. Mason. Incumbent’s. commission expired 
January 11, 1936. 

George R. Bromley to be postmaster at Stockton, Md., in 
place of W. E. Tull. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 11, 1936. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


John Joseph Mackin, Jr., to be postmaster at Millers 
Falls, Mass., in place of R. H. Gould. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires May 23, 1936. 

Raymond L. Soule to be postmaster at West Boylston, 
Mass., in place of R. L. Soule. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 23, 1936. 

Michael E. Troy to be postmaster at West Stockbridge, 
Mass., in place of M. A. Fallon. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 27, 1936. 

MICHIGAN 


Regina W. Cleary to be postmaster at Escanaba, Mich., in 
place of G. G. Geniesse. Incumbent’s commission expired 


March 18, 1934. 
MINNESOTA 


Calvin R. Bouvette to be postmaster at Hallock, Minn., in 
place of Theresa Jondahl. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 11, 1936. 

Cornelius W. Vahle to be postmaster at Tracy, Minn., in 
place of A. H. Rowland. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 24, 1936. 

Emma C. Nuernberg to be postmaster at Young America, 
Minn., in place of J. J. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 12, 1936. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Fannie L. Lowry to be postmaster at Houston, Miss., in 
place of W. D. Woods. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1935. 

MISSOURI 

James G. Skidmore to be postmaster at Barnard, Mo., in 
place of M. E. Ryan. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
14, 1936. 

Benjamin F. Coleman to be postmaster at Center, Mo., in 
place of R. D. Gardner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

H. Sam Jones to be postmaster at Senath, Mo., in place of 
O. H. Storey. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 


1936. 
NEBRASKA 


Gotthilf I. Pfeiffer to be postmaster at Arlington, Nebr., 
in place of H. C. McClellan. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 12, 1936. 

William C. Rhea to be postmaster at Chester, Nebr., in 
place of C. G. Struble. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 23, 1936. 

Frank J. Srb to be postmaster at Dodge, Nebr., in place of 
O. A. Steinkraus. Incumbent’s commission expires May 23, 
1936. 

Floyd S. Worthing to be postmaster at Elm Creek, Nebr., 
in place of E. J. Fitzgerald. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 24, 1936. 

Weaver Jennings Holliday to be postmaster at Stuart, 
Nebr., in place of M. M. Stuart, resigned. 


NEVADA 


Olive V. Corbiere to be postmaster at Sparks, Nev., in 
place of D. E. Richards. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 23, 1936. 
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. NEW HAMPSHIRE 

George F. Garneau to be postmaster at Franklin, N. H., 
in place of C. H. Bean. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1935. 

Hugh F. Waling to be postmaster at Keene, N. H., in 
place of B. O. Aldrich. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1933. 

NEW JERSEY 

Walter K. Bittle to be postmaster at Berlin, N. J., in 
place of W. M. Matthews. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 2, 1932. 

David A. Skelley to be postmaster at Fort Lee, N. J., in 
place of W. J. Hart. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 28, 1933. 

Joseph F. Kour to be postmaster at Little Ferry, N. J., in 
place of Andrew Bauer. Incumbent’s commission expired 


- February 9, 1936. 


Ethel B. Leisy to be postmaster at Mantua, N. J., in place 
of W. L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
9, 1936. 

John H. Traynor to be postmaster at Westfield, N. J., in 
place of B. M. Prugh. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
10, 1936. 

NEW YORK 

Henrietta Fairbanks to be postmaster at Bainbridge, N. Y., 
in place of H. L. Payne. (Removed without prejudice.) 

Michael L. Sullivan to be postmaster at Binghamton, N. Y., 
in place of H. B. Mulford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 17, 1936. 

Clifford C. Wenzel to be postmaster at Deferiet, N. Y., in 
place of C. C. Wenzel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 29, 1936. 

Hannah Pearce to be postmaster at Ocean Beach, N. Y., 
in place of H. A. Pearce, deceased. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Robert A. Watson, Sr., to be postmaster at Jonesboro, 
N. C., in place of C. M. Rosser. Incumbent’s commission 
expires June 15, 1936. 

Robert Boyd Patterson to be postmaster at Littleton, N.C., 
in place of J. W. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1936. 

John Locke Milholland to be postmaster at Statesville, 
N. C., in place of C. M. Adams. Incumbent’s commission 
expires July 7, 1936. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Eureka H. McDougall to be postmaster at Cleveland, 
N. Dak., in place of J. E. Cusator. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 17, 1936. 

Lloyd Lapic to be postmaster at Lankin, N. Dak., in place 
of C. L. Erickson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 
1936. 

Mary J. Dunbar to be postmaster at Souris, N. Dak., in 
place of J. G. Acheson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1936. (Removed without prejudice.) 

OHIO 

Samuel R. McGuire to be postmaster at Bowerston, Ohio, 
in place of C. A. Bower. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 5, 1936. 

Marguerite E. Martin to be postmaster at Monroeville, 
Ohio, in place of E. W. Armstrong. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 7, 1936. 

Aaron G. Shealy to be postmaster at New Washington, 
Ohio, in place of A. S. Nye. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 7, 1936. 

Loretta H. Duswald to be postmaster at Scio, Ohio, in 
place of J. A. Downs. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 5, 1936. 

OKLAHOMA 

Lewis B. Rogers to be postmaster at Fort Gibson, Okla., in 
place of Hubbard Ross. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 3, 1936. 
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Howard R. Wynn to be postmaster at Fort Towson, Okla., 


in place of C. P. Keil. 
3, 1936. 

Hope C. McGinty to be postmaster at Kiefer, Okla., in 
place of W. H. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
3, 1936. 

Carlos E. Shepherd to be postmaster at Stigler, Okla., in 
place of I. J. Trout. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1936. 


Incumbent’s commission expired May 


OREGON 


Emil L. Mueller to be postmaster at Clatskanie, Oreg., in 
place of E. J. Dear. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
23, 1936. 

Eldon A. Rush to be postmaster at Elgin, Oreg., in place of 
O. C. Maxwell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
26, 1936. 

Lora C. Coykendall to be postmaster at Oak Grove, Oreg., 
in place of E. D. Davenport. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 22, 1936. 

Louis Earl Hammer to be postmaster at Tillamook, Oreg., 
in place of W. C. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


John F. Erdly to be postmaster at Beaver Springs, Pa., in 
place of M. K. Schambach. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 28, 1936. 

Leslie H. Lockerman to be postmaster at Cheswick, Pa., 
in place of F. U. Armstrong. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 10, 1936. 

Mary Dessie Blayney to be postmaster at Claysville, Pa., 
in place of H. O. Campsey. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 10, 1936. 

Harry Tarbotton, Sr., to be postmaster at Darby, Pa., in 
place of John Standring, deceased. 

Ewing D. Minerd to be postmaster at Dunbar, Pa., in place 
of E. D. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 
1933. 

Harry D. Farnen to be postmaster at East Butler, Pa., in 
place of G. V. Glenn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1936. 

William Scott Rinedollar to be postmaster at Everett, Pa., 
in place of J. C. Chamberlain. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 24, 1936. 

Mildred E. Wagner to be postmaster at Freemansburg, Pa., 
in place of M. E. Wagner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 19, 1936. 

Eugene M. Burke to be postmaster at Karns City, Pa., in 
place of E. P. Corts. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1935. 

Earle Phillips Robbins to be postmaster at Knoxville. Pa., 
in place of L. W. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 1, 1936. 

Brian W. Kauffman to be postmaster at Middleburg, Pa., 
in place of M. G. Wetzel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1936. 

Arthur O. Shafer to be postmaster at Montoursville, Pa., 
in place of J. W. Klepper, removed. 

Margaret A. Mash to be postmaster at Nanty Glo, Pa., in 
place of A. J. Cornely, removed. 

Robert E. Walley, Sr., to be postmaster at Spring City, Pa., 
in place of H. E. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1936. 

Randall H. Weaver to be postmaster at Worthington, Pa., 
in place of R. H. Weaver. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1936. 

Edgar S. Abel to be postmaster at Wrightsville, Pa., in 
place of A. L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 27, 1935. 

PUERTO RICO 


Adela Delpin to be postmaster at Fajardo, P. R., in place 
of R. P. Robert. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
20, 1935. 
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Irma E. Kryzanowsky to be postmaster at Ponce, P. R., 

in place of Roque Rodriguez, deceased. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Wiley W. McTeer, Jr., to be postmaster at Ridgeland, S. C., 
in place of H. F. Glasser. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 15, 1936. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Violet Ellefson to be postmaster at Castlewood, S. Dak., 
in place of W. W. Sour. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1936. 

Thomas H. Ryan to be postmaster at Elk Point, S. Dak., 
in place of J. W. Coverdale. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires June 15, 1936. 

Lucy I. Wright to be postmaster at Hoven, S. Dak., in place 
of L. I. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expires June 15, 
1936. 

Ralph H. Lemon to be postmaster at Lake Norden, S. Dak., 
in place of P. E. Koistinen, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 25, 1936. 

Michael F. McGrath to be postmaster at Morristown, 
S. Dak., in place of W. R. Amoo. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 27, 1936. 

TENNESSEE 

George N. Fuller to be postmaster at Collegedale, Tenn., 
in place of W. B. Clark, resigned. 

John O. Bennett to be postmaster at Troy, Tenn., in place 
of R. O. Greene. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
22, 1935. 

TEXAS 

Louise W. Fisher to be postmaster at Burton, Tex., in place 
of H. D. F, Nienstedt. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
14, 1936. 

Andrew F. Hester to be postmaster at Donna, Tex., in place 
of F. O. Drake. Incumbent’s commission expired April 4, 
1936. 

Arthur B. Hobbs to be postmaster at Edgewood, Tex., in 
place of F.C. Elam. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
14, 1936. 

John Richard Folkes to be postmaster at Giddings, Tex., 
in place of J. P. Hewitt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1936. 

Norman Charles Schlemmer to be postmaster at Kyle, 
Tex., in place of H. C. Wallace. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 8,°1936. 

Andrew B. Johnson to be postmaster at Marlin, Tex., in 
place of D. R. Emerson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 14, 1936. 

Rudolph J. Marak to be postmaster at West, Tex., in place 
of H. M. Fowler. Incumbent’s commission expired April 14, 
1936. 

UTAH 

Ray K. Bohne to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, Utah, 
in place of H. C. Jacobs. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 7, 1936. 

VIRGINIA 

S. Thomas Nottingham to be postmaster at Cape Charles, 
Va., in place of F. C. Fitzhugh. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 10, 1936. 

Archa Vaughan to be postmaster at Floyd, Va., in place 
of T. T. Weddle. Incumbent’s commission expired April 12, 
1936. 

WASHINGTON 

Clarence E. West to be postmaster at Auburn, Wash., in 
place of Walbert Tonstad. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1936. 

William H. Ross to be postmaster at Richmond Highlands, 
Wash., in place of M. J. Rood. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 22, 1935. 

Daisy M. McDowell to be postmaster at Toledo, Wash., 
in place of Julia Enger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 





WEST VIRGINIA 

Rupert B. Mapel to be postmaster at Farmington, W. Va., 
in place of Howe Stidger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 9, 1936. § 

Carroll Miller to be postmaster at Gauley Bridge, W. Va., 
in place of Thelma Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 9, 1936. 

WISCONSIN 

Frank S. Dhooge to be postmaster at Ashland, Wis., in 
place of J. C. Chapple. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 3, 1936. 

Leslie E. Sawyer to be postmaster at College Camp, Wis., 
in place of E. T. Bentsen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1935. 

Harold P. Van Buren to be postmaster at Hartland, Wis., 
in place of W. D. Zeirke. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1936. 

Charles V. Porter to be postmaster at Menomonie, Wis., in 
place of E. C. Quilling. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 12, 1936. 

Lawrence E. Astin to be postmaster at Milton Junction, 
Wis., in place of G. B. Keith, resigned. 

John W. Schnettler to be postmaster at St. Nazianz, Wis., 
in place of C. P. Shea. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1935. 

William H. Shay to be postmaster at Somerset, Wis., in 
place of H. J. LaGrandeur. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1936. 

Julius G. Behm to be postmaster at Woodville, Wis., in 
place of H. C. Gralow. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 29, 1936. 

WYOMING 

Hazel E. Moore to be postmaster at Edgerton, Wyo., in 
place of E. L. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

Francis R. Peck to be postmaster at Glenrock, Wyo., in 
place of F. W. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1936. 

George W. Nance to be postmaster at Midwest, Wyo., in 
place of A. V. Lancaster. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1933. 

Daniel D. Spani to be postmaster at Rock Springs, Wyo., 
in place of J. A. Stafford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1936. 

Bertha I. Frolander to be postmaster at Sundance, Wyo., 
in place of H. C. Hurtt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1936. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 20 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
POSTMASTERS 
ALASKA 
Mrs. Owen E. Meals, Valdez. 
NEW YORK 
Kingsley D. Maloy, Clyde. 
Henry A. Stecking, East Northport. 
Sarah K. Gibbs, Glenfield. 
William C. McRorie, Milford. 
Kittie M. Lundergun, North Rose, 
John V. Lynch, Pearl River. 
Emma J. Claffey, Port Leyden. 
William A. Flanagan, Seneca Falls. 
Amy B. Earley, Speculator. 
Edward J. Fitzgerald, Troy. 
Mabel E. Fausette, Trumansburg. 
Howard Bell, Woodstock. 
George M. Allen, Worcester. 
Mary Scesny, Yaphank. 
VERMONT 


Thomas H. Barry, Waterbury. 








CONGRESSIONAL 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1936 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, our Father in Heaven, that we are per- 
mitted to bow at the altar of prayer. For at Thy mercy 
seat burdens are rolled away; at Thy touch we have gone 
on our way rejoicing. In all our problems we need Him who 
taught us the spirit of good will and how to make beautiful 
the thresholds of home, school, and church. We thank 
Thee for the providential blessings of happy firesides, for 
social delights, for friendships, and for all those satisfac- 
tions and joys of a just and worthy life. We praise Thee for 
this radiant day. O, happy is he who looks up through the 
fluttering leaves and sees God’s love, who sees the bright 
depths of the deep blue sky and feels that it is a canopy 
of blessing; may we look deeper and feel that an infinite God 
is at the heart of all. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


1936 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 9185. An act to insure the collection of the revenue 
on intoxicating liquor, to provide for the more efficient and 
economical administration and enforcement of the laws re- 
lating to the taxation of intoxicating liquor, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House thereon, and appoints Mr. Kine, Mr. BarKLey, 
and Mr. Capper to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CROSS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROSS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, far to the southwest 
on this side of the Rio Grande is a vast empire called Texas. 
The Colorado and Brazos, the two main rivers of that region, 
rise in New Mexico and find their way to the Gulf through 
the great central agricultural basin of the State. The 
Brazos in crossing Texas traverses some 900 miles before 
reaching the Gulf, while the Colorado does approximately 
the same. The drainage area of the Brazos is 44,600 square 
miles, while that of the Colorado is 41,500, the two together 
being an area more than twice as large as the State of Ohio. 
And within their watersheds is 40 percent of the population 
of the State, or some 2,400,000 people. The valleys that 
flank these streams are unsurpassed in fertility. They are 
dotted with many thousands of farms, and upon which de- 
pends the prosperity of hundreds of towns and cities. These 
streams on an average of every 5 years are subject to devas- 
tating floods, submerging between three and five million 
acres of land and causing the loss of many lives, as well as 
the destruction of untold millions of dollars in livestock and 
crops, to say nothing of the enormous damage resulting from 
erosion and soil depletion. 

For many years not only the people, the cities and towns 
that depend upon the products of these rich valleys for sup- 
port, but all Texas has looked to the day when these floods 
would be controlled and the frightful loss of life and prop- 
erty brought to an end. Before applying to governmental 
agencies for a loan to construct the necessary dams to con- 
trol these floods so destructive of life and property, the State, 
in order to show its good faith and to demonstrate beyond 
any question that these projects would be self-liquidating, 
in the case of the Brazos project passed an act setting aside 
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the taxes to accrue from 10 counties over a period of 20 
years to be added to the money to be obtained from the sale 
of hydroelectric energy to be generated at these dams, 
while an act was also passed by the legislature in the in- 
terest of the Colorado project. With such showings, both 
applications were promptly approved. 

Texas was thrilled by this good news, for it was not only 
to result in the employment of thousands whose families 
were in dire need of food and clothing but it also meant 
the coming true of a dream long and devoutly wished. But 
this exaltation was fated to turn into the gall of bitter dis- 
appointment through the greed-impelled, selfish activities 
of a great monopolistic holding company domiciled at 2 
Rector Street, New York, in ordering its puppet officials of 
the power companies in Texas to hie themselves 2,000 miles 
away to the city of Washington and to file in the Federal 
court of this district an injunction suit to restrain and pre- 
vent the governmental agencies from making these loans on 
the ground that it would result in hydro-electric energy gen- 
erated at these flood-control dams coming in competition 
with their unconscionable monopolistic rates, contrary, as 
they claim, to the due process of law clause of the Consti- 
tution, and prayed that the court issue an injunction and 
thus permit these floods to continue uncontrolled to destroy 
the lives and property of the people in order that this mo- 
nopolistic holding company might continue to enrich itself 
by collecting exorbitant tribute from the users of electricity. 

Mr. Speaker, the lamented Will Rogers, the great philos- 
opher-humorist, who constanly spoke as one inspired, de- 
clared: “A holding company is jus like a fence that holds 
the stolen booty while the actual thieves escape from the 
law.” 

Mr. Speaker, in other words, a holding company is a cor- 
porate pirate devised by high-financiering buccaneers that 
neither produces, distributes, nor performs any necessary 
service, but under our dual system of government furnishes 
an ideal device for the monopolization of public utilities, 
enabling a few men with but little investment, by interlock- 
ing directors and manipulating through a chain of so-called 
holding companies to control and milk producing companies, 
and in so doing collect exorbitant tribute from the people. 
And this money, though sorely needed to do the money work 
in the communities where the power plant operates, is daily 
transported to some distant city where the holding company 
and its brood of alias subholding companies are domiciled. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Trade Commission, after several 
years of delving into the mysteries of these holding and sub- 
holding companies, has revealed the fact that almost with- 
out exception the master minds that control and manipulate 
these devices are those great captains of finance, the Morgans 
and Mellons, the Du Ponts, and Rockefellers. 

Since the Texas Power & Light Co. which operates in my 
district is non-hydraulic and the rates charged by it are 
comparable to those charged by other power companies con- 
trolled by holding companies throughout the Nation, I am 
going to use this company to illustrate to you what the power 
companies that operate in your districts are doing to your 
constituents. 

That superholding company, the Electric Bond & Share 
with its four monster sub-holding companies, the American & 
Foreign Power & Light, the American Power & Light, the 
National Power & Light, and the Electric Light & Power 
Corporation, are all domiciled at 2 Rector Street, New York, 
and are controlled and manipulated by the house of Mor- 
gan. The first named operates in foreign countries, while 
the three latter confine their activities exclusively to this 
country, controlling power or producing companies in 36 of 
the States. 

These sub-holding companies are only so many corporate 
aliases for Electric Bond & Share, by meahs of which it 
juggles water into controlling stock and fictitious loans into 
mortgage bonds in order to build up a stupendous, fraudulent 
rate base. 

So in presenting the Texas Power & Light Co. as a typical 
example of what happens when a holding company controls 
@ power or producing company, and in order to simplify and 
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avoid confusion wherever the Electric Bond & Share holding 


company acts through an alias sub-holding company, I shall 


use the name of the holding company, the Electric Bond & 
Share. 

The thriving and prosperous cities of Temple, Waco, Hills- 
boro, Waxahachie, Cleburne, Sherman, and Bonham are 
located in seven of the State’s banner agricultural black- 
jand counties. In the latter part of 1911 the Electric Bond 
& Share Co. purchased the power plants in these cities and 
in the early part of 1912 organized and secured a charter 
from the State for the Texas Power & Light Co. The Elec- 
tric Bond & Share holding company paid for these seven 
properties as shown by the records furnished to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission $2,065,000. The Electric Bond & 
Share further claimed that including certain moneys it had 
advanced, together with the cost of the options and the se- 
curing of the Texas Power & Light Co.’s charter, it was out 
an additional $325,000, making these properties cost it all 
told $2,390,000. 

The Electric Bond & Share then conveyed these properties 
to its creature, the Texas Power & Light Co., and had its 
Punch and Judy officers and directors to pay for them by 
issuing not $2,390,000 in stock, but $1,500,000 in debentures 
or promissory lien notes, drawing 6 percent; 1,000 non-voting 
shares, $100 par value, totaling $1,000,000; 1,610,000 common 
or voting shares, $5 a share no par value, totaling $8,050,000, 
or a grand total of $10,550,000. And so; not $2,390,000, but 
$10,550,000, was entered upon the books of the Texas Power 
& Light Co. as the cost of these properties and formed the 
base upon which to fix the rates that consumers of elec- 
tricity were to pay, instead of $2,390,000. 

The Electric Bond & Share Co. then sold to the people of 
Texas this $1,000,000 of 7-percent preferred stock and also 
disposed of the $1,500,000 of 6-percent debentures—making 
$2,500,000—and so got back the $2,390,000 that it had paid 
out, and had plus a bonus of $110,000, plus $8,050,000 of 
common stock carrying complete control of the Texas Power 
& Light Co. that had cost the Electric Bond & Share Co. 
$110,000 less than nothing. 

The Electric Bond & Share Co. then had its puppet offi- 
cials of the Texas Power & Light Co. to execute a so-called 
service contract, whereby the Electric Bond & Share Co. is 
to employ for the Texas Power & Light Co. all bookkeepers, 
adjusters, accountants, and engineers. That provides that 
the Texas Power & Light Co. is to pay to these employees 
such sums for their services as the Electric Bond & Share 
sees fit to designate. It further provides that in the case 
of all sums paid by the Texas Power & Light Co. to book- 
keepers, adjusters, and accountants, the Texas Power & 
Light Co. is to pay 50 percent of that sum, or one-half of 
that amount, to the Electric Bond & Share Co. And that in 
the case of all sums paid out for engineering service, 90 
percent over and above that must be paid to the Electric 
Bond & Share. So that if the Texas Power & Light Co. pays 
$20,000 to bookkeepers, adjusters, and accountants, it must 
then pay $10,000 to the Electric Bond & Share Co., making 
this service cost the Texas Power & Light Co. $30,000. If 
the Texas Power & Light Co. pays out the sum of $20,000 
te employees for engineering services, the Texas Power & 
Light must pay $18,000 to the Electric Bond & Share, mak- 
ing this service cost the Texas Power & Light Co. $38,000. 
And these sums are entered upon the books of the Texas 
Power & Light Co. as operating cost and go into the rate 
base. So that the more the Electric Bond & Share Co. re- 
quires the Texas Power & Light Co. to pay these employees, 
the more the Electric Bond & Share Co. gets from this 
source out of the Texas Power & Light, and the higher the 
rate base of the Texas Power & Light Co. is inflated. 

This so-called service contract further provides that the 
Texas Power & Light Co. is to turn over to the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. 1% percent of its gross revenues monthly. 
And this is entered on the books of the Texas Power & 
Light Co. as operating expense. 


And then this holding company, the Electric Bond & 


Share, organized the Texas Construction Co., domiciled in 
its offices at 2 Rector Street, New York, the stock of which 
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is exclusively owned by the Electric Bond & Share, and to 
which all contracts for improvements and extensions by the 
Texas Power & Light Co. are to be let without competition, 
and with no other check except the tender conscience of the 
Electric Bond & Share. And however exorbitant these 
charges may be, they go on the books of the Texas Power & 
Light Co. as capital invested and inflate the rate base. 

Mr. Speaker, the sole purpose of holding companies in the 
field of public utilities is to monopolize and by controlling 
producing companies to enrich themselves by forcing the 
consumers of electricity to pay exorbitant rates. This is 
done first by increasing the rate base through inflating the 
capital structure of the producing companies with watered 
stock and, second, by giving fictitious values through write- 
ups to their physical properties. 

In this company I am using as a typical example, the 
Texas Power & Light Co., and in which the first big swindle 
took place immediately after it was organized by the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share, when there was a write-up from $2,390,- 
000 to $10,550,000. These write-ups have been continued 
from time to time, and markedly so whenever the Electric 
Bond & Share had additional plants under its control trans- 
ferred to this producing company. So that these original 
properties, together with the additions, as a result of these 
write-ups, are valued at more than $80,000,000. And as these 
producing companies under the control of the Electric Bond 
& Share holding company were transferred to the Texas 
Power & Light Co., a sufficient amount of non-voting pre- 
ferred stock was sold to the people of Texas to reimburse 
the holding company, the Electric Bond & Share, whatever 
sums it had been out plus a block of vote-carrying common 
stock as a bonus. As a result the people in Texas have in- 
vested $6,500,000 in 7-percent preferred stock and $6,878,600 
of 6-percent preferred stock, making $13,378,600, and which 
is destined to be wiped out by the foreclosure of the fictitious 
bonded indebtedness. To anyone who is familiar with the 
properties of this company and their actual value, it is 
patent that the people in Texas who put up this $13,378,600, 
through the purchase of preferred stock, have furnished 
every dollar that has actually gone into them and that no 
benefit accrued to the Texas Power & Light Co. as a resuit 
of this bonded indebtedness, but that it enriched the coffers 
of the Electric Bond & Share holding company to the detri- 
ment of the preferred stockholders and the consumers of 
electricity. 

Now, in order to make the assets comparable to the lia- 
bilities—that is, to the capital stock of $33,443,976, more 
than $20,000,000 of which was manufactured out of water, 
carrying 100-percent control in the hands of the holding 
company, and the bonded indebtedness of $45,405,000 as 
well as other indebtedness—a number of sky-high write- 
ups of the physical properties of this company had to be 
made, until the company’s statement in December 1934 
shows its physical properties valued at $86,104,472. And this 
enormous sum resting on fictitious values becomes the rate 
base on the theory that it represents capital invested and 
upon which the courts hold the company is entitled to a 
reasonable return. 

The only period for which the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has data showing the amount of dividends paid 
on common and preferred stock covers the 6 years from 
1929 to 1934, inclusive, which were depression years. And 
for that 6-year period the holding company received as divi- 
dends on its common water bonus stock $8,400,000, while 
the holders of the preferred stock, who paid for it their 
good hard-earned money, only received $4,734,349. 

Thus the holding company, the Electric Bond & Share, 
receives practically twice as much in dividends on its water- 
bonus stock as the preferred-stock holders who put up their 
hard-earned money. Then add to the holding company’s 
watered stock dividends its exorbitant profits accruing from 
the Texas Construction Co., plus its so-called service-con- 
tract profits, plus interest on many millions of pretended 
loans, and you have a concrete example of holding-company 
high financiering. This is one of the smaller of the many, 
many producing companies controlled by the Electric Bond 
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& Share holding company and used by it as a tribute collec- 
tor from the consumers of electricity. 

While comparisons may be odious, I am going to give you 
one which at least furnishes food for thought. The little 
town of Garland, with scme 1,500 population, in Congress- 
man SUMNER’s district, has a small municipal plant and ships 
its fuel several hundred miles, from Oklahoma. This fact, 
in addition to its being a one-unit plant, makes its over- 
head extremely high. It is true that this little plant is not 
assessed for taxes, but it is also true that it furnishes to 
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the city in services several times what the taxes would 
amount to, for it not only pumps the water that supplies 
the city free but in addition furnishes all municipal and 
street lights free, and it is known as the best lighted town 
of its size in Texas. This little plant clears, as shown by 
data furnished by the city secretary, between four and five 
thousand dollars a year. The following is a comparison of 
the rates charged by this little municipal plant to the citi- 
zens in Garland with the rates charged the citizens of 
Killeen, a town of similar size, by the Texas Power & Light Co.: 





ELECTRIC RATE SURVEY——TEXAS 


TABLE 1—Typical net monthly bills, residential service, Jan. 1, 1985 
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And this in spite of the fact that the Texas Power & Light 
Co.’s overhead is reduced to a minimum, distributing from 
a central generating plant located at its own fuel mine, to 
say nothing of the advantages in reduced prices of equip- 
ment that accrue to it as a result of buying in large quan- 
tities. 

The money spent by the consumers of electricity in Gar- 
land remains in the community to do the money work of 
the community, while the money spent for electricity by 
the people of Killeen is exported more than 2,000 miles away 
to 2 Rector Street, New York. 

If the Electric Bond & Share holding company had not 
gotten control of these properties and they had been con- 
trolled and managed by those who put the money in them, 
not only could their dividends and the wages of their em- 
ployees been greatly increased, but the rates to the consum- 
ers of electricity reduced practically 50 percent, and the 
millions that are now annually exported to 2 Rector Street, 
New York, would remain in Texas. As it is the sum now 
taken out of Texas by the Electric Bond & Share through 
its three subholding companies, the American Power & 
Light, the National Power & Light, and the Electric Light 
& Power Corporation, over a period of 5 years, amounts ap- 
proximately to what an entire year’s cotton crop of the State 
will sell for. 

Last year, during the consideration of the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn or holding-company bill, propaganda reached an all- 
time high—with the holding companies pouring out millions, 
providing a heyday of golden prosperity for lobbyists. Wash- 
ington swarmed with them of every hue and type, the 
friendship lobbyist, the social lobbyist, the political threat- 
ening lobbyist. Night after night men and women, posing 
as heads of high-sounding, memberless, fake organizations, 
repeated parrotlike, over a Nation-wide radio hook-up, 
speeches prepared by the $60,000-a-year publicity agent of 
the holding companies, appealing to their victims upon 
whom they had unloaded so-called preferred stock to come 
to see, to write, or yire their Senators and Congressmen to 
vote against the bill or be ruined. You remember how 
we were swamped and flooded with telegrams identical in 
form, tens of thousands of which were shown by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Lobbying to be forgeries; the evidence 
disclosing that some of the officials of the producing com- 
panies, the creatures of the holding companies, had in- 
structed their employees to take city directories and to forge 
all the names in them to telegrams and send them to Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, It was developed later by the Sen- 
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ate Committee to Investigate Lobbying that instead of being 
against it, practically all of the people whose names were 
forged to these telegrams were ardently in favor of the bill. 
Under the Constitution, which specifically provides that our 
constituents shall have the right to petition us expressing 
their views on legislation, in committing these forgeries, the 
Officials of these holding companies, acting through their 
puppet officials of producing companies, were committing for- 
geries in the very shadow of treason. While then as now 
we heard their hypocritical wails that if Congress passed 
this bill and choked them loose from their victim it would 
be a violation of the Constitution. And many members cf 
the legal profession, who put pelf above patriotism and 
“crook the pregnant hinges of the knee where thrift might 
follow fauning”, joined in the wail. 

As a result of the investigations of the Federal Trade Ccom- 
mission, of the House and Senate Lobby Investigating Com- 
mittees, as well as the hearings on the Wheeler-Rayburn bill 
before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which was so ably assisted by their attorney, Dr. Splawn, we 
now know what methods these holding companies have pur- 
sued in so long throttling any laws being enacted that would 
materially interfere with their carrying on this Nation-wide 
racket of rackets. We now know it was the result of care- 
fully fostered powerful political influences, for these hearings 
reveal the fact that they not only managed to get much of 
the preferred stock into the hands of prominent influential 
men, including outstanding ministers of the gospel, but also 
wherever possible they would unload a block of it upon some 
organization that might be used in putting pressure upon leg- 
islative bodies to defeat any bill that would tend to prevent 
their hijacking manipulations, as was done by the Texas 
Power & Light Co. when it unloaded such a block on the 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs. We know now how the 
press was to be kept friendly by instructions sent out to the 
puppet officials of producing companies to run extended ads 
in all the local papers, and, as stated in the instructions, that 
it was not for the purpose of selling electricity, but to silence 
and keep down criticism. 

While a fearless independent press is the food upon which 
liberty feeds and grows, a subsidized press is to it a most 
deadly poison. : 

And we know, too, from these lobbying investigations the 
tactics their speakers were instructed to use in addressing 
chambers of commerce, luncheon clubs, and other organiza- 
tions. And then in rounding out their political set-up how 
zealous they are to place on their dummy boards of directors 
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placed upon their board of directors. 


strengthening the political set-up of the other. 


But it was reserved for that super-holding company, the 
Electric Bond & Share, to conceive and promulgate that 
master plot of treachery that must have made angels weep 
The Lobby Investigation Committee of 
the Senate performed a glorious service for their country 
when they exposed this diabolical plan. Yes; it happened 


and demons rejoice. 


here, and is happening here today: Listen to the plan: 


First, set up a militant organization of the security owners 
of America, with a “war chest” of something like $200,000,000 
Second, “em- 
ploy the services of the most astute political publicists and 
Third, 
demand “a congressional investigation of the ‘brain trust’ 
Fourth, 
start “a whispering campaign designed to create popular 
suspicion that the New Dealer in Chief is insane, discrediting 
Fifth, “liquidate the Federal Trade and Interstate 
Sixth, set up a “program by pri- 
vate industry, acting through the United States Chamber of 
Seventh, “engage outstanding national figures, 
such as Nicholas Murray Builer, Edwin S. Kemmerer, Newton 
D. Baker, and others, to act as mouthpieces and release pub- 
Seventh, 
“support in 1936 political campaign for President and 
congressional candidates, regardless of party, who pledge 
themselves to support the program of the security owners’ 


for the purpose of destroying the New Deal. 
lobbyists to be found in the country.” * * * 


designed to expose it to public contempt.” 
him.” 
Commerce Commissions.” 


Commerce.” 


licity * * * upon the middle-class citizenry.” 


organization.” 


And then incorporated in this plan is the declaration that 
there is nothing which would better serve the interest of the 


holding companies than the “putting over” of this program; 


and surely none will question that statement, as it would 
guarantee to them the economic and political dictatorship of 
the Nation, with the United States Chamber of Commerce 
playing the fiddle, while they collect tribute from some hun- 


dred and twenty-five millions of subjects. 

This infamous program closes with these significant words: 
“The company as a company dare not be identified with the 
activity.” 

There you have their plan of battle and the objectives for 
which they have begun to fight, running in method and 
manner true to the plan. They have set up the militant 
organization, the Liberty League, with its affiliates, the Sen- 
tinels of the Republic, the Crusaders, the Farmers Independ- 
ent Council, the Southern Committee to Uphold the Consti- 
tution, the Women Investors of America, and others—smoke- 
screens from behind which their paid hirelings are now howl- 
ing. From the editorial and syndicated columns in the great 
metropolitan press it is evident that, as proposed, they have 
already employed the services of those “most astute publi- 
cists and propagandists” and ordered them into action. 

And it is equally plain that from the harangues reeking 
with malicious exaggerations and concocted falsehoods com- 
ing nightly over the radio that their “outstanding national 

figures to be used as mouthpieces to release publicity upon 
the middle-class citizenry” ha.2 also “gotten theirs” and 
been ordered into action. 

A whispering campaign, a contemptible, sneaking cam- 
paign of hell-born lies that our President was hopelessly 
insane in the vain hope that the people would be thrown 
into such a state of confusion and despair that they might 
work upon them their will and encompass his defeat. A 
whispering campaign to destroy the man who had saved 
them from the guillotine in having saved the country from 
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men of outstanding political influence, such as the head of 
some great denominational institution. When such a man 
will permit himself to be used in this way to serve their pur- 
pose, the holding company sees to it that his picture appears 
on the front page of every newspaper in the section where 
that company operates, advertising it in box-car letters, to be 
paid for by the consumers of electricity, that he had been 
And though he is as 
ignorant of the power industry as the holding company is of 
God’s plan of salvation, it tickles the one’s vanity while 
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the devils men should hate thee most. But this den of 
Satan-inspired whispering serpents had hardly begun to hiss 
when the President’s great heart-throbbing brain thrilled 
through the radio on the air and their foul whisperings 
abruptly ended. 

How, too, in keeping with this whispering campaign as 
well as all of their undercover hidden manipulations is their 
closing admonition at the end of the plan: “Our company 
as a company dare not be identified with the activity.” 

That is the language of the master mind of racketeers, 
of an Al Capone, who stays under cover while others carry 
out his plans. And you, my colleagues, who voted for the 
conference report on the Wheeler-Rayburn bill are to be 
put on the spot on election day. Your political death is 
decreed in the holding company’s program in this language: 
“Support in 1936 political campaign for President and con- 
gressional candidates, regardless of party, who pledge them- 
selves to support the program of the security owners’ or- 
ganization.” Your local utility officials may be loud in their 
protestations that they are for you while condemning your 
opponent, and in turn having him to denounce and excoriate 
holding companies, and so, by this double-crossing process, 
enable him to split a vote that would otherwise be yours, 
while getting theirs a hundred percent. But do not be 
deceived, my colleagues, for you are marked for slaughter, 
and if money can defeat you, you will be defeated. 

It was indeed an evil day for you, my friends of the 
minority, when Du Pont and his “gang” set up the Liberty 
League and its satellites to act as holding companies for your 
party, for its embrace means death. And so you will find 
this Liberty League is not only a holding company, with 
all the knavery that word implies, but that it is also a politi- 
cal undertaker which is even now digging a grave wide and 
deep for the Republican elephant, a grave of shame and 
dishonor, over which is to be erected in November a monu- 
ment with this brief epitaph carved upon it: “Here lies the 
last remains of the G. O. P., another sad victim of holding 
companies.” And as you, in your political rags, biannually 
gather about it with heavy hearts and in your anguish cry 
out, “When, oh, when will his resurrection come?” Perched 
on that monument a croaking raven, the Liberty Leagues’ 
evil spirit, will respond, “Never, never more.” 


PRINTING OF RULES AND MANUAL OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. LAMBETH. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion, House Resolution 519, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House Resolution 519 


Resolved, That the Rules and Manual of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the Seventy-fifth Congress be printed as a House 
document and that 1,600 additional copies shall be printed and 
bound for the use of the House of Representatives, of which 700 
copies shall be bound in leather with thumb index and delivered as 
may be directed by the Parliamentarian of the House for distribu- 
tion to officers and Members of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


IMPORTATION OF TEXTILES FROM JAPAN 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks and 
include therein a letter from Mr. Russell Fisher, of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 
There was no objection. 
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The letter referred to is as follows: 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 
Boston, Mass., May 19, 1936. 
Hon. Enrro Nourse RocEsrs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: The flood of Japanese cotton goods increases 
month by month, making it very obvious that the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” effected by the State Department is wholly inadequate. 
March figures, now available, show an increase of nearly one-third 
over February, and bring the total for the first quarter to 21,530,436 
square yards compared to a total of 12,769,579 square yards for the 
same period in 1935. 

If the imports continue to increase, and apparently nothing its 
being done to stop them, by the end of the year the volume will 
be more than double the figure for 1935. 

For comparison it should be pointed out that imports from 
Japan for the first quarter of 1936 are more than 20 times the 
annual average for the years 1930 to 1933. It would seem that 
official Washington might well give some attention to the unem- 
ployment this is creating, particularly now that the cost of relief 
is mounting to such staggering figures. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Russe.t T. FIsHer. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, this letter 
shows the tremendous increase of cotton-textile imports from 
Japan in March as compared with February of this year. 
It shows 20 times the cotton-textile imports into this coun- 
try at the present, time over what they were in 1930-33. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us have been taking up the matter 
with the Department of State, in view of the very alarming 
situation. I have been in almost daily communication with 
the Department about it. Only yesterday I received the fol- 
lowing letter from Secretary of State Hull, which shows just 


how weak our position is: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 19, 1936. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: I am returning herewith telegrams ad- 
dressed to you by the Waterhead Milis, Inc., and Boott Mills, both 
of Lowell, Mass., with reference to imports of cotton textiles from 
Japan. These telegrams have been referred to me by the President 
with the request that I communicate directly with you. 

As you know, this Government has been giving careful atten- 
tion to the problem of imports of Japanese cotton textiles for 
some months. In accordance with the recommendations made 
last year by the Cabinet committee on the cotton-textile industry, 
an effort was made to secure a voluntary undertaking by Japanese 
exporters to limit shipments of cotton cloth to the United States 
to reasonable amounts. Such an assurance was transmitted to 
this Government through the Japanese Ambassador on December 
21, 1935. It was the opinion of the Japanese Government, in view 
of this assurance, that there was little likelihood of such abnormal 
increase in exports of cotton textiles to the United States as had 
occurred during the first 6 months of 1935. 

When the statistics of imports for the first months of 1936 
became available, it appeared that these expectations had not 
been well-founded, inasmuch as imports showed a considerable 
increase. This Department promptly brought the facts to the 
attention of the Japanese Ambassador as soon as the January 
figures were available. 

Conversations have been continued, with the approval of the 
President, and there is now expectation that a more definite, 
adequate, and satisfactory undertaking for the voluntary limita- 
tion of cotton-textile exports from Japan to the United States 
may be received. A few minor details remain to be clarified, but 
I expect that it may be possible to announce the conclusion of 
these negotiations in the very near future. 

I also understand that the Tariff Commission is proceeding 
with an investigation of cotton velveteens under its general pow- 
ers as provided in section 322 of the tariff act. When completed, 
this report should give a complete picture of the situation with 
regard to this particular product. 

Sincerely yours, CoRDELL HULL. 


Just another “gentleman’s agreement” with Japan! The 
previous one was nothing but a farce, and to date we have 
nothing but promises and expectations. Japan looks upon 
us as spineless jellyfish, and obviously they think that be- 
cause we do not show resentment they can do as they 
please. 

The time has passed for playing with gentleman’s agree- 
ments. We must have something binding, something that 
will protect our workers. We are tired of promises that 
are never fulfilled. It is the old cry of “mafiana, mafiana”, 
but tomorrow never comes, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 
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PASSAGE OF THE WAGNER-ELLENBOGEN HOUSING BILL IS NECES- 
SARY TO PROMOTE FURTHER RECOVERY, REDUCE UNEMPLOYMENT, 
AND SECURE DECENT HOUSING 


Mr. DRISCOLL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein an 
address made by my colleague, Mr. ELLENBOGEN, of Pennsyl- 
vania, over the radio last evening. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered by Congressman HENRY ELLENBOGEN, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., over National Broadcasting System (Blue 
Network) Tuesday, May 19, 1936: 


Nearly 6,000,000 people have been reemployed in the United 
States since March 1933, but about 10,000,000 people are still unem- 
ployed. How does this come about and what can we do to reduce 
substantially the number of jobless? 


ALL BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY EXCEPT BUILDING HAVE HAD SUBSTANTIAL 
RECOVERY 


The consumer-goods industries—industries which manufacture 
goods for immediate consumption—have had extensive recovery. 
The automobile industry is operating near capacity and turning 
out almost as many millions of cars as it did during the boom 
days. Even the heavy- and durable-goods industries have made 
substantial recovery and seem to be progressing rapidly. Stcel, for 
instance, is now operating at about 70 percent of its theoretical 
capacity. 

THE EUILDING INDUSTRY IS STILL IN THE DEPTH OF THE DEPRESSION 


One industry is lagging behind—lagging behind so far that it 
cannot even be seen in the recovery parade. That industry is the 
building industry. If you consider the fact that nearly 5,000,000 
people are directly and indirectly depending on the building indus- 
try, and if you further consider the deplorable low state of opera- 
tions in that industry, you will find the most important reason 
why we still have 10,000,000 unemployed. 

Taking only 257 cities—not the whole country, but only 257 large 
cities—we find that from 1923 to 1928, inclusive, total building 
operations in the United States amounted to between three and 
one-half and four billion dollars every year. But in 1935 they 
amounted to only $655,213,410, or about 20 percent of normal 
operations. If we consider only the building of homes in these 257 
cities, we find normal building operations varying between two and 
two and one-half billion dollars every year from 1923 to 1928, 
whereas in 1935 they amounted to $211,987,850, or only a little 
over 10 percent of normal 


EIGHTY PERCENT OF THE BUILDING TRADES WORKERS ARE UNEMPLOYED 


A few weeks ago, Mr. William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, appearing before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, on behalf of the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing 
bill testified that in 1929 there were 2,091,000 gainfully employed 
workers in the construction industry of which about 11 percent 
were unemployed in that year, but that throughout 1935 out of 
these 2,000,000 workers 1,732,383 or about 85 percent were unem- 
ployed. From 1930 to 1936 unemployment in the building-trade 
industry fluctuated from 70 to 85 percent. Just think of it! Here 
is an industry upon which 5,000,000 people depend directly and 
indirectly for employment—an industry which still has an unem- 
ployment record of about 80 percent. These figures tell the story. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE—10,000,000 NEW HOMES NEEDED IN THE NEXT 
10 YEARS 


Recovery cannot advance any further unless we have substantial 
recovery in the building industry; and there can be no revival of 
the building industry unless we engage upon a large-scale program 
of the construction of homes. 

There is today an acute shortage of decent housing. Consider 
the fact that we have annually an increase of 500,000 new families, 
consider the obsolescence of existing buildings, the normal demand 
for replacement, the destruction of buildings by fire and other 
factors. The best estimate available is that we must build during 
the next 10 years at least 10,000,000 new homes in the United 
States. 


PASSAGE OF THE WAGNER-ELLENBOGEN HOUSING BILL NECESSARY 


The bill introduced in the United States Senate by Senator 
Rosert F. WaGnsz, and in the United States House of Representa- 
tives by myself is the answer to the twin problem of unemploy- 
ment and the shortage of decent, sanitary homes. 

Of course, we do not contend that subsidized housing provided 
for in the bill will construct all the necessary homes. We feel 
that the construction of homes for families of lew income, subsi- 
dized in part by the Government, will stimulate the private con- 
struction industry as it did in England. 

I feel that the Wagner-Ellenbogen bill will remove the tragedy 
of need amidst plenty, the tragedy which exists when millions of 
decent homes are needed, while the building-trades workers who 
would build these homes are available but must live, or rather 
exist, in enforced idleness, 
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Carpenters, bricklayers, electricians, mechanics, and other skilled 


workers look for jobs in vain. Several million people depend 
directly and indirectly on the building industry for employment. 
Warehouses and lumber yards are buiging with needed material. 
Industrial plants, which could supply other needed building ma- 
terials, are lying idle. At the same time millions of families are 
forced to live in slums or blighted areas which shut them off 
from light, sunshine, and hope. But nothing is done. 
done to give employment, to stimulate construction activities, and 
to provide safe an 
And I say to you that nothing will be done unless the Congress 


of the United States passes the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill. 
The passage of that bill would supply the spark that would 


launch a gigantic construction program, that would begin a per- 
manent revival of the building industry, and that would start our 
Nation toward still further recovery on a permanent basis. 
THE FIGHT FOR DECENT HOUSING BEGAN IN 1900 

The efforts of enlightened citizens to improve the housing con- 
ditions of our people goes back to the beginning of the century. 
In 1900 the first tenement lew was passed in the State of New 
York. Ever since then the fight for good housing, for better 
housing, for decent, safe, and sanitary homes for families of low 
income has been carried on. 

SLUMS BREED CRIME AND DISEASE 


The United States has gradually awakened to the fact that slums 


and blighted areas are the breeders of crime and disease and that 
they are a tremendous burden upon the municipalities in the 
United States. 

‘Mr. Ernest J. Bohn, member of the Cleveland city council and 
president of the National Association of Housing Officials, testi- 


fied before the same Senate committee that an investigation by 


the city of Cleveland of a slum area which covered only 244 percent 
of the population of the city showed that in that slum area 21 
percent of the murders were committed, 26 percent of the houses 


of prostitution were located, 6.8 percent of all boy delinquencies 


arose in this area, 124% percent of tubercular deaths occurred 
in it. 
SLUMS ARE A BURDEN UPON CITY TREASURIES 

The investigation by the city of Cleveland further showed that 
the total tax assessment against this area amounted to $225,035— 
most of which was uncollectible—whereas the expenditure of the 
city for police, fire, health, school, and other municipal services 
amounted to $1,971,000. Therefore, the city, even if it collected 
all taxes in that slum area, would have an annual loss of about 
$1,746,000, a loss which must be borne by the home owners living 
in the other sections of the city every year. Similar conditions 
exist in hundreds of other cities in the United States. 

In the city of New York the number of deaths from tuberculosis 
in the lower tenement houses is 220 percent higher than the 
deaths in the newer tenement houses. At the same time, deaths 
from spinal meningitis is 247 percent higher in the old tenement 
houses than in the new ones. Deaths from all causes is 87 per- 
cent higher in the old tenement houses than in the new ones. 
Juvenile delinquency is 100 percent higher in the slum areas than 
in the nonslum areas. 

Why should we hold community and family welfare drives and 
permit the continuance of slum conditions which make such 
drives necessary? Why hold drives against the dreaded disease 
of tuberculosis when we force families of low income to live in 
homes where sunlight is shut out? 


HOUSING EFFORTS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


Realizing the need for the stimulation of employment in the 
building industry, the need for the abolition of slums and blighted 
areas, and the demand for new housing, the Federal Government, 
under Secretary Harold L. Ickes, P. W. A. Administrator, and his 
housing division, undertook 57 developments, providing about 
26,000 dwelling units, with an allotment of $141,000,000. Simi- 
larly, the suburban resettlement division was allotted $31,000,000 
with which it undertook to construct four low-cost-housing com- 
munity developments. 

PERMANENT POLICY AND PERMANENT AGENCY ARE NECESSARY 


We now have the benefit of the tremendous amount of ex- 
perience gathered and accumulated in the housing division of the 
P. W. A. and in the suburban resettlement division. We also 
know that low-cost housing cannot be undertaken under a tem- 
porary housing policy and a temporary housing agency. We must 
have a definite, a permanent housing policy and a permanent 
housing agency if we want to build low-rent housing in the 
United States, 

THE WAGNER-ELLENBOGEN BILL IS THE RESULT OF LONG STUDY 

As a result of the experience accumulated by these Government 
agencies and as a result of other experimentation, surveys, and 
thought on the part of all groups and individuals interested in 
finding some solution for the housing problem, we presented the 
Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill to the Congress and to the people 
of the United States. We have moved slowly, because the problems 
involved are so serious and complex that no hasty or partial solu- 
tion will do. 

THIS BILL HAS WIDESPREAD SUPPORT 

The Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill has the support and en- 
dorsement of the National Public Housing Conference; of the 
National Association of Housing Officials; of the churches. This 
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bill has the unanimous support and determined backing of the 
American Federation of Labor. Indeed, it has the unanimous 
support of all persons and individuals who have interested them- 
selves in the problem of slum abatement and decent homes for 
families of low incomes. 

The Wagner-Ellenbogen bill has been endorsed by large and 
small communities alike. It has been endorsed by the cities of 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and other large cities. It has also been endorsed by 
hundreds of smaller communities like Kittanning, Pa.; Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Greenville, N. C.; and El Paso, Tex., and by many hundreds of 
small cities. There has never been a bill before the Congress of 
the United States which has received more widespread support 
among all classes and among all kinds of communities than the 
Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill. 

BILL PROTECTS PRIVATE INDUSTRY AGAINST GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


This bill protects private industry against competition from the 
Government, and at the same time provides subsidized housing 
with Federal aid for families of low incomes. It has received the 
acclaim not only of liberal and progressive newspapers, like the 
chain of Scripps-Howard newspapers, but it also has been approved 
by leading conservative newspapers throughout the country. 


THIS BILL IS NONPARTISAN LEGISLATION 


In its very essence this bill is nonpartisan legislation. The need 
for low-cost housing was recognized in Mr. Hoover’s administration. 
The committee on large-scale operations of Mr. Hoover's Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership reported that “the houses 
of the country constitute our largest mass of obsolete and dis- 
credited equipment.” They pointed out that “new houses of 
acceptable standard of living are too expensive for two-thirds of 
the population”, and they showed that “the present break-down in 
the financing, construction, and distribution of homes is more than 
a temporary or emergency situation” and therefore requires more 
than emergency measures for its solution. 

The awakened local interest in the housing problem today knows 
no party line. What other issue can you find in which local gov- 
ernmental officials, both Democratic and Republican, social 
agencies, labor, consumer organizations, and the capital-goods 
industries are all united in seeking public action? 


HOUSING SHOULD BE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF ROOSEVELT ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The adoption of a sound national housing policy would be the 
crowning point of the first 4 years of the Roosevelt administration. 
Talk and experiment can now be translated into concrete achieve- 
ment. The President has said, “We are working toward the ulti- 
mate objective of making it possible for American families to live 
as Americans should.” Here is an economical, efficient, and compre- 
hensive method of taking one real step in this direction. 

How can we speak of an American standard of living when we 
find that millions of our people must live in slums and blighted 
areas, in crowded rooms without proper sanitary facilities, without 
adequate light and air, and without space for the children to play? 
How can we speak about a more abundant life if we refuse to 
provide the prime necessity of life—decent shelter? 


EUROPE DID IT 


From November 1918 to September 1935 England has built 
1,231,992 homes with Government aid. At the same time a far 
larger and ever-increasing number of homes were built by private 
enterprise. 

Holland rehoused about one-fifth of her population. Vienna did 
just as much. Germany before the advent of the Nazis erected 
more than 2,000,000 dwellings with Government aid. If we add 
up the housing achievements of several European countries with a 
combined population about equalling that of the United States, 
we find that they have built nearly 5,000,000 homes with govern- 
ment aid, with high standards of decency and comfort, and at 
prices and rentals available to low-income families. 

Surely, what was done in Europe can be done in the United 
States. 

A CRISIS HAS BEEN REACHED 

Ladies and gentlemen, a crisis in the movement to revive the 
construction industry and to provide decent homes at low rentals 
has been reached in the Nation’s Capital at Washington. Let me 
remind you that there is only one bill before the Congress which 
provides for housing, and that bill is the Wagner-Ellenbogen bill— 
a bill which contains the results of the effort, thought, and study 
which has been accumulated over a period of 35 years in the 
United States, a bill which contains the lessons which have been 
learned by the housing division of the P. W. A. and by the subur- 
ban resettlement division, lessons acquired at a cost of $172,000,000. 


LOW-COST HOUSING IS ENDED UNLESS THIS BILL PASSES 


No further appropriation of funds for low-rent housing, no 
further construction of homes with Federal cooperation will be 
undertaken unless the Wagner-Elienbogen housing bill is passed 
at this session of Congress. The housing movement in the United 
States, which seemed so near success, will be dead unless the Wag- 
ner-Ellenbogen housing bill becomes a law at this session of Con- 
gress. The housing division of the P. W. A. will fold up and the 
building of homes for families of low income will definitely end 
unless this bill is passed in substantially the form in which it has 
been introduced by Senator WAGNER and myself. Unless this bill 
is passed, the slums and blighted areas will remain with us and 
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will further increase. Millions of families of low incomes will con- 
tinue to live miserably and the drain upon the treasuries of our 
cities will become unbearable. 

SENATE EXPECTED TO PASS BILL 

Senator WacNeER confidently expects the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor to favorably report this bill to the Senate in 
the next few days, but the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House of Representatives, which has charge of the bill in 
the House, has so far refused to hold hearings on the bill. 

The Members of Congress are your representatives. They are 
your servants. Ladies and gentlemen, if you want to give health 
and well-being to the coming generation, do your part for the 
passage of this bill. If you want to provide the necessary push for 
further and complete recovery, if you want to aid in the clearance 
of slums and the elimination of crime and disease, if you want to 
establish a cleaner and more healthy atmosphere for the mothers 
of America to watch over their children, you will aid in the passage 
of the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill. 

The passage of the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill will give to 
the children of America the opportunity to grow up to a better life 
and to a more promising maturity, and it will permit the parents 
in America to live in decency and comfort amidst sanitary and 
healthy homes full of light and sunshine. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR APPROPRIATION BILL, 1937—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 10630) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937, and for other purposes, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of 
the report. an 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. Since prac- 
tically the appropriation on every item in this bill has been 
increased on the insistence of the managers on the part of 
the Senate, I think the membership of the House should be 
present to hear the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 
I therefore make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Evidently there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of, the House was ordered. 

_The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 





[Roll No. 104] 
Adair Dempsey Kee Petengill 
Allen Dietrich Keller Powers 
Andrew, Mass. Dingell Kelly Quinn 
Andrews, N. Y. Dirksen Kennedy, Md. Rabaut 
Beam Dorsey Kerr Reilly 
Berlin Doutrich Kopplemann Richardson 
Binderup Duncan Lee, Okla. Risk 
Brennan Eagle Lehlbach Rogers, N. H. 
Brooks Eaton Lesinski Rogers, Okla. 
Brown, Mich. Fenerty Lewis, Md. Russell 
Buckley, N. Y. Ferguson Lord Ryan 
Bulwinkle Gambrill Lundeen Sadowski 
Caldwell Gasque McGroarty Sanders, La. 
Cartwright Gifford McKeough Sandlin 
Cary Goldsborough McLean Schaefer 
Casey Goodwin Maloney Sears 
Cavicchia Gray, Pa. Meeks Seger 
Chandler Green Mitchell,Tenn. Starnes 
Chapman Gwynne Montet ; Steagall 
Claiborne Hancock, N.C. Moritz Stewart 
Clark, N.C. Harter Nelson Sweeney 
Connery Hartley Norton Turpin 
Cooley Hill, Ala. Oliver Utterback 
Creal Hoeppel O'Malley Wearin 
Crosby Hook Palmisano Wilcox 
Crowther Hope Perkins Zioncheck 
Dear Kahn Peterson, Fla. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CoLMER). 


dred and nineteen Members are present, a quorum. 


On motion of Mr. Banxneap, further proceedings under 
the call were dispensed with. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1937 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The Clerk will read the 


statement of the managers on the part of the House. 
The Clerk read the statement, 


Three hun- 
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The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10630) making appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 15, 16, 
17, 19, 21, 26, 27, 40, 51, 60, 64, 79, 90, and 91. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 23, 25, 28, 29, 30, 34, 
37, 38, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 55, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 88, and 89, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as follows: 
“; Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended 
for work on any figure, in addition to the four figures authorized 
by law, upon which work has not commenced as of the date of 
enactment of this Act”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$587,700”, and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$77,500”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$160,000”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$75,000”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “$159,200, 
of which amount $10,000 shall be immediately available”, and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$260,000”, and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$356,000”, and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “$2,375,- 
000, of which amount $10,000 shall be immediately available”, and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$140,000”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$75,000”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$2,807,817”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$2,093,200”. and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in disagreement amendments 
numbered 1, 7, 24, 31, 32, 33, 35, 39, 46, 50, 52, 53, 54, 56, 83, and 87. 

Epwarp T. TayY.Lor, 

B. M. JACOBSEN, 

JED JOHNSON, 

W. P. LAMBERTSON, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

Car. HAYDEN, 

KENNETH MCKELLAaR, 

ELMER THOMAS, 

FREDERICK STEIWER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
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Senate to the bill (H. R. 10630) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
and for other purposes, submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

On no. 2: Provides a salary of $5 per diem and for the payment 
of necessary travel expenses, exclusive of subsistence, for members 
of advisory committees of local stockmen, in connection with the 
administration of the Grazing Control Act, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $5 per diem while actually employed in lieu of 
subsistence and 5 cents per mile for travel, as proposed by the 
House. 

On nos. 3 and 4, relating to the Mount Rushmore National Memo- 
rial Commission: Makes $30,000 immediately available, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $50,000, as proposed by the House, and 
accepts the House prohibition against the expenditure of funds on 
any figure on which work has not been commenced with the 
further provision that no funds shall be expended on any addi- 
tional figure not authorized by law. 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


On no. 5: Appropriates $587,700 for salaries in the Office of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, instead of $577,700, as 
proposed by the House, and $600,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On no. 6: Appropriates $700,000, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $600,000, as proposed by the House, for surveying public 
lands. 

On no. 8: Appropriates $77,500 for salaries of registers of district 
land offices instead of $75,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$80,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On no. 9: Appropriates $160,000 for contingent expenses of land 
offices instead of $150,000, as proposed by the House, and $175,000, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


On no. 10: Appropriates $75,000 for the suppression of the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors among Indians instead of $55,880, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $100,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On no. 11: Appropriates $159,200 for lease, purchase, and repair of 
agency buildings instead of $144,200, as proposed by the House, and 
$164,200, as proposed by the Senate, and provides that $10,000 of 
such sum shall be immediately available, instead of $20,000, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On no. 12: Eliminates proviso proposed by the House limiting 
the amount payable to attorneys serving in connection with claims 
of the Sioux Indians to 5 percent of the total recovery. 

On no. 13: Provides that no part of the funds made available for 
the purchase of lands under the act of June 18, 1934, shall be avail- 
able for the acquisition of lands outside the boundaries of existing 
— reservations in the State of New Mexico, as proposed by the 

nate. 

On no. 14: Appropriates $260,000 for the preservation of timber on 
Indian reservations instead of $255,000, as proposed by the House, 
and $280,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On no. 15: Eliminates the provision inserted by the Senate mak- 
ing $12,500 of funds for emergency conservation work on Indian 
reservations available for defraying the expenses of the Quetico- 
Superior committee. 

On nos, 16, 17, 19, and 21: Eliminates the provisions, inserted 
by the Senate, providing for the establishment and prosecution of 
tribal enterprises, including a consequent reduction of $75,000. 

On no. 18: Corrects a total. 

On no. 20: Appropriates $6,000 for industrial assistance of the 
Spokane Indians, Washington, as proposed by the Senate. 

On no. 22: Makes $65,000 available of the appropriation for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, in con- 
nection with the administration of the revolving loan fund under 
the Indian Reorganization Act, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $50,000, as proposed by the House. 

On no. 23: Makes $18,000 available for personal services in the 
District of Columbia in connection with the development of Indian 
arts and crafts, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $15,000, as 
proposed by the House. 

On no. 25: Appropriates $5,379,820, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $5,304,820, as proposed by the House, for the education 
of Indian children. 

On nos. 26 and 27: Appropriates $345,000 for the lease, purchase, 
and repair of buildings at Indian schools, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $420,000, which might also be used for construc- 
tion purposes, as proposed by the Senate. 

On no. 28: Makes $1,000 for the operation and maintenance of 
the Pierre, S. Dak., nonreservation boarding school available for 
the purchase of lands adjacent to the school, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On nos. 29, 30, and 32, relating to the education of natives 
in Alaska: Appropriates $25,000 for relief of destitution, corrects 
the total of the appropriation and provides that a report shall 
be made to Congress covering expenditures for the relief of desti- 
tution, all as proposed by the Senate. 

On no. 34: Appropriates $20,000 for clinical surveys and gen- 
eral medical research in connection with tuberculosis, trachoma, 
and venereal and other disease conditions among Indians, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, in lieu of $15,000, as proposed by the House. 

On no. 36: Appropriates $2,375,000, of which $10,000 shall be 
immediately available, for general support of Indians, in lieu of 
an appropriation of $2,360,000, as proposed by the House, and 
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$2,385,000, or which $25,000 would have been made tmmediately 
available, as proposed by the Senate. 

On no. 37: Appropriates $800 for the Rocky Boy Indians of 
Montana for general support and administration, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On no. 38: Appropriates $25,000 for the Cherokee Indians of 
North Carolina for general support and administration, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $18,000, as proposed by the House. 

On no. 40: Eliminates $1,200 for fees and expenses of attorneys 
for the Yankton Indians of South Dakota, proposed by the Senate. 

On nos. 41, 42, 43, 44, and 45, relating to the support of Indians 
in the State of Washington: Appropriates $20,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $12,500, as proposed by the House, for the 
Taholah Indians; appropriates $26,000 for the Neah Bay Indians, 
of which $3,500 shall be available for development of a cemetery 
site, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $22,500, as proposed by 
the House; appropriates $500 for the Hoh Indians, as proposed by 
the Senate, and corrects the total of the items in the paragraph. 

On nos. 47, 48, and 49, relating to expenses of tribal officers, Five 
Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma: Eliminates the Creek Indians from 
the purposes provided in the paragraph with the exception of $600 
for the salary of the chief of the Creek Nation, as proposed by the 
Senate, and provides a salary of $3,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for the mining trustee for the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 
instead of $4,000, as proposed by the House. 

On no. 51: Appropriates $50,000 for traveling and other expenses 
of tribal councils, as proposed by the House, in lieu of $75,000, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


On no. 55: Limits the amount which may be expended for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia, in connection with the 
Boulder Canyon project, to not to exceed $25,000, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

On no. 57: Appropriates $140,000 for personal services in the 
office of the Director, instead of $128,060, as proposed by the House, 
and $150,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On nos. 58, 59, and 60, relating to topographic surveys: Appro- 
priates $650,000, as proposed by the Senate, in lieu of $440,000, as 
proposed by the House, of which $250,000 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $175,000, as proposed by the House, and elimi- 
nates the proviso inserted by the Senate requiring the Secretary 
of the Interior to submit to Congress at the next session a pro- 
gram for expediting topographic mapping and the cost of same. 

On nos. 61, 62, and 63, relating to geologic surveys: Appropriates 
$500,000, as proposed by the Senate, in lieu of $488,000, as proposed 
by the House, of which $315,000 shall be available for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, as proposed by the Senate, in 
lieu of $300,000, as proposed by the House, and provides that such 
portion of $10,000 as may be necessary shall be available for a 
survey of the occurrence and uses of granite in the Northeastern 
States, as proposed by the Senate, instead of requiring that not 
less than $10,000 be expended for such purpose, as proposed by the 
House. 

On nos. 64 and 65, relating to mineral resources of Alaska: Appro- 
priates $60,000, as proposed by the House, in lieu of $70,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, and provides that $34,000 of this sum shall 
be available for personal services in the District of Columbia, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $20,000, as proposed by the 
House. 

On nos. 66 and 67, relating to gaging streams: Appropriates 
$791,317, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $660,000, as proposed 
by the House, and provides that $589,317 shall be available only 
for cooperative work with States or municipalities, as proposed by 
the Senate, in lieu of $458,000, as proposed by the House. 

On no. 68: Makes an addition to a statute reference by inserting 
the words “as amended”, as proposed by the Senate. 

On nos. 69, 70, and 71, relating to mineral leasing: Appropriates 
$315,000, of which $30,000 shall be immediately available, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, in lieu of $225,000, as proposed by the House, 
and makes $75,000 available for personal services in the District of 
Columbia, instead of $56,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$120,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On no. 72: Corrects a total. 

BUREAU OF MINES 

On no. 73: Appropriates $609,365, as proposed by the Senate, in 
lieu of $583,215, as proposed by the House, for operating mine- 
rescue cars and stations and investigation of mine accidents. 

On no. 74: Appropriates $185,400, as proposed by the Senate, in 
lieu of $165,400, as proposed by the House, for testing fuel. 

On no. 75: Appropriates $265,866, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $250,366, as proposed by the House, for oil and gas 
investigations. 

On nos. 76 and 77, relating to economics of mineral industries: 
Appropriates $339,990, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$300,490, as proposed by the House, and makes $255,700 available for 
personal services in the District of Columbia, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $220,000, as proposed by the House. 

On no. 78: Eliminates proviso permitting the sale of helium by 
the Bureau of Mines to the medical profession, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On no. 79: Eliminates the item appropriating $20,000 for repair 
of a gas well on the helium property of the Bureau of Mines near 
Amarillo, Tex., inserted by the Senate. 

On no. 80: Corrects a total. 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


On nos. 81 and 82, relating to the Shenandoah National Park, 
Va.: Corrects the title and eliminates proviso prohibiting the use 
of funds made available in the paragraph for administration, pro- 
tection, and maintemance in advance of title to the minimum 
acreage required in the basic act establishing the park having 
been conveyed to and accepted by the Federal Government, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On no. 84: Provides that appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior shall be available for the purchase, maintenance, and 

. operation of quarter-ton or half-ton trucks, and that such pur- 
chase need not be charged to the limitation in the various appro- 
priation items for the purchase, etc., of passenger-carrying vehicles, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


On no. 85: Appropriates $262,980, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $261,180, as proposed by the House, for personal services 
in the office of the Commissioner of Education. 


1936 


On no. 86: Appropriates $20,000, as proposed by the “Senate, 


instead of $17,700, as proposed by the House, for general expenses. 
PUERTO RICAN HURRICANE RELIEF 
On no. 88: Makes available $25,000 from unobligated balances 
of appropriations for continuation of the work of collecting moneys 
due the United States, as proposed by the Senate, in lieu of $17,740, 
as proposed by the House. 
ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


On no. 89: Eliminates reference to the disbursing agent, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On nos. 90 and 91: Provides $250,000 for the construction and 
equipment of one continuous-treatment building, as proposed by 
the House, instead of two such buildings, at a total cost of $500,000, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The committee of conference report in disagreement the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate: 

On no. 1: Relating to payment for the cost of transporting per- 
sonal effects of employees of the Division of Grazing Control. 

On no. 7: Relating to the use of $750,000 of moneys appropriated 
to carry out the provisions of title II of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act for the purpose of surveying public lands. 

On no, 24: Relating to the construction, repair, and rehabilitation 
of irrigation systems on Indian reservations. 

On no. 31: Providing that funds appropriated for the education 
of natives in Alaska shall remain available until June 30, 1938. 

On no. 32: Requiring that a report shall be made to Congress 
regarding expenditures in Alaska for relief of destitution. 

On no. 33: Reappropriation of an unexpended balance in connec- 
tion with construction of the Sioux Sanatorium, South Dakota. 

On no. 35: Providing that funds appropriated for medical relief 
in Alaska shall be available until June 30, 1938. 

On nos. 39 and 46: Relating to an appropriation for traveling 
expenses of tribal council of Klamath Indians and to the estab- 
lishment of a revolving fund to cover burial of said Indians. The 
total of the item General support, tribal funds, is also involved. 

On no. 50: Relating to the acquisition of Tuskahoma Council 
House, in Pushmataha County, Okla. | 

On no. 52: Relating to a per-capita payment to enrolled mem- 
bers of the Menominee Tribe, Wisconsin. 

On nos. 53 and 54: Relating to the authorization and appro- 
priations for various reclamation projects. 

On no. 56: Exempting from the civil-service laws and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923 employees engaged in connection with the 
all-American Canal. 

On no. 83: Relating to the Appomattox Courthouse National 
Historical Monument, Va. 

On no. 87: Relating to an appropriation for a survey of school 
library service by the office of education. 

Epwarp T. TAYLOk, 

B. M. JACOBSEN, 

JED JOHNSON, 

W. P. LAMBERTSON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I hope the re- 
port of the committee of conference may be adopted. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I understand the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. LAMBERTSON] desires to be heard on the conference 
report. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. As I understand it, we shall 
have ample time on these amendments as they come up. 
I am perfectly willing, of course, to yield the gentleman all 
the time he wants. 

Mr. TABER. I understood the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. LAMBERTSON] desired time on the conference report. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield. 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have some 
explanation of the conference report, to see how much it 
has been increased and to get a general idea of it. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will yield, I would like to have a few minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. How much time do you gen- 
tlemen suggest? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I would suggest an hour on the con- 
ference report, 2 hours on amendments nos. 53 and 54, and 
probably an hour on the rest of the amendments in dis- 
agreement; in all, a maximum of 4 hours. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why not adopt the confer- 
ence report first and then take up the amendments in dis- 
agreement? I am perfectly willing for the gentleman to 
have all the time he wants. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I would like to have a little time on 
the eonference report itself. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Colorado yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. May I suggest to the gentleman from 
Kansas that the amendments in disagreement will have to 
be voted on as they involve very, very complicated questions. 
When we are approaching the question of fixing the policy 
of Congress for future years I think we ought to have plenty 
of time. I would suggest, therefore, that we devote the day 
to the consideration of the conference report and the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. TABER. That is all right, Mr. Speaker, if we can 
do it. I think we ought first to dispose of the conference 
report. It will not take a great while, so far as I can see. 
Speaking for myself, I do not want more than 2 or 3 min- 
utes, but I think we ought to have a few minutes on the 
conference report. Then we can proceed to amendment no. 
24 and take it up by itself. Each one of the important 
amendments should be given consideration as it is reached. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I may say to the 
gentleman from New York that I am perfectly willing, if 
necessary, to take all day, but I do not see the necessity for 
extended debate on the conference report. I can state the 
comparative figures for last year and this year, what the 
Senate did and what the House did, in 3 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. I think that should be done. Then I would 
like 2 or 3 minutes on the conference report, and I think the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON] desires a few 
minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman should 
first explain the report. Let us know what is in it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the first item I 
think the House will be concerned about is that the regular 
and supplemental estimates were $147,652,441.75, and the 


; amount that is being recommended by the conferees to the 


House is $143,503,957.05. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill as it appears before us today is 
$4,148,000 under the Budget, and I may say that I am deal- 
ing in round figures only. The reason the bill carries more 
this year than it did last year is because last year we had 
no construction whatever in the bill. Last year the bill 
carried $77,000,000. This year it carries $143,500,000. This 
increase is represented by construction, which was not in 
the bill last year. 

The 1937 bill, as it passed the Senate, carried $143,978,000. 
The bill as it passed the House carried $81,221,000. In other 
words, the net amount that was added to the House bill by 
the Senate is $62,757,000—as I say, speaking in round 
numbers. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman-yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. In what way are the additions made by the 
Senate calculated to commit us to a policy with respect to 
general improvements, if it does effect any policy, and what 
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might be the ultimate expenditure on them over the years 
to come? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There are about 16 amend- 
ments in disagreement, and we will take them up seriatum 
and discuss them, As we reach them we shall be able to 
answer all these questions. 

I may say that the House recessions in conference 
amounted to $62,287,267, and the Senate recessions amounted 
to $469,800. 

That is the principal part of the sum total. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. SNELL. How much is the increase over the House bill 
that the conferees have agreed to? What is the amount of 
the increase? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I may say that the Senate bill 
is $3,673,000 under the Budget. The House bill was $1,721,000 
under the Budget. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman misunderstood the question. 
I intended to ask the gentleman how much is carried in the 
Senate bill over the House bill that has been agreed to? 
This does not include the amendments in disagreement, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The amount involved in the conference 
report? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; the amount involved in the conference 
report proper. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will yield, I think I can 
answer the question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand it is the contention of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that the increase involved in the con- 
ference report is approximately $800,000. 

Mr. TABER. I think I can clear this up if the gentleman 
will yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TaBer]. 

Mr. TABER. As I understand it, the bill as passed by the 
House covered $81,221,330. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, 

Mr. TABER. This included something like $26,350,000, 
as shown on page 83 of the Budget estimate. The increases 
with reference to those items, as I understand it, amounted 
to $1,200,000, as put on by the Senate. The conference report, 
the vote on which is now pending, increases those items 
$800,000. 

Mr. SNELL. What are the items included in that increase 
of $800,000? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not have those items right 
at hand, but they will be brought out and discussed later in 
debate. 

Mr. AYERS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman from 
Montana. 

Mr. AYERS. The adoption of the gentleman’s motion to 
agree to the conference report does not in any way affect 
the consideration by the Members of the House of the mat- 
ters in disagreement? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no. 

Mr. AYERS. Which includes amendments 1, 7, 24, and 
so forth? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. We will have to dicusss 
each one of those amendments in disagreement. 

Mr. AYERS. The adoption of the gentleman’s motion 
does not affect the amendments in disagreement? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
LAMBERTSON] 10 minutes. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, this is an important day. The House bill recom- 
mended eighty-one million to the Interior Department for 
the next fiscal year. The Senate amended it by putting 
in sixty-three million more—over 70 percent increase. 
Amendments 24, 53, and 54 deal with the big increases in 
the form of loans for the extension of irrigation projects in 
the Mountain States, 
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The crux of this situation is contained in amendment 53, 
where we are asked to authorize seven gigantic irrigation 
projects in seven separate States. It has been the policy of 
this subcommittee, in the 3 years I have been a member of 
it, to carefully refrain from recommending appropriations 
for any new irrigation projects. The reason we gave was 
that the Government was extending itself on a policy of cur- 
tailment of surpluses in agricultural products. Now sud- 
denly, out of an almost clear sky, we are asked to authorize 
these seven great projects and appropriate many millions 
immediately for their extension. This ought to be a serious 
day. We are asking those of you who agree with us to lay 
aside party prejudices and have the courage to vote your 
honest convictions. It will take from $600,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000,000 to complete the projects asked for in these amend- 
ments. Yes; the Budget has O. K.’d six of these seven proj- 
ects in amendment 53, and to some of you that may seem 
to dignify and to justify it. This was all done suddenly by 
the Director of the Budget just this last January. To me 
it is the most gigantic and indefensible pork barrel which 
has come upon this Congress in some time; seven States ap- 
proaching us at the same time on the reversal of a policy. 
The Washington State project did not need authorization 
but was put into this fifty-third amendment to help the 
pork barrel. One of the most asinine features of these big 
projects is that a great deal of money has been spent by the 
P. W. A. and the W. P. A. under allotments by the President 
where we are now and finally asked for authorization. This 
gets thoroughly under my hide. There ought to be a 
righteous reaction with everyone here. Here is required leg- 
islative authority for the expenditure of money before these 
projects can be completed, yet money has been spent by the 
Executive, and now at last the policy of whether these proj- 
ects should have ever been started are asked, necessarily, 
from the Congress. Another Florida canal. Is it not a 
mess? And this is my Government and yours. We of the 
Mississippi Valley, in particular, who in the old days favored 
the McNary-Haugen bill, and who in this administration 
went along with the Chief Executive on the theory that 
there was an overproduction and that we had to curtail if 
we are to have American prices for our agricultural prod- 
ucts consumed in America. Generally we voted for the 
A. A. A., and only this winter for its substitute on soil con- 
servation, taking land out of production; and now, amazing 
as it may seem, still in this second session of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, we are asked to help all the Pacific States 
to make two blades of grass grow where only one grew before, 
in spite of all the fancied arguments which will be offered 
here today about this extra production not being in compe- 
tition with anything else; do not you believe it. Whenever 
they raise more, it is just that much more. It may not come 
back in the direct manner, but it comes back; food products 
may be in cereals or on hoof. The extension of reclamation 
and curtailment under soil erosion are diametrically opposed. 

This is too expensive. The Government could put its 
money to better use in the extension of road construction 
than to loan up to $200 and more per acre for agricultural 
production. If the Government will loan this money, these 
great projects will be accomplished, people will be attracted 
to these places, and that is its purpose, to build up these 
States in population beyond their natural and normal quotas, 
and naturally at the expense of other agricultural lands in 
the country. 

Furthermore, it is proposed here to loan this money for a 
term of 40 years without interest. I wonder if William 
Green will think this is not inflation. A great deal was said 
here the other day about the inequality in the Frazier- 
Lemke bill, that it was so unfair to loan money to farmers 
up to 80 percent of the assessed value of the land at 1% 
percent on about an equal number of years. But here you 
propose to loan it without any interest at all—up to $200 per 
acre. Certainly, these values are not even as secure as other 
lands, for the water may run out or it may sink away. 

All in all, colleagues, I think we should oppose these three 
reclamation amendments which the Senate has added to this 
bill. We should swat this pork barrel, we should accept the 
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policy of curtailment until it is abandoned at least, and, 
above all, we should resent the practice of inaugurating, un- 
der the disguise of relief, far-reaching prcjects where first 
there should have been an authorization by Congress. I do 
not wish the Western States any bad luck, but this is an 
unfair advantage to a section in agriculture, and the whole 
thing is a conglomeration and a mess, and we should defeat 
these amendments and postpone it until we take time for a 
sober second thought. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WiccLzEs- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition 
to approval of the conference report. In this connection I 
want to emphasize the extent to which the total appropria- 
tion carried by this bill has increased in recent years. 

For the fiscal year 1934 the bill carried $43,000,000 or 
thereabouts. For the next fiscal year the figure rose to 
$47,000,000. For the present year, with deficiency items in- 
cluded, it went to $77,000,000. When the bill for the next 
fiscal year passed the House this year it carried a total of 
about $81,000,000. The House will recall that a motion to 
recommit, reducing this figure to last year’s figure, offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser], was defeated 
in the House. 

The bill went to the Senate. It returns to us today carry- 
ing a total of over $143,000,000, more than $62,000,000 more 
than was carried by the bill when it passed the House and 
over $100,000,000 more than the bill carried 3 years ago. 
Furthermore, this does not include about $780,000 represent- 
ing reappropriation of unexpended balances, assuming that 
the House approves of amendments 7 and 33 when we reach 
them in the course of this discussion. 

Of course, a large amount of the increase is in dispute. 
Reference has already been made to the $3,700,000 item 
carried in amendment no. 24 for Indian irrigation projects. 
Reference has also been made to amendments 53 and 54, 
providing for a gigantic reclamation program calling for 
$57,000,000 or thereabouts now and running into the hun- 
dreds of millions, if not billions, of dollars ultimately. 

There are 16 items in dispute which, of course, must be 
voted on separately by the House, but over and above this 
is the conference report itself. The first vote in the House 
will be taken on the conference report. It is the report 
which is before the House at this time. The report reflects 
an increase of $837,127 over and above what was approved 
by the House a month or two ago. I regret that illness 
prevented me from attending the conference on this bill. 
I did not sign the conference report. I cannot support the 
conference report this morning. Reading the additions 
which have been made in the light of the evidence offered 
in the Senate hearings and in the supplemental House hear- 
ings, it seems to me that concessions have been made to 
the Senate conferees all along the line--concessions which 
are not warranted by the facts. 

The total, as I say, amounts to $837,127. Time dces not 
permit going into details. I can only say that in my judg- 
ment unjustifiable increases have been made in conference 
amounting to several hundred thousand dollars. I am 
therefore compelled, Mr. Speaker, to vote against the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman from 
Oregon 3 minutes. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of the House to amendment no. 2, on page 2 of the con- 
ference report. Under the Taylor grazing bill, provision was 
made to pay members of the advisory board a per diem of 
$5 and 5 cents a mile travel when in actual attendance or 
at work. 

The Senate amendment, according to the conference re- 
port, proposes to pay those members of that advisory board 
a straight salary of $5 a day throughout the year. 

Mr. GREEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield. 
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Mr. GREEVER. Does not the Senate amendment provide 
that they shall only receive $5 a day when actually em- 
ployed? That is what the conference report reads. 

Mr. MOTT. I do not interpret it that way. The amend- 
ment provides that they shall receive $5 a day, according to 
the conference report. The printed bill with the Senate 
amendments has not yet been made available to Members. 
Perhaps the report does not correctly state the amendment. 

Mrs. GREENWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the lady from Arizona. 

Mrs. GREENWAY. Does not the gentleman think that 
it is a good thing that local citizens are now included and 
allowed a voice in their own affairs with an expense account 
to make it practical and just? 

Mr. MOTT. That provision I think is proper, but that 
was not the point of my objection. I interpret the statement 
in the conference report as meaning that the Senate amend- 
ment permits payment of a regular salary of $5. If the 
amendment does not provide that, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam]. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the Senate amendment 
provides a uniform remuneration of $5 per diem while actu- 
ally employed as a district board. That will probably be 
only a comparatively few days out of every year. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It expressly says it is only 
while they are on duty. There are only 482 in the whole 
United States to regulate grazing on the public domain of 
80,000,000 acres. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bucuanan]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, just for fear some con- 
fusion exists in the minds of some of my colleagues relative 
to this conference report, let me state there can be no possi- 
ble objection to the adoption of this conference report as 
agreed to by the conferees and presented to the House. The 
House conferees yielded about seven or eight hundred thou- 
Sand dollars of increases of the Senate in the bill as it 
passed the House. That is close enough. You cannot expect 
them not to yield anything. So the conference report ought 
to be adopted. The amendments which follow the adoption 
of the conference report will be before the House, and the 
House ought to further insist on some of them, and you 
will hear the reasons for that when we come to it, but this 
report should be adopted. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me repeat what the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BucHanan] just said. We reach all 
these things when we come to them. Why should we thrash 
it out in advance? 

Mr. RICH. I would like to say for about a week I have 
been trying to find out when this was coming on the floor. 
The majority leader said we would have plenty of time to 
discuss it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Very well. I yield the gentle- 
man 5 minutes right now. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt but that the 
gentleman from Texas and these other conferees have been 
trying to keep this appropriation down to the limit, but I 
want to call attention to the fact that in the appropriation 
bill they have $26,350,000 additional over what it was last 
year for public works. The amount of the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill last year was over $77,000,000. 
When it left the House this year it was over $81,000,000, but 
if we add the things which the Senate wants to put in in 
these 16 items which are in dispute, they are asking for 
$64,710,000, and that includes $2,500,000 for administration 
expenses. When you finally complete all these projects 
which they want you to approve in item 54 alone, you will 
have over a billion dollars of expenses that will be saddled 
onto the taxpayers of the country in the future. You must 
have somebody to operate these projects and add to our 
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national burden. It will be an additional expense to the 
children who are coming on in this country, and I say to you 
Members of Congress now that you are simply stealing the 
savings of future generations. This Congress in the past 2 
years has been doing things which it never should do. In 
the first place, you gave the President of the United States 
$4,880,000,000. You gave up your rights. You have all stood 
up here in the House this year and condemned that very 
thing. Then you gave the President $1,500,000,000 more in 
the deficiency bill to do some more. They are not satisfied 
with that wrong way of doing things. They come in here 
and ask for these 16 projects to be approved, and before you 
get through with them you will have to spend over a billion 
dollars more. 

Look at the statement of the Federal Treasury at the pres- 
ent time—thirty-three billions in debt and going in the red 
at the rate of six hundred thousand per hour. It is nice for 
us to come here and say nice things about ourselves and pat 
each other on the back and say, “Oh, we are a bunch of 
good fellows.” I would like to do it if I could, but I think we 
are a bunch of boobs when we take everything that the Senate 
sends over here for us to approve and agree to this legis- 
lation, and then mortgage the children of the future for these 
follies. Wedonot have any common sense. Where are these 
projects? ‘They are out in the Northwest. Look at the mem- 
bers on this conference committee from the Senate. They 
are mostly from the Northwest, and they want these projects 
for their own States at the expense of our taxpayers. They 
will bring in over 3,000,000 acres of agricultural ground. 
What for? To raise more produce, when you are trying to 
get the farmers of this country to stop producing, when you 
are buying submarginal lands to put them out of cultivation. 
We just do not use good judgment. We just do not use com- 
mon sense in doing these things. Plug up one hole and make 
another. Here we are asked to bring in 3,000,000 acres of 
irrigated ground when we should be protecting the farmers, 
who are now requested to curtail production because they 
have no markets for their farm products. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. THURSTON. A vote against the conference report 
will be a vote against these projects which will cost about a 
billion and a half dollars. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is correct. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Taser) there were ayes 87 and noes 22. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 1: Page 4, line 22, “payments for the cost of 
packing, crating, and transportation (including drayage) of per- 


sonal effects of employees upon permanent change of station, un- 
der regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 7: Page 14, line 16, after the word “deposit”, 
insert: “Provided further, That of the unexpended balance of 
moneys appropriated to carry out the provisions of title II of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933, such amount, 
not exceeding $750,000, as the Federal Emergency Administrator of 
Public Works may deem necessary is hereby made available for 
surveys and resurveys of public lands during the fiscal years 1936 
and 1937, to be expended under the s ion of the Commis- 


sioner of the General Land Office in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Federal Emergency Administrator of Public 
Works.” 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 24: Page 41, after line 6, insert: “For the con- 
struction, repair, and rehabilitation of irrigation systems on Indian 
reservations; for the purchase or rental of equipment, tools, and 
appliances; for the acquisition of rights-of-way, and payment of 
damages in connection with such irrigation systems; for the de- 
velopment of domestic and stock water and water for subsistence 
gardens; for the purchase of water rights, ditches, and lands 
needed for such projects; and for drainage and protection of irri- 
gable lands from damage by floods or loss of water rights, as 
follows: 

“Arizona: Colorado River, as authorized by section 2 of the 
Rivers and Harbors Act, approved August 30, 1935, $1,000,000; 
Havasupai, $5,000; Hopi, $50,000; Navajo, $70,000; Ak Chin, $3,000; 
Navajo and Hopi (domestic and stock water), $45,000; Chiu Chui, 
$5,000; Papago (domestic and stock water), $26,400; San Xavier, 
$30,000; Salt River, $55,000; San Carlos, $25,000; Fort Apache, 
$10,000; 

“Colorado: Consolidated Ute, $65,000, reimbursable; Pine River, 
$1,000,000, reimbursable; 

“Montana: Crow, $100,000, reimbursable; Fort Belknap, $12,000; 
Fort Peck, $125,000, reimbursable. 

“Nevada: Fort McDermitt, $2,000; Moapa, #5,000; Summit Lake, 
$5,000; Walker River, $5,000; miscellaneous (garden tracts), $5,000. 

“New Mexico: Navajo, $69,500; Pueblo, $240,100; Jicarilla, $13,000; 
Navajo and Pueblo (domestic and stock water), $60,000. 

“North Dakota: Miscellaneous (domestic and stock water and 
garden tracts), $15,000. 

“Oklahoma: Miscellaneous (garden tracts), $16,000. 

ae Warm Springs, $10,000; miscellaneous (garden tracts), 
$5,000. 

“South Dakota: Miscellaneous 
$10,000. 

“Utah: Uncompahgre, $10,000; Oljeto and Montezuma Creeks, 
$3,500; miscellaneous (garden tracts), $5,000. 

“Washington: Lummi, $20,000; Makah (dikes and flood gates), 
$5,000; Wapato, $100,000, reimbursable; Klickitat, $50,000; miscel- 
laneous (domestic and stock water and garden tracts), $20,000. 

“Wisconsin: Miscellaneous (garden tracts), $5,000. 

“Wyoming: Wind River, $105,000, reimbursable. 

“For miscellaneous small irrigation developments, $200,000. 

“For administrative expenses, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, $100,000. 

“In all, $3,710,500, to be immediately available: Provided, That 
the foregoing amounts may be used interchangeably, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, but not more than 10 percent 
of any specific amount shall be transferred to any other amount, 
and no appropriation shall be increased by more than 15 percent: 
Provided further, That when necessary the foregoing amounts may 
be sused for subjugating lands for which irrigation facilities are 
being developed.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment with the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TayLor of Colorado moves that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate no. 24, with an 
amendment, as follows: 

“In line 10, the first line of the second paragraph of said amend- 
— after the word ‘by’ insert the following: ‘and in accordance 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist on its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate no. 24. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that the motion to recede and con- 
cur is a preferential motion. I ask a division of the motion 
to recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is entitled to a division of 
the motion. The question is, Will the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, this is an item involving 
$3,710,500 for the continuation and the beginning of cer- 
tain reclamation projects, all of which are supposed to 
cost $70,000,000. Something like $10,000,000 has been spent 
on some of them, or allocated to some of them, out of re- 
lief funds. As I understand it—I am not sure, but I give 
you the best information I can get—the acreage increase is 
444,000. This would make the cost $160 per acre. Just 


(domestic and stock water), 
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think of the enormity and ridiculousness of our appropri- 
ating $70,000,000 more money to bring land under cultiva- 
tion at a time when we are appropriating and spending 
millions of dollars to take land out of cultivation. Is it 
not time to stop? 

You will be told that this is to be taken out of Indian 
funds, or supposed to be reimbursable. Have we any less 
responsibility to use common sense in making our appro- 
priations here in the House because it is perhaps out of 
Indian funds or supposed to be reimbursable? But what 
does “reimbursable” mean? I asked the Chief of the Recla- 
mation Service. It seems to mean that you let them have 
the money without interest, and it is supposed to be repaid 
in 40 or 50 years. It means an outright gift from the 
Treasury of the United States of 50 percent of the whole 
amount. 

I hope the Members of the House of Representatives 
today will stand up and be counted on this first part of a 
tremendous irrigation program that is going to be presented 
to you and which will cost the Treasury of the United 
States in all before we get through with it, if once we start 
it, $1,500,000,000; and I will give you the total when we 
reach item no. 53. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not a fact that when this money is 





invested and these communities established, and new places | 
built, that the taxes coming to the Government will more | 
than repay the Government for any interest they might | 
| cludes irrigation projects 
The fact is that | 
| principal, and then we passed a law which provided that 


lose on the money? 

Mr. TABER. No; that is not the fact. 
the Goverment continues to spend money on these projects; 
and the further we get into it the longer the depression will 
last. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will vote down the motion | 


to recede in this matter and thus make a start, and make it 
on this particular item. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not a matter of fact that the gentle- 
man’s State depends on the development of new communi- 
ties and the bringing in of new land? 

Mr. TABER. It is a fact that the gentleman’s own com- 
munities are hurt by every such development at times when 
there is no market for the agricultural products. It is a 
fact that the gentleman is hurting himself and cutting 
his own throat by the development of these irrigation 
projects. 

Mr. WHITE. I do not believe the gentleman realizes the 
facts, or he would not make such a statement. 

Mr. TABER. I am familiar with the facts. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bucuanan]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to say a few words 
for the integrity of our Budget system, for the integrity of 
our appropriation system, and for the reputation of Con- 
gress in conducting the public affairs in a businesslike 
manner. 

The pending amendmert carries a number of projects too 
numerous to count. I think there are about 42; not a single 
one of them was recommended by the Budget. 

Not a single one was ever submitted to the Budget by the 
Department for consideration. Can we stand for that? 

I am not speaking of the merits or demerits of any of these 
projects. No Member upon this floor can discuss the merits 
or demerits of the projects intelligently, because the hear- 
ings are not complete enough to do that. It is merely the 
case of one man getting up and stating a few conclusions of 
his own about the different projects. Remember, not a sin- 
gle one was ever submitted by the Department to the Budget 
for consideration. None of these projects were included in 
the bill as it passed the House. The bill went to the Senate, 
and they summoned the Secretary of the Interior before them 
and asked him: “Is there not something we can do for these 
people out there?” Mr. Speaker, I repeat, these were never 
considered by the Budget, nor even submitted to the Budget 
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An appropriation is in- 
cluded in here of $3,710,500. Does this cover just one proj- 
ect? Is that all we are obligated to give them? If so, for 
God’s sake, let us give it to them and get through with this 
matter. But that is not all. They take the $3,710,500 and 
scatter it over about 42 projects, a little here and a little 
there. The work is commenced in some instances. These 
projects will involve obligations of from $26,900,000 to 
$50,000,000 in order to complete them. 

Mr. Speaker, is that business? What in the name of com- 
mon sense have we a Budget for? 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. MAY. Can the gentleman tell from the hearings, or 
has he any information otherwise, as to the probable cost 
of all of these projects? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I made the statement that these proj- 
ects will involve future obligations of from $26,900,000 to 
$50,000,000. This innocent little $3,710,500, which has been 
included by the Senate committee, has been scattered around 
over 42 projects and in order to complete them it will take 
from $26,900,000 to $50,000,000. Even the advocate of this 
proposition in the Senate admitted it would take $32,000,000 





| to complete them. 


Mr. Speaker, I just wanted to present these facts to the 
membership. This $3,710,500 covers Indian projects. I want 
to show the membership just where we are going. Formerly, 
when we made improvements for the Indians—and this in- 
they were required to pay the 

Finally they failed to pay the 





actual cost of construction. 


wherever it was evident or could be established or proved 
that the Indians could not pay—and I may say white people 
were mixed up with them and got the benefit of these im- 
provements—proof of that fact could be filed with the Con- 
gress by the Secretary of the Interior, and if Congress did 
not reject the recommendation of the Secretary within 60 
days the entire amount was canceled and, in effect, donated 
to the Indians. Under this particular law we have already 
donated over $12,000,000, a large part of which has gone 
into the construction of these various irrigation projects. 

Mr. Speaker, these things will go on and on. The particu- 
lar projects involved in this item were not considered by 
the Budget and were not thought of by the Department 
until summoned before the Senate committee. 

Let us have these things done in an orderly manner. Let 
us have them submitted to the Budget and then sent over 
here to the Congress. Let them be investigated by both 
branches of the Congress and not by just one branch alone. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Why were not these particular projects 
brought into the gentleman’s committee so that the pro- 
posals could be considered? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. They were not even submitted to the 
Budget. They did not come to my committee, and they did 
not go to the Budget. 

Mr. RICH. I want to say that I admire the gentleman 
in his stand, and I hope the Members of the House will 
back him up. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not know about that, but I feel it 
is my duty to state the facts to the membership. The in- 
terest and integrity of the Congress, as well as the appli- 
cation of business principles in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Government, demand that we refuse to 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam]. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, there appears to be some 
confusion as to what question the membership is preparing 
to vote. This question applies to amendment 24, page 41 of 
the bill, and relates solely to the construction and repair of 
irrigation systems on Indian reservations. It has nothing 
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whatever to do with the main program of reclamation and 
irrigation as included in amendments 53 and 54. 

Mr. Speaker, the question involved here is one of moral re- 
sponsibility to the Indian race. These Indians have been 
largely settled in the arid lands of the West. They are a 
poor people, in many cases a forgotten people. They have 
to eat, they have to live, and the proposal in this amend- 
ment properly provides a place for the Indians of the United 
States, who are wards of the Government, where they can 
make a living and feed themselves. It is the only issue 
involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spent most of my life in the far West, 
and I know the desperate poverty and the destitution which 
exist among many Indians. It is the policy of this Govern- 
ment and the policy of the present administration to make 
the Indian self-supporting. 

First let us take up a typical project, the Colorado River 
project in Arizona. 

The Colorado River project, Arizona, proposed by the In- 
dian Irrigation Service, involves the construction of a diver- 
sion dam in the Colorado River and the necessary canal 
system to irrigate a total of approximately 100,000 acres 
of Indian land. This is undoubtedly the most economical, 
undeveloped irrigation project remaining in the United States 
today. The complete irrigation system, including a diver- 
sion dam, can be constructed for approximately $65 per acre, 
and the annual operation and maintenance charge after the 
full area is developed will probably not exceed $1.50 per 
acre. The land is all in Government ownership and, with 
the exception of about 7,000 acres now being irrigated from 
a pumping plant, is unallotted and available for the estab- 
lishment of any Indians residing within the Colorado River 
watershed. This would include the Navajo, Walapai, Papago, 
Yuma, and other Indians. The project as designed is ideal 
from the standpoint of development in that after the diver- 
sion dam is constructed, the project can be developed at any 
speed desired; that is, the development can be prosecuted 
on the basis of 10,000 acres per year for 10 years, 5,000 acres 
per year for 20 years, and so forth. 

The Indian Office plan is not only to build an irrigation 
system for supplying water to the land but to actually clear, 
level, and subjugate the area in order that any Indians as- 
signed land under the project might be able to raise a crop 
immediately. This scheme will assure the success of the 
Indians to whom this land is assigned and will materially 
assist the Indian Bureau in working out the economic inde- 
pendence of a large group of Indians. In addition to the 
justification for this project from the economic side, it is 
also very necessary to begin construction immediately in 
order to put this amount of water from the Colorado River 
to beneficial use within the United States. The asset of the 
Colorado River will be very much depreciated within a few 
years unless steps are immediately taken to use the water 
beneficially and not permit it to flow into Mexico. 

Next let us consider the Pine River Storage Dam in 
Colorado. 

The proposed Pine River Storage Dam is located on Pine 
River, in the southeastern part of Colorado, about 18 miles 
above the town of Bayfield. As planned by the Indian Irri- 
gation Service, it will be a combined flood-control and irri- 
gation structure and will cost approximately $3,000,000, 
$1,000,000 of which is proposed to be expended this year and 
$1,000,000 each during the fiscal years 1938 and 1939. Pre- 
liminary designs were completed several years ago, and the 
final design is now being prepared under an allotment of 
$50,000 made available by the Public Works Administration. 
The final design will be completed within a few months. 

The reservoir created by this dam will have a capacity of 
100,000 acre-feet and will reduce the flood hazard on this 
stream, which has caused property damage from $25,000 to 
$200,000 per year, as well as make available approximately 
54,000 acre-feet of stored water per year for use on about 
52,000 acres, 35,000 acres of which are white-owned lands 
and 17,000 acres Indian-owned lands. It is proposed to 


charge one-half of the cost of this dam to flood control, and 
one-half will be reimbursed by the lands benefited. 
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By Federal court decree of October 25, 1930, a priority as 
of July 25, 1868, was granted to the Indian lands for 213 
second-feet diversion from Pine River for use on approxi- 
mately 17,000 acres. During the summer months, when 
water is needed most for irrigation purposes, the normal 
flow of Pine River is sometimes as little as 85 second-feet. 
This amount is wholly inadequate for the proper irrigation 
of the Indian lands alone and means simply that without 
storage the 35,000 acres of white-owned lands along the 
stream will have to be abandoned. Efforts have been made 
by both the Indian Office and the Representative from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Taytor] to secure funds for the construction of 
this dam for a great number of years. The conditions as 
to water shortage have been accentuated during the past 
few years on account of erosion and more rapid run-off, 
so that the problem of protecting the homes and the prop- 
erty of both the Indians and whites is now very serious. 

The mean annual discharge of Pine River is approximately 
290,000 acre-feet, and a study of the hydrography indicates 
that without this proposed storage the Indian lands alone 
would have an average annual shortage of about 9,400 acre- 
feet and that the 35,000 acres of white-owned lands would 
have an average annual shortage of about 45,000 acre-feet. 
The construction of this dam as proposed will eliminate 
these shortages and protect the investment of the farmers, 
as well as prevent further erosion and flood damage down- 
stream. The repayment of 50 percent of the cost of the 
structure will be made by the lands benefited. The amount 
chargeable to the white-owned lands will be repaid without 
interest, and a water users’ association has already been 
formed, with which a repayment contract will be negotiated 
before construction is started. The costs chargeable to these 
white-owned lands will not be excessive, being only approxi- 
mately $30 per acre. Payments will be spread over a period 
of 40 years, making the annual charge something less than 
$1 per acre. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. What explanation has the 
gentleman for the fact that these projects were not sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. I shall refer to that a little later on. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Let me finish my statement and then 
I shall yield. Probably the gentleman’s question will be 
answered in my statement. 

Senator Haypen, chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations in charge of this ap- 
propriation bill, on February 5 wrote to the Secretary of the 
Interior as follows: 

I notice that the Interior Department appropriation bill for 
the next fiscal year, now before the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, carries no Indian irrigation items except for mainte- 
nance. I should be glad to be advised as to the reason for this 
omission and also whether there are not some construction items 
which might be inserted in the biil by the Senate. If so, please 
let me have your proposals and also any suggestions as to changes 
in the bill, so that sufficient funds may be provided for 
Indian irrigation projects without increasing the Budget esti- 
mates. 

The answer to your question, I think, is found in the 
reply from the Secretary of the Interior to the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations of the United States 
Senate which states that the estimate for the Indian Service 
for the fiscal year 1937 did not include new construction 
for the reason that they had expected to obtain the money 
from the P. W. A., and then it was found that these projects 
could not be undertaken at a figure of $1,145 per man-year 
of employment and consequently could not qualify under 
the requirements laid down for the allotment of the $4,800,- 
000,000 appropriation. A full explanation is given in this 
letter of the Secretary. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Why is it that this proposition was not 
considered by the House Appropriations Committee? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gen 
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SCRUGHAM. The conference committee consid- 
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Mr. 
ered it. 

Mr. BIERMANN. That does not answer my question. The 
House Appropriations Committee never considered this 
item. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. It was not submitted because they ex- 
pected to get the money from the relief funds, and they 
found at a comparatively late date that it would cost more 
than $1,145 per man-year of employment, which is the limit 
set for the granting of such funds. 

Mr. BIERMANN. I understood the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BucHANAN] to say that if this $3,000,000 involved here 
were voted, it would ultimately result in a total expenditure 
of from $26,000,000 to $50,000,000. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. I think the gentleman is confusing 
that statement with a statement relative to the general pro- 
gram. I think the statement about the $26,000,000 or $50,- 
000,000 possibly refers to that program. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. According to the figures of Senator 
HAYDEN, which he gave out this morning, if we make the 
appropriation for these projects, it will involve a total appro- 
priation of $32,000,000 to finish them. 

Let me ask my colleague a further question. Why cannot 
the Works Progress Administration make these expenditures 
out of the $1,400,000,000 appropriation? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. I cannot answer for the Works Progress 
Administration, but I understand that they have a limitation 
of $1,145 per man-year of employment, and my authority is 
the letter of the Secretary of.the Interior to Senator HaypDEN 
under date of February 10, 1936. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The Secretary of the Interior does not 
run the Works Progress Administration, and I know that Mr. 
Hopkins looks favorably on projects where a necessity exists 
to do useful work. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Let me complete my statement. The 
$32,589,000, which the gentleman from Texas states that 
Senator HAYDEN gave out, does not refer to this item. I have 
the figures here in detail, and they referred to the construc- 
tion of the United States reclamation projects, such as Gila, 
Ariz.; Salt River, Ariz.; Grand Valley; Boise; and so forth. 
It is a long list and did not refer to this Indian item. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The statement referred to the Indian 
items, and the figures of my own clerk show it is over 
$26,000,000, while Senator HaypeEn said it will be $32,000,000, 
and the probability is it will be $50,000,000 before we finish it. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. That will be a question as to whether 
future Congresses wish to appropriate the money or not. The 
$32,000,000 figure prepared and submitted by Senator HaypDEN 
refers to costs of authorized projects under the regular recla- 
mation program. 

Mr. REILLY. If the project is started, will we not have to 
keep it up? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. The smaller projects are generally com- 
pleted in a very few years, especially the Indian projects to 
which I am now referring. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The gentleman has referred to 
the Colorado project and the Arizona project, which call for 
$2,000,000 at this time, and a total amounting to $13,000,000. 
The gentleman has referred to the amendment as providing 
repairs to various projects. It is a fact, is it not, that no work 
has actually been started on either of the two major projects 
carried by this amendment? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. I cannot give the exact status. These 
projects are for and upon Indian lands. If the Congress 
wishes to take proper care of the Indians, they should pass 
this legislation. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. AvYErs]. 

Mr. AYERS. Mr. Speaker, it humiliates me to disagree 
with the distinguished chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
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mittee [Mr. BucHanan]. But when he says that this bill is 
not a business measure I must take issue with him. 

First, he contends that this matter was not submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget, and, second, that it was not sub- 
mitted to the Appropriations Committee. Answering these 
contentions, let me say that both of these objections lie at 
the door of the Indian Department. That Department never 
comes to the rescue of its wards in the way of constructive 
ideas, so I am not surprised that it did not appear in this 
meritorious case. 

The efforts of the Indian Department, Mr. Speaker, is not 
to rehabilitate the Indians over the United States, but on the 
contrary, the Indian Department is trying to communize and 
retard the Indian in this country. From a humanitarian 
point of view and from a development and constructive point 
of view I firmly believe that the Indian Bureau is the biggest 
handicap we are confronted with in our public affairs today. 
During my 4 years in Congress this Bureau has been the sur- 
prise of my life. Its every effort is to take the Indian back- 
ward and not forward. The Bureau’s only objective is to 
build up its own organization and its own personnel at the 
expense of the Indian whom it is supposed to help and 
advance. 

In the last few months it has been trying to force codes 
upon the tribes throughout the country by having them adopt 
such codes, whereby they go back to old tribal customs and 
abandon all civil laws which have been enacted for them. 

The Indians do not want to adopt these codes. They are 
anxious to advance and adopt the ways of modern civilization. 
But the Indian Bureau, by coercion of every kind, is trying 
to force its program upon them and retard every advancement 
which the Indian desires. 

Knowing the attitude of the Indian Bureau, I am not sur- 
prised that it did not appear before the Bureau of the Budget 
or the Appropriations Committee to have these Indian irri- 
gation projects rehabilitated. Now, Mr. Speaker, when I say 
“rehabilitated” I mean just exactly what I say, because that 
is the purpose of this bill. It is “for the construction, repair, 
and rehabilitation of irrigation systems on Indian reserva- 
tions; for the purchase and rental of equipment, tools, and 
appliances; for the acquisition of rights-of-way and payment 
of damages in connection with such irrigation systems; for 
the development of domestic and stock water and water for 
subsistence gardens, and so forth”, for Indian irrigation and 
reclamation systems now in existence in 12 of the western 
arid States where Indians have been confined and restricted 
upon and to reservations. 

This appropriation is to rehabilitate and repair now-exist- 
ing irrigation systems which the Indian Bureau, through its 
absolute negligence, has permitted to run down and dete- 
riorate. The Bureau has done this purposely because it does 
not care to have the Indian advance. It would rather have 
a scheme and a system whereby the Indian would rent his 
lands for pasture purposes than to have him irrigate them 
and cultivate and harvest a crop from them which would 
make him self-sustaining. If the Indian should become self- 
sustaining—and he can do it by and through this system— 
then the Bureau would automatically go out of existence; 
but that is not the Bureau’s intent. Its job is to continue in 
existence and to increase its own authority and its own per- 
sonnel, 90 percent of which personnel is made up of people 
who never saw an Indian reservation and who never saw a 
State in which an Indian reservation is located. 

Under the Indian Bureau’s plan it would rather have the 
Indians rent their lands for livestock pasture for a mere pit- 
tance than to come before the Bureau of the Budget or 
before the Appropriations Committee and ask to have these 
irrigation systems rehabilitated so that the Indian would 
become self-sustaining. 

Mr. Speaker, the Indian Bureau talks to you about India 
rights; but let me, as a perscn who is informed, tell you that 
the only thing the Indian Bureau thinks about is its rights, 
which are always detrimental to the Indian. 

This bill is to rehabilitate the Indian and to reconstruct 
the Indian irrigation projects which the Bureau has let go to 
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waste, and we do not find a single solitary man or woman 
from the Indian BRareau appearing before the committee or 
appearing before the Bureau of the Budget to help put over 
this constructive legislation; on the contrary, by their silence 
and by their. absence they give this proposed legislation their 
disapproval. 

The appropriations in this bill for the Indian irrigation 
projects in my own State, if granted, would soon put the 
three respective reservations involved on a self-sustaining 
basis. In two of them the projects are adjacent to sugar- 
beet factories and the lands under the projects are suscep- 
tible to sugar-beet raising, and each of them would be rais- 
ing sugar beets now if the Indian Bureau had done its duty 
and kept up these irrigation systems; but, as stated before, 
the Bureau would rather have the lands rented at a pittance 
than to have them irrigated and cultivated at a profit. In 
other words, the Bureau desires to keep the Indian in the 
fullest state of wardship rather than develop him into a 
state of self-sustaining citizenship. 

The Indian Bureau, in order to perpetuate its existence, 
would rather keep the Indian on a dole and on an allotment 
and on a ration program than to permit him to become self- 
sustaining. And let me remind you that he is against the 
Bureau on this proposition. He is anxious to become self- 
sustaining. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee [Mr. Bucuanan]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman said the reason it was 
not submitted to the Budget was because they expected to 
get an allotment of money. The Senate hearings started on 
this thing on February 15. They had sufficient time to sub- 
mit it to the Budget after the Senate started these hearings. 
They could have submitted it to the Budget then on the 
merits, and we could have had estimates on which to base 
our appropriation, but they did not do it. The Secretary 
of the Interior had the allotment of these funds. He ought 
to have known whether they were going to get the money 
or not. 

Mr. AYERS. Evidently the Secretary did not have the 
request from the Indian Department. The Indian Depart- 
ment wants to keep these Indians on doles and on rations, 
instead of making them self-sustaining. I know this from 
experience. I am speaking as a Member who has six Indian 
reservations in his district, four of which have this class of 
irrigation project on them. The same condition exists in 
the other western States involved. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a proper business deal for the Gov- 
ernment, and when the Indian Department and the Interior 
Department failed to do their duty, then the Senate came 
forward in a business way and put this amendment on the 
bill. I say to you that this is strictly and unqualifiedly a 
business deal. I do not care if the Budget or the Appropria- 
tions Committee ever saw it or not—it is still good business. 
It will put these Indians in a place where they can be self- 
sustaining instead of requiring annual doles, rations, or 
help. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations knows, because I have appeared before that com- 
mittee in connection with the subject, that the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs waits until the last minute and then comes 
in and asks for an appropriation to tide the Indians over 
instead of going about it in the ordinary, honest, decent, 
businesslike way, in order to make the Indians self-sustain- 
ing. The Commissioner’s requests are always requests to 
“tide over’, or to communize, and not requests for construc- 
tive, progressive, and building policies. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. AYERS. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I know but very little about 
the Indians, but are there many Indians who know anything 
about practical farming? 

Mr. AYERS. There are a great many; a large number, 
indeed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Ayers] has expired. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. AYERS. I do know this, in answer to the question of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, that the younger generation 
of Indians do know about practical farming, and they do 
desire to become practical farmers and livestock raisers. The 
Government is sending them from my State to agricultural 
colleges in South Dakota, in California, and in Oregon, teach- 
ing them practical farming. They come back to the reserva- 
tions and they want to take up farming and livestock raising. 
I can give you one instance of an Indian boy who graduated 
from an agricultural college and he wanted to go out and 
help repair irrigation ditches and build up ranch and farm 
lands. He applied for the job, but the Government man in 
charge told him to put on his blanket and go back to his tepee. 
In the meantime, a man from the East, who had never seen 
an irrigation ditch or a ranch, was given the job. Of course, 
that was not surprising, since more than 80 percent of the 
key men in the Indian Bureau come from non-Indian States. 
They just will not give an Indian a break. Yes; let me say to 
the gentleman from Tennessee the Indian is a practical 
farmer and stockman if he has a chance. The purpose of this 
bill is to give him a chance, and I hope the motion of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
(Mr. Taytor of Colorado] shall prevail. It is for the best 
interest of the Indians. I concur in everything that the gen- 
tleman from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam] has said in that respect. 
This is an honest-to-God business deal. If the Government 
ever wanted honest business in the Indian Department, it 
will get it by adopting this amendment. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has again expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WiccLESworTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition 
to the Senate amendment. I simply want to emphasize in 
this connection what the distinguished and able chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN], has already dwelt upon. This amendment is in 
fact 42 amendments in a single amendment. It is in fact 
42 irrigation items which this House is asked to vote up or 
down as a whole. Furthermore, it is 42 amendments with- 
out a single estimate from the Bureau of the Budget in re- 
spect to any one of the 42 items. We are asked to vote today 
for an initial expenditure, in the absence of any such esti- 
mate, amounting to over $3,700,000 as part of a program, 
according to my information, amounting to some $70,000,000, 
and contemplating an increase in acreage for cultivation 
amounting to over 440,000 acres. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not satisfied with the urgency of all the 
items embodied in this amendment. Iam not satisfied, for 
instance, in regard to the two major projects that have been 
referred to—projects which it is proposed to start work on 
for the first time now. I am not satisfied that there is 
urgent necessity to embark upon those projects at this time. 

I am opposed, as a matter of procedure, to being called 
upon to vote in respect to 42 amendments embodied in a 
single amendment. I am opposed, as a matter of procedure, 
to being called upon to pass on large expenditures of this 
character without any estimate whatsoever on the part of 
the Bureau of the Budget. I cannot conscientiously vote to 
embark on a $70,000,000 irrigation program this afternoon 
under these conditions. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman from Montana [Mr. Ayers] 
made a plea for the Indians. Is it not a fact that at the 
present time we are expending approximately $50,000,000 a 
year for the benefit of the various Indian tribes, aside from 
this proposal? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I do not have the exact figure 
in mind; but it is a very substantial figure, of course. 

Mr. CULKIN. So that the United States Government 
does not neglect the Indian. In fact, the Indian is best 
beloved in the States where he is, where it is said he is one 
of the chief sources of income, 
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Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMES. I would like to make this observation: As 
a matter of fact, was not the Indian self-sustaining long 
before he had any contact whatsoever with the white man, 
and, as a matter of fact, his troubles have been since that 
time? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. 
of truth in that statement. 
(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes 
to the gentlewoman from Arizona [Mrs. GREENWAY]. 

Mrs. GREENWAY. Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
to serve on the Committee on Indian Affairs and I am glad 
my colleague, the gentleman from New York, brought up the 
issue of the history of the unstable policy over many years 
and the extravagance of that Bureau. I think it should be 
carefully and finally abolished and the Indians should be 
given the privilege and opportunity of actual citizenship 
instead of subsidized isolation as a nation within a nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to advocate the reclamation projects 
carried in the Senate amendment pertaining to Indians as a 
first and absolutely necessary step toward creating the 
economy that will make possible abolishing of the Indian 
Bureau. I was going to say that it only cost us from its 
inception $2,000,000 up to $40,000,000, but I notice the gentle- 
man put it at $50,000,000. Whatever it is, I think it would 
be cheaper to pension the old people, put the strong men 

- on farms such as this particular project would supply in my 
State, and to underwrite the vocational education of the 
youth. I believe we would save money and incidentally we 
would treat the Indians fairly by making them self-support- 
ing and self-respecting American citizens. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREENWAY. I am sorry I cannot yield; I have but 
3 minutes. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentlewoman referred to me. 
not answer a very brief question? 

Mrs. GREENWAY. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. Does the gentlewoman from Arizona believe 
that it is possible to make a successful husbandman out of 
the noble red man? 

Mrs. GREENWAY. _ I not only believe it, I know it and have 
proof of it in the Sacaton development among the Pima 
Indians of Arizona. 

Mr. CULKIN. Are those purebloods? 

Mrs. GREENWAY. They are so far as I know. 

The Colorado River project in Arizona proposes to dupli- 
cate the Sacaton development where Indians were earning 
their living on individually owned 10-acre plots. It involves 
a development at the lowest cost of any reclamation project 
in the United States, $65 an acre, with a maintenance and 
operating charge of $1.50; and it can be developed at the will 
of Congress over 10 years with 10,000 acres or over 20 years 
with 5,000 acres. If you do not develop the Colorado River 
on the American side we shall be held responsible here in 
Congress for an enormous productive development in Mexico. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 addi- 
tional minutes to the gentlewoman from Arizona. 

Mrs. GREENWAY. In this connection I may say that the 
projects in my State carried in this bill are self-liquidating. 
The Salt River Valley has never defaulted in its payments 
and in 1929 brought the farmers an income of approximately 
$26,000,000, and in the depression about $9,000,000. Under 
the Senate amendment to this bill they will receive $2,300,000 
toward completing the project for which they received and 
spent last year $3,500,000 and which will need only $1,044,000 
more to complete this particular unit. 

The other project is the Gila project, which eventually 
will also be self-liquidating. 

Construction of the Gila project at this time is imperative 
to preserve within the United States rights to the waters of 
the Colorado River. The project is feasible in every respect, 
having been found so by both Bureau of Reclamation and by 
an impartial board selected by the Secretary of the Interior. 


I am afraid there is a great deal 


Will she 
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Its soil is good. Its production is needed in the West, where 
no agricultural increases can be made except by irrigation 
and where populations continue to grow. Its products, be- 
cause of a warm, dry climate, are specialty crops that do not 
compete with those of any other section. Production of 
dates, long-staple cotton, and the like on our reclaimed des- 
erts do not injure farmers in humid sections of this Nation. 
These things still appear on our list of imports. 

The point I really wish to stress is that without this devel- 
opment of the Gila Valley the water of the Colorado River 
will be allowed to flow into Mexico, where it is available for 
use—a use which would establish a perpetual right to our 
water. 

We have built Boulder Dam and spent millions in improv- 
ing the Colorado River and in the conservation of its waters 
for the benefit of seven of our States that lie in its basin. 
Now, are we to permit this water, this life-giving water, the 
greatest resource of our arid West, to flow into Mexico, where 
it can be used, and where a right to continued use of it can 
and will be established? If not, we must put it on our land. 
That is what the Gila project will do. It will use in Arizona, 
one of the States of the Colorado River Basin, a part of the 
water for conservation of which we built Boulder Dam. 

The Gila project will be constructed in a logical manner by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. This appropriation of $2,500,000 
and the allotment of $2,000,000 made last year from emer- 
gency funds are to be used in construction of the first unit 
of the project. This unit is comprised of 150,000 acres of 
land, virtually all of which is Government land, and all of 
which is desert. The main canal to this unit will be con- 
structed of sufficient size to permit the carriage of additional 
water for the entire project when it ultimately shall be com- 
pleted. For that reason the cost of construction of the first 
unit is estimated at $20,500,000. A large portion of this cost 
will be allocated for repayment to other units when later 
they are developed. The total acreage of the ultimate proj- 
ect will be about 600,000. 

Work is under way on a 17-mile section of the gravity 
main canal of the Gila project. 

Arizona has a vital interest in completion of this project. 
Without use of the water that is available my State cannot 
grow or develop. More than two-thirds of the area of 
Arizona is owned by the Federal Government. The propor- 
tionately small amount that is on the State tax rolls must 
carry the burden of the entire State. Where it can be de- 
veloped, the public land must be developed so that it, too, 
may become truly a part of Arizona. 

To save our life-giving water, to create new opportunities, 
to produce noncompetitive crops, and to aid the development 
of Arizona, of which the Federal Government owns two- 
thirds, the Gila project must be completed. 

These are the reclamation projects that do pay the United 
States the construction cost and interest charges. Here we 
sit voting billions of dollars that will never come back to us 
when we could be putting business projects into being in the 
United States that would pay; and in addition to that, it 
would enable us again to produce in the United States those 
things which will reclaim for the farmer his own domestic 
markets and stop some of these agricultural imports from 
all over the world. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. BIeERMANN]. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe we ought 
to adopt this amendment at this time in this way. The 
Recorp shows that this proposition has never been consid- 
ered by the Budget Bureau; it has never been considered 
by our Committee on Appropriations. The chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee is opposed to it. He has come in 
here and said that if we vote this three-million-and-odd 
dollars it is going to call for another expenditure of $26,000,- 
000 and may cost as much as $50,000,000. 

Nobody has denied that this is a proposal to bring into 
use more land for agricultural purposes. We have too much 
land in production now. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I cannot yield. I have not the time. 

We have too much agriculture now for the domestic mar- 
ket. The gentleman from Montana said that in his neigh- 
borhood they were going to use this land to raise sugar beets. 
We already have a quota on the raising of sugar beets in the 
United States which the sugar-beet men consider too small. 
We are not going to lose anything by letting this matter go 
over until we meet next year and then it can be properly 
considered. Then we can bring in our own bill instead of 
having the Senate write our appropriation bills. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts directed attention to 
the fact that in this bill, if we vote for it as the Senate wants 
us to vote, it will involve an expenditure of $100,000,000 more 
than was appropriated 3 or 4 years ago. I do not want 
to do this sort of thing; and I hope the Members will defeat 
the motion to recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Pierce]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I am very much in hopes the 
motion offered by the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. Tay.Lor] will be agreed to. 

The Indians are highly intelligent and many of them work 
hard and are making an honest effort to support themselves, 
just as the white people do. In my district there is one little 
project that will get about $15,000 out of this appropriation. 
I recommended this to the Indian Department when I came 
here, and I was under the impression it would be included 
in their general recommendations to the Appropriations 
Committee; however, they did not so recommend it and it 
had to come in by way of a Senate amendment on motion of 
Senator Sterwer. This amount should by all means be 
included. 

I may say that the reservation involved is within 120 miles 
of Portland. Those Indians have a very beautiful tract of 
land, which includes a forest 40 miles by 30 miles, containing 
all virgin trees. They want to put in their own sawmill. 
They want to reservoir some water from the head of the 
creeks so that they may raise gardens to feed themselves. 
They want to get some cows. They want to live there. Now, 
why not give them this opportunity? 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress a few days ago appropriated 
$102,000,000 to build two battleships which some boy may 
blow out of the ocean in about a minute with a bomb dropped 
from an airplane. Now, why fuss over a few thousand dol- 
lars which will make self-sustaining thousands of these 
Indians? 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman just made the statement that 
he thought it was foolish to build two battleships and spend 
$102,000,000 thereon. Does not the gentleman also think we 
ought to stop spending a few hundred million dollars on some 
of these other projects? 

Mr. PIERCE. But this is an appropriation which if made 
will be of great value and the money will come back into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. AYERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. I yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. AYERS. Is it not a fact, as referred to by our friend, 
the gentleman from New York, that we are spending 
$50,000,000 at the present time in order to maintain the 
Indians? 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes. 

Mr. AYERS. If this amendment is passed, our grants to 
the Indians may be gradually reduced until they will ulti- 
mately become self-sustaining. 

Mr. PIERCE. The gentleman is correct. I do not agree 
fully with my colleagues who criticize the Indian Bureau, 
but there is much truth in what has been so eloquently stated 
here. It does need some reforming. 

Mr. Speaker, there are thousands of Indians in my district, 
on the four reservations in Oregon. They have their own 
farms, they have their own stores, they associate with the 
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white people, and they are highly intelligent citizens. I do 
not know about the projects in Arizona which have been so 
eloquently described by my colleague from Arizona, but I am 
going to take her word for it. I think this is money well 
spent. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. I yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that Mr. Fortier, in charge 
of Indian reclamations, stated on page 159 of the hearings 
that these projects would cost $60,000,000? 

Mr. PIERCE. Maybe they will cost that much money. I 
do not know how much they will cost, but I do know that 
the money will not be lost to the Government. It will not 
result in bringing new agricultural projects into competition 
with agricultural products now being raised. The products 
raised on these irrigation projects will be used to feed the 
Indians themselves. They want their own cows. They want 
to raise their own vegetables so that they may be able to live. 

Mr. BIERMANN. They are eating material raised on 
their lands now? 

Mr. PIERCE. Some of them are not having enough to 
eat. Many of them need this help. If the gentleman will 
just visit some of these reservations he will find how much 
they need dairy products and gardens. 

Mr. BIERMANN. They do not continue the practice of 
not eating for a very long period of time. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, may I say to the 
Members of the House that our committee every year goes, 
over these items covering the Indian tribes very carefully. 
If we are going to prevent the extinction of the Indians from 
our country, we will have to furnish them some way of mak- 
ing a living. The pending amendment applies to 13 arid 
Western States and will furnish money for irrigation pur- 
poses in order to permit the Indians to make a living. That 
is really what it amounts to. 

So far as Colorado is concerned, the money is reimbursable 
and will be taken out of the Ute funds, and some of it will 
be paid by white settlers. It will therefore come back to 
the Treasury. The same statement applies to Montana and 
Wyoming. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel this is the humanitarian thing to do 
for these Indians, who are our wards. This only appropri- 
ates $3,710,500 now and will result in an ultimate appropria- 
tion of something like $26,900,000 at some later time; but 
even so, if we should not have these Indians in the bread 
line, and if we are not going to permit them to starve to 
death, we will have to furnish some means for them to make 
a living. They can no longer live by hunting and fishing. I 
feel that the motion I have offered is proper. The Indian 
Bureau did not get any money from the Public Works Ad- 
ministration last year, and they received none this year. 
For this reason this item has been included in the pending 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the pending 
motions. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion that 
the House recede from its disagreement to the Senaie 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Taber) there were—ayes 45, noes 72. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. - 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

So the motion to recede was rejected. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment no. 31: On page 52, line 17, insert: “and to remain 
available until June 30, 1938.” 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment no. 32: On page 52, line 24, after the word “Interior”, 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided further, That a report 


shall be made to Congress covering expenditures from the amount 
herein provided for relief of destitution.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment no. 33: On page 66, after line 12, insert: “Sioux 
Sanatorium and employees’ quarters, South Dakota: That in addi- 
tion to the $337,500 made available by the Second Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, fiscal year 1935, for the construction of an Indian 
sanatorium and employees’ quarters, in South Dakota, a further 
sum of $29,875, representing the remainder of the original appro- 
priation of $375,000 contained in the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act, fiscal year 1932, and not reappropriated by the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935, is hereby reappropri- 
ated and made available until June 30, 1937, for the construction of 
such sanatorium and employees’ quarters.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment no. 35: On page 58, after line 2, insert: “and to 
remain available until June 30, 1938.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment no. 39: Page 59, line 11, strike out “$55,000” and 
insert: “$69,000, of which $4,000 shall be available only for traveling 
and other expenses of members of the tribal council, or representa- 
tives of the tribe engaged on business of the tribe at the seat of 
government, and $10,000 shall be available in a permanent revolv- 
ing fund for loans to cover burial expenses of members of the tribe, 
and payments in liquidation of such loans shall be credited to the 


revolving fund and shall be available for loans for similar purposes 
under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior.” 


Mr. TAYI.OR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment no. 46: Page 60, line 13, strike out “$399,000” and 
insert “$433,500.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Taytor of Colorado moves that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the Senate amendment no. 46, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: “In lieu of the sum proposed 
insert ‘$432,300.’ ” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, this is merely to 
correct the total figure. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 


amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment no. 50: Page 62, after line 2, insert: 

“For acquisition, rehabilitation, and preservation of the Tuska- 
homa Council House, in Pushmataha County, Choctaw Nation, 
Okla,, $7,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be 
immediately available, payable from the fund ‘Fulfilling Treaties 
with Choctaws, Oklahoma’, now to the credit of the Choctaw 
Indians of Oklahoma.” 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment, and I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
CARTWRIGHT}. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, this Council House is 
located at Tuskahoma, in my congressional district, where 
the Choctaw Indians are established. This Council House is 
the old capitol of the Choctaw Nation. The Appropriations 
Committee has recommended that $7,500 of the tribal funds 
of the Choctaws be made available for the acquisition and 
rehabilitation of the Tuskahoma Council House. Indians 
are all for it and nobody is against it. I hope the item 
remains in the bill. 

I am in receipt of a letter from the Choctaw Council 
House committee, signed by W. A. Durant, chairman; Victor 
M. Locke, treasurer, and Muriel H. Wright, secretary, giving 
something of the history of this, one of southeastern Okla- 
homa’s most historic spots, which in part is as follows: 


The last Council House near Tuskahoma was a symbol of the 
pride, character, and achievement of our forefathers in the Choc- 
taw Nation. In the past the Choctaw people have fostered edu- 
cation of their youth, organized government and the general 
welfare of their nation. Representative of this spirit, the Coun- 
cil House was erected in 1884 in the central part of the Choctaw 
country, a region noted for its natural beauty. It is but fitting 
that the Choctaw people today should cherish this historic build- 
ing on its original site, as a heritage to the honor of their fore- 
fathers and posterity. 

Although from time to time, for several years, there have been 
expressions on the part of the Choctaws for the permanent preser- 
vation of the Council House at TuskKahoma, the building with the 
surrounding 5 acres was finally sold by the United States Gov- 
ernment, under provisions of the Atoka and supplemental agree- 
ments. This property was purchased by the Southeastern State 
Teachers’ College, at Durant. Some were in favor of tearing down 
the Council House and moving it 120 miles away to the college 
campus. The full-blood Choctaws and many others have main- 
tained the building should be preserved on its original location 
near Tuskahoma as an outstanding historic site in Oklahoma. Up 
to this time, no definite steps have been taken to preserve the 
Council House, which is now almost in ruins. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Colorado to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 65, after line 12, insert the following: “The Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from the Treasury of 
the United States $105,000 of any funds on deposit to the credit 
of the Menominee Indians in Wisconsin (except the Menominee 
Log Fund), and to expend said sum, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for an immediate per-capita payment of $50 to each 
enrolled member of the Menominee Trivve. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 24, after line 21, insert the following: 

“The following-named reclamation projects are hereby authorized 
to be constructed, the cost thereof to be reimbursable under the 
reclamation law: 

“Central Valley project, California: For flood control, improving 
and in aid of navigation, and to provide for the general welfare in 
cooperation with the State of California, and for incidental pur- 
poses, including irrigation, drainage, and power production. 

“Grand Lake-Big Thompson transmountain diversion project, 
Colorado: To irrigate public lands of the United States and to pro- 
vide for the general welfare in cooperation with the State of Colo- 
rado, and for incidental purposes, including the irrigation of pat- 
ented land, power production, and flood control: Provided, That 
said project shall include the construction and the permanent main- 
tenance of adequate compensatory or replacement reservoirs, neces- 
sary feeder canals, and other incidental works at the most suitable 
sites within said State; the water impounded by said reservoirs to 
be used within the Colorado River Basin, and the cost of construct- 
ing and maintaining such reservoirs, feeder canals, and incidental 
works shall be included in the cost of said project and be repaid by 
the beneficiaries of the water so diverted from said basin: Provided 
further, That said project shall be constructed and operated in such 
manner as to continuously maintain the normal levels of the waters 
of said Grand Lake. 
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“Carlsbad project, New Mexico: To provide for the general welfare 
in cooperation with the State of New Mexico and for incidental 
purposes, including irrigation and flood control. 

“Deschutes project, Oregon: To provide for the general welfare in 
cooperation with the State of Oregon and for incidental purposes, 
including irrigation and flocd control. 

“Provo River project, Utah: To provide for the general welfare in 
cooperation with the State of Utah and for incidental purposes, 
including irrigation and flood control. 

“Yakima project, Washington, Roza division: To provide for the 
general welfare in cooperation with the State of Washington and 
for incidental purposes, including irrigation and flood control. 

“Casper-Alcova project, Wyoming: To irrigate public lands of the 
United States and to provide for the general welfare in cooperation 
with the State of Wyoming and for incidental purposes, including 
the irrigation of patented lands, power production, and flood 
control.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur with an amendment, as follows. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TaYLor of Colorado moves to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment as follows: “Strike out the third 
paragraph in said amendment, in lines 9 to 26, inclusive, relating to 
the Grand Lake-Big Thompson transmountain diversion project, 
Colorado.” 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Will a motion be in order to consider 
these items separately? 

The SPEAKER. No; there is only one Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I think the House ought 
to vote down the motion to concur. I am going to demand 
a division of the question. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on this question there is quite 
a little demand for debate. It seems to me that we might 
consolidate the debate on amendments 53 and 54 together 
and have 2 hours on the two amendments, and then at the 
end of the debate vote on them separately. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am willing to agree to 2 
hours’ debate on the two amendments, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Does the gentleman from New York 
think that is enough? 

Mr. TABER. I think we can get through in 2 hours. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
debate be limited to 2 hours on the two amendments nos. 
53 and 54. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks 
unanimous consent that for the purpose of debate amend- 
ments 53 and 54 be considered together, and that the time 
be limited to 2 hours, to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MAY. Reserving the right to object, do I understand 
that at the end of the debate the amendments will be voted 
upon separately? 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly the amendments will be 
voted upon separately. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
TaYLor] is recognized for 2 hours. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TuHurston]. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
title of this bill should be amended by adding a phrase 
something like this, “Also for the purpose of further dis- 
tressing and dislocating agriculture.” 

I hope, I insist, that some subsequent speaker will have 
the fairness to tell the Members of this House how many 
hundreds of millions of dollars are involved in these irri- 
gation and reclamation projects proposed in the Senate 
amendments. It is true that the current amount that 
would be made available amounts to some $60,000,000, but 
surely the sponsors of this proposition ought to have the 
courage and fairness to come here and tell the membership 
of this House what the ultimate cost of these projects will 
be. Surely they cannot presume upon our generosity or 
indifference to the extent of asking us to blindly make 
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authorizations for expenditures that will entail a billion 
and a half or, as some have predicted, $2,000,000,000 to 
complete the proposals. Fairness should require those who 
are interested in this project to make this information 
available to the Members. 

Already it is estimated that irrigation projects have been 
authorized and are now under construction which will cost 
at least one and one-half billion dollars. No one knows 
just how many acres of productive land are involved in 
these projects, but it is safe to say that one acre of fertile 
land which receives a constant supply of water through 
irrigation will produce three or possibly five times as much 
as marginal or rough land, which is being retired through 
the soil-conservation program. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me it is an astounding situation 
that we face today. With little or no information in regard 
to these proposals, it is suggested that we should jack the 
Treasury for untold millions of dollars. It almost seems in- 
credible that such a brazen, unwarranted expenditure should 
be seriously proposed. In this Chamber, almost every day 
since we have been assembled here, one, sometimes several, 
and oftentimes many Members have told about the plight of 
agriculture, low farm prices, high taxes, and the inability 
of those engaged in the farming industry to obtain a fair 
return to compensate them not only for their endeavors but 
for the investment they have in their enterprise. Here it is 
proposed that we should greatly expand the farming area of 
the country. It is only fair to admit that when there are 
substantial increases in the population of a country that the 
completion of some of these projects may then be warranted. 
We should commend the cleverness and the adroitness of the 
Members who come from the semiarid section of the country 
in saying to us, “The additional acreage will not be used to 
produce more farm products.” But the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of the Department of the Interior sends out very beau- 
tifully prepared illustrated pamphlets and booklets showing 
the extent of the farm production that is being produced in 
the irrigated districts. I would like my good friends to step 
into the Republican cloakroom and see the large picture 
frame with several sections furnished by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation which shows fields of wheat and clover and alfalfa 
sustaining livestock and other farm products. So it will not 
do for Members to come here and take this inconsistent posi- 
tion on this floor saying that the addition of these lands to be 
brought into the farming business will not increase farm 
production and thereby add to the present surplus production. 

Then, I confess I cannot understand the logic of the gen- 
tlemen from those sections who are promoting these new 
farm-land projects, because you know, and I know and 
everyone knows, that there has been a tremendous number 
of foreclosures of mortgages in those regions. Why? Be- 
cause the men who were in the farming business could not 
make a living. Yet it is proposed to double—yes, quad- 
ruple—the production of farm prodcts in those various sec- 
tions. It seems to me that a distinct injury will be brought 
to the farmers in those sparsely settled districts who are 
obliged now to ship their products great distances before 
they can reach the consuming centers of the country. It is 
our duty to protect the farmers in the arid districts from 
additional competition. 

I hope the Members, not only from the farming districts 
but from the city districts, will give careful consideration to 
these proposals. Members who mainly represent consumers 
might argue, “Well, if we provide for a great quantity of 
production it will make cheap food products for our city 
consumers.” That may be true, but if we throw out of 
employment a vast number of farmers, the people in the 
city districts, through taxation channels, will be obliged to 
support and assist those same people. After all, it resolves 
itself down to the simple proposition: Is this a sound pro- 
posal for agriculture? If it is not, it will be harmful to the 
entire country. I cannot conceive of anyone coming from a 
purely agricultural section who would contend that this 
would aid agriculture; that it will not be injurious. Even 
those in the districts affected, it seems to me, would have 
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more consideration for the constituents who send them here 
rather than to provide those same constituents with addi- 
tional competition. If this motion should prevail, and these 
projects should be authorized, it would be another sad day 
for agriculture. 

Recently a measure was defeated in the House which 
would have provided a lower rate of interest for refunding 
or refinancing farm indebtedness. If those who were so 
strongly opposed to the low rate of interest for the farmer 
can justify their support of this bill, which would grant 
funds to land speculators or farmers who may purchase 
land in irrigated districts, with no interest for 40 years, it 
would be interesting to have them endeavor to explain their 
inconsistency. 

Within the past few days we have read of the new recip- 
rocal treaties consummated with France and Finland, and 
the reduction made in duties, particularly upon dairy prod- 
ucts. So it seems that these are rather unhappy days for 
agriculture. Official reports indicate great increases in im- 
ports of farm products. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THURSTON. I yield. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
the agreement with France provides for a reduction in dairy 
products? 

Mr. THURSTON. A reduction in the duty on cheese; yes. 
It is true that our people may be able to purchase lace, wine, 
and perfumery a little cheaper as a result of that trade, but 
I cannot conceive why it would be an advantage to our peo- 
ple to import more products from cheap-labor countries. 

It seems to me that before we vote upon this conference 
report each Member should attempt to visualize the number 
of farmers who have land that is heavily encumbered, and 
whose future existence depends upon an income which will 
prove sufficient to fertilize the land and repair the buildings 
and improvements, in addition to an income that will per- 
mit the farmer and his family to have not only necessities 
but some of the luxuries which the average citizen is entitled 
to enjoy. 

Then I want to make reference to this situation: Coming 
from Iowa, a State which stands first in the major agricul- 
tural operations of the country, we know about the competi- 
tion of cheap lands in Canada, the Argentine, and Australia, 
the cheap transportation charges for hauling products by 
water throughout the world. Likewise, the cheap labor levels 
that exist elsewhere—one-fourth to one-tenth the level of 
our own country. Of course, we are not only concerned 
about these reciprocal trades that are being secretly made 
without notice to those concerned, mainly to trade off the 
products of the farming sections of the northern portion of 
the United States for products which we do not need—lace, 
or wine, or perfume—which we can produce at home. 

Recently Chester Davis, the A. A. A. Administrator, gave 
out a press release that expressed the view that “the United 
States can never recapture its foreign markets for farm com- 
modities because of the increase of self-sufficiency programs 
erected by the nations in Europe.” He further stated: 

I have talked with responsible leaders of government and agri- 
culture in 11 countries, and not one of these countries has failed to 
equip itself with effective machinery to exclude or to offset exports 
from our country, no matter how heavily we might subsidize them. 

So he bursted the bubble of foreign-market expansion in 
farm products. Then why should we expand or increase farm 
production? 

So when these other proposals come along to place addi- 
tional land in cultivation, with no interest charges for 40 
years, no one seems to know the exact cost, but it is estimated 
at one and one-half to two billion dollars, and possibly mora- 
toria to extend the time of payment, if ever it is reached; 
surely we have a right to be concerned, and we cannot under- 
stand why our Government is fostering what we call a soil- 
erosion program to withdraw land from cultivation, and then 
placing additional land into farming operation, with a con- 
stant supply of water, nurtured by every Federal agency to 
make it a success. This is contradictory and unsound, and 
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we hope that the House will register its disapproval of this 
irrigation program. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, it seems that in the discus- 
sion of reclamation some Members of this House immediately 
prejudice their minds and get the idea that every dollar that 
goes into reclamation goes into the pockets of the people in 
the States where the projects are located. Nothing could be 
more unfair, nothing more untrue than that conception of 
reclamation projects. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee on this question. Mr. Page, the head of the Reclama- 
tion Bureau at the present time, made a break-down of how 
the Bureau is spending its money for major materials going 
into Boulder Dam, and with the permission of the House I 
shall read it, for it shows that the money spent on reclama- 
tion is not spent in the locality where the project is con- 
structed, but is scattered from one end of the United States 
to the other; and I know the items I have here are of inter- 
est to every man and woman in this House and that the 
money spent on reclamation goes into every section of the 
United States. In the break-down of the Boulder Dam proj- 
ect what do we find? I quote below a short extract from the 
Reclamation Era of July 1935: 


A break-down of the Bureau's larger expenditures for materials 
shows that $620,535 went to Los Angeles; $1,049,395 to Birmingham; 
$10,908,000 to Barberton, Ohio; $172,100 to Elizabeth, N. J.; $124,684 
to Newport News, Va.; $65,186 to Rockford, Ill.; $2,405,367 to East 
Pittsburgh; $105,989 to Susanville, Calif.; $1,883,217 to Milwaukee; 
$2,185,416 to Schenectady, N. Y.; $2,086,000 to southern California 
cities for cement; $148,160 to Denver; $419,191 to Gary, Ind.; $46,090 
to Muskegon, Mich.; $107,023 to Niles, Mich.; $108,430 to Chicago; 
$298,048 to Philadelphia; $547,825 to San Francisco; $62,377 to St. 
Louis; and smaller amounts to more than a dozen other com- 
munities. 


Following is another tabulation which shows the origin 
of many millions of dollars spent by the contractor in the 
construction of that project: 

SPREAD OF PURCHASES 

Firms from which Six Cos., Inc., have purchased equipment, 
materials, or services in excess of $50,000 for Boulder Dam contract 
work and the approximate amounts of the purchases: 

Apache Power Co., Benson, Ariz., explosives, $287,000. 

Bucyrus Erie Co., Milwaukee, Wis., excavating equipment and 
parts, $77,000. 

General Motors Corporation, James Cashman, agent, Las Vegas, 
Nev., motor trucks, automobiles, and parts, $50,000. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Stockton, Calif., and Peoria, Ill., tractors, 
$137,000. 

Chapman Lumber Co., Portland, Oreg., lumber, $127,000. 

Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco, Calif., structural steel, pipe, 
wire rope, $1,022,000. 

Consolidated Steel Corporation, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif., fabri- 
cated structural steel, $504,000. 

Crane Co., Los Angeles and Chicago, pipe, fittings, and plumbing 
fixtures, $211,000. ; 

Crucible Steel Corporation of America, Chicago, L1., drill steel, 
$149,000. 

California Western Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif., locomotive fuel 
oil, $113,000. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., truck mixers and pump cretes, 
$86,000. 

Dorr Co., Chicago, Denver, and Los Angeles, desilting and sand- 
grading equipment, $79,000. 

Electric Steel Foundry Co., Portland, Oreg., buckets, $58,000. 

Elliott Core Drilling Co., Los Angeles, Calif., detachable 
bits, $79,000. 

Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., autos and trucks, $96,000 

Foss Heating & Ventilating Co., Pasadena, Calif., air-conditioning 
equipment, $78,000. 

General Electric Supply Co., Schenectady, N. Y., electric supplies 
and wire, $425,000. 

Giant Powder Co., Giant, Calif., explosives, $217,000. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and Los Angeles, Calif., 
tires, $80,000. 

Hammond Lumber Co., Pacific coast points, lumber and mill- 
work, $56,000. 

Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., San Francisco, Calif., and 
Akron, Ohio, rubber hose and supplies, $74,000. 

Hercules Powder Co., Herpoco, Calif., explosives, $500,000 

Ingersoll Rand Co., of California, Phillipsburg, N. J., Painted 
Post, N. Y., and Los Angeles, Calif., compressor, air drills, and air 
hoists, $501,000. 
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International Harvester Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind., motor 
trucks and parts, $352.000 

C. 8. Johnson Co., Champaign, Il., batching equipment, $52,000. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, Md., tires, $199,000. 

Linde Air Products Co., Los Angeles, Calif., oxygen, acetylene, 
and rod, $177,000. 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co., locomotives, repairs, and 
car rentals, $223.000. 

Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., Elizabeth, N. J., cableways, 
$145,000. 

Leschen Wire Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo., wire rope, $71,000. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, excavating machinery, 


$431,000. 

Moreland Motor Truck Corporation, Burbank, Calif., trucks 
and parts, $137,000. 

Mack International Motor Corporation, New Brunswick and 
Plainfield, N. J., trucks and parts, $274,000. 

Mountain States Implement Co., Ogden, Utah, electric fittings 
and globes, $51,000. 

National Equipment Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., concrcte 
mixers, $69,000. 

Paraffine Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif., building supplies, 


$109,000. 
Pioneer Rubber Mills, Pittsburg, Calif.. belting and hose, 


$53,000. 

Pacific Wire Rope Co., Los Angeles, Calif., wire rope, $130,000. 

Standard Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif., gasoline, lubricants, and 
fuel oil, $557,000. 

Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles, Calif., light and 
heavy hardware, $501,000. 

Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif., gasoline lubricants and fuel 
oil, $562,000. 

Union Pacific System, freight, $1,585,000. 

United Commercial Co., San Francisco; Calif., rail, cars, and 


locomotives, $251,000. 
United States Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, hose, insulated wire, 


2,000. 
aaeeieiianie Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
electric motors and transformers, $293,000. 

Western Wheeled Scraper Co., Aurora, Ul., dump cars, $65,000. 

White Motor Co.. Cleveland, Ohio, trucks and parts, $106,000. 

Following is a break-down of the Bureau’s larger expendi- 
tures on the Grand Coulee project: 

States and the extent to which they have benefited so far 
follow: Wisconsin, $123,048.18; Washington, D. C., $2,600; 
Utah, $2,410.54; Tennessee, $201.71; Pennsylvania, $744,- 
201.22; Ohio, $654,139.33; New York, $1,151,894.45; New Jer- 
sey, $535,049.55; Montana, $51,498.24; Missouri, $55,598.50; 
Minnesota, $129,727.21; Michigan, $53,539.85; Iowa, $76,- 
359.92; Kansas, $10.73; Kentucky, $3,960.70; Maine, $3,166.64; 
Maryland, $42,771.23; Massachusetts, $99,391.06; Oregon, 
$170,719.13; Rhode Island, $2,651.06; Texas, $68; Virginia, 
$792.10; West Virginia, $5,451.36; Washington, $2,659,531.60; 
Alabama, $1,000; Arkansas, $456.38; California, $632,240.89; 
Colorado, $40,257.88; Illinois, $1,296,718.94; Connecticut, 
$60,371.29; Delaware, $33,370.95; Florida, $252.73; Georgia, 
$2,008.02; Idaho, $3,289.45; and Indiana, $1,861.63. 

Another argument made against reclamation projects is 
that agricultural products raised on reclaimed land enter 
into competition with surpluses from the Middle West. This 
is absolutely untrue, unsupported, and unjustified by the 
hearings before the subcommittee. The Haw-Schmitt com- 
mittee made this observation with reference to agricultural 
products on reclamation projects: 

Of the staples affected by curtailment on quota assignments 
the amounts produced on the reclamation projects are insufficient 
even for local supply, with the exception of cotton and sugar. 
Moreover (and this is probably true even of sugar and cotton), 


the increase in consumptive demand in the West divctly charge- 
able to reclamation development is more than enough to absorb 


their production. 


I also desire to quote from Mr. Page’s testimony before 
the House Committee on Appropriations: 

They also found that the total crop value on reclamation proj- 
ects was made up largely of those items which are now being 
imported. Many irrigated areas do not supply sufficient agricul- 
tural products to support their own communities. For example, 
dairy and poultry products, and pork and pork products are now 
beir.g shipped from States in the Mississippi Valley by trainloads 
to Los Angeles and other Pacific coast cities; yet all the Federal 
reclamation projects lie between the source and the destination 
of these shipments. 


It happens that in the present legislation that you are 
considering my district has no projects at all, and I think 
that a greater length of the Colorado River runs through 





my district than probably any other district in these Western 
States. 

Now, we are up against this proposition on the Colorado 
River, and I hope that this House will take this view of it: 

Since the construction of Boulder Dam we have equated 
the flow of the Colorado River so that now it is possible 
for people to appropriate that water in Mexico; and, as I 
am informed, there are millions of dollars of American 
capital ready to appropriate all available waters of the 
Colorado River in the country of Mexico. 

Now, I think that this House, and also the Senate, should 
bear this in mind: That once this great natural resource 
of the United States is appropriated in Mexico it forever 
precludes its appropriation in the United States; and I think 
that at this time, rather than take the view that these 
projects along the Colorado River are not worthy of con- 
sideration, it is the duty of this Congress, in order to pro- 
tect that great natural resource, to have every survey neces- 
sary made to determine every feasible project on that river, 
so that that great natural resource will be conserved for the 
people of the United States, where the water originates, 
rather than let it flow into Mexico where, if once appro- 
priated, it is lost to this country forever. I hope that the 
House will bear that in mind. 

Under the doctrine of appropriation, once that water is 
appropriated in Mexico, regardless of agreements or any- 
thing else, we cannot get it back, and we are forever bound 
to let it flow down there. 

Here is one other observation that we might make: After 
spending the vast amount of money which has been spent on 
Boulder Dam, then, in order to protect the very life of that 
project, projects above it, on the Colorado River, should be 
determined and worked out for the protection of that great 
national asset. I believe that this House, regardless of where 
the Members come from, should look at reclamation from the 
national aspect; and bear this in mind at all times—that in 
the very States where these reclamation projects are any- 
where from 90 percent in the State of Nevada down to 40 
percent of the land in other States is owned by the Federal 
Government; not by the people of those States but by the 
Federal Government; and every dollar that goes into recla- 
mation ultimately returns to the people of the United States. 
So this cannot possibly be construed as a “pork barrel” propo- 
sition. The very break-down on Boulder Dam shows a very 
wide distribution of every dollar that is spent for reclamation. 

I do not know whether the facts I have brought out mean 
anything to the Members of the House or not, but I do know 
that when a committee is appointed to make a survey of the 
very question involved in the bill under discussion today, 
and that committee reports back to the House, certainly what 
they say should mean more than general statements coming 
from the opposition to reclamation. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Cummincs]. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I do not know from which 
side I should have asked my time. I asked it, however, from 
those in favor of irrigation. 

Mr. Speaker, I come from the West and own irrigated 
land, and I think I know what it means. I want to tell 
you Members who are alarmed over the increase in crops 
that might come from additional reclaimed land that the total 
of the crops grown on irrigated land is less than 1 percent. 
I think I am at liberty to talk on either side of this ques- 
tion for the reason that the chairman of the subcommittee 
was so kind as to move to strike out the irrigation project 
in which I was most interested, the Grand Lake project. 
This project proposes to bring water from the western slope 
to the eastern slope in a country occupied at the present 
time by more than 600,000 people. It is a supplemental 
supply to 800,000 acres of irrigated land on which we pro- 
duced last year during the sugar season over 80 cars of 
sugar per day. We fed last year more than 1,000,000 lambs. 
Ninety percent of all the lambs that are winter-fed in the 
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United States are fed on alfalfa that is grown on irrigated 
land. May I be permitted to say, Mr. Speaker, that every 
irrigation project should be considered by itself and de- 
cided on its own merits. If you were to ask me if ail the 
irrigation projects provided for in these amendments should 
be voted for by this House, I would say “no”, because there 
are bad projects there that would cost this Government 
$1,000,000,000 and which could not be paid for within a 
period of 50 or 60 years. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I have too little time to yield. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman indicate—— 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I will not indicate anything. On the 
other hand, there are good projects and they should be pro- 
vided for. My present idea of irrigation and reclamation is 
to furnish a supplemental supply of water for projects al- 
ready completed and to complete the real projects that have 
been started. But we should not go into these matters merely 
upon the theory that a billion dollars does not mean any- 
thing. 

Some people make the statement that the projects will 
never be paid off. I would not go as far as to say they may 
never be paid off, but I will state that they will not be paid 
off in 40 or 50 years’ time. Im the case of some of these 
projects, where it is a supplemental matter, such as the 
one I am interested in, the money will he paid, because 
there are 800,000 acres of irrigated land there now. There 
are over 600,000 people living there. There are 12 sugar 
factories located in there and another factory being erected 
for processing sirup and sugar. That project is just as good 
as a Government bond. But, as I said a moment ago, if I 
had to place my stamp of approval on the entire bill and 
come before the Members of the House and say that all of 
these projects were good, I would have to say “no”, even if 
mine went with the rest of them. 

The chairman of the subcommittee very kindly sought to 
cut out my project at Grand Lake, which is one of the best 
of the whole bunch. Mr. Page, who is now head of the 
Irrigation and Reclamation Bureau, stated it was one of 
the best irrigation sections in the United States. Anyone 
who knows anything about irrigated land knows this is 
true. Of course, I could tell why it was cut out and could 
give you a lot of the inside story, but it is rather poor 
policy to wash your dirty linen in public. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to a few things with refer- 
ence to the cost of these projects and return of the money. 
Any good irrigation project, if it is worthy of the support of 
the Government, in 10 or 12 years will return money in the 
way of income taxes. I venture to say that the income pay- 
ments from my district, the Grand Lake district, would more 
than pay the interest, and I would venture the further 
statement that the increased products will more than pay 
the interest. If you have ground that will probably produce 
10 tons of beets to the acre under normal conditions, if you 
will allow extra water the production will run up to 15 
tons to the acre. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Karsas [Mr. Cartson]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, as I enter into a discussion 
of the reclamation projects listed in this conference report, 
I want to state that I am not personally opposed to all 
reclamation work. I feel this work has an important place 
in the development of our country, but on the other hand 
I feel that with one department of our Government making 
every effort possible to take land out of production or 
shift a large portion of our producing acreage to legumes 
and grasses that we are now facing the anomalous situa- 
tion of spending Government funds to take lands out of 
production on the one hand, and on the other we are ap- 
propriating and authorizing the expenditure of hundreds 

of millions of dollars to bring arid lands into production. 

In checking this conference report it is not my intention 
to go into every individual project, but I note this report 
appropriates and authorizes for such projects as the Gila 
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Valley in Arizona, which has a potential acreage increase 
of 700,000 acres, the Central Valley Authority in California 
with 780,000 acres listed, although potentially it is reported 
to have a possibility of 1,000,000 acres. The Grand Coulee 
project in the State of Washington has a potential possi- 
bility of 1,200,000 acres. There are many further au- 
thorizations in this report. We who are representing 
agricultural States realize how hard it is to reduce the 
producing acreage in this country to the needs of domestic 
consumption and the average annual export market. In 
1934 through the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
program we were able to take out of production or shift 
the production on 35,000,000 acres of our productive farm 
lands. For this the farmers of this country received 
$594,000,000 in rental and benefit payments. In 1935 we 
took 30,336,838 acres out of production, for which the 
farmers were paid $579,257,003.97. 

During this session of Congress we have passed additional 
legislation to assist the farmers in adjusting their crop 
acreage to the domestic requirements, plus whatever ex- 
portable market we might be able to secure. For this we 
have voted an appropriation of $400,000,000. I merely men- 
tion this because I want to call the attention of the House 
to the utter impossibility of spending large sums of money 
to assist agriculture in adjusting its farm problem, and call 
to your attention the inconsistency of today authorizing 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars for 
reclamation work. Statements will no doubt be made that 
our Government is purchasing submarginal lands and tak- 
ing them out of production, and therefore we will soon need 
this additional acreage. 

Yesterday I contacted the Resettlement Administration in 
regard to land purchases and find that up to April 30, 
1936, the total acreage purchased is 1,419,569 acres at a 
cost of $6,641,848. The total remaining acreage to be pur- 
chased under this present program is 8,305,171 acres, in- 
volving an expenditure of $34,500,542. The Resettlement 
Administration has also purchased under their resettlement 
program for rehabilitation 5,386 acres at a cost of $390,796. 
Further plans contemplate the purchase of 767,725 acres, 
involving a total cost of $26,674,485. The Biological Survey 
received $12,000,000 from the emergency drought and relief 
fund to purchase two and a half million acres of submar- 
ginal lands of which 1,010,000 acres have been purchased. 

Secretary Wallace, in his report issued March 1935, states 
that his analysis of the agricultural situation indicates that 
if the acreage ‘needed to supply domestic requirements and 
exports of agriculture products is not materially increased 
in the years just ahead, it cannot be expected to exceed 
340,000,000 to 350,000,000 average acres of harvested crop- 
land. That is, 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 acres will be required 
for exports, 285,000,000 to 290,000,000 acres for domestic con- 
sumption, and 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 acres for the produc- 
tion of nonfood products. 

The actual acreage of cropland harvested averaged 360,- 
000,000 to 365,000,000 acres for the period 1928-32. As a 
result, this country is faced with an excess acreage equiva- 
lent to 10,000,000 to 25,000,600 harvested acres of cropland, 
at average yields, provided the land is left idle. A shift of 
20,000,000 to 40,000,000 acres would be required if intensive 
crops were replaced by hay and pasture and no land left idle. 
If the adjustment is affected by retiring submarginal crop- 
land, an acreage equally as large or larger would be required. 

Everyone familiar with the farm problem realizes that if 
we are to have a prosperous agriculture we must maintain 
our farm producing area at a size that will meet the supply 
and demands of our markets. 

Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, director of the Food Research Insti- 
tute of Stanford University stated at the recent annual Dear- 
born conference on agriculture, industry, and science that 
in his opinion we must permanently abandon 1,000,000 
American farms embracing 250,000,000 acres as a means of 
putting agriculture on a paying basis. He stated that the basic 
need after nearly two decades of futile political treatment 
of farm reliefs is to reduce the present 1,055,000,000 acres 
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now in farms to the 800,000,000 acres needed for future pro- 
duction and spread the total income of farmers among 
2,000,000 fewer farm people. For the past 3 years the agri- 
cultural-adjustment program and the severe droughts have 
materially assisted in securing increased prices for agricul- 
tural products, but with returning normal conditions agri- 
culture again faces a serious situation. 

It is interesting to note that the wholesale commodity price 
index compiled by the National Fertilizer Association as of 
May 16, 1936, shows that the price index dropped to the 
lowest point since the first week of last year, and makes the 
further comment that the sharp decline in the index in the 
latest week was due to lower prices for farm products and 
foods, as the index representing the prices of all commodities 
other than these two groups remained unchanged. They 
state that since the first week of the year the all-commodity 
index has registered a 4.3-percent decline and the farm- 
products index has fallen off 9.6 percent. They further state 
that the third consecutive sharp weekly recession in the 
farm-products price index reflected lower quotations for most 
grains and livestock and that the only farm products showing 
any advance during this period were cotton, rye, and live 
poultry. 

In view of these statements, it seems to me that Congress 
should hesitate to vote large sums of money for reclamation 
purposes until we have at least established a coordinated 
land-use policy. It seems to me it is ridiculous to have one 
branch of our Government appropriating hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to assist the farmer in reducing his acreage, 
and, on the other hand, appropriate and authorize the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of millions of dollars to bring land 
into production. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the gentleman approve the plan of Dr. 
Taylor, as mentioned in the article he just quoted from? 

Mr. CARLSON. I approve the plan of purchasing sub- 
marginal land and getting our agricultural lands down to 
where they will take care of domestic production, and then 
export whatever surplus we have. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the gentleman approve of the aban- 
donment of good farms, as advocated by Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. CARLSON. No. 

Mr. WHITE. What are we going to do with the unem- 
ployed in this country, which now number some 12,000,000? 
Does not tlhe gentleman think they have to be shifted back 
to where they can make a living? 

Mr. CARLSON. I shall have to refuse to yield further, 
but I will say that we will never take care of the unemploy- 
ment problem and the agricultural problem of this country 
by bringing into production large tracts of arid land, when 
we now have surplus land and are trying to get it out of 
production. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Stusss]. 

Mr. STUBBS. Mr. Speaker, all California has its eyes 
on the House of Representatives today. We are considering 
the usual annual appropriation bill for the Department of 
the Interior, which this year includes an appropriation for a 
general reclamation program of the entire West, and among 
the items for which we seek funds is the great central valley 
project of California. I say that all California has its eyes 
on the House of Representatives today because the entire 
State’s population recognizes that California’s future rests 
with the fate of this appropriation item. Two great inland 
areas, the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys, as big in size 
as Italy, and from which the metropolitan areas of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles draw the food supplies necessary 
to feed their millions of inhabitants, will progress or retro- 
gress with the success or the failure of the appropriation 
which we seek. 

Facts and figures, particularly when they deal with an 
engineering project, are dull to those who are not directly 
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affected, and I do not intend to discuss them at any great 
length today, because they are available almost everywhere 
in Washington. Several Federal agencies have studied this 
project thoroughly and every one of them has placed its 
stamp of approval on the project. It remains only for us, 
the Congress, to concur in their fact finding. 

For those of you who have never had the supreme pleasure 
of visiting or residing in California, let me report that it is a 
veritable Garden of Eden, one of the finest agricultural 
areas of the entire world—this, in particular, applies to the 
Sacramento and the San Joaquin Valleys. 

Constant irrigation, over a period of years, has depleted 
the water supply in the lower San Joaquin Valley, and one 
of the project’s objectives is to move water from the upper 
part of the Sacramento Valley down into the San Joaquin 
Valley, a distance of about 500 miles—from New York, say, on 
the Atlantic coast, down through New Jersey and Maryland, 
past the District of Columbia, through Virginia and deep 
into North Carolina. An ambitious plan, I agree, but feasi- 
ble, according to reputable engineering talent which has 
studied the project. The project also is designed to correct 
flood-control problems of the Sacramento Valley, the saline 
problem of the agricultural lands of the San Francisco delta 
area, it will improve navigation far up the Sacramento River 
and provide cheap electrical energy for a metropolitan area 
which soon will require far more “juice” than private plants 
can now supply. 

There is no opposition, apparently, to the plan of repulsing 
the sea water which annually encroaches upon the delta area 
and destroys thousands of acres of specialty crops. There 
appears to be no opposition to the plan of developing naviga- 
tion on the Sacramento River. Everyone agrees that the 
control of flood waters on the Sacramento River is a worthy 
movement. 

The opposition to the production of cheap electrical power 
comes from a source so common to all of us that it is need- 
less for me to elucidate. Needless to state, cheap power is 
as important to irrigation areas and metropolitan districts 
as any factor. In addition, however, this program does not 
contemplate the destruction of private electrical production 
plants now in existence. The power which will be produced 
from this project will simply supplement that which already 
is being produced. The new power would not be available 
for almost 5 years and by that time we will have real need 
of it. 

Opposition to the plan of irrigating our arid agricultural 
lands of the San Joaquin Valley seems to lie in the belief that 
we intend to place thousands of additional acres in produc- 
tion. Such is not true. We simply are striving to preserve 
the productive territory which we have been irrigating for 
many years. We do not plan to place a single additional 
acre under cultivation unless the national need justifies it. 

Our crops are specialty crops, largely, and do not compete 
with those of the North, South, or East. 

This project contemplates the construction of a series of 
dams, reservoirs, power plants, canals, pumping stations, 
transmission lines, and a vast and intricate irrigation system. 
Its cost, $170,000,000, is very liberally estimated, and I am 
advised by the best of the engineering profession that it will 
not cost a nickel more. But regardless of its cost we are only 
seeking $16,000,000 this year, and we have the best security 
in the world to offer as surety. 

As evidence of the fact that the cost of the project is not 
prohibitive, and is justified, let me advise you that we pro- 
duce in 1 year out there—in the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Valleys—agricultural crops with an aggregate value 
far in excess of the $170,000,000 which the entire project 
would cost. Surely it is worth the price of 1 year’s produc- 
tion to save two of the greatest and finest agricultural areas 
of the entire world. 

The fate of 20 great countries are directly at stake and 
the expansion of the San Francisco and Los Angeles metro- 
politan areas are indirectly affected. 
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There are more than 1,000,000 people, 300,000 of whom are 
farm folks, residing in the affected area. The land area in 
the two valleys constitute 28.3 percent of the State’s entire 
land area. The balance of the land in the State is largely 
mountainous and the two valleys are the principal agricul- 
tural districts. 

Unless we can assure ourselves sufficient irrigation water in 
the future our lands will meet the fate met by those in the 
dust bowl of the West. Our topsoil today is being plucked 
from the ground by constant winds and being deposited on 
the sides of mountains where it is of no value to agriculture. 

We need the project. The Nation needs it. The adminis- 
tration has approved it. It is sound from an engineering, 
legal, financial, and social viewpoint. It would provide work 
for several thousand skilled workers of the East, who would 
be placed at work producing the material need for the con- 
struction program. It would save great agricultural and 
industrial areas from economic oblivion. All of the major 
and minor problems associated with a project of this magni- 
tude have been solved during the 30 years it has been under 
consideration. 'This project may be new to you but it is not 
to those of us from California, for the State has spent more 
than a million dollars on preliminary surveys and it is esti- 
mated that Federal agencies have spent about $5,000,000 
more. 

My primary interest, naturally, lies with the Central Val- 
ley project, but I would be short-sighted, indeed, if I spoke 
only of it, when I firmly believe in the necessity for an all- 
embracing and comprehensive reclamation program for the 
entire West, such as the one contemplated by the Senate 
amendments to this departmental appropriation. My re- 
marks on the central valley project are, to a large degree, 
applicable to the general reclamation program under discus- 
sion here today. 

I agree with the opponents of the program that reclama- 
tion and rehabilitation are costly. Everything worth while 
is costly. I care not, however, what the cost may be, recla- 
mation and rehabilitation of our western agricultural lands 
is worth the money—particularly when that money will be 
repaid. The argument of the opposition that this money 
will not be repaid is based upon a fallacy. It will be repaid. 
Reclamation has always paid its way. It will pay even big- 
ger dividends in the future. The Federal Government is the 
nominal guardian of every acre of land in the country, and 
it is our duty, as the legislators of the Nation, to protect our 
agricultural areas, no matter whether they are located near 
or far from our own particular bailiwick. 

Reclamation is a policy which visions the needs of tomor- 
row. Our present economic plight can be laid directly at 
the door of our failure to look ahead, and if we do not possess 
a long-range view on reclamation the entire West is doomed 
to become an arid waste. Gentlemen who would like to see 
everything west of the Mississippi become known as the 
great American desert will be working nicely toward their 
objective if they vote to reject this reclamation program. 

If we retard reclamation, we retard the normal expansion 
of our agricultural industry of the West. The products 
raised in California, for instance, are not in direct competi- 
tion with those of northern, southern, and eastern agricul- 
tural areas. Our products are specialty crops in general and 
supplement those of other sectors of the country. Why 
should there be objection on the part of my colleagues if we 
continue to grow oranges, lemons, peaches, almonds, grapes, 
and a hundred and one other agricultural products which 
help make the West a vast granary for specialty agricultural 
products? ‘These products add materially to our national 
wealth. They not only mean more to the housewife of the 
East, who is anxious to make her meals tastier by employing 
them, but they mean buying power for the millions who re- 
side in the West, who constitute a great purchasing popu- 
lation for the manufacturers of refrigerators, automobiles, 
furniture, steel, farm implements, and a thousand and one 
articles which are manufactured in the East and sold in the 
West. 
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Reclamation is a long-time investment program. 'Those 
of us in the West, who have watched the advancement of rec- 
lamation from its very infancy, are in a position to know of 
what we speak, and I am confident that anyone who will 
study the subject will agree with me that reclamation is one 
of the best forms of security possible to obtain. 

If we were asking for an outright grant, or a sum of money 
beyond the realm of possibility, or if we were not in a position 
to offer you security for the money which we seek, I would un- 
derstand the opposition to this program. Why anyone should 
associate himself with a political movement designed to de- 
stroy a program of this nature is beyond my ken, and either 
denotes a thorough lack of knowledge of the subject or a 
complete disregard for the welfare of the Nation, which 
should automatically bar him from participation in this dis- 
cussion and balloting. 

I ask those of you who are not residents of the West to 
view this reclamation program in a broad-minded manner, 
and I request your forbearance in solving our problems. 
We of the West have worked shoulder to shoulder with those 
of you from the North, the South, and the East in solving 
the tornado, drought, and flood problems which have afflicted 
you, and now we bespeak your cooperation in this, our hour 
of need. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CuLkr]. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, may I at the outset commend, 
with all the vigor I possess, the extremely patriotic and 
national stand of the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
BucHANAN ]? 

Today, the Budget of the United States is unbalanced in 
the sum of $6,000,000,000. Today, the United States is 
headed directly for inflation. Today, the United States is 
headed directly for economic destruction. Its recovery must 
depend, if we read history aright, upon the balancing of the 
Budget. 

Here we find a singularly contradictory proposition, a 
proposition which brings this Congress into national dis- 
repute and, to my judgment, threatens its very existence. 
Under these circumstances, when we are passing through a 
depression, when we have 12,000,000 unemployed to feed, the 
Senate of the United States sees fit to tie onto this piece 
of legislation appropriations which will ultimately amount to 
$1,500,000,000. 

Why, may I ask, has the foresight and the patriotism that 
characterizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BucHanan], 
the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, disappeared 
from the Senate? Are they thinking of their elections? 
Are they living only in an atmosphere of locality? They 
have lost the national outlook, an outlook upon which must 
depend the existence of this Congress and the staying of 
the growth of fascism which will soon engulf America if the 
House and Senate continue to demonstrate their impotence. 

These items that have been put in this biil by the other 
body come definitely within the category of “pork”. They are 
nothing short of “pork.” The A. A. A. was spending $1,500,- 
000,000 to retire 35,000,000 acres of land from production, 
while this mad disbursement goes on to bring more land 
into production. Then we pass the Soil Erosion Act, and 
under that act 25,000,000 acres are to be retired from pro- 
duction so that agriculture may obtain parity prices. We 
will expend $400,000,000 a year to do that. Then in the 
same breath—and there is nothing like it, nothing more 
contradictory in the history of civilization or in the history 
of parliamentary government—while we are retiring 5,000,- 
000 acres from production, the Senate of the United States, 
aided and abetted by the call of locality in this House, asks 
that this House vote to disburse, ultimately, $1,500,000,000 
for the purpose of bringing 4,000,000 more acres of land 
into production. I could discuss this matter at length. 
There are many phases of it. One of the gentlemen here 
a moment ago referred to the Haws-Smitt report. Haws is 
@ railroad economist, and the railroads bring these people 
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into these hopeless reclamation propositions and then take 
them out again, if they have enough left to pay their fare. 
Mr. Smitt is the editor in chief of the Engineering Age, 
I think it is called. This magazine carried an article, or a 
series of articles, in which Mr. Smitt condemned every 
single project mentioned here. Some of the other projects 
mentioned here were then unborn. 

Mr. Speaker, agriculture, through the medium of the 
Grange and the Farm Bureau Federation, has served notice 
upon this House and upon this Nation that this business 
of giving the farmers added competition must cease. Agri- 
culture is tired of that ancient and hoary and bearded 
fiction which says that irrigation simply increases crop 
production 1 percent. This absurd fiction has been blasted 
repeatedly, and, Mr. Speaker, I shall ask permission to 
extend in my remarks tables which show an increase in 
agricultural production in different fields due to irrigation 
running from 3 percent in cereals, which include wheat, up 
to 30 percent. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CULKIN. For a brief question. 

Mr. COLDEN. Is the gentleman from New York repudiat- 
ing the reclamation and irrigation policy of President Hoover, 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States Senator Hiram 
Johnson, and our former colleague, Mr. Phil Swing, as well 
as other eminent Republicans? 

Mr. CULKIN. I will say to the gentleman that his question 
is more or less adroit and I would expect that type of question 
from the able gentleman from California. I may say to him 
that his question does not bear upon this proposition at all. 
In none of those administrations, I may say, Mr. Speaker, 
were such gigantic propositions involved. I call them em- 
pire-building propositions, in the background of which is an 
intent, if you please, to transfer our population out to these 
new lands when they become irrigated. Not long since I had 
a gentleman from Wyoming in my office and he was arguing 
with me about that absurd fiasco, Casper-Alcova, that has 
been condemned by nearly every agency of the Government, 
and he said to me, “What the hell do you care, CULKIN? We 
are not going to take any farmers from your State into 
Wyoming. We are just going to take them from Iowa, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska, and what do you care about that?” This 
is the proposition in a nutshell. Some portions of the West, 
which, by the way, are now receiving 98 percent of their re- 
lief out of the Federal Treasury, are in an empire-building 
spirit when they seek these vast and absurd appropriations 
which I say threaten not only the existence of popular gov- 
ernment but threaten more particularly the continued ex- 
istence of this House. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. WurtrTe]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this is not the first time that progress and development in 
this country has been opposed on this floor. I am reminded 
of a great speech made here by that eminent and distin- 
guished gentleman, Proctor Knott, when it was proposed to 
build a railroad into Duluth. I wish I had memorized that 
great epic. 

I wonder what would have happened if my friend from 
New York [Mr. Cutxktn] had been on the floor at that time 
and such advice as he is giving us had been followed? Where 
would that great country of Minnesota be today? Where 
would the markets be for products of his State if we had 
never developed that country? 

I remember when I was a boy I got hold of my grand- 
mother’s old geography and it showed the country west of 
the Mississippi River at the great American desert into 
which the adventurous people of that day went to settle and 
build great communities and develop irrigation and show the 
people how to put water on the land to raise crops. 

I have heard the gentleman from New York oppose irri- 
gation projects which water the land and utilize the power 
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that now goes to waste in the West. It is now proposed as 
a policy to utilize that power. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa where he 
expects to market his crops of corn, pork, and lard? Where 
would his markets have been if we had not developed this 
great country in the West? 

The appropriation we are considering is to carry on the 
great plan of development that was started by the party 
of the gentleman from New York. He would stop further 
development and progress and leave the country in the con- 
dition it is now. I am wondering what he would do with the 
12,000,000 now unemployed when we propose to give them 
means of relief by creating irrigated farms where they can 
settle, build homes, and become self-supporting. 

Mr. THURSTON. Let me say to the gentleman that we 
would take care of our own products. If we can get rid of 
the reciprocal agreement with Cuba, we can raise all the 
sugar we need. We can raise all the beet sugar that now 
comes from foreign countries. 

Mr. WHITE. This country falls far short of producing 
the sugar we consume now. 

If industry cannot provide the means for caring for those 
out of employment, a way must be found to put surplus popu- 
lation on the land where they can become self-supporting. 

Is it the contention of the gentleman that we must arrest 
development at this time and that we have no more interest 
in the building of communities and the settlement of the 
country and provide places where people can become self- 
supporting and take a living from the ground just as our 
forefathers have done? 

Mr. THURSTON. Whenever we have sufficient population 
to absorb some of these projects, then the proposals of the 
gentleman might be sound. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman speaks about sufficient pop- 
ulation. What are we going to do with the 12,000,000 excess 
population we have today, for whom we have to appropriate 
billions to take care of? 

Mr. THURSTON. I reiterate that we should protect the 
American market for the American producer. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITE. That is a controversial question and enters 
the realm of politics. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who speak on this conference report today 
may have permission to revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Nevada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming (Mr. GREEvVER]. 

Mr. GREEVER. Mr. Speaker, in the short time that has 
been allotted to me I do not propose to speak a great deal 
about any specific projects except those in my district, and 
also to say something about the general program of recla- 
mation. 

At the outset I want to say that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CuLkrn], who just spoke, and who has spoken 
for a long time against the reclamation program, spoke 
about some man from Wyoming who wanted some of the 
people from his State to come to our State. I want to say 
that I am not trying to get any of his people away from him, 
nor am I trying to get any from Idaho. The gentleman, of 
course, was talking about somebody else. 

The appropriation bill for the Interior Department, as 
amended by the Senate, contains items aggregating approxi- 
mately $58,000,000 for reclamation throughout the Western 
States. The distinguished gentleman from Colorado, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, has pointed out with remarkable 
clarity and conciseness the general benefits to be obtained 
from this program, and I do not wish to deal generally with 
the benefits of reclamation, for they have been gone into 
very carefully here and have been discussed thoroughly and 
are well known, but I should like to discuss a few things with 
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reference to the projects which appear in this bill and more 
especially those within my own State. 

In the first place, I want to reiterate what has been so 
ably pointed out with reference to the fact that money ex- 
pended for reclamation projects is repayable to the United 
States. I further wish to point out the fact that until the 
advent of the Public Works Administration, reclamation had 
not cost the Government of the United States one cent. 

A total of approximately $210,000,000 has been paid into 
the reclamation fund to date from the sale of public lands, 
timber, and oil royalties in the Western States. Of this 
amount, $43,000,000, or more than one-fifth, has been con- 
tributed from the sale of lands and from oil royalties within 
the State of Wyoming. 

The great Casper-Alcova project which is under discus- 
sion here is located within Natrona County, Wyo.; and 
while I do not have the exact figures before me as to the 
total amount contributed from lands in Natrona County, 
yet I think it is safe to say that considerably more than 
one-half of the $43,000,000 has come from oil royalties 
within that county. During the past several years, due to 
oil development in that community, a city of approximately 
25,000 people has grown up in Casper. It is one of the 
finest communities in the West and possesses a citizenship 
of which any State might well be proud. Due to the fact 
that there has been very little oil development in the past 
few years, this community has met financial reverses, with 
the result that a great number of highly skilled workmen 
formerly employed in the oil fields and in industries appur- 
tenant to the oil fields have been thrown out of work. 
Natrona County is entitled to this project. You are giving 
her nothing for which she has not paid in full. 

The wise founders of the reclamation policy were western 
men, who proceeded upon the theory that funds derived 
from the depletion of one natural resource in the great 
West, from whence has come billions of dollars of the Na- 
tion’s wealth in lumber, oil, livestock, gold, silver, and other 
minerals; and they believed it was only fair and a sound 
economic policy that when one or more natural resources 
were being depleted that it was only fair that a portion of 
the money derived from the sale of these resources be placed 
into funds which would replace in some small degree that 
which had been taken away by replacing with that money 
another natural resource. This is the theory upon which 
reclamation is predicated. It is the theory under which it 
has been carried out, and it is the theory upon which laws 
were passed placing 52% percent of the oil royalties which 
were received by the United States Government from public 
lands to the credit of the reclamation fund for development 
of arid lands. 

So I say to you that when you are appropriating moneys 
for this well-balanced policy of reclamation, you are not 
giving money away but, on the contrary, you are merely 
lending money which will be repaid fully to the United 
States by those who are engaged in agricultural pursuits in 
the West. 

The Casper-Alcova project will cost approximately $19,- 
000,000, of which the water users will repay $80 per acre and 
the balance will be used for the construction of power plants 
and dams for such power. Much of this electrical energy 
will be used in the development of resources in which the sur- 
rounding country abounds. The Reclamation Service has 
made a survey of the power needs which can be served from 
the Seminoe Dam, which is a part of the Casper-Alcova proj- 
ect, and it is found there will be a demand for this power 
within the next 10 years which will take up the entire ca- 

pacity of the power plant and which will amply repay the 
cost of the dam and power plant. A detailed study of the 
Sale of the power from the plant was made by H. F. McPhail, 
engineer of the Bureau of Reclamation, dated September 21, 
1933, wherein it was stated that the cost of the power system, 
including the Seminoe power plant, transmission lines, and 
substations, would be repaid with 4-percent interest, similar 
to the Boulder Canyon project set-up. 
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Casper is the center of a very large cattle and sheep indus- 
try, and thousands upon thousands of cattle and sheep are 
raised in the territory adjacent to Casper. The chief diffi- 
culty with the raising of livestock in this country has been 
a lack of forage crops and the lack of lands available for the 
raising of such crops, with the result that it has been neces- 
sary to ship out in the fall of the year large numbers of cat- 
tle and sheep because of the lack of feeding facilities. This 
has resulted very often in an upset in the livestock market 
and has resulted in a lack of stabilization because of inability 
to ship the cattle and sheep to the market as the market de- 
manded them. The crops which will be raised upon this 
project will consist largely of forage crops and will be used 
as an adjunct to the livestock industry. They will not create 
@ surplus in any crop whatsoever where agricultural sur- 
pluses have existed in the past. In addition, the city of 
Casper affords a large market for dairy and other domestic 
products which up to the present time has not been fully 
developed, due to lack of proper irrigated lands in the vicinity. 

In Western States, as in Eastern States, the question of 
rural resettlement has become acute. There are great num- 
bers of good farmers who have become discouraged through 
drought and through the ownership of submarginal lands 
who are not able to produce a proper living upon so-called 
dry lands. A goodly number of these people have already 
moved to irrigation projects and have availed themselves of 
the opportunity to develop lands which will not only pro- 
duce a good living but which will repay their cost to the 
United States Government. It is a significant fact that in 
the last 4 or 5 years, immediately upon the building of 
laterals which will carry the water to newly irrigated lands, 
these lands have been applied for and have been taken up by 
people under the provisions of the Reclamation Act as soon 
as they were available, and there is no question but what 
the same thing will happen upon every foot of the land pro- 
posed to be irrigated under the terms of this bill. 

The Hart Mountain project, for which an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 is provided in this bill, is a part of the Shoshone 
project and was authorized in 1909. Work has already 
started upon the project and is proceeding satisfactorily. It 
has provided work for a great number of people. The stor- 
age capacity was completed in 1910 and is available. The 
moneys being appropriated for the Hart Mountain project 
are being used for the purpose of constructing canals, 
ditches, and laterals. I personally know of many first-class 
farmers who are anxious to secure lands under this project. 
This will result in a most constructive and economic solu- 
tion of the very bad plight in which some of these farmers 
now find themselves, due to drought, ownership of sub- 
marginal lands, and so forth. 

There is included in this bill also $900,000 appropriation 
for the Riverton project, which is to be used for the con- 
struction of what is known as the Bull Lake Fservoir, to 
provide an additional water supply to the lands under that 
project. This project has been settled as fast as new units 
become available, and it is remarkable the progress in build- 
ing that has taken place upon this project within the last 
few years. 

Whenever a reclamation project is opened it immediately be- 
gins to create new wealth. I made an investigation just re- 
cently to determine the shipments of goods from the manu- 
facting regions into one of our projects at Powell, Wyo.; 
and in spite of the fact that most of the shipping into that 
territory is done by truck from Billings, Mont., and Denver, 
Colo., I observe that this town had received 27 carloads of 
automobiles and trucks from Michigan and Wisconsin, 4 
carloads of corn from Nebraska, 11 carloads of machinery 
from the East, 82 carloads of gasoline, 5 carloads of phos- 
phates, 25 carloads of coal, 38 carloads of lumber, 3 carloads 
of salt, 8 carloads of cement, and 73 carloads of miscellane- 
ous shipments, making a total of 276 carloads. I assume 
that only one-third of the goods shipped into that commu- 
nity are shipped by rail. I would assume that two-thirds 
are shipped by truck from Billings, Mont., and Denver, 
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Colo., which, if true, would make the total shipments in 
the neighborhood of 800 carloads, which, at the rate of 
$2,000 per car, would amount to more than one and one-half 
millions of dollars, all of which is paid for out of newly 
created wealth. In addition to this, this community has a 
most favorable reputation for the payment of its taxes and 
other obligations. There have been created hundreds of fine 
farm homes, with good schools, churches, and other com- 
munity activities. This is typical of the entire reclamation 
area throughout the West. Farmers have settled upon these 
projects from every State in the Union, and most of them 
have been successful. I should be very much interested in 
knowing the exact figures, were such available, as to the 
amount of newly created wealth by reason of the policy of 
reclamation, but I should imagine that, in terms of produce 
and transportation, it has amounted to a good many billions 
of dollars and, in addition, has resulted in a constructive 
resettlement program. 

To properly cover all of the phases which should be cov- 
ered in any talk concerning the reclamation program would 
require much more time than we have available here today, 
but I want to impress upon the Members of the House these 
very important facts: 

First. That the reclamation program has been entirely 
carried out, up to within recent times, without the loan of 
1 cent from the Federal Government. 

Second. That of all moneys becoming due from reclama- 
tion projects, more than 984% percent have been repaid. 

Third. That the moneys used for the construction of 
reclamation projects, up until the Public Works Administra- 
tion, were all from the sale of lands and from oil royalties. 

Fourth. That the crops raised are noncompetitive in char- 
acter and are used very largely as an adjunct to other agri- 
cultural activities. 

Fifth. That the communities and settlers upon reclamation 
projects have provided a vast market for the farm ma- 
chinery, parts of farm machinery, automobiles and trucks, 
steel, lumber, coal, furniture, radios, hardware, electrical 
appliances, and every conceivable kind of goods manufac- 
tured within the boundaries of the United States. 

Sixth. The reclamation program has provided a compre- 
hensive and well-balanced program of rural resettlement. 

I trust that the conference report, with the amendment, 
will be agreed to. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Knute Hm]. 

Mr. KNUTE HILL. Mr. Speaker, a long time ago Horace 
Greeley said, “Go west, young man; go west.” But the last 
great frontier for homesteading has gone forever. There are 
only three ways in which we can build for homes now. 
That is by irrigation as we do in the West and in the South, 
by drainage as they do in the South, and by soil conserva- 
tion. We are building for homes in the West. We are build- 
ing for the future. We are going to take care of the millions 
of the Middle West and the East, as much as you dislike to 
let them go, who in time will have to look for homes. 

You speak of the fact that we are taking land out of 
cultivation. Yes, we are, but what is it? It is marginal 
land and submarginal land, and we are planning to invite 
these people out to the great Northwest, where they can find 
homes in districts where they can make a fine living on land 
that is irrigated. 

This policy was started years ago. It was opposed then as 
it is opposed now. 

I have here some extracts from such men as General 
Goethals, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Work, ex-Secretary of the In- 
terior, and Mr. Wilbur, also ex-Secretary of the Interior. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that these may be 
incorporated in my remarks, to show how those men stood 
on this question of western irrigation and to prove that this 
is not a partisan question. The present administration is 
promoting policies of preceding administrations. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WHAT PROMINENT ENGINEERS, ECONOMISTS, AND STATESMEN HAVE SAID 
ABOUT THE COLUMBIA BASIN PROJECT 


“It (the Big Bend or Columbia Basin project) is believed to be 
feasible. The Columbia River on the north and west and the Snake 
River on the south flow through deep and rocky gorges too low to be 
feasible for irrigation purposes except by pumping.” (Report of 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation in 1903.) 

“The soils of the (Columbia Basin) area are especially high in the 
mineral elements to which fertility is often ascribed. The area 
possesses one of the best agricultural climates on the continent.” 
(Reports, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1911 and 1923.) 

“It is feasible from an engineering standpoint to build a dam 
here (at Grand Coulee) even 350 feet high above low-water level 
and to pump water 300 feet in height into the Grand Coulee for 
the rehabilitation of the drought-stricken Columbia Basin farm 
lands. The power developed would be a great asset in making the 
project feasible. This project merits the fullest investigation, and 
certainly core drilling should be done to determine the depth to 
bedrock.” (Statement of A. P. Davis, Director, U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation, made at Grand Coulee dam site in 1920.) 

“The Columbia Basin project possesses the following favorable 
features: An abundance of water, no adverse engineering diffi- 
culties, a splendid climate, and long growing season, and easily 
irrigated land, much of which has been tilled. The productivity of 
this land has been amply proven by results obtained from irrigation 
on small tracts within the area.” (Report of State Columbia Basin 
Survey Commission in 1920.) 

“The Columbia Basin project is as much a national one as were 
the Panama Canal and the Alaskan Railways and will, if com- 
pleted, add much more to the national wealth than either of the 
others mentioned. In our judgment the project is feasible, not 
alone from the standpoint of construction but from that of eco- 
nomics as well.” (Report of Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals, builder 
of the Panama Canal, made in 1922.) 

“The Columbia Basin project should be considered as one of the 
great future assets of the State and Nation.” (Report of Special 
Columbia Basin Commission, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, in 1925.) 

“Just as sure as time passes the Columbia Basin project will be 
built. The Columbia Basin project is a natural asset of national 
appeal. It is an inland empire of land, water, potential power, and 
sunshine in the Northwest awaiting development.” (Statement of 
Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, after inspecting the 
project in July 1925.) 

“The initiation and construction of the Columbia Basin irriga- 
tion project is inevitable. It should be undertaken at the earliest 
possible date. I have familiarized myself with the engineering 
problems involved, and the time to begin this great undertaking is 
now.” (Statement of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, when 
he visited the project in August 1926.) 

“Much of even this expenditure would be directly recovered from 
the land and from the leases of byproduct power. At this moment 
we could not make economic use of the whole of this power or of 
all of this land or all these inland waterways, but we will need the 
whole of it within half a generation. And at this moment we have 
an urgent need for beginning certain major projects which will in 
themselves require years for completion.” (From address by Sec- 
retary Hoover in Seattle on Aug. 21, 1926.) 

“I am decidedly in favor of the Columbia Basin project. It is not 
only important to the food supply of the Nation in the early future 
but it is timely to meet the existing economic situation.” (State- 
ment by Secretary Hoover in Washington, D. C., on Mar. 30, 1927.) 

“Reclamation of arid lands is not a local question but a na- 
tional one. Yesterday I stood on a mountain and I could see a 
sea of arid land that would be fertile if it had water on it. I 
saw, too, laid off like squares on a checkerboard, areas that had 
been abandoned by the men farming them. It seems to me that 
Congress can well afford credit that would enable that land to be 
flooded with water.” (Statement by Nicholas Longworth, former 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, upon his inspection of 
the Columbia Basin project in 1927.) 

“The Columbia Basin project is not far distant.” (Statement by 
President Calvin Coolidge before the Union League Club of Phila- 
delphia on Nov. 17, 1927.) 

“The (Columbia Basin) project fits ideally into President 
Hoover’s plan. What a pity it could not have been ready the first 
of this year to give work to some 50,000 people. When it is 
started in a big way and the necessary financing is arranged, there 
will be a tremendous employment of labor. The Columbia Basin 
project will pay large and increasing dividends.” (Statement by 
B. C. Forbes, publisher of Forbes Magazine, when he personally 
inspected the Columbia Basin project on July 19, 1930.) 

“As we are spending hundreds of millions to deal with the Mis- 
sissippi and its branches, so we celebrate here this new control of 
the Colorado. In turn will come our other river systems, par- 
ticularly the Columbia. For industry, agriculture, trade, and com- 
merce, our river systems must be mastered for the future safety 
of our increasing population.” (Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of 
Interior, at Boulder Dam celebration in 1930.) 
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“Examination of the reports of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
of the Chief of Engineers of the War Department leads without 
difficulty to the conclusion not only that the construction of the 
Columbia Basin project is highly desirable but it is both physi- 
cally and financially feasible under the plan contemplated by the 
proposed legislation for the development of power and for the 
utilization of power profits—after repaying the cost of power de- 
velopment—in amortizing, together with water users’ repayments, 
the cost of the irrigation developments in such units and at such 
times as economic conditions may justify.” (Statement of Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of Interior, in a letter to Robert S. Hail, 
chairman, Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, House of 
Representatives, on May 20, 1932.) 

“Proper development of the Columbia River would doubtless 
create a great asset for that section of the Nation where it is 
located and, of course, in so doing, it would be a national asset 
as well as a local asset.” (Statement by Patrick J. Hurley, Secre- 
tary of War in 1932.) 

“Whereas the present plans of the Coulee Dam are for a low 
dam only and the cost of to a high dam later will be 
$30,000,000 more than if the high dam were built now; and 

“Whereas we believe that building the low dam will make it 
very difficult if not impossible to build the high dam; and 

“Whereas we believe the full resources of the Columbia River 
should be utilized and not be throttled by building a dam that 
will be inadequate later: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Washington State Grange is on record as 
being in favor of building the high dam now rather than attempt- 
ing to raise a low dam later.” (Resolution passed by the Wash- 
ington State Grange at its annual convention at Everett, Wash., in 
June 1935.) 


Mr. KNUTE HILL. Mr. Speaker, there have been mistakes 
made by the Federal Government in this development, but 
we are doing all we can to take out marginal lands in the 
West as well as in the Middle West. That is being corrected. 
Certainly there was speculation. There were all kinds of 
promotion schemes. The Federal Government is doing away 
with that. For example, in the Kittitas proposition at Ellens- 
burg they are taking out speculation. They arranged it so 
that land could be sold only at a certain reasonable price. 
There is also the matter of water waste that has been going 
on for years, and that is being taken care of. They are using 
their water to better advantage. They learn by experience. 

May I call attention, especially the attention of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, to the fact that the 
President’s Budget provided for these projects named in 
amendment no. 53. The President is for this. Why? Only 
for one reason, because he has been out there and has seen 
with his own eyes what can be done with water. I wish some 
of these friends of ours who are opposing us today would come 
out and breathe our exhilarating air, would fish in our 
sparkling streams, would look at our majestic mountains; 
but, above all, if they would come there and see the desert 
sagebrush land, 1 year after it has water on it, blossom like 
the rose and be changed into beautiful and comfortable 
homes. 

Although this Senate amendment deals with many west- 
ern projects I desire to speak on the particular project known 
as the Roza unit of the Yakima project. This is the last 
unit of a quarter of a century program. The other units 
have been completed, more than 90 percent of the funds have 
been repaid to the Federal Government, and these lands 
have yielded products worth hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. What was once a barren waste is now a fruitful valley, 
the home of an intelligent, prosperous, industrious people. 
Of course we have suffered from the depression. But, may 
I ask, what section of our country has not suffered. How- 
ever, the chambers of commerce representing our cities, the 
granges and farm bureaus representing our farmers, and 
labor organizations representing our laborers have all whole- 
heartedly endorsed the High Coulee Dam and the Roza. 
And why should they not? They are residents of the Yakima 
Valley and have seen its population increase from 13,462 in 
1900 to 77,402 in 1930; its tax valuation increase from $25,- 
004,000 in 1900 to $233,041,000 in 1930; and the value of its 
products during this period approximate a half a billion 
dollars on a loan from the Government of about $33,000,000, 
most of which has been repaid. 

The Federal Government finished the Cle Elum Resefvoir 
at a cost of $2,813,000 to impound waters for the Roza. 
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Last year the sum of $4,000,000 was allocated to construct 
tunnels, and dam work has begun and contracts have been 
let for this purpose; however, only up to the amount of 
$2,500,000. For this reason the President in March withdrew 
$1,500,000 of the original sum to take care of flooded dis- 
tricts of the East and other imminent necessities. Now we 
are simply requesting that a $2,500,000 allocation be made 
SO we can proceed with the completion of this unit as a com- 
ponent part of the Yakima project. It will furnish labor for 
the present unemployed, it will provide homes to the thou- 
sands of seasonal workers who are needed in the fields and 
packing houses of the dozen cities of the prosperous irrigated 
sections adjoining the Roza unit on the south. 

It has been stated here that we have an overproduction. 
Is there too much food with millions of people in want of 
the bare necessities? Is there too much cotton and wool 
with other millions without the necessary clothing for com- 
fort and decency? Let us resolutely set our faces toward the 
dawn of a new day when the problem of just distribution 
shall be solved, providing labor and homes for all. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Knute Hitt] has expired. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
conference report. If I did not do so, I would not be true 
to myself or to the splendid and intelligent constituency 
which I have the honor of representing in this Congress. 
This report seeks to authorize seven gigantic irrigation proj- 
ects in seven different States with an ultimate cost to the 
taxpayers of this country of approximately $1,500,000,000. 
If the appropriation sought here is approved and the projects 
completed, the New Deal will have added around 5,000,000 
acres of new irrigated land, in the arid States of the West, 
to the already overabundant supply of tillable farm lands 
now available for productive cultivation. 

I do not blame the gentlemen from the seven Western 
States for sponsoring this appropriation; but when I realize 
that the 5,000,000 acres of irrigated land which they seek 
to create will produce the equivalent in farm products of 
15,000,000 acres of good nonirrigated land, I must insist that 
the appropriation be defeated so as not to further dislocate 
existing agriculture, and for the general welfare of the 
entire country. 

These irrigation projects have not been authorized by 
Congress. The sponsors of the appropriation state that 
the President has spent large sums out of relief funds on 
all of these projects and that he has given his approval 
and now asks Congress to provide these large appropria- 
tions so that the work may be completed and the new land 
opened to cultivation. It should not. be done. I am op- 
posed to any irrigation and reclamation work at this time. 
The people I represent are opposed to it. When the popu- 
lation of the country has increased to such an extent that 
it becomes necessary to have more farm lands in order to 
take care of our needs, then Congress can consider the 
problem in a regular and orderly manner and make neces- 
sary authorizations and appropriations. 

Why in the name of common sense does the President 
and his Democratic leaders put their stamp of approval on 
the creation of millions of acres of new irrigated land in this 
country? The President and his advisers—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry Wallace, Dr. Rexford Tugwell, and Mordecai 
Ezekiel—have claimed for the last 3 years that our farmers 
are producing too much in the agricultural field and that 
because of large surpluses of farm products the farmers of 
the United States were induced by them to take 40,000,900 
acres of good tillable land out of usual production in order 
to produce less. Under the same theory of surpluses, our 
farmers were also induced to prematurely dispose of 6,410,- 
866 pigs and hogs, of which number 5,105,067 were con- 
verted into grease and fertilizer. They still claim that we 
produce surpluses; but now they come and ask Congress to 
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vote appropriations of more than $1,000,000,000 so as to 
create millions of acres of highly productive land, I sup- 
pose, to produce more surpluses. It just does not make 


sense to me. 
DISLOCATION OF AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture is a delicate machine. It is easily dislocated 
or thrown out of balance. Over long periods of time agri- 
cultural diversity in specialized crops became an established 
fact in this country. Ten States in the South specialized in 
the production of cotton and tobacco. The people in these 
sections purchased their dairy, pork, meat, and grain sup- 
plies from the farmers in the upper Mississippi Valley; and 
our people in the North, not being able to raise cotton or 
tobacco, bought their supplies of these commodities from 
the farmers of the South. It was a fair exchange, and both 
groups benefited by it. 

The farmers of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa, and 
other States became specialists in the dairy, corn, hog, cattle, 
and poultry branches of agriculture. The efficiency in the 
production of these products became so great that the 
farmers in these diversified areas could without difficulty 
supply the needs of the entire country. Often surpluses of 
dairy products would appear to glut the market. While the 
dairy production would many times appear to approach the 
surplus line, I do not believe that we have ever had a real 
overproduction. Rather, the surpluses of butter and other 
dairy products were caused by the use of substitutes which 
were manufactured from imported vegetable oils and fats 
into oleomargarine and cooking compounds. During the 
last 3 years, and particularly in 1935, the domestic dairy 
structure has been further jeopardized by the enormous im- 
ports of butter and other dairy products. 

Now let us see what is taking place under the new pro- 
gram. For 50 years or more the Middle West has supplied 
the South with the diversified products of the North. Owing 
to climatic conditions our section cannot raise the products 
of the South, but the farmers of the South can easily grow 
the farm products of the Middle West. Twenty millions of 
acres of cotton and tobacco land have been taken out of cul- 
tivation in the cotton and tobacco States. The administra- 
tion did not want this land to remain idle, so the leaders 
in the Federal Government encouraged and helped finance, 
out of public funds, the growing of corn, alfalfa, clover, 
and other feeds for hogs, dairy cattle, and livestock on the 
land that had heretofore been used in the production of 
cotton and tobacco. And what are the results? During the 
last 3 years dairying, livestock, and hog production in the 
South has increased by leaps and bounds. Creameries have 
been and are being built in all sections, and it will not be 
long before dairy production will be on a large commercial 
scale in direct competition with the old-established dairy 
sections of the Middle West. Packing plants are also being 
constructed in the strategic points of the South to handle 
commercially the increasing supply of cattle and hogs for 
slaughter. 

We could not object if this change in production came 
about in a normal and gradual manner; but when the Fed- 
eral Government steps in and with the taxpayers’ money 
finances a large group of farmers to go into direct competi- 
tion with farmers in other sections, we surely have a right to 
protest and make every possible attempt to prevent complete 
dislocation of American agriculture. 

It is not my purpose to criticize the policies and expendi- 
tures for agriculture during a time of emergency. The 
A. A. A. no doubt served a useful purpose. Objections were 
raised against centralized control and regimentation. I 
know that the millions of checks sent to the farmers helped 
increase the income of those who received them. In my 
opinion, the farmers of the country must have their income 
and purchasing power restored before we can have complete 
recovery for all branches of our complicated economic 
structure. 

Let me return to the subject under discussion in the House. 
I have just stated that agriculture in this country is being 
dislocated. A little thought on the subject will convince 
anyone of that fact and that something must be construc- 
tively done before the whole country gets out of kilter. 
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IMPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 

Another reason why I am opposed to the President’s irri- 
gation and reclamation demands is the uncontroverted fact 
that during the last 3 years, when the majority of our farm- 
ers were trying to comply with the New Deal philosophy of 
scarcity by taking nearly 40,000,000 acres of productive 
farm land out of usual cultivation, the present administra- 
tion permitted to be imported into this country an exces- 
sive quantity of cheaply produced foreign farm products of 
the same kind as our own farmers took out of cultivation. 
In other words, when our farmers produced less cattle, corn, 
hogs, wheat, rye, barley, butter, and other farm crops in 
order to cut down the surplus, the administration literally 
invited foreign farmers to increase their cheap foreign pro- 
duction of the same products and to ship them to the United 
States and sell them in the American market in direct com- 
petition with domestic production. 

The effect of the policy of giving our American market to 
foreign farmers is threefold. First: The domestic market 
is being flooded with cheaply produced foreign farm com- 
modities which have taken a part of the home market from 
our own farmers. However, the greatest damage done to 
the American farmer is the effect that these large imports 
have had upon depressing and reducing the home-market 
price level on domestically produced farm commodities. 

The tables of imports, which I will insert in the Recorp, 
show that the competitive farm imports for 1935 exceeded a 
declared foreign value of more than $750,000,000. All of 
these farm imports were or could have been produced in this 
country by American farmers and laborers in sufficient quan- 
tity to more than take care of domestic requirements. This 
huge sum was a direct loss to agriculture in the United States. 
The next loss was the price-depressing factor of such a large 
quantity of imports. Reliable authorities estimate that be- 
cause of the large competitive imports for 1935, the farmers 
in this country were compelled to take mcre than $2,000,000,- 
000 less by way of lower prices for their products sold in our 
own home market. 

Second. The President and his advisers, who are now advo- 
cating increases in agricultural and manufactured imports 
into this country, state with great acclaim that the quantity 
of imports is only a fractional part of cur domestic production, 
and that no damage is being done. Well, let us examine the 
record. Remember that our farmers took about 40,000,000 
acres of good farm land out of cultivation so as to produce 
less. Then look at the farm imports for 1935, and you will 
find that the consumers in the United States provided a 
market for foreign farm products cheaply raised on from 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 acres of foreign farmland. This pro- 
duction belonged to our American farms, and any other theory 
spells for destruction of the entire country. 

If our farmers are to cut their acreage and production 
because they are producing too much, then it must be ele- 
mentary and sound reasoning that they should be entitled 
to the home market without foreign competition for that 
which they raise for sale at home. I favor the expansion of 
our foreign trade, but I do not believe in the idea advocated 
by the new dealers that it should all be done at the expense 
of our American farmers. 

Third. At the beginning of 1936, the American Federation 
of Labor estimated that there were more than 12,500,000 
unemployed in this country. This is the largest number 
of unemployed we have had in the United States. With the 
Federal spending of more than $24,000,000,000 during the 
last 3 years, it would appear that by now there should have 
been a material decrease in the number of unemployed. 
But this is not the case. 

One of the main reasons for the increase in the unem- 
ployment and relief rolls is the fact that jobs and work, 
which rightfully belong to American labor, were given to 
the cheap labor of other countries. A break-down of agri- 
cultural imports for 1935 into persons employed will disclose 
that- from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 persons could have been 
employed in the United States in the production and proces- 
sing of the imported commodities if the same had been 
produced here. Because of these imports the jobs to pro- 
duce them, including pay checks, went to foreign labor 
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instead of, our own citizens, and the consumers in this coun- 
try paid the bill. About 50 percent of these unemployed 
live in the cotton States. The balance are scattered 
throughout the country in grain, corn, hog, and dairy sec- 
tions. These unemployed farm hands were driven to join 
the relief rolls, which now have a grand total of more than 
20,000,000 persons, with no end in sight. 

Prominent labor leaders have stated that if it were not 
for the imports of cheaply produced competitive manufac- 
tured products now coming into this country, there could be 
gainfully employed in private industry nearly 3,000,000 per- 
sons who are now out of work and on relief. This makes 
a total of nearly 6,000,000 Americans who would have work 
if the New Deal would save the home market for American 
farmers and laboring men. 

RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS 

We have all heard a great deal about the trade agree- 
ments which have been negotiated by the President and his 
Secretary of State with foreign countries and particularly 
with Canada. The tariff duties in these agreements were 
lowered up to 50 percent of existing rates, and a large per- 
centage of the reductions were made effective on competi- 
tive agricultural commodities despite President Roosevelt’s 
promises at Baltimore on October 26, 1932, when he said: 

I know of no excessive high duty on farm products. I do not 
intend that such duties shall be lowered. To do so would be in- 
consistent with my entire program. 

The President did not keep his sacred pledge to the 
farmers. On January 1 of this year he put into effect the 
crowning achievement of his administration in the form of 
a trade agreement with Canada. Dairy, livestock, and poul- 
try farmers were required to bear the major sacrifices of 
this trade. Protests were lodged by farm organizations 
and farm leaders against any reduction of agricultural 
duties, but these were brushed aside in the merry scramble 
to give away the domestic market to foreign farmers. We 
love our Canadian neighbors and wish them well, but we 
believe that in a time of emergency it is the duty of the 
President of the United States to first take care of his 
own citizens, according to promises, before showing prefer- 
ence to people of other countries. 

It has been impossible to secure figures on farm imports 
from Canada since the treaty went into effect from any 
United States department, but in order to show the in- 
creased trend of agricultural commodities from that country, 
I quote from a recent news dispatch from Ottawa, Canada, 
wherein W. D. Euler, Canadian Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, said: 


Pronounced gains in exports to the United States of leading com- 
modities affected by the Canadian trade agreement were recorded 
during the first 4 months of 1936. Agricultural products and lum- 
ber were the heaviest gainers. The export value of swine increased 
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from $3,000 to $390,000, while the number of cattle increased from 
39,000 to 75,000 and the value from $2,262,000 to $3,605,000. Cheese 
exports increased from $21,000 to $407,000. 

There you have the story, and the same thing is taking 
place with every other country in the world, for the cut in 
duties to one country is equally available to all other coun- 
tries, except Germany. These agreements should be canceled. 

What will the future bring? The present program is 
filled with confusion and contradiction. It can be summed 
up in a line or two. Surpluses; destruction; cut production; 
change production; irrigation; reclamation; importation; 
reciprocal-trade agreements; more importation; dislocation 
of existing agriculture; no permanent program. What is it, 
and where do we go from here? 

A PERMANENT AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Emergency measures were, no doubt, necessary during the 
crisis, but now the time has come to formulate and make 
effective a sound and permanent program in order to avert 
another emergency. The adoption of such a permanent 
program is not a political or partisan matter. It should 
have the attention of the best minds of the country. Per- 
sonally, I feel that the problem can be solved by holding 
fast to American ideals and doing the job in the American 
way. 

I would first. protect the home market for agriculture and 
labor. Second, I would cancel the reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments and then build up our foreign trade by the establish- 
ment of a two-price system so that our farmers could enjoy 
a higher domestic price for virtually 90 percent of their pro- 
duction which is sold in the home market, and sell the sur- 
pluses in the foreign market at a competitive world price. 
This suggestion is nothing new, as it was originally proposed 
in the McNary-Haugen farm bill, and generally understood 
and favored by the farmers of the country. The losses in- 
curred on the sale of the surpluses could well be borne by an 
equalization fee generally collected or an export bounty paid 
out of the Treasury. If we are to continue a program of 
curtailed production, then it should be fundamental that the 
home market must be protected for home production. Third, 
the adoption of soil-conservation and soil-erosion programs 
of equal benefit to all branches of agriculture will be for the 
general welfare of the entire country. Fourth, irrigation 
and reclamation projects should be discontinued. Fifth, the 
lowest possible rate of interest should be available to farmers 
and home owners. Sixth, reduce Government costs so as to 
lower tax burden. 

I would begin with the above suggestions as a part of a 
sound and permanent program for American agriculture. 
Possibly the simplicity of these suggestions make them ap- 
pear difficult, but my own conviction is that if we can put 
them into effect we will be on the way to a real recovery for 
agriculture as well as prosperity for the entire country. 


TABLE 1.—Imports from foreign countries of farm products and merchandise for consumption in the United States for 193%, 1933, 1984, 1935, and first $ months of 1936 
{Import figures from U. 8. Department of Commerce] , 





Groups of imports 





See IS 00 RENTON: « cobieneewteaccnenerinsnenoquactepeequenennnnes $1, 


Group 00. Animals and animal products, edible !__.....-.....-...-----.------- 
Group 0. Animals and animal products, inedible #_...............-----------.- 
Group 1. Vegetable food products and beverages #_._.__...--....--.-.--.---.-- 
Group 2. Vegetable products, inedible, except fibers and wood 4___..........-- 
Group 3. Textile fibers and manufactures §__...............-----.----.------.- 
Group 4. Wood and paper ¢.-..-.-..-.....-.---------------------------------- 
I enmnasinnnnmbeanm 
Group 6. Metals and manufactures, except machinery and vehicles *__........ 
Cee 7. Seem Ge VORIIN On So .  ivc cid cn dcncusbenscccececess 
Group 8. Chemicals and related products 10. __.........-...--..-..------------ 
ie Ne eee ndcbtendsntchnedsantntdinbeteneninnd 


ap, 








January, Feb- 
1932 1933 1934 1925 ruary, March 
1936 

322, 774, 000 | $1, 433, 013, 000 $1, 636, 003, 000 2, 038, 637, 930 570, 264, 451 
45, 028, 000 43, 889, 000 48, 965, 000 7A, 708, 519 20, 833, 327 
80, 112, 000 118, 427, 000 109, 610, 000 151, 127, 431 48, 497, 116 
361, 863, 000 362, 797, 000 468, 897, 000 566, 440, 855 158, 793, 041 
125, 542, 000 162, 763, 000 222, 058, 000 282, 121, 473 77, 940, 752 
244, 038, 000 264, 155, 000 240, 224, 000 306, 701, 119 97, 341, 692 
168, 115, 000 170, 016, 000 181, 454, 000 208, 343, 001 50, 205, 679 
96, 138, 000 65, 643, 000 86, 519, 000 103, 824, 869 25, OFA, 978 
74, 156, 000 116, 608, 000 129, 859, 000 177, 062, 196 48, 844, 858 
8, 493, 000 8, 551, 000 11, 799, 000 14, 524, 008 4, 140, 984 
47, 852, 000 59, 287, 000 65, 117, 000 68, 715, 572 21, 350, 046 
71, 435, 000 60, 878,0°0 71, 500, 000 85, 068, 887 17, 751, 978 





1 Group 00 consists mainly of cattle, meat, hogs, pork, animal oils and fats, dairy products, poultry, eggs, and fish. 
1 Group 0 consists of hides, leather, footwear, furs, anima! oils, and greases, and horses, mules, and other animals. 
4 Group | consists of all grains, feeds, vegetables, fruits, nuts, coffee, tea, spices, sugar, and beverages. 


‘Group 2 consists of rubber, gums, drugs, oilseed 


s, coconut oil, seeds, tobacco, nursery stock, and miscellaneous vegetable products. 


§ Group 3 consists of cotton goods, jute, manufactured cotton and linen goods, wool, carpets, silk, and other manufactured merchandise. 
* Group 4 consists of logs, lumber, manufactured millwork, paper, newsprint, and cork. 
? Group 5 consists of coal, petroleum, cement, glass, pottery, asbestos, and precious stones. 


* Group 6 consists of iron ore, steel, other metals, 


manufactured and crude cutlery, nickel, precious metals and tin. 


* Group 7 consists of electrical and industrial machinery and apparatus, farm machinery, and other manufactured articles. 
1 Group 8 consists of coal tar, medicinal preparations, industrial chemicals, soap, cosmetics, fertilizers and paints. 
11 Group 9 consists of photographic goods, musical instruments, toys, sporting goods, firearms, books, clocks, artwear, matches, tooth brushes, pencils, pipes, combs, 


buttons, and beads—all manufactured products. 
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TABLE 2. 





















Imports of specific farm commodities 


January, 

February, 

March 
1936 


1935 


Quantity 






See notes 


below Quantity 


Cattle 





98, 000 





$8, 497, 117 () 


Beef, fresh and canned aca pounds 24, 558, 000 42, 475, 000 47, 968, 000 86, 882, 032 6, 425, 903 (@) 24, 492, 595 
east Perk, een, bean; Seetiere ss a cs. acc es 5. 802, 000 2, 923, 000 1, 654, 000 13, 908, 176 2, 473, 140 10, 219, 389 
Butter hig nieee tose ionaieiaaat aa ee ae kere do__. 1, 014, 009 899, 000 1, 253, 000 22, 674, 642 3, 576, 942 4) 3, 627, 855 
UIA. = cdeedi nn cbintsilinsasiaaabisniesnenetee sao eee bushels 344, 000 160, 000 2, 959, 000 43, 242, 296 20, 291, 889 (4) 3, 637, 682 
NT = soreness atin I ian Ot tee Sa ae 23, 657 6, 580, 000 4, 839, 678 3, 747, 509 (8) 116, 443 
Se -------pounds__]_........_..___] 109, 183,000 | 193,728,000 | 320, 622, 537 9, 043, 234 (6) 48, 896, 900 
Oats ..---bushels_ 59, 000 132, 000 5, 580, 000 10, 106, 993 2, 939, 349 (7) 10, 705 
Re ey ae .--bushels..| 10,026, 000 10, 317, 619 18, 543, 000 38, 870, 398 30, 400, 000 (3) 10, 270, 878 
a ee Rel staal 8, 006, 000 7, 622, 000 9, 642, 523 4, 755, 012 (*) 19, 567 
Fodder and feed value $2, 270, 000 $4, 192, 000 BE RN Visi oot etcien 12, 923, 153 (19) $1, 477, 715 
Tallow .-- pounds... 2, 000 239, 000 42,813,000 | 245, 850, 922 13, 104, 280 (41) 24, 029, 895 
Cottonseed oil__._- eo iin ones nan ctv 9, 157,000 | 166, 687, 367 8, 880, 256 ) 43, 830, 299 
PENNIES. ak udcos ..- bushels. 5, 154, 000 13, 578, 000 15, 028, 000 17, 559, 000 15, 623, 121 (13) 3, 795, 794 
a tlt A i ian nla el i all value_- $813, 000 $590, 000 SD Ting hte eee: oF 1, 679, 093 ) $433, 854 
Molasses_....... seieeniaiaadiidmntatetela nahamatnnatastiaeaieaemiadmmemiaidimaaniael gallons._| 186,781,000 169, 936, 000 220, 461, 000 247, 805, 335 12, 456, 809 (4) 28, 424, 718 


pounds each. If this beef had 





1 If the 364,623 head of imported cattle from Canada and Mexico had been raised in this country, they would have consumed feed from approximately 729,246 acres of corn 
hay, and pasture land; 14,584,920 bushels of corn, 364,623 tons of hay and other feeds. Loss to American farmer and laborer $8,497,177. 
2 The imports of 86,882,032 pounds of fresh and canned beef from Argentina, Canada, Brazil, New Zealand, and Australia represent 217,211 head of cattle weighing 800 


n produced by American farmers it would have taken 434,442 acres of good farm land to provide the necessary pasture and feed, to wit: 


4,688,440 bushels of corn and 217,211 tons of hay. Loss to American farmer and laborer $6,425,000. 
? The imports of 13,908,000 pounds of pork from Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Italy, Poland, Japan, Canada, and other countries represents 104,521 hogs weighing 


200 pounds each. 
hundreds of idle persons. 
total imports for the entire year of 1935. 


If raised and fed in this country they would have consumed 2,508,504 bushels of corn grown on 62,712 acres of idle corn land and furnished employment to 
Loss to American agriculture more than $2,500,000. Theimports of pork, bacon, ham, and shoulders for the first 3 months of 1936 is not far from the 


¢ The total imports of all dairy products, including cheese, butter, milk, at foreign value amounted to $15,000,570. An additional $2,500,000 can be added for freight, duties, 


and other charges. 
to terms of milk, these imports amounted to. 1,118,000,000 pounds. 
head of milk cows. It woul 


These imports for 1935 came from Bulgaria, Russia, Greece, Italy, Latvia, Poland, Argentina, Japan, Syria, New Zealand, and other countries. 
At 4,000 pounds per year for the average milk cow the American farmer lost the production from 279,000 
d have taken approximately 837,000 acres of corn, hay, and pasture land to produce the necessary feed. 


Reduced 


In addition to pasture, the cows would 


have consumed 11,160,000 bushels of corn, 419,000 tons of hay, and other feeds. Dairyfarmers in this country lost around $20,000,000 on these imports and thousands of farm 


hands were thrown out of work as a sesult of this unwise policy. 


* 1,000,000 acres of good American corn land could have been used to produce the 43,242,291 bushels of imported corn in 1935 thereby providing work for thousands of 
unemployed and more than $20,000,000 in additional returns to the corn farmers in this country. 

* Barley and barley-malt imports equivalent to more than 14,000,000 bushels of bariey coming from Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Poland, and 
Canada, cost American barley farmers and maltsters more than $12,500,000 and the use of 700,000 acres of good domestic farm land. 

7 Oats imports of 10,106,903 bushels prevented the American farmers from using 200,000 acres of domestic land and a loss of $3,000,000. 

* W heat imports of more than 38,870,000 bushels (bond wheat included) cost Amarican farmers and laborers more than $30,000,000 and the use of 3,000,000 acres of wheat 


land. 


* Rye imports of 9,642,000 bushels from Poland and other countries cost the American farmers around $5,000,000 and the use of 640,000 acres of domestic farm land. 
1° Imports of fodder and feeds cost the farmers of this country $12,900,000 and the use of 1,000,000 acres of farm land. 
" Tallow imports which should have been supplied from domestic livestock cost American farmers and laborers $13,000,000. 


48 Cottonseed-oil imports for 1935 amount to 14 percent of our domestic production. 
The cotton farmers in this country would have used 3,400,000 acres of idle cotton land to produce 1,1¢0,000 bales of cotton so as to secure 532,000 tons of cottonseed 
Loss to cotton growers and workers from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 


imports. 
for crushing into 166,687,367 pounds of cottonseed oil. 


1,000,000 persons in the South were thrown out of employment as a result of these 


13 Flax farmers of the Northwest and California lost more than $15,000,000 and the use of 1,750,000 acres of domestic land because of flaxseed importations during 1935. 
1 Farm wives and poultry raisers lost more than $1,600,000 on account of importations of eggs from Japan, China, and Hong Kong. 
1s Molasses importations represent a loss to American corn farmers of more than $12,000,000 and the use of 1,000,000 acres of corn land to produce the necessary 41,000,090 


bushels of corn required in the manufacture of 247,000,009 gallons of molasses. 


Note.—The above farm imports are but a small fraction of agricultural products imported into this country. The table is given to illustrate one reason for depressed 


domestic prices on farm products, and that the American market is being given to foreign farmers. 


These importations can be curtailed or stopped by the President, as he 


now has the authority to increase all duties 50 percent above the present rates in order to save the market in this country for the American farmer and laborer, but instead 
of doing so, he and his Secretary of State are negotiating trade agreements with all foreign countries and reducing duties upon competitive agricultural and manufac:ured 


One of the most striking illustrations of the effect of 
imports upon our domestic price level is found in the trade 
agreement with Canada. This agreement became operative 
on January 1, 1936, and the reductions in duties granted by 
the administration to Canada also granted the same reduc- 
tions to all other countries in the world except Germany. 
During the first 4 months of the present year 178,752 head 
of cattle were imported into this country under a 50-percent 
cut in duty, as compared with 144,000 head for the same 
period in 1935, and 59,000 head for the entire year of 1934. 
About 50 percent of these cattle were shipped in from 
Canada, and the balance from Mexico and other countries. 
This flood of imported cattle caused a glut on the livestock 
markets at South St. Paul and Buffalo, as well as other 
border markets, and forced the domestic price down from $3 
to $5 per hundred pounds. Market figures will show that 
during the last 4 months any livestock farmer in Minnesota 
has taken a loss of from $50 to $65 on a good to choice steer 
weighing around 1,300 pounds. Increase of imports is one 
of the main reasons for lower prices to farmers on livestock 
at a time when prices should either be advancing or holding 
their own. While it is difficult to estimate the losses on the 
price of cattle, expert accountants have calculated that for 
the year 1936 the American livestock farmers will lose from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 on the livestock because of imports 
and lower prices, 


products up to 50 percent of present rates, thereby causing our home market to be flooded with cheaply produced foreign products. 





LABOR RECOGNIZES IMPORTANCE OF PROTECTING HOME MARKET 


Laborers and farmers will be interested in observing the 
position taken by all labor organizations in this country 
with reference to the protection of the home market for 
labor and agriculture. These organizations formed the 
America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Conference, with Mr. 
Matthew Woll as their president. I will quote from a letter 
recently received from Mr. Woll and from the table of com- 
parative costs of a few imports prepared by this organization. 

Mr. Woll said: 


America’s workers cannot secure employment, let alone secure 
higher wages, when products comparable to what they produce, 
produced in foreign countries, are delivered into American mar- 
kets at delivered prices which are less than American costs of pro- 
duction of comparable goods. 

America’s farmers cannot secure higher prices for their prod- 
ucts when products of foreign nations are delivered into American 
markets at prices which are less than our costs of production, 
which prices of foreign products govern the prices our American 
farmers must accept for their products. 


Quoting further from Mr. Woll’s letter: 


Recently the United States Tariff Commission, after 2 years’ study, 
issued their findings pertaining to the pottery industry, and the 
effect imports of Japanese pottery products have on the employment 
opportunities and wages of American pottery workers. 

The Tariff Commission found that some 30 percent of all pottery 
and chinaware yearly purchased in the United States is produced 
in Japan, where the workers receive less than $4 per week for 60 
hours of labor; that, in the production of pottery, at least 50 percent 
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of the wholesale selling price represents what is paid to the workers; 
that American workers receive an average of $18.50 per week of 40 
hours, and such wages left an average of less than 7 percent for the 
owners of the industry over a period of the 5 years studied; that 
American workers, more than 90 percent organized in the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, can hardly hope to secure either increased wages 
or shorter hours as long as the products of Japanese workers control 
and govern the American market; that while the Japanese manu- 
facturers increased the list price of their products some 50 percent 
in 1 year, yet they landed their products in the American markets 
at just below American costs of production of similar goods. 

The plight of the American farmers is well typified by the 
effect which imports of butter far-away New Zealand have in 
American markets. January 1935, 92-score butter at Chicago was 
34.17 cents per pound. Danish butter, in London, the same month 
was 20.26 cents per pound. New Zealand butter, in London, the 
same month was 17.77 cents per pound. These quotations, with 
slight variations, are indicative of the butter situation throughout 
the entire year of 1935. In New York City 92-score butter, De- 
cember 1935, was 34 cents per pound. The declared invoice value 
of foreign butters, the same month, was 18.07 cents per pound. 
When considering these quotations it must not be forgotten that 
freight rates from western Europe, New Zealand, or Japan to the 
New York consuming area, are from one-fifth to one-half the 
costs of transporting comparable American goods by American 
railroads to these same coastal cities. The result is that thousands 
of American railroad workers suffer loss of employment, American 
industrial workers and American farmers surrender, at least in 
part, our consuming markets to the more advantageously situated 
and lower-wage-paying foreign producers. 

A study of comparative costs for 1935 of imported foreign 
products and merchandise with duty and freight paid, as 
compared with domestic costs of the same articles laid down 
in the principal consuming markets in this country, from 
the table prepared by the America’s Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference, discloses the following advantages which have 
been given by the New Deal to foreign farmers and laborers 
on the sale of their products in the American market: An 
advantage of $26 to the Argentine producer on every 100 
bushels of imported corn; an advantage of $8.30 to Polish 
producers on every 100 bushels of imported rye; an advantage 
of $42.80 to Argentina on every 100 bushels of imported flax, 
as well as $3.64 on every 100 pounds of imported tallow; an 
advantage to Czechoslovakia of $148.10 on every 100 pairs 
of imported women’s shoes; an advantage to Japan of $2.03 
on every gross of imported pottery and earthenware; and an 
advantage to Uruguay in 1933 of $1.89 on every 100 pounds 
of canned meat (figures on meat not available for 1935). 

While I have given only a few imports, the disadvantages 
against American farmers and laborers are found in equal 
degree as to all imports. Continuation of these conditions 
eliminates possible employment opportunities for American 
industrial workers and prevents American farmers from se- 
curing fair prices for the products of American farms. These 
disadvantages can be corrected by increasing duties. The 
President now has the power to increase or lower duties 
50 percent of existing rates. Thus far he has elected to 
lower duties in the reciprocal-trade agreements to the detri- 
ment of farmers and laborers in this country. 

EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 


Chester C. Davis, Agricultural Adjustment Administrator, 
after an extended tour of Europe to find an outlet for Amer- 
ican farm products, has just announced: 

It is evident we can’t hope to dispose of our farm surpluses 
abroad. The nations I visited are greatly interested in reciprocal- 
trade agreements. They would like to establish a freer basis of 
trade, a greater liberalization with this and other countries in the 
exchange of commodities. Unless farmers unite in this country 
to solve their common problems through control of production, 
agriculture will do another tail spin. 


If it is true, as Mr. Davis has stated, that we have lost our 
export market for farm products, then it is more evident 
than ever before, that the administration should stop the 
importation of competitive farm preducts and only permit 
the entry of those commodities which cannot be produced in 
this country. Again I state that I am not opposed to the 
proper kind of control in production; but if we are to have it, 
then the farmers of America should enjoy the full benefit of 
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the domestic market without foreign interference. It is not 
strange that foreigners want freer trade. Why? Because 
the American market is the best market in the world for 
agricultural and manufactured products, and nothing would 
please our foreign friends more than to take this market 
away from the American people. Control or no contro) of 
production, we will do a tail spin unless the new deaiers 
change their policy so as to give adequate protection to the 
citizens of the United States. 


INCREASING NATIONAL DEBT, EXPENDITURES, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


It is high time for the American people to take inventory 
of assets and liabilities. Who will pay $34,000,000,000 na- 
tional debt which is estimated will be on our hands by the 
end of the year? Why, the taxpayers, of course; and the 
taxpayers are not one class of the people. They are ail of 
the people—rich and poor alike. More than 60 percent of 
the taxes will be in the form of indirect taxes, which are 
concealed and paid by all consumers in increased costs of 
goods and merchandise purchased. It is estimated that the 
average American family pays an annual indirect tax of $300. 
This tax will increase so long as the administration cont: nues 
to spend $2 for every dollar of income. 

I sincerely believe that public expenditures should be nade 
to take care of those in need and distress during a treat 
national emergency, but I cannot concur in many o! the 
wasteful and political policies practiced by the administration 
in the present crisis. , 

With 20,000,000 on relief and more than 12,060,000 
unemployed, we have a right to question the administra- 
tion’s relief and work policies. Billions are being spé¢nt in 
thousands of work projects in all parts of the country. In 
accordance with Presidential order, these projects onl¥ pro- 
vide work for people on the relief rolls. Millions @f our 
citizens who have used up their savings and have lost their 
homes are being forced to go on relief, believing thal they 
would secure work on some public project, only to find a 
Presidential order which prohibits their employment unless 
on relief prior to November 1 of last year. 

Is such a policy fair to these unfortunate people? I have 
repeatedly requested the President and Mr. Hopkins to 
change this order so that worthy men and women may 
secure work when work is available. Thus far these officials 
have refused to recognize the appeal. Instead they have 
brusquely crushed the hopes of millions who are anxious to 
get work so as to provide for themselves and their families. 

If the Federal Government is to continue the relief pro- 
gram, then wasteful practices and political pressure should 
be eliminated. The top-heavy and expensive political organ- 
ization now used in the name of relief, but largely to build 
up a Nation-wide political machine, should be cast into 
discard. 

The evils of the present Federal relief system could largely 
be eliminated by having Congress distribute Federal relief 
funds on a per-capita basis to county and city authorities. 
Up to 3 years ago these authorities had charge of local relief. 
They are familiar with local conditions; and if such funds 
would be turned over to them, they would employ twice as 
many worthy individuals on necessary local projects as are 
now employed under the present political system. 

THE COST OF THE NEW DEAL 


In its first 3 years of office the Roosevelt administration 
has spent more than the first 23 Presidents of the United 
States in 122 years of office. The comparison is astonishing. 
The figures are of such size as to be almost beyond ordinary 
grasp. On March 16, 1936, the total was $21,252,000,000. 
The indicated total to June 30, 1937, is $31,413,000,000; and 
the taxpayers will be called upon to pay the bill. Yes; it is 
high time for the American people to take inventory, 
drastically cut costs of Government, and then chart a course 
along American lines for the return of equal opportunity and 
prosperity to all of our citizens. 
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Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Rozrnson]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, it is regrettable 
from a legislative viewpoint that this matter has come up 
the way it has, for it rather gives some Members the idea 
that this is “pork barrel” legislation, which is not true. Every 
one of these projects can be justified and have been justified 
before various boards. I do not believe all of us are familiar 
with the facts as they exist in reference to these projects. 

The gentleman who preceded me would leave the idea 
that we are going to bring a vast amount of new land into 
production that is not already in production. Another gen- 
tleman said he thought every project named here should 
be justified before we appropriate money for it. I am in- 
terested in one project, and I want to take the time I have to 
explain this project, for I think it is typical of other projects; 
and if you understand it, you will see that the ideas expressed 
by many of the Members today are not sound. 

The project in my district is the Provo River project. Ten 
million dollars was allocated for this project out of public- 
works funds. Engineers from the Public Works Administra- 
tion, engineers from the Bureau of Reclamation, and the best 
engineers in the United States approved the project as 
sound. In this project $2,000,000 will be used to construct a 
dike across Utah Lake which will stop evaporation on that 
lake approximately 25 percent and thereby conserve that 
much water. Eight million dollars is to be used to construct 
a dam and build canals. Not 1 acre of new land is involved 
in this project. In this particular project the very heart of 
Utah is involved; Salt Lake City and Salt Lake County, with 
a population of approximately 200,000, is somewhat depend- 
ent for its culinary water supply and for irrigation for farms 
already under cultivation. 

The city of Provo, with a population of 16,000, and four 
or five other communities with population varying from 
1,000 to 4,000, are dependent on this project for continuous 
water. Not only is there involved the irrigation of farms 
that have been cultivated for 50 years but the culinary water 
supply of these various communities is likewise involved. 
During the past 10 or 12 years the West has become drier 
and drier. Farms that had water available 10 years ago 
have no water today. People are moving off of farms they 
and their fathers have cccupied for 50 years because they 
cannot find water and are wholly unable to make a living on 
their farms. We come to the Government and put the 
proposition up to the officials here in Washington. Money 
was allocated to relieve the situation, but now we find the 
money taken away from us for the sole purpose of feeding 
the hungry and clothing the naked in other parts of the 
country than ours through the relief administration author- 
ized by the President. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. No; I refuse to yield. 

We now ask you to restore this to us. The President asks 
you to restore this to us. What are you going to do, turn 
down your President, turn down us, or are you going to 
restore it? [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I am going to cover these 
projects and the amendments as fully as I can in the avail- 
able time. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have the 
full membership of the House present; therefore I make the 
point of order there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman insist 
on his point of no quorum? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, there are a great many proj- 
ects involved in this authorization. On all seven of the 
projects that are authorized there is absolutely no limit to 
the cost. 
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Let us take the Central Valley project in California, the 
first item. That project is said by reclamation people to be 
subject to a cost of $170,000,000. I have in my hand a 
document issued by the State engineer of California, and 
on page 37 it is shown that the project will cost $683,000,000 
before being completed. 

What kind of a project is it? It is a tremendous dam 420 
feet high. located on the Sacramento River. This dam will 
store up the water and let it down into the junction of the 
Sacramento River with the San Joaquin River. Then there 
are provided five dams on the San Joaquin River with 
pumping projects to pump the water up from one dam to 
another out of the Sacramento. Then there is a canal with 
five more dams and pumping projects to carry the water up 
to a total height of 186 feet. Then there are provided six 
more pumping projects and another canal to carry the 
water up to a total height of 250 feet above the junction 
of the two rivers. Is it not a ridiculous proposition to spend 
money for such projects? 

Mr. BIERMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. BIERMANN. That is one of the projects which we 
will be obligated to go through with if we vote for this Sen- 
ate amendment? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; and it will involve $683,000,000. 

Mr. BIERMANN. The Budget has not approved of this 
project? 

Mr. TABER. The Budget has approved it. 
worst part of the matter. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Has the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee approved it? 

Mr. TABER. Neither the House nor the Appropriations 
Committee has ever approved it, and, as a matter of fact, 
the Members refused to consider it when it was pending 
before the House committee. 

Mr. BIERMANN. May I ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion? Members cannot secure copies of this bill. 

Mr. TABER. That is a fact. 

Mr. BIERMANN. A good many million dollars are in- 
volved in this amendment? 

Mr. TABER. In this amendment there is involved any- 
where from $1,100,000,000 to $1,500,000,000, and no one on 
earth can tell anything about it. 

Mr. BIERMANN. How much is involved in this particular 
appropriation? 

Mr. TABER. Which one? The Central Valley project in- 
volves $683,000,000. 

Mr. BIERMANN. The gentleman evidently misunder- 
stood me. 

Mr. TABER. There is no limitation here at all. 
whole $683,000,000 may go into that project. 

Mr. GEARHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I cannot yield for any further questions. 

Mr. GEARHART. Not even for a complete answer? 
There is a complete answer to the gentleman's contention 
in the laws of the State of California. 

Mr. TABER. No; there is no answer toit. The gentleman 
may cover that in his own time. According to the language 
of this bill, it is an authorization for the whole $683,000,000. 
That is what we are up against if we agree to this Senate 
amendment. 

Let us go a little further and take up the Grand Lake- 
Big Thompson project, which project will call for an ulti- 
mate appropriation of $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, according 
to the best available information. This project calls for the 
construction of a canal 10 or 12 miles long under a mountain 
12,000 feet high. 

Mr. KRAMER. You cannot go over it. 

Mr. TABER. Of course, they cannot go over it. As I 
stated, this calls for the construction of a canal 10 or 12 miles 
long to carry water from the western slope of the Rocky 
Mountains to the eastern slope in order to irrigate 1,000,000 
acres of land. They ought to pump the water over the 
mountain, because that would be in line with some of these 
other operations that have been indulged in. 
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Mr. THURSTON. Will they not just move the mountain? 

Mr. TABER. Probably. 

Then there is the Carlsbad project, which will cost a lot 
of money, as well as numerous others, including the Casper- 
Alcova project. The only justification for the latter project 
is the crowd in Wyoming want this money spent. They 
recognize it will not be a successful operation. As far as 
irrigation goes, it will be a failure because the land is 
poisoned. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Utah stated a little 
while ago that the public lands had brought into the Treas- 
ury $200,000,000, which is now available for irrigation. Here 
is an item that will involve from $1,100,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000,000, and on top of that there has been allocated out of 
relief funds practically $200,000,000 more, making a total of 
anywhere from $1,300,000,000 to $1,700,000,000 for irrigation, 
which is to be taken out of this $200,000,000 which the gen- 
tleman from Utah stated has been collected from this land. 

Mr. Speaker, should we not use some sense? Should we 
not stop the expenditures for these tremendous items? The 
Grand Lake-Big Thompson project, to which I previously 
referred, will probably run $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 and has 
never been properly investigated by even the Bureau of 
Reclamation. They tell us themselves they would know 
whether it was a feasible project or a fair project after they 
have made an investigation and report. Why should we 
authorize something that the Secretary of the Interior him- 
self says we should not embark on unless he has the discre- 
tion to stop it? Is that not ridiculous? 

I wish I could go into the detail of all of these things. 
There is, according to the State engineer of California, 
ample water to irrigate all the lands in the Upper San 
Joaquin Valley out of the Friant Reservoir, without going 
into this tremendous Kennett Reservoir which this matter 
involves. 

Let me say to you that on page 160 of the engineer’s 
report it is said: 

Sufficient water could be obtained from these sources (the Friant 


Reservoir) to meet the needs of the developed areas with a defi- 
cient water supply at a cost less than any other source. 


This indicates that this whole Kennett Reservoir proposi- 
tion which is going to cost a tremendous lot of money is not 
justified unless we want to put a million and a half or two 
million more acres of land under cultivation. 

The Columbia River Basin means a couple of million acres 
more under cultivation. All of the items mean tremendous 
additional acreage, and we should not think of going on with 
this kind of proposition. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 
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Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taber] made the statement that the State engineer of 
California had stated that there is an abundant water 
supply at hand for the upper San Joaquin Valley. I have 
in my hand a letter from the State engineer, Mr. Edward 


Summary estimate of cost of Central Valley project of California, analysis of May 1, 1934 
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Mr. THURSTON. I am sure the House would like to 
know from the sponsors of this proposition what the ulti- 
mate cost will be. Has anyone here this information avail- 
able? 

Mr. TABER. Why, no. There is not anything here to 
justify any of these projects or to tell what they will cost, 
and there is nothing to limit their cost, because the lan- 
guage of the bill is wide open without any limitation what- 
ever being placed on any project. This is a most ridiculous 
thing. If the Naval Affairs Committee were to bring in a 
bill authorizing battleships, you would not consider it for a 
moment unless it provided a limit of cost, and each one of 
these items is big enough to run wild with the Treasury 
without any limitation whatever. 

Mr, ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Has the gentleman any idea how many 
million acres of newly irrigated land would be put under 
cultivation if all of these projects were to go through? 

Mr. TABER. It could run into 5,000,000 acres of land 
before they got through with it without any trouble what- 
ever. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I cannot yield now. 

It seems to me we should not at this time go ahead any 
further with this proposition. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I am surprised that the able 
gentleman from New York [{Mr. Taser] would allow his 
antipathy toward reclamation projects in general and the 
Central Valley water project in particular to cause him to 
divert from what are actual facts. 

If the gentleman from New York and the Members of the 
House will refer to page 79 of the supplementary hearings 
before the conferees having in charge the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, they will see a complete break- 
down of the cost of the Central Valley project with an 
analysis as of May 1, 1934, submitted by Mr. Page, of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, which shows a total cost of $165,- 
989,309. This is quite different from the $683,000,000 the 
gentleman referred to. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert this table 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LarraBeE). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The table referred to follows: 
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$49, 428,900 | $1,807,600 | $2,485,400 | $3,199,748 | 1 
 cciccesaminsie 12, 114, 900 579, 400 421, 400 1, 187, 230 
1, 752, 500 61, 900 85, 100 89, 356 
4, 366, 300 208, 800 151, 900 312, 244 
11, 249, 600 509, 900 900 919, 463 
3, 250, 100 166, 400 121, 000 88, 151 
1, 775, 000 94, 400 85, 000 46, 586 
11, 801, 300 418, 900 575, 900 533, 124 
2, 825, 400 125, 600 113, 000 77, 509 
21, 170, 900 990, 500 891, 500 1, 004, 602 
12, 172, 100 553, 500 498, 200 475, 996 
131, 905, 000 5, 516, 900 5, 887, 300 7, 934, 009 


M. Hyatt, in which he states, referring to a protest that 
has been circulated rather widely among Members of the 
House here, that this statement that abundant water sup- 
plies exist near at hand for the upper San Joaquin Valley 
is absolutely contrary to the facts. 
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Abundant proof exists as to the serious water shortage 
which exists in the upper San Joaquin Valley and which has 
already caused the abandonment of over 20,000 acres of 
highly valuable farms planted to oranges, nuts, figs, and 
numerous other specialty crops that by the greatest stretch 
of the imagination cannot and do not compete with the 
corn of Iowa or with any eastern agricultural products. 
Engineering studies extending over 10 years, which have 
been carefully checked by Federal authorities, show conclu- 
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sively that locally available water supplies are deficient to | 


take care of the requirements on an area of over 400,000 
acres of highly valuable land in the upper San Joaquin 


Valley, and there is no possibility of obtaining additional | 


supplies from local or nearby sources. 
The investigations further show that unless some outside 
water can be brought in, and the only source is from the 


Sacramento Valley watershed, these lands must go back to | 


desert conditions involving a probable loss of $40,000,000 in 
annual crop production and over $100,000,000 in capital 
investment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. Iam sorry, I cannot yield. 

There is no question about the fact that this water must 
come from the other end of California for it is there that 
the rainfall occurs in abundance. It is there we can store 
this water supply. 

It is true that by building the Friant Dam, sufficient water 
can be obtained to supply the water needs of the upper San 
Joaquin Valley, but in doing so you drain and denude the 
San Joaquin River itself, and it is necessary to replenish 
that with the water from the Sacramento. That is the 
reason for pumping the water from the Sacramento up the 
San Joaquin. These San Joaquin riparian owners and irri- 
gations are entitled to consideration as well. 

My time does not permit me to cover the needs of the 
delta region in my own district to remove salinity condi- 
tions caused by deficient water flow in summer months; nor 
the industrial water problem along Suisun Bay. Suffice it 
to say that all these conditions have caused every public 
body that has investigated this project, including the Board 
of Army Engineers, to approve it as feasible from an engi- 
neering standpoint and as economically practicable. Re- 
member that $12,000,000 of the cost of this project has 
already been authorized in the river and harbor bill of 
last session. 

Gentlemen, remember, too, that this cost is repayable to 
the Government and that all that we are asking for is 
authorization to proceed under the reclamation law on a 
project designed to save, and not increase, productive 
acreage. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lea]. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, in 1902 the Federal 
Government embarked on a policy of reclamation. In spite 
of all ill experiences in the history of reclamation, today I 
think there is not a forward-looking, progressive man in 
the United States who would care to undo, as a whole, what 
has been done. As a policy, reclamation has been a success. 

About 2 years ago the administration appointed Mr. F. E. 
Schmitt, editor of the Engineering News Record, and John 
W. Haw, director of agricultural development of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, as a committee to investigate the recla- 
mation problem. They visited and held public hearings at 
nearly all of the Federal reclamation projects. After an 
exhaustive investigation of the subject they reached the 
conclusion, among other things, that reclamation “has shown 
by its results to be a sound and desirable national under- 
taking which represents a constructive policy of social devel- 
opment.” 

They further found that reclamation “has little relation 
to the problem of surplus agricultural production.” That 
seems to be the judgment of nearly all who have made a 
thorough practical study of the agricultural problem. 

From the west. side of the Mississippi Valley to the Pa- 
cific Coast States it has been the irrigated sections that have 
formed the basis for the development of the economic, social, 
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educational, and political advancement of those great areas. 
Reclaimed lands have been the bridges conveniently and 
happily connecting the East and the West. 

The reclamation service works with over 30 years of 
practical experience behind it. It has built over 100 dams, 
none of which have failed. It is the greatest dam-building 
organization in the world. Its investigations are thorough; 
its estimates are reliable. 

The projects we seek to approve have been investigated 
by this service. Each of these projects has been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Each one of these projects 
has been allotted funds by the President. Construction 
work has begun on nearly all of them. Now it is proposed 
that we repudiate what has been done; that the plans under 
way, the work that is progressing, shall be disrupted; that 
the hopes and faith of the communities affected, built upon 
their just expectations, shall be turned into disappointment 
if not deception. As to a number of these projects, Con- 
gress gave the President power to approve them and allot 
funds for their construction. Is Congress now in position 
to repudiate the exercise of the power it granted the Presi- 
dent and turn away without responsibility from the com- 
munities adversely affected? 

Let us not look at reclamation as a charity, but rather 
judge it from a business standpoint. 

Take the Salt River project. They had canals there with- 
The Government spent $11,500,000; res- 
ervoirs were built. A short time later an area that had 
been a desert-blown waste was the home of men who in 
the war period bought $15,000,000 in Liberty bonds. In 1 
year they paid over 10 percent of the cost of the project 
to the Federal Government as internal-revenue taxes. 

In 1 year recently 95,000 carloads of manufactured goods, 





| machinery, automobiles, and other products were delivered 


to our reclamation projects. They afforded a market to 
all sections of the country. 

For every dollar received by the farmers on these reclama- 
tion projects for their products, industry, labor, and trans- 
portation in the United States received $2. 

Take Boulder Dam, built at a vast expense. It is now esti- 
mated that it will produce $162,000,000 surplus within 50 
years, the period allowed for repayment of its costs. When 


| that project was debated on this floor we had predictions 


that Boulder Dam would be a waste of money by the Federal 
Government. Instead of a waste its present assured income 
indicates a profit of $162,000,000 at the end of the 50-year 
period. [Applause.] 

The Kennett Dam proposed for the Central Valley project 
of California is a wonderful site for a reservoir and power 
plant. It will produce 350,000 horsepower with more water 
than the dam will store. It would be supplemented by the 
Keswick Dam a few miles further down the stream with its 
65,000 horsepower. 

The impounded water will produce power in great quan- 
tities; it will provide better transportation in the Sacramento 
River channel throughout the low-water season; it will 
afford a water level that will serve as a natural barrier to 
hold back the salt water from the San Francisco Bay that 
in recent years has been threatening the destruction of about 
400,000 acres of rich farming land in the delta of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers. These lands are largely 
below sea level at high tide, protected by levees, but depend- 
ent on fresh water for irrigation and domestic use. 

The stablized controlled flow made possible by these dams 
will give practical control over floods in the Sacramento 
Valley. At high flood only about 20 percent of the volume of 
the Sacramento River flows in its banks and with extreme 
floods the river is a peril as well as a source of much damage 
to the people of wide areas in the valley. ; 

These waters as “liquid gold” will be carried on for domes- 
tic, industrial, and agricultural purposes. They will supply 
or release other water for saving large farming areas where a 
diminishing water supply from other sources have caused the 
abandonment, and places where abandonment is now 
threatened. 
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The Central Valley is a great expensive project; not with- 
out its difficult problems, it is true. Nevertheless, I dare 
say there is no other water project in the United States 
where the plan will serve so many useful purposes and in 
such an important way. In a word, it will provide 4a vast 
storage of water, a large power production, a material aid 
to navigation in a river channel for a great distance, flood 
control of great proportions, a domestic and industrial water 
supply, and water for irrigation to save lands that otherwise 
perhaps cannot be saved. It will supply water where 20,000 
pumps aided a dry series of years in lowering the water 
table hopelessly while orchards and crops disappeared. 

Under the terms of the adoption of this project as pro- 
posed in this bill, the income from the power and water 
services seem to assure a return on the investment to the 
Government. When the cost of the project is entirely re- 
paid, the reservoir and power plant will remain the prop- 
erty of the United States, to afford an income to the Govern- 
ment and serve as an integral part of the economic life of 
the country and to the betterment of our people. It will 
serve their useful purposes long after the last dollar of cost 
shall have been returned to the Government. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Central Valley 
project is urgently necessary to the immediate and future 
welfare of the State of California. It will store, control, and 
distribute the waters of the two great rivers of California, 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin, and is designed to meet 
the present and immediate future water problems of the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin Valleys and of the upper San 
Francisco Bay region. 

The major objectives of the project are to furnish a neces- 
sary supplemental water supply to 1,000,000 acres of highly 
improved irrigated lands in the southern San Joaquin Val- 
ley, fully equipped with modern private pumping plants or 
surface distribution systems, valued at about $200,000,000 
exclusive of cities, towns, and general civilization all depend- 
ent on water, of this 40,000 acres have already been aban- 
doned due to lack of water; to prevent the invasion of salt 
water into the delta of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers and thus remove the menace of rendering sterile 400,- 
000 acres of rich cultivated land, which produces crops an- 
nually valued at about $25,000,000, and has a valuation of 
$100,000,000, and on which there has been expended by lo- 
cal interests $27,000,000 in reclamation and flood-protection 
works; to furnish a greatly needed and necessary fresh-water 
supply to heavy industry, municipalities, and irrigated lands 
in Contra Costa County on Suisun Bay, industries having a 
capital investment of $43,000,000, an annual pay roll of $13,- 
000,000, and an annual production of $120,000,000; to make 
the ‘Sacramento River navigable from its mouth 250 miles 
to Red Bluff; to provide flood protection to 1,000,000 acres 
of improved land in the Sacramento Valley; to furnish neces- 
sary additional water supplies to a large acreage of irrigated 
lands along the Sacramento River; to furnish electric power 
at rates substantially lower than those now prevailing in 
northern California. 

The Central Valley project will not bring into production 
any new lands but will immediately retire from production 
240,000 acres of submarginal irrigated lands, from which 
water rights are to be purchased for use on highly specialized 
crops in southern San Joaquin Valley now facing abandon- 
ment on account of water shortage. The project estimate 
includes cost of retiring these submarginal lands from irri- 
gation. More than one and one-half million acres of de- 
veloped land in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys 
and in Contra Costa County will be served and benefited by 
the project. Crops raised on these lands are largely spe- 
cialized and noncompetitive with the rest of the Nation. 

The Central Valley of California, composed of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys, lies between the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains on the east and the Coast Range on the 
west. The northern portion of the valley, known as the 
Sacramento Valley, is drained by the Sacramento River, 
which rises in the Sierra Nevada Mountains near the north- 
ern boundary of the State and flows 400 miles in a southerly 
direction to its mouth, at the eastern end of Suisun Bay, an 
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arm of San Francisco Bay. The southern portion of the 
Central Valley, and known as the San Joaquin Valley, is 
drained by the San Joaquin River, which rises in the central 
portion of California and flows northwesterly 350 miles to 
Suisun Bay, where it enters just south of the mouth of the 
Sacramento River. The floor of the Central Valley is a flat, 
alluvial plane 500 miles long and 30 to 60 miles wide. It 
contains about one-half of the agricultural land of the State. 
Three million acres of the valley are under irrigation, being 
two-thirds of the total irrigated land of California. 

The population within the confines of the Central Valley 
is nearly 1,000,000. Its normal value of farm products is 
about $310,000,000; manufactured products, $265,000,000; and 
mineral production, including gas and oil, $73,000,000. 

The Central Valley project, directly and indirectly, affects 
two-thirds of the 6,000,000 people of the State of California. 
The assessed valuation of the area to be served by the Cen- 
tral Valley project aggregates $1,339,000,000. This was for 
the year 1935 on an assessment basis of 40 percent of actual 
value. 

The Central Valley of California is semiarid and the 
amount of water that is available or can be conserved limits, 
controls, and determines all human activity. 

The method of farming in the Central Valley of California 
is different than in the Middle Western and Eastern States, 
due to the fact that it does not rain from April to November. 
Crops cannot live through this 7 months’ dry season without 
water. Irrigation from April to September is absolutely 
necessary and the whole agricultural structure of the State 
is built upon the distribution and conservation of water, 
Water is the valuable thing and not the land. 

Practically all of the water for irrigation development in 
the State has been made available through private initiative 
and effort. California, as you know, started as a mining 
State and gradually developed its agriculture. For the first 
20 or 30 years water was available from nearby streams and 
could be diverted for irrigation purposes. Since 1900 dams 
have been constructed to store water for irrigation of lands 
many miles away. In addition to the storage of surface 
water behind dams, a large number of wells were developed 
in the Central Valley to supply by pumping underground 
water for irrigation. There are some 20,000 pumping wells 
in the San Joaquin Valley, which is the southern portion of 
the Central Valley of California. It was presumed that the 
underground water was inexhaustible, but that was a most 
serious mistake. The underground water at a profitable 
depth is gone. It cannot be replenished only at a very small 
amount per year, even if all pumping should stop. Most of 
the streams available to the Central Valley for irrigation de- 
velopments are in use, and underground sources have failed. 

A serious and critical water shortage exists in the Central 
Valley, supporting a high type of agriculture and develop- 
ment. Lands, homes, and towns have been and are now 
being abandoned because of lack of water. More than a 
million acres are affected, and unless remedial action is taken 
wholesale abandonment will follow, with a property-value 
loss of over $100,000,000 and 50,000 people will be forced to 
leave their farms and homes. 

The Central Valley project calls for the construction of a 
great dam 420 feet high at Kennett, on the Sacramento River 
near Redding; a conduit from the delta region to Martinez 
to furnish water to industries; a huge dam at Friant near 
Fresno, with canals leading north to Chowchilla River and 
south to Bakersfield; and a 200-mile transmission line from 
Kennett to Antioch. 

The project has been determined upon after long years of 
investigations by the State of California, by the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation, by the United States War Depart- 
ment, and other Federal departments. The hearing on this 
project before the subcommittee for the Interior Department 
appropriation bill for 1937 on March 26, 1936, definitely 
show, on page 79, that the project will cost $165,989,000. 

The State of California has expended over $2,000,000 in 
helping to outline this project, and along with the Govern- 
ment department investigations, it has been demonstrated 
that the project as presented is the only economic solution 
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for the relief of the populations of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. GrarHarT]. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, in view of the short time 
that has been allotted to me, may I have the privilege of 
revising and extending my remarks in the Recorp at this 
point? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, several of the Members 
who have risen to speak against the various projects in- 
cluded in the amendments sent to us by the Senate, have 
based their opposition almost entirely upon the idea that 
reclamation is something that is wrong, something that 
should be avoided, something that should be abhorred. The 
Central Valley water project of California is in part a 
reclamation project, but it is more than that. It includes 
many other things. Its construction would greatly improve 
navigation upon the Sacramento River. It will improve it 
so much that navigation will be extended up that river more 
than 100 miles above the point beyond which ships are today 
able to ply. It will control the salt condition which is 
encroaching upon the great delta of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers and will save for productive use thou- 
sands of acres now threatened with encrustation. Contrary 
to the fears so frequently expressed today the development 
of this great enterprise will not bring lands into cultivation 
that are not in production today. On the contrary, it will 
save from abandonment some 500,000 acres of land that are 
today planted and in a high productive condition, every 
acre of which will go back to the condition of the desert 
unless water is brought to those parching lands within the 
next very few years. Also, this great California project will 
make possible the development a tremendous wattage of 
electricity, cheap power, power that will become a tremen- 
dous boon to the industries that are centered in the San 
Francisco Bay area. Are not these great benefits sufficiently 
important to merit even the votes of those who despise the 
very thought of reclamation? Could Government money be 
loaned more profitably in the interest of the general welfare 
of our common country? 

In the opinion of those who are familiar with the details 
of Central Valley no project we have ever considered offers 
greater return on the dollar’s investment, nor promises more 
in comfort and happiness to the people it is our honor to 
represent. 

As I said before, it has been argued by those who are 
opposed to the authorization by this Congress of additional 
reclamation projects that the development of further proj- 
ects of this character will bring into cultivation and pro- 
duction vast acreage—acreage that will be thrown into 
competition with lands which are already producing in agri- 
cultural products far more than the consuming public can 
absorb. In other words, it is contended that the preparation 
of new lands for agricultural exploitation is in direct oppo- 
sition to the theory of crop reduction which has guided gov- 
ernmental activities since the inauguration of the present 
administration. 

The advancement of this argument loses sight entirely of 
the fact that years will pass long before any of these projects 
are finally completed and before the lands adjacent thereto 
will be supplied with the water so indispensable to their suc- 
cessful utilization. The population of this country will not 
reach its greatest heights for many years to come. The 
whole reclamation scheme is one which has set its sights 
with a view to the providing of homes and the encourage- 
ment of increasing production for those that will be the 
citizens of tomorrow, for our remotest posterity. If this 
generation should fail to have a regard for the citizen of 
responsibility of tomorrow, who, in their turn, must assume 
the burden of carrying on the work of the world, when the 
citizens of today will be compelled to yield up to younger 
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and more vigorous hands the responsibilities of the hour, it 
would indeed be recalcitrant to duty. The blessings that have 
flown from the projects of the character we have under 
investigation today surpasses measurement, and the benefits 
that are to accrue from the development of projects similar 
to those which are included in the bill which we are now 
considering defy imagination. To eliminate the Senate 
amendment from the Department of the Interior Appropria- 
tion Act would be, insofar as the future is concerned, a 
tragedy of stupendous proportions. 

Despite whatever may be said in reference to the reclama- 
tion projects as a group, it cannot be said of the great 
Central Valley project of California that this is one which 
will bring into cultivation new acreage within the span of 
the present emergency, the economic depression, which is 
now so rapidly fading in the brightening light of returning 
prosperity. 

Insofar as the necessities of the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Valleys of California are concerned, the great Central Valley 
project is a water-conservation measure. Five hundred 
thousand acres of land now developed to the highest state of 
productivity, because of failing water conditions, will revert 
to the conditions of the desert unless new sources of water 
supply are made available within the next few years. The 
Central Valley water project promises relief from this condi- 
tion of creeping paralysis which threatens the lives and the 
homes of thousands upon thousands of our citizens, who have 
given a half century of their best effort and unwavering 
devotion to the development of this territory, farm homes 
where living conditions have been blessed with nature’s gener- 
ous abundance. The necessity of bringing early relief to this 
vast territory is so urgent that the approval and the early 
beginning of construction has long ago taken on the char- 
acteristic of an emergency. So it is to save and conserve land 
already in a high state of production, not to bring new lands 
into production, that has afforded the initiative urge to the 
people of the State of California to make this appeal to the 
people who dwell elsewhere than within the friendly territory 
of this great western Commonwealth. 

In the brief time that has been allotted to me it is quite 
impossible to go into a technical and detailed description of 
the variable phases and engineering scheme of this great 
interior California project. Suffice it to say that in the 
northern portion of the great interior valley of California 
there is a tremendous abundance of water, an abundance far 
beyond the needs of the territory in which the water has its 
source, and by tragic contrast there is an increasing scarcity 
of water in the southern end of this great inland territory. 
The Central Valley water project is an integrated one, a proj- 
ect with many units, all of which make up the perfect whole. 
The general scheme of things contemplates a vast system for 
trading water, the diversion of water from northern sources 
for use in neighborhoods farther south. Through this com- 
prehensive system of water trading the excess waters of the 
Sacramento Valley, the waters for which they have no use, 
will be brought with all of their God-given blessings to 
relieve the parched condition of the lower San Joaquin. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, the arrival of the northern 
waters on the southern lands will save from abandonment not 
less than a half million acres now under cultivation, already 
in production, and will make possible for thousands upon 
thousands of people now residing in this cultivated area to 
remain in their homes, to conserve and improve the great 
wealth that they have created and developed during the last 
two generations. If this water does not reach them within 
the next few years, this bountiful territory of today will 
become a desert waste of tomorrow. The trees and vines will 
die for want of water. These farms, the homes of so many 
happy people, will because of the unrelenting advance of 
water scarcity, be abandoned to an encroaching desert. 

And as to feasibility. Never in the history of reclamation 
or of irrigation engineering has a project been more carefully 
studied than has this plan for the water conservation of cen- 
tral California. No person whose opinions are worthy of con- 
sideration has pronounced the scheme of it unworkable. It 
has been reviewed by the War Department Engineers, the 
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Department of Agriculture, the Reclamation Bureau, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Public Works Administration, 
the Federal land bank, the President’s waterflow committee, 
the Natural Resource Board, by the Senate Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, and by the House of Representa- 
tives Committees on Rivers and Harbors, Flood Control, and 
Appropriations, and by a joint commission appointed by the 
President of the United States and the Governor of the State 
of California. All of these national investigating bodies have 
endorsed the pressing need of a solution of the water prob- 
lems of the Central Valley, and each of these agencies, 
through their responsible heads, have endorsed the project 
in the highest terms. 

Characteristic of the commendatory reports on the feasi- 
bility and practicality of the engineering phases of the proj- 
ect permit me to quote from the report made by the incum- 
bent Secretary of the Interior to the President of the United 


States: 


I find that the project is feasible from engineering, agricultural, 
and financial standpoints; that it is adaptable for settlement and 
farm homes; and that the estimated construction cost is adequate 
and that the anticipated revenues will be sufficient to return the 


cost to the United States. 

The Commissioner of Reclamation has approved and recom- 
mended the construction of the project. I therefore recommend 
the approval of the Central Valley development as a Federal recla- 


mation project. 

The approaching end of the time which has been made 
available to me through the graciousness of the leadership 
of the House compels me to bring these remarks of mine to 
a close. The wonders of this great engineering project, the 
great blessings that will flow from its completion are so 
numerous that it will be quite impossible to recount them 
here now. From the translation of this great Central Valley 
idea into accomplished fact will flow benefits that will sur- 
pass human appraisement. The withholding by the Congress 
of the aid which a despairing people beseech of you will 
indeed tear at the heartstrings of a nation. By all means let 
this construction work, already initiated by virtue of the 
Executive approval of the President of the United States, go 
on to completion. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from California has expired. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Pierce]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, irrigation water is the very 
life of the arid West. The United States is billions of dollars 
wealthier by reason of the fact that this Congress in past 
years has been liberal enough to allow the West to use a part 
of the dollars that have been collected by the United States 
Government from their timber and other resources. 

When the Western States came into the Union the Gov- 
ernment kept a large part of our territory. Half of Oregon 
is owned by the United States. Up to within recent years all 
of the money that went into irrigation came out of this con- 
tribution from the resources of the West. Our money it was, 
simply loaned. It has been returned in millions. It will 
nearly all be returned. 

There are two items in these amendments, one for $400,000 
for the Owyhee—that is, to build canals so that they will not 
have to pay a terrifically high rate for electricity for pump- 
ing. That is all. Who would deny the right to use that 
much money for that purpose? 

Then these other projects will not be completed in a day. 
It will take a half a generation or more to build the central 
California project. Likewise, the Grand Coulee. The Owyhee 
project was started 10 years ago. There is a reservoir 60 
miles long with a concrete dam 500 feet high. Why should 
they continue to pay high rates for electricity to pump water 
from the Snake River when there is ample water reservoired 
in a Government reservoir that can be obtained by gravity? 
The Deschutes project, for which this bill provides $450,000, 
has already been authorized. It is one of the most feasible 
irrigation projects in the United States. It is now settled by 
people of the highest type, who went there to raise wheat and 


The time of the gentleman 
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will be forced out unless the land can be saved for general 
farming through irrigation. 
{Here the gavel fell.] 
Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BucHanan]. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order a 
quorum is not present. There are not 50 Members on the 
floor to hear these speeches. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LaRRABEE). The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Sixty Members are present, 


not a quorum. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 


House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 
[Roll No. 105] 
Hoeppel 
Hook 
Hope 
Kee 
Keller 
Kelly 
Kennedy, Md. 
Kerr 


Crowther 
Dear 
Dempsey 
DeRouen 
Dietrich 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Dorsey 


Andrew, Mass. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Barden 
Beam 
Binderup 
Bland 
Bolton 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Brown, Mich. 
Buckler, Minn. 
Buckley, N. Y. 
Bulwinkle 
Burch 
Caldwell 
Cannon, Wis. 
Carmichael 
Cary 
Casey 
Cavicchia 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Claiborne 
Clark, N.C. 
Connery Hancock, N.C. Nelson 
Creal Hartley Norton 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and eight- 
een Members are present, a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. ScrucHam, further proceedings under the 
call were dispensed with. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1937 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not want any Mem- 
ber of this House to conclude that I am not at the present 
time for reclamation, because I am, always have been, and 
always expect to be. I believe it is the duty of the people 
to make our natural resources serve the necessities of our 
advancing civilization, but I believe in proceeding in recla- 
mation projects in a businesslike manner; I believe in hav- 
ing hearings and analyzing every project of any great 
moment so that we shall be sure the project is feasible and 
that failure will not result in money and effort being lost. 
Furthermore, if we are to start on a general policy of con- 
servation throughout the Union, I believe in equal opportu- 
nities and equal grants, if you want to call it that, or equal 
advantages, for every section in conserving its natural 
resources, and not have just one section picked out and 
favored. [Applause.] 

This brings up my first suggestion. I am not going to 
have time to cover it—I wish I did. In 1902 we passed a 
reclamation act and established a reclamation fund into 
which was paid part of the money realized from the sale 
of public lands, part of the receipts from mineral leases, 
and Federal power licenses, and sums repaid as construc- 
tion charges. This revolving fund has had receipts of 
about $245,000,000. It is increasing every year by receipts 
from these sources at the rate of four or five million dollars. 
When we first undertook the construction of reclamation 
projects out of this fund no interest was charged on de- 
ferred construction payments, and none is charged now. In 
the beginning, 10 years was the period in which construc- 
tion charges were to be repaid. Later that was extended to 
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Eaton 
Fenerty 
Ferguson 
Fish 
Gambrill 
Gasque 
Gifford 
Goldsborough 
Goodwin 
Green 
Guyer 
Gwynne 
Hamlin 


Lehlbach 
Lesinski 
Lord 
Lundeen 
McGroarty 
McKeough 
McLean 
McSwain 
Maloney 
Millard 
Mitchell, Tenn. 
Montet 
Moran 
Moritz 


Schaefer 
Sears 
Seger 
Stack 
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20 years, and now it is 40 years without interest. I am 
perfectly willing that it be so. I am perfectly willing that 
the proceeds from the sale of land, timber, and minerals in 
the Western States be used to upbuild that section; but 
never until this good hour has Congress authorized ap- 
propriations from the miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury and the spending of money for reclamation projects 
without interest. 

The action we take on this matter today will determine 
whether or not we shall lend money out of the Treasury for 
40 years without interest to reclamation projects of the West 
when they have the oil royalties and money from other 
sources going into that special fund. 

What is happening? Bear in mind that this is an appro- 
priation bill and was an appropriation bill as it left the 
House, wherein your Appropriations Committee had pro- 
ceeded under the Budget system as established by Congress, 
responding only to authorizations made by law justifying the 
Appropriations Committee in recommending appropriations. 
It went to the Senate. How has it come back to the House? 
It has come back to the House not an appropriation bill but 
a legislative authorization bill. If we permit this sort of 
procedure on the part of the Senate, we might just as well 
abolish some of our legislative committees because the Sen- 
ate will continue to put their pet legislative provisions on 
appropriation bills where they know they will receive favor- 
able action because they know an appropriation bill is going 
to pass. 

Look at the bill. Here is more than a page devoted to 
project after project starting with the language: “The fol- 
lowing prcjects are hereby authorized”, strictly legislation. 

Here we have the Gila project; never authorized specifi- 
cally. They claim it was authorized in the act providing for 
the Boulder Canyon project. When that act passed Con- 
gress no Member had any idea of, or had not even thought 
of, the Gila project. The Gila project was at first con- 
demned by the Secretary of Agriculture as unsuitable for 
irrigation. It was sent to a board. The board investigated 
and reported that if sufficient water was run on the land for 
8 or 10 years, if it was heavily manured and planted to 
legumes and built up it might then be irrigated with some 
hope of growing crops. Notwithstanding this, they want to 
spend $20,000,000 on this project. I have not time to go into 
all the projects. 

Let us consider for a moment the Central Valley project 
in California. For this project $16,000,000 is carried in the 
bill, and the estimated cost is $170,000,000. This project is 
not on public land but is on private lands. They are going 
to develop these lands of private individuals without inter- 
est. The legislature passed an act creating a district similar 
to the Tennessee Valley, but a State district, to have absolute 
control over this project. Let us continue. I am taking only 
unauthorized projects. 

The Carlsbad project in New Mexico is allotted $900,000 in 
this bill, but will require $2,500,000 to complete. This is 
unauthorized by any law. 

There is the Deschutes project, Oregon, $450,000, in this 
bill, and $6,000,000 as the total cost of the project. 

There is the Yakima project, $2,500,000 in this bill, and it 
will cost a total of $14,000,000 to construct it, and it has not 
been authorized. 

There is the Casper-Alcova project and other projects. 

All of these projects would involve a total appropriation 
of $700,000,000 or more to complete them. That is the total 
estimated cost of these projects. 

I have not mentioned a project my distinguished friend the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. H11.] will speak on. That 
is the Columbia River project or the Grand Coulee project. 
Let me tell you something about that project. That has 
been clamored for in Congress for years and years, but the 
Congress never did recommend or approve it. It has now 

been approved by the Public Works Administration, which 
has allowed $60,000,000 to complete what we call a low dam, 
177 feet high. This dam can be completed for $60,000,000. 
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They received $35,000,000 and the other $35,000,000 was taken 
away, so that additional money will have to be appropriated 
in order to complete the dam up to 177 feet. 

Since the hearings have been concluded, the plans with 
reference to that project have been changed and the height 
of the dam has been increased from 177 feet to over 500 feet 
and the cost to construct the dam increased to $118,000,000. 
Congress last session, in section 2 of the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of last session, ratified the contracts made for this proj- 
ect and authorized the making of further supplemental 
contracts. 

Mr. Speaker, the longer I live and the more experience I 
get brings me more firmly to the conclusion that we can 
never have an economical government with two or three 
appropriating bodies within that government. [Applause.] 

Let me pay my further respects to this Columbia River 
project, on which it will cost $118,000,000 to construct one 
dam. This project will ultimately cost a total of $389,000,- 
000 to complete. How are they going to get the money back? 
Why, they are going to lift that water 300 feet up to the mesa 
of the Columbia River Basin. In my country in west Texas, 
when we irrigate, we do not attempt to pump water over 
40 feet because it will not pay. The cost is too great. It 
is not economical. Yet they claim by this magnificent cheap 
power they can lift water 300 feet to irrigate land to plant 
crops and make a go of it. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Has the gentleman a Columbia River in 
Texas? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; we have not a Columbia River in 
Texas, and I am glad we have not; however, we have the 
Brazos River and the Colorado River, and they go on a ram- 
page and overflow every 3 or 4 years. I am for controlling 
the overflow of those rivers and also the overflow of the 
Columbia River as well. 

In connection with the hearing on this matter, the head 
of the Bureau of Reclamation was asked how much horse- 
power the low dam would develop out there. He answered, 


“Four hundred and fifty thousand horsepower.” He was 
asked, “How much will your high dam develop?” He an- 
swered, “One and one-half million horsepower.” He was 


asked, “Have you a market for the electric current which 
will be developed through this low dam of 450,000 horse- 
power?” He said, “No; we have not got the market now.” 
He was asked, “Who are you going to sell it to?” He said: 

We are going to lift the water 300 feet. We are going to irrigate 
the Columbia River basin. Then we are going to bring settlers in 
there and turn the land over to them either by sale, lease, or other- 
wise. We will settle that basin, and those farmers will create new 
cities and towns, and these cities and towns will be the market 
for our power. 

Let me state one other fact. It is as inevitable as the 
rising and setting of the sun. You cannot push progress be- 
yond the demands of the people who are progressing. 
[Applause.] When the time comes for the development of 
the Columbia River basin, when the demand comes for the 
power, and when the farmers and the people come forth and 
demand this power, then your Columbia River basin will 
be developed, and I hope it will bloom and blossom into a 
rose; but we are not ready for that now. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me remind the gentleman that we have 
great industrial districts on the Pacific coast which are 
potential markets for that power. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The Pacific coast already has irriga- 
tion projects for which there is requested in this bill the 
sum of $107,000,000. 

Mr. WHITE. But I am dealing with the Columbia River 
Basin now. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill left the House as 
an appropriation bill and came back a legislative authoriza- 
tion bill. The bill left the House complying with our Budget 
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system and came back from the Senate in such shape that 
the Budget system has been absolutely ignored. 

Let me tell you what the Senate did. I do not know 
why they did all this. Some Members of the Senate, per- 
haps, had pet projects they wanted to take care of and 
they wanted to take care of them within the Budget, of 
course. Then, what did they do? They took the estimates 
of the Budget and then took $2,000,000 off this estimate, 
$2,000,000 off another estimate, $1,000,000 off another esti- 
mate, and so on, until they got six or eight million dollars. 
Then they took that money and went out to find new 
projects that had never been submitted to the Budget and 
on which no Budget estimate had been made. They divided 
this money among those projects. A little under $4,000,000 
was divided in that way. They then put the obligation on 
us to take care of these projects ultimately at a cost of from 
$26,900,000 to $50,000,000. 

We might just as well abolish the Budget if we are to 
approve of procedure like this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much did the Senate add 
to the bill? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. In actual appropriations sixty-one mil- 
lion-and-some-odd dollars over and above the House bill. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARLAN. In addition to the $61,000,000, the under- 
takings that are authorized in this bill would add how much? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. According to the estimates they would 
create obligations of $740,000,000 to complete the projects. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want the Members of the House to 
understand that sending this bill back to conference does not 
mean, and must not mean, a blow to the progress of reclama- 
tion. AsI have said, I am for it, and I want it to go forward, 
but I want it to go forward in a sensible, sane, and business- 
like way. : 

If California wants the Central Valley project, let them 
bring the proposition before the regular committee of the 
House or the Senate and let it be thoroughly investigated 
and reported to the House and passed as a legislative propo- 
sition. 

If the Columbia River Basin wants another project, let the 
Budget estimate come up and let it be examined thoroughly 
by the Appropriations Committee or the legislative committee 
and approved or disapproved according to the facts. 

Now, let me tell you something further about this. How 
did the Senate get these estimates? The President sent his 
public-works estimates to the House. They were trans- 
mitted by the Speaker to my committee, and when I got 
these public-works projects I called Mr. Taytor, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee on the Interior Department bill, 
into my office and said, “Here are these projects; do you want 
them?” Mr. Taytor said he would consider it. The next I 
heard was that an agreement had been reached between Mr. 
TayLor and Dr. Mead, the Chief of the Reclamation Bureau 
at that time, that these estimates would go to the deficiency 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, where 
Mr. TayYtor is the member next in rank to me, and we would 
go into them thoroughly and we would allow the ones that 
were worthy and reject the ones that were unworthy; we 
would allow the ones that would not be too great a burden 
on the Government during this period and reject the ones 
that would be too much of a burden at this time. The Sen- 
ate committee was bound to know all about this, and what 
did they do? Why, they summoned Secretary Ickes before 
them and they said, “Mr. Secretary, I see where the House 
has put a Boulder Canyon appropriation and an all-American 
canal appropriation in their bill, and since the House has 
done this, is there any reason why we should not put in all 
of these other items?” The Secretary said there was no rea- 
son, but the Secretary was not told that the Boulder Canyon 
appropriation and the all-American canal appropriation 
had been carried year after year in the Interior Department 
appropriation bill as one of the regular items of appropria- 
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tion, authorized by law, and did not belong with the estimates 
for emergency appropriations. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I am going back to the matter 
of interest. This is the time to decide whether or not we are 
going to advance to reclamation projects in the West out of 
the Treasury general fund money on 40 years’ time without 
interest. Mr. Speaker, if this is to be our policy, then, in the 
name of justice, in the name of equality, in the name of fair 
dealing between citizens of every section of this country, let 
us extend it throughout the entire United States. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Samvet B. HItu]. 

Mr. SAMUEL B. HILL. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, there has been a great deal of misinformation about 
these amendments. The subject matter in these two amend- 
ments, numbered 53 and 54, should have been in the Interior 
appropriation bill in the House. That is where it belongs. 
But we Members of the West had no voice in the matter 
of its not being in there. My understanding was at the time 
that they were not considered by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the Department of the Interior bill because Dr. 
Mead, the Commissioner of Reclamation, was ill and unable 
to appear before the committee. But it was thought that 
if the matter were permitted to go over to the time of the 
consideration of the second deficiency bill that Dr. Mead 
would be able to be present and testify in justification of 
these projects. That was the reason given me why it was 
not considered by the Appropriations Committee of the 
House when it had the Interior appropriation bill before it. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAMUEL B. HILL. No; I cannot yield. We are not 
responsible for the position in which we find ourselves with 
reference to these Senate amendments. These projects have 
come back here in Senate amendments on the Interior ap- 
propriation bill, the bill in which they should have been 
incorporated by the House committee. 

It would have been entirely satisfactory to have had the 
matter considered by the House committee on the deficiency 
bill, but again we had no voice in it. We are not responsi- 
ble for the condition in which it is today. It certainly be- 
longs in the Interior appropriation bill and it is there now 
and we are meeting it as best we can. 

Something was said by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BucuHanan] to the effect that there were no hearings on the 
bill. The gentleman is mistaken. There were hearings. 
I attended and testified at the hearings and many Members 
of the House attended those hearings. I saw the gentleman 
from Texas sitting in with the committee when these 
amendments were brought back from the Senate incor- 
porated in the bill. 

There were extensive hearings on these Senate amend- 
ments which have been available to every Member of the 
House. I have a copy now in my hand. It is this booklet 
which contains the hearings on the two Senate amend- 
ments by the House subcommittee handling the Interior 
appropriation bill. 

Now, in the short time I have, I want to tell you something 
about the projects in a cursory way because my time is 
limited. 

It is true that under amendment 53 certain projects are 
to be authorized and under Senate amendment 54 these 
projects are included with others that have been specifically 
authorized by Congress. 

I want to make it plain, too, that every one of the projects 
in Senate amendments 53 and 54 had the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget, except the Grand Lake project in 
Colorado. 

Here is a brief statement of the record as to the institu- 
tion of these various projects: 

The Gila project, Arizona, was authorized in the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act of December 21, 1928. 

The Salt River project, Arizona, was authorized under the 
general provisions of the reclamation law in the act of June 
17, 1902, and supplemental acts. 
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The Central Valley project, California, was authorized in 
section 1 of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
April 8, 1935. 

Construction was authorized by the President’s allocation 
under section 1 of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of April 8, 1935. Investigations also were carried on with 
reclamation funds. 

Owyhee project, Oregon, authorized under general provi- 
sion of reclamation law, act of June 17, 1902, and supple- 
mental acts. 

Grand Coulee Dam project, Washington, under act of 
August 30, 1935. I will have something further to say on 
that a little later. This authorization was under section 2 
of the act of August 30, 1935. 

Columbia Basin project, Washington; economic surveys 
and investigations; surveys authorized by President’s alloca- 
tion under section 1 of Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of April 8, 1935. 

Yakima project, Washington (Roza division), authorized 
under the general provisions of the reclamation law, act of 
June 17, 1902. 

Provo River project, Utah; construction authorized by al- 
lotment made under sections 201 and 202 of National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933; continued under Presi- 
dent’s allocation under section 1 of Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of April 8, 1935. Investigated with reclamation 
funds. 

Casper-Alcova project, Wyoming; construction authorized 
by allotment made under National Industrial Recovery Act of 
June 16, 1933; continued under President’s allocation from 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of April 8, 1935. 

Riverton project, Wyoming; under the general provisions of 
the Reclamation Act. 

Shoshone project, Wyoming; under the general provisions 
of the reclamation law. 

Grand Lake-Big Thompson transmountain diversion, Colo- 
rado, as I understand, has no authorization; surveys author- 
ized by allotment made under National Industrial Recovery 
Act of June 16, 1933. 

Those are the sources of authority for the beginning of 
these projects. Work has begun on all of them, with the 
possible exception of one or two, and they are a part of the 
President’s public-works prcgram. 

Now, what is going to be the cost? Here is a statement 
made up from the record and checked for accuracy, and it 
shows that instead of costing one and a half billion dollars 
they will cost less than $800,000,000, at the outside figure, or 
approximately $800,000,000 below what my friends on the 
Republican side have been telling you they would cost. 

For the benefit of those who may want to scrutinize the 
matter further, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
put this statement in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Interior Department appropriation bill, fiscal year 1937 


UNITED STATES RECLAMATION PROJECTS NOT HERETOFORE CONSIDERED 
BY CONGRESS AND AUTHORIZED TO BE CONSTRUCTED BY SENATE 
AMENDMENT NO. 53 


° ; 
Available . 
‘ ; Appropria- | Balance nec- 
Estimated from relief tion for fiscal essary to 


Project meiett 
total cost ao year 1937 complete 


Central Valley, Calif 
Carlsbad, N. Mex 


| 
$15, 000, 000 $16, 000, 000 $139, 000, 000 
i 1, 000, 000 900, 000 600, 000 
Deschutes, Oreg . 565, 000 450, 000 50, 000 


3, 260, 000 4, 990, 000 


6, 813, 000 
15, 000, 000 


1, 750, 000 


2, 500, 000 
4, 000, 000 | 


Provo River, Utah 
Yakima, Wash. (Roza 
5, 133, 600 


218, 011, 600 41, 638, 000 


Total future com- 
el dE eee pine iasencaunghooocheynoeniassesen 150, 773, 600 


Grand Lake-Big Thomp- 
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Interior Department appropriation bill, fiscal year 1937—Continued 


CONTINUATION OF CONSTRUCTION ON UNITED STATES RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS AUTHORIZED BY LAW 


! 
i | 
| Heretofore | 
appropriated . 
Estimated a ay ni able Appropria- | Balance nec- 
total cost | from relief | 10 for fiscal) essary to 
appropriation year 1937 | complete 
PI pri on) 
allocations 


Project 


| | 

Gila, Ariz $20, 500, 000 $2, 075, 000 $2,500,000 | $15, 925, 000 
Salt River, Ariz 6, 844, 000 3, 500, 000 2, 300, 000 1, 044, 000 
Grand Valiey, Colo 200, 000 | _. 200, 000 
Boise, Idaho 5, 800, 000 1, 900, 000 1, 800, 000 | 
Boise (drainage 200, 000 40, 000 | 160, 000 |......- 
Owyhee, Oreg 18, 000, 000 17, 000, 000 | 400, 000 600, 000 
Riverton, Wyo 8, 670, 000 | 4, 900, 000 900, 000 | 2, 870, 000 
Shoshone, W yo- - 6, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 , 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
Columbia Basin surveys | | 

(Washington) !_. 1, 500, 000 | 250, 000 | 250, 000 | 
Grand Coulee Dam, | j 

PMs dcchels Seek ninipedies | 60, 000, 000 35, 000 20, 000, 000 | 


2, 100, 000 


1, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 


css tieicstaiaaineniailt | 128, 214, 000 66, 165, 000 29, 510, 000 


2 


Total future com- | 


mitments 32, 539, 000 


Additional cost of high 
dam at Grand Coulee 
Grand Coulee power devel- 
opment, not authorized_| 67, 425, 000 
iat easicsteteed | 126, 000, 000 


1The Columbia Pasin project has not been authorized by law but surveys are 
authorized. 

Mr. SAMUEL B. HILL. I also want to put in the Recorp 
a statement, a part of which I have read from, and I ask 
unanimous consent that that may be inserted as a part of 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—-BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Information regarding projects included in Senate Appropriation 
Committee’s amendment to H. R. 10630 


— 


Expended | Total 
State and project and obli- | estimated 
gated cost 


Legislative authority 


Gila project, Arizona__ $6, 624 |$10, 500,000 | Boulder Canyon Project Act of 
| Dec. 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057). 
Salt River project, | 13,040,233 | 18,744,000 | Genera] provisions of reclamation 
Arizona. | |} law. Act of June 17, 1902 (32 
| | Stat. 388), and supplemental acts. 

Central Valley project, 37, 400 |170, 000, 000 | Sec. 1 of Emergency Relief Appro- 
California. | priation Act of Apr. 8, 1935. 

Grand Valley project, | $5, 017, 500 | General provisions of reclamation 
Colorado, law. Act of June 17, 1902 (32 

Stat. 388),and supplemental acts, 

Boise project, Idaho: 

Payette division _- . on aa Vee a ‘ 
eee ee \16, 326, 327 | 22 580, 000 Do. 

Carlsbad project, New | 2, 237, 985 3, 964, 650 Do, 
Mexico. 

Deschutes project, 55, 385 1,065,000 | Surveys authorized by allotment 
Oregon.! under secs. 201, 202 of National 

Industrial Recovery Act of June 
16, 1933. Construction by Presi- 
dent’s allocation under sec. 1 of 
the Emergency Relief Appropri- 
ation Act of Apr. 8, 1935. Inves- 
tigations also carried on with 
Reclamation funds. 

Owyhee project, Ore- | 15,334,948 | 18, 000, 000 teneral provision of reclamation 
gon. law. Act of June 17, 1902 (32 

Stat. 388),and supplemental acts. 

Grand Coulee Dam | 39,370, 550 | 63,000,000 | Sec. 2 of act of Aug. 30, 1935 (49 
project, Washington. Stat. 102). 

Columbia Basin proj- Surveys authorized by President’s 
ect, Washington, allocation under sec. 1 of Emer 
economic surveys gency Relief Appropriation Act 
and investigations. of Apr. 8, 1935. 

Yakima project, 3, 828, 200 | 14, 446,600 | General provisions of reclarnation 
Washington (Roza law. Act of June 17, 1902 (32 
division). Stat. 388), and supplemental 

acts. 

Provo River project, 87, 73 10, 000, 000 | Construction authorized by allot- 
Utah. ment made under secs. 201 and 

202 of National Industrial Re- 
covery Act o! June 16, 1933; con- 
tinued under President’s alloca- 
tion under sec. 1 of Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of Apr. 
8, 1935. Investigated with 
Reclamation funds. 
1 Estimated cost stated is for construction of storage for supplemental water for 
lands now under irrigation. Bill has been proposed by Senator Steiwer for irriga- 
tion of lands in the north unit, which will require approximately $6,000,000. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—-BUREAU OF RECLAMATION—continued 
Information regarding projects included in Senate Appropriation 


Committee’s amendment to H. R. 10630—Continued 


| Expended 
and obli- 
gated 


Total 
estimated 
cost 


State and project Legislative authority 














be 
Casper-Alecova proj- | $7,620, 217 |$20, 000, 000 
ect, Wyoming. 


Relief Appropriation Act of Apr. 
8, 1935. 


Riverton project, | 4,819,216 | 8,670,000 | General provisions of reclamation 
Wyoming. law. Act of June 17, 1902 (32 
Stat. 388),and supplemental acis. 

Shoshone project, 635, 580 | 6,500,000 | General provisions of reclamation 


law. 


W yoming. 
Stat. 388),and supplemental acts. 


Grand Lake, Big 66, 500 | 25,000,000 | Surveys authorized by allotment 
Thompson _ trans- made under National Industrial 
mountain diversion, Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. 


Colorado. 


Mr. SAMUEL B. HILL. In this statement it is shown 
what the estimated cost is, what the moneys already allo- 


cated are, what the proposed appropriations for the fiscal 


year 1937 are, and the balance necessary to complete the 
projects. 


40 years. We are not going to build these projects tomor- 
row. This money is to be spread out over a term of years, 
anywhere from 6 to 40 years. There is nothing frightening 
about that. 

Now, I want to refer to a few statements made by the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations [Mr. BucHANAN]. 
friend of reclamation. That was his opening statement. 
But he is in favor of reclamation, provided you do not re- 
claim anything. He is in favor of reclamation, provided you 
do not spend any money to reclaim land, according to his 
qualifying statement. He seemed to make the Grand Coulee 
project his pet aversion. He says it has not been author- 
ized. In this he is also in error. I desire to call attention 
to section 2 of the river and harbor act enacted August 30, 
1935. This is the language: 

That for the purpose of controlling floods, improving navigation, 
regulating the flow of the streams of the United States, providing 
for storage and for the delivery of the stored waters thereof, for 
the reclamation of public lands and Indian reservations, and other 
beneficial uses, and for the generation of electric energy as a means 
of financially aiding and assisting such undertakings, the projects 
known as Parker Dam on the Colorado River and Grand Coulee 
Dam on the Columbia River, are hereby authorized and adopted, 
and all contracts and agreements which have been executed in 
connection therewith are hereby validated and ratified. * * ® 


Can language be more emphatic or more comprehensive in 
conferring authority for the Grand Coulee project? At the 
time that ratification and authorization were made, to wit, 
August 30, 1935, the contract for the construction of the 
Grand Coulee Dam had been changed, under authority by 
the Secretary of the Interior from a low-dam structure to 
a high-dam structure, and that project is now being built 
on a high-dam basis, a basis of 500 feet, which would be 
absolutely necessary for a high dam, and would not be in 
conformity with the plans and specifications of a low dam. 

It was that contract as modified by the Secretary of the 
Interior that was ratified in this act of 1935, the river and 
harbor bill. This is just one of the errors of the gentleman 
from Texas. I know he did not intend to make it. I have 
the utmost regard for him, and I know he did not mean to 
make this mistake, but I have told you what the situation is. 

Who is going to pay back this money? Every economist 
who has been employed on this project, every report of the 
engineers who have investigated the project, both of the War 
Department and the Interior Department, say that this is 
a feasible project, not only from the standpoint of engineer- 
ing but from a financial standpoint. They say this dam will 
generate 2,500,000 horsepower of electricity, which can be 
sold for 2% mills per kilowatt-hour for the firm power at the 
bus board. In addition, it will generate secondary power 
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Construction authorized by allot- 
ment made under National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act of June 
16, 1933; continued under Presi- 
dent’s allocation from Emergency 


Act of June 17, 1902 (32 


As I say, it will cost less than $800,000,000, and 
that over a period, in the instance of the larger projects, of 


He says he is a 
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which can be sold at one-half of 1 mill per kilowatt-hour. 
You ask where we are going to get a market for this power. 
Mr. Page testified, and the record so shows, that within 19 
years all this power would be absorbed; and the testimony 
of every economist and expert who has testified on the 
subject is that within 15 years not only would all the power 
of the Grand Coulee Dam be absorbed, but it was their 
most conservative estimate that at the end of 15 years the 
demand for additional power in the Pacific Northwest area 
would be at least twice that provided by the Grand Coulee 
Dam. There can be no question about a market for the 
power. 

Let me remind you, furthermore, that when the Govern- 
ment builds the Grand Coulee Dam and the power plants, 
the Government will own the property. This property not 
only will pay back its cost, but after the cost is paid it will 
pay into the Treasury $15,000,000 a year in net revenue. It 
will pay for itself in 30 years; and in 40 years’ time there 
will be a surplus of $168,000,000. It will not only pay for 
itself but it will continue to return to the Treasury for all 
time to come at least $15,000,000 a year. In addition to that, 
the reclamation connected with the project in the course of 
40 years will not only repay its share of the cost but will 
create wealth that will put into the Treasury of the United 
States $10,000,000 a year in additional income taxes, money 
the Government is not now getting. The part I want to 
emphasize is that this dam and power plant will belong to 
the United States Government and will pay for itself over 
and over again. 

The Grand Coulee Dam has been under construction for 
about 2 years. It is actually being built. 

There has been allocated to this work—that is, for dam 
construction at the Grand Coulee project—$35,000,000. The 
first $15,000,000 was under the Public Works Act, and the 
additional $20,000,000 was under the Emergency Relief Act 
appropriation, and that was an additional amount for carry- 
ing on the work that had been begun. 

Contracts have been let. The main contract for the con- 
struction of the dam has been let for $29,340,000 without 
materials. The Bureau of Reclamation, as the agent of the 
Government, is buying all the materials that go into the dam, 
and a total of $60,000,000 has been either expended or obli- 
gated. That is the condition we have as to the contractual 
obligations of the Government in connection with this work. 

The work is under way. A company, that we refer to for 
brevity as the M. W. A. K. Co., a combination of four con- 
struction companies that joined together for the purpose of 
bidding on this contract, is now engaged in the construction 
of the dam at Grand Coulee. They have projected their 
work to the point where they have cofferdams on both 
the east and west sides of the main stream of the river— 
that is, the shore ends of the dam—and they have excavated 
down to bedrock on both shore ends of the dam. 

On the west side of the river they have carried the excava- 
tion to the point where they are actually pouring concrete 
and have been doing so for several months. So the dam is 
being built, the concrete is being put into the foundation of 
the dam. 

At the east of the dam, on the east side of the river, there 
is a cofferdam work which is in progress, and the excava- 
tion is very far along on that end of the dam. It will be nec- 
essary to put in one additional cofferdam when the shore 
ends of the dam are built up to the point where they can, 
through openings, let the water of the river run out through 
the ends of the projected dam, and it will be necessary to 
put a cofferdam across the stream of the river and excavate 
that for the purpose of building that section of the dam. 

The work has progressed to the point where they are sev- 
eral months ahead of the time estimated for the progress of 
the work. 

Now, of course, it has been necessary, in getting ready for 
this work and get the materials in there, that the 
Bureau of Reclamation expend large sums of money. They 
have built a railroad of about 30 miles in length, leading 


from the Northern Pacific line up to the dam site. They 
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have built.a bridge across the river, and many other ex- 
penditures have been made. 

It will take probably 6 or 8 years to complete the entire 
structure. This is the first unit of the dam. 

The contract now being executed is for the first unit of 
the dam structure. 

When this dam is completed to its ultimate height it will 
increase the depth of the flow in the river which is imme- 
diately below the dam 6.9 feet, or approximately 7 feet, thus 
deepening the channel for navigation. About 100 miles 
below the dam it will increase the depth of the flow 5% 
feet, and on down farther on the river at The Dalles, it will 
increase the depth of the flow 4.4 feet. It will increase the 
depth of the flow below the Bonneville Dam 3 feet. 

I give you those figures so you may understand what it 
means for the navigation of the river. Ocean-going vessels 
at this time come up the Columbia River from the mouth as 
far as Portland, and above Portland, but they have to keep 
dredging the river in order to keep the channel open for 
the ocean-going vessels. This will aid, to the extent of 3 
feet, the navigability of the river below the Bonneville Dam, 
and will improve navigation above Bonneville as indicated 
above. 

The Grand Coulee Dam is the key structure for the 
development of the Columbia River. This dam will create 
a reservoir 150 miles long, extending clear back to the 
Canadian line and will so stabilize the flow of the water 
below that dam and that reservoir as to increase the poten- 
tial firm electrical power at every proposed dam below it 
100 percent, as far down as the Snake River, over what 
can otherwise be generated. 

Below the mouth of the Snake River it will increase the 
firm power of electric energy to be generated at all dam 
sites below, including the Bonneville, 50 percent; and from 
the standpoint of power development and from the stand- 
point of navigation this improvement is justified. The 
Grand Coulee Dam will create a storage of more than 
5,000,000 acre-feet. 

And it follows, of course, that the holding back of these 
waters in the great reservoir behind the Grand Coulee Dam, 
extending back to the Canadian line, will control flood 
conditions in the river. 

The engineers of the Reclamation Service have made a 
number of surveys at different times over a period of 15 or 
20 years, and even further back than that, and they have 
studied closely the reports of the War Department Engineers 
and every engineering report that has been made upon 
this proposition in reference to the Columbia River Basin 
project pronounces the project feasible, not only from an 
engineering standpoint, but from a financial and an eco- 
nomic standpoint. There is no question about the feasi- 
bility of it from all of those standpoints, and all engineers 
have agreed upon that proposition. 

There is no question about the feasibility of this project, 
and there is no question but that the money will be paid 
back. It is not going to put land under reclamation next 
year, or within 5 or 6 years. It will be at least 12 years 
before they will have any lands under reclamation, and 
then only a small portion. It will be 40 or 50 years before 
ali of it will be under reclamation. 

I could give you further details to show the desirability of 
this project, but have not time to do it. The fact is that 
we are not bringing an area of raw lands into cultivation. 
These lands have all been homesteaded. All of the tillable 
lands have been farmed, but on account of insufficient 
moisture for dry-farming operations these lands cannot be 
profitably farmed without irrigation. We must have this 
irrigation in order to take that land out of the marginal 
class and put it into the productive class so as to insure a 
living to those who farm it. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. Time for debate on these amendments 
has expired. The question is on the motion to recede. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to 
request the Chair to state the motion plainly and the effect 
of a vote one way or the other? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot state the effect of the 
vote, but the Chair will be glad to state the proposition that 
is before the House. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 
Chair will permit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
TaYLor] moved to recede and concur with an amendment. 
On that motion I demanded a division. On the question to 
recede a vote “no” is equivalent to the House insisting upon 
its position. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado that the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate no. 53. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Taytor of Colorado) there were—ayes 70, noes 113. 

So the motion to recede was rejected. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist on its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate no. 53. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas that the House further insist on its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate no. 53. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment no. 54. Page 76, immediately following amendment 
no. 53, insert: 

“For continuation of the following projects in not to exceed 
the following amounts, respectively, to be expended in the same 
manner and for the same objects of expenditure as specified for 
projects included in the Interior Department Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1937 under the caption ‘Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’, and to be reimbursable under the reclamation iaw. 

“Gila project, Arizona, $2,500,000; 

“Salt River project, Arizona, $2,300,000; 

“Central Valley project, California, $16,000,000; 

“Grand Valley project, Colorado, $200,000; 

“Boise project, Idaho, Payette division, $1,800,000; 

“Boise project, Idaho, drainage, $160,000; 

“Carlsbad project, New Mexico, $900,000; 

“Deschutes project, Oregon, $450,000; 

“Owyhee project, Oregon, $400,000; 

“Grand Coulee Dam project, Washington, $20,000,000; 

“Columbia Basin project, Washington, economic surveys and 
investigations, $250,000; 

“Yakima project, Washington, Roza division, $2,500,000; 

“Provo River project, Utah, $1,750,000; 

“Casper-Alcova project, Wyoming, $4,000,000; 

“Riverton project, Wyoming, $900,000; 

“Shoshone project, Wyoming, Heart Mountain division, $1,000,000; 

“For administrative expenses on account of the above projects, 
including personal services and other expenses in the District of 
Columbia and in the field, $2,500,000; in all, $57,610,000, to be im- 
mediately available: Provided, That this appropriation shall be 
available for the employment of personal services without regard 
to the civil-service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended: Provided further, That of this amount not to exceed 
$160,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House further insist upon its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate no. 54. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment no. 56: Page 79, line 14, insert “which amount shall 
be available for personal services in the District of Columbia (not 
to exceed $15,000) and in the field without regard to the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
Colorado should tell us the effect of the provision with re- 
gard to civil service carried in this amendment. None of us 
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have copies of the amendments. I think the gentleman 
should tell us what it means, so that we may know what we 
are doing. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The object of this amendment 
of the Senate is to permit the Reclamation Service to carry 
on the work of building the All-American Canal by exempt- 
ing the employees engaged in constructing the canal from 
the Classification Act and the civil-service laws. Otherwise 
it would cost a great deal more. They tell us it is not 
feasible to put these employees under civil service because 
they are largely day laborers, and it would not be economical 
or feasible to attempt to set up a-civil-service register and 
give these employees a civil-service status. 

Mr. SNELL. What explanation was given before the com- 
mittee, or what evidence was given to show that it was not 
practical to take these men from the civil-service lists? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is mostly day labor and 
manual work, not covered in the classified service. It is not 
civil-service work. It is a matter of relief, very largely. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it relief for the general public or just 
relief for Democratic job hunters? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is relief for thousands of 
day laborers who will be employed. 

Mr. SNELL. Does this provision apply only to day 
laborers? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It applies; as I understand it, 
to practically all who may work on the canal. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand, it applies to everybody, 
including clerical help, and if there is any reason why cleri- 
cal help should not come under the civil service I should like 
to have someone get up here and state it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. About 90 percent of this work 
is day labor. 

Mr. SNELL. These laborers may be exempted, but the 
rest should be put under the civil service, as the President 
said they should be. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It was felt that it was not 
practical to do that, and we followed the wish of the Senate 
in that regard. 

Mr. SNELL. Let us have a vote and find out about it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Colorado |Mr. Taytor] to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SNELL) there were—ayes 99, noes 60. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment no. 83: Page 104, after line 7, insert: 

“Appomattox Court House National Historical Monument, Va.: 
For development and improvement in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act approved August 13, 1935 (49 Stat. 613), to 
remain available until expended, $100,000: Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be available for expenditure until title 
to the land is acquired by the United States.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, this calls for the expenditure 
of $100,000 for a monument at Appomattox Court House. I 
do not think we ought to have any more monuments built 
right now, in view of the condition of the Treasury. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I may say this 
has been authorized by a special act of Congress and is 
simply carrying out a law that the House of Representatives 
and Senate have previously passed. It is in commemoration 
of a great historical event, and I feel it would be wrong to 
refuse to carry out the law. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] states that we should not have any more monuments 
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built. I think we should have a monument erected to desig- 
nate the place where the Treasury used to be. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Colorado {[Mr. Taytor] to recede and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. TaBer) there were—ayes 84, noes 48. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment no. 87: Page 111, after line 18, insert: 

“For making surveys, studies, investigations, and reports regard- 
ing public, school, college, university, and other libraries; fostering 
coordination of public and school library service; coordinating 
library service on the national level with other forms of adult 
education; developing library participation in Federal projects; 
fostering Nation-wide coordination of research materials among 
the more scholarly libraries, inter-State library cooperation, and 
the development of public, school, and other library service 
throughout the country, and for the administrative expenses in- 
cident to performing these duties, including salaries of such assist- 
ants, experts, clerks, and other employees in the District of Co- 
lumbia and elsewhere, as the Commissioner of Education may 
deem necessary, necessary traveling expenses, including attend- 
ance at meetings of educational associations, societies, and other 
organizations, purchase of miscellaneous supplies, equipment, 
stationery, typewriters, and exchange thereof, postage on foreign 
mail, purchase of books of reference, law books, and periodicals, 
printing and binding, and all other necessary expenses, $40,000.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate no. 87 and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: “In lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert 
$25,000.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by which the various 
motions offered in the consideration of the conference re- 
port were agreed to was laid on the table. 


COLLECTION OF REVENUE ON INTOXICATING LIQUOR 


Mr. COOPER of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
9185) to insure the collection of the revenue on intoxicating 
liquor, to provide for the more efficient and economical ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the laws relating to the 
taxation of intoxicating liquor, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection; and the Chair appointed the fol- 
lowing conferees: Mr. Samve. B. Hitt, Mr. CuLien, Mr. 
Buck, Mr. TREADWAY, and Mr. CROWTHER. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR APPROPRIATION BILL—HELP THE 
FARMER—DEFEAT PROJECTS THAT WILL INCREASE PRODUCTION 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

to extend my own remarks in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, Congress is not going to 
adjourn, if it listens to the President, until a tax bill is 
passed which will enable the administration to balance the 
normal Budget. Our trouble has always been that as soon 
as provisions are made to balance the Budget, Congress 
finds a way to unbalance it. A striking example is this 
appropriation bill. If the amendments of the Senate pre- 
vail the Budget is not going to be balanced unless at least 
$60,000,000 is added to the amount already requested by the 
President? Why? Because two Senate amendments which 
we are to vote on today call for appropriations for the next 
fiscal year of $60,870,500, which is above the recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of the Budget. 

What was the purpose of enacting the Budget law? It 
was to keep our expenditures in normal times within the 
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receipts of the Government. We are not considering or 
talking about relief appropriations now but we are talking 
about the regular, or normal, expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. 

The bill went to the Senate in excellent condition. The 
report of the House Committee on Appropriations—subcom- 
mittee on the Interior Department bill—shows it carried an 
amount $1,721,111.70 below the amount the Director of the 
Budget said would be available during the next fiscal year to 
carry on the activities of the Department of the Interior. 
What happened in the Senate? There were 91 amendments, 
the great majority carrying increases in the appropriation. 
The conferees have agreed on all of the amendments but a 
few, and in reaching an agreement, if it was not for three 
items, amendments 24, 53, and 54, we would still be within 
the Budget estimates but above the amount the bill carried 
when passed by the House. 

The first large item is $3,710,500 for construction, repair, 
and rehabilitation of irrigation systems on Indian reserva- 
tions. To one who reads of this item and does not fully 
understand its meaning there would be no cause for great 
alarm, but when the taxpayers know that the ultimate cost 
of completing the 13 projects provided for in 13 different 
States is $26,900,000, then they will realize just what the 
Senate has done. This appropriation of less than $4,000,000, 
in other words, is the starter, and the finish will come in 
future years when the balance of the $26,900,000 is appro- 
priated. 

This, however, is but a drop in the bucket as compared 
with amendments 53 and 54. Those amendments provide 
for an immediate appropriation for the next fiscal year of 
$57,160,000, as well as an authorization for construction of 
seven reclamation projects; the total cost to complete is 
admitted by the subcommittee to be $703,000,000. This 
means that in years to follow you will be compelled to appro- 
priate millions of dollars until] the full amount of $703,000,000 
has been taken from the Treasury or the seven projects will 
not be completed. 

You all know that in projects of this kind whenever they 
are started they are completed. Just start them with legis- 
lation of this character and next year the item will not be 
subject to a point of order, and if the committee is hostile 
any Member can offer an amendment from the floor. The 
two big projects are the Central Valley California project, 
for which the item provides $16,000,000, and the Grand 
Coulee Dam project, in the State of Washington, for which 
$20,000,000 is set aside for 1 year only. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of these improvements is to 
make land suitable for agricultural purposes. If one will 
read the organic act creating the Department of Agricul- 
ture he will find this Department was created for the pur- 
pose of promoting agriculture in its broadest sense. By the 
elimination of pests preying upon agricultural products, by 
extension work and research, the Department is expected to 
show the farmer how to raise better crops, cattle, and so 
forth, as well as increase the yield. This year the agriculture 
bill carried about $50,000,000. 

Here we have a great scientific department that has been 
of immense value to the farmers of the country. It is im- 
possible to estimate its value in dollars and cents, but the 
Department has showed the farmer not only how to raise 
better crops but has greatly increased production—in fact, 
production increased to such an extent that it directly 
affected the price of what the farmer produced, there being 
a great surplus, the supply being far in excess of the demand, 
with the result that the price of agricultural projects de- 
clined. To meet this situation we passed the A. A. A., and 
when the Supreme Court declared that act unconstitutional 
we passed the soil-conservation and domestic-allotment plan, 
the purpose of which was to conserve land against depletion 
by planting soil-building crops. By diverting the land to 
soil-building crops we would automatically reduce produc- 
tion, which meant a reduction of the surplus and a better 
price for that which the farmers produced. The appropria- 
tion for that purpose was $450,000,000. The farmers who 
agreed to follow this plan would be reimbursed so much per 
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acre for planting soybeans, grass, and so forth, instead of 
corn, wheat, and so forth. 

Here we have appropriations of $500,000,000, about 
$50,000,000 to show the farmers how to raise better and more 
crops, and $450,000,000 to help the farmer reduce his yield. 
It just does not sound right. But what happens if we pass 
these amendments? The completion of the projects inserted 
by the Senate, and which we will vote on today. means that 
millions and millions of new land will be cpen for agricultural 
purposes. If we are going to reduce the surplus by paying 
farmers to take land out of cultivation, how c:n we justify 
the expenditure of nearly a billion dollars to provide more 
land to raise additional crops? Why, in the end there is but 
one answer; we are but further increasing the surplus, and 
we will destroy the farmers of the country, who are now so 
hard pressed, and who for years, or until the passage of the 
laws I referred to, were unable to secure even the cost of 
production for their crops and cattle, and so forth. 

I want to help the farmer, and it seems to :ae that every 
friend of the farmer in this House should vote aown the Sen- 
ate amendments. By so doing we will be protecting the men 
whom we all have been so anxious to assist. If production 
was below the demand, then I would say, yes, ict us find new 
land to raise more crops, but that situation doe:: not exist. It 
is just the reverse. I feel every farmer in this country who is 
deep in debt will be grateful to those who will vote down the 
Senate amendments. 

COINAGE OF 50-CENT PIECES IN COMMEMORATION OF SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH’S COLONY 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12799) to author- 
ize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commen:oration of the 
three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Colony on Roanoke Island, N. C., known in history 
as the “Lost Colony”, and the birth of Virginia Dare, the 
first child of English parentage to be born on the American 
Continent, and her baptism. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if we have a few more of these bills I am going to make a 
speech in favor of every one of them. I have been overruled 
so many times that I will not object to this one. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
may say to the gentleman from North Carolina that this is 
the thirty-fifth bill that has been presented to Congress 
requesting the coinage of silver money for some kind of a 
show. I think we have begun the Democratic administra- 
tion’s inflation measure through this channel. I believe the 
Democrats ought to be careful now that they do not do 
something they will be sorry for. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in commemoration of the three hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony on Ro- 
anoke Island, N. C., known in history as the Lost Colony, and the 
birth of Virginia Dare, the first child of English parentage to be 
born on the American Continent, and her baptism, there shall be 
coined at a mint of the United States to be designated by the 
Director of the Mint not less than 25,000 silver 50-cent pieces of 
standard size, weight, and composition and of a specially prepared 
design to be fixed by the Director of the Mint, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, but the Unit:d States shall not 
be subject to the expense of making the necessary dies and other 
preparations for this coinage. 

Sec. 2. The coins herein authorized shall bear date 1937, irre- 
spective of the year in which they are minted or issued, shall be 
legal tender in any payment to the amount of their face value, 
and shall be issued only upon the request of the Roanoke Colony 
Memorial Association of Manteo, N. C., upon payment by it of 
the par value of such coins, but not less than 25,000 such coins 
shall be issued to it at any one time, and no such coins shall be 
issued after July 1, 1937. Such coins may be disposed of at par 
or at a premium by the Roanoke Colony Memorial Association of 
Manteo, N. C., and the net proceeds shall be used by it in defray- 
ing the expenses incidental and appropriate to the commemora- 
tion of such event. 

Sec. 3. All laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver 
coins of the United States and the coining or striking of the same, 
regulating and guarding the process of coinage, providing for the 
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purchase of material, and for the transportation, distribution, and 
redemption of coins, for the prevention of debasement or coun- 
terfeiting, for the security of the coins, or for any other purposes, 
whether such laws are penal or otherwise, shall, so far as appli- 
cable, apply to the coinage herein authorized. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the remarks previously 
made by me this afternoon a letter from the Secretary of 
State about Japanese competition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a table prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture applicable to the discussion today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, support of amend- 
ments nos. 53 and 54 is impossible. Taken together, 
the two amendments contemplate the expenditure of fur- 
ther and enormous sums of money for a reclamation pro- 
gram in the Far West without precedent. They contemplate 
this expenditure running into hundreds of millions, if not 
billions, of dollars despite the fact that the Treasury is con- 
fronted by unparalleled deficits. They contemplate a great 
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increase in available acreage for crops running into hun- 
dreds of thousands, if not millions, of acres despite the fact 
that we are spending vast sums to bring about a materia] 
reduction in acreage available for crops. Furthermore, no 
opportunity is afforded for proper consideration of either 
amendment, 

Amendment no. 53 is in reality seven amendments in one. 
It contemplates the authorization of seven great reclamation 
projects not heretofore authorized. We are compelled to 
approve or disapprove of these seven amendments as a unit. 

Amendment no. 54 is in reality 16 amendments in one. It 
contemplates the appropriation of almost $60,000,000 for 16 
separate reclamation projects. We are compelled to vote for 
or against all 16 appropriations as a unit. 

We are asked to authorize seven great projects, no one of 
which has received consideration by any legislative committee 
of either House, no one of which can be subjected at this time 
to individual consideration on its merits. 

We are asked to appropriate $57,610,000 for 16 great proj- 
ects, in respect to the ultimate cost of which there appears to 
be no accurate information. The lowest estimate submitted 
amounts to some $700,000,000. It seems more probable that 
the figure will prove to be at least a billion and a half dollars. 

Under our reclamation policy, some 4,000,000 acres of land 
have been made available for cultivation. Some $2,000,000,000 
worth of crops have been harvested on this land. In no State 
directly affected by the proposed projects is there anything 
like a 100-percent utilization of land available for crops. The 
following table, furnished by the Acting Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, indicates the figures employed by the 
Department in respect to land utilization for each of the 
States in question in 1934: 
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The utilization in one instance—New Mexico—is less than 
38 percent. 

Nevertheless, the program contemplated would make avail- 
able for cultivation or increased cultivation hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, of acres of land. The Bureau of 
Reclamation uses the figure 1,200,000 acres. The additional 
acreage would frequently be made available at an excessive 
cast per acre and despite the fact that we have been spend- 
ing about a half billion dollars a year under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act and the so-called Soil Erosion Act to 
take from thirty to thirty-five millions of acres out of 
cultivation. 

Testifying recently before the independent offices appro- 
priation subcommittee of the House, Mr. Chester A. Davis, 
former Administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, suggested that for every additional acre brought 
into cultivation an acre should be taken out of cultivation. 

The enormous expenditure involved in the program can 
only be appreciated by study of the individual items. 

The Grand Coulee project, in Washington, for example, 
in respect to which an additional appropriation of $20,000,- 
000 is requested, involves an ultimate expenditure, now 
estimated by the Reclamation Bureau as amounting to 
$389,000,000. I am advised that the Board of Engineers has 
estimated the cost in the past at some $711,000,000. The 
project had strong opposition for years. It appears to be 
indefensible as an irrigation project. Justification is urged 
in the light of anticipated power development which ad- 
mittedly cannot be fully utilized for some 19 years to come. 
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The Central Valley project, in California, for which 
$16,000,000 is requested, involves an ultimate expenditure 
which has been estimated all the way from $170,000,000 to 
over $600,000,000, according to figures of the California State 
engineer. The original proposal contemplated State financ- 
ing with Federal contribution to the extent of $12,000,000 
for flood control and navigation. The present proposal 
contemplates financing in full by the Federal Government. 

The Gila project, in Arizona, for which $2,500,000 is re- 
quested involves an ultimate expenditure estimated at $125,- 
000,000. In the past the project has been strongly op- 
posed by the Department of Agriculture due to conditions 
of soil and climate. 

The Grand Lake-Big Thompson project in Colorado, for 
which authorization is requested involves an ultimate ex- 
penditure estimated at from twenty-five to fifty million dol- 
lars. This project involves a tunnel 12% miles long under the 
Continental Divide, to carry some 361,000 acre-feet per year 
from the west to the east side of the Divide. Authorization is 
requested despite the fact that surveys have not yet been 
completed. Strong opposition has been presented by in- 
formed individuals and associations all over the country be- 
cause of the cost involved, because of the damage to Rocky 
Mountain National Park and because of the departure from 
established National Park policy excluding commercial un- 
dertaking from all parks. 

The Casper-Alcova project in Wyoming, in respect to 
which $4,000,000 is requested, contemplates an ultimate ex- 
penditure of $20,000,000. The project appears to be inde- 
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fensible as an irrigation project requiring some $600 per acre 
for additional land made available for cultivation. Justifi- 
cation is urged on the basis of charging a portion of the 
expenditure only to irrigation, the balance to power. 

These are but examples. The cost is enormous. Detailed 
justification for major projects is lacking. 

I am not opposed to reclamation—I realize fully from per- 
sonal observation throughout the West the vital part that 
reclamation has played in the life of the Nation. But I am 
opposed to reclamation in the absence of demonstrated need 
and demonstrated feasibility. I am opposed to a procedure 
which denies consideration of individual reclamation proj- 
ects—which compels consideration of 7 or 16 great projects 
asa unit. And Iam opposed to a policy which proposes with 
one hand to make available hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of additional acres of land for cultivation while 
with the other hand it takes millions of acres of land out of 
cultivation. 

To vote for amendments nos. 53 and 54 is to vote to com- 
mit the Federal Government to a gigantic reclamation pro- 
gram without proper consideration and without adequate 
justification at a time when we are still pursuing a policy of 
crop restriction, at a time when the Nation is confronted 
by an amazing deficit amounting to upwards of $6,000,000,000. 


WHY A LIFELONG DEMOCRAT, A FORMER MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE, CANNOT SUPPORT THE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a short statement by former Senator Bruce, of 
Maryland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and at the suggestion 
of the author, I include the following statement made in a 
letter addressed to the New York Sun by Hon. William Cabell 
Bruce, a lifelong Democrat and from 1923 to 1929 a distin- 
guished Member of the United States Senate from the State 
of Maryland: 


In his address last Thursday night at the State convention of 
the Young Democratic Clubs, Senator TypINGs truly said, with ref- 
erence to the next Presidential election: ‘There are only three 
courses open. We can support the Democratic ticket, we can sup- 
port the Republican ticket, or we can take a walk.” 

Speaking for myself, as an individual Democrat, I wish to say 
that when Mr. Roosevelt comes up for reelection I shall certainly 
not “take a walk”; never, since I became old enough to vote, having 
failed to exercise the privilege of voting at a Presidential election 
or of frankly announcing, before I did so, for what Presidential 
candidate I intended to vote, I shall certainly, too, not cast my 
ballot for Mr. Roosevelt. 


AGREES WITH FAMOUS DOCTOR 


In my conception of him I have come around to the view held of 
him by one of the most famous physicians in the history of Balti- 
more, who before the last Presidential election said to me: “I have 
always been a Democrat, as you know, but I cannot vote for Roose- 
velt. I was frequently brought into contact with him at Harvard, 
and I just do not think that he has the practical sense to be Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

In my humble judgment Mr. Roosevelt as President has proved 
himself to be a shallow, impressionable, volatile man, inspired by 
good intentions and essed of a very pleasing presence, but con- 
spicuously deficient in all the higher qualifications for the office 
of President. 

Therefore, pursuing Senator Typincs’ alternatives, there is noth- 
ing for me to do except to vote at the next Presidential election 
for Mr. Roosevelt’s Republican opponent; and this I expect con- 
fidently to do, for, be the latter’s shortcomings what they may, 
it is inconceivable within the range of reasonable probability, as 
I see it, that they could produce such lamentable results as have 
marked the Presidential career of Mr. Roosevelt; that is to say, dis- 
regard of all the ordinary principles of prudential calculation and 
foresight in the field of Federal revenue and expenditure; inane 
and visionary industrial and social planning which, in several 
flagrant instances, has been held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States to have violated time-honored American principles 
of local self-government and individual freedom; loss of morale 
en the part of thousands of human beings, bred by extravagant 
and ill-conceived programs of governmental relief; the crack- 
brained vagaries of radical agitators, resolved to go Mr. Roosevelt 
one better; insurrectionary class prejudice and violence, such as 
only a day or so ago incited a labor leader in New York to threaten 
“to tear down” that city if the demands of his following were not 
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conceded; the resuscitation on a vast scale of the detestable sys- 
tem of spoils politics in the province of the Federal Government 
which the Federal merit system of appointment, under the foster- 
ing care of Grover Cleveland and every subsequent President of the 
United States, Democratic or Republican, with the exception of 
Mr. Roosevelt, has done so much to rebuke and keep within 
bounds; and invasions of the legislative authority of Congress by 
Executive authority which lead directly in the end to the dictator- 
ship of a Hitler, a Mussolini, or a Stalin. 


BRINGS IN CLASSIC FABLE 


When I think of the vast horde of subordinate officeholders, im- 
posed by Mr. Roosevelt, with Mr. Farley at his elbow, on the 
Federal civil service, without the slightest heed to the salutary 
principle of nonpartisan, competitive examination, which governs 
appointments, covered by the Federal merit system of appointments 
I cannot but recall the celebrated declaration of Lord Melbourne 
that he was partial to the English Order of the Garter because 
there was “no damned nonsense of merit” about it. 

The classic fable tells us that no sooner had Phacton received 
from his father the reins, with which the chariot of the Sun was 
controlled, than he betrayed his ignorance and incapacity to 
guide the chariot. The result was a menace to heaven and earth, 
which did not come to an end until Jupiter struck Phaeton with 
one of his thunderbolts and hurled him headlong from heaven 
into the River Po. Only short of the thunderbolt of popular wrath 
at a Presidential election does the monstrous system of artificial 
administration, built up by Mr. Roosevelt, seem now to have 
arrived. 

THOUSANDS ADDED TO PAY ROLL 

Our country is, unquestionably, recovering, to a noticeable ex- 
tent, from the worst effects of our last great economic crisis. It 
has always recovered from such crises; but, undeniably, the prin- 
cipal thing from which it has to recover is Mr. Roosevelt himself 
He seems as powerless to control his chariot as Phaeton was to 
control his. 

Only recently thousands of more officeholders have been added 
to the pay roll of the Federal Government; the relief load of our 
country, in January 1936, was about what it was in January 1935, 
and it is claimed by the American Federation of Labor that the 
rise in unemployment in December-January last was the highest, 
in that period, in the last 5 years. 


NATIONAL DEBT INCREASING 


Our national debt is still steadily increasing, and new tax thumb- 
screws are being devised to rack still further the tortured limbs 
.of the hapless American taxpayer. In the face of such conditions 
as these, we cannot hope that the economic recovery, which is 
now under way, can do more than progress haltingly until another 
thunderbolt is hurled, and another rash chariot driver, like 
Phaeton, is cast, not into the Po, but into the Potomac. 

By pen, tongue, and, to the extent of my ability, by purse, I did 
all in my power to bring about the defeat of William J. Bryan, 
whose election as President would, in my opinion, have been of 
much less pernicious moment to the happiness and welfare of the 
people of the United States than would be the reelection of Mr. 
Roosevelt. If I am living in November 1936 I shall assuredly 
follow, in relation to Mr. Roosevelt, the example which I set 
myself in relation to Bryan—the only candidate of the Democratic 
Party for the Presidency against whom I have ever voted. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Aparr (at the request of Mr. THompson), indefiniteiy, on 
account of illness. 


BAYOU ST. JOHN, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of a bill which is an emer- 
gency matter (H. R. 11792) declaring Bayou St. John, in 
the city of New Orleans, La., a nonnavigable stream. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is this bill? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. It is a bill to declare a bayou that 
runs within the city of New Orleans a nonnavigable stream 
in order that some worth-while W. P. A. projects, such as the 
building cf bridges across it, may be commenced. There is 
no opposition to the measure. 

Mr. RICH. I may say to my colleagues that they are 
hunting everything under the sun to spend W. P. A. money 
on, and, goodness knows, if we are going to have to continue 
this, we might as well do so in New Orleans as anywhere 
else. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Bayou St. John, in the city of New 
Orleans, La., be, and the same is hereby, declared to be not a 
navigable water of the United States within the meaning of the 
laws enacted by Congress for the preservation and protection of 
such waters. 


Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 
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S.560. An act for the relief of the Western Electric Co., 
Inc.; 

S. 760. An act for the relief of Harry P. Hollidge; 

S. 952. An act for the relief of Zelma Halverson; 

S. 1186. An act for the relief of Frank P. Ross; 

S. 1328. An act for the relief of the Snare & Triest Co., now 
Frederick Snare Corporation; 

S. 1431. An act for the relief of the Collier Manufacturing 
Co., of Barnesville, Ga.; 

S. 1490. An act for the relief of Earl A. Ross; 

S. 2520. An act for the relief of T. D. Randall & Co.; 

S. 2734. An act to confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims to hear and determine the claims of 
Henry W. Bibus, Annie Ulrick, Samuel Henry, Charles W. 
Hensor, Headley Woolston, John Henry, estate of Harry 
B. C. Margerum, and George H. Custer, of Falls Township 
and borough of Tullytown, Bucks County, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania; 

S. 4317. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
to the city of Buffalo, N. Y., the right and privilege to occupy 
and use for sewage-disposal facilities part of the lands form- 
ing the pier and dikes of the Black Rock Harbor improve- 
ment at Buffalo, N. Y.; and 

S. 4594. An act to supplement the act of June 25, 1929 
(ch. 41, 46 Stat. L. 41), which authorized and directed the 
Attorney General to institute suit against the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. and others. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H. R. 2982. An act for the relief of Sarah Shelton; 

H. R. 7110. An act to authorize the President to bestow the 
Navy Cross upon Brig. Gen. Robert H. Dunlap, United States 
Marine Corps, deceased; 

H. R. 8262. An act for the relief of Tom Rogers, and the 
heirs of W. A. Bell, Israel Walker, Henry Shaw, Thomas 
Bailey, and Joseph Watson; 

H. R. 8287. An act to establish an assessed valuation real 
property tax in the Virgin Islands of the United States; 

H.R. 8372. An act to authorize the acquisition of lands in 
the vicinity of Miami, Fla., as a site for a naval air station 
and to authorize the construction and installation of a naval 
air station thereon; 

H. R. 8431. An act to provide for the establishment of the 
Fort Frederica National Monument, at St. Simon Island, Ga.., 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8784. An act to authorize withholding compensation 
due Government personnel; 

H.R. 9995. An act to grant a renewal of patent no. 59560, 
relating to the emblem of the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War; 

H.R. 10194. An act granting a renewal of patent no. 40029, 
relating to the badge of the Holy Name Society; 

H. R. 10267. An act to provide for adjusting the compensa- 
tion of division superintendents, assistant division superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents at large, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of car construction, chief clerks, assist- 
ant chief clerk, and clerks in charge of sections in offices of 
division superintendents in the Railway Mail Service, to cor- 
respond to the rates established by the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended; and 

H. R. 10934. An act to authorize the transfer of the custom- 
house at Salem, Mass., from the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department to the Department of the Interior. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 

now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 


Thursday, May 21, 1936, at 12 o'clock neon, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, Bayou St. John extends 
southward 3.9 miles into the city of New Orleans from Lake 
Pontchartrain. It is generally from 100 to 170 feet in 
width and has a depth of from 6 to 11 feet, except near 
the entrance, which is obstructed by a wide bar. The 
bayou and an artificial extension 8,000 feet long, named the 
Carondelet Canal, was operated as a toll waterway for over 
a century prior to 1908. The Carondelet Canal was closed 
to navigation in 1908 and has since been acquired and partly 
filled by the State. The bayou is not under improvement 
by the United States. Commerce on the bayou has declined 
since the closure of the Carondelet Canal, and in 1934 was 
limited to the movement of 1,900 tons of lumber. With the 
exception of a few small lots, the entire area near the bayou 
has been zoned by the city for residential purposes and the 
most of the left bank is controlled by the city and reserved 
for park development. The only industry of any conse- 
quence along the waterway are two small boat repair shops 
near its upper end and a lumberyard below Esplanade 
Avenue. Esplanade Avenue crosses the bayou nine-tenths 
of a mile below its head. Because of the immaterial value 
of Bayou St. John above Esplanade Avenue as a highway 
of commerce for trade and travel by water, the War De- 
partment has no objection, as far as the general interests of 
navigation are concerned, to this bill, H. R. 11792. 

Under municipal ordinance by the Commission Council of 
New Orleans adopted in 1934, Bayou St. John above Es- 
planade Avenue is to be used as an aquatic park. With the 
passage of this bill, the bridging of the bayou at or near 
Demourelle Island will be done without having to take into 
account the requirements of navigation, and also permit 
the elimination of the lift span from the Esplanade Avenue 
Bridge. It is the intention of the commission council to 
erect a new concrete arched pedestrian and vehicular bridge 
across Bayou St. John at Esplanade Avenue, sufficiently wide 
for four lanes of traffic and pedestrian walks on both sides. 
A check revealed that more than 10,000 vehicles passed over 
the present lift bridge a day and more than 2,000 pedestrians 
and cyclists used it daily during a 3-day period. 

The Commission Council of the City of New Orleans, 
March 19, 1936, unanimously adopted a motion going on 
record in favor of the action taken to approve the bill as 
introduced by me and instructed the city engineer to prepare 
report to show what extreme cost and inconvenience it would 
be to the people of New Orleans if the bill is not adopted, and 
that it is for the public welfare of the people of that city that 
the bill be enacted into law. 

The city park board, throuyh the W. P. A., has dedicated 10 
acres near the lake end of the park to a public yacht basin, 
tying in with Bayou St. John, which will remove all neces- 
sity for pleasure boats to moor in Bayou St. John. The 
basin will be provided with all modern sanitary facilities and 
work will commence promptly. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the an- 
nouncement, if it is permissible under the rules, that the 
Members who are on the Bell investigating committee were 
absent yesterday on four roll calls. They desire to have it 
explained and noted in the Recorp that they were absent 
because of attendance upon their official duties in connection 
with that committee. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

839. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to House Resolution 296, dated 
August 7, 1935, information concerning the number and dis- 
tribution of Federal institutions and establishments of every 
kind and character which are depositing or causing to be 
deposited raw, untreated sewage into navigable or nonnavi- 
gable waters of the United States, and such recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto as is deemed advisable and in the 
public interest (H. Doc. No. 495); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

840. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting lists of papers among the archives and records 
of the Veterans’ Administration which the Administration 
has recommended should be destroyed or otherwise disposed 
of; to the Committee on Disposition of Executive Papers. 

841. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting lists of papers among the archives and records 
of the Federal Trade Commission which the Commission has 
recommended should be destroyed or otherwise disposed of; 
to the Committee on Disposition of Executive Papers. 

842. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting a list of papers among the archives and records 
of the Federal Reserve Board which the Board has recom- 
mended should be destroyed or otherwise disposed of; to the 
Committee on Disposition of Executive Papers. 

843. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting a list of papers among the archives and rec- 
ords of the United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission which the Commission has recommended should be 
destroyed or otherwise disposed of; to the Committee on 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

844. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting lists of papers among the archives and rec- 
ords of the Civil Service Commission which the Commis- 
sion has recommended should be destroyed or otherwise 
disposed of; to the Committee on Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 

845. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting lists of papers among the archives and rec- 
ords of the Department of Commerce which the Depart- 
ment has recommended should be destroyed or otherwise 
disposed of; to the Committee on Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 

846. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting lists of papers among the archives and rec- 
ords of the Department of Agriculture which the Depart- 
ment has recommended should be destroyed or otherwise 
disposed of; to the Committee on Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 

847. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting lists of papers among the archives and records 
of the Post Office Department which the Department has 
recommended should be destroyed or otherwise disposed of; 
to the Committee on Disposition of Executive Papers. 

848. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting a list of papers among the archives and records 
of the Department of War which the Department has recom- 
mended should be destroyed or otherwise disposed of; to the 
Committee on Disposition of Executive Papers. 

849. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting lists of papers among the archives and records 
of the Department of the Treasury which the Department 
has recommended should be destroyed or otherwise disposed 
of; to the Committee on Disposition of Executive Papers. 

850. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting a list of papers among the archives and records 
of the Department of State which the Department has rec- 
ommended should be destroyed or otherwise disposed of; to 
the Committee on Disposition of Executive Papers, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. GILLETTE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. S. 4584, 
An act to amend the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 
1918 (40 Stat. 755), to extend and adapt its provisions to the 
convention between the United States and the United Mexi- 
can States for the protection of migratory birds and game 
mammals concluded at the City of Mexicc, February 7, 1936, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2692). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. CASTELLOW: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 
12257. A bill to extend the jurisdiction of the United States 
Court for China to offenses committed on the high seas; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2693). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
House Joint Resolution 563. Joint resolution to declare 
December 26, 1936, a legal holiday in the District of Co- 
lumbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 2694). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire: Committee on Military 
Affairs. S. 1976. An act to amend the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes”, approved April 15, 
1926, so as to equalize the allowances for quarters and sub- 
sistence of enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps; without amendment (Rept. No. 2696). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 10669. A bill authorizing an appropriation for pay- 
ment to the Sac and Fox Tribe of Indians in the State of 
Oklahoma; without amendment (Rept. No. 2697). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. FULMER: Committee on Agriculture. S. 81. An act 
to provide for the collection and publication of statistics 
of peanuts by the Department of Agriculture; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2698). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JONES: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 11929. A 
bill granting to the State of Iowa for State park purposes 
certain land of the United States in Clayton County, Iowa; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2699). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAINES: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 6868. A bill to provide time credits for sub- 
stitutes in the motor-vehicle service; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2724). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H.R. 12646. A bill to amend section 318 of the 
Communications Act of 1934; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2725). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H.R. 11325. A bill to permit construction, maintenance, and 
use of certain pipe lines for petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts in the District of Columbia; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2727). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire: Committee on Military 
Affairs. S. 3992. An act for the relief of Capt. Laurence 
V. Houston, retired; without amendment (Rept. No. 2695). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. RYAN: Committee on Claims. H.R. 1367. A bill for 
the relief of William A. McMahan; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2700). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2323. A 
bill for the relief of Dean Scott; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2701). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DALY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2932. A bill for 
the relief of the International-Great Northern Railroad Co.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2702). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOUSTON: Committee on Claims. H.R. 7822. A bill 
for the relief of Lucretia Norris; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2703). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RYAN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7947. A bill for 
the relief of Rev. Harry J. Hill; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2704). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RYAN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7970. A bill for 
the relief of V. P. Johnson; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2705). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DALY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8643. A bill for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Daley; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2706). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SOUTH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8841. A bill 
for the relief of Estelle Mary MacDonald and Martyn Mac- 
Donald; with amendment (Rept. No. 2707). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8898. A bill 
for the relief of Barbara Jean Matthews, a minor; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2708). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9237. A 
bill for the relief of Annie E. Hyland; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2709). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9418. A 
bill for the relief of Edward L. Gockeler; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2710). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GWYNNE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9896. A bill 
for the relief of Andrew Dowd; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2711). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SOUTH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10169. A bill 
for the relief of L. M. Crawford; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2712). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
10222. A bill for the relief of Sarah E. Palmer; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2713). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10527. A 
bill for the relief of Harris Bros. Plumbing Co.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2714). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HOUSTON: Committee on Claims. H.R. 10677. A bill 
for the relief of Cora Fulghum and Ben Peterson; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2715). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. EKWALL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10697. A bill 
for the relief of George Houston; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2716). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. H. R. 


11203. A bill for the relief of Andrew Smith; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2717). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Mr. DALY: Committee on Claims. H.R. 11461. A bill for 
the relief of the estates of N. G. Harper and Amos Phillips; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2718). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
11868. A bill for the relief of Brook House, Ltd., of Sydney, 
Australia; without amendment (Rept. No. 2719). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DALY: Committee on Claims. House Joint Resolution 
522. Joint resolution for the relief of William W. Bruns- 
wick; with amendment (Rept. No. 2720). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. S. 3861. An 
act for the relief of the Alaska Commercial Co., of San 
Francisco, Calif.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2721). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. 
S. 4358. An act for the relief of Harry L. Parker; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2722). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. 
S. 4359. An act for the relief of W. D. Reed; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2723). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 12788. A bill for the relief of sundry claimants, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2726). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEROUEN: A bill (H. R. 12789) to authorize the 
exchange of certain lands within the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park for lands within the Cherokee Indian 
Reservation, N. C., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. EKWALL: A bill (H. R. 12790) to authorize com- 
pletion, maintenance, and operation of certain facilities for 
navigation on the Columbia River, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MCREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 12791) to fulfill cer- 
tain treaty obligations with respect to water levels of the 
Lake of the Woods; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12792) to prohibit the commercial use 
of the coat of arms of the Swiss Confederation pursuant to 
the obligation of the Government of the United States under 
article 28 of the Red Cross Convention signed at Geneva 
July 27, 1929; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 12793) to amend cer- 
tain administrative provisions of the internal-revenue laws, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. O’DAY: A bill (H. R. 12794) to extend the defi- 
nition of an alien veteran, for naturalization purposes only, 
so as to include certain alien enemies and nationals of 
Turkey and Bulgaria who rendered active service in United 
States armed forces with personal record of loyalty to the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. COFFEE: A bill (H. R. 12795) to provide that cer- 
tain taxes with respect to coconut oil be covered into the gen- 
eral funds of the Treasury, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOLEY: A bill (H. R. 12796) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the times and places for hold- 
ing court for the eastern district of North Carolina”, approved 
May 10, 1928, as amended (U.S. C., 1934 ed., title 28, sec. 179; 
U. S. C., Supp. I, title 28, sec. 179) ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 12797) to include na- 
tive-born Filipinos for eligibility under the naturalization 
laws, as amended, who served during the World War, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. HILDEBRANDT: A bill (H. R. 12798) to amend 
section 673, chapter 17, title 28, Judicial Code of the United 
States Statutes, edition of December 6, 1926; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 12799) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the three 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
colony on Roanoke Island, N. C., known in history as the 
Lost Colony, and the birth of Virginia Dare, the first child of 
English parentage to be born on the American Continent, and 
her baptism; to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12800) to regu- 
late interstate commerce in bituminous coal, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 592) mak- 
ing appropriations for support of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 12788) for 
the relief of sundry claimants, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. AYERS: A bill (H. R. 12801) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of the Waterton Oil, Land & Power 
Co., of Butte, Mont., against the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CARMICHAEL: A bill (H. R. 12802) for the relief 
of Edna Lee Fuqua and Vernedia Eggleston Fuqua; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12803) for the relief of Howard Fuqua; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12804) for the relief of the estates of 
Cleoney Fuqua and Miles Moore; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 12805) for the relief of the 
Nafra Co., Inc., and to confer jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims of the United States to hear, consider, and render 
judgment on certain claims of the Nafra Co., Inc., against the 
United States; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GINGERY: A bill (H. R. 12806) for the relief of 
James P. McDonnell; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12807) for the relief of Walter Francis 
Meinhart; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LEE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 12808) for the re- 
lief of William E. Burch; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 12809) granting a pension to 
Willie D. Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHULTE: A bill (H. R. 12810) granting a pension 
to Simon R. Ditzler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12811) for 
the relief of the Kanawha Valley Coal Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 12812) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Catherine Green; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TONRY: A bill (H. R. 12812) for the relief of 
Georg Ferdinand Erich Emmrich, also known as Richard 
Shultz; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

10919. By Mr. DE ROUEN: Petition of Bayou Plaquemine 
Gravity Drainage District No. 12, of St. Landry Parish, La., 
urging the favorable consideration by the House of Senate 
bill 630; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

10920. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, protesting against the enactment of the 
Healey bill (H. R. 11554) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

10921. Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
protesting against the enactment of House bill 12395, the 
revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

10922. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Mamie 
Cerf; Joe Jolesch; Charles S. Cook; F. B. Vrla; J. W. Tolleson, 
president, the Citizens National Bank, of Ennis; E. C. Haw- 
kins, vice president of Ennis State Bank; W. F. Templeton; 
and Ernest L. Raphael, all of Ennis, Tex., favoring Senate 
Joint Resolution 205, by Mr. Smiru; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 
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10923. Also, petition of Mrs. G. L. Austin, Mrs. Roy Brown, 
Mrs. S. N. Brown, Mrs. J. M. Thompson, W. C. Norris, J. B. 
Adkins, and a large number of other citizens, all of Navarro 
County, Tex., favoring House bill 7122; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

10924. By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: Petition of H. H. 
Warner, 1505 Washington Street; J. F. Inglesby, 404 East 
Park Avenue; and other railroad employees, of Savannah, 
Ga., protesting against taxes authorized by House bill 8651, 
known as Railroad Retirement Act of 1935, and House bill 
8652, known as “An act to levy excise tax upon carriers and 
income tax upon their employees”; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

10925. By Mr. SCOTT: Petition of the Democratic Edu- 
cational Group (a club of 800 members), requesting the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads in the United States 
Senate to strongly urge the next Congress to enact a law 
providing for a 30-hour week for all postal and other Fed- 
eral employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

10926. Also, petition of the Federation of Citizens’ Asso- 
ciations, Central Labor Union (representing organized labor 
in the District of Columbia), and the Southwest Citizens’ 
Association, endorsing the Scott resolution, No. 486, and 
petitioning the Speaker to appoint a committee of five 
select Members to investigate fatalities and injuries in the 
District of Columbia, to inquire into elev tor accidents, set 
standard qualifications for elevator insr*ction, investigate 
office of building inspector, examine plan.to establish self- 
supporting elevator-inspection departm*t, to determine 
whether or not investigation of accide¥¥ts conducted by 
building inspectors have a tendency to ex@™se improper per- 
formance of duty, to report to the Hous##the results of its 
investigations, that congressional committ@#s of investigation 
be requested to make special study of a‘@iquated elevators 
in District Building; to the Committee @a the District of 
Columbia. % 

10927. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginié- Petition of citi- 
zens of Raleigh County, W. Va., urginggthe enactment of 
pending antilynch legislation; to the @fommittee on the 
Judiciary. 3 

10928. By Mr. SUTPHIN: Petition of #:e Board of Com- 
missioners of the City of New Brunswi#, N. J., that the 
United States Senate enact the United tates Housing Act 
of 1936, being Senate bill No. 4424, intriiduced by Senator 
ROBERT F. WAGNER, and that the House of Representatives 
enact the identical measure introduced in the House by 
Congressman HENRY ELLENBOGEN and being House bill 
12164; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

10929. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, favoring the permanency of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

10930. Also, petition of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, relative to affording the privilege of entry into this 
country to those persons who are being persecuted and dis- 
criminated against in Germany; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

10931. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Boonville Press 
Club, Boonville, Ind.; to the Committee on the Library. 

10932. Also, petition of the city of New Brunswick, N. J.; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, MAY 21, 1936 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 12, 1936) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 










THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Rosrnson, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Wednesday, May 20, 1936, was dispensed with, and tha 
Journal was approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9185) to insure the collection of the revenue on intoxicating 
liquor, to provide for the more efficient and economical ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the laws relating to the 
taxation of intoxicating liquor, and for other purposes, agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Samuet B. 
Hitt, Mr. CuLiLen, Mr. Buck, Mr. TrREaDway, and Mr. 
CROWTHER were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 10630) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1937, and for other purposes; that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 7, 31, 32, 33, 35, 39, 50, 52, 56, and 83 to the bill, and 
concurred therein; that the House had receded from its dis- 
agreement to amendments of the Senate numbered 46 and 87 
and concurred therein, each with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate, and that the House 
insisted upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 24, 53, and 54 to the bill. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R.11792. An act declaring Bayou St. John, in the city 
of New Orleans, La., a nonnavigable stream; and 

H.R.12799. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the three hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony on Roanoke 
Island, N. C., known in history as the Lost Colony, and the 
birth of Virginia Dare, the first child of English parentage 
to be borne on the American Continent, and her baptism. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 560. An act for the relief of the Western Electric Co., 
Inc.; 

S. 760. An act for the relief of Harry P. Hollidge; 

S. 952. An act for the relief of Zelma Halverson; 

S. 1186. An act for the relief of Frank P. Ross; 

S. 1328. An act for the relief of the Snare & Triest Co., 
Frederick Snare Corporation; 

S. 1431. An act for the relief of the Collier Manufacturing 
, of Barnesville, Ga.; 

S. 1490. An act for the relief of Earl A. Ross; 

S. 2520. An act for the relief of T. D. Randall & Co.; 

S. 2734. An act to confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims to hear and determine the claims of 
Henry W. Bibus, Annie Ulrich, Samuel Henry, Charles W. 
Hensor, Headley Woolston, John Henry, estate of Harry 
B. C. Margerum, and George H. Custer, of Falls Township 
and borough of Tullytown, Bucks County, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; 

S. 4317. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
to the city of Buffalo, N. Y., the right and privilege to occupy 
and use for sewage-disposal facilities part of the lands form- 
ing the pier and dikes of the Black Rock Harbor improve- 
ment at Buffalo, N. Y.; and 

S. 4594. An act to supplement the act of June 25, 1929 
(ch. 41, 46 Stat. L. 41), which authorized and directed the 
Attorney General to institute suit against the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. and others. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Chavez Hayden O’Mahoney 
Ashurst Clark Holt Overton 
Austin Connally Johnson Pittman 
Bachman Coclidge Keyes Pope 
Bailey Copeland King Robinson 
Barbour Couzens La Follette Russell 
Barkley Davis Logan Schwellenbach 
Benson Dieterich Lonergan Sheppard 
Bilbo Donahey ng Shipstead 
Black Duffy McAdoo Smith 
Bone Fletcher McGill Steiwer 
Borah Frazier McNary Thomas, Ckla. 
Brown George Maloney Truman 
Bulkley Gerry Metcalf Vandenberg 
Bulow Gibson Minton Van Nuys 
Burke Glass Moore Wagner 
Byrd Guffey Murphy Walsh 
Byrnes Hale Murray Wheeler 
Capper Harrison Neely White 
Caraway Hastings Norris 

Carey Hatch Nye 


Mr. ROBINSON. I announce that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Cos- 
TIGAN], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are absent 
because of illness; that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEttar], the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rapcuirre], the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lewts], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
are necessarily detained, and that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Reyno.tps] is absent because of a death in his 
family. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Dickinson] and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Town- 
SEND] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

TION (S. DOC. NO. 241) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Rural Electrification Administration for the fiscal year 
1937, amounting to $1,450,000, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the Boofiville (Ind.) Press Club, favoring fitting 
recognition of the work of William Fortune by the placing of 
a tablet inscribed with his name and accomplishment in 
furtherance of the cause of the erection of a memorial at 
Vincennes, Ind., to George Rogers Clark, conqueror of the 
Northwest, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Mr. COPELAND presented resolutions adopted by students 
of the school of business of the College of the City of New 
York, N. Y., favoring the enactment of the so-called national 
youth bill, which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

He also presented the petition of Local Union No. 181, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, of Utica, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of the so-called Wagner- 
Ellenbogen low-cost housing bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the petition of sundry citizens, being 
members of the Employees Association of the United States 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of the bill (H. R. 12244) to 
amend section 24 of the Immigration Act of 1917, relating to 
the compensation of certain Immigration and Naturalization 
Service employees, and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Saratoga 
County, N. Y., local of the Socialist Party of the United 
States, favoring the holding of public hearings and the re- 
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porting to the Senate of the so-called Benson resolution, 
being the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 249) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States desig- 
nating farmers’ and workers’ rights, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ENDORSEMENT OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp and to lie on the table a resolu- 
tion adopted yesterday by the South Carolina convention of 
the Democratic Party, endorsing President Roosevelt for re- 
nomination and reelection. This resolution, presented by 
Delegate C. C. Wyche, of Greenville, S. C., was adopted unani- 
mously by a standing vote. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas on March 38, 1933, when President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was inaugurated as President of the United States, he found the 
Republican Party had so administered the affairs of government 
that fear gripped the hearts of the American people and despair 
was written upon their faces; business, big and little, was in 
economic chaos; banking institutions were insolvent and men were 
frantic in their efforts to convert currency into gold; millions of 
honest men had been thrown out of employment and were walking 
the streets inadequately clothed and hungry; farms of the Ameri- 
can farmer and homes of American workingmen were being sold 
under foreclosures; cotton was being sold at 5 cents per pound and 
other farm products below the cost of production; old age faced 
want and poverty with no ray of hope; and Government was being 
operated and controlled for the benefit of the privileged few and 
without thought of consideration for the hopes, longings, and 
aspirations of the American people as a whole; and 

Whereas under the wise and capable leadership of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt since his inauguration, fear has been driven 
from the hearts of men and faith and hope restored; business has 

begun to prosper; the banks are overflowing with money and 
men make their deposits with confidence and no longer question 
the currency of the United States; the farms of the American 
farmer and the homes of the American workingman have been 
saved from foreclosure and sale; the price of cotton has been in- 
creased from 5 cents per pound to 11 and 12 cents per pound, and 
other agricultural products are being sold at a more reasonable 
figure; the naked have been clothed, the hungry fed, and old age 
once again faces the future with more hope than dread; the doors 
of opportunity are being once again opened to youth, ambition, and 
energy to all those who are willing to work; the whole American 
people look forward to the future with confidence, optimism, and 
cheerfulness, and with the knowledge that the Government of the 
United States shall, under the continued leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party, be administered so that the American citizen shall be 
forever freed from economic slavery and shall enjoy the freedom 
guaranteed to him under the Constitution of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Democratic State convention of South Carolina, 
That President Franklin D. Roosevelt be, and he is hereby, endorsed 
for renomination as the nominee of the Democratic Party and for 
reelection as President of the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That the delegates elected by this convention to the 
Democratic National Convention be, and they are hereby, instructed 
and directed to support the nomination of Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
bows — of the Democratic Party for President of the United 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BURKE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2550) to incorporate the 
American National Institute (Prix de Paris) at Paris, France, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
2062) thereon. 

Mr. VAN NUYS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 187) au- 
thorizing the President of the United States of America to 
proclaim October 11 of each year General Pulaski’s Me- 
morial Day for the observance and commemoration of the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 2065) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9483) to extend 
the provisions of the Forest Exchange Act, as amended, to 
certain lands so that they may become part of the Umatilla 
and Whitman National Forests, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 2063) thereon. 

Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3869) to authorize 
payment to the Indians of the Fort Peck Reservation of the 
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amounts due on certain delinquent homestead entries, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 2064) 
thereon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9183) to 
provide for the extension of the boundaries of the Hot Springs 
National Park in the State of Arkansas, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 2075) thereon. 

Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each with amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4394. A bill to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of Antietam (Rept. No. 2066); and 

H. R. 11688. A bill providing for a change in the design of 
the 50-cent pieces authorized to be coined in commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of 
the State of Arkansas into the Union (Rept. No. 2067). 

Mr. ADAMS also, from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, to which were referred the following bilis, re- 
ported them severally with an amendment and submitted 
reports thereon: 

S. 4464. A bill to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in celebration of the opening of the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge (Rept. No. 2068); 

S. 4608. A bill to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of York County, Maine (Rept. No. 2069) ; 

H.R. 7690. A bill to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the city of Albany, N. Y. 
(Rept. No. 2070); 

H.R. 8234. A biil to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the city of Elgin, Ill., and the erection 
of a heroic pioneer memorial (Rept. No. 2071); and 

H.R.11533. A bill to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Battle of Gettysburg (Rept. No. 2072). 

Mr. OVERTON, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4538) providing for an ex- 
amination and survey for a deep-water channel from New 
Iberia, parish of Iberia, La., to the Gulf of Mexico, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 2073) 
thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 262) 
granting the consent of Congress to the States of New York 
and Vermont to enter into an agreement amending the 
agreement between such States consented to by Congress in 
Public Resolution No. 9, Seventieth Congress, relating to the 
creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge Commission, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
2074) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 4037) to amend the act relating to the Omaha- 
Council Bluffs Missouri River Bridge Board of Trustees, ap- 
proved June 10, 1930, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 2076) 
thereon. 

ARRANGEMENT FOR INAUGURATION OF 

PRESIDENT 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, from the Committee on Rules 
I report favorably, without amendment, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 38, and ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 38), as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 


ring), That a joint committee consisting of three Senators and 
three Representatives, to be appointed by the President of the 
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Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, respec- 
tively, is authorized to make the necessary arrangements for the 
inauguration of the President-elect of the United States on the 
20th day of January next. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator. Has it been the practice to propose a con- 
current resolution of this kind so far in advance of the 
inauguration? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the resolution has been offered 
earlier than usual because of the fact that under existing 
law the inauguration will be held about 6 weeks before the 
4th of March, the date on which the inaugural ceremony 
was previously performed. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is the concurrent resolution 
in the form which has been followed in years past? 

Mr. NEELY. It is. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the resolution been unanimously re- 
ported by the committee? 

Mr. NEELY. The Committee on Rules has unanimously 
approved the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was 
considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING REVISED EDITION OF SENATE RULES AND MANUAL 


Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on Rules, reported a 
resolution (S. Res. 303), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and is hereby, 
directed to prepare a revised edition of the Senate Rules and 
Manual for the use of the Seventy-fifth Congress, and that 1,700 
additional copies shall be printed and bound, of which 1,200 copies 
shall be for the Senate, 200 copies for the use of the Committee 
on Rules, and the remaining 300 copies shall be bound in full 
morocco and tagged as to contents and delivered as may be 
directed by the committee. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee presented to the President of 
the United States the following enrolled bills: 

On May 19, 1936: 

S. 3483. An act to provide for rural electrification, and 
for other purposes. 

On May 21, 1936: 

S. 560. An act for the relief of the Western Electric Co., 
Inc.; 

S. 760. An act for the relief of Harry P. Hollidge; 

S. 952. An act for the relief of Zelma Halverson; 

S. 1186. An act for the relief of Frank P. Ross; 

S. 1328. An act for the relief of the Snare & Triest Co., now 
Frederick Snare Corporation; 

S. 1431. An act for the relief of the Collier Manufacturing 
Co., of Barnesville, Ga.; 

S. 1490. An act for the relief of Earl A. Ross; 

S. 2520. An act for the relief of T. D. Randall & Co.; 

S. 2734. An act to confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims to hear and determine the claims of 
Henry W. Bibus, Annie Ulrich, Samuel Henry, Charles W. 
Hensor, Headley Woolston, John Henry, estate of Harry 
B. C. Margerum, and George H. Custer, of Falls Township 
and borough of Tullytown, Bucks County, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania; 

S. 4317. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
to the city of Buffalo, N. Y., the right and privilege to occupy 
and use for sewage-disposal facilities part of the lands form- 
ing the pier and dikes of the Black Rock Harbor improve- 
ment at Buffalo, N. Y.; and 

S. 4594. An act to supplement the act of June 25, 1929 
(ch. 41, 46 Stat. L. 41), which authorized and directed the 
Attorney General to institute suit against the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. and others. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. WALSH: 
A bill (S. 4671) to amend the act approved February 1, 
1928, concerning actions on account of death or personal 
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injury within places under exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4672) granting a pension to Hattie Amelia Hunt 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN NUYS: 

A bill (S. 4674) for the relief of Peter S. Kaminski; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mrs. LONG. Mr. President, I ask consent to introduce two 
bills, one to authorize production credit associations to make 
loans to fur trappers, the other declaring Bayou St. John, in 
the city of New Orleans, a nonnavigable stream. I request 
that the bills be referred to the appropriate committees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bills will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

By Mrs. LONG: 

A bill (S. 4675) to authorize production credit associations 
to make loans to fur trappers; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

A bill (S. 4676) declaring Bayou St. John, in the city of 
New Orleans, La., a nonnavigable stream; to the Committce 
on Commerce. 

INSTRUCTION AND INFORMATION RELATIVE TO CRIME CONTROL 


Mr. ASHURST. At the request of the Attorney General, I 
ask consent to introduce for appropriate reference a bill on 
the subject of crime control. I also request that the bill be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
received, printed in the REcorp, and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The bill (S. 4673) to authorize the Attorney General to 
provide instruction and information on the subject of crime 
control was read twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That authority is hereby given to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to provide instruction and 
information in methods of cooperation between the Department 
of Justice of the United States and the law enforcement agencies 
of the several States, the subdivisions and municipalities thereof 
and to provide for the collection and dissemination of information 
on the subject of crime prevention and control. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from the 
Treasury of the United States such amount as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions hereinabove set forth. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H.R. 11792. An act declaring Bayou St. John, in the city 
of New Orleans, La., a nonnavigable stream; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

H.R.12799. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the three hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony on Roanoke Is- 
land, N. C., known in history as the Lost Colony, and the 
birth of Virginia Dare, the first child of English parentage 
to be born on the American Continent, and her baptism; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

ADMISSIBILITY IN EVIDENCE OF CERTAIN WRITINGS AND RECORDS— 
MENT 

Mr. BURKE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him, for the Committee on the Judiciary, to the 
bill (H. R. 11690) relating to the admissibility in evidence 
of certain writings and records made in the regular course 
of business, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT TO FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HAYDEN (for Mr. McCarran) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. McCarran to House 
bill 12624, the first deficiency appropriation bill, 1936, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 61, after line 5, to insert: 

“Naval ammunition depot, Hawthorne, Nev.: For the construc- 
tion of smokeless-powder magazines and accessories, $760,000; for 
the construction of high-explosive magazines and accessories, 
$196,000; for the construction of projectile magazines and acces- 
sories, $370,000; for the expansion of officers’ quarters, $40,000; in 
all, $1,366,000.” 
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; BITUMINOUS-COAL INDUSTRY 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I understand that a contract 
of cooperation between the bituminous-coal miners and op- 
erators has been signed for another year, and I trust that 
this will serve as a basis of security in this industry. The 
highly competitive nature of the bituminous-coal industry 
requires stabilization. If legislation is to be used to over- 
come cutthroat competition, it must be based on the best 
thought of coal miners and operators. Past experience has 
taught us that price cutting leads to wage cutting. I have 
seen wages sink from $7.50 a day to less than $2.50, and, 
even so, the employment was irregular. Voluntary agree- 
ments between coal miners and operators as to wage scales 
through collective bargaining should point the way to an 
effective solution of this problem. Voluntary agreements 
seem to work satisfactorily in the anthracite industry. A 
similar program is needed for the bituminous-coal indus- 
try which fierce competition had reduced to chaos. Strikes 
and stoppage of work should be avoided and every effort be 
made to build up purchasing power in the hands of the 
mine workers. 

Mr. President, so many requests have come to me for 
copies of the Supreme Court decision on the Bituminous 
Coal Conservation Act that I ask that a thousand additional 
copies be printed for distribution as a Senate document. 
The cost will be small, owing to the fact that the material 
is already set up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the request of the Senator include 
the printing of the dissenting opinion as well as the majority 
opinion? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. A request for printing the opinions 
has already heretofore been granted, and I am now merely 
asking that a thousand additional copies be printed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Including both the majority and the 
minority opinions? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; the full decision of the Court. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
request of the Senator from Pennsylvania is granted. 


Cc. O. MEYER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 537) for the relief 
of C. O. Meyer, which was, on page 1, line 6, after “$297.86”, 
to insert “in full settlement of ail claims against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 

Mr. BYRNES. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ALLOWANCES TO EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY RAILROAD CONSOLIDA- 
TIONS 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement authorized to be issued by George 
M. Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor Executive As- 
sociation, and H. A. Enochs, chief of personnel, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and chairman of the committee representing rail- 
road managements. The statement has reference to an 
agreement reached between the railroads and the railroad 
brotherhoods concerning the dismissal of employees in the 
event of consolidations. It is one of the most forward- 
looking and epoch-making agreements negotiated in a long 
period of time between capital, on the one hand, and labor 
on the other. 

Mr. COUZENS. May I ask if the signing of that agree- 
ment disposes of the bill which we have pending before the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce? 

Mr. WHEELER. The signing of the agreement disposes of 
the bill we have pending before the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and upon which we have had hearings, which 
were postponed in order that the railroads and brotherhoods 
might get together in order to effect an agreement. 
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There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 





May 21, 1936. 

The following statement is authorized by George M. Harrison, 
chairman of the Railway Labor Executives Association, and H. A. 
Enochs, chief of personnel, Pennsylvania R. R., and chairman of 
the committee representing railroad managements: 

After months of negotiations an agreement was concluded and 
signed today by representatives of the railway labor unions and 
the railroad managements concerning allowances to employees 
affected by the joint action of two or more carriers with respect 
to unification, consolidation, merger, or pool, in part or in whole, 
through separate railroad facilities or any of the operations or 
services previously performed by them through such separate 
facilities. 

The agreement, however, specifically provides that it does not 
apply to “rises and falls and changes in volume or character of 
employment brought about solely by other causes.” 

The agreement is for a period of 5 years beginning on June 18, 
1936, and does away with the necessity for the enactment of the 
Wheeler-Crosser bill which would restrict reductions in railroad 
employment and which is now pending before congressional com- 
mittees in the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Each carrier contemplating a coordination, the agreement pro- 
vides, shall give at least 90 days’ written notice to the employees 
affected, such notice must contain a full and adequate statement 
of the proposed changes to be effected by such coordination, in- 
cluding an estimate of the number of employees of each class 
affected by the intended changes. Within 10 days of receipt of 
such notice, arrangements must be made for a conference between 
representatives of the employees and the railroads interested in 
such changes, and the conference must begin within 30 days from 
the date of such notice. The agreement sets up machinery for 
adjusting any disputes which may arise between the employees 
and the carriers on matters pertaining to coordination resulting 
in the displacement of employees. 

Three provisions for financial allowances to employees affected 
by coordinations are provided under the agreement as follows: 

1. When an employee affected by a particular coordination is 
placed in a position paying less monthly salary than previously 
received by him, then the difference must be paid by the carrier 
for not to exceed 5 years or until, through promotions or other- 
wise, the employee received a salary equal to or greater than that 
received prior to the coordination. 

2. Any employee of the carriers deprived of employment as the 
result of a coordination is to receive a “coordination allowance” 
based on length of service which, except in the case of an em- 
ployee with less than 1 year’s service, shall be a monthly allow- 
ance equivalent in each instance to 60 percent of the average 
monthly compensation of that employee for the 12 months prior 
to the coordination as follows: 


Period of payment 


Length of service: Months 
2 Ser CR Sa SS, FB i aan ined cccccwsccnectcs 6 
ee a eran 12 
Pes ee Be GO FI on 5 Bink nce ccccncnnne 18 
2. 8D, eee eee eee 36 
10 years and less than 16 years...................--..-- 48 
BB PORES GR CUE 5 oka in i ein ch cccuseewe~ qian iio 60 


An employee with less than 1 year of service will receive a co- 
ordination allowance in a lump-sum payment equivalent to 60 
days’ pay. 

3. Any employee eligible to the benefits and protections of this 
agreement may, at his option at the time of coordination, resign 
and in lieu of all other benefits and protections provided in the 
agreement accept in a lump sum a “separation allowance” de- 
termined in accordance with the following schedule: 


Separation allowance 


Months’ 
Length of service: pay 

DOG Ci GE SD FOO, cst ee eh titi cig ep ctwws 3 
ee ee ee | eae 6 
S. years amt 1008 thane 6. Feat... ..k nse sein 60 ono 9 
5 years and less than 10 years..................-........-- 12 
10 years and less than 15 years.._....................... 12 
NO Oi linc intelli helen it ein be 12 


Employees with less than 1 year’s service would receive 5 days’ 
pay at the rate of the position last occupied for each month in 
which they worked. 

The agreement also provides for the reimbursement for expenses 
and certain losses suffered by employees who, because of coordina- 
tions, are required to change their place of residence. Under this 
provision such employee would be reimbursed for all expenses of 
moving his household and other personal effects and for the 
traveling expenses of himself and members of his family, including 
living expenses during the time necessary for such transfer and 
for a reasonable time thereafter not to exceed-2 working days, 
used in securing a place of residence in his new location. Any 
employee furloughed within 3 years after having been transferred, 
would also be reimbursed for expenses, if he elects to move his 
place of residence back to his original place of employment. 

The agreement further es that an employee who is com- 
pelled to change his point of employment is to be reimbursed, at 
his option, for any loss suffered in the sale of his home for less 
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than its fair value. The carrier also must protect an employee 
egainst loss to the extent of a fair value of any equity he may 
have because of a contract to purchase a home or for any loss re- 
sulting from an unexpired lease of a dwelling occupied by him as 
a home. The agreement provides that no claim for loss shall 
be paid which is not presented within 3 years after the effective 
date of a coordination. The agreement also sets up machinery 
for determining what shall be determined as a fair loss due to 
the above causes. 

In respect to proposed coordination between railroads which 
are parties to this agreement and those which have not partici- 
pated in it, the agreement provides: 

“The provisions of this agreement shall be effective and shall 
be applied whenever two or more carriers parties hereto under- 
take a coordination; and it is understood that if a carrier or 
carries parties hereto undertake a coordination with a carrier or 
carriers not parties hereto, such a coordination will be made only 
upon the basis of an agreement approved by all of the carriers 
parties thereto and all of the organizations of employees involved 
(parties hereto) of all of the carriers concerned. No coordina- 
tion involving classes of employees not represented by any of the 
organizations parties hereto shall be undertaken by the carriers 
parties hereto except in accord with the provisions of this agree- 
ment or agreements arising thereunder.” 


COOPERATION INSTEAD OF DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR MURRAY 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, last Monday evening I 
heard over the radio an address delivered by the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. Murray], wherein he discussed vital 
subjects in so well considered a manner that I asked him for 
a copy of the speech. I request that it be printed in the 


RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The purpose of government is not merely to protect the life and 
property of citizens, nor is its main object merely to aid and 
encourage the development of vast industrial and business enter- 
prises, increasing the wealth and power of a nation. To be an 
enlightened, progressive government, it must also give considera- 
tion to the moral, social, and human problems that directly affect 
the lives, the happiness, and the security of its people. 

In consonance with this philosophy our Government for the past 
3 years has been engaged in an effort to correct the evils which 
have developed in our country due to our failure to give heed to 
correct principles of economics and social justice. Many wrongs 
have been redressed, and the widespread distress among our citi- 


zens has been largely relieved, yet much remains to be accom- 
plished in order to correct the unbalanced economic conditions 
under which our country has been laboring. 

As my time is limited, it will not be possible to review in detail 


the results which have been accomplished. In general, the admin- 
istration has secured the enactment of legislation for the social 
and economic betterment and security of all the people, farmers, 
workers, businessmen, women, and youth of the country. It has 
sought by every means to raise the standards and living condi- 
tions of workers and place them on an equal footing in bargaining 
power with organized industry, and is seeking in every way possible 
to protect the people from exploitation, restore prosperity, and 
provide a more widespread and fairer distribution of the earnings 
of industry. It is sought in every way to give the common man 
a square deal and drive out of our economic life the wrongs and 
evils which contributed to bringing on the depression. 

This is a partial statement of the social and economic progress 
which we have been making and by which the administration is 
raising millions of our citizens out of the depths of confusion and 
despair and restoring them to productive activities. The Nation 
can feel proud that we have had a President at the head of our 
Government who has honestly sought and is still seeking in every 
way to place the common welfare of the ordinary citizen above the 
interests of individuals or groups. The philosophy that sound gov- 
ernment must concern itself with human rights above property 
rights has never been more ably and effectively applied than during 
this first term of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

But now, as signs of prosperity multiply on every hand and the 
elections are approaching, a bitter antagonism against the Roose- 
velt administration has developed. It seems to raise its hydra- 
beaded form like some nemesis intent on evil to our country, seek- 
ing to confuse and befuddle the Nation, block the road to recovery, 
and thrust us back into the chaotic conditions from whence we 
have been so eagerly seeking to extricate ourselves. Instead of co- 
operation we are getting destructive criticism. Make no mistake, 
my fellow citizens, there can be no genuine recovery, nor return of 
real prosperity and happy conditions for the people of this country, 
unless there is developed a spirit of cooperation among the various 
groups that constitute the forces back of our economic life. No 
one objects to honest, constructive criticism, but extravagant abuse 
and bitter invective can serve no purpose. 

Following the election of Roosevelt and the crisis in the early 
part of 1933, when the country was floundering in confusion, busi- 
nessmen throughout the country recognized the dangerous condi- 
tions confronting the Nation. Everyone realized that cooperation 
was essential to allay fear and again start the wheels of progress 
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revolving. There was no criticism then. There was cooperation in 
thought, in word, and in action. 

Under the splendid leadereship of President Roosevelt we have 
made rapid progress during the intervening years. During the 
current year almost daily the press carries encouraging news of 
improvement in business conditions. Yet now comes this paradox. 
Just as we are achieving success in every direction, we are now 
beginning to hear volumes in the way of destructive criticism 
and bickering. In view of the progress which the administration 
has made in restoring the moral, social, and economic well-being 
of the country, it would seem that it would be entitled to the 
highest degree of good faith, good sense, and gratitude from 
every spokesman of business and industry. 

Nevertheless, while the people in general are industriously co- 
operating in an effort to maintain and extend the prosperous con- 
ditions already achieved, these self-appointed spokesmen for in- 
dustry are satisfied with nothing. They seem to be willing to 
court complete annihilation of the capitalistic system rather than 
lose any of the perquisites or prerogatives of big business. For- 
tunately, the great majority of businessmen are supporting the 
President and are candidly acknowledging the splendid improve- 
ment which has taken place in our business and industrial life, 
and the benefits the country is receiving from his successful efforts 
to correct economic evils and reestablish the purchasing power of 
the people. Perhaps this strange paradox may be explained on 
the basis that this is an election year and that it is politics we 
are hearing, not economics. 

In line with this spirit of antagonism which I have mentioned, 
one of our great metropolitan newspapers, the New York Sun, 
recently published an article designed to arouse the animosity of 
the eastern industrial sections against the West by this outstand- 
ing organ of the Republican Party. I quote from this article: 

“The sovereign State of Montana paid into the Federal Treas- 
ury in all internal revenue for the year ending June 30, 1935, the 
sum of $6,165,173. Montana in 1935 received, on order of the 
executive department, the sum of $9,084,000 in direct relief funds. 
Thus in direct relief funds alone, Montana took from the Federal 
Treasury $2,900,000 more than it contributed to the support of the 
Federal Government.” 

Now, every informed citizen knows that Federal relief money 
was allocated solely on the basis of need. Need was calculated on 
the basis of deficiencies in local relief budgets. Naturally, the 
rich industrial States, that for many years have profited under 
the economic and tariff policies of past administrations, at the 
expense of the agricultural States, had much larger local resources 
than these poorer Western States. The story entirely ignored this 
variation in the comparative situation of the States affected by 
the depression. This criticism is the old “Grundy” argument 
which we have heard before. You will recall Senatcr Grundy was 
the representative of business interests, who declared the Western 
States should talk “darned smail” in national matters and in- 
ferred that the industrial States paid the taxes and had a right 
to dominate the situation. Of course, there is not the slightest 
justification for this attack. It is one of the major functions of 
National Government to equalize in certain spheres of national 
interest variations in the economic capacities of its political sub- 
divisions, 

Moreover, it is obvious that internal-revenue receipts collected 
in a particular State do not constitute the sole amount paid to- 
ward Government e by the people of that State. Modern 
business is not confined to State lines. Whenever a package of 
cigarettes is manufactured in North Carolina and consumed in 
Montana, the Federal tax of 6 cents is collected on the cigarettes in 
the State where it is manufactured. Any reasonable and intelli- 
gent person can, nevertheless, see the tax was not paid by the 
State where it may have been manufactured, but that it is actu- 
ally paid by the consumer in Montana, where the cigarettes are 
purchased. This is a striking example. Yet the New York Sun 
would credit this entire sum to the people of North Carolina. 

It was also contended that New York pays all the customs du- 
ties on imported goods which happen to enter the country 
through the of New York for distribution and consumption 
throughout the Nation. These attacks are baseless and unjusti- 
fied. Eastern corporations derive the bulk of their earnings from 
other States. 

The industrial East, as I have suggested, profited enormously 
from the tariff policies of the Nation. These policies eventually 
impoverished the agricultural States, destroyed the foreign mar- 
kets for agricultural commodities, and started western farmers 
on the toboggan slide to bankruptcy. During this same period 
the industrial sections were amassing fabulous surplus earnings 
and paying the most astounding dividends and salaries in all 
history—salaries and bonuses, mind you, paid to executives and 
directors, not wages to workers. Surely the East should be more 
just to the agrarian States. Without the restoration of the 
purchasing power of the farmers of this country there can be no 
recovery. Failing in this achievement business and industry will, 
by the force of circumstances, be relegated to again wallow in 
the mire of depression. The rehabilitation of agriculture is, there- 
fore, an absolute condition precedent to any industrial recovery 
of the country. It is not a problem for Montana or the western 
farm States. It is a problem of the whole country. 

Included in the legislation for relief of farmers is the soil- 
conservation measure designed to rebuild soil fertility and restore 
parity incomes to the farmer so as to enable him to operate his 
farm, pay his debts, and live in decency and comfort. The 
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farmers, also, are seeking relief from burdensome debts which 
during the past generation have been huddled on their backs as 
a result of our economic system and tariff policies which destroyed 
their markets, ruined their prices, and made it impossible for 
them to carry the load. Farmers also ask protection from the un- 
fair methods of manipulating commodity prices on the commodity 
exchanges of the country. Farm prices are determined to his 
disadvantage by gamblers and speculators on commodity ex- 
changes. Just like security prices were manipulated on the New 
York Stock Exchange prior to its regulation by the Securities 
Exchange Commission. Under these manipulations of prices the 
farmers are being annually fleeced out of just returns on the 
products of their farms. This is a problem the whole country 
should be interested in. It involves simply the protection of the 
farmer in the fruits of his labor. It is simple justice. 

I would like to refer briefly to the Resettlement Administration 
Service in bringing about resettlement of the farmers in the dis- 
tressed and drought-stricken sections of the country. Recently a 
loud newspaper and partisan barrage has been leveled against the 
Resettlement Administration, which has already done and is now 
doing an indispensable work in getting these broken-down farmers 
back to a basis where they are self-sustaining. 

These are all problems not of particular sections but of the whole 
Nation. They are constructive proposals and are essential in any 
program for the restoration of purchasing power. The solution of 
these problems will work to the benefit and advantage of business 
and industry as well as agriculture. 

Mass unemployment results from Nation-wide conditions and 
abuses. The closing down of mines in the West or the textile mills 
in the East is the result of national conditions. Thus the ulti- 
mate solution must be a Federal one with the full cooperation of 
American industry. No section or group in the country can shirk 
responsibility. In this age of abundance with its paradox of 
poverty amidst plenty a way must be found by which the masses 
can purchase the things they have learned to want. There is only 
one way to all-round prosperity, and that is by increasing the mass 
purchasing power to balance mass production. The farmers and 
the workers are all consumers of the products of industry and agri- 
culture. They must be enabled to purchase their share of that 
produce. 

No section of this country is independent of the other. Anybody 
who has ever looked upon those great chimneys of the industrial 
centers and seen the smoke of manufacture rising to the heavens— 
incense which industry burns before the throne of God—must 
realize the close interdependence between all human beings in the 
world today. Everything that enters into manufacture, the very 
stones of the structure in which industry operates, the very 
beams of the building in which it is sheltered, the raw materials 
of manufacture, the clothing and food of the workers, all come 
from the outside. The dweller in the cities depends completely for 
his sustenance upon the labor of the entire country. 

If complete cooperation can now be had, the scourge of this de- 
pression which has been laid on the backs of our people will soon 
be converted into the greatest blessing which Providence has ever 
extended to us. It is the unbroken lesson of history that sacrifices 
imposed upon one generation are the necessary price of every great 
advance, material and moral, accomplished by other generations. 
After our Civil War, notwithstanding its enormous waste, the 
substitution of free labor for slave labor opened a fountain of 
prosperity which more than repaired in 5 years the terrible destruc- 
tion of battle. 

Now, in this age, if we can, by correcting the economic mistakes 
we have made, restore the purchasing power of the farmer and 
worker, spread employment so as to absorb the labor of all our 
people in useful production, and stimulate full industrial activity, 
the ravages and distress which we have suffered will be soon re- 
paired and the people of this country will realize a higher plane of 
prosperity than has ever been achieved before. 


ADDRESS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL AT CONNECTICUT DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the address delivered by Hon. 
Homer S. Cummings, Attorney General of the United States, 
at the State Democratic convention of the State of Con- 


necticut, New Haven, Conn., May 15, 1936. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, it is an .agreeable ex- 
perience to return to my home State and to have an opportunity 
to salute old-time friends and party associates upon the eve of 
another t Democratic victory. Here I find the consoling pres- 
ence of my colleagues of other days, and here, too, I see the ardent 
and shining faces of the younger men and women who have come 
into the party to renew its vitality and to carry on its great tra- 
ditions, I felicitate the leaders of our organization upon the 
happy manner in which these groups have been brought together 
and molded into a coherent and united force. 

To our able Senators and Congressmen, to our efficient State 
chairman and his associates upon the State central committee, and 
to all the faithful members of our party who are gathered here 
tonight I extend my affectionate greeting. 

I pause to pay especial tribute to the nestor of Connecticut 
Democracy—Gov. Wilbur L. Cross—whose scholarly attainments, 
broad statesmanship, and, may I say, salty personality have added 
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luster to the great office he administers with such marked distinc- 
tion. He has won an enduring place in the affections of the 
people of Connecticut. 

Members of the convention, we have come a long way together, 
and there are many things yet to be done. The last 3 years have 
been fruitful years. Our people have successfully passed through 
@ great crisis. When the present administration came into power 
our country was in the throes of a depression far more devastating 
than war. Our standards of civilization were being progressively 
impaired. Our people were being forced to accept a less and less 
adequate scale of living. Our financial structure was in ruins. 
Our industries had practically ceased to function, and we tremblea 
upon the verge of an economic abyss which threatened to engulf 
the Nation. The great captains of industry and finance, who had 
been so potent in the old days, and who had assumed that they 
possessed a patent upon prosperity, were in a state of bewilder- 
ment bordering upon abject terror. 

They saw nothing ahead but universal bankruptcy and the 
liquidation of assets under conditions so desperate that they could 
not and would not have been endured by any free people. 

Do not for a moment imagine that I exaggerate. During the 
Hoover administration, 6,067 banks were forced to close their doors. 
The managers of the financial institutions that still survived were, 
in their desperation, calling in loans, selling the securities that 
were pledged to meet them, foreclosing mortgages, and restricting 
credit, thereby accelerating the speed with which we were ap- 
proaching complete chaos. 

The startling withdrawals of gold for hoarding or for export to 
foreign countries. which took place in February and the first few 
days of March 1933, made further gold redemptions impossible. 
Those who could lay hands upon gold bullion, gold coin, or gold 
certificates were carrying them stealthily to storage in safe-deposit 
boxes. During this 30-day period, $476,100,000 in gold had been 
withdrawn from the Federal Reserve banks and the United States 
Treasury, of which $311,000,000 was for export, or to be earmarked 
for foreign account. Simultaneously there was a great demand 
for money of all kinds, for domestic hoarding. No man knew 
what the next day might bring forth. Foreign trade had been 
brought to a standstill, price levels were falling everywhere, and 
the burden of debt was beating our people to their knees. Failures 
and bankruptcies had reached unparalleled proportions. Our agri- 
cultural population was in dire distress, and farm evictions were 
taking place at the rate of more than 200,000 a year. Uncounted 
millions were out of work. 

Nor is this all. The funds of charitable organizations and the 
resources of the generous, who had been contributing to the help 
of those less fortunate than themselves, were being depleted to 
the vanishing point. The morale of our people had been pro- 
foundly shaken; and there were repeated outbursts of violence in 
large sections of our country previously known as among the 
most orderly and dependeable in our Nation. Upon every hand 
there were portents of evil which no responsible statesman dared 
disregard. 

I do not pause to assess the responsibility for these conditions 
or attempt to trace their source. The essential fact is that they 
actually existed and were bequeathed by the outgoing administra- 
tion to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Did he lack vision? Did he 
lack resourcefulness? Did he lack courage? Did he lack devotion 
to the public service? Did he lack the gift of leadership, or the 
capacity to guide in a great national emergency? The united 
voice of America testifies to the contrary. 

His immediate problem had to do with the financial and bank- 
ing crisis. On Monday, March 6, 1933, he issued his first procla- 
mation which suspended the operation of all of our banking 
institutions throughout the country, prevented their destruction, 
and afforded an opportunity for rehabilitation. That dramatic and 
drastic exercise of Presidential power was a superb act of coura- 
geous statesmanship—and it saved the Nation. 

From that date to the 3lst day of January 1934 the President, 
acting in close cooperation with a patriotic Congress, approved of 
a series of acts and promulgated supporting Executive orders that 
effected a fundamental change in the financial and monetary 
structure of our country. Gold and gold bullion were swept into 
the Treasury of the United States; gold certificates were placed 
where they were readily within the control of the Government; 
foreign exchange was regulated; banks were progressively reopened; 
gold hoarding was brought under control; parity was rigidly main- 
tained; and a complete transition was effected from the discredited 
gold-coin standard to a gold-bullion standard, with the content 
of the dollar fixed at an endurable amount. 

These measures tell the inspiring story of a troubled nation 
finding its way successfully out of financial chaos. Nor was the 
President content to rest with these achievements. He realized, 
even if his critics did not, the extent of the task involved in the 
effort to restore the broken life of America. The need was im- 
perative, and he acted with swiftness and decision. 

The President would be the last to assert that all of the agencies 
he set in motion have achieved their full purpose, or that they 
have been free from defects of adminisiration. These things are 
inherent in any great national program. But no matter what the 
captious may say about the alleged mistakes of the Government 
at Washington, it cannot truthfully be asserted that it is in the 
hands of selfish interests, or that any ulterior purpose dictates its 
policies. We have placed the Government of the United States at 
the service of the people. We have shifted the money center of 
America from Wall Street to Washington, and, if I mistake not 
the temper of our people, they approve of the change. 
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Who Its it then that 1s dissatisfied with the work of the admin- 
istration? Not those who have been aided by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. Not those whose farms have been saved by the 
Farm Credit Administration. Not those who have been able to 
refinance their mortgages at a lessened rate of interest through 
the activities of the Federal Housing Administration. Not those 
whose homes have been saved by the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration. Not the stockholders or creditors of banks, insurance 
companies, and railroads that have been rescued by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Not those who have received aid 
or found work through the Public Works Administration or the 
Works Progress Administration. Not the 1,250,000 boys who were 
taken from idleness and the streets and given opportunity and 
training in the Civilian Conservation Corps. Not the 52,000,000 
American citizens whose deposits in the banks of the country 
have been made secure by the act creating Federal deposit insur- 
ance. Not the laboring groups in whose interest the National 
Recovery Administration established collective bargaining, improved 
working conditions, outlawed the sweatshop, abolished child labor, 
and gave to industry an opportunity for constructive leadership. 

Not those whose humanitarian instincts approve of the Social 
Security Act and its provisions for old-age insurance and grants 
to States for widows’ pensions, child welfare, and public-health 
service. Not those who recognized the need of abolishing holding 
companies formerly connected with the banks of our country 
which made it possible for reckless or corrupt financiers to specu- 
late with the savings of depositors or waste the funds entrusted 
to their care. Not those who favor stock-market regulations to 
protect the public in connection with securities offered for general 
sale. Not those whose utility rates have been reduced through 
the activities and influence of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Not those who wanted to see the price level lifted and the debt 
burden of the country made bearable. Not those who have fol- 
lowed international developments and have noted the fruitful 
efforts to expand our markets and to revive foreign trade. Not 
those who are gratified by the doctrine of the good neighbor, 
which has restored a feeling of friendliness amongst the nations 
on this side of the Atlantic. Not those who realize that the 
American dollar is the soundest money unit on earth, and that 
there is a larger metallic reserve behind every Government issue 
than at any previous time in our history. Not those who are 
proud of the fact that the credit of our country stands higher 
than that of any other nation on earth. Not the great masses 
of the people who see evidences of increasing prosperity upon 
every hand. 

Who, then, I repeat, are dissatisfied? No doubt thwarted politi- 
cal ambitions, unrelenting partisanship, and ultraconservatism ac- 


count for the major portion of the forces arrayed against us. 


These things we understand and accept. There are, however, 
other and far more sinister groups we must take into account. 
They think primarily in terms of dollars, or the power that dollars 
represent, and feel little concern for social measures that sound 
in terms of humanity. I am puzzled by the thought processes of 
some of these influential and disgruntled citizens who, for so 
many years, have been riding high, wide, and, let me say, not so 
very handsome. Why should they be enraged because prosperity 
is returning? Why are they not content to accept it gracefully? 
Can it be that they are not willing to have the country prosper 
except upon their own terms? Why do they not turn in and work 
with the rest of us to meet our common problems? Are we not all 
Americans? Is this not one country? Are the people in distress 
not our friends and brothers? 

I sometimes think that these incredible people who report greatly 
increased profits and simultaneously denounce the President must 
be harboring an inferiority complex. Somewhere deep down in 
their subconscious minds there resides a sense of frustration that 
releases itself in the unbridled outbursts with which, unfortu- 
nately, we are all so familiar. They are in the inglorious position 
of sitting on their money bags, watching the world go by, uttering 
cries of protest and terror, while they accumulate, at the same 
time, constantly increasing bank balances. 

The New Deal is not on trial. I do not come to defend the New 
Deal or the policies of the administration. I proclaim them as the 
source of our salvation and our security. Those who resist social 
advance, those who oppose change, those who accept the past as 
good enough for the present, those are the groups that are on trial 
before the conscience of their fellow men. 

To assume, as some of the less-informed critics of the adminis- 
tration are inclined to do, that all that is needed to achieve even a 
higher degree of prosperity is to terminate Federal effort and let 
nature take its course is to display an almost childish misappre- 
hension of the problems of modern life. 

If, as some of our Republican friends assert, recovery began with 
Roosevelt but not because of Roosevelt, then at least we are per- 
mitted to observe that it was a peculiar and happy coincidence. 

There are those who complain that the Budget has not been 
balanced. If the President had balanced the Budget at the time 
his critics insisted that he should do so, how many of our citizens 
would have been forced to go without food? Which was the more 
important thing to do, balance the Government’s Budget or balance 
the people’s budget? Manifestly it was impossible to do both at 
the same time. If this be treason to the doctrines of sound finance, 
let the critics of the administration make the most of it. 

Of course, recovery has cost a great deal of money, but far less 
than unfriendly critics assume. During the world conflict we spent 
nearly $26,000,000,000 for the destructive purposes of war. We have 
appropriated only a little more than half that amount for the 
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constructive purposes of peace. Only a part of this sum has thus 
far been spent, a large portion of which is recoverable. 

Nor do our critics allow any credit for the public buildings that 
have been erected, the great bridges that are being flung across our 
rivers, the thousands of leagues of good roads that are being laid, 
the dams that are being built, and innumerable other projects that 
add to the wealth and well-being of our people. 

This outpouring of public credit had for its primary object the 
rescue of millions of Americans from the impossible position in 
which the economic had placed them. The purpose was 
to preserve to them their private ownership of property, their right 
to conduct their enterprises as independent and useful factors in 
American life, and to avoid the processes of enforced liquidation, 
by which the great bulk of our fellow citizens were rapidly being 
regimented into the growing army of unemployed who were becom- 
ing, year by year, increasingly dependent on the centralized control 
of wealth in fewer and fewer hands. In short, it was by means of 
these expenditures that we salvaged not only the material but the 
moral and irreplaceable assets of a free people. 

Manifestly there are many grave problems yet to be worked out, 
which must be approached not only with all the intelligence the 
Nation can summon, but with a devotion amounting to conse- 
cration. 

Do you suppose for a moment that the Republican Party as now 
constituted, or as it is likely to be constituted, would be able to 
grasp the social consequences involved in these great economic dis- 
locations or be willing to adopt the measures of relief that existing 
conditions demand? It would be a vain and futile hope, indeed. 

When the history of this era is written, in the cool and contem- 
plative days of a later period far removed from the animosities and 
misunderstandings of the present time, President Roosevelt will be 
more and more clearly revealed not only as a friend of human 
justice and social progress, but as the protector and defender of our 
accredited form of government, which, by his genius, he has 
vindicated. 

The dawning future is aglow with promise. The gross income of 
our farming groups has increased approximately $3,000,000,000 a 
year since 1932, and more than 30,000,000 of our people in the agri- 
cultural areas, instead of living under the constant fear of eviction 
and penury have developed a power to buy that has stimulated 
activity in every nook and corner of our country. 

Statistics recently compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York disclose that 909 corporations, consisting of 700 industrials, 
149 railroads, and 60 utilities, made a net profit of $142,000,000 in 
1932. These same companies in 1935 made a net profit of $1,568,- 
000,000, being more than a tenfold increase. One great automobile 
company in 1932 made a profit of $165,000; in 1935 it increased its 
profit one thousandfold to a total amount of $167,000,000. A sum- 
mary by the National City Bank of the profits of 2,010 companies 
showed earnings for the year 1935 of $2,541,000,000, an increase of 
42 percent over those for 1934, which in turn had been far better 
than 1933 and 1932. This year the statistics are still more encour- 
aging. Everywhere, on every hand, in every line of activity, there 
is a constantly improving situation. 

Those who were tongue-tied in the great crisis and found their 
voices only when the danger passed are in no position to criticize 
either the policies, the purposes, or the achievements of the admin- 
istration; and those who have no better program to offer should 
learn the grace of silence. President Roosevelt has done more than 
restore material prosperity. He has restored the faith of our people. 
We stand upon his great record. 

Every President who has guided this Nation through a troubled 
hour has been denounced as a destroyer of the Constitution, as a 
usurper, as a dictator, and as an enemy of honest wealth. Turn 
back the pages of your history for a moment and read this charac- 
teristic attack upon our first President: 

“The American Nation has been debauched by Washington. 
* * * ‘The President has violated the Constitution.” 

So virulent were the assaults made upon him that, in a moment 
of exasperation, Washington said he would rather be in his grave 
than in the Presidency. 

In 1862 a leading northern newspaper published the following 
statement about Lincoln: 

“We saw the Executive power grasp in one hand the sword and 
the purse of the Nation and in the other the legislative and the 
judicial authority, and hold them in relentless grip to the com- 
plete annihilation of our constitutional rights. * * * We saw 
trade disordered, Government finances ruined, and enormous debt 
piled incalculably high, intolerable taxes * * *. We saw the 
superb Constitution, under which our country has grown great 
and , torn in shreds.” 

Such were the assaults made upon President Lincoln when he 
was striving to preserve the Government itself in the dreadful 
hours of the Civil War. And now, in many influential quarters, 
similar attacks are being made upon President Roosevelt who has 
carried the Government, the Constitution, and the people safely 
through the peril and misery of an unparalleled depression to a 
new and happier day. 

For all practical purposes the election is over now. The vast 
majority of our people devoutly believe that the President is 
striving to the utmost of his ability to make this a better coun- 
try in which to live. Never before has the average citizen felt 
more confident that those in charge of the administration have 
@ deep concern for his welfare and that the Government is his 
friend. 

I say to you that the people do well to love the President. By 
an unerring instinct they recognize his faith in them, his passion 
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for justice, his espousal of the cause of the exploited, and his de- 
yotion to our institutions. They understand full well the attacks 
that have been made upon him. They are not disconcerted be- 
cause he is unpopular with the beneficiaries of the abuses to 
which he has put an end, and they love him for the enemies he 
has made. No nominee of reaction, no candidate content to deal 
in platitudes, no sterile traditionalism, no program of abuse can 
seduce them from their faith in their great leader. 


ADDRESS BY CHAIRMAN FARLEY AT VERMONT DEMOCRATIC STATE 
CONVENTION 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address delivered by Hon. James A. Farley, Post- 
master General and chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, before the Vermont Democratic State conven- 
tion at Barre, Vt., on May 14, 1936, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The presence of this representative gathering today is convinc- 
ing evidence that the Democratic Party is entering the campaign 
of 1936 in the healthiest condition of its history. The party is 
strong because facts tell the story and the people of this country 
know what the administration has done to bring order out of 
chaos and to restore the economic lifeblood of the country. 

I remember that 4 years ago a chorus of hearty chuckles greeted 
the announcement by our candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Roose- 
velt, that he intended to deliver a campaign speech in the rock- 
ribbed Republican State of Vermont. It was an unprecedented ac- 
tion for a Democratic candidate and the press described it as 
merely a friendly gesture by Governor Roosevelt toward a neigh- 
boring State. 

But after the election returns were counted in the fall of that 
year most people found it necessary to change a great many of 
their previous political beliefs. True enough, the Democratic 
Party did not carry Vermont, but it made substantial gains in 
this State and swept the rest of the Nation. The Democratic tide 
was strong in 1932, and it is running even stronger right at this 
minute. The great outstanding fact about the campaign of 1936 
is that there is no longer any such thing as rock-ribbed Republi- 
can territory, and our adversaries know it. I make this statement 
at the opening of my remarks to forestall the usual comment 
that my coming here is another idle gesture. It is no such thing. 

The great trouble experienced by the Roosevelt administration 
is in keeping up with our critics, who keep up a continual chant 
of complaint but who never seem to agree on what they believe 
is wrong with the administration. Just as soon as we answer 
one set of complaints they have an entirely new one. 

Several months ago it was fashionable to charge that the policies 
of the administration were retarding the natural forces of recovery. 
They got away with that false argument until the business re- 
ports for 1935 and the first quarter of 1936 were made available. 
Then they found themselves confronting the undeniable fact 
that business in every section of the country was improving, that 
farm prices were up, and that most industrial units were making 
more money than they ever made before. 

I find that Vermont is no exception to the rule. I find that the 
State has 4,000 more pleasure cars than it had last year. I find 
that the profits made by one Vermont cooperative creamery in 
1 year were more than the par value of its stock. I find that ship- 
ments of Vermont maple sugar were 70 percent greater in 1935 
than they were the previous year. The lumber business is better, 
agricultural prices are better, the banks are in fine condition, and 
most Vermont business concerns are making profits for the first 
time in years. 

That is the true situation and I want to make it as emphatic as 
I can right here and now that this business recovery is the direct 
result of the wise policies inaugurated by the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. I go further than that and say it would have been 
dangerous for this country if the deflation curve had been allowed 
to continue downward and if the do-nothing policies of the Hoover 
administration had been allowed to continue in force. As a dis- 
tinguished newspaper editorial writer recently expressed it, the 
Policies adopted by Mr. Roosevelt were insurance against civil dis- 
orders and possible revolution and the price has been more than 
worth while. 

Just at this moment it 1s especially fashionable to criticize and 
condemn one of the finest of the many excellent measures put in 
operation by the Roosevelt administration to tide this country 
over the great emergency of the past few years. 

I refer to the work-relief program which provided the necessities 
of life for millions of men, women, and children who otherwise 
might have starved, and which at the same time has provided a 
construction p of lasting benefit to the Nation. The most 
significant thing about the work-relief program is the fact that it 
provided work in the big cities of this country where the unem- 
ployed existed in unprecedented numbers. It was far better and 
far safer to have these men employed than it would have been to 
have them congregating in gangs on the street corners and com- 
plaining about their unfortunate condition. Idleness is the 
mother of civil disorder and every student of history is well 
acquainted with that fact. 

I want you to bear in mind that these critics of work relief 
were silent and unheard of when that policy was adopted. [If 





these self-appointed experts and so-called leaders had anything 
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to say in the time of the great crisis, no one remembers it be- 
cause no one paid any attention to what they said. But now 
that the country is on its feet again, they rush out of hiding and 
spend their days finding fault with President Roosevelt, who did 
more to bring this country back than the whole of them put 
together. 

There is no use in asking these people to stick to the facts 
on work relief although those facts are readily available. They 
continue day after day to publish and broadcast ridiculous and 
distorted statements about what they call boondoggling and when 
the facts were disclosed every one of these charges were exploded. 
In reply to these untruthful statements about work relief, I am 
going to call your attention today to the judgment rendered on 
that policy by 100 men in this country who should know more 
about work relief than any other group. The United States 
Conference of Mayors is an organization of those men en- 
trusted with running the govermment of the largest cities of 
this country. They know by first-hand knowledge the dangers 
that might arise from mishandling the unemployed problem. The 
conference of mayors made a survey. Recently, the conference 
published a report on the conclusions reached by the 100 mayors 
of the largest cities in this country. This report said in part: 

“The integrity and permanent usefulness of the city projects 
which have been approved by the Federal Government need no 
apology from anyone. Nor do the cities ask the Government or 
the President to defend the W. P. A. work which is being assisted 
by Federal funds. 

“These projects are the cities’ own projects. All the Government 
has done is to approve or disapprove what the cities have sub- 
mitted. 

“We are of the opinion that any honest and impartial analysis 
of the work being prosecuted in the important cities of the coun- 
try will reveal that practically every project represents a useful 
and, in most cases, a permanent public improvement.” 

I want you to bear in mind that the testimony I have just 
quoted came from 100 mayors of the largest cities in the country, 
Republican, Democratic, and Independent. I want you to bear in 
mind that they were unanimous in praising the work-relief pro- 
gram of the Federal Government. These men, more than any 
other group, know what might have happened if a weaker gov- 
ernment had been in control in Washington. Can you ask better 
or more convincing testimony for the work-relief program? Do 
you realize now why the Republican National Committee, the 
Du Pont Liberty League, and the hostile press, always keep silent 
regarding this report of the mayors? They know the facts are 
against them, so they ignore the real situation and continue their 
misrepresentations. So much for work relief. 

I am going to review very briefly now what the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration did to restore and revive the banking structure of 
this country without which the recovery we now enjoy would 
have been absolutely impossible. I want you to recall that these 
wise policies were opposed at every step by the same people who 
are now finding fault with the administration. They did every- 
thing in their power to destroy the confidence of the country in 
the Roosevelt administration. Remember that they predicted 
chaos and confusion for the banking world if the Roosevelt poli- 
cies were placed in operation. What has happened? On the con- 
trary the banking structure is stronger today than it ever has 
been in the history of the country. More than that, the people 
have confidence because their deposits in most cases are insured; 
they know that the fearful orgy of bank closings, a frequent oc- 
currence under Republican rule, cannot happen again. 

Most of us recall the lightning speed of action which President 
Roosevelt employed in clearing up the banking and financial mess 
left on the doorstep of his administration by the Hoover regime. 
We know how he revitalized the banking st cture. We recall 
that later the Glass-Steagall bill was enacted t@ correct bad bank- 
ing practices; we remember the insurance of}deposits, and the 
strict regulations put into effect to prevent the issuance in the 
future of worthless securities. But few pe@ple know of the 
wonderfu! good done to the banks of this co:"ntry by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation and by the Farm Crglit Administration. 
Those two Government organizations did mory than save 1,000,- 
000 home owners and 500,000 farmers from e¢iction. They took 
over frozen bank paper and gave them liquid per at a time when 
such action was sorely and vitally needed bySthe banks of this 
country. It was a wise and far-seeing use ok the credit of the 
Federal Government. A real-estate authority, @riting in a Boston 
newspaper not very friendly to the administravion, said this: 

“The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation save’ the country, pro- 
tected the banking structure, and, if it lost ev.*y penny it loaned, 
it would still be the finest thing in the Unite} States, but it will 
probably not lose $1, so well managed and mined is this sound 
Corporation, set up to relieve distressed home rs.” 

In considering that testimony, please remenfer that the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation has leaned more the $2,000,000,000 and 
yet this writer says if every penny were lost,@t would still be a 
good investment. But he adds that the chasRes are Uncle Sam 
won't lose a nickel because the Corporation haf been so well man- 
aged. And yet a few years ago we were bei@: solemnly warned 
that the entrance of the Federal Governmeniginto that business 
was @ grave error, and that the final loss would#pe terrific. 

These Roosevelt critics were nowhere to 1@> found when the 
President and Congress were deciding on th¢ great and worthy 
policies which I have just described. They rergind me of guerillas 
who run and hide when the battle is . fiercely and then 
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rush out after the battle has been won, to start sniping at the 


brave leaders who won the day. 


One of these loud-voiced critics of President Roosevelt worked 
himself up into a terrible state the other night because he said he 
never heard of the men whom President Roosevelt has around him 
running the Government in Washington. That’s just like criti- 
cizing General Pershing because he helped win the World War with 


a lot of doughboys whom no one ever heard of before. 


The great fact is that President Roosevelt won the war against 
the depression, and he did it with men who stood loyally by his 
side in the great emergency. This critic I have just mentioned 
roared his disapproval of every policy advocated by the Chief 
Would 


Executive and every one of them has worked out well. 
anyone want him in Washington? 


As I said before, facts tell the story. Banking deposits now are 
more than $24,000,000,000, or above even the total amount reached 
That is a marvelous record, and it is 
due solely to the wise policies of the Roosevelt administration. 
That money belongs to the frugal, thrifty people of the United 


in the boom peak of 1929. 


states, and they know they are not going to lose it. 


I know figures and statistics are boresome, and I am going to 
But in 1934 and 1935 only 91 banks 
failed in this country with total deposits of $47,000,000, almost 


avoid them as much as I can. 


every penny of which was saved to the depositors by insurance. 


In the 4-year period of 1930 to 1933, inclusive, and, of course, 
including the great banking crisis, more than 7,843 banks in this 
country were compelled to suspend operations, and few of those 
The deposits in those banks reached the stupendous 
All of that huge amount was 
The total loss was 


reopened. 
total of more than $6,000,000,000. 
not lost but certainly a large part of it was. 
probably over $2,000,000,000. 


We hear a great deal these days from our Republican foes about 
I wonder if you can think of a higher tax than the 
Just think of the terrible 
losses suffered by the people of this country because Republican 
administrations flatly refused to correct the evils of the banking 
No wonder that bank deposits shrunk more than 


high taxes. 
loss to a poor man of his life savings. 


structure. 
$7,000,000,000 during the great depression. 


The people of Vermont can think for themselves, and they know 
that the funds sent here by the Federal Government during the 
It has been conservatively 


depression turned the economic tide. 
estimated that more than $62,000,000 has been allotted, loaned, 
expended, or disbursed in the Green Mountain section since March 
1933. The people of Vermont are honest, hard-working people 


who pay their bills, and they will pay back their borrowings to 
That 
fact is amply proved by the records of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and the Farm 


Uncle Sam just as quickly as they would any other creditor. 


Credit Administration. 

But I want you to pause and consider the effective work done 
by that $62,000,000 in protecting your homes, your savings, and 
your business during the last few years. You know better than 
I how many banks were saved, how many people were kept em- 
ployed, and how many merchants were kept from going out of 
business. You know that relief money was cash money and that 
without it the retailers of Vermont would have been hard pressed 
indeed. 

The next time you hear one of these self-styled economists tell- 
ing about the natural forces of recovery ask him why those forces 
didn’t stop the 8,000 bank failures under Mr. Hoover. And if 
that fails to convince him, remind him of the thousands of busi- 
ness failures during the same period. 

It might be well at this moment to consider briefly those forces 
which are now so vigorously opposing the Roosevelt administra- 
tion and hoping wistfully that something will turn up between 
now and November to bring about its defeat. Washington is 
overrun with the highly paid publicity experts of the Republican 
National Committee who are swamping the press with daily out- 
pourings against the administration. It was this highly paid pub- 
licity staff which was responsible for the speech by the Republican 
Senator who said the Roosevelt administration had driven the 
people to eating dog food. The Senator is an outstanding can- 
didate for the Presidency, and I must confess he has boiled down 
the Republican issues better than anyone else to date. 

Of course, the newspapers pointed out you can buy good whole- 
some milk and bread and other human foods—produced in large 
quantities in Vermont—much cheaper than you can buy dog food, 
but a mere fact like that means nothing to the Republican pub- 
licity staff. Like the Republican “brain trust”, it was so ridicu- 
lous that the people of the country laughed it out the window. In 
their frenzied zeal to halt the onward rush of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration the Republicans fail to realize that until they get a 
program and a candidate who means something to the people of the 
United States they might as well shut up shop. This business of 
condemning everything the administration does has simply dis- 
gusted the country. After all, you can’t fool all the people all the 
time. 

Then, of course, there is the Du Pont-owned Liberty League, 
which has become strangely silent during the past few months or 
ever since it was disclosed that the sponsors of the league will 
pour out money to anyone who promises to say something nasty 
about Mr. Roosevelt. 

The Liberty League, as you probably know, is a sport model of 
the Republican National Committee. The same people own both 
cars, and for the sake of convenience sometimes they use one and 
sometimes the other. I know a lot of people who would be 
ashamed to be found riding in the Republican model who don’t 
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mind taking a seat in the sport model. But both cars are headed 
down the same blind alley and both will arrive at the same dis- 
appointing end. 

The Senate committee has made some interesting revelations 
about the Du Ponts, who happen to be making more money as the 
result of the Roosevelt policies than they ever made in their lives 
before. It was disclosed that the Du Ponts were putting up the 
cash for the so-called Farmers’ Independence Council, which, 
rightly enough, had offices on Wall Street, N. Y. I think any farm 
organization run by the Du Ponts should have Wall Street offices. 
But I wonder what the real dirt farmers of Vermont think of tactics 
like that? I wonder if they want the Du Ponts to represent them 
in advocating the kind of agricultural policies this country should 
have? Of course, they don’t; and the farmers of Vermont, like 
those everywhere, resent this piece of deceit on the part of the 
Du Ponts and their wealthy friends. 

The American Liberty League itself is now so discredited that it 
is no longer worth bothering about or answering. But it is well 
to remember that the rich men who run the Liberty League are 
also financing almost every other organization which is engaged 
today in opposing the Roosevelt administration. The men who 
contribute to the Liberty League are also contributing large sums 
to the Republican National Committee. Do you think they are 
doing that to help the farmers and the business interests of Ver- 
mont? Not on your life! They are pouring that money into the 
Republican organization because they intend to control it for their 
own interest. 

The press of the country is pointing out that the Republican 
leadership is suffering from a “defeatist’” complex because the lead- 
ers know very well that the party is going down to a crushing 
defeat in the fall of this year. The G. O. P. is going to take the 
worst defeat of its career because it has allowed itself to come 
once again under the domination of the wealthy Liberty League 
sponsors, who never seek anything but their own unselfish ends. 
In primary after primary the people of this country have shown 
that they resent this old, bankrupt, Republican leadership. In 
large States like California, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania 
President Roosevelt, although unopposed, has polled a larger pri- 

vote than his Republican opponents combined. After all, 
the attitude of the voters is what tells the true picture of condi- 
tions in this country today. 

I wish to close my remarks by urging you to bring the facts 
before the people of Vermont. Let the people know what honest, 
impartial observers feel about the policies of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration and the result is a foregone conclusion. 

The proof will come early next month when the Republicans 
gather in Cleveland to write a platform, which will endorse farm 
relief, relief to the unemployed, social insurance, and many of the 
other fine policies placed in operation by the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. Imitation is always a sincere form of flattery, but in this 
case it will be more than that—it will be a confession of defeat on 
the part of our Republican opponents. 

Vermont, like the rest of the country, may congratulate itself on 
the fact that our President for the next 4 years will be that great 
leader and outstanding statesman, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


PEACEFUL CHANGE WITHIN THE SOCIETY OF NATIONS—ADDRESS 
BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp an address on the subject Peaceful 
Change Within the Society of Nations, delivered at Prince- 
ton University on March 19, 1936, by Mr. John Foster Dulles. 
This address is so scholarly and informing that I think it 
deserves a place in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I have chosen as my topic the subject of “Peaceful Change Within 
the Society of Nations.” Before approaching this in terms of the 
concrete, I ask you to permit me some abstract consideration of 
the problem of change. We can perhaps thus find certain general 
principles which will be relevant to our subsequent discussion. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM OF CHANGE 


We are becoming increasingly aware of the dynamic character 
of the world in which we live. Formerly a large part of what 
surrounds us was classed as “solid” and “static.” Step by step, 
as our knowledge has p) , we have had to discard such 
views. We now know that everything is in motion and that, if 
there is any one principle of general applicability, it is that of 
movement and of change. We still speak, to be sure, of the 
“static” and the “maintenance of the status quo”, just as we still 
speak of the “rising” and the “setting” of the sun. But such 
phrases are no longer looked upon as expressing scientific truth. 
Actually nothing is static; change is omnipresent and the status 
quo is never maintained. 

In addition to accepting the inevitability and universality of 
change we note that change greatly varies in its manifestations. 
Some changes are gentle and benign; others are violent and de- 
structive. If we seek an explanation of these variations, we find 
that violent and destructive change is usually consequent upon 
dynamic forces being restrained or repressed by some rigid en- 
velope. The forces then tend to pile up and concentrate in in- 
tensity until finally they burst forth with violence. On the other 
hand, dynamic forces which are readily diffused do not manifest 
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themselves tn any such abrupt and destructive manner. 
in that event is gradual and peaceful. 

What is the role of intelligence in a world thus dedicated to 
movement and change? One certain thing is that intelligence 
must accept the inevitability of change and that such acceptance 
must be given irrespective of our ability to rationalize change or 
comprehend the nature of all the forces that compel it. We can- 
not, of course, avoid speculating on such matters and, perhaps, 
regretting the apparent futility of much change. However, the 
greatest futility of all would be to assume that the law of change 
can be suspended either by our ignorance or by our disapproval. 
We may indeed set ourselves up in opposition to change. But if 
we thereby delay the forces which we oppose, we merely assure 
their more violent ultimate manifestation, with the result that it 
is we who are swept aside. Change is the ultimate fact to which 
we must accommodate ourselves. 

If, however, intelligence cannot set itself the task of suppressing 
the dynamic forces that surround it, it is equally clear that in- 
telligence should not content itself with the role of simple ob- 
server. This would be an abdication which, in essence, is a nega- 
tion of intelligence itself. It is the great, indeed, the unique, 
quality of intelligence that, while it cannot stop the forces which 
make change inevitable, it can to some extent modulate and direct 
these forces so as to affect the character of change. 

It is, for example, often possible to increase the intensity of the 
dynamic forces by concentrating and temporarily restraining them. 
Or we can decrease the intensity by adjustments which permit of 
ready diffusion. We can similarly affect the direction in which 
the dynamic forces discharge themselves. If we desire to produce 
a violent fall of water, we dam up the stream. If we desire to 
avoid impetuous floods, we canalize the stream and diffuse the 
water at an early stage. Through such methods, it is possible for 
intelligence to deflect violence from that which we wish to see 
prolonged. By careful planning we can impart to change an ele- 
ment of selectivity. Thus we attain what we are pleased to call 
“progress” as distinct from pure “change.” 

It may be thought that the foregoing reflections are particu- 
larly applicable to inanimate forces. It is much the same, how- 
ever, in regard to those dynamic forces which manifest themselves 
through human beings. Our consciousness of “will power” does, 
indeed, give the impression that within this sphere we have a 
far greater power to control, and even to suppress. Actually such 
impression is largely illusion. Even in our private lives, the most 
intelligent of us act primarily in response to appetites, habits, 
instincts, emotions, and other nonrational stimuli. This is even 
more true of our group life. I refer not merely to extreme cases 
commonly referred to as “mob psychology”, but to all that we 
do as part of a social unit. Such group action is predominantly 
swayed by nonrational factors. We have our fashions and our 
fads; our “bull” markets and our “bear” markets; our business 
cycles; our swings from conservatism to liberalism and vice 
versa—all indicative of the subjection of human action to forces 
other than pure reason. 

If we have to deal with the mass movement of human beings, 
and desire to attain practical results, we must not treat such 
movements as subject to control or suppression purely through an 
exercise of will power under the direction of intelligence. Such 
movements are, indeed, subject to control, but primarily in the 
same way that inanimate movements are subject to control. They 
can rarely be stopped by argument, but they can generally be 
influenced by careful planning. Assume, for example, that we 
find mass movements periodically manifesting themselves in vio- 
lence. We will not often stop the violence by arguing its irra- 
tionality. The practical approach is to discover the restraining 
envelope which creates the pressure and to provide outlets such 
that the dynamic forces become peacefully diffused. 


THE ROLE OF WAR IN HISTORICAL EVOLUTION 


Let us now turn to the society of nations. It is first to be 
observed that within this field we find no exception to the uni- 
versal rule of change. The nations are in constant flux as be- 
tween each other. It is illuminating to turn the pages of a his- 
torical atlas. Scarcely a decade and certainly not a generation 
goes by without changes of a major order. 

In addition to the historic fact of change, which is indisputable, 
we cannot but be struck by another significant fact which is the 
regular recurrence of force as an instrument of change. It is 
interesting, in this connection, to recall the history of our own 
Nation. Our “manifest destiny” has been achieved through a 
series of steps in each of which war, actual or potential, was the 
decisive factor. Even where change in our national domain has, 
superficially, been peaceful, it became possible only by threat of 
war or the existence of war in other quarters. If we examine the 
history of other nations, we find the same story. It is, I think, 
indisputable that, within the society of nations, changes in rela- 
tive status have been of regular occurrence; that these changes 
have customarily been attended by war and that they have largely 
been reflected in changed national boundaries. 

Now the fact, that, within the society of nations, changes have 
been recurrent, is nothing to cause us surprise. There is, how- 
ever, cause for reflection in the fact that the changes have habit- 
ually been the result of violence and that they have tended to 
assume a particular pattern, namely, the shifting of national 
boundaries. This constant coupling of change with violence sug- 
gests the presence of dynamic forces which are repressed by bar- 
riers which prevent their early and peaceful diffusion with the 
consequence that such forces are massed and intensified until 
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they forcibly break through. FPurthermore, the fat that the en- 
velope which is rent is that of national boundaries, suggests that 
these may be the barriers which serve to compress the dynamic 
forces. 

It is easy to find confirmation of what is thus suggested. The 
society of nations is founded upon the concept of “sovereignty.” 
What is “sovereignty”? By very definition it is the right to be 
free from change by outside forces. It is the essence of sover- 
eignty that the sovereign can do as he pleases within his juris- 
diction, no other nation having the right to interfere in any 
respect. What is his jurisdiction? That defined by national boun- 
daries. Boundaries thus in fact become barriers and, from the 
Roman days, have been treated as such by writers on interna- 
tional topics. The society of nations is, in theory, a group of 
sovereigns, each endowed with barriers through which outside 
influences may not penetrate, except with consent. In the prac- 
tical exercise of sovereignty, such consent is generally withheld. 

The idea that we can have any units perpetually free from 
change except by consent is, of course, inherently unsound. It 
ignores all that we learned, or should have learned, from our 
knowledge of the dynamic character of our world. Sovereignty 
thus constitutes that obstruction to change which the constant 
recurrence of violence led us to expect must exist. 

The world has indeed, up to the present time, been practical 
enough to recognize that the concept of sovereignty involved, as a 
necessary corollary, the use of violence to effect change. Until 
recently war has always been regarded as an entirely lawful pro- 
cedure. This has not been because war has at any time been 
regarded as desirable or because the killing of human beings has 
been looked upon as a beneficent pursuit. War has at all times 
been recognized as a curse and peace as golden. However, there 
has been no other escape from the consequences of sovereignty. 
Its rigid barriers to movement have had to be broken down in the 
only way left available, namely, by force, and consequently force 
has been recognized as a legitimate measure as between nations. 
Even such conferences as the Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 
and 1907 did not seek to abolish war. Rather they sought to 
evolve “rules” of war, so that the institution of war could be kept 
within reasonable bounds. 

It is only since the World War that a serious effort has been 
made to do away with war and to assimilate it to murder as 
between individuals. This is due primarily to the fact that the 
World War brought us to a realization that wars could not be 
conducted in accordance with set rules, and that with the develop- 
ment of science and industry, war had ceased to be merely unde- 
sirable—it had become intolerable. The instruments of war had 
become so destructive and so far reaching as to threaten civiliza- 
tion itself. There thus developed a world-wide sentiment that 
the World War must be the “war to end war.” Thereafter we must 
have a world system from which war would be excluded. 


WILSON’S PROGRAM FOR A DURABLE PEACE 


At this juncture the world looked primarily to Woodrow Wilson 
to devise the new world system which it thus ardently and right- 
fully demanded. He, of all the political leaders, had shown the 
most statesmanlike vision. He had led America into the war 
reluctantly, and only to assure that from its colossal destruction 
there would emerge a world structure designed to make peace 
durable. He had a duty and it was a duty to which he re- 
sponded—more adequately than has, perhaps, been appreciated 

His task was to propose a world system from which force could 
be eliminated as a legitimate instrumentality of change. How had 
it ever become such a legitimate instrumentality? Because sov- 
ereignty turned national boundaries into barriers which obstructed 
and dammed up dynamic forces until they irresistibly burst 
through. The solution was then to mitigate the obstructive char- 
acter of national boundaries and to provide areas within which the 
dynamic forces could peacefully diffuse themselves. Having 
created such an elastic world, it would then be practical to sup- 
press resort to force and to unite the nations to this end. This, 
in essence, was the Wilsonian solution. 

The extent of elasticity that could be created varied, of course, 
with practical conditions. Thus, he dealt separately with the 
seas; the colonial areas and the highly developed countries where 
the national system was already entrenched. 

As to the seas, he proposed the freedom of the seas “alike in 
peace as in war.” 

As to the land (German colonies, Turkey, etc.) where it seemed 
practical to make a fresh start, he proposed the “mandate” system. 
Mandated territory would be held in trust and excluded from in- 
corporation into any single national domain. The “open door” 
would prevail, providing equal opportunity to all nations to use 
and develop the economic resources. 

As to the territory where the sovereignty system was already 
riveted, he proposed a large measure of both economic and politi- 
cal fluidity. To insure a greater economic freedom, there would 
be a “removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and an 
equality of trade conditions.” To insure greater political elas- 
ticity, national boundaries would be subject to change by inter- 
national action whenever their rigidity threatened the peace. 

In a world where boundaries would thus cease to be barriers, 
war would have no further legitimate place. Accordingly he pro- 
posed the League of Nations and the guaranty of its members to 
unite to repress aggression. 

It is significant that, of the 14 points, the proposal for a League 
of Nations is the last—not the first. The elimination of war was 
appropriate only as channels were otherwise provided for the peace- 
ful diffusion of dynamic forces. 
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Wilson's program, of course, completely failed of realization. 
The peace treaty was barren of any reference whatever to the free- 
dom of the seas. The mandate system was, in form, applied to 
ex-German and Turkish colonies. Actually the Wilson concept 
was so perverted that its intent was wholly defeated. The manda- 
tory powers are, to all intents and purposes, absolute sovereigns; 
and the mandate system, instead of developing colonial areas in 
the general interest, merely confirms and extends the old concept 
of national domain. The treaty contains no provisions designed 
to eliminate trade barriers or to assure a measure of economic 
movement over national boundaries. The idea of treaty revision 
was accepted in form but, as in the case of mandates, nullified in 
fact. The Wilson draft of the Covenant of the League combined 
the boundary revision and the territorial guaranties into a single 
article, so that the League guaranty was not the guaranty of a 
rigid structure. In the final treaty the nonaggression covenant 
appears as an unqualified undertaking (art. X) supported by the 
sanctions of article XVI. The treaty-revision article is postponed 
to article XIX, where it appears as an isolated and diluted pro- 
vision, for the application or enforcement of which no machinery 
is provided. It there becomes no more than a pious hope and is, 
in practical effect, a dead letter. 

The only feature of this peace program which found place in 
the treaty was that for banding the nations together to prevent 
the use of force. This proposal, when isolated from its context, 
was, of course, highly acceptable to the victorious European 
powers. Their prime objective was to retain their war gains. If 
the treaty made no provision for peaceful change, and created an 
alliance to perpetuate the status quo, it would, they vainly thought, 
admirably serve their purpose. 

Thus the treaty emerged as a triumph of the old principles of 
sovereignty. The world would be maintained as an area cut into 
numerous subdivisions by boundary lines serving as barriers to the 
interplay of dynamic forces. The pledge of mutual assistance 
against war merely meant that the barriers might, with apparent 
impunity, be made the more impenetrable. 

This invitation to extreme nationalism has in fact been accepted. 
The consequences is that our post-war world not only perpetuates, 
but indeed accentuates, the conditions which have always been 
provocative of war. Peace efforts, instead of effecting some funda- 
mental change in world system, have been left to develop along 
purely superficial lines. 

ALTERNATIVE PEACE EFFORTS 


Broadly speaking, the post-war peace efforts can be classified 
under three heads, which, for convenience, I term the “realist”, 
the “intellectual”, and the “sentimental.” 

The realists take no stock in anything but force. The war 
to stop change by force is, they say, to build up superior force 
committed to the maintenance of the status quo. France is the 
principal exponent of this theory. Her program for peace was to 
disarm those nations who might be suspected of desiring to alter 
the status quo and to create, out of the satisfied nations, an inter- 
national army charged to maintain the peace. Failing at Paris to 
secure the international army, she accepted the League of Nations 
after it had been perverted into what was in effect an alliance 
to maintain the status quo. She developed the most formidable 
military establishments the world had yet known in peacetimes 
and buttressed her position with a series of military alliances de- 
signed to encircle Germany. On the other hand, she imposed 
very drastic disarmament upon Germany. 

The inequality of force thus brought about was so striking 
that it seemed for a time to insure France’s peaceful perpetua- 
tion of her status quo. Already, however, France is disillusioned. 
Change comes irresistibly. Germany bursts, one by one, the 
bands with which she was bound and military alliances become 
too costly to maintain or become unreliable in the face of chang- 
ing conditions. In place of Poland, formerly a keystone of the 
arch, is now substituted Russia in a desperate effort. to maintain 
a preponderance of force against the forces working for change. 
The disparity has, however, already shrunk to a point such that 
it no longer is relied upon by anyone to assure peace. France 
already sees a new European war as imminent and the outcome 
as doubtful. 

Again it has been demonstrated, as so often before, that change 
cannot be suppressed by the piling up of resistant bodies. Military 
establishments and alliances may temporarily preserve peace. But 
if by peace is meant the perpetuation of a rigid, inelastic world 
structure, then such temporary peace is purchased at a high price. 
The vast military establishments merely mean that the war, when 
it comes, will be the more devastating; the military alliances, that 
it will be the more widespread. 

Let us turn to the peace program of the intellectuals. They 
proceed on the assumption that, since war is the act of human 
beings, it can be stopped by will power, directed by reason. The 
intellectuais would doubtless be right if we could accept their 
premise that the mass action of human beings is subject to self- 
control in accordance with the dictates of pure reason. For there 
can be little doubt that the attempts to justify war do not stand 
the test of intellectual analysis. Such arguments as those pre- 
mised on overpopulation or the need of raw materials can, one by 
one, be examined and found fallacious. I am quite prepared to 


concede that, as an intellectual achievement, war can be argued 
out of existence. 
great illusion.” 

illusions are the common incentive to human action. 


There is nothing novel in proving war to be “the 
Unfortunately it is equally possible to prove that 
In a theo- 
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retical world of pure intellects the intellectual might have some 
chance of preserving peace. In the world as it is the most ineffec- 
tive aid to peace is he who ignores the forces for change unless 
they can be rationalized to his satisfaction. While he stops to 
argue, he is engulfed by the forces to which he would deny 
existence. 

The sentimentalist deals with more potent stuff. He looks not 
to reason but to emotion to stop war. If, he argues, enough 
people can be brought to feel that war is cruel or illegal or un- 
Christian, then people will not fight. The United States is the 
leading exponent of this school of thought. We were horrified 
when, after the World War, we awakened to the fact that war was 
“legal.” In a sense we were relieved, for we felt this presents an 
opportunity to change the status of war. If we can change the 
label and make war illegal, it will no longer be respectable and 
people will not indulge in it. So a great popular movement 
formed to “outlaw” war. Under its impulse we negotiated the 
pact of Paris (Kellogg-Briand Pact), whereby all the nations 
solemnly agreed that force should be renounced and war thereafter 
become illegal. 

Throughout the world, but more particularly in the United 
States, there has been a wide dissemination of literature, moving 
pictures, plays, etc., designed to portray the hideous cruelty of 
war. The church has sought with zeal to reemphasize the un- 
Christian character of war. 

It is, however, quite certain that war will not be prevented by 
any of these methods. By appealing to sentiment we do, indeed, 
invoke a mainspring of human action, but it is one that is totally 
unreliable. If sentiment can be aroused against war, it can equally 
be aroused for war and by war. There is nothing that excites in- 
terest as much as a fight, and once a fight is in progress, it is 
human nature to become partisan. Our own people have in the 
past, by Washington and Jefferson and Wilson, been enjoined to 
be impartial in act and thought as between belligerents. In each 
case the injunction has fallen on deaf ears. Such neutrality is a 
psychological impossibility. 

The love of excitement or of change of environment draws peo- 
ple into wars. Risks and perils, while they may be a deterrent, 
may equally be an attraction. Many whom peace condemns to 
stodgy monotony welcome the opportunity to become heroes in the 
eyes of their family and friends. Each war seems to have the 
facility of presenting itself in dramatic guises that appeal to our 
sentiment. We fought Spain as.crusaders on behalf of oppressed 
Cubans. We fought Germany to make the world free for democ- 
racy. Most of the pacifists in England were quite prepared to fight 
Italy to sustain what they believe to be a sacred principle. A 
considerable element in France, genuinely devoted to the cause of 
peace, is ready to fight a “preventive” war against Germany, thereby 
sacrificing themselves in order that their children may not have to 
pay a greater sacrifice. What is nobler than that a man should 
give his life for a cause? 

War can cast itself into any one of myriad molds designed to 
appeal to human sentiment, and if there are times when pacifist 
sentiment seems to be dominant, we can be sure that such senti- 
ment cannot be relied upon as a durable preventive of war. 

I have not made this review of post-war peace tendencies with 
any desire to disparage. The problem is sufficiently grave and diffii- 
cult of solution so that all aids must be invoked. Any peace pro- 
gram must have the support of the realists, the intellectuals, and 
the sentimentalists and must incorporate features of their pro- 
grams. It is, however, necessary to realize that nowhere do we find 
any current program for peace which stands the test of analysis. 
The protagonists of the different schools are themselves aware of 
their own inadequacy and their efforts are daily becoming feebler. 
Despite a vast sentiment for peace, there no longer persists any 
serious hope of ending the war system. The policies of every gov- 
ernment are premised on force continuing as the accepted medium 
for effecting international changes. Peoples everywhere are stoically 
resigning themselves to the inevitability of another great war. 
Failure is admitted. 

But what is it that has failed? Not the program which Wilson 
gave the world as the basis for a durable peace. That program 
has not failed—it has never been tried. Therein alone consists 
the failure. How can we fatalistically accept the unspeakable 
tragedy of another war without even trying intelligently to avert 
it? It is not as though the program were impracticable or one 
that involved great sacrifice. Let us reconstruct it in terms of its 
practical application to present conditions. 

WILSON’S PROGRAM IN PRESENT-DAY TERMS 


We would, in the first place, retain the principle of “collective 
security” as embodied in the League. The realists are right 
insofar as they contend that force can be wholly eliminated and 
tranquillity secured only through the establishment of some su- 
perior public iorce. Their error lies in thinking that any central 
force can be adequate to maintain the status quo of a rigid world. 
If, however, we create a reasonably flexible world, in which the 
normal dynamic forces can peacefully diffuse themselves, then the 
violence with which we have to cope is only such sporadic violence 
as is incident to occasional abnormalities. 

We can usefully profit from our experience with the maintenance 
of peace within the individual state. It has there been demon- 
strated that, if order is to be maintained and violence avoided, it 
can be only as part of a social system which affords adequate 
opportunity for peaceful change. We cannot, consistently with 
peace, perpetuate the same laws, the same rulers, the same ruling 













classes. We cannot deprive people of the opportunity to change 
their material, social, and political status according to their de- 
serts. The attempt to do this, and arbitrarily to perpetuate 
wealth, power, and position in certain individuals, always leads 
to revolution. No central force can be maintained sufficient to 
preserve such a rigid social order. If it is temporarily perpetuated, 
through force, the inevitable change, when it does come, is only 
the more violent and bloody and destructive. To this the French 
and Russian revolutions bear witness. On the other hand, if an 
elastic form of society is provided, then the dynamic forces peace- 
fully diffuse themselves. Such violence as occurs is sporadic and 
due to abnormalities. The central police force required to sup- 
press such occasional outbreaks need not be large or onerous to 
support, and the violence with which it has to deal is of insignifi- 
cant proportions. 

So it can and should be with the society of nations. Collective 
action should be available to keep the world at peace, but only pro- 
vided we have a world which is elastic and fluid in its organization. 
That is, of course, the objective of the balance of the program. 

Of first importance in this connection is the reestablishment of 
stable and readily interchangeable currencies. Without this, na- 
tional boundaries become exaggerated as barriers to every type of 
international movement, whether it is of capital, goods, or people. 
Because each nation has exercised its sovereign right to do what it 
pleased with its own money, each nation has largely become a closed 
unit. If we are to achieve an elastic world, where national bound- 
aries cease to be barriers to a reasonable freedom of movement, then 
this must be changed. The nations must recognize that stable 
international exchanges are the lubricant, without which inter- 
national movement is impossible. 

Unstable exchanges constitute only one, if the most important, 
of the economic barriers. Direct obstacles have been interposed, 
and these have been greatly increased since the time when Wilson 
spoke. Tariffs have been raised, quotas established, and other im- 
pediments prescribed. These obstacles must be greatly reduced if 
we are to have a reasonably elastic world. This, indeed, appears to 
be the present policy of our Department of State, where Secretary 
Hull has negotiated a series of reciprocal-trade agreements designed 
to open up the avenues of trade. If there were international agree- 
ment as to the objective to be attained, this program could be 
accelerated to assure progressively greater freedom for the inter- 
national movement of goods. 

As regards the international movement of people, there could well 
be some relaxation of the present extreme restrictions on emigra- 
tion and immigration. Selectivity would, of course, be required, 
but the rigid prohibitions which have recently been enacted in 
many parts of the world should not become a permanent part of a 
world system which we are trying to render elastic within reason- 
able limits. In many parts of the world there used to exist tempo- 
rary or seasonal emigration. These movements were mutually 
advantageous and could well be permitted to resume. 

The foregoing program would be designed to organize the society 
of nations so that national boundaries would not be barriers to the 
reasonable movement of capital, goods, and people. 

The attainment of political, as distinct from economic, elas- 
ticity, presents more serious problems as regards the highly 
developed nations. It is doubtless impracticable today, as it 
proved in 1919, to establish any international tribunal with 
power to alter existing national domains. It is thus not easy 
to find a method of implementing article XIX of the League 
Covenant (Revision of Treaties). Perhaps the most practical 
measure would be to provide that no treaty should be perpetual, 
but that all should require renegotiation on their merits at the 
expiry of reasonably limited periods of time. Such periods might 
vary according to the category of the treaty. Boundary treaties 
might, for example, have a lenger normal tenure of life than 
commercial treaties. 

It would, of course, be necessary to establish a fair compromise 
between the disturbing effect of political uncertainty and the 
avoidance of undue political rigidity. Certain types of treaties 
manifestly should not be reopened at frequent intervals, but it 
is difficult to see why any treaty should not be subject to re- 
negotiation at least once each generation. If, for example, the 
semipermanent treaties were subject to denunciation by any 
party after 35 years, and would then expire after a further 5 
years, this would seem to avoid excessive uncertainty and also 
give opportunity for adjustment to any changes which might be 
negotiated. 

In such ways a considerable measure of political elasticity is 
obtainable. A further step might be achieved by the substitu- 
tion of “unwritten law” for many treaties. It is through such 
a regime that there has been possible the political evolution of 
the British Empire into a commonwealth of nations. This has 
occurred peacefully throughout the last 150 years and in the way 
in which change should best occur, so gradually that it has been 
almost imperceptible except in retrospect. If at any time it had 
been sought to fix, by constitution or treaty, the relations to 
England of what were originally colonies, it is almost certain 
that we would have had repetition of our own war of inde- 
= A status of political elasticity has made this avoid- 
able. 

Despite such devices as I suggest, a large measure of political 
rigidity must persist as regards home boundaries. If, however, 
we establish reasonable freedom for the movement of goods, 
capital, and people, boundary lines lose much of their signifi- 
eance. This is well illustrated by the relations of our own 
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sovereign States. The essential basis for peace between them 
is found in their renunciation of the right to interfere with 
interstate commerce. Subject to this, each State has retained a 
large measure of sovereignty—how large, we sometimes forget 
until reminded by the Supreme Court. Each State independ- 
ently legislates as to all social, educational, and religious matters, 
has its own system of taxes and local government, its own courts, 
its own militia, etc. Legal, social, and material conditions do, 
in fact, vary greatly as between the States. Nevertheless, we 
all consider it a matter of quite secondary importance where 
State boundaries run. It is sufficient for the resident of New 
Jersey that he can invest his money in New York, or call on 
New York capital to finance his own investment that he can 
sell goods to, or buy from New York, and that he can, if he 
wishes, travel freely to or through New York. 

Under these conditions, he cannot become aroused to fight to 
secure an annexation of territory from New York. These bound- 
aries have remained substantially rigid and fixed for 150 years, 
and no ill consequences have flowed therefrom. They do not serve 
as barriers to the dynamic forces within the two States. We can- 
not, of course, expect for international commerce the same free- 
dom which our States accord to interstate commerce. We can, 
however, obtain a sufficient approximation so that the boundaries 
of established States will assume far less importance than is the 
case today? 

The economic and political measures which we have been con- 
sidering are primarily applicable to the highly developed nations. 
If we turn to the colonial areas, a more ambitious program is 
practical. There the objective would be to install the mandate 
system in the spirit proposed by Wilson. Instead of the manda- 
tory power in effect incorporating the mandated territory into 
his own political domain, he would be under a duty to administer 
it in trust, first for the advancement and well-being of the local 
population, and then for the benefit and equal opportunity of the 
whole world. 

Mandated territory should be prevented altogether from falling 
into the sovereignty system where boundaries are barriers be- 
hind which some obtain advantages which are denied to those 
without. 

It would have seemed, a few years ago, quite impracticable to 
propose any such general application of the mandate system. 
The Italian-Ethiopian conflict has, however, awakened the world 
to the obstacles to peace inherent in the present colonial system. 
In England an influential body of public opinion advocates com- 
plete revision of the present system of treating colonies as part 
of the national domain. If England, the greatest possessor of col- 
onies, is in this mood, it would seem quite practical, as part of a 
general peace program, to carry into realization the vision of 
Wilson as to the “trusteeing” of colonial areas. 

If we turn from the land to the sea, we would apply the Wilson 
concept of the freedom of the seas. This requires no important 
modification of the present status in time of peace. The seas have, 
happily, been kept free from subjection to any single sovereignty, 
although this has not always been without a struggle. In time of 
war the problem becomes more difficult. Belligerents have always 
sought to appropriate the seas to their own operation and neutrals 
have sought to preserve their own rights. Our new neutrality leg- 
islation permits to belligerents interferences with shipping which 
formerly were regarded as unwarranted. Such partial renunciation 
of the freedom of the seas is, perhaps, justifiable, assuming we 
accept the war system. We may then be warranted in voluntarily 
enlarging the arena dedicated to the combatants, in the hope that, 
as spectators, we will be less apt to become embroiled. If, however, 
the nations unite in adopting a comprehensive program for peace, 
then a wholly different attitude would be required. No rights on 
the seas should be accorded a nation which, under such conditions, 
breaks the peace. The freedom of the seas would thus prevail 
in war as in peace, except insofar as regarded the offender. 

It will be seen that the foregoing constitutes a faithful applica- 
tion of the Wilson program. As to the seas, there would be com- 
plete freedom, in peace as in war, from the encroachments of in- 
dividual sovereignty. As to the colonial areas, the mandate or 
trustee principle would be substituted for that of national do- 

in. As to other land which is already highly nationalized, there 
would be a large measure of economic fluidity through the reduc- 
tion of trade barriers and some degree of political elasticity through 
the periodic review of all treaties. We would thus have changed 
the society of nations so that peaceful movement and change would 
be facilitated and so that national boundaries would no ionger be 
rigid and forbidding barriers. Having created such an elastic world, 
collective action is then appropriate to protect against violence. Its 
occurrence will then be due only to sporadic abnormalities which 
will diminish as we do away with national “inbreeding.” 


CONCLUSION 


Does such a program carry conviction? Obviously it does not 
arouse enthusiasm as would a frontal attack on war. An interna- 
tional army, a league to enforce peace, an international] covenant 
to outlaw war, a pledge of the masses to boycott war—such efforts 
can arouse the righteous fervor which comes only from hand-to- 
hand conflict with the forces of evil. When, however, we seek to 
alter the underlying conditions out of which war springs, then we 
must rely upon reason to hold us steady to our purpose. There 
are only rare occasions when this is possible. 

That, in essence, is why Wilson’s peace program was never tried. 
It was put forward at a time when emotion ruled. The revulsion 
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against war was intense and seemed in itself an adequate preserv- 
ative of peace. If any further measures were required, surely the 
most direct and simple would suffice. Thus the League of Nations 
alone caught the popular imagination. It seemed to afford a 
direct and simple solution. The balance of the program, to which 
the League was, in fact, subsidiary, was ignored. 

Today we are in a different mood. We have seen sentiment 
evaporate as an effective deterrent to war. We have seen the fail- 
ure of the League to enforce peace, the failure of the pact to 
outlaw war. We are sobered by the very rapidity with which we 
have moved back into the war system. We are frightened by the 
strength of the forces that seem to have us in their grip. We 
may, indeed, be in one of those rare moods when we are pre- 
pared to seek salvation through following the guidance of our 
reason. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an address recently delivered by 
Hon. Vincent M. Miles, member of the Social Security Board, 
before the chamber of commerce, Lynchburg, Va., April 9, 
1936, explaining in some detail the administration of the 
Social Security Act. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


One of the finest of our early American traditions is that of the 
responsibility of society for all its members. As early as the 
Mayflower Compact, the sense of this responsibility was expressed. 
Throughout the history of this country provisions have been 
made for those who could not provide entirely for themselves. 
These provisions have not always been adequate. Our thinking 
about the causes, remedies, and means of handling the problems 
of economic insecurity has not always changed with the times. 
Indeed, until 1930 we were handling the dependency resulting 
from economic insecurity much as it had been handled under the 
old English law of 1602. 

Today we as a Nation are getting under way a new, more nearly 
adequate, more orderly, and more economically sound and de- 
sirable method of handling economic insecurity. The problem is 
as old as civilization; the cost has always existed and always will. 
The methods proposed under the Social Security Act form merely 
a new approach to the problem, better adapted, we think, to mod- 
ern industrial conditions and designed to give more adequate so- 
cial security to our people as individuals and to our form of 
society. 

The Social Security Act has been praised by its too-enthusiastic 
friends as a panacea to meet all our economic ills, and it has been 
denounced by its enemies as marking the destruction of our lib- 
erties if not of our form of government. 

Of course, neither of these descriptions is accurate. The Social 
Security Act is simply a piece of legislation setting up the frame- 
work within which the Nation can work out a more orderly and 
efficient system of providing against the insecurities of life under 
present-day industrial conditions than we have had before. 

It is not necessary to emphasize the extent of economic insecu- 
rity which exists at the present time. The millions on relief rolls 
constitute conclusive evidence that no one can deny. Nor need it 
be emphasized that the economic insecurity of the individual is a 
persistent problem that is with us during good times as well as 
bad. Even in the prosperity period of the twenties estimates indi- 
cate that an average of one-twelfth of the industrial workers were 
unemployed. It is estimated that even before the depression one- 
third of all persons over 65 years of age were dependent upon others 
for their support. There have always been hundreds of thousands 
of widows with dependent children, who were in financial need. 

We realize that this insecurity of the individual and his family, 
which is so characteristic of modern industrial life, will steadily 
become intensified unless proper social measures are taken. We 
cannot count upon the passage of time or automatic economic 
adjustments to solve the problem for us, since the relative decline 
of self-sufficient agriculture, the steady growth of the division of 
labor, the interdependence of markets, and the increasing rapidity 
of change in all phases of our economic system make for ever- 
greater personal insecurity. 

Before discussing in detail the provisions of the Social Security 
Act, it is necessary to mention that the provisions of the act are 
administered by several executive departments of the Federal 
Government, and that of those administered by the Social Security 
Board, a number call for action by the States and a continuing 
cooperative Federal-State administrative relationship. 

The provisions of the Social Security Act are administered in 
part by the Social Security Board, the Treasury Department, the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service, and the Office of Education of the 
Department of the Interior. 

The portions of the act administered by the Social Security Board 
fall into three general categories—public assistance, unemployment 
compensation, and Federal old-age benefits. 

Under the public-assistance category are the provisions for grants 
by the Federal Government to the States for aid to the needy aged, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind. In relation to 
all three of these public-assistance provisions, action by the States 
is necessary, and a cooperative Federal-State relationship for ad- 
ministrative purposes is required. 
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The second major category of the three administered by the So- 
cial Security Board is that of unemployment compensation. In this 
respect, also, the Social Security Act is essentially an enabling 
statute, designed to aid the States in the administration of un- 
employment compensation legislation. The administration of the 
State unemployment-compensation law is a State responsibility per- 
formed in cooperation with the Federal Government in respect to 
certain fundamental requirements set up in the Social Security Act. 

The third major category, of those administered by the Social 
Security Board, is that of the Federal old-age benefit system. This 
is an entirely federally administered program and is the only 
aspect of the act administered by the Social Security Board in which 
the States do not participate in administrative responsibility. 

This new program is now a fact. It is under way. There need 
be no argument as to whether we ought to do something for the 
aged or for the unemployed. The system is law now. It is operat- 
ing. Very great progress has been made in putting it into effect. 
Despite the fact that the Social Security Board had no congressional 
appropriation until February 11 of this year, the Board up until 
April 1 had approved plans for unemployment compensation or 
public assistance submitted by 32 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. For 8 of these States and for the District of Columbia unem- 
ployment compensation plans have been approved, and for 29 
States and the District of Columbia public-assistance plans have 
been approved. These provide aid for the needy aged, needy blind, 
dependent children, or for all three. 

Unemployment-compensation laws have been approved by the 
Board for the District of Columbia, Alabama, California, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Hampshire, Oregon, Wisconsin, and Wash- 
ington. In addition to these States, Indiana, Mississippi, and Utah 
have unemployment-compensation laws which have not yet been 
approved by the Board. Thus we have a total of 12 States with 
unemployment-compensation laws. They cover approximately 40 
percent of the total number of compensable workers who would be 
covered if every State came under the Federal-State unemploy- 
ment-compensation program provided for in the Social Security Act. 

Among the States with approved unemployment-compensation 
laws, seven have already received United States Treasury checks 
totaling $337,253 to pay the cost of administering these State 
acts. 

Employers in the eight States and the District of Columbia, in 
which approved unemployment-compensation laws are in effect, 
will be able to credit the amount of their contributions to their 
State unemployment compensation funds, for employment as de- 
fined for the purposes of the Federal tax, against the 1-percent 
Federal excise tax set up by the Social Security Act, up to 90 per- 
cent thereof. As you know, a uniform excise tax is levied on all 
employers of eight or more, with certain types of employment, such 
as agricultural labor and domestic service in private homes ex- 
cepted. The tax will be collected by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue on or before January 31, 1937, for the calendar year 1936. The 
rate for this year is 1 percent of pay roll; it will be 2 percent in 1937 
and 3 percent thereafter. The proceeds will go into the General 
Treasury. 

An employer can credit against nine-tenths of this tax the 
amount he has contributed to a State unemployment compensa- 
tion fund for employment covered by the Federal tax. This State 
fund will be used to pay regular benefits—usually about 50 percent 
of wages, for 3 or 4 months, to workers who lose their jobs and can- 
not find new work. 

For an employer to get this credit, a State unemployment-com- 
pensation law must be approved by the Social Security Board. 
The law must be a genuine unemployment compensation measure. 
Contributions when collected are to be deposited in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, of which the Secretary of the Treasury is trustee, 
for the account of the particular State and can be withdrawn only 
for the purpose of paying benefits. 

The employer in a State having an approved unemployment- 
compensation law, after crediting against his Federal tax, up to 90 
percent thereof, the amount allowed as credit for his payments 
under the State law, pays the remainder to the Federal Treasury. 
The Federal Government in turn makes grants to the States for the 
cost of administering the State laws. As I have said, seven States 
have already received such grants. 

Among the 29 States and the District of Columbia with ap- 
proved public-assistance plans, 27 have had old-age assistance 
plans approved; 18 have had plans approved for the needy blind, 
and 17 have had plans approved for dependent children. The 
District of Columbia and the following States have had plans 
approved for all three forms of public assistance: Maine, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Utah, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Arkansas, 
Idaho, Mississippi, Nebraska, Vermont, and Washington. 

The number of persons benefited by the public-assistance plans 
now approved for States which have so far submitted estimates 
is approximately one-half million, divided roughly as follows: 
aged, 380,000; dependent children, 86,000; and blind persons, 17,000. 

In States for which public-assistance plans have been approved 
by the Social Security Board, the Federal Government will match 
dollar for dollar, up to a combined Federal-State total of $30 per 
month per person, the expenditures of a State for aid to the needy 

and the needy blind, and in the case of aid to dependent chil- 
dren $1 for each $2 disbursed by the States up to $18 per month for 
the first child and $12 per month for each additional child in any 
one family. An additional 5 percent of the Federal grants to States 
for old-age assistance and aid to the blind will be paid to the 
States to be used for paying administrative expenses, for assistance, 
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or for both purposes. The Federal grants-in-aid for dependent 
children include both assistance and administration. 

Under the Social Security Act all personnel employed by the 
Board is recruited from the civil service, with the exception of 
attorneys and experts. The Board has followed the policy of hav- 
ing experts and attorneys qualified as such by the Civil Service 
Commission. The Board recognizes the necessity of developing a 
strong and competent administrative organization on a merit 
basis. 

To this end the Social Security Board is devoting unsparing 
effort. In our selection of personnel for key positions we have 
peen fortunate. After long and careful selection we have secured 
authorities in the field of administration for the positiors of exec- 
utive director and coordinator, and we have secured genuine ex- 
perts for the key positions of director and associate director of the 
several line and staff bureaus and offices. Mr. Frank Bane, for- 
merly executive director of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, and well known in Virginia, is our executive director, and 
Mr. Henry P. Seidemann, an outstanding expert in governmental 
organization and administration, is the coordinator. 

These men and the heads of the several bureaus and offices are 
proceeding slowly and carefully with the job of building up the 
administrative personnel of the Board, and every appointment, 
incidentally, is passed on in its final stages by the Board itself, after 
bureau directors, our personnel division, and the Civil Service Com- 
mission have approved the applicant as being carefully selected 
and fitted on the basis of merit for the particular job to be done. 

The Board at the present time has some 350 employees. It is our 
goal to have no unnecessary employees and at all times to have 
every employee do an honest day’s work for an honest day’s wage. 

There has been some critical discussion of the Social Security Act 
because combined in the same enactment are provisions for public 
assistance, unemployment compensation, and Federal old-age bene- 
fits. Why shouldn’t all three be in one enactment? Is there any 
valid reason whatever? I think reasonable men will see none. 
Certainly none has been advanced as yet, even by those who launch 
the criticisms. I should like to take a few moments to consider in 
turn both sides of the argument, as they are applied, first, to the 
public-assistance provisions of the act; second, to the unemploy- 
ment compensation provisions; and, third, to the Federal old-age 
benefits system. 

I. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The provisions of the act relating to public assistance provide, 
as already explained, for Federal funds to be made available to 
the States on a matching basis for aid to the needy aged, to the 
blind, and to dependent children. One critic cannot understand 
why these provisions came to be included in the same act as those 
setting up unemployment-compensation and old-age benefits. He 
feelg that these provisions were included because of what he calls 
the fear of Congressmen that they would be accused of lack of 
oo gma for the welfare of the aged, and of children, and of the 

nd. 

The fact is, of course, that even in our highest prosperity the 
problem of old-age dependency was increasing, that during the 
depression it has become a more pressing problem with ever- 
greater rapidity, that only about half of the States had any legis- 
lation on the subject at all, that in some of the States lack of 
funds prevented the administering of such benefits as their laws 
provided, that in others the provisions were inadequate from a 
social point of view, that the demand and need for a more ade- 
quate system of old-age assistance were both very real, and that 
the only feasible way to provide a more adequate system promptly 
was through the use of the grants-in-aid principle, by which 
Federal funds could be made available to the States to make 
possible anything approaching an adequate program throughout 
the country. 

Again, the provisions for public assistance are stated in terms 
implying that the needy aged—and here I quote from a recent 
critic—“become at one stroke wards of the Federal Government 
unless the States refuse to be coerced into subordinating their 
rights of self-government to the Central Government.” 

The same factual situation to which this fiery statement refers 
can be described with greater accuracy in quite another way. In 
the first place, the needy aged do not become wards of the 
Federal Government, although perhaps those that have gone 
hungry and friendless might not object if someone—even the 
Federal Government—sought to befriend them. The fact is that 
the States do not have to “subordinate their rights”, and there is 
absolutely no element of coercion involved—except perhaps the 
inevitable force of the hungry and shelterless crying for assistance. 
Certainly the Federal Government does not coerce the States in 
this matter. Any State may ignore the public-assistance provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act forever, if it wishes. It may 
choose to meet the problem of the needy aged, of the blind, and 
of dependent children in its own way, entirely out of its own tax 
revenues. On the other hand, it nfay, if it wishes, receive Federal 
assistance in meeting these problems. It is entirely up to the State. 

From still another quarter the comment is made that the old- 
age assistance provisions of the act are too lavish—too open- 
handedly generous. Anyone who has tried living on less than 
$1 a day, making this cover not merely food, but also clothes, 
lodging, and every other expense, without exception, will hardly 
feel that provision by a State, in cooperation with the Federal 
Government, of $30 a month to a needy aged person represents an 
expansion of the assistance program “beyond legitimate require- 
ments.” Whether or not States with inadequate assistance pro- 
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grams in the past could or would in the future provide mcre 
adequate programs is something about which it is idle to specu- 
late. The fact is that the trend was toward less adequate State 
programs of assistance rather than toward excessively generous 
ones. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that the administration of the 
State public-assistance plans is the responsibility of the States. 
The Federal Government’s function, aside from making grants 
of funds, is to supervise only to the extent of seeing that these 
funds are expended in accordance with the conditions under 
which they are granted—and anyone interested in good govern- 
mental administration will agree that this is the indispensable 
minimum. So much for the public-assistance provisions of the act. 

II. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The Social Security Act is based in part upon the proposition 
that action by the Federal Government is necessary in order to 
facilitate adequate provisions against insecurity. In relation to 
unemployment compensation, for example, for a number of years 
consideration of this subject by the States met the objection that 
no one State could act alone, because to do so might subject its 
employers to unfavorable competition in relation to those in 
States not enacting unemployment compensation legislation. The 
Social Security Act, in relation to unemployment compensation, is 
an enabling act, facilitating passage of unemployment compensa- 
tion legislation by the States. 

The effect of the excise tax set up in the act is to remove or 
decrease the possibility of an economic handicap to a State enact- 
ing unemployment compensation. The tax is thus the factor which 
makes State unemployment compensation laws possible without 
subjecting the individual State to the possibility of an economic 
handicap in relation to States having no such legislation. 

The criticism is made that the States—and here I quote a recent 
critical statement—must “rigidly conform to standards dictated by 
the Federal statute.” This is distinctly an overstatement, to say 
the least. As a matter of fact, the States are left the widest lati- 
tude in terms of their State unemployment-compensation acts. 
They may be of the pooled-fund type or of the individual-reserve 
type, or they may be a combination of both. They may provide 
for merit ratings, or they may not, in accordance with the desires 
of the individual State legislatures. They may apply to employers 
of one or more persons or eight or more persons, or, indeed, to 
employers of any number of persons, as a State legislature sees 
fit. They may provide for waiting periods before benefits are paid 
or they may not. The benefits may be large or small in accord- 
ance with the desire of the individual legislature. Employees may 
be made to contribute or they may not. The only requirements 
which the State unemployment-compensation legislation must 
meet are a few basic provisions which, as a matter of fact, are 
necessary to unemployment compensation legislation as such. In 


-connection with grants of Federal funds for the cost of adminis- 


tration, the State act must meet certain provisions guaranteeing the 
efficient administration of the funds for the purpose granted. 

The statement that the unemployment compensation provisions 
of the Social Security Act “deprive the States of full opportunity 
for developing systems adapted to their diverse employment con- 
ditions”—a criticism recently made—is simply not true. As indi- 
cated before, the States may devise unemployment compensation 
plans specifically adapted to their diverse unemployment condi- 
tions. In fact, the recognition of the diverse conditions in the 
various sections of the country was taken into consideration in the 
framing of the Social Security Act. 

The criticism is sometimes made that the Social Security Act 
requires the States to turn over their unemployment compensation 
funds to the United States Treasury. It does nothing of the sort. 
It does require them to deposit the funds in an “unemployment 
trust fund” of which the Secretary of the Treasury is the trustee. 
This is an entirely different proposition. The characteristics of a 
trust fund are sufficiently well known so that it is hardly necessary 
to point out that these moneys when deposited in this fund are 
still the property of the States, to be withdrawn at any time. 

Of course, if States should withdraw these funds for other than 
the payment of unemployment-compensation benefits, the Social 
Security Board would have to suspend its approval of the State 
unemployment compensation legislation in the particular case. 
The thought that the State’s money will have to be transferred 
to Washington is not correct. The State merely deposits its unem- 
ployment-compensation funds with the nearest Federal Reserve 
bank. The point is that the funds remain the property of the State, 
even when deposited under the trust fund. This is a safeguard for 
the worker without taking the money from the States. 

The unemployment-compensation provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act define the conditions under which the States can give 
recognition to favorable employment experience of individual en- 
terprises. The States may, if they wish, legislate merit-rating 
provisions into their acts. A period of 2 years is provided during 
which contributions will be paid before any benefits are permiissi- 
ble. During that time experience on the employment stability of 
individual enterprises will be gained, and if a State legislature 
should so elect, merit-rating provisions may go into effect. 


Ill, FEDERAL OLD-AGE BENEFITS 


The system of Federal old-age benefits provided by the act is 
designed to give definite retirement benefits, payable monthly, be- 
ginning at age 65, to workers who qualify for them anu who are not 
regularly employed. This is the biggest job which the Social Secur- 
ity Board has to administer. It is the only part of the sucial-security 
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actuarial basis in connection with the Federal old-age benefit sys- 
tem. The fact is that the reserves provided for would not be- 
come large enough to be a problem for 10 or a dozen years, dur- 
ing which time the entire subject—whether reserves are or are 
not desirable—can and will be studied. If in the years available 
for this study before the reserve becomes large enough to be 
a real problem it becomes evident that the actuarial basis should 
not be applied in a governmental benefit system, it would seem 
that there would be plenty of time to change it. Certainly be- 
fore 1980, the date at which the theoretical reserve will be so 
large as to be very dangerous, according to its critics, the country 
should have enough experience to know whether the mainte- 
mance of a reserve system is desirable or not. 

Because of the taxes on pay rolls, the statement has been made 
that the effect of the act will be to stimulate increased use of 
labor-saving machinery and hence to depress employment. To 
this two comments should be made. First, mechanization is go- 
ing on as fast as possible in all well-managed industries any- 
how, and all the time. Indeed, mechanization has advanced so 
rapidly during the depression as to complicate gravely the unem- 
ployment problem, and perhaps to change very greatly the nature 
of the problem as we knew it in 1929. In highly mochanized in- 
dustries the cost of labor ts relatively small. Hence the 1-percent 
tax on wages paid in 1936 will not be a large factor in the cost 
of production. Quite likely it will not be a large-enough factor 
to justify more mechanization. For it must be remembered that 
mechanization has its costs which must be amortized over a 
period of years. Unless mechanization “pays” it will not come 
any the faster because of the pay-roll tax. If it “pays” it will 
come anyway. 

In those cases in which mechanization is increased it will act as 
a factor of economy, and should—under sound business manage- 
ment—be reflected in lower prices, which, in turn, will increase real 
wages to workers and provide an ever-expanding market for greater 
and greater production. In short, an increase in employment 
rather than a decrease is perfectly possible, 

The stabilizing of purchasing power as a result of the unem- 
ployment compensation systems should not be overlooked as one 
of the desirable economic effects to be expected from the social- 
security program. 

Finally, some of those who do not approve of the Social Security 
Act sometimes speak of the costs which it adds to business. Just 
consider for a moment a very simpie statement of economic fact— 
not theory. I refer to the fact that business activity—such as 
industry, commerce, and agriculture—has to carry the burden of 
maintaining the entire population in any case. Business carries 
this cost now, and always has done so. The costs of providing 
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program which {is entirely federally administered. In this con- 
nection the Roard, through its proper bureau, will maintain indi- 

earnings of approximately 26,000,000 
persons covered by this provision of the Social Security Act. It 
examine and approve payments to individuals who have 
attained the age of 65, and payments to the estates of deceased 
Under the old-age benefits 
system, payments will be made to qualified beneficiaries based on 
































The act provides for an income tax on employees and an excise 
Taxes will be paid only on the first $3,000 
of wages paid to any individual in any one year by any one em- 
Benefits are payable in relation to the total wages received 
by an employee on the basis of a formula which roughly pro- 
portions the benefits to the wages earned. The findings of the 
Brookings Institution in its study entitled “America’s Capacity to 
Consume” show that by far the greatest percentage of workers’ 
families in the United States even at the height of our prosperity 
in 1928 and 1929 had incomes which made it very difficult for 
them to save anything. Something like 71 percent of the gainfully 
employed earned less than $2,500 a year, and more than 42 percent 
earned less than $1,500 a year. More than 21 percent had incomes 
of less than $1,000. The attempt to support a normal-sized Ameri- 
can family of four persons on $1,500 a year, when all the ener- 
gies of business were concentrated on persuading the individual 
to spend his whole income, and then to fall back on installment 


The Federal old-age benefit plan presupposes the desirability of 
setting up a governmentally administered old-age benefit system 
in view of the fact that after many years of development under 
the leadership of individual business management, it is estimated 
that the privately administered pension plans in effect at the time 
the Social Security Act was enacted would ultimately pay bene- 
fits to approximately 4 percent of the persons engaged in the 
In 
other words, if private pension plans were depended upon to do 
the job, anything like benefits on an adequate scale would be a 
In view of the social and eco- 
nomic necessities of the time, to wait for this indefinite future 
Gevelopment would be socially and economically undesirable, if 


The trend among leading concerns for private benefit plans is 
to modify them and to superimpose them, so to speak, upon the 
Government plan, rather than to abandon them. A recent study by 
the National Industrial Conference Board shows that the estab- 
lishment of a Federal old-age benefit plan has met with hearty 
approval from a large number of companies now having private 
benefit plans and is welcomed by the most able and efficient 


Criticism has been made of the provisions for reserves on an_ 
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against economic insecurity are not new, suddenly invented by the 
sponsors of this legislation. The only thing which is new is the 
attempt we are making to carry out a more orderly social account- 
ing of the cost. Unemployment and old-age dependency are by- 
products of our industrial age. They did not exist, comparatively 
speaking, in the older agricultural economics. They become more 
intense as burdens as our industrialization progresses. 

Industry, either directly or indirectly, bears the brunt of the 
cost. Under the Social Security Act there is a recognition of the 
fact, and by way of the pay-roll tax the cost becomes quite legiti- 
mately a part of the cost of production. There is no way in which 
our industrial society can escape the cost of caring for those whom 
it cannot or will not employ. 

The Social Security Act proposes to introduce a more orderly and 
efficient social method into the handling of these problems than we 
have had before. 

In the statement of the purposes of the act I have attempted not 
to assume a partisan attitude. Under the British system of govern- 
ment each important department has a minister, who is an advo- 
cate for legislation affecting his ministry. No such thing exists in 
this country. 

I still believe that the combined judgment of the electorate is a 
fair test of the soundness of any governmental policy. Anthro- 
pologists tell us that the difference between a man and a monkey is 
a@ man’s forebrain. He uses it to have an understanding, and when 
he has an understanding he can make a decision. 

I, therefore, feel that it is the duty of every patriotic citizen to 
inform himself with reference to the maiters about which I have 
just spoken. If this program is a good program and soundly 
thought out, it will last; if it is entirely bad, it will be repealed; 
but if it is neither, and there are any mistakes in it, they will be 
corrected. The Social Security Board invites constructive criticism. 
We are tackling this job in a spirit of humility; we are not “high 
hat.” 

It is the citizen’s duty to advise himself of the situation in his 
State and to discuss the character of State acts with members of 
his general assembly and with his Governor. There is one thing 
you can accomplish by informing yourself on this whole subject, 
and that is to relieve yourself from the influence of uninformed 
criticism. When you do meet such, you will recognize it. 

The provisions of the Social Security Act have been called 
labyrinthine caves, and the act itself has been referred to by one 
critic as the new Mammoth Cave. 

If such references are based upon correct information, we can 
have no quarrel with them; if not, they are not worthy of con- 
sideration. To illustrate this point, I, upon one or two occasions, 
have stated publicly that when the good American citizen reads 
the Social Security Act he is like the Arkansas Delta Negro who 
was drafted in the World War. He was placed in the labor bat- 
talion, trained for a short period, loaded on the train, and shipped 
to the coast for transportation overseas. He was kept back from 
the ocean until time to load the boat; then he was marched down 
to the sea at night and placed in the hold. About 10 o’clock next 
morning, when the boat was well out on the ocean, he was per- 
mitted to come up on deck. He stuck his head ahove the rail, 
threw up his hands, and yelled, “Good God, de levee done broke.” 

I call upon you to determine whether the flood is a damaging 
and destructive flood, on the one hand, or is the type of flood that 
is turned out of irrigation ditches in the Rio Grande Valley and 

California to make good things grow. It is my judgment that it 
is such a flood as those which occur in the valley of the Nile, in 
that it places fertility upon barren places and causes things that 
are both beautiful and life-sustaining to grow where they never 
grew before. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the subject of old-: 
age pensinns delivered by Judge R. L. Williams before the 
Oklahoma Federation of Women’s Clubs at Muskogee, Okla., 


on April 2, 1936. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Madam Chairman and members of the Oklahoma Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, with hesitancy I accepted your invitation to talk 
to you on the subject of old-age pensions. On account of the 
judicial position I hold I will not express an opinion relative to 
such matter but call your attention to some excerpts from deci- 
sions of courts on the subject. An initiative act which passed 
in this State in December last appropriating two and one-half 
million dollars to be applied for the relief of the needy aged, in- 
firm and crippled, and destitute, creates a State welfare board com- 
posed of the Governor, State treasurer, and adjutant general, and 
further provides that the county commissioners of the several 
counties shall constitute a welfare board for each county. On 
yesterday the National Security Board held that this set-up en- 
titled the State to receive aid under the Federal Security Act to 
the amount of 50 percent under the terms of said act for the 
benefit of the needy over a certain age and for crippled children 
and other purposes. It is settled by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States that the Federal Government may 
appropriate and allot to the States moneys in aid of projects which 
the States are authorized to carry on under their State constitu- 
tions and statutes not in conflict with the Federal Constitution. 
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In State ¥. Osawakee (14 Kans. 419), Mr. Justice Brewer, after- 
ward a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, said: 

“The relief of the poor—the care of those who are unable to care 
for themselves—is among the unquestioned objects of public duty. 
In obedience to the impulses of common humanity, it is every- 
where so recognized. * * * It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the term ‘poor’ is used in two senses. We use it in one 
sense simply as Opposed to the term ‘rich.’ Thus, we speak of 
the ordinary laborers, mechanics, and artisans as poor people, 
without a thought of describing persons who are other than self- 
supporting. Indeed, the large majority of our people are poor 
people, and yet they would feel insulted to be told that they were 
objects of public charity. We use the term also to describe that 
class who are entirely destitute and helpless, and therefore depend- 
ent upon public charity. The dictionaries recognize this twofold 
sense. Thus, Webster gives these definitions: ‘1. Destitute of prop- 
erty; wanting in material riches or goods; needy; indigent. It is 
often synonymous with “indigent” and with “necessitous”, denot- 
ing extreme want. It is also applied to persons who are not 
entirely destitute of property, but who are not rich; as a poor man 
or woman; poor people. 2. (Law.) So completely destitute of 
property as to be entitled to maintenance from the public.’ Now, 
when we speak of the relief of the poor as a public duty, and one 
which may justify taxation, we use the term only in the latter 
sense. We have no thought of asserting that because a man is not 
rich, or even because he has nothing but the proceeds of his daily 
labor, therefore, taxation may be upheld in his behalf. Such taxa- 
tion would be simply an attempt on the part of the State to equal- 
ize the property of its citizens. Something more than ‘poverty’, 
in that sense of the term, is essential to charge the State with the 
duty of support. It is, strictly speaking, the pauper, and not the 
poor man, who has claims on public charity. It is not one who 
is in want merely, but one who, being in want, is unable to prevent 
or remove such want. There is the idea of helplessness as well as 
of destitution. We speak of those whom society must aid as the 
dependent classes, not simply because they do depend on society, 
but because they cannot do otherwise than thus depend. Cold 
and harsh as the statement may seem, it is nevertheless true that 
the obligation of the State to help is limited to those who are 
unable to help themselves. It matters not through what the 
inability arises—whether from age, physical infirmity, or other 
misfortune—it is enough that it exists. It is doubtless true that 
in the actual administration of the poor laws many who are not 
properly entitled thereto receive public support; but failures in 
the administration of laws do not change the principles upon 
which they must rest.” 

In Jones v. City of Portland (245 U. S. 217) it is stated: 

“It is well settled that moneys for other than public purposes 
cannot be raised by taxation, and that exertion of the taxing 
power for merely private purposes is beyond the authority of the 
State.” 

In Green v. Frazier (253 U. S. 238) it is said: 

“This legislation was adopted under the broad power of the 
State to enact laws raising by taxation such sums as are deemed 
necessary to promote purposes essential to the general welfare 
of its people. Before the adoption of the fourteenth amendment 
this power of the State was unrestrained by any Federal author- 
ity. That amendment introduced a new limitation upon State 
power into the Federal Constitution. The States were forbidden 
to deprive persons of life, liberty, and property without due proc- 
ess of law. What is meant by due process of law this court has 
had frequent occasion to consider. * * * The due process of 
law clause contains no specific limitation upon the right of taxa- 
tion in the States, but it has come to be settled that the author- 
ity of the States to tax does not include the right to impose 
taxes for merely private purposes. * * * It is claimed, how- 
ever, that the citizen is deprived of his property without due 
process of law, if it be taken by or under State authority for any 
other than a public use,:either under the guise of taxation or by 
the assumption of the right of eminent domain. In that way the 
question whether private property has been taken for any other 
than a public use becomes material in this court, even where the 
taking is under the authority of the State instead of the Federal 
Government.” 

To levy taxes to raise money to be expended by the Government, 
or under its direction and supervision, in the support of those who 
are actually destitute, helpless, and dependent upon the Govern- 
ment or private charity for shelter, food, and clothing is a proper 
function of the Government and not inhibited by the fourteenth 
amendment. But to levy taxes to be collected and paid over to 
citizens or residents of the State solely because they have reached 
a certain age and do not have an income, which in the opinion of 
some is not sufficient, or if they have adequate income if it comes in 
the way of pension from other source and without regard to how 
much property they may have, and without regard as to whether 
they have infirmities which render them helpless and therefore 
destitute, and without regard as to whether they are able but 
decline to obtain employment, which money so handed over to 
them becomes their own to be expended free from the control or 
supervision of the State and which may be spent either for them- 
selves or for others, is a question for serious consideration, in view 
of the agitation for the adoption of various so-called old-age-pen- 
sion provisions. 

I have not noticed any public discussion as to any limitation of 
the power to provide for old-age pensions by taxation. For that 
reason I have called your attention to these decisions. 

In State v. Edmondson (88 Ohio St. 625, 89 Ohio St. 351, 106 
N. E. 41) it was held that a statute levying taxes for the support 
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of certain classes which made no provision “to insure the afiplica- 
tion of the money to the support of the individual or to }frevent 
him from becoming a public charge, or in any manner to fontrol 
its use by him”, was evidence on its face that the taxes wére not 
levied for a public purpose, but that it was a “gratuitous afnuity, 
a gift pure and simple, and, being so, the legislature is vithout 
authority to make it from the public funds.” t 

“Taxation originates from and is imposed by and for the#State” 
(Allen v. Jay, 60 Me. 128; Hanson v. Vernon, 27 Iowa, 27, 47; $Matter 
of Washingtcen Avenue, 69 Pa. St. 352, 363; Sharpless v. Mazo, etc., 
21 Pa. St. 147). 3 

In Busser v. Snyder (128 Atl. 80 (Pa.)) was under considtration 
an act which had provided for paying pensions to person# above 
the age of 70 years who were and had been citizens of tht State 
for 15 years, excepting, however, persons in prison, insane agylums, 
or reform institutions, and persons who had deserted wiff, hus- 
band, or child, professional tramps and persons who had cjiildren 
or other relatives financially able to support them, and bersons 
whose property, or whose property in conjunction with th prop- 
erty of his or her spouse, exceeded in value $3,000; and ,urther 
provided, that where assistance was given to one having pfoperty, 
on the death of that person, the State should be rep#id the 
amount given as assistance from the recipicnt’s estate wit!3 inter- 
est at 3 percent per annum. The amount to be paid uniier the 
act was $1 per day. The court in its decision distinguishihg that 
act from acts granting pensions for military service said: : 

“Pensions or gratuities for military service are in the n#ture of 
compensation for a special and highly honored service? to the 
State, implying the idea of a moral obligation on the par?. of the 
Government; charity and benevolence are not founded ‘on this 
consideration.” ; 

The court held it was within the constitutional power of the 
State to appropriate money with which to support the destitute 
and helpless who were without ability or means to sustai‘i them- 
selves and said: 

“They become direct charges on the body politic for -its own 
preservation and protection. As such, in the light of an :»xpense, 
they stand exactly in the same position as the preservatio': of law 
and order. To provide institutions, or to compensate such institu- 
tions, for the care and maintenance of this class of pery ns, has 
for a long time been recognized as a governmental duty. * * * 
The expenditure of money for such purposes is and long !.as been 
recognized as a function of government.” 

The Supreme Court of New Hampshire, In re Opinict® of the 
Justices (154 Atl. 217), said that a law making age the ‘nly test 
of relief would violate the constitutional prohibition agai!ist taxa- 
tion for private purposes and also violate the constitutic.‘al prin- 
ciple of equality of rights, and further that statutory « assifica- 
tion, to be valid, must reasonably promote some proper ‘‘bject of 
public welfare or interest, and may not be sustained where the 
selection and grouping is so arbitrary as to serve no us‘ful pur- 
pose of a public nature. And cited a long list of auth-trities to 
show that when the pension is granted it must be to tiiose who 
are unable to support themselves either in whole or in part and 
who have no relatives able and willing to support tiem and 
responsible for such support under the law. 

On January 4, 1917, whilst Governor of the State of Ok)ahoma, I 
transmitted a message to the legislature, from which I uote, as 
follows: 

“It is equally as high a duty for the State to look after ‘ts unfor- 
tunate—the infirm, the sick, afflicted—as much s0 as it is: essential 
to educate the mind. The question of the care of the poor ail 
through Anglo-Saxon government and development has been a 
matter of local or municipal concern, but in modern development 
and efficiency in some States it is also being done through State 
egencies. © * ? 

“I recommend that you consider the advisability of establishing a 
State home for the aged and infirm and of converting some State 
institution that is already existing into such a home, The State 
can have its farm and its hospital and all the agencies to make 
such a home a success without so much expense per capita as is 
occasioned by counties.” 

During the session of the Fifth Oklahoma Legislature, whilst I 
was Governor of the State (see Session Laws, 1915, ch. 246, art. 1), 
what is known as the workmen’s compensation law was passed and 
approved March 22, 1915. The placing of said act into effect dis- 
closed that some former employees who had passed the age of 50 
years, on account of the passage of said act, were not as desirable 
employees, in that younger employees were more readily accepted. 

It was contended that this was on account of the fact that the 
manufacturer would be more liable for compensation on account 
of accidents or sickness where the employee had reached the ave 
of 50 years or more, that the younger employee was more desirable 
and less hazardous. We then began to investigate as to the power 
of the State, as well as the advisability, to provide State compen- 
sation in that particular contingency for former employees who 
were thus thrown out of employment on the theory that the 
passage of the act precipitated such condition causing the former 
employee who had reached 50 or more years of age to be at a 
disadvantage in procuring initial employment after the passage 
of said act, yet who in fact were efficient, the liability for com- 
pensation being more likely in his case than that of a younger 
person, and also contemplating the passage of an act prohibiting 
the discharge of any employee who continued or was taken into 
employment on account of age after the passage of the act and 
the placing in operation the Compensation Act. However, our 
Nation was swept into the World War before we were able to 
complete this investigation as to the limitations of the fourteenth 
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amendment resting upon the State in such matter, and then for 
a year and a half the resources of our State were directly solely 
toward the support of the Federal Government in that great con- 
flict. After the war there was such an apparent era of prosperity 
that it was thought then we would have the poor with us no 
longer. These problems now confronting us have to be met with 
common sense and fidelity and we must discharge our duty to the 
poor and the helpless and the indigent in the light of what is 
right, at the same time measuring the fundamental limitations of 
our Government. These problems should be worked out care- 
fully, justly, honestly, and efficiently. I am not attempting to 
decide these fundamental questions, but I call same to your atten- 
tion for they must be considered, for if these provisions become 


In the case of the grants-in-aid of assistance to the aged and 
the blind and to dependent children, and of the grant for admin- 
istration of unemployment compensation schemes, the Federal 
agency from which approval of State plans must be elicited, is 
the Social Security Board. The Children’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor is given administrative control of the grants for 
maternal and child health, for crippled children, and for child 
welfare. The Public Health Service is directed to administer the 
grant-in-aid of general public-health services (title VI). 

The following States, in addition to Oklahoma, have submitted 
Plans which have been approved and allotments made as follows: 


Old-age assistance: 






















































a law undoubtedly their constitutionality will be tested. oan pn een nnnennmansmasanae $105, 000. 00 

The act of Congress of the United States approved August 14, I aware___-----~---~----_ 33, 075. 00 
1935, which is known as the Federal Social Security Act, sections Acer nr ope = eon ----------------------------- 548, 100. 00 
1 to 6 of which provide for old-age assistance; sections 1001 to oer i. 4 elumbie. nee 47, 250. 00 
1006 aid to the blind; sections 401 to 406 aid to dependent chil- Seich tre: wont nner nanan naan n+ ------------------ 168, 000. 00 
dren; sections 501 to 505, aid for maternal and child health; Mis xioni i pee ae ears. me ee ee ee 846, 500. 00 
sections 511 to 515 aid for crippled children; section 521 aid for MMissourt ~------------------------------------. 183, 750. 00 
child welfare; sections 601 to 603 aid for public health, contem- Slee. tet ee 315, 000. 00 
plates a State plan providing for each type of assistance, aid, or ee et ee ene 347, 130. 00 
service which must be submitted by the State to the designated eee a be ae a ee on oo 





Federal administrative agency for approval, and meet its ap- 
proval before Federal assistance is granted. 

There are eight kinds of new grants-in-aid provided in the 
Social Security Act as well as an additional appropriation for vo- 
cational rehabilitation. In five instances grants are conditioned 
upon stipulated matching expenditure by the States under plans 
which meet stated requirements and have been formally approved 


. 34 
- 00 
UN sk lg i Oa) ke ay 393, 750. 00 
Fen I ts 8 55, 944. 00 
Res Sib eS ee Bs 157, 500. 00 
















































by a designated Federal agency. These five include grants-in-aid Arizona __-_--__-___----_______-------.--------+ 4, 725. 00 
of State expenditures for the promotion of maternal and child Connecticut _-_-.—--------__----------_.---_-_--. 5, 520. 00 
health (title V) and of State assistance to four types of needy in- District of Columbia_-—-~--------__----.--------. 9, 450. 00 
dividuals, to-wit: aged persons (title II), blind persons (title X), Idaho-_-----------~----------------~--.--------- 6, 300. 00 
dependent children (title IV), and physically handicapped chil- BENNO oan nnn nm nnn nnn nnn nn nn anno os. Se. OO 
dren (title V). In two cases, that of grants-in-aid of public Mississippt_——----_-_------____------------------ 8, 820. 00 
health services (title VI) and in aid of child welfare services in Nebraska --——~--_--_--_-________--_-__-_-_-___. 15, 540. 00 
rural areas (title V), no conditions are attached to the Federal New Hampshire_______--__-___--_______-----__-- 5, 040. 00 
grants except that the funds be expended by the States for the North Carolina______---_--_----~-______--------- 8, 324. 99 

EEE ee SaaS eee 52, 149.99 





general purposes for which the grants are made. The eighth grant 
is designated to finance the entire cost of administration Of UD— fo nnn rn nn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nn 
employment compensation in States which have approved plans 
CCRC TET). gy iret ce fh SIE eee en mre meee seeeeageneenenmaemeannas seneesnarspemarspeenanan wan 

Disregarding the last-mentioned grant, which is for purely ad- | 4*a#0ama———-—---—-—~ _- ______________ a ___-_-_. 
ministrative ends, much the largest expenditures are contemplated | 228trict of Volumpia——---------------_--—-------=- 
in the field of old-age assistance, and the amount appropriated |  j6§ *@amo-----~-------~----~--~-- ~~~ ~~ --.-~------- 
for this grant is more than the total of the appropriations for all 



















the other grants-in-aid. States that meet specified conditions will Maryland—____--_________________________--__-_- 92, 400. 00 
be given half of their total disbursements for their needy aged Mississippt_--—-----_--____-___________--------- 82, 355. 33 
grrr meee are oem eee 75, 878. 00 







(other than those maintained in public institutions), with the 






































limitation that in computing the Federal share anything paid by New Hampshire_____-._________________--.-..... 8, 720. 00 
the State to any one person in excess of $30 in 1 month will not I COs aang aoe 95, 505. 00 
be counted. a ge at cee se aa ohn eae 200, 000. 00 
The actual amount of assistance to be paid by the various atin piso enee eae 8, 696. 53 

States is left to their own discretion. The chief conditions which 
must be met for Federal approval of a State old-age-assistance I cece ee ie ae aoe ee aii 44, 188.32 
plan are: I a a as 181, 949. 41 
1. Financial participation by the State. RN atta gogo ig ini aon appre miae a Abeapeapeotien 39, 943. 74 
2. Establishment of a State supervisory administrative authority. TD ae ae a ese inci i Ska eee 17, 669.91 
Sn i i eaten 12, 239. 25 


8. Right of appeal of applicants for assistance to this State 
authority. 

4. An administrative plan which is deemed satisfactory by the 
Federal administrator. 

5. The granting of assistance at least to all persons of qualify- 
ing age (70 years until 1940, 65 years thereafter) who are citizens 
that have resided in the State for 5 years or more within the 9 
years immediately preceding application and are without reason- 
able subsistence income. 

The failure to include in these conditions a specific monetary 
amount for the minimum State old-age assistance allowable is an 
acknowledgment of the great regional variations in cost and stand- 
ard of living in the United States. 

Approximately the same conditions as those required for the old- 
age-assistance grant must be met by the States in qualifying for 
the Federal grants-in-aid for assistance to the blind and to de- 
pendent children. The grant for the dependent blind is like that 
awarded for the dependent aged, 1. e., 50 percent of the State 
expenditures, but in the case of assistance to dependent children 
the Federal offer is only one-third (instead of one-half) of the 
amount spent by the State. The grants for aid to crippled chil- 
dren and to maternal and child-health services are stated in terms 
of definite money amounts to be divided amsang the States with 
the requirement that the States make specified appropriations 
from their own treasuries. 

The program of Federal aid to the States conditioned upon State 
expenditures involves no Federal guaranty of aid to needy or 
handicapped individuals unless the State participates. Some 
States may make no provision, and, unless the individual State is 
willing to bear its part of the burden, no Federal contribution will 
be payable. Experience indicates, however, that the Federal offer 
to match State expenditures does stimulate State action, and it 
may be anticipated that increased provision will be made for these 
dependent groups as a result of the Federal offer to share the cost 
with the States. 

The grants for the promotion of generai public health services 
and child-welfare agencies in rural areas (stated in terms of 
specific monetary amounts), as remarked previously, are not con- 

specified services. 


ditioned upon any State appropriations for the 





















New York State, with a population of 12,588,066, as against that 
ef Oklahoma of 2,396,040, or 5.25 times as great, in the fiscal year, 
July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1934, paid a total in old-age pensions of 
$12,441,921 without Federal Government aid. There was an aver- 
age number of pensioners on the rolls during that year of 51,272, 
and drew an average of $20.22 per month each. 

In December 1935 New York State had only 57,878 pensioners on 
the rolls, and was paying them an average, without Federal aid, of 
$21.31 per month each. 

The New York law has been in effect since September 1, 1930. 

Using the maximum number on their rolls in December 1935, 
namely, 57,878, and which after more than 5 years of operations, 
and figuring on the basis of ratio of population, then Oklahoma 
should only have a maximum of 11,024 on her rolls at the end of 
a 5-year period. Figuring the maximum allowance from the State 
of $15 per month as the average, then old-age pensions or aid in 
Oklahoma should not cost above $1,948,320 per year, not including 
a like amount as aid from the Federal Government under the 
Social Security Act. 

New York State has a much more rigorous climate, largely 
urban population, and population much more dense, and with 
living costs, want, and distress much greater, and therefore pro- 
portionately should have a much larger percent of her population 
on the pension rolls. 

The State of Michigan, with two and two one-hundredths times 
our population, with a colder climate and higher living conditions, 
at the present time has only about 20,000 old-age pensioners on 
their rolls. 

on the basis of ratio of population and paying the 
maximum of $15 per month on the part of the State, then Okla- 
homa should have 9,901 pensioners on the rolls and at a cost to 
the State of only $1,782,180 per year. 

The State of Massachusetts, with one and seventy-seven one- 
hundredths times our rs much more unfavorable cli- 
mate, larger percent urban population, and almost wholly 
industrial, on February 1, 1936, only had 26,168 old-age pension- 
ets on their rolls, Figuring on the basis of ratio of population 
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Oklahoma should only have on her rolls 14,784 pensioners, and 
paying the maximum of $15 per month, it should only cost Okla- 
homa $2,661,120 per year. 

The State of Iowa, with 1.03 times our population, on June 
30, 1935, had only 10,120 old-age pensioners on their rolls; and, 
figuring on a basis of ratio of population, Oklahoma should only 
have on her rolls 9,825 pensioners; and, paying them the maximum 
of $15 per month, the total cost of old-age pensions or aid to 
Oklahoma should be $1,768,500 per year. 

As the initiative act passed last December creates the State 
welfare as well as the county welfare boards to handle such mat- 
ters, being a State-wide comprehensive act, our State has a set- 
up now which can act without constitutional amendment and 
has the power to make appropriations for the maintenance of the 
aged and infirm where it does not violate the fourteenth amend- 
ment. By special provision in the Oklahoma State Constitution 
the several counties of the State (sec. 3, art. 17) are empowered 
as the legislature may prescribe to provide for those inhabitants 
who, by reason of age, infirmity, or misfortune, may have claims 
upon the sympathy and aid of the county. The fact that the 
county is thus specially authorized to render such aid does not 
operate to take that authority away from the State through act of 
the legislature. Section 36, article 5, of the constitution pro- 
vides: 

“The authority of the legislature shall extend to all rightful sub- 
jects of legislation, and any specific grant of authority in this 
constitution, upon any subject whatsoever, shall not work a re- 
striction, limitation, or exclusion of such authority upon the same 
or any other subject or subjects whatsoever.” 

The legislature of the State may provide for those inhabitants 
who by reason of age, infirmity, or misfortune may have claims 
upon the sympathy and aid of the State, and may resort to all 
proper subjects of taxation to raise this fund without additional 
amendment of the Constitution. The expeditious action upon the 
part of the legislature, which has unlimited power by means of 
direct inheritance, excise, income, and every subject of taxation 
except on an ad-valorem basis, to raise the revenue sufficient to 
cooperate with the Federal Government in the operation of the 
Federal Social Security Act in carrying aid to the needy, aged, and 
infirm so that the maximum amount of aid in such cases will 
amount to $30 per month and also extend the aid to crippled chil- 
dren and to promote health and carry out all other such aid pro- 
vided for in the Federal Social Security Act. 

As you had made the earnest request that I make this address, 
I have brought these matters to your attention to aid you in the 
consideration of your proper action in the premises. 

In the invitation extended to me to make this address I was 
requested to cover the old-age-pension matter and have accord- 
ingly directed my attention to the matters as herein outlined. 
The Federal Government having provided aid as to this matter 
and it being essential to the State to enact and provide a plan 
to meet these conditions, I thought it advisable to call attention to 
the limitations imposed by the fourteenth amendment on the 
State, and the decisions from State supreme courts relative thereto. 
That being so it seems to me that the State should speedily act, 
but be reasonably sure that the plans are within these limitations, 
and get this aid to the needy with the greatest speed. Then if the 
parties that are agitating further extension, we can consider that 
later, for if we go that far now it will lead to litigation and delay. 
In other words we should travel along a safe line so as to speedily 
obtain this assistance for the needy aged and the needy infirm and 
to aid unemployment and aid dependent children and aid maternal 
and child welfare and aid public health. Endeavor to get this 
relief, but in doing so we should exercise reasonable care not to 
adopt State constitutional provisions or State laws that may not 
meet the test of the fourteenth amendment, and to exercise such 
care to stay within safe limits and speedily get this assistance. 
Then if there are those that want to go further, then they may 
try that feature out later, but for the present we should try it out 
on safe lines, 


[From the Tulsa (Okla.) World of Apr. 5, 1936] 


LAW VALIDATES OLD-AGE FUNDS—-CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT UNNECES- 
SARY, SAYS UNITED STATES JURIST 


Musxocee, April 4——Widespread favorable reaction was heard 
here today following the address which Federal Judge R. L. Williams 
made before clubwomen this week, declaring that Oklahoma does 
not need a constitutional amendment in order to participate in the 
national administration’s social-security program. 

Of interest was the fact that Judge Williams’ statement as well 
as a decision of the National Social Security Board at Washington, 
D. C., is in direct contradiction to the contention of Governor Mar- 
land, who declared that the State must vote a constitutional amend- 
ment before it can share in such a relief program. 

Judge Williams’ talk to the convention was prepared before the 
National Board had made its decision favorable to Oklahoma but 
unfavorable to Kansas, a State, which it said, would be required to 
vote the constitutional amendment in order to take part in the 


relief program. . 
The national administration’s old-age assistance program is lim- 


ited to needy aged people. 

In the opinion of Judge Williams “a tax could be levied without 
limitation in Oklahoma to support the poor and aged and indi- 
gent, provided it was not an ad valorem tax This State does not 
need to change its constitution in order to take part in such a 


. He was of the opinion that the National Board correctly inter- 
preted the law when it ruled in favor of Oklahoma. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On May 19, 1936: 

S.427. An act authorizing the reimbursement of Edward 
B. Wheeler and the State Investment Co. for the loss of 
certain lands in the Mora grant, New Mexico; and 

S. 1975. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy, officers and enlisted men of the Marine Corps, 
and officers and enlisted men of the United States Army to 
accept such medals, orders, diplomas, decorations, and 
photographs as have been tendered them by foreign govern- 
ments in appreciation of services rendered. 

On May 20, 1936: 

S. 3483. An act to provide for rural electrification, and for 
other purposes. 

NATIONAL FLOOD CONTROL 


The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 8455) 
authorizing the construction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we turn now to page 107, 
section 6, providing for authorizations for preliminary ex- 
aminations and surveys. It is desired to add a number of 
amendments to this section. At this time it would be proper 
for the Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson] to present 
his amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment, for which I ask consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the committee amendment, 
on page 112, after line 24, it is proposed to insert “Ventura 
River, Calif.”; and on page 113, between lines 12 and 13, to 
insert “Mad River, Calif.” 

Mr. COPELAND. There is no objection to the inclusion 
of the surveys. They are acceptable to the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on page 111 of the bill, 
where quite a number of surveys are authorized, I think 
there is a typographical error. In line 24, reference is 
made to the “Republican River, Kans.” Most of the Repub- 
lican River is in the State of Nebraska. I suggest an 
amendment so the clause will read “Republican River, Nebr. 
and Kans.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, that was an inadvertence 
on the part of the committee. We did not realize there 
were sO many Republicans in Nebraska. It was intended 
that it should cover the Republican River in Nebraska and 
Kansas. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Republicans of Nebraska ought to be 
taken care of just as are the Republicans of Kansas. 

Mr. COPELAND. It will be acceptable to the Democrats 
on the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cu1eFr CLerK. In the committee amendment, on page 
111, line 24, after the word “River”, insert the words “Nebr. 
and”, so as to read “Republican River, Nebr. and Kans.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is the Senator from New 
York accepting amendments to the survey section? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the committee amendment, 
on page 113, between lines 13 and 14, it is proposed to insert 
the words: 

Coos River and tributaries, Oregon. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I send to the desk three 
amendments to the survey section, for which I ask consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will report the 
first amendment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the committee amendment, on 
page 111, between lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Colorado River, Tex., above the county line between Coke and 
Runnels Counties. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment of 
the Senator from Texas will be stated. 

The LEGIsLaTIVE CLERK. In the committee amendment, on 
page 111, line 6, after the word “Texas”, it is proposed to 
insert a comma and the words “and tributaries”, so as to 
read: 

Nueces River, Tex., and tributaries. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The third amendment of 
the Senator from Texas will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the committee amendment, on 
page 111, between lines 9 and 10, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Leon River, Tex. 

Sulphur River, Tex. 

Pease River, Tex. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is no objection. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I offer two amendments 
to the survey section of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first amendment of 
the Senator from South Carolina will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. In the committee amendment, on 
page 114, after line 22, it is proposed to insert: 

Congaree, Wateree, Santee, and Cooper Rivers, S. C. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment of 
the Senator from South Carolina will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. In the committee amendment it is 
proposed to add at the end of section 6, the following: 

Edisto River and tributaries. 

Great Pee Dee, Lynches, Little Pee Dee, and Waccamaw Rivers, 
8. C. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to be inserted in the section relating to surveys. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Curer CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
115, after line 13, it is proposed to insert: 

Hungry Horse Dam, Mont, 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, this project was included 
in previous bills and already surveys have been made. We 
merely wish to have them completed. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, I desire to propound an in- 
quiry to the Senator from New York. On page 112, line 8, 
appear the words “Fox River and tributaries, Wisconsin.” I 
understand the War Department understand and believe that 
that includes the Wolfe River? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 
standing. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on page 53, lines 13 to 18, in 
the bill, as passed by the House and stricken out as reported 
to the Senate, appears an item relating to the St. Francis 
River in Missouri and Arkansas. As an amendment to the 
committee amendment I move to insert at the proper place 
the language appearing in the House provision. 


That is the under- 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. In the committee amendment, on pace 
70, between lines 2 and 3, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

St. Francis River in Missouri and Arkansas: For flood control by 
levees and/or levees and reservoirs to protect 1,225,200 acres of 
land; House Document No. 159, Seventy-first Congress, second ses- 
sion, and Committee Document No. 1, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
first session; estimated cost, $16,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this was considered by 
the Army Engineers. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It was in the original House bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the survey section of the bill. I send the amendment to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. In the committee amendment, on page 
111, after line 2, it is proposed to insert “Mermentau 
River, La.” 

Mr. COPELAND. There is no objection. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMAN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment, which I offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Curer CLerK. At the proper place in the committee 
amendment it is proposed to insert the following: 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

Tiptonville to Obion River, Tenn.: Construction of the levee 
designated as plan 1 for the protection of the towns of Tiptonville, 
Ridgely, and various smaller communities; and agricultural lands 
in Lake, Obion, and Dyer Counties, Tenn.; in accordance with 
House Document No. 188, Seventy-second Congress, first session; 
estimated construction cost, $730,000. 

Mr. BACHMAN. Mr. President, this has received the ap- 
proval of the Army Engineers and is a continuation of a 
project which is now in operation. 

Mr. COPELAND. This item was given consideration by 
the committee. It has been approved by the Army Engi- 
neers, and is acceptable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, when the bill 
passed the House there were included some 20 projects in 
my State. I am not a member of the committee, and, there- 
fore, did not appear in favor of any of the projects. In con- 
considering the 20 projects, the Senate committee found 8 of 
them had been examined by the proper authorities and ap- 
proved. Therefore, the committee included in the bill the 
projects which met the requirements. Those which did not 
meet the requirements were omitted. 

The projects which did not meet the requirements have 
been surveyed and examined, but the reports are not com- 
plete. The surveys are in various stages of completion. I 
move to amend the bill by inserting at the end of section 6 
the projects to which I have referred, so the surveys may be 
completed and the final report made hereafter. I shall add 
one additional project to those which were contained in the 
House bill, and that is the first one relating to Kenton 
Reservoir. That is in what is known as the dust zone in the 
corner of five States, New Mexico, Colorado, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas. It is on the Cimarron River, and, if it 
should be finally approved, it would afford a very large 
amount of labor for the people in distress in the center of 
the dust zone. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator desires that the Kenton 
project be inserted in the survey section? 


May 21 
The amendment will be 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes. 
tained in the House bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator desires they should be 
added to the survey section? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The CureF CLERK. In the committee amendment it is 
proposed to add at the end of section 6 the following: 

Kenton Reservoir, Cimarron River, Okla. 

Eufaula Reservoir, Okla. 

Pensacola Reservoir, Okla. 

Markham Ferry Reservoir, Okla. 

Fort Gibson Reservoir, Okla. 

Wister Reservoir, Okla. 

Oolagah Reservoir, Okla. 

Braman Reservoir, Okla. 

Mannford Reservoir, Okla. 

South of Antwine, levees on Chikaskia River, Okla. 

Tulsa and West Tulsa levees on Chikaskia River, Okla. 

Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir on Illinois River, Okla. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 112, in the committee amend- 
ment, after line 2, it is proposed to insert “Souris River, 
N. Dak.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New York yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I desire to take the floor in my own right 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr.COPELAND. Isit an amendment outside of section 6? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It does not pertain to section 6. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would the Senator be willing to wait 
a moment until we perfect section 6, unless he is in a hurry? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am in no particular hurry. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is this a survey or a project? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is a project. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I should be glad if the Senator 
would be good enough to wait a moment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I prefer to offer the amend- 
ment now; and, if it shall be voted down in the form in which 
I offer it, I shall ask to modify it so as to make it a survey 
project. 

I send the amendment to the desk and ask to have it 
stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Curer CierK. At the proper place in the bill it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

The Townsend area and Butlers Island on lower Altamaha River 
in Georgia: To protect people and 84,000 acres of land, including 
reconstruction of levees destroyed by floods of April 1936; referred 
to in House Document No. 68, Seventy-fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion; estimated construction cost, $225,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this amendment does not 
comply with the rule which has been arbitrarily adopted by 
the committee in considering flood-control projects. How- 
ever, I am sure this proposal is much more meritorious than 
many that are contained in the bill. It involves only a small 
sum of money; but the expenditure of this sum of money will 
be very far reaching and will confer great benefits on a sec- 
tion which has suffered from floods periodically for many 
years, causing great damage to property and rendering prac- 
tically useless 84,000 acres of tillable land in the lower 
Altahama Basin. 

It is true that those who live in this section and those who 
suffer great damages from the periodic floods do not have the 
benefit of the larger newspapers which carry throughout the 


The others were con- 


The amendment will be 
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country the report of those floods and therefore insure the 
sufferers receiving consideration in what is known as a dra- 
matic flood area. However, one of them did possess a camera, 
and I have on my desk photographs which disclose the great 
damage that has been done there to farm lands, to farm 
residences, and to very valuable properties. 

Mr. President, when it is considered that for the cost of 
$225,000, 84,000 acres of land may be protected from the 
floods which have come from time to time throughout the 
past several years, rendering this section practically unin- 
habitable, I believe this proposal will appeal to the sense of 
fairness and justice of the Senate even though it did escape 
the attention of the Army Engineers. 

Those facts are disclosed by the Report of the Board of 
Army Engineers, contained in House Document 68, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, first session. I may say that at the time 
this survey was made it was instituted by the Board of En- 
gineers to determine the navigability of the river rather than 
the practicability of a flood-control project, and perhaps for 
that reason the project was not included in the bill among 
those which are regarded as of paramount importance. 

The report shows that in the 1925 flood about 83,000 acres 
of the Townsend area and 300,000 acres of the remainder of 
the floodway were inundated. Total damages were estimated 
at about $2,500,000 in this one flood. The district engineer 
estimates the average annual damage as about $108,000. I 
hope the members of the committee will bear in mind that 
statement. The average annual damage is $108,000, of which 
he assigns $18,000 to the Townsend area and $90,000, or 30 
cents per acre, to the river valleys proper. The report says: 


Butler and Champney Islands, in the delta of the river, have also 
been protected by levees to the extent considered justifiable. 


Since that report was made, within the past 6 weeks, a 
flood in this valley has attained such proportions that it has 
broken the levees that were considered justifiable. Levees 
erected, if you please, at the cost of individuals, without any 
air or assistance whatever from the Federal Government, 
were washed away, and great damage was done there to a 
model dairy farm, which perhaps some Members of the 
Senate have seen if they have ever traveled what is known 
as the coastal highway from the northeast into Florida. 

Mr. President, I cannot see why this amendment, involving 
as it does a small sum of money which will render great 
benefits to this large body of 84,000 acres of iand at a cost of 
only $225,000, should be meted out the dire punishment that 
is threatened to any of those that have not been heretofore 
recommended by the Board of Army Engineers. The report 
of the Board of Engineers shows the great damage; it shows 
the small amount that is necessary to correct it; but because 
the survey was made from the standpoint of determining the 
navigability of the river it was not recommended, because it 
was not economically feasible to make the river navigable. 

I feel that this amendment should be the one exception to 
the rule—that the Senate itself should legislate, and adopt 
the amendment, and afford relief to the people of the delta 
area of the Altamaha River. 

Mr.COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
is now a friend of mine, but he is numbered among those 
who will not be friends of mine when I get through with 
this bill, because, meritorious as this project is from the 
human standpoint, it does not conform to the principle we 
have already established in the Senate in our declaration of 
policy. 

This project has been surveyed by the Army Engineers. 
The Board has taken into consideration the recent dramatic 
occurrences; and, with sorrow in my heart, I must say that 
a project which costs, as the Senator now says, $225,000, and 
which was originally presented at $300,000, would not be 
justified when the capitalized value of the lossés is less than 
$133,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The figure given by the Senator from 
New York is that found by the Board of Army Engineers in 
the original survey on which the report was made, prior to 
the recent flood, is it not? 
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Mr. COPELAND. The Board of Army Engineers have 
given consideration to the matter since the flood. They 
have not been able to make a complete survey since the 
flood; but they advise me now that on the basis of the in- 
formation they have had since the last flood, together with 
the survey actually made, the project would not be justifi- 
able, would not be considered meritorious; and I am sorry 
that the committee must resist the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am frank to say that I 
cannot understand any report concluding an expenditure of 
$225,000 to protect 84,000 acres of land is not justifiable. 
The Senate is supposed to have some power of reasoning and 
some common sense; and I dare say that not a single Mem- 
ber of the Senate would say that if 84,000 acres of land 
located anywhere could be protected from periodic floods for 
this small sum, the expenditure would not be justified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RussELL] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move to amend the com- 
mittee amendment in section 6 by adding the “Altamaha 
River and its tributaries in Georgia” among the projects to 
be surveyed for flood-control purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection to that. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am so firmly and pro- 
foundly convinced of the merit and justice of the proposal 
that I shall be glad to have the Board of Army Engineers in- 
vestigate the project, so that at the next session the Senate 
may consider their report. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish to set myself right so far as I may 
with the Senator, and say that I will help him all I can to 
get a survey. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I have had printed and 
placed upon the desk an amendment which I now offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Indiana to the amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. In the committee amendment, on page 
92, it is proposed to strike out lines 2 to 6, inclusive, in the 
following words: 

Momence, Ill.: Lower rock ledge and dredge upstream for flood 
control and drainage improvement to agricultural communities in 
Illinois and Indiana; House Document No. 784, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, third session, estimated construction cost, $2,540,000. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, this amendment probably 
will not meet with much resistance. It is unique in its char- 
acter, in that it does not seek to put anything more in the 
bill, but seeks to take out $2,540,000 now included in the bill 
for the drainage of the Kankakee River Basin. 

In support of this amendment I send to the desk, to be 
incorporated in the Recorp at this point, two letters, one 
from the head of the conservation department of the State 
of Indiana and the other from the chairman of the planning 
board of the State of Indiana. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
letters will be printed in the Rscorp. 

The letters are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
Indianapolis, April 21, 1936. 


Without objection, the 


Aion. SHERMAN MINTON, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SHay: For more than a year this department and the more 
than 100,000 sportsmen and conservationists in Indiana have been 
fighting a threat of further drainage in the Kankakee area. 

On June 19, 1935, a meeting was held at Momence, Il., presided 
over by Mr. H. W. Fox, of St. Louis, Mo., who claimed to be the 
secretary of the Mississippi Valley Association. We think this 
association was formed to accomplish certain drainage projects for 
interested engineering companies throughout the United States. 

The proposed work can accomplish absolutely no good for Indi- 
ana and the only purpose it could serve would be to drain a large 
area of lend unsuitable for agricultural purposes. 

A few days ago I found that H. R. 8455, passed by the House of 
Representatives and printed on July 29, 1935, carried a number of 
flood-control items, among which was a $2,540,000 appropriation 
for drainage work in Indiana and Dlinois on the Kankakee River. 
Since the bill has already passed the House, our only course is to 
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have an amendment made in the Senate which would eliminate 
the appropriation that, in our opinion, should not be made. 

Mr. John Wheeler is familiar with this entire situation and has 
made a trip to Illinois to study the drainage that has been pro- 
posed. He also has a complete understanding with Mr. Robert 
Kingery, who is head of the department of public works for Illinois. 
In addition to Mr. Wheeler’s knowledge, Mr. James Vandebark has 
been in touch with the entire Kankakee question insofar as the 
conservation department is interested and is therefore in a posi- 
tion to furnish you with reliable information. 

You will receive a letter within a few days from both Jim and 
John, and my purpose in writing this letter is to assure you that 
we are in earnest and will greatly appreciate your cooperation in 
preventing this money being included in the bill as it passed the 
House of Representatives. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
V. M. Sucmons, Commissioner. 


STATE PLANNING Boarp oF INDIANA, 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 21, 1936. 
Hon. SHERMAN MINTON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Senator: We note that there is a bill in Congress (H. R. 
8455) which would make it possible for the Federal Government 
to take out a rock ledge in the Kankakee River near Momence, I1l. 
The expense of this would be very great, running over $2,000,000, 
and those best acquainted with the Kankakee marsh will agree 
that it will be of no particular benefit. If the water level in the 
Kankakee marsh is lowered, the thin top soil will blow away, 
and in my opinion, the land adjacent to the Kankakee River is 
not as fertile as it was before the previous drainage projects were 
completed. 

Another objection that we have in Indiana to lowering the water 
table in the Kankakee Valley is the hope that some day the 
Conservation Department can restore the old Kankakee marsh, 
partially at least, to the great game country that it originally was. 


; [t was without doubt the best duck marsh in the United States, 


before it was drained, and would be worth much more to the 
owners if it had not been drained, as it is poor farm ground. I 
am confident that Indiana would be best served by not lowering 
this water level. 
Yours very truly, 
STATE PLANNING Boarp or INDIANA, 
JOHN W. WHEELER, Chairman. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, not only has the com- 
mittee no objection to this amendment, but it desires also 
at the proper time to have a gold medal struck off, in order 
that we may decorate the Senator from Indiana for pro- 
posing a reduction in the amount of the bill by $2,540,000. 
It ought to insure his election forever and ever from the 
State of Indiana. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the 
amendment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, in connection with the por- 
tion of the bill authorizing preliminary examinations and 
surveys, I offer the amendment which I send to the desk to 
be inserted at the proper place in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The CuteF CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
114, line 23, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Passumpsic River, Vt. 

Winooski River, Vt. 

Dog River, Vt. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I now desire to present 
some other authorizations of surveys. I think the Senator 
from South Carolina has already presented amendments 
dealing with the Congaree, Wateree, Santee, and Cooper 
Rivers of South Carolina, and the Edisto River and tribu- 
taries, Great Pee Dee, Lynches, Little Pee Dee, and Wac- 
camaw Rivers, in South Carolina. 

I have several amendments here which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
first amendment presented by the Senator from New York. 

The Curer CierK. In the committee amendment, it is 
proposed to insert at the proper place the following: 

Big Blue River, an affluent of the Kansas River. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from ‘Pinsas 
is also desirous of having a preliminary examination and 
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survey for flood control of the Cow Creek drainage area. 
The committee has no objection to the survey, but if the 
project is so changed in scope as to substitute a reservoir 
plan it should only be after a report is submitted to and 
acted on by Congress. Therefore, so far as the committee 
is concerned, it is agreeable to the survey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
73, line 7, after the numerals “$1,050,000”, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Provided, That $10,000 of this amount be made available for a 
preliminary examination and survey for flood control of the Cow 
Creek drainage area and that the Chief of Engineers be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JOHNSON] presented an amendment to have the 
Mad River surveyed. That amendment has been agreed to, 
has it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It was agreed to this morning. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Locan] is interested in several amendments, and perhaps he 
would like to offer them now. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to have them considered. 

Mr. COPELAND. The committee has no objection to the 
inclusion of the rivers covered in the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
114, after line 22, it is proposed to insert: 

The Big Sandy and its tributaries, Kentucky. 

The Licking River and its tributaries, Kentucky, 

Mud River and Wolfe Creek, Kentucky. 

Rough River and its tributaries, Kentucky. 

Nolin River and its tributaries, Kentucky. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think the next amend- 
ment relates to Louisiana, and perhaps that has been 
acted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Curzr CLerK. In the committee amendment, on page 
111, after line 2, it is proposed to insert: 


Mermentau River, La. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] whether he presented an amend- 
ment relating to the Leon River, the Sulphur River, and the 
Pease River. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; the amendment has been presented 
and agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] desires surveys of certain rivers, and I ask that 
the amendment be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The Cuier CLterK. In the committee amendment, on page 
312, between lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to insert: 

Cannon River, Minn. 

Crow River, Minn. 

Rum River, Minn. 

Roseau River, Minn. 

St. Louis River, Minn. 

St. Croix River, Minn. and Wis. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, merely 
to perfect a description of two rivers in Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. In the committee amendment on page 
108, line 15, after the words “Rhode Island”, it is proposed 
to insert the words “and Massachusetts.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


The clerk will state the 


The clerk will state the 
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Mr. WALSH. I offer another amendment similar in na- 
ture. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLerK. In the committee amendment on page 
108, line 13, after the word “Massachusetts”, it is proposed to 
insert the words “New Hampshire, Vermont, and Connec- 
ticut.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
next amendment presented by the Senator from New York. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee amendment on page 
110, after line 11, it is proposed to insert “Patuxent River, 
Md.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
next amendment presented by the Senator from New York 
to the committee amendment. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 98, line 17, after the word 
“Harbors”, it is proposed to insert “and as amended by fur- 
ther surveys and studies now in progress.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
next amendment to the committee amendment, suggested by 
the Senator from New York. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed, on page 99, line 9, after 
the word “session’’, to insert “and as amended by further 
surveys and studies now in progress.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I present another 
amendment on behalf of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CAPPER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The CureF CLERK. On page 99, line 9, after the word 
“session”, it is proposed to insert a comma and the words 
“and as amended by further surveys and studies now in 
progress.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I present a further 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The CuiEF CLerK. At the proper place it is proposed to 
insert: 

Sulphur River, Ark. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. I present another amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The CuHieF CLerK. At the proper place it is proposed to 
insert: 

Poteau River, Ark. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I present another 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The Cuier CLerK. At the proper place it is proposed to 
insert: 

Sandusky River, Ohio. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if I may have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson], there is 
an amendment providing for surveys of the Salinas River, 
the Black River, the Pajaro River, the Eel River, and the 
Mad River in Humbolt County, the American, Feather, Yuba, 
and Bear Rivers, Calif. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, two of those have already 
been provided for, the Eel and the Black. As to the others, 
I hope surveys will be ordered. 





The clerk will state the 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment referred to by the Senator from New York. 

The Curer CLerK. In the committee amendment it is pro- 
posed to insert on page 112, after line 25, the following: 

Mad River, Calif. 

Salinas River, Calif. 

Pajaro River, Calif. 

Eel River, Calif. 

American, Feather, Yuba, and Bear Rivers, Calif. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. COPELAND. A survey is asked by the Senator from 


Florida (Mr. FLETCHER], and I ask for action on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. 
after line 19, the following: 

Intracoastal waterway, Broward County, Fla. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may make an inquiry of 


the Senator from New York, my recollection is that 10 or 15 


years ago provision was made for an intercoastal survey 


not only in Florida but in other States. Is this a duplica- 
tion? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; this is to bring it up to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing to the amendment to the amendment. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have given the clerk a 
copy of the bill with certain surveys indicated, and, perhaps, 
during the day they may be checked up to see whether there 


have been any omissions, 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 


on page 108, line 13, after the word “Massachusetts”, to in- 
sert the words “and Connecticut.” 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator 


that the amendment has already been offered and agreed to. 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The Curer CLerK. At the proper place it is proposed to 
insert: 

Big Sandy River, Ky.: Bank protection at Catlettsburg, Ky.; 
report to Congress not yet made; special report in Office of the 
Chief of Engineers; estimated construction cost, $145,000. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I have a very brief statement 
to make in connection with the proposed amendment. The 
city of Catlettsburg is doomed to go into the river at the 
next flood. There is an extreme emergency. I understand 
that the Senator from New York, who is my good friend, 
is opposing all amendments unless a report of the Board of 
Engineers of the War Department on the project affected 
has been received by the Senate. 

I desire to say at this time that I do want the responsi- 
bility for the calamity, when it comes, to be placed on the 
Senator from New York or the Senate. I myself do not 
want to share it. 

I may say that the War Department previously made a 
survey of this project and reported that there was no im- 
mediate danger, but the last flood caused them to make an- 
other examination, and their office in Huntington, W. Va., 
has recommended this project at a cost of $145,000. The 
report reached Washington, I think, only yesterday morn- 
ing. The Board of Engineers here has not had an oppor- 
tunity to investigate it. 

The only thing I seek to do is to call the attention of the 
Senator from New York to the situation, so that when the 
calamity comes—and it will come with the next flood—I 
will know that I have done all that I could possibly do, and 
the responsibility will be with the Senator from New York 
and the Senate for the loss of life and property that will 
follow the next flood on the Big Sandy River. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish simply to empha- 
size what my colleague has said. The item is one about 
which some discussion arose in the Senate yesterday. It 
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seems a pity that the lack of a report from the Board of 
Engineers here in Washington—which Board received the re- 
port from the district engineer just yesterday or the day 
before and has not had an opportunity to submit it to Con- 
gress—should stand in the way of this most worthy project. 

There is no doubt what Congress will do about the matter 
ultimately, when the report shall come in. Congress will not 
meet again until next January. It is possible that there will 
be another flood between now and January or before the 
work could be done, if action by the Senate should be put off 
until January, and there might result loss of life and destruc- 
tion of a vast amount of property at Catlettsburg, Ky., be- 
cause of the confluence of the Big Sandy and the Ohio Rivers 
at that point. 

In view of those special circumstances, I hope the Senator 
from New York will not object to putting this amendment in 
the bill and letting it go to conference. If in the meantime 
the Board of Engineers can make its report to Congress, the 
appropriation will be justified. If they should happen to 
turn it down before the conference agreement is entered into, 
the conferees can take that fact into consideration in deter- 
mining whether or not to leave the amendment in the bill. 
Under those circumstances I hope the Senator from New 
York will not object to the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I had myself all square 
with the Senator from Kentucky this morning. I fixed up 
everything with him during the morning, but now our un- 
derstanding is all upset. However, having been a doctor for 
a good many years, I have had to carry the responsibility 
of a death in a family and take all the responsibility of the 
treatment that might be applied, and I suppose I shall have 
to do it here. When the flood comes, and disaster comes 
with it, the lives of many of these people will be on my head. 
I am sorry that I have to carry that responsibility. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is a vast difference between being 
responsible for the death of a single patient and being 
responsible for the wholesale deaths of many people in a 
community. 

Mr. COPELAND. Also, I have been in charge of handling 
epidemics; so I know something about that matter, too. 

Mr. President, the district engineer from the Corps of 
Army Engineers has made a survey of the project in ques- 
tion as an emergency project to see if it needs emergency 
treatment. I have no doubt that if it shall be found that 
there is emergency and necessity for immediate action, funds 
will be provided from the emergency fund. However, as 
the chairman of the committee, I could not consent to the 
present proposal, because if we were to make an exception 
in this case, there would be no excuse for the battle I had 
yesterday with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
nor for the battle I had with the Senators from Kentucky 
yesterday. If we were to make such an exception, we should 
violate the spirit of the bill; and, Mr. President, I think it 
would be unfortunate were we now to open the gate. So I 
feel that I must resist the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Locan] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, there were embraced in 
the House bill which is now under consideration, and for 
which the Senate committee has adopted provisions in the 
nature of a substitute, 13 reservoirs in the basin of the 
Arkansas River, and about an equal number of reservoirs 
in the basin of the White River in the State of Arkansas. 
The House sought to authorize the construction of these 
projects in the aggregate amount of a very large sum. The 
Senate committee omitted these projects from the bill, on 
the ground that as flood-control projects they had not re- 


ceived the endorsement of the engineers, and on the addi- 
tional ground that they involved considerations relating to 
the development of power, and, I believe, soil-erosion and 
forestation. In any event, the provisions were sought to 
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be reincorporated in the Senate bill, and the Senate com- 
mittee rejected the amendments so provided. 

It is my understanding that a restudy of these projects 
will be made under the terms of the bill, or at least a por- 
tion of them. I ask the Senator from New York whether 
the statement I have made is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, Mr. President; the Senator’s state- 
ment is correct. A very careful study was made by the 
committee of the various reservoirs mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. There can be no doubt that ultimately 
they will be constructed. However, these projects include 
not only flood control, but many of them contain power 
possibilities, and it was thought wise by the committee to 
limit the bill wholly to flood-control projects. Some of them 
have been included. The Senator and his colleague last 
night presented one which was accepted because it was fully 
justified as a flood-control project. The other projects, 
however, are largely power projects. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the projects to which I 
am now referring are not levee projects. They are reser- 
voir projects which are important in any system of com- 
plete flood control of the two great branches of the Mis- 
sissippi; namely, the Arkansas and the White Rivers. The 
provisions relating to these reservoirs will be in conference, 
having been incorporated in the House bill. In view of the 
action of the committee on the subject and the opposition 
to the projects being included at this time, my colleague 
and I do not again offer the amendments in the Senate. 

There was another amendment which relates to a levee 
which it has seemed to us is a consistent and necessary 
part of the levee system that is being provided for the 
Arkansas River; namely, relating to Faulkner County Levee 
District No. 1. The item carried an authorization of $109,- 
000. It was incorporated in the House bill, but eliminated 
by the Senate Committee on Commerce. My information 
is—and it is derived from the engineers as well as from 
members of the committee, and from the Senator from 
New York, who made a statement about the matter yes- 
terday—that that provision was rejected by the committee 
on the ground that it was not sound economically. In view 
of the policy that has been adopted by the committee, I 
do not at this juncture again offer that amendment; but I 
wish to state that, in my judgment, the levee referred to is 
an essential and necessary part of the flood system for the 
Arkansas River. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course that also will be in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That provision will be in conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. The attitude of our committee was that 
because of the report of the Army Engineers the project was 
not regarded as economically justified. The annual cost 
is estimated at $6,500, as compared with an estimated an- 
nual benefit of about $1,000, or a ratio of $1 to 15 cents; 
and the proposal was rejected on that account. However, 
it will be in conference, and I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas for his kindly consideration. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. DonaHEy] wishes a survey 
of the Mad River, Ohio; and we have no objection to the 
inclusion of Mad River, Ohio. The survey of the Mad River, 
Ohio, is approved by the committee. We ask the inclusion 
of “Mad River, Ohio”, on page 112, after line 11. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment to the committee amendment offered by the 
chairman of the committee on behalf of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. DonaAHEy] is agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on page 112, in line 20, 
the first word should be “Sabino”; and on the same page, line 
21, the county is “Pinal.” I ask that those two corrections 
be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
two corrections requested will be made. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should say that on page 112, after 
line 11, at which point “Mad River, Ohio”, was included, the 
language should be made to read “Mad River at Spring- 
field, Ohio.” 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
correction also will be made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if there are no other 
surveys, we will now take up the first violently contested 
section of the bill, which is section 3. I think some amend- 
ments are proposed to be offered to that section. I believe 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brzso] desires to speak 
on the subject. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, as a memher of the Commerce 
Committee and being permitted to participate in the work of 
perfecting the bill, I agreed to all the provisions of the bill 
except section no. 3, reserving the right to oppose the 
incorporation of that section in the final passage of the bill. 
This is a very important feature of this piece of proposed 
legislation, and it will become more important as the years 
go by. I wish to invite the attention of the Senate especially 
to the provisions of section 3, and at this juncture I ask 
that the Secretary read the section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will read as requested. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 55, after line 3, section 3 reads 
as follows: 


Sec. 3. That hereafter no money appropriated under authority 
of this act shall be expended on the construction of any project 
until States, political subdivisions thereof, or other responsible local 
agencies have given assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of War 
that they will (a) provide without cost to the United States all 
lands, easements, and rights-of-way necessary for the construction 
of the project, except as otherwise provided herein; (b) hold and 
save the United States free from damages due to the construction 
works; (c) maintain and operate all the works after completion in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War: 
Provided, That whenever expenditures for lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way by States, political subdivisions thereof, or responsible 
local agencies for any individual project or useful part thereof 
shall have exceeded the present estimated construction cost there- 
for, the local agency concerned may be reimbursed one-half of its 
excess expenditures over said estimated construction cost: And 
provided further, That when benefits of any project or useful part 
thereof accrue to lands and property outside of the State in which 
said project or part thereof is located, the Secretary of War may 
acquire the necessary lands, easements, and rights-of-way for said 
project or part thereof after he has received from the States, 
political subdivisions thereof, or responsible local agencies bene- 
fited the present estimated cost of said lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way, less one-half the amount by which the estimated 
cost of these lands, easements, and rights-of-way exceeds the esti- 
mated construction cost corresponding thereto: And provided jfur- 
ther, That the Secretary of War shall determine the proportion of 
the present estimated cost of said lands, easements, and rights-of- 
way that each State, political subdivision thereof, or responsible 
local agency should contribute in consideration for the benefits to 
be received by such agencies: And provided further, That whenever 
not less than 75 percent of the benefits as estimated by the Secre- 
tary of War of any project or useful part thereof accrue to lands 
and property outside of the State in which said project or part 
thereof is located, provision (c) of this section shall not apply 
thereto; nothing herein shall impair or abridge the powers now 
existing in the Department of War with respect to navigable 
streams. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just a moment? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr.COPELAND. The issue here, Mr. President, is whether 
the Federal Government should assume all the cost of these 
projects, ir.cluding the cost of lands, damages, and the reloca- 
tion of railroads and highways, or whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide for the building of the projects and 
leave the localities, as has been the practice in the past, to 
pay for lands and damages. 

As I understand, the Senator from Mississippi will plead 
that the Federal Government should assume the entire burden 
of cost. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, i am offering as a substitute 
for section 3 the following declaration of policy: 

Sec. 3. It is hereby recognized that the Federal Government 
should assume the full burden and responsibility for the improve- 
ment of navigable waters or their tributaries for flood-contro! pur- 
poses, and that neither the whole nor any part of the expenditures 
necessary for the construction of any project within the provisions 


of this act shall be required of any State or the States, political 
subdivisions thereof, or other responsible local agencies, 


Mr. President, I shall endeavor to show that the scheme 
provided for in section 3 is impracticable, is impossible of 
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piece of legislation. 


One can readily see by comparison and analysis that the 
substitute I am offering in effect eliminates all the provisions 
of section 3 of the original bill, which section provides for a 
contribution from the States or subdivisions thereof in pro- 
jecting a Nation-wide flood-control project or program. In 
the substitute I am offering I desire to make the positive 
statement or have enacted the positive policy of total respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government in whatever is done in 


carrying out a Nation-wide program of flood control. 


The Congress has considered many important and far- 
reaching problems of government, but by the enactment of 
this bill we are initiating or inaugurating or beginning not 
only the most important, the most helpful, and far-reaching 
program of Federal activities commenced in half a century, 
but we are launching a program that will require the ex- 
penditure of more public funds than has been made necessary 
by any undertaking of this Government in the past or will be 
made necessary in the future, unless it be the incurring of 


governmental obligations incident to a declaration of war. 


I have been amazed at the observations of some Senators 
as to the amount of money involved in this appropriation. 
If they will keep an eye on the activities of Congress for the 
next 25 years, they will realize just what we are beginning 


today. The amount of money in this appropriation is a 
mere suggestion of what it will be in the very near future, 


because, with only a partial survey of the work necessary to 


be done to save the people of the United States from the 
destructive floods by the construction of reservoirs, levees, 
dams, and channels, and not including the cost of the resto- 
ration of our forests and the conservation of our soil, the 
Army Engineers estimate an expenditure of over $8,000,000,- 
000; but let me remind you, Mr. President, that before this 
work is finished and the industrial, commercial, agricultural, 
and economic life of the Nation has been made secure, we 
will have expended more than $12,000,000,000. Therefore, 
it is important that whatever policy is announced in the 
beginning shall be safe and sound, fair, just, and equitable to 
all the taxpayers of our common country. We must legis- 
late today with a vision of all those things that must be 
accomplished before this work is done and this problem is 
properly solved. In our haste and hurry in the pressing 
emergency that confronts us and the menace that has over- 
taken us, we must pause long enough to be positively sure 
that we are right before we go ahead. I appreciate the fact 
that some of our friends who represent the Eastern States 
have suddenly become flood conscious and that they are 
anxious to have some legislation along this line; but I warn 
them that we had better go slowly and make sure our policy 
is right, because we are now embarking on a program involv- 
ing an ultimate expenditure of $12,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, no subject has engaged the attention of the 
thoughtful people of the United States for the past 50 years 
more than the question of flood control. Conditions con- 
tributory to flood disasters have so increased during the on- 
flowing years that the country’s susceptibility to frequent 
devastations caused from the flood menace has become so 
pronounced that today it represents the most serious prob- 
lem confronting the welfare of the Nation. 

In the early history of our country, before the destruction 
of our forests and before an extensive cultivation of our 
lands, and at a time when our population was not so widely 
distributed, the dangers from excessive floods were by no 
means serious. The subject in the early days was never 
thought of except as purely a local problem. The citizens 
of the various sections of the country who had immigrated 
to and located in districts subject to overflows were for a 
considerable period of time able to make themselves reason- 
ably secure from flood disasters. 

As the years passed on and the country became more 
thickly settled, and as the conditions that retarded the flow- 
age of waters were gradually removed as civilization pro- 
gressed, the task, once so easily accomplished, gradually be- 
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came one that exceeded their powers to perform. So stu- 
pendous became this burden upon those living within the 
path of the rushing floods that it became necessary within 
the past decade for the Federal Government to assume an 
appreciable measure of the accumulative burden. 

The day has now arrived when the entire Nation has 
become conscious of the imperative necessity for an effective 
flood-control system that will protect the lives, liberties, and 
properties of all the people who are affected directly or indi- 
rectly by this Nation-wide menace. It is now generally ac- 
cepted that the prevention of destructive floods is a problem 
that affects every section of our country. 

In a volume revised up to January 1936, entitled “Projects 
for the Development of Rivers and Harbors”, summarized 
from reports of the Corps of Engineers to the Congress, may 
be found a map showing the number of projects and the esti- 
mated construction costs requisite to flood control in the 
United States. A mere glance at this map will not fail to 
impress one with the idea that the problem is one of national 
character and involves the national welfare. The reservoirs 
and canals contemplated in this report are dotted and lined 
over the entire country, with the exception of the States of 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, and this omission 
very probably obtains for the reason that the Engineers have 
not yet made a survey of that particular area. 

This survey was made under the provisions of the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of January 21, 1927, wherein the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Engineers were assigned the duty 
of making surveys in accordance with House Document No. 
308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, with a view to the 
formulation of general plans for the most effective improve- 
ment of navigable streams of the United States and their 
tributaries for the purpose of navigation, the development of 
water power, the control of floods, and the needs of irri- 
gation. 

The tabulations made by the Corps of Engineers show 
recommended projects with an aggregate construction cost 
of $8,325,000,000 and indicates as many as 2,000 projects cov- 
ering practically every section of the country in the under- 
taking. 

This survey contemplated mainly the construction of reser- 
voirs, levees, and rendering navigable river channels. The 
subject of reforestation, soil erosion, cover grasses, and canals 
for diverting flood waters to other channels was not embodied 
in their report. 

I invite the attention of Senators who represent the States 
through which the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers flow, because 
they will get a conception, if they will follow my address, of 
the cumulative cost upon the States which will be assessed 
under the scheme proposed in section 3. 

It is well to note at this time that several plans for flood 
control have been proposed by outstanding engineers during 
the last decade. One school of thought advocates the build- 
ing of leeves, the straightening of rivers, and the building 
of canals, diverting the flowage into other channels capable 
of handling an additional volume of water. Another school 
advocates the construction of reservoirs so that the water 
may be impounded for release when no damage would ensue. 
Still another school strongly recommends reforestation, 
planting of grasses, and effective methods for preventing soil 
erosion. 

All of these proposals have their merits, but today it is 
universally conceded that no one of them is sufficient in itself 
to provide the necessary relief. It is only by a proper corre- 
lation and coordination of all these methods that the ideal 
system of flood control can be attained. 

We were entertained yesterday by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Surpsteap], who attempted to show that even 
the sandstorms and the drought which have been cursing the 
great Northwest came because of a lack of proper flood con- 
trol. He made the assertion, it will be remembered, that in 
a very few years that great agricultural section will become 
a desert, unless something can be done to prevent it. 

Since this is true, it at once becomes evident that the 
means and methods of control involve activities incurring 
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tremendous costs in areas far removed from those sections 
directly in the path of floods. These combined proposals 
affecting a spread of activities covering the entire Nation, 
from which every section will receive benefits, force the ines- 
capable conclusion that the question of flood control is the 
sole and undivided responsibility of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The purpose of this discussion, as the Members of this 
body may have already perceived, is not to treat in detail 
any one of these several plans or to endorse any particular 
method. I accept the universal verdict that an effective 
flood control can be accomplished only by the employment 
of all of the plans I have just enumerated. The ineluctable 
conclusion presents itself that an enterprise of so great mag- 
nitude, one that involves a system of preventive measures 
that extends its ramifications into every vale and hamlet, 
every prairie and hillside, and every teeming city and 
fertile valley on the continent, must be undertaken and 
completed by the strong arm of the National Government. 

The declaration of policy as announced in House bill 8455, 
the matter which is now under consideration, as indicated 
in section 1, reads as follows: 

It is hereby recognized that destructive floods upon the rivers 
of the United States, upsetting orderly processes and causing loss 
of life and property, including the erosion of lands and impairing 
and obstructing navigation, highways, railroads, and other channels 
= — between the States, constitute a menace to national 


In another part of this section, it is stated: 

That investigations and improvements of rivers and other water- 
ways for flood-control purposes are in the interest of the general 
welfare. That the Federal Government should improve or par- 
ticipate in the improvement of navigable waters or their tributaries 
for flood-control purposes if the benefits to whomsoever they may 
accrue are in excess of the estimated costs, and if the lives and 
social security of people are otherwise adversely affected. 


I am unable to find in all my research upon the subject 
of flood control a more convincing argument in favor of the 
Federal Government assuming full and complete responsibil- 
ity for the improvement of rivers and waterways for flood- 
control purposes. 

In a pamphlet issued by the Tri-State Authority, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., entitled “Let Us Have Pro- 
tection From Floods”, there is to be noted from a report of 
the Mississippi Valley Committee to Public Works Adminis- 
tration, October 1, 1934, the following: 

Federal interest in these projects (having reference to the 13 
reservoirs to be constructed on the upper reaches of the Ohio 
River and its tributaries) is such that shows Federal participa- 
tion might go to the sum of $26,400,000, while necessary non- 
Federal participation is estimated at $43,700,000. The latter 
amount should be assessed against the States and the communities 


benefited whether on the tributary or on the main stem of the 
Ohio in proportion to the estimated benefit to be received. 


Then the editor, Senator W. B. Rodgers, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
adds this comment: 

While a recommendation for local participation in the costs of 
constructing the 13 reservoirs is incorporated at some length in 
the report, it is the contention of the Tri-State Authority that 
this project is national in character and in benefits to be derived 
and should be paid for entirely out of Federal funds, as is being 
done in the construction of the Tygart Reservoir, one of the units 
of this system. 


The advocates of section 3 will think they are meeting 
themselves coming back when they are reminded that of 
these 14 reservoir projects, the Government is already build- 
ing the Tygart Reservoir wholly upon its own responsibility. 

Permit me in this connection, Mr. President, to quote from 
a resolution adopted at a special session of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at New Orleans, La., December 
14, 1935, which reads as follows: 

The protection of lives and property of the people of the United 
States from recurring disastrous floods in the valleys of the major 
streams is recognized by this organization and also by the Con- 
gress of the United States as a problem affecting the economic 
welfare of the Nation, the study, solution, and constructive reme- 
dial treatment of which should be carried out by appropriate 
Federal authorities at national expense. The same principle and 
obligation should apply in the development by the Federal Govern- 
ment of new inland waterways for purposes of navigation or the 
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enlargement of existing navigable waterways and the costs to 


adjust existing public highways or adjusting existing railroads 
and other privately owned property and facilities that meet the 
requirement of such new or enlarged projects should be borne by 


the United States Government. 


I wish further to quote from an address delivered by Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers, before the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress in Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 10, 1929: 

During the past 2 years nothing in the way of river problems has 
received as much attention as the flood control of the Mississippi 
River. It would seem that nothing more could possibly be said 
on the subject, but maybe the matter can be somewhat clarified 
as time goes on. In the consideration of the subject by Congress 
shortly after the flood control of 1927, it was conclusively shown 
that the subject can be handled effectively only by the National 
Government, and the Flood Control Act was modeled after that 
conclusion. Where more than one State is affected in a matter, 
the subject cannot escape the intervention by the central Govern- 
ment. The people of the States have the right to expect as much, 
since no settlement of these questions can be made by any other 
authority. If the national authority has seen fit to take up the 
matter of flood control on the Mississippi River, it cannot allow 
any lesser authority to intervene to stop or hinder its plans. If 
in the carrying out of these plans injury is done any interest 
without corresponding benefits to offset that injury, Just compen- 
sation must be paid. 


Any plan for the control of water incorporates a movement 
for most of the basic functions of the life of a nation. In 
controlling water we also must take into consideration the 
relevant problems of land. There can be no planning for 
both land and water unless we plan for the whole people. 

The Northeastern States have their problem of flood con- 
trol. The Ohio Valley and its upper reaches have also a 
flood problem. The Mississippi Valley, which carries the 
water from 33 of the 48 States of the Union, drains more 
than 40 percent of the territory of the United States, pro- 
duces 80 percent of the minerals, agricultural products, and 
manufactured articles of the country, and sends to Congress 
63 percent of its Members, has its problem of flood control. 

The 785,000,000 acres of the most productive land in the 
world that lie in the Mississippi Basin within themselves 
would justify calling upon the National Government to as- 
sume the entire burden of flood control. The vast area of 
land which now constitutes the section of the country sub- 
ject to the frequent visitations of sand storms is also involved 
in this great problem of flood control. 

It is impossible at this time, were one to close his eyes, to 
place his finger upon the map of the United States without 
covering some spot more or less affected by the unbridled 
waters of the Nation. 

How anyone can conceive that this problem is other than 
a national problem, an obligation and responsibility to be 
discharged wholly, and not in part, by the National Govern- 
ment, is entirely incomprehensible. 

There is no difference of opinion among us as to the neces- 
sity for flood control. There are no divided views on the 
question as to the time when this great undertaking should 
begin. Far less should there be any justification for a differ- 
ence of opinion as to what authority should assume this 
burden. 

The Mississippi River, from Cairo, Ill., to its mouth, repre- 
sents in its tortuous course over this area 1,700 miles of flow- 
ing length. It is bordered by the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and partially borders and 
passes through the State of Louisiana. The lower section 
of the Mississippi River is the bottle-neck through which 
flow the waters of the vast expanse located between the great 
prairies that gradually approach the uplift of the Rockies on 
the west and the far-flung Alleghenies on the east, even 
penetrating into the industrial region of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Because of the magnitude of the flood situation in this 
wide expanse of country, a section comprising» more than 
three-fourths of a billion acres of the most valuable and 
productive land in the world, and concerning which a noted 
authority has said— 


It is by a specially bountiful provision of nature that in and 
from this heart lead the most wonderful arteries for a national life 
which are furnished for any people. 
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As before stated, hecause of its magnitude, and the magni- 
tude of its susceptibility to the havoc, ravages, and devasta- 
tions of uncontrollable floods, this particular Mississippi 
Basin may be taken as a fitting example to which to apply 
the principle of local participation in flood control as pro- 
vided in section 3 of House bill 8455. 

Within this wide expanse of territory the lives, liberties, 
and properties of the people are not endangered solely from 
the onrushing sweep of maddened floods, leaping levees, de- 
stroying forests, gullying lands, and submerging thousands 
of erstwhile prosperous citizens in watery graves, but they 
are subject over a large area to the terrible effects of water 
erosion, which scourges the East as well as the West, and 
impoverishes hundreds of thousands of people if allowed to 
go unchecked. Very probably the most widespread damage 
does not lie directly in the wake of these uncontrolled waters 
but may be found in certain sections in the insidious sheet 
erosion that takes away the irreplaceable top soil of culti- 
vated areas. Here, lack of reforestation and lack of restora- 
tion of range grass on areas now laid bare by the plow- 
share, subject the lands and people to the rage not only of 
floods but likewise of wind and storm; also to the great 
droughts of recent years, and the terrifying spectacle of 
clouds of dust borne upon the wings of the wind across one- 
half of the continent, so thick that the rays of the all-be- 
holding sun are unable to penetrate. The agencies necessary 
for the preservation and reclamation of these arid sections 
are the self-same agencies that contribute to the control of 
devastating floods. Consequently, there must be a unifica- 
tion of all these systems both for the preservation of our 
land from the scourge of drought and for the protection of 
our people from the havoc of floods. 

If it be contended that local participation should be re- 
quired, in proportion to the benefits derived, with respect to 
the costs of building levees and reservoirs for the direct 
control of floods, then it naturally follows that the exponents 
of that idea will also, and with reason and consistency, 
maintain that the same rule should apply with respect to 
reforestation, restoration of range grass, and all other 
methods employed to reduce the drought menace, and reclaim 
and transform a land of aridity into one of productivity. 

It may readily be seen that when one attempts to apply 
the principle of local participation to any plan having for 
its purpose the reforestation of our lands, soil conservation, 
and the restoration of native grasses to our arid prairies, 
one is brought face to face with an impossible and imprac- 
ticable problem. 

However sanguine one may be as to being able to find 
some rule of procedure by which proper allocations of costs 
may be made to States benefited by the construction of res- 
ervoirs without their confines, that enthusiasm is wholly 
dissipated in any effort to apply the same rule to the allot- 
ment of the costs to benefited areas as pertains to reforesta- 
tion and soil erosion. The supplying of cover grasses to arid 
wastes, and of native tree plants to forest sections, is as 
necessary an adjunct to the control of floods as the con- 
struction of reservoirs. 

It would be wholly unfair and unjust to insist upon local 
participation as applied to one method of flood control, and 
wholly disregard it because of its impracticability with re- 
spect to another form. There is only one conclusion to be 
reached, and that is to eliminate entirely local participation, 
and require the Government to assume the full responsi- 
bility. 

I desire to address this remark to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CopreLanp]. When the Senator undertakes to 
show that communities should participate in the control of 
floods in this Nation by assisting to build dams and reservoirs, 
I desire him also to tell how they are going to participate in 
the two other great things which are necessary before we 
shall ever solve the flood problem of the Nation—reforesta- 
tion and the conservation of our soil. We cannot get by with 
one unless we get by with the other, too. 

The fact that local participation, as applied to reforesta- 
tion and soil erosion, reduces the principle to an absurdity, is 


conclusive proof that its application to other forms of flood 
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control, which are no more important to the system proposed, 
is wholly without foundation in justice and fairness. 

It will be contended, and readily admitted, that any reser- 
voir constructed on the upper reaches of the Ohio River and 
its tributaries will in some degree bestow benefits upon the 
States adjoining the Mississippi River between Cairo, Ill., and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Likewise will it be contended and admit- 
ted that reservoirs constructed in far-away Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, and the Dakotas, along the 
winding course of the Missouri River and its tributaries, will 
in some measure benefit the States on the bottle neck of the 
Mississippi, namely, from Cairo to New Orleans. Also, reser- 
voirs constructed in the States of Illinois and Wisconsin on 
the Illinois River and its tributaries, and in the States of Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Missouri on the upper reaches 
of the Mississippi River, also in the States of Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Kansas on the Arkansas and Red Rivers that flow 
into the bottle neck of the Mississippi, will result in some 
indeterminate degree of benefits to the States from Memphis, 
Tenn., to the mouth of the Mississippi. 

This system will comprise more than 1,600 reservoirs in 
order that exact justice through complete protection may be 
meted out to each of the several States benefited by each one 
of these 1,600 pools of impounded waters. It would necessi- 
tate just so many—namely, 1,600—allocations of costs for 
each of the numerous States benefited. 

In other words—and I address my remarks to the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Overton]—if we permit the policy of 
contributions, as assessed by the Board of Army Engineers, 
to go in this bill, and thus are tied from now on in all the 
projects that must be eventually constructed before the flood 
question will be solved, the Senator from Louisiana will be 
fixing upon his State and I shall be fixing upon my State a 
proportionate part of the expense of constructing these thou- 
sands of dams scattered throughout the Nation. To be more 
exact, the Army Engineers in this flood-control map, where 
they estimate the cost at $8,000,000,000, say there are 2,000 
projects, and it is safe to estimate that 1,600 of these proj- 
ects will be found in the Mississippi Valley. In other words, 
the State of Louisiana, the State of Mississippi, the State of 
Arkansas, the States of Tennessee, Ohio, and these other 
States, will be, as the program is carried out, assessed in the 
consummation and prosecution of construction of these 1,600 
or 1,800 projects, scattered from the Alleghenies on the one 
side of the country to the Rockies on the other side. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bacuman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Does the bill now under consideration 
provide for assessments, or does it contemplate voluntary 
contributions on the part of the States and local subdivisions? 

Mr. BILBO. In section 3 the bill provides for assessments 
to be made by the Board of Army Engineers, allocating to 
each State costs in proportion to the benefits to accrue from 
the project. The payment of the assessment is not manda- 
tory. The States cannot be made to pay them; but section 3 
says that this assessment and contribution from the States 
shall be made before anything is done in the consummation 
of the project. So the States are either going to pay it or they 
are not going to have any flood control; there will not be 
anything done. The fact of the matter is that the bill makes 
it absolutely obligatory on the part of the Army Engineers to 
make the assessment and collect every dollar, and the money 
must be on the barrel head before anything is done in the 
consummation of any of the projects upon which there wiil 
be allocated assessments to the various States. 

Before resuming my remarks, I may say that I contended 
before the committee that, with a few exceptions, if this 
amendment shall remain in the bill, it will mean that there 
will not be any flood-control program, and I will show Sena- 
tors why I make that statement. 

We are going to build a reservoir to control the floodwaters 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers, and we are going to 
build it amid the hills of Pennsylvania, on the Monongahela 
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or the Susquehanna. This whole work will start by the build- 
ing of a reservoir in the rock-ribbed hills of Pennsylvania to 
affect the welfare of the people of Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee. The Engineers will have to do it, not that they 
may do it, but they must do it if they are able to, the benefits 
to accrue to the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missis- 
sippi, all the States down the line making assessments and 
then collecting the money. Then they can begin to break 
ground to build a reservoir in Pennsylvania. If one State— 
if my State of Mississippi, for instance—is not able to con- 
tribute, or if my State refuses to contribute, then Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and the Ohio towns and the planta- 
tions down the river may be flooded because Mississippi re- 
fuses to contribute, and the Engineers cannot proceed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I recall to the Senator’s mind that when the 
so-called Jadwin bill was before us, in 1928, I believe it was, 
the principle was seriously advocated by General Jadwin and 
some others, on the theory of local contribution, that in such 
a case as of a floodway built on the Missouri side of the Mis- 
sissippi River to protect Cairo, Ill., the Legislature of Missouri 
should be required to make an appropriation to pay for that 
floodway. Obviously, of course, that could not happen; and 
according to this theory of local contribution, Cairo would 
have had no protection at all, because Missouri, across the 
river, which suffered and did not profit by the floodway, was 
not willing to pay for the construction of the floodway. 

Mr. BILBO. Exactly. I thank the Senator for his contri- 
bution at this juncture in regard to this one item. 

The State of Mississippi, in an attempt to save the prop- 
erty and the lives of her people from the ravages of floods, 
has, out of tax money, contributed over $50,000,000 in the 
years gone by. This money was wrung from the taxpayers 
of Mississippi without any Federal aid, and I am ‘reliably 
informed that through the Mississippi Valley the taxpayers 
have contributed in the neighborhood of $265,000,000 in an 
attempt to save themselves. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. In order that the Recorp may accurately 
show the contributions of the lower Mississippi Valley, I may 
say to the Senator from Mississippi that prior to the adoption 
of the Jadwin plan, under the act of May 15, 1928, there had 
been a total local contribution on the part of the affected 
States, from Cairo, Ill., to the Head of Passes at the Gulf, 
in the sum total of $293,000,000, and since the enactment of 
the 1928 law there has been contributed by these States 
toward the completion of the plan adopted in the Flood 
Control Act of 1928 a total in excess of $41,000,000. 

Furthermore, in the modified plan contemplated in the bill 
which passed the Senate, of which I had the honor to be the 
author, and which is today being considered by the House 
committee, there will be required a total contribution of not 
less than $8,000,000. In addition to that, the States will have 
to provide the cost of relocation of highways, and preserve the 
drainage along the main stem of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to me to ask a question of the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. BILBO. Certainly. 

Mr, CLARK. Under the Overton bill, which recently 
passed the Senate, the cost of the construction of a cause- 
way across each of these floodways is to be borne by the 
Federal Government, is it not? 

Mr. OVERTON. Does the Senator mean the elevated rail- 
road and highway structures? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes; with the limitation, I may say to 
the Senator from Missouri, that the Government is not to 
elevate every highway but is to construct one highway over 
the Eudora floodway, one over the West Atchafalaya, and 
two over the Morganza. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand that; but the point I make is 
that the Government is to bear the expense. I was in favor 
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of that, and I am still in favor of it, but I am completely 
at a loss to understand the theory on which the Government 
is to finance that construction in Louisiana under the Over- 
ton bill and at the same time to assess these local damages 
against other equally meritorious flood-control projects in 
other sections of the country. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I am indebted to the Senator 
from Louisiana for the correct statement of the various con- 
tributions. I was merely giving the estimate furnished by a 
member of the House Flood Control Committee as to the 
lower part of the Mississippi River. 

Of course, these contributions, which amount to over 
$300,000,000, as suggested by the Senator from Louisiana, are 
a@ mere bagatelle compared with the tremendous losses of 
property resulting from the floods which have overtaken the 
people of this great section of the United States. Those 
losses amount to billions, instead of millions. 

If the principle of local participation should apply in this 
vast expenditure of money to protect the lives and properties 
of the people, with respect to the construction of reservoirs, 
canals, and levees, it should with equal propriety apply with 
respect to any plan for the reclamation and preservation of 
the arid sections which come within the area that is drained 
by the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

A program of reforestation and restoration of range gv ass 
will not only benefit the section of the West where such a 
program is absolutely essential, but would benefit in some 
unknown and indeterminate measure those States along the 
Mississippi River through which the uncontrolled flood tor- 
rents of the West now pour, bearing terrifying disasters in 
their wake. Whatever agency is employed in these arid sec- 
tions for the reclamation of lands that increases the reta: la- 
tion of onflowing waters is to a certain extent beneficias to 
States far beyond where these agencies are employed. 

I address this query to the Senator from New York: What 
modern Pythagoras, what Einstein of our own age, can b4e- 
termine with unquestioned accuracy the proportionate s]%are 
of the benefits to be derived from the construction of reker- 
voirs in distant lands and the reclamation by reforestation 
and otherwise of arid areas in remote places? What fifiite 
mind is able to make so infinitely complicated a calculat#n? 
It is utterly inconceivable that the genius of man, eve® in 
this enlightened age of science and mathematics, can ‘ip- 
proach any satisfactory determination of the proportiogate 
share of this cost which it is alleged should be borne b: 
the States to be benefited. The whole theory of section ee is 
nonsense gone to seed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I suggest that the ‘#:n- 
ator refer that question to the taxpayers. Do not ask4:he 
question of me. The taxpayers also have some rights. }) 

Mr. BILBO. I assumed that the Senator was represerfing 
the ta:tpayers. ; 

Mr. COPELAND. I am representing the taxpayers ofgmy 
State, and in the position which I am taking here I thifk I 
am representing the taxpayers of every State. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator may be representing taxps’ 
who may be able to meet the partial burden of the prog 
which they are assuming under the bill, but he is losing s 
of the taxpayers who are not able to bear the burden w. 
is placed on them by the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, Mr. President, the pro¥em 
must be dealt with in its general aspects. If I could diffééen- 
tiate between the poor, between those who can ill afforg. to 
pay taxes and those who are abundantly able to do f: I 


a 
‘ers 
am 
zht 
ich 


would join the Senator. In the Golden Triangle of Pittst ¥rgh 
there was a loss of $200,000,000 in the last flood. Why s!¥iuld 
the Golden Triangle, with all its wealth, be absolved fror? the 
burden of paying $30,000,000 toward the construction of Zork 
which will give it safety in the future? I can find no ar#@wer 
to that question. 

The Senator from Mississippi may be willing to hav® the 


taxpayers in his State taxed to take care of wealthy Per#.syl- 
vania or, to make it more personal, my own State of . Jew 
York, because we would be spared the payment of $8,0(% ,000 
or $10,000,000 if the Senator’s proposal should be adoffied; 
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but why should we not pay our $8,000,000 or $10,000,00 for 
the cost of land and damages? Why should we ask the tax- 
payers of Mississippi to bear a share of the cost of installing 
works in the State of New York? I contend it is not fair to 
the taxpayers of Missisippi to relieve the taxpayers of New 
York from the burden which they ought to carry. 

Mr. BILBO. Did the Senator from Pennsylvania desire 
to answer concerning the “Golden Triangle”? 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish to ask the Senator whether the sub- 
stitute he is offering will be in place of section 3 of the bill. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes, Mr. President; it is a substitute for 
section 3. 

The Senator from New York speaks of the “Golden Tri- 
angle” of Pittsburgh and mentions its great wealth. The fact 
the Golden Triangle contains great wealth affords no rea- 
son why a principle should be violated in order to make it 
contribute to the program in question. My contention is 
that the program is a national one. Whether a section is 
wealthy or whether it is poor does not enter into the ques- 
tion as a matter of equity, as a matter of fairness. It may 
be that New York State is more able to pay her share of 
the amount assessed against her than the State of Missis- 
sippi. I might go into details and explain why New York 
has more money than Mississippi. We have had some part 
in bringing about that condition. 

Mr. DAVIS. The income from all the buildings in the 
Golden Triangle would not pay 1-percent dividend on all 
the property in the Golden Triangle. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, there is proposed in section 3 
a scheme that is not feasible, a scheme that will not work, a 
scheme that is impracticable. 

Mr. DAVIS. In other words, if a community does not have 
enough money to pay practically 50 percent of the cost of 
fiood control, it must drown in the next flood that occurs, as 
has happened in all the other floods. 

Mr. BILBO. That is exactly the point I was leading up to. 
New York may be able to pay her part and so get a healthy 
contribution from the Treasury of the United States, thereby 
protecting the lives and property of citizens of that State; 
but a condition that cannot be met is being imposed on other 
States and other people. Therefore they will be denied their 
share of the Federal contributions and suffer the ravages of 
flood. 

In making determinations of the proportionate assessments 
for the several States, there are so many diversified elements 
to be taken into consideration that the authorities charged 
with this responsibility will of necessity ere long appreciate 
the utter hopelessness of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the hearings before the Commerce 
Committee, the Senator may recall that I raised the ques- 
tion whether it was possible for the Engineers to apportion 
the benefits accurately among the several States. For in- 
stance, if a dam is built in Pennsylvania, what benefit will 
there be to Mississippi, and how will the Engineers arrive 
at what the benefit will be? The reply was made that they 
could do that, that it was practicable, and that they had 
proceeded in that direction successfully heretofore. I am 
not yet clear about that matter. I think that is the main 
difficulty. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I appreciate the question of 
the Senator from Florida. I take the position that it is an 
absolute impossibility equitably, fairly, and justly to make 
those assessments. As I said, even Einstein would not be 
able to figure it out; and if it is attempted to be done, it 
will be an arbitrary exercise of judgment on the part of the 
Army Engineers in making the assessment, and not predi- 
cated upon any rule of justness, fairness, or equity. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course if these projects of flood-con- 
trol are delayed until the working out of the apportionment 
that each State should pay, they will never be erected. Is 
not that correct? 
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Mr. BILBO. The Senator is correct. The present provi- 
sion in the bill means that there will be a break-down anq 
failure to carry out the program. 

Mr. WALSH. Is there anything in the bill to indicate 
that the Federal Government will proceed with the fliood- 
control projects and leave the matter of assessment unde- 
termined until later? 

Mr. BILBO. There is a positive prohibition in section 3. 
stating that they cannot proceed until the money is as- 
sessed and in hand and on the barrel head. 

Mr. WALSH. Some manufacturers from my State, who 
were here recently, threatened to abandon their industries 
along the riverbanks where floods occur, on the theory of 
what the Senator from Mississippi said would happen, that 
there would be delay and delay and delay in getting action. 
I hope the Senator from New York, in charge of the bill, 
will see to it that provision is made that where there is 
really need for flood-control projects, the Engineers shall 
proceed to take care of them and leave the matter of assess- 
ment until afterward. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, under the provisions of the 
bill it may be that in New York or in some other more fa- 
vored State the necessary assessments can be provided at 
once, and the projects proceeded with immediately, but in 
other States there are projects that will be forever barred 
by reason of section 3. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Mississippi, as well as the 
Senator from New York and other Senators, desires action. 
We have learned as never before the menace and suffering 
and loss and disasters resulting from floods; and the coun- 
try desires action, and speedy action. We do not wish to 
have any red tape. I hope the Senator from New York will 
see to it that provision for action will at least be provided 
in the bill. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator from Massachusetts has sug- 
gested one of the reasons why I am making a fight against 
section 3. I know that if the Engineers should decide to 
build a dam on a river between Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut and Massachusetts could not get to- 
gether on the payment of their contribution to the building 
of the dam between the other States, a long time would 
elapse before relief could be obtained. 

Mr. WALSH. That is just what some of our manufac- 
turers fear, and vigorously protest against. As the Senator 
from Mississippi said, in such a case the State would be a 
long time in getting relief. Can the Senator from New York 
clear up that matter, and assure us that such a thing will 
not happen? 

Mr. BILBO. The delay will happen, because the provision 
of the bill is that the State or community shall not get 
anything until it has put its share of the money on the 
barrel head. 

Mr. WALSH. Assessments must be made upon the State 
as to the money to be paid before the Federal Government 
will undertake the work? 

Mr. BILBO. The work cannot even be begun until the 
money is put up. The Engineers would not be permitted 
to visit the territory until the local money was provided. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator from New York agree to 
that statement? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, where is the provision 
in the bill? 

Mr. BILBO. It is in section 3. 

Mr. COPELAND. Whereabouts? 

Mr. BILBO. Cannot the Senator find it?— 

That hereafter no money appropriated under authority of this 
act shall be expended on the construction of any project until 
States, political subdivisions thereof, or other responsible local 
agencies have given assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of 
War that they will— 


And so forth. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 
answer the Senator from Massachusetts. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi said that the project 
could not be proceeded with until the money to be furnished 
by the State was put on the barrel head. 


Now, let me 








1936 


Mr. BILBO. I take it action can be had if we have the 
right kind of a Secretary of War. I presume, if he is a 
businessman, action can be had. 

Mr. COPELAND. As a matter of fact, the bill provides 
that the projects are to go forward when the Secretary of 
War has been given assurance satisfactory to him that the 
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burden of paying their share of the cost of lands aida 
damages.” “ 
Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, in response to that observ 1 
tion of the Senator, let me say that we are not asking for 
a return of any of the money that has been expended... I 
am only insisting, as we begin a real flood-control program 


costs will be provided. In the meeting which was attended | for the Nation, a Nation-wide program, which means the 


by the Senator from Massachusetts the other day, I ex- 
plained that if projects are organized, as provided in sec- 
tion 4, or where compacts are entered into between States, 
or where the State itself has made some arrangement, as 
my State has made, which is sufficient, it is not necessary 
to put the money on the barrel head. It is simply necessary 
that assurance be given to the Secretary of War that there 
is sufficient arrangement for contribution to be made in 
due time. I think that “due time” would be a very ques- 
tionable time. Perhaps it would mean several years before 
it is all paid. But there cannot be any delay under the 
terms of the bill; and I ask the Senator, in all kindness, 
as one who helped to write it, to support the bill as it is. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, would the Senator from New 
York be willing to have an amendment adopted making it 
clear that the Federal Government shall proceed even if 
the money has not been paid? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, sir. If the Senator will prepare 
an amendment to make clearer what we have put in the 
bill, so far as I am concerned, as one member of the com- 
mittee, I will say yes; because it is perfectly clear to me 
that that is the intent of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from New York recalls the 
evidence presented at the hearing the other day-—and I 
should like to have the Senator from Connecticut confirm 
it—that the people have left their homes in Hartford and 
in Springfield and will not move back into their homes, 
because the recent flood so frightened them that they do 
not want to live in the valley of the river. 

Mr. LONERGAN. In many instances, the Senator’s state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator from Mississippi for 
yielding for this important discussion. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is much more I should like to 
say on the subject, but I do not desire to impose on the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, the Senator from New York, 
in response to the suggestion which has been made, ad- 
vances the theory that all that is necessary is to satisfy the 
Secretary of War that the money will be forthcoming. I 
should like to have the Senator explain to the Senate just 
what he means, and what will be necessary to show to the 
Secretary of War and to present to the Secretary of War 
to satisfy the Secretary of War that the money was forth- 
coming. 

I take it that we are proceeding to legislate upon a safe 
basis, upon a business basis. There has been no suggestion 
in this bill, so far as I have seen, that any line of credit 
is going to be extended to any particular community or 
State or locality. It is a business proposition. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COPELAND. It stands to reason that the localities 
must provide the lands. When they have provided the lands 
the Army Engineers will proceed. There is nothing new 
about that; that has been the practice in every measure of 
this sort in the Senator’s own section of the country. The 
Senator from Louisiana has just testified that they have 
paid for levee locations—how many hundred million dollars? 

Mr. OVERTON. The total contribution was $292,000,000, 
plus $41,000,000, and plus many million dollars of additional 
contributions. 

Mr. COPELAND. So, nearly $400,000,000 has been con- 
tributed in the lower Mississippi. Yet the Senator from 
Mississippi comes forward to say, “In spite of the fact that 
my State has spent millions in the past for this sort of thing, 
Pennsylvania and New York now must be relieved of the 
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| equitable and fair, a policy that is right. 


expenditure of $12,000,000,000 or $15,000,000,000 before we 
have finished the job, that we establish a policy that is 
That policy should 
be, since the whole Nation, every section of the United 
States, is interested in flood control, since the flood-control 
problem will never be solved until we have soil conservation 
and reforestation as component parts of the elements neces- 
sary to make it a success, and since every section of the 
United States will be benefited, the entire Nation, through 
the Federal Government, every section of the United States 
should contribute in doing those things necessary to execute 
this program. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. As I understand, the Congress have appro- 
priated already and there has been spent by the Government 
some two hundred and fifty or three hundred million dollars 
for flood control and the Congress have also appropriated 
nearly a billion dollars for river and harbor improvements. 

Mr. BILBO. That is correct, and there has not been any 
local contribution in connection with river and harbor ap- 
propriations, and there never has been any question raised 
about it. 

Mr. President, resuming the thread of my argument, take 
for example the proportionate share of Mississippi’s contri- 
bution to the construction of 13 reservoirs in the upper 
reaches of the Ohio River and its tributaries. It must be 
admitted that these projects, if taken in connection with 
similar projects built along the courses of all other rivers 
flowing into the Mississippi would be more beneficial to the 
State of Mississippi than if only a limited number of these 
reservoirs were built. The 13 reservoirs in the Ohio Valley 
alone would not suffice to protect the State of Mississippi 
from flood disasters. Reservoirs built upon one or two other 
rivers in addition to those built in Ohio still might not give 
adequate protection. The degree of benefits, therefore, to 
be derived by the State of Mississippi will be determined by 
the degree of accomplishment in the perfection of the entire 
system. 

Shall Mississippi pay its full proportion of the costs of the 
completed system 20 years before that system is finished? 
Certainly not. Then, how are the authorities charged with 
the duty of making these allocations to determine accurately 
just what Mississippi’s proportionate share would be at this 
time in the construction of the 13 projects of the Ohio 
Valley? Again, the States along the Ohio River would re- 
ceive benefits from the aforementioned 13 projects on many 
occasions when none whatever would accrue to the State of 
Mississippi. This is true because the Ohio River sometimes 
overflows and occasions great destruction of property and 
human lives, and yet when those self-same waters are poured 
into the mighty Mississippi they may add only a few inches 
to the water level of that river. 

The State of Mississippi suffers from the ravages of floods 
only when there is a conflux of excessive waters from all 
the rivers constituting the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries. No one of these tributaries can cause any appre- 
ciable rise in the Mississippi. It requires an increasing tide 
and volume pouring in from all sections of the country 
drained by the Father of Waters. With what degree of ac- 
curacy can the science of mathematics determine Missis- 
sippi’s pro-rata share in the cost of any particular group of 
reservoirs or the reforestation of any particular section of 
the country when her flood fate is determined by fortuitous 
chance? 

I could go on at great length discussing the various ele- 
ments that should be given consideration in making these 
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determinations with respect to pro-rata assessments against 
the States, any one or all of which would add greater em- 
phasis to the well-known fact that the whole proposal is 
manifestly impracticable. ' 

Furthermore, making these allotments of the proportion- 
ate cost burden to be borne by the several benefited States 
from any one project, or a closely allied group of projects, 
and submitting them for ratification before actual work 
begins, as is provided in section 3 of this bill, will entail an 
interminable number of joint and collective acceptances, and 
these myriad transactions with the benefited States, their 
subsidiaries, or responsible local agencies, will recur as the 
work progresses at frequent intervals over a period of 20 
years or more. 

Behold an infinitely long chain of separate negotiations 
of this character stretching out through the decades yet to 
dawn and following the winding courses of all the rivers and 
rivulets of the continent, and then contemplate for a mo- 
ment the inescapable eventuality of some one or more links 
in this tortuous chain being broken, thereby destroying the 
binding force and effect of a unified system of flood protec- 
tion, and, if not overwhelming the whole scheme of things in 
disaster, most surely defeating the noble purpose of guar- 
anteeing flood protection to all the people of the Nation. 
To make it more emphatic, under section 3 of this bill the 
Army Engineers and the Secretary of War are strictly pro- 
hibited from launching any project until every dollar from 
every State assessed shall have been paid. 

Oh, yes; the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut may 
get together and agree upon the proportionate share of the 
cost to build a dam on the Connecticut River between Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, but what about the States of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky 
agreeing upon their proportionate share of the cost of build- 
ing a dam in Montana on the Missouri, or on the Arkansas, 
or on the Red River, or on the Ohio? 

Mr. President, the economic side of this question should 
not be overlooked. According to the best authorities who 
have investigated the subject of soil erosion, we are told 
that the rate of wastage, if continued for the next half a 
century, will render unproductive more than two-thirds of 
the Nation. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], 
in a statement before this body on April 2, said: 


That-the soil of one-half of the lands now in cultivation in the 
entire United States has been so damaged that those lands are 
scarcely fit longer for cultivation. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction by any re- 
sponsible authority that has made a study of this question 
that it will be only a comparatively short time before the 
dust storms that originate in the West will become so violent 
and so laden with earthen matter as to obscure the face of 
the heavens for a period of 3 months in each year. I am not 
an alarmist, nor am I a pessimist, and yet I can make that 
statement. 

With respect to the loss of life and property under present 
conditions, it is claimed that the Mississippi Valley lost 
approximately $1,000,000,000 during the flood of 1927. Then 
why complain about a few hundred million dollars in this 
bill or any other bill along this line? 

The loss in the Mississippi Valley is a total loss. Propor- 
tionate devastation costs obtain in every section of the 
United States. The special committee of river improve- 
ments and flood control, reporting on conditions in New York 
subsequent to a recent flood, but having no reference to the 
flood which happened 2 weeks ago, said: 

After a 200-mile inspection tour of flood damage it was noted 
that crops and property had been ruined by raging waters that 
had leaped from their channels to sweep over the country sides. 
In the city of Hornell 16,000 people are drinking water from milk 
cans hauled in trucks. Fifteen hundred of the city’s residents 
have been thrown out of work because of the city’s industrial 
loss, estimated at $738,000. Mayor Leon Wheatley estimates the 
home loss at $900,000, retail-store loss at $280,000, loss to the rail- 
roads at $370,000, making a total of $2,288,000. 

Damages to State highways and bridges are estimated by dis- 
trict engineers to be approximately three and a half million dollars. 
Counties, villages, and cities suffered losses to roads and bridges 
estimated at six and a half million dollars. On July 8 and 10 
43 lives were lost and damage estimated at $25,000,000 was caused. 
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I give these citations merely to show the extent of devas- 
tation for only two separate floods that raged in two widely 
separate districts of the Nation. If one had available the 
costs that the States have incurred without Federal aid in 
building their levees and canals, also the loss they have sus- 
tained in spite of these efforts, throughout the last century, it 
would amount to many billions of dollars. 

After suffering all these losses and privations and sorrows 
through the long and trying years that have passed, ill does 
it become this Congress now to urge that the States should 
bear a proportionate share of this great and necessary bur- 
den that rightfully should be the responsibility of the 
National Government. We have suffered enough. We have 
paid enough. We have carried a sufficient load. Part of the 
losses cannot be restored, no matter what degree of pros- 
perity we may enjoy, because they involve hundreds of lives 
which the floods along the Mississippi River have cost in 
recent years. 

It may be of some interest to learn that some of the great- 
est earthquak‘s of all time have occurred from an excessive 
overloading of the valleys by a distribution of sediments 
brought down by the streams from the uplands and moun- 
tains which are drained by the rivers and course through 
these valleys. 

I trust no one will think I am somewhat excitable in my 
argument for the prosecution of flood control when I find 
one of the effects of the neglect of duty on the part of the 
Congress in controlling the flood situation has been the 
earthquakes we have had and earthquakes which are yet to 
come. If I am wrong in my contention, then blame the 
scientists, who know more about it than do the Members of 
Congress. 

Among the great earthquakes that have visited all sections 
of the earth but few, I am told, have compared with the 
great earthquake in the Mississippi Valley of 1811. To give 
some idea of the extent of the territory affected by this 
earthquake, I quote from a statement of the United States 
Geological Survey Bulletin 494: 

A total of over 1,000,000 square miles, or over half of the entire 
United States, was so disturbed that the vibrations could be felt 
without the aid of instruments. 

The most violent section of this earthquake was in the 
vicinity lying between Memphis, Tenn., and St. Louis, Mo. 
There were few people living in that section in 1811. Con- 
sequently the loss of life was not great. Today, millions re- 
side in this district, and a similar disturbance at this time 
would exact a toll of life and property damage that would be 
appalling. 

The volume of earth under present conditions now being 
deposited in the Gulf of Mexico amounts to about 400,000,000 
cubic yards each year. These vast deposits through bygone 
centuries have formed what we now call the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Even today at the mouth of the Mississippi River the 
Delta is being extended into the Gulf of Mexico by sedi- 
ment deposit at the rate of 1 mile for each 20 years. The 
depth of this deposit throughout the Mississippi Valley is 
undetermined. The constant accumulation of sediments 
brought down by the flowing waters causes an overbalance of 
the earth structure affecting the lower strata with the result 
that an earthquake follows. 

From the Popular Science Monthly, in which an article 
appears by Myron L. Fuller, of the United States Geological 
Survey, I quote these words: 


In the New Madrid country, southeast Missouri, the quaking 
has continued for several hundred years. Both at Charleston and 
New Madrid earthquakes occur in regions where the earth’s crust is 
being overloaded in the one instance by sediments brought down 
by streams from the Appalachian Mountains and in the other by 
the floods of the Mississipipi, and the fracturing is believed to have 
resulted from the readjustment of the harder rocks to the in- 
creased load. 

Mr. F. W. Sohon, of the Georgetown University Seismologi- 
cal Observatory, in a letter written May 23, 1930, had the 
following to say: 

With regard to the probability of another earthquake similar to 
that of 1811, seismologists regard it as an axiom that where there 


has been an earthquake there will surely be another. It is true 
that an earthquake relieves a strained condition that has been a 
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long time in forming, but the area of the Madrid earthquake of 
1811 was Visited by an earthquake of similar intensity a hundred 
years earlier so that another hundred years having elapsed another 
visitation may be in order. 

The relation of eroded material to earthquakes is probably one 
of direct casualty in the long run, for the denuded areas become 
lighter and must be pushed up, while the areas receiving the addi- 
tional load by becoming heavier must be expected to sink. 

I do not want to undertake the role of prophet. I am 
merely giving the result of scientific investigation. The 
more civilized we become and the more we know in and of 
this world, the more respect we have for men who have a 
scientific turn of mind. 

The earthquake of 1811, concerning which few people have 
any knowledge, created Reel Foot Lake, located in Tennessee. 
It is said that the course of the Mississippi River ran north 
for 24 hours. A full account of this horrible seismic dis- 
turbance may be found in Bulletin 494, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Interior and entitled “The New Madrid Earthquake.” 
Since it is now well known, as a result of the observation of 
scientists, that this, the greatest of all earthquakes, occurred 
from causes due to soil erosion and the maddened flow of on- 
rushing waters, it is by no means unwise to give consideration 
to an appreciable extent to the destructive effects of uncon- 
trolled floods as refiected by the great catastrophe that took 
place at Madrid, Mo., beginning December 16, 1811, and 
continuing with more or less severe shocks for more than a 
year. 

The earthquakes of history have been the cause of greater 
loss of life and property than any other known agency. 
Any system of water control that can by any possible means 
control and direct the agencies that cause seismic disturb- 
ances so appalling in results should be supported and main- 
tained by the National Government. 

At the outset of this discussion I stated that before the 
removal of our forests for commercial purposes and before 
the extensive cultivation of our western prairie lands for 
growing wheat and corn, thus depleting the cover grasses 
that since the beginning of time had kept the water line 
close to the surface, there was a time when the dangers from 
excessive waters were by no means serious. By the help of 
these natural agencies, such as cover grasses and the timber 
growth, individual localities were able to combat successfully 
the injurious tendencies of swollen streams, 

For a considerable period of time, and by no means not 
until these cooperative natural agencies were removed and 
no vestige thereof was remaining, in order to meet the de- 
mands of trade and commerce and the mounting require- 
ments of civilization, the people living directly in the flood 
paths were able to make themselves reasonably secure from 
any flood disasters. 

I have in mind a particular instance illustrating this point. 
In a bend of the Mississippi River, about 25 miles south of 
Vicksburg, Jefferson Davis, the President of the Southern 
Confederacy, and his brother, Joe Davis, owned adjoining 
plantations, and on these tracts of land built magnificent 
homes. The residence of Mr. Jefferson Davis still stands 
and is in a perfect state of repair. Not so very long ago a 
friend of mine visited this magnificent site because of its 
historic interest, and while seated in the dining room of the 
old Davis home during the evening meal observed to his 
amazement a water line uneffaced upon the plastered walls, 
indicating clearly the height, about 8 feet, to which at some 
previous time the floodwaters of the Mississippi River had 
risen. Whereupon this friend inquired of the caretaker 
why it was that a man of Mr. Davis’ knowledge of the Missis- 
sippi River and its overflow possibilities, a man of his ability 
to make wise decisions as to his financial investments, as 
had been evidenced by past performances, would build a 
beautiful home to live in and rear a family at a spot where 
the waters of the valley would rise 8 feet in the dining room. 
The answer given by the caretaker was that when Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis and his brother Joe bought these properties 
and built homes and tenant houses upon them the waters 


from the Mississippi River had never been known within | 


the memory of man to cover any part of these two large 
plantations. 
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At the time these properties were improved, and hundreds 
of years prior thereto, the Indians lived in many sections of 
the Mississippi Delta, as may be seen from the numerous 
mounds that today dot large areas from Natchez on the 
south to Memphis on the north. These mounds are in no 
sense to be considered as constructed for places of refuge 
from the floods, because mounds of the same size and char- 
acter are to be found in the hill sections of the State, where 
the Choctaws and the Chickasaws lived. 

As time passed on, from the day Jefferson Davis settled 
at what is now called Palmyra, overflows on the Mississippi 
River have at more and more frequent intervals been recur- 
ring, each time with accumulative force and viclence. This 
gradual increase in frequency of flood stages and in volume 
of waters that annually flowed through the Mississippi 
channel may be measured with fine exactness by the prog- 
ress made in denuding the lands of the upper reaches of 
the tributaries of the Mississippi of the forest timbers, and 
in the extent of turning under the grass coverage of our 
western plains and other areas by the plowman. 

This tendency, increasing at a geometrical ratio toward 
a more terrifying flood menace, has now become manifest, 
not only in the Mississippi Valley but in almost every other 
section of our country, in areas where just a short time ago 
no signs of a flood problem were to be seen upon the horizon 
of coming events. 

Today it may be stated as an irrefutable fact that the 
ratio of the progress made in depriving our lands of the 
forests and cover grasses corresponds to the ratio of increased 
flowage of waters through our navigable channels and their 
tributaries. Upon the basis of this theory, which determines 
and definitely fixes the primal cause of accumulative flood 
devastation and disasters appertaining to the Nation as a 
whole, I am prepared to propound this interrogatory: 

Since our priceless forests have gone into the grinding, 
greedy craw of trade and commerce to improve the general 
welfare of all the people to increase the growing wealth of 
the Nation; since this bountiful gift of nature, this invalu- 
able heritage belonging to all the people, has gone into homes 
for their comfort and ease, has been fashioned into ships to 
carry their commerce on the seven seas, has been employed 
for fuel to propel their engines and warm their firesides, and 
for material to construct the coffins in which to bury their 
dead; since the perrenial carpet of evergreen grass which 
lay unmolested upon our expansive prairies for untold cen- 
turies like a benediction from a beneficent heaven whereon 
have trod the hoofs of buffalo and bison from a far-away past 
to which the memory of man runneth not has been upturned 
by ruin’s cruel plowshare in order that the Nation’s wealth 
might be augmented, that the teeming millions of our coun- 
try might be given an abundance of bread, that our soldiers 
might be fed on a foreign soil and all those who fought with 
them to make the world safe for democracy; since all these 
things have transpired for the improvement and betterment 
of the general welfare, for the enrichment of the Nation’s 
wealth, and the glorifying of a more exalted civilization, may 
I not now, in the year 1936, in the presence of this Congress, 
elected by the people, call with the utmost propriety, sup- 
ported by every rule of reason and justice, upon this Nation 
through its constituted authority, the Congress of the United 
States, to restore to the people of America that which has 
been taken at a pitiful price lest it be our lot to have brought 
upon us the fate of those dwellers on the banks of the Nile, 
the Tigris, and Euphrates, and of the starving millions living 
on the sandy wastes of desolate China? 

I call upon the Members of this body to return to the lands 
of our country those natural agencies which have been, and 
if restored may yet be, our best means of preservation. Give 
back to the people without price that measure of the wealth 
taken from the land for the enrichment of the general wel- 
fare that is requisite to the restoration of a condition that 
will also promote the general welfare and at the same time 
make every part of our Nation a fit place in which to live. 
| If the Nation exhausts the natural resources of the country 

or permits it to be done to the extent that the lives and 
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property of a vast majority of the people are seriously en- 
dangered by a menace occasioned by the consumption of 
these resources, it is nothing but right and altogether proper 
that the Government at its own expense should take the 
necessary steps to avert the impending peril thus created. A 
common danger made possible by the removal from their 
natural placements of instrumentalities that have gone into 
the promotion of the public good and contributed to the 
progress of civilization should be eliminated by a restoration 
in proper degree of those self-same instrumentalities by the 
Government at the expense of the whole people who, together 


with the Government, have been the beneficiaries. 


In conclusion, I wish to state that we are starting on the 
highway to spend $12,000,000,000 in the proper solution of 
the flood problem, which menaces the lives and property of 
the people of the Nation. As we start, let us start right. 
Let us fix the responsibility upon the persons who are to be 
the beneficiaries; and from every reasonable standpoint and 
from every logical argument and from every fact that may 
be deduced, the benefits will accrue to every man and woman 


of this Republic. 


If that be true, then the burden should be borne by the 
people of the entire Nation and not saddled upon this sec- 
One may be able to pay it; another 
one is not able to pay it. Let us put it on all. Let the bless- 
ings that will follow cover the people of the Nation like the 
dew that covers the face of the earth, and let the burden be 


tion or that section. 


distributed in the same way. 


Mr. President, I offer and move the adoption of the 
amendment which I have read as a substitute for section 3 


of the committee amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mourpxry in the chair). 


The amendment to the amendment will be stated. 
The Curer CLERK. 


political subdivisions thereof, or other responsible local agenies. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi 


(Mr. Brtso] to the amendment of the committee. 
Mr. DAVIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 


Adams Chavez Hayden O’Mahoney 
Ashurst Clark Holt Overton 
Austin Connally Johnson Pittman 
Bachman Coolidge Keyes Pope 
Bailey Copeland King Robinson 
Barbour Couzens La Follette Russell 
Barkley Davis Logan Schwellenbach 
Benson Dieterich Lonergan Sheppard 
Bilbo Donahey Long Shipstead 
Black Duffy McAdoo Smith 

Bone Fletcher McGill Steiwer 
Borah Frazier McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Brown George Maloney Truman 
Bulkley Gerry Metcalf Vandenberg 
Bulow Gibson Minton Van Nuys 
Burke Glass Moore Wagner 
Byrd Guffey Murphy Walsh 
Byrnes Hale Murray Wheeler 
Capper Harrison Neely te 
Caraway Hastings Norris 

Carey Hatch Nye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pops in the chair). 
Eighty-two Senators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3789) authorizing 
the Secretary of Commerce to convey the Charleston Army 
Base Terminal to the city of Charleston, S. C. 
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In lieu of section 3 as printed in the 
committee amendment, it is proposed to insert the following: 


Sec. 3. It is hereby recognized that the Federal Government 
should assume the full burden and responsibility for the improve- 
ment of navigable waters or their tributaries for flood-control 
purposes and that neither the whole nor any part of the expendi- 
tures necessary for the construction of any project within the 
provisions of this act shall be required of any State or the States, 


sidered a Federal responsibility. ‘Those who assert that half 
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The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8599) to provide for a change in 
the designation of the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat 
Inspection, to create a marine casualty investigation board 
and increase efficiency in administration of the steamboat- 
inspection laws, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7736) to provide for the establishment of the Whitman 
National Monument, asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. DERovEN, Mr. KNuTE HILL, and Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT were 
appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8766) to 
authorize municipal corporations in the Territory of Alaska 
te incur bonded indebtedness, and for other purposes. 

The message informed the Senate that Mr. Jenkins had 
been appointed a manager on the part of the House vice 
Mr. Treapway, resigned, at the conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 9185) to insure the collection of the revenue 
on intoxicating liquor, to provide for the more efficient and 
economical administration and enforcement of the laws re- 
lating to the taxation of intoxicating liquor, and for other 
purposes. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives on certain amend- 
ments of the Senate to House bill 10630, the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, which was read, as follows: 

IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
May 20, 1936. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 7, 31, 32, 33, 35, 39, 50, 52, 
56, and 83 to the bill (H. R. 10630) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
and for other purposes, and concur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 46 to said bill and concur therein with 
the following amendment: 

In lieu of the sum proposed to be inserted by said amendment 
insert “$432,300”; 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 87 to said bill and concur therein with 
the following amendment: 

Page 19, line 11, of the Senate engrossed amendments, strike out 
“$40,000” and insert “$25,000”; and 

That the House insist upon its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 24, 53, and 54 to said bill. 


Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Senate agree to the 
amendments of the House of Senate amendments numbered 
46 and 87. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I also move that the Senate further insist 
on its amendments numbered 24, 53, and 54, and request a 
further conference with the House of the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Haypen, Mr. McKeEtiar, Mr. Tuomas of Okla- 
homa, Mr. NygE, and Mr. Sterwer conferees on the part of 
the Senate at the further conference. 


NATIONAL FLOOD CONTROL 


The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 8455) 
authorizing the construction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. BrisBo] to the amendment of the committee, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania whether he desires to speak on 
the amendment now pending? 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, yesterday, I called attention 
to the fact that I believed that flood control should be con- 
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of the burden should be carried by local agencies do not 
specify how those agencies can meet the responsibility. 

Take the case of Pittsburgh, as an example. While there 
are in Pittsburgh a few rich corporations, and some handsome 
business buildings, a general tax of all the property owners 
of the city to finance a flood-prevention program would 
work a tremendous hardship on the many without assess- 
ing a proportionate share of the responsibility on those best 
able to sustain the burden. 

I believe that the responsibility should rest upon the 
country as a whole, because those best able to sustain the 
burden should pay their full part of the cost of flood control. 

Unless the National Government assumes the full financial 
responsibility, there will be further delay, and each year may 
witness additional flood loss. 

The Federal Government, through its power to tax, can 
best meet this need, and distribute the responsibility with 
greater equity than can be achieved through dependence on 
local communities. 

As I said yesterday, local units of government should play 
their part in administrative responsibility, but the machinery 
of tax collection requires the authority of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Mississippi, and I hope it will be agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the 
Senate by a repetition of the arguments which have been 
so ably presented by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Brtz0]. I do wish to emphasize that the enactment of a 
flood-control bill at all is a recognition of the fact that the 
matter of flood control, the matter of the prevention of this 
most disastrous scourge to our American life, is essentially 
a national problem, and that is true from its very nature. 

Nature does not regard arbitrary State lines in dumping 
water from one State into another in the creation of these 
great disasters. As a matter of fact, in most of the cases 
which have been testified to by the Army Engineers and 
other authorities before the Committee on Commerce, which 
are included in the bill, there is an essentially interstate 
character to the problem itself. For instance, it is testified 
that the best method of protecting the lower Connecticut 
Valley is by reservoirs and dams located in Vermont and 
New Hampshire. Certainly the Fort Peck Reservoir, located 
in Montana, will be of very great advantage to the lower 
Missouri and lower Mississippi channels in the matter of 
prevention of floods. To my mind—and I believe this is 
borne out by the engineering report—the best way of pro- 
tecting the lower White River Valley would be by a dam 
located in Missouri, some 7 or 8 miles from the Arkansas line. 

The works necessary to protect the city of Pittsburgh from 
such a disastrous flood as took place this winter would in 
large part be located outside the State of Pennsylvania; and 
in such cases as that, Mr. President, it is perfectly prepos- 
terous to talk about assessing the local benefit or requiring 
local contribution from the localities at which the dams have 
to be located, because, in a great number of instances, the 
localities in which the dams have to be located will enjoy no 
advantage whatever by reason of the location there of the 
dams. Some other State or some other locality farther down 
on the main stem of the stream will enjoy the benefit from a 
dam located at another place. To empower some official of 
the Federal Government to enforce local contribution or State 
contribution as a condition precedent to the construction of 
the works is simply to say in so many words, in enacting the 
bill, that we do not intend to have the work done. 

The Senate itself has very recently passed on the policy of 
that matter in the enactment of the Overton flood-control 
bill. That act provides for the building, at Federal Govern- 
ment expense, of a causeway, an elevated highway, to be used 
for both highway and railroad purposes, over the Eudora 
floodway and over other floodways. It is a remarkable propo- 
sition to say, simply because the provisions of the Overton 
bill are in one act and the provisions for the rest of the coun- 
try are in another act, that one rule of Federal contribution 
shall be applied to the State of Louisiana and to the State of 
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Arkansas and another rule shall be applied to all the rest of 
the United States. 

To say that a Government agency or a Government offi- 
cial shall be empowered to pass on the contributions to be 
made by the local agencies and the States is, I repeat, to 
my mind simply to defeat the whole purpose of the bill. 

While the Senator from Mississippi occupied the floor, I 
mentioned a while ago an evidence of what bureaucrats 
may believe to be fair and equitable when it comes to the 
application of such a principle, and that was the opinion 
of the late Chief of Engineers, General Jadwin, a very able 
engineer, who seriously proposed, both before the House 
Committee on Flood Control and the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, that the State of Missouri should be assessed for 
the construction of a floodway to be built on the Missouri 
side of the Mississippi River for the protection of Cairo, 
on the Illinois side of the Mississippi River, and in re- 
sponse to a question before the Commerce Committee by 
my predecessor, Senator Hawes, General Jadwin said it 
seemed absolutely inconceivable to him that the Legislature 
of Missouri would not be willing and glad to appropriate a 
couple of million dollars for building a floodway on the Mis- 
souri side of the river, to her own damage, for the purpose 
of protecting the city of Cairo, on the Illinois side of the 
river. 

Mr. President, the theory of local contribution and of 
State contribution is a beautiful theory, and a just policy 
in theory, but when applied to the intricate problems which 
nature has supplied the country in the intimate interstate 
relationship of water passing from one State to another, 
regulated not by boundaries established by law but by 
courses established by nature, the theory completely fails. 
As a matter of fact, the only justification on earth for the 
passage of any flood-control bill is that the problem of flood 
control is essentially a national, interstate problem, and if 
it is a national, interstate problem, it ought to be handled 
from the standpoint of the Federal Government. If it is 
not a national, interstate problem, then the Federal Govern- 
ment has no right to be spending public moneys on handling 
the problem at all. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I favor the enactment of 
the Bilbo amendment, because, in my opinion, a flood-con- 
trol bill without the Bilbo amendment is not practical, is 
not feasible, and is not enforceable; and I predict that not 
a single flood reservoir will ever be built under the bill if it 
does not contain the Bilbo amendment. 

I think the bill as it is now constituted is unjust and dis- 
criminatory, and I hope the Bilbo amendment will prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, does the Senator 
from New York intend to address himself to the pending 
amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do wish to make a few remarks. 

Mr. President, I desire to say in the most solemn words 
that, in my opinion, the bill will not become a law if the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi shall be 
adopted. I hesitate to say that, because I have had my 
feelings ruffled a good many times when a similar statement 
has been made about some other bill; but it has not been 
the practice of our country to go forward with projects which 
in the last analysis are local in their nature so far as benefits 
are concerned, and have the charge for them made upon 
the Federal Treasury. 

This matter was debated in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787. The question arose as to establishing post 
offices, and giving to the Congress power to establish 
post offices. It was then decided that jurisdiction over post 
roads should also be given to Congress. I can quite under- 
stand why the convention included post roads in that re- 
mote day, because the morasses and marshes and jungles 
of our country were such that without roads the mails could 
pot be carried, and horseback travel was interfered with. 
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So it was provided that post roads might be established, and 
power was given to the Congress to appropriate money for 
that purpose. That provision of the Constitution is the 
constitutional reason why it has been possible for us to 
have the great system of highways which we have built 
throughout our country. 

When the matter was up in the Constitutional Convention 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin proposed that the Congress should 
have the power also to build canals. He proposed that Con- 
gress should establish post offices and build canals. In those 
days canals were short affairs conferring local benefits. 
When he made that proposal, however, the delegates smote 
him hip and thigh. They said, “No; the building of a canal 
confers a local benefit, not a Federal benefit.” So it has been 
the policy and the practice from the first that the localities 
should at least provide the land and pay the cost of damages 
for building these Federal highways. 

May I have the attention of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WatsH] for a moment? There is a misunder- 
standing as to the purpose and intent of the bill as regards 
section 3. My distinguished friend from Mississippi did 
much to promote that misunderstanding in his very able 
speech. He will forgive me for saying so. There is not any- 
thing in the bill which provides that the State or locality 
must put the money on the drumhead or the barrel head, or 
whatever phrase he used—an unfamiliar one to me. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. Just what would have to be put up to get 
results—money or a promise to pay? What is the difference 
between the two? 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall reply to that question in a mo- 
ment. In order to make more clear what is intended, so far 
as I am authorized to do so, I am willing to accept an 
amendment which is now in the hands of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. May I offer it at this time? 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish the Senator would. Will the 
Senator from Mississippi permit us, a little bit out of order, 
to present a perfecting amendment? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH. I offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Curer CiterK. In the committee amendment, on page 
55, line 14, following the word “Provided”, at the end of the 
line, it is proposed to insert the following: 


That the construction of any dam authorized herein may be 
undertaken without delay when the dam site has been acquired 
and the assurances prescribed herein have been furnished, with- 
out awaiting the acquisition of the easements and rights-of-way 
required for the reservoir area: And provided further. 


Mr. WALSH. I understand the amendment is acceptable 
to the Senator from New York, and I am sure the Senator 
from Mississippi will agree to it, because it is moving in the 
direction he desires to move. 

Mr. BILBO. I ask that the Clerk again read the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to say, so 
that it may appear in the Recorp, that the amendment comes 
in on page 55, following the word “Provided”, at the end of 
line 14. The conditions now are being recited in order that 
we may know exactly what the Army Engineers will do. 
Therefore, the Senator from Massachusetts has offered the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will again state 
the amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. In the committee amendment, after 
the word “Provided”, in line 14, page 55, it is proposed to 
insert: 

That the construction of any dam authorized herein may be 
undertaken without delay when the dam site has been acquired 
and the assurances prescribed herein have been furnished, with- 


out awaiting the acquisition of the easements and rights-of-way 
required for the reservoir area: And provided further. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it will readily be seen 
what this means. Perhaps the language in the bill is awk- 
ward, and I think the Senator from Mississippi has rendered 
a service in pointing out the ambiguities of the language. 
It is expected that the land upon which a dam may be 
built shall be purchased. There is never any difficulty about 
that, because the Army Engineers have great latitude. It 
is not specified that a dam shall be built at a particular and 
certain location, but is to be built upon the river within 
reasonable distance from the place specified, which might 
be 10 or 15 miles away. So the Federal Government is not 
going to be robbed in the purchase of the land upon which 
to build the dam, because there will be rivalry of bidding: 
and can be no monopoly or a holding up of the Govern- 
ment for the purchase of a specific site. The dam site 
having been provided, the Government can proceed with its 
work without waiting for the acquisition of the reservoir 
area back of the dam which is to be the place in which the 
floodwaters are to be controlled. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. Is it the Senator’s understanding under the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts to 
the committee amendment that the Government will buy 
the right-of-way upon which to build the dam? 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no; no more than in the Senator’s 
State, the Federal Government bought the land upon 
which the levees were built. The people of the State bought 
the land; they paid for the land; they paid nearly a half 
a billion dollars in the great lower Mississippi Valley for 
sites upon which to build levees. It is expected that in my 
section of the country, the State of New York, the State of 
Pennsylvania and other Northern States, including the State 
of Massachusetts and the State of Connecticut, which here- 
tofore have not received Federal money for projects of this 
character, shall do exactly what our friends of the South 
have done in the past. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the amendment proposed 
by me does not in any way deal with the subject matter of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi. 
My amendment merely provides for speed of action pend- 
ing a determination of other questions involving the States. 

Mr. COPELAND. It answers the just criticism of the 
Senator from Mississippi that there might be delay in pro- 
ceeding with these matters; that it would take a long time 
to condemn the land or to acquire the land for the reser- 
voirs, and consequently that there would be delay. 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest that the amendment be adopted, 
and then the Senate can proceed with the consideration 
of the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. I am 
sure he will be agreeable to that course. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator from Mississippi with- 
draw his amendment for a moment in order that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts may be 
acted upon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu], being in the nature of a perfecting amendment, 
takes precedence over the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Brzz0] to strike out. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, Mr. President, that certainly clears 
the atmosphere. I desire to make clear how liberal the bill 
is in providing means of going forward with this work. 

Section 4 is a blanket provision giving notice in advance 
that the States may enter into compacts. The States of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts and New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont I think are already proceeding in that direction. They 
have had informal meetings; they have made arrangements 
seeking to obtain appropriate action by their respective leg- 
islatures. In my State the legislature has already set up 
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conservancy districts, civil improvement districts, and has 
made provision for supplying the money for the necessary 
works in New York State. In short, this bill makes every 
provision for speedy action. 

I confess I should not want to be on the Board of Army 
Engineers. It would be enough to give any man a headache 
to have to decide about these allocations, but they say they 
can do it. The Senator from Mississippi referred to Einstein 
and Pythagoras and other great mathematicians of the past, 
but the Army Engineers are willing to assume this responsi- 
bility. For myself, I wish to say that there seems to be no 
end of what they can do and they command my greatest 
respect. 

Mr. President, I beg of the Senate, regardless of what it 
may do with the Guffey amendment which will come in later, 
not to adopt the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi. If the Senate wants a bill, that amendment must 
be killed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Briiso] to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, this is an unusual method to 
resort to in order to defeat a proposed amendment. Instead 
of resorting to facts and arguments, the proposition is made 
to the Senate to defeat the amendment because of a veiled 
threat that the bill will not become a law if it shall be per- 
fected in the interest of the taxpayers and in the interest 
of the prosecution of this worth-while Nation-wide program. 

Of course, the statement by the Senator from New York 
could mean only one thing, that he anticipates or rather 
has information in advance, that if the bill shall be amended 
according to the substitute I have offered for section 3, it 
will meet with an Executive veto. It could not mean anything 
else. 

I wish to place myself in the right attitude. I hail from 
Mississippi, which has the reputation of being the strongest 
and most thorough-going Democratic State in the American 
Union. That was proved in the campaign of 1928, when out 
of 82 counties even Al Smith carried 80 of them, with all 
the charges at his door in that campaign and with all the 
prejudice resorted to in connection with the issues of that 
campaign. And, so far as the present occupant of the 
White House and the present administration are concerned, 
I repeat that Mississippi is more strongly behind President 
Roosevelt and his administration, than is any other State in 
the American Union. 

In fact, recent surveys conducted by the institute of public 
opinion of America and all the tests taken show that Missis- 
sippi is almost a hundred percent behind President Roosevelt 
and his administration and the New Deal. In reality he is 
so strong and his administration is so universally approved 
that a man would be 2 fool to undertake to make a cam- 
paign in Mississippi with Roosevelt and the New Deal as an 
issue. It would be like a man going out and running for 
office and saying, “I am in favor of pure air.” He would be 
a laughingstock. Everybody in Mississippi is for Roosevelt 
and the New Deal, and for a man to make a race for office 
in that State upon the ground that he favors the New Deal 
and President Roosevelt would be an absurdity; it would be 
foolish on his part. I repeat, he had just as well go out 
and say, “I am running for office in Mississippi because I 
believe in pure air to breathe and good water to drink.” In 
those sentiments toward the President and the present 
administration I fully concur and share, notwithstanding the 
fact that some of the syndicate writers for some of the news- 
papers in Washington have attempted to represent me as an 
antinew dealer and as anti-Roosevelt. I would hardly 
dignify such statements by saying that they are lies, because 
the leader on the floor here knows that since I have been a 
Member of the Senate my support of the administration has 
been almost 100 percent, and certainly my convictions as 
expressed in Mississippi have never shown that I was any- 
thing except a follower and an admirer of President Roose- 
velt and a sympathizer with the New Deal. 

I merely make this statement to lay the predicate for 
what I am going to say about the veiled threat offered by 





the Senator from New York [Mr. Copre.anp] that if we want 
a flood-control bill we had better kill the substitute which 
the Senator from Mississippi has offered to section 3. 

I have no information from the White House that the 
President would veto the flood-control bill, which affects the 
entire Nation, if the Congress should decide that it is a na- 
tional responsibility and that the expense of doing these 
things for all the people of the Nation should be borne by 
all the people of the Nation. But even if I had heard 
through rumor that the President would not look with favor 
upon this amendment, that would not deter me from per- 
forming my duty and my responsibility to my people and 
to the people of the Nation in casting my vote as my judg- 
ment and conscience dictate. Then, after the bill had been 
perfected and presented to the White House, if the President, 
in the exercise of his judgment and his power, should veto it, 
we would have time to reconsider it. 

As I look into the future, and as I visualize what we are 
now doing in establishing this policy of local participation 
in carrying out a program which will eventually cost from 
$12,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000, I do not know but that I 
would be willing to say, let us defeat the bill rather than 
pass it with this provision in it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has given a great deal of study 
to this subject. I should like to inquire if, after looking 
into the question, he has determined what local contribu- 
tions, if any, have been made in the past when we enacted 
legislation toward the construction of projects for flood 
control. 

Mr. BILBO. I think I am prepared to say that the little 
flood legislation we have enacted has contained no require- 
ment that local communities should contribute. 

Mr. WALSH. We had a dispute about that on the floor 
of the Senate a few days ago, and I believe the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. OvERTON] made claim to the contrary. 

Mr. BILBO. There may have been some small contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Rorinson] 
would know what has been the practice in the past. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Mississippi yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As to all the flood-control works which 
have been constructed on the Mississippi River with which I 
am familiar, local contribution has been required. At first 
the entire cost of levees was imposed on the localities. 

Mr. BILBO. To what extent? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Later the rule was one-third of the cost 
to be paid by the local interests. Subsequently the system 
seemed to be changed to that which is carried in the bill as 
it passed the House, in section 2, where it was required, as in 
the bill reported by the Senate committee, that the local in- 
terests should pay the cost of the rights-of-way, the cost of 
the lands necessary for the location of the works, and also 
the damages. 

As to the works contemplated by the Overton Act, there 
was a recognition of the fact that there had been contributed 
a very large amount, many millions cf dollars—more than 
$250,000,000—by the local interests as a justification for not. 
requiring further contributions. In some of the territory, as 
I believe the Senator from Mississippi will recall, the costs of 
levee construction on the main stem of the Mississippi had 
been so great as to be almost confiscatory of the lands within 
the levee district. The aggregate contributions have been in 
a very large amount. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the. Senator from 
Mississippi yield? 

Mr. BILBO. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERTON. I may add to what the Senator from 
Arkansas has said that the only fiood-control legislation 
enacted by Congress has provided for local contribution. As 
the Senator from Arkansas pointed out, originaily the States 
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and local subdivisions contributed one-third of the entire 
cost. 

Mr. WALSH. That is, the cost of the land and for con- 
struction of the dam? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is for the entire cost. There is 
still a requirement in respect to the tributaries on the lower 
Mississippi River, on projects outside the so-called Jadwin 
plan, that there shall be a local contribution of one-third 
of the entire cost. The Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928, 
which adopted the Jadwin plan and which relates to the 
lower Mississippi Valley, required the States and local sub- 
divisions, at their own cost, to contribute all rights-of-way 
for the construction of levees on the main stem of the 
Mississippi River, and after the levees have been constructed 
it required the States and local subdivisions to bear the 
eost of the maintenance thereof. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the present law, is it not? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes; that is the present law. The Over- 
ton flood-control bill which was passed by the Senate and 
which is now being considered by the House contains the 
loeal-contribution provisions embraced in the 1928 act. We 
still have to provide rights-of-way for the levees along the 
main stem of the Mississippi River and we still have to main- 
tain the levees after construction. 

Going a little further into detail, it was declared by Con- 
gress in the act of 1928 that the principle of local contribu- 
tion was sound. That was the last expression of congres- 
sional will and purpose upon the subject. Then it was said 
by the Congress of the United States that, in view of the fact 
that the States in the lower Mississippi Valley and their sub- 
divisions had contributed $292,000,000 toward the construc- 
tion of levees, no further local contribution would be required 
from them; but the act did require, in spite of that declara- 
tion, that the local interests should furnish the rights-of- 
way, as I have stated, and should maintain the levees. 

Mr. WALSH. What does the $292,000,000 represent? 

Mr. OVERTON. That represents the total sum which has 
been expended by the States of the lower Mississippi Valley 
and their local subdivisions for flood control and flood pro- 
tection. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That would include rights-of-way, ease- 
ments, and construction work? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What period of years did that cover? 

Mr. OVERTON. From the inception of man’s battle against 
floods in the lower Mississippi Valley. Since the enactment 
of the act of 1928, which declared that no further local con- 
tribution should be required in the lower Mississippi Valley 
by reason of future requirements for local contributions, the 
States of Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana, according to 
the records furnished by the Missouri Valley Commission, 
have contributed $41,000,000 plus toward flood control in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. BILBuU. Mr. President, I am not concerned about the 
views of anyone else; neither am I concerned about the fate 
of this bill in its immediate passage when I am conscious of 
my own duties and responsibilities, and when I visualize 
what we are starting when the bill becomes a law. 

As I have said heretofore, the final solution of the flood 
problem of the Mississippi River, which affects my State 
vitally, perhaps as much as any State in the lower Mississippi 
Valley, will require the construction of 1,600 to 1,800 reser- 
voirs in the vast territory extending from the Appalachian 
system on the east to the Rocky Mountains on the west. The 
enactment of the section which I am opposing I know means 
1,600 to 1,800 assessments against my people this year, next 
year, and throughout the entire period of the prosecution of 
this program. I care not what record others may make; I 
shall make my own record. I have a strong suspicion that 
when the chairman of our committee stands here and holds 
the big stick over the head of the Senate and says, “If you 
want a bill, you had better kill this amendment”, I have a 
very slim chance of securing its adoption. In other words, 
the fear of Executive wrath is such that there will be no 
trouble in killing my amendment, 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think I have ever been charged 
with the fear of Executive wrath. This is one time when, 
with all good conscience, I can say that if a veto should 
come I should be for it 100 percent, because the measure 
would be un-American and contrary to all the traditions and 
policies of the past. 

Mr. BILBO. I appreciate the boldness of the Senator 
from New York in always asserting his convictions, regard- 
less of what others may think or do; but it just so happens 
in this case that the anticipated Executive opposition syn- 
chronizes with the views of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

Mr. BILBO. Of course, it is no trouble for the Senator to 
be brave on this occasion. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
such occasions are so rare that I am sure the Senator does 
not feel badly that there is one occasion when I can be 
brave in that particular direction. 

Mr. BILBO. I rejoice with the Senator from New York 
that he has at last found one occasion on which he can 
harmonize with the Executive. The point is that I am not 
willing, for a present, immediate relief on this or that sub- 
ject, to write into the bill in haste, and, in order to be agree- 
able, consent to a policy which I know will mean so much in 
the years to come to my people and to the people of the 
Nation. I have performed my duty, my responsibility to my 
people, as best I know how. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Has anyone any assurance about this bill 
being signed, even when it is loaded down with the section 
which the Senator from Mississippi is seeking to strike out, 
and with the provision allowing the President to look through 
the bill and pick out particular projects which he may par- 
ticularly favor, and even when it is additionally loaded down 
with the creation of a new commission, which I understand 
will be the fortieth since March 4, 1933? 

Mr. BILBO. As Senators know, there is an old saying that 
“only fools and dead people do not change their minds”; but 
I have a suspicion that with the amendments which have been 
put on the bill, the rumor referred to by my friend, the chair- 
man of the committee, is erroneous, and that the good judg- 
ment and patriotism of the Executive wili prevail, and that 
even if the amendment I am advocating shall be put in the 
bill, it will become a law if it shall make its way through the 
House. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator means to say, then, that so- 
called “pork” may take on a better odor when salted down 
with a new commission? [Laughter.] 

Mr. VANDENEBEERG. Mr. President, of course I have no 
knowledge as to whether or not the President would veto this 
bill if it should be loaded down with the Bilbo amendment; 
but I have a very profound conviction that if the amendment 
were added to the bill, and the President should veto it, he 
would be doing exactly what he ought to do. 

Mr. President, this is another of those situations such as 
we confronted yesterday afternoon, when the Senate, with 
complete good sense, decided not to set a dangerous precedent 
in respect to the limitless nature of the new flood-control 
responsibility which the Federal Government has now ac- 
cepted. This question cannot be settled safely on the basis 
of what will happen to the State of Mississippi in respect to 
some one particular flood situation. This question must be 
settled in respect to what will happen to the United States 
of America and all its taxpayers, not only under the pending 
flood bill but under all the subsequent flood bills which are 
going to flood Congress itself when once this policy is 
established. 

Let it not be overlooked that this is the first time in 150 
years of American history when it has been proposed to 
assert that floods upon practically all the rivers of the 
United States constitute a menace to national welfare and 
are a Federal responsibility. The moment we have accepted 
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that responsibility, we have accepted it not only for the flood 
waters concerning which the Senator from Mississippi speaks, 
but we have accepted it for every navigable stream and 
every tributary of every navigable stream in 48 States of the 
Union; and the human imagination can hardly encompass 
the total extent of the burden and responsibility whicn is 
thus laid at the door of the Treasury of the United States 
by the adoption of this policy. 

I am not quarreling with the adoption of the policy. I 
am prepared to vote for the bill on a basis of reasonable 
prudence; but I assert that this almost boundless responsi- 
bility must have some small element of an automatic check 
upon it, and the only automatic check in the world that can 
be applied is the check provided by a small degree of local 
responsibility and local cooperation, through the medium 
of local contribution. If we eliminate all local cooperation 
from this contemplation, we: open a Nation-wide racket. 
There is not any doubt about it. That will be the net re- 
sult. There are hundreds and hundreds of perfectly legiti- 
mate flood-control projects, just as there are hundreds and 
hundreds of legitimate river and harbor projects; and 
then there are thousands of illegitimate river and harbor 
projects, and there will be thousands of illegitimate flood- 
control projects. Except as we tie down this new responsi- 
bility to some sort of local contribution, we may talk about 
floods, but we have turned loose upon the taxpayers of this 
Nation a deluge which they simply cannot swim out from 
under. 

The Senator from Mississippi says, “Why, this bill will 
involve 1,800 assessments on my State of Mississippi, and 
I do not propose to stand for it.” Well, Mr. President, it 
will involve the same 1,800 assessments on my State of Mich- 
igan without its being in the line of the flood waters at all. 
The Senator from Mississippi complains against a local con- 
tribution in respect to an improvement which has a national 
aspect. I am perfectly willing to accept my share of the 
national burden which is asserted under this section; but if, 
in addition to that, the Senator from Mississippi, coming 
from an area which has an immediate and intimate ad- 
vantage to be gained from the bill, is to assert that he 
cannot confront 1,800 assessments in respect to it on account 
of direct local advantage, then I do not see how he can 
expect 47 other States in the Union to accept their share of 
the other portion of this assessment, when they are not in 
the line of danger at all. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator said the State of Michigan 
would get no benefit from the proposed legislation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I did not say that. I said we were 
not in the direct line of danger. There is a benefit to every 
section of the Nation when the flood problem is met, I freely 
concede, and conceding it, although I am from a State 
which is blessed, apparently, by suffering from none of these 
major flood disasters, I am perfectly willing to have my 
State pay its full share of the heavy Federal contribution 
which the pending bill would require. But I am not willing 
to assume, in addition, the expense of local contribution 
which legitimately belongs with those directly benefited. 

Mr. BILBO. I was just about to suggest to the Senator 
that we will continue to buy furniture, automobiles, and 
other things from his State, so his State will be able to pay 
its share of the expense of putting this flood conirol over. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly; we are a national unit 
so far as the ultimate problems of the Nation are concerned, 
but in respect to the fundamental need to put some sort of a 
check upon legislation of this character, it seems to me 
that it is perfectly obvious, if we leave it 100 percent a 
burden upon the Federal Government, that we will open 
the door to the same old racket which was the bane of our 
existence in respect to river and harbor legislation until 
we established the new order of procedure. 

Mr, BILBO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 
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Mr. BILBO. Let me ask the Senator this question. Is it 
the fixed policy of the Congress and of the Government, 
and has it been for a long time, to approve no project unless 
it receives the O. K. of the Board of Army Engineers? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. BILBO. Does not the Senator consider the Board of 
Army Engineers, composed of men of such type and such 
training, most of them being graduates of West Point, 
trained for the Army, in a patriotic service, would be an 
ample safeguard and protection on behalf of the taxpayers 
against all this bugaboo of “pork barrel’ legislation, about 
which the Senator is speaking? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not. 

Mr. BILBO. If no project can be undertaken unless the 
Board of Army Engineers approves it, then the Senator 
would intimate that the Board of Army Engineers would 
become a party to the “pork barrel” legislation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Board of Army 
Engineers is at the mercy of the situation they confront 
when once there is established a new policy which accepts 
for the Federal Government the responsibility for flood con- 
ditions upon all these rivers. I am asserting that the Engi- 
neers can find flood situations which need to be met, yet 
which are essentially local in their complete jurisdiction, 
which, so far as the Engineers are concerned, they are per- 
fectly powerless to exclude if we have accepted this Nation- 
wide responsibility. 

It is not the Board of Engineers upon whom we can rely 
to foreshorten this responsibility. The only reliance I know 
of is that same automatic rule which has worked heretofore 
in respect to flood control, which is working in respect to 
river and harbor development—the rule of local contribu- 
tion, the rule which still asserts that there is a home respon- 
sibility under this Government, and that the Federal Treas- 
ury is not the ultimate catch-all for all the aspirations and 
all the appetites of all the people of the land. 

I submit that as an elementary protection of the public 
credit, at a time when the public credit magically needs pro- 
tection, under this new declaration of policy we had better 
not open completely, without restraint, the flood-control 
prospectus accepted by the Federal Government to the whole 
$15,000,000,000 of projects which will come tumbling in upon 
us if we do not provide self-restraint of the character re- 
ported and recommended by the committee. The pending 
amendment should be defeated as a matter of elementary 
fiscal prudence in this hour of terrific fiscal hazard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Brzz0] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BILBO. I should like to have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], who is necessarily absent. I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] and 
vote “nay.” I am advised that if present the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] would vote “yea”, and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wacner] would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. TOWNSEND] has a general pair with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEtxLar], and that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] has a general pair with 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rapcuirre]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I announce that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BanxHeapD], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Costican], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
are detained from the Senate on account of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Reynoups] is 
detained on account of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Coo.ipce], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Prrrman], the Senator from Virginia {[Mr. Guass], 
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the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are detained in important 
committee meetings. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lew1s], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKeE tiar], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Moore], 
the Senators from Maryland [Mr. Typincs and Mr. Rap- 
CLIFFE], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WacGNner] are unavoidably 
detained. 

Mr. BILBO. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Dickinson]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] and vote yea. I am not advised 
how the Senator from Iowa or the Senator from Utah would 
vote if present. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—15 
Bachman Caraway Guffey McGill 
Barkley Clark Holt Neely 
Bilbo Davis Logan Truman 
Black Frazier McAdoo 
NAYS—55 

Adams Carey Hatch Pope 
Ashurst Chavez Hayden Robinson 
Austin Connally Johnson Russell 
Bailey Copeland Keyes Schwellenbach 
Barbour Couzens King Sheppard 
Benson Dieterich La Follette Shipstead 
Borah Donahey Lonergan Smith 
Brown Duffy Long Steiwer 
Bulkley Fletcher McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Bulow George Maloney Vandenberg 
Burke Gerry Metcalf Van Nuys 
Byrd Gibson Minton Walsh 
Byrnes Hale O’Mahoney White 
Capper Hastings Overton 

NOT VOTING—25 
Bankhead Harrison Norbeck Townsend 
Bone Lewis Norris Tydings 
Coolidge McCarran Nye Wagner 
Costigan McKellar Pittman Wheeler 
Dickinson Moore Radcliffe 
Glass Murphy Reynolds 
Gore Murray Thomas, Utah 


So Mr. Brtgo’s amendment to the amendment of the 

committee was rejected. 
WILLIAM W. DANENHOWER 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pope in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 925) to carry into effect the findings 
of the Court of Claims in the case of William W. Danen- 
hower, which were, on page 1, line 4, after the word “to”, 
to insert “Sallie M. Danenhower, executrix of the estate of”; 
on the same page, line 6, after the figures “$34,260”, to 
insert “in full settlement of all claims against the United 
States”: and on the same page, line 7, to strike out “his” and 
insert “said William W. Danenhower’s.” 

Mr. CAPPER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TERESA DE PREVOST 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1360) for the relief of Teresa de Prevost, which were, on 
page 1, line 5, after the word “to”, to insert “the estate of”; 
and to amend the title so as to read: “An act for the relief 
of the estate of Teresa de Prevost.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

NATIONAL FLOOD CONTROL 

The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 8455) 
authorizing the construction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to the survey section, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. In the committee amendment, on page 
112, after line 7, it is proposed to insert “Fond du Lac River 
and tributaries, Wisconsin.” 
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Mr. DUFFY. In that connection, and as a part of my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD at this point a paragraph from the Oshkosh North- 
western, issue of May 16, 1936, showing the amount of loss 
due to floods which have been caused in the river. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern of May 16, 1936] 

That a flood-control plan is needed at the lower end of the lake 
as well as in the Wolf River Valley is clearly shown by figures on 
damages done at Fond du Lac by floods in only 4 years, it was 
said. Figures given stated that in 1905 floods did $200,000 worth 
of damage in Fond du Lac; in 1912 the amount was $100,000; in 
1915 it was $150,000; and in 1924 it was $250,000 a total of 
$700,000 in 4 years. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we have no objection to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am chairman of the 
committee in charge of the bill, and I also desire to con- 
tinue as a Senator from my State; so I send to the desk an 
amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. In the committee amendment on page 
108, after line 25, it is proposed to insert: 

Black and Moose Rivers, N. Y. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we have no objection to 
that amendment. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The CurieFr CLERK. In the committee amendment on page 
59, line 16, after the word “session” and before the semicolon, 
it is proposed to insert “as the same may be revised upon 
further investigation of the 1936 flood.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from New York was good 
enough to submit the proposed amendment to the Army 
Engineers, and there is no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Vermont to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp at this point an extract from 
the testimony of Walter S. Fenton, representing the State 
of Vermont, before the House Judiciary Committee, appear- 
ing on page 6724 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The studies that have been made so far on this subject, as I 
view it, are wholly inadequate upon which to base any efficient, 
effective plan of flood control. I have heard it stated this morn- 
ing by some distinguished Members of Congress that we should at 
once build these 10 storage reservoirs that have been recommended 
in the Army report so that we can prevent a repetition of the 
same flood condition next year. While I do not know just how 
much investigation the gentlemen have made into the construc- 
tion work of the magnitude, I would hardly expect, even if the 
lands were to be controlled and owned in such a way that con- 
struction work could begin tomorrow, that they could be in a con- 
dition to retain any flood waters by next spring floods. 

The difficulty with that proposition, as I understand it, is that 
the program which proposes the construction of the 10 reservoirs 
in question is based primarily upon studies of the 1927 flood to 
which I referred. The flood of 1936 which caused this great dam- 
age in Massachusetts and Connecticut was a flood of an entirely 
different character. To illustrate what I mean by that, this 
program for the construction of these reservoirs contemplates the 
construction of three reservoirs on the White River in Vermont. 
The flow of water in the White River in 1936 was only approxi- 
mately one-third of the flow of water in 1927. The result was 
that the stream flow in the Connecticut River at White River 
Junction, below the discharge of the White River, was 11 second- 
feet per square mile less, and the drainage area above that point 
is approximately 4,000 square miles, which makes a stream of 
44,000 second-feet lower in the Connecticut River below White 
River Junction in 1936 than it was in 1927. 
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What that means ts that the water which caused the damage 
in the States lower down the river did not come in such substan- 
tial quantities from Vermont. On the other hand, the discharge 
in the New Hampshire rivers, below the so-called Ammonoosuc 
River was very much greater than it was in 1927. I have just 
been interested in looking at a graph which presents by means 
of engineering methods the density of the rainfall. I think they 
term it an isohyetal diagram, which shows that the entire rain- 
fall in Vermont for the month of March was approximately equal 
to that of 1 day at Pinghams Notch in the White Mountains over 
in New Hampshire, where they had something like 23 inches of 
rainfall in the month of March, and something over 10 inches of 
rainfall in 2 days. 

As I say, there was a greater discharge into the Connecticut 
River, and particularly into the Merrimack, from that source. 

Why? Because that is where they have the greatest rainfall, 
which, coupled with the melting snow, produced this extraordi- 
nary volume of water. Having in mind the stream fiow in the 
Connecticut River at White River Junction was 44,000 second-feet 
less in March of this year, at the time of the peak of the flood 
at Vernon Dam, which is a little north of the Massachusetts- 
Vermont State line, the crest of the flood was 5 feet higher than 
it was in 1927. 

Above Vernon Dam comes in the West River, coming in from 
Vermont, which is quite a substantial stream. Yet the stream 
fiow in that river was 28 second-feet per square mile less in 1936 
than it was in 1927. 

Above that we have the Saxtons River just below Bellows 
Falls, which is not a very large stream. I cannot give you the 
figures on it, nor on the Williams River just above it. 

Above that we have the Black River. The point I want to make 
with you is this: That you cannot plan upon a program resulting 
from a study of the Engineers of the 1927 flood to take care of the 
type of flood that we had in 1936. And it is a matter of a good 
deal of doubt in my mind from various information that has been 
given to me whether the construction of these reservoirs would 
have had any material effect upon the disastrous results down in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. I think the sponsor of this bill 
made substantially the same statement this morning. In that 
I agree with him fully. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I also ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp at this point the telegram which I 
send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NEw York, N. Y., May 21, 1936. 
Hon. WARREN AUSTIN, 
United States Senate: 

All members of Governors’ flood-control committee strongly in 
favor of amendment to bill to permit reexamination of Connecticut 
River project in the light of this year’s flood. All but one oppose 
bill if amendment is not included. Hope you will make every 
effort to amend. 

R. E. FLANDERS. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. In the committee amendment on page 
55, line 10, after the word “project”, it is proposed to insert: 

Exclusive of construction costs of railroad and highway reloca- 
tions, and. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would the Senator be willing to have 
his amendment read “exclusive of construction costs of rail- 
roads and relocations of improved highways?” 

Mr. GUFFEY. I will accept the modification of the 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have an ex- 
planation of the amendment. If I understand the amend- 
ment, it imposes upon the Federal Government the obliga- 
tion to take care of the railroads and highways in the event 
of floods or damages to them, and the States and the rail- 
roads are exempt from making any contribution. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I am asking only what has been the cus- 
tom and the practice heretofore. In the Overton bill which 
was enacted last week such a provision was included. The 
Senator was present, and voted for that bill; did he not? 

Mr. KING. I was here, and I voted against it. 

Mr. GUFFEY. The bill was passed. 

Mr. KING. Yes; the bill was passed. 

Mr. GUFFEY. The Overton bill contained an item cover- 
ing $31,500,000 for building new railroads wherever necessary. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, as I understand the 
amendment, it does not propose to pay damages for in- 
juries to property in case of flood. 

Mr. GUFFEY. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is proposed is that if it shall be- 
come necessary, in constructing works under this bill, to 
relocate improved highways or relocate railroads, the ex- 
pense of the relocation incident to the construction of the 
flood-control work shall be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment rather than by the localities. 

Mr. GUFFEY. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask that the clerk read 
the amendment as modified. 

The Curer CLerkK. As modified, the amendment to the 
committee amendment reads as follows: 

Exclusive of construction costs of railroads and relocations of 
improved highways. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish to make it clear 
that the provision merely relieves the local community of the 
obligation of contributing to the relocating of highways or 
railroads, but does not relieve either railroads or the com- 
munities from any obligations imposed upon them under the 
bill as a whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, who proposed the amendment, if the word “highways” 
might be considered to include bridges. 

Mr. GUFFEY. That is a matter for interpretation by the 
Army Engineers. So far as I am concerned, I should include 
bridges. I have no objection to including bridges. 

Mr. McNARY. I think the language should not be uncer- 
tain. If a railway is to be relocated at Federal expense, why 
should not the same treatment be afforded to a bridge 
which spans a river? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I agree with the Senator from Oregon 
that it should. 

Mr. McNARY. A highway bridge is a link in the high- 
way; but, to make sure, I suggest that the Senator include 
in his amendment, after the word “highways”, the words 
“and bridges.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania desire to modify his amendment? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I agreed to the modification of the amend- 
ment as proposed by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment would not be construed 
to include a privately owned toll bridge operated by a pri- 
vate concern, would it? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we have no advice as to 
how far the amendment would go and what it would mean 
if we were to include “and bridges.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
at that point? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Congress is providing the legisla- 
tion. We should not be obliged to ask anyone else what it 
means. Congress is doing this. What Congress is doing 
ought to be made so clear that the Engineers may know 
what we are talking about. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish to say a word, if I may. Has the 
Senator from Oregon finished? 

Mr. McNARY. I shall be very glad to yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire the Senate to be advised as to 
the significance of this amendment. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. BrLBo] at great length and eloquently and ably 
argued in opposition to the provision requiring costs to be 
assessed against localities. The whole amount involved as to 
localities is a little over $100,000,000. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi was trying to relieve localities of $100,000,000. I do 
not wish to have the Senate misled as to the significance of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. I 
cannot say that at the moment I am in violent opposition 
to it, but the Senate must be advised what it means. The 
provision will occasion a cost of $50,000,000. The relocation 
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of the railroads and the highways will place an additional 
burden upon the Federal Government of the entire amount 
that we are appropriating this year—$50,000,000. It will be 
$14,000,000 for highway relocation and $36,000,000 for rail- 
road relocation. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, does the Senator mean 
that the Government of the United States is going to spend 
$36,000,000 for the purpose of relocating some railroads? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator speak 
louder? 

Mr. WHEELER. I was asking the Senator if the amount 
which we are going to spend, $36,000,000 of the Government’s 
money, is for the purpose of relocating some railroads. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let me suggest, if we are going to pay 
Government money for relocating railroads, why not pay 
the Government money to relocate all the homes that may 
be washed away, injured, or damaged, and the like? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, we should; and there is much 
more reason why we should pay Government money to re- 
locate some poor devil who has a little home washed away 
than to relocate a railroad. To me it is inconceivable that 
the Government of the United States should pay out money 
for the purpose of relocating a railroad to save it from 
flood or any other purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is why I asked the question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, permit me to explain the 
purpose of the amendment. 

When a basin or structure is built to prevent floods, and 
that work involves relocating a railroad which runs through 
the basin, the Government should pay for relocating the 
railroad. A basin through which a railroad runs cannot be 
constructed without paying damages. The railroad is not 
being relocated for the pleasure of moving it somewhere 
else. When the Government takes my home for any pur- 
pose, such as to build a basin for flood control or a reser- 
voir, the Government must pay for that. 

I am sure neither the Senator from California nor the 
Senator from Montana had in mind that under such cir- 
cumstances the cost of relocating the railroad should not 
be borne by the Government. The Government must pay 
for relocating a railroad when it is necessary to do so in 
order to construct a reservoir. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And in order to save the railroad. 

Mr. COPELAND. I cssume that the railroad, if it had 
just cause to complain, would have recourse to the courts. 
The Senator from Massachusetts is an able lawyer and 
knows more about that subject than I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I know that we cannot take a railroad or a 
man’s home or any other property and confiscate it without 
paying damages. Instead of paying damages, it is proposed 
to relocate the road outside of the reservoir area. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, there is a little clause in 
the Constitution about taking private property for public use 
without compensation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Nobody has contended for that. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not understand the purpose of this 
amendment, and I should like to ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania if its purpose is to provide that payment shall be 
made for the relocation of a highway when the highway is in 
the way of the basin of a fiood-control project, and to provide 
that payment shall be made for the relocation of a railroad 
when the railroad is in the way of the construction of a 
flood-control project. 

Mr. GUFFEY. That is a correct interpretation. Of the 
two railroads involved in Pennsylvania, one was built in 1855 
and the other was built in 1874. Those railroads, having 
maintained their rights-of-way during all that time in their 
present location, if the Government builds a dam which will 
necessitate a change in the location of the railroad, I can see 
no reason why the Federal Government, and not the com- 
munity, should not bear the cost. 

Mr. WALSH. Under the amendment, the Government 
would have to pay for destroying the railroad or for any 
property taken. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the amendment does not 
involve the question of paying for property. It simply re- 
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lieves the local community of the provision of the bill which 
makes it necessary for the local community to bear the 
expense of the removal or relocation of highways or rail- 
roads. It does not, in any way, invalidate the provisions of 
the Constitution or any law making it obligatory to pay for 
property taken. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that to be the position, but 
objection has been made that neither the Federal Govern- 
ment nor any other government should pay such costs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This amendment as between the Federal 
Government and the local government would make it neces- 
sary for the Federal Government instead of the local gov- 
ernment to do it. 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, unless this amendment shall 
be adopted it might be necessary for the local governments 
to pay. Somebody has got to pay. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. And the Senator from Pennsylvania is seek- 
ing to have the Federal Government pay the costs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the floor. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania if the two railroads in his State to which he 
just made reference are located in the recent flood area? 

Mr. GUFFEY. They are. 

Mr. MALONEY. Then I assume that they paid for the 
flood damage, which involved a replacement of their roadbeds 
and tracks. 

Mr. GUFFEY. One road was not damaged at all, and the 
other road was damaged very slightly. 

Mr. MALONEY. But the railroad itself paid the cost? 

Mr. GUFFEY. Yes; for what little damage there was; but 
the damage was very slight. 

Mr. MALONEY. I cannot see why the Government should 
be any more responsible for replacements or relovations in 
connection with projects under the pending bill than in the 
case of damages to the railroads caused by the recent floods. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield the floor for the moment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let me call attention to 
the language of the bill, and that will probably straighten 
the matter out. Section 3, on page 55, reads, in part, as 
follows: 


Sec. 3. That hereafter no money appropriated under authority 
of this act shall be expended on the construction of any project 
until States, political subdivisions thereof, or other responsible 
local agencies have given assurances satisfactory to the Secretary 
of War that they will (a) provide without cost to the United 
States all lands, easements, and rights-of-way necessary for the 
construction of the project. 


And then this amendment is proposed to be inserted: 

Exclusive of construction costs of railroads and relocations of 
improved highways. 

Why should we make exception in the case of the rail- 
roads? If we are going to make the local and State govern- 
ments bear the burden of paying for land, easements, and 
rights-of-way, why should we make the Government pay for 
the relocation of the railroads? After all, the railroad itself 
is going to receive a great benefit, in most instances, by 
reason of the fact that the Government is spending this 
money, as its expenditure will protect the roadbed and tracks 
from being flooded. 

In addition to that, by reason of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment is spending this money, the railroads are going to 
get a great benefit because they are going to receive greater 
tonnage, due to the shipment of commodities paid for by the 
Government. If the local governments and State govern- 
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other things, I do not know of any reason why the railroads 
should not contribute their share to the local and State 


governments. 
Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 


Mr. GUFFEY. I should like to state that the Government 
has expended $652,000,000 for building locks and dams and 
the canalization of our rivers; in every instance where a 
railroad was involved the Government paid for moving and 
rebuilding the line, and there has not been $5,000,000 con- 


tributed from any other source than the Government. 


In the pending bill as now drawn $55,000,000 are appro- 
priated ostensibly for the flood areas on the upper Ohio 
For the 9 or 10 dams in western Pennsylvania, of the 
amount under the bill as drawn, the people of the State 
will be compelled to pay $34,000,000. The people of Penn- 
sylvania have no objection to making a fair ae 
amendment is only offered to reduce the contribution as 


River. 


but they do object to paying more than 60 percent. 


provided in the bill. 


The bill implies also that the other States that benefit 
by the dams shall contribute. Eleven States will benefit by 
the construction of these dams. They will lower the water 
at Pittsburgh at flood level 7 feet, at Wheeling, W. Va., 5 
feet, at Cincinnati 4 feet, and so on down the river. Does 
the Senator think that Kentucky or West Virginia or Ohio 


will contribute anything to the local cost in Pennsylvania? 


Unless we can work out a proper and equitable plan not a 
The 


single reservoir or flood-control dam will be built. 
people of Pennsylvania are willing to pay from 25 to 30 per- 


cent, but we think it is unjust to contribute 60 percent. 
There is going to be expended $31,000,000 for building a 


railroad along the floodway down the Mississippi Valley. 


Mr. WHEELER. It seems to me that that does not answer 


the question at all, because, after all, the railroads are going 


to receive the benefit of the money that is to be expended by 
the Government of the United States, which will result in 
If it be true 


safeguarding the property of the railroads. 
that they are going to receive a benefit as the result of the 
building of the dams which will prevent the railroad prop- 
erties from being flooded, why should not the railroads them- 
selves, in conjunction with the local governments, contribute 
to their building? 

Mr. GUFFEY. Take the dam to be constructed on the 
Conemaugh River, for which $9,000,000 is to be expended, 
five and a half million dollars of which will be necessary to 
change the grade and to relocate the railroad. The change 
will give the Pennsylvania Railroad a much worse grade and 
a stiffer grade than it now has and will increase the cost 
of the road. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the proposal does not in- 
volve merely relocating a railroad for the protection of the 
railroad; it involves the possibility of having to relocate rail- 
roads for the protection of the community. 

Mr. GUFFEY. That is correct. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that it not only involves 
the local community, but it involves the railroads. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It might, incidentally; but the main 
thing is to protect the community. 

Mr. WHEELER. It not only protects the community, but 
anyone who has gone through the flood areas knows likewise 
that the building of dams is going to protect the railroads to 
a great extent, because the railroads suffer from the floods; 
they have to rebuild their roadbeds, and so forth, all along 
the line. That is true of the B. & O. and the Pennsylvania. 
If we are going to build dams for the purpose of protecting 
the railroads from being flooded, then the railroads ought to 


be willing to contribute for the relocation of their rights-of-— 


way to that extent, it seems to me. 

Now, it is proposed to make an exception in the case of 
the railroads; if the Government is going to pay all costs, 
let the Government do it; but if not, do not let the railroads 
be exempted. 

Mr. GUFFEY. What advantage will it be to a railroad 
whose tracks extend the full length of the reservoir back of 
the dam which is proposed in northern Pennsylvania and 
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which will cross into the State of New York, spreading over 
a distance of 50 miles, when the entire railroad will be 
covered with water to a depth of 200 feet? In what way is 
it to their advantage to have their present location covered 
by 200 feet of water for a distance of 50 miles? Where do 
they get any benefit? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know about that particular in- 
stance, but I do know that there are many instances where 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is going to be benefited if the 
Government builds dams which will keep their roadbed 
from being flooded and washed away. Is there any question 
about that at all? The Pennsylvania Railroad suffered 
during the last flood tremendously, and so did the B. & O. 
all through Pennsylvania and Maryland and other States. 
If it should be necessary for the purposes contemplated to 
relocate their tracks, they ought to contribute to the cost 
and not let the Government of the United States do it all. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, if the bill shall remain as it 
is or is amended as proposed, and the railroads are going 
to be paid if their property shall be taken, it seems to me 
the effect of this amendment would be simply to shift the 
cost to the Federal Government from the State govern- 
ments. I think that would be the only effect of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; that is not entirely correct. This 
is not simply shifting the payment from the local govern- 
ment to the Federal Government. The provision of the 
bill is: 

That hereafter no money appropriated under authority of this 
act shall be expended on the construction of any project until 
States, political subdivisions thereof, or other responsible local 
agencies have given assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of 
War that they will (a) provide without cost to the United States 
all lands, easements, and rights-of-way necessary for the con- 
struction of the project. 

If the local government or the State government is in 
favor of building a particular project, and the railroads are 
sufficiently interested in building up the community to save 
it from flood, they are going to contribute their portion to 
the local government or to the State government. If we 
incorporate any provision to the effect that the United 
States Government will pay for it, we know from experience 
that in every instance where a dam is built the railroads 
are going to insist that the Government pay for the reloca- 
tion of their tracks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know, of course, what the situ- 
ation is with respect to the Pennsylvania Railroad or any 
other railroad in any particular community, but, under the 
language as written in the bill originally, if any cost is 
involved in obtaining the right-of-way, although it be the 
right-of-way of a railroad or property owned by a railroad, 
at each point where the Government might desire to erect a 
flood-control project the local community would have to 
bear the entire cost of obtaining the land or the right-of-way 
if it happened to be land upon which there was a railroad 
track. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia does not change the situation with respect to compensat- 
ing the railroad for any benefit it may receive, but simply 
provides that in a case of that sort, where it is necessary 
to buy a railroad track in order to build a project to control 
floods, the Federal Government rather than the local com- 
munity shall bear the cost. It simply shifts the burden 
from the town or locality to the Federal Government. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. Is it not obvious to all of us that if, in the 
construction of a flood-control project, it should become 
necessary to acquire a railroad right-of-way occupied by 
railroad tracks or other railroad properties, even the local 
government would have to pay for the land? 
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Mr. WHEELER. They would either have to pay for it or 
come to an agreement with the railroad. They would have 
to get it by condemnation proceedings or otherwise. 

Mr. BONE. It is true that under every State constitu- 
tion private property cannot be acquired without just com- 
pensation. The State would have to pay for it. The effect 
of the amendment is to shift the cost from the local gov- 
ernment to the Federal Government in cases where it re- 
quires railroad property or takes over an improved highway. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think it would be help- 
ful at this point to have the clerk read a letter from the War 
Department relating to this particular amendment. I send 
the letter to the desk and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, May 18, 1936. 
Hon. Roya S. Cope.ann, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR COPELAND: I am in receipt of your request for in- 
formation with respect to the effect of the amendment to the 
flood-control bill, H. R. 8455, proposed by Senator Gurrrey, which 
would insert on page 55, in line 10, following the word “project”, 
the following: 

“Exclusive of construction costs of railroad and highway reloca- 
tions, and.” 

The authorization of $310,000,000 as contained in the general 
flood-control legislation reported to the United States Senate by 
the Committee on Commerce, would require an estimated expendi- 
ture of 880,000,000 by local interests for furnishing the necessary 
lands, rights-of-way, and easements to include railroad and high- 
way relocations. Approximately $36,000,000 of this amount would 
be required for railway relocations and $14,000,000 for highway 
relocations. The information immediately available does not 
permit a separation between construction costs and new right-of- 
way for the relocations involved. However, of the total $50,000,000 
required for railway and highway relocations, approximately 
$40,000,000 would be for construction costs. 

In general, in the flood-control projects that have been under- 
taken by the Federal Government on a cooperative basis, all costs 
in connection with highway relocations have been borne by the 
benefited interests. In railway relocations construction costs have 
been borne by the Federal Government in the case of the Mus- 
kingum project, and are to be borne by the Government in the 
proposed floodways under the Mississippi River legislation. How- 
ever, in the latter case while easements in the floodway will be 
acquired by the Federal Government, only one common structure 
will be provided to carry the railroads in the areas concerned 
during periods when the floodway is flooded. 

The adoption of the amendment would, of course, still preserve 
the principle of local contribution, although it would result in a 
substantial reduction in the amount of such contribution. I do 
not think it appropriate for me to comment on the advisability of 
adopting the amendment, other than to point out its effect on 
increasing the Federal cost involved in the authorization, since 


the provisions with respect to local cooperation would appear to be 


a matter of policy outside of the jurisdiction of this office. 


Sincerely yours, 
G. B. PILusBury, 


Brigadier General, Acting Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. COPELAND. With the addition of the St. Francis 
and the Yazoo projects, the amount involved would be $100,- 
000,000 instead of the $80,000,000 stated in the letter. 

The letter mentions two projects in connection with which 
the Federal Government bore the cost of railroad relocation. 
The first one was the Muskingum, in Ohio; but that was a 
P. W. A. project. All of the money was paid out of the 
P. W. A. fund. The second project mentioned is in the 
Overton bill, and provides for one structure, as the letter 
states, over a 10-mile-wide floodway. With those two ex- 
ceptions, the Federal Government has never taken such 
action. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let me again call atten- 
tion to the fact that, while in a sense it is only shifting the 
burden from the local government to the Federal Govern- 
ment, yet, as a practical matter, we all know it means quite 
a different proposition. We all know that if a State or mu- 
nicipal government is interested in building a project for 
flood control, they can go to the railroads and make a deal 
with the railroads for doing the work at a great saving to 
the people of the local community. But if we leave it open, 
the railroads are going to see that the local government is 
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only going to contribute the easements and the Federal 
Government is going to pay for the relocation of the rail- 
roads, and all who have any practical knowledge of the 
situation know that the Federal Government is going to have 
to pay through the nose in order to get those easements, be- 
cause they will not have any other way out. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Montana yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dourry in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What the Senator is now saying is 
literally justified by a letter from the War Department with 
respect to the Overton bill. At the time we were considering 
that in the Commerce Committee this precise relative ques- 
tion arose. It resulted in a letter from the Secretary of War 
who said that if the Federal Government was thrown into 
a complete general responsibility of the nature the Senator 
now describes, it would represent, and I quote his language 
“an immeasurable responsibility.” The War Department fur- 
nished us with exhibit after exhibit to show what happens 
to the Federal Government when it falls into the auspices 
the Senator is now describing. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, when the Government 
has undertaken the building of projects in my home State, 
which we will take for illustration, the local government 
could have bought certain lands for a very low price; but 
the minute the Federal Government stepped in and was 
authorized to buy those lands, everybody in the community 
started to hold up the Federal Government. The owners 
raised three or four times the price they had formerly asked 
for their lands. The cases were taken into court, and of 
course the juries just “soaked” the Federal Government, be- 
cause Uncle Sam was paying the bill. Now we are leaving 
the way open for the railroads and the State governments 
to give Uncle Sam a good trimming on every single project 
where it is necessary to touch the railroads in order to move 
their tracks; and it should not be done. 

I have not any interest in the subject except to try to save 
the Federal Government a few dollars in a matter of this 
kind, where we are contributing to the welfare of the local 
people of the community. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] a question. In the case of the 
Muskingum River, where the Federal Government paid for 
the relocation of railroads, were any of the roadbeds located 
in the stream below high-water mark? 

Mr. GUFFEY. The Senator will have to ask somebody 
from Ohio. They must have been below low-water mark 
in order to be moved. I am not familiar with conditions 
there. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. They must have been below high-water 
mark? That raises a very interesting question, because I 
should like to ask the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
or some other constitutional lawyer whether or not the power 
which the Federal Government enjoys over navigable waters 
for the purpose of controlling navigation extends to the 
problem of flood control. I believe it does. 

We have had some very interesting information here. 
The Federal Government can pay for property taken for 
public use for navigation only where a railroad or any other 
user has a clear title to the property taken. I see by the 
letter of the War Department, and I hear that there are 
easements here, there are railroads to be moved, and we are 
told that some of the railroads which are to be moved and 
paid for by the Federal Government are occupying the river 
bed below high-water mark. I never could understand 
where the Federal Government gets authority to pay for the 
removal of a railroad occupying a river bed below high-water 


mark. 
The custody and control of the navigable waters was do- 


nated to the Federal Government at the time of the forma- 
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tion of the Federal Union, to be held in trust for the pur- 
poses of navigation. It is true that in every part of the 
country wherever it has been found convenient, railroads 
have been built in the river beds, and their structures are 
in the river beds; but that could be done only under permits 
that are revocable, and the courts have held that wherever 
a waterway is needed for the purpose of navigation or for 
the development of navigation, these structures must be 
removed at the expense of the railroads which built them. 

The Federal Government itself, the Congress itself, can- 
not alienate the river beds that are owned by the several 
States, but are under the custody and control of the Fed- 
eral Government. A permit to a railroad company to build 
its track in a river bed, and to use the bed of the river and 
the sand of the river to make its grade cannot endow the 
railroad company with a vested right. It is there under 
a license, under sufferance, and it must move whenever the 
Federai Government finds it necessary to use the river bed 
for purposes of navigation. 

I am aware that the War Department has not taken that 
point of view. We are now condemning, on the Mississippi 
River, railroad tracks in the bed of the Mississippi, the re- 
moval of which is made necessary for the purpose of build- 
ing dams to further navigation. Instead of revoking the 
permits, the War Department put these structures into the 
petition for condemnation, admitting liability, asking the 
Federal Government to condemn these structures and pay 
the damages necessary to get back the right to use property 
that the Federal Government itself could not alienate. 

If this amendment is adopted as it is now worded, we are 
going to pay for the removal of railroad tracks from river 
beds where the railroads have no vested rights. For in- 
stance, in the Federal court, when the question of the right 
to grant these permits was raised and protested as a matter 
of law, the Federal judge held to the effect that he did not 
care what the law was; he was guided solely by the request 
of the Secretary of War to condemn. The War Department 
took the point of view that the Federal Government must 
pay for the removal of a structure which the War Depart- 
ment itself gave a permit to install, though the permit on 
its face states that whenever it is found necessary to move 
the structure because of the necessity to develop navigation, 
it must be done at the expense of the railroad. 

In the first place, the railroad never paid anything for the 
permit. The permit enabling the railroad to build this 
structure on its face contained notice that the railroad ac- 
quired no vested right, and was there at the sufferance of the 
Government. 

If a railroad is to be moved from a location where it has 
clear title to the property, and damage is suffered, of course 
it ought to be paid, and personally I do not care from 
what source it is paid; but this amendment proposes to pay 
for property which has been occupied by private corpora- 
tions and private individuals, property which the Congress 
itself cannot deed to any corporation or individual. I think 
the possibilities of the amendment are so overwhelming that 
we may not be able, for years to come, to figure out the pos- 
sibilities of expense which are involved. 

Unless it is made clear that the Federal Government shall 
pay only to obtain private property, and not property the 
Government already owns, the amendment ought to be de- 
feated. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] evidently is not entirely 
familiar with the intent and purpose of the amendment as 
drafted. Under this bill, the local governments must pur- 
chase and furnish all the easements and rights-of-way. All 
I am trying to do by this amendment is to relieve the local 
governments of the necessity of removing the railroads and 
the modern highways which have been there for many years. 
With us in western Pennsylvania that involves the sum of 
$55,000,000, of which $34,000,000 is to be borne by the local 
communities; $14,000,000 of it will be required to remove 
and replace the railroads and the highways, and the other 
$7,000,000 will have to be contributed to buy the easements 
and rights-of-way. 
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In the disbursement of the $652,000,000 which has been 
expended on rivers and harbors, every foot of railroad that 
it has been necessary to remove has been paid for by the 
Federal Government; every highway necessary to be re- 
moved was paid for by the Federal Government; and in the 
Mississippi Valley bill recently passed here, known as the 
Overton bill, $31,000,000 was provided to build a new railroad. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. How much additional cost would the Sena- 
tor’s amendment impose on the Federal Government? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I think about thirty or thirty-five million 
dollars, as nearly as I can figure it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, as modified, of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to say just a 
word in connection with the amendment. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania says that I am not famil- 
iar with the bill. I do not think one needs to be familiar 
with the other provisions of the bill; all one has to do is to 
read section 3, and he will have the intent of the bill. 

As a practical proposition, as I pointed out, if the Senate 
desires to say to the railroads, in any case where we move 
a railroad, “You can come in, and the Government is going 
to pay you”. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Government, or the taxpayers in the 
community where the railroad is located. 

Mr. WHEELER. Wait until I finish the sentence. As the 
bill is drawn at the present time, it provides that the local 
communities or the State governments shall pay or arrange 
for the rebuilding or the replacing of the railroads. As I 
said a moment ago, anyone who has had any practical expe- 
rience knows that when it is necessary to arrange some 
matter with a railroad, the States or local communities can 
make a much better arrangement with the railroad and get 
much better cooperation from it than can the Federal Gov- 
ernment, because the railroads are dependent upon the local 
communities for their business, their traffic, and their good 
will. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator stated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay. Does the Senator state that the Fed- 
eral Government will pay, under this amendment, notwith- 
standing the fact that the railroads may have rights-of-way 
located below the high-water line in river beds where they 
have no vested rights? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, they would have to under this 
amendment, because, as the Senator from Minnesota pointed 
out, that is exactly what was done alcng the Mississippi, 
where they had no vested rights; yet the War Department 
paid. All they had to do was to revoke their permits, ac- 
cording to the Senator from Minnesota. I am not familiar 
with that situation. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator from Minnesota stated facts 
within my knowledge. I know that he stated the facts cor- 
rectly, but I was wondering whether the language of the 
amendment as drawn would nullify the practice now being 
followed in the Mississippi Valley of making demand upon 
the War Department for revocation of the permits for rights- 
of-way occupied by the railroads, where those rights-of-way 
are below the high-water mark. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think there is anything in the 
amendment which would change that one way or the other. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, under the amendment 
there will be done what the War Department started to do 
before the Department of Justice interfered. The amend- 
ment would make it impossible for the Department of Justice 
to interfere, because it would by law compel the Government 
to do what the War Department did without warrant of law, 
and to which the Department of Justice has very strenuously 
objected. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I would not wish to pass 
judgment on that matter without giving it further con- 
sideration, 
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As I was saying before, for every foot of land taken as a 
result of this measure, the Government would have to pay 
through the nose, because there would be condemnation 
proceedings. If the War Department did not agree on the 
price asked, they would have to resort to condemnation pro- 
ceedings, and anyone who knows anything about the trial 
of condemnation cases knows that when the Government 
is involved in a condemnation proceeding, the local com- 
munities and the people upon the local juries all over the 
country soak the Government of the United States, and 
that is what it would mean in this instance. These are 
just the plain, unadulterated facts with reference to the 
situation, and I have stated what would happen if this 
amendment were agreed to. If the Congress wants to do it, 


it is all right with me. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if I understand the position 
of the Senator, he says that because railroads have land 


along the courses of rivers, and are in flood areas themselves, 
removing them from those areas through the building of 
reservoirs would be of benefit to them, and they themselves 
ought to pay. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH. He is not asking that the local communities 
as is now contemplated by the bill, or the Federal Govern- 


ment, shall pay, but he thinks the railroads themselves ought 


to pay. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly; I think they ought to contribute 
to the extent of their benefit. 

Mr. WALSH. On the theory that they are benefited by 
having their property safeguarded from floods. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, there is no such proposition to 
be voted on. The proposition before us is whether the 
Federal Government or the local government will pay; but 
the Senator might well offer an amendment along the line 
he has suggested. 

Mr. WHEELER. As the bill is drafted, there is a pro- 
vision that the States or political subdivisions shall “provide 
without cost to the United States all lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way necessary for the construction of the project.” 
The local government will have to do it, but I say that the 
local government will go to the railroad and say, “We want 
this project completed, we cannot afford to buy your rail- 
road, and we want you to contribute to it”; and they will 
contribute to it. They will not dare do anything else, 
because they will not dare hold up the project. But if this 
exception is inserted, then the local government will say, 
“We are not going to furnish you with the easements re- 
quired under the law.” Under those circumstances the 
Government of the United States will be forced to condemn 
or to buy the railroad property, and the railroad is not 
going to contribute when it knows that the Government of 
the United States is to pay for it. 

Mr. WALSH. The fact the Senator is now stressing, which 
I confess I did not grasp earlier, is that flood-control proj- 
ects are for the benefit of the railroads. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. That they will prevent them suffering dam- 
ages because of floods, and that therefore the railroads 
themselves ought to bear the expense, rather than the local 
communities or the Federal Government. 

Mr. WHEELER. We get a pretty good idea of the situ- 
ation if we consider the railroads between here and Pitts- 
burgh, and we will see where they are working and building 
up their roadbeds which suffered as a result of the floods 
on the nearby rivers. The railroads are going to be bene- 
fited by this flood-control legislation as much as practically 
anybody else in the country will be benefited. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator can conceive, as I can, the 
possibility of it being necessary to relocate a railroad, a 
change which would be of benefit to the railroad. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is true, and in such case the local 
government could make a better deal with the railroad 
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than could the Federal Government, because the Federal 
Government, regardless of whether the railroad is bene- 
fited or not, is bound to pay for the relocation. 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, the additional value by 
reason of the relocation of the railroad is an offset against 
the damages? 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. Assuming, for the sake of the 
argument, a railroad that is to be greatly benefited by 
reason of a flood-control dam, they may have to relocate 
the railroad anyway, but the Government comes along and 
builds a dam, and then they say to the Government of the 
United States, “You have to pay us for relocating our rail- 
road which is being washed out by floods.” 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. It would not be possible to set off in a 
condemnation suit any betterment or advantage which a 
railroad might receive? 

Mr. WHEELER. No. 

Mr. MINTON. They are entitled to market value, or re- 
production cost? 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr. MINTON. The betterment, if any, could not be set 
off? 

Mr. WHEELER. It could not be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Penn- 
syivania [Mr. Gurrey], as modified, to the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, how was the amend- 
ment modified? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the 
amendment to the amendment as modified. 

The Curer CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
55, line 10, after the word “project”, it is proposed to insert 
“exclusive of construction costs of railroads and relocations 
of improved highways.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the modified amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. On that question I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I announce that the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is necessarily absent from the 
Senate. He has a pair with the senior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison]. If present, the Senator from Ore- 
gon would vote “nay” on this cuestion. 

Mr. BILBO. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Dickinson]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], and will vote. I vote “‘yea.” 

I am not advised how either the Senator from Iowa or the 
Senator from Utah would vote on this question if present. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce the general pairs of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. TowNnsEND] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLaAR], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Nye] with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RADCLIFFE]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I announce that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BanKHEAD], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Cos- 
TIGAN], and the Senator from Nevada (Mr. McCarran] are 
detained from the Senate on account of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYNo.ps] is de- 
tained on account of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Butow], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Burke], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes], the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Coottpce], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DreTericH], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Georce], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator 


from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator from Utah 
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[Mr. Krnc], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewts], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. McApoo], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKeE.xar], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Moore], the Senators from Maryland (Mr. Typines and Mr. 
RapcuirFre], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russe..], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Van Nuys], the Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] are un- 
avoidably detained. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—11 
Bachman Black Davis Neely 
Barkley Bone Guffey Schwellenbach 
Bilbo Chavez Logan 

NAYS—52 
Adams Connally Holt Overton 
Austin Copeland Johnson Pittman 
Bailey Couzens Keyes Pope 
Barbour Donahey La Follette Robinson 
Benson Duffy Lonergan Sheppard 
Borah Fletcher Long Shipstead 
Brown Frazier McGill Smith 
Bulkley Gerry Maloney Steiwer 
Byrd Gibson Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hale Minton Truman 
Caraway Hastings Murphy Vandenberg 
Carey Hatch Murray Wheeler 
Clark Hayden O'Mahoney White 

NOT VOTING—32 

Ashurst Dieterich McCarran Reynolds 
Bankhead George MeKellar Russell 
Bulow Glass McNary Thomas, Utah 
Burke Gore Moore Townsend 
Byrnes Harrison Norbeck Tydings 
Coolidge King Norris Van Nuys 
Costigan Lewis Nye Wagner 
Dickinson McAdoo Radcliffe Walsh 


So Mr. Gurrrey’s modified amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to the survey section, which I ask to have stated. 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
75, after line 21, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Morris County on Grand (Neosho) River in Kansas: Channel 
straightening and dikes from present dike at Council Grove to Lyon 
County line, and permanent repairs to dikes and dredging to pro- 
tect city of Council Grove; surveys to be completed and data in 
Office of the Chief of Engineers; cost, $150,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the committee could not 
agree to that amendment.. I am sorry, but the Army Engi- 
neers have made an adverse report. It is not economically 
justified. I suggest to the Senator that he include the river 
in the survey section so we may have an early report in the 
hope that at the beginning of the next session something 
definite may be done about it. 

Mr. CAPPER. Very well. I withdraw the amendment as 
offered and offer the modified amendment to the survey 
section. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator does not propose to include 
the amount of money as stated in the amendment as originally 
offered, but just to have provision made for survey? 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. In the committee amendment, on page 
111, after line 22, it is proposed to insert: 

Morris County on Grand (Neosho) River in Kansas. 


to the 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER. I offer another amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 


| committee amendment will be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the | ; ; 
| out lines 7 to 11, inclusive, and in lieu thereof to insert: 


amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. In the committee amendment on page 
111, after line 7, it is proposed to insert “Lower Colorado 
River, Tex.” 

Mr. COPELAND. The committee has no objection to that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. In the committee amendment on page 
55, line 24, after the word “war”, it is proposed to insert: 

With the consent of the State wherein the same are located. 


Mr. COPELAND. We have no objection to that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the araendment offered by the Senator from Vermont to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The CureF CLERK. In the committee amendment on page 
114, line 18, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Snake River and tributaries, North Platte River, Big Horn River, 
Green River, Belle Fourche River and tributaries, Powder River and 
tributaries in Wyoming. 

Mr. COPELAND. The committee has no objection to that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 


LXXX——487 


The Curer CLERK. On page 99 it is proposed to strike 


Lawrence, North Lawrence, and immediately contiguous area, 


| on Kansas River, Kans.: Levees and interior drainage to protect 


people, city property, and highly productive rural area; plan of 
Douglas County Kaw Drainage District as recommended by Chief 
of Engineers to Works Progress Administration; cost $334,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sorry, but this item 
has not received a favorable report from the Board of Army 
Engineers. I make the same suggestion, that the river be 
made the subject of a survey and included in the survey 
section. The committee could not accept the amendment 
as offered. 

Mr. CAPPER. Very well; I withdraw the amendment as 
offered, and send a modified amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment as modified 


| will be stated. 





The Cuter CLERK. In the committee amendment on page 
111, after line 22, it is proposed to insert: 

Lawrence, North Lawrence, and immediately contiguous areas, 
on Kansas River, Kans. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send to the desk another 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 99, after line 11, it is proposed 
to insert: 

Manhattan, Kans.: Levees and channel improvement of the 
Kansas River to protect town; House Document No. 195, Seventy- 
third Congress, second session; estimated cost, $155,300. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sorry, but the sit- 
uation is the same as with reference to the other amend- 
ments. The Senator from Kansas offered a number of proj- 
ects which were carefully considered by the committee. 
Among those on which we could not obtain a favorable re- 
port was this particular one. I suggest that the amendment 
be modified and inserted in the survey section. 

Mr. CAPPER. The suggestion is agreeable to me. I offer 
the amendment in modified form. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment as modified 
will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. In the committee amendment, on page 
111, after line 22, it is proposed to insert: 

Manhattan, Kans. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER. I send to the desk another amendment 
which I offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 98, it is proposed to strike 
out lines 13 to 19, inclusive, and-.in lieu thereof insert the 
following: 

Kansas Citys on Missouri and Kansas Rivers in Missouri and 
Kansas: Levees, flood walls, retention dams, reservoirs, and other 
works of every character, at and above the Kansas Citys, to pro- 
tect people and city property; in accordance with plans approved 
by the Chief of Engineers, on recommendation of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and as amended by further sur- 
veys and studies now in progress; estimated construction cost not 
to exceed $10,000,000; estimated cost of lands and damages, 
$8,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the project has been dis- 
approved, and I make the same suggestion as to this item 
that was made with reference to the preceding amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the project has been dis- 
approved, why should it be inserted in the bill at all? 

Mr. COPELAND. The project is rejected; but the request 
of the Senator from Kansas is that the river may at some 
future time be resurveyed. : 

Mr. CAPPER. I adopt the suggestion of the Senator from 
New York and modify the amendment. I send the modified 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment as modi- 
fied will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. In the committee amendment, on page 
111, after line 22, it is proposed to insert the following: 


Kansas Citys, on Missouri and Kansas Rivers, in Missouri and 
Kansas. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER. I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 98, after line 19, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

Fort Scott, on the Marmaton, tributary of the Osage (Marias des 
Cygnes) River, Kans.: Levees and track raising to protect area 
where greatest property value concentrated, along Black Run 
Creek; House Document No. 91, Seventy-third Congress, first ses- 
sion; cost, $149,300, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sorry. I love the 
Senator from Kansas so much that I hate to stand here and 
play the part of “Old Man Gloom”, but this project has been 
disapproved. I suggest that the river be resurveyed. 

Mr. CAPPER. The project has been investigated by the 
office of the Chief of Engineers of the Army and has been 
found to be justified. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Fort Scott on the 
Marmaton project was reported by the Army Engineers to 
lack economic justification. The annual cost is estimated at 
$17,700 as compared with the annual estimated benefit of 
$12,000. It is plainly not justified economically. Therefore, 
the committee reported against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Kansas to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 76, after line 2, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

Lyon and Morris Counties, south of Dunlap, on Grand (Neosho) 
River in Kansas; levees (unit no. 52) to protect 1,350 acres of land; 


report to Congress in course of being published; survey completed 
and data in Office of Chief of Engineers; cost, $56,160. 
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Lyon County, south of Americus, on Grand (Neosho) River in 
Kansas; levees (unit no. 51) to protect 3,060 acres of land; report 
to Congress in course of being published; survey completed and 
data in Office of Chief of Engineers; cost, $132,500. 

Lyon County, southwest of Emporia, on Grand (Neosho) River 
in Kansas; levees (unit no. 42) to protect 2,520 acres of land; re- 
port to Congress in course of being published; survey completed 
and data in Office of Chief of Engineers; cost, $114,000. 

Lyon County, south of Emporia, on Grand (Neosho) River in 
Kansas; levees (unit no. 41) to protect 4,000 acres of land; report 
to Congress in course of being published; survey completed and 
data in Office of Chief of Engineers; cost, $117,100. 

Coffey and Woodson Counties, north of Neosho Falls, on Grand 
(Neosho) River in Kansas; levees (unit no. 29) to protect 5,220 
acres of land; report to Congress in course of being published; 
ry completed and data in Office of Chief of Engineers; cost, 
$227,700. 

Construction of the following flood-control works along the 
Grand (Neosho) River in Neosho County, Kans.; report to Con- 
gress in course of being published; survey completed and data in 
Office of Chief of Engineers: 

Just north of Labette County line on west side of the river (unit 
no. 10); levees to protect 790 acres of land; cost, $150,390. 

Southeast of St. Paul on east side of the river (unit no. 11); 
additional levee raising made necessary by other levees proposed 
in Neosho County if constructed to complete the protection of 
10,450 acres of land; cost, $327,300. 

Around St. Paul on east side of river (unit no. 12); levees to 
protect 2,790 acres of land; cost, $346,010. 

West of St. Paul on west side of river (unit no. 13); levees to 
protect 2,450 acres of land; cost, $247,580. 

West and south of Erie on east side of river (unit no. 14); levees 
to protect 4,320 acres of land; cost, $329,660. 

South of Shaw on west side of river (unit no. 15); levees to 
protect 750 acres of land; cost, $122,630. 

North of Shaw on east side of river (unit no. 16); levees to 
protect 750 acres of land; cost, $112,570. 

West of Rollin on east side of river (unit no. 17); levees to 
protect 1,500 acres of land; cost, $160,630. 

West of Rollin on west side of river (unit no. 18); levees to 
protect 830 acres of land; cost, $61,070. 

North and east of Chanute on west side of river (unit no. 19); 
levees to protect 1,980 acres of land; cost, $239,870. 

North of Chanute on west side of river (unit no. 20); levees to 
protect 1,300 acres of land; cost, $191,450. 

Neosho County, southeast of St. Paul, on Grand (Neosho) River 
in Kansas; levees (unit no. 11) to protect 10,450 acres of land; 
report to Congress in course of being published; survey completed 
and data in Office of Chief of Engineers; cost, $389,200. 

Labette County, east of Parsons, on Grand (Neosho) River in 
Kansas; levees (unit no. 8) to protect 2,980 acres of land; report 
to Congress in course of being published; survey completed and 
data in Office of Chief of Engineers; cost, $102,600. 

Cherokee and Labette Counties, north of Oswego, on Grand 
(Neosho) River in Kansas; levees (unit no. 7) to protect 4,280 
acres of land; report to Congress in course of being published, 
survey completed and data in Office of Chief of Engineers; cost, 
$150,000. 

Cherokee County, southeast of Oswego, on Grand (Neosho) River 
in Kansas; levees (unit no. 5) to protect 3,920 acres of land; re- 
port to Congress in course of being published; survey completed 
and data in Office of Chief of Engineers; cost, $161,100. 

Ottawa and Cherokee Counties, Okla. and Kans., on Grand 
(Neosho) River; levees (unit no. 3) to protect 6,100 acres of land; 

report to Congress in course of being published; survey completed 
and data in Office of Chief of Engineers; cost, $175,100. 

Ottawa County, west of Miami, on Grand (Neosho) River in 
Oklahoma; levees (unit no. 1) to protect 2,520 acres of land; report 
to Congress in course of being published; survey completed and 
data in Office of Chief of Engineers; cost, $89,860. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this blanket proposal re- 
ceived very serious study on the part of the committee. Iam 
sorry to say that, without exception, there was found to be 
no economic justification for it. For example, take the case 
of Lyon County: The investment of a dollar there would 
bring a return of only 9 cents. So these various projects all 
fall below the standard of a dollar of return for every dollar 
invested. Much as I hesitate to say so, they are matters 
which were before the committee and studied by the com- 
mittee and referred to the Army Engineers, and we must 
advise against their adoption. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the Neosho River is one of 
the most important streams in southeastern Kansas. It 
flows through a number of the leading agricultural counties 
of the State, and its valley contains much valuable farm 
land. It follows a winding course, and its banks are com- 
paratively shallow. On that account it is subject to fre- 
quent floods and is considered one of the most destructive 
streams in the State. Not infrequently the stream is at flood 
stage two or three times each year. 
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To protect themselves against its floodwaters, farmers and 
other citizens living in the valley of the Neosho organized 
a number of drainage or levee districts and constructed 
flood-control dikes or levees. However, recurring floods have 
so damaged the levees as to make them all but useless; and 
the constant losses suffered by residents of the valley have 
been such as to render them financially unable to maintain 
the flood-protection system. 

Commenting on the flocd situation along the Neosho in a 
letter to me under date of December 9, 1935, the Acting 
Chief of Engineers of the Army said: 

This Department has completed a survey of the Neosho River 
under the provisions of House Document No. 308, Sixty-ninth 
Congress, first session. This survey developed that since the first 
levees were built in Neosho County in 1892 their construction has 
spread throughout the valley without any coordinated plan of con- 
struction. Many levees have so encroached on the flood plain as 
to create a menace by constricting the floodway; and few of the 
levees, if any, are adequate in size. A complete levee program for 
the valley would, by eliminating valley storage, result in practi- 
cally doubling the natural flood flow at the Kansas-Oklahoma line 
and would so raise the flood line as to seriously interfere with 
the bridges, railroad, and highway crossings. The better-situated 
lands can be economically protected by levee systems. 

The property loss resulting from these floods has been very 
great. It is to protect the citizens living in the Neosho Val- 
ley that the projects covered by my amendment are re- 
quested. These projects have been examined by the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers and have been declared to be 
meritorious. I feel that they are justified from every stand- 
point, and I hope favorable action may be taken on the 
amendment authorizing them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the survey section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 114 it is proposed to insert: 


West River, Vt., between Weston and Brattleboro. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
this is an amendment to the survey section. Is there any 
objection to it on the part of the committee? 

Mr. COPELAND. No objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from New York three questions. 

The first is, How many surveys are authorized under the 
bill? 

The second question is, If all these authorizations were 
carried out, how much money would it take? 

The third question is, How many engineers will have to 
be employed, in addition to all the Army Engineers, in order 
to make these surveys? 

Mr. COPELAND. No more engineers will be employed 
than are now employed. The amount of money we have 
authorized in the bill for surveys is $5,000,000. Some of the 
surveys proposed today will be made at some time within the 
next 20 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Vermont to 
the survey section of the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 72, after line 17, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

Faulkner County on Arkansas River, levee district no. 1: To 
protect agricultural lands; cost, $100,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this project is still a 
matter in debate among the Army Engineers. It stands ona 
different plane from any other project which has been pre- 
sented. For myself, I should be willing to take this particu- 
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lar item to conference, because of the fact that it is still 
under discussion among the Army Engineers. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. In addition to what the 
Senator from New York has said, I will state that this item 
represents a gap in a system which I feel it is imperative to 
have completed if it can be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
survey section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. At the proper place in the bill, it is 
proposed to insert: 

Dry Cimarron River, Union County, N. Mex. 


Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the survey section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter Cierx. After line 1, page 112, it is proposed 
to add the following: 


Big Blue River, Kans. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate and open to further amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we have now completed 
everything relating to the first part of the bill, the printed 
part of the bill. The amendments have all been agreed to; 
the surveys are all in, and I now ask that this title, as 
amended, be adopted. There is another amendment which 
is the second title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator indicate the pages to which he refers. 

Mr. COPELAND. My request has nothing to do with title 
II, in which the Senator from Virginia is interested. It is the 
printed part of the bill as the Senator has it before him. 

Mr. BYRD. The entire bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. The entire bill as amended. We have 
now gone through every section of it, everything except title 
II, which is not printed, but is an amendment I am about to 
offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New York to vote upon title I of 
the bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no objection to the man- 
ner in which approval or disapproval of the bill in its present 
form may be brought about. I merely wish to state that I 
am opposed to the bill in its present form, and I am opposed 
to it in any form it will assume, judging from any informa- 
tion we have thus far derived. If there is not to be a yea- 
and-nay vote upon the motion just made by the Senator from 
New York, I desire to have the Recorp show that the senior 
Senator from Utah voted “nay.” 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should like the Recorp to 
show that had there been a yea-and-nay vote I should have 
voted in the negative; and my colleague [Mr. Grass], who is 
unavoidably absent, also would have voted in the negative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to title I of the amendment in the nature of a substitute, as 
amended. [Putting the question.] The “ayes” have it, and 
title I, as amended, is agreed to. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I now offer the amend- 
ment to be known as title I, and ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 116, after line 2, it is proposed 


to insert: 
TITLE 1 

Sec. 1. There is hereby established a National Resources Board 
(hereinafter referred to as the Board) to be composed of five 
members, not more than three of whom shall belong to the same 
political party, to be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Each member shall receive a 
salary at the rate of $10,000 per year. 

Sec. 2. The Board shall determine the rules of its own proceed- 
ings and a majority of its members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 3. The Board is authorized, without regard to the provi- 
vions of other laws applicable to the employment and compen- 
sation of officers and employees of the United States, to appoint 
for such period or periods of full- or part-time service, a director 
and such officers, consultants, attorneys, experts, and research 
assistants, and to fix the compensation of each on such annual, 
per-diem, or other basis, as may be necessary in carrying out the 
functions of the Board under this act, and the Board may, subject 
to the civil-service laws, appoint such other employees as are 
necessary in the execution of its functions and fix their salaries 
in accordance with the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 
The Board may make such expenditures (including expenditures 
for personal services and travel and for office rent and equipment 
at the seat of government and elsewhere, and for law books, 
books of reference, and periodicals) as may be necessary for the 
administration of this act, and as may be provided for by the 
Congress from time to time. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually such sums as may be necessary for the 
expenses of the Board. 

Sec. 4. The Board is authorized (a) to investigate, examine, 
study, analyze, assemble, and coordinate, and periodically to re- 
view and revise basic information and materials appropriate to 
plans for the conservation and development of the natural re- 
sources of the Nation, and on the basis thereof to initiate and 
propose in an advisory capacity such plans and planning policies; 
(b) in furtherance of these ends to consult with any existing or 
future agencies of the Federal Government and of any State or 
local government, as well as with any public or private planning 
or research agencies and institutions; (c) to prepare and submit 
studies, reports, and recommendations upon matters within its 
jurisdiction under this act whenever the President or the Con- 
gress may request a study, report, or recommendation from the 
Board upon any such matter; and (d) to set up a special advisory 
council and to constitute such other agencies as the Board may 
deem necessary or appropriate to assist in the carrying out of 
its works. 

Sec. 5. The Board shall prepare and present each year to the 
President and to Congress a report setting forth and summarizing 
its work during the preceding year, and shall include therein such 
information, data, and recommendation for further legislation 
as the Board may deem advisable with regard to matters within 
its jurisdiction under this act. 

Sec. 6. The National Resources Committee created by Executive 
Order No. 7065, dated June 7, 1935 (hereinafter referred to as 
the old board), shall cease to exist at such time as the Presi- 
dent shall determine; and thereafter all records, papers, property, 
and funds of the old board shall be transferred to the Board; 
and such employees of the old board as shall be designated by 
the Board and shall pass noncompetitive tests of fitmess prescribed 
by the Civil Service Commission shall acquire classified civil- 
service status and shall become employees of the Board at the 
grades and salaries specified in their respective examinations: 
Provided, That this section shall not be construed to impair any 
obligation incurred by the old board. 

Sec. 7. This title may be cited as the National Resources Board 
Act of 1936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment designated as title IT. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on behalf of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner], who is un- 
avoidably absent, I move that the amendment offered by the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp] be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

The amendment was considered this morning by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys, and the chairman was 
authorized by the committee to make the motion which I 
have now presented to the Senate. 

It may be proper to point out that within the month the 
Senate passed a measure, which had been approved by the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, changing the name 
of the Department of the Interior to the Department of Con- 
servation. This Department includes among its bureaus 
the United States Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines, 
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the Bureau of Reclamation, and the General Land Office, all 
of which deal with national resources. Among its employees 
are any number of experts who are fully qualified to pass 
upon all the questions which will be considered by the board 
proposed to be created by this amendment. 

The Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, of course, 
has no purpose of expressing any view at the present time as 
to whether or not such legislation as this should be enacted, 
indeed, speaking for myself, let me say I recognize the 
value of the principle, but it desires to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that a similar bill was introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Representative Maverick, 
House bill 10303, on January 16 of this year, and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands of the House. It 
Was recognized as the proper committee to deal with the 
subject matter. A similar bill was introduced in the Senate 
during the last session by the.senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Cope.anp], and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, from which it was reported in June of last year, 
without hearings, as Iam informed. That measure has been 
upon the calendar of the Senate since that time. In other 
words, it has been on the calendar of this body throughout 
this session, and whenever the calendar has been called it 
has always been objected to, because Members of the Senate 
have not had the opportunity of giving the attention to the 
measure which it quite obviously deserves. 

It seems to be a little inappropriate to pass, as a rider to 
a flocd-control bill, a measure which would undertake to 
establish an altogether new agency of Government. During 
the year 1933, after the passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, when the President was authorized to make 
certain emergency expenditures, the National Resources 
Committee was established by Executive order. The mem- 
bers of that committee are, among others, the Secretary of 
the Interior, as chairman, the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, and other indi- 
viduals. Each of these Secretaries serves without compensa- 
tion in addition to that which he receives as head of his 
department. 

The pending amendment would create a new commission 
of five members, each of whom would receive an annual 
Salary of $10,000. 

Mr. CLARK. The salary was $12,000 until the committee 
cut it down to $10,000. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is correct; it was $12,000 
in the bill reported by the Committee on Commerce at the 
last session. 

It seems, therefore, that there is no particular reason for 
hurrying through, as a rider, a measure which might have 
the effect of taking over the functions of the Department 
of the Interior. 

Moreover, this has to do with the resources of the United 
States. Most of those resources which are not contained in 
private lands in the Eastern States are to be found in the 
public domain, in the Western States, and it seems to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys that a measure 
which deals so intimately with the vital concerns of the 
public-land States should not be lightly considered, without 
the action of the appropriate committee, and the appro- 
priate committee in this instance is the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

I do not know that it is necessary for me at this time 
to make any further comment upon the reasons for the 
motion to refer the amendment to the Committee on Public 
Lands for proper consideration by that committee. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I intend to support the 
motion made by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Ma- 
HONEY]. I was present at the meeting of the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys this morning when this proposed 
amendment was called to the attention of the committee. 
The committee was unanimous in its view on the matter, as 
that view has been expressed so clearly by the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

I should say, in the first place, that the pending bill is 
not a measure to which should be attached such an amend- 
ment as this. It certainly comes as a surprise. I doubt very 
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seriously, from what I have heard, whether it had careful 
consideration in the Committee on Commerce, as it was a 
matter entirely foreign to the main legislation. 

There is already an interdepartmental committee set up 
to study and report on this very subject, and it consists of 
the heads of the departments which deal with our natural 
resources; for instance, the Department of Agriculture, 
which deals with our forest reserves, with reforestation, soil 
erosion, and various other subjects. Then there is the De- 
partment of the Interior, which deals generally with all the 
public lands, with minerals, through the Bureau of Mines, 
with public surveys, and with power projects. Again, there 
is the War Department, which deals, to a certain extent, 
with navigable rivers. In other words, conservation is 
handled by several departments of the Government, and 
the departments are dealing through a board which at- 
tempts to coordinate the various activities. 

Now, we have before us an amendment which provides for 
the appointment of a board of five members, who are to 
draw $10,000 a year, who are to be allowed to appoint ex- 
perts, attorneys, geologists, and engineers, without limita- 
tion as to the expenses they may incur. There is absolutely 
no limitation fixed in the amendment. 

The amendment has not been considered, and it should 
be considered. I think it would be very unfortunate at this 
time to attempt to establish a great bureau of this kind, 
without limit on the expense it may incur, without desig- 
nation of authority, when it is not needed, and the question 
has not been studied. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that section 2 of the amendment, as I 
read it, authorizes the board to determine the rules of its 
own procedure, and the regulations under which it shall 
carry on. Certainly that provision ought to be considered 
seriously by a committee of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The board would be absolutely unlimited 
as to functions or as to appropriations. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that as the amendment is at present drawn, there is 
absolutely no limit whatever to the terms of the commis- 
sioners to be appointed. In other words, by, the amend- 
ment as it now stands they are apparently to be appointed 
for as long as they live. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is not a limitation in the whole 
amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if I believed that the term 
“national resources” should be confined to lands or property 
of the United States, I would agree that there was force to 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Wyoming that this 
amendment be referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, because that committee has jurisdiction over 
the public domain. But it is not the purpose of title II, as 
it is presented, to confine the national resources board to 
a mere consideration of what should be done with property 
of the United States, and it is so stated in the amendment 
itself: 

The board is authorized (a) to investigate, examine, study, 
analyze, assemble, and coordinate, and periodically to review and 
revise, basic information and materials appropriate to plans for 


the conservation and development of the natural resources of the 
Nation. 


The natural resources of the Nation to a vast extent are in 
private ownership. Because the coal in a mine or a stand 
of timber belongs to some individual or to a corporation 
does not mean that they are not natural resources of the 
Nation. So, this proposal is not one which deals solely with 
public lands or public property. 

As I view the amendment, its purpose is quite parallel with 
what was done when the General Staff of the Army was 
created. The President ought to have a general staff on 
problems of natural resources, and that is what title II would 





accomplish in establishing a permanent national resources 
board. 

Elihu Root was not only Secretary of War but a great 
Secretary of War. In the years after he left that office he 
often said that the chief accomplishment of his service was 
the establishment of a General Staff for the Army. A state- 
ment that he made in his annual report of 1902 may be 
paraphrased as an argument for a general staff for our 
national resources. Its application to flood control is obvious. 
Secretary Root said: 

Such a body of men doing General Staff duty is just as necessary 
to prepare an army properly for war in time of peace as it is in 
time of war. It is not an executive body; it is not an administra- 
tive body; it acts only through the authority of others. It makes 
intelligent command possible by procuring and arranging informa- 
tion and working out plans in detail, and it makes intelligent and 
effective execution of commands possible by keeping all the sep- 
arate agents advised of the parts they are to play in the general 
scheme. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact that the general staff 
to which the Senator refers was a general staff within the 
War Department under the Secretary of War? Under the 
pending amendment we create a general staff which is alto- 
gether independent of the Secretary of the Interior. The 
propriety of having the national resources surveyed by the 
Department of which the Secretary of the Interior is the 
head was recognized in the Executive order which first cre- 
ated the board, because that order made the Secretary of 
the Interior chairman of the board. What this amendment 
does is to break down the coordination between the two, 
and to set up an altogether independent establishment, which 
can result in nothing else but friction, and cause cross pur- 
poses to exist between the bodies. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Again I say that if all the natural re- 
sources of the country were now under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of the Interior it would not be necessary 
to establish such a board as is proposed by the committee 
amendment. But the Senator from Wyoming knows as well 
as I do that other great Departments, such as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the War Department, and other agen- 
cies of the Government have much to do with natural 
resources. Congress cannot, therefore, consign this problem 
to one department or to the supervision of any one depart- 
ment. The functions of a natural resources board must 
cover the scope of many branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment both in an informational and educational way and in 
a coordinating and advisory capacity. I quote from the 
hearings on S. 2825 to make it clear that the board is to 
exercise no executive power. 

2. That the functions of the board should be advisory and not 
executive and should include: (a) Coordination of planning poli- 
cies within the Federal Government; (b) coordination of planning 
policies between Federal, State, and local jurisdictions; (c) stimu- 
lation and assistance to the planning agencies within the Federal 
Government and ir regions, States, and localities; (d) fundamental 
research directed toward the development of basic national policies 
and programs. 

If Senators will realize the clear distinction between a 
board created purely to acquire information and to advise, 
which is staff work, and the executive functions of the vari- 
ous departments, they can appreciate the great advantage 
which will accrue, in the establishment of wise policies, in 
dealing with our national resources by reason of the estab- 
lishment of such a staff. If the duty of fixing broad policies 
be given to the head of any one of the 10 departments, 
then friction will result, because no head of one department 
can do so without treading on the toes of another executive. 
Therefore the national resources board should be a sepa- 
rate and distinct organization with no executive powers of 
any kind. 

Mr. PITTMAN. May I ask the Senator a question? Is 
there any particular reason why the Commerce Committee 
should have more to do with natural resources than the De- 
partment of Agriculture or the Department of the Interior? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. It was entirely appropriate, I may say to 
the Senator, in its consideration of this great flood-control 
bill, Nation-wide in its scope, for the Commerce Committee, 
although the committee has nothing to do with legislation 
relating to the Department of Agriculture, to amend the bill 
by providing that that Department shall make investiga- 
tions and reports upon watersheds with respect to flood 
control. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Do not the Army and the Navy generally 
accomplish more for the protection of our natural resources 
than is accomplished by the Board of Army Engineers in 
their particular field? 

Mr. HAYDEN. By way of keeping foreign enemies from 
invading our country, the Army and Navy do protect its 
resources. The point I am making, however, is that the 
Committee on Commerce did recognize that there was an- 
other department outside of the War Department which 
could render real service in flood control. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Did the Commerce Committee have any- 
thing to do with it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; it reported out the pending amend- 
ment to this bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Did the committee call any of those on 
the conservation board at present? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am not a member of that committee, 
and I cannot answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The amendment was never considered by 
the Committee on Commerce at all until after the bill had 
been reported in the Senate, except that an elaborate hear- 
ing was held on the bill itself. After the bill was reported 
in the Senate the Senator from Arizona introduced an 
amendment comprising six separate committee amendments, 
and the Committee on Commerce considered them from 
11:30 one day to 12:20 the same day. No one appeared at 
that time before the committee except the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Was the report of the committee a unani- 
mous one? 

Mr. CLARK. No. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not care to debate the question any 
more. If we are to take up the amendment we must frame 
the amendment properly on the floor of the Senate, which 
will take several hours. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for the purpose of addressing a question to the Sena- 
tor from New York? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There was a substantial division in 
the Commerce Committee over this amendment. It is a 
rider to the main purpose of the bill. The Senator from 
New York has made a perfectly splendid record in protecting 
this bill against riders, and I want to appeal to him in the 
name of consistency, with the thoroughly splendid record he 
has made on the bill, to permit this amendment to go to the 
committee as requested by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from New York may answer 
the question in his own time but I should like to conclude 
my remarks. 

The Army has found the General Staff an indispensable 
agency for the development of coordinating plans. Their 
experience does not show that the General Staff is in any 
way an interference with the full prerogatives and duties of 
the separate branches of our national defense. The national 
resources board as provided in the pending amendment 
would not interfere with the duties of any department of 
the Government, but would make possible an over-all view 
of the relations between the activities of all of the agencies 
concerned in the development or conservation of the re- 
sources of the Nation. 

The planning work which the national resources board 
will do has nothing to do with the talk about regimenta- 
tion and control which we hear so much of in the press 
these days. Regimentation and control go with the execu- 
tion of plans. What the amendment provides for is the 
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initiation, devising, or formulation of alternative lines of 
policy. Choice of the final action is left to the Congress 
and the President. 

The work of the national resources board during these 
last 2 years demonstrates the possibility of decentralized 
planning work through the assistance given to State plan- 
ning agencies and regional planning agencies. The opinions 
and desires of citizens throughout the country are made 
vocal and effective. The board which produced these fine 
results has done some wonderful work bringing together 
Federal agencies and State agencies in a cooperative attack 
on the waste and exploitation of our natural resources. 

Congress cannot expect the President to bring together 
all of these varying interests concerned with flood control 
and decide ail the issues personally. He must have a “gen- 
eral staff” to assist him. We know by experience of the 
last 2 years how useful such a staff may be, and it is obvious 
that this work can be carried on economically and effec- 
tively through the adoption of this amendment. 

I desire to conclude my remarks by reading an extract 
from a recent editorial in the Wall Street Journal which in- 
dicates the line of demarcation between advisory authority 
or staff duty and executive authority. I quote: 

Economic planning has become a catch phrase signifying an 
effort to control production, prices, wages, credit, and a host of 
other things in accordance with the dictates of Federal bureau- 
crats. The type of planning advocated by the National Resources 
Committee in its latest report is of an entirely different nature. 
In essence, it would seek to provide continuing expert knowledge 
for the guidance of all types of governmental units, but such 
knoweldge would be offered in an advisory capacity only. 


I feel that those who oppose the creation of such a gen- 
eral staff for national resources do so by reason of a failure 
to appreciate what could be accomplished by proper inves- 
tigation and coordination. They hesitate because of a fear 
of interference with executive duties and functions. That 
is, of course, a mistaken notion which will soon be aban- 
doned if this amendment is enacted into law. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I renew my question addressed 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, being of Yankee stock, 
having been asked a question, I desire to ask one. I wish 
to ask the Senator from Wyoming if it is his purpose to 
take this meritorious proposal to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys in order to bury it in a pigeonhole? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. I am sure the Senator will give the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys credit for being an 
active committee, and not ome where measures are cus- 
tomarily buried. I know it is the intention of the committee, 
if I could judge from what was said this morning when the 
subject was considered, to give sincere and earnest attention 
to this measure. Of course, I cannot speak for the chair- 
man of the committee in -his absence, in response to the 
inquiry of the Senator from New York, but I will say that I 
shall urge that the matter be taken up at the very next 
meeting. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. We have no more 
important subject before us as a Senate than this one. I 
saw in last Sunday’s New York Times a very remarkable 
article, with a chart showing wartime self-sufficiency of the 
great powers in raw materials. There are possibilities in the 
United States for the development of raw materials to the 
extent of almost 100 percent of those needed. To show what 
I have in mind, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp at this point the article by Harold Callender 
entitled “Raw Materials Issue Grows More Insistent.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 17, 1936] 
Raw-MaTERIALS IssuE Grows More INSISTENT—YET No CouNTRY, 
EveEN WITH COLONIES, Is SUFFICIENT UNTO ITSELF IN THE ITEMS 
ESSENTIAL FOR A WAR 
By Harold Callender 


Lonpon.—Two nations, Japan and Italy, have recently gone to 
war to obtain colonies; and a third, Germany, has made her de- 
mand for colonies one of the conditions of a European agreement 
for the maintenance of peace. All three support their claims to 
colonies by pointing to their lack of raw materials. 
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Their aceess to these primary commodities, which are necessary 
for their industries, is hampered both by restrictions and taxes in 
the producing countries and by the difficulty of obtaining foreign 
currencies with which to buy them. 

Acquisition of colonial empires might reduce these difficulties, if 
the acquired colonies contained substantial amounts of raw ma- 
terials; but it would be impossible for any of the three aggrieved na- 
tions to gain in this way an adequate supply of all the raw materials 
they needed. Moreover, their access to these materials, even if they 
obtained colonies, would still be subject to interruption in case of 
war—unless they attained command of the seas as well. There is 
thus no conceivable colonial adjustment which could insure to 
Japan, Italy, or Germany, in peacetime and in wartime, all the raw 
materials necessary for its industry and defense. 


THE BRITISH ATTITUDE 


Yet the raw-material problem plays a vital part in all schemes 
to remove grievances in order to prevent wars; and the British 
Government has committed itself in principle to the thesis that 
access to raw materials should somehow be facilitated, if not 
guaranteed, for those countries notably lacking them. The aspira- 
tion to national economic self-sufficiency—unattainable as the 
goal is for most countries—has accentuated the demand for 
assured supplies of raw materials. 

Some of these materials are foodstuffs, like wheat and meats, 
without which no nation could survive if blockaded by sea or 
land. Others are raw materials, like wool and cotton and iron 
and coal, which are required in large quantities for industries 
making both consumers’ and producers’ goods. But most of them, 
in this age of mechanization, are minerals essential to the manu- 
facture of both peaceful machinery and warlike equipment. 
Many, like manganese, are required in only small quantities, but 
are as essential to industry as steel or coal. 

It is sometimes said, as in a recent article by H. R. G. Greaves, 
that there are 25 materials which are indispensable to advanced 
countries; that the British Empire possesses an adequate supply of 
18 of them, Germany of only 4, Italy of 4, Japan of 3. 


HOLLAND LIST OF MATERIALS 


Mr. Greaves does not name the 25 materials. It would be a 
somewhat arbitrary list in any case. But Sir Thomas H. Holland, 
of the University of Edinburgh, in his book the Mineral Sanction, 
discusses the distribution of 21 mineral substances of special im- 
portance in war—and, he might have added, in peace as well. 
These minerals are aluminum, antimony, cadmium, chrome ore, 
copper, fluorspar, graphite, iron and steel, lead, magnesia, manga- 
nese, mica, molybdenite, nickel, petroleum, platinum, quick- 
silver, sulphur, tin, tungsten, and zinc. 

Germany is dependent upon foreign sources, wholly or largely, 
for 14 of these 21 minerals which are so vital to industry and 
war; Italy is similarly dependent for at least 10 of the 21; Japan 
must import some 8 of them from areas distant from China. 
Japan is particularly short of iron, petroleum, lead, and phosphate; 
as regards oil, she is almost as vulnerable as Italy. 

Even the United States, which is regarded as a fortunate power 
and is better supplied than any other nation with minerals needed 
in wartime, is almost entirely dependent upon foreign sources for 
10 of the 21 minerals listed; though Sir Thomas considers that in 
an emergency she would face a serious deficiency in only 5— 
antimony, chromite, manganese, nickel, and tin. 


EMPIRE NOT SELF-SUFFICIENT 


The British Empire, which includes the largest collection of ter. 
ritory under one flag and excites the envy of colonyless powers; 
would be well supplied so long as the sea communications with 
its scattered territories were maintained; but it, too, would be 
incomplete from the point of view of minerals, for it would have 
to look to foreign sources for antimony, petroleum, quicksilver, 
and sulphur. 

It is clear then that even the richest colonial powers still fall 
short of the absolute economic self-sufficiency of which smaller 
powers dream. From this point of view, it might be said that 
even Britain had not yet acquired enough colonies. 

The question of potential self-sufficiency in raw materials in 
time of war—which, after all, is the essence of the raw-material 
demands of the discontented nations—is examined in an illuminat- 
ing manner by Brooks Emeny, in his book, The Strategy of Raw 
Materials. His list of 22 essential industrial raw materials includes 
some nonmineral substances. The items on his list are strategic 
materials in the sense that no nation could long live or fight if it 
did not possess a supply of them. 

Their distribution is very uneven. In manganese, necessary for 
making steel, Russia is the only country which is self-sufficing. 
Southern Rhodesia is the luckiest spot as regards chromite. Can- 
ada has the greatest supplies of nickel. China is especially rich 
in tungsten and antimony. Spain and Italy, so short of other 
materials, are the principal sources of mercury. 


AMERICA’S POSITION 


The United States has adequate supplies of at least 7 of these 
22 raw materials, and by increasing domestic production, could 
obtain from its own soil, if necessary, adequate supplies of others; 
but if cut off from foreign sources it would be short of rubber, 
chromite, tin, antimony—and Sir Thomas would add nickel and 
manganese. From 4 to 6 of the 22 materials thus would be 
unobtainable or obtainable with great difficulty if America were 
at war. 


The British Empire would be in a similar predicament, for it 
would need petroleum, cotton, mercury, antimony, potash, phos- 
phates, and sulphur from foreign sources—7 of the 22 materials. 

Germany would lack some 18 of the 22; Italy would lack 15; 
Japan 14. Russia would be in the class of the United States and 
Britain, for she would lack only 6, on Mr. Emeny’s estimate. 

It is interesting to note that France, though the second greatest 
colonial power on the basis of the area of her possessions, never- 
theless would lack 14 of the 22 raw materials if deprived of sources 
outside her territory. Thus France, in spite of her vast >olonial 
domain, is in a class with Japan, Italy, and Germany as regards 
her resources in raw materials. Consequently, if the need of raw 
materials justifies colonial claims, France would have about as 
good a case for additional colonies as the three discontented and 
colony-seeking powers. 


UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN 


Students of the question are invariably impressed by the oddly 
complementary character of the British and American wealth in 
raw materials. Britain produces within her empire less than 2 
percent of the world’s output of petroleum and must import more 
than nine-tenths of her oil, but the United States produced last. 
year 58 percent of all the oil of the world and is more than ade- 
quately supplied. Britain, though her empire with Egypt produces 
about one-fourth of the world’s cotton, is inadequately supplied as 
to variety; but America produces about half the world’s cotton, 
including the type Manchester uses most. The British Empire 
grows very little corn (maize), but the United States grows about 
55 percent of the output of the world. 

On the other hand, the United States produces no rubber, but 
British territories produce some 58 percent of the world’s output 
of it. The United States has very little nickel, but the British 
Empire (chiefly Canada) produces 94 per cent of the world produc- 
tion. In wheat output the British Empire is far ahead of Amer- 
ica; it produces about half the world’s wool and 99 percent of its 
jute. 

Pointing out that between them the British Empire and the 
United States produce about two-thirds of all the minerals the 
world consumes, Sir Thomas Holland concludes that they are the 
only two nations that could fight for long on their own natural 
resources. Thus they are well equipped for war or for prevent- 
ing war. If they should unite in refusing mineral products to 
countries that violate the Kellogg Pact by making war, “no war 
can last very long”, says Sir Thomas. 

As Mr. Emeny puts it, speaking not only of minerals but of all 
essential raw materials: “The United States and the British Em- 
pire—and to a lesser extent Russia—are outstanding in potential 
wartime self-sufficiency. It should be noted that in the case of 
all commodities, with the single exception of antimony, the do- 
mains of the United States and imperial Britain form together 
a@ perfect unity in supply. * * * 

“The richest raw material regions of the world are in great part 
under the dominance of the Anglo-American powers. These two 
national groups, which account for over 60 percent of the world's 
industrial output and exercise financial or sovereign control over 
75 percent of the mineral resources, hold the balance of power so 
far as the essential commodities of peace and war are concerned.” 

This dominance does not please but rather irritates the crowded 
nations which seek colonies, and Britons and Americans recognize 
that there are advantages in political control of raw materials. 
For example, it makes possible restriction of output and control 
of prices. 

ADVANTAGES DIVIDED 

America has the advantage over Britain and her raw materials 
are assembled on one compact continent, while Britain's are scat- 
tered over the earth and are available to Britain only so long as 
she controls the seas. 

It is the peacetime availability of raw materials which the Brit- 
ish have offered to discuss and to facilitate. Their availability in 
wartime is quite a different question. The dream of the Nazis 
and the Italian Fascists of making their countries self-sufficing in 
both peace and war is obviously fantastic—short of world con- 
quest. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we had before the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Naval Affairs Committee 
last year and this year the question of raw materials. To 
me it was most gratifying to find that a governmental body 
has in the short time of 2 years brought together a dozen 
reports like the large volume which I hold in my hand, 
showing the resources of the Government and the possibili- 
ties of our country. The National Resources Committee has 
had a program to provide for the systematic development 
of our water resources for the purposes of sanitation, power, 
industrial uses, transportation, recreation, domestic con- 
sumption, and other collateral uses on a far higher level 
than ever before. It has studied the question of flood con- 
trol. It proposes to reduce the heavy losses of soil causetl 
by uncontrolled erosion. 

No better argument is needed for the board than the mag- 
nificent speech made yesterday by the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Surpsteap]. If before yesterday I had known 
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nothing about what this board had done, I would have been 
amply enlightened by the speech he made, with his diagrams, 
rather diagrammatic in some respects, which did more to 
enlighten the Senate on the possibilities of the preservation 
of the soil than any other Senator has done, and I say that 
without disrespect to others. He said throughout his speech 
that the material he was presenting had been obtained from 
the national resources board. 

He pointed out the progressive loss of the topsoil and the 
ultimate destruction of the fertility of our country by soil 
erosion. There is a great problem which someone must 
study and to which must be given a great deal of thought 
from now on. 

The commission had a human side to its work. Of course, 
I am frank to say that I interpret the words “natural re- 
sources” to include the relation of our physical surroundings 
to human needs and to scientific methods of making our 
resources more useful to our people. The National Re- 
sources Committee, I am informed, is now engaged in 
studies of “stranded” populations where abandoned mines 
have left miners without occupations. They are working on 
scientific inventions which may affect our use of natural 
resources or change our methods of conservation and devel- 
opment of those resources. These related activities should 
be continued. 

There should be the continued assembling of basic data 
as regards the matter, and provision for continuation of 
long-range planning, of land, water, and mineral resources. 
It means much to the various States. It means much to my 
native State of Michigan. It means much to my adopted 

tate of New York and its forest resources. 

There are tremendous responsibilities resting upon an 
organization of this character, the possibility of making con- 
tributions to the welfare of our people, not for next week or 
next month but for next year and for the years to come, 
and to benefit generations yet unborn. That is the reason 
why I asked the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] 
if it means simply the graveyard and an end of the project. 
The Senator has assured me that such would not be the case. 

Now to reply to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Vanpen- 
BERG]. It is true, as stated by the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Crarx], that this particular matter had no hearing 
before the full committee. There was a very full hearing 
before a subcommittee on a bill which is now upon the 
calendar. We spent a long time listening to Mr. Delano 
and other members of the Board and to Secretary Ickes, but 
the full committee had the benefit of those hearings. The 
Senator from California (Mr. Jounson] and I were there 
several hours. It must be admitted that the vote of the 
committee to report the bill was very close. It was really 
swamped, except for the vote of the chairman. 

Mr. President, I think the Senate is in no mood to go 
forward with this matter. I do not want to break the heart 
of my friend from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], but his heart and 
mine will be broken in the same way if we do not get this 
proposal through in some form. Let me ask the Senator 
from Arizona if he thinks we had better make a battle for 
it now? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
is as good a judge of the present sentiment of the Senate as 
anyone who could be found to pronounce judgment on what 
should now be done. Under the circumstances, if he feels 
that there are not votes enough available to have the amend- 
ment adopted, I think it would be an advantage to have the 
Public Lands Committee promptly consider the entire ques- 
tion. The Committee on Public Lands and Surveys would 
have before it, under the motion made by the Senator 
from Wyoming, only the text of the proposed amendment, 
but not in a form upon which any action could be taken. If 
there is to be something before the committee upon which it 
can act, it would seem to me to be the part of wisdom to 
recommit Senate bill 2825, now upon the calendar, to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, I will accept an amend- 
ment to that effect to my amendment. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Also, that the Committee on Commerce 
be invited to transmit to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys the record of the hearings which our committee had 
on the subject. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
2825, Calendar No. 1020, be recommitted to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to understand just what the request is. I ask the 
Senator from Arizona if that bill is similar to committee 
amendment no. 6? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Committee amendment no. 6, otherwise 
known as title IZ, consists of the text of the bill, introduced 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp], to provide for 
the establishment of a national planning board, with certain 
modifications made by the Senate Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the bill create a board whose function 
is predominantly political as this amendment does? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have not considered either the amend- 
ment or the bill to be of a political nature except in the broad 
sense of that term. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will bear 
with me—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let us not get away from the intent of the 
question. I am not talking about politics; I am talking about 
administrative and legislative policy. As I interpret amend- 
ment no. 6, the predominant function of this board would be 
to make investigations for the purpose of advising the Chief 
Executive and the Congress regarding the policy that should 
be pursued in legislation. Is that the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The bill and the amendment cover the same 
field in practically the same way. My proposal is to recom- 
mit the bill S. 2825 to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. It has been upon the Senate Calendar without 
action for about a year. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Very well, Mr. President; I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think now we are all 
through the bill. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
amendment no. 6, which is title II, and which we have just 
discussed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The Chair is of the opinion, and is so advised by the par- 
liamentary clerk, that there still remains the passage of the 
bill as such. The question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

REGULATION OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 6772, Calendar No. 
1489, known as the commodity exchange bill. I will state 
that if the motion is agreed to, it is my purpose to move a 
recess until Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 6772) to amend the Grain Futures Act 
to prevent and remove obstructions and burdens upon inter- 
state commerce in grains and other commodities by regulat- 
ing transactions therein on commodity futures exchanges, to 
limit or abolish short selling, to curb manipulation, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with amendments. 
PRINTING OF COURT OPINION ON CONSTITUTIONALITY OF EMER- 

GENCY RELIEF APPROPRIATION ACT, 1935 (S. DOC. NO, 242) 

Mr. HAYDEN. From the Committee on Printing I report 
back favorably, without amendment, Senate Resolution 302, 
and ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 302) submitted 
by Mr. STEIwer on yesterday, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the opinion of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, no. €619, in the case of the Township 
of Franklin, etc., et al., appellants, against Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Administrator, Resettlement Administration, et al., appellees, in- 
volving the constitutionality of the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935, approved April 8, 1935, as abridging the reserved rights 
of the States, be printed as a document, and that 1,000 additional 
copies be printed for the use of the Senate document room. 


HERNANDO DE SOTO’S EXPEDITION 


Mr. BARKLEY. From the Committee on the Library, I 
report back favorably, without amendment, House bill 11747 
and ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 11747) extending the time for making 
the report of the commission to study the subject of Her- 
nando De Soto’s Expedition, which was ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the commission to study the subject of 
Hernando De Soto’s Expedition, appointed pursuant to the joint 
resolution entitled “Joint resolution pertaining to an appropriate 
celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the expedition 
of Hernando De Soto”, approved August 26, 1935, may make its 
report to Congress on or before January 2, 1939. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have had prepared a state- 
ment concerning the activities of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, one of the agencies of the Government which 
has done and is doing a splendid work for the entire country. 
I ask permission to have the statement printed in the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
The statement is as follows: 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


For the past 2 years the Federal Housing Administration has 
served as a powerful and growing force for recovery in the building 
and allied industries. Through that agency, at a minimum of 
expense to the Federal Government, idle men, idle plants, and 
idle capital have been put to work on a vast scale throughout 
the Nation, serving the owners of homes and other properties. 

Business transacted through the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion plan is in excess of $800,000,000. By the middle of the sum- 
mer it will cross the billion-dollar mark. Let me emphasize, 
gentlemen, this is all private capital—all private money. The 
Federal Housing Administration lends no money, it insures private 
lending institutions against loss. 

Under the modernization credit-insurance plan established under 
the National Housing Act of June 27, 1934, more than 1,000,000 
properties have been improved with the proceeds of insured 
loans which, by April 30 of this year, amounted to more than 
$365,000,000. These loans of private capital have been made by 
over 6,000 banks and other financial institutions. 

Over and above these results, an immense volume of modern- 
ization and repair work has gone ahead on a cash basis or has 
been financed in other ways, bringing the total volume of mod- 
ernization and repair work generated to more than $1,500,000,000. 
This large total has been built up through the activities of some 
7,000 local better-housing committees and related agencies, coop- 
erating with the Federal Housing Administration and covering 
most of the cities and towns in the United States. In the main, 
their programs have been carried on by voluntary workers, who 
have thus contributed their time, energy, and money in the 
interest of recovery. 

Altogether, many thousands of business firms, and millions 
of wage earners, have profited. The recovery evident during the 
past 18 months in practically all lines of industry related to hous- 
ing indicates that the modernization credit plan of the Federal 
Housing Administration has acted as a substantial force. 

The impetus gained as a result of this emergency measure is 
being enlarged and carried forward by increased home-building 
activity, which was given a start and has been greatly accelerated 
by the timely inception of the mutual mortgage insurance plan 
of the Federal Housing Administration. New residential building 
commenced during the first quarter of 1936 was substantially 
greater, as indicated by building permits, than during the first 
quarters of the three preceding years combined. 

This revival of home-building construction has resulted in the 
rapid reemployment of building-trades workers, to such an extent 
that in many areas there are no idle skilled craftsmen available. 
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The Federal Housing Administration's contribution to this re- 
vival represents a phase of the great movement which it is leading 
to reestablish home-mortgage lending on a new and sounder basis. 
In this movement it has obtained the cooperation of 47 States, 
which have enacted necessary enabling legislation, and of more 
than 8,000 lending institutions, which have been approved as 
mortgagees under the plan. 

Although the single insured mortgage system came into active 
operation only a little more than a year ago, owing to the time 
required for enactment of the State laws just mentioned, more 
than 64,000 mortgages with a principal value of $260,000.000 have 
been accepted for insurance. Far more significant than this total 
are the indirect effects. 

The mutual mortgage insurance plan makes amortized mort- 
gages up to 80 percent of the value, and for terms up to 20 years, 
available to borrowers whose property and whose income fairly 
warrant such obligations. It has also given long-term, amortized 
home mortgages a form and standing that makes them most 
desirable as investments for banks and the leading types of thrift 
institutions. 

Among the achievements of this new device may be listed: 

The firm and universal establishment of the long-term, monthly 
amortized mortgage in the home mortgage lending practice of 
the Nation. 

The free flow of mortgage money from centers of supply into 
communities where funds are normally scarce. 

The reduction in mortgage financing charges for large sections 
of the country due to the uniform interest rate established by 
the Administration. 

Improvement in construction practices influenced by standard- 
ized appraisal methods based on minimum property standards. 

Increased safety to both the home buyer and the mortgage 
lender throughout the life of the mortgage as e@ result of the 
insurance protection and the safeguards attending it. 

The insured single mortgage stands as the one active safeguard 
which may be used to discourage the revival of the vicious type 
of second mortgage, which, with its high charges and inflated 
values, was in large measure responsible for the great number of 
foreclosures during the recent depression. The new system, with 
ts emphasis on sound appraisals and careful investigation of the 
borrower's capacity to pay, makes for sound lending at the same 
time that it is assuring ample credit for the healthy revival of 
home building, which is the greatest single force making for 
continued and rapid recovery. 

All in all, the mutual mortgage insurance program in most dis- 
tricts of the country, has made home-mortgage money, which has 
been frozen almost solid for several years, generally available to 
home owners on the most attractive terms in the history of the 
Nation. 

The application of the mutual mortgage insurance plan to large- 
scale housing projects is not spectacular in its approach, but it 
does carry a fine promise of effecting a real revolution in the 
field. The financing of apartments and other rental quarters, as 
has been shown again and again, by investigations in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, has commonly involved abuses of the 
gravest character. These abuses have lead to the fleecing of in- 
vestors, incompetent planning and poor quality of construction, 
and high rentals for the poor quarters provided for the tenants. 
Such conditions have discouraged the entrance of conservative 
capital, except up to a relatively small percentage of appraised 
values, and appraisal practices have all too often been lax. 

Several large-scale projects in different parts of the country, 
financed with insured mortgages, have already been completed or 
are under construction, and the financial arrangements for several 
others, involving a total cost of approximately $25,000,000 have 
been determined recently. Many more are under consideration, a 
substantial number of which probably will be approved, and new 
applications are being received from day to day. In all these 
projects there is emphasis upon sound planning and financing, 
and upon efficient management, all of which are subject to com- 
petent review in connection with the mortgage insurance. Limi- 
tation of return on the capital investment is also a feature. 

Thus the insurance of mortgages on large-scale housing proj- 
ects in bringing capital in accordance with sound practice into a 
field that in the past has been left too largely to a hit-or-miss 
type of speculative development. 

It is not surprising to find that the activities of the Federal 
Housing Administration have received the most whole-hearted 
endorsement from groups having widely varying interests. For 
example, a report approved by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at its latest annual meeting stated: 

“The elimination of the second mortgage by the mutual insur- 
ance of first mortgages up to 80 percent of the value of the prop- 
erty is an experiment which is worthy of further trial. ccom- 
panied as it is with the assumption of a contingent liability on the 
part of the Government, there are reasons to believe that this 
experiment will become an increasingly important factor in the 
next 2 years in the recovery of small-house construction. The 
plan definitely reduces the costs of home ownership to the con- 
sumer or purchaser who is not in a position to make a down pay- 
ment of more than 20 percent; that is, to the buyer who ordi- 
narily would need a second mortgage in order to acquire a home. 
Since second-mortgage financing facilities are not at present gen- 
erally available the plan provides an immediate means of obtain- 
ing such funds as a part of a single mortgage.” 
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Again, the president of the American Bankers Association, Mr. 
Robert. V. Fleming, stated to a group of bankers: 

“I desire to call your attention to first-mortgage amortized 
loans on real estate which can be made under the provisions of 
title II of the National Housing Act. This type of loan is par- 
ticularly desirable as there is no industry which can do more to 
stimulate employment and help in the stability of the country 
than the construction of homes. Furthermore, title II loans assist 
in making unimproved real estate liquid, thus supplying an addi- 
tional purchasing power. I believe the campaign of education 
which is being carried on in connection with the provisions of 
the National Housing Act, as to the principles of amortization and 
standardization of appraisals, will be most helpful.” 

A prominent building and loan association official stated: “The 
Federal Housing Administration loan is really the 1935 model of 
the building and loan mortgage. * * * Our association is well 
satisfied with the reception of the Federal Housing Administration 
insured-mortgage plan by the prospective borrowers. We intend 
to make just as many loans on this plan as our funds will permit. 
Our association is quite willing to make loans on the 20-year plan, 
backed up by the Federal insurance, giving further protection to 
the investments of its savings shareholders.” 

Mr. William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, in a message addressed “to the men and women of labor”, 
has stated: 

“The American Federation of Labor, ever anxious to provide 
employment for the workers and to improve the conditions under 
which they and their dependents live and labor, unequivocally 
endorsed the program of the Federal Housing Administration in its 
recent convention in San Francisco. 

“The Federal Housing Administration has now made eff tive 
those provisions of the National Housing Act under which Joans 
for new construction and the purchase of existing homes n .y be 
insured, thereby making possible the freeing of billions of money 
so long withheld from the building industry on terms fair to the 
borrower and safe to the lender, and opening the door of emp!oy- 
ment to millions long idle. 

“In conformity with the action of the San Francisco convention, 
I now urge all of our people to get squarely behind the Federal 
Housing Administration and the building trades in their efforts 
to revive building and to provide better and healthier housing 
under these provisions of the National Housing Act. 

“The ramifications of the better-housing program are almost 
infinite. Directly the millions employed in building and in the 
production and transportation of building materials will benefit. 
Indirectly those normally engaged in the production and sale of 
all types of goods and in services will benefit. 

“The building dollar is a busy dollar. It is not ‘hidden in a 
bush’ or buried in a vault. From the pay envelope it speedily finds 
its way into the purchase of clothing, of food, of the one thousand 
and one things and services we all require or wish in our daily lives. 
In turn it makes it possible for those producing, transporting, and 
selling these goods and services to satisfy their own wants and 
needs and give employment to others.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Durry in the chair) laid 
before the Senate messages from the President of the United 
States submitting several nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 


on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk 

will state the first nomination in order on the calendar. 
BOARD OF TAX APPEALS—SAMUEL B. HILL 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Samvug. B. 
Hitt, of Washington, to be a member of the Board of Tax 
Appeals for a term of 12 years from June 2, 1936. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I desire very 
briefly to say that the President has sent to the Senate the 
nomination as a member of the Board of Tax Appeals of 
Samuet B. Hitt, who has been a Member of the House of 
Representatives for many years. 

Mr. Hut is recognized, not only in the House but in this 
body, as one of the most energetic, brilliant, and sincere 
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Members of the Congress of the United States. On behalf 
of my colleague [Mr. Bone] and myself, I ask the Senate 
to confirm the nomination. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I should like to add to 
what has been said by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
ScHWELLENBACH] that this appointee to the Board of Tax 
Appeals is generally regarded as one of the best-informed 
authorities in the United States on questions pertaining to 
taxation. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I wish to endorse what 
has been said by the Senator from Washington and the 
Senator from Arkansas with respect to Mr. H1L., with whom 
I have served as a conferee on tax and tariff matters. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], 
is absent. As the ranking member of the committee, I take 
this opportunity of saying a few words in behalf of Mr. Hix. 
I know that the chairman of the committee, if he were pres- 
ent, would heartily endorse the nomination. 

I have known Mr. Hriz for many years. I have been a 
member of the Finance Committee, and he has been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House. He 
is one of the outstanding figures in Congress; and I know no 
man in public life who is better equipped than is Mr. Hm. 
to discharge the duties of the important position to which 
he has been nominated. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. ScHWELLEN- 
BACH] has very generously spoken my own attitude of mind 
toward the able Member of the House from my own State. 
I am voicing not only my own regret but, I think, the regret 
of the great mass of the people of the State of Washington 
in seeing Judge Hii. pass from the House as one of its able 
and outstanding Members. I feel that the State of Wash- 
ington has lost a very valuable Representative in Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination of Mr. Hrizt to be a member of the Board of Tax 
Appeals is unanimously confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of Stuart Allen, 
of Minnesota, to be a secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Harold M. 
Coilins, of Virginia, to be a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent that the nom- 
inations of postmasters on the calendar be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 50 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, May 25, 
1936, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 21 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
RvRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
Morris L. Cooke, of Pennsylvania, to be Administrator of 
the Rural Electrification Administration for a term of 10 


years, pursuant to the act of Congress approved May 20, 
1936. 





1936 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 


William Riddell, of Montana, to be register of the land 
office at Billings, Mont., vice Harry W. Hill, term expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 21 
Cegislative day of May 12), 1936 
Boarp or Tax APPEALS 
SamMvuEt B. Hitt to be a member of the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Stuart Allen to be a secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 
Harold M. Collins to be a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service. 
POSTMASTERS 
NEW YORK 
Wilmarth J. Tuthill, Goshen. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Eureka H. McDougall, Cleveland. 
Lloyd Lapic, Lankin. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Norman B. Gregory. East Stroudsburg. 
Christian A. Jansen, Essington. 
Charles C. Bernd, Red Hill. 

TENNESSEE 


George N. Fuller, Collegedale. 
John O. Bennett, Troy. 


TEXAS 


Louise W. Fisher, Burton. 

Andrew F. Hester, Donna. 

Arthur B. Hobbs, Edgewood. 

John Richard Folkes, Giddings. 
Norman Charles Schlemmer, Kyle. 
Andrew B. Johnson, Marlin. 
Rudolph J. Marak, West. 


VERMONT 


Alice G. Sheehan, North Troy. 
James P. Gilfeather, West Rutland. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, MAY 21, 1936 


The House met at 12 o’clock meridian. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Merciful Lord and our God, we are glad of life because it 
gives us the joyous privilege of loving, of working, of playing, 
and of looking up at the heavens, which declare the glory of 
our All-Father. We pray Thee to let us feel that there is in 
the heart of the Almighty One a place for every human ex- 
perience and for every wandering, wavering, and unstable 
child of earth. Do Thou pour Thy redemptive energy into 
the hearts of men; quicken their intelligence, deepen their 
understanding, and stimulate their habits. As we go forth 
to duty, let our hearts know no fear but that of wrongdoing 
and our minds no anxiety but an earnest desire to toil faith- 
fully for the good of our country. Through Christ our 
Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
COLLECTION OF REVENUE ON INTOXICATING LIQUORS 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the Chair yesterday, on the bill 
H. R. 9185, appointed on the minority side as conferees Mr. 
TrREADWAY and Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. TrEaDway] is obliged to be out of the city on 
important business, and he requested me to suggest to the 
Chair that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] be ap- 
pointed as a conferee on the minority side. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] will be ac- 
cepted, and the Chair will appoint the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. JENKINS] as conferee on the minority. The Clerk will 
notify the Senate thereof. 


THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION—IT CANNOT SAFELY BE SUPER- 
SEDED, AVOIDED, OR DISREGARDED 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address 
which I delivered before the Vermont Association in Boston 
on February 8, 1936. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
address which I delivered before the Vermont Association in 
Boston February 8, 1936: 


(Nore.—In the matter of change the people must be consulted. 
The Constitution should not be changed by the Supreme Court. It 
should not be changed in Washington. The people made it. They 
and they alone can unmake it. They can create; so also they can 
destroy; but I insist that the creation, the destruction, or the alter- 
ation must be the work of the people. It must be an expression 
of the will of a steadfast and decisive majority which has had 
ample time for full consideration of all that the destruction or 
alteration or amendment does involve.) 


Responsibilities are privileges. It is a tremendous responsibility 
that rests on the shoulders of the American people and their repre- 
sentatives—this job of making the world safe for democracy. The 
fundamental article in the creed of American democracy, call it the 
fundamental dogma if you like, is the unchanging and unchange- 
able resolve that every human being, every individual shall have his 
opportunity for his utmost development—his chance to become and 
to do the best he can. Democracy is not only a system of govern- 
ment—it is a scheme of society. 

Upon those of us who comprehend just the beginnings of all that 
democracy stands for, and may mean, rests the responsibility of 
bringing our neighbors to a realizing sense of the blessings that 
are theirs and an appreciation of the fact that there are com- 
mensurate responsibilities for each one to assume. 

“Liberty,” said President McKinley, “is responsibility, and respon- 
sibility is duty; and that duty is to preserve the exceptional liberty 
we enjoy within the law and for the law and by the law. God 
grants liberty only to those who love it and are always ready to 
guard and defend it.” 

Responsibilities? Yes, but they are not burdens! They are privi- 
leges to be enjoyed with a deep sense of satisfaction and apprecia- 
tion of what it means to be and to exercise the prerogatives of an 
American citizen. We count our blessings too lightly, underesti- 
mate the value of our citizenship, and take too much for granted. 

St. Paul said he was a citizen of no mean country. The Romans 
challenged the world with the slogan, “I am a Roman.” What 
then should be the attitude and state of mind of every American 
when he takes time to consider the vastness of the domains, the 
type and multitudes of peoples, and the wealth of all kinds over 
which fly the Stars and Stripes of his country today. To no man 
or woman in the long history of mankind and the story of the 
world conquest in the rise and fall of nations has it ever meant 
so much as it now means to you and me to be able to say, “This 
is my own, my native land.” 

The greatest problem of the day and generation in which you 
and I live, the greatest question that confronts us, or has con- 
fronted us for some time, perhaps since slavery; the question 
before which all others shrink into insignificance is this: What 
shall we do with the indifferent citizen? Or to put it another 
way: What will the indifferent citizen do to the Republic? Amer- 
ica has settled some tremendous questions, but as she settles this 
one, right or wrong, so shall the future of the American Republic 
be determined, so shall it stand or fall. 

“These are altogether extraordinary years”, says Mr. Martin, 
“years of preparation for a new era toward which we grope more 
or less in the dark. We do not know what it will require of us. 
We do know out of our experience that we should go armed to 
meet it, but armed not so much with martial weapons, though they 
may still be needed, as with faith in humanity, consecration on 
our report to the cause of all mankind. We are working in these 
days partly, no doubt, to save our our own skins, but chiefly for 
posterity. The world that is in the making now is the world of 
generations to come. Those of us whose years are fairly full will 
be lucky if we see even the beginning of it. How long it will 
take to get it going is guesswork, but we think that if we do not 
dissipate it all the little children of our day have a prospect of 
coming into a great inheritance. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, fellow Vermonters, and friends, here in 
that cradle of American liberty eternally made unforgettable by 
Lexington and Bunker Hill and Faneuil Hall, in the time that is 
left me I propcse as a Vermonter and an American citizen vitally 
interested in the welfare of my State and country and its people, 
concerned with respect to the record of accomplishment our gen- 
eration shall leave for posterity to ponder, impressed with the 
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thought so aptly expressed by Homer that “He serves me most who 
serves his country best’’; conscious of the responsibility that rests 
on us to make the most of our opportunities and to do the best we 
can in no partisan spirit (although it is true that he serves his 
party best who serves his country best), but with all the serious- 
ness and power I can command I propose to direct your attention 
to the heritage that is ours, to your ideals as true Americans, to the 
end that we may renew our faith in the fundamental principles of 
American Government, recognize our duties and obligations to our- 
selves and our Nation, and show the respect that is overdue to those 
who gave our Nation its very life. 

Probably the wisest group of men who have gathered in modern 
times met in the Constitutional Convention that drafted the Con- 
stitution of the United States. They knew their times. They knew 
the history of the era upon which the times were founded. They 
knew their country and dictatorship, with which they were alto- 
gether too familiar; and on the other to protect themselves against 
anarchy and a disorderly government, thus to secure the blessings 
of liberty for themselves and their posterity. 

Over and over again they wrote into their fundamental laws and 
declarations, as did our Vermont forbears, the challenging state- 
ment that frequent recurrence to fundamental principles, a strict 
adherence to justice, moderation, temperance, industry, and fru- 
gality are absolutely necessary to preserve the blessings of liberty 
and keep government free. The checks and balances they made a 
part of the governmental structure they erected, if observed and 
followed, will continue to guarantee the perpetuity of the Nation 
they created and will preserve the safety of the countless mil- 
lions who now and in the days to come shall seek and be entitled 
to the protection it affords. 

I am not an alarmist, but I am concerned that the permanency 
of our national life and its integrity are involved in some of the 
governmental policies we are asked to countenance and approve. 
I am sure that the preservation of our liberties and the per- 
petuity of our form of government is the tremendous stake at 
issue, and which must be met. The questions confronting us are 
too momentous and serious to be the football of partisan politics. 
They transcend all questions of tariff or trade agreements; strike 
at the very root of all our American institutions. They are steps 
toward a change in our form of government. Do not minimize or 
forget it. This is the issue involved. The vibrant issues of the 
present, whatever they may be, can be faced to better advantage 
by us if we have, in good faith, studied how the people of the 
Nation and their chosen leaders faced the so-called dead issues 
of the past. 

Those wise men, the makers of our Constitution, called their 
new government a republic, and were correct in so doing, for such, 


of necessity, was its form. Let us not forget for a moment, how- 
ever, that they knew they were establishing a democracy and an 


independent nation. This fact was constantly and everlastingly 
present in their minds. 

If you will study the Constitution and the debates which led up 
to its adoption, you will find that these forefathers of ours did 
not attempt to set any barrier in the way of the popular will. 
They sought to and did put effective obstacles in the path of 
sudden action impelled by popular passion, whim, or the excite- 
ment of the moment. 

Every end they sought to accomplish or had in view was for the 
establishment of a democracy with a strong government, but of 
paramount importance was that it must be safe as well as strong— 
freed from the peril of lapsing into autocracy on the one hand 
or into disorder or anarchy on the other. They came here to 
undertake to do just what they did, and that was to establish a 
government in which the will of the people must be supreme. 
They made it so. 

One of the fundamental rules and guides they followed was to 
make sure that it was the real will of the people that ruled. To 
this end they undertook to make it certain that there should be 
abundant time for discussion and consideration of measures, 
means, and policies in order that the public mind could and 
should be thoroughly and well informed. 

Of course, we must idealize the real if we would realize the ideal, 
but facts must be faced as facts. We may well keep our wagon 
hitched to a star, but we must keep our feet on the ground. The 
times call for practical men; practical ideas. 

Times change and conditions with them. New times and new 
conditions must be met by and with the action and legislation they 
demand. As all wisdom did not die with our forefathers, s0 also it 
is true all wisdom was not born yesterday. Yet not a single new 
question arises but involves some one or more of the oldest theories 
of government. History repeats itself, and the experience of the 
ages is always a safe guide. 

It has been well said that never before in the history of our 
country has it been so necessary for every citizen to exercise 
intelligently the rights of citizenship. Our country is faced with a 
crisis more serious than any depression; by a question more basic 
than unemployment, prices, or heavy debts. The continuance or 
the discontinuance of the freedom we have enjoyed, the loss of 
liberties that are ours, the abolition of the traditional American 
order, the absolute change in form of our established Government 
under our written Constitution and our laws is the issue that 
confronts us. 

The next time we as citizens cast our votes in a national election 
we shall be voting not for a man, not for a party, not for a remedy 
nor any group of remedies, but for or against the American form of 
government. The sooner we realize this the better it will be for all 
concerned. 
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We shall have to decide whether our political procedure is to 
rest upon a basis of democracy or dictatorship; whether our eco- 
nomic order is to rest upon private enterprise or political manage- 
ment; upon a basis of broadly balanced powers or of highly cen- 
tralized bureaucracy. 

It has been aptly stated that no price we may be called upon to 
pay to prevent the death of democracy will be too high a price, for 
with all its weaknesses, which are admittedly many and manifest, 
democracy is, in the long run, both safer than and superior to a 
socialistic or communistic state or to dictatorship. We shouid 
think twice before we follow the lead of Soviet Russia, Fascist 
Italy, and Nazi Germany. They have made no progress comparable 
with that which we have accomplished. Centralization of author- 
ity in the government never has been durable and never will 
be. Let us make no mistake. The charter of our Government 
has not been invalidated by the changed circumstances the years 
have brought. Grounded on sound principles of government, it 
may be adapated to changing circumstances but cannot safely be 
superseded, avoided, evaded, or disregarded. In it is found the 
result of mankind’s attempt to find a workable compromise that 
will keep power centralized enough to achieve efficiency without 
tyranny and keep power decentralized enough to achieve freedom 
without anarchy. 

It is a far cry back to the days of the Plymouth Colony, and 
Jamestown, but the fundamentals have not changed; fads and 
fancies have danced their little day on the stage and made their 
exit into oblivion. The realities remain. The early settlers of 
America bequeathed to their descendants certain institutions, cus- 
toms, manners, and opinions which are essential to and have con- 
tributed most successfully to the permanency of our democratic 
form of government. 

De Tocqueville says that when he contemplates and reflects 
upon the consequences of their primary acts he “sees the destiny 
of America embodied in the first Puritan who landed on these 
shores.” These hardy pioneers out of their experience proclaimed 
principles undoubtedly scorned, rather than unknown, by the na- 
tions of Europe, which were and have been accepted as the creed 
of a great people. 

Whatever history may teach with respect to the beneficent 
effects of paternalism and centralization in other countries and 
under other forms of government, we of the United States of 
America must oppose the further extension of both; must rely 
for the perpetuity of our institutions upon the functioning of 
the local governmental unit, for if experience teaches us any- 
thing, we must already have learned that John Fiske spoke truly 
when he said that “the preservation of local self-government is of 
the highest importance for the maintenance of a rich and pow- 
erful national life.” 

The centralization tendencies in government, ever growing more 
pronounced, have fastened their tentacles around the surviving 
representative of the most nearly perfect democracy ever created. 
The paternalistic state is cooperating to help strangle its child. 
The question which confronts you and me is, Shall we stand 
idly by as accessories both before and after the crime? 

During recent years there has grown up a theory wholly at war 
with American principles of constitutional government, and that 
theory is: When an emergency exists, or when Congress and the 
President declare an emergency to exist, this in some way enlarges 
the power of the Congress and the Executive under the Consti- 
tution. It is further contended that the courts are justified 
under such circumstances to consider matters other than the 
terms of the Constitution itself. This theory has been argued 
and urged in several cases, but the Supreme Court has held that 
it was bound by the terms of the Constitution. It has declared 
again and again, in effect, that it would sustain in the fullest 
measure all powers which the people had written into the Con- 
stitution, but the Court has repeatedly declared that it did not 
feel justified in wholly disregarding the language of the Consti- 
tution. A decision of the Court based upon the theory that the 
Court could consider anything other than the terms of the Con- 
stitution itself would create a complete judicial oligarchy. It 
would leave the question of the extent of power to the determi- 
nation of those exercising power—a complete definition of despotic 

wer. 
oa rejecting the doctrine that an emergency justifies a disregard 
of the plain terms of the Constitution, the Supreme Court an- 
nounces no new doctrine. Sixty-nine years ago a man, a civilian, 
as you and I, was tried by military court and sentenced to death. 
He appealed to the Supreme Court, claiming that under the Con- 
stitution he was entitled to be tried by a jury. The argument was 
made that the great Civil War was an emergency of such a nature 
that the Court would be justified in disregarding the provisions 
of the Constitution which tees the right of trial by jury. 
The Court rejected this vicious doctrine, saying: “No doctrine in- 
volving more pernicious consequences was ever invented by man 
than that any of its provisions (the Constitution) can be suspended 
during any of the great exigencies of the Government. Such a 
doctrine leads directly to anarchy or despotism.” 

If any such power is to be given the Court or to the Congress or 
to the Executive, let those who urge that such powers be given, 
come forward with a proposal in the way of an amendment to the 
Constitution. A change of this stupendous moment should not be 
made by the Court through strained and unnatural construction, 
on Ry the Congress through disregard of its constitutional obli- 
gations. 

In the matter of the change the people must be consulted. The 
Constitution should not be changed by the Supreme Court. It 
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should not be changed in Washington. It should be changed by 
the people alone. You and I, our family, our friends—we, the 
people—in this country of ours are more important than our 
instrument, Government. Government should be made to serve us 
rather than dominate us. The State, which is man’s own creation, 
exists for the sake of us, of our people, rather than as some would 
have us believe, that we exist for the sake of the State. 

The people made the Constitution, the people can unmake it if 
they so see fit; they can create, so also they can destroy, but I 
insist that the creation, the destruction, or the alteration must 
be the work of the people. It must be an expression of the will 
of a steadfast and decisive majority which has had ample time 
for full consideration of all that the destruction or alteration 
or amendment does involve. 

If all the checks and balances, all the carefully devised safe- 
guards to protect us are to be swept away, disregarded, discarded, 
or suspended by dictatorial decree or nonobservance, or lack of 
respect, then we need no Constitution at all!—This instrument 
acclaimed “the greatest charter of liberty ever drawn.” 

We need to wake up! And we may as well be told first as last 
that our lives, our liberties, and our property are at stake, and 
upon us rests the responsibility for the final decision with respect 
to what we shall do to protect them all. 

Constitutional government moves too slowly to suit some people 
who wish to convert it into an instrument for the quick satisfac- 
tion of their own desires, or to attempt to legalize operations 
which may be either beneficial or harmful to the people. This 
subject of the liberty which was granted to us under the Con- 
stitution, is one which whatever people may say is not to be 
treated lightly. The Constitution is a declaration of principles, 
not to be altered by the whim of a moment or suspended or cir- 
cumvented by executive, bureaucratic, judicial, or legislative act. 
Any other attitude with respect to the Constitution of the United 
States may and will lead to nothing less than a complete revolu- 
tion in our system of government. 

President George Washington, in his Farewell Address, said: 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modifica- 
tion of the constitutional power be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way which the Constitu- 
tion designates. But let there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this, in one instance may be the instrument of good, it is 
the customary weapon by which free governments are destroyed. 
The precedent must always greatly overbalance in permanent evil 
any partial or transient benefit which the use can at any time 
yield.” 

You cannot make me believe that when they see where they are 
headed even the stress of economic necessity or any alleged 
emergency will ever induce the American people to consider any 
proposal insidiously designed eventually to destroy completely 
the American form of government. 

As a Vermonter, speaking to Vermonters, I do not need to 
reassert that all governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that sovereignty resides in the people; 
how well we Vermonters know that governmental power originates 
in the people, and a government, therefore, can have and exercise 
only such powers as the people yield. 

So, beside the question of the maintenance or destruction of the 
Constitution of the United States, all other questions of law and 
policies sink into utter insignificance. In its presence party lines 
should disappear, all sectional differences melt away like the early 
mists of dawn before the rising sun. The Constitution is our 
fundamental law. Upon its provisions rests the entire fabric of 
our institutions. It has disappointed the expectation of those who 
opposed it, convinced those who doubted, and won a success 
beyond the most glowing hopes of those who put their faith in it. 

Whatever the adventures we undertake, the goals we seek to 
reach, we are trustees for the future of America, and in our re- 
sponsibility we must not fail. We have an inheritance to safe- 
guard, to transmit; a system of ordered liberty in which statutes 
and theories of social experimenters must yield to the Constitu- 
tion, in which the people are governed by law and not by man, 
and in which human rights are deemed to be sacred and inalien- 
able. Many free countries have lost their liberty, and ours may 
lose hers, but, if she shall, let us as Vermonters join together in 
spirit with Lincoln when he says: “Let it be my proudest plume, 
not that I was the last to desert, but that I never deserted her.” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. GREENWOOD, from the Committee on Rules, by 
direction of that committee, presented the following privi- 
leged resolution, which was referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered printed: 

House Resolution 520 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 12120, a bill to provide for the further development 
of vocational education in the several States and Territories, and 
all points of order against said bill are hereby waived. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
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ment, the Committee shall rise and report the same to the House 
with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previ- 
ous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit, with or without instructions. 


BONDED INDEBTEDNESS, MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS, ALASKA 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 8766, an act to 
authorize municipal corporations in the Territory of Alaska, 
to incur bonded indebtedness, and for other purposes, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out all after “authorized” down to and 
including “not” in line 8, and insert “to construct, improve, ex- 
tend, better, repair, reconstruct, or acquire public works of a per- 
manent character and to incur bonded indebtedness and issue 
negotiable bonds for any or all of such purposes: Provided, however, 
That no municipal corporation shall incur a bonded indebtedness 
or issue its negotiable bonds under this act to an amount which, 
including existing bonded indebtedness shall.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out all after “municipal” down to and 
including “Territory” in line 2, page 2, and insert “corporation. 
Such public work shall include but not be limited to streets, 
bridges, wharves and harbor facilities, sewers and sewage-disposal 
plants, municipal buildings, schools, libraries, gymnasia and ath- 
letic fields, fire houses, and public utilities.” 

Page 2, line 18, strike out all after “Src. 3.” down to and includ- 
ing “may” in line 20, and insert “Bonds issued pursuant to this 
act shall.” 

Page 2, line 24, strike out all after “private” down to and in- 
cluding “and” in line 1, page 3, and insert “sale, may be redeem- 
able (either with or without premium) or nonredeemable.” 

Page 3, line 2, after “only,” insert: “and may be executed by such 
officers and in such manner.” 

Page 3, line 4, after “bonds.”, insert: “In case any of the officers 
whbse signatures appear on the bonds or coupons shall cease to be 
such officers before delivery of such bonds, such signatures, whether 
manual or facsimile, shall, nevertheless, be valid and sufficient for 
all purposes, the same as if such Officers had remained in office 
until such delivery.” 

Page 3, line 7, after “annum”, insert: “, payable semiannually.” 

Page 3, line 18, after “conflict”, insert: “; but nothing contained 
in this act shall affect any bonded indebtedness heretofore in- 
curred or heretofore authorized by law. The powers conferred by 
this act shall be in addition and supplemental to and the limita- 
tions imposed hereby shall not affect the powers conferred by any 
other law.” 


The SPEAKER. 


Is there objection? 
Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, this seems to 


be important and far-reaching legislation. I understand 
from the Delegate from Alaska that it pertains only to cities 
in Alaska and that they have agreed upon this legislation 
and want it. 

Mr. DIMOND. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr, SNELL. I have no objection. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order, the Chair recog- 
nizes the Delegate from Alaska for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to include therein a brief 
statement about farms in the Matanuska Valley made by a 
resident therein, and a short letter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ALASKA—FACT AND FICTION 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, in the issue of the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star of April 19 appeared an article concerning 
the Matanuska Valley, Alaska, farm settlement, by W. Pledge 
Brown. Similar articles by the same author have been pub- 
lished a number of times in newspapers in various parts of 
the United States. Some months ago—in fact, last Janu- 
ary—a friend of mine sent me a copy of substantially the 
same article which had been published in Capper’s Weekly, 
and I have been informed that at least a dozen newspapers 
in the United States have published, and presumably- bought 
and paid for, articles differing little, except in arrangement 
of paragraphs and transposition of language, from each 
other and the one which was so published in the Washington 
Sunday Star. 

While I realize how futile it is to endeavor to answer all 
of the untrue statements which are made orally or appear 
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in the newspapers or in other publications about a man, a 
project, or a policy, yet, to my own personal knowledge, the 
series of articles written by W. Pledge Brown and published 
in the newspapers over the country about the Matanuska 
settlement are so almost wholly untrue that it seems some 
effort should be made by those of us who have accurate 
information on the subject and are interested in having the 
truth known to state the facts. Hence, with the consent of 
the House, I have obtained time today to tell the Members 
of this body something about the Matanuska Valley farm 
settlement and its prospects for success and something of 
farm lands and farming in Alaska. 

As a preliminary, however, and since in the course of 
what I have to say it will be necessary to show as untrue, 
and perhaps false, many if not most of the statements so 
made by the author of the article in the Star and of the 
other similar articles mentioned, it may be well to find out 
who W. Pledge Brown is. 

During the winter of 1934-35, a W. Pledge Brown spent 
several months in Alaska, principally in the cities of Ketchi- 
kan and Juneau. He claimed to be a newspaperman and 
appeared to have some newspaper experience. I have made 
careful inquiry concerning W. Pledge Brown’s journeys in 
Alaska and, although he claims to have been editor of the 
Ketchikan Daily Chronicle, and in the article appearing in 
the Star he says that he has lived in the Territory for more 
than 5 years and has covered news from Ketchikan to Nome 
and from Nome to Point Barrow, in truth and in fact, he was 
never an editor of the Ketchikan Daily Chronicle or employed 
by that paper, and his very limited experience in Alaska has 
been confined largely to the cities of Ketchikan and Juneau 
and never, so far as I can ascertain, has he been in the Mata- 
nuska Valley or in Nome, nor has he ever visited Barrow; 
accordingly when he writes of farming in Alaska, he is writ- 
ing of something concerning which from personal observa- 
tion and experience he knows precisely nothing. 

W. Pledge Brown—his full name was there given as Wilbur 
Pledge Brown—however, while he was in the city of Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, did have one experience somewhat out of the 
ordinary. In that city on December:24, 1934, he was charged 
with larceny in a dwelling house, the allegation being that 
he had stolen a woman’s purse at a party. Hearing on the 
charge was held before Judge E. C. Austin, United States 
Commissioner at Ketchikan, on January 11, 1935, and at that 
time Mr. Brown pleaded guilty to petit larceny and was 
fined $25. On this sentence he served 1 day and thus re- 
ceived a credit of $2 on his fine under the laws of Alaska, 
and paid the remaining $23. When Mr. Brown left Ketchi- 
kan he failed to pay a number of debts which he owed and, 
so far as I have been able to learn, these debts have never 
been paid. 

The illuminating incident just mentioned in the life of 
W. Pledge Brown, who visited Alaska as above stated, and 
the claim of the author of the article which appeared in the 
Washington Star and of similar, and indeed almost identical, 
articles which have appeared in a number of newspapers in 
several cities in the United States, led me to make further 
inquiry about W. Pledge Brown, and as a result of such 
inquiry it appears that the W. Pledge Brown who pleaded 
guilty to petit larceny in the city of Ketchikan, Alaska, on 
January 11, 1935, is identical with the following: One Wil- 
liam P. Brown who was investigated by the police depart- 
ment of Phoenix, Ariz., on or about September 3, 1929, con- 
cerning the issuance of checks, one Wilbur P. Brown who 
was subject to a like investigation by the police department 
of Los Angeles, Calif., on or about September 10, 1930, on a 
charge of issuing a N. S. F. check, and who was convicted of 
petit theft and sentenced to 180 days’ imprisonment—sus- 
pended; one Wilbur Pledge Browne who was investigated by 
the police department of Pasadena, Calif., on or about Jan- 
uary 28, 1931, on a charge of grand theft involving a motor 
car, which charge was later dismissed; one Pledge Brown, 
alias Wilbur Pledge Browne, who was charged in Los An- 
geles, Calif., with grand larceny involving an automobile on 
or about January 31, 1931; one William Pledge Brown, alias 
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W. P. Brown, who was investigated by the police department 
of Washington, D. C., on or about March 20 to March 23, 
1936, on a charge of grand larceny. Further inquiry dis- 
closes that the records of the city prison of Columbus, Ohio, 
show one W. Pledge Brown on June 16, 1932, to have taken 
a Buick car from the U-Drive-It Co. of Columbus and de- 
parted; that the company caused a warrant to be issued for 
his arrest on June 22, 1932; that on June 16, 1932, W. Pledge 
Brown cashed a worthless check at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel in Columbus, and as a result thereof on June 22 the 
hotel management caused a warrant for his arrest to be 
issued; that on the same day, namely, June 16, 1932, w. 
Pledge Brown received his final check from the Ohio State 
Journal and left, taking with him a typewriter which be- 
longed to that newspaper, but in his generous attempt to 
make a fair exchange he left something—he left numerous 
small debts owing to other employees of the paper. The 
theft of the typewriter was reported to the police, but no 
warrant was issued. 

But perhaps the most despicable thing which has come to 
my attention concerning W. Pledge Brown is revealed in a 
letter written to the Ketchikan Chronicle by a lady in Kan- 
sas. This letter bears every sign of truth, and it reveals 
more clearly than the mere conviction of a petty thief just 
what the manners and morals of W. Pledge Brown are. The 
letter mentioned is dated December 10, 1935, and reads as 
follows: 

KETCHIKAN CHRONICLE, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Dear Str: I am enclosing in this letter to you a letter addressed 
to Mr. W. Pledge Brown, of the Ketchikan Chronicle. 

I met Mr. Brown recently while he was in Topeka, Kans., at 
which time he wrote an article on Alaskan conditions for the 
Topeka Daily Capital (Nov. 24, 1935, issue}, The paper states that 
W. Pledge Brown is staff writer for the Ketchikan (Alaska) Chron- 
icle, and he had returned to the United States as one of the 
Alaskan delegation to the national convention of the American 
Legion in St. Louis. They also state that Mr. Brown will return 
to his duties in Alaska in December. 

It seems that during Mr. Brown’s stay in Topeka that he be- 
came temporarily financially embarrassed. At his request, in 
writing, and over the signature of the Ketchikan Chronicle, Ketch- 
ikan, Alaska, I loaned Mr. Brown $5, which he promised to return 
to me not later than the following Tuesday noon, November 26, 
1935, when he was supposed to receive a sum of money by special 
delivery. Tuesday night I found out that he had checked out of 
the Throop Hotel in Topeka, Kans., and had left, forgetting to 
extend me the courtesy of returning the $5 I loaned him. 

Mr. Brown went from Topeka to Kansas City, and I am in- 
formed through correspondence with Mr. Jerome Walsh, a lawyer 
in the Bryant Building, Kansas City, Mo., whose acquaintance 
Mr. Brown had made, that Mr. Brown had checked out of the 
Ambassador Hotel in Kansas City, Mo., leaving no forwarding 
address. 

A feature article by Mr. Brown appeared in the Kansas City 
Journal-Post about December 2. 

If in any possible way you can deliver the enclosed letter to Mr. 
Brown, will you kindly do so at once for me? 

I am sorry to cause Mr. Brown any unnecessary embarrassment, 
but it was not without considerable sacrifice that I granted his 
request to lend him this amount. Or if you can collect this for 
me you may keep $1 for your trouble and mail me the $4. 

May I hear from you by return mail? 

Sincerely, 

I will not reveal the lady’s name because it might cause 
her embarrassment and undeserved shame. It is a pity and 
a tragedy that men like W. Pledge Brown are permitted to 
roam the country fleecing people, and it is surprising that 
editors are so credulous and so gullible as to accept and pub- 
lish, without adequate question or examination, the men- 
dacious articles furnished, and, I suppose, really sold to the 
newspapers by Mr. Brown. 

And that is not all. A letter which appears to be authentic 
gives the information that W. Pledge Brown, subsequent to 
his visit to Alaska, left the city of Bay City, Mich., owing his 
hotel bill, a clothing bill of nearly $10 and a “check that 
bounced back from a Seattle bank for $25.” Further similar 
details of his scoundrelly record are available, but surely that 
is enough. I could forgive him for everything except his 
cheating the Kansas girl out of $5. We have a word for men 


of that type in Alaska. 
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Now let us for a moment analyze, paragraph by para- 
graph, the article written by W. Pledge Brown which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star. As I observed a moment 
ago, so much of it is untrue that it is hard to find anything 
material in the entire article which is really correct or ac- 
curate. 

Mr. Brown says that to date the Government has expended 
approximately $18,000 per family. That statement is un- 
true. The Government has expended approximately one- 
half of the amount stated by Mr. Brown, but a considerable 
part of that expenditure has been made for necessary roads 
which should have been constructed whether the 200 fam- 
ilies were settled in the Matanuska Valley with the aid of 
the Government or not. Before the establishment of this 
colony was ever thought of, the Federal Government and 
the territorial government of Alaska, and the municipal 
government of Anchorage had spent substantial sums of 
money in the building of roads in the Matanuska Valley and 
to connect that valley with the city of Anchorage, some 40 
miles away. This connecting road has long been recognized 
as a real necessity for the development of the region, not 
only for its farms and for the expansion of farming, but for 
the mines which lie just beyond the edge of the valley in 
the Willow Creek region. It would be unfair and unjust to 
charge against the colonists or against this particular set- 
tlement project all of the sums that have been so spent in 
road building, since the object of building the roads was not 
only to serve the Matanuska Valley settlement but also the 
other farmers already living in the valley and those who in 
the future will, on their own initiative, undoubtedly settle 
there. 

Moreover, the money so spent in road building should have 
been and would probably have been spent anyhow as a part 
of the relief work in the Territory of Alaska; and, surely, it 
is much better to put men to work on economically useful 
projects such as public roads than it is to give them the 
money for doing work which is not so valuable to the public 
and to posterity. The roads being built are really a sound 
contribution to the development of that region, and so to 
the development of Alaska, and the only pity is that three 
or four times as much money has not been expended in 
Alaska during the past several years for building roads that 
are equally needed in other parts of the Territory. 

Mention is made in this article of the number of colonists 
who returned to the United States. Let me state the facts: 
Of the 897 colonists who went to Matanuska, approximately 
750 remain there and are quite content to remain, and 
thankful that they have this outstanding opportunity to 
make themselves self-supporting and successful. I have been 
furnished with a copy of a telegram, dated April 14, 1936, from 
Col. Otto F. Ohlson, general manager of the Alaska Railroad 
and chairman of the Alaska Rural Resettlement Corporation, 
the Government corporation having charge of this project, 
addressed to Col. Lawrence Westbrook, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the F. E. R. A., saying that with the exception of 
two families, the colonists then—April 14, 1936—in the 
Matanuska Valley, embracing 158 families, report they are 
glad to be there and that they intend to remain. One man 
remarked, “You could not drive me away”; and another, 
“The soil and climate conditions here are far better than 
where we came from.” Similar statements were made by 
other colonists, indicating that they are not only willing but 
eager to undertake the hard work which confronts them, for 
they believe they are bound to succeed and to make even- 
tually not only a living but a competence. 

In this article Mr. Brown proceeds with his misinforma- 
tion, talking about the “long night”, as he says the winter 
is known in the north country, and then goes on to say, “The 
only thing the colonists could do was to stay in their cabins 
and take it on the chin” during the winter. Arrant non- 
sense! Official records show that the average temperature 
in the Matanuska Valley during the month of January 1936 
was plus 12.9° F.—remember that is 12.9° above zero. Any- 
one who has ever lived in the Northern States knows per- 
fectly well that, with proper food and clothing and shelter, a 
temperature of 12.9° above zero causes no suffering, and in 
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fact it is admirable weather for hard outdoor winter work, 
such as cutting down trees and clearing the land so that in 
the spring, when the frost goes out, the stumps may be 
removed and the land readily plowed. 

In the Matanuska Valley the shortest day of the winter 
gives at least 8 hours of daylight. And a man who works out 
of doors steadily for 8 hours will do a fair day’s work; and, 
so far as the work is concerned, he does not really need any 
more daylight, though a longer daylight period would un- 
doubtedly be a comfort and a convenience. But even if the 
winter days are short, the briefness of the light of those days 
is made up to the fullest extent in the summertime, and it 
may be well here to remind ourselves that every part of the 
earth has the same amount of sunlight during the year. 
True, the days in the Matanuska Valley, which is a little far- 
ther north than the parallel of 61° north latitude are short 
in the wintertime, but in midsummer the valley is bathed in 
approximately 20 hours of sunlight each day and enjoys day- 
light for the full 24 hours. 

One statement contained in Mr. Brown’s article which ap- 
peared in the Star is so grossly untrue that it calls for special 
comment. The same statement occurred in the almost iden- 
tical article which appeared in Capper’s Weekly months ago. 
I refer to that part of the article which reads as follows: 

First of all, there is no topsoil, so important to farming, to be 
found anywhere in Alaskan territory. Alaskan soil is covered with 
tundra and moss, under this a sandy gravel, and under the gravel a 
rich black loam. The “farmer” must dig for the soil needed. 

There is simply not a word of truth in all of that. The 
fact is that there is ample topsoil on those lands of Alaska, 
more than 40,000,000 acres in extent, which are considered to 
be agricultural and grazing lands. It is true, of course, that 
in the northern half of the Territory there is plenty of moss 
and tundra and no farming soil in the common meaning of 
that term. But we are not now speaking of the reindeer 
ranges or the barrens, but of the farm lands of Alaska, and 
particularly those of the Matanuksa Valley. In that valley 
the surface is covered with rich black loam, varying from 3 
to 10 feet in depth. I personally have seen test pits dug in 
the valley to a depth of 6 feet without getting through the 
loam. Underneath this loam gravels are usually found, thus 
affording excellent drainage. 

Later in the same article Mr. W. Pledge Brown contradicts 
himself when he says “with little or no drainage in the Mata- 
nuska Valley the water from the melting of the winter snows 
and the rains of the summer months seeps directly into the 
ground, making the valley a sea of mud and the soil too rich 
for productive farming.” It will be observed that in: one 
paragraph he says there is no top soil in Alaska and that 
immediately under the moss and tundra a sandy gravel is 
found, and then further along in another paragraph he talks 
about the valley being a sea of mud and says “the soil is too 
rich for productive farming.” One wonders how any editor, 
no matter how careless, would pass such a plain contradiction 
on a very important point. 

Mr. Brown tells about the annual rainfall of approximately 
164 inches in southeastern Alaska. That happens to be cor- 
rect and is, in fact, one of the few accurate statements in 
the entire article. But he fails to say that the average an- 
nual rainfall in the Matanuska Valley over a period of years 
has been exactly 14.80 inches. The explanation is that the 
Matanuska Valley is far enough in the interior of Alaska to 
be out of the region of heavy rainfall which bathes the coast. 

The article further states that “prior to the coming of the 
new colonists there was not such a thing as a farm in Alaska.” 
That statement is so foolish that even the most casual inquiry 
would have revealed its falsity. Actual farming has been 
carried on in Alaska and in the Matanuska Valley for many 
years and, where undertaken energetically and intelligently, 
it has been generally successful. 

Mr. Brown further states, with the same disregard for fact, 
that the potatoes grown in the Matanuska Valley are unfit 
for human consumption; that the berries are tasteless and 
stringy; that the lettuce, cabbage, rhubarb, tomatoes, and 
other vegetables look beautiful in a crate or box, but when cut 
into they are rotten in the core. All untrue. The fact is 
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that the potatoes and other vegetables are of first-class qual- 
ity. I have eaten potatoes grown in the Matanuska Valley 
(grown, in fact, on one of the bars of the Matanuska River) 
as fine and dry as any potatoes I ever ate, and I know that 
the lettuce, cabbage, rhubarb, tomatoes, and other vegetables 
are of first-class quality, sound and firm throughout. 

It has been said that when new soil anywhere is first plowed 
up it will not produce crops of good quality the first year, 
perhaps due to a lack of nitrogen in the soil or to some other 
cause. But the Matanuska farm lands which have been under 
cultivation for several years produce crops that, in my judg- 
ment, cannot be surpassed in quality anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Brown, in writing this series of articles, appears to 
rely on the general theory that as long as something bad or 
discreditable is said about a man, or a country, or a project, 
or a@ community, or a region, the statement may be sold as 
news, whereas if the truth is told it is so lacking in interest 
that no publisher would pay for it or print it. That, of 
course, is not always correct, but it seems to work some- 
times.g Many articles giving the truth of the situation in 
the tanuska Valley have been published in newspapers 
and magazines over the country, and the writers did not 
find it necessary to depart from the truth in order to secure 
sale and publication of their statements. 

If I were to point out every incorrect or untrue statement 
contained in Mr. Brown’s article, these remarks would be 
carried to undue length, but in passing I must give a few 
more examples of what appears to be either gross exaggera- 
tion or absolute mendacity. Mr. Brown, in this article, has 
halibut swimming up the rivers of Alaska to spawn. If 
any halibut has ever entered a river of Alaska to spawn, 
certainly no one except Mr. Brown has ever before heard of 
it. As a matter of truth, the halibut spawn in the ocean and 
not in the rivers. Mr. Brown says that a $5 bounty is paid 
on eagles; the truth is that the bounty is $1. He has the 
eagles in this article picking the eyes out of the halibut and 
salmon. In order to pick the eyes out of a halibut, an eagle 
would have to dive deep into the salt water, and no one in 
Alaska has ever seen an eagle do that. 

The article contains the statement that an 8-cent bounty 
is paid on trout regardless of size. The fact is that in a 
few restricted areas of Alaska a bounty of 2% cents apiece 
is paid for the Dolly Varden variety of trout because this 
variety is especially destructive of salmon spawn. Further 
reference is made to the packs of wolves which roam Alaska 
in groups of 20 to 50. I have lived in Alaska more than 31 
years, and during a substantial part of that period I was 
engaged in prospecting and thus had occasion to observe 
the habits of the wildlife of Alaska. I never saw a pack of 
wolves above five in number (probably a family, not a pack) 
and never knew of anybody who claims to have seen such 
a pack. Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the famous scientist, 
author, and Arctic explorer, includes the wolf-pack fable 
in what he satirically refers to as standardized misinforma- 
tion. It is true that wolves are destructive of game, and 
the Territory pays a bounty on them. But not a wolf has 
been killed in the Matanuska Valley in 5 years. Wolves 
do not frequent the region in which the colonists are situ- 
ated. The Territorial bounty on wolves is $20, not $15, as 
stated by Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown would have you believe that disease in the 
Matanuska settlement was rife and the death rate terrible. 
The truth is that the health of the people in the settlement 
has been excellent. There has been sickness in the valley, 
but I do not know of any community in the United States 
where all illness has been banished. At Matanuska, some of 
the settlers have suffered from measles, chickenpox, and 
scarlet fever, but such diseases are not confined to Alaska. 
Mr. Brown graphically describes the sad death of a 4-year 
old boy. Death is always tragic, and the sight of a cheerful, 


happy child taken from his loved ones is particularly so. 
Doubtless it cast a pall over the entire colony, as such 
misfortunes always do. Death, as we well know, is not 
restricted to the aged and infirm nor to the youthful—death 
strikes at all ranks and all classes, and while we may deeply 
sympathize with the loved ones of this young boy, the first of 
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the colony to go, we must remember that death comes to 
happy, loving children all over the world even where every 
medical facility is available. The truth again is that from 
the very beginning of the settlement, the colonists were amply 
taken care of with the services of a physician and nurses, 
and one of the first things that was done in the colony was 
the construction of a hospital. As a result of that care, 
the death rate of the colonists has been only about one-half 
of the death rate in the continental United States. I much 
doubt if any of the colonists who have remained in the 
country would say that their health has not been amply 
and adequately taken care of. 

My mind goes back to the early days of Alaska, when 
sometimes sick or injured people would be obliged to travel 
hundreds of miles to reach a physician, provided they were 
able to travel at all; and in some of the outlying parts of 
the country, at the present time, where as many people live 
as reside in the Matanuska Valley, there is no physician 
within 100 miles, and no hospital and no nurse. The 
colonists who have settled in the Matanuska Valley are 
much better cared for with respect to health and medical 
service and hospital facilities than many other of the per- 
manent old-time residents of Alaska. Mr. Brown’s inference 
to the contrary is simply 100 percent untrue. 

In this article, mention is made of the establishment of 
the colony and the “able direction” of Don L. Irwin, first 
director of the colony. But, acording to Mr. Brown, this 
“able direction” should be understood with reverse English, 
because a little further along he talks about the advent in 
the colony of Colonel Hunt, who “soon established order out 
of chaos.” If the direction of Mr. Irwin was able—as it 
unquestionably was—how did the chaos arise? In fact, the 
“chaos” is simply a figment of the imagination of the author. 

It is true, of course, that in the establishment of the 
colony mistakes were made and everything did not move as 
smoothly at first as a perfectly coordinated engine. The 
transportation of 200 families with their supplies and equip- 
ment to one place within a short time resulted in some con- 
fusion, but it was not long until good order was evolved. 
Upon their arrival the colonists were accommodated in 
comfortable tents. I have lived in tents for years, and I 
know there is no hardship in so living. The permanent 
houses were constructed and the colonists were in them be- 
fore winter came. They have really suffered no substantial 
hardship when one considers the care and protection and 
thought given to the establishment of the colony and the 
resultant comfort and convenience, and then considers the 
condition which confronted the early settlers at Plymouth, 
and at Jamestown, or in Kentucky, or Colorado, or anywhere 
else during pioneer days. It almost makes one smile to hear 
it said, as Mr. Brown says in words or by inference, that the 
Matanuska colonists were exposed to hardship and suffering 
and sickness and danger and death. 

Colonization schemes have always been laughed at until 
they have succeeded. The bold adventurers who left Europe 
to settle in the wilderness of America in the seventeenth 
century were ridiculed by those who stayed at home, and I 
have no doubt that among the settlers themselves after they 
arrived in America there was considerable grumbling and 
discontent, and that if telegraph communication had been 
available, some of them would have wired back home and 
told their friends and the members of Parliament how tough 
things were in the New World, and how badly they had been 
misled, and how much they wished they were back. But 
the great majority of the settlers would have stayed in 
America, anyhow, and they would have made the country 
what they have made it and what we see today. 

Then in conclusion, in order to give his article a romantic 
sound, Mr. Brown talks about the wilderness of the Terri- 
tory “as it was in the days of ’98.” He says: 

Trappers, loggers, prospectors, and miners still blow into the 
coastal towns with thousands of dollars in their poke and cash in 
across the bars and call on drinks for the house. 

The poor man does not know how to write simple English 
language, and apparently the proofreader was no better 
informed, 
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Again the truth is the exact reverse of what Mr. Brown 
tells us. The truth is that Alaska is a sedate, peaceful, and 
quiet country. When the average miner brings his gold into 
town he promptly takes it to the bank and has the proceeds 
deposited to his credit. After all, most miners and prospec- 
tors have some sense and judgment, just like the remainder 
of the people of the country. This conclusion shows how 
totally unfamiliar everything in Alaska is to W. Pledge 
Brown, or else that his mind is of such a type that he blends 
fact and fiction indiscriminately and does not know or care 
which is which. 

While it would not be becoming or in accordance with the 
rules and dignity of this House to use any harsh term about 
the veracity, or lack of it, of W. Pledge Brown, or to speak 
what has been called the “short and ugly word”, perhaps I 
may be justified in adopting with respect to Mr. Brown a 
statement once used in a lawsuit concerning a patently un- 
truthful witness by one of the ablest lawyers of Alaska, Mr. 
Joseph H. Murray. And so I suggest of W. Pledge Brown, 
that if you should happen to see him walking down the street 
with Ananias on one side and Sapphira on the other, you 
might be certain that he was in the bosom of his family. 

The need of telling the truth about the Matanuska settle- 
ment has just been brought powerfully to my attention by 
an article appearing in the issue of the Literary Digest of 
May 9, 1936. It appears to be based very largely, if not en- 
tirely, upon the numerous statements made by W. Pledge 
Brown and printed in newspapers over the country. While the 
Literary Digest does not name Mr. Brown as the source of its 
information, it has adopted so much of Mr. Brown’s language 
and solemnly repeats so much of his misinformation that 
the internal evidence of the Literary Digest article shows, I 
think, beyond dispute that it is largely based upon the ar- 
ticles of W. Pledge Brown. The Literary Digest echoes Mr. 
Brown in the incorrect statement that the bounty on eagles 
in Alaska is $5 and the bounty on wolves $15, and no one but 
Mr. Brown, writing of Matanuska, could be so ignorant as 
to make those statements. No one but this “expert” on 
Alaska could have written the fantastic paragraph, followed 
almost verbatim by the Literary Digest, to the effect that 
the farmer must dig to get at the soil; that the Alaska 
ground is covered with moss and tundra under which is 
gravel, and under the gravel the needed loam. The Literary 
Digest simply must have swallowed this whole upon the 
authority of W. Pledge Brown. 

Mr. Brown also tells us gravely that the Alaska straw- 
berries are tasteless and stringy. The Literary Digest’s 
editor varied the language by saying that they are “stringy 
and tasteless.” Before the advent of Mr. Brown no one in 
Alaska ever heard of the Alaska strawberries as “stringy”, 
because they are the very reverse of that. I greatly fear 
that the editors of the Washington Star and the j.iterary 
Digest yielded to the charm of alliteration in connecting the 
word “stringy” with the word “strawberries.” It is a wonder 
that they did not go further and say “stringy, slinking 
strawberries.” Mr. Brown was remiss in not suggesting that. 
If a charge of plagiarism were made by Mr. Brown or the 
Washington Star on account of the article appearing in the 
Literary Digest, the “deadly parallel” might be invoked to 
sustain the charge. 

The Literary Digest has gone W. Pledge Brown one better 
in expanding the packs of wolves which are said to roam 
Alaska. Mr. Brown was content to place the number of 
the largest pack in his article which appears in the Star 
at 50, but the Literary Digest evidently consulted Mr. Brown 
again, or else took a deep breath before speaking, because 
the wolf packs, according to the Literary Digest, number 
from 50 to 200. Really, Baron Munchausen was never able 
to do much better than that. The Literary Digest follows 
Mr. Brown in reversing the laws of nature by having halibut 
swim up the rivers, where their spawn is eaten by trout. 
This statement exhibits the Brown touch—no one else could 
have done that job. The Digest goes on to say that the 
salmon and halibut fishing is worth $2,000,000 a year to 
Alaska. Possibly the editor of the Digest, or Mr. Brown, or 
both, were here engaged in an adventure in using the empha- 
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sis of understatement, for the records show the yearly value 
of salmon and halibut fisheries to Alaska to be many, many 
times that sum. 

The Digest also refers to “Alaskan agricultural engineers.” 
Judging by the extent to which the article appearing in the 
Digest is apparently based upon the statements made by 
W. Pledge Brown, one naturally arrives at the conclusion 
that Mr. Brown has been promoted by the Digest and that 
he is now, in the estimation of the editors of the Digest, an 
Alaskan agricultural engineer. Mr. Brown’s creditors in 
Ketchikan, Alaska, and the law-enforcement officials at that 
Place will doubtless take interest in his change of status. 

There is another unhappy circumstance concerning the 
article which so appeared in the Literary Digest, and that 
is the melancholy conclusion which one must draw there- 
from—the conclusion that the editors of such a great pub- 
lication did not make a sufficient, if any, investigation to 
determine the accuracy or lack of accuracy of the matter 
which appeared in that particular article. After all, the 
Literary Digest, unlike many newspapers, claims to be non- 
partisan, and that it attempts to present the facts fairly. 
While I do not challenge or deny the truth of that claim, it 
is particularly painful to have the magazine give the persua- 
sive force of its columns, reaching, as they do, into every 
part of the United States, as to matters upon which it is 
apparent no fair investigation was ever made and which are 
evidently based upon the statements of a man who is not 
only entirely ignorant of the subject but whose character is 
such as to render him unworthy of belief. The least that 
the Literary Digest could have done before printing this 
alleged “news” was to have made some sort of an effort to 
determine the facts; but apparently such a course of action 
never occurred to the person responsible for the printing of 
the article. After reading that story, Alaskans, at least, will 
wonder how much reliance can be placed on other matter 
appearing in the Digest. 

It is difficult for truth to overtake or correct error once 
the error is spoken. Many newspapers in the United States, 
including the Washington Star and now the Literary Digest, 
have printed a series of statements which give a totally false 
picture of the Matanuska Valley settlement and of Alaska 
generally, and which are, as a matter of fact, almost entirely 
untrue based upon the authority of W. Pledge Brown. Ii is 
likely that millions of people have read or will read these 
statements, and it is further likely that not a hundred people 
will read the truth of the matter, either embodied in what 
I have to say here today or otherwise, and that every news- 
paper and magazine which without investigation published 
Mr. Brown’s statements will take no notice of the correction 
here or elsewhere made or of the facts here or elsewhere 
presented. 

Now, it seems too bad that time must be used up in de- 
nying such groundless statements, but it seems to be my 
duty to deny them, because if not denied many people, in- 
cluding Members of Congress, may believe them to be true. 
Moreover, the statements of Mr. Brown have had such wide 
publicity as to possibly give a large number of our citizens an 
entirely erroneous idea about the Matanuska Valley farm 
settlement and about Alaska generally. In fact, one Mem- 
ber of Congress recently asked me if I had read Mr. Brown's 
article, which appeared in the Star. I replied that I had, 
and that there was little of truth in it. But this Member 
looked at me in astonishment, and from further remarks 
which he made he very evidently had been impressed by the 
article. 

Perhaps this inclination to misunderstand conditions in 
Alaska goes back to the ancient fiction that Alaska is a land 
of ice and snow and polar bears and glaciers and very little 
else. It is indeed difficult to make the people of the United 
States know what Alaska really is. Even to this day, occa- 
sionally the shipment of merchandise to Alaska is refused in 
winter upon the alleged ground that the Territory is frozen 
in and that nothing can be transported by sea to any part of 
Alaska in the wintertime. It is particularly difficult to make 
people understand and know the truth about the farm lands 
and grazing lands of Alaska. Occasionally people who have 
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visited the southeastern part of the coast of Alaska have 
erroneous impressions about farming in the Territory. I 
once talked with a Member of Congress who had sailed along 
the coast of Alaska and seen the rugged mountain chain 
which fronts the coast for hundreds of miles, with here and 
there a glacier breaking through. He has decided upon that 
inspection alone that there is no agricultural land in Alaska 
and no possibility of successful farming in the Territory. 

Somehow, I cannot understand this attitude. If I should 
desire to know anything about Texas, or Colorado, or Florida, 
or Maine, or any other State, I think I should inquire of the 
Members of Congress from the State about which I desired 
information, and I know that I could justly rely upon the 
accuracy of what they told me. And yet, when I tell people 
about Alaska, particularly about farming in Alaska, it seems 
to me that many of them are under the impression that what 
I am telling is just some kind of pleasant fiction. Yet even 
brief reflection and a knowledge of geography and climate 
should convince the people of the United States that Alaska 
is valuable for something besides its extensive stores of gold 
and eoal, and copper, and oil, and its even greater resources 
in fish, and that there is in Alaska possibility for development 
of very large farming areas capable of supporting several 
millions of people. 

So let us put out of our minds everything about W. Pledge 
Brown and rise into a purer and cleaner atmosphere. Let us 
see what Alaska really is. As I have told this House before, 
Alaska is in many respects the greatest resource which the 
United States possesses. In order to understand the value of 
the Territory, we only have to make a few comparisons. 

Alaska lies, roughly speaking, between the fifty-third and 
the seventy-first parallels of latitude, stretching through the 
vast distance of 18°. The main body of it lies between 130° 
and 168° west longitude, though the Aleutian chain and some 
other islands extend out into the Pacific almost 8° further, 
reaching nearly to 172° east longitude. In Europe the nations 
which lie within the same latitude as Alaska embrace Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Latvia, Esthonia, and, of 
course, all northern Russia and Siberia. 

We shall confine our comparisons to Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland alone. We find by such comparison that Alaska 
exceeds in area the combined areas of Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland, which now support in comfort more than 12,000,000 
people. Once each year we have occasion to remember Fin- 
land, because that valiant country is the only one of our 
national debtors which pays its debts when due and which is 
not in default. Yet an examination of the geography shows 
that the total area of Finland is only 144,250 square miles, as 
compared with approximately 589,000 square miles in Alaska. 
We find that Finland has no natural gold reserves of any 
kind; has very little copper; that its iron reserves are much 
less than those of Alaska; that its total water power is less 
than that of Alaska; that its fisheries are only a fraction of 
the value of the Alaska fisheries; that its agricultural and 
grazing lands are approximately one-sixth of the area of the 
farming and grazing lands of Alaska; that it has no coal 
reserves, no petroleum reserves; in reindeer pasture Finland 
has 8,000 square miles, Alaska 240,000 square miles. And yet 
this country not only sustains a cultured as well as a rugged 
population of 3,500,000 people but it alone of all the European 
nations meets its national indebtedness promptly on the dot. 

A comparison of Alaska with Sweden, which has a popu- 
lation of 6,000,000, is equally favorable to the Territory. 
Sweden has an area of 173,550 square miles; its farming 
and grazing lands do not in area exceed one-half of that of 
Alaska, and yet its agricultural population comprises ap- 
proximately 2,700,000 people. Sweden has in reindeer pas- 
ture about 40,000 square miles, as against 240,000 square miles 
in Alaska; it has in woodlands 2,000 square miles as against 
181,000 square miles in Alaska. Sweden, like Finland, has 
nothing in the way of natural gold reserves, and its copper 
reserves are very small indeed as compared with the very 
large copper reserves of Alaska. It may be that in iron 
reserves Sweden surpasses Alaska, because we find its iron 
resources listed at 442,000,000 tons, while no survey has ever 
been made, so far as I am aware, of the iron reserves of 
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Alaska. We know Alaska contains considerable iron, but it 
would be rash for anyone to try to compare it with Sweden 
in that respect. Alaska has large deposits of marble, Sweden 
little. Alaska, so far as known, contains 40 times as much 
coal as Sweden. Alaska apparently has large reserves of 
petroleum, and Sweden is entirely without this resource. 
Sweden surpasses Alaska, but not very much, in total water 
power, the figures being Sweden, 3,500,000 horsepower, and 
Alaska, 2,800,000 horsepower. The fisheries of Sweden, al- 
though extensive, do not amount in value to half of those of 
Alaska. Now, in this connection let me point out once more 
that Sweden and Finland lie in the same latitude as Alaska. 
Finland touches the Arctic Ocean on the north and the 
Gulf of Finland on the south, and it is cut off from Sweden 
by the Gulf of Bothnia. Both of these countries are far 
enough removed from the Atlantic Ocean to be measureably 
deprived of the warming and moderating influence of the 
gulf stream. The climate of these two countries is, taken by 
and large, approximately the same as that of Alaska. So 
when I conclude, as I do, that the Territory of Alaska is 
capable of supporting in comfort a population of several mil- 
lions, I am not drawing at all upon my imagination but bas- 
ing it upon what has been done in the old world and upon an 
impartial consideration of geographic and scientific facts. 

The late great Dr. Alfred H. Brooks, former Director of 
the Alaska Division of the United States Geological Survey, 
once made the following observation: 

Had the Pilgrim fathers settled at Sitka, Alaska, instead of at 
Plymouth, they would have found milder climate, better soil and 
timber, and more game, furs, and fish. Indeed, pioneer life in 
southeastern Alaska was so much easier than that on the New 
England coast, the question might seriously be raised whether the 
hardy enterprise of the Puritan stock would have developed under 
these more favorable conditions. 

May I digress here for a moment in order to pay deserved 
tribute to this really eminent scientist and distinguished 
man? It is from his compilation that I have secured readily 
the data-making comparisons between the resources of 
Alaska and those of Sweden and Finland. 

One who really desires to find out the farming possibili- 
ties of the Matanuska Valley has only to consult the rec- 
ords of the Department of Agriculture, which for many 
years maintained an experiment farm in the Matanuska 
Valley. From a reference to those records we find that the 
yield of oats on the valley farms is from 51 to 87.5 bushels 
to the acre; that peas yield heavily; that root crops yield 
abundantly and that they are of good quality and keep well; 
that cereal crops, such as spring wheat, oats, barley, grow 
well; that potatoes yield more than 200 bushels per acre in 
good soil; that winter rye can be grown successfully and 
that it is sown the latter part of July in one year and 
matures in August of the following year. 

The question is, Which are we going to believe, the reports 
of responsible agents and scientists of the Department of 
Agriculture or the statements made by W. Pledge Brown 
and by others who are little, if any, better informed? 

Of course, we all know that the Matanuska Valley is not 
a northern paradise where ravens bring food to the needy 
and manna simply falls down from heaven. The Matanuska 
colony is not a get-rich-quick scheme nor a lazy man’s 
heaven. Resources are plentiful and opportunities abound, 
but work, hard work, is required to succeed there as else- 
where. No lucky strike of gold or diamonds or pearls is 
going to make everyone there rich. Most of the settlers who 
now remain in the valley are, I believe, of the type who are 
willing to work and who do not demand that opportunity 
knock a dozen times or more at their doors before they will 
open. There have been difficulties and discomforts in the 
Matanuska Valley, the same as there have been elsewhere 
in any new country, with any new settlement, but those 
difficulties and discomforts are, I am confident, less in the 
valley than in almost any other pioneer country of which 
any of us ever heard. There is difficulty in clearing the land, 
which is covered with timber; that is not a job for a man 
who does not care to work. The trees must be cut down and 
dragged off and the stumps pulled and the land placed 
under cultivation; all this means long days of really hard 
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work, but it is the type of work that has been done by the 
pioneers since the earliest days of this country, the pioneers 
who moved into the Atlantic seaboard, into the Mississippi 
Valley, and into the forests of the Northwest. 

Considerable criticism has been voiced of the Matanuska 
Valley farm project. It is my considered judgment that the 
project is not only fundamentally sound but has been weil 
administered. I do not mean by this that the administra- 
tion has been perfect or that no mistakes have been made. 
As was said the other day by the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], it is not claimed that the 
administrative officers are infallible, for we realize that they 
are human and, being human, they are liable to err. But it 
is only an unfair critic who would unduly exalt and magnify 
the relatively few errors made in the establishment and car- 
rying on of the Matanuska colony. It must be remembered 
that it was necessary to take these settlers from the relief 
rolls. They were so taken from the relief rolls of the States 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota because, in going to 
Alaska, settlers from those States would experience little 
change of climate. Now the Government has the alterna- 
tive in treating relief of either keeping on providing people 
with food and clothing indefinitely or of helping them to get 
into circumstances where they will be able to help them- 
selves. With respect to the Matanuska Valley settlers, the 
latter alternative was chosen, and, while I realize it cannot 
be extended universally to all who are on relief, surely this 
venture was worth while when we consider its importance 
in the development of a great country. 

Claim has been made that the settlers will never sustain 
themselves and that, having been on relief, they are inca- 
pable of any prolonged or self-supporting effort. Informa- 
tion reaching me indicates that that criticism is entirely 
unfounded, and that by far the greater portion of the colon- 
ists chosen for this settlement are sturdy, upright, industrious 
people, many of them, before the depression, in good cir- 
cumstances. They went on relief not through any fault or 
omission of their own, but because of adverse economic con- 
ditions, and that with few, if any, exceptions the families 
embraced in the original colony now remaining in Matanuska 
Valley will measure up in mental, moral, and physical 
stamina to the standards of other citizens of the United 
States on or off the relief rolls, in any part of the country. 

Let me give you briefly the testimony of a man who has 
lived in the Matanuska Valley since a date prior to the 
arrival of the colonists in the spring of 1935, that of the 
Reverend B. J. Bingle, who is a Presbyterian minister and 
pastor of the Community Church at Palmer, Alaska. Mr. 
Bingle recently visited Washington en route to attend a 
general assembly of his church at Syracuse, N. Y. He has 
had the widest opportunity to observe conditions in the 
Matanuska Valley, and has been with the settlement from 
the beginning. He says, in part: 

I went into that valley before any of the colonists or construc- 
tion workers arrived. I had lived in the Territory already 7 years 
prior to that move. I knew what the country could do across 
that range of mountains to the north and east, but I had an 
open mind as to what this valley could do and what success 
could be made of it. I am now 100 percent with all my might 
back of that project. Here are some of the things I have seen 
that bring me to my conclusions: 

Oats growing on ground that has not been fertilized for 10 
years, standing as high as my head, heavy oats, well filled out 
kernel, and when cut for hay or threshed, make the best kind 
of feed for cattle, horses, or sheep. 

Wheat grows very well. The superintendent of schools owns 
@ farm on which was raised, last year, wheat that ran 43 bushels 

r acre, 

Ome grains are now being tried, except corn, which cannot 
grow that far north, and they have given evidence of good 
success. 

I have seen those much-discussed and cussed Alaskan potatoes. 
They are supposed to be wet and soggy, not fit for man or beast. 
I have eaten those spuds for 1 year. I have personally boiled 
them, fried them, baked them. I have eaten them French fried or 
made into potato chips, and they are not only good, but very good. 
There is a different taste to them, but there is no greater difference 
between them and the potatoes grown in the Western States than 
there is between the potatoes grown in the Middle West and those 
grown on the Pacific coast. One notices a difference in taste be- 
tween western-grown and eastern-grown apples, too. As to their 
lasting qualities, I had western potatoes and Alaska potatoes side 
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by side—not in a cellar, but in a warm upstairs room all last 
winter—right in Matanuska Valley. My Alaska potatoes were more 
solid when I left 4 weeks ago than my western ones. They looked 
better every way and were better. 

I have seen and eaten all winter other Alaskan vegetables such 
as carrots, peas, and rutabagas. They were equal to outside grown 
ones in every way, in taste, and keeping qualities. My experience 
with Alaskan-grown vegetables is that they keep better than those 
shipped in. Cabbages and lettuce are excellent. 

I nave helped my wife pick, can, make jelly and preserves from 
the various wild berries—and they are there in large amounts— 
and I find I eat them no less readily than the outside tame berry. 
The tame berry transplanted to Alaska is better than that berry 
produced in the States and bigger. 

As for feed for cattle, I have stood many times on the beaches 
looking out toward the Knik Arm on the Pacific Ocean and seen 
stretches of wild hay on those beaches that are many miles long 
and from 2 to 3 miles deep in spots. The hay in most places was 
about 5 feet tall. The Elicksons of Knik have lived at their same 
location for 25 years at least. They have sheep, goats, Guernsey 
cattle, and a horse. They have cut that hay year after year and 
fed it to their stock. Their stock is rolling in fat, and the milk 
and butter the cows produce compare favorably with that from 
the western half of the States. 

I could go on indefinitely and tell what that land can do. I 
will conclude. We have: 

(1) Soil. It is first class, from 2 feet to 8 feet in depth, under- 
lain with gravel. 

(2) Climate. It was warmer there than in New York last 
wi 


to it. 

(4) People. With few exceptions they are a high-class people— 
capable, intelligent, thrifty, and energetic. You could not ask 
for better than those that are remaining. 

Mr. Bingle also definitely commends the government of 
the colony and those who are now in charge of it. 

This is convincing evidence, coming as it does from a 
man who not only is of high character and possesses marked 
intelligence, but who has closely observed the matters of 
which he speaks and who is devoid of bias, prejudice, or 
partisanship. 

In conclusion, let me point out that the Matanuska Valley 
is not the only farming region of Alaska. Indeed, it is only 
a@ very small part of the farming and grazing lands of 
Alaska, and in the grazing lands I do not include the reindeer 
range. I have in mind one small island embracing about 
100,000 acres off the coast of Alaska, which, in the judg- 
ment of an experienced stockman, will support 10,000 head 
of cattle on the natural range and without supplying any 
winter feed whatever other than that which can be obtained 
on the range. We have the great Tanana Valley, a large 
part of which is suitable for agriculture. We have the 
lower Kenai Peninsula region, in some respects the best of 
Alaska farm lands, which needs only roads to insure its 
rapid settlement and cultivation; and, according to the 
reports of the Department of Agriculture, approximately 
150,000 acres-of the best agricultural land in Alaska is abso- 
lutely inaccessible to farmers. I refer to the region lying 
north of the Tanana River, between the Tanana and the 
Forty Mile, and more particularly along the south fork of 
the Forty Mile River. 

People who know the facts about Alaska realize that the 
Territory is capable of supporting in comfort a population 
approaching that of Norway, Sweden, and Finland. Italy 
has just waged a desperate and costly war to gain dominion 
of a country not half as valuable. And Japan is sending 
armies to Asia to conquer lands not as well suited to coloni- 
zation. 

We have eaten fiction long enough; let us change to a 
diet of facts. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order the Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. Reezp) for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, the interest people 
are manifesting in the Federal Constitution is one of the 
encouraging signs of the times. The confusion and chaos 
which have prevailed in Washington during the past 3 years 
have bewildered the people and obscured from them the 
extent to which arbitrary government has encroached upon 
their individual liberties. 

One assault after another has been launched by the New 
Deal forces against the Constitution. These attacks against 
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the supreme law of the land, which after all are blows di- 
rected at the expressed will of a sovereign people, have at 
last aroused the public to the gravity of the situation. 
Every thoughtful person now knows that the United States 
is in a critical phase of its existence, the most dangerous in 
all its history in time of peace. 

The solemn covenants entered into by the New Deal ad- 
ministration with the people have been disregarded, broken, 
and dishonored by those who have taken a sacred obligation 
to preserve and protect the constitutional rights of every 
American citizen. 

While it has been known by some of the people, it has not 
been generally known that working within the Government, 
employed by the Government, are officials who scorn the 
doctrine of individual liberty as proclaimed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and as reaffirmed in the Federal Con- 
stitution. Not until one barrier after another had been 
thrown across the path of the advancing and destructive 
forces of communism and socialism by the Supreme Court of 
the United States were the people made fully aware of the 
purpose that the leaders of the New Deal had in mind. 

This great tribunal of justice, the people’s Court, did not 
falter in the performance of its sworn duty. It erected not 
only a barrier to prevent the spoliation of the supreme law 
of the land but it struck back at the despoilers and it struck 
hard. 

What has been the program of the New Deal officials who 
from the first have attempted to destroy individual liberty? 
The method of destruction adopted by the New Dealers is 
not new but old. A century ago William Tudor wrote: 

Whenever any set of men shall entertain designs against the 
Constitution, either to overwhelm it in the anarchy of simple de- 
mocracy or to found on its ruins a usurpation of monarchial 
power, they will commence their operations by open or insidious 
attacks to weaken and overthrow the judiciary. 

Such has been the procedure of this administration during 
the past 3 years. The first step taken was to formulate leg- 
islation in which benefits were promised to certain minority 
groups, which the authors of the legislation knew to be 
beyond constitutional scope and power of Congress to legally 
bestow. It was known, of course, by the authors of the legis- 
tion that the Supreme Court, when the issue was presented, 
could not do otherwise under its sworn duty but declare the 
legislation unconstitutional. The proponents also knew that 
an adverse decision of the Court would naturally arouse 
resentment on the part of the minority groups to whom 
illegal benefits were promised. To be more specific in regard 
to the attempt to destroy public confidence in the Constitu- 
tion and judiciary, let us reduce the plan now being pursued 
to plain everyday language. 

Various pieces of legislation have been formulated by this 
administration and presented to Congress in which money 
payments have been promised to various groups. As I have 
stated, these legislative proposals and the promises of bene- 
fits which each contained were known when formulated and 
presented to be unconstitutional, beyond the powers of Con- 
gress to legally enact; but it was also known by the authors 
of this legislation that the Supreme Court, under its sworn 
duty, would be compelled to hold these acts illegal, void, and 
of no effect. 

What, then, was the purpose and motive in presenting 
such legislation for the pretended benefits to farmers, 
miners, wage earners, and others? 

It was to arouse the hopes and expectations of these 
groups, once the legislation was enacted, that they would 
receive money from the United States Government. It was 
known to those who prepared the legislation and by the 
Congress at the time it enacted it that when the Court did 
render adverse decisions, as it was bound to do, then the 
Court, and not the administration, would be blamed; that 
prejudice and resentment would be visited upon the Court 
by the mouthpieces of the administration; that by official 
jabs and slurs, prejudice would be aroused to the point 
where, in the white heat of passion, the disappointed groups 
would be willing to support any plan to take from the Court 
the right of judicial review. 
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These are the political aspects of the case. Such has 
been the motive of those who have framed these illegal leg- 
islative measures. Aside from the reprehensible character 
of such a program, the cost to the taxpayers has already 
been stupendous. We need only consider the hundreds of 
millions of dollars raised by the processing taxes. Now, 
since the Court has performed its sworn duty and has done 
precisely what President Roosevelt and his officials knew it 
would have to do, he recently presented to the Congress a 
message asking for more funds to replace the money which 
the New Deal administration has illegally collected and 
spent and which President Roosevelt now says is “made 
necessary by the decision of the Supreme Court.” He goes 
out of his way to blame the Supreme Court. 

The real blame, as he knows, and as all thoughtful peo- 
ple must know, rests with President Roosevelt and the “hot 
dog” lawyers who have deliberately set about to destroy the 
confidence of the people in the judiciary—and all for politi- 
cal purposes. 

The next move, once the disappointed groups are suffi- 
ciently aroused and mobilized, will be to appeal to them to 
support a program to take from the Supreme Court the 
power of judicial review of legislation passed by the Con- 
gress. This plan, if carried out, will take from the Supreme 
Court the power to uphold the Constitution and, by decision, 
prevent its violation. Furthermore, it will change not only 
the Constitution of the United States but the constitutions 
of each of the 48 States comprising our National Union. 

Under this plan, if adopted, anarchy will be substituted 
for order, passion for moderation, all without any restrain- 
ing judicial action. The proposal, whether called “the more 
abundant life” or “the new order”, when reduced to every- 
day language, means that an Executive with a lust for 
power, assisted by a rubber-stamp Congress, once given the 
power requested, could thrust individual liberty into the 
background and supplant it with tyranny, bigotry, and in- 
tolerance every bit as intolerable and insufferable as that 
to be found under any dictatorial regime in existence, and 
with the same tragic consequences to mankind here as now 
exists abroad. 

It is time for self-respecting, freedom-loving men and 
women to realize that under the new order proposed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the New Deal Congress, without any 
legal restraint whatsoever, would be permitted to destroy 
every right now guaranteed to an American citizen by the 
Federal Constitution. But while an effort is being made by 
this administration to destroy confidence in the judiciary, the 
proponents of unlimited national legislative power seek to 
persuade the people to place full faith and confidence in the 
wisdom and self-restraint of the Congress. This is not the 
philosophy taught by the great apostle of democracy, Thomas 
Jefferson. His answer to the sophistry that the people should 
have confidence in the Congress to protect their individual 
rights was this: 

It would be a dangerous delusion if our confidence in the men of 
our choice should silence our fears for the safety of our rights. 
Confidence is everywhere the parent of despotism. Free govern- 
ment is founded on jealousy, not in confidence. It is jealousy and 
not confidence which prescribes limited constitutions to bind down 
those whom we are obliged to trust with power. Our Constitution 
has accordingly fixed the limits to which, and no further, our 
confidence will go. In questions of power, then, let no more be 
heard of confidence in man, but bind him down from mischief by 
the chains of the Constitution. 


The Federal Constitution is the expressed will of a sover- 
eign people. The representatives in Congress are not general 
agents of the people but special agents whose powers are set 
forth, defined, and limited by the Constitution. They are 
enjoined not to transgress the limits of the special authority 
granted to them by the people whom they represent. Out of 
an abundance of caution, and as an added safeguard against 
encroachment, each Member of Congress is required to take 
an oath of office to support and defend the Constitution and 
to bear true faith and allegiance to the same. 

The President of the United States is required by the Con- 
stitution itself, in prescribed language, to take a similar oath 
as a covenant with the people that he will not usurp powers 
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forbidden .by the supreme law of the land. Our Govern- 
ment has been conducted for almost a century and a half 
upon the theory that the Chief Executive and each Member 
of Congress would observe his oath of office. This rule, until 
recently, has been faithfully observed, except when there has 
been an honest mistake of judgment as to the constitution- 
ality of proposed legislation. 

President Lincoln, when urged to exercise powers not 
granted, replied: 

It was in the oath that I took that I would, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. I could not take office without taking the oath, nor was 
it my view that I might take the oath in order to get power and 
then break the oath in using the power. 

One of the chief functions—the most vital function—of the 
Supreme Court is to keep the executive branch and the legis- 
lative branch of the Government from usurping powers not 
granted to them, respectively, by the Constitution. The 
Supreme Court is the tribunal that guards from encroach- 
ment or destruction the liberties guaranteed to the people by 
the Constitution. 

What do these rights mean to the individual? I want to 
impress upon every Member of the House that if and when 
court review of legislation is abolished, the Congress in any 
one session can take away any one or all of these rights or 
liberties enumerated and guaranteed to every American cit- 
izen in the Bill of Rights. What are these cherished and 
time-honored individual rights? 

Religious liberty, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
the right of peaceful assembly, the right of petition for re- 
dress of grievances. 

The right of State militia to bear arms. 

No soldier shall be quartered in time of peace in a house 
without consent of the owner. 

Unreasonable search and seizure. 

No arrest, except upon probable cause supported by oath 
or affirmation, describing the place and the persons or things 
to be seized. 

Capital offenses must be found by a grand-jury indictment. 

No person shall for the same offense be twice put in 
jeopardy, compelled to testify against himself, nor be de- 
prived of life or property without due process of law; no 
private property taken for public use without just com- 
pensation. 

In criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury in the district wherein 
the crime is committed, to be informed of the nature of the 
accusation; to be confronted by witnesses; to have compul- 
sory service for obtaining witnesses and the assistance of 
counsel for his defense; the right of trial by jury where 
the sum exceeds $20. 

Excessive bail shall not be required nor excessive fines 
imposed nor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 

These individual rights are now guaranteed to every Ameri- 
can citizen by the Federal Constitution, and each of these 
individual rights is guarded by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The average man and woman finds in these 
provisions their sole protection against executive and legis- 
lative abuse and tyranny. Remove the right of judicial 
review and all of these rights, the heritage of an heroic past, 
can be swept away, leaving the individual a helpless victim 
of either Executive tyranny or the mob rule of an irre- 
sponsible Congress. The Supreme Court is the last line of 
defense for the individual citizen in the maintenance of his 
liberties. 

There is still on the way to the Supreme Court a long 
parade of must legislation enacted by the Congress under the 
pressure of the Executive. 

The Guffey coal bill has just been declared unconstitu- 
tional. When this measure was before a subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee the members of the committee 
hesitated to report it to the full committee because of doubts 
entertained as to its constitutionality. It was at this junc- 
ture that the people were startled and stunned to have their 
Chief Executive, in a letter to Hon. Samvuet B. Hi, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, urge that the bill be favor- 
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ably reported, notwithstanding doubts as to its constitu- 


tionality. The intent of President Roosevelt is clear and 
unequivocal: 
“TI hope”, said President Roosevelt, “your committee will 


not permit doubt as to the constitutionality, however rea- 
sonable, to block the suggested legislation.” 

Under the lash of the President this legislation was driven 
through both branches of the Congress and promptly signed 
by him. 

Attempts to create resentment toward the Supreme Court 
with the sole and determined purpose of creating a political 
issue is reprehensible, and unless this attempt to do so is met 
with firm resistance by patriotic citizens, mob rule will re- 
place orderly government. I may say, in this connection, 
that an eminent authority on constitutional law makes the 
comment: 

Those legislators * * *® who vote for a measure without 
being honestly convinced of its constitutionality and excuse them- 
selves upon the ground that if their action is not valid the courts 
have the opportunity to so declare, are recreant in their duty 

* * No popular government can successfully endure in which 
the decisions of its courts do not receive the general approval of 
the citizen body. But if legislatures recklessly pass measures 
ostensibly for the benefit of the masses but invalid when tested by 
the fundamental law, the odium of defeating these measures is 
thrown upon the courts, and a popular objection to and distrust of 
these courts created. 

I may say in passing that out of the 24,000 Federal laws 
passed by the Congress since our Government was organized, 
the Supreme Court has held only 69 of them unconstitutional. 
Ten of these cases have been so held under the New Deal, and 
other cases arising out of the New Deal are now on the way 
to the Supreme Court. Three cases have been withdrawn by 
the Government to avoid adverse decisions. 

Just how far arbitrary Government dare go, unless re- 
strained, needs no better exemplification than the A. A. A., 
especially the Potato Control Act. Once the right of court 
review is destroyed, there will be established a centralized 
government that will make every citizen subject to bureau- 
cratic control. If this happens, the people will find that the 
clock of progress has been turned backward, not forward. 
First, there will be communism, then the dictator. Such has 
been the history of every government, ancient and modern, 
whenever and wherever the people have bartered away or 
surrendered their liberties. [Applause.] 


A BILL THAT SHOULD PASS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks briefly in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the American War Mothers 
are intensely interested in a bill that has passed the Senate 
and which I fervently hope will pass this House of Repre- 
sentatives and become a law before the present session of 
Congress adjourns sine die. 

I refer to the bill introduced by Senator SHERMAN MINTON, 
of Indiana, a distinguished veteran of the World War, which 
provides that unexpended balances of the “Stars and Stripes”’ 
fund, and other special funds, in the custody of the Treasury 
shall be invested in interest-bearing Government securities 
and that the sum of $20,000 shall be allotted every year 
from this source to the American War Mothers to carry on 
their humanitarian activities. 

These special funds, aggregating $294,852.97, now lie idle 
in the Treasury. Not a dollar of this money was appro- 
priated, so that it is not and never has been a charge on the 
taxpayers. It represents in the main the contributions of 
American soldiers in France to carry on the Stars and 
Stripes, the doughboys’ official publication. The cessation 
of the war left an accumulated balance on hand and it 
was covered into the Treasury where it has remained inac- 
tive in a special account ever since. 

This fund ought to be doing some good for humanity’s 
sake. I cannot imagine any better or more appropriate use 
for it than the purpose provided for in this bill. Surely no 


group in this country is more entitled to the benefits of this 
fund than the mothers who endured the heartaches of the 
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World War, when their sons fought on foreign soil, some 
to return with shattered minds and broken bodies, and 
others never to return at all. 

We should show our love for the American War Mothers 
by passing this bill unanimously, just as soon as it can be 
reported out of the Judiciary Committee and brought to 
a vote. Certainly we owe them that tribute. We repeat- 
edly exhaust the beauties of language in rendering lip serv- 
ice to the War Mothers; every Decoration Day and oftener 
we lay our linguistic garlands at their feet. Here is an 
opportunity to do something really worth while for them— 
something they will appreciate. 

If we make it possible for them to receive $20,000 a year 
to carry on their humanitarian work, it will be like sending 
their ship home to them—a ship laden with rich blessings, 
No one not a member of their organization can visualize all 
the good they will be able, with careful management, to do 
on $20,000 a year. The organization of War Mothers pro- 
vides medical and hospital care for needy War Mothers, 
maintains homes for those without a home or means of sup- 
port, carries on child-welfare work, and renders assistance to 
the poor and needy in many ways. Every dollar that is made 
available to the American War Mothers will go forward 
among the poor and needy and sorely afflicted to render a 
blessed, humanitarian service. 

As a Hoosier, I feel especially interested in this bill because 
it was an Indiana war mother, Mrs. William E. Ochiltree, 
of Connersville, Ind., who first proposed this use of the idle 
funds in the Treasury and who has labored incessantly, in 
season and out of season, to make her dream a reality. Mrs. 
Ochiltree was national president of the American War 
Mothers from September 1933 until September 1935. No 
organization of women in America ever has had a more 
forthright, able executive than Mrs. Ochiltree proved to be. 
Her unflagging devotion, accurate judgment, and magnifi- 
cent energy soon won for her a place of the highest dis- 


tinction among the American War Mothers and the loving 
esteem of every soldier who fought for his country in the 


dark days of 1917 and 1918. Her administration as presi- 
dent will be remembered as one of the brightest eras in the 
history of the organization. 

Mrs. Ochiltree, 76 years young, now in retirement at her 
hospitable home in Indiana, is confidently expecting this 
House to pass the Minton bill before the gavels adjourn this 
Congress, and thousands of war mothers all over the country 
are watching and waiting. As the session rushes toward its 
close, let us not permit this measure, so dear to the hearts of 
the war mothers, to become lost in the shadows of more im- 
portant matters. Let us think of the war mothers and all 
they suffered and endured, and, remembering them, let us 
fan the spark of sentiment to a brighter glow by passing this 
worthy measure in their behalf. 

WHITMAN NATIONAL MONUMENT 

Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 7736) to provide 
for the establishment of the Whitman National Monument, 
with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Mr. Dg- 
RoveEn, Mr. KNUTE HILL, and Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. 

TRADING IN UNLISTED SECURITIES UPON NATIONAL SECURITIES 
EXCHANGES 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 4023) to pro- 
vide for the continuation of trading in unlisted securities 
upon national securities exchanges, for the registration of 
over-the-counter brokers and dealers, for the filing of cur- 
rent information and periodic reports by issuers, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 
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Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I have consulted with the minority members of this com- 
mittee and I have been informed that there was no one who 
appeared in opposition to this bill. As a matter of fact, per- 
sonally I feel it is a very important bill to pass by unani- 
mous consent. At least I think the chairman of the 
committee should make a statement to the House and tell us 
exactly what we are doing in this proposed legislation. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will be glad to do that as nearly as 
I can. 

At the time we passed the Stock Exchange Act in 1934 
there were traded in on the exchanges of the country, if the 
exchanges would allow it, unlisted securities. We did not 
go into that in the act at that time for the reason that we 
felt we had hardly sufficient information with reference to it. 
We therefore asked the Commission to make a study of this 
matter and submit a report to Congress. The Commission 
made that study, and on the 3d of January their report was 
submitted to Congress. In that report they recommended 
that the trading privilege in unlisted securities on stock 
exchanges be continued. That is what this bill does. 

I may say to the gentleman that this is more or less an 
emergency piece of legislation, and that is the reason I have 
asked unanimous consent to consider it at this time. There 
are today traded in on the exchanges of this country securi- 
ties on an unlisted basis amounting to 1,875,000,000 shares of 
stock. Those shares of stock comprise 1,370 separate issues. 
There are today traded in, in unlisted securities, on the 
exchanges $6,800,000,000 worth of bonds, comprising 564 
separate issues. If this bill is not passed before the 31st day 
of May, the trading in those securities on the exchanges 
will be illegal. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman explain why it would be 
any different than before the original security law was 
passed? That is, before that time they traded over the 
counter, so to speak, in unlisted securities. As I understand 
the gentleman’s explanation, this allows them to continue 
doing that exactly the same as they did before the original 
act was passed. Is that true? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is correct, under certain super- 
vision of those things, as there is supervision of the ex- 
changes in the trading in listed securities. 

Mr. SNELL. I have hastily glanced through these hear- 
ings, and I notice that the president of the American 
Bankers Association appeared and said he had no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Let me say to the gentleman there was a 
provision in the Senate bill which we have stricken out. The 
American Bankers’ Association said they thought that would 
bring them under the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Their attorneys had said that it would. We told them 
frankly that we did not want to do it because they were 
already regulated by enough agencies. We, therefore, struck 
out the provision to which they objected and inserted a new 
provision at the top of page 12, known as section C, that 
entirely satisfied them that their transactions would not 
come under this bill. 

Under section C of the Senate bill, also, municipalities 
raised a question, especially some municipalities in the State 
of New York. As this section is now worded, they say it is 
entirely fair to them and allows them to go on and do their 
trading just as they have in the past. 

Mr. SNELL. Then there is no objection, so far as the 
gentleman knows, from any of these various classes affected 
by the bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not that I know of. I may say to the 
gentleman from New York that when Mr. Landis closed his 
statement with reference to the bill I asked whether repre- 
sentatives were there from any of the exchanges who wanted 
to be heard. Mr. Lockwood, of the Curb, was there. He 
said, speaking for the Curb, that this amendment suited him; 
that the situation was serious but that this met it in a con- 
structive way. Then I called Mr. Fleming, president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and some representatives of 
municipalities. They all say they are satisfied, 
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Mr. SNELL. I would expect this would pertain more to 
securities sold on the Curb Market, to over-the-counter 


securities. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is probably true. Mr. Lockwood 
said that so far as the Curb was concerned he thought it met 
the situation in a very constructive manner. 

Mr. SNELL. I have not changed my view that this is very 
important legislation to go through by unanimous consent, 
but if no member of the committee is opposed to the bill, 
and if those most affected by the bill are agreeable to it, then 
I ought not to object, and I have no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 8599) to provide for a change in the desig- 
nation of the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspec- 
tion, to create a Marine Casualty Investigation Board and 
increase efficiency in administration of the steamboat-inspec- 
tion laws, and for other purposes, and ask that the statement 
may be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the statement of the managers on the part 


of the House. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8599) 
to provide for a change in the designation of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion and Steamboat Inspection, to create a marine casualty inves- 
tigation board and increase efficiency in administration of the 
steamboat inspection laws, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 7. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, and 9, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 4450. (a) The Secretary of Commerce shall prescribe rules 
and regulations for the investigation of marine casualties involving 
loss of life in order to determine whether any incompetence, mis- 
conduct, unskillfulness or willful violation of law on the part of 
any licensed officer, pilot, seaman, employee, owner or agent of such 
owner of any vessel involved in such casualty, or any inspector, 
officer of the Coast Guard, or other officer or employee of the United 
States, or any other person, caused, or contributed to the cause of 
such casualty. For the purpose of investigating such a marine 
casualty, the Secretary of Commerce shall appoint a marine cas- 
ualty investigation board or boards consisting of a chairman and 
two other members; the chairman shall be an officer or employee of 
the Department of Justice (learned in maritime laws) designated 
by the Attorney General; one member shall be a representative of 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation designated by the 
Secretary of Commerce; and the other member shall be an officer of 
the United States Coast Guard designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. All reports shall be made to the Secretary of Commerce 
and such reports shall be public records and be open to inspection 
at reasonable times by any persons. Copies of such reports shall be 
sent to the Attorney General and to the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

On page 5 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 3, after the 
comma insert “any owner, licensed officer, or any holder of a 
certificate of service, or any other person whose conduct is under 
investigation, or any other party in interest, shall be allowed to 
be represented by counsel, to cross-examine witnesses, and to call 
witnesses in his own behalf, and”. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

8. O. BLanp, 
WrtuiaAM I. Srrovicn, 
ROBERT RAMSPECK, 

RICHARD J. WELCH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Royat 8. CoPEeLAND, 

Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
HrmaM W. JOHNSON, 
Watiace H. WHirze, ZJr., 
Morris SHEPPARD, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8599) to provide for a change in the 
designation of the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspec- 
tion, to create a marine casualty investigation board and increase 
efficiency in administration of the steamboat-inspection laws, and 
for other purposes, submit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

On amendment no. 1: This amendment eliminates the House 
provision authorizing the appointment of supervising inspectors by 
the Secretary of Commerce to be made without regard to civil- 
service rules and regulations. The House recedes. 

On amendment no. 2: This amendment substituted for the 
House provision relating to the investigation of marine casualties 
involving loss of life, provisions for the creation of a marine cas- 
ualty investigation board consisting of Government officers or 
employees. The House provision provided for the appointment of 
an investigation board for each casualty. The House recedes from 
its disagreement to the Senate amendment and agrees to the 
same with an amendment which authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to prescribe rules and regulations for the investigation of 
marine casualties involving loss of life, and authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to appoint a board or boards consisting of 
Government officials to investigate any such casualty or casualties. 

On amendment no. 3: This amendment substituted for the House 
provision relating to the investigation of marine casualties not 
involving loss of life provisions authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to establish rules and regul&tions for the investigation of 
such casualties, for the classification of such casualties, and for 
investigation by a marine board consisting of inspectors of the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation designated by the 
Secretary of Commerce. The House provision authorized the ap- 
pointment of marine boards for such investigations. The House 
recedes from its disagreement to the amendment. 

On amendment no. 4: This amendment substituted for the House 
provisions relating to the conduct of investigations into acts of 
incompetency or misconduct or in violations of law or regulations by 
officers and seamen and by Government employees charged with 
duties in the premises somewhat broader provisions directing in- 
vestigation of all such acts and of all marine casualties and acci- 
dents by the appropriate boards created by the act, and also pro- 
vided for the submission of complete records to the Director of 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation. The House 
recedes from its disagreement to the amendment with an amend- 
ment inserting in the Senate amendment a provision authorizing 
the owner, officer, any holder of a certificate of service, or other 
person whose conduct is being investigated, or any other person 
in interest to be represented by counsel at the investigation, to 
cross-examine witnesses and to call witnesses in his own behalf. 

On amendment no. 5: This amendment limits, in connection 
with the issuance of certificates of inspection of passenger vessels, 
the acceptance of plans and certificates of the American Bureau 
of Shipping as evidence of structural efficiency, etc., to provide that 
such acceptance shall not be applicable where existing law places 
definite responsibility on the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation. The House recedes. 

On amendment no. 6: This amendment, in connection with the 
matter referred to in amendment no. 5 above, strikes out provi- 
sions in the House bill authorizing the acceptance of certificates 
of the American Bureau of Shipping certifying as to the adequacy 
of subdivision arrangements. The House recedes. 

On amendment no. 7: This amendment provided for a flat fee 
for overtime work of an inspector, in lieu of the House provision 
for additional pay based on the daily pay. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment no. 8: This amendment added a new section to 
the bill authorizing the appropriation of sums necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the act. The House recedes. 

On amendment no. 9: This is a clerical amendment making the 
necessary change in section numbers to complement the addition 
of a new section made by amendment no. 8. 

S. O. BLanp, 

Wiuu1am I. Srrovicu, 

ROBERT RAMSPECK, 

RIcHARD J. WELCH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask a few ques- 
tions about this report. I think the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia should explain it. I notice the Senate added nine 
amendments and that the House receded on all except one, 
which was to put the inspectors on flat pay instead of extra 
daily pay, very unimportant. It seems to me if the House 
had any bill at all, the conferees should have stood up for it 
a little. I would like to have the gentleman from Virginia 
explain why the House conferees receded on amendment no. 1. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, amendment no. 1 was a provi- 
sion that the seven supervising inspectors should be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce without regard to 
civil service. At that time it was considered by the House 
that in order to get men of the technical experience necessary 
we would have to go outside the civil service. The Senate 
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thought they should be under civil service and we concluded 
that efficient men could be gotten through the operation of 
the civil service. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman from Virginia tell the 
House one possible argument anybody could put up to sup- 
port the contention that steamboat inspectors could not best 
be selected by the civil service? 

Mr. BLAND. We came to the conclusion that that would 
be the best way, so we receded. 

Mr. SNELL. What reason supported the original House 
provision, just a purely political reason, or some other 
reason? 

Mr. BLAND. The reason for the House provision was that 
we felt the men should have particular skill and qualification. 

Mr. SNELL. They should have that, should they not? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. So we are in agreement on that. 

Mr. BLAND. And we thought possibly they could be se- 
lected better without regard to civil service. That was the 
argument originally presented to the committee. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman tell the House what argu- 
ment was presented to the committee originally why you 
could possibly do it better by making a purely political 
appointment than by a selection based on experience and 
education along this line? 

Mr. BLAND. The argument at that time made was not a 
political argument. The argument was that in the particular 
case of Captain Fried, who is one of the inspectors, that he 
could not be gotten through the civil service. 

Mr. SNELL. There is one exception, and in the case of 
Captain Fried I presume the gentleman is right, although I 
do not know Captain Fried; but, as a matter of fact, there are 
thousands of these steamboat inspectors. I know men who 
have taken the examination, men who were experienced 


engineers and were qualified to do this kind of work. 
Mr. BLAND. This amendment puts these supervisory in- 


spectors under the civil service. 

Mr. SNELL. If there is one service in the United States 
that should be under the civil service it is steamboat in- 
spection. I do not believe anybody, anywhere, can give a 
good and sufficient reason for not taking them from the 
classified service. 

Mr. BLAND. This amendment does not take them out of 
civil service. If the gentleman will read the section as it 
was originally reported he will see that it referred only to 
the seven supervisory inspectors, the men who were to be at 
the head of and in charge of these districts. 

Mr. SNELL. The head men, the men in charge, should 
be more carefully selected than any other member of the 
whole service. 

Mr. BLAND. I am delighted that the gentleman agrees 
with the managers on the part of the House in their reces- 
sion. 

Mr. SNELL. I agree with that position, but I do not agree 
with the way the gentleman is getting at the matter. He 
has not given any excuse to the House or any real reason 
why it should be done that way, and considering that the 
President has made the statement on several special occa- 
sions that the only way to get real efficient Government 
service is through the civil service, I do not see why you on 
that side of the aisle should continually come in here and 
make exceptions to the civil-service requirements. 

Mr. BLAND. Iam not aware that the gentleman who has 
charge of this bill did that. 

Mr. SNELL. Does not Mr. Roper agree with your Presi- 
dent with regard to that matter? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Why not carry out what your President says 
to the people of this country is the only way to get efficient 
service? 

Mr. BLAND. We are carrying it out on the representa- 
tion of the civil service that they get sufficiently qualified 
men. 

Mr. SNELL. No; because they are to be excepted from 
the requirements of the civil service. 
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Mr. BLAND. The recession on the part of the managers 
for the House puts them under the civil service. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLAND. But it does. That was the very question in 
issue. When the bill was originally passed by the House 
it had language “without regard to the civil-service rules 
and regulations”, and the section which would have ex- 
cepted them from the civil-service rules and regulations was 
stricken out in the Senate; consequently they do come un- 
der the civil service. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman stated he receded from his 
own position. 

Mr. BLAND. We receded. 

Mr. SNELL. Then the civil-service requirements will be 
strictly applicable to every one of these appointees? 

Mr. BLAND. This only relates to the seven supervisory 
inspectors and the civil service applies to them. 

Mr. SNELL. It applies to all of these employees clear 
down through the list then? 

Mr. BLAND. It does not apply to the traveling inspec- 
tors. 

Mr. SNELL. That is exactly what I say. It does not ap- 
ply to the entire list, and according to the gentleman’s own 
statement, he says it should be applied to all of them. 

Mr. BLAND. Where exceptions have not been made. 

Mr. SNELL. Those exceptions seven times out of eight are 
political exceptions. If there is one service in the United 
States where we should give careful, strict attention to the 
appointees, it is in the Steamboat Inspection Service. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CHARLESTON ARMY BASE TERMINAL, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (S. 3789) authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to convey the Charleston Army Base Terminal to the 
city of Charleston, S. C. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3789) 
authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to convey the Charleston 
Army Base Terminal to the city of Charleston, South Carolina, 
having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its amendment numbered 2. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

S. O. BLAND, 

Wittiam I. Srrovicn, 

RICHARD J. WELCH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Roya. S. CoPpeLANnD, 

HirkAM W. JOHNSON, 

MorRRIS SHEPPARD, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

On amendment no. 1: This amendment, inserted by the House, 
provides that the deed authorized by the bilk,to be executed by the 
Secretary of Commerce shall include a provision prohibiting the 
city of Charleston from transferring the title to the property con- 
veyed in said deed to any person, firm, or corporation. The Senate 
disagreed to this amendment. The House insisted upon its amend- 
ment, and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment no. 2: This amendment, inserted by the House, 
provide that if the property authorized to be conveyed by said bill 
should be taken over by the United States, with all improvements 
placed thereon, for the period of the national emergency, the taking 
over should be “without cost to the United States.” The Senate 
disagreed to this House amendment, and the House recedes. 

S. O. BLAND, 

WILLIAM I. Srrovicu, 

RiIcHARD J. WELCH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the adoption of the conference report. 
The previous question was ordered. 
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The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Woop]? 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have 5 minutes following the address of my 
colleague, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Woop). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Woop]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 minutes at the conclusion of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Woop]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHort]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to address myself this 
morning to the question of farm-tenant legislation. In the 
Seventy-third Congress I introduced a bill providing that 
the Government shall finance farm tenants in the acquisi- 
tion of farms. I am told that was the first bill of this kind 
introduced in the Congress since the passage of the home- 
Stead law. The bill was introduced on June 4, 1934, and on 
February 12, 1935, I introduced a similar bill. On June 26, 
1935, Senator BankHeap also introduced a farm-tenant bill, 
as did the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jongs], chairman of 
the House Agricultural Committee. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Jones] introduced a companion bill to the Bank- 
head bill on March 26, 1935. 

The Bankhead bill passed the Senate in the last session 
and has been pending in the Agricultural Committee of the 
House for just about a year. 

Mr. Speaker, I care not who gets credit for the passage of 
this legislation. I think my bill is superior to the Bankhead 
bill, but in view of the fact that the Bankhead bill has 
passed the Senate and that the chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee of the House has introduced a similar bill, I am 
heartily in favor of the passage of the Bankhead bill. I 
think this type of legislation should be passed by the Con- 
gress before the adjournment of the present session. 

Recently we had before the House the Frazier-Lemke bill, 
anc the reason for objection to that bill by those who voted 
against it was that it provided for an expansion of the cur- 
rency. Nothing like that is involved in the Bankhead bill 
or in my farm-tenant bill. This bill provides for expan- 
sion of the credit of our Government and, Mr. Speaker, when 
we consider that in the past 5 years there have been some 
seven or eight hundred thousand or 1,000,000 farmers who 
have lost their homes and farms under foreclosure we 
must realize that they have now joined the ranks of the 
farm tenants. 

In 1935 some 54 percent of the farm acreage of the Nation 
was farmed by tenants. Needless to say, this percentage 
has greatly increased since 1928. In my own State some 39 
percent of the farm acreage is farmed by tenants. 

I am mighty proud of the fact that this administration, 
under the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt, has made a 
heroic effort for national recovery, but there is one element 
that has been entirely forgotten, and that is the farm 
tenant. Never has there been any legislation proposed since 
the enactment of the homestead law that directiy affected 
the farm tenant or that gives him any chance to acquire a 
farm and a home of his own. Certainly, they have been the 
recipients generally of relief legislation, but there has never 
been passed any legislation that directly affects the farm 
tenant. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I wish the gentleman would wait until I get 
through with my remarks. 

Mr. MOTT. I will defer my question. 

Mr. WOOD. All right; go ahead. 
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Mr. MOTT. Is it not true that the Frazier-Lemke farm- 
mortgage refinancing bill proposed to help the farm tenant 
who had lost his farm by foreclosure when he was an owner? 
He came directly under the bill. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman’s statement was that no leg- 
islation had been proposed with that purpose in view up to 
date. 

Mr. WOOD. Of course, my bill was proposed at about the 
same time the Frazier-Lemke bill was introduced in the 
Seventy-third Congress, and it is very true that under the 
Frazier-Lemke bill the farmers who had lost their farms in 
the past 3 or 4 years could reclaim them through the pro- 
visions of that measure, but originally it was designed to 
help the farm owner who was in debt, and that is perfectly 
all right. I was heartily in favor of that bill and did every- 
thing I possibly could to help pass the measure, but now that 
bill has been defeated. 

Mr, COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COLDEN. In order to rehabilitate our population, 
not only on the farms but in the cities, should not any bill 
of the character of the bill the gentleman has introduced 
provide that people who have been lured from the farm to 
the city be included in the provisions of such a measure? 

Mr. WOOD. Certainly. Of course, the Frazier-Lemke 
bill, as well as the Bankhead farm-tenant bill and my own 
bill, provides for the acquisition of homes for farmers, and 
the very foundation of our Republic, as well as the safety 
of our American institutions, depends upon the principle 
that every man should have a place he can call home. 

I hope the Committee on Agriculture will report out the 
Bankhead bill and give the House an opportunity to vote 
on that most important piece of legislation. Certainly, in 
the light of the decisions of the Supreme Court on the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act and the Guffey coal-stabilization measure, it is 
pretty hard to tell what Congress has the authority or the 
power now to do in the way of enacting remedial social 
legislation, but there is one power we still hold and that 
is to expand our credit—borrow money and lend money 
through the R. F. C. and the other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. So there can be no question about the constitution- 
ality of this farm-tenant legislation, and while it provides 
for an expansion of the credit of the Nation, it likewise pro- 
vides that the amortization of this credit shall be borne by 
the farmer who receives the benefit. So while it is expan- 
sion of the credit, it in no wise increases our obligation to 
pay interest or principal upon expanded credit or upon 
bonded indebtedness. 

So there is no reason why we should not give these mil- 
lions of farm tenants an opportunity to own their homes 
and farms which they are tilling. This makes for better 
citizenship and makes for a more secure Republic. 

No one can talk communism or any of these new theories 
of government to a man who owns his home and is making 
a comfortable living. This is not the element that the “reds” 
and the Communists feast upon. The unfortunates who are 
without means of livelihood and without homes and without 
some security in their homes represent the type they can 
influence with their various types of radicalism. 

So I think the most important piece of legislation now 
pending before the Congress is the farm-tenant measure, 
and:I do hope that the Committee on Agriculture that has 
been holding this bill for a year, will report the measure to 
the House and give the House an opportunity to decide, 
one way or the other, whether we should give to these 
tenant farmers, by a proper measure of financing, an op- 
portunity to own their own homes. 

We have refinanced business. Oh, they say, that if the 
Government furnishes $5,000 to refinance or purchase a farm 
that that is not good security. I say that a farm that a 
tenant purchases for $5,000 refinanced by the Government 
is a better security than nine-tenths of the millions of dollars 
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that have been loaned by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to business. 

They have loaned money to business institutions that had 
no value; their stocks and bonds are nil. They were bank- 
rupt. 

I do not criticize the refinancing of industry. That was 
the proper thing to do. But we ought to relieve the farmer, 
especially the unfortunate farm tenants who are performing 
the majority of the great portion of tilling the soil and pro- 
ducing the necessary commodities of life. 

Mr. MORITZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. MORITZ. Take the man who owns 20,000 acres of 
land and farms it out to the tenants. Are those tenants being 
protected under your bill? 

Mr. WOOD. The Bankhead bill provides that the Govern- 
ment can loan the farm tenants the amount necessary to pur- 
chase a farm of the average size of farms in that State. What 
that may be in the gentleman’s State would be, perhaps, a 
different size in my State. The farms in Missouri average 
about 125 acres. 

Mr. MORITZ. Does it affect people who own too much 
land? 

Mr. WOOD. My bill provides for a maximum of 80 acres. 
Under the Bankhead bill, in Missouri the tenant could ac- 
quire a farm of 125 acres. That is all right. Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the Bankhead bill, most Missouri tenants 
would acquire farms of not more than 80 acres. 

Mr. MORITZ. Does your bill provide a strangle hold for 
those who own too much land? 

Mr. WOOD. Neither my bill nor the Bankhead bill con- 
tain any provision whereby a man owning 10,000 acres could 
borrow any money. I think the Bankhead bill takes care 
of that matter in a very efficient way. I do not think it is 
possible for them to traffic under the Bankhead bill or my 
bill. 

If there are any such loopholes in this legislation, we will 
have an opportunity to correct it in a few months when 
Congress meets again in January. 

Certainly no initial legislation is ever perfect, but I do 
know that the Bankhead bill is a fine beginning, and I hope 
and trust that the very distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
JONES] will see to it that the Bankhead bill or his companion 
bill, or whatever they may work out as a substitute for the 
Bankhead bill, will be presented to this House so that we 
may get a vote on that legislation before the session closes. 
{Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FLANNAGAN). The gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SnHort] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

TRADING IN UNLISTED SECURITIES 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Missouri yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SHORT. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYBURN. In order to make a short statement. 
The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Wur1tTEe], who objected a 
moment ago to the consideration of the bill S. 4023, to pro- 
vide for the continuation of trading in unlisted securities 
upon national securities exchanges, and so forth, has with- 
drawn his objection. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 
4023, to provide for the continuation of trading in unlisted 
securities upon national securities exchanges, for the regis- 
tration of over-the-counter brokers and dealers, for the filing 
of current information and periodic reports by issuers, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 
4023, the gentleman from Idaho having withdrawn his ob- 
jection. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (f) of section 12 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this section, 
any national securities exchange, upon application to and approval 
of such application by the Commission and subject to the terms 
and conditions hereinafter set forth, (1) may continue unlisted 
trading privileges to which a security had been admitted on such 
exchange prior to March 1, 1934; or (2) may extend unlisted trad- 
ing privileges to any security duly listed and registered on any 
other national securities exchange, but such unlisted trading privi- 
leges shall continue in effect only so long as such security shall 
remain listed and registered on any other national securities ex- 
change; or (3) may extend unlisted trading privileges to any secu- 
rity in respect of which there is available from a registration state- 
ment and periodic reports or other data filed pursuant to rules or 
regulations prescribed by the Commission under this title or the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, information substantially 
equivalent to that available pursuant to rules or regulations of 
the Commission in respect of a security duly listed and registered 
on a national securities exchange, but such unlisted trading privi- 
leges shall continue in effect only so long as such a registration 
statement remains effective and such periodic reports or other data 
continue to be so filed. 

“No application pursuant to this subsection shall be approved 
unless the Commission finds that the continuation or extension of 
unlisted trading privileges pursuant to such application is neces- 
sary or appropriate in the public interest or for the protection of 
investors. No application to extend unlisted trading privileges to 
any security pursuant to clause (2) or (3) of this subsection shall 
be approved except after appropriate notice and opportunity for 
hearing. No application to extend unlisted trading privileges to 
any security pursuant to clause (2) or (3) of this subsection shall 
be approved unless the applicant exchange shall establish to the 
satisfaction of the Commission that there exists in the vicinity of 
such exchange sufficiently widespread public distribution of such 
security and sufficient public trading activity therein to render the 
extension of unlisted trading privileges on such exchange thereto 
necessary or appropriate in the public interest or for the protec- 
tion of investors. No application to extend unlisted trading privi- 
leges to any security pursuant to clause (3) of this subsection 
shall be approved except upon such terms and conditions as will 
subject the issuer thereof, the officers and directors of such issuer, 
and every beneficial owner of more than 10 percent of such security 
to duties substantially equivalent to the duties which would arise 
pursuant to this title if such security were duly listed and regis- 
tered on a national securities exchange; except that such terms 
and conditions need not be imposed in any case or class Of cases in 
which it shall appear to the Commission that the public interest 
and the protection of investors would nevertheless best be served 
by such extension of unlisted trading privileges. In the publica- 
tion or making available for publication by any national securities 
exchange, or by any person directly or indirectly controlled by such 
exchange, of quotations or transactions in securities made or 
effected upon such exchange, such exchange or controlled person 
shall clearly differentiate between quotations or transactions in 
listed securities and quotations or transactions in securities for 
which unlisted trading privileges on such exchange have been con- 
tinued or extended pursuant to this subsection. In the publica- 
tion or making available for publication of such quotations or 
transactions otherwise than by ticker, such exchange or controlled 
person shall group under separate headings (A) quotations or 
transactions in listed securities, and (B) quotations or transac- 
tions in securities for which unlisted trading privileges on such 
exchange has been continued or extended pursuant to this sub- 
section. 

“The Commission shall by rules and regulations suspend unlisted 
trading privileges in whole or in part for any or all classes of securi- 
ties for a period not exceeding 12 months, if it deems such suspen- 
sion necessary or appropriate in the public interest or for the pro- 
tection of investors or to prevent evasion of the purposes of this 
title. 

“Unlisted trading privileges continued for any security pursuant 
to clause (1) of this subsection shall be terminated by order, after 
appropriate notice and opportunity for hearing, if it appears at any 
time that such security has heretofore been withdrawn or if such 
security is hereafter withdrawn from listing on any exchange by 
the issuer thereof, unless it shall be established to the satisfaction 
of the Commission that such delisting was not designed to evade 
the p of this title or unless it shall appear to the Commis- 
sion that, notwithstanding any such purpose of evasion, the con- 
tinuation of such unlisted trading privileges is nevertheless 
necessary or appropriate in the public interest or for the protection 
of investors. On the application of the issuer of any security for 
which unlisted trading privileges on any exchange have been con- 
tinued or extended pursuant to this subsection, or of any broker or 
dealer who makes or creates a market for such security, or of any 
other person having a bona-fide interest in the question of termi- 
nation or suspension of such unlisted trading privileges, or on its 
own motion, the Commission shall by order terminate or suspend 
for a period not exceeding 12 months such unlisted trading privi- 
leges for such security if the Commission finds, after appropriate 
notice and opportunity for hearing, that by reason of inadequate 
public distribution of such security in the vicinity of said exchange, 
or by reason of inadequate public trading activity or of the char- 
acter of trading therein on said exchange, such termination or 
suspension is necessary or appropriate in the public interest or for 
the protection of investors. 
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‘In any ng under this subsection in which appropriate 
notice and opportunity for hearing are required, notice of not less 
than 10 days to the applicant in such proceeding, to the issuer of 
the security involved, to the exchange which is seeking to continue 
or extend or has continued or extended unlisted trading privileges 
for such security, and to the exchange, if any, on which such se- 
curity is listed and registered, shall be deemed adequate notice, and 
any broker or dealer who makes or creates a market for such 
security, and any other person having a bona-fide interest in such 

ng, shall upon application be entitled to be heard. 

“Any security for which unlisted trading privileges are continued 
or extended pursuant to this subsection shall be deemed to be regis- 
tered on a national securities exchange within the meaning of this 
title. The and duties of the Commission under subsection 
(b) of section 19 of this title shall be applicable to the rules of an 
exchange in respect of any such security. The Commission may, by 
such rules and regulations as it deems necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the protection of investors, either uncon- 
ditionally or upon specified terms and conditions, or for stated 
periods, exempt such securities from the operation of any provision 
of section 13, 14, or 16 of this title.” 

Sec. 2. Any application to continue unlisted trading privileges 
for any security heretofore filed by any exchange and approved by 
the Commission pursuant to clause (1) of subsection (f) of sec- 
tion 12 of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 and rules and regu- 
lations thereunder shall be deemed to have been filed and ap- 
proved pursuant to said subsection (f) as amended by section 1 of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. Section 15 of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 15. (a) No broker or dealer (other than one whose business 
is exclusively intrastate) shall make use of the mails or of any 
means or instrumentality of interstate commerce to effect any 
transaction in or to induce the purchase or sale of any security 
{other than an exempted security or commercial paper, bankers’ 
acceptances, or commercial bills) otherwise than on a national 
securities exchange, unless such broker or dealer is registered in 
accordance with subsection (b) of this section. 

“(b) A broker or dealer may be registered for the purposes of this 
section by filing with the Commission an application for registra- 
tion, which shall contain such information in such detail as to 
such broker or dealer and any person directly or indirectly control- 
ling or controlled by or under direct or indirect common control 
with such broker or dealer, as the Commission may by rules and 
regulations require as necessary or appropriate in the public in- 
terest or for the protection of investors. Except as hereinafter 
provided, such registration shall become effective 30 days after the 
receipt of such application by the Commission or within such 
shorter period of time as the Commission may determine. 

“An application for registration of a broker or dealer to be 
formed or may be made by a broker or dealer to which 
the broker or dealer to be formed or d is to be the suc- 
cessor. Such application shall contain such information in such 
detail as to the applicant and as to the successor and any person 
directly or indirectly controlling or controlled by or under direct 
or indirect common control with the applicant or the successor as 
the Commission may by rules and regulations require as necessary 
or appropriate in the public interest or for the protection of in- 
vestors. Except as hereinafter provided, such registration shall 
become effective 30 days after the receipt of such application by the 
Commission or within such shorter period of time as the Com- 
mission may determine. Such registration shall terminate on the 
forty-fifth day after the effective date thereof unless prior thereto 
the successor shail, in accordance with such rules and regulations 
as the Commission may prescribe, adopt such application as its 
own. 

“If any amendment to any application for registration pursuant 
to this subsection is filed prior to the effective date thereof, such 
amendment shall be deemed to have been filed simultaneously 
with and as part of such application; except that the Commission 
may, if it appears necessary or appropriate in the public interest 
or for the protection of investors, defer the effective date of any 
such registration as thus amended until the thirtieth day after 
the filing of such amendment. 

“The Commission shall, after appropriate notice and opportunity 
for hearing, by order deny registration to or revoke the registration 
of any broker or dealer if it finds that such denial or revocation 
is in the public interest and that (1) such broker or dealer, or 
(2) any partner, officer, director, or branch manager of such broker 
or dealer (or any person occupying a similar status or performing 
similar functions), or any person directly or indirectly controlling 
or controlled by such broker or dealer, whether prior or subsequent 
to becoming such, (A) has willfully made or caused to be made 
in any application for registration pursuant to this subsection or 
in any document supplemental thereto or in any proceeding before 
the Commission with respect to registration pursuant to this 
subsection any statement which was at the time and in the light 
of the circumstances under which it was made false or m 
with respect to any material fact; or (B) has been convicted 
within 10 years preceding the filing of any such application or at 
any time thereafter of any felony or misdemeanor involving the 
purchase or sale of any security or arising out of the conduct of 
the business of a broker or dealer; or (C) is permanently or 
temporarily enjoined by order, judgment, or decree of any court of 
competent jurisdiction from engaging in or continuing any con- 
duct or practice in connection with the purchase or sale of any 
security; or (D) has wilifully violated any provision of the 
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Securities Act of 1933, as amended, or of this title. or of any rule 
or regulation thereunder. Pending final determination whether 
any such registration shall be denied, the Commission may by 
order postpone the effective date of such registration for a period 
not to exceed 15 days, but if, after appropriate notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, it shall appear to the Commission to be 
necessary or appropriate in the public interest or for the protec- 
tion of investors to postpone the effective date of such registra- 
tion until final determination, the Commission shall so order. 
Pending final determination whether any such registration shall 
be revoked, the Commission shall by order suspend such registra- 
tion if, after appropriate notice and opportunity for hearing, such 
suspension shall appear to the Commission to be necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest or for the protection of investors. 
Any registered broker or dealer may, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Commission may deem necessary in the public interest 
or for the protection of investors, withdraw from registration by 
filing a written notice of withdrawal with the Commission. If 
the Commission finds that any registered broker or dealer, or any 
broker or dealer for whom an application for registration is pend- 
ing, is no longer in existence or has ceased to do business as a 
broker or dealer, the Commission shall by order cancel the regis- 
tration or application of such broker or dealer. 

“(c) No registered broker or dealer, or any other person, shall 
make use of the mails or of any means or instrumentality of 
interstate commerce to effect any transaction in, or to induce the 
purchase or sale of, any security (other than commercial paper, 
bankers’ acceptances, or commercial bills) otherwise than on a 
national securities exchange, in contravention of such rules and 
regulations as the Commission may prescribe as necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest to prevent fraud, concealment, 
unfair discrimination, or manipulative or deceptive practices or 
otherwise to insure to investors protection comparable to that 
provided by and under authority of this title in the case of 
national securities exchanges. 

“(d) Each registration statement hereafter filed pursuant to the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, shall contain an undertaking 
by the issuer of the issue of securities to which the registration 
statement relates to file with the Commission, in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as the Commission may prescribe as 
necessary or appropriate in the public interest or for the protection 
of investors, such supplementary and periodic information, docu- 
ments, and reports as may be required pursuant to section 13 of 
this title in respect of a security listed and registered on a na- 
tional securities exchange; but such undertaking shall become 
operative only if the aggregate offering price of such issue of 
securities, plus the aggregate value of all other securities of such 
issuer of the same class (as hereinafter defined) outstanding, com- 
puted upon the basis of such offering price, amounts to $2,000,000 
or more. The issuer shall file such supplementary and periodic 
information, documents, and reports pursuant to such undertak- 
ing, except that the duty to file shall be automatically suspended 
if and so long as (1) such issue of securities is listed and registered 
on a national securities exchange, or (2) by reason of the listing 
and registration of any other security of such issuer on a national 
securities exchange, such issuer is required to file pursuant to sec- 
tion 13 of this title information, documents, and reports substan- 
tially equivalent to such as would be required if such issue of 
securities were listed and registered on a national securities ex- 
change, or (3) the aggregate value of all outstanding securities of 
the class to which such issue belongs is reduced to less than 
$1,000,000, computed upon the basis of the offering price of the 
last issue of securities of said class offered to the public. For the 
purposes of this subsection, the term ‘class’ shall be construed to 
include all securities of an issuer which are of substantially similar 
character and the holders of which enjoy substantially similar 
rights and privileges. Nothing in this subsection shall apply to 
securities issued by a foreign government or political subdivision 
thereof or to any other security which the Commission may by 
rules and regulations exempt as not comprehended within the 
purposes of this subsection.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 17 of such act is amended by 
striking out “every broker or dealer making or creating a market 
for both the purchase and sale of securities through the use of 
the mails or of any means or instrumentality of interstate com- 
merce’’, and inserting in lieu thereof “every broker or dealer regis- 
tered pursuant to section 15 of this title.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (a) of section 18 of such act is amended by 
inserting immediately before the comma following “any rule or 
regulation thereunder” the following: “or any undertaking con- 
tained in a registration statemert as provided in subsection (d) 
of section 15 of this title.” 

Szc. 6. Subsection (c) of section 20 of such act is amended by 
inserting immediately before the period the following: “or any 
undertaking contained in a registration statement as provided in 
subsection (d) of section 15 of this title.” 

Sec. 7. Subsection (f) of section 21 of such act is amended by 
inserting immediately before the period the following: “or with 
any undertaking contained in a registration statement as provided 
in subsection {d) of section 15 of this title.” 

Sec. 8. Subsection (a) of section 23 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) The Commission and the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System shall each have power to make such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for the execution of the functions 
vested in them by this title, and may for such purpose classify 
issuers, securities, exchanges, and other persons or matters within 
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their respective Jurisdictions. No provision of this title imposing 
any liability shall apply to any act done or omitted in good faith 
in conformity with any rule or regulation of the Commission or 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, notwith- 
standing that such rule or regulation may, after such act or omis- 
sion, be amended or rescinded or be determined by judicial or 
other authority to be invalid for any reason.” 

Sec. 9. Section 32 of such act is amended by striking out “Szc. 
32.” and inserting in lieu thereof “Src. 32. (a)”; by inserting im- 
mediately before the comma following the phrase “filed under this 
title or any rule or regulation thereunder” the following: “or any 
undertaking contained in a registration statement as provided in 
subsection (d) of section 15 of this title’; and by adding thereto a 
new subsection (b), to read as follows: 

“(b) Any issuer which fails to file information, documents, or 
reports pursuant to an undertaking contained in a registration 
statement as provided in subsection (d) of section 15 of this title 
shall forfeit to the United States the sum of $100 for each and 
every day such failure to file shall continue. Such forfeiture, 
which shall be in lieu of any criminal penalty for such failure to 
file which might be deemed to arise under subsection (a) of this 
section, shall be payable into the Treasury of the United States 
and shall be recoverable in a civil suit in the name of the United 
States.” 

Sec. 10. All brokers and dealers for whom registration is in effect 
on the date of enactment of this act in accordance with rules and 
regulations of the Commission prescribed pursuant to section 15 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 shall be deemed to be regis- 
tered pursuant to section 15 of such act, as amended by section 3 
of this act. 

Sec. 11. Nothing in this act shall be deemed to extinguish any 
liability which may have arisen prior to the effective date of this 
act by reason of any violation of section 15 of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 or of any rule or regulation thereunder. 

Sec. 12. This act shall become effective immediately upon the 
enactment thereof; except that clause (2) of subsection (f) of 
section 12 of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended by 
section 1 hereof, and subsections (a) and (d) of section 15 of 
such act, as amended by section 3 hereof, shall become effective 
90 days after the enactment of this act, and that clause (3) of 
said subsection (f), as amended by section 1 hereof, shall become 
effective 6 months after the enactment of this act. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 4, line 25, strike out “heretofore been withdrawn or if such 
security is hereafter” and insert the word “been.” 

Page 7, line 6, after the words “pursuant to”, insert “clause (1) 
of.” 

Page 9, line 14, after the words “or dealer”, insert “whether 
prior or subsequent to becoming such.” 

Page 11, strike out lines 12 to 24, inclusive, and insert: 

“(c) No broker or dealer shall make use of the mails or of any 
means or instrumentality of interstate commerce to effect any 
transaction in, or to induce the purchase or sale of, any security 
(other than commercial paper, banker’s acceptances, or commercial 
bills) otherwise than on a national securities exchange, by means 
of any manipulative, deceptive, or other fraudulent device or con- 
trivance. The Commission shall, for the purposes of this subsec- 
tion, by rules and regulations define such devices or contrivances 
as are manipulative, deceptive, or otherwise fraudulent. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to; and the bill 
as amended was ordered to be read the third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHortT] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


GOVERNOR LANDON, OF KANSAS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it is absolutely inexcusable and 
wholly indefensible that any member of the President’s Cabi- 
net should at the same time act in the capacity of chairman 
of a great national committee, regardless of the political 
party to which he belongs. I was amazed this morning to 
read in the Washington Post a special dispatch from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., stating that last night Postmaster General 
Farley, who is also chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, acting as chief dispenser of patronage, who is now 
ignoring his official duties and making trips all over the coun- 
try in his private car while receiving the salary of the Post- 
master General to defray his campaign expenses in trying 
to resell the New Deal to the people, referred to Governor 
Landon as “the Governor of a typical prairie State”, and 
further went on to say: 


I am not, of course, in possession of exact knowledge of why the 
Republican Party chooses to put him on a pedestal, but if I were 
permitted to guess, I would be inclined to believe that it was 
because he was elected Governor of a typical prairie State * * *.” 
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The clear and unmistakable insinuation of this, with his 
other statements, and the only inference or logical conclusion 
which can be deduced is that a citizen, or even a Governor, of 
“a, typical prairie State” has such limited capacities and 
narrow vision as to disqualify him for the Presidency. Too 
bad for the people on the prairies! 

Mr. Speaker, I want it thoroughly understood that as a 
Republican I am not advocating the candidacy of Governor 
Landon or any other individual as our nominee for the Presi- 
dency of the United States, because I am well aware of the 
fact that we have at least 100 men in the Republican Party 
eminently qualified for that high office. 

Mr. WHITE rose. 

Mr. SHORT. I refuse to yield in my limited time. If the 
gentleman from Idaho could answer questions as well as he 
can ask them, he would be a marvel. I do, as a citizen of a 
great prairie State, resent the slur and the slam which the 
Postmaster General has cast upon the citizens not only of 
the great prairie State of Kansas, but of the States of Okla- 
homa, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and every 
other great prairie State of the Middle West. [Applause.] 
He asks who in the world was Alf Landon, and who knew any- 
thing about him 2 years ago. I retort, who in the name of 
God ever heard of Jim Farley 2 years ago? Of course, we 
knew he was a prize-fight promoter in New York, which fits 
him admirably to be Postmaster General, and we know now 
that he is deliberately employing brutal prize-fight tactics 
in attempting to Tammanyize this country. I admit that 
Alf Landon was born in a modest home of humble but of 
honest parentage. He was not born in a mansion of an illus- 
trious family whose name was widely known. He was not 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth and educated by private 
tutors; from childhood he had duties to perform, responsi- 
bilities to shoulder, and was educated as other children in our 
public schools. When he goes fishing, being so plain and 
simple, he gets a cane pole and a can of worms instead of 
taking a trip on a million-dollar yacht of some social high 
light. 

Mr. EKWALL. And he gets some fish, too. 

Mr. SHORT. And he generally brings home the bacon. I 
know Alf Landon. I like and admire him. He lives only 60 
miles west of my district. He is a man of unimpeachable 
integrity, of unquestioned honor, conscientious and faithful 
in the discharge of his duties, tireless and efficient in his 
work for the public good. In public and private life his 
character is above reproach. The only thing wrong with 
Alf, according to ruthless Boss Farley, is that he is “the Gov- 
ernor of a typical prairie State.” If only he came from Hyde 
Park or New York City! 

Maybe Big Jim is correct when he charges that Governor 
Landon is “a man destitute of experience”, but the taxpayers 
of Kansas will remember that he, as twice Governor of the 
Sunflower Commonwealth, during the trying years of this 
depression, has cut the cost of State government, reduced 
taxes at the same time, and balanced the budget annually. 
And the taxpayers of New York will never forget that Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, during the years of greatest prosperity, 
was inaugurated Governor of the Empire State with more 
than $80,000,000 surplus in the State treasury, but left it with 
more than $95,000,000 deficit. What Mr. Roosevelt has done 
since he became our first and last king the American people 
can never forget. 

Strange, is it not, that the New Dealers ulready see the 
handwriting on the wall and begin attacking a prospective 
Republican candidate, even before he is nominated? Jim 
Farley fears not only Alf Landon’s record of outstanding 
ability and rugged honesty but also his practical political 
sagacity and his popularity with the masses to which he 
belongs. The common people know that Landon has common 
sense and does what he promises to do. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1932 I made about 20 or more speeches in 
Kansas for Alf Landon when he was first elected Governor, 
and the remarkable thing is he was elected in spite of my 
speeches, and in 1934 was reelected, when practically the 
entire Nation went overwhelmingly Democratic. Could Mr. 
Farley be afraid of the Governor’s vote-getting ability? 
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However, I.am not here to eulogize Governor Landon or to 
extol his virtues and accomplishments. He needs no assist- 
ance of mine, and I am not advocating his candidacy. Never- 
theless, I shall defend him or any other prospective candi- 
date on my ticket from scurrilous and unwarranted attacks. 
This outburst of Farley plainly shows that the New Dealers 
are panicky, for they realize this early in the game that 
whomever the Republicans nominate will sweep the country 
this November, as Democrats join Republicans in saving the 
Constitution and preserving America. 

One thing I can assure the present ex-officio Postmaster 
General and chairman of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee is that Alf Landon has honestly made a success of his 
own business, and as Governor for two terms of the great 
State of Kansas he has made a most enviable and remark- 
able record [applause] by keeping the promises he made and 
the platform upon which he was elected. [Applause.] He 
is not exactly like some men I know who care no more for 
their word than a tomcat cares for a marriage license in a 
back alley on the blackest night. [Applause.] Perhaps Mr. 
Farley thinks that because the people out in the Midwest 
live in the prairie States, as did Lincoln, who was never 
heard of very much before his elevation to the Presidency, 
they are all dumbbells, freaks, rubes, and hicks. I will admit 
that they go astray occasionally. We are prone to human 
weakness, and every 20 years we go crazy and cockeyed with 
the rest of the country. Kansas did that in 1916 when her 
people voted the Democratic ticket, because that party “kept 
us out of war.” Kansas did it four years ago because her 
citizens were lured astray by New Deal promises. But you 
can fool us only once in 20 years. That may be our fault; 
but to fool us again—ah, my friends, you cannot fool us all 
the time, even though we live in prairie States. We are going 
to have another change this November. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to know whether the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SHort] was making Landon’s nominating 
speech? [Laughter.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate agrees to the amendments 
of the House to bills of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 537. An act for the relief of C. O. Meyer; 

S. 925. An act to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of William W. Danenhower; and 

S. 1360. An act for the relief of Teresa de Prevost. 

The message also announced that the Senate had adopted 
the following concurrent resolution, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 38 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That a joint committee consisting of three Senators and 
three Representatives, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, respec- 
tively, is authorized to make the necessary arrangements for the 
ina tion of the President-elect of the United States on the 
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20th day of January next. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Barkiey and Mr. Norspeck members of the 
Joint Select Committee on the part of the Senate, as pro- 
vided for in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by 
the act of March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and 
provide for the disposition of useless papers in the executive 
departments”, for the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments, viz: Department of State, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, Department of War, Post Office De- 
partment, Department of Agriculture, Department of Com- 
merce, Veterans’ Administration, Federal Trade Commission, 
Federal Reserve Board, United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission, Civil Service Commission. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to 
the amendments of the House to the amendments of the 
Senate nos. 46 and 87, further insists on its amendments 
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nos. 24, 53, and 54 disagreed to by the House to the bill 
(H. R. 10630) entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1937, and for other purposes”, asks a further conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Haypen, Mr. McKeE.uar, Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma, Mr. NYE, and Mr. STEIWER to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


FLOOD CONTROL ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 


516. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 516 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution 
it shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of S, 3531, an act to amend the act entitled “An 





act for the control of floods on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes”, approved May 15, 1928. And all 
points of order against said bill are hereby waived. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Flood Control, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, with or without instructions. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker,I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. RanstEy] one-half of the time—30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The adoption of the rule just read by the Clerk will make 
in order the consideration of the bill (S. 3531), which is 
prepared for the purpose of extending and completing the 
adopted project on the Mississippi River under the law of 
May 15, 1928. To those Members who were in the House 
at the time the bill was passed, the explanation I expect to 
make here will give very little information, but there is a 
large membership not here and possibly does not under- 
stand the Mississippi River project. 

This map before you reflects only that portion of the Mis- 
sissippi River in the alluvial valley extending from Cape 
Girardeau in Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico. That area 
comprises 20,000 square miles plus. The adopted project 
was designed to protect fully and adequately 12,000,000 acres 
of that land. The other portion of the area is comprised 
within the border line of Louisiana which cannot be pro- 
tected. The backwater areas as marked in a heavier shade 
of green on this map which are at the intersection of the 
Mississippi River tributaries within the alluvial valley, to- 
gether with the lands in the floodway, provided in the engi- 
neering plan which was adopted under that act, and an 
unprotected area in the State of Tennessee and a small area 
in the State of Mississippi which, because of the character 
of development entering into the value of the land there, 
may not be economically justified to levee. 

From Cape Girardeau to the Gulf of Mexico it is 1,100 
miles. From the date of construction of the first levee de- 
signed to protect the then founding city of New Orleans, in 
Louisiana, in 1717, the people of the valley have struggled 
to protect themselves against what was practically a major 
overflow every 5 years, and more frequently a minor over- 
flow of that river. Those overflows come from waters be- 
tween the Allegheny and the Rocky Mountains, and com- 
prise 41 percent of this Nation’s area, embracing all of 
parts of 31 States and part of two Canadian Provinces. 
That enormous watershed with its run-off made the situation 
in the valley very critical from the very beginning of 
development. 

The levee construction beginning at that early period was 
an individual enterprise on the part of the local landowners. 
This continued until about 1880, when this area was organ- 
ized into local taxing units under their State laws and levied 
assessments upon all of the property within the alluvial area; 
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issued bonds based upon the revenues inuring to those tax- 
ing units from the betterments assessed on the land, and 
started in an organized way to construct their levees. But 
as rapidly as the people in the valley were able to expend 
their money on these levees the development in this enor- 
mous watershed, comprising the Missouri River and its tribu- 
taries, the upper Mississippi and its tributaries, the Dlinois 
and Ohio Rivers, gradually increased the run-off from that 
watershed, until we found ourselves loaded with the burden 
of the bonded debt, yet unable to fend against the ever- 
increasing flood heights, due to that accelerated run-off. So 
in 1917, under an act of Congress, the Government con- 
tributed in an effort to build these levees to a certain grade 
and section which at that time was thought to be sufficient 
to fend against any flood that was possible in that stream. 
That same contributing system continued under the amended 
act of 1923, and the levee construction continued, and in 
fact was the only means that we then relied upon to afford 
protection to that valley against this enormous volume of 
water which was imposed upon the channels of the lower 
Mississippi River. 

In 1927, however, we suffered an unusually heavy flood in 
the Mississippi Valley. It broke through our defenses prac- 
tically all the way from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico. It 
destroyed many of the levees we had built during the course 
of all these years. It wrought an enormous destruction of 
property and of human life, and rendered 700,000 people 
homeless. It forced us to bring these people out of the 
valley onto high ground and care for them until the flood 
had passed. It awakened the country. As a result, the 
Flood Control Act of 1928 was passed by the Congress. That 
act was in conformity with the recommendations of the then 
Chief of Engineers, Gen. Edwin Jadwin, who recommended 
the construction of levees to a larger grade and section all 
the way through the valley; and in addition he recommended 
the auxiliary treatment of diversion for the protection of the 


city of Cairo in Illinois and its 30,000 inhabitants, just south 
of Cairo in the State of Missouri, 40 miles in length and 5 
miles wide which would reduce the flood crest of the com- 
bined Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio River waters so that 
that city could safely maintain a levee system for its pro- 


tection. From there south to and including the vicinity of 
Arkansas and the White River tributaries, levees alone were 
designed to afford protection. South of the confluent point 
of the Arkansas and the White Rivers a diversion was recom- 
mended through which 1,000,000 cubic feet of water would be 
taken from the main channel and carried down to a point 
in the vicinity of the head of the Atchafalaya River in 
Louisiana. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the diversion at that point would carry 
through and follow the course indicated by the’ marker. 
This diversion would cover slightly more than 1,000,000 acres 
of land, the larger portion of which is highly developed, in 
the possession of enterprising people and farmed every year. 

In order to effect the crevassing of the levees and bring 
the water out of the main channel into the floodway, a 
system of fuse-plug levees was recommended by General 
Jadwin and was responsible for delay in the execution of this 
project. The fuse-plug levee means a low section of levee 
which was designed to crevasse and carry the water out by 
natural means instead of by controlled and regulated struc- 
tures; and then when thrown into this valley it would abso- 
lutely destroy everything beyond it. 

They started on the execution of the project and with the 
exception of the large floodways the work has progressed to 
a point where practically the levee systems have been com- 
pleted but nothing done on the floodways. Because of the 
dangers inherent in that plan, in 1931 the Flood Control 
Committee reported to this House a resolution requesting a 
review and a more thorough investigation into the adopted 
project and its engineering features. As a result. there was 
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gathered together one of the most expert bodies of men that 
ever served this Nation. They spent 3 years making a thor- 
ough investigation into every feature of the adopted engi- 
neering project, and a year ago they brought this Congress 
their recommendation, and this recommendation is the 
foundation on which the pending bill was constructed. 
There are some differences. They changed the diversion 
from a point near the Arkansas and White Rivers and 
brought it south of that. Instead of there being 65 miles of 
fuse-plug levees they leave only 35 miles and afford protec- 
tion of the affected lands by levees. 

In this changed diversion, using but about 60 percent of 
the amount of land required by the originally proposed 
floodways, they propose to take through the diversion basin 
1,000,000 extra cubic feet of water. That means 1,500,000 
cubic feet of water will be taken out at a place called Mor- 
ganza and head of the Atchafalaya River and carried 
through the Atchafalaya Basin, which is 150 miles nearer 
the Gulf than to follow the course around by New Orleans. 
In this bill is contained that recommendation with one ex- 
ception. Section 5 of the bill carries with it the construc- 
tion of a riverside reservoir at a point in the White River 
backwater area and the inclusion of the St. Francis and the 
Yazoo systems, the only two rivers that flow entirely within 
the alluvial valley. 

The basis for the Government’s assumption of the obli- 
gation of providing these structures to protect the valley 
from the floods was that the local residents had expended 
$292,000,000 on the existing structures that enter into this 
plan, and they felt that that was a sufficient contribution to 
justify the Government obligation. At that time no con- 
sideration was given to these interior streams, although the 
people within the St. Francis and the Yazoo Valleys had paid 
equally, also those living in the particular White River 
project. Every acre of land in those areas had paid equally 
with every other acre of land that was protected under the 
provisions of that law. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MarTIn]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of eliminating the damage which comes from floods must 
necessarily appeal to every Member of the House. We all 
want to save property and life. I do not question the merits 
of this particular proposition. My purpose in rising is to 
question whether it is advisable at this time to make this 
large authorization of $272,000,000. If we do not now realize 
it we will very soon appreciate that before we get through 
with the flood problem it is going to cost the Government 
billions of dollars. 

Relief from floods is not only one affecting only the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, but applies equally well to the New England 
States, the Onio River Valley, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
They are all interested in this great problem of protection 
of life and property from flood. Mr. Speaker, I maintain we 
must consider this great subject in a comprehensive way. 
There is no real reason why a special bill, which affects 
only three States, should be considered. Why not wait until 
the complete program, which is pending in another branch, 
comes before us, and then we will have the full picture. 

There is another point I want to stress. We should not 
go ahead and expend millions that may eventually end in 
useless waste. There is a reasonable doubt as to whether 
the flood-control problem should be best solved through 
spillway construction or reservoirs. The President has ap- 
pointed a commission of inquiry, and a report, I understand, 
probably will be available in December. So I ask, why com- 
mit the Government to a program running several years 
and requiring a huge expenditure which might be regretted 
later? Furthermore, it is not mecessary. We have been 
spending about $35,000,000 a year for the relief of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and at present there is an unexpended bal- 
ance of $53,000,000 available for the work. Surely the situ- 
ation will not become more acute if we do not pass this 
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bill today. Let us wait and see what it will cost in the Ohio 
Valley, in New England, and the other States. Let us see 
what the whole program will cost. 

Mr. Speaker, I am reminded of a statement that was made 
yesterday by the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BucHANnaN], who is chairman of the great Appropriations 
Committee. Said the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN]: 

Furthermore, if we are to start on a general policy of conser- 
vation throughout the Union, I believe in equal opportunity and 
equal grants, if you want to call it that, or equal advantages, 
for every section in conserving its natural resources, and not 
have just one section picked out and favored. 

Those are the words uttered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BucHanan] in discussing the Interior Department con- 
ference report. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Of course, the gentleman will realize that 
the present bill is really an integral part of the original 
flood-control plan of the Mississippi Valley as covered by the 
act passed in 1928. The reason for the passage of that act 
was because the local interests in the Mississippi Valley 
from Cape Girardeau to below New Orleans had contributed 
$292,000,000. This bill covers the Yazoo and St. Francis 
Basins, and the backwaters of the White River, included in 
the general program, and those districts have contributed 
their share but have received absolutely no benefit up to the 
present time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The gentleman under- 
stands, of course, that the Government is now asked to con- 
tribute for the right-of-way, whereas previously that 
expense was borne by the local communities. 

Mr. SHORT. I understand that; and the district repre- 
sented by our colleague the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON] has been assessed a tax, and they no longer 
bear the expense. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I cannot agree with the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHort]. A new policy is 
being established here, and it is time for the Members of 
the House to consider whether they want to adopt this par- 
ticular policy or not. I say when we adopt a new policy we 
should take into consideration that we are going to have a 
great flood problem presented to us eventually; so let us 
take the whole matter up at one time and not by piecemeal. 
That is fair, and it is right, and that is what we ought to do. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gentleman restate what 
the new policy is? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Previously the local gov- 
ernment contributed and paid for the right-of-way, whereas 
under this bill that expense will be borne by the Federal 
Government. 

One of the great difficulties we are experiencing as a nation 
at the present time is that there are two or three different 
agencies spending money in the same field, as was stated 
very fully by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BucHanan] 
in his speech of yesterday. You cannot have a consistent 
financial policy, you cannot bring the Budget into balance, 
and you cannot put this country on a sound financial basis 
until this power is vested in the Congress and Congress 
alone. The responsibility must be fixed. You cannot help 
by bringing in piecemeal legislation. Legislation must be 
brought in in a comprehensive way covering the whole 
problem. Let us give every section its fair share and pro- 
ceed in an orderly, businesslike way to comsider a great 
national problem. 

Mr. Speaker, for the above reasons I hope the bill will be 
defeated. It may be said this only involves $300,000,000, 
some will consider this just a bagatelle, but some day the 
American taxpayers are going to wake up to the fact the 
Treasury has been depleted and can be refilled only through 
back-breaking taxes. The Mississippi work will go ahead. 
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There is now an unexpended balance of over $53,000,000 to 
carry it on. Let them go ahead with that amount of money 
until the needs of all sections are determined. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true, and the gentleman 
will find it is true if he cares to investigate, that while that 
amount has not been expended it is practically all obligated? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It is part of the program 
and it will take all of this year to use up that amount of 
money. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. This includes the appropriation for 
the current year. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. They cannot spend 
$53,000,000 in the rest of this year? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is that not enough to 
spend in one part of the country until we determine what 
the program of the Government is going to be? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. There was only appropriated $15,- 
000,000 for this year, and that is obligated. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. There is plenty of money 
available to go head with the project. Now let us stop 
any further commitments for several years ahead and wait 
until we see what the report of the committee of inquiry 
will be. That is the fair and honest thing to do. I hope 
the attitude of the House today will be to defeat this bill at 
this time. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CarLson]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, we have heard a very fine 
explanation of the Mississippi Valley flood-control problem 
from the distinguished gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Driver], and I do not know anyone who would be better 
qualified to outline the problems of that valley than the 
gentleman from Arkansas who has previously spoken. He 
has been on the Flood Control Committee for years. He 
understands the problem. 

It has been my privilege to serve on that committee dur- 
ing the last session of the Congress, and at the last session 
we held extensive hearings on this very project, which are 
available. This is a far-reaching project, and I do not want 
to come before the House this afternoon and have anyone 
feel that I do not realize that this is a great problem that 
affects this particular section of our Nation. Under the act 
of May 15, 1928, we accepted this as a national problem, 
and we are going to continue to take care of that section. 
There is no question about that, but we bring in here today 
an amendment to that act which greatly increases our 
national responsibility in this area, and I believe we are 
bringing it in at a time when we are about to change the 
method of flood control in this country. I believe in the 
near future we are going to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram of flood control which will originate at the source. 

What is this bill? This bill is a floodway bill. The gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Driver] has ably demonstrated 
the problem of this large section through here [indicating]. 
This is known as the Eudora floodway. What do we do at 
Eudora? In reality we make a new floodway, a new spill- 
way, or in reality a new river, if you want to call it that, 
practically 10 miles wide, at a cost of $103,000,000. Why do 
we do this? In order to protect this valley against the 
superfioods; not a flood like that of 1927, which was the 
greatest that has ever been recorded on the Mississippi 
River, but a flood 27 percent greater than the 1927 flood. 
The engineers in their testimony stated that we might have 
such a flood once in 125 to 250 years. 

The question is whether we should at this time go ahead 
and erect these spillways and floodways when I believe— 
and I think the country believes—we are going to have a 
change in our method of flood control. 

Now, you may ask what do we have to offer in the place 
of this floodway. I am going to make some suggestions, 
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and I am going to back them up by the testimony of the 
engineers. They are not my statements, but statements of 
competent Government engineers. 

In the first place, the distance by the regular channel 
from the mouth of the Arkansas River to the Red River is 
373 miles. By the establishment of bend cut-offs, which are 
now in existence, or which they have been constructing in 
the last 2 years, they have reduced this distance to 273 
miles. Think of it! A 100-mile reduction in the distance 
by bend cut-offs. What does this mean in connection with 
the floodwaters of this area? General Ferguson has testi- 
fied before our committee that it means a reduction of 
several feet in the floodwater. General Markham admitted 
it would be a reduction of 22 feet in that territory, and I 
am going to read for your information a statement made by 
General] Ferguson. 

Now, who is General Ferguson? He is the president of 
the Mississippi River Commission and is the man who is in 
charge of this work right now, representing the Chief of 
Engineers, in constructing these projects; and on April 8 
of this year he made a statement at New Orleans, and I am 
quoting a portion of it from the Times-Picayune of that 
city: 

We have obtained results we can measure now to the point where 
we know we can make the Mississippi River use its own energy to 
straighten its banks and keep them straight where they need 
straightening; to build sandbanks where they are needed and cut 
them away where they should be removed; to carry its own load 
of water and solid material in solution to the sea much faster 
than ever before. 

Now listen to this: 

I believe we have the answer to the river problem this Nation has 
been trying to solve for more than a century. I see no need for 
the lower valley to worry about the river any more, and I see every 
reason for the people of the lower valley to go about their daily 
affairs with the thought of any danger from the river completely 
dismissed from their mind. 


This is the statement of General Ferguson. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. 
cluded my statement. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am sure the gentleman wants to 
quote General Ferguson correctly, and I simply want to call 
his attention to the telegram he sent the committee. 


I would rather not yield until I have con- 


Mr. CARLSON. I refuse to yield now, Mr. Speaker. I 
shall be pleased to yield later on. 

I have mentioned the bend cut-offs. We have proved this 
will reduce the floodwaters of this river at least 22 feet, 
and some engineers say as much as 5 feet. 

We have another proposal that we believe will reduce the 
floodwaters throughout this area, and that is by the con- 
struction of reservoirs on tributary streams. 

A report has been made on 13 reservoirs on the Arkanses 
River and 13 on the White River, a total of 26 reservoirs. 
These reservoirs cost $126,000,000. Remember, now, that the 
Eudora floodway costs $103,000,000. These reservoirs, ac- 
cording to the testimony of General Markham, will reduce 
the flood flow or the flood stage more than 4 feet. Some 
engineers have estimated it at more than that, but General 
Markham says it will be over 4 feet. 

Now, at a cost of $126,000,000 we get a reservoir system, 
which is much more valuable than a floodway—and who 
knows what the economic value of these reservoirs through- 
out this midwestern section and how much more important 
are they than the difference between $103,000,000 and 
$126,000,000? 

Please do not think for a moment that I want to create the 
impression that these 26 reservoirs will reduce the flow of 
water as much as the Eudora floodway. They will not; but 
bear in mind that this floodway is built for a superflood, a 
flood we have never had and do not expect to have and hope 
we shall never have. 

But consider the economic value of the 26 reservoirs in the 
midwestern section. 

Secretary Wallace has stated that we have 30,000,000 acres 
of land in the Middle West which is of great concern to our 
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National Government because of drought conditions. This is 
one way to protect the Mississippi Valley and save the cen- 
tral section of the United States from great droughts, and 
which concerns everyone. 

It seems to me that at this time we should not go ahead 
and construct the Eudora floodway until we have had further 
study. 

Let me read you a statement. My belief is that we should 
wait on this program. It is stated that we have $53,000,000 
unexpended for this work. Let us spend that before we au- 
thorize at least $272,000,000 additional. I am quoting from 
the Associated Press under the date of April 20 of this year: 

Starting an exhaustive study of the country’s 15 major drainage 
basins, Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes yesterday asked the co-: 
operation of local authorities in preparing a National Resources 
Committee report on steps needed to prevent floods. 

The statement referred to the National Resources Com- 
mittee which is expected to report next December. 

I think we should fully realize the great expenditure we are 
making—$325,000,000. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. RANSLEY. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. CARLSON. It is not my intention to use the 10 min- 
utes, but I want in conclusion to ask Members of the House 
seriously to consider that before we authorize this expendi- 
ture if it does not think it would be policy on the part of the 
Federal Government to study further before carrying out 
this program? I sincerely believe that in the next 2 years 
the engineers in our Army will be recommending reservoirs 
for the control of these floods and that that will be beneficial 
throughout this section. 

Mr. DISNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. DISNEY. The engineers have recommended reser- 
voirs on the White and the Arkansas Rivers, have they not? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am much interested in the dis- 
cussion by the gentleman, which has been exhaustive and 
learned. As I understand, there is no great necessity, no 
great emergency involved in this construction. 

Mr. CARLSON. Personally, I do not think there is. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. This is an addition to and out- 
growth of what we have done in the Mississippi Valley in 
improvements since 1927. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is right. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentleman has advanced 
something in which I am much interested, having stressed 
the difference between the policy involved in this construc- 
tion and some other construction. I should like to ask if 
the gentleman had in mind the bill now pending in the 
Senate, and which they were discussing yesterday, and per- 
haps today, involving the expenditure to prevent floods in 
the Ohio Valley and in different parts of the country which 
were so disastrous 3 or 4 months ago? 

Mr. CARLSON. I do have that in mind, and I think the 
bill which we passed in the last session of Congress was no 
doubt in the mind of the President when on January 30 of 
this year, in his message to Congress, he said: 

We have grown accustomed to dealing with great rivers, with 


their problems of navigation and of power and of flood control, 
and we have been tempted t forget the little rivers from which 


they come. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. What does the gentleman think 
of this apparent conflict? As I understand it, the bill pend- 
ing in the Senate, which has attracted Nation-wide atten- 
tion—delegations from all parts of the United States having 
been here this week—is turning on the point of how much 
local residents will participate in the payment of improve- 
ments. That is a question which has been debated very 
bitterly and exhaustively in the Senate. It appears now 
that that is going to be the controlling factor. In other 
words, it is likely that they will come to the conclusion that 
there will be no improvements made anywhere tending to 
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prevent floods unless the local communities bear at least 





one-half of the expense of purchasing the land and pro- | 
If that is the case, and we are to | 


viding for the damages. 
be confronted in a few days with that bill, after we have 
passed this bill, we will be in the position of being con- 
fronted with two diametrically opposed propositions. In 
other words, the people of one section of the country will 
have all of their damages paid by the Federal Government, 
while in other sections of the country they will compel 
people to pay one-half of the damages and one-half of 
the expense of the land. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion, and no doubt that will be brought out later in the 
discussion. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. DISNEY. That bill, while it originally contained the 


13 projects on the White and the Arkansas Rivers, does not | 


now contain those projects or at least all of them. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. The Senate bill does not 
contain them all. The bill as it passed the House did con- 
tain those 26 projects. The bill has been amended in the 
Senate and is up for consideration today, and I understand 
that those projects will not be included. 

Mr. DISNEY. That bill carries a provision which will 
make the communities contribute at least 50 percent of the 
cost. 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit me to ask a question of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. These dams and reservoirs to 
which the gentleman from Oklahoma refers as being in 
Oklahoma are in the White River Valley? 

Mr. DISNEY. The White River and the Arkansas River. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. And what does this bill provide 
as to who shall pay for the damages and the land in that 
territory? 

Mr. DISNEY. They are not in this bill. 
offer an amendment to put them in. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. What will the amendment pro- 
vide with reference to that? 

Mr. DISNEY. The same terms as in this bill. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is, the Government should 
pay all of it? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. And if we should pass the gentle- 
man’s amendment and this bill with his amendment, and 
the Senate should pass the bill over there which they have 
agreed on so far as the damages are concerned, we will be con- 
fronted with this situation, that rights-of-way and damages 
incident to the construction of reservoirs in one section of 
the country will be paid for wholly at the expense of the 
Government, and in another section the communities will 
pay half of them. 

Mr. DISNEY. Then it is up to the Congress to deter- 
mine what is flood control. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. DRIVER. The gentleman does not intend to say that 
the Government is paying all of the expense, particularly in 
respect to the operations on the Mississippi River. The gen- 
tleman is aware that the local people have contributed 
$41,000,000 while this project is under execution. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. The gentleman makes a 
correct statement, and we must bear in mind, if we adopt 
this bill, the Government will furnish flowage rights on 
three floodways. They will furnish the reservoir rights-of- 
way mentioned in this bill; therefore I think we are ad- 
vancing a new policy of flood control even in that area. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall conclude by reading a statement of 
General Markham with regard to the expenditure of funds 
in the Mississippi Valley. This was made before the Sen- 
ate committee and will be found on page 44 of the Senate 
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I do not think it is improper for me as Chief of Engineers to 
refer to the fact, quite anonymously, the more expenditure the 
Federal Government makes in the lower Mississippi Valley the 
more obligations it picks up. It seems to me as though Congress 
ought to know what the limit is. 

I believe it is our duty to bear in mind the expenditures 
at this time. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not a fact that that statement 
was made before this bill was amended in the Senate so as to 
meet the very argument of General Markham included in 
that statement? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct, but they have been only 
partially met. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. But he says it satisfies him. The 
general has stated to our committee and to the gentleman 
that that particular section to which that referred has been 
amended and he is satisfied. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with con- 
siderable interest to the very fair statements presented by my 
colleagues from this side. I claim to be the original reservoir 
advocate for flood control, because I developed to the very 
best of my ability the influence of reservoirs on the minor 
streams as they would control the floodwaters in the Missis- 
sippi River. I find this to be true, that from the standpoint 
of reservoir control we are absolutely beyond the pale of 
recognition, and I do not believe that any Member of this 
House will seriously contend to the contrary. After thorough 
engineering investigation, headed by a man whom I know to 
be one of the most expert of those conrected at any time with 
this wonderful aggregation of Army Engineers, Capt. William 
Kelly, it was found that it would cost $1,120,000,000 to effectu- 
ate control of the floods in the Mississippi Valley that we are 
undertaking to deal with now on the basis of $500,000,000. 

Some allusion was made to the influence of reservoirs on 
the Arkansas and White Rivers. Those two rivers run right 





I yield back the re- 





through my State. I do not take my hat off to a single man 
on this floor in my serious concern for the development and 
protection of the valleys of those streams. I want to see them 
protected, and I am ready to go to any reasonable extent to 
bring it about, but there is no use kidding ourselves about 
this matter. When we include the Arkansas and the White 
Rivers in this bill we might as well kick it out of the door. 
The strategy of the opposition to this bill will be to adopt 
amendments in order to effectuate that purpose. This bill 
cannot carry a greater load than it carries for the protection 
ot the Mississippi alluvial area. The original project was 
designed fcr that purpose. It was separated from the other 
rivers of the Nation. Why? Because of the extraordinary 
burdens that were imposed upon that very narrow area by 
the great population and interests of approximately half of 
the Nation. If you place one hundred and twenty-six million 
additional dollars on this bill for reservoirs in the White and 
Arkansas Rivers, I dare any man to point to an engineering 
statement in this Recorp that does not say that, notwith- 
standing the expenditure of one hundred and twenty-six ad- 
tional million, you will be forced to expend the same sum 
they recommend in this bill. Why? This is not disputed. 
If the flood of 1927 had been confined at Arkansas City, the 
junction of the White, the Arkansas, and the Mississippi, a 
difference of 12 feet would have occurred on the gage at 
that point. Take 41% instead of 4.2 and take 24% and you 
have 7 feet. You must have 5 feet more in order to avoid the 
use of the proposed floodway. It will cost just as much to 
put the floodway to carry that additional amount of water 
as it would under the estimate on this project. Then why 
load it down if it cannot effectuate the purpose? 

This bill carries three projects within the valley. I just 
started to explain it to you previously when my time ex- 
pired. I gave you the reason for the inclusion of these two. 
There is one project in the White River area. I want to 
make a brief explanation of that. The president of the 
Mississippi River Commission and the landowners affected, 
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who are extremely anxious to receive protection for 136,000 
acres of land, which is developed, worked out with the 
president of the river commission, protection of that land 
for a riverside reservoir, the most effective on earth, con- 
taining a sufficient amount of water from the flood crest 
to make a desirable impression, a factor of safety at Arkan- 
sas City. The Chief of Engineers says that he did not rec- 
ommend that project because of the law which requires 
one-third contribution on land of that sort, but it was the 
result of the directing force in the Mississippi Valley that 
that was worked out. These lands paid just exactly the 
same as every other acre of land in the St. Francis and 
Yazoo Valleys to the structures on the bank of the Missis- 
sippi River to protect these lands which do not afford any 
protection because of shutting off drainage and bringing the 
drainage from that area, which floods these channels until 
they cannot protect themselves. In the St. Francis those 
people paid $11,000,000 in addition to what these people 
pay on the Mississippi River structures. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am very much interested in the 
gentlemen’s discussion, because he indicates he knows what he 
is talking about. This other bill that we have talked about 
in the Senate seems to be a flood-control bill that is going 
to take care of projects more or less scattered all over the 
country. That is probably for the reason that this year was 
a very disastrous year for floods. However, in the Ohio 
Valley we have projects that have been approved by the 
Army Engineers, which call for the construction of a great 
many reservoirs. When those reservoirs are completed they 
will take 8 feet off of the flood crest of the Ohio River. 

Mr. DRIVER. That is at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. No. Down in my section. I am 
coming to that. I mean down in my section. I live 250 
miles below Pittsburgh. It will take 8 feet off of the crest 
of the Ohio River flood at that point. The gentleman recog- 
nizes that before that flood reaches our country it has gone 
through many towns and it has devastated a great many 
cities. Your territory is largely farm land. The territory 
which is damaged in our section includes cities and munici- 
palities and higher-priced land. If this other bill is passed 
and the constructon of these dams takes 8 feet off of the 
flood on the Ohio River, what effect will that have upon your 
area? 

Mr. DRIVER. If all of the waters beyond Pittsburgh in 
the Ohio, beyond Minneapolis in the upper Mississippi, and 
beyond Sioux City in the Missouri were entirely removed 
from the river it would not make a difference of 12 inches 
in the flood crest anywhere south of Cairo; it does not have 
that effect. The most desirable reservoir site is in the 
Arkansas and White Rivers, where the cost is estimated at 
$126,000,00. If you tried to get the same influence from the 
same number of reservoirs elsewhere you double the amount 
of money per reservoir. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, hurriedly, the people in the Mississippi 
Valley have furnished the land for the levees. They have 
expended $41,000,000 for this purpose in addition to the 
$292,000,000 on which the national obligation was based since 
the 1928 act was placed in operation. The only place that 
the Government furnishes the flowage rights—not the land, 
but the flowage rights—is for the proposed floodways to 
divert from the river 1,000,000 feet below Arkansas City and 
1,000,000 down at Morganza. 

You talk about reservoirs; I should like to see them in 
every stream in the Nation. They have local social values 
beyond estimate; but can we wait on that with the menace 
of these floods that are likely to wipe out the valley again? 

My colleagues from Massachusetts have that little wild 
river the Merrimack. That is a project in the bill now pend- 
ing in the Senate and will be passed and put into execution 
at once by the engineers. Also, the Connecticut River and 
the rivers in Ohio and Pennsylvania—those emergent streams 
are the ones that must be taken care of. We cannot close 
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our eyes to these menaces; we are bound to provide for their 
control. We must realize the duty and the responsibility we 
owe to the people in these devastated areas, and treatment 
cannot be delayed in deference to impending dangers. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield. 

Mr. THOM. In the program so far carried out in the Mis- 
Sissippi Valley has any reservoir been built? 

Mr. DRIVER. None whatever. Further, I may say that 
under the original authorization of $325,000,000 for the Mis- 
sissippi River flood project $90,000,000 was for navigation and 
not flood control, and practically $70,000,000 has been ex- 
pended by the Government out of the $325,000,000 authoriza- 
tion contained in the bill for such purpose. 

Mr. THOM. May I continue my inquiry? 

Mr. DRIVER. Yes. 

Mr. THOM. I am to understand, then, that provision for 
the completion of the reservoirs in the Mississippi Valley 
project is contained in the bill? 

Mr. DRIVER. The authorization for it; yes. If the engi- 
neers can see where they can shift from the levee system to 
the reservoir system they are authorized to do so; it is within 
their discretion and judgment. 

Mr. THOM. Am I to understand further that the land for 
these reservoirs is to be furnished by the United States Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. DRIVER. No; not in the St. Francis project; and in 
order to verify that I want to call on my colleagues from Mis- 
souri. Is it not a fact that the project provides that in the 
use of reservoirs the expense cannot exceed what the use of 
levees would require? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. THOM. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to page 
3 of the bill, where reference is made to the St. Francis 
River. The language here is— 


And the acquisition at the cost of the United States of all lands 
and flowage necessary to the construction of said reservoir. 


Mr. DRIVER. Read further. 

Mr. THOM. Except flowage of highways. 

Mr. DRIVER. Read further and the gentleman will find 
that provision is made that it shall not cost the Federal 
Government one cent more than the levee system. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield. 

Mr. CULKIN. I notice the majority report refers to this 
bill as embodying the Markham plan. 

Mr. DRIVER. Yes; General Markham, the present Chief 
of Engineers, made the report for the expert board that 
studied the subject for 3 years. 

Mr. CULKIN. Does the Chief of Engineers recommend 
this plan in his report? 

Mr. DRIVER. Absotutely; everything in this bill is recom- 
mended. This is an engineering plan we are adopting as a 
modification to the adopted project of 1928, except as to this 
feature here at White River, which was worked out with the 
executing commission, the Mississippi River Commission 
headed by General Ferguson; but because of the require- 
ments of the law for one-third contribution on tributary 
streams he said he could not approve that project. He 
overlooked, however, the fact—and I want to impress this on 
the gentleman—that those lands were in exactly the same 
attitude as the other lands he recommended for inclusion 
in order to afford the protection they had paid for but were 
denied. 

Mr. CULKIN. But the genteman does say that General 
Markham specifically recommends the enactment into law 
of the pending bill? 

Mr. DRIVER. He does. This is a bill to carry his recom- 
mendations into execution. Now, they talk about weiting. 
Gentlemen, we cannot wait on these matters. We cannot 
wait on the Merrimack. That is in the project bill. There 
is not one single project in that bill that was not recom- 
mended by the engineers and can fit in and coordinate with 
the complete treatment for the rivers from which they were 
gathered when it becomes necessary to deal in a compre- 
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hensive way with flood projects in connection with various 
streams. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman mean to say that Gen- 
eral Markham agreed to section 5 of this bill? 

Mr. DRIVER. I made an express statement in regard to 
that matter and I believe every Member but my friend 
from Pennsylvania understood me. I pointed to the map, 
and I said he recommended everything except the White 
River project, and fully explained the circumstances con- 
nected with it. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes on Monday next after 
the reading of the Journal and disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New York? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Monday next is District day. We have never had an 
opportunity to discuss District bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
FLOOD CONTROL ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 3531) to amend the act entitled “An act for the control 
of floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries”, and for 
other purposes, approved May 15, 1928. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 3531, with Mr. FLannacan in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 
10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the general purposes of the pending bill 
have been thoroughly stated and made clear. This bill is 
offered to complete an adopted project involving the greatest 
engineering problem ever undertaken by the United States 
Government or any other country. The purpose of the bill 
is to carry on to completion the project through the same 
organization that has carried on the execution of the project 
since 1879, when the Government joined in the work of flood 
protection on the Mississippi River. After the disastrous 
flood of 1927, the Federal Government assumed responsibility 
for protection of the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River, 
admitting and declaring that it was a national obligation. 
In that statement, of course, there was given as one reason 
for the final completion of these projects as a national obli- 
gation the fact that the local interests involved had spent 
$292,000,000 since that time, and they have spent more than 
$41,000,000 in cooperating with the Government since the 
adoption of the act of 1928. 

When the 1928 act was passed, it was admitted and 
generally understood that there would probably be changes 
in the final execution of the projects, and that reexamina- 
tions and resurveys would be required. House Document 
No. 1 is the result of a resurvey and a reexamination which 
covers a period of 3 years. It shows a saving to the Gov- 
ernment if the original projects had been carried out as 
recommended. 
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Mr. Chairman, when I had the honor of becoming chair- 
man of the Committee on Flood Control of the House, I 
consulted with the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of 
War, and prepared a resolution asking for a complete reex- 
amination and review of the engineering features of the 
projects so that a recommendation might be made covering 
changes, if any, that should be made in final execution. 
Gen. Lytle Brown was then Chief of Engineers, and in a 
very aggressive way, he went forward with this work. He set 
up an independent board composed of Gen. Harley B. 
Ferguson, now president of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion; Col. George R. Spaulding, Corps of Engineers; and Mr. 
Marston, school of engineering, Iowa State College. 

After continued work, and after the expenditure of some 
four or five million dollars, cutting off bends in the main 
channel of the Mississippi River, dredging and increasing 
the discharge of the water into the Gulf of Mexico through 
the Atchafalaya River, they came back, through the present 
Chief of Engineers, who aggressively went forward in the 
same way, and presented this report covering the final execu- 
tion of that great project. Extended hearings have been 
had. I have worked in every way to get a thorough review 
of the matter. I have tried to get every fact before the 
engineering authorities. We have taken up the matter of 
floodways and reservoirs. I have done ail this so that I 
could come to Congress with a frank statement on a great 
national problem. We have collected the data and now 
recommend legislation to complete this project. 

After the report was submitted the differences that arose 
in the hearings were thoroughly discussed, first as to 
whether or not we might substitute reservoirs for the flood- 
ways. After the hearings the Chief of Engineers and the 
Mississippi River Commission still recommended that al- 
though you might construct reservoirs in the White and 
Arkansas Rivers, in connection with the flood of 1927, not 
the superflood, if the reservoirs were constructed and in 
operation, with channel enlargements by cutting off the 
bends in the river, it would still be necessary to use the 
Eudora floodway in case of a flood of 1927 volume, and in the 
superflood it would be necessary to carry out an even greater 
amount of water. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no way to carry on this project 
to completion except as recommended and approved by the 
agency set up for its execution by the Government. We will 
either have to follow them or else we will get nowhere. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman advise the Mem- 
bers of the House how much money was authorized in the 
act of 1928, and how much money has been spent out of 
this original authorization? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Three hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars was authorized by the act of 1928, and all 
except about $53,000,000 has been expended. About $15,- 
000,000 is now in allotment. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Have any reservoirs been constructed 
with that $300,000,000? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Just floodways? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No floodways have been con- 
structed. There has been some levee construction, channel 
enlargement, and some $80,000,000 or $90,000,000 has been 
spent for improvement of the river for navigation purposes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. How much additional money will be 
required or does this bill carry by way of authorization to 
complete the program? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Two hundred and seventy- 
two million dollars. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will any additional funds be needed 
after the money that is provided in this bill has been 
expended? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No; according to the recom- 
mendation of the engineers this will complete the project, 
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Mr. ANDRESEN. It was my understanding in 1928, when 
we authorized the expenditure of the $325,000,000, that that 
would do the work down there. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
about that. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I was here and voted for it. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The general estimate at that 
time for the final completion of the project was $775,000,000, 
and I may also add that the $325,000,000 referred to in- 
eluded some $80,000,000 for improvement of navigation, and 
the gentleman cannot find anywhere one word of complaint 
about the expenditure of this money. It was expended for 
the very best purposes and in a most economical way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Is it contemplated under 
this bill that any reservoirs will be constructed, or is it pro- 
posed to spend all the money on the lower Mississippi in 
the building of dikes and levees and floodways? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. And on floodways; yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Is the construction of any 
reservoirs contemplated under the measure? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No; except on the Yazoo and 
the St. Francis, and that is in the discretion of the Chief of 
Engineers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Those of us who live on 
the upper reaches of the Mississippi are interested in flood 
control on the Mississippi, but we are also interested in 
flood protection on the Arkansas and other tributaries, and 
we feel this can be done only by the construction of reser- 
voirs. We are interested in real flood control. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I am too. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. And we want to see some 
reservoirs started while we are spending this money. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The statement was made, I 


No; my friend is mistaken 


believe, by the gentleman from Ohio, that this is not an 


emergency project. Mr. Chairman, the most important 
emergency in connection with this flood-control project is 
the Atchafalaya Basin. If you will notice this map you will 
see that these flood waters, whether they come down through 
the main channel or whether they come through floodways, 
from all the tributaries and all the streams that make up 
41 percent of the area of the United States, they must ac- 
cumulate at this point [indicating] and from that point 
down is the Atchafalaya Basin, to carry the water safely to 
the Gulf, a distance of 90 miles. I say that this project is 
more of an emergency than anything you can imagine with 
reference to flood control. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 
3 more minutes. 

This is the only opportunity we have to carry this project 
to completion with the approval of the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers with respect to the engineering fea- 
tures and the allotment or expenditure of the money, because 
when the Senate first started out on this bill they put in a 
provision that there should be just compensation paid for the 
land flowage rights over the floodways. The Secretary of 
War sent up an unfavorable report because he said there 
must be a definite yardstick with respect to the expense. 

Mr. GREEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GREEVER. Reference has been made to the amount 
of money that has been contributed by the districts or by 
the States contiguous to this flood-control area. How much 
money is that? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Prior to the Flood Control 
Act of 1928, the local interests had spent $292,000,000 in 
furnishing rights-of-way to construction work. Since then 
they have spent something over $41,000,000 and they are 
still to furnish the rights-of-way for levee foundations on 
the main channel of the Mississippi River. So they have 
spent more than $300,000,000. 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a brief question? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentleman stated a while ago 
that the original appropriation was $320,000,000. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Three hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Practically all of that money has 
been spent or allocated. Was it contemplated that the 
money appropriated at that time would be sufficient to com- 
plete the projects that were actually contemplated then? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No; there was to be an allot- 
ment from year to year for levee construction and channel 
improvement. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, in the time allotted to 
me—— 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to make a point 
of no quorum but I should like to ask the majority if they 
will not get Members in here to hear this important discus- 
sion. Here we have only about 50 Members on the floor 
of the House to hear this important legislation discussed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that 
there are only 18 Members on the Republican side. 

Mr. RICH. And there are only 30 Democrats on that side. 
Mr. Chairman, I make the point that there is no quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
The Chair will count. (After counting.] One hundred and 
five Members are present, a quorum. The gentleman from 
Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have the 
privilege of explaining some facts which I know the House 
is entitled to in regard to the flood-control problems of this 
country. I am as much interested in the solution of the 
flood-control problem as any man can be and I am doubly 
interested to see that it is solved in a proper and construc- 
tive manner. I do not intentionally mean to make any mis- 
quotations. I should like to have the attention of the House 
in order that they may see what we are doing. 

This -bill deals with the middle section of the Mississippi 
River from the mouth of the Arkansas and White Rivers 
south. 

Primarily it is based on the report of General Markham 
in Committee on Flood Control Document No. 1, House of 
Representatives, Seventy-fourth Congress, first session, 
which modifies the original Jadwin plan adopted in 1928, 
when $325,000,000 was authorized for work on the Mississippi 
flood-control problem. 

In addition, here is what we do. Under one section of this 
bill we appropriate $48,000,000 to take care of the Yazoo 
River system, to build seven reservoirs on the Yazoo. We 
appropriate $16,000,000 for work on the St. Francis, which 
may be expended for levees or for reservoirs. 

For the Yazoo all expenses for reservoirs are to be paid 
by the Government except damages to highways. 

In other words, $16,000,000 is to be expended on the 
St. Francis Basin, which may be for reservoirs or levees 
according to the discretion of the engineers. There is an 
expenditure of $16,000,000 plus $48,000,000, which makes 
$64,000,000. 

These two projects in the bill will lower the flood heights 
of the Mississippi River 9 inches and will cost $64,000,000. 
That is what you do. Iam not opposed to these reservoirs. 
I think the only way in the world that we are ever going to 
control the floods on the streams is by controlling them at 
the source. But that is what we are doing. We are spend- 
ing this $48,000,000 and this $16,000,000 for either reservoirs 
or levees and reducing the flood heights in the affected area 
9 inches. That is all. I shall propose an amendment as 
section 1 (a) to this bill to construct 26 reservoirs in a 
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watershed comprising 183,300 square miles of territory, 13 
reservoirs on the Arkansas and its tributaries, and 13 on 
the White and its tributaries. There is no dispute about 
what effect these proposed reservoirs will have on the flood 
waters. General Markham says it will reduce the flood 
heights 4.2 feet, and other engineers say more. Mind you, 
those 26 reservoirs are a portion of the comprehensive reser- 
yoir report filed by the Chief of Engineers in 1934. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has expired. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. MILLER. They talk to you about the Mississippi 
River project and about its being an adopted project of 
Congress. It is—but why? Simply because the Congress did 
in fact adopt it. As a part of this 1928 act we also provided 
that the engineers should make a comprehensive survey of 
this country for the purpose of permanently controlling the 
flood waters. That survey has been made in the Mississippi 
Valley. Here is your map, with 151 reservoirs, at a cost of 
$1,125,000,000 for the control of the flood waters in the Ohio 
and every tributary of the Mississippi Valley. The question 
is, When we shall have spent this $272,000,000 here together 
with what we have already expended, added to what the 
local people have spent, we will have spent $1,000,060,000 on 
the lower Mississippi, and what have we accomplished in- 
sofar as the tributaries and insofar as the real territory 
of the Nation is concerned? In 1879 the Congress created 
the Mississippi River Commission. In 1883 this Commission 
established a levee line from Cairo, DL, to New Orleans on 
the Mississippi. In 1898 it raised the grade on the levees 
5 feet. In 1914 it raised the grade an additional 5 feet, 
and in 1928 it was found that the grade was entirely too 
low by several feet. The purpose and the policy has been 
to build levees, levees, levees—and who is paying the bills? 
I appeal to you men who live in the tributaries of this 
river. I am offering an amendment here that will protect, 
according to General Markham, 183,300 square miles of ter- 
ritory, not much of it in Arkansas, much of it in the North- 
west, but it will protect them, according to him, and solve 
their local problems and at the same time it will solve this 
problem down here. I do not want to do the people in the 
lower Mississippi Valley an injury, but I do not want the 
people in the tributaries to suffer longer. They talk to you 
about floods in the lower Mississippi. They did have a 
flood in 1927, but I call attention to this comprehensive 
report, in which it says that the so-called superfiood will 
possibly occur once in a hundred years, while the floods in 
the tributaries occur three and four times a year. The dam- 
age in the White River Valley alone in 1927 was $18,000,000; 
in 1928, $3,000,000; and in 1929, $7,000,000; and this is every 
year. 

My people plant crops as often as three and four times 
a year. I ask you, How long can this Nation survive if its 
people living in the tributaries are to be utterly disre- 
garded? They talk to you about the necessity of not 
touching this bill, that if you touch this bill something will 
happen to it. I ask you, Who is directing the destinies of 
this Nation? Is it the bureaus and the departments, or 
is it the Congress? I ask you to exercise your own com- 
mon sense. Let me go back a minute and discuss these 
proposed reservoirs. I call attention to page 4 of this 
comprehensive report in which the Chief of Engineers says: 

The group of 26 reservoirs in the Arkansas and White are by 
far the most effective in controlling the floods on the main stem 
of the Mississippi River. 

And the time is coming, gentlemen, just as sure as we 
are sitting in this House today, if you are here 10 years 
from now, when you will vote for an appropriation to erect 
these 151 reservoirs in the Mississippi Valley. If we can 
erect these 26 now, and it is said that is the best group of 
them for the protection of the valley down here, we should 
do it, because these rivers empty into the protected terri- 
tory, and I appeal to you to make a start. In this flood- 
control Document No. 2, General Markham says: 
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The reservoirs on the White would control 50 percent of the 
drainage area of that tributary; those on the Arkansas would 
control 55 percent of its total flood-producing area, 

That area is 183,300 square miles. 


The president of the Mississippi River Commission, in a report 
dated April 24, 1935, which is attached hereto, presented esti- 
mates of the effect——— 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and one Members are present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, reading further from this 
report of General Markham: 


The operation of the 26 reservoirs in the Arkansas and White 
River Basins would, it is computed, have reduced the flow by 
330,000 second-feet, with a corresponding reduction in a confined 
flood stage of 4 feet. 


Then that report is concluded with this recommendation: 


My recommendation as to the use and value of the reservoirs 
on the Arkansas and White Rivers for controlling floods in the 
Mississippi Valley is that their construction and operation will 
increase the safety of the alluvial valley of the lower Mississippi 
River against flood, besides affording a large measure of flood 
protection in the White and lower Arkansas Rivers, but that these 
reservoirs cannot be relied on to prevent a flood which will overtop 
the levees unless a relief outlet is provided. 

What is that flood that is going to overtop the levees? 
In Document No. 1, hereinbefore referred to, at page 6, he 
says it is the so-called superflood that will have more 
than 2,000,000 second-feet passing Arkansas City. This 
report shows that that flood will occur once in a hundred 
years. It is true it occurred in 1927. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Is it not also true that General Mark- 
ham said, in testifying before a Senate committee, that the 
flood of 1927 came out of the Arkansas River and White 
River? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; he said that, and it is true. Every- 
body knows that the Arkansas and White Rivers are the 
worst acting rivers in the entire Mississippi Valley, insofar 
as floods on the Mississippi River are concerned. Then 
you tell me that merely because a bill deals with the lower 
Mississippi we should not undertake to do anything for the 
Arkansas and White Rivers, when they empty right into 
the affected territory? 

There is a section in this bill, section 5, called the White 
River Reservoir; but do not be misled about that. All it 
does is build a levee around this little strip of land, and 
all it does is raise the flood waters a little higher back in 
this district. That is all in the world that it does. I say 
very frankly to you, I want to see the flood-control problem 
solved correctly, permanently, and justly in this Nation. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. The only way in the world it can be solved 
is to begin sometime in the right direction. Now is the 
proper time to make a step in reservoir control. In the en- 
tire debate on this bill there will not be a man come here 
and say that these reservoirs would not do any good. They 
will all admit it, but they will say we cannot stand it; that 
we cannot load down the bill. It is true these reservoirs 
cost $126,000,000, but I say to you that the building of these 
reservoirs and the cut-off operations in the Greenville Bends 
will be so beneficial that it will never be necessary for the 
Congress to appropriate the entire sum of $300,000,000. 

Let me tell you what is happening right now in Little 
Rock. There is a suit pending to condemn some of this land. 
Do you know what the Government engineers did the other 
day? When General Markham hears about it I do not know 
what he will have to say. General Ferguson told the people 
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at New Orleans that they could go home and sleep because 
of the operation of these cut-offs with full assurance that 
the problem had been solved. General Markham tele- 
graphed him and made him back-track on it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Not just now. The record shows that 
General Markham telegraphed him about that statement 
that appeared in the Times-Picayune, but here is what hap- 
pened in the land suit I mentioned—it is a suit for the con- 
demnation of some land. When the Government attorneys, 
together with the Government engineers, went into court 
the other day, the court granted them a continuance for the 
purpose of enabling the Government to see what further 
efficiency could be had and how much further the flood 
heights on the Mississippi would be reduced by the opera- 
tion of these cut-offs. I am just as earnest about this as I 
ever was in my life. I do not want to destroy or injure 
these people here, but the people in the Northwest, in these 
183,000 square miles of territory, have suffered long. You 
talk about making a contribution to expenses. On my little 
White River alone we have about 270 miles of levees that 
were built at the expense of the people themselves. There 
are 20 districts, all of them leveed and with outstanding 
bonds. The question is just this: If we want to solve the 
problem in your territory and in my territory, if we want 
to render service to our people—and that is what we will 
have to do—we will have to be prepared to spend about a 
billion dollars in the Mississippi Valley alone to build 151 
reservoirs. We are going to have to spend move on the 
Atlantic seaboard and other valleys in this Nation, but why 
not spend wisely? 

Why build the levees alone? I appeal to you on behalf 
of 4,500,000 people who have suffered long that when this 
amendment is reached it may have the support of the entire 
membership of this House. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLS. In regard to the gentleman’s amendment, 
does the gentleman know of anyone, or has he been advised 
of anyone, who will object to the amendment by reason of 
the fact that the purpose for which the amendment is in- 
troduced is not a genuinely good purpose and is not sound? 

Mr. MILLER. Oh, no. The only argument that could 
ever be made against it is that the cost is too much. 
[Applause.] 

If you believe in doing things right, then vote for the 
amendment, and we will make a start in the right direction. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman. I am interested in a policy of flood control 
whereby we may do those things that will save life and prop- 
erty. It is my judgment after listening to the various argu- 
ments advanced by members of the Committee on Flood 
Control that there is no body nationally set up that is so 
well fitted to handle these matters of flood control as the 
Board of Army Engineers, a nonpartisan organization. The 
Army Engineers always work, so far as I can find out, in 
harmony with local conditions, and cooperate with the States 
and local organizations. 

We are now considering the bill (S. 3531) for the control 
of floods in the States of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
principally. No doubt the rest of the country is in a measure 
responsible for flood conditions that prevail in the lower 
Mississippi River because of the fact that the waters come 
from other States; and, naturally, we have a moral respon- 
sibility to assist these States. I am not overlooking this 
fact, but I want to call particular attention to section 5 of 
the pending bill. Mr. George H. Dern, Secretary of War, in 
his report to the Senate committee on this bill made the 
statement that this work is not recommended in the report, 
speaking of section 5. See letter of February 15, 1936, to 
Senator Copretanp, Senate hearings. I also want to call 
attention to the fact that in the House report there appears 
a letter dated April 30, 1936, from Maj. Gen. E. M. Mark- 
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ham, Chief of Engineers, to the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Witson], in which he 
makes this statement in reference to section 5: 

The bill, 8.3531 * * * with the exception of section 5, now 
conforms to the views of the Department. 

In other words, he is opposed to section 5 of the bill. 

We have listened to statements made by the gentleman 
from Arkansas in reference to the 26 dams to be constructed 
on the White River and the Arkansas River. I listened to 
the testimony given before the Committee on Flood Control 
in reference to these 26 dams. I have asked the question 
on the floor of the House time after time, “Where are you 
going to get the money?” I may say, however, that I am 
willing to spend money for flood control or any other good 
purpose where the money is going to be used to the very 
best advantage. If I interpret correctly the construction of 
these 26 dams it is this, that while it will cost the Federal 
Government $126,000,000 it will reduce the flood height on 
the lower Mississippi River from 414 feet, as estimated by 
the Army Engineers, to as much as 5% feet, as estimated by 
the board of engineers from the State of Louisiana. There 
is a difference of 1 foot in the estimates, but we will say 
the flood height of the Mississippi will be reduced by 412 
feet, while the items that are called for in this bill for 
the Yazoo and the St. Francis Rivers will reduce the flood 
height only 9 inches. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 4 additional 
minutes. 

We spend $56,000,000 on the Yazoo and St. Francis Rivers 
and we only reduced the flood height of the Mississippi 
River 9 inches. In other words, for twice the amount of 
money we are going to do eight times the amount of good. 
Does not this seem like a sensible proposition for us to con- 
sider in the House of Representatives—spend twice the 
amount of money and do eight times the amount of good? 
That is only good, ordinary common sense. 

The statements made by the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. MILuER] are just as sound as anything possibly can be. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. COLDEN. Because of the gentleman’s interest in 
economy I want to ask him if he does not think that the 
building of reservoirs and dams on tributaries, such as is being 
done in the case of the Tennessee River, and the development 
of power will make these projects self-liquidating? And is 
not it a sounder policy to build dams instead of levees? 

Mr. RICH. But the Tennessee River project is not a flood- 
control project; it is a power project. When a dam is built 
for the purpose of generating power the reservoir behind the 
dam has to be kept filled and you have nothing left when it 
comes to controlling floods. 

Mr. COLDEN. The Tennessee Valley project is both. 

Mr. RICH. When it is said that by this bill we are spend- 
ing $272,000,000, think of what we are doing in the way of 
constructive work; we are only carrying out what the board 
of engineers states is necessary so far as the lower Mississippi 
River is concerned. We have spent $893,000,000 in that sec- 
tion of the country alone. Other sections of the country are 
entitled to as much consideration as the lower Mississippi. 
If you take into consideration the floods of this year, you will 
find that there has been 10 times more damage to other sec- 
tions of the country this year than was ever done to the 
lower valley of the Mississippi River and less money spent 
on the rest of the country for flood control. We must treat 
all States alike. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentleman means to leave 
the impression that the Government has spent $893,000,000 
in the lower Mississippi Valley for flood control he is utterly 
incorrect. 


Mr. RICH. I do not want to be incorrect. Now in what 
respect? 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman is incorrect. I have 
just communicated with the Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
and I am advised that prior to the act of May 15, 1928, 
only $105,000,000 had been spent by the Government in flood 
control in the lower Mississippi Valley, and since that time 
$180,000,000 has been spent by the Government. I under- 
stand about $20,000,000 more has been allocated. That is 
the total amount spent in the entire history by the Federal 
Government for flood control in the lower Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. RICH. Where did they spend the $621,000,000 for 
flood control on the Mississippi River? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. They have not spent that for flood 
control. They spent $125,000,000 on the Ohio River, more 
than $50,000,000 along the Missouri River, and probably as 
much more in the upper Mississippi River for improvement in 
navigation. The amounts I gave cover flood control only in 
the lower Mississippi. About $160,000,000 has been spent 
for navigation on the Mississippi. 

Mr. RICH. I am talking about the Mississippi River. Has 
that not been spent on the Mississippi River for the benefit 
of the people of the South as well as for the benefit of the 
people all along the Mississippi River and its tributaries? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The amounts have been spent 
largely for navigation. I just wanted to correct the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman talks about navigation and 
states there has been $72,000,000 credited to navigation in 
this bill. I want to refer to Major General Ashburn’s state- 
ment in regard to the operation of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation. He said they did not get any credit at all in 
figuring cost of operation for money spent on the Missis- 
sippi River for navigation. It is the way the Government 
officials figure cost in their operation, and I hope Major 
General Ashburn adds the cost of Government spending for 
navigation on the Mississippi River when he figures cost for 
operation of the Inland Waterways Corporation. 

{Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Terry]. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I shall support the amend- 
ment, which will be later offered, which includes 26 reser- 
voirs on the Arkansas and White Rivers, as well as the so- 
called Overton bill which we are now co be 

During the past winter the President of the United States 
sent us @ message in which he stated that we should go 
carefully into the question of coordinating the efforts of the 
Government in meeting flood control and soil erosion. There 
is now pending in the Senate H. R. 8455, a bill which has 
included in it many projects so far as flood control is con- 
cerned. The Overton bill now before us for consideration 
covers only a small part of the problem of flood control, and 
covers principally the lower Mississippi River. According to 
the terms of the Overton bill, we will have to spend $103,- 
000,000 for the so-called Eudora spillway. We will have to 
spend $49,000,000 for seven reservoirs on the Yazoo River, 
and about $16,000,000 for reservoirs on the St. Francis 
River. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this problem should be treated 
from a national standpoint. The Government has only a 
certain amount of money to spend for flood control. We 
should, to the best of our ability, see that every dollar of 
the money goes as far as possible to alleviate bad conditions 
not only in the lower Mississippi but also on the tributaries 
of that great river. Last year hearings were held by the 
House committee on the question of whether or not they 
would change the Jadwin plan for the construction of spill- 
ways in southeast Arkansas and Louisiana. The Flood Con- 
trol Committee of the House asked General Markham, Chief 
of Army Engineers, to make a report on what would be nec- 
essary to eliminate the Jadwin planned spillways in south- 
east Arkansas. On May 15, 1935, in Document 3 of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, General Markham wrote Mr. W1.- 
son, chairman of the Flood Control Committee, as follows: 

The following report is submitted in response to the resolution 
of the Committee on Flood Control of the House of Representa- 
tives, dated April 24, 1935, requesting the Chief of Engineers to 
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submit a report on a series of reservoirs in the Arkansas River 
Basin, the White River Basin, and other river basins for such relief 
and protection as will abrogate the necessity of fuse-plug levees and 
diversions from the main channel of the Mississippi River. 


(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, General Markham goes on 
with this statement: 

The Mississippi River Commission has submitted a report, dated 
December 15, 1934, in accordance with section 10 of the Flood 
Control Act of May 15, 1928, on a comprehensive system of reser- 
voirs for flood control. This report lists 151 reservoirs as best 
adapted to the purpose of local flood control on the tributaries on 
which they are situated and the flood control of the Mississippi 
River. The total estimated cost of the entire system is $1,125,807,- 
000. The most effective reservoirs of the system, so far as the flood 
control of the Mississippi River is concerned, are the group of 13 
on the Arkansas River and 13 on the White River, the estimated 
cost of which is $126,719,000. 

The report of the Mississippi River Commission, which will be 
transmitted to Congress in due course, shows that the operation 
of the entire system would have so reduced the 1927 flood that it 
could have been carried between the levees provided in the project 
adopted by the Flood Control Act of 1928, without diversions from 
the main channel of the Mississippi River if the fuse-plug levees 
were raised to the same grade as the remainder of the system. For 
@ larger flood, or the so-called superflood, such as would have 
resulted had the flood of 1927 been augmented by greater dis- 
charges from the upper tributaries, the complete reservoir system, 
if operated without regard to flood control in the tributaries, would 
have so reduced the flood discharge that it probably could have 
passed through the leveed channel without recourse to floodways 
and diversions. If, however, the system were operated to afford 
flood control for the tributaries as well as for the Mississippi River, 
the discharge of such great flood would have been in excess of the 
capacity of the leveed channel. 

The report indicates therefore that the costly system of reservoirs 
under study would not abrogate the necessity for fuse-plug levees 
or similar works, and diversions from the main channel of the 
Mississippi River to afford assured protection against extreme 
floods. 

The reservoirs included in the study of the Mississippi River 
Commission were those developed by exhaustive studies of the 
various tributaries made in accordance with section 10 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1928. 


Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that before this Committee 
authorizes an expenditure of $272,000,000, which will benefit 
only a small section of the country on the lower Mississippi, 
it should give careful and serious consideration to the inclu- 
sion of these 26 reservoirs which the Chief of Engineers ad- 
mits will reduce the flood height at Arkansas City by over 
4 feet, and not only will it do that but it will give protection 
to the valley of the Arkansas River in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, and Colorado and on the White River in 
Arkansas and MissourL 

Mr. FULLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TERRY. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULLER. Is it not a fact that the Arkansas and the 
White Rivers are the two largest tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi River, and they are the only two rivers of that charac- 
ter that have not received Federal aid? 

Mr. TERRY. I think the gentleman’s statement is correct 
as to reservoirs. 

Mr. FULLER. Is it not true also that the 26 projects that 
we are trying to have included in here are the very same 26 
that this same committee reported to the House in a bill 
which was passed by the House at the last session of Congress 
and is now dying in the Senate? 

Mr. TERRY. The House included these reservoirs in a 
bill which was passed last August, but, with the exception 
of two, all of them were taken out in the Senate. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Mar]. 

Mr. MAIN. Mr. Chairman, this bill deals with subject 
matter which fundamentally requires technical information. 
Local atmosphere, based upon some appreciation of the 
physical facts in the territory involved, will have a bearing 
upon this vote. For these reasons I hesitate to offer any 
comments on the merits of the bill. However, as a member of 
the committee, perhaps I can render some service to the 
Members of the House by calling attention to the fact that the 
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provision for this so-called Eudora spillway does not contem- 
plate the acquisition of a fee-simple title to the land which 
may be overflowed in the event of the superflood, which is 
contemplated by the sponsors of the bill. The bill proposes 
only to acquire the rights of flowage at a cost of some $15 or 
$20 per acre involving an area of 822,000 acres. A consider- 
able portion of this land is well developed and is in a high 
state of cultivation. 

I have a picture, therefore, Mr. Chairman, of this spillway 
in some unfortunate period in the future being in a fine state 
of cultivation and development for rural and urban uses; but 
if this superflood should come, this area would be turned into 
a temporary river 10, 15, or 50 miles in width. Of course, the 
population would be disturbed, and no doubt there would be 
great destruction of property and possibly loss of life. 
Although I do not for a moment put my opinion against the 
opinion of the engineers, yet it does seem to me that the pro- 
posed expenditure of $103,000,000 for this Eudora spillway 
is adopting the pound of cure instead of looking for the ounce 
of prevention. It does seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
plan for reservoirs on the White and the Arkansas Rivers is 
in line with the homely policy that prevention is better than 
cure; and I undertake to say, no matter how valuable the 
Eudora spillway may be from the standpoint of the people on 
the easterly side of the Mississippi River, it cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination render any service in avoiding 
flood dangers at Pittsburgh or Cincinnati. But, on the con- 
trary, Mr. Chairman, treatment of the flood problem on the 
Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers and on the White and 
Arkansas Rivers will help to avoid the flood dangers on both 
sides of the lower Mississippi River. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney]. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, if flood control is what we 
really want here, then everybody should vote for the amend- 
ment. If this is what is really wanted in the lower Mississippi, 
then the addition of a comparatively small sum of money, 
compared with the total, added to the amount carried here 
really produces flood control. When you add a comparatively 
small sum of money, even though we are dealing in large 
sums, and head off the top flood water by from 4 to 5 feet, as 
compared with a 9-inch cut-off, with comparatively a little 
less money, then the advocates of the bill, if flood control is 
all that is involved, should join with the advocates of the 
amendment and pass the amendment. 

I am pleased to be on common ground with my colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ricu]. I usually dis- 
agree with him quite violently, but this afternoon I admire 
his judgment and endorse the suggestion he has made, that 
it is common sense by the addition of less than one-half more 
money to get 10 times the result. 

Now, let me talk to you a moment about the Arkansas 
River. The Arkansas River is 1,500 miles in length. It heads 
up in the middle of Colorado and the watershed embraces the 
greater part of Oklahoma, a great share of the States of 
Kansas, New Mexico, Colorado, and Arkansas, inhabited by 
nearly 4,000,000 people. This river, with its nearly 4,000 
miles of tributaries, has caused an annual flood damage over 
a long period of years of nearly $5,000,000. If you will amor- 
tize the amount involved for a moment in your own minds, 
you will see it pays big dividends when you add to it the flood 
damage in the White River, and since the amendment which 
is to be offered will really bring about flood control. 

We do not have to hark back many years to the time when 
the Army Engineers declared that the only way to control the 
waters of the Mississippi was by more dikes and levees on the 
lower Mississippi. Only in recent years have they agreed that 
the reservoir system is the proper one, and here is what they 
now say officially and authoritatively. I am quoting from 
their own report: 

The group of 26 reservoirs in the Arkansas and the White are by 
far the most effective— 


Not equally effective, but by far the most effective— 
in controlling the floodwaters of the main stem of the Mississippi. 
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What more do you want? Why not join us in the amend- 
ment instead of simply saying that “if your amendment is 
adopted it will kill the bill”? How is it going to kill the bill? 
Why should we not stand up for our rights and demand that 
we have our rights when we are within reason? Are we going 
to continue to be browbeaten by the departments and by an- 
other body? ‘This is the time to say how far we shall go when 
we have all the rights and all the reason on our side of the 
program. 

These 26 projecis went in last year. It is true they were 
knocked out in another body, and there may be a duplication 
of two or three or four of them, but we are not going to build 
all of them at once. Therefore we need not be alarmed at 
this preliminary stage of the legislation that we are going to 
have any duplication. This is simply an authorization any- 
way, and the time will come when we will have to make a 
selection between the projects when time for actual appro- 
priation comes, and under the terms of the bill, if the amend- 
ment is adopted, we carry our share with respect to the 
payment of rights-of-way and the other penalties or costs 
that have to be borne. So it seems to me reasonable, if flood 
control on the lower Mississippi River is what you really want, 
to adopt the amendment. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Nicuo.s]. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the Committee, Iam sorry that there are not more Members 
present on the floor to listen to the discussion of this very 
important matter. Thanks to the able and accurate count 
by the Chairman, they are not here; but this is a most im- 
portant matter. There is a very important spot in the 
United States along the White and Arkansas Rivers that has 
long been forgotten territory insofar as relief from floods 
is concerned. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma said if this is to be a flood- 
control bill, why not make it that. I should like to ask the 
same question. 

No one will say that by taking care of the area in the 
lower Mississippi you will solve 100 percent of the flood 
problems of the lower Mississippi, but a report of the Army 
Engineers says that the building of these 26 reservoirs on 
the White will control 50 percent of that tributary and on 
the Arkansas 55 percent of the total flood-producing area. 

A report made by the President of the Mississippi River 
Commission in April 1935 stated that the construction of 
these 26 reservoirs would reduce the flood stage 4 feet at 
Arkansas City. 

It goes into the number of second-feet and says that con- 
struction of these 26 reservoirs would reduce it by 320,000 
second-feet. 

I have the utmost respect for the reports of the Army 
Engineers on this flood problem, and they say that the con- 
struction of 26 reservoirs are most important to control the 
floodwaters of the lower Mississippi. 

All you gentlemen have answered every argument that has 
been made by throwing into our faces the recommendations 
of the Army Engineers. 

I give it back to you and ask you to stand by the recom- 
mendation of the Army Engineers. They say that the con- 
struction of 26 dams on the White and Arkansas Rivers 
would take care of those floodwaters that contribute most to 
the floodwaters of the lower Mississippi. 

If you are not going to support the Miller amendment 
simply because you are afraid it will destroy this bill, then I 
say to you that that is a poor excuse. How do you know it 
will destroy the bill? Who is the man here who can say that 
he has word from the White House that it will destroy it? 
Who is the man here who can say that he has word from 
another body that it will destroy it? My guess is as good as 
yours. I say that it will not. I say that from all points of 
reason that it should not, and I am one who still thinks that 
we are operating at least to some extent a reasonable system 
of government in these United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 
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Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. McCLetian]. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, I regret that in the 
consideration of and passage of legislation of such vital 
importance there should arise any confusion or controversy 
whatever. It is unfortunate when we come into the House 
with a bill on which a committee has spent a whole year— 
all last session of Congress and part of this—in hearings, 
where every bit of testimony that was available was heard, 
that we should be confronted with a squabble in an effort 
to superimpose laymen evidence and laymen opinion for 
that of those trained and experienced and able to give coun- 
sel. When the bill has the endorsement and approval of 
the highest authority next to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, it should appeal to our judgment 
and command our respect and support. We should not be 
asked to accept laymen testimony in preference to that 
which is authentic insofar as the best technical minds go. 

I want you to get a correct picture with reference to this 
problem. The 1928 act adopted a project for the control of 
floods in the lower Mississippi River. That project is in 
process of execution now. There is one phase of it that has 
not been undertaken and is not going to be undertaken 
because, as I understand, on account of the interpretation 
placed on the act. You already have a spillway in this 
area [pointing to map] now in operation which, if a flood 
comes, will cover all the area shown in this area in green, 
but these guide levees shown in yellow on the map have 
never been built. They were supposed to have been con- 
structed to control these floods. All of this black dotted line 
is a fuse-plug levee supposed to be 32 miles in length, but 
it is in reality 65 miles long, and it is left open there and is 
3 feet lower than the levee on the opposite side of the 
river; and that is for the purpose of permitting the excess 
water, when the floods come, to overflow and go down what 
is known as the Boeuf Basin and will cover not just that 
within the yellow lines but will cover all this area in green. 
That is the unfinished part of the project, that is the part 
of the project the Markham report modifies and undertakes 
to improve. 

Let me point out wherein it does. In this Boeuf floodway 
area there are 1,326,000 acres of land, while in the Eudora 
floodway, recommended to be adopted as a substitute for 
the Boeuf, there are, including the back protection levee, 
only 822,037 acres, or 503,963 acres less of the most fertile 
lands in the valley. You can, therefore, construct this flood- 
way for several million dollars less than the Boeuf floodway, 
so the modified plan is the most economical and carries 
with it the greatest conservation of these fertile lands. It 
is a large improvement over the present adopted project. I 
hate to disagree with my colleague from Arkansas [Mr. 
MILLER] but he made one statement I think is not correct, 
when he told you that there were now condemnation suits 
pending in Little Rock, Ark. That is a mistake. There is 
not a condemnation suit pending there by the Government. 
Suits have been filed by landowners in this Boeuf Basin 
because their property has been taken by the Government 
for public use without due compensation and those suits are 
pending and the Government is delaying them. Every time 
they come up for trial the Government delays and has them 
continued in the hope that Congress will pass this bill and 
abandon the Boeuf floodway so that those suits will not have 
to be tried and can be dismissed and in that way settle the 
controversy. Those are the suits that the gentleman referred 
to. They are not condemnation suits. I want to answer 
another argument that has been made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has expired. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 minutes more. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It has been said that if we want flood 
control, if you want to solve this problem in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, we should adopt this amendment to con- 
struct the reservoirs. I do not oppose the reservoirs. If 


they are constructed together with this project, they will! be approximately $775,000,000. 
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solve every flood-control problem that I have in my district 
and I shall be ready to resign from the flood-control com- 
mittee and go to some other where I might better serve the 
further interests of my constituency, but the Army Engi- 
neers do not say, as the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
NICHOLS] stated—they never have said—that the reservoirs 
on the White and the Arkansas were of major or greater im- 
portance than these floodways or diversion channels. Let me 
tell you what they have said. They did say that those reser- 
voirs, insofar as the effect of reservoirs on the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley is concerned, would contribute more, that they 
were of more value than reservoirs on the other tributaries, 
but they say you can construct reservoirs on the White and 
the Arkansas at a cost of $126,000,000. I say to you read 
the report and the hearings. It is there repeatedly said in 
the last session of Congress and in this that you may build 
them, but you cannot dispense with the Eudora floodway 
after they are constructed. That these diversion channels 
are indispensable to the safety of the valley not only for 
superfloods which may come any time within the next 100 
years from now, as they say, but when any flood comes of 
the proportions of the 1927 flood they will still be necessary 
even though the reservoirs on the White and Arkansas have 
been constructed and are in operation. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Not now. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I deny that statement. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Get some time and read it. The gen- 
tleman can read the record I am speaking of. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If you will give me time I will answer 
the gentleman. I am referring to the record. I know it is 
in there. 

Mr. Chairman, this Nation, as never before, is conscious 
of the impelling necessity for legislation adopting projects 
that will bring relief from the menace, devastation, destruc- 
tion, misery, and human suffering caused from violent floods 
such as we have had in the recent past. It would be won- 
derful indeed if we could, with the enactment of one law, 
provide for the immediate construction of flood-control 
projects that would control the waters of every important 
stream in this Nation and insure the safety of their valleys. 
Common reason suggests, however, the impossibility of be- 
ing able by the passage of one bill at this session of Congress 
to accomplish such tremendous results. So many factors 
enter into flood control that it is necessary to have investi- 
gations, surveys, studies, and the counsel and recommenda- 
tions of the best engineering staff available to the United 
States Government. We do not like to proceed by piece- 
meal, that is true. I am going to support the pending bill 
because this project is ready. Years of study, surveys, and 
investigations have been made. Due hearings have been held. 
This bill has the endorsement of the Chief of Army Engi- 
neers, on whom the President of the United States must rely 
for his guidance in the approval of any legislation involving 
an engineering plan or construction projects on our navi- 
gable streams. It is ready for passage and should have the 
support of every Member of this House who is in sympathy 
with flood control. Nothing can be gained by opposing this 
bill simply because other worthy projects are not included or 
because it does not embody a comprehensive program 
throughout the Nation. We should pass this bill and then 
pass others as rapidly as proper investigation and report 
can be made and where they are found to be practical, eco- 
nomically justified, and necessary for the conservation and 
protection of lives and property. 

To those who are criticizing this bill and saying that the 
1928 Flood Control Act appropriated $325,000,000; and we 
are now back asking for more money, I wish to direct your 
attention to the record. When the 1928 floold-control bill 
was under consideration it was pointed out at that time by 
the Mississippi River Commission and the Chief of Army 
Engineers that the cost of the project for the control of 
floods and protection of the lower Mississippi Valley would 
See General Markham’s 
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statement, page 37 of the Senate hearings on this bill. 
Therefore, Congress at the time of the passage of the 1928 
act was fully advised what the ultimate cost of this under- 
taking would be. The appropriation now asked is not, there- 
fore, an unanticipated expense. 

The highest engineering authority has stated repeatedly 
that it is necesasry to control or divert 1,000,000 cubic feet 
per second of floodwaters in case of a major flood in order 
to insure the safety of the lower Mississippi Valley. I should 
like to see the construction of the 26 reservoirs on the White 
and Arkansas authorized at this session of Congress. They 
are most meritorious, and the valleys of these rivers are 
entitled to that consideration. In order that there may 
be no misunderstanding or any misapprehension on the part 
of any Member when he comes to cast his vote on this legis- 
lation, I desire to emphatically assert, based upon the re- 
peated statements of the Chief of Army Engineers and the 
president of the Mississippi River Commission, that con- 
struction of the reservoirs on the White and Arkansas and 
the cut-off and stream-rectification work now being car- 
ried on, will not suffice to control the floods in the lower 
valley. They will contribute to it substantially. The reser- 
voirs will lower flood heights on the Mississippi 4.2 feet. 
The effect of the cut-offs has not yet been accurately de- 
termined. So far as we know at present the best opinion 
is, when completed they will possibly lower flood heights 
21% feet. 

The reservoirs will withhold approximately 365,000 second- 
feet of water, leaving a volume of 635,000 cubic feet that must 
be taken out of the main channel by diversion. If a flood 
should reoccur, of the proportions of that which came in 
1927, with the 26 reservoirs on the White and Arkansas in 
operation and the cut-offs and stream-rectification work 
completed, there would still be, Mr. Chairman, a volume of 
water, if confined, five feet higher than the main channel 
levees. Therefore, let us regard the proposed amendment for 
26 reservoirs on the White and Arkansas solely upon its merit 
and not labor or act on the erroneous impression that by 
amending this bill so as to authorize the construction of these 
reservoirs, the Eudora floodway can be dispensed with. If 
the Army Engineers and the Mississippi River Commission 
are competent, if they are giving and have given us the bene- 
fit of their best judgment, if they are worthy of our relying 
upon them for correct engineering data, information, and 
recommendations, then we should follow them and adopt the 
plans they submit and recommend for the solution of these 
engineering problems. I, for one, do not feel competent to 
dispute the judgment of the Army Engineers in matters of 
engineering. In that respect I subordinate my judgment to 
theirs. In matters of economics and in the practical pro- 
visions of legislation dealing with the execution of the plan 
and administering the law, then I rely upon my own judg- 
ment and from my experience as a lawyer and as a Member of 
Congress. 

Others contend that we should adopt the 151 reservoirs 
program at a cost of $1,125,807,000. The record reveals that 
it would take from 20 to 30 years—another generation—to 
complete such a program. During that time this great val- 
ley would continue to be exposed to the ravages of torrential 
floods. Shall we delay? Is it wise to procrastinate? The 
plan is approved. It is time to act, and we can be assured 
that with the passage of this legislation, either with the 
amendment for the 26 reservoirs on the White and Arkansas 
or without it, that it is ample to and does provide for a com- 
plete and final solution of the flood-control problem in the 
largest and most fertile valley in all the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the membership of this House 
will rise above partisan influence and that we shall be guided 
not as Democrats or Republicans but as representatives of 
a wonderful people, and act and vote as Americans, in the 
interest of America, and for the common welfare. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Arkansas has expired. 
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Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all 
Members who have spoken on this bill may have permission 
to revise and extend their remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. WEarIN]. 

Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and include a few short 
quotations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Chairman, the accent of the present 
administration is upon soil and moisture conservation as 
far as the farm and agricultural program is concerned. It 
seems to me that the thought is wrapped up very closely with 
the flood-control program. It has been my pleasure to co- 
operate with this committee, to some extent, as far as it was 
Possible to do so, in the matter of this legislation, which 
in my judgment is not an answer to flood-control problems. 
The time is coming when the United States Government is 
going to have to devise a Nation-wide program for flood 
control that will conserve the moisture at the points of its 
origin, rather than building levees higher and higher along 
any of the streams. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. WEARIN. I will a little later on. 

I happen to live along one of the principal tributaries of 
the Mississippi River; namely, the Missouri. It carries a 
tremendous volume of water into that great Father of 
Waters. Unfortunately, we have accentuated our interest in 
that major stream rather than in the tributaries that go to 
make up the body of its flowage. It seems to me that we, 


the Committee on Flood Control, the Congress, the War De- 
partment, the Soil Conservation Service, the Forestry De- 
partment, and National Planning Board, and any other 


related agencies, should be cooperating with a view to ad- 
vancing a complete coordinated national program of water 
conservation composed of reservoirs and of basins along 
the tributaries of the Mississippi, and in turn their tribu- 
taries, as well as other river systems, all of which would 
couple up nicely with the conservation of our soil and the 
moisture in our small streams. Then and only then will 
we have a complete answer to this unfortunate condition 
that prevails in the lower reaches of the Mississippi River. 

It should be evident that the proposed program would 
properly reach back to the tiniest of trickling streams that 
mark the beginning of the entire trouble. The present 
disastrous floods near the mouth of the Mississippi are a 
result of many crude and thoughtless abuses of nature on 
the part of man. We have stripped the Nation of its vast 
forest resources that at one time held back tremendous 
volumes of water both at the roots of the trees and in their 
foliage. In fact, we have not even paused long enough in 
our headlong dash for profits to take stock of what happened 
to China as a result of a similar program. We have 
hurriedly dipped our plows into the sod of prairie lands that 
should never have been turned over, because their character- 
istics were such that they were not suitable to profitable 
cultivation. The result has been the hastening of many little 
waters through the sandy loam-washing gullies in a dash 
to the great rivers. At the elbow of the plowman has come 
the dust storm and all its attendant evils just because we 
did not realize the sod we destroyed had been conserving 
moisture and acting as an insurance policy against floods. 
We have hastened, in order to provide employment for dredge 
operators, to straighten out innumerable little creeks and 
rivers that used to wind their way through fertile valleys, 
holding up the waters at their bends and in their deep, cool 
pools that were invaluable as beauty spots and conservers 
of wildlife, in addition to being reservoirs the contents of 
which seeped down into the subsoil and preserved the pro- 
ductivity of the area. In the valley where I live a crude, 
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aimless, unplanned ditch ruined a beautiful little stream with 
wildlife resources, power and local industry sites, and lowered 
the natural water level until we have been forced to go from 
15 to 20 feet deeper for good wells. 

I mention these things because they have all, in addition 
to being local calamities, added to the problem of flood con- 
trol not only on the lower Mississippi but upon every great 
river. The building of higher and higher levees does not 
solve it. We should be spending millions to correct such past 
mistakes, but only after we have devised a thoroughly coordi- 
nated program in some such manner as I have suggested, 
taking all angles of the situation into consideration and map- 


problem is going to become more and more complicated with 
the passing of the years. The situation reminds me of some 
correspondence I have been having recently with that able, 
thoughtful, and noted American, Gutzon Borglum. He at- 
tached a copy of a letter concerning his trip through a flooded 
area to one he wrote to me, and I want to quote a few para- 
graphs from it, because they indicate one of a number of 
solutions, if we really wanted to do something about it all. 


I was on a train slowly feeling its way through the water which 
washed above its running gear. We all felt angry and impatient 
and ashamed as we stared into the pale faces on those wet, be- 
draggled sufferers waiting in cars and trucks on the side track to 
let us go by. Just beyond was the mad current of the main body 
of the river. Everything was flooded. A little frame church teet- 
ered by, bumped along, careened, its little bell clapping one or two 
faint tolls, then silent, gone. God! Why don’t we do something, 
rushed over me. Then I remembered we were only a democracy 
and that we were at peace—we were not at war, and the vote out 
here was really not worth very much to any party. The waters of 
the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers and their tributaries rampant 
represent one, if not the most, ruthless force on the American 
continent and are a menace to the sources of a vast part of our 
life and wealth. 

* * * TI noticed after we passed the Red River there were no 
more flood waters. The great ravines and river beds through Texas 
were fairly dry and carried easily the little water that trickled 
through them. Then I recalled the great Missouri with its tribu- 
taries. It drains all of Montana, the third greatest State in the 
Union, Texas and California alone leading. Tributaries of the 
Missouri drain three-fourths of Wyoming, all of North and South 
Dakotas; the Platte, that wild, masterful flood, drains part of Wyo- 
ming, the northeast corner of Colorado, and all of Nebraska. In 
Kansas there are the Kansas and Arkansas Rivers; the Red River 
between Oklahoma and Texas and all of this eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountain range for 2 months has been in flood, pouring its 
volumes down through the narrow throat of the Mississippi into 
the Gulf. America little realizes that a strip from 800 to 1,000 
miles in width, from Canada in the north to Texas in the south, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, drains into the Mississippi. * * * 

The following idea has occurred to me recently and I have 
made it known through one public address: Tap the flood waters 
which flow into the Mississippi River from the eastern Rocky 
Mountain watershed, starting at such point as will insure the 
greatest amount of drainage and deliver the water to the most 
necessary points, traveling south. An exact location cannot be 
suggested in this letter. The important matter is to cut the great 
arteries, beginning with the Missouri, carry the great canal south 
across the Platte, the Kansas, Arkansas, and Red Rivers. This 
process could prevent all flood water west of, let us say, longitude 
970 from ever going into the Mississippi and could be so effective 
that the little water that would enter the rivers east of the great 
canal would be of no importance. At other times the great gates 
would automatically allow the streams to continue their natural 
flow. Such a plan would protect the Mississippi Basin from all the 
Rocky Mountain water in times of danger. Very little imagination 
will tell anyone instantly what a bond of security that would 
establish in the hearts of every property owner in the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley from Iowa south to the Gulf. But that is only half 
the picture. That flood water would be available in Nebraska 
during dry period, in Kansas and in Oklahoma. * * 

In Texas a system of lakes could be easily established a. receive 
the whole 10,000 square miles of water without loss to anyone. 
* * * 


Mr. Borglum’s proposal is worthy of consideration in con- 
nection with the establishment of reservoirs, basins, forest 
areas, power projects, soil-conservation work, and all of the 
other outdoor problems so closely associated with water, that 
product we have been wasting so wantonly when it should be 
stored like any other crop. 

At the present time the water that we need in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and the upper sections of that river system is being 
stimulated and hastened in its flow out into the Gulf of 
Mexico, along with tremendous volumes of rich soil that 





ping it out for the entire Nation. Unless we do this our | an ingrown toenail. 
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never ought to have been washed away. It might be well “or 
us to observe that along the Nile, with its heavy load of silt, 
they have devised a plan of spreading the waters, un: yer 

control, for the sake of the fertility of the soil. The los® > of 
our waters and our fertile soil will not be improved mss e- 
rially from the standpoint of permanence, by any progran¢ of 
levee construction. I am not necessarily opposing the ill, 
but I deplore its failure to cope with the problem. 

I am aware of the fact that the people in the sec{on 
affected are deserving of consideration and protections I 
want to protect them, but at the same time I hope we 
not forget that this particular bill is like putting salvejon 
It eases the pain, relieves the com#li- 
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| cations, but it does not eliminate the cause of the evil, wlgch 


| eliminate the cause with a constructive plan. 








without attention will grow worse and worse. That is what 
we, as statesmen, if we are such, should attempt to d— 
I trust tat 
either before this Congress adjourns or before another Cin- 
gress passes into history, the Flood Control Committee Will 
be able to come before this House with a program of natidnal 
water conservation that I think we need and which I thi nk 
should be coupled up with the agricultural program, ;the 
soil-conservation program, the forest and other conservafion 
work. i 

When we do that we will have solved the major portiog: of 
our flood problems in the lower regions of the Mississjppi 
River, and all our other large river systems. We ca in 
that manner make a tremendous contribution to the nativ nal 
welfare, a contribution that will result in the preservation of 
our soil fertility, our national water levels in the varsous 
sections of the Nation that have been lowered materjally 
through short-sighted drainage policies, not only along;the 
major streams but along the minor streams, and the whiter 
thus saved in the territory where it is needed, and usefi in 
the proper manner, either for irrigation or for the presé#va- 
tion of an atmospheric condition that is necessary if wei are 
to have as a permanent asset fertile, productive areas in’ the 
United States. I am doing everything in my power to aksis : 
with the advancement of a Nation-wide program such ‘as 
have suggested. j 

I now yield to the gentleman from California. } 

Mr. COLDEN. The gentleman from Iowa and others ‘who 
have discussed this question have referred to flood corttrol, 
erosion, and irrigation. Why have you not mentionec} the 
development of power and of navigation that are so cibsely 
interwoven with this question of flood control? ; 

Mr. WEARIN. I am in thorough accord with the''New 
Deal power-production program that should be incorpovated 
with the matter of water conservation in the United States, 
and I trust it will be advanced and spread throughou' the 
whole United States. The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
demonstrated the possibility of producing and distributing 
electricity, after proper allowances for depreciation, taxes, 
and operating costs, to the public at a fraction of its present 
cost. The people should not be denied such privilege: and 
the program of power production can very well be cofsoli- 
dated with flood control and its associated fields. I will have 
more to say about that particular subject a little later on. 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Knute HI1x]. 

Mr. KNUTE HILL. Mr. Chairman, I was born and reared 
in the Mississippi Valley, so I am quite familiar with condi- 
tions there. About a quarter of a century ago I went out 
West. One good thing in going out West is that it gives 
you a different viewpoint. Coming to the point, I want to 
say that in spite of the fact that quite a number of those 
who are standing for flood control opposed us yesterday in 
trying to get money for irrigation and reclamation in the 
West. I am strongly and heartily in favor of flood control, 
whether it be in the Mississippi Valley, whether it be in the 
upper Mississippi Valley, or whether it be on the New Eng- 
land coast, and I will tell you why. Although I am a resi- 
dent of the West, I am a citizen of the United States and 
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believe in taking care of our people, whether they be down 
in the Mississippi Valley, up in New England, or out West. 
I believe in the motto “Live and let live.” 

They talk about a pork barrel. I wonder if it is a pork 
barrel when we are trying to save the homes of the people 
or where out West we are trying to build homes for the 
people? 

I say to you here and now I am in favor of the Miller 
amendment. Why? Because we are taking care of condi- 
tions at the headwaters. “As the twig is bent the tree is 
inclined.” Taking care of the headwaters through the use 
of dams is a control of the difficulty at the source, and I 
believe in taking care of them all along the eastern water- 
shed of the Rocky Mountains all the way from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Taking care of waters there will pre- 
vent floods in the lower portions of the river. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTE HILL. I yield. 

Mr.COLDEN. Why not build power plants on these tribu- 
taries and let them pay for themselves? 

Mr. KNUTE HILL. That is all right; I am in favor of 
building power plants, building homes, and so forth. I am 
in favor of all those things. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTE HILL. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. How would the building of dams for power 
plants provide for flood control? 

Mr. KNUTE HILL. I said I was in favor of power devel- 
opment, too. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTE HILL. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman will agree, then, that 
all over this country the construction of reservoirs and small 
dams on the headwaters of streams is our most effective 
method of flood control. 

Mr. KNUTE HILL. The gentleman is correct. 


I want to emphasize that I am in favor of flood control, 
that I am talking for it and voting for it—a little different 
from the attitude taken by the chairman of our Committee 
on Appropriations on yesterday, when he said he was for 


reclamation and then talked and voted against it. ([Ap- 
plause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ZommMeEeRMAN]. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to take a few 
minutes of the time of the Committee this afternoon to 
explain my interest in this bill and why I am for this bill. 
Those of us who have studied this question of flood control 
by means of reservoirs know that reservoirs constructed for 
the generation of hydroelectric power cannot be used as a 
means for the preventing of floods. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
at this point. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COLDEN. What about the Tennessee Valley under- 
taking? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. In other words, it costs so much to 
construct a dam that may be used for the generation of 
electric power that it is not economically justifiable as a 
flood-control proposition. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. General Markham testified, did he not, 
that dams constructed for creating reservoirs to be used 
for the generation of hydroelectric power were not helpful 
in the prevention of flood control? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. That is right. General Markham, 
Chief of the Board of Army Engineers, said that reservoirs 
constructed for power purposes were not available for flood- 
control purposes. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN, I yield. 
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Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Is it not true that any reser- 
voir that is constructed for the purpose of producing power 
is filled with water? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Whereas a reservoir or dam 
constructed to control floods is empty except during that 
season of the year when the floodwaters need to be checked. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Yes; they must be dry during most of 
the year. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, that is not true in the case of Boulder Dam in our 
part of the country. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. ‘That was constructed, I am sure, on a 
different principle. 

Mr. COLDEN. That was for the purpose of flood control 
and the generation of power. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. My colleague the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLER] has referred to the placing of the 
St. Francis River in this flood-control project. The gentle- 
man from Arkansas did not tell this committee that the 
people in the St. Francis Basin have already contributed 
$50,000,000 toward building the levee along the main stream 
of the Mississippi River to keep the water of the Mississippi 
River out of the St. Francis Basin. Because the Ozarks 
have been denuded of their forests, because our hillsides have 
been cleared and plowed during the last 10 or 15 years the 
run-off has been so rapid and fast that the waters debouched 
down into the St. Francis Basin and have destroyed the 
levees which we built at our own cost and expense just as the 
levees were built along the White River and the Arkansas 
River; but, in addition to building our own levees at our own 
expense, levees which have been destroyed, we have con- 
tributed $50,000,000, and are now paying taxes to maintain 
the levee along the Mississippi River to keep the waters of 
that river from spreading over the rich St. Francis Valley. 
I may say further that we have lost annually $1,500,000 
during the last 15 years. The Government finally recognized 
the necessity of treating the St. Francis River and have 
gone in there and spent over $1,000,000 repairing the levees 
that were destroyed by floodwaters from the St. Francis 
River. This, Mr. Chairman, is why the St. Francis River 
and the Yazoo River have been included in the lower Mis- 
sissippi project by the Army Engineers. 

Let me emphasize the fact that if we adopt this amend- 
ment and add $126,000,000 to this program the Army Engi- 
neers will not approve it; and if we pass this bill and the 
Senate concurs in this amendment I doubt seriously if it 
can receive Presidential sanction. We ought to be practical 
about these matters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The gentleman has just 
made an interesting statement. If I understood him cor- 
rectly, he stated that he doubted seriously if it can receive 
Presidential sanction if the amendment is adopted. Will 
the gentleman tell us on what authority he makes such a 
bold statement? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Because the Army Engineers have 
refused to recognize the feasibility of adding reservoirs to 
this project. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. What has that to do with 
the President’s attitude? Surely the gentleman does not 
mean to state that any Army engineers anywhere speak for 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, something has been 
said about these reservoirs having been placed in a bill last 
year. May I say to the Members that the pending bill has 
never been before the House prior to the present time? No 
bill has been brought to the Seventy-fourth Congress pro- 
viding for treatment of the lower Mississippi Valley situa- 
tion. We did include these 26 reservoirs in an omnibus bill 
which passed this House last year, but we all remember the 
fate of that bill. It was laughed out of court when sent over 
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to the Senate. * It was held up to ridicule and, as a conse- 
quence, the bill lies dormant today. 

This bill has passed the Senate. It has received the ap- 
proval of the Army Engineers, as well as the Mississippi 
River Commission. If we load the bill down with amend- 
ments I doubt if there is any chance to have it enacted at 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Have the Army Engineers approved section 5? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. They have not approved section 5, 
but they will not object to it if incorporated in this bill, so 
General Markham stated to the committee the other day. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Chairman, I do not suppose 
a great many Members of the House fully realize the situa- 
tion that exists in the Mississippi Valley as a result of the 
floods of the Mississippi River. We read about the situation 
in the papers and we know something about it in a general 
way. But, Mr. Chairman, I lived on that river for a great 
many years, and I know something about the situation. 
Millions of dollars have been squandered on various types 
of improvement on that river with the idea of checking 
floods, but I am convinced the only way the floodwaters of 
the Mississippi River can be controlled is by going to the 
source, and through the medium of dams and reservoirs we 
may make that river safe. 

We had a similar condition in California and Arizona 
under the Colorado River project. The Colorado River some 
years came down and flooded the whole area, and for a long 
time it hung like the sword of Damocles over the Imperial 
Valley. A dam was built at Boulder Dam which has served 
to check the situation and it has made life and property 
safe in the Imperial Valley. 

Mr. COLDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD of California. I yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. COLDEN. Is it not true that at Boulder Dam, and 
generally throughout the country, flood control, navigation, 
and power go hand in hand? 

Mr. FORD of California. They do. I should like to see 
this made a power project, but if it is not made a power 
project I am still in favor of it for the reason that flood 
control in a great, rich, magnificent area, such as is in- 
cluded in the Mississippi River Valley, is absolutely essential. 
The building of a purely flood-control dam does not neces- 
sarily mean that later on a dam which would produce power 
cannot be built there. For this reason I am heartily in 
favor of any measure that will take away from those people 
who live along the Mississippi River the danger and the 
fear of the appalling tragedy that occurs there ever so often 
when a flood comes along. 

As a little boy I saw the Mississippi River come up over 
our farm and cover a thousand acres of corn to a point 
where if you went out in a boat and reached down you could 
not touch the top of the corn. That was rich ground and 
the corn grew high. Just about 18 or 20 miles below St. 
Louis, where the Meramec River joins the Mississippi River, 
I have seen our farm under 20 feet of water. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this measure will be passed. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Griswo.p]. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing this 
debate has developed, and that is the fact that as a national 
policy we have no policy so far as flood control is concerned. 
We picked up the lower Mississippi River in 1928 and used 
it as an individual project. We picked up the Sacramento 
flood-control project and used it as an individual project 
on a different basis. Then we picked up the Lake Okeecho- 
bee project. Those are the only three Federal-controlled 
projects and every one of them works on a different basis. 
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Let us take these various hearings: I do not care whether 
you take the hearings on the omnibus bill or the hearings 
on this bill or any other bill, you will find that all through 
the hearings runs the thread of thought that it might be 
better to control the water at the source—in other words, in 
the tributaries; but the Congress started, as Genera] Mark- 
ham stated, to establish a policy on the lower Mississippi of 
controlling the water after it got down there. That is the 
policy we are now requested by General Markham in these 
latest hearings to adhere to, because the Congress has estab- 
lished this policy in this single case. If Mr. Hoover and 
General Jadwin conceived an erroneous plan and Congress 
put it into execution in 1928, there is no reason why 
Congress should not in 1936 correct the error of the 
past. 

We forget about all these other places that need flood 
control. General Markham in his latest testimony testified 
as to the economic loss, not in the lower Mississippi River 
country, but in the tributaries. He testified to the loss from 
the recent flood up in Pittsburgh, which was something like 
$250,000,000 in one particular section, the city of Pittsburgh. 
Yet, on the lower Mississippi River in 1913, the loss from 
the whole flood of that year, according to the Mississippi 
River Commission figures, amounted to only $160,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the Federal Government 
going into the flood-control business as a national policy, 
and we should tackle the problem of these tributaries and 
congested districts where the loss is much greater than down 
where the floodwaters finally arrive. Unless we take care of 
these tributaries and take care of the economic loss in these 
tributaries, there will be no good come from these flood- 
control projects. We should consider the losses this past 
spring from the floods that occurred in New York, Connecti- 
cut, Ohio, Indiana, and elsewhere. We are not establishing 
a national policy. We are just keeping on with the old in- 
dividual system which segregates one section from another 
or one region from another. Until we can reach the place 
where we have a national system, eliminate the economic 
loss in these tributaries, and confine the waters at the 
source, we will not accomplish anything. If we go to work 
on the lower Mississippi, or any other stream, we should 
take care of the tributaries as well. We have it on the 
testimony of General Markham and other officers of the 
Army Engineers that the great flood of 1927 in the lower 
Mississippi was caused by water that came out of the 
Arkansas; that the other floods were a result of the flood- 
waters in the Ohio. He further stated, “It is the combina- 
tion that gives you the superfiood”, and that the Ohio flood- 
waters came from “small lakes and cracks in levees up the 
Wabash and up the Ohio.” A national policy should make 
provision for impounding the water at the source. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Jounson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the great 
problem of flood control is one in which every Member of 
this House is or ought to be tremendously interested and 
deeply concerned. When I came to the Congress a few 
years ago I was anxious to be placed on the Flood Control 
Committee and was very much disappointed, as most new 
Members are, when I was not made a member of the com- 
mittee that I had my heart set on. Two years later, however, 
I was given a place on the Flood Control Committee. Dur- 
ing my service on that important committee I made con- 
siderable study of the Nation-wide problem of flood control. 
I enjoyed my service on that committee. It was a pleasure 
to serve with some of the most excellent gentlemen in this 
Congress, some of whom are still serving with distinction on 
that committee. But, frankly, I soon became convinced that 
the majority of the members on the Flood Control Commit- 
tee were concerned primarily in legislation for the lower 
Mississippi. It seemed to me they were not very much in- 
terested in a Nation-wide flood-control system in which I 
was so deeply concerned. Our hearings and investigations 
were confined largely to the lower Mississippi River. The 
tributaries were practically ignored. 
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I wanted to approach the flood-control situation from a 
national viewpoint. I believed then, and am more fully 
convinced now, that if we are ever to have a comprehensive 
and effective flood-control plan in America that we must 
stop the waters on the upper reaches of the Mississippi and 
the other rivers and streams of the country and not wait 
until the water gets down toward the mouth of such streams 
where it is absolutely impossible to control the raging devas- 
tating floods that sweep everything before them. 

May I say that I am tremendously interested in flood 
control on the Mississippi, as well as on its tributaries? But 
I am thoroughly convinced that there will never be any real 
flood control by constructing levees and dykes only on the 
lqwer Mississippi. 

A few years ago I went with the Flood Control Committee 
down the lower Mississippi on an inspection tour. We were 
on a little boat on the Mississippi where we rode most of 
the way from Cairo, Ill., to New Orleans. We crossed the 
Mississippi many times, and strange as it may seem, when 
our committee got within less than 50 miles of New Orleans 
our little boat, with a clearance of only 5 or 6 feet, struck 
a sand bar and there we were stranded for hours because 
of the millions of tons of soil that had been washed from 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, and the other 
States down near the mouth of the Mississippi. When we 
reached the mouth of the great Father of Waters we saw 
that red dirt going out for miles and miles into the Gulf 
of Mexico, and I became more and more convinced that if 
we were to solve this gigantic problem we must build a 
system of reservoirs on the upper reaches of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries in connection with a real Nation-wide 
soil-conservation program. [Applause.] 

Our committee was taken out in the lower valley, 15 or 20 
miles from the channel of the Mississippi River, where we saw 
houses in treetops 20 feet high, a pitiful sight to behold. Such 
scenes should convince anyone that it would be absolutely im- 
possible to build dikes, levees, and floodways to control that 
ocean of raging water on the lower Mississippi at flood stages. 
I know it cannot be done if we continue to ignore the upper 
tributaries. Frankly, I have a deep feeling that it is waste- 
ful extravagance to continue to pour millions of dollars into 
the lower Mississippi and fail and refuse to make any effort 
to check the floods before they get to the lower Mississippi. 

It is needless for me to say that I am going to support 
the pending amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas, 
because I am convinced it points the way to sane, sound, end 
practical flood control. If adopted, not one of the 26 pro- 
posed reservoirs will be constructed in the district I have the 
honor to represent in Congress, so I cannot be charged with 
having a selfish interest. 

May I add that I shall support the Miller amendment 
for the further reason that I am convinced it proposes the 
proper policy concerning the great, perplexing problem of 
flood control? Now or later this Congress is going to be 
compelled to adopt a policy with reference to flood control, 
and we are never going to solve the flood-control probiem 
until we approach it in the sane, sensible manner of build- 
ing reservoirs and stopping the water—or at least checking 
it—near where it falls. ([Applause.] 

May I stress the thought that, in my judgment, now is 
the time the Congress ought to adopt a permanent flood- 
control policy? It is high time that the Congress should 
decide if we shall continue the present makeshift method 
of wasting money on the lower Mississippi with utter dis- 
regard to the upper tributaries from whence ail floods come. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, we hear the old story that if 
this amendment is adopted, it kills the bill. That is an old 
gag we have been hearing for many years—‘“if this amend- 
ment is adopted it will kill the bill” is always resorted to 
when sound argument cannot be offered. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I shall be delighted to yield 
to my good friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. DRIVER. Can the gentleman point to any one project 
that this Congress has ever authorized that was not based 
upon the recommendation of the Army Engineers? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. No: I know of none. But 
since the gentleman raises that question, may I remind him 
that each of the 26 reservoirs provided to be constructed 
under the Miller amendment has received the approval of 
the Army Engineers. Of course, we all know that the Army 
Engineers have favored the lower Mississippi Valley and that 
very few of them look with favor on reservoirs. And yet 
they admit that these proposed 26 reservoirs would lower the 
Mississippi at flood stage more than 5 feet. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; I yield again to my 
distinguished and able friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. DRIVER. My statement is made in view of the fact 
that the project bill now pending in the Senate carries $365,- 
000,000 of authorized projects recommended by the engineers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Oh, yes; but who in the 
world can tell what the body at the other end of this Capitol 
Building will do about flood control or on any other matter 
of legislation? [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WuiTTinc- 
Ton]. 

FLOOD-CONTEOL WORKS IN THE ALLUVIAL VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI 

RIVER 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman 
of the committee a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; Ido not yield. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill under consideration involves no new plan, no new 
projects. It is an amendment to the Flood Control Act 
of May 15, 1928. It provides for the enlargement and expan- 
sion of that act. 

It is confined to the alluvial valley of the lower Mississippi 
River. The Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928, was passed 
after the most exhaustive hearings ever conducted by the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is making 
a very interesting speech and he ought to have a betier 
audience. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas makes 
the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and seven Members are present, 
@ quorum. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, the bill under con- 
sideration for flood-control works in the alluvial valley of 
the Mississippi River involves no new projects. It provides 
for an authorization of $272,000,000 to be expended over a 
6-year period. The bill is an amendment to the Flood Con- 
trol Act of May 15, 1928. That act was passed by Congress 
after most thorough and exhaustive investigations. The 
Mississippi River has been studied by the Corps of Engineers 
for more than a hundred years. 

The Flood Control Act of 1928 is sound from an economic 
and engineering standpoint. Levees along the main river 
were raised, strengthened, and enlarged; they were supple- 
mented by floodways and diversions. The New Madrid flood- 
way was to protect the territory in the vicinity of Cairo; the 
Boeuf diversion was to protect the area between the Arkansas 
and the Red Rivers; the Atchafalaya floodway was to provide 
for an additional outlet to the Gulf; the Bonne Carre spill- 
way was primarily for the protection of the city of New 
Orleans. 

At the time the project was adopted, all methods of flood 
control were considered, including the reservoir plan. The 
act provided for additional studies with the view to substitut- 
ing reservoirs between Cape Girardeau and Baton Rouge for 
the Boeuf diversion. Further studies were made; the policy 
of diversions was reaffirmed. The Flood Control Committee 
of the House on January 28, 1932, requested the Chief of 
Engineers to examine and review the project with the view 
of determining if changes or modifications should be made 
in its final execution. 
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Prior to the great flood of 1927 all of the natural outlets 
had been closed; the last outlet to be closed was Cypress 
Creek in the vicinity of Arkansas City. There was a nat- 
ural outlet in the vicinity of Arkansas City that provided 
for the escape of excessive floods through the Boeuf and 
Tensas Basins. Prior to 1916 this outlet was 12 miles wide. 
The Mississippi River Commission, representing the Gov- 
ernment, permitted the outlet to be closed. In 1919 it was 
only 1,200 feet wide. In 1921 the Cypress Creek outlet was 
closed; the Mississippi River Commission committed a blun- 
der; a monumental mistake was made. It was thought that 
levees only would solve the problem of flood control in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. As a result of the closing of Cypress 
Creek, the lands were cleared, cities were established, drain- 
age canals were constructed, and highways were built. The 
people relied upon the Government. 

In the Flood Control Act of 1928 a fuse-plug levee was 
provided at the head of the so-called Boeuf diversion. Other 
levees above and below and on the opposite side were raised, 
strengthened, and enlarged; the fuse-plug levee was to re- 
main substantially at the 1914 grade. The plan is and was 
that excessive floodwaters would crevasse the weaker and 
lower levee and thus divert the waters through the Boeuf 
Basin. Guide levees were provided. 

Section 4 of the Flood Control Act of 1928 declared that the 
United States would provide flowage rights for the destruc- 
tive waters that were passed by reason of the diversion 
from the main channel. The people in the Boeuf Basin 
construed the act to mean they would be entitled to pay- 
ment for flowage rights. An opposite view is entertained 
by the Chief of Engineers. 

I opposed the fuse-plug levee. I advocated then, and 
advocate now, an automatic, controlled diversion, with com- 
pensation for flowage rights. The fuse-plug levee has always 
been a source of irritation and dissatisfaction. 

Meantime, property owners in the Boeuf Basin filed suits 
for large amounts of damages. These suits are pending. 
After carefully studying the adopted project, Maj. Gen. 
Edward M. Markham, Chief of Engineers, on February 12, 
1935, in House Flood Control Committee Document 1, Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress, first session, submitted a report and 
recommended an amendment to the Flood Control Act to 
provide for the substitution of a controlled diversion at Eu- 
dora for the Boeuf diversion, to provide for the Mor- 
ganza floodway and the Atchafalaya floodway and to pro- 
vide for projects for the St. Francis River and the Yazoo 
River, important tributaries of the Mississippi River, located 
wholly within the alluvial valley. 

AMENDMENT 

The pending bill contains the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers. It is approved in the main by him. 
The purpose is to modify, enlarge, and perfect the plan 
adopted in the act of May 15, 1928. 

The Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928, declared that the 
problem in the lower Mississippi Valley was national. The 
act affirmatively declared that the people of the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley had complied with the principle of local con- 
tribution and stated that they had contributed prior to 1927 
approximately $292,000,000. The act further declared, and 
I quote: 

No local contribution to the project herein adopted is required. 


While the act specifically provides that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay for the flood-control works, it required the 
local interests to furnish the rights-of-way for levees along 
the main river. This involved large expenditures. The 
local interest are now paying heavy levee taxes. There were 
outstanding bonds for works that had been constructed 
prior to 1927; interest and maturities must be met. The 
local interests were required to maintain the works. As 
shown by a letter of the Chief of Engineers to the chairman 
of the Flood Control Committee of the House dated April 
23, 1935, the local interests in the lower Mississippi Valley, 
since May 15, 1928, up to that time—more than a year 
ago—had expended an additional $41,413,680.66. 
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The act of May 15, 1928, authorized an appropriation of 


$325,000,000. Of this amount approximately $100,000,000 
was in aid of navigation. 

The pending bill, which is an amendment of the act, au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $272,000,000, of which approxi- 
mately $72,000,000 is for navigation works. The Mississippi 
River is the longest navigable river in the world; the Ohio 
is navigable; the Missouri is being made navigable. It is 
interesting to recall that the total tonnage along the Missis- 
sippi River in the very heyday of steamboat activities and 
prior to the elimination of river traffic by railways was 
around 6,000,000 tons. The annual tonnage is now around 
20,000,000 tons. The Mississippi River is the most impor- 
tant navigable river in the United States; for 300 miles 
above its mouth it has a channel 30 feet deep; ocean-going 
vessels are accommodated the year round. The large ex- 
penditures made for navigation along the Ohio, the upper 
Mississippi, and the Missouri Rivers would be in vain if pro- 
vision were not made for navigation in the lower Missis- 
sippi River. The navigation works are continuous; bars in 
rivers must be cleared and bars in harbors must be removed. 

ESTIMATE 


Of the $325,000,000 authorized in the Flood Control Act of 
1928, expenditures have been made, properly chargeable to 
improvements for flood protection, aggregating about $205,- 
000,000. Some $70,000,000 has been expended for improve- 
ments for navigation. The authorization of $325,000,000 
was an estimate. I quote from the report of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce on the Flood Control Act of May 
15, 1928, which report is dated March 24, 1928: 

This work is of such magnitude that the sum of $325,000,C00 
must be considered as simply an estimate; the actual cost cf the 
work will doubtless be much more. If, as the work nears com- 
pletion, an additional sum is found to be necessary, there can be 
no doubt but that Congress will authorize its appropriation. 

Gen. Edward M. Markham, Chief of Engineers, empha- 
sized that no responsible person ever entertained the idea 
that $325,000,000 would complete the project authorized by 
the act of May 15, 1928. He called attention to the fact 
that the Mississippi River Commission, in its report, stated 
that it would cost, roughly, $775,000,000. 

SOUND 


The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLER] urges that the 
Arkansas and the White Rivers be accorded the same treat- 
ment as the lower Mississippi River. The friends of flood 
control will not be deterred. He speaks disparagingly of 
the pending bill by calling it sacred. He has used an in- 
correct term. Sacred is hardly a proper term to apply to 
legislation, whether it be on the lower Mississippi River or 
its chief tributaries; in fact, I doubt if the word “sacred” 
is applicable to legislation generally, but it is important that 
legislation be sound. It is important that it be economically 
justified. It is because the pending bill is sound and eco- 
nomically justified that no amendment should be made. 

All projects should stand on their merits. The Arkansas 
and White Rivers are entitled to the same treatment ac- 
corded to other tributaries and to other similar rivers. The 
case is not on all fours with the St. Francis and Yazoo. 
These rivers are influenced by the waters of the Mississippi 
River and are located wholly within the alluvial valley. 

NATIONAL FLOOD CONTROL 

Two bills are pending in Congress. The Overton bill has 
been. passed by the Senate and is now under consideration 
here. The omnibus flood-control bill to provide for the 
Arkansas, White, and other rivers, has passed the House and 
is now under consideration in the Senate. 

I believe that flood control is a national problem. The 
administration is attacking the problem in two bills. The 
Mississippi River presents entirely different questions from 
those that occur on other streams. The pending bill is ap- 
plicable to the alluvial valley. I am sympathetic with flood 
control on all rivers and on all streams. I will continue to 
promote all worthy projects in the Omnibus Flood Control 
Act. Public opinion has been focused upon flood control as 
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a national issue by the destructive floods of the past few 
years. I believe that those who dwell along the tributaries 
of the Mississippi River will promote national flood control 
by insisting that worthy projects be retained in the omnibus 
bill, that all projects stand on their merits, and that the 
Federal contributions be most liberal. At the same time 
national flood control will be promoted by the passage not 
only of the omnibus bill but of the pending bill. 

I voted for flood-control works along other rivers. With- 
out criticizing, I thought it would be unwise to oppose reser- 
voirs along the Monongahela, along the Colorado, along the 
Tigret, along the Columbia, and along the Tennessee Rivers 
merely because those acts did not provide for the lower 
Mississippi River. I did not pursue the unwise course of 
undertaking to amend the Tennessee Valley Authority or 
other projects by insisting that they embrace the lower 
Mississippi Valley. As I have stated, all legislation should be 
considered on its merits. 

ARKANSAS AND WHITE RIVERS 


The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLER] and the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Terry], repeatedly stated 
before the Committee on Flood Control, and they now state, 
that they do not oppose the pending bill or any of the 
projects in the bill, but they ask that it be amended so as to 
include reservoirs along the Arkansas and White Rivers. 

Personally, I should like to see the reservoirs constructed 
at Federal expense, but the Chief of Engineers and president 
of the Mississippi River Commission state that the building 
of the reservoirs would not eliminate the Eudora diversion; 
in other words, the Chief of Engineers has repeatedly stated 
that he favors the pending bill, but that he would oppose 
it if provision is made for the building of the Arkansas and 
White reservoirs at Federal expense. He maintains these 
reservoirs are valuable primarily for local flood control. At 
the same time, he is frank to admit, as I am glad to say, 
that they are the best reservoirs for flood control insofar 
as the lower Mississippi River is concerned. He asserts that 
equivalent protection at much less cost to the people of 
the country can be provided by the Eudora diversion. 

DAMAGES 


It has been repeatedly urged that much of the authoriza- 
tion of $272,000,000 will be used to pay for lands and flowage 
rights in the Eudora and other floodways. 

The Public Treasury is protected. Only a small part of 
the authorization can be devoted to acquiring lands and 
flowage rights for floodways. 

Under section 12 of the bill, a floodway 10 miles wide and 
more than 100 miles long is contemplated. Improved lands, 
highways, and canals are involved. The area in the Eudora 
floodway and in the set-back levee district in the vicinity 
of Arkansas City is approximately 822,000 acres. It is well 
to keep in mind that the Chief of Engineers recommends the 
Eudora floodway as a substitute for the Boeuf floodway, 
because the Boeuf floodway would be more expensive and 
would embrace more than a million acres of land. 

The pending bill provides that not more than $20,000,000 
shall be paid for 75 percent of the flowage rights and rights- 
of-way in both the Eudora and Morganza floodways. In 
the Morganza floodway there are some 65,000 acres of land. 
I repeat, but a small part of the authorization is for lands 
and flowage rights; it is to: be devoted to flood-control works, 
including levees and spillway structures. 

MINORITY REPORT 

There is a minority report signed by the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee, with one Democrat. Those signing 
the minority report do not oppose the pending bill; they 
admit that legislation for the lower Mississippi is impera- 
tive, but they ask that no bill be passed unless that bill em- 
braces all rivers in the United States. The administration 
has a different plan. The problem is to be solved by two 
bills. The Overton bill deals with the lower Mississippi 
River; the omnibus flood-control bill embraces other rivers 
in all other parts of the country. The administration evi- 
dently favors both bills. The Republican members of the 
committee advocate delay. The country demands flood- 
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control legislation. We have postponed the matter long 
enough; the time for action has arrived. 

It is passing strange that those who are responsible for the 
minority report advocate for tributaries of the Mississippi 
River the exact provisions of the pending bill for the Yazoo 
and St. Francis Rivers. They fail to discriminate; they fail 
to consider all of the factors; they overlook the fact that 
these two rivers are wholly in the alluvial valley; that they 
are unlike any other stream. They overlook the fact that 
these two rivers are now and have been for 75 years con- 
tributing to flood-control works along the lower Mississippi 
River. 

The south bank of the Arkansas and the west bank of the 
Red River have been provided for. The pending bill merely 
does for the Yazoo and the St. Francis in the headwater 
area what has been done for the Arkansas and Red in the 
backwater areas. 

It is easy to criticize; it is most difficult to construct. 
The minority report calls attention to a newspaper interview 
purported to have been given by General Ferguson, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi River Commission, to the Times- 
Picayune on April 8, 1936. This is but a sample of the fal- 
lacy of the minority report. When Mr. Mmter, of Arkansas, 
referred to the matter in his statement before the Flood 
Control Committee, as shown by the hearings April 30-May 
1, 1936, page 47, General Ferguson wired as follows: 

No statement made by me to newspapers was intended to infer 
that my views on the need of Eudora or other floodways have been 

from those given before the House Flood Control Com- 
mittee in 1935. 

If the minority report had been fair, instead of quoting 
from a newspaper report, General Ferguson’s statement to 
the committee would have been quoted. General Ferguson 
stated before the Flood Control Committee of the House in 
1935 and before the Commerce Committee of the Senate in 
1936 that the construction of reservoirs along the Arkansas 
and White Rivers would not eliminate the necessity for the 
Eudora floodway. Maj. Gen. Edward M. Markham, Chief of 
Engineers, repeatedly over and over again stated that the 
reservoirs along the Arkansas and White would be additional 
factors of safety, but that he could not recommend that they 
be constructed at Federal expense. He emphatically stated 
that equivalent relief at much less cost could be obtained by 
diversions. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection, under consent given, I 
include the following letter from General Markham, the Chief 
of Engineers, to the chairman of the committee, dated April 
28, 1936. The letter is as follows: 

APRIL 28, 1936. 


Hon. Ritey J. WILSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Flood Control, 
House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear JupcE Wrison: When I received from you several days ago 
certain newspaper articles quoting statements attributed to Gen- 


eral Ferguson with respect to the control of the Mississippi River 
by means of cut-offs, dredging, and sand dikes, I instructed Gen- 
eral Ferguson to wire me what he wished to say having any rela- 
tion to the necessity for the Eudora floodway. In answer I have 
received the following telegrams: 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 

Munitions Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The Eudora floodway is necessary. I urgently recommend that 
all the engineering work recommended in the report of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission be authorized. 

FERGUSON. 


Curer oF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Munitions Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Re tel twenty-fifth no statement made by me to newspapers was 
intended to infer that my views on the need of Eudora or other 
floodways have been changed from those given before House Flood 
Control Committee in 1935. 

FERGUSON. 


Pertinent testimony by General Ferguson on this subject will be 
found on pages 75, 76, 77, and 78 in hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Commerce, United States Senate, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, second session, on 8S. 3531, a bill to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the control of floods on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes”, approved May 15, 1928 
(Jan. 27, 28, 29, and 30, 1936). 

The ultimate effects of cut-offs, dredging, and sand dikes on the 
control of the floods of the Mississippi River are at this time un- 
known. The beneficial effects which can be hoped for by such 
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measures are not sufficiently large to warrant the consideration of 
them as a substitute for the floodways and other positive measures 
that have been recommended by me. 

Yours very truly, 





E. M. MarxHam, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 
Mr. Chairman, also in this connection, under the consent 
given, I include a letter from the Chief of Engineers to the 
chairman of the committee, reporting on the bill under con- 
sideration and approving the bill, as I have stated, except as 
to section 5, which letter is dated April 30, 1936, and is as 


follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 30, 1936. 
Hon. Ritzer J. WILSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Flood Control, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear JupGE Witson: In compliance with your request to me at 
the hearings before the Flood Control Committee of the House on 
April 30, 1936, I have to inform you that bill S. 3531, a bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act for the control of floods on the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for other purposes’, ap- 
proved May 15, 1928, as amended and passed by the Senate on 
April 21, 1936, with the exception of section 5 now conforms to 
the views of the Department and satisfies the objections urged to 
the bill in the report of the Secretary of War of February 15, 1936, 
to the Commerce Committee of the Senate, which report was made 
prior to the amendments that were adopted by the Senate. 

Yours very truly, 
E. M. MarkKuaM, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 
ECONOMICALLY JUSTIFIED 

Those who advocate flood-control works under the guise of 
solving the problem in the lower Mississippi River, but in 
reality for local flood protection along the tributaries, often 
assert that the money heretofore appropriated by Congress 
for flood protection along the lower Mississippi Valley has 
been wasted. The statement is utterly inaccurate. Every 
dollar appropriated under the act of May 15, 1928, will be 
conserved; all levees constructed will be continued; all works 
will be utilized. The whole purpose of the pending bill is to 
expand and to enlarge the project so as to provide for the 
execution of the plan contemplated. 

RESERVOIRS 

Reservoirs provide an ideal method of flood control from a 
strictly engineering standpoint, but for the control of the 
floods in the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River the costs 
are excessive. The costs of reservoirs on the headwaters or 
tributaries for flood control in the lower stretches of alluvial 
rivers are really prohibitive. 

Reservoirs are effective for the control of fioods especially 
along the smaller streams and tributaries of the larger rivers. 

The reservoirs for protection of the areas along the head- 
waters of the tributaries of the Mississippi River will not 
provide for the prevention of floods along the main river. It 
is essential that reservoirs for this purpose be located close 
to the alluvial valley, as in the case of the reservoir along the 
St. Francis River and the reservoirs along the Yazoo River 
system. 

Reservoirs for flood control along the lower Mississippi 
River have been advocated especially by those who live along 
the tributaries. 

Section 10 of the Flood Control Act of 1928 directed the 
Mississippi River Commission to investigate most thoroughly 
reservoirs along the tributaries. The purpose was to ascer- 
tain if reservoirs could be constructed so as to eliminate 
provisions for diversions or floodways. 

A comprehensive report was submitted and was published 
as House Document 259, Seventy-fourth Congress, first 
session. One hundred and fifty-seven reservoirs were in- 
vestigated; the total capacity was approximately 94,000,000 
acre-feet; the estimated cost was $1,126,121,000. The Chief 
of Engineers, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, and the Mississippi River Commission reported that if 
these reservoirs along the Mississippi River were constructed 
and in operation, a diversion either through the Boeuf 
Basin or through the Macon Basin at Eudora could be elimi- 
nated, but they further reported, as all accomplished engi- 
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neers agree, that the levee system that now obtains, with the 
reservoir system, would be imperative and must be main- 
tained to protect the lower Mississippi Valley from maximum 
floods. : 

Those promoting reservoirs for local flood control along 
the tributaries of the Mississippi River make the mistake of 
asserting that the policy of levees has failed. In their eager- 
ness for local protection at Federal expense they would 
destroy protection in the lower Mississippi Valley. 

Gen. H. B. Ferguson, President of the Mississippi River 
Commission, in testifying before the Flood Control Com- 
mittee of the House in May 1935, said that about 12 per- 
cent of the storage of the 157 reservoirs at about 14 percent 
of the estimated costs of the 157 reserveirs had been con- 
structed at Fort Peck, on the Muskingum, the Tigret, and 
the Tennessee Rivers, but he stated that the combined effect 
would be to reduce the floods only 50,000 cubic second-feet 
at the mouth of the Arkansas River, where in a maximum 
flood there are a million cubic feet that must be diverted. 
The effect would be to reduce the floods at the mouth of 
the Arkansas River one-half a foot. 

Again, Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, estimated 
that in the flood of 1913 if all of the water flowing by Pitts- 
burgh on the Ohio River, all of the water flowing by St. Paul 
on the Mississippi River, and all of the water flowing by 
Sioux City on the Missouri River had been held back by 
reservoirs, the flood waters south of Cairo would have been 
reduced by only 2 percent. 

The reservoirs on the Miami River in Ohio contribute to 
reducing the Cairo gage one-fifth of an inch. 

Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, made the following statement in connection with 
the great Mississippi flood of 1927: 

The excessive rains which cause any single flood seldom extend 
Over more than 20 percent of the whole drainage area of the 
Mississippi River. * * * Flood control of the lower Mississippi 
by means of reservoirs on the headwaters of the streams is 3 
delusion, 

The Chief of Engineers has repeatedly testified in hearings 
on flood control that the control of the floods in the lower 
Mississippi Valley cannot be accomplished by reservoirs on 
the tributaries of the Mississippi River. The cost of con- 
struction is prohibitive and the time required would unduly 
and dangerously delay protection, but if constructed the 
diversions are necessary insurance while the reservoirs are 
being built. 

Reservoirs constructed primarily for flood control cannot 
be used for the development of power or for reclamation. It 
takes an empty reservoir to provide for flood prevention, 
while it takes a full reservoir to generate power. 

Again, reservoirs constructed for flood-control purposes to 
benefit the lower Mississippi River cannot benefit the local 
areas as fully and as completely as reservoirs constructed 
primarily with the view to protecting the local area along the 
headwaters of the tributaries. The most effective reservoirs 
for flood control along the lower Mississippi River are those 
that are located closest to the alluvial valley, as in the Yazoo 
River project. 

But there is a place for reservoirs; they are beneficial for 
flood control along the tributaries. There are areas that can 
be protected by the use of dams. This is especially true 
where the benefits will exceed the costs of construction. 

The best way to promote reservoirs along the tributaries is 
to concede that they supplement but cannot substitute for 
levees or diversions along the lower Mississippi River. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


The alluvial valley of the Mississippi River extends from 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., to the head of the passes- where the 
river flows into the Gulf of Mexico. The distance by river is 
1,100 miles, but as the crow flies the distance is 600 miles. 
The valley ranges from a width of 20 miles in the vicinity of 
Natchez to a width of 80 miles in the vicinity of Greenville, 
the average width being 50 miles. Twenty million acres, be- 
fore the building of levees, were subject to overflow. The 
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major floods come on an average of once in 15 years. Ordi- 
nary or minor floods occur from 5 to 10 years. The area in- 
cludes the St. Francis Basin in Arkansas, the Yazoo Basin 
in Mississippi, the Tensas Basin, composed of the Boeuf and 
Macon Valleys, the Atchafalaya Basin, and the LaFourche 
Basin, as well as the alluvial lands adjacent to the Mississippi 
River on the east bank around Lake Ponchartrain in Lou- 
isiana. 

The territory drained by the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries consists of all or parts of 31 States, is equivalent to 
41 percent of the area of the United States, and has a total 
area of 793,600,000 acres. 

The problem of flood control in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley involves confining the waters between levees along the 
main river and diversions and floodways to supplement the 
levees along the main river that formerly constituted a 
mighty river 50 miles wide from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the pending legislation we are dealing with the greatest 
valley in the world. The Mississippi River is in reality not 
only the chief navigable river in the United States, but it is 
the great drainage canal of the Nation. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been expended along the Ohio, the Missouri, 
and the upper Mississippi for navigation. Unless there is an 
outlet to the sea through Mississippi with a dependable chan- 
nel, improvements for navigation in the upper stretches and 
tributaries of the Mississippi River are in vain. 

Bienville chose the site for New Orleans because it was 
above high water at the time he found it. The first levee 
built at New Orleans was in 1717. Ten years later it was the 
boast of the Governor that the levee was a mile long and 18 
feet wide. The country was being settled; lands were being 
cleared. By 1812 the landowners had leveed the river on 
both banks for 340 miles above and below New Orleans. 

By 1927 the entire levee line from Cape Girardeau to the 
Gulf had been substantially completed to the 1914 grade. 
The total amounts contributed by the Federal Government 
for building the levees, as compared with the local contribu- 
tions, were small. All of the natural outlets were closed 
except the outlet through the Atchafalaya River. 

The history of the improvement of the Mississippi River 
is interesting. The improvements were begun and continued 
until 1927 primarily in aid of navigation. Flood control came 
in at the back door. 

Congress in 1820 appropriated $5,000 to investigate the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. S. Bernard and Joseph G. 
Tutten, Army engineers, made the surveys and submitted the 
report in 1822. It was in 1850, upon the election of Gen. 
Zachary Taylor as President, that Congress appropriated 
$50,000 for starting the surveys made by the Army engineers 
Humphreys and Abbott. General Taylor had been a cotton 
planter in Louisiana; he had lived on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The report of these engineers made in 1861 
remains as the most authoritative report ever published on 
the Mississippi River, or on any other river. 

During the War between the States improvements along 
the Mississippi River were interrupted. Following the war 
the States and local interests were unable to rebuild. The 
levees built by the local interests were destroyed during the 
war by the armies of the contending forces for military pur- 
poses. The great floods continued to appear. 

From the first Federal aid for improvements along the 
Mississippi River was primarily for channel stabilization to 
promote navigation. However, leading statesmen advocated 
flood control—Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, and James A. Garfield were among 
the American statesmen who advocated the improvement of 
the Mississippi River for commerce and for flood control. 

The Mississippi River Commission was organized in 1879. 
In 1881 Congress appropriated $1,000,000 for improvements 
on the Mississippi River, primarily for navigation. 

An appropriation of $4,000,000 in 1882 was vetoed by the 
President. Subsequent appropriations were increased and by 
1912, $6,000,000 was being appropriated annually. 

The Flood Control Act of 1917 authorized the first definite 
appropriation for flood control. The Government contributed 
one-half the costs of building levees where the local interests 
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had been unable to build them. The work was interrupted 

and impeded by the World War. A subsequent Flood Control 

Act was passed in 1923 with an authorization of $60,000,000. 

It was intended to supplement and reinforce the Flood Con- 

_ Act of 1917, interrupted, as I have stated, by the World 
ar. 

The policy of levees only prevailed. The Cypress Creek out- 
let in the vicinity of Arkansas City, at the head of the Boeuf 
Basin, was the last natural outlet to be closed. A monu- 
mental mistake was made. This outlet was closed in 1921. 
The great flood of 1927 demonstrated that levees only would 
not solve the problem. Two hundred and forty-six people 
lost their lives; 700,000 people were driven from their homes; 
the lower Mississippi Valley was flooded from April until 
August; no crops were made; property was damaged and de- 
stroyed, according to the report of the Chief of Engineers, in 
value from $200,000,000 to $400,000,000. The American people 
voluntarily contributed, through the American Red Cross, for 
rescue and relief work, $18,000,000. 

Congress, in response to public sentiment, put its hand to 
the plow. The people of the lower valley had done their 
best; they had spent $292,000,000, according to the report of 
the Chief of Engineers, in an effort to protect their lives and 
their property. It was apparent to the country that they 
were unable to protect themselves from the waters that came 
from points as far east as Pittsburgh and as far west as 
Idaho, and from the waters of all the territory between the 
Alleghenies and the Rockies. 

The local interests had incurred large indebtedness in 
building the levees to the 1914 grade. There were millions 
of dollars in outstanding bonds; recurring floods had resulted 
in bankruptcy to some of the local levee boards. The Flood 
Control Act of 1928 was passed; $325,000,000 was authorized. 
The project provided for diversions, spillways, and floodways 
to supplement levees. 

I repeat to emphasize that the pending act is to amend the 
Flood Control Act of 1928 and to provide for the perfection 
and completion of that act. I repeat to emphasize that all 
levees constructed and other flood-control works built will be 
utilized, and that all of the moneys heretofore appropriated 
for flood control along the Mississippi River will be utilized. 
No improvements will be discarded and no money has been 
wasted. 

CONSERVATION 

I believe in the conservation of the soil as well as the con- 
servation of all our natural resources. I favor the policy of 
reforestation. There is no conflict between these measures 
and plans for flood control. They are worth while; they can 
stand on their merits. It is not necessary for those who 
advocate the conservation of natural resources to maintain 
that the policy will result in the control of floods. Those who 
advocate reforestation and soil conservation as substitutes 
for flood-control measures deal in generalities; they fail to 
submit any data to show either the costs or results of conser- 
vation or reforestation as flood relief and control methods; 
they overlook the fact that long before the soil was depleted 
or the forests were wasted there were great floods along all 
of the rivers and streams of the United States. Soil conser- 
vation and reforestation are by no means synonymous with 
works for flood control. 

New times and new conditions demand new measures. I 
am interested in flood control along all rivers and in all States. 
I am interested in little waters, but I am emphasizing big 
rivers. The digging of a few ditches, the building of a few 
dams will not suffice. The planting of grass and trees and 
soil-conserving crops is not enough. There is a place for the 
policy of reforestation and soil conservation, but there is also 
a definite place in the program for flood-control works. 
There must be levees, floodways, and reservoirs. The two 
policies should supplement each other. 

YAZOO AND ST. FRANCIS RIVERS 

The Yazoo River in Mississippi and the St. Francis River 
in Arkansas are located in the alluvial valley. The Repre- 
sentatives from Arkansas will speak for the St. Francis 
River. I have studied the project; it is justified. I know 
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that the residents of both the Yazoo and St. Francis are now 
and have been for years taxed for flood protection along the 
lower Mississippi River. I speak especially of the Yazoo 
Basin. 

There are 4,250,000 acres of land in the Yazoo Basin; there 
are two flood problems—one from the overflows of the Mis- 
sissippi River and the other from the overflows of the Yazoo 
River. The Yazoo River system takes its source near the 
Tennessee line and flows southerly along the foothills of 
the Yazoo Basin and empties into the Mississippi River at 
Vicksburg. 

As I have stated, the Flood Control Act of 1928 declared 
that flood control along the lower Mississippi River was a 
national question, and that the local interests should not be 
required to make contribution, but the fact remains that at 
the time of the adoption of the project the local interests 
were required to maintain the works after completion and 
to provide for rights-of-way. There were millions of dol- 
lars in bonds outstanding. The people in the Yazoo Basin, 
including the Yazoo River system, are now and have been 
for 75 years contributing to flood-control works along the 
Mississippi River; they have contributed approximately 
$55,000,000. In addition, they have expended, as shown by 
the report of the engineers, $20,000,000 for local protection. 
They have taxed themselves to the limit; they have paid for 
protection which they have not received. The cases of the 
Yazoo and the St. Francis Rivers are different from any 
other streams. No other streams, except those now protected 
in the alluvial valley, are paying for flood works along the 
lower Mississippi River. Flood-control projects, therefore, 
along the Yazoo and St. Francis Rivers are included in the 
pending bill. No other taxpayers have been or are now con- 
tributing to flood-control works along the Mississippi River. 
The valleys of these two tributaries are the largest, most 
productive, and highly improved along the Mississippi River. 

The Yazoo project will protect approximately 1,570,000 
acres of extremely fertile and productive land. 

There were two maximum and excessive floods in 1932 and 
in 1933. In the flood of 1932, which was the largest flood in 
50 years, 993,000 acres were flooded; in 1933, 600,000 acres 
were overflowed; in 1935, 550,000 acres were overflowed, with 
25 deaths, and damages aggregated $2,000,000. Substan- 
tially one-half of the area is cultivated and 90 percent is 
suitable for cultivation; there are some 400 miles of railways, 
700 miles of improved highways, and more than 300,000 people 
are affected. 

The Yazoo River is navigable. One million five hundred 
and sevenity thousand acres in the headwater area and 300,000 
acres in the backwater area will be protected. The proposed 
reservoirs will be located near the foothills. All engineers 
agree that reservoirs most beneficial for flood control in the 
alluvial valley are those that are located near the valley. 
There is an unusual opportunity to demonstrate the reservoir 
theory in the pending bill. 

Under the Emergency Relief Act of 1935 an appropriation 
for the largest of the reservoirs has been made. During the 
present session Congress has already made an appropriation 
for the next fiscal year. One-third of the reservoir work has 
thus been authorized. ‘The project was favorably recom- 
mended by the Director of the Budget and by the President 
of the United States. I know of no more beneficial project. 

The Yazoo River is about 520 miles long. There are many 
and diverse interests. The Yazoo Delta is the home of long- 
staple cotton. The project would protect one of the most 
important and valuable areas of the United States and will 
demonstrate the practicability and desirability of the so- 
called reservoir system of flood control along the lower Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The local interests must do their part. Under the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers they are required to 
maintain the works, to furnish rights-of-way for all levees, 
and to pay for all highway relocations and damages. 

The Yazoo River is the principal tributary of the Missis- 
sippi River on the east bank between Cairo and the Gulf of 
Mexica, 
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The Chief of Engineers recommends the reservoir system 
along this river as the most practical and economical method 
of flood control. He was most careful to state that while 
the floods along the main Mississippi River would be reduced 
at Vicksburg by 6 or 8 inches, his recommendation was not 
based altogether upon this fact. He emphasized the large 
area, the contributions to flood control along the Mississippi 
River, the backwater influence, the large expenditures made, 
and the necessity for a comprehensive plan. I would favor 
any similar project anywhere in the United States. 

ANALYSIS 

The bill is short. It was referred to the Chief of Engi- 
neers; the bill in its entirety was approved by him, except 
section 5. His favorable report on the bill appears on page 
10 of the committee report. While he does not recommend 
section 5, it is fair to say that this section deals with an in- 
considerable part of the authorization, and that, while the 
Chief of Engineers did not recommend section 5, this section 
is recommended, as shown by the hearings, by the Mississippi 
River Commission. 

The committee report contains a careful and correct 
analysis of the bill section by section. There is no occasion 
to repeat the analysis here, except to say that the bill is an 
amendment of the Flood Control Act of 1928; is economically 
and engineeringly sound; provides for no new project; in- 
augurates no new policy; contemplates the enlargement and 
completion of the adopted project, and is recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers. 

CONCLUSION 

The Corps of Engineers of the United States are the ablest 
flood-control engineers in the country; they speak for the 
country; they are impartial. I know of no better agency to 
represent the country and the Congress. All projects are 
treated on their merits. I favor a policy of national flood 
control. The execution of the project should be under the 
Chief of Engineers. Congress can make no mistake when 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engineers are followed 
and adhered to. 

Population is increasing; the hazards of floods are multi- 
plying; the damages are increasing. The Federal interest in 
flood control is becoming more and more important. In our 
complex civilization, in our efforts to conserve and preserve 
our national resources and to protect life and property the 
policy of flood control will be expanded from time to time to 
meet new and changing conditions. The increasing hazards 
demand protection from floods that can be economically 
prevented. 

The Flood Control Act of 1928, as amended in the pending 
bill, provides for the greatest river improvements in history. 
There are 20,000,000 acres of land in the alluvial valley; 
12,000,000 acres are usable and will be protected when the 
project is executed; there are 4,000,000 acres in backwater 
areas and 4,000,000 acres in channels, diversions, and flood- 
ways. Eight million acres are protected about half of the 
time. 

The leading nations in all of the ages, as a proper govern- 
mental function to promote the general welfare, have pro- 
vided for public works. Permanent and beneficial public 
works always contribute to the progress and advancement of 
our common country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks and include therein 
quotations from the hearings from the statements of General 
Markham and General Ferguson and a reply made by the 
president of the Mississippi River Commission tc a newspaper 
article quoted by the minority report, and a le!ter from the 
Chief of Engineers to the chairman dated April.28, 1936, and 
to include a letter from the Chief of Engineers :ipproving the 
bill under consideration to the chairman of the committee 
dated April 30, 1936. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is sc ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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The CHATRMAN. All time for general debate having 
been exhausted, the Clerk will read the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the project for the control of floods of 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, adopted by Public Act No. 
391, approved May 15, 1928 (45 Stat. 534), Seventieth Congress, 
entitled “An act for the control of floods on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes”, is hereby modified in 
accordance with the recommendations of section 43 of the report 
submitted by the Chief of Engineers to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, dated February 12, 1935, and printed in 
House Committee on Flood Control Document No. 1, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, first session, as hereinafter further modified and 
amended; and as so modified is hereby adopted and authorized and 
directed to be prosecuted under the direction of the Secretary of 
War and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
Pending that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask someone 
a question for information. The debate on this amendment 
will probably run on for several minutes. I wonder if we 
want to go into debate on the amendment tonight. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER: Page 2, line 7, after the 
word “Engineers”, insert a new section, as follows: 

“The Chief of Army Engineers, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War, is authorized and directed to change, modify, and 
enlarge the engineering plans for the control of the floodwaters 
of the Mississippi River and its tributaries, adopted by the provi- 
sions of the act approved May 15, 1928, in accordance with the 
report of the Chief of Engineers on 13 reservoirs in the Arkansas 
River Basin and 13 reservoirs in the White River Basin, described 
in the report of the Mississippi River Commission of December 
15, 1934, and in the letter of the Chief of Engineers, dated May 
15, 1935, to Hon. Ritey J. WILson, chairman, Committee on Flood 
Control, House of Representatives, the same being Document No. 2 
of the Committee on Flood Control, House of Representatives, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, first session, and, as so modified, are 
hereby adopted and authorized and directed to be prosecuted as 
. projects, under the direction of the Secretary of War and under 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers. 

“That the projects for flood control in the Arkansas River Basin 
and the White River Basin hereby adopted and authorized shall 
include the acquisition at the cost to the United States of all 
lands and flowage necessary to the construction of said reservoirs, 
except flowage of highways, and the project shall not be under- 
taken until States or responsible local interests shall give satis- 
factory assurance that they will undertake without cost to the 
United States all alterations of highways made necessary because 
of the construction of the reservoirs and pay all damages which 
may result by reason of highway alterations: Provided, That the 
reservoirs hereinbefore provided for may be located by the Chief 
of Engineers in his discretion: And provided further, That pen- 
stocks or other similar facilities adapted to possible future use in 
the development of hydroelectric power may be installed in any 
dam herein authorized when approved by the Secretary of War 
upon the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers. 

“All lands taken or used in carrying out the provisions of this 
section shall be paid by the United States as provided for in sec- 
tion 4 of the act approved May 15, 1928.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, under this amendment the 
26 reservoirs referred to are the 26 reservoirs that are listed 
in the Flood Control Committee, House of Representatives 
Document No. 2. They are the 26 reservoirs that the Army 
Engineers say will be most effective for the control of the 
flood waters of the Mississippi River. They are the reser- 
voirs that will control 50 percent of the drainage area of 
the White River Basin and 55 percent of the drainage area 
of the Arkansas River Basin, or more than 50 percent of 
183,000 square miles of territory, at a cost of $126,719,000. 
That includes the entire cost, except the cost and damage 
to the highways. It follows exactly the formula laid down 
in the original bill with reference to the reservoirs in the 
Yazoo River system. I may say it follows exactly a provi- 
sion that was adopted by the Senate this afternoon in an 
amendment to the omnibus flood-control bill now under 
consideration in the Senate, with reference to the payment 
of costs and with reference to the payment of damages for 
flowage rights for reservoirs that are authorized in that bill 
to be built in the Ohio Valley and other places. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, this amendment carries a pro- 
vision authorizing the inclusion of penstocks and other facili- 
ties for the purpose of developing hydroelectric energy when- 
ever the Chief of Army Engineers certifies their erection is 
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feasible. This provision also was taken from the omnibus 
bill and is a provision that was sent to the Senate Committee 
on Commerce by the Chief of the Army Engineers for the 
purpose of having those dams, in places where it is feasible, 
constructed so as to make possible the generation of hydro- 
electric energy. The erection of the reservoirs, however, is 
primarily for the purpose of flood control. 

I have outlined all this amendment does. It adds $126,- 
000,000 to the bill but, let me say, Mr. Chairman, in all 
candor—and I appreciate the fact the debate has been rather 
warm; I appreciate the fact that gentlemen are very much 
interested in the bill—I am vitally interested personally, but 
aside from that I am more interested in the establishment 
in this Nation of a flood-control policy which adopts the 
reservoir system. [Applause.] 

Let me say further that the erection of these 26 reservoirs 
fits in the general plan of reservoir flood control. They are 
part of the 151 reservoirs that will some day be built in the 
Mississippi Valley for the control of the flood waters of the 
Missouri, the Ohio, and other tributaries of the Mississippi. 
It is only a step in the ultimate direction. It cannot hurt the 
bill, arguments to the contrary notwithstanding. Those op- 
posing the amendment express the opinion that it will wreck 
the bill, that it means the downfall of the bill and failure to 
obtain a bill, but that is their opinion. The question is, Shall 
Wwe use our own judgment and do what we know is best or 
will we permit some department head to tell us what we 
shall do? 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I addressed the question to a Member this 
afternoon asking him if he could point to one single measure 
that has been adopted by this Congress without a specific 
recommendation of the Engineers, and he answered that he 
could not; and you Members, including the oldest Member 
in service in this House, never witnessed any such action on 
the part of an American Congress. 

I hail from Arkansas, a State in which there are more miles 
of the White River and as many miles of the Arkansas River 
as there are in all the other States through which these rivers 
flow. If this bill dealt with the Arkansas and the White 
Rivers as a treatment of the floods on these rivers and their 
control through reservoirs I would support it with all the 
energy I possess, but let me present to you the fact that the 
bill under consideration is an authorization for the comple- 
tion of an adopted project. 

It is free of other tributaries than those directly con- 
nected with the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River. The 
Army Engineers say to you and to me that even though we 
adopt this amendment and add $126,000,000 to the authoriza- 
tion it will still be necessary to expend every dollar of the 
money they recommend in order to effectuate the safety of 
the alluvial valley. That is the situation we are in. In the 
light of this statement from the Board of Engineers do you 
think for one moment the President of the United States 
will approve a bill that carries $126,000,000 more than the 
amount recommended by the Engineers? Consider this in 
all seriousness. Any man who wants to defeat this bill can 
do it, I am frank to say, by supporting this amendment. 
There is no use in kidding ourselves. Why should the Presi- 
dent, who is guided by the advice of this aggregation of talent 
we have drawn together, approve a bill loaded as this 
amendment would load it when the Engineers will tell him 
that he must still expend the amount of money they recom- 
mend in order to effectuate this project? 

Members asked me if the President said so. I tell you the 
President did not say so; but if he had, I would not have 
said it here, out of the usual regard we have for such com- 
munications; but I say to you he did not say so. I still be- 
lieve, however, that the President is a man who will be guided 
by the advice of those who are there to give him information; 
and if he is so guided, do you think he is going to approve a 
bill that carries such a large sum of money which will have 
no effect at all on the purpose of the bill to complete the 
Mississippi River project? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield gladly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that these 
proposed reservoirs are the best reservoirs that can be built 
on the upper Mississippi? 

Mr. DRIVER. There is no doubt in the world about that. 
The Engineers in their report have said that the most effec- 
tive reservoirs would be those on the Arkansas and the 
White Rivers. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DRIVER. The Engineers have reported that, so far 
as the White and the Arkansas Rivers are concerned, reser- 
voirs on these rivers will effectuate more complete control 
than reservoirs on any other rivers tributary to the Missis- 
sippi. If, therefore, we disregard the engineering recom- 
mendations and look forward to controlling the floods of 
the Mississippi River by the reservoir system, then the 
expenditure of this $126,000,000 will reduce the flood height 
4% feet when we need 12 feet to insure the safe passage of 
the water without destroying the valley. They say we will 
get 24%4-feet reduction from bend cut-offs. 

We get 7 feet—5 feet more—which leaves the diversion at 
the same cost they recommend here, without the inclusion 
of the reservoirs. If we disregard the Engineers’ recom- 
mendations and confine ourselves to reservoirs, 26 in num- 
ber, the cost will be $126,000,000. To get an additional 5 
feet in the unfavorable areas, how much more money will it 
cost? It is a fact if these 26 reservoirs cost $126,000,000 we 
will need at least $200,000,000 more for less-favorable reser- 
voirs to provide the additional 5 feet. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to submit a unanimous-consent request with reference to 
time. 

Mr. RICH. May I ask the gentleman what the intention 
of the Chairman is about going on with the debate this 
evening? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I was hoping we might finish 
the bill. 

Mr. RICH. There are quite a number of Members who 
want to be heard on these amendments. It is now prac- 
tically 5 o’clock, and it will be 7 o’clock before we get 
through. We cannot finish the bill in less than 2 hours. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Can we not agree to limit the 
debate to 20 minutes? 

Mr. RICH. I do not know. There are a lot of Members 
who want to be heard. 

Mr. MILLER. I would suggest that the debate on this 
particular amendment might be closed in 20 minutes. I 
do not refer to the section, but to the particular amendment. 

Mr. RICH. Is it the intention of the Chairman to go on 
and finish the bill tonight? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I would be glad to do that if 
we could. I do not know how many amendments will be 
offered. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
the pending amendment close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
to object, as a member of the committee, I should like to 
have at least 5 minutes. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I should like 6 or 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. May I suggest that the gentleman 
modify his request and make it 25 minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I modify the 
request and ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment close in 25 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the req 2st of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous : nema to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp, at :this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the xequest of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, the day has bee?: given to 
the question of flood control and water power, ‘and much 
has been said on the subject that is informative «nd makes 
finally clear the fact that our contention made 034 Monday, 
April 8, 1935, as to the control of the floodwaters cf the Mis- 
sissippi River finds full support, more than a yed? later, in 
many speeches by prominent Members of this body. The 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of April 8, 1935, contairis the fol- 
lowing: : 


Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to thé gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FocurT]. 

Mr. Focut. Mr. Chairman, for many years I have list! ned to the 
discussions of rivers and harbors bills. In the earlie}} days most 
of the time was taken up in characterizing the rivers ‘nd harbors 
bills as “pork barrel” bills. It was some time until rf fully com- 
prehended what that meant. I am delighted to say ‘ioday, how- 
ever, that I have good faith in my friend of all thes" years, the 
gentleman from Texas {Mr. MANSFIELD] and chairman of this 
committee, his knowledge of legislation, and his us-lerstanding 
of what “pork barrel” means, to know that he would },ot sanction 
the reporting of any such measure to this House, #3 was once 
done. He has given us, furthermore, wonderful inf, rmation in 
regard to the purpose of this bill. 

Most of the bills that relate to water and the we: t have had 
to do with irrigation schemes and plans and with: power and 
lights. I would like to call your attention to another :shase which 
might be encompassed within the range of a rivers «ind harbors 
bill. I have read of the devastating floods of the Mf sissippi. It 
seems to me these two purposes— irrigation and elect-ic light and 
power—for which vast sums of money have been * ppropriated, 
could well stand aside for a moment while we consider -this uncon- 
trolled flood force which destroys but which could ite converted 
to useful purposes if given proper attention; and y the short 
time at my disposal I shall give you several concretesexamples of 
how it might be done. After I had looked over th¥se two par- 
ticular instances, I was in great wonderment why th intelligence 
of this House had not been aroused by the recurrejice of these 
destructive floods on the Mississippi River; how it as they had 
failed to direct the attention of the committee andsthe country 
to putting barriers before these floods on the tributary streams. 

I shall cite you two cases in Pennsylvania, and I wope you will 
investigate at least one. There are Members from western Pennsyl- 
vania who are familiar with what we call the Pymatjining Swamp 
proposition, and they may tell about this wondertu: accomplish- 
ment. 

While I was a member of the Water Supply Commis ion of Penn- 
sylvania, during a vacation from this House, and associating with 
eminent men like John Birkenbine, who built many dams in the 
South, and is known to be one of the greatest hydréelectric engi- 
neers in the world, they impounded that water; and that great 
section, including part of Ohio, has been made safé from floods. 
The water is impounded during flood times and stored against use 
in the summer season to give them ample water su)ply for their 
mills on Beaver River, a tributary of the Ohio. 

But the greatest engineering feat, with complete?y satisfactory 
results, is but 60 miles from Washington, at Safe Harbor, just over 
the line in Pennsylvania. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Focut. The State of Pennsylvania has an area of 45,126 
square miles. The watershed that supplies the north and west 
branches of the Susquehanna River of Pennsylvania covers an area 
of half the 45,126 square miles of the State; yet the young engineer, 
John Walls, who later built dams for the Italian Government, can 
sit in his office and by touching a button have absoiute control of 
the floodwaters of that watershed in Pennsylvania. In other words, 
when a flood starts or is threatened in the upper sections of the 
State he opens his wickets. The water does not flow over the dam 
at all; not a drop goes over, so perfect is the control he has over a 
mile and a half of dam; but he opens the gates and the water flows 
into lower portions of the river and basins ready to receive it. If 
we would do the same things on the tributary streams of the Missis- 
sippi River we would not have recurring harrowing stories we read 
every year of the Mississippi River, with the bottom of the river 
higher than the surrounding land, breaking dikes and spreading 
desolation and ruin over that great valley. 

No such thing could occur if we would take the money we are 
going to put into these other schemes and arrest the water of the 
tributary streams, which would be a complete and definite control 
of all the waters. That can be seen and the Members will agree 
with me when they look at this Safe Harbor Dam. They have 
put that into operation and are even able to control the ice that 
comes down the river, as well as all kinds of debris. It is the 
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most complete example of flood-water control the world has 
seen; yet we go on with these other doubtful schemes and pass 
by something that would save an untold number of lives and 
billions of dollars of property and terror those floods cause in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Do what I have suggested with every tributary and that will be 
the end of floods in the Mississippi Valley. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CocHRaNn]. 

Mr, Cocuran. Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focut] on his observations just 
made. 

I hope that the Flood Control Committee of this House at the 
present session of Congress will at least provide for a survey so 
that we may construct some dams out there to hold back these 
flood waters. If they do that, we will not have the situation in 
the Mississippi Valley that we had this spring. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I am very vitally interested 
in the pending amendment. I am not opposed to this bill, 
and, to be frank, I may say that I am going to support it 
whether this amendment is adopted or not. I think it is of 
very great importance that this bill or something very similar 
be adopted so far as the Mississippi Valley is concerned. We 
have recently read in the newspapers about floods here and 
there in the East, but they were just baby floods in com- 
parison to the floods that occur down there in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill does not affect my district very 
much because I am located up in the mountains; however, 
the White River does run through eight counties in my dis- 
trict. I am principally interested in reservoirs which will 
be constructed for a dual purpose—flood control and electric 
power—as provided in this amendment. The Arkansas and 
White Rivers are two of the biggest rivers in that country 
and have never received any substantial aid from the Gov- 
ernment. Congressmen from my own district and from all 
over the State of Arkansas have been voting from time im- 
memorial for harbor improvements and flood control all over 
the country, and have never complained. Now, when there 


is an opportunity to do something for the Mississippi Valley, 
I think we should have serious consideration. 

Some statements have been made about this bill being so 
sacred that it should not be amended simply because it is 
reported by the Flood Control Committee. Of course, this 
bill never came from the House Flood Control Committee. 
It was created and born in the Senate and, as a matter of 


fact, is known as Senator OverTon’s bill. It is true that the 
House committee in some sort of form has approved it. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say also that this same House com- 
mittee submitted a bill last year which included these 26 res- 
ervoirs that we are seeking to have included in this bill. That 
bill went over to the Senate, and there it is sleeping. The 
same power that has brought this bill in here, the same power 
that is seeking to keep us from amending it is the power that 
keeps us from getting what we should have. 

The pending amendment states that at such time as the 
engineers deem proper there may be constructed 26 reservoirs 
of such character that they may be used for electric purposes. 
In my district alone there is provision for three of them, 
namely, Wildcat Shoal, Lone Rock, and Norfolk. White 
River near Cotter is the greatest site for the generation of 
electric power between the Allegheny Mountains and the 
Rocky Mountains. The engineers say they can produce elec- 
tric power there for 8 mills per kilowatt and that there is 
capacity for 260,000,000 kilowatts each day. 

It is important to the people generally that this amend- 
ment should be accepted. For many long years the White 
River Power Co., a New York concern, has had an option or 
lease upon which is known as the Wildcat Shoals on White 
River. That option has expired, and they have made applica- 
tion to the Power Commission to have it extended. I fear it 
will be extended unless saved to the Federal Government. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, the statement is made that 
the President will veto this bill if it includes the amendment 
which has just been offered, but no one has any authority to 
make such a statement. 

If the Government does not build these dams which can 
serve a useful purpose by providing cheap electricity as well 
as flood control, the utility companies are going to grab 
them up. This is an absolute cinch and certainty. They 
are the most valuable properties in this country today, and 
the utilities have been trying to get them, and there have 
been hearings held about it. If you do not provide for the 
building of these dams in this bill, the Power Trust will 
build them, and with this power they will continue to charge 
their outrageous and exorbitant prices. 

We have voted for your people in California, Washington, 
Oregon, and the West, and for the Tennessee Valley, as 
well as over the entire country for similar projects as sought 
in this amendment. We have helped you to build dams and 
reservoirs in Ohio so that you would not have any more 
trouble by reason of such floods, and we now ask you to 
help us out in this instance. 

The engineers have declared themselves in favor of these 
dams in their reports. They have said that these 26 proj- 
ects are the most valuable in our country, and at the same 
time it will be economical from a flood-control viewpoint. 

If you only authorize the use of this money as provided 
in the bill, what will it mean? It will mean that next year 
or 5 years from now they will come back and ask for more 
money because some levee has fallen or the river has 
changed its course; and it is just a matter of continually 
taking money out of the Federal Treasury for the preven- 
tion of the overflow of these great streams, while it is an 
absolute cinch and certainty that by building these reser- 
voirs you insure flood control, practice economy, and at the 
same time preserve the power sites for the people. 

I hope you will consider the pending amendment seriously 
and adopt it and let the bill go to conference. The reser- 
voirs were in the bill passed last year and these gentlemen 
now opposing then favored it. Why fight it now? Simply 
because they contend this bill is sacred, because it was given 
to them by the Senate, and they want to pass it exactly 
like it is, irrespective of the views they have held in the 
past and irrespective of the wishes of the Members of this 
House. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
somewhat unfair to the committee and to myself as chair- 
man of the committee to advance the argument that those 
who oppose the adding of reservoirs in the White and Ar- 
kansas Rivers to this particular bill are opposed to these 
reservoirs which have very great value for many reasons. 
I sponsored and reported out the bill that carried those 
projects. I endeavored to secure the passage of that bill 
after surveys and examinations by the Corps of Engineers, 
and if the War Department and the Corps of Engineers 
would approve including them in this bill and if they would 
eliminate the expenditure of the $103,000,000 for the Eudora 
floodway, it would be a different matter. However, that is 
impossible, and rather than see any amendment to this bill 
that would bring about an unfavorable report from the War 
Department and cause it to fail of passage, we must oppose 
the amendment, because it would destroy the opportunity 
we now have for carrying out the greatest engineering proj- 
ect ever undertaken in America. However, I am in favor of 
carrying them out by general legislation. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I do not want the Members of the Com- 
mittee to understand that those who are asking for this bill 
to be passed, after all this work, are not endeavoring in every 
way to use reservoirs, if they would avoid the necessity for 
floodways or if they would not receive an unfavorable re- 
port from the War Department. The Chief of Engineers in 
his letter to me has stated that these reservoirs would be 
factors of safety, but would not eliminate the necessity for 
the floodways. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
@ brief remark? 
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Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 
Mr. TERRY. I call the gentleman’s attention to page 660 
of the hearings before the House Flood Control Committee 
last year, in which General Ferguson, president of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, makes this statement: 

These Arkansas and White River Reservoirs, with some modifi- 
cation of the present levees, and with some allowance for future 
increase in discharging capacity of the river, would obviate the 
necessity of the Eudora floodway for protection against a flood of 
the same origin and magnitude as that of 1927. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. And I may quote General 
Ferguson relative to a statement he made with regard to an 
article appearing in the press: 


No statement made by me to newspapers was intended to infer 
that my views on the need of the Eudora floodway have been 
changed from those given before the Flood Control Committee 


in 1935. 


He then said the Eudora spillway was necessary. I may 
also refer to the statement made by General Ferguson be- 
fore the committee to the effect that he had great hopes 
for a continued shortening of the channel of the Mississippi, 
which has been done under a resolution which I favored 
and which was approved by the Chief of Engineers, but 
they say that whatever is done under that provision, the 
reservoirs will not avoid the necessity for the floodways, 
and if you added the $126,000,000 to the bill you would still 
need the floodways, and, furthermore, I do not believe you 
could get the approval of the War Department. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I do not think the sponsors of this 
amendment are against the Eudora floodway. We are will- 
ing to go along and support that legislation. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Can you secure approval of 
the legislation with $126,000,000 added to the bill? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Absolutely. 

[Here the gavel fell.1 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to no man 
in my advocacy of conservation of our natural resources. 
I want to see the resources along the Arkansas and the 
White Rivers developed for power and flood control. 

When the Tennessee Valley Act was under consideration 
I did not oppose that legislation because the Mississippi 
River was not included in it. I did not ask that it be 
amended to include the Mississippi River. 

I favor a policy of national flood control. For years, in 
season and out of season, as a member of the Committee on 
Flood Control, I have promoted such a policy. 

Let me remind you that the omnibus bill we passed last 
session, which I supported, included 13 reservoirs each for 
the Arkansas and White Rivers. It has been amended in 
the Senate so as to provide for a flood-control policy and 
for the prevention of soil erosion. 

There have been no hearings before the Flood Control 
Committee respecting the White River for power develop- 
ment. A reservoir for flood control is useless, according to 
the Engineers, for power development, because the reservoir 
must be empty for flood control and must have water for 
power development. Reservoirs for both flood control and 
power development are much more expensive than flood- 
control reservoirs. 

Now, just a word about this amendment. 

If the 26 reservoirs in the amendment are adopted, it 
means that on tributaries that have made no contribution 
toward flood-control works along the Mississippi River the 
local interests will make no contribution whatever. 

It has been asserted that Gen. H. B. Ferguson, President 
of the Mississippi River Commission, maintained that the 
bend cut-offs and the 26 reservoirs along the Arkansas and 
the White would eliminate the necessity for the Eudora 
diversion. 'The wish is father to the thought by those who 
make such a statement. General Ferguson, as shown by 
pages 75 and 76 of the hearings before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee on the pending bill, emphatically stated 
that the 26 reservoirs and the bend cut-offs would not elimi- 
nate the Eudora diversion. I quote his language in response 





to a question by Senator Overton as to whether there was 
any reasonable probability that the cut-offs and 26 reser- 
voirs would render a substantial diversion in the middle 
section unnecessary: 

Brigadier General Frercuson. Our figures now indicate that a 
flood such as occurred in 1927 would have to have water diverted 
somewhere below the mouth of the Arkansas. 

It is well to keep in mind that the Chief of Engineers re- 
peatedly stated in the hearings that the effects of cut-offs 
were problematical. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CarL- 
SON] stated that the cut-offs had reduced the distance from 
the mouth of the Arkansas to the mouth of the Red River 
by some 100 miles. All of the cut-offs are between the levees. 
The levees are on an average of 25 feet in height in the 
area mentioned. Cut-offs are across bends; they reduce the 
low-water length; but in floods the waters are confined be- 
tween the levees. There is thus substantially no reduction 
of river length when the floods are within a few feet of the 
top of the levees. 

Fortunately there have been no major floods since the cut- 
offs were begun some 4 years ago. I think they are beneficial, 
but General Ferguson and the Chief of Engineers time after 
time stated that they should not be substituted for the diver- 
sion. They are additional factors of safety. 

The gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. MILiER] repeatedly 
referred to Documents 2 and 3, House Flood Control Com- 
mittee, Seventy-fourth Congress, first session. After stating 
that the 26 reservoirs along the Arkansas and White would 
be additional factors of safety in the alluvial valley of the 
lower Mississippi River, General Markham concluded said 
Document 2 by saying—and I quote his words: 

But these reservoirs cannot be relied on to prevent a flood which 
would overtop the levees unless a relief outlet is provided. 

Again I quote General Markham from said Document 3: 

The report indicates, therefore, that the costly system of reser- 
voirs under study would not abrogate the necessity for fuse-plug 
levees or similar works and diversions from the main channel of 
the Mississippi River to afford assured protection against extreme 
floods. 

The minority members of the committee, in their minority 
report, quote General Ferguson as saying that bend cutting 
has reduced floods that have occurred 2% feet. I have 
already referred to the testimony of General Ferguson before 
the Commerce Committee. I quote from pages 75 and 76: 

Senator Overton. They [cut-offs and 26 reservoirs along the 
Arkansas and White} would not dispense with the necessity of 
having the Eudora floodway for the escape of waters from the 
Mississippi River? 

Brigadier General FPercuson. You would require a floodway. 

The answer to the contention that cut-offs and reservoirs, 
or either of them, would eliminate the necessity for the 
Eudora diversion is found in the documents transmitted by 
the Chief of Engineers, Major General Markham, and by 
the president of the Mississippi River Commission, General 
Ferguson. They both state in their reports in House Docu- 
ment 1, Seventy-fourth Congress, first session, that they 
recommend the Eudora floodway. This is a sufficient answer 
to the contentions advanced in the minority report. 

I may also say in this connection that the quotation in 
the minority report from General Markham in criticism of 
the pending bill was before the Senate amended the bill 
as recommended by the Chief of Engineers. The Chief of 
Engineers took the position that the local interests should 
be required to furnish the rights-of-way for reasonable com- 
pensation; he objected to condemnation authority. The 
Senate amended the bill to meet his views. The quotation 
by the minority in their minority report has no place; it 
was directed to a provision that has been eliminated from 
the bill. 

It is amusing to see the minority quote the President in 
their minority report. The administration has a plan. The 
problem is being attacked by perfecting the omnibus flood- 
control bill that passed the House and is now pending in 
the Senate, and by the passage of the pending bill for the 
lower Mississippi River. 

The minority, in quoting from President Roosevelt, evi- 
dently anticipated that he would ask that the problem of 
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formulating a policy of flood control be continued. The 
policy of the minority is to delay. The responsible spokes- 
men for the administration are in control of the Senate 
and House. The Chief of Engineers speaks for the Presi- 
dent. The administration has indicated that it is satisfied 
with the Overton bill and amendments have been submitted 
by the Chief of Engineers in line with the views of the 
administration in the omnibus flood-control bill. 

Moreover, and I quote from the language of the President 
copied by the minority in their report: 

It is not suggested that we neglect our main streams. 


What stream is more of a main stream than the lower 
Mississippi River? The President had in mind, evidently, 
the lower Mississippi River when he stated we should not 
neglect the main streams and give our whole attention to 
minor waters. 

None have objected to any of the provisions in the pending 
bill. They merely ask that the provisions of the bill be ex- 
panded so as to provide for other streams and other rivers. 

In all public works there must be factors of safety. The 
lower Mississippi Valley had a flood that almost overtopped 
the levees in 1928 following the flood of 1927. There was 
another maximum flood in 1929. From the days of De Soto 
on down maximum floods in the lower Mississippi Valley have 
occurred on an average of every 15 years. It has been 9 
years since the last flood. The 26 reservoirs will be the 
equivalent of a diversion of from 330,000 to 360,000 cubic feet 
at Arkansas City. It will eliminate levee heights to the ex- 
tent of 4% feet but, according to the testimony of all engi- 
neers, it would have taken a levee 9 feet higher than the 
existing levee, with an additional 3-foot freeboard, or 12 feet, 
to have contained the flood of 1927. The Chief of Engineers 
says that even if the reservoirs were constructed a floodway 
would be imperative. There would be an additional 4% to 
74% feet to be provided for. 

Again the Chief of Engineers opposes the construction of 
the reservoirs for flood control in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley, and he states very emphatically that the costs of reser- 
voirs to provide for the necessary diversion are a billion and 
a quarter dollars. Equivalent relief by a floodway at Eudora 
can be provided at a cost of $103,000,000. Only from twenty- 
five million to thirty million dollars of this amount will be 
paid for damages to lands, highways, and other property. 
The remainder of the $103,000,000 will be expended in con- 
structing diversion works and guide levees. 

The flood of 1927 came out of the Arkansas and White 
Rivers. Floods in the lower Mississippi Valley usually come 
from the Ohio River. In the event the floods came from the 
Ohio, the Missouri, or the upper Mississippi River reservoirs 
along the Arkansas and White would be of no benefit. This 
is another reason the Chief of Engineers insists upon the 
Eudora diversion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 3 minutes, which are left, as I under- 
stand it, of the time allotted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I am entitled to 5 minutes, 
and I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Are any of these reservoirs included in 
the Muskingum-Scioto-Ohio Valley project? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. They were not included in the 
pending Mississippi River bill. I do not know whether they 
have today been included in the Senate or not in the omni- 
bus bill. If they have not been included, I should personally 
like to see them included. 

Mr. FORD of California. Will not the whole Mississippi 
Valley, so far as power is concerned, be taken up in the 
Norris proposition for the T. V. A.? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I should think so. I want to see 
the power development on the White as fast as there is 
demand, 
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Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I shall yield in a moment. 

Mr, DISNEY. But the gentleman keeps saying that, and 
yet he does not yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will not yield to the gentleman 
if he interrupts in such a manner without permission. Mr. 
Chairman, the 26 reservoirs on the Arkansas and White 
Rivers, if they are constructed, will provide for about 330,000 
to 360,000 second cubic feet. The Chief of Engineers says 
that you have to divert 1,000,000 cubic feet in order to pro- 
tect the lower valley. If we add these 26 reservoirs for flood 
control, he tells us that we would still have to construct the 
Eudora floodway, because if you added the 26 reservoirs you 
would still have 650,000 cubic feet down there to provide for, 
and the Chief of Engineers stated that it will take 157 reser- 
voirs to give the equivalent of the 1,000,000 second-feet di- 
verted by the Eudora floodway, costing one hundred and three 
million, whereas the 157 reservoirs would cost a billion and 
one-quarter dollars. I would like to see them all constructed. 
They will come some day. It may be 25 years or 50 years. 
When they do come every foot of land used for this diversion 
down there can be utilized. It will be necessary only to re- 
move the guide levees, but in the meantime the purpose of 
this legislation, recommended by the Chief of Engineers, is 
—— for navigation and flood control in the lower 
valley. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Will not the gentleman admit and agree 
with me that the addition of these 26 dams to the construc- 
tion of the Eudora floodway would be of great material as- 
sistance to relieve floods in the lower Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have stated in season and out of 
season that personally I would like those 26 reservoirs con- 
structed as additional factors of safety, but the Chief of 
Engineers, the spokesman for the President, says substan- 
tially that in the upper stretches of the Arkansas and White 
Rivers they have paid nothing for flood control along the 
Mississippi River, that the case is different from the 
St. Francis, and he says that he cannot and will not support 
this bill or approve it if they are inserted, because it means 
$127,000,000 additional to the Federal Treasury. I yield now 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney]. 

Mr. DISNEY. Does what some department says determine 
the policy for the Congress? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I might answer the gentleman by 
saying that the Chief of Engineers is impartial, and repre- 
sents Congress and the country. I have already said the best 
way to promote flood control on the gentleman’s and on all 
rivers is to eliminate inadequate and unworthy projects. I 
represent a district where there are rivers and streams that 
are not included in the pending bill. I would like to have 
them included as well as the White and the Arkansas, but I 
do not believe they ought to be included on the same basis as 
the rivers in the Mississippi or alluvial valley. 

Mr. NICHOLS. The gentleman does not say that ours are 
inadequate. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Ido not. They were in the omni- 
bus bill when it passed the House, and I voted for the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. All time has expired. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
the Committee do now rise. 

Mr. MILLER. O Mr. Chairman, we had an agreement 
that we would vote on this amendment tonight. That was 
the agreement. 

Mr. RICH. That was the understanding. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I demand a vote upon the amendment. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Louisiana that the Committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Driver) there were—ayes 22, noes 66. 

So the motion was rejected. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that 
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Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I demand a vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that rhere is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and eight Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote upon the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
Miller amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILter]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Driver) there were ayes 78 and noes 36. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, I understood this was the 
last order of business for the day. I would like to offer an 
amendment to be considered tomorrow and have it printed 
in the Recorp, so that it will be available to the membership. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamneck: Page 2, line 7, after the 
word “Engineers”, add the following: “Provided, That the Chief of 
Engineers, under the supervision of the Secretary of War, shall, at 
the expense of the United States Government, construct a system 
of levees and reservoirs to adequately control the floodwaters of 
the Scioto, Olentangy, and Sandusky River Valleys in Ohio: And 


provided further, There is hereby appropriated the sum of $40,- 
000,000 for the carrying out of the above project.” 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the Boeuf floodway, authorized by the provisions 
adopted in the Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928, shall be aban- 
doned as soon as the Eudora floodway, provided for in Flood Con- 
trol Committee Document No. 1, Seventy-fourth Congress, first 
session, is in operative condition and the back-protection levee 
recommended in said document, extending north from the head 
of the Eudora floodway, shall have been constructed. 

Sec. 3. That the levees along the Mississippi River from the 
head of the Morganza floodway to the head of the Atchafalaya 
River and down the east bank of the Atchafalaya River to inter- 
section with the west protection levee of said Morganza floodway 
shall be raised and enlarged to 1928 grade and section. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RICH. I understood the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Witson] made the statement that after we had the 
vote on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas the Committee would rise. Is that the understanding? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. I did not make that 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had no part in any agree- 
ment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Fuannacan, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had under consideration 
the bill S. 3531, directed him to report that it had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


ROBINSON-PATMAN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN BUSINESS BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, what is the Robinson- 
Patman bill? 

Answer. This bill was introduced in the House on June 11, 
1935, and the same bill was introduced in the Senate by the 
Honorable JosepH T. Rosinson, majority leader, June 26, 
1935. It is H. R. 8442 in the House. It is S. 3154 in the 
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Senate. It is a bill making it unlawful for any person en- 
gaged in commerce— 

First. To discriminate in price or terms of sale between 
purchasers of commodities of like grade and quality. 

Second. To prohibit the payment of brokerage or commis- 
sion under certain conditions—dummy brokerage. 

Third. To suppress pseudo-advertising allowances. 

Fourth. To provide a presumptive measure of damages in 
certain cases. 

And to protect the independent merchant, the public whom 
he serves, and the manufacturer from whom he buys from 
exploitation by unfair competitors. 

STATUS OF BILL 

2. Question. What is the status of this legislation at this 
time? 

Answer. It was unanimously reported favorably by the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary February 3, 1936. It was 
favorably reported with amendments by the House Judiciary 
Committee March 31, 1936. It was called up by Senator 
Roeinson in the Senate April 28, 1936, and was considered 
until April 30, when it was passed with amendments. When 
the bill was sent to the House the Speaker, at our request, 
permitted it to remain on the table, where it is now. The 
Horse Rules Committee the past 3 days has been considering 
a special rule for consideration of the bill. The Rules Com- 
mittee will vote on the question tomorrow, May 22. If the 
rule is granted, I understand it is agreed that the bill will 
be taken up for House action next Tuesday, May 26. It 
should not take more than 1 day for House action. 

3. Question. If this bill passes the House what will be the 
next step? 

Answer. The next step will be for the Senate to select 
conferees and the House to select conferees to meet and 
iron out differences between the two bodies, as there will 
undoubtedly be differences between the two bills. 

4. Question. If conferees of the two Houses agree on the 
bill, will it then become a law? 

Answer. No; the report of the conferees will have to be 
adopted by both the Senate and the House and then the 
President will either have to sign it or it will become a law 
without his signature should he fail to veto it within 10 days. 

MANDATE OF DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 

5. Question. Does this bill conform to a mandate in the 
Democratic platform? 

Answer. The Democratic platform of 1932 provides: 

We advocate strengthening and an impartial enforcement of the 
antitrust laws to prevent monopoly and unfair trade practices and 
revision thereof for the better protection of labor and the small 
producer and distributor. 

There is no bill pending before Congress that is being urged 
that carries out this provision of the Democratic platform 
except the Robinson-Patman bill. This bill complies in every 
way with that part of the Democratic platform. 

HOW EVILS ARE CORRECTED 

6. Question. How does this bill attempt to correct the 
evils complained of? 

Answer. By an amendment to section 2 of the Clayton Act 
which has been rendered ineffective by weasel provisos and 
exceptions which crept into the bill, the full import of which 
were not realized during its consideration by Congress in 
1914. Our amendments will carry out the original intentions 
and purposes of the law. 

7. Question. What specific provisions are included in this 
bill? 

Answer. First. Advertising allowances. Large manufac- 
turers have been coerced into giving certain large mass buy- 
ers great reductions in prices under the guise of advertising 
allowances. This bill will not prohibit advertising allow- 
ances but it will prohibit advertising allowances to be used as 
a guise for price reductions and prohibit advertising allow- 
ances that are not given proportionately to all customers. 
In other words, manufacturers will have a right to select 
their customers but when selected they must deal with them 
equally and fairly. 

Second. Dummy brokerage. A practice has grown up 
whereby large mass buyers bribe representatives of the seller, 
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oftentimes the seller representing groups of farmers, under 
the guise of a brokerage allowance. It is not a brokerage 
allowance at all; it is a bribe. This bill will not compel the 
use of a broker but it will prohibit one party from bribing 
the representative of the other under the guise of brokerage 
allowances or commissions. 

Third. Quantity discounts. The practice has grown up of 
manufacturers allowing large mass buyers great discounts 
that their competitors do not receive even for the same 
quality and quantity purchased under the guise of quantity 
discounts. This bill does not prohibit quantity discounts 
where they are based upon differences in cost of manufacture 
and distribution, but it does prohibit a manufacturer from 
giving a discount to one customer without giving the same 
discount to another customer who purchases the same 
quantity under the same conditions. The bill permits dif- 
ferentiais, but prohibits discriminations. 

Fourth. Quantity limits. Under this bill the Federal Trade 
Commission will be permitted to fix a quantity limit under 
certain conditions where so few buyers are able to purchase 
certain large quantities that are available to them for a 
lower price that are not available to others, that such a 
practice is calculated to promote a monopoly in any line of 
business. If the Federal Trade Commission finds that to be 
true, it may fix a quantity limit, which will mean that any 
one purchasing that quantity will receive the same price per 
quantity unit as one purchasing a number of such quantity 
units. In other words, it is the same theory as railroad 
freight rates. In 1887 the people demanded that discrimina- 
tions and favoritism in freight rates be prohibited. A bill 
was introduced for that purpose. The privileged few im- 
mediately commenced the propaganda that such a bill if 
enacted into law would cause prices to increase to con- 
sumers, would place a shelter over and reward the inefficient 
and could not possibly be enforced. Nevertheless, the law 
was placed upon the statute books, and it has not increased 


prices to consumers, rewarded the inefficient, or become un- 


enforceable. If one causes to be transported one carload of 
freight, he pays the same price per car as one who causes to 
be transported a trainload or any number of carloads. It 
was admitted by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Supreme Court of the United States that a trainload could 
be transported at a cost considerably less per car than indi- 
vidual carloads could be transported, but the ruling fixing the 
carload quantity has been upheld because if a lower price is 
granted to those who can transport trainloads and more, 
this practice will operate in the interest of the large dealers 
and cause the businesses of the smaller dealers to be 
destroyed. The only reason that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will have to fix such a quantity limit will be to 
prevent monopoly in any line of business. It may fix a 
carload, several carloads, or less than a carload as the 
quantity limit, depending upon the nature of the commodity, 
the quantities in which it is usually bought and sold, and its 
distribution among large and small competitors. 
ANTI-BASING POINT 

8. Question. Does the bill contain an anti-basing point 
provision? 

Answer. The House bill as reported by the committee 
under section 5 contains a definition of price, which is really 
an anti-basing point provision. The Judiciary Committee, 
however, met today and passed a resolution requesting the 
chairman to introduce an amendment on the floor striking 
this provision from the bill. This meets with my approval 
and I am sure will meet with the approval of a majority 
of the Members of the House; the Senate bill does not con- 
tain such a provision, therefore this question will not be in 
conference and such a provision cannot be reinserted by the 
conferees. 

CLASSIFICATION SECTION 

9. Question. What is the classification section of the bill 
that is so much discussed? 

Answer. This is subparagraph 1 of the House bill as re- 
ported by the House Judiciary Committee. This paragraph 
will be removed upon motion of the chairman of the Judi- 
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ciary Commiitee, since he was instructed by the committee 
this morning to offer such an amendment; and undoubtedly 
it will prevail. 
ESSENTIAL PROVISIONS REMAIN 
10. Question. After these amendments have been adopted, 
what essential provisions will be contained in the bill? 
Answer. What the sponsors first proposed and are now in- 
sisting upon, that is, an effective law against pseudo-advertis- 
ing allowances, dummy brokerage allowances, quantity dis- 
counts in excess of differences in cost of manufacture and 
distribution, and authority granted to the Federal Trade 
Commission to fix quantity limits to prevent monopoly. 
HOW WILL LAW BE ENFORCED 


11. Question. Who will enforce this law? 

Answer. Since this will be an amendment to the Clayton 
Act, it is backed by all of the remedies afforded by the 
Clayton Act: 

First. By cease-and-desist order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, enforced if necessary by order of the Federal 
courts, and punishable for its disobedience. 

Second. By injunction suit, prosecuted by the Attorney 
General. 

Third. By similar suit or injunction or damages prosecuted 
by anyone injured by its violation. 

WILL NOT INCREASE PRICES 

12. Question. Will this law raise prices to consumers? 

Answer. I know it is charged by one man, who, inciden- 
tally, receives an enormous salary and bonus from a cor- 
porate chain store, that it will increase prices to consumers 
$750,000,000 a year. There is no basis for this statement, 
and evidently the party making it was thinking more about 
losing his enormous salary and bonus, if the law were en- 
acted, than he was about the cost to consumers. The truth 
is that if corporate chains can save the consumers three- 
quarters of a billion dollars a year when they are doing only 
25 percent of the retail business, the consumers of the 
country will be saved billions of dollars a year when the 
independents who do the other 75 percent of the retail busi- 
ness receive prices from manufacturers on the same basis 
as the corporate chains. This law will make competition 
keener, and the public always benefits from keen competi- 
tion. It will not cause manufacturers to charge the cor- 
porate chains more, but it will require them to give inde- 
pendents and smaller chains the same price for the same 
quantity. 

BROKERS AND WHOLESALERS 

13. Question. Will this law build a fence around brokers 
and wholesalers, grant them a bonus or subsidy, or benefit 
them in any way? 

Answer. This law will in no way shelter or protect brokers 
and wholesalers. It will benefit them to the extent only that 
they are able to render a service at equal or lower costs than 
anyone else. This law will not compel a broker or whole- 
saler to be used. Sales may be made directly from a manu- 
facturer to the retailer or to consumers, but if brokerage or 
wholesale allowances are paid, they must be paid for services 
rendered and not used as a bribe. 

FARMERS 


14. Question. How will this law affect farmers? 

Answer. Farmers will be benefited. Under existing prac- 
tices, farmers selling perishable products of any kind are at 
the mercy of the large mass buyers. For instance, potatoes, 
tomatoes, and strawberries must be loaded at a certain time 
in refrigerator cars and be moved toward the markets. The 
large mass buyers, there being only a few in number, work 
together, and knowing that these perishable products must 
be sold before they deteriorate, stay out of the market until 
such opportune time as they are permitted to buy at their 
own price. This enables them to use these commodities pur- 
chased at robbery prices by almost highwayman tactics as 
leaders in their stores in the cities to convince their custo- 
mers that they can sell at such cheap prices. The farmer 
pays the bill in loss of buying power. The public pays the 
bill because the farmer has lost that buying power and can- 
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not buy what other people engaged in other lines of business 
have for sale. If the business of independents, including 
brokers and wholesalers, is destroyed the destructive work 
and policies of a few large mass buyers will be more effective 
and the farmers left still more at the mercy of the mass 
buyers. The consumer should always have the benefit of the 
lowest prices consistent, however, with a fair price to the 
producer of the raw material, a fair wage to the wage earner 
who converts the raw material into the finished product, and 
a fair cost of distribution, including transportation. This 
bill is in the direction of causing keener competition and 
restricting the power of a few large mass buyers to control 
the market in any line of business. 
ARE HEAVY INDUSTRIES OPPOSED? 

15. Question. Is this bill opposed by cement, lumber, and 
hardware manufacturers and others in the heavy-industry 
lines? 

Answer. They were opposed to the bill when it had the anti- 
basing point, but I have not heard of anyone engaged in this 
line of business being opposed to the main purposes of the biil 
as herein outlined with the antibasing point eliminated. 

ALL MANUFACTURERS NOT GUILTY 

16. Question. Are all manufacturers guilty of the practices 
and evils this bill is intended to correct? 

Answer. No; many manufacturers, including Cream of 
Wheat, Kellogeg’s, and others, have for many years dealt fairly 
and equally with all their customers. Recently Standard 
Brands, Inc., adopted the same policy. This bill, if enacted 
into law, will merely compel manufacturers to treat their 
customers fairly. 

NOT PRICE FIXING 

17. Question. Is this a price-fixing bill? 

Answer. No; it is opposed to price fixing. Because a manu- 
facturer will be compelled to sell to all of his customers at the 
same price under the same conditions does not mean that his 
competitor across the street manufacturing the same quality 
of merchandise will be compelled to sell to his customers at 
the same price. It will merely mean that whatever price the 
competing manufacturer across the street sells for, he must 
treat his own customers fairly and sell to them at the same 
price basis. 

NOT ANTICHAIN 

18. Question. Is this an anti-chain-store bill? 

Answer. It is only antichain insofar as it may deprive cer- 
tain large corporate chains of certain privileges they are now 
enjoying that they are not entitled to enjoy as a matter of 
right and justice, and which they enjoy at the expense of 
their small competitors, whether chains or independents. 
This law will have no effect whatsoever on retail distribution. 

SUGAR INSTITUTE CASE 


19. Question. Is this law contrary to the views of the 
Supreme Court in the Sugar Institute case? 

Answer. No; the Sugar Institute prohibited all quantity 
discounts whatsoever. The Supreme Court decided they 
should permit quantity discounts reflecting differences in 
cost. That is exactly what this bill permits. 

OPPONENTS OF BILL 

20. Question. Who is opposing this bill? 

Answer. Naturally, those who are enjoying unfair privi- 
leges are opposed to giving them up. One large corporate 
chain is paying a few of its officials $1,996,692 a year, or one- 
quarter of what they take in annually in special discounts 
and allowances. One of these officials receives, including 
his bonus, $188,000 a year; another $146,000; another $125,- 
000; and others $100,000 on down. If they are placed upon 
the same competitive floor and are denied the right to coerce 
and intimidate manufacturers and are denied the right to 
bribe representatives of farmers and are forced to do legiti- 
mate merchandising and permit the independents who are 
doing 75 percent of the business to grant their customers 
the same low prices as the corporate chains, these large 
salaries of these officials will possibly be in jeopardy. People 
who have certain privileges become greedy. It is perfectly 
natural that they should. It is also natural that they have 
gotten used to these special privileges, rebates, and benefits 
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not received by others and are not going to give them up 
without a struggle. Our bill will force equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none. 

21. Question. Does this biil prevent price changes by man- 
ufacturers? 

Answer. No; prices may be changed as at present except 
prices shall not be changed for the sole and only purpose of 
granting a special favor or benefit to a favorite customer. A 
bona-fide price may be changed at any time. This right is 
expressly reserved in the bill. 

DANGER OF MONOPOLY 

22. Question. Is there a real danger of monopoly in certain 
lines of distribution? 

Answer. Yes; at first, first variety stores represented the 
principal line of business operated by chains. Then groceries, 
shoes, drugs, and others have been embraced. ~As one line of 
business is taken over and the areas producing the best vol- 
ume are covered, another line of business is immediately 
taken up for the same purpose. The Bureau of the Census 
discloses that in 1933 the variety chain stores in the District 
of Columbia were doing 96 percent of this business, chain 
shoe stores 60 percent, chain grocery stores 80 percent, chain 
drug stores 62 percent. If you limit comparisons to the 
areas in which corporate chains operate you will discover 
that they already have a monopoly in the areas producing the 
greatest and best volume in the cities of this country in many 
lines of business. 

23. Question. Is it a fact that the census figures disclose 
that the number of independent merchants have increased 
during the last few years? 

Answer. Yes; it is true; but these increases were all over 
the Nation and in areas not served by chains at all or in lines 
of business in which the chains were not engaged. Besides, 
these increases in number of units often represent small fill- 
ing stations and a small stock of groceries in areas where 
chains do not operate. 

RESULT IF LAW NOT PASSED 

24. Question. What will be the result if this bill or a similar 
law is not passed? 

Answer. The people of America must very quickly decide 
whether they want absentee ownership of business through 
corporate chains or whether they want local independent 
merchants. I believe that the interests of the consumers 
and this country will be served by preserving independent 
business which forces competition and lower prices to the 
consumers. If we have absentee ownership of business the 
public will pay and pay dearly, the profits going to the 
privileged few. Local communities will be destroyed, since 
the local reservoirs of credit will be dried up and the oppor- 
tunities for young people will be very much restricted. In 
addition, absentee ownership and a few large mass buyers 
will destroy the buying power of both farmers and wage 
earners. The 26,000,000 people engaged in agriculture must 
have good prices or they cannot buy what the 36,000,000 
people dependent upon manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits offer for sale. If those engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits and dependent upon such pursuits do 
not receive fair wages, they cannot purchase the services of 
the 11,000,000 people dependent upon transportation and 
communication or the 18,000,000 people dependent upon 
distribution. 

PRESENT ADMINISTRATION MADE LONG STEP IN DIRECTION OF 

TAKING BONUS AWAY FROM COUPON CLIPPERS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, very few people, even Mem- 
bers of Congress, realize how far the present Democratic 
administration has gone in the direction of converting a 
billion dollars a year from banks and private individuals, 
holders of Government bonds, to the aged people of our 
Nation. Our Government now pays to holders of tax-ex- 
empt interest-bearing bonds almost a billion dollars a year 
in the form of interest charges. 
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I have been advocating a change in our monetary system 
that will permit our country to save this amount of annual 
interest each year, and in my arguments I have often stated 
that it would be much better for the aged people of our 
Nation to receive this money than for the Government to 
pay it in the form of a premium, bonus, or subsidy for the 
use of its own credit. 

BLANKET MORTGAGES ISSUED BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS ON PEOPLE'S 
PROPERTY 

The Federal Reserve banks are privately owned institu- 
tions. They are owned by private corporations, member 
banks. Not a penny of their stock is owned by the Govern- 
ment or by an individual. These banks have the power to 
issue Federal Reserve notes. These notes are money. They 
do not look like mortgages, but they are mortgages. Every 
note is a promise by the Government of the United States to 
pay the bearer a certain amount of money. This Govern- 
ment promise carries with it a mortgage on all the property 
of all the people, including their earnings. It appears idiotic 
for the Government to allow corporations owned by other 
private corporations to use the Government’s credit in this 
way without at least some compensation in return therefor. 
However, these superbanking corporations have this great 
right and privilege to use money without paying any com- 
pensation whatsoever to the Government for the use of this 
great privilege. They do not even pay interest to the Gov- 
ernment. They do not pay taxes to the Government for this 
great privilege. They do not pay anything to the Govern- 
ment or to the people in the form of compensation or re- 
muneration for this great privilege of using mortgages on the 
property and earnings of all the people of this Nation. The 
only expense they incur by reason of issuing this money is 
the actual cost of printing the money, which is about 27 cents 
a thousand dollars. These Federal Reserve banks and other 
banks of the country now hold about $16,000,000,000 of United 
States Government securities. These securities are tax 


exempt and interest bearing. Any of these bonds can be 


converted into new money at any time. The Federal Reserve 
banks may use the bonds as a basis for the issuance of cur- 
rency; pay nothing for the currency except the cost of print- 
ing, and continue to get interest on the bonds that are used 
as a basis for the issuance of the money. Federal Reserve 
banks should be owned by the Government, the Government 
giving the member banks credit for the comparatively small 
investment of $144,000,000 that they have in these institu- 
tions. When the Government takes over these institutions it 
should gradually but eventually cause these banks to pur- 
chase and own all outstanding Government securities. This 
change should not be made quickly but it should be made 
gradually. After it is made, however, the Government will 
save the interest that it is now paying for the use of its own 


credit. 
HOW SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AFFECTS THIS SITUATION 


Although President Franklin D. Roosevelt and his ad- 
visers have not seen fit to go as far as many of us would 
like to go in this direction, a long step has been made in the 
direction that we are going in the Federal Social Security 
Act that became a law August 14, 1935. In title 2 of this 
act an old-age reserve account is provided for. This ac- 
count will increase year by year and eventually it will likely 
be as large as the national debt. Under this law the funds 
in this account must be invested in Government securities. 
Therefore, this account should eventually own all outstand- 
ing Government securities. Then the interest that is paid 
by the Government to this account will go for the purpose 
of providing for old-age security. It will not be paid to Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, private banks, individuals, or corpora- 
tions holding Government securities as it is paid to them at 
this time, but it will be paid into this account which will go 
to the benefit of the aged people of this country. 

Therefore, a great long step has been made by President 
Roosevelt in the direction of taking an annual bonus away 
from Government coupon clippers and giving it to the aged 
people of our country who have contributed so greatly to 
the building of our country in time of peace and in saving 
our country in time of war and for whose benefit the wealth 
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of this great Nation should be generously used. This is not 
Pleasing to the American Liberty (Bond) League. 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU'S STATEMENT BEFORE COMMITTEE 


Secretary Morgenthau appeared before the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives in sup- 
port of the economic security bill. I quote the following as 
an excerpt from his statement before that committee: 

Under our proposal, the Federal Government would guarantee an 
investment return of 3 percent on all receipts from the pay-roll 
and earnings taxes that were not currently disbursed in benefit 
payments. Such sums would be used progressively to replace the 
outstanding public debt with the new liability incurred by the 
Federal Government for old-age annuities. To the extent that the 
receipts from the old-age annuity taxes are used to buy out pres- 
ent and future holders of Government obligations, that part of the 
tax revenues that is now paid out to private bondholders will be 
available for old-age annuity benefits; thereby minimizing the net 
additional burdens upon the future. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, SOUNDLY CONCEIVED, BEGINS TO WORK— 
LET US BUILD IT UP 
Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
DO YOU WANT A PLAN IN THE AIR OR SOCIAL SECURITY? 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, social security for those 
who need it, and work for those who can, is what the Ameri- 
can people want—and not just a name attached to a word 
like “plan.” The United States Government with its States, 
backed by the people of the United States, can certainly do 
more than any individual, whatever his name may be— 
Smith, Jones, or Townsend. 

Revelations have been made recently quite depressing to 
old people who have been contributing heavily with the idea 
that some plan will bring back $200 a month. 

YOU CANNOT EAT THE FRONT PAGE 


Little has been said in the newspapers about the Social 
Security Act which was enacted last year, and which is get- 
ting under way, paying out millions in money and already 
beginning to be a success. 

The Townsend plan may make the front page, but you 
cannot eat the front page—the Social Security Act is already 
delivering the goods. 

I have always favored pensions and social security, but I 
want to make sure that the people really get this security. 
Aside from the fact that the Townsend plan is not a pian, it 
only applies to old people and does not apply to the citizen- 
ship of America at large like the Social Security Act. It is 
not my purpose to abuse Dr. Townsend, although I have heard 
him talk in the vaguest terms. Although he admitted get- 
ting money, he seemed to have no comprehension of how 
twenty-eight or more billions could be raised each year to 
pay out. 

No single man or group of men, or any organization, how- 
ever much they hope for certain things, can get around ordi- 
nary business principles. The Social Security Board, without 
rushing to the front pages, without beating any drums, is 
working on a businesslike basis through your own Govern- 
ment, the United States of America, and with our several 
States. 

In my own State of Texas, for instance, a million dollars 
has already been put in the treasury by the Board. The same 
thing is true of many other States. This will continue. 

A $30 BIRD IN HAND WORTH $200 BIRD IN BUSH 

In 32 States 600,000 old people are receiving pensions run- 
ning up to $30 a month, which is better than an old person 
subscribing money out for a mere hope and getting nothing. 
A $30 bird in the hand that you can eat is worth far more 
than a $200 bird in the bush that you cannot even catch. 

Besides these 600,000 old people, some 150,000 dependent 
children in 18 different States are receiving monthly cash 
payments which support them at home. These payments 
keep children out of orphan asylums, off freight cars, out of 
sickness, death, thievery, and crime. Why are they getting 
help? Because the Social Security Act puts up a dollar for 
every $2 spent by the State. 
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Blind persons to the extent of 20,000 are already receiving 
aid in 17 States. 

OLD PEOPLE WANT YOUNG TO PARTICIPATE 

At this point let me repeat that the Social Security Act 
applies to the entire citizenship of the American people and 
is based on sound economics and workable methods, while 
the Townsend plan only applies to old people and is based 
on rushing out the paper money. It seems to me that a well- 
organized act is the only solution from a viewpoint of com- 
mon sense, and is also more unselfish. Certainly the old peo- 
ple prefer that young people, others who are blind, crippled, 
or sick shall likewise receive a square deal. 

This problem of old people affects us all, and none of us 
can keep from getting old or from dying. I have a lot’ of 
statistics in mind, but roughly speaking the proportion of old 
people is increasing very rapidly for the reason that families 
get smaller and smaller and the pioneer age has passed. And 
the point is we must approach this problem safely—and with 
accuracy and intelligence. 

Dr. Townsend says that his plan ought eventually to in- 
clude people down to 50 and 55 years. I wonder why, if we 
can bring prosperity that way, we could not drop to 40, then 
30, and then have one big money machine and there would 
be no use of having any production of any kind—except 
paper money. 

TWENTY-EIGHT BILLION DOLLARS EXTRA A YEAR WOULD BANERUPT 

COUNTRY 


Of course, I have said before that it would bankrupt the 
country to issue $28,000,000,000 in extra currency a year, and 
after more serious research and conversation with all classes 
of informed persons I find this to be true. Even should the 
country not go bankrupt, the purchasing power of the $200 
would probably not be over $30. Therefore it seems to me 
that the reasonable thing is to provide for payments and as- 
sistance which we are sure to get. 

SECURITY NECESSARY FOR CIVILIZED SOCIETY 
Let me now discuss the Social Security Act itself. It is a 
c: long-range plan and is as necessary to business and industry 
: as it is to the individual citizen. Should the unemployment 
4 of the depression cease, or relief become unnecessary, the 
social security program would be absolutely necessary if 
we are to have a civiliztd society. 
OUTLINE OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
The Social Security Act has the following groupings: 
Unemployment compensation (State and Federal). 
Old-age assistance and old-age benefits: 
1. Assistance—State and Federal. 
2. Benefits—Federal only. 
Security for children: 
Ls 1. Grants to States to assist in meeting the costs of 
; aid to dependent children (mothers’ aid). 
2. Grants to States to assist in meeting the costs of 
maternal and child-health services. 
: 3. Grants to States to assist in meeting the costs of 
4 child-welfare services. 
4. Grants to States to assist in meeting the costs 
of services for crippled children, 
Aid to the blind. 
Extension of public-health services. 
Vocational rehabilitation. 

The methods of financing these programs are widely mis- 
understood. In the majority of security projects the Federal 
Government offers to share the expense of a welfare program 
if the State will set up a system of its own. This method of 
encouraging State action has proved its success in other 
fields. It combines the efficiency of local administration with 
a the unity of a national program. 
ks Every State in the Union has registered its approval of the 
plan by agreeing to cooperate in one or another of the Fed- 
eral-State welfare programs. 

HEADED BY GOVERNOR WINANT, REPUBLICAN 

The plan is proceeding satisfactorily under the leadership 
of John G. Winant, formerly Governor of New Hampshire, a 
Republican, and one of the brightest and ablest men in the 
Nation. Associated with him are Arthur J. Altmeyer, who 
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had 14 years’ experience in social legislation as chief statis- 
tician and secretary of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
and was Assistant Secretary of Labor at the time of his ap- 
pointment, and Vincent M. Miles, lawyer and ex-department 
commander of the American Legion in the State of Arkansas. 
The act requires that no more than two out of three board 
members shall be from the same political party. I say this to 
show that this work is to be nonpartisan. Except for certain 
experts and attorneys, the administration of the act requires 
civil service in all its appointments. From the start, politics 
is eliminated. 

Let me discuss what is sought to be done. 

First, concerning unemployment, which is connected with 
all the other problems: There are at least 10,000,000 without 
jobs. Also there are others forced out of jobs now and again, 
and among employed persons many become unemployed by 
accidents and disease. In the year 1933, 55,000 workers were 
permanently injured by industrial accidents and 14,000 
killed. In the same period of time the death rate from other 
causes was and is higher than in any other civilized country 
in the world. - 

These conditions have put what the authorities recognize 
as some 20,000,000 people on Government relief. I believe 
the figure of those destitute, unemployed, or suffering a low 
standard of living will likely prove nearer thirty or forty 
million. But there are millions enough, and there is no use 
arguing the number of millions. It is important, however, 
to know that among those on relief something like 40 percent 
are children under 16. 

All of this is bound up in the general matter of unemploy- 
ment and the general necessity for social security. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BEGINS TO OPERATE 

State unemployment compensation laws do not authorize 

immediate payments, but the number of persons already pro- 
\ tected by them for the future exceeds 7,000,000, almost 40 
percent of the total number who would be eligible if all States 
had enacted laws. This is due to the fact that such highly 
industrial States as New York and Massachusetts are among 
those which have already passed such legislation. Others are 
contemplating action now. 

STATES COOPERATE IN FINANCING 

Unemployment compensation benefits, as we know, are to 
be paid out of funds established by State laws. In States 
with approved laws employers can credit the amount of their 
contributions to State unemployment compensation funds 
against 90 percent of a Federal tax on pay rolls. Additional 
Federal grants are made to States for the cost of administra- 
tion. The result is that any State may install an unemploy- 
ment compensation system without increasing either its own 
expenses or the taxes on its citizens. 

I have seen editorials in which it was stated that States 
must raise enough money to pay for an unemployment com- 
pensation program or lose an equal amount of money already 
collected from their citizens by Federal taxes. The facts are 
just the opposite. The act is carefully planned so that a 
State can install unemployment compensation without cost 
to itself or its citizens. 

The act lays a Federal tax of 1 percent in 1936, 2 percent 
in 1937, and 3 percent thereafter on certain pay rolls. Each 
State by requiring employers to contribute may establish an 
unemployment compensation fund from which benefits will 
be paid to the unemployed. A particular State may require 
that both employers and employees contribute to this fund. 
Employers may then credit the amount of their contributions 
against 90 percent of the Federal tax on pay rolls. 

Under this plan, employers all over the country pay the 
same Federal tax so that their competitive status is un- 
changed, but in States with unemployment compensation 
programs the tax is spent at home in providing ‘security for 
its citizens. 

A careful study of the act itself should be made in order 
to understand its various ramifications. However, I have 
gathered some figures on public assistance which includes old 
age, children, blindness, and disability of various kinds; I 
find that tangible results have already been achieved. 
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SEVEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-NINE THOUSAND PEOPLE TO BENEFIT BY 
JUNE—MILLION SOON 

For instance, almost 800,000 needy persons will receive 
cash allowances under the act before June of this year; it 
will not be many months before this reaches a million citi- 
zens of all ages. Among those benefited are 631,000 needy 
aged, 19,700 blind persons, and 147,800 dependent children. 
This last group is the one whose homes were in danger of 
being broken up because of the death or incapacity of a par- 
ent. Now, by means of small monthly payments their wid- 
owed mothers will be enabled to keep them at home, where 
they can obtain a normal start in life. 

Thirty-nine States are cooperating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in at least one of these public-assistance projects. 
Eighteen million dollars will be spent on these programs this 
spring by the Federal Government alone, and State contribu- 
tions will build the fund up to $36,000,000 before it reaches 
the beneficiaries. 

These sums are trivial compared with the appropriations 
for general relief, but they all go to support the unemploy- 
ables—people who are in dire need of aid and unable to do 
any kind of work. I know of no other expenditures which 
will do as much good. 

PUBLIC HEALTH—CRIPPLED CHILDREN-——NATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Health measures authorized by the Social Security Act 
have obtained even wider cooperation. Forty-seven States 
have submitted plans for an extension of their public-health 
services with the aid of Federal funds. 

Maternal and child health in rural areas are veceiving 
particular attention in these plans. Crippled children will 
also be aided, and training provided for workers who have 
been disabled by industrial accidents and otherwise. Often 
disabled men can learn some new occupation and resume 
their place in the normal life of the community. 

OLD-AGE SECURITY PLAN DESCRIBED—-PAYMENTS SHOWN 

The foregoing show some general figures on the matter of 
public assistance. Speaking specifically of old age, the social- 
security program is divided into assistance and benefits. 
The first is money paid out by the States to the needy aged in 
cooperation with the Federal Government. Under the latter 
is established an old-age benefit system to be financed wholly 
by the Federal Government. 

I have already quoted figures on the old-age assistance pay- 
ments. They show that this assistance for the needy is sub- 
stantial, is immediate—if the State cooperates—and that 
Federal money is being paid now, and will continue to be paid 
in the States which approve plans. 

In contrast to this, Dr. Townsend’s plan is impracticable, 
and no such law is likely to be enacted for years. The sensible 
thing is, therefore, to build up social security of all kinds 
and old-age assistance now. 

For old-age assistance to those over 65, the Government 
pays half—but not in excess of $15—and the State half. 
Those who are now, cr by June will be, getting regular checks 
number 631,743; and they receive each month $11,136,329 
in the 32 States which so far have submitted and had ap- 
proved their plans for old-age assistance. 

RETIREMENT BENEFITS START IN 1942 

Let us discuss the old-age benefit program, although the 
old-age protection it affords is all in the future, for no regular 
benefits will begin until 1942. By next year, however, pay- 
ments may be made to workers who die or reach the age of 
65 before earning enough money to qualify for regular 
benefits. 

This system, you recollect, is supported by Federal pay- 
ments from the general funds. These future appropriations 
are balanced by the collection of special pay-roll and income 
taxes. Elaborate records of employees’ earnings must be 
built up to fulfill our obligations to pay benefits to workers 
on the basis of their wages in employments covered by the 
system. 

Regular benefits will eventually be paid monthly to quali- 
fied workers when they reach the age of 65. The amounts 
will vary according to the total amount of wages which each 
worker received in certain employments before he was 65 and 
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after the end of 1936. A man who earns total wages of only 
$2,000 will receive the minimum benefit of $10 a month until 
his death. One who works steadily and receives $45,000, say 
by earning $1,500 a year for 30 years, will receive $50 a month. 
The maximum monthly benefit will be $85. This Federal sys- 
tem is not a form of relief based on the poverty of the bene- 
ficiary, but is a plan to provide for the old age of self- 
supporting wage earners. 
CRITICISM—TOO MUCH, TOO LITTLE 

Something should be said about the criticisms of the act 
and of the Board. They are common enough but not consist- 
ent. One set of objectors says the payments are inadequate. 
Others complain that the program is too expensive. To this 
I might say such forms of criticism somewhat offset each 
other. It is true the needy do not get as much as we should 
like them to have; on the other hand, we are spending more 
money than some people think is desirable. 

Some groups are protesting that security programs are 
being installed too rapidly; others the opposite. Again we 
must strike a balance between speed and caution. Hastily 
installed systems of administration could spoil the whole 
effect of the law. The act yokes together three wild horses— 
Federal, State, and county governments. Plenty of power 
should come out of a team like that, but we must make very 
sure that the harness is sound. 

On the whole it is remarkable how much of the criticism is 
directed at details and how little at the principles of the act. 
The Social Security Board is expressly authorized to propose 
improvements in their system. It will do so as soon as its 
experience in the various States warrants such action. 

Mr. Speaker, let me sum up. The Social Security Act, I 
repeat, is not anywhere near perfect, but it is a start. It 
covers a large field of human life; in fact, attempts to cover 
the whole field of our modern industrial life, with its ups 
and downs of sickness, unemployment, lack of child oppor- 
tunity, family break-down, and old age. No system can 
meet these questions, of course, but we can strive to alleviate 
suffering and unexpected hardships, and the Social Security 
Act is a measure designed to that end. 

Moreover, if one studies it without prejudice, it will hold 
water as not only workable but absolutely necessary. The 
act will directly benefit the businessman against panics and 
slack periods. And it is not a selfish plan for one class alone 
but for every free-born American living under these skies. 
COOPERATION OF POSTAL INSPECTORS WITH BUREAU OF INVESTIGA- 

TION, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 508) calling on the Attorney Gen- 
eral for certain information, upon which there is an adverse 
report by the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REPORT NO. 2735. REQUESTING INFORMATION FROM THE ATTORNEY 

GENERAL 

Mr. Sumners of Texas, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
— the following adverse report (to accompany H. Res. 

“The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the 
resolution (H. Res. 508) directing the Attorney General to furnish 
the House of Representatives with information concerning an al- 
legation that postal inspectors did not furnish information and 
did not cooperate with agents of the Bureau of Investigation, De- 
partment of Justice, in the capture of Sam Coker, an associate of 
Harry Campbell, alleged mail robbers, at Garrettsville, Ohio, to- 
gether with copies of correspondence on the subject, after consid- 
eration, report the same adversely to the House, with the recom- 
mendation that it do not pass. 

“There is attached hereto and made a part of this report a 
communication addressed to the chairman of the committee by 
the Attorney General with regard to this resolution, as follows: 

“OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GE 


NERAL, 
“Washington, D. C., May 16, 1936. 


“Hon. Hatron W. SUMNERS, 
“House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

“My Drak Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I have your letter of May 14, in 
which you enclose a copy of House Resolution No. 508, which has 
been referred to the House Judiciary Committee, and upon which 
you request my views. 

“Inasmuch as the subject matter of the resolution relates to co- 
operative action of two executive departments of the Government 
in their efforts to apprehend and punish law violators, any publica- 
tion of information as to their methods of operation would be dis- 
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advantageous to their efficient functioning. Consequently I recom- 
mend with great respect that the resolution should be not passed. 
“With kind regards, sincerely yours, 





“STANLEY REED, 
“Acting Attorney General.” 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas (interrupting the reading of the 
report). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp and not read. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, has the gentleman informed the Member who introduced 
this resolution that it was coming up at this time? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No. It is a unanimous report 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. I was not in the com- 
mittee when the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHorT] was 
there, but I believe he has no objection to this procedure. I 
think everybody agrees to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the letter. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the 
resolution on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

CONTESTED ELECTION—LINCOLN ROY M’CANDLESS, CONTESTANT, V. 
SAMUEL WILDER KING 

Mr. GAVAGAN, from the Committee on Elections No. 2, 
submitted a report (H. Res. 521) on the election contest of 
Lincoln Roy McCandless, contestant, against Samuel Wilder 
King, contestee, which was referred to the House Calendar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I was going to prefer a re- 
quest for a special order, but the majority leader does not 
want any more special orders today and I will conform to 
his desire. So I ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and to embrace some data illustrative of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanton]? 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to know how much data the gentleman is gcing 
to put into the Recorp? 

Mr. BLANTON. It will be such data as is needed to be 
illustrative of my speech. 

Mr. RICH. About how many pages of the Recorp will it 
take? 

Mr. BLANTON. The data I will quote will consume only 
about three or four pages. 

Mr. RICH. That is a good many pages. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanton]? 

There was no objection. 


TEXTILES FROM JAPAN 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks and include as a 
part thereof a report from the Tariff Commission which 
shows that at last they have yielded to our request and will 
increase the duty on certain cotton textiles from Japan 
more than 40 percent in some instances. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, while this 
is a step in the right direction it will not be enough to take 
care of the situation. It does not include an increased duty 
on velveteens, and I must continue my battle. The report 
of the Tariff Commission follows: 

COTTON CLOTH 


The Tariff Commission announces that the President has ap- 
proved the findings of the Commission with respect to the excess 
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of domestic over Japanese costs of cotton cloth, and has issued a 
proclamation under the provisions of section 336 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 increasing the duties on bleached, printed, dyed, or 
colored cotton cloths containing yarns the average number of 
which exceeds no. 30 but does not exceed no. 50. The clotiis on 
which duties are changed constituted about 58 percent, or; the 
square-yard basis, of the total cotton cloths imported in 193, and 
about 90 percent of the cotton cloths imported from Japan in that 

ear. i 
- The duties on cotton cloths in paragraph 904 of the Tarif Act 
of 1930 depend on the fineness of the yarn; the higher the’ yarn 
number the higher the duty. On bleached cotton cloths within 
the limits specified in the proclamation the duties under th¢ 1930 
act range from 23.85 percent ad valorem for 3ls average: yarn 
number to 30.5 percent for 50s; the new duties will range,from 
$4 percent ad valorem for 31s to 43.5 percent for 50s. On printed, 
dyed, or colored cotton cloths within the limits specifiej the 
duties under the act of 1930 range from 26.85 percent ad va,;orem 
for 3ls average yarn number to 33.50 percent ad valorem fir 50s 
average yarn number; the new duties will range from 38 p<«rcent 
ad valorem for 3ls average yarn number to 47.5 percent ad va,orem 
for 50s average yarn number. The proclaimed duties represefit an 
increase over the existing duties of about 42 percent for; both 
bleached cloths and printed, dyed, or colored cloths. The in4rease 
in rates does not affect unbleached cloth nor cloth woven: with 
eight or more harnesses, or with Jacquard, lappet, or ‘wivel 
attachments. , 

The cost-of-production investigation of domestic and fé¢reign 
cotton cloths was instituted by the Tariff Commission th re- 
sponse to a Senate resolution. The Commission selected f%" use 
as the basis of cost comparisons bleached, printed, dyed; and 
colored cotton cloths containing yarns, the average numiger of 
which exceeds 30 but does not exceed 50. Imports of unblediched 
cloths as a whole are small, and imports of bleached, printed, 
dyed, or colored cloths coarser or finer than the 31s—50s ‘ange 
consist of numerous varieties, each of which is imported ir! rela- 
tively small quantities from any one country. Imports with’ the 
31s—50s range constitute nearly three-fifths of the total irports 
and they come principally from Japan. In its report the Covsimis- 
sion compared costs of production of domestic cloths delivefed at 
New York, the principal market, with costs, as evidenced My in- 
voice prices, of similar Japanese cloths delivered at New Yc"k 

The United Kingdom supplied the bulk of the cotton #loths 
imported into the United States prior to 1931. Switzerlan}i was 
the leading source in the period 1931-34. Late in 1934 the imports 
from Japan became important, and that country was the pri¥:cipal 
source of imports in 1935 and in 1936 to date. Of the total &nited 
States imports in 1935, amounting to 62,000,000 square yards, jiapan 
supplied 36,400,000 square yards, of which 30,000,000 square yards 
were bleached, 6,000,000 were printed, dyed, or colored, and 457,000 
unbleached. Of these 1935 imports from Japan, about 33,790,000 
square yards, or over 90 percent, were within the yarn cou#:ts of 
31s to 50s on which the duty has been increased. Import from 
Japan in the first quarter of 1936 increased to over 21,(0,000 
square yards. ? 

The imported Japanese cloths are lighter in weight than the 
most nearly comparable domestic goods, and they have sjld at 
prices per yard which take into account the weight diff¢rence. 
Import prices, in fact, have usually been lower than domegtic by 
more than the disparity in weight and frequently have beem lower 
than the costs of production of the heavier domestic cloth#. 

The bulk of the cotton cloths imported from Japan if 1935 
and the first quarter of 1936 were mulls and shirtings, tnostly 
bleached but including some piece-dyed, finished from gray 
shirtings; these are competitive in a range of uses with do.nestic 
nainsooks and muslins similarly finished from gray print: cloth. 
The main use of the Japanese mulls and shirtings is in the ‘nanu- 
facture of nightgowns, children’s underwear, and men’s haiidker- 
chiefs. 

Of the total United States production of countable cotton ‘cloths, 
amounting to more than 7,300,000,000 square yards in 1933, print 
cloths and sheetings are the largest items. The shift in production 
of these goods from New England to the Southern State: since 
1921 has been very noticeable. In the case of print cloth, the 
Southern States had about 61 percent of the total national pro- 
duction in 1921 and 94 percent in 1933. In 1935 there was very 
little print cloth produced in New England. 

Imports of countable cotton cloths from all sources were ¢quiva- 
lent to somewhat less than 1 percent and imports from Japan to 
about one-half of 1 percent of the total yardage of domestic pro- 
duction in 1935. The competition of imports from Japan is, how- 
ever, confined to part of the field only—that of print cloths, espe- 
ciglly bleached print cloths. The ratio of total imports of shirtings 
from Japan to total domestic production of print cloths was about 
2 percent in 1935, and the ratio of bleached shirtings from Japan 
to domestic production of bleached print cloths was about 13 
percent. 

Although the United States is the world’s largest producer of 
cotton cloth, Japan in recent years has been the largest exporter. 
The United States regularly exports more cotton cloth than it im- 
ports, but in recent years its export trade has fallen sharply, the 
decline due in large part to the competition of cheaper fabrics from 
Japan. Japan’s exports of cotton cloth to the United States con- 
stituted in 1935 less than 2 percent of its total exports of such 
cloth. 

The new rates of duty will become effective on June 20, 1936. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN RAILROAD CARRIERS AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CROSSER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 3 minutes in regard to a 
matter of importance to the entire membership. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROSSER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, with much pleasure 
I wish to make a statement which I am sure all Members of 
the House will be glad to hear. 

The differences between the railroads of the United States 
on the one hand and the railroad employees on the other, 
in regard to the rights of employees in connection with pro- 
posed consolidations of terminal facilities have been adjusted. 
A written agreement was signed today by the representatives 
of the railroads and by the representatives of the railroad 
workers. The agreement is for a period of 5 years beginning 
on June 18, 1936, and does away with the necessity for the 
enactment of the Wheeler-Crosser bill which would restrict 
reductions in railroad employment, and which is now pend- 
ing before congressional committees in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

I think it proper to say that much credit is due to both 
the representatives of the railroad workers and to the repre- 
sentatives of the railroads for the rare intelligence, high 
sense of justice, and devotion to duty manifested by them 
in their efforts to reconcile their great and serious differ- 
ences. In the controversy was involved the loss of the posi- 
tions of possibly 200,000 men, a very serious matter, indeed, 
at this time. The management and men have worked out 
with a great deal of care an arrangement that is mutually 
satisfactory to management and men. 

I think that we should pay tribute to the fine spirit evi- 
denced by both parties for the satisfactory conclusion of the 
whole matter. When the railway labor bill was before the 
House for consideration, I stated that the use of the means 
provided in that bill for mediation in and settlement of rail- 
way labor disputes would rapidly develop a spirit of con- 
ciliation and cooperation between the workers and the man- 
agement which would tend to establish good will and har- 
mony throughout the whole industry. 

The signing today of the remarkable document to which I 
have referred, that is, the contract between the railroad 
companies and their workers, fulfills in a gratifying measure 
the prediction to which I have referred. It is a triumph of 
principle over force and advances the cause of justice 
immeasurably. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
yield? 

Mr. CROSSER of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My friend the gentleman from Ohio 
has been very kind, and properly so, in complimenting the 
representatives of the employees and of the railroads, but I 
think that the gentleman from Ohio himself is entitled to 
be complimented. The gentleman has worked tirelessly on 
all occasions in behalf of the railroad employees. He has 
done so on this important question, having introduced legis- 
lation to bring about results if an agreement had not been 
reached. I repeat, the gentleman himself is to be compli- 
mented. [Applause.] It has been a pleasure for me to work 
with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] on this mat- 
ter, as I was on the railroad retirement legislation, and I am 
pleased to hear him advise the House that a settlement has 
been arrived at. 

Mr. CROSSER of Ohio. I thank the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. I can only say that I have done whatever was in 
my power to have justice done to all parties concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include therein a copy of the agreement I 
referred to, which was signed here in Washington, D. C., 
today. It is very important that the Members have it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this a document that should be printed in the Recorp? 
Should it not rather be printed in pamphlet form? 


will the gentleman 
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Mr. CROSSER of Ohio. The trouble is the Members will 
be asked for it immediately; their constituents will want to 
know what it contains. 

Mr. RICH. I am not going to object, but we are trying 
to keep the Recorp down; and I am just wondering whether 
it is proper to print this agreement in an extension of 


remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. 
The agreement referred to follows: 
AGREEMENT OF MAY 1936, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This agreement is entered into between the carriers listed and 
defined in appendixes A, B, and C, attached hereto and made a 
part hereof, represented by the duly authorized joint conference 
committee signatory hereto, as party of the first part, and the 
employees of said carriers, represented by the organizations sig- 
natory hereto by their respective duly authorized executives, as 
party of the second part, and, so far as necessary to carry out the 
provisions hereof, is also to be construed as a separate agreement 
by and between and in behalf of each of said carriers and its em- 
ployees who are now or may hereafter be represented by any of said 
organizations which now has (or may hereafter have during the 
life of this agreement) an agreement with such carrier concerning 
rates of pay, rules, or working conditions. 

The signatories hereto, having been respectively duly authorized 
as aforesaid to negotiate to a conclusion certain pending issues 
concerning the treatment of employees who may be affected by 
coordination as hereinafter defined, hereby agree: 

SEcTION 1. That the fundamental scope and purpose of this 
agreement is to provide for allowances to defined employees af- 
fected by coordination as hereinafter defined, and it is the intent 
that the provisions of this agreement are to be restricted to those 
changes in employment in the railroad industry solely due to and 
resulting from such coordination. Therefore, the parties hereto 
understand and agree that fluctuations, rises and falls, and changes 
in volume or character of employment brought about solely by 
other causes are not within the contemplation of the parties 
hereto or covered by or intended to be covered by this agreement. 

Sec. 2. (a) The term “coordination” as used herein means joint 
action by two or more carriers whereby they unify, consolidate, 
merge, or pool in whole or in part their separate railroad facilities 
or any of the operations or services previously performed by them 
through such separate facilities. 

(b) The term “carrier” as used herein when it refers to other 
than parties to this agreement means any carrier subject to the 
provisions of part I of the Interstate Commerce Act; when it refers 
to a party to this agreement it means any company or system 
listed and described in appendixes A, B, or C as a single carrier 
party to this agreement. 

(c) The term “time of coordination” as used herein includes the 
period following the effective date of « coordination during which 
changes consequent upon coordination are being made effective; as 
applying to a particular employee it means the date in said period 
when that employee is first adversely affected as a result of said 
coordination. 

Sec. 3. (a) The provisions of this agreement shall be effective 
and shall be applied whenever two or more carriers parties hereto 
undertake a coordination; and it is understood that if a carrier or 
carriers parties hereto undertake a coordination with a carrier or 
carriers not parties hereto, such coordination will be made only 
upon the basis of an agreement approved by all of the carriers 
parties thereto and all of the organizations of employees involved 
(parties hereto) of all of the carriers concerned. No coordination 
involving classes of employees not represented by any of the or- 
ganizations parties hereto shall be undertaken by the carriers par- 
ties hereto, except in accord with the provisions of this agreement 
or agreements arising hereunder. 

(b) Each carrier listed and established as a separate carrier for 
the purposes of this agreement, as provided in appendixes A, 
B, and C, shall be regarded as a separate carrier for the pur- 
poses hereof during the life of this agreement: Provided, however, 
That in the case of any coordination involving two or more railroad 
carriers which also involves the Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
the latter company shall be treated as a separate carrier with 
respect to its operations on each of the railroads involved. 

(c) It is definitely understood that the action of the parties 
hereto in listing and establishing as a single carrier any system 
which comprises more than one operating company is taken solely 
for the purposes of this agreement and shall not be construed or 
used by either party hereto to limit or affect the rights of the 
other with respect to matters not falling within the scope and 
terms of this agreement. 

Sec. 4. Each carrier contemplating a coordination shall give at 
least 90 days written notice of such intended coordination by 
posting a notice on bulletin boards convenient to the interested 
employees of each such carrier and by sending registered mail 
notice to the representatives of such interested employees. Such 
notice shall contain a full and adequate statement of the pro- 
posed changes to be effected by such coordination, including an 
estimate of the number of employees of each class affected by the 
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intended changes. The date and place of a conference between 
representatives of all the parties interested in such intended 
changes for the purpose of reaching agreements with respect to the 
application thereto of the terms and conditions of this agreement 
shall be agreed upon within 10 days after the receipt of said 
notice, and conference shall commence within 30 days from the 
date of such notice. 

Sec. 5. Each plan of coordination which results in the displace- 
ment of employees or rearrangement of forces shall provide for the 
selection of forces from the employees of all the carriers involved 
on bases accepted as appropriate for application in the particular 
case; and any assignment of employees made necessary by a coor- 
dination shall be made on the basis of an agreement between the 
carriers and the organizations of the employees affected, parties 
hereto. In the event of failure to agree the dispute may be sub- 
mitted by either party for adjustment in accordance with section 13. 

Sec. 6. (a) No employee of any of the carriers involved in a par- 
ticular coordination who is continued in service shall, for a period 
not exceeding 5 years following the effective date of such coor- 
dination, be placed, as a result of such coordination, in a worse 
position with respect to compensation and rules governing working 
conditions than he occupied at the time of such coordination so 
long as he is unable in the normal exercise of his seniority rights 
under existing agreements, rules, and practices to obtain a posi- 
tion producing compensation equal to or exceeding the compen- 
sation of the position held by him at the time of the particular 
coordination, except, however, that if he fails to exercise his 
seniority rights to secure another available position, which does 
not require a change of residence, to which he is entitled under the 
working agreement and which carries a rate of pay and compensa- 
tion exceeding those of the position which he elects to retain, he 
shall thereafter be treated for the purposes of this section as oc- 
cupying the position which he elects to decline. 

(b) The protection afforded by the foregoing paragraph shall be 
made effective whenever appropriate through what is hereby des- 
ignated as a “displacement allowance” which shall be determined 
in each instance in the manner hereinafter described. Any em- 
ployee entitled to such an allowance is hereinafter referred to as 
a displaced employee. 

(c) Each displacement allowance shall be a monthly allowance 
determined by computing the total compensation received by the 
employee and his total time paid for during the last 12 months in 
which he performed service immediately preceding the date of his 
displacement (such 12 months being hereinafter referred to as 
the “test period”) and by dividing separately the total compen- 
sation and the total time paid for by 12, thereby producing the 
average monthly compensation and average monthly time paid for, 
which shall be the minimum amounts used to guarantee the dis- 
placed employee, and if his compensation in his current position 
is less in any month in which he performs work than the afore- 
said average compensation he shall be paid the difference, less 
compensation for any time lost on account of voluntary absences 
to the extent that he is not available for service equivalent to his 
average monthly time during the test period, but he shall be com- 
pensated in addition‘ thereto at the rate of the position filled for 
any time worked in excess of the average monthly time paid for 
during the test period. 

Sec. 7. (a) Any employee of any of the carriers participating in 
a particular coordination who is deprived of employment as a 
result of said coordination shall be accorded an allowance (herein- 
after termed a “coordination allowance”) based on length of service 
which (except in the case of an employee with less than 1 year of 
service) shall be a monthly allowance equivalent in each instance 
to 60 percent of the average monthly compensation of the employee 
in question during the last 12 months of his employment in which 
he earned compensation prior to the date he is first deprived of 
employment as a result of the coordination. This coordination 
allowance will be made to each eligible employee while unemployed 
by his home road or in the coordinated operation during a period 
beginning at the date he is first deprived of employment as a result 
of the coordination and extending in each instance for a length of 
time determined and limited by the following schedule: 


Period of payment 


Length of service: Months 
a Se te IE i II octets cresiancdi create enesa eeaiunentang enone are cen 6 
ae een 12 
eo eek. 18 
5 years and less than 10 years.............-.............- 36 
10 years and less than 15 years....................-.-.....-- 48 
a EE SI chia ticeienreneneetadeeninansneeiinegen oeaien ic snercigg Co etemereiebes 60 


In the case of an employee with less than 1 year of service, the 
total coordination allowance shall be a lump-sum payment in an 
amount equivalent to 60 days’ pay at the straight-time daily rate 
of the last position held by him at the time he is deprived of 
employment as a result of the coordination, 

(b) For the purposes of this agreement the length of service 
of the employee shall be determined from the date he last ac- 
guired an employment status with the employing carrier, and he 
shall be given credit for 1 month’s service for each month in which 
he performed any service (in any capacity whatsoever) and 12 
such months shall be credited as 1 year’s service. The employ- 
ment status of an employee shall not be interrupted by furlough 
in instances where the employee has a right to and does return 
to service when called. In determining length of service of an 
employee acting as an officer or other official representative of an 
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employee organization he will be given credit for performing serv- 
ice while so engaged on leave of absence from the service of a 
carrier. 

(c) An employee shall be regarded as deprived of his employ- 
ment and entitled to a coordination allowance in the following 
cases: 

1. When the position which he holds on his home road is abol- 
ished as a result of coordination and he is unable to obtain by the 
exercise of his seniority rights another position on his home road 
or a position in the coordinated operation, or 

2. When the position he holds on his home road is not abol- 
ished but he loses that position as a result of the exercise of 
seniority rights by an employee whose position is abolished as a 
result of said coordination, or by other employees, brought about 
as a proximate consequence of the coordination, and if he is 
unable by the exercise of his seniority rights to secure another 
position on his home road or a position in the coordinated opera- 
tion. 

(ad) An employee shall not be regarded as deprived of employ- 
ment in case of his resignation, death, retirement on pension or on 
account of age or disability in accordance with the current rules 
and practices applicable to employees generally, dismissal for 
justifiable cause in accordance with the rules, or furloughed be- 
cause of reduction in forces due to seasonal requirements of the 
service; nor shall any employee be regarded as deprived of em- 
ployment as the result of a particular coordination who is not 
deprived of his employment within 3 years from the effective date 
of said coordination. 

(e) Each employee receiving a coordination allowance shall keep 
the employer informed of his address and the name and address 
of any other person by whom he may be regularly employed. 

(f) The coordination allowance shall be paid to the regularly 
assigned incumbent of the position abolished. If the position of 
an employee is abolished while he is absent from service, he will 
be entitled to the coordination allowance when he is available for 
service. The employee temporarily filling said position at the 
time it was abolished will be given a coordination allowance on 
the basis of said position until the regular employee is available 
for service and thereafter shall revert to his previous status and 
will be given a coordination allowance accordingly if any is due. 

(g) An employee receiving a coordination allowance shall be 
subject to call to return to service after being notified in accord- 
ance with the working agreement, and such employee may be 
required to return to the service of the employing carrier for other 
reasonably comparable employment for which he is physically and 
mentally qualified and which does not require a change in his 
place of residence, if his return does not infringe upon the em- 
ployment rights of other employees under the working agreement. 

(h) If an employee who is receiving a coordination allowance 
returns to service the coordination allowance shall cease while he 
is so reemployed and the period of time during which he is so 
reemployed shall be deducted from the total period for which he 
is entitled to receive a coordination allowance. During the time 
of such reemployment however he shall be entitled to protection 
in accordance with the provisions of section 6. 

(i) If an employee who is receiving a coordination allowance 
obtains railroad employment (other than with his home road or 
in the coordinated operation) his coordination allowance shall be 
reduced to the extent that the sum total of his earnings in such 
employment and his allowance exceed the amount upon which 
his coordination allowance is based; provided that this shall not 
apply to employees with less than 1 year’s service. 

(j) A coordination allowance shall cease prior to the expiration 
of its prescribed period in the event of— 

1. Failure without good cause to return to service in accordance 
with working agreement after being notified of position for which 
he is eligible and as provided in paragraphs (g) and (h). 

2. Resignation. 

3. Death. 

4. Retirement on pension or on account of age or disability in 
accordance with the current rules and practices applicable to em- 
ployees generally. 

5. Dismissal for justifiable cause. 

Sec. 8. An employee affected by a particular coordination shall 
not be deprived of benefits attaching to his previous employ- 
ment, such as free transportation, pensions, hospitalization, relief, 
etc., under the same conditions and so long as such benefits con- 
tinue to be accorded to other employees on his home road, in active 
service, or on furlough, as the case may be, to the extent that such 
benefits can be so maintained under present authority of law or 
corporate action or through future authorization which may be 
obtained. 

Sec. 9. Any employee eligible to receive a coordination allow- 
ance under section 7 hereof may, at his option at the time of 
coordination, resign and (in lieu of all other benefits and pro- 
tections provided in this agreement) accept in a lump sum a sepa- 
ration allowance determined in accordance with the following 
schedule: 





Separation allowance 
Length of service: Months’ pay 
Be AR GB POs se cetinienccnssnasannwine 3 
2 years and less than 3 years_.......-....---.. slisnicasihiihinaitid 6 
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In the case of employees with less than 1 year’s service, 5 days’ 
pay, at the rate of the position last occupied, for each month in 
which they performed service, will be paid as the lump sum. 

(a) Length of service shall be computed as provided in sec- 
tion 7. 

(b) One month’s pay shall be computed by multiplying by 30 
the daily rate of pay received by the employee in the position last 
occupied prior to time of coordination. 

Sec. 10 (a). Any employee who is retained in the service of any 
carrier involved in a particular coordination (or who is later re- 
stored to service from the group of employees entitled to receive 
@ coordination allowance) who is required to change the point of 
his employment as result of such coordination and is therefore 
required to move his place of residence, shall be reimbursed for 
all expenses of moving his household and other personal effects, 
and for the traveling expenses of himself and members of his 
family, including living expenses for himself and his family, and 
his own actual wage loss during the time necessary for such trans- 
fer, and for a reasonable time thereafter (not to exceed 2 working 
days), used in securing a place of residence in his new location. 
The exact extent of the responsibility of the carrier under this 
provision and the ways and means of transportation shall be 
agreed upon in advance between the carrier responsible and the 
organization of the employee affected. No claim for expenses 
under this section shall be allowed unless they are incurred within 
3 years from the date of coordination, and the claim must be 
submitted within 90 days after the expenses are incurred. 

(b) If any such employee is furloughed within 3 years after 
changing his point of employment as a result of coordination, and 
elects to move his place of residence back to his original point of 
employment, the carrier shall assume the expense of moving his 
household and other personal effects under the conditions imposed 
in paragraph (a) of this section. 

(c) Except to the extent provided in paragraph (b) changes in 
place of residence subsequent to the initial changes caused by 
coordination and which grow out of the normal exercise of senior- 
ity in accordance with working agreements are not comprehended 
within the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 11 (a). The following provisions shall apply, to the extent 
they are applicable in each instance, to any employee who is re- 
tained in the service of any of the carriers involved in a particular 
coordination (or who is later restored to such service from the 
group of employees entitled to receive a coordination allowance) 
who is required to change the point of his employment as a result 
of such coordination and is therefore required to move his place 
of residence: 

1. If the employee owns his own home in the locality from 
which he is required to move, he shall at his option be reimbursed 
by his employing carrier for any loss suffered in the sale of his 
home for less than its fair value. In each case the fair value 
of the home in question shall be determined as of a date suffi- 
ciently prior to the coordination to be unaffected thereby. The 
employing carrier shall in each instance be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to purchase the home at such fair value before it is sold 
by the employee to any other party. 

2. If the employee is under a contract to purchase his home, 
the employing carrier shall protect him against loss to the extent 
of the fair value of any equity he may have in the home, and in 
addition shall relieve him from any further obligations under his 
contract. 

3. If the employee holds an unexpired lease of a dwelling oc- 
cupied by him as his home, the employing carrier shall protect him 
from all loss and cost in securing the cancelation of his said lease. 

(b) Changes in place of residence subsequent to the initial 
change caused by coordination and which grow out of the normal 
exercise of seniority in accordance with working agreements are 
not comprehended within the provisions of this section. 

(c) No claim for loss shall be paid under the provisions of this 
section which is not presented within 3 years after the effective 
date of the coordination. 

(ad) Should a controversy arise in respect to the value of the 
home, the loss sustained in its sale, the loss under a contract for 
purchase, loss and cost in securing termination of lease, or any 
other question in connection with these matters, it shall be decided 
through joint conference between the representatives of the em- 
ployees and the carrier on whose line the controversy arises, and 
in the event they are unable to agree, the dispute may be referred 
by either party to a board of three competent real-estate ap- 
praisers, selected in the following manner: One to be selected by 
the representatives of the employees and the carrier, respectively; 
these two shall endeavor by agreement within 10 days after their 
appointment to select the third appraiser, or to select some person 
authorized to name the third appraiser, and in the event of failure 
to agree, then the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall be requested to appoint the third appraiser. A decision 
of a majority of the appraisers shall be required, and said decision 
shall be final and conclusive. The salary and expenses of the 
third or neutral appraiser, including the expenses of the appraisal 
board, shall be borne equally by the parties to the proceedings. 
All other expenses shall be paid by the party incurring them, 
including the salary of the appraiser selected by such party. 

Sec. 12. If any carrier shall rearrange or adjust its forces in 
anticipation of a coordination, with the purpose or effect of de- 
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priving an employee of benefits to which he should be entitled 
under this agreement as an employee immediately affected by a 
coordination, this agreement shall apply to such an employee as 
of the date when he is so affected. 

Sec. 13. In the event that any dispute or controversy arises 
(except as defined in sec. 11) in connection with a particular 
coordination, including an interpretation, application, or enforce- 
ment of any of the provisions of this agreement (or of the agree- 
ment entered into between the carriers and the representatives of 
the employees relating to said coordination as contemplated by 
this agreement) which is not composed by the parties thereto 
within 30 days after same arises, it may be referred by either 
party for consideration and determination to a committee which 
is hereby established, composed in the first instance of the signa- 
tories to this agreement. Each party to this agreement may 
mame such persons from time to time as each party desires to 
serve on such committee as its representatives in substitution for 
such original members. Should the committee be unable to agree, 
it shall select a neutral referee and in the event it is unable to 
agree within 10 days upon the selection of said referee, then the 
members on either side may request the National Mediation Board 
to appoint a referee. The case shall again be considered by the 
committee and the referee, and the decision of the referee shall be 
final and conclusive. The salary and expenses of the referee shall 
be borne equally by the parties to the proceeding; all other ex- 
penses shall be paid by the party incurring them. 

Sec. 14. Any carrier not initially a party to this agreement may 
become a party by serving notice of its desire to do so by mail 
upon the members of the committee established by section 13 
hereof. It shall become a party as of the date of the service of 
such notice or upon such later date as may be specified therein. 

Sec. 15. This agreement shall be effective June 18, 1936, and be 
in full force and effect for a period of 5 years from that date and 
continue in effect thereafter, with the privilege that any carrier 
or organization party hereto may then withdraw from the agree- 
ment after 1 year from having served notice of its intention so 
to withdraw: Provided, however, That any rights of the parties 
hereto or of individuals established and fixed during the term of 
this agreement shall continue in full force and effect, notwith- 
standing the expiration of the agreement or the exercise by a 
carrier or an organization of the right to withdraw therefrom. 

This agreement shall be subject to revision by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties hereto at any time, but only after the serving 
of a 60 days’ notice by either party upon the other. 

For the participating carriers listed in appendix A: 

H. A. ENocus. 
Jno. G. WALKER. 
Wo. WHITE. 

For the participating carriers listed in appendix B: 

C. A, CLEMENTS. 
E. J. CONNORS. 
C. M. DuKEs. 

For the participating carriers listed in appendix C: 

H. A. BENTON. 
W. J. JENKINS. 
J. B. ParrisH. 

For the participating carriers: 

H. A. EnocHs, 
Chairman, Joint Conference Committee. 

For the participating organizations of employees: 

A. Johnston (by W. J. B.), grand chief engineer, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers; D. B. Robertson, 
president, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; J. A. Phillips, president, Order of Railway 
Conductors of America; A. F. Whitney, president, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; T. C. Cashen, presi- 
dent, Switchmen’s Union of North America; E. J. 
Manion, president, Order of Railroad Telegraphers; J. G. 
Luhrsen, president, American Train Dispatchers’ Asso- 
ciation; A. O. Wharton, president, International Associ- 
ation of Machinists; J. A. Franklin, president, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, [Iron Ship 
Builders, and Helpers of America; Ray Horn, president, 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forg- 
ers, and Helpers; John J. Hynes, president, Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association; C. J. McGlogan, 
vice president, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Felix H. Knight, president, Brotherhood Rail- 
way Carmen of America; J. J. McNamara, president, 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers; F. H. 
Fljozdal, president, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees; Geo. M. Hanson, president, Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employees; A. E. Lyon, act- 
ing president, Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America; M. 8. Warfield, president, Order of Sleeping 
Car Conductors; James J. Delaney, president, National 
Organization Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America; 
Wm. L. Brown, president, National Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association. 

Gro. M. Hanson, 
Chairman, Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 
Signed at Washington, D. C.. May 21, 1936. 
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: APPENDIX A 
List of carriers in eastern territory parties to agreement 


Properties and operations included in 
the authorization as part of, and to be 
considered as part of, the carrier listed 
in column 1 


Carrier 


— 


DR, Bike inn cpr ernngecegseneeves 
Baltimore & Ohio..--..---.. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie__._-- 
Boston & Maine 
ee eee er eee 
Central R. R. of New Jersey--..-.--.------ 
Cincinnati Union Terminal Co- 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. ._.--- 
Chicago River & Indiana___.........-..-.- 
Cleveland Union Terminals Co--..._...--- 
i | oe 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western_------ 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line-..........--- 
Detroit Terminal... 
Detroit, Toledo & Tronton- 











Chicago & Erie; New Jersey & New 
York, New York, Susquehanna & 
Western. 

Indianapolis Union-.....................- 

Indiana Harbor Belt----- 

Lehigh & Hudson River-.-_.------.-.---- 

Long Island__--- 

Maine Central_- 

Monongahela. -___......-.--.---.-- 

The New York Central R. R. Co. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis-___....-- 

New York, New Haven & Hartford_-_-_-_-- 

Pa irinctntnptipnanesciqsutinnsd 


All leased lines. 





Waynesburg & Washington; Baltimore 
& Eastern. 

Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines__-_- 

DO Is iin 8 ~ cctncisacisioctennd 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__ 

Portland Terminal Co 

Railway Express Agency, Inc... 


Lake Erie & Eastern. 








Washington Terminal___.....-.---------- 
Western Maryland_---- 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. 


Lorain & West Virginia. 





NoTE.—Agreement subject to approval of court with respect to lines in hands of 
receivers or trustees. 


APPENDIX B 
List of carriers in western territory parties to agreement 





Properties and operations included in 


Carrier the authorization as part of, and to be 
considered as part of, the carrier listed 
in column 1 
q) (2) 








Alton R. R. Co., the 
oe Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co., 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. Co.; 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 


Atchison Union Railway & Depot Co--_-.- 

Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal R. R. 
Co., the. 

Belt Railway Co. of Chicago- -.......---- 

Burlington-Rock Island R. R. 

Camas Prairie R. R. Co....-.--.--------- 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Co------- 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. Co------ 

Chicago & North Western awe... 

Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. Co---- 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co-..| Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City R. R. 

ee an Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific eo Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co., | Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. Co.; 
the. Peoria Terminal Co. 

ee St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 

Chicas Union Station Co 

Colorado & Southern Ry. Co 

Ky Rock Island & Northwestern 

y. Co. 

= & Rio Grande Western R. R. Co., 

pees & Salt Lake Ry. Co., the_.....-.. 

Denver Union Terminal Ry. © “EERE 

Des Moines Union Ry. Co_----.----.---- 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry---..-.-- 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. Co- - 

East Portland Freight Terminal__._....-. 

East St. Louis Junction R. R_---.- 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co.__- 

Fort Smith & Western Ry-_..-..-.-..--.- 

Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. Co__.__-- 

Fort Worth Belt Ry. Co...-.-..-_.-_--.- 

Galveston, Houston & Henderson R. R--- 

Great Northern Ry. Co 

Green Bay & Western R. R. Co......... 





Iowa Railway Transfer Co. 
Duluth & Iron Range R. R. 
Mineral Range R. R. Co. 





Wichita Valley Ry. Co., the, 
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APpPpENDIX B—Continued 
List of carriers in western territory parties to agreement—-Con. 








Properties and operations included in 
the authorization as part of, and to be 
considered as part of, the carrier listed 

in column 1 


Carrier 


(1) 






I BA i cnntncnencnsmiiannnne New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Ry. Co.; 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry 
Co.; Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
Ry. Co.; Houston & Brazos Valley Ry. 
Co.; San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R 
Co.; Sugar Land Ry. Co.; Rio Grande 
City Ry. Co.; Asherton & Gulf Ry 
Co.; Asphalt Belt Ry. Co.; San An- 
tonio Southern Ry. Co.; San Benito 
& Rio Grande Valley Ry. Co.; Orange 
& Northwestern R. R. Co.; New Iberia 
& Northern R. R. Co.; Iberia, St. 
Mary & Eastern R. R. Co. 

Houston Belt & Terminal Ry. Co_......- 

International-Great Northern R. R__...-- 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. Co — 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. Co-__-_-_-- 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming R. R. Co-_. 

Litchfield & Madison Ry. Co iia 

Manufacturers Ry. Co. (St. Louis) 

Midland Valley R. R. Co_- . j 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Saulte Ste. 

Marie Ry. Co__--- é 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co., the__| Railway Transfer Co. of the City of 


Minneapolis. 
Ainnesota Transfer Ry. Co., the_......- 
Minnesota & International Ry. Co_-_... 


Missouri-lllinois R. R. Co 


Big Fork & International Falls Ry. Co 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Co...-.----| Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Co. of 
Texas; Texas Central R. R. Co.; the 
Wichita Falls Ry. Co.; the Wichita 


Falls & Northwestern Ry. of Texas; 
Wichita Falls & Wellington Ry. Co of 
Texas; Beaver, Meade & Englewood 
R. R. 

Missouri Pacific R. R. C 


Missouri Pacific R. R. Co..........-.---- orporation in 


Nebraska; Fort Smith Suburban Ry.; 
Natchez & Southern Ry.; Natchez & 
Louisiana Ry. Transfer Co. (boat); 


the Chester & Mt. Vernon R. R.; 
Booneville, St. Louis & Southern Ry 
Co.; Cairo & Thebes R. R. Co.; Marion 
& Eastern R. R. Co. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co.............-..- 
ae Pacific Terminal Co. of Oregon, 
the. 
Northwestern Pacific R. R. Co__........-- 
Ogden Union Ry. & Depot Co___.....-.. 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry Co 
Oregon, California & Eastern Ry. Co-_--.-- 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. Co-.....---.-- 
Port Terminal Railroad Association 
(Houston). 
Pueblo Union Depot & R. R. Co., 
Railway Express Agency, Inc 
Rock Island-Frisco Terminal Ry. Co._.--- 
St. Joseph Terminal R. R. Co._......--.-- 
St. Joseph Union Depot Co 
St. Paul Union Depot Co., 
St. Louis & O’ Fallon Ry. Co-__- — 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co_......--- 


the. __. 


St. Louis-San Francisco & Texas Ry.; 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande Ry.; Bir- 
mingham Belt R. R. Co. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co...........| St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. of 

Texas; Dallas Terminal Ry. & Union 
Depot Co, 
Salt Lake City Union Depot & R. R. 
Co., the. 

San Diego & Arizona Eastern Ry. Co... 

Sioux City Terminal Ry. Co 

South Omaha Terminal Ry. Co 

Southern Pacific Co.-Pacific Lines 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. Co---- 


Oregon Trunk Ry.; Oregon Electric Ry. 
‘o.; United Railways Co. 

Spokane, Couer d’Alene & Palouse Ry. 
Cae ae 

Spokane International Ry . 

Terminal Railroad Association of St. | St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal 
Louis. Ry.; East St. Louis Connecting Ry.; 
St. Louis Transfer Ry. 

Weatherford, Mineral Wells & North- 
western Ry. Co., the; Texas-New 
Mexico Ry. Co.; Abilene & Southern 
Ry. Co.; Texas Short Line Ry.; Pecos 
Valley Southern Ry. Co., the; Cisco 
& Northeastern Ry. Co. 


Texas & Pacific Ry., the.....ccccco<----- 


Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal 
R. R. of New Orleans 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co......-..-- 





Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
Ry. Co., the; Texas & New Orleans 
R. R. Co.; Louisiana Western R. R 
Co.; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R 
R. & 8. 8. Co.; Iberia & Vermillion 
R. R. Co.; 4 & Texas Central 
R. R. Co., the; Texas Midland * ® 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
Ry. Co., the (Austin Div.); Houston, 
Fast & West Texas R. R. Co., the; 

. Houston & Shreveport R. R. Co. 

Tidewater Southern Ry. Co___.........-. 

Tulsa Union Depot Co.......-.....-..... 

Union Railway Co. (Memphis, Tenn.)_.. 
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Apprenprx B—Continued 
List of carrters in western territory parties to agreement—Con. 


Properties and operations included in 
the authorization as part of, and to be 
considered as part of, the carrier listed 
in column 1 

(2) 


Carrier 
(1) 


Union Pacific R. R Eastern district, central district, north- 
western district, southwestern district. 

Union Terminal Co. (Dallas, Tex.)......- 

Union Terminal Ry. Co. (St. Joseph, 
Mo.).-- o 

I a I 

Western Pacific R. R. Co., the 

Wichita Union Terminal Ry. Co., the.... 


Notre.—Agreement subject to approval of court with respect to lines in the hands 
of receivers or trustees. 


APPENDIx C 
List of carriers in southeastern territory parties to agreement 


Properties and operations included in 
the authorization as part of, and to be 
considered as part of, the carrier listed 


(2) 


Carrier 


(1) 


Central of Georgia Ry 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry 

Columbus & Greenville 

Illinois Central System_-_................. 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 

Norfolk & Western Ry. Co 

Norfolk Southern Ry. Co-_--.......---.-- 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac -- 
Seaboard Air Lines Ry 

Travares & Guit 

Virginian 


NoTE.—Agreement subject to approval of court with respect to lines in hands of 
receivers or trustees. 

PERRY’S VICTORY MONUMENT 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 3118) to pro- 
vide for the creation of the Perry’s victory and international 
peace memorial national monument on Put in Bay, South 
Bass Island, in the State of Ohio, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, can 
the gentleman tell us whether this has been approved by the 
Advisory Board? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I may explain to the gentleman that 
when the Consent Calendar was last considered a similar 
House bill was passed, and at that time the gentleman en- 
gaged in a colloquy which brought out the fact that it was 
approved and that there was no expense to the Federal Gov- 
ernment involved. Through inadvertence an identical Sen- 
ate bill at the Speaker’s desk was not considered. It was only 
afterward that we found the Senate bill; and I am merely 
asking now to consider the Senate bill, which should have 
been taken up at that time. 

Mr. RICH. If the Advisory Board has approved the 
project, I shall not object. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I so understand. 

Mr. BLANTON. And an identical House bill has been 
passed; is that right? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the gentleman will move to lay the 
House bill on the table? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. The House bill is now pending in the 
Senate, and I will advise them of the action of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to establish by proclamation the fol- 
lowing-described Government lands, together with the Perry's Vic- 
tory Memorial proper, its approaches, retaining walls, and all build- 
ings, structures, and other property thereon, situated in Put in Bay 
Township, South Bass Island, Ottawa County, Lake Erie, State of 
Ohio, as the “Perry's Victory and International Peace Memorial 


National Monument”, for the preservation of the historical associ- 
ations connected therewith, to inculcate the lessons of interna- 
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tional peace by arbitration and disarmament, and for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people: Commencing at the intersection of 
the middle line of Delaware Avenue and Chapman Avenue, in the 
village of Put in Bay, and running thence south 83°59’ E. in the 
middle line of said Delaware Avenue, and the same extended 495 
feet to Lake Erie; thence north 49°59’ E. along said lake shore 
846 feet; thence north 43°14’ E. along said lake shore 212 feet; 
thence north 53°13’ E. 400 feet along said lake shore; thence north 
46°6’ W. about 730 feet to Lake Erie; thence southwesterly and 
westerly along said lake shore to the middle line, extended, of said 
Chapman Avenue; thence south 1°30’ W. along said middle line, 
and the same extended, about 520 feet to the place of beginning, 
and containing 14.25 acres of land and known as a part of lots 
nos. 1 and 2, range south of county road, and a part of lot no. 12, 
East Point, in South Bass Island, in the township of Put in Bay, 
county of Ottawa, State of Ohio. 

Sec. 2. That the administration, protection, and development of 
the aforesaid national monument shall be exercised under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior by the National Park Servy- 
ice, subject to the provisions of the act of August 25, 1916, 
entitled “An act to establish a National Park Service, and for 
other purposes”, as amended. 

Sec. 3. After the said national monument has been established 
as provided in section 1 hereof, the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to accept donations of land, interests in land, 
buildings, structures, and other property as may be donated for 
the extension and improvement of the said national monument, 
and donations of funds for the purchase and maintenance 
thereof, the title and evidence of title to lands acquired to be 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That he 
may acquire on behalf of the United States out of any donated 
funds by purchase when purchasable at prices deemed by him 
reasonable, otherwise by condemnation under the provisions of 
the act of August 1, 1888, such tracts of land within the said 
national monument as may be necessary for the completion 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. The members of the Perry’s Victory Memorial Commis- 
sion created by act of Col March 3, 1919, having by their 
patriotic and active interest faithfully conserved for posterity this 
important historical area and objects, shall hereafter act as a 
board of advisers, and with such other powers as the Secretary of 
the Interior may direct, in the maintenance of such national 
monument and shall consist of the present surviving and active 
members of the Commission provided for in said act, namely, on 
the part of the United States, John A. Johnston and Hugh Rod- 
man, and on the part of the several States: Ohio, Webster P. 
Huntington, Carl B. Johannsen, and A. V. Donahey; Pennsylvania, 
Milton W. Shreve, Thomas C. Jones, and George M. Mason; Michi- 
gan, James E. Degan; Illinois, Chesley R. Perry, William Hale 
Thompson, and Richard 8S. Folsom; Wisconsin, Charles B. Perry, 
A. W. Sanborn, and S. W. Randolph; New York, Charles H. Wiltsie 
and Jacob Schifferdecker; Rhode Island, Harry E. Davis; Kentucky, 
Samuel M. Wilson, W. J. Moore, and Robert H. Winn: Provided, 
That as vacancies occur in the Commission on the part of the 
United States, they shall remain unfilled until only one Commis- 
sioner of the United States remains; thereafter there shall be only 
one Commissioner of the United States: Provided further, That as 
vacancies occur in the Commission on the part of the several 
States they shall remain unfilled until only one Commissioner 
from each State remains; thereafter there shall be only one Com- 
missioner from each State. After the membership of the Com- 
mission has been reduced in accordance with the provisions of 
this act, vacancies shall be filled in the manner set forth in the 
act of March 8, 1919. The members of the Commission shall 
receive no compensation or expenses, except actual traveling ex- 
penses incurred in attending meetings of the Commission upon 
call of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 5. Employees of the Perry’s Victory Memorial Commission 
at the time of the enactment of this legislation may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be employed by the Na- 
tional Park Service in the administration, protection and develop- 
ment of said national monument. 

Sec. 6. That the provisions of the act of March 3, 1919 (40 Stat. 
1322-1324), and acts supplementary thereof and amendatory 
thereto and all other acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are repealed to the extent of such inconsistency. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

HOUR OF MEETING 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 


follows: 
To Mr. WERNER, for 1 week, on account of official business. 
To Mr. Murpocs, for 10 days, on account of official business. 











CONGRESSIONAL 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CROSSER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I have unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks by including the railroad 
agreement to which I referred. I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may extend my remarks in this way notwithstand- 
ing the rule of the Joint Committee on Printing which re- 
quires the obtaining of an estimate on an extension which 
covers more than a specified number of pages. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—I 
do not want to object to anything being printed if it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have this tonight. 

Mr. CROSSER of Ohio. I may say to the gentleman that 
the Members are very anxious to get this tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S.537. An act for the relief of C. O. Meyer; 

S. 920. An act for the relief of Ruth J. Barnes; and 

S. 3789. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey the Charleston Army Base Terminal to the city of 
Charleston, S. C. 


1936 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.), pursuant to the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, May 22, 1936, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. GREENWOOD: Committee on Rules. House Resolu- 
tion 520. Resolution providing for the consideration of 
H. R. 12120; without amendment (Rept. No. 2728). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 8271. A 
bill to amend the act entitled “An act to insure adequate 
supplies of timber and other forest products for the people 
of the United States, to promote the full use for timber 
growing and other purposes of forest lands in the United 
States, including farm wood lots and those abandoned areas 
not suitable for agricultural production, and to secure the 
correlation and the most economical conduct of forest re- 
search in the Department of Agriculture, through research 
in reforestation, timber growing, protection, utilization, forest 
economics, and related subjects, and for other purposes”, 
approved May 22, 1928; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2729). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Agriculture. House Joint Res- 
olution 366. Joint resolution providing for the establish- 
ment of a game management supply depot and laboratory, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2730). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 3450. An act to regulate the sales of goods in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 2731). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 4038. An act to amend an act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1863, entitled “An act to reorganize the courts in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes”; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2732). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil Service. S. 
3160. An act to amend the law relating to residence re- 
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quirements of applicants for examinations before the Civil 
Service Commission; with amendment (Rept. No. 2733). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the stete 
of the Union. 

Mr. JONES: Committee on Agriculture. Senate Joint 
Resolution 38. Joint resolution for the adjustment and set- 
tlement of losses sustained by the cooperative marketing 
associations; with amendment (Rept. No. 2734). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 









PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLENBOGEN: A bill (H. R. 12814) to provide for 
a census of population, occupation, and unemployment, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 12815) authorizing the 
transfer of Camp Upton Military Reservation, Long Island, 
N. Y., to the State of New York for forest demonstration, 
game conservation and management, and public-park uses; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COFFEE: A bill (H. R. 12816) levying a 10-percent 
ad-valorem duty upon articles imported from certain coun- 
tries in default of interest on war debts due the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 12817) to establish the 
Arkansas Mounds National Monument of America in Lonoke 
County, Ark.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12818) to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to provide instruction and 
information on the subject of crime control; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 593) providing 
for the sale of postage stamps at places other than the post 
office or its branches, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GUYER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 594) author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to combat the grasshopper 
plague in the Kaw Valley in Kansas and making appropria- 
tion therefor; to the Committee on Appropriations. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 12819) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Pooler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12820) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta Peavey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLENBOGEN: A bill (H. R. 12821) for the relief 
of Maj. William W. McCaw; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 12822) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rosa E. McEowen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GINGERY: A bill (H. R. 12823) for the relief of 
Stanley Baker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12824) for 
the relief of the Johnstown Coal & Coke Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. MAVERICK (by request): A bill (H. R. 12825) for 
the relief of Sam Alexander; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McFARLANE: A biil (H. R. 12826) for the relief 
of James Wilcox; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. : 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

10933. By Mr. BACON: Petition of 10 residents of Long 
Island, N. Y., urging legalization of lotteries under Federal 
control; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

10934. By Mr. COLDEN: Resolution adopted by the Board 
of Supervisors of the County of Los Angeles, Calif., on May 7, 
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1936, urging the establishment of a Federal housing agency 
and appropriation of necessary funds to enable such agency 
to aid local public housing agencies to develop low-rent 
housing programs; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

10935. By Mr. DARROW: Memorial of the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, opposing Senate bill 4174, authorizing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to approve or disapprove 
of the consolidation or abandonment of carrier facilities of 
public service, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

10936. By Mr. HIGGINS of Massachusetts: Resolution by 
the board of aldermen of the city of Chelsea, Mass., oppos- 
ing admission to the United States of former President Calles 
of the Republic of Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

10937. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Memorial of J. Webb 
Howell, chairman, agricultural committee, and Hon. W. S. 
Barron, chairman, legislative committee, Bryan-Brazos 
County Chamber of Commerce, Bryan, Tex., favoring House 
bill 12498; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

10938. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of the Boonville (Ind.) 
Press Club to Members of Congress, urging that recognition 
be given the work of Hon. William Fortune in connection with 
the George Rogers Clark Memorial by the placing of a tablet 
inscribed with his name and his accomplishments in this 
cause in the memorial building at Vincennes, Ind.; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

10939. By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of the Minnesota State 
Conservation Commission, urging the designation of Birch 
Coulee State Park in Minnesota as a national cemetery; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

10940. By Mr. PLUMLEY: Petition of Lodge No. 717, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, favoring the 
passage of House bill 11609; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

10941. By Mr. DEROUEN: Petition of the Church of the 
Brethren, Roanoke, La., adopted at their 1935 annual con- 
ference, regarding war; to the Committee on Finance. 

10942. By Mr. SADOWSKEI: Petition of the Detroit Com- 
munity Fund and board of directors of the Detroit Council of 
Social Agencies, suggesting a long-time relief program; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

10943. Also, petition of the Detroit Housing Commission, 
Detroit, Mich., endorsing the Wagner bill; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

10944. Also, petition of the Wayne County Council, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Detroit, Mich., protesting against the 
ruling of the Works Progress Administration perpetrated on 
veterans; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

10945. By Mr. SCOTT: Petition of the Utopia Society of 
America, requesting Congress to institute an official investi- 
gation of the activities of the American Ambassador, Jeffer- 
son Caffery, for his lack of protection of the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens in Cuba, and for his suppression of the real 
facts on Cuba; for his support of the bloody Fascist regime 
of Sergeant Batista; and demand the immediate freedom of 
thousands of political and social prisoners who are being 
held in Cuban dungeons; and demand the immediate recall 
of Jefferson Caffery as Ambassador to Cuba, and substitute 
a real representative of the American people as his succes- 
sor; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

10946. Also, petition of the Central Labor Council of Ala- 
meda County, denouncing the action of officials of the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation who have required workmen to 
dry drill in seven silica rock tunnels located near Kenneth, 
Calif., thereby knowingly exposing these citizen workmen to 
the identical dust hazards of disease and of death that took 
its deadly toll in the Gauley Bridge, W. Va., tunnel; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

10947. By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, favoring the permanency of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

10948. Also, memorial of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, relative to affording the privilege of entry into this 
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country to those persons who are being persecuted and dis- 
criminated against in Germany; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

10949. By Mr. TREADWAY: Resolutions adopted by the 
General Court of Massachusetts, favoring the permanency of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

10950. Also, resolutions adopted by the General Court of 
Massachusetts, relative to the entry into this country of cer- 
tain persons from Germany; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, MAY 22, 1936 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Merciful Father, invisible and yet the Eternal One, Thou 
art everywhere save in the hearts of Thy wicked children. 
Thou art in the majesty of the heavens and in the wide- 
spreading earth, in the beauty of the flower, in the radiance 
of the sun, and in the mellow light of the stars; may these 
challenge us to the highlands of thinking and living. Teach 
us to be conscious of Thy nearness, and so may we never be 
afraid. We pray that we may greet this new day with new- 
ness of joy. Help us to fill these hours with wise thoughts 
and generous deeds, and thus make human life a little 
stronger, sweeter, and richer. Inspire us to be brave and 
earnest to seize the opportunities of these passing days. In 
the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 11747. An act extending the time for making the 
report of the Commission to study the subject of Hernando 
De Soto’s Expedition. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with an amendment, in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 8455. An act authorizing the construction of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for flood control, and for 
other purposes. 

MEMORIAL TO OFFICERS OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION SERVICE 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 439) authorizing the erection in the Department of 
Labor Building of a memorial to the officers of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service and Immigration and 
Border Patrol who, while on active duty, lost their lives 
under heroic or tragic circumstances, with a Senate amend- 
ment, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Lines $8 and 4, strike out “Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital” and insert “Director of the 
National Park Service.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to proceed for 
2 minutes to deny a malicious falsehood that the Washing- 
ton Post printed about me this morning, stating that I am 
unfriendly to the President of the United States, when I am 
as good a friend to the President as he has in this House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a fact well known to 
the Members of this House that the newspapers of Washing- 
ton deliberately and maliciously play me up daily in a false 
light, simply because I am chairman of the subcommittee 
handling the District of Columbia appropriation bill and 
have refused to give them a $5,700,000 contribution out of 
the United States Treasury. They are trying deliberately 
and mendaciously to put me out of Congress; but they can- 
not do it, as my constituents want me here. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no man in this House more friendly 
to the President of the United States than I am. I was 
against the Wagner bill and against the Guffey bill, but that 
does not interfere with my friendly relations with the Presi- 
dent. I may not always agree with the President, but I am 
his friend. 

This was a malicious lie that the Post printed about me this 
morning. It is mad because I am one of those who will not 
give in to the Senate on all of the 87 amendments they have 
put on the House bill. 

In order to get a bill and not deprive the District of 
Columbia of some new projects badly needed to which it is 
entitled, and which projects we gave to the District in the 
House bill, our House conferees yesterday, as a last resort, 
proposed to the Senate that if they would recede on just 
3 of their 87 amendments the House conferees would recede 
on the other 84 Senate amendments. That was more than 
fair, but the Senate does not want a bill; its conferees, as 
usual, are trying to bulldoze the House, and we are not going 
to give in to the Senate on matters of fundamental principle 
any more. The Senate conferees and the Washington news- 


papers prate much about carrying out the President’s Budget. 
If we held them to that there would be no Eastern High 
School, no Chain Bridge, no needed fire trucks, and no new 
police-court building, as none of them are in the President’s 
Budget. They are not sincere in that foolish contention. 
Mr. Speaker, on the other question of character education 


and communism in the schools, the House having refused 
to allow another $78,660 to be wasted and misapplied by 
Dr. Ballou, and the Senate wants to waste this $78,660, I 
already have the permission of the House, and there is printed 
in the Recorp a carefully prepared speech with much infor- 
mation on that subject. 

I hope those interested will look on pages 6551-6568, where 
they will find ample evidence for keeping this $78,660 out of 
the appropriation bill and for keeping communism out of the 
District school curriculum. Communism is something that 
ought not to be there. My colleagues will find ample reason 
for voting against the “sissy” bill next Monday, and for not 
repealing the law that stops communism in the schools. 

Character is formed in the home under the direction of 
the father and mother and the family and not in a public 
school under the direction of teachers, and this Washington 
Post and these other Washington papers ought to quit lying 
about me because I am upholding the rights of the House 
of Representatives on the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill. 

I ask every person who has access to the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, and who may read my remarks, to turn back to page 
6551 and read my speech printed in the Recorp, and they will 
then understand fully all the facts about the “red rider” and 
the “sissy” bill, which seeks to repeal it. 

A DISTINGUISHED PHYSICIAN OF YORK, PA. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, 51 years ago in my district a 
young practicing physician, just 50 weeks out of school, ad- 
ministered the first oxygen gas ever administered to a human 
being. This is one of the great contributions to human 
welfare. 

This gentleman is 74 years old today, and in the city of 
York distinguished citizens from far and near have gathered 
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to pay tribute to this fine man. Without taking the further 
time of the House, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, I have asked the Congress to 
award a Congressional Medal of Honor to Dr. George E. 
Holtzapple, of York, Pa., for his great contribution to medical 
science and humanity. 

On March 6, 1885, Dr. Holtzapple was called to the bedside 
of a Mr. Fred Gable, residing in Loganville, York County, Pa., 
who was suffering with pneumonia. He found the man near- 
ing death from the ravages of this disease after all known 
methods had failed to help. Dr. Holtzapple, then only in his 
fifty-first week as a practicing physician, returned to his 
office, where he gathered together chemicals, test tubes, and 
a blow torch, and equipment to produce oxygen. Returning 
to the bedside of the victim, and with the help of Mrs. Gable, 
he produced the oxygen, and in 20 minutes the patient showed 
improvement and later recovered entirely. 

As a recognition for his work there is now placed in the 
Army Medical Museum a sketch depicting the birth of oxygen 
treatment for pneumonia sufferers. The story of Dr. Holtz- 
apple’s introduction of the oxygen treatment is a tale of 
triumph by perserverance, science, and confidence over the 
ills of mankind. 

It seems to me to be most fitting that the Congress should 
award such a medal during the lifetime of this great man. 

Dr. Holtzapple was born in York County, Pa., on May 22, 
1862. His ancestry goes back to the Revolutionary days. His 
father, a poor man, was first a shoemaker—when shoes were 
made by hand—and later a farmer. 

He attended schools of his birthplace, graduating from 
the York Collegiate Institute. He took a course in philos- 
ophy at Lebanon Valley College, located in Annville, Pa. 
He was given a degree, doctor of science, by the Susquehanna 
University in 1925, as a special honor. 

Dr. Holtzapple took his medical course at Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College in New York City, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1884 with the degree of doctor of medicine. Later 
he took post-graduate courses at Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, Baltimore, Md., and the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital. The first 16 years of his med- 
ical career were devoted to general practice. Since then his 
work has been confined to internal medicine. He has been 
given testimonial dinners by members of his profession in 
recognition of his services and contributions. He is con- 
sulting physician and president of the staff of the York Hos- 
pital, and for 24 years has lectured to nurses in training. 
He is former president of the York County Medical Society 
and is a member of both the American Medical Association 
and the American College of Physicians. For many years 
he has occupied a prominent place in the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. During the World 
War he was the first physician to offer his services, so far as 
the section of our community is concerned, but could not 
meet the physical requirements and consequently was re- 
jected. However, that did not stop him. He rendered great 
services at home; was chairman of the medical advisory 
board and was a member of almost every local committee. 
He was director in the York County Chapter, American Red 
Cross and chairman of the first-aid courses. This fine gen- 
tleman deserves all the honor that his generation can bestow 
upon him, while he lives. 

As his Representative and at the direction of a great host 
of my constituents, I appeal to the Congress for the Medal 
of Honor, feeling that this fine gentleman richly deserves it. 
My bill, H. R. 5762, was before the House on the Private 
Calendar, but was objected to by two Members on the minor- 
ity side, but my understanding is that these objectors wanted 
an opportunity to make further study of the bill. I have 
again appealed to the Committee on the Library, asking that 
this bill be included in its omnibus bill so that the House 
may again have an opportunity to pay tribute to one of 
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America’s great contributors to human welfare. The Com- 
mittee on the Library submitted the following report to 
accompany H. R. 5762: 

This is a bill to authorize the President to present in the name 
of Congress a medal of honor to Dr. George E. Holtzapple, York, 
Pa., who on March 6, 1885, administered oxygen in the treatment 
of pneumonia for the first time on record, thereby saving the life 
of a human being and blazing the trail of one of the greatest 
achievements in medical science. 

On March 6, 1885, Dr. Holtzapple was called to the bedside of a 
Mr. Fred Gable, then residing in Loganville, York County, Pa., who 
was suffering with pneumonia. He found the man nearing death 
from the ravages of this disease. After all known methods had 
failed to help, Dr. Holtzapple, then only in his fifty-first week as a 
practicing physician, returned to his office, where he gathered to- 
gether chemicals, test tubes, and a blowtorch, and equipment to 
produce oxygen. He then returned to the bedside of the victim 
and, with the help of Mrs. Gable, produced the oxygen, and in 20 
minutes the patient showed signs of improvement and later recov- 
ered entirely. Mr. Gable is living today. As a recognition for this 
work there is now placed in the Army Medical Museum a sketch 
depicting the birth of oxygen treatment for pneumonia sufferers 
as a lasting momento for his work. Edgar Erskine Hume, major, 
Medical Corps, United States Army librarian, under date of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1935, acknowledged this sketch in the following letter: 

“It is to be regretted that our Government has no medal or 
similar award which can be made in recognition of the achieve- 
ments of men like Dr. Holtzapple. We can reward bravery and 
distinguished service in the Army and Navy and in other branches 
of the Government service, but pure scientific merit goes on un- 
recognized by the United States Government, although appreciated 
by men of science. If we only had a medal for distinguished service 
in medical science, one might be appropriately awarded to Dr. 
Holtzapple.” 


The following is a summary of my own statement to the 
committee when I appeared before them asking them to 
report favorably my bill: 

Some years ago Dr. Holtzapple wrote to the American Medical 
Association to find out if anyone had a claim prior to his in ad- 
ministering oxygen to pneumonia patients. The association replied 
that, according to its records, which go back to a period preceding 
Dr. Holtzapple’s published article of the eventful night, March 6, 
1885, which article appeared in the American Medical Association 
Journal in 1887, that he was the first, but suggested that he check 
the matter through the Surgeon General’s office to make doubly 
sure. To Dr. Holtzapple’s request he was informed that the office 
was not equipped to fill such requests, but that, if he liked, certain 
names of people capable of making such research would be fur- 
nished him. A Miss B. Cunradi, No. 2 Dupont Circle, Washington, 
D. C., was selected to make this research, and under date of October 
23, 1925, Miss Cunradi wrote as follows: 

“In accordance with your request, I yesterday went to the Surgeon 
General’s library in order to make the investigation requested by 
you. The work of looking up the references on the treatment of 
pneumonia in the first published series of the library catalog con- 
sumed some little time, as in this series they are not classified 
according to form of treatment, such as occurs in the second and 
current editions of the catalog. I find that although your article of 
September 1887 is listed in the first series, as well as in the 
second, there is no other reference given in the first catalog for 
treatment of pneumonia with oxygen. Moreover, I verified the 
statement made by the American Medical Association and find 
that out of some dozen references contained in the second series 
of the catalog for treatment of pneumonia with oxygen, yours 
antedates all the others, the earliest of which falls in the nine- 
ties. As you may know, the first edition of the catalog covers 
the earliest publication contained in the Surgeon General’s 
library until about 1888, while the second editioa includes ap- 
proximately the years 1888 to 1906. I think, therefore, that you 
ean safely claim priority in the publication, at least, of informa- 
tion regarding this method of treatment for pneumonia.” 


In 1932 the Associated Press released a story of the inci- 
dent that was published throughout the entire Nation, which 
statement was never challenged or denied. On July 14, 1932, 
the National Broadcasting Co. enacted a scene over the 
radio to an unseen audience giving a word picture of this 
first treatment, and pointing out how a young doctor manu- 
factured oxygen at the bedside of a pneumonia victim in a 
little country home and saved the patient’s life. That 
broadcast from coast to coast was not challenged or denied. 
Dr. Holtzapple’s article in the New York Medical Journal 
of September 18, 1887, aroused the medical world, which led 
to a long series, extending to the present time, of articles by 
other scientists. 

The script of the National Broadcasting Co.’s coast-to- 
coast broadcast will also be deposited in the medical library 
here in Washington to be a part of the record. 

My colleagues, I believe that this Congress should approve 
awarding the medal of honor to this fine gentleman in 
recognition of his great contribution to humanity while he 
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lives, and I further believe that the evidence submitted after 


careful research will justify this action. Certainly we can 
do no less to those whose contribution to human welfare 
has meant so much. We have honored others for similar 
contributions, and it cannot be said that in making this 
award we are establishing a precedent. I am sure the 
Nation will approve all the honor we confer on this great 
man, Dr. George E. Holtzapple, of York, Pa. 

The death of Great Britain’s King, George V, brought to 
light a message of commendation which he commanded to be 
sent to Dr. Holtzapple when he learned that it was Dr. Holtz- 
apple’s discovery, made over half a century ago, that con- 
tributed to his recovery some years ago when he was 
suffering from pneumonia. The letter to this fine gentleman 
was prepared by His Majesty’s private secretary on royal sta- 
tionery which bears the name of Buckingham Palace and an 
engravure in red ink of the British Crown, the letter dated 
September 19, 1933, reading as follows: 

The private secretary presents his compliments to Dr. G. W. 


Holtzapple and is commanded to thank him for his letter and 
enclosure of the 8th instant. 


The royal letter was in response to Dr. Holtzapple’s com- 
munication to the King congratulating him upon his recovery 
from a serious illness, the nature of which was similar to the 
one which brought about the York physician’s discovery on 
March 8, 1885, while he was a doctor at Loganville, York 
County, Pa. The administration of oxygen gas to pneumonia 
patients has since become a universal practice and has con- 
tributed as much to human welfare as almost any other 
discovery by man. The British King’s recovery was attrib- 
uted to the administering of oxygen gas, and millions of 
other humans have had the benefit of this great discovery on 
the part of my constituent and friend Dr. George W. Holtz- 
apple. 

It seems to me to be both proper and right to honor this 
fine gentleman, for in doing this we honor one of our finest 
American citizens. Awards have been made to those who 
have destroyed other humans in defense of country and flag, 
but in this instance it is an honor to one who has con- 
tributed to the saving of human life. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
there was a parliamentary situation afforded to me to re- 
consider my bill in this session; but in the event that this 
cannot be done, I hope the Committee on the Library will 
report out with an affirmative report a bill in the next session. 
If reelected to Congress, I shall reintroduce my bill. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Committee on Rules, re- 
ported the following resolution (Rept. No. 2743), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and ordered printed: 
House Resolution 522 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 12027, a bill “to authorize the execution of plans 
for a permanent memorial to Thomas Jefferson.” And all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the Committee on the 
Library, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report the same to the House 
with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit, with or without instructions. 


THE CITY OF LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 4448) to au- 
thorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the issuance of 
the charter of the city of Lynchburg, Va. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I may say to my friend from Virginia that what Congress 
appropriates is one thing and where you are going to get 
the money is another. Now, we are going to make money 
by coining these 50-cent pieces in commemoration of an- 
other anniversary. This is, perhaps, the thirtieth bill of 
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this kind to come in here this session of Congress. It is 
surely the beginning of Democratic inflation, and I warn the 
Members of the House to beware. [Laughter and applause.] 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the Senate bill, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in commemoration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the issuance of the charter to the city 
of Lynchburg, Va., there shall be coined at a mint of the United 
States to be designated by the Director of the Mint not to exceed 
20,000 silver 50-cent pieces of standard size, weight, and compo- 
sition and of a special appropriate single design to be fixed by 
the Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but the United States shall not be subject to the 
expense of making the necessary dies and other preparations for 
this coinage. 

Sec. 2. The coins herein authorized shall bear the date 1936, 
irrespective of the year in which they are minted or issued, shall 
be legal tender in any payment to the amount of their face value, 
and shall be issued only upon the request of the Lynchburg Sesqui- 
Centennial Association upon payment by it of the par value of 
such coins, but not less than 5,000 such coins shall be issued to 
it at any one time, and no such coins shall be issued after the 
expiration of 1 year after the date of enactment of this act. Such 
coins may be disposed of at par or at a premium by such asso- 
ciation, and the net proceeds shall be used by it in defraying 
the expenses incidental and appropriate to the commemoration 
of such event. 

Sec. 3. All laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver 
coins of the United States and the coining or striking of the 
same, regulating and guarding the process of coinage, providing 
for the purchase of material, and for the transportation, distribu- 
tion, and redemption of coins, for the prevention of debasement 
or counterfeiting, for the security of the coins, or for any other 
purposes, whether such laws are penal or otherwise, shall, so far as 
applicable, apply to the coinage herein authorized. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE INDIANA HARBOR SHIP CANAL AND THE GRAND 
CALUMET AND LITTLE CALUMET RIVERS 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I wish to take this opportunity to address the Members of 
the House for a few minutes to explain a situation which 
exists in my district—the First Congressional District of 
Indiana—with regard to efforts I have made to obtain Fed- 
eral funds for deepening, widening, and improving the Indi- 
ana Harbor Ship Canal and the Grand Calumet and Little 
Calumet Rivers. 

My district is located on the southern shores of Lake 
Michigan. It has a population of approximately 300,000 
persons. The district is highly industrial, with industries 
so diversified that practically every commodity used by man- 
kind is manufactured in Lake County, Ind. Because of the 
many different industries the region has often been referred 
to as “the workshop of America.” 

It was my pleasure the other day to read an item in a 
newspaper which stated that the steel mills of East Chicago 
and Gary had passed Pittsburgh in the production of steel 
during the last 6 months’ period. This is a good sign, and 
news of this character is welcomed by the people of my dis- 
trict and the people of the Chicago area. When production 
is stepped up in the steel mills of East Chicago, Indiana 
Harbor, and Gary, not to mention the various other indus- 
tries in Hammond, Whiting, and other cities, times are good, 
business is brisk, and my people are contented. When pro- 
duction is at a low ebb the situation is quite the contrary. 

As I mentioned before, efforts have been made to secure 
an appropriation to improve the Indiana Harbor Ship Canal 
along with the Grand Calumet and Little Calumet Rivers. 
However, efforts to secure sufficient funds have been to no 
avail because of the fact that the United States Army Engi- 
neers will not approve improvements deemed necessary to 
keep pace with the growth and progress of my district. At 
this time I would like to compliment all officials and citizens 
who have aided in their efforts to secure funds which would 
allow us to carry on the work that we now deem expedient 
to the welfare of the people of my district. 
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Now the point I am trying to make is this. If the Army 
engineers would cooperate with us and see the necessity of 
such improvement, there is no question but that the im- 
provement would be such a boom to industry and commerce 
that within the next decade the population of my district 
would exceed a half million people. It has been pointed 
out to the Army Engineers that even now, with the crowded 
condition of the ship canal, there is more tonnage going in 
and out of the canal than from a great many bigger and 
larger ports of the United States where the Government has 
spent millions of dollars. 

The Federal Government has spent millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars widening, deepening, and dredging the Al- 
leghany, Monongahela, the Ohio, and Hudson Rivers. I 
am sure that the need for expenditure of an appropriation 
to make the improvements in my district is as dire as when 
Members of this Congress voted to make improvements of 
the above-mentioned rivers. I feel that since the Govern- 
ment allowed such improvements to be made in other parts 
of the country that the people of my district should be 
granted the same concessions, and that the Members of this 
body should, when the time comes, approve such a measure, 
since there was no objection to the other grants being 
made. 

Since the building of the canal in 1903, location of va- 
rious industries has increased, with the result that a great 
many millions of dollars have been spent by industry in the 
building of plants and docks. It should be obvious that 
these industries would never have come to my district if it 
were not possible to obtain water transportation, and with 
the vision to the future, that needed improvements would be 
made, and increased water service would be made available 
as time and progress permitted. 

As it is today, a great many industries have been lost to 
my district because of the fact that this Government will not 
appropriate needed funds to carry on the work of deepening 
and widening the ship canal and the two rivers. I feel that 
now is the time I would like to have cooperation of the Mem- 
bers of the House in connection with a bill authorizing this 
Government to proceed with the work that we in the Middle 
West deem is necessary. 

Improvement of this project will not only bring industries 
to this region but will give employment to thousands of per- 
sons now idle. Situated as this region is in close proximity 
to the Indiana coal fields, the rich Mesabi ore ranges of 
Minnesota, there is every reason to believe this improvement 
would not only enhance the commerce of the Calumet region 
but the entire Middle West. 

No doubt there may be some opposition to this improve- 
ment from some of the transportation systems owing to the 
fact they will say it will eliminate the long haul by a number 
of the railroads. However, this will more than offset the in- 
creased number of men that will, of necessity, be employed 
on switch engines to switch the cars in and out of the in- 
dustries in the hauling of raw materials and the finished 
products. 

The march of time and the wheels of progress demand that 
this Government appropriate sufficient funds to make this 
improvement now. It is necessary, and the people of my 
district are demanding it. They want action. Officials of 
the cities and civic organizations approve of these plans and 
are demanding that this Government allow us to keep pace 
with the trend of business improvements, and the signs of 
prosperity which are seen on every hand these days. To 
make this improvement now will allow the great Middle West 
to enjoy an expansion, which is so necessary to the welfare 
of my district, and a prosperity never before realized within 
the Calumet region, the hub of all activity in the Middle 
West. 

The people of the Middle West demand that the resources 
of the lake be utilized, and that this Government improve 
this water transportation. 

I wish at this time to give you a brief outline of the history 
of the Indiana Harbor Ship Canal, located in the cities of 
East Chicago and Indiana Harbor on the shores of Lake 
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Michigan, which was prepared by E. W. Wolfe, secretary- 
manager of the East Chicago Chamber of Commerce: 
HISTORY OF THE INDIANA HARBOR SHIP CANAL, 1888-1935 


In the year of 1888 the population of the city of East Chicago 
was only 775. However, those far-sighted citizens realized the 
potential possibilities of the natural advantages and the geo- 
graphic location of the district from an industrial standpoint, 
provided water-transportation facilities were made available. Dis- 
cussions reached a point in that year where a movement was 
started to build a ship canal. 

Land for construction of the canal was deeded during 1888 and 
1889 by Caroline M. Forsythe and husband, the Calumet Canal 
& Improvement Co., the Standard Steel & Iron Co., and these deeds 
were duly recorded. 

In 1901 the work on the harbor was started and was carried 
on until its completion in 1903. In the year of 1901 the East 
Chicago Land Co. commenced the building of the canal, building 
7,700 feet in a southwesterly direction from Lake Michigan and 
thence at a right angle 5,143 feet to White Oak Avenue, con- 
structing a small turning basin just northeast of the Canal 
Street Bridge, dredging the channel to a depth of between 20 
and 22 feet. Due to unforeseen circumstances, the completion of 
this branch of the canal consumed several years and was not fin- 
ished until the year of 1914. 

The navigable branch of the ship canal, that part running 
from Lake Michigan to White Oak Avenue, was built to a width 
of 300 feet from the breakwater to the railroad bridges of the 
E. J. & E. N. Y. C., B. & O., and the I. H. B. Railroads, and 
to a width of 200 feet over the balance. 

The south branch of the ship canal was started several hun- 
dred feet south of Canal Street Bridge and built 1% miles south 
to the junction of the Grand Calumet River, which had been 
designated by the United States Government as a navigable 
stream. This branch of the canal was dredged to a depth of 15 
feet and to a top width of 200 feet to One Hundred and Forty-first 
Street and to approximately 150 feet top width from that point 
to the Grand Calumet River. 

Records on file indicate that the right-of-way for the entire 
canal was accepted by the Secretary of War in compliance with 
the provision in act of Congress approved June 5, 1910, for and 
in behalf of the United States Government, and from that time 
the canal has been maintained by the United States Government, 
assisted, however, by the different industries up until 1929. 

Since the building of the canal the location of industry along 
its shores has been ever constant and a great many millions of 
dollars have been spent by industry in the building of plants and 
docks, these industries would never have located in East Chicago 
(Indiana Harbor) had they not been able to obtain water trans- 
portation and with the future thought that additional water 
service would be made available to them. 

The navigable portion of the canal has been in general use from 
1914 up to date. A great deal of difficulty was experienced with 
the turning basin, it being small and not properly protected. On 
January 11, 1929, during the second session of the Seventieth Con- 
gress, House bill 16169 was passed, which authorized the Secretary 
of War to accept free and clear of all encumbrance a strip of land 
from the East Chicago Co., the purpose of which was for the con- 
struction of a new turning basin. 

The work on the construction of the new turning basin was 
started in 1931 at the junction of the north and south branches of 
the canal, and the work was completed and the basin ready for 
service in 1932. 

There are now located along the navigable portion of the canal 
nine huge industries that own and operate all of the property along 
its shores and who have made tremendous investménts in this prop- 
erty. I am setting forth below the names of these different indus- 
tries in the order in which they located and, wherever possible, 
their investment in dock improvements. 

During the year of 1901 the Inland Steel Co. located in East 
Chicago and was the first plant to locate on the Harbor Canal. 
They occupy a frontage of 3,115 feet along the canal, all improved, 
at a cost to themselves of $416,490. 

During the year of 1904 the American Steel Foundries built its 
large plant along the ship canal, occuping a frontage of 2,848 
feet, making their own improvements. We do not have the cost 
figures for this improvement. 

During the year 1910 the Standard Oil Co. built their docks 
along the north side of the west branch occupying a frontage of 
1,430 feet, and all improved at a cost of $74,127.37. 
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During 1916 the Associated Box Corporation located on the north 
side of the ship canal, occuping a frontage of 377 feet, all im- 
proved, at a cost of $48,000. 

During the year 1916 the Mark Manuf: Co. started to 
build their big plant on the north side of the ship canal at its 
mouth, just opposite from the Inland Steel Co., occupying a canal 
frontage of 3,200 feet. This plant was taken over by the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., who built all their dock improvements, and 
while I do not have their exact cost figures it relatively compares 
with the cost of the Inland Steel Co. 

During the year 1917 the Sinclair Refining Co. located its large 
refinery on the north side of the canal at Indianapolis Boulevard. 
They occupy a canal frontage of 1,760 feet. I have been unable to 
secure the improvement cost; however, there were many thousands 
of dollars spent on their improvements. 

During the year 1918 the Consolidated Oil Co. built its re- 
finery on the south bank of the canal at Indianapolis Boulevard. 
The properties of this refinery were purchased by the Bartles- 
Maguire Oil Co., who operated these properties until 1933, when 
they were merged with the Wadhams Oil Co. who operated them 
up to 1934, when they merged with the Standard Oil Co. of New 
York. They occupy 825 feet of canal frontage and it was im- 
proved by them at a cost of more than $85,000. 

During the year 1928 the United States Gypsum Co. located its 
large plant on the north side of the canal at Canal Street, build- 
ing its plant and dock as a unit at a cost of several hundred 
thousand dollars and occupying 990 feet, all “covered by improve- 
ments. I cannot give the exact cost of this improvement due to 
the type of its construction. 

During 1928 the Shell Petroleum located its docks along the 
south bank of the canal, between Indianapolis Boulevard and the 
turning basin, occuping 604 feet, fully improved by them at a 
cost of $67,329.42, not including the cost of heads and pipes that 
had to be brought up to dock property. 

During 1928 the East Chicago Dock Terminal Co. built large 
docks on the south side of the canal between the turning basin 
and Canal Street. They occupy a frontage of 1,680 feet on the 
canal, which they have fully improved at a cost of $115,520. 

During 1929 the Empire Oil & Refining Co. built its dock along 
the south side of the canal, between the turning basin and 
Indianapolis Boulevard, occupying a 600-foot frontage, and fully 
improved by them at a cost of $185,000. 

During 1934 the Texas Co. built its docks and bulk station on 
the south side of the canal at Canal Street Bridge. They occupy 
a frontage of 508 feet, fully improved at a cost of $49,400. 

In addition to the vast amounts spent by industries for dock 
improvements they were also called upon during the years up to 
1929 to stand a portion of the yearly dredging expense. For ex- 
ample, during the years of 1924 to 1929, inclusive, the Inland 
Steel Co., the Standard Oil Co., and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. spent $105,090 for the dredging of the canal channel, 
which was in addition to the $25,000 spent by the Government 
for maintenance purposes, which was excessively low. 

By way of comparison with the previous years since this ship 
canal has been in service some tonnage figures may prove en- 
lightening. During the period from 1914 to 1928, inclusive, the 
tonnage handled through the Port of Indiana Harbor by the 
various industries located on the canal has shown a constant 
yearly increase, as indicated by the following tabulation: 


Tonnage 
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For the years of 1929 to 1935, inclusive, I am showing in the 
following table the tonnage handled by the different industries 
located on the canal only, and the number of ships using this 
waterway, showing the total tonnage by year and also the total for 
the 7-year period. 


Tonnage, inbound and outbound 
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Name period 
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Along the south-branch of the ship canal—that portion which is 
unnavigable and which is included in the ship canal, Grand Calu- 
met, Little Calumet, Sag Channel development project, and which 
extends from the turning basin to the junction of the Grand 
Calumet River—there are located a great number of heavy-type as 
well as basic industries, whose investment along the south branch 
of the canal reaches high into the millions of dollars. These in- 
dustries are all potential users of waterway transportation; they, 
for the most part, are prohibited from the use of the existing water 
service at the. present time due to excessive costs in getting to dock 
facilities. Even under these extenuating circumstances a number 
do use waterway service, being forced to do so by reason of the 
fact their competitors have waterway service, and if our concerns 
are to stay in certain markets they are forced to meet this compe- 
tition. One industry in particular which is located a short distance 
from the canal on the Grand Calumet River is the Grasselli Chemi- 
cal Co., which during the past year handled 53,797 tons, and from 
1929 to 1935 handled 242,626 tons. 

Many of the industries that have located along the south branch 
of the ship canal and a strip along the Grand Calumet did so be- 
cause all land along the harbor canal had been taken and they 
felt that before long this south branch would be made navigable. 
The industries of which I speak, and whose plants or properties 
are on and along the south branch of the canal and Grand Calumet 
River, are: The Inter-State Steel Co., Buckeye Steel Casting Co., 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, U. S. S. Lead Refinery, Inc., the 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Lavin & Son, Graver Tank & Manufacturing 
Corporation, Weber Insulations, Inc., Calumet Foundry & Machine 
Co., Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co., Republic Rolling Mills 
Corporation, Hyman Michaels Co., International Smelting & Re- 
fining Co,, the East Chicago City Dock, the Superheater Co. The 
above named, together with those listed on the navigable portion 
of the harbor ship canal, are only a portion of the industries 
located in East Chicago. 

The harbor and waterway development in East Chicago has been 
responsible for the heavy industrial development in the city, and 
to this development is due the large increase in population that 
has taken place during the past years, as is shown by the census 
reports of the United States Government. 


Population of East Chicago, United States census 
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The benefits from the development of the Indiana Harbor Port 
and Ship Canal is vitally important to the entire Calumet region of 
Indiana, in that the industries in East Chicago normally employ 
in excess of 32,000 workers, with a weekly pay roll much in excess 
of $1,000,000, and upon this pay roll the entire district is dependent. 

The volume of outbound water-borne tonnage will greatly in- 
crease, more industries will be located, more men employed, and 
greater pay rolls, so beneficial to the district, will be had when the 
south branch of the ship canal, the Grand Calumet, Little Calumet, 
and the Sag Channel, is made available for use by the industry of 
the district. 


FLOOD CONTROL ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (S. 3531) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
control of floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
and for other purposes”, approved May 15, 1928. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill S. 3531, with Mr. Firannacan in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, after the word “Engineers”, add the following: 
“Provided, That the Chief of Engineers, under the supervision of 
the Secretary of War, shall, at the expense of the United States 
Government, construct a system of levees and reservoirs to ade- 
quately control the floodwaters of the Scioto, Olentangy, and San- 
dusky River valleys in Ohio: And provided further, There is 
hereby appropriated the sum of $40,000,000 for the carrying out of 
the above project.” 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the amendment that it makes a direct 
appropriation. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the further 
point of order, but I am willing to reserve it if the gentle- 
man wishes. 

Mr. LAMNECK. I am willing that the Chair should rule 
on the point of order. Mr. Chairman, I want to call atten- 
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tion to the fact that the amendment was presented last 
evening with the understanding that it was to be an amend- 
ment to the section that included the reservoir plan for the 
White River and the Arkansas River. 

For some reason or other the Clerk continued with the 
reading of the next section. It was my understanding, and 
the understanding of others, that the amendment would be 
offered to the section that was discussed last evening when 
we adjourned. It may not be germane to the section read 
last but it is germane to the section to which it is offered. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, in addition to not 
being germane, some of the rivers mentioned in the amend- 
ment are not tributary to the Mississippi River, so it can- 
not be germane to any part of the bill. This is a bill for 
flood control along the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
The Sandusky does not empty into the Mississippi River or 
into any tributary of the Mississippi River; it empties into 
Lake Erie. 

The proposed amendment to this bill is not germane be- 
cause the bill under consideration is only an authorization. 
The amendment proposes an outright appropriation of $40,- 
000,000. In the third place, we are considering section 4 of 
the bill, to which it is certainly not germane. 

The gentleman obtained unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp his amendment which he proposed to 
offer when the House convened today for the information 
of the committee. There was no unanimous consent that we 
should return to section 1, to which, if it is germane at all, 
it is germane. 

For these reasons the amendment is not in order. Inas- 
much as section 1 has been passed, inasmuch as the amend- 
ment embraces rivers not tributary to the Mississippi, and 
inasmuch as the amendment carries an appropriation, I 
insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment proposes to appropri- 
ate $40,000,000. Rule XXI provides that no bill or joint 
resolution carrying appropriations shall be reported by any 
committee not having jurisdiction to report appropriations 
nor shall an amendment proposing an appropriation be in 
order during consideration of a bill or joint resolution re- 
ported by a committee not having that jurisdiction. 

Inasmuch as the amendment appropriates money in vio- 
lation of the rule, the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr, LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAMNEcK: Page 2, line 7, after the 
word “Engineers”, add the following: “Provided, That the Chief of 
Engineers, under the supervision of the Secretary of War, shall, at 
the expense of the United States Government, construct a system 
of levees and reservoirs to adequately control the flood waters of 
the Scioto and Olentangy River valleys in Ohio: And provided 
further, There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$40,000,000 for the carrying out of the above project.” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the amendment that it is not germane, that 
the authorizations of this bill and the projects in the au- 
thorizations are contained in section 1, that section 1 has 
been passed, that we are now considering section 4. In ad- 
dition to that, Mr. Chairman, the proposed amendment 
does not embrace any tributary of the Mississippi River. 
My understanding is that the Scioto River and the Olen- 
tangy River are located in the State of Ohio, that the Scioto 
River is a tributary of the Ohio River, and the Olentangy 
River is a tributary of the Scioto, so that in no event could 
this amendment be germane either to the bill or to section 1 
of the bill. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, I think these two rivers 
are tributary of the Mississippi River, indirectly at least, 
and it seems to me that the amendment is germane to this 
section of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule.” This amend- 
ment is offered to page 2, line 1, section 1, of the bill, which 
has already been passed. The only way under the rules in 
which it can be entertained at this time is by unanimous 
consent. The Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order, 
and the Clerk will read. 
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Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. This flood proposition is beginning to be a very 
important matter in this country. In my State in 1913 the 
flood waters of the Miami River Valley were controlled and 
the costs thereof were paid entirely by benefited property. 
At the present time in Ohio we are making an improvement 
in the Muskingum Valley. The Federal Government made 
an appropriation through the P. W. A. of $24,000,000, and 
under a State law that we have there was created a con- 
servancy district, and the conservancy board has assessed 
against the property benefited by this improvement $12,- 
000,000. In many cases the assessment is greater than the 
value of the property. In Newcomerstown, Ohio, a small 
city, there is a concern which is on the tax duplicate for 
$137,000. The assessment against the property is $90,000. 
There is another concern there whose property is valued at 
$47,000 and the assessment against the property for that 
improvement is $30,000. I contend that if we are going to 
have a flood-control program in this country we cannot as- 
sess benefited property in such a way that, in effect, means 
confiscation, and that is what will happen if the benefited 
property is supjosed to pay a great part of the cost of flood 
improvement and flood control. Gentlemen ought not to 
fool themselves when they talk about passing flood-control 
legislation by thinking the property benefited is not going 
to be assessed enormous amounts. I know in a little town 
that I was born and raised in in Ohio the benefits assessed 
against property are more than the property is worth. 

I call attention to another thing. We have the Home 
Loan Act, and gentlemen know that we loan money on 
homes up to 80 percent of the assessed value. I know one 
property that has a home loan on it for $4,000, 80 percent 
of its value. Along comes the flood-improvement program 
and assesses that property $2,000 more, so that the assess- 
ment and mortgage against that property today is more than 
its value. The home owner has no equity in the property, 
and you will be doing the same thing if you assess the cost 
of improvement against farms. You will assess them for 
more money than they are worth. In the Miami Valley, in 
Ohio, there is not a single farm which, as a result of the 
1913 flood, as a result of the 1913 act, is worth the money 
today that the assessment provided for. 

Here we are down in the Mississippi Valley making an 
appropriation for $272,000,000, while up in Arkansas we 
voted in an amendment, which I voted for, which provides 
for an expenditure of $126,000,000, and I am here to tell 
you now that you will never collect $126,000,000 from Ar- 
kansas for the improvement made on those two rivers, be- 
cause the land is not worth that much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the pro-forma amendment. I shall direct my re- 
marks in line with what my good friend Mr. Lamneck has 
had to say, and that is to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that we are in this bill entering upon a very 
dangerous policy, especially when we consider what was 
done in the Senate yesterday. Yesterday, in my weak way, 
I tried to impress upon the membership here that this is a 
very important bill, and the most important thing about it 
is that it has no definite policy as to State or local par- 
ticipation. On several of the projects named the bill pro- 
vides that the Government shall pay for all damages and 
all rights-of-way. On other projects in the bill it provides 
that the State or local beneficiaries from the improvement 
shall furnish the rights-of-way and assume all damages. 
Yesterday the Senate passed a very important bill, known 
as the Copeland omnibus flood-control bill, providing for 
omnibus flood relief. It provides relief for many, if not all, 
the sections which suffered from disastrous floods this last 
spring. It touches almost every part of the United States. 
As I understand it, in that bill a very definite policy has 
been set forth. It provides that the Government shall pay 
the expenses of the improvement. Then the communities or 
States or landowners, those who are immediately interested, 
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must pay for all rights-of-way and for all damages up to 
the amount that the Government puts into the improvement. 

If the damages and the rights-of-way amount to more 
than the cost of the improvement by the Government, the 
Government will share with the territory in paying that 
excess. As an illustration, in the Pittsburgh territory the 
Government expects to put in improvements worth $20,- 
000,000. The damages and the rights-of-way will cost 
$30,000,000. The Pittsburgh territory will have to pay that 
$20,000,000, the same as the Government puts into the im- 
provements. Then the difference between twenty and thirty 
million, which is ten million, shall be divided equally between 
the Government and the local authorities. If that is the case, 
if Pittsburgh and all other sections are going to have to 
match the Government, so to speak, then what we did yes- 
terday in voting for these reservoirs on the Arkansas and 
White Rivers is entirely wrong. I voted for that amendment; 
but if that is the situation, it is entirely wrong, because there 
the Federal Government is going to pay for everything. I 
am calling upon those on the Democratic side who have re- 
sponsibility for this flood-relief program to come forward 
with a consistent, constructive program. Let us not find 
ourselves confronted with a situation that will inevitably 
result in a veto by the President of the United States, and 
we will have no fiood relief anywhere. 

a. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true that the members of 
the committee did their best to point out how you were 
making a mistake in passing that amendment and making 
discrimination on those two rivers yesterday? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I do not want to take any of that 
blame myself, because I am for flood control. The country 
needs it. I am calling upon the Democratic authorities, the 
Democratic leaders, the Democratic President, and the Demo- 
cratic administration to get out of this inconsistent position 
in which they now are, get out of this aura of inconsistency, 
and come out into the daylight and give us an intelligent 
program that the President and the Nation will support, and 
that will be right and consistent and just. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DRIVER. There is no one who can misunderstand the 
definition of the duties and responsibilities in the adopted 
program for flood control on the Mississippi River. It is 
written into the law. The people there themselves con- 
tributed and turned over to the Government $292,000,000. 
In addition to that, they paid $41,000,000 for land damages 
that were required under this bill, and we protested as ve- 
hemently as anybody possibly could against the inclusion of 
projects that were based on some other separate definition of 
responsibility, and the gentleman supported it. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentleman no doubt helped 
write the bill, and for that reason knows more about this 
bill—S. 3531—than I do, and I call upon him and his able 
assistants to redraft this bill or amend it so that it will con- 
tain a consistent policy. 

Mr. DRIVER. Yes. I know all about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec.4. That neither of the projects for the flood control of the 
St. Francis River or the Yazoo River, hereby authorized, shall be 
undertaken until the States, or other qualified agencies, shall 
have furnished satisf assurances that they will undertake, 
without cost to the United States, all alterations of highways 
made necessary because of the construction of the authorized 
reservoirs, and meet all damages because of such highway altera- 
tions, and have agreed also to furnish without cost to the United 
States all lands and easements necessary to the construction of 
levees and drainage ditches constructed under this project: Pro- 
vided, That the reservoirs for control of headwater flow of the 
Yazoo River system may be located by the Chief of Engineers, in 
his discretion: And further, That the Chief of Engineers 
may, in his discretion, substitute levees, floodways, or auxiliary 
channels, or any or all of them, for any or all of the seven deten- 
tion reservoirs recommended in his report of February 12, 1935, 
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for the control of floods of the Yazoo River: And provided further, 
That the Chief of Engineers, with the approval of the Secretary 
of War, may modify the project for the flood control of the St. 
Francis River as recommended in said report, to include therein 
the construction of a detention reservoir for the reduction of 
floods, and the acquisition at the cost of the United States of all 
lands and flowage necessary to the construction of said reservoir 
except flowage of highways: Provided further, That the esti- 
mated cost to the United States of the project is not increased by 
reason of such detention reservoir. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I do this so that I may take up this argu- 
ment that I was having with the gentleman from Arkansas a 
moment ago, and to bring out this point: As I said, I am not 
as familiar with this bill as the gentleman from Arkansas is. 
I do not claim to be; but, as I look through this bill, I find 
there are several projects where the Government pays every- 
thing. For certain other projects you have stipulations to 
the effect that the territory benefited thereby must come 
forward with some contribution. How is it that you do not 
have a consistent program in this bill? 

Mr. DRIVER. It is consistent, if the gentleman will stop 
to take into consideration the necessities and the engineering 
recommendations with regard to it. On all levees all dam- 
ages, the local interests are required to pay it and to main- 
tain the completed structure. That is generally true until 
you come to the floodways. When this water is taken out of 
the river—that is, the excess water—and carried through 
these diversion channels, imposing a burden on the lands, 
there it does not protect but condemns the land. Neces- 
sarily the Government assumes that responsibility. I call 
attention to the fact that these lands involved here are lands 
that are protected by levees and have been for many, many 
years, but because of the increase in the flood heights, the 
engineers find it necessary to take out of the channels of 
the Mississippi River this excess water, so the balance of it 
can pass safely between these levees in the channel. They 


take that burden out of the Mississippi River and pour it 
into this protected area, and take the lands of the people 


for that diversion, for the common good. Of course, you 
have no basis to cause a contribution on the part of those 
people who are not benefited but who are destroyed. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. So that I may get it plain, let me 
ask the gentleman this question. Yesterday we passed an 
amendment to this bill providing for the construction cf 26 
reservoirs, and that amendment provided that the Govern- 
ment must assume all expense of construction and all expense 
of damages and all expense of rights-of-way. 

Mr. DRIVER. And maintenance; yes. What you did to us 
was a plenty. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Now, you state that this bill pro- 
vides, before this amendment was put on, the same thing, 
that the Government must pay everything except the 
$41,000,000 which these States have heretofore contributed. 

Mr. DRIVER. Oh, no, no. Now, let us get that straight. 
When the act of 1928 was passed, under which the Govern- 
ment assumed responsibility for building the structures, the 
local interests had expended $292,000,000 on the levees along 
the river that were used under the adopted project, and were 
simply increased in grade and sections. In other words, they 
were built up higher and stronger by the Government, but 
the people put those levees there out of their own money, 
$292,000,000. 

When that project was adopted there were certain rectifi- 
cations the engineers thought necessary, together with some 
additional levies in order to connect up and make a consist- 
ent line of them. They imposed the burden on local interests 
to pay for every acre of that land, damages, and to maintain 
the completed structures. Under that responsibility the local 
interests since 1928 have paid out $41,000,000 and are con- 
tinuing to pay for and maintain the structures. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. The Chief of Engineers, under the supervision of the 
Secretary of War, shall at the expense of the United States Gov- 
ernment construct a system of levees substantially in accordance 


with general plan shown on map designated as sheet no. 1 entitled 
“Tributary Levee Location Survey—White River Levee District— 
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Proposed Levee Location” accompanying report dated April 2, 
1925, and filed in office of first and second Mississippi River com- 
mission districts, Memphis, Tenn. The Chief of Engineers shall 
have the right to alter, change, or modify said plan as to the 
grades and levee sections: Provided, however, That no work shall 
be commenced on the above-mentioned project until the State, 
levee boards, or other responsible local interests have given assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary of War that they will (a) pro- 
vide without cost to the United States all rights-of-way necessary 
for the construction of said project; (b) provide drainage facilities 
made necessary by construction of levees; (c) acquire and pro- 
vide without cost to the United States all flowage and storage 
rights and easements over, upon, and across the lands and prop- 
erties within the protected area in the event it becomes necessary 
in the Judgment and discretion of the Secretary of War or the 
Chief of Engineers to use said area, or any part thereof, for an 
emergency reservoir; (d) hold and save the United States free 
from liability for damages on account of the use of said area for 
reservoir purposes during said emergency. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. RicH: Page 4, line 1, strike out 
section 5. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I believe all the Members 
realize it is absolutely necessary to have some nonpartisan 
organization take care of flood control, an organization in 
which the Members of the House and the people of the 
country will have confidence. I do not know of any body of 
men who can handle flood control to the satisfaction of the 
people of the country generally better than the Corps of 
Army Engineers, a nonpartisan organization. 

Coming now to section 5, I want to read what Secretary 
of War George H. Dern wrote on February 15, 1936, to 
Senator CoPpELAND: 


Section 5 of the bill authorizes the construction of a system of 
levees to protect land in the backwater areas of the White River 
and provides for payment by the United States of the entire 
construction cost of the system. This work is not recommended 
in the report. The requirement that the Government bear the 
whole construction cost is not in accord with the policy estab- 
lished by Congress in similar cases. Section 6 of the act of May 
15, 1928, provides for the construction by the United States of 
levees protecting lands in areas subject to backwater influences 
of the Mississippi River on conditicn, among others, that local 
interests contribute 3344 percent of the costs of the work. This 
is a reasonable requirement in all cases of like character, and 
the Department is unable to recommend that the entire cost of 
the construction of levees in a backwater area be borne by the 
United States. 


Secretary of War Dern objects to section 5 of the bill, as 
you note from this letter. I also want to call your attention 
to a statement contained in a letter written by E. M. Mark- 
ham, major general, Chief of Engineers, War Department, to 
the chairman of our committee, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WItson]: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 30, 1936. 
Hon. Rimey J. WILson, 
Chairman, Committee on Flood Control, 
House of Representatives, Washington D. C. 

Dear JupcE Witson: In compliance with your request to me at 
the hearings before the Flood Control Committee of the House on 
April 30, 1936, I have to inform you that bill S. 3531, a bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act for the control of floods on the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for other purposes”, 
approved May 15, 1928, as amended and passed by the Senate on 
April 21, 1936, with the exception of section 5, now conforms to 
the views of the Department, and satisfies the objections urged 
to the bill in the report of the Secretary of War of February 15, 
1936, to the Commerce Committee of the Senate, which report 
was made prior to the amendments that were adopted by the 
Senate. 

Yours very truly, 
E. M. Markuam, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


With the exception of section 5. This is the section I 
strike out by my amendment. Now, are we going to permit 
the Corps of Army Engineers to handle this flood-controi 
situation under the plan adopted in 1928 or are we going to 
inject in the bill features contrary to the well-considered 
plan of the War Department? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. I agree with the statement made 
by the gentleman, but it is only fair to say that the gentle- 
man voted against the recommendation of the Chief of En- 
gineers on yesterday when he voted for the Miller amend- 
ment, adding $126,000,000 to this bill. That is a fair state- 
ment, according to the Recorp, is it not? 

Mr. RICH. That is right, and I want to tell the gentle- 
man why I did it. Whenever I can by spending twice the 
money do eight times the amount of good that could be 
done by spending half the money, I want to do it. That is 
sound business. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is a member of the committee. This is an 
important part of the bill. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania may proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. I want to answer the gentleman’s question first. 
I realize that the Miller amendment provided that the rights- 
of-way for the 26 reservoirs were to be paid for by the Fed- 
eral Government, but I was under the impression that an 
amendment would be offered striking out that feature on the 
Arkansas, the White, as well as the Yazoo and St. Francis 
Rivers. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. But, Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield, the amendment was not modified and did not 
provide that the cost of rights-of-way should be borne by 
local interests at the time the gentleman voted for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RICH. Yes; but even now several Members on our side 
are trying to work out an amendment that will accomplish 
that result. The amendment will soon be presented; just be 
patient. If we can do that, it will then be in accordance with 
the plan of the Army Engineers. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Just a moment. 
voted for the amendment. 

Mr. RICH. I voted for the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman is a member of the 
committee, is against the bill, signed the minority views, and 
has done everything he could to try to kill the bill. 

Mr. RICH. No. We want to perfect the bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is exactly what the gentleman 
is doing; trying to kill it, 

Mr. RICH. If an amendment is adopted striking out the 
obligation of the Federal Government to pay for the right-of- 
way for these reservoirs and section 5 not approved by Army 
Engineers, I will vote for the bill. If such amendments are 
not adopted, I will not. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. But the gentleman signed the 
minority views and is against the bill with or without the 
amendment. 

Mr. RICH. We are against certain features of the bill 
that are contrary to the established plan and policy of 1928, 
and we are trying to get the Members of the House to adopt 
a bill that will be satisfactory to the Army Engineers. The 
people in the Mississippi Valley should be treated the same 
as we treat everybody else. When it comes to the matter 
of flood control the people in the Mississippi Valley have 
gotten the lion’s share. Now they are trying to secure the 
inclusion of these other rivers and steal a march on the 
other people of the country and make the other people pay 
their burden, a burden they should stand themselves. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not a fact that the president 
of the Mississippi River Commission recommended section 
5, the section the gentleman has moved to strike out? 


The gentleman 
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Mr. RICH. I am not prepared to say; I do not know. I 
do not want to comment on it because I do not want to 
make a misstatement. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to use my colleague’s yardstick 
to support this particular section of the bill. If I do not do it 
perfectly, I am willing to withdraw the section from the bill. 

The justification he offered for his support of a reservoir 
amendment adopted yesterday, as the Members will recall, 
was that it would reduce the flood height in the Mississippi 
River in the vicinity of Arkansas City 4.2 feet. I am com- 
menting on the reasons which the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania offered for supporting the reservoir amendment; $126,- 
000,000 would reduce the fiood height 4.2 feet in the vicinity 
of Arkansas City. The same Army Engineers he commends 
have stated in their report on this section of the bill that with 
$12,000,000 they could reduce the flood height at the same 
place 6 inches, which means $12,000,000 for 6 inches under 
this section and $14,000,000 for the like reduction under the 
amendment which the gentleman from Pennsylvania sup- 
ported yesterday. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. RICH. The Army Engineers make the statement, do 
they not, that by building the 26 reservoirs they can reduce 
the flood height in the lower Mississippi 4% feet? 

Mr. DRIVER. Yes; and 6 inches with $12,000,000. 

Mr. RICH. The engineers of Louisiana say it will decrease 
the height of the flow on the Mississippi River as much as 
5% feet? 

Mr. DRIVER. They said 4.2 feet. The Louisiana people 
estimated it would be possibly 5 feet or slightly in excess, 
but even then there would be 5 feet additional which we 
would have to take care of by diversion. It will cost us the 
same amount of money, notwithstanding the expenditure 
of $126,000,000. 

Mr. RICH. In connection with the two rivers mentioned 
in the bill, does not the report show we will have to spend 
$56,000,000 to reduce the flood height 9 inches? 

Mr. DRIVER. The reduction in the flood height comes 
from the Yazoo system. The engineers never offered any 
justification for the inclusion of the St. Francis on the 
ground of reducing the Mississippi River flood height. They 
base their contention absolutely on the fact that the land- 
owners in the St. Francis Basin have contributed equally 
with every other protected acre in the valley for the con- 
struction work on the Mississippi River, and they are today 
contributing the same amount of money on an acreage basis 
as are these other protected lands, because every acre of 
overfiow land in the valley is burdened with a debt created 
through the issuance of bonds and the owners of these 
overfiow lands are just hanging on hoping against hope 
that they may be protected. They are today paying their 
proportion on an acreage basis of the maturing principal 
and annual interest obligations under these bonds. There 
is the reason for the inclusion of these two streams entirely 
within that alluvial valley, not on account of reducing pur- 
poses, although they do reduce in the Yazoo according to 
the statement, 9 inches, but nothing in the St. Francis, 
which is on a different basis entirely. 

I may say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that I am 
using his own yardstick in order to justify the inclusion. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is rather interesting to listen to the dis- 
cussion here teday after the argument we heard yesterday in 
regard to the approval or disapproval of Engineers’ reports. 
I am sure you all remember a number of distinguished gen- 
tiemen took the floor and made the statement it was impos- 
sible to secure enactment of flood-control legislation without 
the approval. of Army Engineers. Now we come in here today 
with an amendment that has the disapproval of Secretary of 
War George H. Dern as well as the disapproval of the Chief 
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of Engineers, Gen. E. M, Markham. It does have the ap- 
proval of General Ferguson, who is Chairman of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, in his report to the Chief of Engi- 
neers. 

Mr. DRIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. DRIVER. Is not the same thing true of the amend- 
ment adopted yesterday? 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. DRIVER. I am using the gentleman’s own yardstick. 

Mr. CARLSON. I may say to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas that I expect him to demand a roll call which will take 
that amendment from the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, here is a section of the bill that in my 
opinion should be eliminated for the reasons just stated. 
The testimony of General Markham shows this is reclama- 
tion work. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the House votes to strike out section 5 
and eliminate $12,000,000 of the expenditure. 

Mr.COLDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to attempt to discuss the 
merits of this bill. However, all this discussion has impressed 
me with the necessity of national planning. Here we are 
pouring millions and millions of dollars into building levees 
and digging ditches, establishing basins, and so forth, to take 
care of the water of the river down at the bottom of the 
slope. I think we should reverse the policy. I do not sup- 
pose that can be done at this time, because I presume the 
necessity for this bill is such that we cannot change the 
policy at this moment. Every barrel of this destructive 
water that flows into the lower Mississippi River is of great 
value in the West and Northwest, and if we could impound 
this water on the upper Missouri River and its tributaries 
it would be of great benefit. The water has tremendous 
value for irrigation purposes in Montana, the Dakotas, in 
many parts of Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska, and all 
through the West. If this water were impounded near its 
source it would protect the moisture of those semiarid ter- 
ritories, and it also has a tremendous value in the develop- 
ment of power which is very greatly needed in those sec- 
tions of the country. The development of power at the 
source, or along the course, of these rivers would defray the 
entire cost of many of these dams and projects. 

Mr. Chairman, I make this comment in order to call the 
attention of the Members of Congress to the necessity of 
revising our policy to point out the value of national plan- 
ning and to try to get away from the building of levees and 
ditches only and get to that greater plan and system of 
national planning that has already been established on the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries. As I view it, flood- 
control, navigation, irrigation, and power development should 
be correlated. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I understand this section is in the bill 
contrary to advice of the Army Engineers. Is it not a fact 
only four times in the history of the Nation has the Con- 
gress ever acted diametrically opposite to the advice and 
information given by the Engineers on matters of this kind? 

Mr. COLDEN. I assume the gentleman is correct, but my 
purpose was not to discuss the merits of the bill but to get 
an idea before the Members. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLDEN. I yield to the eminent gentleman from 
Arkansas, 

Mr. DRIVER. For the information of my colleague from 
Michigan, I desire to say that the Engineers made a special 
study of this particular area, and it is incorporated in a 
report they made to the Congress, House Document 202, of 
the Seventy-third Congress, with a complete engineering 
plan respecting this particular problem which is on all fours 
with the matter we have discussed here. 

Mr. COLDEN. My idea is that we ought to have a Mis- 
souri Valley authority, we ought to have a Platte Valley 
authority, and we ought to take all of these great basins and 
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develop them under a system of national planning, and this 
would take care of the floods on the lower Mississippi and 
that water could be used for conservation of moisture, navi- 
gation, irrigation, and power. The Boulder Dam on the 
Colorado River is a combination of flood control and power 
development. The Boulder Dam will repay its entire cost 
and eventually produce a profit. Why not apply this policy 
in the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLDEN. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. If the Army Engineers approved this, why did 
Secretary Dern write the letter I read on the floor here, and 
why did Gen. E. M. Markham write the letter that I read 
on the floor a few moments ago disapproving it? 

Mr. COLDEN. I will say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that I cannot read the mind of either one of the 
authorities he has quoted. 

To build basins and reservoirs for the control of floods 
in the flat lands of the Mississippi Valley not only destroys 
the use of great areas of fertile soil but serves only for the 
promotion of bullfrogs and pony mosquitoes. To store these 
floods at the source in basins and reservoirs will add greater 
prosperity to semiarid regions and add to our national 
wealth. The development of power will repay the cost of 
many of these projects and add to the convenience and 
comfort of a large population. Water at its source can be 
used as an asset if intelligently controlled. If permitted to 
flow unharnessed and unrestrained, it carries but destruc- 
tion to those below. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The pro-forma amendments were withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That the United States shall provide the drainage made 
necessary by the construction of floodway levees included in the 
modified project. 

Src. 7. That the United States shall construct at its own cost one 
railroad and one highway crossing over the Eudora floodway and 
not to exceed three railway and two highway crossings over the 
Morganza floodway, and not to exceed one railway crossing (to- 
gether with suitable physical connections therewith) and one high- 
way crossing over the floodway west of the Atchafalaya River 
provided for in the modified project: Provided, That equitable 
agreements can be made with the railroad and highway authorities 
concerned and that the appropriate railroad or highway agencies 
agree to accept and maintain and operate these crossings without 
cost to the United States: Provided further, That the railroads 
crossing the Morganza and West Atchafalaya floodways agree in 
consideration for the crossings constructed to waive all claims 
against the Government for any damages that may occur by reason 
of overflows in the Morganza and West Atchafalaya floodways: And 
provided further, That other railway and highway damages shall be 
adjusted as provided for in section 12. 

Sec. 8. That, in addition to the construction by the United States 
of roads in connection with floodways as heretofore provided, the 
Federal Government may, in the discretion of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, and within the limits of available funds, construct additional 
roads to afford access to those portions of the levee lines not 
otherwise accessible. 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: After section 8, 
line 6, page 6, insert: 

“Sec. 8. (a) That no money appropriated under authority of 
this act shall be expended on the construction of any project 
until States, political subdivisions thereof, or other responsible 
local agencies have given assurances satisfactory to the Secretary 
of War that they will (a) provide without cost to the United 
States all lands, easements, and rights-of-way necessary for the 
construction of the project, except as otherwise provided herein; 
(b) hold and save the United States free from damages due to 
the construction works; (c) maintain and operate all the works 
after completion in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of War: Provided, That whenever expenditures 
for lands, easements, and rights-of-way by States, political sub- 
divisions thereof, or responsible local agencies for any individual 
project or useful part thereof shall have exceeded the present esti- 
mated construction cost therefor, the local agency concerned may 
be reimbursed one-half of its excess expenditures over said esti- 
mated construction cost: And provided further, That when bene- 
fits of any project or useful part thereof accrue to lands and 
property outside of the State in which said project or part 
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thereof is located, the Secretary of War may acquire the neces- 
sary lands, easements, and rights-of-way for said project or part 
thereof after he has received from the States, political subdivisions 
thereof, or responsible local agencies benefited the present esti- 
mated cost of said lands, easements, and rights-of-way, less 
one-half the amount by which the estimated cost of these lands, 
easements, and rights-of-way exceeds the estimated construction 
cost corresponding thereto: And provided further, That the Secre- 
tary of War shall determine the proportion of the present esti- 
mated cost of said lands, easements, and rights-of-way that each 
State, political subdivision thereof, or responsible local agency 
should contribute tn consideration for the benefits to be received 
by such agencies: And provided further, That whenever not less 
than 75 percent of the benefits as estimated by the Secretary of 
War of any project or useful part thereof accrue to lands and prop- 
erty outside of the State in which said project or part thereof is 
located, provision (c) of this section shall not apply thereto; noth- 
ing herein shall impair or abridge the powers now existing in the 
Department of War with respect to navigable streams.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against the amendment that it is not germane. 

The amendment, if at all germane, would have been ger- 
mane to section 1 of the bill, which undertakes to provide 
for methods of financing the projects authorized and which 
does provide for the financing of the projects authorized in 
this bill. 

The amendment is not germane for another reason. As I 
understand, the gentleman proposes it as a separate section, 
and the proposed amendment undertakes to deal not only 
with flood control but with other matters over which the 
War Department has no supervision. 

If I caught the reading of the amendment aright, it is 
taken bodily from the omnibus bill that passed the Senate 
yesterday as an amendment of the bill passed by the House 
last session. It is not germane to this bill, which is confined 
to flood control and to navigation only on the lower Missis- 
sippi River, and has nothing to do with the benefits that 
may accrue to power or to irrigation. 

So, I say, Mr. Chairman, that section 1 is the section that 
deals with the financing of the projects and with the con- 
ditions on which they shall be financed, and I remind the 
Chair that section 1 adopts paragraph 43 of Committee Doc- 
ument No. 1 and enumerates the projects and refers to the 
terms upon which they shall be financed. So, if the amend- 
ment were germane to the bill at all it would be germane 
only to section 1, which has been passed, and is not now 
under consideration. 

It is not germane, I repeat, as an independent section 
because it deals with matters wholly beyond the scope of 
this bill, which is limited to flood control and navigation 
along the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is 
absolutely germane, because it puts a real heart into the bill. 
Every bill like this providing for an appropriation states 
how the money shall be expended. That is what the bill 
does. It is a limitation on the manner and method of 
spending the money. 

This amendment is taken bodily from a bill passed yes- 
terday in the Senate. That was a flood-relief bill and noth- 
ing but a flood-relief bill. This is a flood-relief bill and 
nothing but a flood-relief bill. The amendment meets every 
test as to germaneness. 

If this amendment is adopted it will give some consistency 
to the bill so that it will be fair and reasonable and so the 
President will approve it. It will provide that every project 
in the bill shall be paid for in a certain way—that every 
project named in the bill shall be paid for in the same way— 
not paid for by the Government in one instance and by 
individuals or communities in another instance. It will 
give consistency to the bill. 

This is the language put in the other flood-relief bill in 
the Senate, language that the President has approved, and 
that the Army Engineers have approved, and that the con- 
science of the Nation will approve. 

If you want a bill that is consistent, you should adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, when the gentle- 
man from Ohio mentioned a yardstick, the only discrimina- 
tion has been for those projects along the Ohio River. 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Oh, no; my amendment provides 
that all similar improvements should be paid for in the same 
way, regardless of where they are located, and you ought to 
be willing, if you share the benefits, to share the expense, 
just as is required of sections in Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut and Illinois. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio has no application 
to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. As the 
Chair views the matter, the amendment is a limitation on 
the expenditure of money appropriated in the bill, and there- 
fore the Chair holds that the amendment is germane and 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, in this bill so far 
we have 26 reservoirs and 10 or 15 different projects, and, 
as far as I am able to find, there is no set yardstick to meas- 
ure the local or governmental participation. Each project 
stands on its own feet. One project in one State might be 
paid for by the Government in its entirety, while an exactly 
similar project in the same State or in a different State 
might be paid for partly by the Government and partly by 
the State or by an assessment upon the parties or property 
benefited. 

The Senate has been busy for the last 3 weeks formulating 
a bill which passed the Senate yesterday and which is known 
as the Copeland omnibus flood-control bill. It is not a Re- 
publican Senate, it is a Democratic Senate. This bill con- 
tains a definite plan whereby the expense of the construc- 
tion of the projects is provided. It provides a yardstick by 
which each project is to be built and paid for. The Chair 
has ruled my amendment germane. The amendment is 
germane. It is reasonable and sensible. The language of 
my amendment is consistent, and it has been approved by 
the President. The committee should vote for it and every 
Member should vote for it. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Is it not true that this is in line with 
the Senate bill passed yesterday? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is correct. 
it in line. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Yes; and I hope every Democrat will 
vote for it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. This is the amendment that we are trying to 
get through in order that we might put this bill in line with 
the Senate bill, as requested by me of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WurrTiIncton] a few moments ago. I hope 
all Members will support the amendment. 
sane McCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is one thing the gentleman is 
overlooking when he is talking about local benefits as affect- 
ing the lower Mississippi Valley and compelling them to 
make additional contributions. Certainly, those landowners 
ought to pay for these benefits to the limit of their ability, 
but they have already done it. They have spent $330,000,000. 
trying to get protection for this valley. To that extent it 
does place them upon a different basis from territory that 
has never paid anything. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. There is no question but that 
the Army Engineers can take that into consideration. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But the amendment does not take that 
into consideration. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. It will be construed in that way. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It has the effect of placing a burden 
on the people and property owners of the valley that they 
have heretofore fully discharged. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
amendment will not be adopted. This bill proposes to carry 
out the projects adopted in the act of 1928, when the 
declaration of Congress was made that all requirements for 
local contributions had been complied with, that $292,000,000 
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had been paid by the local interests, and that no other local 
contribution should be required. That was adopted as a 
national problem. I think it would be unfortunate to 
change that policy which this bill recommends for the com- 
pletion of that great project. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. How is the gentleman, as chair- 
man of this committee, going to come in here next week 
and defend this program which the Senate has adopted as 
applying to Pennsylvania and Oklahoma and various other 
States, and oppose it for Louisiana? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Because the contribution re- 
quired in that bill, even a greater burden, has been already 
placed upon the people of the alluvial valley, and they have 
already discharged it. That is the reason I can defend it. 
They are burdened with debts now for the payment of it, 
and the act which we are simply amending stated that on 
account of the contributions made no other local contribu- 
tion should be required for the carrying out of the projeci. 
That was a declaration of Congress, a declaration of a na- 
tional program to be completed on that basis. I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last. word. I think the argendment should be adopted, in 
line with trying to get a policy of flood control that affects 
all parts of the country alike. We quibbled a lot here yes- 
terday about whether the Army Engineers or someone else 
should approve this report. In the bill passed in the Senate 
yesterday, which applies to all the rest of the country, ex- 
cept this special Overton bill territory, it was provided that 
the Army Engineers would not be considered, and their 
reports are clear out. The thing that will be considered is 
what the President wants. He will allocate the funds, he 
will suggest which works shall have priority, regardless of 
the Army Engineers’ report. I think the only thing this 
Congress can do, to do justice by all the people of the 
country, is to adopt a policy that affects all of the country 
alike, not. a policy which says you shall have a system one 
way in flood control in the lower Mississippi, but in the rest 
of the United States you shall have some other system. It 
is preposterous that this Congress should try to legislate 
flood control by sections or regions. We should legislate it 
for the whole country, and it should be all alike. All should 
get justice in spending flood-control money. North, South, 
East, or West, it is one land and one people affected in each 
region alike by flood waters. Legislation should apply to all 
alike. It should be a proposition of flood control, and not 
flood-control money. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. There is great necessity for flood-control legislation. 
The best thought in this country on the question of flood 
control is to be found in the Flood Control Committee of the 
House. The most important work done by the Congress in 
the effort to deal with this national problem was begun under 
the chairmanship of Frank Reid, a Republican from Illinois. 
The policy of the Government in dealing with this question 
was laid down in the act of 1928, and unless you know some- 
thing of the background of this legislation and the conditions 
that brought it about, you are unable to appreciate the im- 
portance of adhering to the bill that has been reported by 
your committee. No greater mistake could be made by the 
Congress than recognizing the problem of flood control as 
purely a Federal problem. 

That has not been done. It was not done in the bill of 
1928. It is not here sought to be done. The amendment that 
was adopted yesterday was most unfortunate. That amend- 
ment itself probably wrecks the bill. If the pending amend- 
ment should be accepted, it will undoubtedly destroy the leg- 
islation. The purpose of the pending bill is to carry out a 
policy that was laid down in the act of 1928. There is no 
indication of an intention to accept the problem of flood con- 
trol along the Mississippi as purely a national responsibility, 
and nothing is proposed by way of benefit to that area that 
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in any way discriminates against any other area of the ccun- 
try. The people along the Mississippi have been dealing 
with this flood problem for more than a hundred years. 
They have expended millions of dollars, running up to nearly 
$300,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] has expired. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Pending that request, Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to ask what is the parliamentary situation, 
and how does the gentleman gain the floor? I understood it 
was by making a motion to strike out the paragraph. I have 
no objection to his proceeding, but I want to reply. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. The contribution that it is proposed the Gov- 
ernment shall make in the bill is, in a measure, to match the 
contribution already made by people in the affected territory. 
The people erected their own protective works. They were 
taken over by the Government and further improved. There 
is no suggestion coming from that area that the people 
affected be forever relieved of further contribution to any 
protective measures that may be adopted by the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, if we should accept the principle of the 
amendment adopted yesterday as the policy of the Govern- 
ment and should follow it to its logical conclusion, it would 
impose a burden of in excess of $11,000,000,000 upon the 
people of this country. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The amendment adopted yesterday is an 
exact copy of the provisions of this bill with reference to the 
Yazoo Reservoir. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I was for many years a member 
of the Flood Control Committee of this House and am inter- 
ested in securing proper legislation. I hope the committee 
will reject the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia has again expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Jenxtns]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio) there were ayes 57 and noes 34. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. WILson 
of Louisiana and Mr. Jenxrns of Ohio to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
there were ayes 70 and noes 44. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. The sum of $15,000,000 is authorized to be appropriated 
as an emergency fund to be allocated by the Secretary of War on 
the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers in rescue work or 
in the repair or maintenance of any flood-control work on any 
tributary of the Mississippi River threatened or destroyed by flood 
heretofore or hereafter occurring: Provided, That the unexpended 
and unallotted balance of said sum, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, may be allotted by the Secretary of War, on the 
recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, in the reimbursement 
of levee districts or others for expenditures heretofore incurred or 
made for the construction, repair, or maintenance of any flood- 
control work on any tributaries or outlets of the Mississippi River 
that may be threatened, impaired, or destroyed by the flood of 1927 
or subsequent flood; and also in the construction, repair, or main- 
tenance, and in the reimbursement of levee districts or others f 
the construction, repair, or maintenance of any flood-control wor} 
on any of the tributaries or outlets of the Mississippi River that 
may have been impaired, damaged, or destroyed by caving banks 
or that may be threatened or impaired by caving banks, of such 
tributaries, whether or not such caving has taken place during a 
flood stage: Provided further, That if the Chief of Engineers flads 
that it has been or will be necessary or advisable to change the 
location of any such flood-control work in order to provide the 
protection contemplated by this section, such change may be 
approved and authorized. 
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Sec. 10. After the Eudora floodway shall have been constructed 
and is ready for operation, the fuse-plug levees now at the head 
of the Boeuf and Tensas Basins shall be constructed to the 1914 
grade and the 1928 section. The fuse-plug levees at the head of 
the Atchafalaya Basin on the west side shall be constructed to 
the 1914 grade and the 1928 section. The fuse-plug levees at the 
head of the Atchafalaya Basin on the east side of the Atchafalaya 
River shall be constructed to the 1914 grade and 1928 section, and, 
after the Morganza floodway has been completed, shall be raised 
to the 1928 grade as provided in section 3 of this act. Thereafter 
those stretches of said levees which are left as fuse-plug levees 
shall be reconstructed and maintained as herein provided, subject 
to the provisions of section 3 of this act. Any funds appropriated 
under authority of this act may be expended for this purpose. 

Sec. 11. That the back-protection levee north of the Eudora 
Floodway shall be constructed to the same grade and section as 
the levees opposite on the east side of the Mississippi River: 
Provided, That this levee extending from the head of the Eudora 
floodway north to the Arkansas River shall be so located as to 
afford adequate space for the passage of floodwaters without en- 
dangering the levees opposite on the east side of the river and 
shall be constructed contemporaneously with the construction of 
the Eudora floodway; except that, until the Eudora floodway is 
in operative condition, there shall be left in this back levee north 
of the head of the Eudora floodway openings which shall be suffi- 
cient, in the discretion of the Chief of Engineers, to permit the 
passage of all floodwaters to be reasonably contemplated in the 
event of any break in the riverside fuse-plug levee prior to the 
time the Eudora floodway shall be in operative condition. 

Sec. 12. In order to facilitate the United States in the acquisi- 
tion of flowage rights and rights-of-way for levee foundations, the 
Secretary of War is authorized to enter into agreements with the 
States or with local levee districts, boards, commissions, or other 
agencies for the acquisition and transfer to the United States of 
such flowage rights and levee rights-of-way, and for the reim- 
bursement of such States or local levee districts, boards, commis- 
sions, or other agencies, for the cost thereof at prices previously 
agreed upon between the Secretary of War and the governing 
authority of such agencies, within the maximum limitations here- 
inafter prescribed: Provided, That no money appropriated under 
the authority of this act shall be expended upon the construction 
of the Eudora floodway, the Morganza floodway, the back-protec- 
tion levee extending north from the Eudora floodway, or the 
levees extending from the head of the Morganza floodway to the 
head of and down the east bank of the Atchafalaya River to the 
intersection of said Morganza floodway until 75 percent of the 
value of the flowage rights and rights-of-way for levee founda- 
tions, as estimated by the Chief of Engineers, shall have been 
acquired or options or assurances satisfactory to the Chief of 
Engineers shall have been obtained for the Eudora floodway, the 
Morganza floodway, and the area lying between said back-protec- 
tion levee and the present front-line levees: Provided further, 
That easements required in said areas in connection with roads 
and other public utilities owned by States or political subdivisions 
thereof shall be provided without cost to the United States upon 
the condition that the United States shall provide suitable cross- 
ings, including surfacing of like character, over floodway guide- 
line levees in said areas for all improved roads now constituting a 
part of the State highway system and shall repair all damage 
done to said highways within the said floodways by the actual 
use of such floodways for diversion: Provided further, That when 
such portion of said rights as to all of said areas shall have been 
acquired or obtained and when said easements required in con- 
nection with roads and other public utilities owned by States or 
political subdivisions thereof have been provided as hereinabove 
set forth, construction of said flood-control works in said areas 
shall be undertaken according to the engineering recommenda- 
tions of the Report of the Chief of Engineers, dated February 12, 
1935 (House Committee on Flood Control Doc. No. 1, 74th Cong., 
lst sess.), and the Secretary of War shall cause proceedings 
to be instituted for the condemnation of the remainder of said 
rights and easements, as are needed and cannot be secured by 
agreement, in accordance with section 4 of the Flood Control Act 
of May 15, 1928: Provided further, That in no event and under 
no circumstances shall any of the additional money appropriated 
under the authority of this act be expended for the acqui- 
sition of said 75 percent of the flowage rights and rights-of- 
way hereinabove contemplated in excess of $20,000,000: Pro- 
vided further, That the Chief of Engineers is authorized, out 
of the funds herein authorized to be appropriated, to pur- 
chase flowage easements over lands and properties in the floodway 
west of the Atchafalaya River end lying above the approximate 
latitude of Krotz Springs: Provided further, That none of such 
easements in said West Atchafalaya floodway shall be purchased 
until options covering at least 75 percent of the total value of such 
easements, as estimated by the Chief of Engineers, shall have been 
obtained at prices deemed reasonable by the Chief of Engineers 
and not exceeding in the aggregate $2,250,000 for said 75 percent 
of said easements with respect to the floodway west of the Atcha- 
falaya River: Provided further, That easements required in said 
West Atchafalaya floodway in connection with roads and other 
public utilities owned by States or other political subdivisions 
shall be provided without cost to the United States upon condition 
that the United States shall provide suitable crossings, including 
surfacing of like character, over floodway, guide-line levees for 
all improved roads in said West Atchafalaya floodway now con- 
stituting a part of the State highway system, and shall repair all 
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damage done to said highways within said West Atchafalaya 
floodway by the actual use of such floodway for diversion: Pro- 
vided further, That no flowage easements shall be paid for by the 
United States over properties subject to frequent overflow in the 
Atchafalaya Basin below the approximate latitude of Krotz 
Springs: Provided further, That payment for rights-of-way, ease- 
ments, and flowage rights acquired under this section, or reim- 
bursement to the States or local interests furnishing them, shall 
be made as soon as the Chief of Engineers is satisfied that such 
rights-of-way, easements, or flowage rights have been acquired in 
conformity with local custom or legal procedure in such matters; 
and thereafter no liability of any kind shall attach to or rest 
upon the United States for any further damage by reason of 
diversions or floodwaters: And provided further, That if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall determine to acquire any of the prop- 
erties within the floodways herein referred to, for national for- 
ests, wildlife refuges, or other purposes of his Department, the 
Secretary of War may, upon recommendation by the Chief of 
Engineers, in lieu of acquiring flowage rights, advance to or re- 
imburse the said Secretary of Agriculture sums equul to those 
that would otherwise be used for the purchase of easements 
desired by the War Department, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to use these sums for the purpose of acquiring 
properties in the floodways in question. 

Sec. 13. That $272,000,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for the carrying out of the modified adopted project, and 
all unexpended balances of appropriations heretofore made for 
the prosecution of said flood-control project are hereby made 
available for the purposes of this act. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MritER: Page 12, line 20, after the 
word “that”, strike out “$272,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$398,719,000.” 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment merely pro- 
vides for an increase in the authorization in accordance with 
the amendment adopted yesterday. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. HAINES. I thought it was $126,000,000 additional. 

Mr. MILLER. It is. It simply adds $126,000,000 to the 
$272,000,000. That is the only purpose of the amendment. 

I will say frankly that the entire sum will not be neces- 
sary, in view of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Jenx1ns]; but in order to keep the bill in 
proper shape, the authorization ought to be made, so that 
the money can be appropriated as and when needed. That 
is the only purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

I would oppose the approval of the additional authorization 
for $126,000,000, because I hope we can formulate the bill so 
as to keep within the recommendation of the War Depart- 
ment for the completion of this project and carry that out. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman will admit that the amend- 
ment ought to be agreed to now in view of the amendments 
that have been adopted by the committee? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Well, yes; but I want to be 
consistent in voting to keep either one out of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. That is all right, but it ought to be agreed 
to now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana has expired. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cartson to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Miiuer: After the word “that”, in line 20, strike out “$398,- 
719,000”, in the Miller amendment, and insert “$295,719,000.” 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my amend- 
ment is to amend this bill so as to authorize the construction 
of the Eudora floodway and not appropriate the funds for it 
at this time. This bill as we have now drawn it contains 26 
reservoirs, and in the discussion yesterday it was brought out 
that they would materially reduce flood dangers through that 
territory. 

I am going to read some testimony in regard to the need 
of immediately constructing the Eudora floodway. This is 
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found on page 74 of the hearings in the United States Senate 
on this bill, and is the testimony given by General Ferguson. 

Here is the testimony: 

Senator Ovrerton. General, do you think that it is desirable to 
have a comprehensive flood-control plan adopted now or do you 
think it would be better to wait, say. another 2 years or more, to 
determine the effect of cut-offs and reservoirs and additional out- 
lets and bank-stabilization or other works? 

General Fercuson. I think there should be a plan now, and I 
reported so last year. 

Senator Overton. Is it practical to proceed with the works recom- 
mended in the lower section—the Atchafalaya and the Morganza— 
leaving the middle section in its present condition and for future 
determination? 

General Frercuson. As an engineering problem, yes, sir. As a 
political problem, that is another question. 

Senator Overton. Well, of course, from an engineering stand- 
point you could undertake to work on any section of the river and 
ignore another section? 

General FEercuson. Yes, sir. 


I wanted to call your attention to that testimony. We put 
in those reservoirs, we authorize the construction of this flood- 
way; and if the commission that is now studying the flood 
problems of the United States make a report next December 
to the President of the United States that we need this flood- 
way in addition to other reservoirs in the Mississippi Valley 
Basin I will be for the appropriation; but I do not believe we 
should pass it today. I think this bill should be passed with 
the authorization I have offered as an amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The bill carries an authorization of $272,000,000. On 
yesterday the committee adopted an amendment which pro- 
vides for an additional $126,000,000 for the construction of 
26 reservoirs along the Arkansas and the White Rivers. 
The gentleman from Arkansas {[Mr. Mr.LeR] proposes an 
amendment to increase the authorization carried in the bill 
by $126,000,000. I oppose that amendment. Other gentle- 
men today opposing the Miller amendment but voting for it 
yesterday undertook to correct what they said was an error 
in passing the so-called Jenkins amendment, under which 
the people in the floodway districts are required to furnish 
the rights-of-way. With all deference to my colleague from 
Kansas, the increase of this authorization by $23,000,000 
will by no manner of means eliminate the Eudora floodway. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
at this point that I may correct his statement? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In just a moment. I am saying 
that if $272,000,000 will provide for the Eudora floodway, 
certainly $295,000,000 will provide for it. I now yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. My amendment was for $103,000,000 in- 
stead of $21,000,000. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 


The gentleman’s amendment made 
the total carried in this section $295,719,000; or, I repeat for 
emphasis, approximately $23,000,000 more than carried by 
the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Under the terms of the bill, with 
an authorization of $272,000,000, the Eudora floodway is 


provided for. Pray tell me how you are going to eliminate 
it by making the authorization $295,000,000? There is no 
way on earth to eliminate the Eudora floodway except 
through legislation, and it is now too late for such an 
amendment. The Eudora floodway is already provided for 
in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that in my judgment a mistake 
was made in the adoption of the Miller amendment. This 
mistake was further accentuated by the adoption of the 
Jenkins amendment. The adoption of these two amend- 
ments will probably require less than $272,000,000; and I re- 
spectfully submit that at least the authorization should re- 
main as reported by the committee, $272,000,000, because all 
additional amounts that may be required by the Miller 
amendment will be offset by the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Jenxtns]. I submit that both amend- 
ments, that of the gentleman from Kansas and the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MrLer], should be voted down. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. RICH. If we cut out the Eudora floodway authori- 
zation of $102,000,000 we can build those 26 dams for the 
people out there in the Arkansas and White River Valleys. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. But on yesterday the gentleman 
voted for them, even though he was opposed to the bill. 

Mr. RICH. I am going to vote for this money to help 
those people out. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The trouble is the gentleman is 
not doing that. We cannot eliminate the Eudora floodway; 
it is utterly impossible to eliminate the Eudora floodway 
unless we go back and revise and amend the bill. 

Mr. RICH. Then, let us go back and amend the bill 
accordingly. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. We will cross that bridge when 
we get to it. The trouble with all amendments favored by 
you is that they are for the defeat of the bill. At the pres- 
ent time you must admit that the two pending amendments 
are not in order. 

Mr. MAIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, for my own benefit and, I hope, for the 
benefit of some of the Members of the House, I want to cail 
attention to some rather significant things about this bill. 
The first section, apparently, is the meat of the bill, yet I 
defy anyone on reading the first section of the bill to get 
the slightest comprehension of what we are attempting to 
do. It refers to section 43 of a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers under date of February 12, 1935, and that section 
appears on page 13 of the Flood Control Committee Docu- 
ment No. 1. It does not mention any figures or allocate 
any funds for any of these projects. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I fail to see how any appro- 
priation or authorization in this bill is going to allocate 
any portion of the funds to the Eudora floodway. Yester- 
day we specifically designated $126,000,000 for the reser- 
voirs on the White and Arkansas Rivers. So far so good. 
But I would like to have some information on the subject of 
the status of funds involved in the proposed authorization 
for the Eudora floodway. I do not find it in the bill, and I 
do not find it in section 43 of the report cf the Chief of 
Engineers under date of February 12, 1935. 

On page 28 of a supplemental report in Document No. 
1 of the Flood Control Committee, coming from some gen- 
tleman with headquarters at Vicksburg, Miss., we find a 
figure of $103,000,000 as the estimate recommended for the 
Eudora spillway. But that is in section 44 of a supple- 
mental report on page 28. I find no specific information in 
the bill or in the section referred to in the bill which throws 
any light upon this proposed allocation of $103,000,000 for 
the Eudora spillway. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. Cartson] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. MILLer]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 14. If any provision of this act, or the application thereof, 
to any person or circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder 
of the act, and the application of such provisions to other persons 
or circumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, we have now completed the reading of the 
bill, and the Committee will soon rise. On yesterday the 
Committee adopted an amendment to provide for 26 reser- 
voirs, offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. Today, in 
the language of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jenxins], the 
Committee undertook to correct that mistake by adopting an 
amendment which he proposed. The amendment which the 
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gentleman from Ohio offered is taken bodily from an amend- 
ment adopted by the Senate to the so-called omnibus flood- 
control bill, passed by the House in July of last year. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion that amendment has no 
place in the pending bill. The omnibus bill passed by the 
House and Senate does not undertake to deal with the lower 
Mississippi River. When the Republican Party was in con- 
trol in 1928 it was ordained by statute that in the lower 
Mississippi there should be a floodway through the Boeuf 
Basin. Some of us who lived in that area then and live 
there now felt that the provisions were inadequate and in- 





definite. There is no provision for floodways or diversions 
in the omnibus bill. Only the pending bill provides for 
floodways. 


Mr. Chairman, what is the effect of the language inserted 
by the Jenkins amendment? It is nothing more or less 
than that the people living in the Eudora floodway, an area 
10 miles wide and almost 100 miles long, will be required to 
pay the cost of their own destruction. Mr. Chairman, after 
your Flood Control Committee has considered the pending 
legislation for a year and a half, will the House now crucify 
the bill to clarify the Flood Control Act of 1928, passed when 
the Republicans were in control? In the Overton bill we 
are undertaking to clarify and to perfect the act of 1928, and 
the bill follows to the letter the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers, except as to section 5, which is recommended 
by the Mississippi River Commission. 

As pointed out by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLe.tian], there are pending suits aggregating millions of 
dollars because of defects which this bill undertakes to cor- 
rect; moreover, there are two floodways in the lower Atcha- 
falaya Basin. Is it reasonable to suppose that the people in 
the lower Atchafalaya Basin, in the Tensas Basin in Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas, called upon to furnish 1,000,000 acres of 
land, will furnish their land and at the same time pay the 
cost of their own crucifixion? Such is the effect of the 
amendment so far as floodways in the pending bill are con- 
cerned adopted by the committee today, as proposed by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jenxrns]. 

The Government is protected as to land values in the 
pending bill. The Senate modified the bill providing for 
these floodways so as not to permit more than $20,000,000 
to be paid for 75 percent of all the land, the flowage rights, 
the utilities, schools, churches, drainage systems, and all pub- 
lic and private improvements because the Government of the 
United States made a monumental mistake in ever permit- 
ting the Cypress Creek diversion near Arkansas City to be 
closed in 1921. 

I urge that the Jenkins amendment be eliminated or modi- 
fied in order to prevent the destruction of the bill. 

I extend my remarks, under leave granted, by saying that 
under the Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928, the States and 
local interests are required to provide rights-of-way for 
levees along the main river, but under the terms of the act, 
floodways and spillways were to be constructed at Federal 
expense. Such a floodway was constructed and took a large 
area of land in southeast Missouri. The Bonne Carre spill- 
way in Louisiana has been constructed, but the Boeuf diver- 
sion in the vicinity of Arkansas City, which will really con- 
stitute a new river some 15 miles wide and 100 miles long, 
has not been constructed because no provision has been 
made to compensate property owners for damages and flow- 
age rights to approximately 1,000,000 acres of land. The 
provision for diversion through the Boeuf Basin remains, 
but no compensation has been made. Suits for millions of 
dollars in damages are pending. The pending bill to pro- 
vide for a smaller diversion at less expense to the Govern- 
ment substitutes the Eudora floodway for the Boeuf diver- 
sion. The Eudora floodway is approximately 10 miles wide; 
the lands are located in southeast Arkansas and in the 
Tensas Basin in Louisiana. The floodway embraces ap- 
proximately 822,000 acres of land. 

There are two additional floodways in the Atchafalaya 
Basin in Louisiana; they embrace about 175,000 acres. 
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There are no such projects in the omnibus flood-control 
bill. The lower Mississippi River is not provided for in that 
bill. The pending bill carries $72,000,000 for navigation and 
the remainder is largely for flood-control works; only a 
small amount will be paid to property owners for damages 
to property. 

In the St. Francis River project, located wholly in the 
alluvial valley, if levees are constructed, the local interests 
will pay for the rights-of-way. The same situation will 
obtain along the Yazoo River. In the St. Francis, reservoirs 
can only be substituted for levees provided the expense to 
the Federal Government will not exceed the costs in the 
event the levee system obtains along the St. Francis River. 

The amendment provides for the policy in the omnibus 
flood-control bill as adopted by the Senate. That bill em- 
braces other rivers in practically every State in the Union. 
The same yardstick will be applied to all of the States and to 
all rivers, but in the pending bill floodways are to be pro- 
vided to accommodate the waters that come from 31 States 
of the Union and without flood-control works, in maximum 
floods the entire lower Mississippi Valley constitutes a 
mighty river 50 miles wide and 1,100 miles long. The flood- 
Ways are made necessary because of the floods that accu- 
mulate largely in the State of Louisiana from 31 States of 
the Union. They constitute a national burden. 

The pending amendment deals with no such situation. It 
can have no application along the lower Mississippi River; 
it should be eliminated. 

The reservoirs along the Yazoo are recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers. In his report the Chief of Engineers 
states that the lands in the Yazoo Basin have paid more 
than $50,000,000 for flood-control works along the Mississippi 
River; they are now providing for rights-of-way and for 
maintenance. In addition, the area along the Yazoo River 
system has expended more than $20,000,000, according to 
the Chief of Engineers, to provide local flood-control works 
that are inadequate. The Yazoo River is affected by the 
backwaters of the Mississippi River. I repeat, to emphasize, 
that the Chief of Engineers recommends both the Yazoo 
and the St. Francis projects just as they appear in the pend- 
ing bill. 

The case is different with the 26 reservoirs along the Ar- 
kansas and the White. The areas protected by these reser- 
voirs do not now contribute, nor have they ever contributed, 
to flood-control works along the Mississippi River. Accord- 
ing to the Chief of Engineers, while the Federal Government 
has expended some $285,000,000 for flood-control in the 
lower Mississippi Valley and $160,000,000 for navigation 
along the Mississippi River, in all of the history of the Gov- 
ernment, the local interests have fully complied with the 
principle of local contribution by having paid prior to 1928, 
$292,000,000, and by having paid since 1928, according to the 
Chief of Engineers, more than $41,000,000 additional. 

I agree that a mistake was made in inserting the reser- 
voirs along the Arkansas and the White. Protection will be 
provided for the tributaries without any local contribution 
for rights-of-way. The same is not true of the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley. There the people must pay for the rights- 
of-way for levees along the Mississippi River. The cases of 
these reservoirs are altogether different from the reservoirs 
along the St. Francis and the Yazoo; they are not in the 
alluvial valley; they have never paid for protection in the 
valley that they are not now receiving. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jenktns] and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu] have both stated that 
they voted for the 26 reservoirs along the Arkansas and 
White under a misapprehension. The answer is that they 
voted for the amendment with their eyes open. It was a 
mistake. The amendment requiring the local interests to 
provide floodways is another mistake. One mistake cannot 
be corrected by making another. The remedy is to eliminate 
both mistakes. The 26 reservoirs along the Arkansas and 
the White, as provided by the amendment of the gentleman 
from Arkansas, and the requirement for the local interests 
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to pay for lands and for flowage rights in the floodways 
and reservoirs along the lower Mississippi River, should both 
be eliminated from the pending bill. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an impassioned last-minute plea 
on the part of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wuir- 
TINGTON] in an effort to undo what we did a little while ago 
after a long, stubborn, and fair debate. He is making this 
speech with the hope that when the bill comes up for final 
passage and he demands a separate vote on the Jenkins 
amendment that you will undo what you have already done 
by voting down my amendment. You will not be so fickle 
as to change your minds just to save the pride of the com- 
mittee. In 1928 this House voted more than $300,000,000 
for the improvement and protection of the Mississippi Val- 
ley floodway. At that time it was not contemplated that 
the improvement we are voting on today was absolutely 
necessary. We spent that much money, and we did every- 
thing that the Army Engineers said at that time should be 
done. 

Let us have this out on a fair argument. We voted that 
amount of money and spent that amount of money in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. They come forward today with a 
bill calling for approximately $300,000,000 more, and to 
that was added yesterday another $126,000,000. This makes 
a total of nearly $500,000,000 which this Congress is going to 
appropriate for three or four States in that territory down 
there. That may be all right, and if it is right I am in 
favor of it, but I say it is not all right to vote that much 
money and then come in here next week and vote for an 
omnibus flood-control bill which takes in Colorado, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, New England, Ohio, and practically 95 per- 
cent of the United States, and put upon them a different 
yardstick and a different burden by which they must pay 
for improvements in their respective sections. That bill will 
provide for every dollar’s worth of improvements which the 
Government puts into the projects provided for therein. 
The people must provide the rights-of-way and must pro- 
vide for the payment of damages. That bill will provide 
just as my amendment seeks to have this bill provide; it 
will provide that the Government will not construct any 
project unless some local authority, State, or municipality 
will come forward with a substantial contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from Mississippi mean 
to say that he can conscientiously stand up here next week, 
when the other flood-relief bill comes up for consideration, 
and as a member of the Flood Relief Committee, say to the 
Pittsburgh district, to Pennsylvania, and to all other parts 
of the United States that they will have to pay for their 
own improvements while down in the Southland in his State 
he has provided that the Government shall pay the total cost 
of their projects without any State or local participation 
whatsoever? Is this a battle between the Northland and 
Southland? But why should the three States of Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana have an appropriation of over 
$400,000,000, free from local participation, while all the other 
45 States will be getting about one-half that much and will be 
called upon to match in most instances dollar for dollar 
with the Government for all projects constructed in these 
45 other States? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. No; I prefer not to yield at this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask in all frankness, are we going to say 
to one section that we will build their improvements, we will 
pay everything, and then say to the Ohio Valley, the Con- 
necticut Valley, the northern Mississippi Valley, the Missouri 
Valley, and all other sections of the United States that if 
they want the Government to put in improvements they will 
have to put up dollar for dollar? No; that is not fair; it is 
not reasonable; it is not just and will not prevail. 

I appeal to the Members on the Democratic side to main- 
tain their position on the Jenkins amendment, because the 
President has put his stamp of approval on it. The position 
of Senator CopELaND and the action of the Senate yesterday 





indicate what the position of the President ts. He will not 
approve any plan that does not call for local contributions 
and local participation. He has already made his position, 
and if you want your bill passed you should leave the Jen- 
kins amendment in it, because it provides for what the 
President of the United States wants done. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is there any project in the amend- 
ment to which the gentleman has referred, passed by the 
Senate, that provides for three floodways 10 miles wide and 
taking 200,000 acres of land? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is not the point. We have 
not recognized or challenged the merits or the necessity of 
any of these projects. We have no special interest in that 
floodway. If that floodway is so necessary, why did you not 
build it with the $325,000,000 that we gave you last year and 
the year before? That is simply a continuation of a project 
that is going to call for about $1,000,000,000, and you want 
this Congress to vote $1,000,000,000 to your section, and you 
do not propose to contribute a nickel, but whenever the 
floods come 25-feet high in the business houses of Pitts- 
burgh, and rise 25 feet in the business districts of New Eng- 
land, and when the beautiful, prosperous, and thickly popu- 
lated Ohio Valley is inundated from hill to hill with a great 
sea of murky water 1,000 miles long, carrying danger, sick- 
ness, and death to hundreds of its citizens, and hundreds of 
millions of dollars in damages to the people, the municipali- 
ties, and the States, you want to have them stand for this 
loss year after year; and when they ask for relief from the 
Government you want to say to them, “You shall not have 
any relief unless you match dollar for dollar with the Gov- 
ernment.” No, my friends, do not be misled. 

You should stay with your vote on this amendment, be- 
cause it is reasonable, it is fair, and it is just. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro-forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very unfortunate to have these con- 
troversies, but we ought not to proceed here with a mis- 
understanding and on misstatements of facts put into the 
Recorp by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Those who are now determined to defeat this bill make 
the statement that back in 1928, when this legislation came 
up, $325,000,000 was appropriated to carry out and execute 
this project. I say to you that was only appropriated as a 
part of the expense then known to be necessary, and the 
Chief of Army Engineers at that time so reported, and it 
was known by the Congress in passing on the legislation 
that an expenditure of $775,000,000 would be necessary to 
complete this project. The 1928 act was adopted with that 
knowledge in the possession of Congress at the time and an 
appropriation was made to carry on the work as far as 
$325,000,000 would go. 

Almost all of this money has been expended, and the Army 
engineers, acting pursuant to a resolution adopted by your 
Flood Control Committee, after having made a further study 
of the matter, report that if you will substitute the Eudora 
floodway for the Boeuf, the cost of which was included in 
the estimate of $775,000,000, the work can be done at less 
expense and at a saving of millions of dollars and that it 
will conserve 500,000 acres of the most fertile lands of the 
Mississippi Valley and keep it for utilization instead of con- 
verting it into a floodway. The highest authority, the au- 
thority upon which the President of the United States must 
rely and the authority upon which you and I, as Members 
of Congress, ought to rely for guidance upon technical prob- 
lems of this sort, has so recommended. 

So this is not a plea for more money. It is only legis- 
lation for the authorization of the money that was con- 
templated in the adopted project and plan for the control 
of floods in the lower Mississippi. 

May I make this observation, in conclusion? Mr. Chair- 
man, we have a fight here for flood control, This Nation 
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is flood-control conscious. They want flood-control legis- 
lation. Here is an adopted project that has been recom- 
mended by the proper authorities. Vote against this bill 
today and you vote to retard the progress that this Nation 
is looking forward to in flood-control legislation. Here is 
your fight on this—Republican—side of the House. Are we 
going to follow them today? ‘The chairman of the Flood 
Control Committee that reported out the original 1928 act 
and passed it was a Republican. We are trying to carry 
out the program then adopted. Today you find the oppo- 
sition to a progressive flood-control program for this Nation 
over there on the Republican side, where we might expect it. 
I call upon you as Democrats who sympathize with flood- 
control legislation, not to crucify this bill with this Repub- 
lican amendment that will destroy it and delay and post- 
pone the day when we may have protection in this great 
valley and when you will get flood relief in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and in other States and valleys of the Nation. I ask 
my Democratic friends to support the bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, all I wish to say to the com- 
mittee at this time is that I am not trying to obstruct flood- 
control legislation, as stated by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. McCLeELLan]. I think the time has come when the 
Nation is flood-control conscious, but there was a bill passed 
in the Senate yesterday taking care of all the country. 
The Mississippi Valley now has $63,000,000 to spend at 
the present time and they will not suffer. We have done 
more for them than any other section of the country 
regarding fiood control. 

I want to see a flood-control bill for the lower Missis- 
sippi, but it ought to be handled in the same way that it is 
in all other sections of the country. Let us treat everybody 
in this country alike, regardless of where they live. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Chairman, I regret that the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas precipitated a partisan question. 
This is not a partisan matter. Waters that come down 
the Wabash, waters that come down the Ohio, waters that 
come down through Pennsylvania and Connecticut are not 
a partisan question, and we are only asking justice for those 
States. Under this bill the reservoirs should be paid for in 
the same way that flood control is paid for under the 
omnibus bill passed by the Senate on yesterday. We want 
to help these people in the lower Mississippi, if it is possible 
to help them. We also want to help those in other sections 
who have lost their farms because they could not pay the 
damages caused by the flood and taxes too. 

We want those in other States to have the same rights 
that you give the people in the lower Mississippi. What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. Let us have it 
that way. Let us make this Overton bill conform to the 
omnibus Senate bill as the Jenkins amendment does make it. 

The omnibus flood-control bill was passed and went to 
the Senate last session. For some reason it was held up 
until the Overton bill came out. The Overton bill was not 
introduced until this session. That bill passed the Senate 
and came to the House. It gave the omnibus flood bill the 
“run around.” There was a gentleman in the other body 
who took the attitude, when the Overton bill was up, that 
only the Engineers’ report could be accepted, and that same 
gentleman yesterday voted to take the projects in the omni- 
bus bill out of the Engineers’ hands and put it in the hands 
of someone else. 

Let us make this bill as it should be. Let us have a 
national policy. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I want this bill 
to have a fair and reasonable consideration, but I do not 
know any way by which we can do it satisfactorily with the 
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amendment is connected with the Senate omnibus flood bill, 
but it has no place in this bill. This project in the lower 
Mississippi Valley, authorized by this bill, is not on the same 
basis as any other flood-control project in America. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. When we passed the omnibus bill 
last year—the bill the gentleman speaks of—the bill went 
over to the Senate, and the Senate put it on the shelf by 
reason of a speech by Senator Typrncs, did it not? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I do not know what it did. I 
know that we passed it, and that we expect to carry it out, 
and that we have spent in the Ohio River, without any local 
contribution, over $160,000,000. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Is it not a fact that the Senate 
put it on the shelf by reason of Senator Typrncs’ speech, 
and he made fun of it because it did not have any yardstick 
in it or measurement at all? That is what they put in the 
bill yesterday in the Senate. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. We are not responsible for 
that. Take the Ohio River. We spent over $160,000,000 
there, without local contribution, but in this alluvial valley 
the Government, after close consideration, acknowledged a 
national responsibility to carry out that project to comple- 
tion. There are some 30,000 square miles of territory that 
must carry the drainage of practically 45 percent of the 
Nation. The local communities there had contributed much 
more than others will under the basis of the Jenkins amend- 
ment. They have already complied with it, and because of 
that and in acknowledgment of this national obligation we 
come forward here with a recommendation for the comple- 
tion of the project. I appeal to the membership against the 
amendment that will destroy this opportunity. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Something has been said about the 
President’s view. Does not the Chief of Engineers recom- 
mend this bill, as it is advocated by the committee? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; and in the floodways is 
where the burden is placed by carrying the water. Take 
the lower Atchafalaya Basin. There are 60,000 acres in 
one floodway to carry the water, sometimes as high as a 
million cubic feet per second. The Government has allotted 
a little over $2,000,000 to pay for the flowage rights there 
for all time. In the Eudora floodway there are 922,000 
acres, and less than $15,660,000 is allotted to provide for 
the flowage rights for all time to come. So it is not upon 
the basis of the other projects. I have advocated those 
and expect to do so to carry out a comprehensive program. 
I am free to say that you are getting more relief, more 
Federal assistance, under the Senate bill for those areas 
outside of the Mississippi Valley than has been given to the 
lower Mississippi Valley. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana has expired. All time has expired. Under the rule 
the Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. FLannacan, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee had had under consideration 
the bill S. 3531, and, pursuant to House Resolution 561, he 
reported the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the previous question 
is ordered. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
separate vote upon the Jenkins amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put the other amend- 
ments en gros. The question is on agreeing to the remaining 
amendments. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Jenkins amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk reported the Jenkins amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio) there were—ayes 74, noes 61. 

So the Jenkins amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the third reading 
of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. WHITTINGTON) there were—ayes 88, noes 79. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 161, nays 
156, not voting 109, as follows: 

[Roll No. 106] 


YEAS—161 
Ayers Dunn, Pa. McFarlane Romjue 
Bankhead Eckert McGehee Ryan 
Biermann Englebright McGrath Sabath 
Bland Faddis McLaughlin Sanders, La. 
Bloom Fernandez McMillan Sandlin 
Brown, Ga. Flannagan McReynolds Scott 
Brown, Mich. Ford, Calif. McSwain Secrest 
Burdick Ford, Miss. Mahon Short 
Cannon, Mo. Fuller Maloney Sisson 
Cannon, Wis. Pulmer Mansfield Smith, Wash. 
Carpenter Gassaway Martin, Colo. Smith, W. Va. 
Cartwright Gildea Mason Snyder, Pa. 
Clark, Idaho Goldsborough Massingale South 
Cochran Greenway Maverick Spence 
Colden Greenwood Mead Stack 
Collins Greever Meeks Starnes 
Colmer Gregory Miller Steagall 
Cooper, Tenn. Griswold Monaghan Stubbs 
Costello Haines Mott Sumners, Tex. 
Cox Hamlin Nelson Sweeney 
Cravens Hart Nichols Taylor, Colo. 
Crosby Healey Norton Terry 
Cross, Tex. Hildebrandt O’Connor Thomason 
Crosser, Ohio Hill, Ala. O’Day Thompson 
Cummings Hill, Knute O'Malley Tolan 
Curley Houston Owen Turner 
Daly Jacobsen Parks Vinson, Ky, 
Delaney Johnson, Okla. Parsons Waligren 
Dempsey Johnson, W.Va. Patman Wearin 
DeRouen Kennedy, Md. Patterson Weaver 
Dies Kenney Patton Welch 
Disney Kocialkowski Pearson West 
Dobbins Kopplemann Pierce Whelchel 
Dockweiler Kramer Pittenger White 
Doxey Lea, Calif. Ramsay Whittington 
Drewry Lemke Randolph Williams 
Driscoll Lewis, Colo. Rankin Wilson, La. 
Driver Lewis, Md. Rayburn Zimmerman 
Duffy, N. ¥. Lucas Reed, Tl. 
Duncan Lundeen Richards 
Dunn, Miss. McClellan Rogers, Okla. 

NAYS—156 
Allen Darden Hobbs Marshall 
Amlie Darrow Hoffman Martin, Mass. 
Andresen Dietrich Hollister May 
Andrews, N. Y. Ditter Holmes Merritt, Conn. 
Arends Dondero Huddleston Merritt, N. Y. 
Ashbrook Edmiston Hull Michener 
Bacon Ekwall Imhoff Millard 
Beiter Ellenbogen Jenkins, Ohio Mitchell, Il, 
Blackney Engel Johnson, Tex. Moran 
Blanton Evans Jones Moritz 
Boehne Farley Kahn O'Brien 
Boileau Fiesinger Kleberg O'Connell 
Buchanan Fish Kloeb O’Leary 
Buckler, Minn. Fitzpatrick Kniffin O'Neal 
Burch Fletcher Knutson Palmisano 
Carlson Focht Kvale Peterson, Ga. 
Castellow Frey Lambertson Pettengill 
Christianson Gavagan Lambeth Peyser 
Church Gehrmann Lamneck Plumley 
Citron Gilchrist Lanham Polk 
Coffee Gillette Larrabee Powers 
Cole, Md. Gingery Lehlbach Ramspeck 
Cole, N. Y. Granfield Luckey Ransley 
Connery Gray, Ind. Ludlow Reece 
Cooley Guyer McAndrews Reed, N. Y¥. 
Cooper, Ohio Halleck McCormack Rich 
Crawford Hancock, N. Y. McLean Richardson 
Creal Harlan McLeod Robertson 
Crowe Hess Main Robsion, Ky. 
Crowther Higgins, Conn. Mapes Rogers, Mass. 
Culkin Higgins, Mass. Marcantonio Rogers, N. H. 





Russell Snell Thom 
Sanders, Tex. Stefan Thurston 
Sauthoff Stewart Tinkham 
Schneider, Wis. Sutphin Tobey 
Schulte Taber Toary 
Shanley Tarver Turpin 
Smith, Conn. Taylor, S.C. Umstead 
Smith, Va. Taylor, Tenn. Vinson, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—109 
Adair Chapman Harter 
Andrew, Mass, Claiborne Hartley 
Bacharach Clark, N.C. Hennings 
Barden Corning Hill, Samuel B. 
Barry Cullen Hoeppel 
Beam Dear Hook 
Bell Deen Hope 
Berlin Dickstein Jenckes, Ind. 
Binderup Dingell Kee 
Boland Dirksen Keller 
Bolton Dorsey Kelly 
Boykin Doughton Kennedy, N. Y. 
Boylan Doutrich Kerr 
Brennan Duffey. Ohio Kinzer 
Brewster Eagle Lee, Okla. 
Brooks Eaton Lesinski 
Buck Eicher Lord 
Buckley, N. Y. Fenerty McGroarty 
Bullwinkle Ferguson McKeough 
Burnham Gambrill Maas 
Caldwell Gasque Mitchell, Tenn. 
Carmichael Gearhart Montague 
Carter Gifford Montet 
Cary Goodwin Murdock 
Casey Gray, Pa. Oliver 
Cavicchia Green Perkins 
Celler Gwynne Peterson, Fla. 
Chandler Hancock, N.C. Pfeifer 
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So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mrs. Jenckes of Indiana (for) with Mr. Reilly (against). 


Mr 


. Hennings (for) 
. Dorsey 
. Boykin 
. Wood (for) with Mr. Bacharach (against). 
. Montet (for) with Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania (against). 


Claiborne (for) with Mr. Bolton (against). 
Chandler (for) with Mr. Kinzer (against). 


with Mr. Gifford (against). 
with Mr. Seger (against). 
with Mr. Maas (against). 
with Mr. Hope (against). 


Dear (for) 


(for) 
(for) 


General pairs: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
- Chapman with Mr. Barry. 

. Peterson of Florida with Mr. Keller. 

. Carmichael with Mr. Quinn. 

. Caldwell with Mr. Kennedy of New York. 
. Schaefer with Mr. 
. McKeough with Mr. 
. Rabaut with Mr. Buckley of New York. 
. Binderup with Mr 
. Somers of New York with Mr. Gasque. 


Boland with Mr. Burnham. 

Doughton with Mr. Treadway. 

Sears with Mr. Carter. 

Cary with Mr. Eaton. 

Samuel B. Hill with Mr. Risk. 

Corning with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Granfield with Mr. Perkins. 

Cullen with Mr. Dirksen. 

Hancock of North Carolina with Mr. Fenerty. 
Green with Mr. Wolfenden. 

Sullivan with Mr. Lord. 

Kelly with Mr. Hartley. 

Mitchell of Tennessee with Mr. Gwynne. 
Clark of North Carolina with Mr. Brewster. 
Beam with Mr. Cavicchia. 

Dingell with Mr. Goodwin. 

Bulwinkle with Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts 
Kerr with Mr. Doutrich. 

Schuetz with Mr. Gearhart. 

Casey with Mr. Robinson of Utah, 

Gambrill with Mr. Werner. 

Eicher with Mr. Murdock. 

Lee of Oklahoma with Mr. Kee. 

Harter with Mr. Pfeifer. 

Gray of Pennsylvania with Mr. Cellier. 
Hook with Mr. Barden. 

Shannon with Mr. Deen. 

McGroarty with Mr. Walter, 

Ferguson with Mr. Wilcox. 

Montague with Mr. Sadowski. 


Bell. 
Sirovich, 


suck. 


Zioncheck with Mr. Berlin. 


. Scrugham with Mr. Adair. 

. Oliver with Mr. Duffey of Ohio. 
. Utterback with Mr. 
. Eagle with Mr. Brooks. 


Mr. ELLENBOGEN changed his vote from “aye” to “no.” 
Mr. SANDERS of Texas changed his vote from “no” to 


Brennan. 


“aye.” 
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Warren 
Wigglesworth 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Young 









Quinn 
Rabaut 
Reilly 

Risk 
Robinson, Utah 
Sadowski 
Schaefer 
Schuetz 
Scrugham 
Sears 
Seger 
Shannon 
Sirovich 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sullivan 
Treadway 
Utterback 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Werner 
Wilcox 
Wilson, Pa, 
Wolfenden 
Wood 
Zioncheck 
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DELANEY changed his vote from “no” to “aye.” 
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Mr. 
Mr. THOMASON changed his vote from “no” to “aye.” 
Mr. McFARLANE changed his vote from “no” to “aye.” 


Mr. RYAN changed his vote from “no” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion by Mr. Wiison of Louisiana, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on 
the table. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1937 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill (H. R. 10630) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
and for other purposes, and I move that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement to amendments 24, 53, and 54, 
and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado moves 
that the House further insist on its disagreement to Senate 
amendments 24, 53, and 54, and agree to the conference 


asked by the Senate. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 


Colorado. 

Mr. AYERS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. AYERS. What is this conference report? 

The SPEAKER. The conference report on the Interior 
Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is on the three amendments 
still in dispute between the Senate and the House. We 
have agreed upon 88 of the amendments, but there are three 
upon which we have not agreed. 

Mr. AYERS. Is the gentleman asking that we yield all the 
rights that we have on irrigation and reclamation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We must go back to confer- 
ence. We do not yield any of the rights. 

Mr. AYERS. I want to know if the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations still maintains his right that 
the House insist on its disagreement to all of the Indian irri- 
gation program amendments that were put in by the Senate. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will state that this motion is to ap- 
point conferees to consider those three amendments again. 
We have forfeited no rights, and before they can be adopted 
they will have to be brought back here for a separate vote. 

Mr. AYERS. But when the gentleman says “we have for- 
feited no rights”, it means that you have not forfeited any 
right that is against all of us from the irrigation districts. 
Is that right or not? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. We have to come back to the House. 
When I said “we” I meant the entire membership of the 
House. Whatever is done has to come back to the House 
for a vote in the House before anything final can happen. 

Mr. AYERS. Does that mean the same steam-roller pro- 
gram that was put over on us Wednesday? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not know why the gentleman calls 
it a “steam-roller program.” It means the same character 
of fight, if you insist on those amendments passing. I will 
state that to the gentleman. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. This is the regular procedure, 
and the only course we can adopt is to further insist on our 
disagreements and have a further conference. 

Mr. AYERS. All I want to know is, are we 11 States 
going to have a chance for our “white alley” or are we going 
to be subdued by New York and the Northeast and Texas, 
which State has forgotten its rights to us and has gone 
“New England.” Good-bye, Texas; we thought we were as- 
sociated, but we were wrong. You belong to New England. 
We are sorry to lose you, but Tammany says what you shall 
do. And God forgive you—but do it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Colorado {Mr. Taytor]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker appointed the 
following conferees: Mr. Taytor of Colorado, Mr. JACOBSEN, 
Mr. Jounson of Oklahoma, Mr. ScrucHAaM, Mr. LAMBERTSON, 


and Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, 
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DISCRIMINATION IN MERCHANDISING 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on Rules, submitted 
the following report (Rept. No. 2753, H. Res. 523) for print- 


ing in the REcorpD: 
House Resolution 523 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consider- 
ation of H. R. 8442, a bill “Making it unlawful for any person 
engaged in commerce to discriminate in price or terms of sale 
between purchasers of commodities of like grade and quality, to 
prohibit the payment of brokerage or commission under certain 
conditions, to suppress pseudo-advertising allowances, to provide 
a presumptive measure of damages in certain cases, and to protect 
the independent merchant, the public whom he serves, and the 
manufacturer from whom he buys from exploitation by unfair 
competitors.” And all points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. That after general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 4 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading 
ot the bill for amendment the Committee shall rise and report 
the same to the House with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recommit, with or without 
instructions. 


LOSS TO UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT THROUGH DELIVERY OF 
CHECKS BY MAIL 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 9496) to protect the United States against 
loss in the delivery through the mails of checks in payment 
of benefits provided for by laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
on the conference report that it includes an appropriation 
which is contrary to the rules of the House and the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman reserve the point of 
order until the statement is read? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes, Mr. Speaker; I will reserve the 


point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Meap] that the statement 
may be read in lieu of the report? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9496) 
to protect the United States against loss in the delivery through 
the mails of checks in payment of benefits provided for by laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administration, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate, and agree to the same. 

Jas. M. MeEap, 

DonaLp C. DOBBINS, 

Puitie A. GoopwIn, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

CarL HAYDEN, 

LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 9496) 
to protect the United States against loss in the delivery through 
the mails of checks in payment of benefits provided for by laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administration, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report: 

The amendments inserted in the bill by the Senate and agreed 
to by the House conferees add two sections to the bill, as follows: 

Section 2, which deals entirely with the mailing of bonds for 
the payment of the adjusted-service compensation certificates, un- 
der an act of Congress recently passed, which legislation is urgently 
recommended by both the Treasury and the Post Office Depart- 
ments; and 

Section 3, which increases the salaries of the four Assistant 
Postmasters General from $9,000 to $10,000 per annum. In this 
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connection it is to be noted that 15 officials, assistants in various 
capacities to Cabinet officers, are receiving salaries of $10,000 per 
annum: 


Tenens, OF BENE decicie<meeesneneniatieneoquagmemeramas we 8 
lace inane aah es anioepanracanpsems ann evirenpegea 7 
ie iia cneninctimnaincinehinnm aes niga einmnniemeneailaaiing 1 
SOs 106 OUR. eee i eden woes 2 
I I Riera incettis an chines eirscienenmtniinmentenagisine, 1 
DD 0 BR Oo eaten cannes emeeeryennseeonee 3 


In the so-called independent agencies, where administration is 
similar in many respects to that of the regular departments, offi- 
cials in comparable assignments to those of the Assistant Post- 
masters General are receiving salaries ranging from $10,000 to 
$12,500 per annum: 

Interstate Commerce Commission: 


Riel Io ce on od on Grranrerranenaren gua iinocanes sbeicagarnoneomaeneneamnman $10, 000 
De Git cere en nntarntcncencnctchhiian nas sithde ded 12, 000 
Shipping Board, 3 at. ....... 2k. ssn once sae 10, 000 
Federal Power Commission, 4 at_............--...-...-.... 10, 000 
Wedersal Trade Commission, 4:06 .0.n00-<- nena eene canoe 10, 000 
FR Ll as 11, 000 
General Accounting Office, 1 at.............-...--....... 10, 000 
Board ef Taz Appesis, 16 et... ... ~ sass a ee es 10, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
TRI SIs ee 10, 000 
ce eee eee eee a secre apare woomepel 12, 500 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 6 at__._----------------- 10, 000 
Voternue’. Adustuistration, 1:66) SSi2. Ses ose csucace 12, 000 
Federal Communications Commission, 7 at__....--..----. 10, 000 
International Joint Commission, 3 at-...-..------------. 10, 000 
Stine Claims Gameietes: ao ieee So SL es 10, 000 
National Recovery Administration, 8 at_.___.-_.---- plus... 10,000 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, 1 at... 10,000 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 1 at.._._...--.. 10, 000 
Emergency Conservation Works, 1 at__.-.--------------- 12, 000 
Farm Credit Administration, 8 at_._._.-..----...---_---. 10, 000 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 6 at_.____-_ plus._. 10,000 
Foreign Trade Adviser and head of Export-Import Banks, 
caren aca teint a Iida ta icin anit ain nto enincinendn xe meme eee 12, 000 
Federal Alcohol Control Administration, 3 at__._...-._--- 10, 000 
National Labor Relations Board, 3 at_.....__-...-_----.. 10, 000 
Federal Housing Administration, 1 at._......-.--..-----. 10, 000 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 5 at_....__---.----- 10, 000 


There are approximately 143 officials in the executive branch of 
the Government in these categories. This group does not include 
the judicial or legislative branches of the Government. 


Jas. M. MEAD, 

DoNnaLp C. DoBBINs, 

Puiuip A. GoopwIin, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Texas again 
state his point of order? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. President, I make the point of 
order against the conference report on the ground that it 
includes an amendment of the Senate not germane to the 
bill and on the further ground that the Senate amendment 
carries an appropriation, which is not permissible on a 
legislative bill just as, under the rules of the House, legisla- 
tion is not permissible on an appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman frorn New York 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, this legislation is for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Post Office Department to carry on 
its work in connection with the distribution and redemp- 
tion of the adjusted-service certificates. 

The House passed the bill some time ago. When it was 
considered by the Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads an amendment was inserted increasing the 
salaries of the four Assistant Postmasters General from 
$9,000 to $10,600 a year. It is not, in my judgment, an ap- 
propriation, but is an authorization; and I am advised by 
the Post Office Department that it will be carried out with- 
out requesting an appropriation from this Congress. It will 
be paid out of savings in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Gladly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not contend that the 
raising of the salaries of the four Assistant Postmasters 
General is an appropriation. The appropriation is contained 
in the other section of the bill where the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is authorized to estimate the administrative expense of 
performing certain duties and authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to allot the money to the Postmaster General. 
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Mr. MEAD. With regard to that section of the bill, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not believe the gentleman from Texas has any 
objection. His objection is lodged against the last section 
of the bill which authorizes the increase in salary to the four 
Assistant Postmasters General. I maintain this is an au- 
thorization rather than an appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. Had the House acted on that? Was 
that matter in conference between the two bodies? 

Mr. MEAD. The House and Senate conferees agreed—— 

The SPEAKER. That is not the question. The question 
of the Chair is whether that matter was in conference be- 
tween the two bodies at the time the conferees met. 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; it was a subject of the conference, 
brought to the conference by an amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. AYERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. AYERS. The gentleman proposes to raise the salary 
of the four Assistant Postmasters General but not the sal- 
aries of the postmasters, I understand? 

Mr. MEAD. It pertains only to the four Assistant Post- 
masters General. 

Mr. AYERS. Does not the gentleman think he should in- 
clude the postmasters who do the work? 

Mr, MEAD. Some postmasters in the field now receive 
more pay than the Assistant Postmasters General. 

Mr. AYERS. I disagree with the gentleman. I think the 
gentleman should include the postmasters out in the field. 

Mr. MEAD. We ought to put them under civil service. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Meap], chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, presents a conference report signed by the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate and the House. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BucHanan] makes the point of 
order that the conference report is out of order because the 
conferees on the part of the House in conference agreed to 
an amendment of the Senate providing an appropriation 
contrary to the rules of the House. 

Senate amendment no. 1 contains the following language: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to advance, from 
time to time, to the Postmaster General, from the appropriation 
contained in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1936, 
approved February 11, 1936, for “administrative expenses, ad- 
jJusted-compensation payment act, 1936, Treasury Department, 
1936 and 1937”, such sums as are certified by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to be required for the expenses of the Post Office Department 


in connection with the handling of the bonds issued hereunder. 
Such bonds— 


This amendment also contains the following language: 


The Secretary of the Treasury shall reimburse the Postmaster 
General, from the aforesaid appropriation contained in said sup- 
plemental appropriation act, for such postage and registry fees as 
may be required in connection with such transmittal. 

Rule XX, clause 2, of the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, reads as follows: 

No amendment of the Senate to a general appropriation bill 
which would be in violation of the provisions of clause 2 of rule 
XXI, if said amendment had originated in the House, nor any 
amendment of the Senate providing for an appropriation upon any 
bill other than a general appropriation bill, shall be agreed to by 
the managers on the part of the House unless specific authority to 
agree to such amendment shall be first given by the House by a 
separate vote on every such amendment. 

It is clear to the Chair that the managers on the part of 
the House in agreeing in conference to Senate amendment 
no. 1 violated the provisions of rule XX, inasmuch as the 
amendment provides an appropriation. 

The Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk will report the first amendment in disagreement. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, if the conference report is out 
of order, how can we consider it? 

The SPEAKER. The amendments are before the House 
and must be disposed of. 

Mr. SNELL. I supposed that the whole report went out. 
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The SPEAKER. The report goes out, but that leaves the 
amendments before the House, and some action must be 
taken on them. It is for the House to say what action it will 
take. 

Page 3, after line 5, insert: 

“Src. 2. Section 4 of the Adjusted Compensation Payment Act, 
1936, is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
paragraphs: 

“*‘At the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Post- 
master General, under such regulations as he may prescribe, shall 
designate postmasters and other employees of the Post Office De- 
partment and cf the Postal Service to perform, without extra com- 
pensation, such fiscal-agency services as may be desirable and prac- 
ticable in connection with the redemption and payment of the 
bonds issued under this section; and the Postmaster General may 
require each such employee to furnish such bond as he may deter- 
mine for the faithful performance of such fiscal-agency duties. 

“*The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to advance, from 
time to time, to the Postmaster General, from the appropriation 
contained in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, fiscal year 
1936, approved February 11, 1936, for “Administrative expenses, 
Adjusted Compensation Payment Act, 1936, Treasury Department, 
1936 and 1937”, such sums as are certified by the Postmaster 
General to be required for the expenses of the Post Office De- 
partment in connection with the handling of the bonds issued 
hereunder. Such bonds, when received by postmasters for pur- 
poses of redemption and payment, shall be handled by the post- 
masters under such special regulations as may be promulgated by 
the Postmaster General. They shall be transmitted between post 
offices or from any post office to the Treasury Department, or fiscal 
agent thereof, without advance payment of any required postage. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall reimburse the Postmaster 
General, from the aforesaid appropriation contained in said Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, for such postage and registry fees 
as may be required in connection with such transmittal. When- 
ever it is proved to the Secretary of the Treasury, by clear and 
satisfactory evidence, that any such bond is lost, stolen, or de- 
stroyed while being so transmitted, the Secretary of the Treasury 
may, in accordance with such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, issue a duplicate thereof without requiring the furnish- 
ing of an indemnity bond.’” 


Mr. MAPES (interrupting the reading of the Senate 
amendment). Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, supplementing what the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] has said, an attempt 
was made to get this bill before the House by calling up the 
conference report and the conference report was held out 
of order. No further action to get the bill before the House 
has been taken. There has been no request to bring it up 
in any other way except through the conference report, 
and the Speaker, very properly I think, has ruled that the 
conference report is out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The conference report was called up by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mgeap]. The conference 
report has been held to be out of order, which leaves the 
Senate amendments before the House for consideration. 
The House must take some action on them. 

Mr. MAPES. How do the amendments get before the 
House for consideration? 

The SPEAKER. They are called up by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MeEap]. 

Mr. MAPES. No attempt has been made by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Meap], as I understand, to call 
them up. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, in answer to the gentleman 
from Michigan, reads from section 3257 of Cannon’s Prece- 
dents: 

When a conference report is ruled out of order the bill and 
amendments are again before the House as when first presented, 
and motions relating to amendments and conference are again in 
order. 

The Chair thinks that completely answers the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MAPES. That seems to cover the matter. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Are amendments put on a House bill 
by the Senate privileged? 

The SPEAKER. After the stage of disagreement has 
been reached they are. For this reason it is necessary that 
the House take some action upon the amendments at this 
time. 
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Mr. LEHLBACH. Is it in order to move that the amend- 
ments of the Senate be referred to the appropriate legisla- 
tive committee? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will pass on that question in 
due time. i“ 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I make such motion at 
this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has recognized the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Meap]. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, is that the first amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The first amendment; yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Section 2? 

The SPEAKER. Section 2. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, after line 5, amendment no. 2, insert: 

“Sec. 3. The salary of each of the four Assistant Postmasters 
General is hereby fixed at a rate of $10,000 per annum, effective 
on the date of the passage of this act.” 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division of 
that motion. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BucHANan]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, during this entire session 
of Congress, so far as it has been within my power, I have 
objected to and done everything I could to prevent the in- 
crease in salary of any Government employee, and so far as 
I know, unless it happened when I was in the hospital, no 
salaries have been increased. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill went over to the Senate with no salary 
increases in it. It has been sent back here with salary in- 
creases to four Assistant Postmasters General, allowing them 
an increase of $1,000 each per annum. These Assistant Post- 
masters General are now receiving $9,000 a year. Their 
offices cost them nothing. They are handed to them on a 
silver platter. They are not like the Members who have to 
pay out, several thousand dollars to get elected. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is not the time nor the occasion 
to start increasing the pay of $9,000-a-year Government 
employees. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Does not the gentleman 
from Texas think that this tendency would delay the time 
when we may return the 2 cents postage back to the people 
of the country? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Maybe so. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to the report of the 
Senate committee. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Are these increases due to the fact that the 
Assistant Postmasters General are compelled to do additional 
work while the Postmaster General himself is traveling all 
over the country making New Deal speeches? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I cannot answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, but I may say to him the Senate committee offered 
two conclusions in justification of these increases, and these 
conclusions are as follows: 

Your committee being of the opinion that the salaries of these 
four Assistant Postmasters General, $9,000 each, should be the same 
as other Assistant Secretaries of Cabinet officers, recommend the 
Passage of this section making the salaries $10,000 each. 

Now, let us see what are the facts. You know some sub- 
committees that are anxious to do a particular thing, for 
some cause that I know not of, often reach conclusions and 
advance reasons hastily without examining the facts. There 
is one Assistant Secretary in the Government service who 
is getting $10,000, and that is The Assistant Secretary of 
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War. His place was created by statute and his duties were 
defined by statute. He is given the important post of pur- 
chasing all the munitions of war for that Department, and 
his salary was fixed at $10,000. This is the only Assistant 
Secretary in the Government getting this salary. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Is not the gentleman overlooking the Urder 
Secretaries? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I said Assistant Secretaries and did not 
say Under Secretaries or Over Secretaries, or Secretaries 
either. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, I will read this list of Under Secretaries and Assist- 
ant Secretaries: 

Under Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Tugwell, $10,000; and one 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture at $9,000. 

Department of Commerce, two Assistant Secretaries at $9,000 

h. 
intents Department, Under Secretary, $10,000; and two Assistant 
Secretaries at $8,500 each. 

Department of Justice, six Assistant Attorneys General at $9,000 

h. 

Peas Department, two Assistant Secretaries, one at $9,000 and 
one at $8,000. 

Navy Department, one Assistant Secretary at $9,000. 

Post Office Department, four Assistant Postmasters General at 


ares acaiiiaiih: one Under Secretary at $10,000, one Assistant 
Secretary at $9,000, and three Assistant Secretaries at $8,000 each. 

Treasury Department, one Under Secretary at $10,000 and three 
Assistant Secretaries at $9,000 each. 

War Department, one Assistant Secretary at $10,000. 

Adopt this amendment and every Assistant Secretary 
throughout the Government service will come in and say, 
“You have given the Assistant Postmasters General $10,000 
each, whether they are principal assistants or not, and you 
should give us $10,000.” 

I have never yet heard anyone on the floor of this House 
say that salaries are too much and that they ought to be 
decreased. The statement is always made that they are too 
small and ought to be increased. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me there is a real 
and important responsibility devolving upon the House here 
today in the matter presented by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. It is really a 
serious question when you talk about raising salaries at the 
present time, in view of the present condition of the Federal 
Treasury. The issue is not just the amount of the salary of 
these four men, but a question of policy. Is there any reason 
at the present for raising salaries of all Assistant Secretaries? 

The Federal Treasury during the time that the present ad- 
ministration has been in power has actually spent a little 
more than $2 for every dollar that has been received, to say 
nothing about the contingent liabilities. This is actual 
money that has gone out, according to the reports of the 
Treasury Department. 

Your party came into power with a definite promise to the 
people of the United States, and every one of you said that 
you accepted your platform 100 percent and went before your 
constituents with this promise. You have done nothing for 
the last 3 years but increase salaries and create new positions. 

There is no reason that any man on God’s footstool can 
advance for raising these salaries from $9,000 to $10,000. 
According to the statement which the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee has just read, there are 19 other 
Assistant Secretaries who are entitled to have their pay 
raised to $10,000 if you are going to raise the four assistants 
in the Post Office Department. I doubt that any of these 
assistants are going to resign, and I doubt that there would 
be any trouble in filling the positions at this salary. If you 
have any trouble, I will agree to furnish some able men to do 
the work at that figure. [Laughter.] 

I appreciate the fact it is up to the majority here what the 
House is going to do. You have the votes, and if you have 
made up your minds that you have no responsibility in the 
spending of the taxpayers’ money, you can do it, but I call the 
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attention of the House and the country to what you are doing 
today. There is not a single reason in the world why this 
should be done, and every one of you knows it. The argument 


that there will be delay in the payment of the soldiers’ bonus 
is so silly that the man who presents such an argument ought 
to apologize to the House. The only other argument—that 


the Senate has done this and discharged its conferees—is 
equally weak. When did we surrender to the Senate all our 
rights to act according to our own judgment in the matter 
of spending the taxpayers’ money? The committee has put 
up a pretty poor reason in support of its position, and I trust 
it will be voted down. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? I 
would like to ask the gentleman where he is going to get the 
money. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, this is a fight against paying 
$4,000 in the carrying out of a measure that requires an 
expenditure of over $3,000,000,000. 

I expected some opposition to this amendment, and I an- 
ticipated that perhaps the question of politics might enter 
into the discussion. 

I want to say to you, however, that I have not heard a word 
either for or against this bill from the Postmaster General, 
nor have I been importuned by any Assistant Postmaster 
General in favor of this legislation. 

Let me tell you something about the history of this amend- 
ment. It was not considered by our committee when the bill 
was before us, but was inserted by the Senate committee, by 
unanimous consent of Republicans and Democrats, after the 
measure passed the House. 

It was taken before the Senate, adopted by Republicans 
and Democrats without a dissenting vote, and was then sent 
to conference on the part of the House and the Senate, all in 
accordance with proper order and procedure. The Senate 
conferees insisted on its retention, and the House conferees 
agreed to report it back to the House, where we now have it 
under consideration. 

We are anxious to pass this measure because it is impera- 
tive to prepare for payment of the bonus. The conference 
report has been adopted in the Senate and the Senate con- 
ferees have been discharged. There is only one more neces- 
sary step, and that is the one now before us. We have but a 
short time before the bonus payments will be made, and it is 
necessary that we act expeditiously on this matter. 

A question was raised in regard to the payment of salaries 
for comparable positions in other bureaus or departments. 
I have here an Official Register of the United States for 
1934—and remember that prior to 1934 most of these in- 
creases were adopted by the party that preceded the present 
administration. According to that record there are in com- 
parable positions in various departments and commissions of 
the Government over 140 men whose salaries range from 
$10,000 to $12,500 a year. 

A break-down to more easy terms will show that there is 
one of these positions in the State Department, seven in the 
Treasury Department, one in the War Department, two in 
the Justice Devartment, one in the Interior Department, 
and three in the Department of Agriculture. 

In addition to that there are assistants, as follows: 4 in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 3 in the Shipping 
Board, 16 on the Board of Tax Appeals, 32 in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, 3 in the Federal Alcohol 
Administration, 5 in the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, and so on all the way down the line, according to the 
list of which I have in my hand. When this salary amend- 
ment came before us we discussed it with the representatives 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

We had no opposition from that source. In fact, I believe 
I can say to you that we had the approval of that Bureau. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I have had no approval from him, and 
I discussed it with him one way or the other. 

Mr. MEAD. Perhaps the gentleman from Texas would 
have had that approval if the matter had been before his 
committee, but, fortunately or unfortunately, it is a matter 
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our committee had to consider as it was inserted in our bill 
by the Senate. I claim it is not an unuswal request, be- 
cause the House has gone on record in 140 other cases, 
granting increases that range all the way up from $10,000 
to $12,500 a year. 

Let us for a moment inquire into the activities of the vari- 
ous bureaus of the Post Office Department, and then in your 
mind compare them with the activities of the governmental 
assistants in other departments. Within the last 10 or 12 
years we have loaded the Post Office Department with many 
difficult tasks and assignments. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has control of ocean-mail contracts and subsidies. 
We have also given them jurisdiction of domestic and for- 
eign air mail, with all of the ensuing contracts and subsidies 
needed to keep up that service. We have called upon the 
Post Office Department to classify, handle, and distribute 
mail for a large number of Government agencies, a task 
which was not theirs a few years ago. We have called upon 
them to distribute, sell, and account for the migratory bird 
hunters’ stamps, amounting to some $600,000 annually and 
entailing a great deal of detail work. We have authorized 
the Post Office Department to become the bond-selling 
agency of the Treasury, and we are now selling approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 of bonds through the post offices of the 
United States. And after June 15 the Post Office will be 
called upon to pay the bonus to some three and a half mil- 
lion veterans. Since October of 1933 the custodial care of 
1,800 Government buildings located all over the United 
States has been taken over from the Treasury Department 
by the Post Office Department. That work alone costs 
$20,000,000 and employs thousands of additional workers. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LUDLOW. For the purpose of clarification, just what 
is the justification for this increase of salary of the Assist- 
ant Postmasters General? Is it due to the general increase 
of the postal business, or is it due exclusively to the increased 
work imposed upon them by the bonus? 

Mr. MEAD. It is my opinion that it was inserted in the 
bill by the Senate because of the fact that we have assigned 
to the Post Office Department many additional tasks, and 
also because the executives of these four bureaus are doing 
more work with heavier responsibility than is the case in 
comparable positions in other departments paying higher 
salaries. It was the merit and the justice of the case that 
brought about the unanimous adoption of this amendment 
by both the Republicans and the Democrats in the Senate. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Our subcommittee that brings in the 
regular appropriation bill sat for weeks and weeks and 
nothing was ever said to our subcommittee in regard to this 
matter, and, if I am correctly informed, it was never brought 
before the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. Why 
was it not brought up and treated in the regular way, so that 
it could be threshed out in the appropriate committee rather 
than being brought in in this way? I do not agree with our 
Republican friends who find such welcome diversion in criti- 
cism of the Post Office Department from Postmaster General 
Farley down the line. I think I come into rather close con- 
tact with that Department, due to the fact that I am chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Post 
Office and Treasury Departments, and I want to say that the 
Post Office Department is a well-managed department. It 
is not a department that runs off after strange fallacies and 
will-o’-the-wisps. It is conducted on a basis of sound econ- 
omy and practical efficiency. I wish I might say the same of 
all of the other Government activities. There is hardly a 
day when Postmaster General Farley is not assailed by parti- 
san critics, but in this matter, as all others, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Whatever may be said of Mr. 
Farley as a politician and a globetrotter, the best evidence 
that he is a good official is the fine administration he is 
giving of the Post Office Department. 

I know all four of the Assistant Postmasters General whose 
salaries would be increased $1,000 each by this act. I have 
sat across the table from them day after day in committee 
hearings and have thus acquired first-hand knowledge not 
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only of their zeal in the public service but of their personal 
characteristics. I wish to say that all four of them are fine 
men and excellent officials, and that they are discharging 
their public duties in a manner that entitles them to the 
good opinion of the people of this country. 

I am in favor of liberal salaries for these officials, because 
they are entitled to good salaries on a basis of service per- 
formed. But as a member of the Appropriations Committee, 
believing in orderly procedure, I cannot approve the method 
adopted to bring about these increases at this time. There 
has been too much jumping over proper bounds in trying 
to get appropriations by short-cut methods, and the able 
chairman of our Appropriations Committee, Mr. BucHanan, 
has very properly taken a firm stand in opposition to such 
methods. Mr. Bucuanan stood on this floor the other day 
and delivered an appeal for the integrity of our budgetary 
and appropriating system that ought to have appealed tre- 
mendously to every Member of this House, and then, with 
admirable courage, he led a fight that saved the people of 
this country the enormous sum of $800,000,000, the amount 
involved in authorizations for irrigation projects which were 
tacked on to the Interior Department appropriation bill in 
the other branch of Congress, contrary to every rule of 
parliamentary procedure, for legislation on an appropriation 
bill is expressly forbidden. Today Mr. Bucuanan is again 
proving his worth to this Nation when he leads this fight to 
prevent the other body from increasing statutory salaries by 
amendments brought in at the last hour without debate and 
virtually without consideration. 

There is a right way and a wrong way to do things, and 
apparently the proponents of these increases chose the 
wrong way. Our subcommittee which framed the 1937 Post 
Office and Treasury appropriation bill spent week after week 
in exhaustive hearings. In those hearings we are not bound 
by any rules of evidence. The sky is the limit. The testi- 
mony brings out everything that is relevant to the Postal 
Service and many things that are not relevant. But in all 
of that great volume of testimony, on the record and off the 
record, not one word was said and not even an intimation 
was given that the four Assistant Postmasters General werc 
not receiving adequate compensation for their services. 

The regular way to bring this matter before Congress 
would be to submit it to the House Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, which is the legislative committee hav- 
ing charge of legislation for the Postal Establishment, but as 
far as I can learn there were no hearings in that quarter 
and it was never proposed to that committee. Instead we 
suddenly find these increases attached by a rider in the 
Senate to a bill where you would least expect them, and 
where they have no business to be. 

I think the Members of the House should stand by the 
chairman of our Appropriations Committee, Mr. BucHANAN, 
who is making such a valiant fight to maintain the integrity 
of our appropriating and legislative system. If the friends 
of these capable postal officials will come before our House 
committees in the regular way and present facts showing 
that they are entitled to salary increases, I, for one, will be 
responsive to the merit of their claim, but I do not approve 
this strange and extraordinary way of trying to attach these 
increases as a rider to a bill that has no relevancy to salaries 
in the Postal Service. I dislike to disagree with such good 
friends as the officials referred to and those Members of 
Congress who are on the other side of this proposition, but 
I have a duty to perform, and I am trying to perform it. 

Mr. MEAD. I presume, in that connection, but I may be 
in error, that it is the prerogative of the Senate and of indi- 
vidual Members, just as it is the prerogative of the gentle- 
man’s committee or of any other committee of the House, to 
bring to the attention of the Congress not only this matter 
but every matter that recommends itself to the individual 
member or to the committees. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Does not the gentleman understand that, 
if this carries through here, every assistant secretary of every 
department will come here for an increased appropriation? 

Mr. MEAD. That question should have been raised years 
ago when they increased the salaries of 140 others whose 
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work, in many instances, in my judgment, is not comparable 
to the work and responsibility of these four bureau heads. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Mr. McCORMACK. Are their salaries of $9,000 fixed by 
law at the present time? 

Mr. MEAD. I think so; yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If that is so, why should they go to 
the Committee on Appropriations? ‘They must have an 
authorization before the matter could be submitted to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MEAD. As I said before, in my judgment, these mat- 
ters, along with other similar matters, become the responsi- 
bility of every Member of the House and the Senate, and I 
really believe that we are within our authority in considering 
and approving this amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. The work on the bonus will not last over 
2 or 3 months, and these people are being paid what they 
have been paid for years. There is no real, legitimate reason 
for any increase. 

Mr. MEAD. It is no doubt true that a large part of the 
bonus payments will be completed in a few months, but it 
will take many months to complete the task and attend to the 
numerous details. 

I want to finish the account of the added responsibility 
that I was enumerating to you when I was interrupied. In 
many instances these are permanent duties. While the bonus 
task is a temporary and passing one, although a major one, 
the other matters I am bringing to your attention are per- 
manent tasks assigned to these bureau heads. A number of 
years ago we organized the Interdepartmental Building Com- 
mittee, and today the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
is the representative of his Department on that committee. 
That committee has charge of the spending of a large ap- 
propriation in the selection of sites and the construction 
of Federal buildings in the carrying out of vast public-build- 
ing programs all over America. 

In addition, the Post Office Department conducts the 
largest bank in the world, the Postal Savings Bank, which 
comes under the Third Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MEAD. I should like to finish my statement, if I may. 

Our postal executives conduct the largest business in the 
world, the postal business, with over a quarter of a million 
employees. It is the most efficient business in the world, 
and the performance of the present administration, the rec- 
ord of those four men involved in this small, minor authori- 
zation, has earned the approval of this House. When they 
took over the conduct of the Post Office Department they 
found a net deficit amounting to approximately $150,000,000 
a year, but I am pleased to advise that in a year they took 
the Post Office Department out of the red and put it in the 
black. In 1934 the surplus amounted to $12,000,000 a year. 
In 1935 it amounted to $5,000,000 a year. In 1936 the serv- 
ice will approximately carry itself. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I must refuse until finishing my statement, 
and then I shall be glad to yield. 

Now, summing up, where in the Federal service is there 
an administrator, an undersecretary, an assistant secretary, 
or anyone else, whose duties can compare with the tremen- 
dous responsibility lodged in the authority of these four 
men? ‘They have specific duties. They have duties that are 
tremendous. 

The Congress of the United States on frequent occasions 
in the passage of measures affecting the Post Office Depart- 
ment, has placed on them the burden of administration in 
the Postal Service. They have the ocean and air subsidies. 
They conduct the largest express business in the country. 
They are the biggest bankers in the country. They are the 
biggest bond-selling agency in the country. They operate 
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the biggest business on earth, and they have made that 
business, formerly a drain upon the Treasury, one that is 
paying its own way. I say to you, if we are paying 143 men 
in other departments more money than we are paying these 
four men whose records stand out so well, we ought to adopt 
this conference report in its entirety and quit quibbling over 
$4,000, when we are assigning them a task that amounts to 
$3,000,000,000. 

The Senate has disposed of this measure. It has dis- 
charged its conferees. The envelopes are being prepared 
for the disposition of this huge bonus-paying task. We want 
to take care of it promptly and expeditiously, and I ask you 
not to hold up the payment of the bonus to the veterans 
by quibbling over a minor matter contained in the bill that 
is before us by the approval of both parties in the other 
Chamber. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I must yield some time to my colleague 
(Mr. Doserns], and therefore I think it would be an imposi- 
tion to yield to other Members at this time. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from [linois. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I think, from inquiries 
that have come to me, there is some misapprehension as to 
the nature of this amendment. This is not an award to the 
Assistant Postmasters General of $1,000 a year for their work 
in helping pay the bonus. This bill, which was carefully 
studied during the adjournment of Congress, in conference 
between the Treasury and Post Office officials, was introduced 
at the very first of this session of Congress. The purpose of 
the bill is to provide for the use, in this three and one-half 
billion dollars of bonus payments, of that same form of 
envelope that has been in use for 50 years in the payment of 
pensions to Civil War veterans, and later to other veterans. 
It provides safety in the delivery of these payments, and 
places a penalty upon any postal employee who delivers them 
to the wrong person. It is necessary in the administration 
of this law. The Senate attached to that as a rider this pro- 
vision increasing, quite justly, in my own individual opinion, 
the salaries of these four Assistant Postmasters General from 
$9,000 to $10,000. The conferees met with this statement 
when they went to the Senate: “This matter passed the 
Senate unanimously. There was not a dissenting vote on 
either side of the Chamber. We Senate conferees, repre- 
senting both sides of the Chamber, united upon it and in- 
sist that it remain in the bill.” Something more important 
than that was paramount in the minds of those representing 
the House. What was uppermost in our minds was this: 
The bonus payments are supposed to start on the 15th day 
of June. Any delay in paying them is going to reflect on our 
Government, and I say to you Members on this side of the 
aisle, it is going to reflect on our Democratic administration 
of this Government if the timely distribution of that three 
and one-half billion dollars is delayed. It is going to be 
delayed if we insist on the House amendment. It may take 
a long while to dispose of this matter if we send this bill 
back to the Senate again. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman mean to tell the House 
and the country that payment of the bonus will be delayed 
for one single minute if we do not increase the salaries of 
these four Assistant Postmasters General? 

Mr. DOBBINS. Because of the parliamentary sitmation—— 

Mr. SNELL. Answer my question, please. 

Mr. DOBBINS. It is not because of that, but because of 
the parliamentary situation that will ensue if we refuse to 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. SNELL. I cannot follow the gentleman in his reason- 
ing. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Concurrence of the Senate is needed in 
this bill to provide needed machinery for the payment of the 
bonus and the Senate may not concur in its adoption unless 
we adopt this amendment. Mr. Speaker, I cannot yield 
further. 

Mr. SNELL. Could not the Senate recede and adopt the 
House bill? 

Mr. DOBBINS. Yes; but they have dismissed their con- 
ferees and would have to go through the procedure all over 
again. It might take a week or 10 days. 
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Mr. SNELL. They could appoint new conferees in a 
minute. 

Mr. DOBBINS. When the question of the payment of the 
adjusted-service certificates was under consideration in Con- 
gress the President was not in favor of it, but immediately 
after the act was passed and became a law he started the 
machinery in motion for the prompt payment of the bonus. 
From that day to this the Treasury Department and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration have been exerting every effort to get 
this payment out promptly on the 15th day of June, but I 
seriously apprehend that they cannot get it out promptly 
unless we adopt the motion of the gentleman from New 
York. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from New 
York yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TaBer]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, there is absolutely nothing to 
the story that the payment of the bonus will be delayed if 
we do not adopt this amendment. The bill can go back to 
the Senate and on Monday the Senate can recede on section 3, 
pass the bill, and send it to the White House. There is abso- 
lutely no question about that; it does not have to go to 
conference again. 

fr. DOBBINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. DOBBINS. The Senate, of course, could do that, but 
they will not accept the bill as it passed the House. They 
will insist on their amendment. 

Mr. TABER. They will not insist. 

Mr. DOBBINS. We are delaying the payment of the bonus. 

Mr. TABER. We are not delaying it a minute. 

Turning now to the 140 officers who draw more than 
$9,000 a year, their salaries were fixed by legislative action 
of the House after careful and scientific investigation. These 
positions relate to such administrative bureaus as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and similar branches of government. 

I am not going to discuss anything of a political character 
here because I think it would be unseemly. I will not discuss 
the question of the administration of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I could suggest that perhaps the Postmaster General 
might spend more time there, but I am not going to do that. 
[Laughter.] 

It is absolutely ridiculous for us under these circumstances 
to increase to $10,000 the salaries of men who have never 
occupied administrative positions of the character calling for 
even as much, let alone more, money than they are now 
receiving as salaries, especially with conditions in the country 
as they are. I hope the House of Representatives will stand 
for at least a semblance of economy and vote down these 
increases. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to use any addi- 
tional time. I merely want to point out that it is not a very 
serious offense to consider a question like this, because the 
Republican Party increased the salaries of the Assistant 
Postmasters General when they were in power. 

‘Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate no. 2. 

ne question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SNELL) there were—ayes 22, noes 106. 

So the motion to recede was rejected. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
insist upon its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
no. 2. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AIR CORPS TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I call up House 
Resolution 515, a privileged resolution. 





The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall 
be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of S. 3398, an act “to establish the Air Corps Tech- 
nical School and to acquire certain land in the State of Colorado 
for use as a site for said Air Corps Technical School and as an 
aerial gunnery and bombing range for the Army Air Corps.” 
And all points of order against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and report the same to 
the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage without inter~ 
vening motion except one motion to recommit, with or without 
instructions. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], and at 
this time I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an ordinary, open rule for the consid- 
eration of S. 3398, which is a bill to establish the Air Corps 
Technical School in the State of Colorado. The bill pro- 
vides: 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
establish in or near Denver, Colo., the Air Corps Technical School 
and to accept on behalf of the United States, free from encum- 
brance or conditions and without cost to the United States, for 
use as a site for the Air Corps Technical School, the title in fee 
simple to 640 acres of land, more or less, within the city limits 
of the city of Denver, Colo., including the property known as the 
“Agnes (Phipps) Memorial Sanitarium”, together with existing 
buildings and equipment located thereon; and also a tract of 
land within the State of Colorado, suitable for use as an aerial 
gunnery and bombing range by the Army Air Corps: Provided, 
That in the event a donor is unable to perfect title to any land 
tendered as a donation, condemnation of such land is authorized 
in the name of the United States, and payment of any and all 
awards for title to such land as is condemned, together with the 
cost of suit, shall be made by the donor. 

In short, the bill does two things. It establishes the Army 
Air Corps Technical School in Denver, Colo., and it author- 
izes the United States Government to accept as a donation, 
free of expense, a site of 1 square mile on the edge of the 
city of Denver, including some valuable buildings and also 
a bombing and machine-gun range of 100 square miles, 10 
miles by 10 miles, on the plains east of the city. 

The bill seeks to consummate a report and recommenda- 
tion of a board of Air Corps officers, which board was 
appointed by the Chief of the Air Corps by direction of the 
Secretary of War, to investigate the entire United States 
in order to find the most suitable place for the permanent 
location of this school. The function of the Air Corps Tech- 
nical School is the training of officers and enlisted men in the 
care, operation, maintenance, and repair of Air Corps equip- 
ment, including armament—and particularly machine guns 
and bomb racks—and also instruction in radio and in aerial 
photography. 

The school is now located at Chanute Field, adjacent to 
the small town of Rantoul, Ill., and has been so located since 
1921. The War Department advises me that the reasons for 
using Chanute Field were that in 1921 there existed at 
Chanute Field buildings which could be utilized for this 
purpose, and that the War Department was without funds 
to build the school at any other location. Some of the work 
of this school had previously been performed at St. Paul, 
Minn., in temporary facilities, which had to be abandoned. 
A part of the personnel of the school was located at San 
Antonio, Tex., in a location which also was most desirable to 
abandon in order that the repair depot at Dallas, Tex., could 
be consolidated with the supply depot at San Antonio. 
Therefore, as the most suitable buildings available existed 
at Chanute Field at that time, and, as the War Department 
was without funds for any other buildings at any other loca- 
tion, the school was temporarily established at Chanute Field. 
These buildings were wartime buildings and by this time 
have become so dilapidated and so outworn that, in any 
event, whether the school is retained at Chanute Field or 
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whether it is moved to another location, a new set of build- 
ings must be constructed. 

The present location has never been satisfactory for this 
particular instrumentality. This, of course, is no reflection 
on that splendid locality in the State of Illinois where the 
school is now situated. 

The present location is in one of the richest, most fertile, 
and most productive agricultural regions in the United 
States, if not in the world. However, the high precipitation 
and the high humidity, which make for productiveness in 
agriculture, militate against the availability and suitability 
of this particular location for the particular purposes of the 
school and its curriculum to which I have referred. The 
high humidity as well as the haze interferes with photo- 
graphic work and weather conditions interfere with every- 
day flying, which should be done in order properly to carry 
out the curriculum of this school. Furthermore, it is not 
possible, except at prohibitive expense, to secure an adequate 
bombing and machine-gun range, which is absolutely essen- 
tial for the carrying on of the work of this school. The 
War Department says that is a most essential thing. As 
illustrating the value of the land where this school is now 
located, during the war when the Government secured a 
square mile of land for the purposes of a primary flying 
school, the price paid by the United States Government was 
$325 per acre. It would be impracticable at the present time 
to secure an adequate bombing and machine-gun range at 
the present location of the school, to wit, a range of 10 miles 
by 10 miles, or 100 square miles, except at prohibitive 
expense. 

Accordingly, a board of officers was appointed in February 
1934 by direction of the Secretary of War for the purpose of 
making an investigation throughout the country with refer- 
ence to the most suitable location. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of this board of officers were 
selected because of their high standing in the Air Corps and 
because of their knowledge of the requirements of the serv- 
ice. They visited 57 cities throughout the United States and 
collected a large amount of data concerning 18 or 20 locali- 
ties in addition to those they visited personally. After having 
studied the matter from February 1934 to August of the 
same year they presented a confidential report to the Chief 
of the Air Corps. The Chief of the Air Corps and his assist- 
ants in turn studied the report for some 2 months. The 
report, strongly approved and recommended by the Chief of 
the Air Corps, was then sent to the General Staff. From 
October 1934 until March of 1935 it was studied by the 
various branches of the General Staff and by the Secretary 
of War. On or about the middle of March of 1935 this 
report was sent by the Secretary of War to the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House and of the Senate and made 
public; at least, its contents were divulged to the Members of 
the Congress. Needless to say, I was pleased to find that the 
city of Denver, Colo., had been chosen as the most available 
and suitable location for this particular instrumentality of 
the War Department. 

I may say that at the outset, and before the board went 
out on personal inspections, it sent to various communities 
in the United States a questionnaire indicating what were 
the general requirements for an ideal site. This question- 
naire was received by our people at home, and I was con- 
sulted about it. I said to our people at home, “It would 
seem to me that with our 350 to 360 flying days in the year 
in Denver, with our excellent all-the-year-round climate, 
and with the availability on the plains of an area adequate 
for a bombing and machine-gun range of 100 square miles— 
10 miles by 10 miles—we should have a very good chance”, 
but I also said, “This is a matter involving the national 
defense. If we are chosen, fine; if we are not chosen, I hope 
there will be no complaints from you, because you will not 
get one bit of support from me if this board of experts 
decides against us.” 


Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 5 
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Pursuant to the request of the Board for a statement as 
to the terms upon which the site could be secured, our 
people said that if perchance the city of Denver should be 
chosen, Denver would give a square mile on the edge of the 
city and would install adequate railroad facilities and would 
give also, without a cent of expense to the United States, 
100 square miles on the plains east of the city for a bomb- 
ing and machine-gun range. At a municipal election held 
May 21, 1935, the tax-paying electors of Denver voted $750,- 
000 of bonds to purchase the site and bombing range and 
to install railroad facilities. 

I may add that this offer is no better than those made 
by some other cities. Two or three of my distinguished 
friends from Texas know full well that their cities made 
equally good offers, but the Board decided that Denver was 
the most suitable place for the permanent location of the 
school. 

One thing more, and I am through. This bill was passed 
by a very large majority in the Senate of the United States. 
This was after prolonged hearings in the Senate Military 
Affairs Commitee. Prolonged hearings were also held in 
the House Military Affairs Committee, and I may say that 
some of our good friends from Illinois made the objection 
that this report was incorrect, that it was biased, and that 
it was absolutely inaccurate, but after hearing all these 
objections and complaints throughout three prolonged hear- 
ings before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, the subcommittee unanimously reported to 
the whole committee that nothing had been found to im- 
pugn the accuracy or integrity of the report of the board 
and the whole Senate committee ratified the action of the 
subcommittee. Prolonged hearings on the same alleged 
grounds were had in the House Military Affairs Committee 
and the House Military Affairs Committee made a favorable 
report. 

The bill and the report are now before you and I trust 
the House will carry out the recommendation as made. I 
may add further that during the hearings before the House 
Military Affairs Committee the chairman of the committee 
requested an unequivocal statement from the Secretary of 
War as to his position, and there is printed at pages 8 and 
9 of the committee’s report a strong, unequivocal statement 
by the Secretary of War that the War Department favors 
the enactment of this legislation as it stands. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following statement by Colonel Chaffee, 
of the General Staff of the Army, made before the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives on Janu- 
ary 31, 1936. This statement, which was expressly author- 
ized by the Secretary of War, sets forth the reasons why the 
War Department favors the enactment of the bill to establish 
the Army Air Corps Technical School in Denver, Colo. 
(H. R. 9087, S. 3398): 

The War Department has been called upon by your committee 
for a report upon the advisability of enacting this legislation, 
H. R. 9087 (S. 3398). The report of the War Department is now 
in the hands of the Bureau of the Budget in order that we may 
ascertain whether or not the legislation is in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

On the telephone this morning, I endeavored to expedite action 
by the Bureau of the Budget on the written report, but was in- 
formed that it would be some time before the matter could be pro- 
cessed. However, the War Department was authorized to state its 
own position, with the understanding made clear to the committee 
that its statement in no wise prejudiced the program of the 
President. 

The Secretary of War, therefore, authorizes me to state under 
the above conditions that it favors the enactment of this legisla- 
tion as it stands. The impelling reasons behind the position of 
the War Department in this matter are as follows: 

First, in order to have proper facilities at the school itself it 
must be entirely rebuilt. Our report shows that it will cost 
$400,000 less to build these permanent facilties at Denver than it 
will at Chanute Field. 

Second, the site at Denver gives us without charge an extensive 
bombing range 10 miles square within quick flying distance from 
the school airdrome. Such a range is absolutely necessary for the 
proper carrying out of the curriculum of the school. It is of an 
extent enabling operations from the air with machine guns and live 
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bombs to be carried on with safety to the population, and it obviates 
a long flight over a populated area by planes carrying loaded bombs. 

Third, from the report of its board, the War Department believes 
that flying conditions are better for the purposes of this school at 
Denver than they are at Chanute Field. 

Fourth, the War Department places little or no emphasis upon 
the surrounding amusement facilities at either place for officers. 
The officer is sufficiently well paid to allow him to organize this 
for himself or to enter the facilities of the average civilian in either 
locality “the War Department does give a certain degree of im- 
portance to the surrounding facilities for amusement of enlisted 
men in their off-duty hours, because these men have not the 
money to go into other than strictly public amusements of low 
cost. This whole matter, however, is of lesser importance than the 


other reasons I have given. 
The report of the board of Air Corps officers concerning 


Denver is as follows: 
DENVER, COLO. 
FOREWORD 

The board visited Denver on May 26-28, 1934, and inspected four 
sites in that vicinity. Three of these sites were rolling and would 
require a considerable expenditure of funds for grading and drain- 
age. The site considered best is that marked “A” in the attached 
brief and is generally known as the Agnes (Phipps) Memorial 
Sanitarium site. 

I. SITE 

1. Size and shape: The site is 1 mile square and is situated just 
within the eastern city limits of Denver. 

The distance to the center of the city from the northwest corner 
is 64% miles by paved road. 

2. Character of soil, drainage, and suitability for foundations: 
The soil in this area is a mixture of sand and loam which drains 
readily and is suitable for building foundations without the neces- 
sity of any piling or concrete mats. 

Samples of the soil which the committee states were tested for 
physical characteristics show that it is capable of producing a 
solid turf as well as for landscaping. 

The average rainfall is only 14.7 inches. This would make it 
necessary to irrigate the building and housing area in order to 
grow trees, flowers, shrubs, etc.; however, this can be done. 

The site is gently rolling with slight slope to north and west 
providing for natural drainage. 

Mr. Everett S. Huntington, engineer, of the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation, estimates that the site could be leveled for 
$25,000. This grading would provide for a 1° slope for two-thirds 
of the distance from the north edge of the field and one-half- 
percent grade for the balance. 

3. Natural surroundings, terrain, obstacles to flight, possibilities 
of expansion: The surrounding country is comparatively level and 
open and provides many emergency landing fields. There are no 
obstacles to flight in the immediate vicinity of the site. 

It was stated that there would be practically no building devel- 
opment in this direction at least for many years. The trend of 
building construction in Denver is to the northeast and southwest. 

4. Bombing and machine-gun range: No specific site was vis- 

ited by the board, but it was stated that an extensive area could 
be acquired for a nominal sum within a few miles from the site. 
This area would be in the mountainous country to the west of the 
city. 
5. Terms of acquisition: Occupying 40 acres of the northwest 
corner of the tract are several buildings known as the Agnes 
(Phipps) Memorial Sanitarium. These buildings were constructed 
around 1906 and have been unocupied for the past 2 years. (For 
complete description of these buildings, see Denver brief.) 

The buildings are in excellent condition, are of pleasing archi- 
tectural design, and it is estimated that for an expenditure of 
$100,000 could be made suitable for Air Corps use. It is thought 
that these buildings could easily be remodeled in the interior to 
house post headquarters, school headquarters, hospital, and bar- 
racks for at least 100 students. In addition, there is a heating 
plant which could be expanded, and the superintendent’s house 
which would make an excellent junior officers’ set of quarters. 
It is roughly estimated that at least $200,000 could be saved by 
utilizing these buildings. 

On August 7, 1934, Congressman LAWRENCE Lewis, of Colorado, 
received the following telegram from the president, Denver Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 

“Please advise Colonel Yount, chamber of commerce, joined 
enthusiastically by mayor and Denver City Council, and supported 
by newspapers, proposes to arrange for outright donation to Gov- 
ernment of entire site with present buildings and equipment. 
Request this be embodied in Denver prospectus and that con- 
sideration of Denver be based accordingly. Buildings and equip- 
ment, exclusive of land, cost originally $560,000, now conserva- 
tively $325,000.” 

II. CLIMATE 
1. Fog and haze: During 1933 there were only 2 days of dense 


fog. 
During the past 42 years the average number of days of dense 


fog has been 4. 
There is an almost total absence of dew in this area and 


practically no haze. 
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2. Rain and snow: The average precipitation for the past 60 
years is 14.10 inches. Denver may therefore be classified as a 
dry region. 

A very prolific water supply at reasonable rates makes irrigation 
comparatively inexpensive. 

Denver has an average of about 35 inches (unmelted) of snow 
per year. 

It is stated that snow on the ground very rarely interferes with 
flying. , 

3. Wind: The average wind velocity for the past 60 years has 
been 7.4 miles per hour, the prevailing direction being south. 
Denver is not generally subject to high winds. The highest wind 
velocity recorded in 1933 was 38 miles per hour. 

4. Temperature: Over a 60-year period the average daily maxi- 
mum temperature was 62.8°, the average daily minimum 37.5°, 
and the average 50.2°. 

During 1933 the highest recorded temperature was 97° and the 
lowest 16°. During the same period there were 112 days having 
a minimum tempe.vature of 32° or below and 5 days with a mini- 
mum temperature of 0° or below. There were 23 days with a 
maximum temperature of 90° or above. 

The apove figures would indicate that in the vicinity of Denver 
the climate is severe. Due, however, to the altitude (1 mile), 
Denver has the reputation of having a delightful climate. Neither 
the heat nor the cold are oppressive due to the low percentage 
of humidity and the high altitude. 

5. Humidity: Over a period of 46 years the relative humidity 
has been 63 at 6 a. m. and 42 at 6 p. m. Over a period of 16 
years the relative humidity at noon has been 39. The Denver 
climate should therefore be classed as dry. The humidity rate, 
taken together with the average temperature, accounts for the 
fine climate both in summer and winter. 

III. MORALE FACTORS 

1. Relative cost of living: (a) Foodstuffs: The cost of staple 
foodstuffs appears to be about average. Fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are available in season at reasonable prices. Colorado is 
noted for its excellent mountain lettuce, Rocky Ford melons, 
peaches, celery, potatoes, strawberries, and other similar foods. 
Cther supplies: Denver has excellent shops of every de- 


(b) 
scription. The prices appear to’ be average. 
(c) Domestic servants: Domestic servants may be obtained at 


from $3 to $10 per week, depending upon the nature of the service 
desired. White servants are generally preferred, although Negroes 
and orientals are available. 

(d) Rentals: Rentals for houses, apartments, and hotel rooms 
appear to be very reasonable and compare favorably with other 
cities of the same size. 

2. Recreation: The recreational facilities of Denver are su- 
perior. 

There are 33 moving-picture theaters, located in all sections of 
the city, and numerous parks where dancing, swimming, and 
other amusements are available. 

There are several bathing beaches and four municipal golf 
courses in addition to several country clubs. There are numerous 
public tennis courts. 

Due to its proximity to the mountains, Denver has exceptional 
advantages for hunting and fishing. 

The highest mountains are snowcapped the year around, and 
winter sports are available just a few miles from the city during 
the colder months. 

Summer cottages are reasonable and may be found in the 
mountains 15 or 20 miles from the city. 

Denver maintains several municipal parks in the mountains, 
which are noted for their scenic beauty. 

3. General: (a) Transportation: Adequate paved public high- 
ways are available to the site. 

Street-railway facilities are available one-fourth mile from the 
site, and it was stated that they would probably be extended if the 
school were located in Denver. 


The same applies to bus lines. 
(b) Brief description of city: Denver has an estimated 1933 


population of 300,000, divided as follows: Native white, 84 per- 
cent; foreign-born white, 11 percent; Negro, 244 percent; other, 
2% percent. 

The city is known throughout the country as a health center 
due to its close proximity to the mountains and its altitude of 
1 mile. 

It is a city of beautiful homes, fine trees and gardens, and 
excellent paved streets. (For complete description of city, see 


attached brief.) 

(c) Health and sanitation: Denver is one of the foremost health 
centers in the United States. There are numerous sanitariums 
specializing in the treatment of tuberculosis. It is the home of 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, maintained by the Army. The State, 
county, and municipal health boards appear to be considerably 
above the average. General hospital facilities are excellent and 
adequate. 

Street cleaning and sewage disposal are excellent. 


are exceptionally good. 
(dad) Schools: The school plant of 80 buildings is valued at $22,- 


000,000. There are 62 elementary schools, 10 junior high schools, 


and 5 senior high schools. 
Denver University includes a graduate school, college of liberal 


arts, department of art, and schools of chemical engineering, elec- 
trical engineering, commerce, and law. It has a total enrollment 


of 3,387. 


Storm sewers 
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The University of Colorado has its medical school in Denver, 
situated at the Colorado General Hospital. 

Other schools of higher learning are the Colorado Women’s Col- 
lege, Regis College (Catholic), Uliff School of Theology, Lorettc 
Heights College, and many professional, business, and commercial 
schools. The University of Colorado is at Boulder, 30 miles dis- 
tant. The Colorado School of Mines is at Golden, 15 miles distant. 
Denver has several well-known schools of music and art offering 
day and night courses. 

It was stated that no tuition would be charged for Army 
children in the public schools. 

(e) Religious facilities: All denominations are represented, and 
the buildings are especially fine. 

(f) The fire department is modern and would be available to 
the site if required. 





TV. UTILITIES 


1. Water: Water may be obtained from the Denver water supply 
or by the development of shallow or artesian wells at the site. 

City water is present at the site, and there is already an artesian 
well which could be made capable of developing 200 gallons per 
minute. The present well is drilled to a depth of 953 feet. Another 
well of similar capacity would be required. 

There is a 12-inch city main on the site which is not heavily 
loaded and which the engineers estimate would provide for the 
needs of the field, if city water were used. A 30-inch main is 1 
mile distant. 

There is no question of the sufficiency of water, either city or 
artesian. The cost of the city water, on a sliding scale, would be 
between 10 and 14 cents per 1,000 gallons. It is probable that the 
Government could provide its own artesian water at a saving. 
Shallow wells 18 feet deep, furnishing irrigation water, can be 
developed very cheaply. This method of developing cheap irri- 
gation water is used at Fitzsimons Hospital. The city water is of 
fine quality, neither hard nor soft, and comes from the mountains. 

2. Sewerage: An 8-inch sewerage line is already in operation on 
the site. This line feeds into the main sewerage system of the 
city of Denver. It is probable that the Government would install 
its own sewage-disposal plant. If not ,the outlet to the city sew- 
erage system would have to be increased to 18 inches. 

3. Fuels—(a) Electricity: Electric power facilities are already 
on the site and are adequate to supply the needs of the school. 
The electric power is furnished by the Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado, which has agreed to extend any additional facilities to the 
site without cost to the Government. The cost of electric power 
is average and is based on a sliding scale depending upon 
consumption. 

(b) Gas: Natural-gas mains are within one-half mile of the 
site. Gas is piped from the Amarillo, Tex., fields. The average 
rate at Fitzsimons Hospital for 1933 was 14.7 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet, which is considerably below average. The Public Service Co. 
of Colorado agrees to extend the gas mains to the site at no 
expense to the Government. 

(c) Coal: Hard and soft coal is available from the Colorado 
fields. The price is $15 per ton for the hard and around $5 per 
ton for the soft coal, delivered. 

(d) Wood: Wood is expensive—around $15 a cord. Very little 
wood is used for heating purposes. 

(e) Oil: Bunker C. oil, f. o. b. Denver, is quoted at $2.05 per 
barrel of 42 gallons. White distillate for fuel purposes will vary 
from 5% to 8 cents per gallon. 


Vv. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


1. Rail: Denver is served by eight railroads, giving service in all 
directions. 

There are no railroad facilities to the proposed site. There are 
three proposed switch lines, average from 3 to 4 miles in length, 
each of which would cost from $60,000 to $75,000 to build, not 
including cost of right-of-way. (For details see p. 35, Denver 
brief.) The following telegram was received on August 11, 1934: 

“We propose to arrange for outright donation to Government 
for Air Corps Technical School of entire site with present buildings 
and equipment and with railway trackage to property. 

“(Signed) DENVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
“C. A. SHINN, President.” 

2. Bus: Denver has good bus service. The committee stated that 
bus service to the site would undoubtedly be furnished. 

8. Trolley lines: Good service which would undoubtedly be ex- 
tended to site. 

4. Roads: Good paved roads within and out of the city. Paved 
road now extends to the site. 

5. Water: No water transportation. 

6, 7, and 8. Telegraph, telephone, and mail: Usual excellent 
facilities for a city of its size. 

VI. GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 


1. Relation to Air Corps stations: Denver is about 700 miles from 
the present center of Air Corps population. Additional Air Corps 
stations on the west coast and the movement of Chanute Field 
to the West would shift this location closer to Denver. 

2. Recruiting areas: The principal recruiting area for the tech- 
nical school has been in the Middle Western States. In the past, 
however, the majority of the men who are anxious to be recruited 
for this school have been willing to present themselves at the 
school without expense to the Government. This question is 
therefore not considered a serious one. 

3. Supply points: Denver would receive its Air Corps equipment 
from, and its equipment would be repaired by, the San Antonio 
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Quartermaster supplies would be 





air depot, 800 miles distant. 


received primarily from the Chicago depot, 900 miles distant 

4. Altitude and special features: Denver is approximately 1 mile 
high. In the opinion of the board, this presents both advantages 
and disadvantages. Take-offs and landings at a high altitude 
present certain flying hazards. Photographic missions which are 
normally flown at an average of 10,000 feet above the ground 


would require an altitude of 15,000 or 16,000 feet above sea level 
for their accomplishment, High altitude normally means cold 
winter and some snowfall. On the other hand, it is the opinion of 
the board that a high altitude station would furnish valuable 
experience for Air Corps personnel in altitude take-offs and land- 
ings and in high-altitude flying. The motors of our photographic 
planes will undoubtedly be supercharged in the future, and the 
advantages to be obtained from a high-altitude site would prob- 
ably more than offset the disadvantages. The mountainous coun- 
try close by would offer excellent photographic training. There 
is no high-altitude station in the Air Corps tcday. 

High altitude means a healthful climate. While it is cold in 
winter, it is pleasant in the summer, and it is a well-known fact 
that the dry cold of high altitude is not as disagreeable as that at 
a low level. Air Corps officers who have done a great deal of flying 
at Denver state that at no time does the cold interfere with flying 
and that the snow on the ground interferes very little with land- 
ing and taking off. 

Denver is well located from a strategical point of view, due to 
its interior location it would not be susceptible to air attack. 


VII. CONSTRUCTION AND LABOR COSTS 


Building and labor costs: Building costs are average, and the 
price of labor is that laid down by National Recovery Administra- 
tion codes. 

VIII. SUMMARY 


Denver is a fine city of 300,000 inhabitants which the board is 
certain would take a great interest in the school and would 
cooperate fully in its support. The type of citizenry is excep- 
tionally high, with the percentage of American-born considerably 
above average. 

Every type of cultural advantage is at hand and readily available. 

Recreational facilities are exceptional due to the progressive 
attitude of the city and to its close proximity to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The site proposed is excellent and sufficiently close to the city 
to afford the personnel all of its advantages. 

The climate affords all changes of season, and while it has its 
cold periods in winter, it should not interfere materially with 
flying operations. The summer climate is good. The altitude has 
its advantages and its disadvantages, as stated in paragraph VI 4. 
It is thought that the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. 
There is practically no fog or haze and normal visibility is very 
great due to the high altitude. 

Denver is not particularly well located with respect to other Air 
Corps stations. It is 700 miles from the present center of Air 
Corps population. 

Denver has a very low annual rainfall. This is compensated 
for by an adequate water supply, which is furnished at a rea- 
sonable rate and which makes irrigation inexpensive. The soil is 
fertile when irrigated. 

The cost of living, including foodstuffs, servants, and rentals, is 
average. Building materials and labor are average. 

Schools and religious facilities are considerably above average. 
In fact, they appear to be superior. 

All utilities are available and reasonable in cost. 

Rail transportation facilities are excellent. Switching facilities 
to the site would be furnished by the city. 

Communications are on a par with other cities of the same size. 

Denver has every attribute to make it popular with the com- 
missioned, enlisted, and civilian personnel pertaining to the 
school. 

Ix. CONCLUSION 

Denver is considered suitable as a location for the Air Corps 
Technical School for the following reasons, which, taken together, 
lead to this conclusion: 

(a) Fine, large modern city. 

(b) Good site which will be presented to the Government, to- 
gether with several valuable buildings. 

(c) Excellent climate and recreational facilities. 

(d) Good location for training in altitude flying. 

(e) Good strategical location. 

War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, December 6, 1934. 
Subject: Board proceedings re location of Air Corps Technical 

School. 

To: First Lt. Norman D. Brophy, Air Corps, instructor, National 

Guard, Denver, Colo. 

1. A board of Air Corps officers visited Denver, Colo., on-May 26- 
28, 1934, for the inspection of sites in that vicinity as to their 
suitability for the location of the Air Corps Technical School. The 
board, under pressure of necessity of inspecting other sites in 
many parts of the country, was unable to get satisfactory informa- 
tion on the possibilities of an accessible and suitable bombing 
and gunnery range. It is desired that you furnish this office as 
soon as practicable with information on this subject. In this 
connection, the following quotation from the report of the board 
ig furnished you: 
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‘Bombing and machine-gun range: No specific site was visited 
by the board, but it was stated that an accessible area could be 
acquired for a nominal sum within a few miles from the site. This 
area would be in the mountainous country to the west of the city.” 

2. The general specifications of the site for the Air Corps Tech- 
nical School state: 

“An extensive area on which bombing and machine-gun work 
can be done is desirable. A water area free from traffic and at 
least 10 miles square is acceptable. A swamp or other suitable 
land area of similar proportions used for the purpose must become 
Government property. It should be uninhabited. The area should 
not be more than 50 miles from the school site and preferably 
closer; the approach from the school to the area should be over 
relatively uninhabited territory for safety reasons; and in the case 
of a distant area, an emergency landing field should be contained 
therein.” 

3. Additional information desired includes a specific location of 
a bombing and gunnery range in the vicinity of Denver, its size, 
approaches, landing fields in the area of the range, and any other 
data you may deem pertinent. The terms upon which a bombing 
and gunnery site might be obtained should be stated. 

4. This matter will be kept absolutely confidential. Those with 
whom you confer may be informed, if you deem it necessary, that 
the data now requested is for the purpose of completing the brief 
submitted by the city of Denver. 


By order of the Secretary of War: 
Rosert L. Co.Lirns, 


Adjutant General. 





[First endorsement] 
OFFICE OF THE AIR CorPs INSTRUCTORS, 
COLORADO NATIONAL GUARD, LOWRY FYELD, 
Denver, Colo., December 29, 1934. 
To: The Adjutant General, Washington, D. C. 

1. The following information anent bombing and gunnery range 
for proposed Air Corps Technical School, Denver, Colo., is hereby 
submitted: 

(a) Description of range: 

(1) Size, 10 miles by 10 miles. 

(2) Location, approximately 12 miles east by southeast of pro- 
posed site of school; 19 miles from city of Denver. 

(3) Terrain, slightly rolling prairie land. 

(4) Approach to range; no obstructions. 

(5) Emergency landing fields: At least four available on range. 

(6) Approach from school: Several lanes over uninhabited area, 
with good emergency fields. 

(b) Terms. 

The terms upon which bombing and gunnery site can be ob- 
tained cannot be stated at this time. I have contacted the cham- 
ber of commerce of the city of Denver and they advise me that 
they will immediately take the matter under consideration and 
notify me as soon as possible what they will do toward providing 
this land to the Government. Because of their action with re- 
gard to the present site of Fitzsimons General Hospital and their 
proposed tender of land for the location of the Air Corps Tech- 
nical School, it is my belief that the city of Denver will provide 
the gunnery and bombing range without expense to the Federal 
Government. The chamber of commerce reply anent the subject 
of terms relative to gunnery and bombing range will be forwarded 
immediately upon its receipt. 

2. After both an aerial and a ground survey of the proposed 
gunnery and bombing range I am convinced that same is adequate 
and provides all requirements for its purpose. 

Norman D. Bropxry, 
Captain, Air Corps, Instructor, 
Forty-fifth Division Aviation, Colorado National Guard. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. It gives me great pleasure at 
this point to yield 5 minutes to my distinguished friend from 
Illinois (Mr. Dossrns]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I also yield the gentleman 
from Illinois 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Mr. Speaker, following a time-honored 
custom I am going to discuss the merits of the bill rather 
than the advisability of granting or refusing the rule. 

It happens that I have the honor to represent the district 
where the Air Corps Technical School is now located and 
where it has been located for many years. It happens by 
reason of this circumstance that I probably have more 
familiarity with this controversy and with its inception and 
with the peculiar reasons that lie back of the controversy 
than any other man on the floor of this House. 

The proposition to move the Air Corps Technical School 
from Rantoul to somewhere else, no matter where, is not a 
new one. Our friends from Ohio know that for many years 
it was advocated that it be moved to Dayton, and as late as 
2 years ago the Chief of the Air Corps, in testifying before 
the War Department Appropriations Subcommittee of this 
House, said that Dayton was the last choice he had for 
moving the school. He also stated at that time, and he 
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repeated the statement a year ago, it was not absolutely 
necessary to move the schooi at all. 

At first, when the moving of this school was proposed, the 
Army officers were quite frank and open and aboveboard as 
to their reasons for wanting to move it. They wanted 
greater social and recreational advantages. Human nature 
has not changed from that time to this. They still want 
greater social and recreational opportunities than they feel 
are available at the present site of the field, but they have 
learned it is best to subdue or cloak these motives and find 
some other specious reasons to advance for moving the 
school. So they come before you and come before the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of this House with a report by three 
Army officers saying that this reason and that and another 
are reasons why the school should be moved from Rantoul, 
and in the same breath they advance reasons why Denver 
above all places is the only place in the world where it could 
be established. They were absolutely unanimous on that. 
Independently and collectively, they stated, they had reached 
the conclusion that Denver is the only place to put this field 
after investigating 57 cities in the United States that 
advocated the establishment of the field in their respective 
localities. 

Strange indeed, is it not, that 57 fine cities were bidding 
for the location and 3 Army officers independently reached 
the same conclusion in favor of just one of the 57? 

They should make some satisfactory explanation why they 
made such great inconsistencies in their report. Gentlemen, 
they brought back photographs of our field at Rantoul show- 
ing this land with men standing waist deep in water, and 
presented them to the Secretary of War without any com- 
ment whatever. They did not frankly say that the photo- 
graphs were taken immediately after one of the worst floods 
that section has ever known. 

But sometimes a man will be trapped by his own deception. 
They overlooked the fact that anyone could tell that these 
photographs were taken from the air, and that therefore, 
notwithstanding that condition, the planes from which the 
pictures were made were taking off from that same field 
while water stood on parts of it. 

Gentlemen, is it not strange that we have got to the pass 
where our national defense must be entrusted to the tender 
mercies of a chamber of commerce somewhere in the United 
States? 

This special board, according to their own testimony, in a 
space of only 39 days visited 34 cities, including Denver, 
where four sites were supposed to be inspected. Here is the 
story of their inspection of the Denver sites: 

Colonel Yount. We arrived in Denver and were met by a small 
committee of the chamber of commerce. We were invited to a 
small dinner given at the Denver Club, attended by the president 
of the chamber of commerce and I think the mayor and four or 
five prominent citizens. We had a very delightful dinner, at 
which we discused this school and its purposes. 

The next day we were taken on a tour of inspection of the 
sites which were proposed, and for luncheon we were entertained 
at the chamber of commerce at a luncheon, I presume, of about 
20 men, which was attended by the Governor and several promi- 
nent citizens, at which this matter was discussed in a businesslike 
way, after which there was a small meeting of the executive com- 
me ing the chamber of commerce, which was nothing but 

us: b 

On the next day we were taken on a tour of the city in order 
that we might see the parks, the schools, and the churches and 
have a good idea of the city itself. 

We were taken on one short trip out into the mountains to see 
the recreational areas in that vicinity, and that consisted of our 


entertainment. 

Can you see how, with less than 2 days at their disposal, 
this poor, overworked board of experts had any time left at 
Denver for looking into the technical aspects of the proposed 
locations? 

There was brought to my attention about a month ago an 
issue of the Denver Post published just after the bill had 
been reported to the House. 

Here is what they said in an editorial: 


Indications now are that the Army Air School located at Rantoul, 
Ill., soon will be transferred to Denver. Its location here will mean 
the investment by the Federal Government of between six and 
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eight million dollars. The successful campaign for the location of 
this school in Denver was led by the chamber of commerce. 

A news dispatch from Washington in reference to the 
pending bill published in the same paper on the previous day 
says: 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce has been working steadily in 


behalf of the bill. Mr. W. B. Redding, an official of the chamber 
of commerce, has been here for several months. 


A member of the chamber of commerce remains here to 
promote a question concerned with our national defense, or 
where this school should be located. I say to you that Con- 
gress should face its responsibility in this matter, and we 
should not evade that responsibility by approving a recom- 
mendation brought here by a board of Army officers who 
are deliberately concerned only with the social and recrea- 
tional aspects of the question that concerns them. The point 
where this school is located now is the center of the area 
where the boys come from who attend the school. They are 
bright young men, high-school graduates, and the waiting 
list for admission there is long. It takes a year to get into 
the school after one applies for admission. But two boys 
came from Colorado last year, while from the eastern half 
of the United States came about three-fourths of the at- 
tendance. It should not be said that the reason but two 
came from Colorado is because Colorado is so far away from 
the school, farther away than Illinois, because at the same 
time 10 came from California, far on the other side of 
Colorado. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOBBINS. Yes; I am glad to yield to my friend. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Would the gentleman agree with me in 


this, that we cannot have too many air fields, and this field, | 


being there, should be left there. 

Mr. DOBBINS. This field being there should be left there 
as a matter of justice to this community, and to our great 
State of Illinois, which is not adequately or proportionately 
represented in the location of national institutions. It 
would be an affront to that great State, and would be re- 
sented by its citizens and every man who is interested in the 
welfare of the State to take away from us one of the few 
such institutions that we have. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SaBatTH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I greatly regret that I am 
obliged to oppose the special rule which has been presented 
by my genial and personal friend from Colorado [Mr, Lewis]. 
I know he is sincere, but, unfortunately, he is misled by the 
chamber of commerce of his city. At present I doubt if there 
is any justification for the transfer of this school in view 
of the fact that it cannot be done until 1939. I do not see 
why the resolution should be considered and brought here 
today under those circumstances. The bill provides that 
nothing can be done and shall not be done until 1939. Why 
not then give these great officers another 2 years in which 
to make an additional investigation. They have changed 
their recommendations only three times in the last 12 years, 
to my knowledge. First, they approved the present site, but 
later on found, as my colleague has stated, the social condi- 
tions were not to their liking. It was 12 miles from Urbana 


and about the same distance from Champaign, Il., where they | 


have a wonderful State university. I am commencing to feel 
that these officers are more interested in social affairs and 
social advantages than they are in endeavoring to serve the 
Nation, for which they have been originally educated and are 
now being handsomely provided. It seems to me that they 
want to have the very best and the most exclusive oppor- 
tunities for themselves and their families. I regret that these 
officers should have imposed upon this House by again chang- 
ing their recommendations. I know that only a few years ago 
every effort was made to take this school to Dayton, Ohio, 
because there was already established arrangements for their 
proper social functions. 

Then later on they changed their views again. In 1917 


it was found that Rantoul was a most advantageous site | cerning the hearings on this matter. It is sufficient to state 
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and they had the school located there. A majority of the 
boys come from that section of the country. Most of the 
enlisted men are obliged to pay their transportation, and 
why should we call upon these boys who are not fair- 
weather boys like the officers, to pay additional transporta- 
tion that would be imposed upon them if the school is moved 
to Denver. The officers are looking for fair weather, be- 
cause I read in the report there are 2 more sunny days 
around Denver than around Rantoul, so they feel they should 
have the school changed. 

Yes, it would appear that the officers lay great stress upon 
the fact that there are more clear days at Denver than at 
Rantoul. Do they feel that battles are only fought on clear 
days? 

Mr. Speaker, as I have stated, the underlying reason for 
the desired change on the part of the officers is that there 
are limitations to the social activities around Rantoul. The 
recreational and sports facilities for officers in the commun- 
ity are very restricted and limited as evidenced by the follow- 
ing statement appearing in the War Department board 
report: 

There are no water sports and practically no hunting. Two 


country clubs at Urbana and Champaign offer limited facilities to 
officers for golf and tennis. 


I concede that the cities of Urbana and Champaign may 
not compare in grandeur and mountain scenery to Colorado 
Springs, so close to Denver, where it may be possible greater 
social advantages and functions would be afforded to the 
Officers. 

In conclusion let me state that this House did not ask for 
this investigation and the change is advocated by these 
officers mostly for the reasons which I have given. I feel it 
would be most unfortunate to impose additional hardship on 
the deserving young men who are endeavoring to obtain 
schooling to serve the Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 


| gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDs]. 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, on April 29, by a far from 
unanimous vote, the House Military Affairs Committee re- 
ported out Senate bill 3398. Today we consider this bill 
under a rule allowing 1 hour of general debate. In the time 
allotted me I desire to bring some facts to your attention 
regarding this bill and the intent thereof. 

In the year 1921 there was established at Rantoul, Il, 
an Air Service technical school, commonly known as Chanute 


| Field. In the past 15 years since its beginning this school 
| has served the purpose for which it was intended, that of a 
| technical ground school. 


During the past several years, since 1928, there has been 
much agitation here and there for the removal of this field, 
requests being made to have it moved anywhere, just so 
that it would be dislocated from its present site in Illinois. 
Just where this demand for its removal originated is no 
longer a question, since a thorough investigation can lead 
an individual to believe but one thing, namely, that the per- 
sonnel of the Air Corps would appreciate a different location. 

After much bickering and a thumbs-down attitude by the 
Department, although money was appropriated but never 
allowed to be used to rehabilitate this school, a finding board 
was set up to investigate and determine when and where 
this school might be moved. I am wondering who said this 
school had to be moved. But the board was organized and 
proceeded to function. Now I make plain to you at this 
point, if I may, that I do not question these gentlemen who, 
headed by Colonel Yount, brought in this report on the 
board findings. However, discrepancies appear in this re- 
port which to my way of thinking can readily raise the 
question of dcubt in anyone’s mind who might have the 
time to read the full report and hearings, as to the neces- 
sity for the removal of this field and what might be gained 
thereby for the cause of the Air Corps. 

Since my time is limited, I shall not attempt to give you a 
digest of the board’s report or to go into any detail con- 
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that during the examination of witnesses before the com- 
mittee many little side lights on the situation were brought 
to our attention. 

The primary purpose for the removal of the school is given 
as “the necessity of a bombing range’’, which range site will 
be available at Denver. The citizens of Dlinois were not 
informed of the necessity of such a site nor given an oppor- 
tunity to learn whether additional ground might be made 
available at or near Chanute Field. Certainly little or no 
consideration was given the bombing range matter when 
Dayton, Ohio, the site of the Air Corps engineering center, 
was being favorably considered as the logical place for the 
technical school. I am not a prophet nor a prophet’s son, 
so I hesitate to predict, in case the school is moved, as to 
just how much bombing practice will ever take place at the 
Denver site. But when we search the record and learn that 
the percentage of total hours of instruction, of enlisted men, 
for flying is 2.7 percent—page 69 of the hearings—and that 
such time for the Regular Army officers is less than 15 per- 
cent, one must begin to wonder how or when much bombing 
can be carried on at such an essentially ground school, re- 
gardless of its location. 

Much ado was made concerning the climatic conditions in 
Illinois which it was cited in many instances made flying 
and photographic aerial instruction almost impossible, to suc- 
cessfully obtain profitable results. Statements of the board 
show that they obtained weather reports, and so forth, from 
locations at Springfield and Peoria, Ill., whereas such neces- 
sary meteorological reports are available at the school at 
Rantoul. Then why did they not use their own facts taken 
from actual conditions of past history as found at Chanute 
rather than go approximately 100 miles distant to gather 
such information. Frankly, I do not understand such pro- 
cedure, and it all tends to leave the impression with me that 
more care might well have been exercised in determining the 
report of this board. 

The report cites such items as higher cost of food in Ili- 
nois, which was disproved. Morale was mentioned as being 
low at Chanute. It is very true that the state of buildings 
and equipment at Chanute is in a deplorable condition, 
which possibly has much to do with any low morale that 
might exist, but that, of course, is for someone else to stand 
accountable for besides those in charge at the field. Such 
conditions exist at many of our posts today. 

If at any time in the future much flying time is consumed 
by either the officers or personnel of such a typical ground 
school, we wonder if they will only be asked to do such work 
in the clear, fine air of a State such as Colorado. It might 
be too bad if, when an emergency arises, that our flyers can 
only manipulate during the best of air conditions and under 
certain circumstances. What do you suppose might happen 
to such flyers in time of war? We recently passed through 
such an experience when Army flyers attempted to carry the 
mails. They simply were not trained to meet all and any 
weather conditions which daily confronted them. Emergency 
landings can be made most anywhere in Illinois, but can 
such landings be made in a mountainous country? It is 
questionable. 

The Board in its summary makes this statement. I quote: 

The geographical location of Chanute Field is good in relation 
to other Air Corps activities. 

Now, listen, as they also make this frank declaration: 

It is also a good strategical location for a school. 


Quartermaster supplies are furnished from Chicago, a 
distance of about 100 miles from the present school site, 
whereas the tentative site at Denver is about 900 miles from 
this supply center. Most of the students, approximately 421 
out of 446 enlistments, from records at hand, come from 
points east of Colorado. Illinois has 80; Indiana, 33; Iowa, 
19; New York, 21; Pennsylvania, 40; Wisconsin, 11, and so 
forth. In this connection you should know that when 
students are discharged from such a school, their travel pay 
back to the original place of enlistment is granted. Try 
to imagine the additional expense this will eventually mean 
to the Government. From the foregoing statement you will 
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readily deduce that Chanute Field is well located as to center 
of population for demands of such a school. 

Mr. Speaker, I might state that I am honest and sincere 
in my belief that no great benefit is to be derived from a 
change in location of this technical school. As a member 
of the Military Affairs Committee I feel sure that I have 
always shown my willingness and intent to promote any and 
all plans which have as their purpose the furtherance of 
necessary national defense. If there might be any such 
question of national defense involved in this bill, it has not 
been brought to my attention. If such is the case, I think 
we of the committee should have so been informed, thereby 
allowing us to study the matter with such a viewpoint 
before us. 

The officers of the school would, of course, much rather be 
located at Denver than at Chanute Field, for, as brought out 
and stated in the hearings, Denver was referred to as “the 
winter playground and the summer vacation land.” I do 
not blame these officers for their zeal in desiring to move to 
Denver, but I do question the advisability of our acting on 
their wishes rather than the necessity and practicability of 
such a change. It is the duty of Congress to determine the 
question of removal of this school. Do you think that this 
Congress should function merely as a body to make neces- 
sary appropriations available for the Army and Navy, and 
then allow these forces the privilege of carrying on as they 
alone see fit? I cannot subscribe to such procedure. The 
great State of Dllinois is vitally interested in this question 
before us today. Further investigation of this case might 
profitably be had. From the best information I have at 
hand, no appropriation will be available for either site dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year, which means that although the 
War Department may favor this change, nothing can be 
done about it at present. In the War Department’s letter 
on this bill it is stated that favorable action thereon will not 
conflict with the President’s program provided no funds are 
included in the Budget before the fiscal year 1939. 

Furthermore, I am opposed to the principle of any cham- 
ber of commerce or municipality offering competitive in- 
ducement for War or Navy Department activities which 
might eventually prove detrimental to the best interests of 
our country. 

When a judge issues instructions to a jury which is about 
to go out for a verdict on a case, he informs them that they 
must decide without a reasonable doubt. Mr. Speaker, a 
reasonable doubt on this question before us today does exist 
in my mind, and I am sure, if acquainted with all facts, 
that you will find yourself in the same position that I am 
today. I sincerely hope this bill will be defeated. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dries]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I would not undertake to pass 
judgment on the suitability of either one of these sites. 
To do so would require a technical experience and know!l- 
edge which I do not possess, and which, so far as I know, no 
other Member of the House possesses; but I do know that a 
board of experts charged with the responsibility of selecting 
suitable sites visited many places in the United States, in- 
cluding my own town. 

After careful and exhaustive investigation they arrived at 
the conclusion that Denver was the proper place. Certainly 
I would not undertake to place my judgment in opposition 
to the trained and experienced judgment of this board. 
Those who were not successful in securing this desirable 
school should, it seems to me, acquiesce in the judgment of 
those whose duty it is and whose qualification and train- 
ing equip them to select these sites. The other body has 
passed this bill. The Military Affairs Committee of the 
House has reported it favorably. The Rules Committee has 
reported a rule. So it seems to me the least we can do is 
to authorize the consideration of this bill on the floor of 
the House and give an opportunity to the author and sponsor 
of the bill to present it on its merits. 

{Here the gavel fell] 
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Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Haran]. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, this is about the eighth year 
in which this House has been buffeting back and forth the 
question of the location of the technical school. During 
5 of these years I have appeared and presented all of the 
claims showing that Wright Field at Dayton, Ohio, is the 
proper location for this school. I am safe in saying that 
this field at Dayton has every qualification that Chanute 
Field has because of its advantageous location. It also has 
some of the advantages that Denver has. However, a bu- 
reau of experts has gone over the United States and weighed 
all of these possibilities. After 5 years of political jockey- 
ing whereby we were getting no place, the net result of all 
our efforts was that the Air Corps was not having a suitable 
technical school anywhere. The Chief of Staff and Chief of 
the Air Corps, as between Chanute Field and Wright Field, 
testified frankly that Wright Field was the preferable place. 
The Air Corps and the Army refused to accept or use the 
appropriation to build up Chanute Field because of that 
controversial situation. ‘The supporters of Wright Field, 
under the old conditions, had the merits of the case, and 
Chanute Field supporters had the capacity to hold up the 
thing, and as a result that is where we were, and we were 
getting no place. 

Mr. Speaker, the world is in no condition for us to 
“play horse” with this question any longer. The best judg- 
ment of the War Department says that Denver is the place 
for this field. Our entire Air Corps is going to be of no 
service to us if we do not have a suitably trained technical 
school personnel to keep these planes in the air. Our entire 
Army and defense system is not going to be of any avail to 
us if we do not have an active Air Corps in the air, and it 
makes no difference how many planes we have in the shops. 
In the interest of our country we can no longer afford to 
permit our ships to remain in the air without an adequately 
equipped technical school. 

I will take second place to no man in this House in fight- 
ing for my district as against any other district. I have 
done so on this question for 5 years; but when my district 
comes up against the interests of the United States and 
against the interests of our national defense and against the 
interests of our own sons who have a good prospect of being 
dragged into war before very long, I think it is time for us 
to get a technical school in the United States [applause], 
and it is time for us to quit considering local interests. 

The Federal Government can use Chanute Field for the 
best purpose to which it is adapted. There is no question 
about that. I do not know what that is. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will use Wright Field, at Dayton, Ohio, for the best 
purpose to which it is adapted; but they say they want this 
technical school at a place where they can fly all the time, 
at a place where their facilities for testing bombing planes 
and machine guns are unlimited, and that they need the 
industrial surroundings at Denver. So long as they say that 
and so long as their own lives are involved in the decision, 
I am perfectly willing to agree with their verdict. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLAN. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Did not the War Department select this 
other field in the first place? They were satisfied then, were 
they not? 

Mr. HARLAN. This field was selected in 1921 for reasons 
that do not exist at the present time. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 3398) 
to establish the Air Corps Technical School and to acquire 
certain land in the State of Colorado for use as a site for 
said Air Corps Technical School and as an aerial gunnery 
and bombing range for the Army Air Corps. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 3398, with Mr. Tarver in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McLean] for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my 
colleague on the committee [Mr. Hm of Alabama]. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I regret to find 
myself in disagreement with the splendid Representatives 
in this House from the great State of Dlinois, whom I claim 
among my best friends in this body. I particularly regret 
to find myself in disagreement with the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dosgsrns]. I am sure that I express the sentiments 
of every Member of this body when I say that all of us 
regret to see him leave this body, as he will, voluntarily, at 
the end of this session of Congress. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the pending bill, I want 
to testify to the fact that aithough I do not agree with 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dossrns] on the bill, he 
has certainly been faithful, diligent, and conscientious at 
all times in opposing the passage of the bill and the removal 
of the school from Rantoul, in his district. [{Applause.] 

We are not interested today, gentlemen, in chambers of 
commerce; we are not interested in what some newspaper 
writer may write in a news story, and we cannot let the in- 
terest of some community, large or small, in these United 
States be paramount in the consideration of the question 
before us. Our concern, first and foremost, must be the 
interests of the country as a whole, must be what is best 
for the defense and the safety of our country. 

This bill comes here today because Chanute Field, at 
Rantoul, Il., is not a suitable place for the technical school 
of the Air Corps. It does not meet the requirements for 
the school. The field at Rantoul was taken over by the Gov- 
ernment during the Worid War. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I shall try to yield to the gentle- 
man a little later. 

The Army at that time had no trained expert personnel to 
pass on the suitability of these fields. We had no Air Crops. 
We had a little staff tucked away in the Signal Corps that 
was trying to do something in the air, but we had no Air 
Corps such as we have today and have had for the past 10 
years; no trained prepared experts; and we had no one 
qualified as experts to pass on the suitability of these fields. 
Furthermore, during the war we had to act under the pressure 
of necessity and haste; we had to take these fields more or 
less haphazardly. In 1921 the Air Corps Technical School 
was placed at Chanute Field not because the War Depart- 
ment at that time felt that it was the proper place for the 
school, not because the War Department wanted to put the 
school there, but simply and solely because the War Depart- 
ment had no other place to put the school. There were tem- 
porary wartime buildings at the field, and the War Depart- 
ment had to house the school somewhere, so it was put there 
simply because the housing necessary for the school happened 
to be there. Ever since I have been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, a period of some 12 years, the War 
Department has insisted that Chanute Field was not the 
proper place for the school and has made many different 
efforts to get the school away from Chanute Field. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the War De- 
partment has changed its mind, that at one time it wanted 
to take the school from Chanute Field to Wright Field at 
Dayton, Ohio. Yes; it is true that conditions were so bad 
at Chanute Field and the field was so unsuited to the needs 
of the technical school that the War Department did set up 
a board to see if the school could not be moved to Wright 
Field. Wright Field was under the War Department; we 
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had it, and we thought we might be able to house the school 
there. The board said, “Yes; as between Chanute Field and 
Wright Field, send it to Wright Field; do not keep it at 
Chanute Field.” But that did not mean that Wright Field 
was the best place, and the board did not say so; it was just 
a matter of the lesser of two evils, so to speak. 

Some 2 years ago the War Department, at the suggestion 
of many Members of Congress, selected a board of officers 
to study the question and make recommendations as to a 
proper location for the school. I recall that my distinguished 
colleague from Alabama [Mr. McDurrre] was one who took 
the matter up in person with the Secretary of War and 
urged that the War Department select such a board. 

The board was composed of three officers, three of the most 
conscientious, the most competent officers in the Air Corps of 
the Army. The board went all over the country visiting some 
57 cities trying to find the best location for the school. The 
board came into my State of Alabama, visiting at least three 
cities, and we tried to persuade the board that the best loca- 
tion for the school was in Alabama, but the board did not 
agree with us. After carefully studying the needs of the 
school and spending some several days at Chanute Field, and 
after making a most painstaking and most thorough investi- 
gation, the board unanimously reached the conclusion that 
the best location for the school was at Denver, Colo. I may 
say that the two cities found by the board to be next in avail- 
ability to Denver, Colo., were two cities in the State of my 
distinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. Sanvers], namely, 
Dallas and San Antonio. Although these Texas cities were 
the second and third choices, Senator SHeprarp, of Texas, 
chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, was so 
impressed with the fairness and the thoroughness and the 
correctness of the report of the board favoring Denver that 
he led the fight on the floor of the Senate when the bill was 
passed in the Senate moving the school to Denver. 

What is the trouble at Chanute Field? I will tell you. We 
call the school a technical school. It deals with aircraft 
equipment and matériel—it deals with machine guns used in 
airplanes, it deals with bombs and bombing equipment, with 
cameras and photography. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hit]. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the men in this 
school have to study this equipment on the ground, but 
that is not all. After they study the equipment on the 
ground they must take it in the air, and study it in the air, 
and practice with it in the air, because oftentimes equipment 
functions differently at low altitudes than it does at high 
altitudes; it functions differently oftentimes on the ground 
from what it does under the stress and strain in the air; 
metals expand and contract depending on the temperature; 
and there are many problems of this kind that must be 
worked out. The only way this school can carry on its 
training as it should be carried on is by taking these men 
and the equipment into the air. As it is today the climate, 
the haze, the fog, the weather conditions are so bad at 
Chanute Field that in some of the courses the men are not 
able to finish 50 percent of the flying requirements. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Not at this point; I have only 5 
minutes; I am sorry. Furthermore, you have got to have 
a bombing range where the men can take these great bomb- 
ing planes and machine guns and actually fire at targets. 
They ought to have a range 10 miles square. There is abso- 
lutely no way of getting such a range as this at Rantoul or in 
the State of Illinois, for the State is too densely populated. 

The cost of such a range in Illinois is absolutely pro- 
hibitive. 

Now, what do we find in Denver? We find that the city of 
Denver is giving the Government a piece of property, or 
offering the Government a piece of property, which is just 
as large as the field at Rantoul. In addition thereto there 
are buildings on the field which the Quartermaster Corps 
values at $400,000. There is not a single permanent build- 
ing at Chanute Field. If the school is to remain there, en- 
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tirely new buildings will have to be built. At Denver there 
are over $400,000 of permanent buildings already located, 
and, due to the unusual climate there, there are not over 2 
days in a year when flying operations cannot be carried on. 

In addition thereto, the school has to have a great bomb- 
ing range. At Denver, or in its immediate vicinity, we will 
be able to secure 10 square miles where these men may get 
the practice that is so essential to their complete education. 
Furthermore, Denver is a mile above sea level. As the War 
Department says: 

(1) With the advent of the high-powered, highly supercharged 
aircraft engine, designed to operate at high altitudes, together with 
highly developed aviation fuel and oil, it has been clearly evi- 
dent for some time that the basic technical training of officers and 
men in the care, repair, maintenance, and operation of aircraft 


material should be carried on in an area more closely simulating 
and climatic conditions encountered in high-altitude 


atmospheric 
fiying operations. 

Mr. Chairman, 2 or 3 years ago we witnessed in this 
country the terrible tragedy of the loss of human life when 
the officers and men of the Air Corps sought to carry the 
mail. Why did those men lose their lives? Because they 
had not been properly trained and prepared to use the 
equipment which was so necessary to protect themselves in 
fiying through the terrible weather. This matter not only 
goes to the question of the defense of our country and the 
efficiency of the Air Corps, but involves as well the life and 
limb of those brave boys who go up into the air in these 
planes. If we are to meet our responsibility to the whole 
country, we cannot do less than pass this bill giving to the 
Air Corps that location for its technical school which the 
board of experts, the Chief of the Air Corps, the Secretary 
of War, the Senate, and the majority of your Committee on 
Military Affairs states is the proper place, the right place, 
and the suitable place for the school to be located. [Ap- 
plause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 minutes to the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEy]. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, the report on this bill, 
which I filed on behalf of the preponderant majority of the 
committee, pretty well covers the situation. It is a summary 
of the facts which were made to appear before the Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate on Military Affairs. 

When the “red herrings” of commendable selfish interest, 
the inclination involved in personal and geographical friend- 
ships, social contacts, and political alliances, and other 
trivialities, superfiuities, and generalities which have been 
drawn across the trail are disposed of, the road leads us, as 
legislators and thinking men, to the consideration of only 
one issue: That of national defense and of national safety 
involved in a recommendation by an Army board of strategy, 
upon whom rests the proper solution of such questions 
which, in the opinion of the War Department, are vital and 
constitute an instrumentality of no secondary importance in 
the preparation for and maintenance of a reasonable and 
adequate national defense. When life and the safety of the 
Nation is at stake, Chanute and Denver are but names. 
This point must not be minimized, nor lost sight of in our 
ccnsideration of this measure. 

In the first place, Chanute Field was selected as the loca- 
tion for the Air Corps Technical School back in 1921, be- 
cause there were then buildings existing which could be 
utilized for this purpose, and the War Department had no 
funds with which to build a school at any other location. 
Some of the work done by this school had previously been 
done at St. Paul in temporary facilities which had to be 
abandoned. Part of the personnel of the school was at San 
Antonio, which location was abandoned in order that the 
repair depot at Dallas, Tex., might be consolidated with the 
supply depot at San Antonio. 

The buildings at Chanute Field were and are wartime 
buildings, now so dilapidated and outworn as to be positively 
dangerous for occupancy. If there were any question in your 
mind as to the suitability, adequacy, and availability of this 
Chanute Field from the standpoint of the War Department, 
all questions.which arise with respect to this matier ought 
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to be settled by the fact that board after board has been 
appointed for the purpose of considering all views and 
recommendations relative to the question of the location of 
the Air Corps Technical School elsewhere. This in itself is 
evidence of the fact that the present location was not con- 
sidered proper, adequate, or satisfactory. 

Recognizing the inadequacy and unsuitability of the pres- 
ent location, the selection of the proper place has been a 
matter of study for years. The last official action taken by 
the War Department by order of the Secretary of War with 
respect to an investigation concerning the selection of a site 
is found in an order of the Secretary of War to the Chief of 
the Air Corps of date February 15, 1934, to appoint a board of 
officers to consider all views and recommendations relative 
to the question of the location of the Air Corps Technical 
School and submit a report setting forth the views and rec- 
ommendations with its conclusions and recommendations. 

At the outset, before making any personal inspections, the 
board of officers prepared a questionnaire and letter of in- 
structions, copies of which were sent to chambers of com- 
merce or designated representatives of many towns and cities 
in various parts of the United States. In this questionnaire 
and letter were embodied certain specifications and require- 
ments which, in the light of experience and of recent rapid 
development of military aviation, the Air Corps and the Gen- 
eral Staff regard as characteristics essential to an ideal loca- 
tion for this particular instrumentality—the Air Corps Tech- 
nical School. The purpose of this questionnaire was to elicit 
detailed information relative to the proposed sites and the 
conditions to be found in the neighboring communities and 
environs in order that such information might be available 
to the board at the time of its arrival for personal inspection 
and as an important aid to the board in the preparation of 
its final detailed report. 

The board personally visited 57 cities throughout the United 
States, inspected proposed sites, and personally gathered a 
large amount of data in addition to that furnished by the 
respective local communities. It also received and consid- 
ered briefs and other information from 25 localities other 
than those personally visited. Under date of August 15, 1934, 
the board submitted to the Chief of the Air Corps its confi- 
dential and unanimous report and recommendation. 

This report and recommendation was checked and studied 
by the Chief of the Air Corps and was by him approved and 
recommended in a memorandum dated October 12, 1934. 
The report and recommendation was then referred to the 
General Staff, where it was given further careful analysis 
and consideration. In March 1935 it was transmitted by 
the War Department to the Military Affairs Committees of 
the House and Senate. 

The board reaches the following conclusions and recom- 
mendations: 

1. Conclusions: The board concludes that Chanute Field. Ran- 
toul, Ill., is unsuitable as a location for the Air Corps Technical 
School and that the best location which it has been able to find 
is at Denver, Colo. 

2. Recommendations: The board recommends that the site de- 
scribed in the Denver, Colo., brief be acquired by the War Depart- 
ment and that the Air Corps Technical School be located thereon. 

Now, to repeat, may I say the Congress has had under 
consideration on several occasions the rebuilding of the Air 
Corps Technical School, now located at Chanute Field, Ran- 
toul, Ill. This school was established at that place in 1921, 
in order to consolidate in the place then most convenient 
and in one school the mechanics school, which was located 
at Kelly Field No. 1, at San Antonio, Tex.; the communica- 
tions school, then located at Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla.; and 
the photographic school, then located at Langley Field, 
Hampton, Va. The governing reasons for the selection of 
Rantoul, IL, all things considered, were the availability of 
buildings on Government-owned land and the convenience 
of obtaining student personnel. 

It is true that in 1928 a plan was considered to move the 
school to Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, but after several years 
of consideration that plan was abandoned. In the mean- 
time, funds appropriated for rebuilding the school were 
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withdrawn in 1933 by Congress, in view of the difficulty of 
determining where the school had best be located. Efforts 
made by the War Department since then to obtain funds for 
rebuilding the school have likewise failed, pending determi- 
nation of its proper location. The buildings at Chanute 
Field, which were temporary buildings, constructed during 
the World War, have deteriorated rapidly in recent years 
to the extent that all are forced to admit that rehabilitation 
is no longer practicable or desirable. 

Since the difficulty in obtaining funds was inseparably 
linked with the question of proper location of the school, the 
War Department, in 1934, presumably at the request of the 
Chief of the Air Corps, appointed a board of officers to make 
an extended survey of all suitable sites in this country with 
a view to recommending the best location for this school, all 
things considered. The board actually inspected 57 sites 
and considered a total of 82 sites, and recommended, as pre- 
eminently best suited, a site at Denver, Colo. The report of 
this board of officers is most thorough and convincing; and 
after detailed analysis in hearings before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate, it still 
stands as a report which, for comprehensive and logical 
analysis of all factors involved, cannot be ignored. The 
Denver site recommended by the War Department board con- 
tains material advantages which make it outstanding over 
other sites for the purpose required. These advantages are 
clearly set forth in the reports of the Committees on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the Senate and House. The most outstanding 
advantages are provisions for a gunnery and bombing range 
within close proximity to the school, a climate which provides 
the greatest percentage of clear atmosphere for photo- 
graphic instruction, an altitude which is in keeping with 
modern training requirements of the school, and buildings 
up to the value of $400,000. 

Since the predominant purpose of the school is to train 
enlisted mechanics and skilled photographic and communi- 
cations personnel, the proposed site at Denver, Colo., will 
provide not alone better facilities but better recreational fa- 
cilities for the enlisted men. Officers are able to provide 
for themselves recreational features desired wherever sta- 
tioned, and the War Department stated that little impor- 
tance was attached to that feature. 

A pertinent advantage to be derived by the Government in 
the establishment of the school near Denver, as covered by 
the bill under consideration, is the donation to the Govern- 
ment not alone of the land for the school but also a tract 
of land for a gunnery and bombing range approximately 10 
miles square. For aerial gunnery, in order to insure the 
safety of personnel on the ground, the tract of land must 
be large enough to permit effective maneuvering of the air- 
craft and have an ample safety zone beyond the range of 
modern .50-caliber aircraft machine guns. The saving to 
the Government will not alone be approximately $400,000, 
the difference in cost of reconstructing the school at Denver 
rather than at Rantoul, Ill., but also the saving in the cost 
of this large tract of land for gunnery and bombing purposes. 

To summarize, a board of practical, as well as technical, 
experts specially selected because of their integrity, their 
high attainments in the Air Corps, and their specialized 
knowledge and skill, devoted 6 months to an intensive study 
of the availability and suitability of various localities, and 
personally visited and inspected 57 proposed locations and 
considered the facilities and advantages of 27 others, in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. Their exhaustive confiden- 
tial report, after having been checked and studied for 2 
months by the Air Corps, was emphatically approved and 
recommended. ‘The report was then rechecked and restudied 
throughout 5 months more by the General Staff and by the 
Secretary of War. After this exhaustive study, extending 
over 13 months, the report was sent to the Congress for ap- 
propriate legislation. The mere submission of the report to 
the Congress by the Secretary of War constituted a tacit 
approval thereof by the War Department. But in answer 
to a direct question by the chairman of your committee, the 
War Department has given its unequivocal answer that it 
favors the enactment of this legislation as it stands. 
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The Army regards this bill as major legislation involving 
not only the lives of men but also the national defense and 
hence the national safety. Proper solution of the question 
transcends personal, partisan, or local interests. It is a na- 
tional problem. In arriving at its conclusion your committee 
has been controlled by facts, not by sentiment or by sec- 
tional or local considerations. The Air Corps Technical 
School is a highly important activity in the plan of national 
defense. It will increase in importance with the develop- 
ment of military aviation. Its permanent location and estab- 
lishment in a place best suited to the carrying on of its own 
particular curriculum should be definitely settled without 
further delay. From the national point of view, it is of 
minor importance whether the establishment of this school 
in one place or another will detract from or contribute to 
the welfare of any section or local community. It is of great, 
even vital, importance to the national defense that there be 
selected that location which is best suited for this particular 
activity, thereby contributing most to the welfare of the 
United States of America as a whole, to its safety and its 
adequate defense. 

In the opinion of the War Department, in which I concur, 
the bill involves an important instrumentality in the plan 
of national defense. It involves a fundamental and under- 
lying question of military strategy, and the War Depart- 
ment, charged with responsibility for the determination of 
such questions, has said that this field should be located at 
Denver. 

The Secretary of War favors the enactment of this legis- 
lation. The War Department has been given to understand 
and has been authorized to state that its position in nowise 
prejudices the program of the President. 

Personally and officially I do not care to take the respon- 
sibility of superimposing my layman’s judgment as against 
that of military technicians, strategists, and experts of the 
War Department, nor to go against the recommendations of 
the Secretary of War. I shall follow the recommendation 
of the War Department, accept its findings and recom- 
mendations, and follow its judgment, because of the nature 
and importance of the questions involved. In taking this 
position I believe I voice the sentiment of a considerable 
majority of the Committee on Military Affairs, at whose 
direction I made the report. 

I am reminded in this connection that— 

Those oft are stratagems which errors seem; 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I am as fair and as impartial a 
judge of this matter as any Member could be, because no 
city in my district was a candidate for this school, nor 
have we any Army activities in the district whatsoever. We 
did have at one time one old recruiting sergeant, and they 
even took him away from us; so the War Department has 
no strings on me, yet I am in favor of this recommendation 
of the War Department. 

A large amount of data has been gathered by this board 
of officers, and I believe they were as fair and as impartial 
as it is possible for officers to be. I believe their conclusions 
are justified by facts, and I am willing myself to accept 
their recommendation. I may say that in the last year or 
so I visited Chanute Field, and through former visits I am 
familiar with the situation at Denver, Colo. Since I have 
no time to go into details, I am asking all my friends and 
those who have confidence in my judgment with reference 
to these matters to follow me in my conclusion that it is 
desirable to establish this school at Denver, Colo, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my 
friend the distinguished gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Dossrns]. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Chairman, when the Seventy-third 
Congress met it was my great joy to renew a friendship very 
dear to me, a friendship that had its origin when the genitle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dopsrvs] and I studied together in 
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law school. June 6 next will be the thirtieth anniversary 
of the graduation of our class from the law department of 
the George Washington University. Mr. Dospins, at the end 
of the present session, will retire voluntarily from Congress 
to resume his active law practice, and, if I know him as I 
think I do, to give to his home folks a large portion of his 
time and of himself in useful, unselfish, and patriotic public 
service. He brought to the House of Representatives a wide 
experience in the Postal Service born of many years as an in- 
spector in that branch of our Government and an equipment 
for the public service gained by many years in the practice of 
law, and we have come to respect him for his sincerity and 
industry. He goes from us enriched by the experience he has 
had here and with all our good wishes. He will leave with us 
that same respect and esteem, that same affectionate regard, 
that he left with us who knew him so well as a student in 
his youthful days. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my great privilege under the circum- 
stances to yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dos- 
Bins] the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I am sure you realize I 
am deeply appreciative of this tribute that comes to me 
from the gentleman on the other side of the aisle. It comes 
as a surprise, but none the less it is appreciated. I am also 
grateful for the compliments paid by the ranking majority 
Member of the Military Affairs Committee. It is true that I 
am soon to leave this Chamber, but I leave it with most pleas- 
ant recollections of the confidence I enjoyed from my col- 
leagues, not only during the times we found ourselves in 
agreement, but during those times when unfortunately we 
found it necessary to disagree. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOBBINS. I yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, may I say that 
the fine things said by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
McLEan] are most heartily shared by all of us from the West, 
and although we may differ on some matters of policy, 
we all regret that Mr. Dossrns, of his own motion, has re- 
fused to be a candidate for reelection. We all wish him the 
best of success in whatever field he may engage. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I hope the Members do 
not get the idea from these generous eulogies that this is 
a funeral] service. ([Laughter.] In this case the corpse is 
very much alive and kicking, and expects to win his point 
today. He expects to win it deservedly upon the facts in 
the case. 

You were told that in early life I chose the practice of 
law as my vocation. I have applied that to a study of this 
so-called evidence which has been discussed before you 
today, and I intend to let you have the benefit of that study 
of this very peculiar report that lies in front of the chair- 
man but which I suspect he has never read. I think only 
one or two Members of this House have read it. I grant 
that my good colleague from Colorado has read it, and I 
have read it, but aside from that I challenge anyone to tell 
me he has read that testimony throughout, and I fancy that 
as my colleague from Colorado recalls that evidence there 
are many things in there he wishes were not there. ; 

They talk to you about a board of experts. Can any man 
apply to himself the title of expert and thenceforth be 
accepted as one? What is an expert? In this matter he 
is @ man who understands the science of aviation, the 
science of military aviation and all the problems that go 
with it. There was a chairman of this board, Lieutenant 
Colonel Yount. He has been in my hearing several times 
when I have demonstrated the faults of his report, and 
never once has he rendered an explanation of them. Per- 
haps he is within the hearing of my voice right now. This 
so-called expert who brings to you a report saying that a 
field 10 miles square, containing 100 square miles, is the 
absolute minimum for a bombing field, at the outset of this 
investigation of various sites stated while conducting an 
investigation at Rantoul that a half square mile, a mere half 
section, was adequate for the purposes of a bombing field 
other two alleged experts 
with him and did not 
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contradict or correct the statement. Why, there is hardly 
a man on the floor of this House today, nonexpert though 
he may be, who does not know that a half section of land 
is not adequate for a machine-gun and bombing range. I 
see the chairman of the committee pointing his hand 
straight up in the air and indicating that all that is neces- 
sary is to drop a bomb straight down and you can hit a 
half section of land; but that is not the way, I may say to 
my expert chairman, bombing is done in the Army. A bomb 
is dropped from a fast-moving plane and a plane that may 
be 10,000 or more feet in the air. As it is released it travels 
forward with the speed of the plane, and may land half a 
mile or more beyond a line perpendicular to where it was 
released. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the distinguished 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOBBINS. I yield, indeed, to the splendid chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will not the gentleman admit that he 
must have misinterpreted entirely the gesticulation I was 
making? 

Mr. DOBBINS. I saw the gentleman, and thought I could 
correctly interpret his gesture and whispered comment. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I submit the gentleman did, but he can- 
not read my mind, and he did not hear me say anything. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOBBINS. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the distance from Chicago to 
Denver—something like 900 miles? , 

Mr. DOBBINS. About 900 miles. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there not plenty of room and need to 
keep this bombing field where it is and within the 2 years 
put another one out in Denver? 

Mr. DOBBINS. If Denver must have one, there is plenty 


of room there for one, I am sure. 
Mr. BLANTON. I am sure another one 2 years from now 


would not be too many. 

Mr. DOBBINS. I do not think so, but let me tell my 
friend from Texas that the Army has a bombing field in 
California, a large bombing field, and it does not use it. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is about 600 miles away from 
Denver. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Yes; and it has one at Fort Knox in 
Kentucky, and our boys from Chanute Field go down there 
10 days in the year. They pack up their trucks and go down 
there and practice bombing. That is all the time they have 
chosen to require, and I assume it is enough. 

Experts will tell you that the best bombing and machine- 
gun practicing is done over water, shooting at the shadow of 
the plane in the water, which darts about rapidly and fur- 
nishes an excellent target, instead of a fixed target, such as 
you use if you fly over land. Water is there in abundance 
just touching the State of Illinois, and only 100 miles away 
from this field is the whole southern tip of Lake Michigan, 
not with 100 square miles but 10,000 square miles, on which 
there is little commerce and which is under the control of 
the War Department, to be used as it pleases. Within 50 
miles of Chanute Field are the Kankakee marshes, where 
all the land you want can be purchased for from $15 to $25 
an acre. Oh, no; it is not the need for a bombing field that 
motivates our experts. If 100 square miles were essential 
for their purposes as a military requirement, why did not 
these experts know it when they set out upon this mission? 

Oh, General Foulois told the Appropriations Committee 
shortly after this board had been set up that great care had 
been taken in the selection of these men and that an effort 
had been made to get men who would not be prejudiced 
against Chanute Field. I do not know why he was so care- 
ful to avoid prejudice unless he was conscious that a prej- 
udice existed. This is a very strange statement for the gen- 
eral to make, but let me read what he said just before this 
board was selected: 

What I am hoping to do is to have a board that knows nothing 
about it. 


I think he got such a board. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Chairman, I am now going to yield to the Member who 
prepared the majority report of the committee, my friend, 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. PLumMtey], who would not 
yield to me. I want to ask him whether or not before this 
report was prepared, the gentleman from Vermont had seen 
the letter sent to his committee by the Secretary of War, 
dated February 24, 1936. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I think I heard the gentleman from Ili- 
nois refer to it. 

Mr. DOBBINS. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. 


Did the gentleman ever see the letter? 
I do not think I saw the letter. 

Mr. DOBBINS. The letter was addressed to the chairman 
of the committee. Does the gentleman know whether it was 
read before his committee? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I heard the gentleman refer to it. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Is that the first you ever heard of it? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DOBBINS. I am surprised, because there appears in 
the report of the committee a statement from a colonel in 
the War Department saying that the War Department favors 
the passage of the bill. 

Why did not the letter from the Secretary of War appear in 
the report? Here is what the Secretary of War says at the 
conclusion, after discussing the bill. 

He says the transfer and construction will entail an ex- 
penditure of something over $7,000,000, and then he concludes 
by saying that the passage of the bill would not conflict with 
the financial program of the President provided the expense 
thereof be not included in the War Department budget prior 
to the fiscal year 1939. 

Subject to the above limitation, he writes, the War De- 
partment approves the bill. Why was not that put in the 
report, instead of what some understrapper said? Why 
should we have to dig it out of the files of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee? I do not know, I submit it to my col- 
leagues for their consideration. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hitt] says it is a 
matter of life and death, that the country is going to the 
demnition bowwows if this field is not transferred. Is not 
it strange that it will not be a matter of life and death for 
2 years? For the Secretary of War advocates no moving of 
the school before 1939. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOBBINS. I am glad to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the gentleman think that if this fie'd 
was located in either of their respective districts these gen- 
tlemen would object to the transfer? 

Mr. DOBBINS. Oh, I would not impute bad faith to 
them. They have been very fair in dealing with me. But 
I suspect that if one of them had the present field located 
in his district he would be just as diligent in inquiring into 
the real facts of the situation and as reluctant to accept 
biased conclusions of so-called experts in the matter as I 
have been. 

I discovered as a result of my examination and pointed 
out to this committee 15 of the grossest misrepresentations 
of conditions at Chanute Field that could be imagined. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOBBINS. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Is it not a fact that this bill is solely 
one to authorize the selection of a site? 

Mr. DOBBINS. It is solely for a purpose which you gentle- 
men on your side of the Chamber have been condemning 
for the last 3 years, to rubber stamp a recommendation 
to carry out the desire on the part of certain Army officers 
to acquire for themselves greater social and recreational 
opportunities. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOBBINS. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Is the Chanute Field available for Re- 
serve officers? 

Mr. DOBBINS. Yes. Chanute Field is close to the center 
of population in this country. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. In my State the only place the Reserve 
Officers can get their training is down there, and they do not 
want to go out to Colorado to get it. 
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Mr. DOBBINS. Mr. Chairman, a great deal of talk has 
been indulged in about the poor climate of Illinois. Why, the 
colonel from the War Department admitted, as the facts com- 
pelled him to admit, that there is not any better flying place 
in the country than in Illinois. There are emergency land- 
ing fields available everywhere, and they are available only in 
rare instances in Colorado. They never have mentioned this 
fact, that the students attending that school will have to 
travel on an average of about 900 miles or 1,000 miles farther 
to get to the school if it is moved to the West away from the 
center of population, and the cost of that every year will be 
from $25,000 to $50,000. They have not mentioned the ques- 
tion or told this Committee and have made no calculation 
upon the subject of the cost of transporting quartermaster 
supplies to this school if it is moved to Denver. They did 
comment on the fact that the quartermaster supplies would 
still come from the quartermaster’s depot at Chicago, if it is 
moved out there, and that matériel and flying equipment 
must still come from Dayton, 900 miles farther away from 
Denver than Chanute is. Yet these experts are ready to 
spend the money of the people which this Congress must 
appropriate and which this Congress must find by taxation, 
and they gave no thought and no calculation to the amount 
of that or the increased upkeep cost of this new location. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOBBINS. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman perhaps knows as a matter of 
fact that I as one member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee signed the minority report, the only one that I have 
signed since I have been in Congress. I signed that after 
reading carefully several times the report of this board on 
this particular ground, and I want to read to the gentleman 
from that report: 


There are no water sports and practically no hunting. Two 
country clubs at Urbana and Champaign offer limited facilities to 
officers for golf and tennis. 


Mr. DOBBINS. Why bring that up? 
further these discomfited gentlemen? 

Mr. MAY. After reading that carefully I made up my 
mind that the motive back of it was not the training of 
these boys in a mechanical understanding of this plant, after 
they had testified that 90 percent of all the work they do is 
on the ground. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Not 90 percent, but 99 percent. 

Mr. MAY. That is right. 

Mr. DOBBINS. When I read that it made me mad. I 
know those golf courses and I know that they are good. I 
asked them what they meant by limited facilities, and their 
reply in the hearings was that as nonresident members they 
were not allowed to vote in the annual elections. Think of 
that! 

Mr. O"MALLEY. Then it becomes a fact that you are not 
furnishing the right kind of social life at Chanute Field, and 
perhaps they can get a lot better social life in Colorado? 

Mr. DOBBINS. Oh, Army officers are human just like the 
rest of us. The social advantages of Rantoul are not quite 
equal to what they are in Milwaukee or in the splendid cities 
of Kentucky or in my own cities of Urbana and Champaign, 
but they are only 14 miles away from the latter community, 
and since that prejudice was first formed, transportation 
facilities between my community and the field have greatly 
improved. 

Mr. MEEKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOBBINS. Yes. I am glad to yield to my colleague 
and neighbor. 

Mr. MEEKS. The gentleman knows something about 
drainage. Something is said in the report about that. 
Knowing that the gentleman has had a great amount of 
experience with drainage matters in the State of Illinois and 
in the vicinity of this field, would he kindly make some state- 
ment in regard to that? 

Mr. DOBBINS. I thank the gentleman for his observation, 
because that involves 1 of a list of 15 errors that I fear 
I am not going to find time to point out in detail. They did 
say in their report that the fall across Chanute Field is 


Why embarrass 
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insufficient for adequate drainage. They admitted, when 
testifying in the Senate committee, that 10 feet to a mile is 
adequate for drainage, and then they submitted the data 
placed there in front of the chairman, which includes a 
geological survey map of this square mile occupied by Chanute 
Field, showing indisputably that the fall across that field is 
15 feet to the mile. Also, they said that the cost of living 
at Rantoul is far greater than it is at Denver. My good 
friend Mr. Lewis showed by tables he placed in the Recorp 
that it is about the same, and I think that gives Denver 
a break, for my belief is we can live much more cheaply in 
Illinois than you can in Colorado. They also said the tem- 
perature was excessively hot, and that 60 days in the year 
it got above $0. That was not true. They did not even 
know that the temperature is regularly taken and recorded 
right there on the field. So they went over to Springfield, 
100 miles away. They did not know, these experts, that at 
Chanute Field the Army Signal Corps maintains a sort of 
Weather Bureau service; and when that was brought to 
their attention, what did they say? They acted just like all 
pseudo experts do; they were all tangled up. 

They said, “Oh, those readings were made by privates, 
and we could not rely on them.” [Laughter.] That was 
their answer to that. 

They said the water there was bad and would not yield to 
treatment. That was conclusively refuted by the expert 
testimony of reliable water-service engineers. 

On the proposed Denver field they submitted two esti- 
mates of the cost of grading that field, where the ground 
levels have a variable elevation of more than 50 feet. There 
was an estimate of $25,000 and an estimate of $75,000. 
They generously accepted the $25,000 estimate. Later on, 
in their testimony before the Military Affairs Committees, 
they admitted that it would cost $100,000. 

They say in this wonderful expert report, that insect 
pests are a nuisance at Chanute Field. The only testimony 
in this record here is by a medical officer who says the 
insects do not constitute a nuisance. In their report they 
said that the respiratory disease rate is excessive at Chanute. 
The medical officer testified to the exact opposite—that the 
respiratory diseases there were not excessive or different 
from what they were elsewhere. They testified as to the area 
of the bombing range, of which I have told you, first saying 
that one-half square mile was adequate, and later that a 
hundred square miles was necessary. There you find that 
old trick of determining just what you want and then after- 
ward writing the specifications, so that that is the only 
thing you can get. It is a trick, I understand, that has been 
practiced before even in our great War Department. 

Then there was the ridiculing of our country clubs. They 
did not find golf facilities there. There were not swimming 
facilities. 

They said they had to have a field where they could take 
off in the prevailing wind without any obstructions. The 
prevailing wind at this field in Denver is from the south. 
The square mile immediately south of this proposed field 
is occupied by a cemetery with tombstones on it, and my 
nonexpert opinion is that it would be a very poor place in 
which to make an emergency landing. [Laughter.] But, 
above all, to cap the climax, here comes our good friend, 
Mr. Hr of Alabama, saying it is necessary to put this 
school at Denver because it has a high elevation, and the 
flyers can go up high. Well, how high is the sky at Rantoul? 
(Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dossrns] has expired. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 minutes to my 
colleague from Pennsylvania {[Mr. Fapp1s], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I do not have 
time to go into the matter of paying compliments, as I would 
like, indeed, to pay extended compliments to our distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dossrns], 
but I must get to the matter at hand. I fear, however, that 
the vote upon this matter will be based more upon paying a 
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compliment to him than upon the real merits of the legis- 
lation. 

Summing up this matter, it resolves itself into this ques- 
tion: A board of officers of the Air Corps of the United 
States Army was appointed to decide upon a proper site for 
the Air Corps Technical Training School. After extended 
examination of a great many localities throughout the United 
States, they handed in a very extensive and complete report. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I cannot yield. I do not have the time. 

This report has been quoted in part today. I want to call 
the attention of the Members of this Committee to the fact 
that there is a great deal more to the report than that 
which has been quoted by the opponents of this legislation. 
This report is very thorough and is composed of a great 
many other subjects than that having to do with the recrea- 
tional facilities at this field. It takes up the site. It takes 
up the climatic conditions, the moral factors, utilities, trans- 
portation and communication, geographical location, con- 
struction and labor costs, and then a general summary. 

The same headings were gone into both as to the Denver 
site and as to the Rantoul site. I assure you that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs approached this matter with a 
great deal of deliberation, and that they approached it with 
a great deal of reluctance insofar as they were up against 
the responsibility of making a decision as to whether this 
field should, in the interest of the service, in the interest of 
national defense, be moved from its present location to an- 
other one. 

There has been an attempt to becloud the issue. There 
has been an attempt to lead the minds of this Committee off 
of the question at issue by referring to that part of the 
report having to do with the recreational facilities. There 
has been an attempt to impeach the sincerity of the board 
and belittle their motives. This is a most unworthy move, 
as I am sure that the board acted in accordance with their 
best judgment and with the utmost sincerity. There has 


been an attempt to imply that the board was influenced in 


its decision by the Denver Chamber of Commerce. That is 
an unworthy insinuation. The one essential point in the 
entire matter is, will the moving of this field be for the im- 
provement of our system of national defense? 

Let us just for a moment look into the purpose of this 
school. The Members of this Committee will remember their 
college or high-school days and their various studies. Let us 
take, for instance, physics. When you studied physics you 
studied the theoretical side and then that study was sup- 
plemented by practical demonstrations in the subject matter 
covered in the study of the theory. The practical demon- 
stration was for the purpose of fixing in your mind what 
you had studied in theory. It was important that it come 
in proper time and sequence. This school is run exactly on 
that same plan. The students study the theoretical side of 
the question and that study is supplemented with practical 
demonstrations, You all know how important it is in such 
a course, that when you have studied the theoretical side, 
that the practical demonstrations shall be carried out at 
the proper time and in the proper sequence. 

What your Committee on Military Affairs took into con- 
sideration above all other things was the very fact that in 
this course of instruction, while they are pursuing this 
theoretical instruction, if the weather is not proper to follow 
it up at the proper time with practical demonstrations, then 
the students have lost a great deal of the value of the course. 
The evidence presented to the committee was overwhelming 
that such is a frequent occurrence. The evidence before 
the committee showed that in a great many instances stu- 
dents had left that school where they had completed the 
theoretical course, but had been unable to complete more 
than 50 percent of the practical course. Their course in such 
cases was only three-fourths complete. 

As to the letter from the Secretary of War, part of it was 
read and, of course, part of it was not. I wish to read from 
the letter of the Secretary of War, dated February 24, 1936, 
in the third paragraph: 
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The above report was carefully studied in the War Department. 
The War Department arrived at the conclusion that the board's 
rating of the Denver field was fair and accurate, and that the 
site of the Chanute Field is, as reported by the board, unsuitable 
for the purpose. 

Nevertheless, in view of the interest which had been shown in 
the matter by the Congress, the War Department transmitted this 
report to your committee without recommendation but with an 
expression of hope for an early decision in the matter. 

The need for some action in respect to construction of an Air 
Corps technical school is critical. It is the opinion of the War 
Department that action to determine the matter should not longer 
be delayed. The proposed bill offers what the War Department 
considers an admirable solution. There is a marked lack of Air 
Corps establishments in the Rocky Mountains. For this reason 
alone, in addition to the many advantages enumerated by the 
board, the location at Denver of such a school, with airdrome and 
bombing and gunnery ranges available for transient units, is con- 
sidered desirable. 

This board was appointed by order of the Secretary of 
War and pursuant to its duties has recommended the change 
in good faith to increase the efficiency in our Air Corps. 

Another important consideration is the relative cost of 
making either of the two locations into a suitable school. 
At Rantoul we must build from the ground up and in addi- 
tion furnish a bombing range 10 miles square. Taking an 
average of the figures furnished for the Recorp by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Dossrns], this range will cost 
$1,280,000. At Denver it will be furnished free. A site for 
the school will be furnished free at Denver, and this site will 
have in addition a building worth $400,000. This makes an 
item in favor of the proposed new location of $1,680,000, a 
very considerable sum. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to establish in or near Denver, Colo., the Air Corps Tech- 
nical School and to accept on behalf of the United States, free from 
encumbrance or conditions and without cost to the United States, 
for use as a site for the Air Corps Technical School, the title in fee 
simple to 640 acres of land, more or less, within the city limits of 
the city of Denver, Colo., including the property known as the 
Agnes (Phipps) Memorial Sanitarium, together with existing 
buildings and equipment located thereon; and also a tract of land 
within the State of Colorado, suitable for use as an aerial gunnery 
and bombing range by the Army Air Corps: Provided, That in the 
event a donor is unable to perfect title to any land tendered as a 
donation, condemnation of such land is authorized in the name of 
the United States, and payment of any and all awards for title to 
such land as is condemned, together with the cost of suit, shall be 
made by the donor. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, this is an important matter. 
I think we ought to have a quorum present. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order there is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and two Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to no individual in my advocacy 
of an adequate national defense, and, for a number of years, 
as a Reserve officer in the Army and as a member of the IIli- 
nois National Guard at the present time, I have taken con- 
siderable interest in this very important national question. 
I know something about the subject matter in hand. Camp 
Grant, Ill., is one of the most important and up-to-date 
Army camps existing in America. Every year they have 2 
weeks of training with some 15 or 20 airplanes doing all 
kinds of maneuvering and stunts. We have a sufficient 
range to take care of all of the bombing practice necessary 
for those planes; yet, Mr. Chairman, to show the insignifi- 
cance of that part of Army maneuvers at this particular 
time in our history, I have failed to see a single bomb 
dropped from a plane during the last 2 years at Camp 
Grant. 

I have heard considerable about the air, the sky, the in- 
visibility, the clouds, and the low ceiling around Rantoul, Ill. 
I wonder if we were met with a similar argument when the 
same generals from the Army testified some 2 or 3 years ago 
that the weather conditions around Dayton, Ohio, war- 
ranted the removal of this school from Rantoul, Ili, At that 
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time they wanted to move it into Ohio, where they had the 
same character of climatic and atmospheric conditions and 
with a population density the same as we have in Ilinois. 
Within 2 years, however, we find the same group recom- 
mending that the field go west instead of east. 

I am particularly interested in the observations that have 
been made by my distinguished colleague from Illinois with 
regard to the recreational and social duties of these men 
connected with the Army. I know something about that, 
too, Mr. Chairman. That is the last thing this House should 
consider when it comes to transferring a school like the one 
at Rantoul away from that spot and to some place in 
the West. I agree with the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Branton] that if there is anything this country 
needs in addition to the fine program of defense that has 
been given us charitably by Republicans and Democrats 
alike during the present administration, it is a greater air 
force, more air schools, and not the transfer of a single one. 
As a Member of this House I would be happy to vote for any 
kind of an appropriation that would give Denver the type of 
school it seeks at the present time; but we in Lllinois are 
asking that you not take away something that has been with 
us for a period of 20 years, an institution that was estab- 
lished in the beginning by the War Department as a school 
worth while and one that we believe is still worth while for 
the people of Illinois and this Nation from the standpoint of 
national defense. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro-forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this amendment 
and on the bill close in 5 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I took only a couple of 
minutes on the bill, and did not expect, of course, this 
motion would be made to amend in this way. I thought we 
would come immediately to a consideration of the merits 
of the bill. 

As I have said, and as you gentlemen know, I am in no 
sense at any time the echo of the War Department or any 
board of officers; but having heard this whole thing in and 
out for the last 8 or 10 years, being familiar with the ground, 
being familiar with the problem that confronts the Air 
Corps in the training of its officers and its enlisted per- 
sonnel, I am convinced that it is to the interest of national 
defense that there be established at Denver, in accordance 
with the recommendation of this board of officers, an Air 
Corps technical training school. 

The passage of this bill does not of necessity mean that 
there will not be any Army activities hereafter at Rantoul, 
Ill, at what is now known as the Chanute Field. This bill 
does not say it shall be removed. This bill does not say that 
Chanute Field shall be closed. The land there belongs to 
the Government of the United States and was bought by the 
Government at a good price; as a matter of fact, for more 
than it would bring today. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say it is good land from a farm 
point of view. The land around there is as fertile as I ever 
saw anywhere, and it would be prohibitive to think of acquir- 
ing a bombing range which would include such valuable farm 
land as is located in that part of the country. 

Let me give you a little information from a financial point 
of view. The buildings alone, which Denver offers to give 
the Government absolutely free, will save an expenditure of 
over $400,000. We must have a bombing range. There is no 
doubt about that. It is true, as stated, that we now have a 
bombing range in California, and it is being used now. I 
have seen them dropping bombs myself out there within the 
last 8 months. I was out there last October. 

Mr. Chairman, if we were to acquire the necessary area 
for a bombing range anywhere within a practical distance of 
Chanute Field it would require the expenditure of an addi- 
tional $1,280,000. Add that to the $400,000 which the Gov- 


ernment will save in the buildings already constructed out in 
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Denver and there is an advantage of $1,640,000 in favor of 
Denver. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By Mr. Mar: I move that the Committee do now rise and report 
the bill back to the House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, as I stated a while ago, in the 
6 years I have been a member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs I have never filed a minority or dissenting report. 
I have studied this case very carefully, however, and I am 
very reluctant to take a stand as between my colleagues 
from the State of Illinois and the State of Colorado. I have 
always believed in the rule that protects the under dog, and 
I am usually on his side of the fight. 

Mr. Chairman, for 15 years this school has been main- 
tained at Rantoul, Il. Two or three efforts have been made 
to remove it from this location. This is perhaps the third 
effort. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to answer very briefly, if I can, the 
argument made by my distinguished chairman, with whom I 
dislike very much to disagree, in regard to the question of 
finances. I might stop here to observe that if I were in his 
place at the end of the Seventy-fourth Congress of the 
United States I would apologize to the country and the Con- 
gress for raising a question about the small sum of $400,000. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Well, I will apologize, if it will satisfy the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman stated there would be a gain of 
$400,000 in connection with the buildings located at Denver 
and that added to another sum would make a difference of 
$1,200,000. According to the testimony given by one of the 
Army officers the difference in cost between leaving this 
school at Rantoul without any additional improvements there 
and taking it to Denver and building a new school is $6,758,000. 
You will find this statement at the bottom of page 68 of the 
hearings had by the House Military Affairs Committee. In 
other words, that is $6,758,000 in favor of leaving the school 
at Rantoul, Il, instead of taking it up root and branch and 
moving it 700 or 1,000 miles west so that these Army officers 
may have the benefit of a golf course or a tennis court. The 
prairies of Illinois are not broad enough for their use. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this bill because the tes- 
timony shows very conclusively that this school should not 
be moved. I asked about the question of atmospheric con- 
ditions so far as the two fields are concerned, and it was 
shown that there is very slight difference. Furthermore, 
the evidence shows quite conclusively that more than 95 
percent of the activities of these students are in the me- 
chanics on the ground and I am more interested in seeing 
that the young air-corps students learn something in the 
way of a useful career than I am that someone has a better 
and more desirable golf course. Finally, Mr. Chairman, may 
I refer to a personal consideration by which I have not been 
influenced, but to which I am pleased to refer. This school 
is located in the district so long and so ably represented by 
our distinguished colleague [Mr. Dopsrns], and he has 
fought such a gallant fight to retain the school at Rantoul, 
and his zeal and good judgment as one personally familiar 
with the situation entitles his views to great weight in the 
determination of this important matter. He is leaving the 
House at the end of this session and I am sure he not only 
carries with him the esteem and high regard of all his col- 
leagues, but of him his people can truthfully say, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” We must not send him down to 
defeat in this last great battle for his home community. We 
will not, and I shall do my small part by voting against this 
bill, which ought not to pass. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Tarver, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under consideration the bill (S. 
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3398) to establish the Air Corps Technical School and to 
acquire certain land in the State of Colorado for use as a 
site for said Air Corps Technical School and as an aerial 
gunnery and bombing range for the Army Air Corps, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 515, he reported the same back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the previous question 
is ordered. 

The question is on the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McSwatn) there were—ayes 38, noes 97. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and fifty-seven Members are present, not 
a quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
= notify the absent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 81, nays 206, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 138, as follows: 


[Roll No. 107] 
YEAS—81 


Driver 
Duffy, N. ¥. 
Dunn, Pa. 
Eckert 
Edmiston 


Allen 
Amlie 
Andresen 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayers 
Barry 
Beiter 
Bell 
Biermann 
Binderup 
Blackney 
Blanton 
Bloom 
Boehne 
Boileau 
Boland 
Boylan 
Brown, Ga. 


Brown, Mich. 


Buchanan 


Buckler, Minn. 


Burch 
Burdick 
Burnham 


Cannon, Mo. 
Cannon, Wis. 


Cartwright 


Christianson 


Ekwall 
Faddis 
Fernandez 
Fitzpatrick 
Ford, Calif. 
Greenwood 
Greever 
Harlan 

Hill, Ala. 
Hobbs 
Jones 
Kloeb 
Knifiin 
Kvale 
Lambertson 
Lanham 
Lea, Calif. 
Leh! bach 
Lewis, Colo. 
McGrath 
McLaughlin 


McSwain 
Mahon 
Mapes 
Marshall 
Martin, Colo. 
Maverick 
Merritt, Conn. 
Merritt, N. Y. 
Monaghan 
Moran 

Mott 

Norton 
O’Day 
Peterson, Ga. 
Pettengill 
Pierce 
Plumley 
Polk 

Powers 
Ransiley 
Robertson 


NAYS—206 


Crosser, Ohio 
Crowe 
Crowther 
Culkin 

Daly 

Darden 
Delaney 
Ditter 
Dobbins 


Hildebrandt 
Hill, Knute 
Hoffman 
Holmes 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Imhoff 
Jacobsen 
Jenkins, Ohio 


Johnson, W. Va. 
Kahn 

Keller 
Kennedy, Md. 
Kennedy, N. Y. 
Kenney 
Kleberg 
Knutson 
Kocialkowski 
Kramer 


Lamneck 
Larrabee 
Lemke 
Lewis, Md. 
Lucas 
Luckey 
Ludlow 
Lundeen 
McAndrews 
McClellan 
McFarlane 


Rogers, N. H. 
Schneider, Wis. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, W. Va. 
Starnes 
Steagall 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tarver 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, S.C. 
Thom 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Welch 
Whelchel 
White 
Wilson, La. 
Zimmerman 


Mead 
Meeks 
Michener 
Millard 
Miller 
Mitchell, Tl, 
Nelson 
O’Brien 
O’Connell 
O'Leary 
O'Malley 
Owen 
Palmisano 
Parsons 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pearson 
Peyser 
Pfeifer 
Pittenger 
Ramsay 
Ramspeck 
Randolph 
Rankin 
Reece 
Reed, Il. 
Reed, N. Y, 
Rich 
Richardson 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Romjue 
Ryan 
Sabath 


Snyder, Pa. 
Somers, N. Y. 
South 


Spence 
Stack 


Stefan 
Sullivan 
Sutphin 
Taber 


Adair 
Andrew, Mass, 
Bacharach 
Barden 
Beam 
Berlin 
Bolton 
Boykin 
Brennan 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Buck 
Buckley, N. Y. 
Bulwinkle 
Caldwell 
Carmichael 
Carter 
Cary 

Casey 
Cavicchia 
Celler 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Claiborne 
Clark, N.C. 
Colmer 
Cross, Tex. 
Cullen 
Curley 
Darrow 
Dear 

Deen 
DeRouen 
Dickstein 
Dietrich 
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Taylor, Tenn. 


Terry 
Thomason 
Thompson 
Tinkham 
Tobey 
Tolan 
Tonry 
Turner 


Turpin 
Umstead 
Vinson, Ky. 
Waligren 
Walter 
Wearin 
Weaver 
West 
Whittington 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 
Bankhead 
NOT VOTING—138 


Dingell 
Dirksen 
Disney 
Dockweiler 
Dorsey 
Doughton 
Doutrich 
Driscoll 
Duffey, Ohio 
Duncan 
Dunn, Miss, 
Eagle 

Eaton 
Englebright 
Fenerty 
Ferguson 
Fish 
Gambrill 
Gasque 
Gifford 
Gillette 
Goodwin 
Gray, Pa. 
Green 
Greenway 
Gwynne 
Hamlin 


Hancock, N.C. 


Hartley 
Healey 
Hennings 


Higgins, Conn. 


Higgins, Mass. 


Hill, Samuel B. 


Hoeppel 


So the bill was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. McCormack 
. Richards (for) 


Hollister 
Hook 

Hope 
Houston 
Jenckes, Ind. 
Kee 

Kelly 

Kerr 

Kinzer 
Kopplemann 
Lambeth 


Marcantonio 
Mitchell, Tenn. 
Montague 
Montet 
Moritz 
Murdock 
Nichols 
o’Connor 
Oliver 

O'Neal 

Parks 

Patton 
Perkins 
Peterson, Fla. 
Quinn 
Rabault 


. Colmer (for) with Mr. Schuetz (against). 


. Hope (for) with Mr. Kelly (against). 
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Wigglesworth 
Williams 
Wilson, Pa. 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton 
Young 


Rayburn 
Reilly 
Richards 
Risk 
Robinson, Utah 
Rogers, Okla. 
Russell 
Sadowski 
Sanders, La. 
Sandlin 
Schaefer 
Schuetz 
Scott 
Scrugham 
Sears 

Seger 
Shanley 
Shannon 
Sirovich 
Stewart 
Stubbs 
Sweeney 
Thurston 
Treadway 
Utterback 
Vinson, Ga. 
Werner 
Wilcox 
Withrow 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Zioncheck 


(for) with Mr. Dirksen (against). 
with Mr. Chandler (against). 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr. Duncan (for) with Mr. Schaefer (against). 
Mr 
Mr 


. Dorsey (fr) with Mr. Beam (against). 
Until further notice: 


ham with Mr. Hamlin. 
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Reilly with Mr. Caldwell. 

Peterson of Florida with Mr. Rogers of Oklahoma. 
Carmichael with Mr. Kee. 

Deen with Mr. Robertson of Utah. 
Sirovich with Mr. McGroarty. 

Utterback with Mr. Eagle. 

Duffey of Ohio with Mr. Sandlin. 
Zioncheck with Mr. Sanders of Louisiana. 
Berlin with Mr. Cross of Texas. 

Parks with Mr. Oliver. 

Dunn of Mississippi with Mr. Brooks. 
Lesinski with Mr. Moritz. 

Doughton with Mr. Treadway. 
Woodrum with Mr. Perkins. 

Cary with Mr. Lord. 

Green with Mr. Bacharach. 

O’Connor with Mr. Darrow. 

Sears with Mr. Gifford. 

Cullen with Mr. Stewart. 

Montague with Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts, 
Vinson of Georgia with Mr. Woodruf. 
Clark of North Carolina with Mr. Bolton. 
Bulwinkle with Mr. Eaton. 

Gambrill with Mr. Thurston. 

Hancock of North Carolina with Mr. Brewster. 
Rayburn with Mr. Fish. 

Samuel B. Hill with Mr. Hollister. 

Kerr with Mr. Maas. 

Lambeth with Mr. Seger. 

Wilcox with Mr. Risk. 

Mitchell of Tennessee with Mr. Carter, 
Dingell with Mr. Doutrich. 

Boykin with Mr. Cavicchia. 

DeRouen with Mr. Goodwin. 

Dickstein with Mr. Hartley. 

Driscoll with Mr. Fenerty. 

Buck with Mr. Kinzer. 

Nichols with Mr. Englebright. 

Ferguson with Mr. Gwynne. 

Celler with Mr. Higgins of Connecticut, 
Mansfield with Mr. Marcantonio, 
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Hook with Mr. Withrow. 

Dietrich with Mr. Higgins of Massachusetts, 

Quinn with Mr. Gillette. 

Barden with Mr. Houston. 

Sadowski with Mr. Claiborne. 

Lee of Oklahoma with Mr. Sweeney. 

Montet with Mr. Murdock. 

Werner with Mr. Wood. 

Stubbs with Mr. Kopplemann. 

Curley with Mr. Scott. 

Chapman with Mr. Healey. 

O'Neal with Mr. Gasque. 

Brennan with Mr. Hennings. 

Shanley with Mr. Dear. 

McKeough with Mr. Dockweiler. 

Shannon with Mr. Disney. 

Mr. Rabaut with Mrs. Jenckes of Indiana. 

Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania with Mr. Buckley of New York. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
On motion of Mr. DogsrNs, a motion to reconsider the vote 


by which the bill was rejected was laid on the table. 
MR. AND MRS. A. S. MULL 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8069) for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Mull, with a Senate amend- 
ment, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$5,000” and insert “$4,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was concurred in, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, after the reading of the Journal and dis- 
position of matters on the Speaker’s table, I may be permitied 
to address the House for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would the gentleman object to a similar 
request from me? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I am objecting because the “red rider” 
bill is coming up Monday. 

STATE PARK IN IOWA 


Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11929) grant- 
ing to the State of Iowa for State park purposes certain land 
of the United States in Clayton County, Iowa. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think the gentleman from Iowa should at least tell us what 
this bill does and what is the emergency for its passage at 
the present time. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, this bill deals with some 
land that a lady named Mrs. Munn and her son, Dr. Munn, 
gave to the United States Government a few years ago for 
park purposes. It was to be under the authority of the Bio- 
logical Survey. They admittedly have not done a good job 
of taking care of it for park purposes, and this bill would 
transfer the land to the Iowa Conservation Commission, 
which is our State park board. There is not a penny of 
expense involved, and the Committee on Agriculture has 
unanimously reported it out. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
I may say to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
that the Committee on Agriculture unanimously favors the 
bill. The committee went over it carefully yesterday morn- 
ing. 

Mr. SNELL. And there is no reason why this transfer 
should not be made? 

Mr. TOBEY. No. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is a meritorious bill, and I hope the 
gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. SNELL. I have no objection to the bill, but I wanted 
an explanation of its purpose. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby granted to the State 
of Iowa, upon the conditions and limitations hereinafter expressed, 
the following-described land of the United States lying and being 
in the Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge, in 
Clayton County, Iowa, aggregating 54427 acres, more or less, to 
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be held and administered by said State for the purposes of a 
State public park: 

Lots 2, 3, and 4, section 35, township 95 north, range 3 west, 
fifth principal meridian (excepting, however, from said lot 2 a 
strip of land on the north side 8 chains wide at the east end 
and 12 chains wide at the west end, containing 28.72 acres, more 
or less; and also excepting from said lots 2, 8, and 4, a strip of 
land conta 6.25 acres, more or less, being the right-of-way 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway), the par- 
cel hereby conveyed containing, according to survey, 127.73 acres, 
more or less. 

Lot 21, block 11; lot 21, block 13; lots 7, 8, 12, 14, and 17, block 
14; and lots 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 block 42; all situate in the James 
McGregor, Jr., addition to the town of McGregor, Iowa, containing 
according to survey 1.57 acres, more or less. 

A parcel of land in section 22 and 27, township 95 north, range 
3 west, fifth principal meridian, described as follows: 

Beginning at corner 1, the center of section 27, an established 
fence corner; thence south 89°23’ east, with quarter-section line, 
18.93 chains to corner 2, a 2-by-2-by-15-inch oak stake beside 
fence corner of land formerly owned by Pearl Johmson; thence 
with boundary of land formerly owned by Pearl Johnson, north 
44° east 7.98 chains to corner 3, an elm post 5 inches in diameter, 
4 feet above ground; thence south 54° east exactly 5 chains to 
corner 4, an elm post 4 inches in diameter, 4 feet above ground; 
thence south 44° west exactly 4 chains to corner 5, an elm stake 
3 inches in diameter, 1 foot above ground; thence south 89°23’ 
east, with quarter-section line and leaving land formerly owned 
by Pearl Johnson, 14.60 chains to corner 6, the quarter section 
between sections 26 and 27, a 6-by-6-by-48-inch post above ground, 
scribed “US”, and a 1%,-by-15-inch iron pipe above ground, in 
a mound of stone, a 10-inch red oak bears north 35° west thirty- 
eight one-hundredths, blazed and scribed “BT 5-2”; thence 
north, with the line between sections 26 and 27, 37.90 chains 
approximate, a 4-by-4-by-48-inch fir post in mound of stone on 
southwest side of road, exactly 40 chains to the line between sec- 
tions 22 and 27, exactly 43 chains to corner 7, a point on west 
bank of the Mississippi River and in the east line of section 22; 
thence north 28°11’ west, with west bank of the Mississippi River, 
5.30 chains to corner 8, in the south line of “C” Street of the 
town of McGregor; thence south 86°48’ west, with south line of 
“C” Street, 4.20 chains to corner 9, a 2-by-2-by-12-inch ash stake, 
above ground, at a point determined as the northeast corner of 
the unnumbered town lot owned by Eva Jordan; thence south 
3°12’ east, with the east line of the Eva Jordan lot as determined 
by this survey, 1.51 chains to corner 10, a 2-by-2-by-12-inch ash 
stake; thence with four limes in rear of block 14, south 86°48’ 
west, 10.27 chains to corner 11, a point; thence south 77°21’ 
west, 4.19 chains to corner 12, a point; thence north 49°38’ 
west, forty-two one-hundredths chain to corner 13, the east 
corner of lot 19, block 14, a 4-by-4-by-36-inch fir post above 
ground in a mound of stone, scribed “US Corner 5-8”; thence south 
40°22’ west, 6.19 chains to the line between sections 22 and 27, 
6.33 chains to corner 14, the east corner of lot 1, block 13, a 
7-by-7-by-36-inch butternut post above ground, scribed “US 5-9”, 
in a mound of stone; thence south 49°38’ east, 1.51 chains to 
corner 15, a 9-inch white oak tree with a 5-by-5-by-24-inch 
ironwood post above ground, scribed “US 5-10”, in a mound 
of stone, beside it, a 15-inch red oak bears north 50° east eighteen 
one-hundredths, blazed and scribed “BT 5-10”; thence south 40°22’ 
west, 1.51 chains to corner 16, an 8-by-8-by-36-inch ironwood post 
above ground, scribed “US 5-11”, in mound of stone; thence 
north 49°38’ west, 1.51 chains to corner 17, a 1-by-4-by-36-inch oak 
stake above ground, at the east corner of lot 3, block 13; thence 
south 40°22’ west 18.75 chains to corner 18, the east corner of 
lot 5, block 11; thence south 49°38’ east 1.59 chains to corner 19, 
@ 2-by-2-by-12-inch elm stake above ground, in mound of stone; 
thence south 0°24’ east, 1.66 chains to corner 20, a 2-by-2-by-12- 
inch elm stake; thence south 20° east 1.11 chains to corner 21, a 
2-by-2-by-12-inch oak stake on the north line of Fayette Street; 
thence east, with the north line of Fayette Street, 2.83 chains 
to corner 22, at the intersection with the east line of State Street; 
thence south 0°24’ east, with the east line of State Street, 9,09 
chains to corner 23, at the intersection with the south line of 
Howard Street, a 4-by-4-by-36-inch fir post above ground, scribed 
“US Cor. 5-18”, beside a 24-inch red oak; thence west 6.36 chains 
to corner 24, in the quarter-section line between the northwest 
quarter and the northeast quarter of section 27, a 4-by-4-by-36- 
inch fir post above ground, scribed “US Cor 5-19”, a 14-inch white 
oak bears south 20° east sixty one-hundredths, blazed and scribed 
“BT-19”"; thence south 0°24’ east, with the quarter-section line 
between the northwest quarter and the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 27, 4.53 chains to corner 25, a 4-by-4-by-36-inch fir post above 
ground, scribed “US Cor 5-20”, an 8-inch hickory bears north 85° 
west fifty one-hundredths, blazed and scribed “BT 5-20”; thence 
north 70°37’ west 436 chains to corner 26, a 2-by-2-by-12-inch 
elm stake above ground; thence south 19°23’ west, with line in 
rear of block 42, seventy-six one-hundredths chain to the northeast 
corner of lot 1, block 42, 8.42 chains to corner 27, in the quarter- 
section line, a 6-by-6-by-48-inch post above und, in mound 
of stone; thence south 89°23’ east 6.85 chains the place of be- 
ginning (excepting therefrom a circular piece of ground, 2.27 
chains in diameter surrounding the McGregor City Water Reser- 
voir, containing forty-one one-hundredths acre, more or less; and 
a strip of land containing 1.50 acres, more or less, being the right- 
of-way of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway), 
the parcel hereby conveyed containing according to survey 152.35 
acres, more or less. 
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Lots 6, 7, 8, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, block 30; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, west half lot 9, all of lots 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, block 33; 
lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, and 12 block 36; all situate in the 
James McGregor, Jr., addition to the town of McGregor, containing 
according to survey 3.72 acres, more or less. 

A certain parcel of land in the NW sec. 27, T. 95 N. R. 3 W, 
fifth principal meridian, described as follows: 

Beginning at corner 1, the quarter corner between sections 27 
and 28, an established fence corner with a 11%4 by 12-inch iron 
pipe above ground, beside it; thence south 89°23’ E., with the 
quarter-section line between the NW% and the SW% of section 
27, 11.16 chains to corner 2, an established fence corner; thence 
north 18°14’ E., 18.31 chains to corner 3, an established fence 
corner with a 4 by 4 by 36-inch hickory post above ground, 
scribed “US 6-3”, beside it, a 10-inch hickory bears north 25° west 
42 blazed and scribed “BT 6-3”; thence south 70°57’ E. 3.93 chains 
to corner 4, the northwest corner of lot 1, block 37, town of 
McGregor, thence north 19°3’ E., with rear line of block 36, 10.93 
chains to corner 5, a 2 by 2 by 12-inch ash stake above ground, 
marked “US 6-5”, in the south line of Elm Street; thence north 
68°55’ W., with south line of Elm Street, 10.44 chains to corner 6, 
a 3 by 3 by 12-inch ash stake above ground, marked “US 6-6”, 
at the northeast corner of lot 1, block 33; thence south 21°5’ W., 
with two lines in rear of block 33 1.55 chains to corner 7, a 4 by 4 
by 36-inch fir post above ground, scribed “US Cor 6-7”, an 8-inch 
hickory bears south 30° W. .70 blazed and scribed “BT 6-7”; 
thence south 73°25’ W. 12.80 chains to corner 8, a point in Spring 
Creek on the line between sections 27 and 28, a witness corner falls 
fifteen east on bank of creek, a 4 by 4 by 40-inch fir post above 
ground, scribed “US Cor 6-8”, in a mound of stone, a 30-inch elm 
bears south eighteen; thence south 0°2’ E., with line between sec- 
tions 27 and 28, 20.25 chains to the place of beginning, containing, 
according to survey, 38.55 acres, more or less. 

Lots 13, 14, 15, and 16, block 18; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, and the east 20 feet of lot 15, block 26, all situate in 
the James McGregor, Jr., addition to the town of McGregor, Iow:, 
containing, according to survey, 1.84 acres, more or less. 

A certain parcel of real estate in sections 22 and 27, T. 95 N., 
R. 3 W., fifth principal meridian, described as follows: 

Beginning at corner 1, the point where the line between sections 
21 and 22 intersects the south line of the Giard claim, an estab- 
lished fence corner; thence S. 0°2’ E., with line between sections 
21 and 22, 9.07 chains to corner 2, a point in fence line; thence 
S. 69°11’ E., parallel to and 3.40 chains northeast of the northeast 
side of block 27, 10.13 chains to the line between sections 22 and 
27, 18.07 chains to corner 3, the west side of Cemetery Road and 
northeast corner of the Chapin lands, a 4-by-4-by-36-inch fir post 
above ground, scribed “US Cor 1-3”, beside an established fence 
corner; thence S. 20°49’ W., 3.41 chains to corner 4, the north- 
east corner of lot 17, block 26; thence S. 69°11’ E., with the rear 
line of block 26, 12.12 chains to corner 5, a 1-by-12-inch iron pipe 
above ground at the rear corner to blocks 18 and 26; thence 
S. 82°22’ E., with rear line of block 18, 2.85 chains to corner 6, 
a 1-by-12-inch pipe above ground and an 8-by-8-by-48-inch oak 
post above ground, scribed “US 1-6”, in mound of stones; thence 
N. 49°47’ W., 1.47 chains to corner 7, a 5-by-5-by-24-inch bass- 
wood post above ground, scribed “US 1-8”, in mound of stones; 
thence N. 40°13’ E., 3.03 chains to corner 8, a 5-by-5-by-30-inch 
basswood post above ground, scribed “US 1-8”, in mound of 
stones; thence S. 49°47’ E., 3.27 chains to corner 9, a 2-by-2- 
by-15-inch oak stake above ground, at the rear corner com- 
mon to lots 4 and 5, block 18; thence N. 40°13’ E. with rear 
line of blocks 18 and 17, 12.51 chains to the line between sec- 
tions 27 and 22, 14.46 chains to corner 10, a 2-by-2-by-15-inch 
oak stake above ground; thence N. 49°47’ W., 2.11 chains to 
corner 11, a 2-by-2-by-15-inch oak stake above ground; thence N. 
40°13’ east 1.14 chains to corner 12, a 2-by-2-by-12-inch oak stake 
above ground, on the line between lots 5 and 6, block 20; thence 
north 49°47’ west 1.96 chains to corner 13, the rear corner common 
to lots 5 and 6, block 20; thence south 40°13’ west with rear line of 
said lot 6, 1.25 chains to corner 14, an established fence corner in 
the northwest side of lot 6, block 20; thence north 59°12’ west 1.44 
chains to corner 15, a stake; thence north 30°48’ east 1.51 chains 
to corner 16, in the rear line of block 21 at a point 1.71 chains 
westerly of the south corner of lot 1, block 21; thence north 59°12’ 
west with the rear line of block 21, 15.19 chains to corner 17, a 
7-by-7-by-48-inch oak post above ground, scribed “US 1-17”, on 
the south line of the Giard claim; thence south 87°49’ west, with 
the south line of the Giard claim, 25.86 chains to the place of be- 
ginning (excepting, however, therefrom, 12.19 acres, more or less, 
described as follows: Beginning at corner 1, a chiseled cross and 
mound of stones, on the extreme southwest point of the rock bluff 
northwest from what is known as Market Square in the town of 
McGregor, the intersection of Garnavillo Avenue and Buell Avenue 
bears south 10°35’ east, 5.88 chains distant; thence north 24°40’ 
west 7.94 chains to corner 2, an established fence corner; thence 
north 44°10’ east 6.17 chains to corner 3, a 4-by-4-by-36-inch fir 
post above ground, scribed “US 3-X”, in a mound of stones; thence 
north exactly 64° east 3.50 chains to corner 4, a 4-by-4-by-42-inch fir 
post above ground, scribed “US 4-X”, in mound of stones, on rock 
point at brink of bluff; thence south 53°50’ east 10.47 chains to 
corner 5, a 3-by-3-by-36-inch oak post above ground and a 2-by-12- 
inch iron pipe above ground, in mound of stones which is on brink 
of bluff over brick schoolhouse, thence south exactly 34° west 2.34 
chains to corner 6, a 4-by-4-by-42-inch fir post above ground, 
scribed “US 6-X”, in mound of stones and beside a chiseled cross 
on a large boulder; thence south exactly 55° west 4.70 chains to 
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corner 7, a 3-by-3-by-18-inch oak stake above ground; thence south 
71°55’ west 7.77 chains to the place of beginning) the parcel hereby 
conveyed containing, according to survey, 53.58 acres, more or less, 
subject to any existing rights or easements for roads over or across 
the above-described land. 

Lots 4, 5, and 6, block 46, in the James McGregor, Jr., addi- 
tion to the town of McGregor, Iowa, containing according to survey 
thirty-four one-hundredths acre, more or less. 

A certain parcel of land in the southeast 160 acres of the Giard 
claim, ad within what would be section 22, township 95 north, 
range 3 west, fifth principal meridian, described as follows: 

Beginning at corner 1, the rear corner common to lots 9 and 
10, block 3, town of McGregor, or 1.51 chains northwesterly from 
the south corner of the Goodie Garden Confectionary Building; 
thence north 48°53’ W., 6.08 chains to corner 2, a 1-by-12-inch 
galvanized iron pipe above ground, in a mound of stone; thence 
north 79°5’ W., 8.34 chains to corner 3, in the rear line of block 
46 and sixty-nine one-hundredths chain southeast of the north 
corner of said block 46; thence south 38°53’ E., with the rear line 
of blocks 46 and 45, 6.26 chains to corner 4, the rear corner 
common to lots 8 and 9, block 45; thence south 21°43’ E., with 
two rear lines of block 45, 3.17 chains to corner 5, a point; thence 
south 49°38’ E., 2.62 chains to corner 6, the east corner of lot 1, 
block 45, a 4-by-4-by-36-inch hickory post above ground, scribed 
“US 3-5”, a 10-inch oak bears north 45° E,, twenty-nine one- 
hundredths chain blazed and scribed “BT 3-5”, an 8-inch hickory 
bears north 55° W., thirty one-hundredths chain, blazed and 
scribed “BT 3-5”; thence south 40°22’ W., with the southeast 
line of block 45, 1.51 chains to corner 7, the south corner of lot 1, 
block 45; thence north 88°59’ E., with the north line of “A” 
street, 2.34 chains to corner 8, in the rear line of block 3; thence 
north 40°22’ E., with the rear line of block 3, 6.56 chains to the 
place of beginning, containing according to survey 6.11 acres, 
more or less. 

A certain parcel of land, situated in lot 9 of the southeast 160 
acres of the Giard claim and within what would be section 22, 
township 95 north, range 3 west, fifth principal meridian, de- 
scribed as follows: 

Beginning at corner 1, a point in the north line of said lot 9 and 
11.35 chains east of the northwest corner thereof, being the north 
corner common to the Munn lands and the Lorang property, a 
5-by-5-by-48-inch white oak post above ground, in a mound of stone, 
a 20-inch white oak bears south 67° east, sixty one-hundredths 
chain, blazed and scribed “BT 2-1", a 10-inch hickory bears south 
6° east, eighty-nine one-hundredths chain, blazed and scribed 
“BT-21”; thence north 89°59’ east, with the north line of said lot 9, 
20.87 chains to corner 2, a 10-by-10-by-32-inch oak post above 
ground, scribed “US 2-2”, and a 144-by-15-inch pipe above ground, 
in a mound of stone, at the northeast corner of said lot 9, a 16-inch 
white oak bears south 20° west, thirty-six one-hundredths chain, 
blazed and scribed “BT 2-2”; thence south 8°35’ east, with line 
between lot 9 and lot 8 of southeast 160 acres of Giard Claim, 6.89 
chains to corner 3, the northwest corner of lot 7, a 1-by-12-inch 
iron pipe above ground, between trees with old blazes, a 10-inch 
twin black oak bears south 38° west, eight one-hundredths 
chain, scribed “BT 2-3”, an 18-inch black oak bears north 10° west, 
thirty-four one-hundredths chain, scribed “BT 2-3”; thence south 
58°14’ west with line between Munn lands and property of the 
Northeastern Iowa Outers Association, 20.04 chains to corner 4, a 
6-by-6-by-42-inch basswood post above ground, in a mound of 
stones, in the line between lots 9 and 10, a 12-inch butternut bears 
south 28° east, thirty-five one-hundredths chain, blazed and scribed 
“BT 2-4”, a 20-inch sycamore bears north 68° east, forty-one one- 
hundredths chain, blazed and scribed “BT 2-4”; thence north 29°51’ 
west, with two lines common to lots 9 and 10, 9.11 chains to corner 
5, a point in said line; thence north 69°15’ west, thirty-five one- 
hundredths chain to corner 6, a 5-by-36-inch ash post above ground, 
in mound of stone, the south corner common to the Munn lands 
and the Lorang property; thence north, with the line between 
Lorang and leaving the line between lots 9 and 10, 3.46 chains to a 
4-by-4-by-42-inch fir post above ground, scribed “US 3.46” with 
arrow pointing south, being on the north side of the Heights Road, 
9.33 chains to the place of beginning, containing 26.62 acres, more 
or less, subject to any existing rights or easements for roads over 
or across the land above described. 

Lots 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, block 48, in James McGregor, Jr., addi- 
tion to the town of McGregor, Iowa (excepting therefrom a strip 
of land being the right-of-way of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Ry.), the parcel hereby conveyed containing according to 
survey sixty-nine one-hundredths acre, more or less. 

Lot 7, excepting a strip 1 chain in width along the west side, 
in the southeast 160 acres of the Giard claim and within what 
would be section 22, township 95 north, range 3 west, fifth 
principal meridian, described as follows: 

Beginning at corner 1, a 2-by-12-inch iron pipe above ground in 
@ mound of stone, and on the north line of said lot 7, one thain 
easterly from the northwest corner thereof; thence south 9°7’ 
east, parallel with and 1 chain east of the west line of lot 7, 6.19 
chains to corner 2, a point on brink of cliff in-the south line of lot 
7; thence north 82°30’ east, with line between lot 7 and lot 6, 3.08 
chains to a 4-by-4-by-36-inch fir post above ground, scribed 
“US 43”, in mound of stone, on west side of McGregor-Marquette 
Road, 4.44 chains to corner 3, the corner common to lots 6 and 

and block 48 of the James McGregor, Jr., addition to the town 

f McGregor; thence north 8°15’ west, with the line between lot 7 
and block 48, 5.72 chains to corner 4, the corner common to lots 
7 and 8 and biock 48 of the town of McGregor; thence south 
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88°30’ west, with the line between lots 7 and 8, 1.84 chains to a 
4-by-4-by-36-inch fir post above ground, scribed “US 44”, in 
mound of stone, on west side of McGregor-Marquette Road, 4.58 
chains to the place of beginning, containing, according to survey, 
2.68 acres, more or less, subject to existing easements for roads 
and railroads. 

A strip of land 4144 chains wide along the north side of lot 1, 
section 11, township 94 north, range 3 west, fifth principal meri- 
dian (excepting therefrom a strip of land containing sixty-five one- 
hundredths acre, being the right-of-way of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Ry.), the parcel thereby conveyed containing 
according to survey 10.89 acres, more or less. 

Lot 4, section 11, township 94 north, range 3 west, fifth principal 
meridian (excepting therefrom a strip of land containing 3.09 
acres being the right-of-way of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Ry.), the parcel hereby conveyed containing according to 
survey 42.36 acres, more or less. 

Lot 1 and the north half of lot 2, section 23, township 94 north, 
range 3 west, fifth principal meridian (excepting therefrom a strip 
of land containing 7.56 acres, being the right-of-way of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Ry.), the parcel hereby conveyed 
containing according to survey 75.24 acres, more or less. 

The State shall improve and maintain the said land for such 
purpose, and not otherwise, and shall provide adequate conveni- 
ences for the public. No fee or other charge shall ever be imposed 
or exacted for admission of the public to the park or for use and 
enjoyment of the park by the public under such reasonable regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the State or its authorized officials. 
The State shall sedulously safeguard the wildlife in the park from 
molestation and destruction, and shall do everything reasonably 
necessary to safeguard the park from injury by fire, or otherwise, 
and shall preserve the timber and other natural growth in the 
park from depredation and destruction. In the event the State 
shall fail to maintain the aforesaid granted land as a State park 
under the conditions and limitations herein prescribed, or upon 
abandonment of the park by the State, said land and all improve- 
ments thereon shall revert to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

AWARD POSTHUMOUSLY OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL TO 

MAJ. GEN. CLARENCE RANSOM EDWARDS 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 570) authorizing the President of the United States to 
award posthumously a Distinguished Service Medal to Maj. 
Gen. Clarence Ransom Edwards. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I shall, of course, not object. I simply want to 
congratulate and commend my good friend and colleague 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery] and the 
members of the Committee on Military Affairs for making 
is possible to pass this legislation today. 

During the closing years of his life, Maj. Gen. Clarence R. 
Edwards, beloved commander of the Twenty-sixth Division, 
was a distinguished resident of the district which I have 
the honor to represent. It was he, perhaps as much as any 
other individual, who made it possible for me to come to 
Congress. I loved him as a friend. I revere his memory. 

No figure of the World War holds a position in Massa- 
chusetts comparable to that held by General Edwards. His 
broad understanding and sympathy for all with whom he 
came in contact, his outstanding capacity for leadership, 
his long, brilliant career in the service of the Nation won for 
him an undying place in the hearts of New England. 

The passage of this resolution will do honor, not only 
to a great character, an outstanding figure of the World 
War, but to each and every man among the thousands 
privileged to serve under his command and to contribute 
to the unforgettable fighting record of the “Yankee Division.” 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 570 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to award, posthumously, in the mame of Congress, a 
Distinguished Service Medal to Maj. Gen. Clarence Ransom _. 
wards, who died February 14, 1931, after having organized the 
Twenty-sixth Division and commanded it with distinction during 
all but 18 days of its active service at the front. The high quali- 
ties of leadership and unfailing devotion to duty ret by him 
were responsible for the marked —— and morale of his command. 
To his marked tactical ability and cane ule Sanity Gases 
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brilliant successes achieved by the Twenty-sixth National Guard 
Division during its operations against the enemy from February 4, 
1918, to November 11, 1918. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Tuesday next, immediately after the reading of 
the Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
desk, I be permitted to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print after my remarks today the report of the 
board of Air Corps officers on the city of Denver. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

“PLAIN TALK”’, BY STUDEBAKER, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

A BOOK REVIEW 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PARALLELS IN HISTORY—"“PLAIN TALK” 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, there are parallels in his- 
tory: At Valley Forge George Washington read an appeal 
from Tom Paine, that bolstered his wavering troops; today a 
book, Plain Talk, written by John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, is printed at a similar 
period in American history, to bolster the teachers of today. 

Washington was at Valley Forge. The soldiers were hungry 
and sullen. In modern parlance we would say that it was 
“zero weather”’—but it was bitter cold; the men walked in 
the ice and the snow, leaving bloody tracks. They had not 
seen the sight of money for many a day and they were dis- 
couraged. 

Congress in Philadelphia paid no attention to the Army 
in its death struggle. No aid was sent in the form of sup- 
plies; no money—probably it could not get any money. 
George Washington was in desperation. Stories came to 
him of members of the Continental Congress aitending 
parties—with Tories—in Philadelphia. 

“THESE ARE THE TIMES THAT TRY MEN’S SOULS” 

In the midst of all this there came to him Tom Paine’s 
The American Crisis. It began with these stirring words: 
“These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of their country * * *.” 

And there came out more flashing, burning, fighting 
words which brought life to the soldiers’ hearts and minds. 
The shivering soldiers cheered, and the Revolution went 
on until freedom was won. 

All over the Thirteen Colonies Tom Paine’s writings were 
read. Every little settlement or hamlet read his words, and 
these words, describing the situation, and showing the 
rights to which the people were entitled, kept the fires of 
liberty burning. It brought encouragement to the people. 

“These are the times that try men’s souls”—today, too, we 
must face a fight which many regard as harder than the 
Revolution. We now face distortion of the truth, plain 
misrepresentation, lies about our ancestors, falsehoods con- 
cerning our Constitution—propaganda of ali sorts from 
reactionary elements, to make us betray, as Benedict Arnold 
did, the cause of justice and freedom of our own people. 

FREEDOM AND PROPAGANDA-—LIBERTY AND DISHONEST ADVERTISING 

Plain Talk is a book which distinguishes freedom of 
thought from propaganda, liberty of speech from dishonest 
advertising, and tells teachers—and by teachers I mean any- 
one who tries to teach by giving impartial facts, or anyone 
who wants to learn by receiving facts impartially—of their 
rights under the law and of common sense. It goes further, 
and indicates the teacher has a duty to teach. 
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THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

Let me again mention the Revolution. After it came 
the Constitution. Selfish men would have put over a mere 
contract for the preservation of property, omitting entirely 
any semblance of the Bill of Rights. But the influence of 
Tom Paine, Thomas Jefferson, and the other great men of 
that day was so strong that a Bill of Rights was written into 
the fundamental law of the Constitution. The American 
people were not to be deprived of freedom of religion, speech, 
assembly, and press. 

Today these rights are as fundamental and as necessary 
as they were 160 years ago.. We have had 6 years of depres- 
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sion and continued unemployment, and we are faced with a | 


new American crisis. In Tom Paine’s day there was scarcity 
and a reason for it. Today we have starvation in the midst 
of plenty and no reason—or at least no excuse—for it. 

So there’s one thing at least that we ought to have, and 
that is freedom of discussion. ‘This is not only reaffirmed 
by Mr. Studebaker in Plain Talk bui it is demanded, and a 
wise method of adult education and adult forums is proposed. 

COMMUNISM AND FASCISM; RAINBOW ROADS 


If we do not follow the road of the American Bill of Rights 
and the democratic processes, then we destroy our democracy. 
And right now, the American people ate facing several differ- 
ent roads. Two of them look good to some, but at the end of 
each is a mirage or rainbow. 

One of these is fascism, or what would in this country 
develop into military gangsterism; the other is communism. 
Both of these call for dictatorship and are oppesed to 
American ideals of government. Neither of these roads is 
satisfactory. 

THE MIDDLE ROAD—DEMOCRACY—£EDUCATION—LIBERTY 


There is still another road, the road that we have traveled 
before, and that’s the road of democracy, or what we might 
call the “middle road.” It’s a rough and rocky road, this 
parliarfientary government—but it has always been found 
to suit: people who love free government better. 

However rocky and rough the road, it has by its side free 
schools’ and places where Americans may congregate and 
worship. their God freely—where people may criticize each 
other and the Government, and where they may pray, print, 
and publish what they please. And until just recently it 
was nota crime for Americans to teach freely. 

Democracy is doomed-—that’s the bunk. We can pre- 
serve it if we want to. Other countries which gave wo what 
little democracy they had did so willingly. Some say we 
must give it up on account of conditions. Some say because 
of unemployment; others just have the jitters and would go 
out slaying imaginary Communists and radicals, and I pre- 
sume others would go shooting Fascists who do not exist. 


A BARBAROUS LAW WHICH INSULTS KNOWLEDGE 


In the United States today there are such organizations 
as the American Liberty League, which have ne other purpose 
than to abridge the fundamental rights vouehsafed,to every 
Ameriean in the Constitution. Laws have been adopted to 
curb freedom of speech and freedom: of teaching in the 
States. 

In the District of Columbia there exists a law known as 
the “red rider”, one of the most uncivilized and barbarous 
laws every passed in the history of any government. This 
“red rider” has no parallel in the entire world’s history and 
no such law has ever existed or exists now, except in the 
District of Columbia—that is, where one first takes an oath 
of allegiance and then must be constantly humiliated week 
after week and month after month by being forced to take 
additional oaths. 


PLAIN TALK-—GIVES BACKBONE TO TEACHERS 


In view of all this, it is fortunate that a book should be 
published like Plain Talk. I got a copy and the price in- 
trigued me. I wondered how one could be sold so cheaply. 
I had not read very much before I said, “Every teacher in 
this country ought to have a copy.” Teachers are a timid 
lot—and why not? They have been banged over the head by 
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every special imterest, every fanatic, every witch burner, 
every enemy of democracy, every braying ignoramus, for 
years and years. They have lost their jobs for telling the 
truth; they have beem bamboozled and persecuted to the 
limit. 

TELLS HOW TO MEET THE SITUATION 

The book has a splendid introduction by Morse Cart- 
wright, Director of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. Mr. Cartwright tells us that the author, John W. 
Studebaker, is not only United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, but the outstanding advocate of public discussion 
in the country. He points out that our ideals of democracy 
were of Anglo-Saxon origin and “were transferred through 
fire and sword” to our Revolutionary Government. 

He reminds us that there were two documents, not one: 
the Declaration of Independence as well as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and that the former came into 
American history bringing a new conception of liberty to 
the young nation and to a none-too-hopeful world; and he 
further reminds us that the Bill of Rights is as much a part 
of the Constitution as its other parts. 


NATIONAL HOME LIBRARY FOUNDATION 


One hundred thousand copies of this book have been made 
available by the National Home Library Foundation in Wash- 
ington. This organization, like the American Association 
for Adult Education, is a cooperative, and non-profit-making 
undertaking. It has, in the past 4 years, published and dis- 
tributed, without any thought of profit, nearly 5 million good 
books at a price within the reach of everyone. Plain Talk, 
like most. of the other millions of books published, costs a 
quarter, but is a full fledged, A-1, well-bound book, and not a 
loosely bound, paper-covered affair. The program and poli- 
cies of the foundation are carried out by a group of 66 of 
the most distinguished authors, educators, historians, and 
scientists living today. Its president and editor is Sherman 
Mittell. He is an idealist who has refused persistently during 
the 4 years he has guided the foundation’s home-library 
program, to accept a salary higher than $25 per week. But, 
with his idealism, he has combined a talent for organizing 
the best minds of America to work toward a common goal— 
a better informed and more civilized nation. 

Plain Talk has been hailed by the National Education 
Association as the new bill of rights--the American teach- 
ers’ bill of rights. It ought not to be necessary in a free 
country to have to print any such book, but at this stage of 
our national history it becomes more and more necessary to 
have such a book in every teacher’s or other person’s hands 
who cares anything for liberty. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION PRAISES 

In this month’s issue of the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, reaching over 250,000 American teachers, 
there is an editorial which deserves quotation. 

It says: 

A eentury ago Horace Mann labored for universal free schools 
so ably that he has been called the founder of our American system 
of public education. He and his followers have made elementary 
schooling universal and secondary schooling nearly so. But that 
is not enough under the conditions of today to save democracy 
from confusion and disintegration. 

Now comes a new prophet with vision to sense democracy’s pres- 
ent need, with the gift of expression, with a genius for organization, 
and the courage of action which we have long associated with 
Horace Mann. It is the highest good fortune that this new leader, 
John W. Studebaker, is United States Commissioner of Education. 
It would be hard to overestimate the significance of his sustained 
ehampionship of universal, tax-supported education of adults in 
the pressing problems of democracy. 

This book is especially valuable for summer-school classes, for 
high schools and colleges, for parent-teacher associations, and for 
reading groups cf every kind in home, school, church, and com- 
munity. 

Every citizen should have an opportunity to study this book. 


Notice it says every citizen should read this book. In this 
I agree—for all persons should know their rights. 
MILLION TEACHERS POTENT POLITICAL INFLUENCE 


It is good indeed for the American teachers that there is 
an outstanding champion of academic freedom and that 
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he is placed as Commissioner of Education for the whole 
United States of America. This is a high office. And from 
this high office he strikes out with his book, Plain Talk, in a 
simple way, with hard rights and lefts, and pulls no punches. 
He is speaking for over a million American teachers who are 
rising now for their right to teach and to impart knowledge; 
to maintain their self-respect, and to really earn their money 
as giving learning to the children of America. 

These teachers are one of the most potent political in- 
fluences in America, and it is well that the Commissioner of 
Education comes clean, asserting their rights, telling them 
that such words as “liberty” can be distorted for sinister 
ends—explaining what liberty is. 

This book shows that liberty is not an empty phrase. It 
is something precious, something active, and Studebaker 
realizes that in this complicated industrial civilization, more 
than ever we must maintain our democratic liberties because 
if rsan is to become not even a machine but a mere slave of a 
machine, life will not be worth living. 


ROBE THEMSELVES IN NATIONAL COLORS 


Dr. Studebaker knows every American teacher and parent 
ought to realize that the forces of privilege and those who 
robe themselves in national colors are making every effort 
to get control of the public-school system. This has been 
exposed a half-dozen times by numerous bodies and by the 
Federal Trade Commission in official investigations and re- 
ports. And this is true whether they control powerful 
chains of newspapers or vast monopolies. 

These special interests attempt to distort other freedoms 
with some sort of misleading, snappy phraseology or labels 
or mottoes. People should be wary of all this word twisting 
and false propaganda. “Red riders” and teachers’ oath laws 
fool nobody. They are sponsored for no other reason than to 
bully the teaching profession. 

Remembering some of the goings-on in Germany and 
Italy, and the destruction of the teaching profession and 
the labor movement there, a child can see what they are 
after. And it is a pleasure to read Plain Talk and find in 
it American definitions of what American liberties ought to 
mean. 

WHAT IS FREEDOM, AND WHO GETS IT? 

In Dr. Studebaker’s own words, we get an inkling of that 
meaning: 

Freedom to the music lover is the opportunity to hear music. 
It doesn’t satisfy him to be told he is free to hear lectures. 
That isn’t freedom to him. He may not like to hear lectures. 
Freedom to the hungry is the chance to get bread. To point out 
to the man in search of a next meal that he lives in a free coun- 
try where he may say anything he likes doesn’t ordinarily make 
him feel free. If he can’t use his right of free speech to get what 
be. Saeperney wants, that right simply doesn’t spell freedom to 


Again— 

One thing is certain, and that is, that democracy belongs to the 
people who can make it work. We have a right to expect public 
education to provide for the social intelligence necessary to make 
democracy work in our complicated age. 


He asks a pregnant question: 


How can we plan to make public education serve as a genuine 
bulwark of democracy? 


His answer: 


Let us keep clearly in mind the fact that the greatest enemy of 
democratic government is civic ignorance. Those who propose 
overthrowing democracy for some form of dictatorship are power- 
less to gain adherents if democracy is working reasonably well in 
its original function, “the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness”, 
for the mass of citizens. We deceive ourselves if we try to defend 
democracy by its critics, as much as we deluded ourselves 
when we thought we could extend democracy by a World War. 

KNOWLEDGE; SOIL CONSERVATION 

Speaking of necessity of public discussion in reference to 
any subject, he says: 

Take for example, in this connection, our modern problem of 
agriculture. Land is a means to the end of growing things by 
which process the farmer makes his living. Ignorance and apathy 
concerning soil conservation have brought us to the lamentable 


state where the forces of wind and water are carrying many of 
our farms away. We now rush to diffuse understanding of how 
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to protect and preserve that precious top soil. It is a job for 
public education, and this year a great campaign of education on 
soil conservation is being planned, using more than 5,000 rural 
high schools as centers for instruction. 


7 THE GAG KILLS DEMOCRACY 
Concerning the gag, Mr. Studebaker says: 


What may happen if we fail to do these two things? Will our 
democracy be overthrown? I think not. Overthrow is not the 
right word. Disintegration is more likely to set in, or we might 
say more properly that democracy will commit suicide. 

If we neglect our line of defense, and permit freedom of expres- 
sion to be curbed, even by majority consent, we no longer have 
democracy. We have a form of autocracy. Political power is no 
longer in the hands of the people, but rather in the hands of the 
officials who happen to be in office when civil liberties are cur- 
tailed. They may or may not use their power over the civil rights 
of the people to protect themselves and their policies from 
criticism and to perpetuate themselves in office. 

Nevertheless, practically speaking, democracy does not and can- 
not exist where the rights of free speech, free press, and free as- 
semblage are gone. By suppressing minorities and gagging dis- 
cussion we determine that if such minorities have sufficient vitality 
to enlist large numbers of people their only recourse is violence. 

When the mass of the people no longer hold the power to accept 
or reject minority proposals at the polls, we cannot know when 
@ minority becomes a majority on any issue. In America we have 
no supreme authority which decides what is good for the people. 
When such an authority is established, we have dictatorship. 
Our faith is plainly rested upon the assumption that the people 
can be trusted to decide what is good for them, and must be left 
free to choose what they consider good from among the alterna- 
tives open to them. If anybody argues that the people cannot 
be trusted to decide for themselves, he questions the very founda- 
tion of democracy itself. 


World-wide economic depression has challenged all democracy 
with crises. No democracy can long entertain such a breakdown 
in the social and economic life of the people. If democracy fails 
to solve the problems of unemployment, poverty, and distress, it 
cannot survive. 


BRANDEIS—-MASTER FIGHTER, MASTER BUILDER 


Mr. Justice Brandeis is a great American and concerns 
this story. He has not always been “Mr. Justice.” As a 
young man he was not only a master fighter for human rights 
but a master builder for human life. He exposed the insur- 
ance racket in Massachusetts; he was the father of the sav- 
ings, loan, and insurance laws of the State of Massachusetts 
wherein families can protect themselves cheaply and safely. 
His achievements long before he became a Justice were sub- 
stantially for the whole American people. On the Court he 
has not become an ossified automaton who has lost contact 
with the heart and soul of America. 

It is important for teachers, students, citizens of all kinds 
to know this: that they have a friend in court. He is a 
man old in the concept of maturity and wisdom, but youthful 
and joyous of heart insofar as his ideas concern progress and 
human liberty. He is a man who quietly lashes himself to 
the mast of a ship in a roaring sea and quietly writes down 
on a piece of paper the truth and the thunder of his soul. 

THINE AS YOU WILL-—SPEAK AS YOU THINE 


The jacket of Plain Talk quotes Mr. Justice Brandeis on 
his opinion in Whitney against California. He said in that 
opinion: 

Those who won our independence believed that the final end of 
the State was to make men free to develop their faculties, and that 
in its government the deliberative forces should prevail over the 
arbitrary. They valued liberty both as an end and as a means. 
They believed liberty to be the secret of happiness and courage to 
be the secret of liberty. They believed that freedom to think as 
you will and to speak as you think are means indispensable to the 
discovery and spread of political truth; that without free speech 
and assembly discussion would be futile; that with them discus- 
sion affords ordinarily adequate protection against the dissemina- 
tion of noxious doctrine; that the greatest menace to freedom is an 
inert people; that public discussion is a political duty; and that 
this should be a fundamental principle of the American Govern- 
ment. 

REPRESSION BREEDS HATE—-HATE MENACES STABLE GOVERNMENT 


They the risks to which all human institutions are 
subject. But they knew that order cannot be secured merely 
through fear of punishment for its infraction; that it is hazardous 
to discourage thought, hope, and imagination; that fear breeds 
repression; that repression breeds hate; that hate menaces stable 
government; that the path of safety lies in the opportunity to dis- 
cuss freely supposed grievances and proposed remedies; and that 
the fitting remedy for evil counsels is good ones. 
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Believing in the power of reason as applied through public dis- 
cussion, they eschewed silence coerced by law—the argument of 
force in its worst form. Recognizing the occasional tyrannies of 
governing majorities, they amended the Constitution so that free 


speech and assembly should be guaranteed. 
FOREFATHERS DID NOT FEAR POLITICAL CHANGE 

Those who won our independence by revolution were not cow- 
ards. They did not fear political change. They did not exalt order 
at the cost of liberty. To courageous, self-reliant men, with con- 
fidence in the power of free and fearless reasoning applied through 
the processes of popular government, no danger flowing from 
speech can be deemed clear and present, unless the incidence of 
the evil apprehended is so imminent that it may befall before 
there is op for full discussion. 

REMEDY FOR FALSEHOODS AND FALLACIES—MORE SPEECH 

If there be time to expose through discussion the falsehood and 
fallacies, to avert the evil by the processes of education, the rem- 
edy to be applied is more speech, not enforced silence. Only an 
emergency can justify repression. Such must be the rule if 
authority is to be reconciled with freedom. Such, in my opinion, 
is the command of the Constitution. It is therefore always open 
to Americans to challenge a law abridging free speech and assem- 
bly by showng that there was no emergency justifying it—Justice 
Brandeis, in concurring opinion, Whitney v. California, 1927. 

DEMOCRACY—THAT’S WHAT WE WANT 

The American people, our teachers, our thinkers, must 
stand up and claim and demand perfectly obvious rights. 
We cannot solve any of our problems except by constant 
and patient search and discussion, as Mr. Studebaker says in 
Plain Talk. Our problems are so vast that there is no one 
man nor group of men who can give us an answer, and hence 
we do not want an oligarchy of selfish men like the Liberty 
League nor any one man to rule us. 

It is true that there have been more inroads on freedom 
of speech and upon the human mind than ever before, but 
we still know that the American people should solve their 
own problems, and this can only be done by the full freedom 
of thought and discussion. 


SPANISH WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION—$10,000 FOR EVERY SPANISH 
WAR VETERAN DEATH CAUSED BY ECONOMY ACT—$102,000,000 
TAKEN FROM SPANISH WAR VETERANS BY ECONOMY ACT MUST BE 
REFUNDED 
Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ‘ 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Speaker, I am introducing a bill, 
H. R. 12918, to provide indemnity benefits of $10,000 to de- 
pendents of veterans of the Spanish-American War whose 
death resulted from the so-called Economy Act of March 20, 
1933. 

There were 271,765 Spanish War veterans living on Janu- 
ary 1, 1936; according to the Veterans’ Administration, of 
these 177,533 were receiving pensions. Each month about 
500 of our Spanish War comrades pass into the Great Be- 
yond. In a few more years their number will compare with 
the approximately 10,300 Civil War veterans now on the 
pension rolls, who are dying at the rate of 300 a month. 

No one knows how many deaths of Spanish War veterans 
were the result of the vicious, cruel, and inhuman so-called 
Economy Act of March 20, 1933. There is a record of 853 
deaths from suicide among the group of 44,678 cases where 
pension is being paid by the Veterans’ Administration to the 
dependents of deceased Spanish War veterans. Here is the 
Veterans’ Administration estimate on the number of Spanish 
War veteran deaths from 1931 through 1935: 
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Congressman WILLIAM P. Connery on June 10, 1933, stated 
on the floor of the House that according to a Boston news- 
Paper 12 Massachusetts veterans had committed suicide up 
to that time as a result of the Economy Act. 
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In addition to suicides caused by the Economy Act, there 
were deaths caused by worry over financial matters or lack 
of medical care. The Veterans’ Administration does not have 
information available concerning these causes of death. 


BILL TO REFUND PENSIONS TAKEN FROM SPANISH WAR VETERANS BY 
ECONOMY ACT 


On August 15, 1935, 2 days after pre-Economy Act Spanish 
War pensions were restored, I introduced a bill (H. R. 9145) 
to provide for the refunding of all benefits to Spanish War 
veterans and their widows and dependents, of which they 
were deprived by the Economy Act between the dates of 
March 20, 1933, and August 13, 1935. During that period of 
time a total amount of $101,912,194.47 was taken from 
Spanish War veterans and their dependents by the Economy 
Act. This amount, according to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, was divided between veterans and dependents in this 
way: 

Spanish-American War veterans: $246,380,893.92 would 
have been paid from March 1933 to July 1935, inclusive, 
had no Economy Act been passed; $160,785,722.92 was 
actually paid from March 1933 to July 1935, inclusive; 
difference, $85,595,171, amount taken from Spanish War 
veterans by Economy Act from March 1933 to July 1935, 
inclusive. 

Spanish-American War dependents: $42,480,343.23 would 
have been paid between March 1933 and July 1935, inclusive, 
had no Economy Act been passed; $26,163,319.76 was actu- 
ally paid between March 1933 and July 1935 inclusive; 
difference: $16,317,023.47 taken from dependents by Econ- 
omy Act. 

The total amount taken from Spanish War comrades and 
their dependents, $101,912,194.47, is about one-tenth of the 
amount appropriated for war and war preparations in this 
present year of peace. 

Both these bills should be passed. H. R. 9145, to refund 
pensions taken from Spanish-American War veterans and 
their dependents while the Economy Act was in force, and 
H. R. 12918, the bill I am introducing, providing a $10,000 
indemnity for dependents of Spanish War veterans whose 
death is directly or indirectly the result of the Economy 
Act. 

WHAT UNCLE SAM GAINED IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

Any cost to the Government which will result from the 
passage of the Lundeen Spanish War veterans’ indemnity 
bill is insignificant compared with the huge gains Uncle 
Sam made as a result of the war in which these men were 
willing to lay down their lives. As a result of the Spanish- 
American War, Spain lost Cuba, Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
the Philippines. The islands and possessions gained were 
among the richest in the world. The war cost the United 
States about a billion dollars. The value of the posses- 
sions we gained was more than thirty billion. The Spanish- 
American War put $30 in Uncle Sam’s pocket for every 
dollar spent. 

WAS THE ECONOMY ACT CONSTITUTIONAL? 

There is some doubt as to whether Congress constitutionally 
had the power to take from the veterans the pensions it had 
by previous legislation agreed to pay. The constitutionality 
of the act has never been tested. When Spanish War vet- 
erans were placed on the pension rolls it was their under- 
standing that they had a lifetime contract with the United 
States Government. They incurred their own obligations 
accordingly. They budgeted their incomes. Many of them 
bought furniture and homes on the installment plan. They 
counted on the income that had years ago been promised 
them by the Federal Government, whose obligations are 
supposed to be kept. 

In the case of Perry v. United States (no. 532, gold-clause 
cases, decided Feb. 18, 1935), Chief Justice Hughes stated: 

By virtue of the power to borrow money “on the credit of the 
United States”, the Congress is authorized to pledge that credit as 
an assurance of payment as stipulated, as the highest assurance 


the Government can give, its plighted faith. To say that the Con- 
gress may withdraw or ignore that pledge is to assume that the 
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Constitution contemplates a vain promise, a pledge having no other 
sanction than the pleasure and convenience of the pledgor. This 
Court has given no sanction to such a conception of the obligations 
of our Government. 

The gold-clause cases decision just quoted also mentioned 
the binding quality of the obligations of the Government as 
presented in the Sinking Fund cases (99 U. S. 700, 718, 719), 
in which the question was whether certain action was war- 
ranted by a reservation to Congress of the right to amend 
the charter of a railroad company. Chief Justice Hughes, 
in referring to that case, stated: 

While the particular action was sustained under the right of 
amendment, the Court tcok occasion to state emphatically the 
obligatory character of the contracts of the United States. The 
Court said: “The United States are as much bound by their con- 
tracts as are individuals. If they repudiate their obligations, it is 
as much repudiation, with all the wrong and reproach that term 
implies, as it would be if the repudiator had been a State or a 
municipality or a citizen.” 

When the United States, with constitutional authority, makes 
contracts, it has rights and incurs responsibilities similar to those 
of individuals who are parties to such instruments. There is no 
difference, said. the Court in United States v. Bank of the Metrop- 
olis (15 Pet. 377, 392), except that the United States cannot be 
sued without its consent. 

CONGRESS CANNOT ABROGATE WAR-RISK INSURANCE CONTRACTS 

In Lynch vy. United States (292 U. S, 571, 580), there was 
a question of attempted abrogation by the Economy Act, of 
outstanding war-risk insurance policies which were contracts 
of the United States. In this case, the Court also quoted the 
“sinking fund cases”, stating: 

Punctilious fulfillment of contractual obligations is essential to 
the maintenance of the credit of public as well as private debtors. 
No doubt there was in March 1933, great need of economy. In 
the administration of all Government business, economy had 
become urgent because of lessened revenues and the heavy obliga- 
tions to be issued in the hope of relieving widespread distress. 
Congress was free to reduce gratuities deemed excessive. But 
Congress was without power to reduce expenditures by abrogating 
contractual obligations of the United States. To abrogate con- 
tracts in the attempt to lessen Government expenditure, would be 
not the practice of economy, but an act of repudiation. 


OTHER SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR BILLS—BILLS TO REPEAL ECONOMY ACT 

On May 2, 1933, during the Seventy-third Congress, I in- 
troduced H. R. 5393, the first bill to repeal the entire Econ- 
omy Act. When the Seventy-fourth Congress opened on 
January 3, 1935, I again introduced the same bill, as H. R. 
2825, to repeal the entire Economy Act, and the same day I 
introduced H. R. 2828 to repeal that part of the Economy 
Act affecting Spanish War veterans and their dependents. A 
similar bill, to repeal that part of the Economy Act affecting 
Spanish War veterans and their dependents, was introduced 
by Congressman Martin F. Smitu, of Washington, and be- 
came a law on August 13, 1935. This restored the rates of 
pension in effect before the passage of the Economy Act on 
March 20, 1933. 
SPANISH WAR VETERANS SHOULD BE ON SAME BASIS AS CIVIL WAR 

VETERANS 

Spanish-American War veterans are now approaching an 
average age of 62. Their number is being reduced at the 
rate of 500 per month. They should now be placed on the 
same basis as Civil War veterans during the declining years 
of their life. With this view in mind, I introduced in the 
Seventy-third Congress, and again the opening day of the 
present Seventy-fourth Congress, on January 3, 1935, a bill, 
H. R. 1404, to place Spanish War veterans on the same 
basis as Civil War veterans for pension purposes. 
BRIEF SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION AFFECTING SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

VETERANS FROM MARCH 20, 1933, TO AUGUST 13, 1935 

Since the passage of the act of August 13, 1935, restoring 
pensions, the old pre-Economy Act rates are again effective. 
The provisions of the Economy Act of March 20, 1933, and 
other economy legislation were administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. From time to time the President and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs issued regulations and 
orders indicating how these laws were to be enforced. Asa 
result of these administrative orders, the status of Spanish 
War veterans pensions, therefore, shifted slightly from time 
to time during the period March 20, 1933, until August 13, 
1935. 
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However, during the period of March 1933 to August 13, 
1935, Spanish War. veterans’ pensions passed through five 
different major stages: 


FIRST STAGE—-BEFORE ECONOMY ACT 


Before the passage of the Economy Act of March 20, 1933, 
the old rates of pay were in effect. Until 1920 all Spanish 
War veterans who were drawing pensions had established 
service connection in accordance with the requirements of 
the old so-called general law. On June 5, 1920, the Spanish 
War service pension law was passed. Under this law there 
was no distinction between service-connected and non-sery- 
ice-connected disabilities. Any Spanish War veteran who 
applied could receive a pension for varying rates of disability 
or for age. The same applies for the laws of May 1, 1926, 
and June 2, 1930, which increased the rates of pension until 
the maximum of $60 was reached for permanent and total 
disability, except in cases where the aid and attendance of 
another person was required, when a maximum of $72 was 
allowed. 

Thousands of Spanish War veterans dropped their claims 
of service connection under the old general law and applied 
for the more liberal pension granted under the later laws 
without regard to service connection. For that reason, prior 
to the Economy Act, out of about 195,000 Spanish War 
veterans on the pension rolls, only 600 were recorded as 
service connected. These 600 merely had neglected to apply 
for pensions under the new and more liberal law. 

Prior to March 20, 1933, the great majority of Spanish 
War veterans receiving pensions for 90 days or more of 
service were paid on this scale: 


For Spanish War veterans, on basis of disability—per month 


10-percent disability 
25-percent disability 
50-percent disability 
75-percent disability. 
100-percent disability. 
If aid and attendance of another person is needed 


For Spanish War veterans, on age alone, regardless of disability— 


Age 
Age 
Age 

Spanish War widows received $30 per month, with $6 for 
each dependent under the age of 16. 

SECOND STAGE—-ECONOMY ACT, MARCH 20, 1933 

Under the Economy Act all Spanish War veterans whose 
disabilities were not shown to be service-connected, except 
those over the age of 62 and those who could prove perma- 
nent and total disability, were scheduled to be dropped from 
pension rolls. 

The so-called presumptive clause, regulation 12 of the 
Executive orders under the Economy Act, recognized that 
Spanish War veterans would be at a decided disadvantage 
in proving their disabilities to be service connected. This 
clause stated that these men shall continue to receive a 
pension under the act at the rate being paid them on the 
date of enactment of the Economy Act— 

It being presumed that the injury or disease causing the dis- 
ability was incurred in the line of duty in the active military or 
naval service during * * * the Spanish-American War, in- 
cluding the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine Insurrection. 

The burden of proof was to be on the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to show that the disability was not service con- 
nected, but in practice, at least in many cases, Spanish War 
veterans found the burden of proof on themselves. Little 
or no consideration was given to this presumption clause. 

Under the Economy Act Spanish War veterans who could 
prove service connection were paid at the same rate as World 
War veterans whose cases were service connected. The 
difficulty for Spanish War veterans was that only a very 
small percentage could prove service connection 35 years 
after the war, and hundreds of them died before they had a 
chance to prove service connection. An amendment offered 
to the independent offices appropriation bill in June 1933 to 
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prevent reduction of Spanish War pensions more than 25 
percent was defeated. 


THIRD STAGE——$15 PER MONTH ALLOWED FOR VETERANS IN NEED 
OVER 55 
A slight modification of the Economy Act as it affected 
Spanish War veterans was made in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act passed in June 1933. This provision 
stated: 


Notwithstanding any of the provisions of Public Law No. 2, Sev- 
enty-third Congress (the Economy Act), any veteran of the 
Spanish-American War, including the Boxer Rebellion and the 
Philippine Insurrection, who served 90 days or more, was honor- 
ably discharged from the service, is 55 years of age or over, is 50- 
percent disabled, and in need as defined by the President, shall be 
paid a pension of not less than $15 per month. 


This meant that Spanish War veterans who were over 55 
years of age and 50-percent disabled could be sure of a $15- 
a-month pension—if they could qualify under a need clause. 

FOURTH STAGE—ACT OF MARCH 28, 1934——-75-PERCENT RESTORATION 


The act of March 28, 1934, provided that Spanish War 
pensions should be restored to 75 percent of the amount each 
veteran received prior to the passage of the Economy Act. 
This was a frank admission that the Economy Act, at least 
as it affected Spanish War veterans, was a failure. It had 
brought misery and despair to thousands of Spanish War 
veterans and their dependents, and public resentment was 
aroused. The act and all its regulations, as far as they 
affected Spanish War veterans, were repealed, and the old 
laws were made the basis for the act of March 28, 1934. This 
new act was in effect until August 13, 1935. 

FIFTH STAGE—ACT OF AUGUST 13, 1935——-FULL RESTORATION 


The repeal of the Economy Act as it affected Spanish War 
veterans was completed by the act of August 13, 1935, which 
was the Smith bill, already mentioned. The Smith bill was 
a copy of the Lundeen bill, the first bill to repeal the Econ- 
omy Act as it applied to Spanish War veterans. This act 
places back on the statute books all the Spanish War pen- 
sion schedules in effect as of March 19, 1933. 

Although we can never restore the lives that have been lost 


or erase the long months of anxiety and destitution thrust 
upon thousands of our comrades by economy hysteria in 
1933, at least we can say the Economy Act as it affects Span- 
ish War veterans is repealed. Those of us who fought 
against this vicious, cruel, and inhuman act from the first 
can truly say we have won a great victory. 


LUNDEEN BILLS FOR SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


In concluding my remarks I wish to say that during the 
present Congress I have introduced four bills for the benefit 
of Spanish War veterans: 

First. A bill (H. R. 2828) to repeal the Economy Act as it 
affected Spanish War veterans, A bill similar to this became 
a law on August 13, 1935. 

Second. A bill (H. R. 1404) to place Spanish War veterans 
on the same basis as Civil War veterans, paying pensions of 
$75 to $100. 

Third. A bill (H. R. 9145) to refund to Spanish War vet- 
erans and their dependents the sums taken from them while 
the Economy Act was in force. This would mean $85,595,171 
to Spanish War veterans and $16,317,023.47 to their de- 
pendents. 

Fourth. A bill (H. R. 12918) to provide an idemnity of 
$10,000 to dependents of Spanish War veterans whose death 
resulted from the vicious, cruel, and inhuman Economy Act. 

I am a Spanish War veteran, having served in Company B, 
Twelfth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. I will continue my 
efforts on behalf of my comrades as long as I have the honor 
to represent them in Congress. 

TEXT OF LUNDEEN BILLS 


Spanish War veterans’ indemnity bill: 


[H. R. 12918, House of Representatives, 74th Cong., 2d sess.] 

A bill to provide indemnity benefits to dependents of veterans of 
the Spanish-American War who died as a result of the enforce- 
ment of the so-called Economy Act of March 20, 1933, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $10,000 shall be paid to the 

dependent of any deceased veteran of the Spanish-American War 
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(including the Philippine Insurrection and the Boxer Rebellion) 
who was entitled to benefits under the pension laws in force on 
March 19, 1933, and who died on or after March 20, 1933, and on 
or before August 31, 1935, if it appears to the satisfaction of the 
Indemnity Board provided for in section 2 of this act that the 
application in the case of such veteran of any of the provisions 
relating to veterans’ benefits in the act entitled “An act to main- 
tain the credit of the United States Government”, approved March 
20, 1933, or any act amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, 
was a factor substantially contributing to his death. A dependent 
may receive the benefits of this act by an application claiming 
the benefits thereof filed with the Indemnity Board 

An application not filed on or before July 1, 1937, shall be void. 

Sec. 2. (a) The President is authorized to appoint five members 
for an Indemnity Board, which shall have jurisdiction of appli- 
cations under this act. The members of such board shall not 
be, or have been within 2 years prior to appointment, in the 
employ of the Veterans’ Administration. They may be appointed 
without regard to the civil-service laws, and their compensation 
may be fixed without regard to the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended. Such board shall determine, on all available evi- 
dence, the question whether the death of the veteran was caused 
in the manner specified in section 1 of this act, and shall in their 
decisions resolve all reasonable doubts in favor of the applicant. 
The decisions of any such board shall be final. 

(b) For the purposes of this act such board or any member 
thereof is authorized to hold hearings, administer oaths, and re- 
quire the attendance and testimony of witnesses or the produc- 
tion of books, papers, documents, or other evidence, or the taking 
of depositions before any designated individual competent to ad- 
minister oaths. 

(c) Such board may appoint and fix the compensation, subject 
to the civil-service laws and to the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, of such employees, and may make such expenditures, 
including expenditures for actual and necessary travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of members, employees, and witnesses (not ex- 
ceeding $7 for subsistence expense for any one person for any 
one calendar day), rent of quarters at the seat of Government 
and elsewhere, for personal services at the seat of Government 
and elsewhere, and for printing and binding, as are necessary for 
the efficient execution of its duties under this act. The expenses 
of the board shall be allowed and paid upon the presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman of the 
board. 

(d) The board herein provided for shall cease to exist upon 
the completion of its duties under this act, and upon such com- 
pletion all records, equipment, and property in its possession shall 
be transferred to the Veterans’ Administration. 

Sec.3. (a2) Upon final favorable decision upon any application 
made under this act the Indemnity Board shall certify such de- 
cision and transfer the records relating to the application to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. The Administrator shall cause 
the payments of benefits under this act to be made to the de- 
pendent of the veteran, and shall determine all questions arising 
under this act except the question referred to the Indemnity 
Board under sections 1 and 2 of this act. The Administrator shall 
not make any payments under this act to any person other than 
the eligible dependent, or such representative thereof, as the 
Administrator shall by regulation prescribe. 

(b) No right to payment under this act shall be assignable or 
serve as security for any loan, and any assignment or loan made 
in violation of the provisions of this subsection shall be held 
void. No sum payable under this act shall be subject to attach- 
ment, levy, or seizure under any legal or equitable process, or 
to National or State taxation, and no deduction on account of 
any indebtedness of the veteran to the United States shall be 
made from any sum payable under this act. 

Sec. 4. (a) Benefits under this act shall be paid to dependents 
of the veteran in the following order of preference: 

(1) To the widow. 

(2) If no widow entitled to payment, then to the children, 
share and share alike. 

(3) If no widow or children entitled to payment, then to the 
mother. 

(4) If no widow, children, or mother entitled to payment, then 
to the father. 

(b) No payment under this act shall be made to a widow if 
she has remarried before making and filing application, or if at 
the time of the death of the veteran was living apart from him 
by reason of her own lawful act. 

(c) Payment under this act shall be made to a child if under 
18 years of age at the time of the death of the veteran. 

(d) No payment under this act shall be made to a mother or 
father unless dependent at the time of the death of the veteran, 
or if at the time of the death of the veteran the mother was 
unmarried or over 60 years of age, or the father was over 60 years 
of age, such mother or father, respectively, shall be presumed to 
have been dependent. 

Sec. 5. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “dependent” 
father, or mother; 

(b) The term “child” includes (1) a legitimate child; (2) a 
child legally adopted; (3) a stepchild, if a member of the vet- 
eran’s household; (4) an illegitimate child, but, as to the father 
only, if acknowledged in writing signed by him, or if he has been 
judicially ordered or decreed to contribute to such child’s support, 
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or has been judicially decreed to be the putative father of such 
child; 

(c) The terms “father” and “mother” include stepfathers and 
stepmothers, fathers and mothers through adoption, and persons 
who have, for a period of not less than 1 year, stood in loco 
parentis to the veteran at any time prior to the beginning of his 
service; and 

(ad) The term “widow” includes widower. 

Sec. 6. Whoever knowingly makes any false or fraudulent state- 
ment of a material fact in any application made under any pro- 
vision of this act, or under any regulation made under this act, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned not more than 2 years, or both. 


Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such 


sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


Bill to refund pensions taken from Spanish War veterans 
by the Economy Act: 
[H. R. 9145, House of Representatives, 74th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A bill to provide for the refunding of all benefits to Spanish- 
American War veterans and their widows and dependents of 
which they were deprived by the so-called Economy Acts for the 
period between March 20, 1933, and August 13, 1935 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act granting pen- 
sions to veterans of the Spanish-American War, including the Boxer 
Rebellion and the Philippine Insurrection, their widows and de- 
pendents, and for other purposes”, approved August 13, 1935, shall 
take effect retroactively as of March 20, 1933. All awards and 
grants of benefits in force on March 19, 1933, under the laws 
reenacted by such act of August 13, 1935, shall be in full force and 
effect from March 20, 1933, unless hereafter modified or repealed 
pursuant to such laws, except in cases where the right to payment 
under such laws has ceased by reason of the happening of a con- 
tingency referred to in such laws. Subject to the same exceptions, 
benefits accruing under such awards and grants for the period be- 
tween March 20, 1933, and August 13, 1935, shall be paid without 
application, after deduction of any like benefits received under 
pension laws in force during such period. 

In the case of any person in receipt of benefits under any of 
the acts repealed by such act of August 13, 1935, such benefits shall 
not be reduced or discontinued by reason of the enactment of 
such act of August 13, 1935. 

Sec. 2. Any claim for benefits under the laws reenacted by such 
act of August 13, 1935, pending on March 19, 1933, may be con- 
sidered and determined under such laws without any renewal of 
such claim by the applicant, and any claim for benefits under 
any act or part of an act repealed by such act of August 13, 1935, 
pending on August 12, 1935, may be considered and determined 
as a claim for benefits under the laws reenacted by such act of 
August 13, 1935. In case of any such claim the applicant shall 
be afforded an opportunity to present supplementary evidence and 
to have a new physical examination before his claim is deter- 
mined, and shall be given notice of such opportunity. Benefits 
awarded under any such claim shall begin to accrue on the date 
of filing such claim. 





Bill to place Spanish War veterans on same basis as Civil 


War veterans: 
[H. R. 1404, House of Representatives, 74th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A bill granting pensions and increases of pensions to certain sol- 
diers, sailors, and nurses of the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, and the China Relief Expedition, and their widows 
and dependents, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That all persons who served 90 days or more 

in the military or naval service of the United States during the 
War with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the China Relief 
Expedition, between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, and who have 
been honorably discharged therefrom, or who, having served less 
than 90 days, were discharged for disease or disability incurred in 
the service and in line of duty, shall be entitled to, and shall be 
paid, a pension at the rate of $75 per month: Provided, That any 
person who served 90 days or more in the military or naval service 
of the United States during the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition between April 21, 1898, 
and July 4, 1902, and has been honorably discharged therefrom, or 
having served less than 90 days was discharged for a disease or 
disability contracted in the service and in the line of duty, and 
who is now or hereafter may become by reason of age, physical or 
mental disability, helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind, 
as to require the regular aid and attendance of another person, 
shall be entitled to and shall be paid a pension at the rate of 
$100 per month. 

Sec. 2. The widow of any officer or enlisted man who served 90 
days or more in the military or naval service of the United States 
during the War with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the 
China Relief Expedition, between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, 
inclusive (service to be computed from the date of enlistment to 
date of discharge, and all leaves of absence and furloughs under 
yeneral Orders, No. 130, August 29, 1898, War Department, to be 
included in determining the period of pensionable service), and was 
honorably discharged from such service, or, regardless of length 
of service, was discharged for, or died in service of, a disease or 
disability incurred in the service in line of duty (such widow having 
married such soldier, sailor, or marine prior to Sept. 1, 1922), shall, 
upon due proof of her husband’s death, without proving his death 
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to be the result of his service, be placed upon the pension roll 
at the rate of $30 per month during her widowhood: Provided, 
That a widow who is now, or may hereafter reach the age of 70 
years shall be entitled to and shall be paid a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month: Provided further, That the widow or remarried 
widow of any person who served 90 days or more in the military 
or naval service of the United States during the War with Spain, 
the Philippine Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition between 
April 24, 1898, and July 4, 1902, and having been honorably dis- 
charged therefrom, or who having served less than 90 days was dis- 
charged for disease or disability incurred in the service and in line 
of duty (such widow or remarried widow having been the wife of 
such soldier, sailor, or marine during the period of his service in 
said wars) shall be entitled to and shall be paid a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of the foregoing section shall apply to a 
former widow of any officer or enlisted man who rendered service 
as hereinbefore described and who was honorably discharged, or 
died in service due to disability or disease incurred in the service 
in line of duty (such widow having remarried either once or more 
after the death of the soldier, sailor, or marine) if it be shown 
that such subsequent or successive marriage or marriages has or 
have been dissolved, either by the death of the husband or hus- 
bands or by divorce on any ground except adultery on the part 
of the wife, and any such former widow shall be entitled to and 
be paid a pension at the rate of $30 per month. Any such former 
widow or any widow mentioned in this section or the preceding 
section shall also be paid $6 per month for each child under 16 
years of age of such officer or enlisted man, and in case there be 
no widow or one not entitled to pension under any law granting 
additional pension to minor children, the minor children under 
16 years of age of such officer or enlisted man shall be entitled to 
the pension herein provided for the widow, and in the event of 
the death or remarriage of the widow or forfeiture of the widow’s 
title to pension, the pension shall continue from the date of such 
death, remarriage, or forfeiture to such child or children of such 
officer or enlisted man until the age of 16: Provided, That in case 
a minor child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise mentally or phy- 
sically helpless the pension shall continue during the life of such 
child or during the period of such disability; and this proviso 
Shall apply to all pensions heretofore granted or hereafter granted 
under this or any former statute: Provided further, That when 
a@ pension has been granted to an insane, idiotic, or otherwise 
helpless child, or to a child or children under the age of 16 years, 
a widow or former widow shall not be entitled to a pension under 
this act until the pension to such child or children terminates, 
unless such child or children be a member or members of her 
family and cared for by her; and upon the granting of pension 
to such widow or former widow payment of pension to such 
child or children shall cease, and this proviso shall apply to all 
claims arising under this or any other act. 

Sec. 4. The pension or increased rate of pension provided for 
in this act shall commence from the date of filing application 
therefor in the Veterans’ Administration after the approval of this 
act, in such form as may be prescribed by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs provided they are entitled to a pension under 
the provisions of this act, and the issue of a check in payment of 
a pension for which the execution and submission of a voucher 
was not required shall constitute payment in the event of the 
death of the pensioner on or after the last day of the period 
covered by such check, and it shall not be canceled, but shall 
become an asset of the estate of the deceased pensioner. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this act shall be held to affect or 
diminish the additional pension to those on the roll designated 
as the “Army and Navy Medal of Honor Roll”, as provided by the 
act of April 27, 1916, but any pension or increase of pension herein 
provided for shall be in addition thereto, and no pension hereto- 
fore granted under any act, public or private, shall be reduced by 
anything in this act. 

Sec. 6. No claim agent, attorney, or other person engaged in 
preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any claim under the pro- 
visions of this act shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, de- 
mand, receive, or retain any fee for such services in preparing, 
presenting, or prosecuting claims when claimant is already on the 
pension rolls under the act of May 1, 1926, or any other prior pen- 
sions acts: Provided, That no claim agent, attorney, or other 
persons engaged in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any 
original pension claim for, demand, receive, or retain for such 
services in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting such original 
pension claim, a sum in excess of $10, which sum shall be payable 
upon the order of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs under 
such rules and regulations as he may deem proper to make; and 
no claim agent, attorney, or other person shall contract for, 
demand, receive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, present- 
ing, or prosecuting claims for increase of pension under the pro- 
visions of this act; and any person who shall, directly or indirectly, 
or otherwise, contract for, demand, or retain a fee for services in 
preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any claim under this act, or 
shall wrongfully withhold from the pensioner or claimant the 
whole or any part of the pension allowed or due to such pensioner 
or claimant under this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, for each and every 
offense, be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not exceeding 
1 year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 7. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and 
amended only so far and to the extent as herein specifically pro- 
vided and stated. 
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Bill to repeal Economy Act as it affected Spanish War 


veterans: ; 

[H. R, 2828, House of Representatives, 74th Cong., Ist sess.] 

A bill to restore benefits for veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, including the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine Insur- 
rection, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That so much of title I of the act entitled 

“An act to maintain the credit of the United States Govern- 

ment”, approved March 20, 1933, as amended, and of all acts or 

parts of acts amending or supplementing such act, as relates to 
veterans and widows and dependents of veterans of the Spanish- 

American War, including the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine 

Insurrection, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. (a) All public laws granting medical or hospital treat- 
ment, domiciliary care, compensation, and other allowances, pen- 
sions, or retirement pay to veterans and the dependents of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, including the Boxer Re- 
bellion and the Philippine Insurrection, which were repealed by 
section 17 of title I of such act of March 20, 1933, are hereby re- 
enacted to read as such laws read on March 19, 1933, with the 
same force and effect as such laws had on such date with respect 
to veterans of the Spanish-American War, including the Boxer 
Rebellion and the Philippine Insurrection. 

(b) All awards and grants of monetary benefits in force on 
March 19, 1933, under the laws reenacted by this section, shall 
be in full force and effect from the effective date of this act 
until modified or revoked pursuant to such laws, except in cases 
where the right to payment under such laws has ceased by 
reason of the happening of a contingency referred to in such 
laws. 

(c) All claims for benefits under the laws reenacted by this 
section pending on March 19, 1933, may be considered and deter- 
mined under such laws without any renewal of any such claim 
by the applicant, but such applicant shall be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to present supplementary evidence and to have a new 
physical examination before his claim is determined, and shall 
be given notice of such opportunity. Benefits awarded under any 
claim pending on, or filed after, the date of enactment of this 
act shall begin to accrue on the effective date of this act, or the 
date of the filing of the claim, whichever is the later date. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the first day of the cal- 
endar month next following the month during which this act is 
enacted. 


Bill to repeal entire Economy Act: 

[H. R. 2825, House of Representatives, 74th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A bill to repeal Economy Act approved March 20, 1933, and for 
other purposes 

Be it enacted, ete., That such provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to maintain the credit of the United States Government”, ap- 
proved March 20, 1933 (otherwise known as the “Economy Act”, 
which repeals all public laws granting medical er hospital treat- 
ment, domiciliary care, compensation, and other allowances, pen- 
sion, disability allowance, or retirement pay to veterans and the 
dependents of veterans of the Spanish-American War, including 
the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine Insurrection, and the World 
War, or to former members of the military or naval service, except 
so far as they relate to persons who served prior to the Spanish- 
American War and to the dependents of such persons, and the re- 
tirement of officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, which gives to the President of the 
United States the power to issue regulations under which certain 
classes of persons may be paid a pension, and under which the 
salaries of Federal employees have been reduced as much as 15 
percent) and of all acts or parts of acts amending or supplement- 
ing such act, as have not heretofore been repealed, are hereby 
repealed, and all laws or provisions of law amended or repealed by 
such act of March 20, 1933, or by such amendatory or supplementary 
acts or parts of acts, not heretofore reenacted, are hereby reen- 
acted to read as such laws or provisions of law read prior to March 
20, 1933. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on the first day of the first 
calendar month following the month in which this act is enacted. 


DR. TOWNSEND AND THE TOWNSEND MOVEMENT 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, when the Bell resolution to 
investigate the Townsend old-age-pension organization came 
before the House, I was one of the three who voted against it 
by a standing vote. I did that for the reason that I did not 
believe the Congress should spend $50,000 to investigate this 
poor people’s organization, when the Members of Congress 
were aware of the direct expenditure of funds here in Wash- 
ington to stop the will of the people. 

I refer to the fact that the power companies last year spent 
something over $3,000,000 to prevent the passage of the hold- 
ing-company bill. This sum was not spent in organizing a 
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movement, but for the direct and specific purpose of unlaw- 
fully preventing legislation which the people demanded. A 
committee was set up in the House to investigate this matter, 
but nothing has been done, and I can confidently predict 
nothing will be done. 

Dr. Townsend and his associates have spent no money to 
prevent legislation which the people demanded. They have 
spent a large sum of money in organizing a national move- 
ment to secure legislation that millions of people want. The 
money came from the people, and it is reported in the news 
items that something like $1,000,000 has been contributed. 
That seems to be the sin that has been committed by Dr. 
Townsend—that he collected a million dollars from poor 
people. The next sin, according to the newspaper accounts, is 
that the people who contributed this money got nothing for 
it, and Dr. Townsend, therefore, must have gotten the money. 
Let us see what the facts are. 

First. Dr. Townsend and Mr, R. E. Clements founded an 
idea of old-age pensions. It is immaterial where they got 
the idea—whether they originated it themselves or whether 
they borrowed it from somebody else. The fact remains they 
put out the idea in a way which got the attention of the 
people. ; 

The one thing about the Townsend plan which gave it 
such tremendous momentum was the fact that it placed the 
responsibility for the protection of the aged on the Federal 
Government. Under the plan, the aged, wherever they are 
in the United States, are eligible to receive benefits. Under 
any other plan the aged must established a “legal residence” 
in some locality. They cannot move—they must remain 
glued to the spot if they are to be eligible for pension 
benefits. 

Again, under other plans, and under the Social Security 
Act, the aged cannot qualify unless they can prove they are 
paupers and have neither relatives nor friends able to 
support them. 

In other words, the Townsend plan put the plan of old- 
age security on a high, dignified, and honorable plane and 
removed it from the standard of a shameful, groveling, and 
abject begging position. 

Second. While at the head of it, Dr. Townsend and his 
associates built a great organization numbering many mil- 
lions of people in every State of the Union. The building 
of this organization was of immense value to the aged people 
and others interested in the welfare of the aged. When it is 
said that this organization gave the people nothing back for 
their $1,000,000, I say that statement is absolutely untrue. 
The fact that this organization exists and has existed for the 
past 2 years has been of real value to the people fighting for 
justice for the aged. 

To unite 5,000,000 people in one movement by the mem- 
bership method on an expense of $1,000,000 is a most 
moderate cost. If there are 10,000,000 members, then the 
cost is still less. In any event, the leaders built the organiza- 
tion at a cost of not to exceed 25 cents per member. I have 
had experience in organizing the people of a State, and 1 
found it could not be done for 50 cents per member if the 
organizers were to eat and sleep. Dr. Townsend says he has 
not over $500 left in money and no property. I believe it. 
No man living could put over an organization such as the 
Townsend organization is for less than a million dollars. 
Whatever the people put in the organization spent, and that 
is what they should have done. 

Some say that the Townsend organization as now organ- 
ized has been of no value to the people who believe in old-age 
pensions. I desire to dispute that statement forcefully. Is 
there anyone in this country who can honestly say that the 
Townsend organization did not influence the passage of the 
only law to protect the aged we have on the statute books of 
the United States? I personally know, as a Member of Con- 
gress, that the Townsend movement did influence the pas- 
sage of the social-security bill. The appeal was made that 
the social-security bill would prevent the passage of the 
Townsend plan. That argument was used in my own case. I 
refused to be swayed by it and voted against the social- 
security bill. I was sure it would turn cut to be nothing but 
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a starvation dole, and that is just exactly what it has turned 
out to be in my State. There is no pension about it; it is a 
relief dole, and before an aged person can get any of the dole 
he is required to deed his property over to the commissioners 
in charge of the plan, no matter how little value the property 
has. 

But even though the Social Security Act is a dole, it is 
better than what we ever had before. We must make the 
social-security bill more liberal—we must make it possible 
in this country for the aged to receive respectable pensions 
for the few years they have to live after reaching the age 
of 60 years. The one organization that will bring this about 
is not the power lobby, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the Liberty League, or the Democrats, or the 
Republicans—it will be the Townsend organization, 

During both sessions of Congress the McGroarty bill has 
been before the House. It was sponsored by one of the finest 
men in public life today, Hon. Jonn STEvEN McGroarty, of 
California. His bill was the official Townsend bill, and I 
know how hard McGroarty has worked to get this bill 
before the House for debate. It cannot come up until 218 
Members will sign a petition to bring it up. 

This Townsend organization is larger now than Townsend 
ever was—he could not stop it if he wanted to, and he does 
not want to. Like the leaders in the past, he can be at- 
tacked, he can be belittled, he can even be persecuted, but 
the movement will go on. The more he is abused or perse- 
cuted, the more vitality the movement will show. The rea- 
son why this is true is because the cause he has fostered 
is right, it is just, and from this movement will finally come 
a law that will treat the aged of this country as they should 
be treated by a great Government that has long neglected 
one of its most important functions. 

The money to build this great movement has come from 
the people—it has not been supplied by some slush-fund con- 
tributor who intends to corrupt Members of Congress. It 
has come from the people, and I am sure the contributors 
are proud of what they have been able to give. In return 
for their sacrifices they have built a great militant organiza- 
tion that has and will continue to build a public opinion so 
strong in this country in favor of adequate old-age pensions 
that some Congress in the not far-distanct future will pro- 
vide the remedy. 

The organization may not have spent all of this money 
wisely in every particular; someone more versed in business 
might have done better. The fact remains, however, that 
they have built in this country the largest organization in 
our history on the least amount of money of any organiza- 
tion expense known so far. The best endorsement for Town- 
send is that today he has no money, no property. The peo- 
ple never have petitioned Congress to investigate the move- 
ment—they are satisfied, so I venture to say that Congress 
has little right to rush into the fray to determine who put 
in a dime and what was done with it. 

There is one outstanding fact now well established, and 
that is that none of this $1,000,000 was used unlawfully 
or corruptly to influence Members of Congress. Can that 
much be said for the power company? Again, I ask, why 
drop this power-lobby expenditure of $3,000,000 to corrupt 
Congress, and start out with guns drawn to chase down the 
dimes Dr. Townsend used to build public opinion in favor of 
a just cause. 

In my opinion, the sponsors of the present investigation 
were not as much concerned with the protection of those 
who contributed their dimes and nickels as they were in 
trying to prevent those dimes and nickels from being used 
against their reelection as Members of Congress. 

Millions will be raised and poured into the coffers of the 
Republicans and the Democrats to carry on the coming cam- 
paign. Will Congress later appropriate $50,000 to investi- 


gate who put in the money, whether it was wisely spent, 
whether some employee got too much salary, or whether the 
candidates for the Presidency rode in a new Buick or an old 
Lincoln automobile? Nothing like it will be undertaken. 
Just plain old-fashioned horse sense should dictate that 
Congress has enough to do to attend to its own business and 
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let the people of this country have an organization of their 
own, financed by themselves and directed toward a worthy 
and justifiable end. 

In closing this statement, let me say that if Dr. Townsend 
had not talked a third party, no investigation would have 
been undertaken. The old parties will stand for almost any- 
thing as long as a third party is not suggested. Both old 
parties know each other. When necessary they can sleep 
in the same bed and rest comfortably. Just as soon, how- 
ever, aS someone suggests a third party, then the perma- 
nency of the old parties is put in jeopardy, and they rush 
at their common enemy with a concerted attack. Their 
reign has been threatened—their right to rule over the des- 
tinies of the American people is questioned. They dread 
the loss of this power—their very political lives are at stake 
(so they believe), and their combined attack is savage and 
desperate. 

There is one power, however, that neither of the old par- 
ties can withstand. They are powerless before it, and that 
is the power of public opinion. The Townsend movement is 
building public opinion and will express itself, no matter who 
desires or attempts to divert or destroy that opinion. 

Finally, that public opinion will be so definitely fixed in 
this country that Congress will respond to it. When that 
day comes, the people’s fight for a just pension system will 
end, but not until then. How long the Townsend movement 
will remain depends on how long it will take Congress to 
make up its mind to grant to the aged of this country just, 
honorable, and adequate security. 

Congress is wasting its time and the taxpayers’ money in 
trying to stamp out this movement by investigations. No 
amount of calumny heaped upon the head of Dr. Townsend 
will stop the movement—any such procedure would actually 
increase the people’s zeal for the movement. 

I may be mistaken in my forecast of the future, but I will 
venture to guess that the people are about to investigate 
Congress. If I am correct, then, as Members of Congress, 
we should remember the Golden Rule: “Do unto others as 
ye would others should do unto you.” 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, it has been a source of grati- 
fication to me that I had the privilege of serving as a mem- 
ber of the committee which undertook successfully to extend 
the life of the Civilian Conservation Corps. Its benefits are 
noteworthy in my State and throughout the Nation. To its 
responsible head I wish to pay compliment in recognition of 
his able, effective direction of its activities. My colleagues in 
the House of Representatives and I with them appreciate the 
great achievement of the Director of Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work, Robert Fechner. 

In operation more than 3 years, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps program was created by an act of Congress approved 
March 31, 1933, and extended by the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of 1935. The legislation was designed to re- 
lieve acute distress by supplying productive employment pri- 
marily to young men whose families were on public-relief 
rolls, to provide for the restoration and protection of our 
country’s natural resources, and to aid in the stimulation of 
business recovery through supplying a market for large quan- 
tities of foodstuffs, clothing, heavy machinery, automotive 
equipment, and other supplies. 

By Executive Order No. 6101, April 3, 1933, President Roose- 
velt established the office of Emergency Conservation Work 
and named Mr. Robert Fechner, of Boston, as director. In the 
order the President directed the War, Interior, Agriculture, 
and Labor Departments to assist the Director in carrying out 
the provisions of the act. To make the law effective, a Na- 
tion-wide chain of work camps was established in the forests, 
parks, and fields of the country. By July 1, 1933, camps had 
been established in every State. The camps have been limited 
to unmarried men between the ages of 17 and 28, to war vet- 
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erans who may be enrolled regardless of age or marital status, 
and to a limited number of experienced men living in the 
vicinity of each camp. 

The Director of Emergency Conservation Work has 
throughout been responsible for the execution of the C. C. C. 
program. Four Government departments—Labor, War, In- 
terior, and Agriculture—cooperate in its operation. The Di- 
rector coordinates the functions performed by these depart- 
ments through an advisory council composed of one repre- 
sentative from each department. These council members act 
as liaison officers between the Director and the cooperating 
departments. 

During the time that the Civilian Conservation Corps has 
been functioning more than 1,600,000 persons have been given 
employment under the program. At present approximately 
350,000 men are enrolled in the corps. These men are work- 
ing out of 2,107 camps. 

Enrolled men have benefited greatly in health and morale 
as a result of outdoor life, good food, regular hours, and 
steady work, which characterize the Civilian Conservation 
Corps program. Care of the health of the C. C. C. enrollees 
starts at the time of enrollment, as only those men are se- 
lected who can stand the work in the forests and who are 
free from contagious disease. When the enrollees are ac- 
cepted they are sent at once to camps and are kept under 
careful medical supervision. Smallpox and typhoid vacci- 
nations are given immediately. 

A medical officer is assigned to each camp to look after the 
health of the young men. Not only does he take care of the 
sick and the injured, but he is responsible for the sanitation 
of the camp, the protection of the water supply, seeing that 
the men get proper food and bathing facilities, providing 
first-aid instructions, and giving lectures on personal hygiene 
and disease prevention. 

The men are housed, for the most part, in barracks of either 
portable or permanent type. Sleeping quarters are carefully 
heated and ventilated in order to prevent the spread of com- 


municable diseases, especially of the respiratory type. Be- 
sides the buildings constructed to shelter the enrollees, the 
camps have mess halls, recreation halls, and administrative 
buildings. 

Veterinary ojficers are used to inspect meat and dairy prod- 
ucts. These veterinarians inspect slaughterhouses, packing 
plants, dairy farms, and creameries to see that the food 


comes from the right kind of places. The food itself is in- 
spected to see that it comes up to specifications and answers 
sanitary requirements. 

The great majority of the enrollees leave the corps better 
equipped in every way to face the problems of modern life 
than before their service. Most of them have acquired new 
skills which open additional job opportunities. 

The cash allotments of enrollees to dependent families have 
made it possible for many families to be entirely removed 
from public-relief rolls. Many other families have been ma- 
terially assisted. The consensus of opinion is that the ulti- 
mate results of Emergency Conservation Work will prove of 
lasting value, not only to the men of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps but also to the entire Nation. 

In my State of New Jersey there are now 36 Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps engaged in forest protection and im- 
provement, park development, soil-conservation projects, and 
mosquito-control work. With an average of 162 enrolled men 
in a camp, a total of approximately 5,832 men will be working 
this summer on C. C. C. projects in New Jersey. About 4,000 
additional New Jersey men will be located on C. C. C. projects 
in other States. 

In the period from April 5, 1933, to April 1, 1936, fully 
47,835 New Jersey citizens were given employment by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Of these, 43,043 were enrolled 
men. Nonenrolled personnel included those employed in su- 
pervisory, technical, clerical, professional, or similar capaci- 
ties, or who were engaged in the construction and mainte- 
nance of camps or other skilled and unskilled labor. As of 
March 1, 1936, there were 10,176 New Jersey enrollees in the 
corps. 
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Total obligations for operations of the C. C. C. in New 
Jersey through March 20, 1936, approximated $17,443,000. 
They were incurred for compensation to enrollees and super- 
visory employees and purchase of materials, supplies, shelter, 
foodstuffs, clothing equipment, transportation, and the like. 
Almost every type of industry has benefited through expendi- 
tures made by the Civilian Conservation Corps. Of the 
total amount of money earned by New Jersey enrollees, 
$4,762,000 was sent home to dependents in the form of allot- 
ments. The basic cash allowance of each enrolled man in 
the corps is $30 a month. All of the young men and many 
war veterans allotted and still allot from $22 to $25 of their 
monthly cash allowances to needy dependents. These allot- 
ments are mailed direct to the families of the boys by the 
War Department. Besides receiving cash allowances which 
permit them to contribute substantially to the support of their 
families, New Jersey enrollees are housed, fed, clothed, given 
medical care, and afforded recreational and educational op- 
portunities. 

Included in the 36 camps being operated in New Jersey 
are 12 in State forests, 3 in private forests, 7 on mosquito- 
control projects, 3 on soil-erosion prevention projects under 
the supervision of the Soil Conservation Service, 9 on State 
and National parks, and 2 on conservation projects on mili- 
tary reservations. 

In the course of the past 3 years the C. C. C. have accom- 
plished a great deal in the upbuilding of New Jersey’s forest 
resources. Carried on by companies assigned to State and 
private forests this work has been supervised by the United 
States Forest Service in cooperation with the State conser- 
vation authorities. Large areas of New Jersey were originally 
covered with good pine forest, but they have been cut over 
year after year until the growth of pitch pine has become 
seriously impaired. However, there are still many reproduc- 
tive trees in the area, and through the labors of the C. C. C., 
including collection of cones, planting, and extensive preven- 
tion measures against fires, the forests are being brought back 
into productivity. More than 5,000 acres have been planted 
with trees, and the C. C. C. has put in more than 10,000 man- 
days on nursery work growing seedlings for further reforesta- 
tion. More than 7,000 tree seeds have been collected. 

To increase the area accessible for fire control the C. C. C. 
has built a total of 279 miles of truck trails and 61 miles of 
foot trails. These also serve to provide access to many scenic 
and historic sites in the forests and parks for the benefit of 
the people of New Jersey. To further enhance the value of 
New Jersey’s forests, timber-stand improvement work has 
been completed over an area of 25,922 acres. The C. C. C. 
has constructed 383 miles of firebreaks. ‘These are lanes cut 
through forested areas to serve as barriers to halt the progress 
of spreading fires. Fire hazards have been cleared from 
12,568 acres of woodland. ‘Timber estimates have been made 
over an area of 11,780 acres, and enrollees have spent 10,220 
man-days on tree-surgery activities. 

New Jersey forests, like other forested areas in the East, 
are threatened with serious destruction caused by tree-insect 
pests and tree diseases. The C. C. C. men in New Jersey are 
conducting an intensive campaign against the ravages of the 
gypsy moth, the white pine blister rust, and the Dutch elm 
disease. White-pine blister rust and Dutch elm disease con- 
trol operations have been carried on over 36,269 acres, and a 
total of 5,611 acres have been scouted for the eggs of the 
gypsy moth. 

Cc. C. C. activities also include mosquito-control opera- 
tions, which involved the digging of 14,360 lineal yards of 
ditches and the staking of 16,000 yards, carried on over an 
area of 11,427 acres. The camp at Teterboro, in my district, 
is performing a long-needed service in its efforts to eradicate 
the notorious New Jersey mosquito from the meadows of the 
Hackensack River. As a part of the work, salt and wood- 
land marshes and stagnant, polluted pools are drained by a 
series of ditches. Such work has not impaired but has in- 
creased the value of such areas as wildlife breeding and feed- 
ing grounds. 
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A Civilian Conservation Corps company has been assigned 
to the development of the Morristown National Historical 
Park at Morristown. Activities of the C. C. C. in this area 
have been of wide scope, including work in forestry, arche- 
ology, landscaping, and guiding visitors. The park consti- 
tutes the site of the encampment of the Continental Armies 
in the Revolutionary War during the winters of 1777-79. 

The Wick and Guerin houses, both eighteenth century 
dwellings associated with the Morristown encampment of the 
Continental Army, have been restored. Brigade encamp- 
ment sites of the Continental Army have been suitably 
marked. Signs, made and erected by C. C. C. enrollees, show 
positions, composition of the brigades, names of commanding 
officers, and the time of encampment in the Jockey Holiow 
area of the park. 

Dutch-elm disease control has been of prime importance in 
this area to prevent its spreading throughout the park and to 
adjacent areas. Removal of dead chestnuts has improved 
the appearance of the park and furnished material for 
cabins, fences, and picnic campfires. 

Twelve C. C. C. camps have been engaged in work on State 
and local parks at one time or another during the past 3 
years. This work is supervised by the National Park Service 
in cooperation with State and local park and conservation 
authorities. All of the New Jersey parks serve the metro- 
politan populations of New York, Philadelphia, or Camden. 
The work of the C. C. C. in New Jersey parks has conse- 
quently been of unusual value in affording greater use of 
these heretofore unplanned and undeveloped recreational 
facilities. This has been especially true of the camps in 
Bergen and Camden Counties. 

An average of approximately 400 C. C. C. men have worked 
in the New Jersey section of the Palisades Interstate Park. 
In the lower portion of the park, which is a spot of natural 
beauty, the main work has been on the talus slope, which can 
be seen from the Hudson River. This slope has in some 
places been eroded by the elements and by the river tide. 
The lower area is being preserved for its recreational as well 
as its scenic value. It is in my congressional district, directly 
opposite New York City, and attracts a large number of 
visitors. The work in this park is now being continued by 
one company of 162 men. 

Another 400 men were assigned to the development of High 
Point State Park, which is under the jurisdiction of the High 
Point Park Commission. This park covers an area of some 
11,000 acres, for the most part a wooded section on the top 
of a ridge. A point of special interest in this area is the so- 
called cedar swamp, where grows, among other species, a 
variety of white cedar not usually seen in that part of the 
country. Prior to the establishment of the C. C. C. camps 
only a small area in the immediate vicinity of the point had 
been used for camping, bathing, and picnicking. This area 
has been greatly extended by the work of the two companies. 
About 10 to 12 miles of park roads have been built, and more 
is contemplated to make accessible other areas for recreation. 
All these operations are working toward a well-planned pro- 
gram, which not only opens this area to recreation but also 
preserves its natural character. 

The boys have nearly finished one dam which will create 
a lake of some 20 acres, and another dam is under construc- 
tion which will provide a lake of some 40 acres. These lakes 
will not only enhance the scenic value of the park but will 
serve as reservoirs in time of fire, and their banks will pro- 
vide sites for camps. Development of picnic areas and special 
overlook points is also planned. 

The company located in Parvin State Park near Vineland, 
an area of nearly 1,000 acres, is laying out interesting nature 
trails through the cedar swamps and other woods. In the 
past this park has been used chiefly for bathing, camping, 
and picnicking, in the vicinity of Parvin’s mill pond. The 
C. C. C. boys have razed a group of unsightly buildings and 
have turned the site into a well-planned camping area. Plans 
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are afoot for developing the beach through building a new 
bathhouse and a group of utility buildings. 

A small ravine at one side of the park, called the Thunder- 
gust, is being developed as a narrow half-mile lake to be 
utilized for campers and picnickers. 

Another C. C. C. company is located in Voorhees State 
Park at High Bridge. This park, on the edge of the New 
Jersey highlands, is interesting mainly for its scenic values 
from park drives and picnicking areas. Considerable re- 
forestation has been undertaken here. 

An average of 400 men were assigned to the Cooper River 
and Great Egg Harbor parkways in Camden County during 
the past 3 years. One company is reclaiming the silt-filled 
Cooper River, which at one time was navigable as far as Had- 
donfield. The other company, which was doing similar work 
in the Great Egg Harbor stream, completed its general de- 
velopment program last summer and-was withdrawn. These 
two parkways are part of a proposed parkway across New 
Jersey from Camden to Atlantic City. 

Twin camps were established in the South Mountain Reser- 
vation at Orange to develop this reservation for general 
recreational use. Improvements under way include the con- 
struction of park roads, guard rails, and incidental shelters. 
One company was moved out of this park last month. 

A total of 400 men is working in Union County in coopera- 
tion with the Union County Park Commission. One com- 
pany is situated in Watchung Reservation and is doing work 
similar to that undertaken at South Mountain. The other is 
working along the Rahway River, reclaiming the silt-filled 
stream and developing recreational facilities along its course. 

The character and location of the camps now in operation 
in New Jersey and for which my State is the richer in its 
resources are as follows: 


























Camp Land ownershi 
‘ p (National, 
as State, or private) County location 
8-51 | State_......_..........._.| Sussex County........../ Branchville. 
8-52 |....- aD > wn ensibcanseiibetncletonibicn --| Burlington County.._..| New Lisbon. 
8-53 |..... kn kkeegihisedeinnd _-| Cape May County__..__| Woodbine. 
8-54 |_.... iss senenencipuaincinn miei Passaic County..._....| Butler. 
a atau ani Burli m County_._..| New Gretna. 
8-56 |_..-.. OP obiscnekedcbnbaanl Atlantic County..-..... Mays Landing. 
8-50 |..... lain nisiahentpntininitnnetstl Burlington County~-__- New Lisbon. 
8-60 |_...- Nett incl tekea tamed rpingiecon, Cee 
8-62 |_____ BO eOtitente cecal Warren ‘County. .-------| Hackettstown. 
MC-63 | Private_........._.__...____| Cape May County.._._| Tuckahoe. 
MC-64 do orris County__......._| Morristown. 
65 otal Danville. 
Passaic County.........| Hewitt. 
Somerset County.......| Raritan. 
Passaic County. Oak Ridge. 
Sussex County____.._.| Branchville. 
Gloucester County_....-| Glassboro. 
Cape May County-.._...| Dias Creek. 
Cumberland County_..| Cedarville. 
MC-7%5 |....- Centiccclokstcesscess Atlantic County_.... --| Port Republic. 
MC-76 |_.--. do. ciciniabiniiciliianise Sunte Cote RE cate Mancahawkin. 

C-79 |...-. do. wiiediiameal — ---------| Hasbrook Heights. 
SCS-1 j_...- do.. pitdienatighuentiiiniaia ey, County_...-| Clinton. 
8CS-2 |..... do__....--....____..__.| Monmouth County_....| Freehold. 
8CS8-3 |..... i iceneiaeaeanininia teal paren C County-..._ Wrightstown. 
NP-1 | Morristown National | Morris County_._..-._ Municipal Build 

Historical Park. ing, Morristowr 

SP-1 | High Point State “Park_.__| Sussex County..........] Sussex, R. F. D. 

SP-4 | Parvin State Park__...... Salem County-...-.....| Norma. 

SP-5 | Voorhees State poem... Hunterdon County.....| High Bridge. 

SP-7 | Essex State Park_....-..__ Essex County-.....-..-.. ge. 

SP-8 | High oe State Park__._.| Sussex County.....-_._.} Sussex, R. F. D 
SP-10 | Camden State Park__..... Camden County__...-._ Haddonfield. 
SP-12 Palisades: State Park__.... Bergen County........_| Englewood. 

SP-13 —e River Parkway._| Union County---_--.--- Cranford 
Army-2 ilitary ._| Burlington County--..._ Camp Dix. 
Army-3 j---..  “eantacneve atincetorr ts --| Monmouth County__.-_| Fort Hancock. 
SUMMARY 

Camps 
State forest ecowconenetntrnsesenecceratencensepmennenmecsecesces: 12 
nhac ae ei en ene eiinepenieeniatin © 
ES RTE EE AE SRE EEE EOE RE CED 5 FREES EEE | 
Soil Conservation OR awes pitineetiien~ bhi. 23 
National alanine adtineiiiamninimncenimmoeinn. 
State park.... ebb ntddtdshtiaise bunabibhintns 8 
Army... Stintnapedingaieeaitetintcsentuc 2 


id i isd ei cicada tt nchtttiidtbelctecniccicten ses 98 


Symbols: 8, State forest; P, private forest; SCS, Soil Conservation Service; MC, 
mosquito control; NP, national park; SP, State park. 
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AWARD POSTHUMOUSLY OF THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL TO 
THES LATE MAJ. GEN. CLARENCE R. EDWARDS 

Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, from my State came many 
of the men who served in the Twenty-sixth Division under 
the leadership of a great general, the late Clarence R. 
Edwards. They will appreciate the award posthumously of 
a Distinguished Service Medal to the great leader of that 
division more so than even a personal award to themselves. 

The Gold Star Mothers and the relatives and friends of 
the men in that division will also consider the passage of this 
resolution a deserving tribute to the man they learned to 
know and love in the years following the war. Clarence R. 
Edwards loved his men in the war and maintained an interest 
in their welfare after the armistice and up to the time of his 
death. 

To all who came to know him, General Edwards was a 
great friend, loyal citizen, and trustworthy adviser. From the 
statements and letters to me of men who knew him on the 
battlefield or who made his acquaintanceship since the war, 
I know the devotion and respect which these men held for 
him during his life and which has increased since his death. 

Our distinguished colleague from Massachusetts, Hon. W11- 
tram P. Connery, is to be commended for sponsoring House 
Joint Resolution 570, making this award. The people of the 
State of Connecticut are proud of the record of the Twenty- 
sixth Division and its late war leader, whom we are honoring. 
As a Member at Large from that State, I can only, in my 
humble fashion, express their thanks for the thoughtfulness 
and sincerity of Mr. Connery for introducing and moving the 
passage of this resolution. 


THE FIFTH NATIONAL SCHOOL-SAFETY PATROL PARADE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow the city of Wash- 
ington will witness the fifth national school-safety patrol 
parade, under the auspices of the American Automobile As- 
sociation. All of us recognize the important part that school 
patrols have played in the protection of the lives of the 
children of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we should take this opportunity to 
commend the youth for their work, and it is our duty to 
encourage them by public recognition. We should com- 
mend those who sponsor the school patrol organizations, and 
an expression is due those who are responsible for the fifth 
national school safety patrol parade. 

During the year 1935, 36,000 persons were killed by auto- 
mobile accidents and 1,000,000 were injured. It is an ap- 
palling death rate, due in large part to negligence and 
nonenforcement of our motor vehicle laws. By safety edu- 
cation programs, proper law enforcement, and engineering 
efforts this death rate by automobile accidents can be appre- 
ciably reduced. 

It is with a great deal of pride that I call attention to 
the fact that as a result of its educational, engineering, 
and law-enforcement programs my home town of Evanston, 
Til, was recently awarded the 1935 title of “the safest city 
in the United States.” A contest was conducted by the 
National Safety Council among 801 cities in the United 
States, and for the third time in 4 successive years the 
grand prize went to Evanston, which has a population of 
about 65,000. 

Eight hundred and one cities reported to the National 
Safety Council on their accidents during 1935. Their re- 
ports showed that the national average of accidents was 
18.1 per 100,000 population. The city of Evanston, however, 
last year had only 2.9 per 100,000 as an average. 
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Naturally I am proud of the city. It is the “safest city 
in the United States.” I call attention to its record for 
safety, not only because of my just pride but -because I 
think it clearly indicates what can be accomplished by civic 
pride on the part of the people and by a proper educational 
and law-enforcement program. It is indicative of how 
fundamentally important the fifth national school-safety 
patrol parade tomorrow in Washington is as a factor toward 
a reduction in accidental deaths. It is something in which 
all of us should take a real interest. 

STOP LYNCHING NOW 

Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Speaker, as the sponsor 
of H. R. 2776, a bill to assure to persons within the juris- 
diction of every State the equal protection of the laws and 
to punish the crime of lynching, I hope the Members of 
this House give my bill sincere and unbiased considera- 
tion. Similar bills have been before Congress many times, 
but either apathy, prejudice, or a question as to constitu- 
tionality has prevented passage. 

Surely there is no Member of this House who will defend 
Iynching. All agree that it is a disgrace to this Nation; 
that it puts to shame our sense of justice, of decency, of 
humanity. But many argue that efforts to abolish it must 
be left to the individual States. With this I totally disagree. 

Lynching has long disgraced this Nation. The States have 
had the power to deal with it; to pass drastic laws to insure 
punishment to all having a part in any lynching, including 
those public officials who by their remissness, their cowardice, 
their criminal collusion with the mob, permit lynchings to 
occur. But nothing has been done. Lynching is unchecked. 

On April 28 a Negro farmer by the name of Lint Shaw was 
shot to death at Colbert, Ga., by a mob of 40 men, 8 hours 
before he was to go on trial on a charge of attempted 
criminal assault. This man had been saved from a mob 
about 2 weeks before at Danielsville, Ga., when Superior 
Judge Berry I. Mosely single-handedly broke up the mob 
with a speech from the steps of the jail. The man was then 
rushed by a National Guard unit to Atlanta for safekeeping. 
After a week or 10 days he was returned to Danielsville for 
trial before the same judge who had saved him from the 
mob, but when the citizens heard of his presence in the 
jail they became menacing and he was moved to Royston, 
Ga., from which jail he was removed by the mob and lynched 
near Colbert. 

Weak efforts had been made to save Shaw by moving him 
from one jail to another. But when brought back for trial 
he was taken by a mob from the jail at Royston, Ga., and 
lynched near Colbert. The State of Georgia proved itself 
unable to cope with the situation. If H. R. 2776 were made 
a law, the fear of quick and sure punishment would have pre- 
vented the cowardly mob from committing this abominable 
crime. 

On April 29 Willie Kees, 19, was taken from the city mar- 
shal of Lepanto, Ark., and shot to death by a masked mob. 
Kees was said to have attempted an attack on a white woman 
April 18, but, curiously enough, at that time he was only 
warned to leave town. He returned on April 27, and the 
lynching was the result. He was arrested by the city mar- 
shal the morning of April 29 and was taken from that officer 
while the two were on the way to the jail. 

On May 3 John Ruskin, a farm hand, was shot to death 
by a mob of 200 men at Pavo, Ga. He was charged with the 
slaying of a white man. He was not brought to trial; he was 
not heard on the charge; he was, instead, murdereti by an 
infuriated mob. 

I could recite instance after instance of mob violence. 
And in every case the facts are the same: The mob either 
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intimidates the local law-enforcement officers and takes the 
accused by force, or these local officers connive at the crime. 
And no punishment follows. 

Most progressives have come to the conclusion that the 
power of the Federal Government must be used if this worst 
of all crimes is to be stamped out. 

Do not be deceived by the cry of unconstitutionality. 
Eminent lawyers declare that this bill is constitutional. If 
we are to be estopped from this effort to stamp out lynching 
on the grounds that the Constitution will not permit it, then 
our guaranties of liberty, of trial by due process of law, of 
orderly government in the United States are lost. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that the cry of uncon- 
stitutionality is being used right now to prevent the passage 
of progressive measures in the interest of the common people. 
It is a partisan move, and all liberals should unite to con- 
demn it. The Constitution is a charter of liberties, subject 
to interpretation as new issues arise. It was not intended to 
remain unchanged. Without frequent amendments, this Na- 
tion would long ago have become disrupted. Without freely 
exercising the right to amend the Constitution, we would 
have had neither the thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth 
amendments, which means that we would still have slavery 
in the United States. 

In my opinion the danger to our liberties today comes not 
from passing measures that may later be declared uncon- 
stitutional but in refusing to press liberal and enlightened 
legislation on the specious and partisan cry that it is uncon- 
stitutional. 

We must face the issue squarely. We must be bold enough 
to pass progressive measures, such as the antilynching bill, 
and to leave it to the Supreme Court to decide the moot 
question as to constitutionality. If the decision is adverse— 
and many of our best attorneys say it will not be adverse— 
we shall then face the issue of a constitutional amendment. 

To raise the cry of unconstitutionality for partisan rea- 
sons is indefensible. Yet that is being done. I think no true 
lover of the Constitution, white or black, will be deceived by 


this specious outcry. 
THE WORKS PROGRAM 


Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein an 
address by the W. P. A. administrator in the State of Maine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following address by 
Albert Abrahamson, Maine works-progress administrator, 
before the Woodfords Club, at Portland, April 24, 1936: 

According to the newspapers, you were addressed last month by 
a college dean who asked you not to blame the colleges of this 
country for the activities of “brain trusters” recruited from their 
faculties. When I read the story I was reminded of the famous 
sign always posted in the saloons and dance halls of early western 
communities. In bold, black letters over the piano there was this 
request, “Don’t shoot the piano player; he’s doing the best he can.” 

Since Dean Marriner made his speech there has been a bull 
market in “brain trusters.” The Republican Party, after building 
up a good issue of opposition to “visionary, inexperienced, im- 
practical professors”, has now a “brain trust” of its own. Its 
leader is a former student of Felix Frankfurter. Two of its mem- 
bers are retired Harvard professors. Another—and please keep 
this secret—once campaigned for a Socialist candidate for the 

ard of aldermen in Buffalo. What is most significant of all, how- 
ever, is that all the members of the Republican “brain trust” are 
being paid at least $200 per week. I confidently predict that little 
boys will soon transfer their ambitions from wanting to be Presi- 
dent to wanting to be an economics professor. 

It is a real pleasure to appear before the Woodfords Club. While 
I know nothing about your organization, I do know Mr. Mathes, 
your president, who is director of finance and reports for the 
Maine W. P. A. He is doing a thorough, efficient, and gratifying 
job. If Government service could always be blessed with the serv- 
ices of persons like Mr. Mathes, there would be far less complaint 
about the lack of efficiency and integrity in public life. Of course, 
there are complaints about Mr. Mathes. I am repeatedly told that 
he is a Republican. But who am I to take such a complaint seri- 
ously? I am accused not only of being a Republican but, in addi- 
tion, I have been called many other names, which I shall not 
repeat. 
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My subject tonight is the works program. I intend to sketch 
briefly the background of the program and the way it is working 
out in Maine. 

One cannot start such a discussion without again calling atten- 
tion to the most troublesome tendency in the current economic 
scene—increased industrial production does not bring with it 
increased industrial employment. This tendency has serious impli- 
cations. According to the March survey of business, recently re- 
leased by the American Federation of Labor, “When production 
outstrips buying power, sooner or later the increase in production 
must stop for want of a market. When this happens men are laid 
off, profits decline, and depression follows. It is important for labor 
to recognize that the next depression begins here and now, while 
we are recovering from the last.” 

At the turn of the year I took an economist’s holiday, and spent 
a@ great deal of time reading the business reviews of the year 1935, 
published in newspapers and magazines. A man from Mars might 
have thought all was well—until he looked at the figures on em- 
ployment and unemployment. Production had been increasing in 
almost every line—in heavy as well as light industries and in con- 
sumers’ goods as well as producers’ goods. Some industries, indeed, 
showed the greatest production ever. The construction industry, 
regarded by many observers as the most important index, showed 
gratifying progress. Corporate profits increased in 1935 by an esti- 
mated 47 percent, and were reflected in a booming stock market. 
All along the economic front there was and is apparent prosperity. 
I say “apparent prosperity” advisedly, for, in my opinion, there is 
no real prosperity as long as approximately 10,000,000 people are 
without jobs and derive their support from their own reserves, from 
family and friends, or from organized charity—either public or 
private. 

What is prosperity, anyway? Have we ever really experienced 
it? Many persons now yearn for the good old days of 1929 as if 
economic conditions at that time were ideal. Yet there is abund- 
ant evidence that in 1929 there were many economic sections un- 
blessed by good times. Farmers as a group were certainly not 
prosperous in 1929. The New England textile industry was having 
its difficulties even before processing taxes and unionization were 
introduced. The bituminous-coal industry was definitely sick. 
Several millions were unemployed throughout the country in 1929, 
even though no one knew or cared how many. Additionally mil- 
lions of families, although employed, were existing on incomes far 
below the amounts believed necessary to yield a decent standard 
of living. 

In 1929 several skeptical writers investigated the genuineness of 
our prosperity. Some of you may recall Stuart Chase’s Prosperity: 
Fact or Myth, a popularization of several more serious studies, in- 
cluding Recent Economic Changes and Middletown. In this book 
Chase proved rather conclusively that prosperity was distinctly an 
unevenly distributed state, both geographically and by economic 
groups. There was another significant book written a bit earlier 
by Miss Clinch Calkins. It was called Some Folks Won’t Work, 
the title being a repetition of a comment frequently made by per- 
sons when they were informed of the fact several millions were 
out of work. Miss Calkins showed definitely that prosperity did not 
mean employment for all, and that in most instances unemploy- 
ment was not a voluntary state, but a form of economic slavery 
imposed by a chaotic business organization. The conclusion seems 
fairly clear that prosperity, 1929 model, was no economic paradise 
for millions of our citizens. We were, of course, better off than any 
other country, but we were still far removed from the standard of 
living to be expected in a country overflowing with the milk of 
natural resources and the honey of human ingenuity. 

If prosperity in 1929 had faults, they were at least below the sur- 
face. But our 1936 prosperity shows its fundamental weakness so 
that all may see. Our present joblessness is more acute, more evi- 
dent, and more hopeless. Until quite recently it was hoped that 
recovery in production would be accompanied by the absorption of 
most of the jobless. Yet we have the restored production, and we 
still have the bulk of our unemployment. Optimists speak glibly of 
“natural forces” bringing about reemployment and want nothing 
more than a prolonged “breathing spell.” Realists are concerned 
lest the breathing become a sinking spell, and wonder whether 
there will ever be substantial reemployment. 

No one denies that increased automobile production means more 
employment in Detroit, or that employment in general improves 
with increased production. The trouble is that there is not enough 
absorption. And the reasons are fairly apparent. 

1. Much of our present employment is described by the high- 
sounding word “technological.” Business, seeking profit, has always 
been anxious to produce cheaply. Labor cost is a large part of 
the cost of production. Machines have displaced expensive labor. 
Workers have been taught methods of speeding production. The 
net result is invariably fewer employment opportunities. Let me 
be specific. Raymond Clapper, writing in the New York World- 
Telegram, recently says: 

“During a private discussion of unemployment here this week 
Senator Gurrey, of Pennsylvania, said the steel industry is spend- 
ing millions of dollars installing labor-saving machinery. 

“Take the new strip-sheet steel mills being erected around 
Pittsburgh. The old-type mill using hand labor needed a force of 
375 men working around the clock. They could produce 60,000 
tons a year. The new-type mill needs only 126 men—one-third as 
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many. It will produce as much in a month as the old-type mill 
in a year. 

“This isn’t a move to increase capacity. The industry has been 
operating at less than 50 percent capacity. It never has operated 
at full capacity. Obviously, the purpose of these improved instal- 
lations is not to produce more steel but to use fewer men. 

“The National Industrial Conference Board says that if indus- 
trial activity reaches the 1929 level again it will absorb only about 
one-third of the unemployed. So where are we getting?” 

All of us can add further illustrations. We know the effects of 
the dial telephone in reducing work opportunities for girls. We 
know that talking movies and the radio threw thousands of 
musicians out of work. Mergers and consolidations are present 
everywhere—and generally they mean that one job grows where 
two jobs grew before. Industries still flit about New England, 
bringing booms to some sections, and leaving others in distress. 
Nationally, industries also move about without regard for conse- 
quences to labor. 

It is possible to argue that eventually, and in the long run, 
such improvements mean lower prices, that lower prices mean 
greater consumption, and that greater consumption means more 
jobs. This virtuous cycle is satisfactory intellectual fodder for 
those who think in terms of the long run. But the worker has 
to eat every day, and to him the long run may be long enough 
to result in starvation. 

Two. A less important cause of our present situation lies in the 
perfectly justifiable practice on the part of industry of dismissing 
its least efficient men first when hard times come. Those that 
remain produce more abundantly in any case, but they are also 
driven harder during depressions, and are aided by machines so 
that they produce even more. The reabsorption of the least effi- 
cient is consequently postponed. This aggravates the problem. 
It also offers hope that a sudden increase in production will 
absorb large numbers, for a doubling of production will neces- 
sitate more than a doubling of workers, since the workers added 
are admittedly less efficient. This boom in production is, some 
hope, just around that eternal corner. 

Three. A further reason for the swelling of the numbers of the 
unemployed arises from the fact each year since 1929, 600,000 per- 
sons have grown up and become available in the labor market 
at a time when the demand for labor was falling. Between 4,000,- 
000 and 5,000,000 persons have thus been added to the toll taken 
by technology and depression. These young people present a pe- 
culiarly distressing situation. They have neither skill nor eco- 
nomic background. A special effort is being made to meet their 
problems through the National Youth Administration, which 
derives its funds from the $4,800,000,000 Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935. 

These factors account in part, I believe, for our present state 
of jobless prosperity. There used to be complaints about “profit- 
less prosperity”, but our present situation strikes me as infinitely 
worse. And this leads us to the next problem: What can be done 
about it? 

2. I envy those simple souls who would leave the unemployed 
alone and rely upon the functioning of brutal laws of economic 
survival and upon the hope that private industry will eventually 
absorb the relatively few worthy unemployed. Most of the un- 
employed are shiftless, it is claimed, and they should be left alone. 
The proponents of such a policy will never admit that this means 
distress to the point of starvation, that it means the application 
of economic survival principles long since abandoned by civilized 
persons in the fields of physical health, and that it means pun- 
ishing persons who are in trouble through no fault of their own. 
We care for the physically sick—or, at least, we make the effort 
with the admittedly imperfect instruments at our command. Is 
not economic distress fully as worthy of society’s attention? I do 
not think there is need of arguing at any length about its desira- 
bility. I suggest that you consider what would happen if we were 
to stop all forms of relief to the unemployed and then decide for 
yourselves whether this is the proper policy in an allegedly civil- 
ized era. 

Many of you probably feel that while a pure laissez-faire atti- 
tude is unthinkable, the problem can best be handled through 
private charity and local governmental aid. However much this 
approach may be preferred in normal times, it seems to be fairly 
clear that at the present time neither private charity nor local 
units of government have the resources to perform the task. Cer- 
tainly the overwhelming evidence that comes to me from Maine 
communities is that even with Federal aid there are not enough 
resources to meet the demands. There is hardly a community in 
the State that does not constantly ask for more assistance. I sus- 
pect that this is inevitable; that no matter how much the Fed- 
eral Government does, no matter what its rules and regulations 
are, no matter how thoroughly a relief load is absorbed, there will 
always be disgruntled local officials asking for more. And it is 
quite amazing to read those letters which complain in one sen- 
tence at the tyranny and stupidity of Federal aid and in the very 
next sentence ask for more of it. 

There is a further suggestion for handling relief through what 
is commonly called the Federal dole. This theory is widely held, 
and some of my best friends are constantly presenting it to me. 
This school of thought admits that men suffer in times like these. 
It admits that society has a responsibility. It doubts that private 
industry, private charity, and local governments can do much at 


the moment. Admitting all this, it nevertheless insists that the 
cost of Federal relief be kept at a minimum. People should be 
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fed, clothed, and housed in extremely modest fashion. They 
should, furthermore, remain at home and wait for the revival of 
private industry. 

The chief argument in favor of this plan is its apparent cheap- 
ness in a money sense. Against such a policy may be suggested 
the tremendous loss in both human and money costs. Direct re- 
lief means a complete demoralization of individual and family 
life. It involves a tremendous waste of human resources and skills. 
Here are millions of men, many of whom are able, eager, and 
skilled. Here, at the same time, are jobs tobedone. Roads, bridges, 
parks, sidewalks, and playgrounds need repair and await construc- 
tion. Precious historical documents need preservation and 
analysis. Challenging problems demand investigation. Why not 
join the manpower and the social needs? For a little more than 
the cost of the dole, society will derive unquestioned advantages 
and individuals will acquire, retain, and improve invaluable skills 
and abilities. And the cost of the results is the amount by which 
the expenditure for such a program exceeds the cost of direct aid. 

This is the theory behind the Federal works program. How has 
the program been applied in Maine? 

3. The works program of the Roosevelt administration was de- 
signed to give employment to 3,500,000 employable persons who have 
been so wounded by the depression that they have been forced to 
accept public relief. Actually the number employed under the pro- 
gram reached 3,800,000 at one time. It is assumed that the local 
governments and private charity, while unable to care for all the 
unfortunates, will nevertheless care for all the unemployables and 
some of the employables. It is also intended that persons who still 
have savings, or other means of support, will yield to those who 
had reached the end of their resources. I emphasize these points, 
for there is much misunderstanding as to why some unemployed 
received employment while others do not. The attempt has been 
made to care only for the most extreme cases. In doing this, 
elaborate machinery set up under Maine E. R. A. for investigation 
as to the needs of applicants. The results of these investigations 
were made available to W. P. A., and the list of eligibles comes from 
this source. 

The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 allotted $4,800,- 
000,000 to care for these 3,500,000 persons for a year. Because of 
delay in transition from earlier programs, some of this money was 
given to E. R. A. in the several States to continue that program until 
the works program began to function. The rest of the money has 
been given to various agencies by a board of allotment headed 
by President Roosevelt. To avoid the complications of vast sums, 
I shall confine my discussion of the program to Maine. 

W. P. A. has two distinct functions: (1) It has charge of coordi- 
nating and planning the activities of all the agencies using funds 
from the act; (2) it operates projects of its own where other agencies 
have not absorbed the relief load. In Maine we keep one eye on 
the certified relief load and the other on the labor demands of 
agencies (like Quoddy or the Resettlement Administration) operat- 
ing under the act. Where there are gaps we devise projects of our 
own within the limits of our funds. 

Thus far approximately $28,000,000 of the $4,800,000,000 has been 
allotted to Maine. Of this sum, $4,000,000 went to E. R. A. This 
left $24,000,000 for the works program proper. The allotments by 
agencies have been roughly as follows: 





Percent- 











Agency Sum non 
2 

War Department (Quoddy) : ‘ ____.| $7,000, 000 29 
Works Progress Administration (including $2,000,000 for 

lood ) - i: eB ee ls 6, 000, 000 25 

I le 4, 000, 000 17 

Civilian Conservation Corps.-......................... _.| 4,000, 000 17 

Public Works Administration. -_............................ 1, 000, 000 | 4 

Resettlement Rahabilitation esd lee tab iates sae 1, 000, 000 4 

Others (Census, Department of Labor, Soil Erision, etc.)....| 1, 000, 000 4 

i a a a 24, 000, 000 100 





The War Department appropriation is being devoted to building 
Quoddy, and 2,500 persons are now employed on that project. Of 
this number, 1,500 are from the relief rolls. There are approxi- 
mately 3,000 boys at C. C. C. camps doing sundry useful works 
in the field of conservation. The Bureau of Public Roads, while 
employing approximately 500 now, will employ between 1,500 and 
2,000 in the spring, not only in the construction of roads but 
additionally in the elimination of grade crossings. The P. W. A. 
is embarking on a heavy construction program financed by com- 
binations of loans and grants. The Resettlement Administration 
is developing Camden and Acadia National Parks. It is also de- 
veloping park areas at Naples, Weld, Liberty, Old Town, and Ed- 
munds. Fifteen hundred workers are already at work on these 
projects. 

I mention these other agencies because their existence is not 
widely recognized at the moment, as far as providing jobs is con- 
cerned. But in a month or so they will constitute a more im- 
portant part of the program. All over the State they will employ 
between 4,000 and 5,000 workers, most of whom will come from 
W. P. A. projects. In accordance with our attitude that we are 
in no sense first claimants on the labor supply, we are glad to 
terminate our own projects when the labor on them is demanded 
by other agencies operating under the act. 
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My own concern is naturally with W. P. A. projects. Approxi- 
mately half our efforts are devoted to the construction and im- 
provements of roads not cared for by other programs. The re- 
mainder of our men and money is being applied to other projects, 
including the improvement and construction of sidewalks, sewers, 
playgrounds, and airports. Recognizing the importance to Maine 
of its tourist trade, we are continuing work on the largest fish 
hatchery in the world at Gray and a fish ladder at Veazie. For 
unskilled women our typical project is a sewing room, with the 
product going to those in distress. The distribution of such ma- 
terial, as well as of other surplus commodities furnished by the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, is in the hands of the State 
department of health and welfare. 

Occasionally we are able to build structures like the Community 
Building in Rockland, now under construction. We are also 
building a tourist-information building in Portland. Our ability 
to do this depends on the extent to which materials are con- 
tributed by the sponsors and the availability of skilled laborers. 
for with us there is always present the necessity of maximizing 
employment. If large sums are spent for materials, there is less 
remaining for wage payment. 

The recent flood has given us a new field of usefulness. When 
the flood came 2,000 W. P. A. workers were engaged in efforts to 
save life and property and to meet emergency conditions engen- 
dered by flood. Now we are swinging into permanent repair and 
replacement of public property damaged by flood. Two million 
dollars have been allotted for this purpose, and since we have 
already submitted projects over this sum, another million is being 
made available. Already 23 projects, employing 660 persons, are 
in operation, and we will shortly enlarge our activities. In all 
road and bridge projects we are in close contact with the State 
highway department. 

The flood changed our program radically. Previously our main 
concern was with the labor supply, and we devised projects to 
provide employment for a particular group. Now we have a job 
to do, and we must find the labor. Because of this, we are em- 
powered, when necessary, to go beyond the relief rolls to obtain 
the proper personnel. 

Such projects answer in part the problem of the manual la- 
borer—both skilled and unskilled. But what about the person 
who normally works with his brain or who applies highly de- 
veloped technical skills? It is quite the fashion now to ridicule 
white-collar projects. Yet to me the development of projects for 
this class constitutes one of the most gratifying sections of our 
work. There is great dismay in finding an accountant digging 
ditches because he felt that he could not get work if he applied 
as an accountant. And there is a genuine satisfaction in trans- 
ferring such a man to a white-collar project and enabling him 
to work in his regular field. This incident has actually taken 
place, and is not isolated. Nor is it confined to men. Trained 
women have been taken from sewing rooms and put at work more 
in harmony with their background and training. 

The latest figures available show that approximately 1,000 men 
and women are at work on white-collar projects. Because this 
work strikes me as extremely important, I should like to tell you 
what is being done. One hundred and twenty-one trained 
musicians are giving concerts from time to time throughout the 
State. Twelve artists are engaged in various projects. Some of 
them are working in conjunction with the safety campaign now 
being conducted by the State of Maine. One of them is painting 
a mural based on Mother Goose at the Children’s Hospital in 
Portland. Another recently completed the painting of a clipper 
ship which was presented to Rockland High School. There is 
also a group of 37 actors, giving performances at C. C. C. camps 
and other public and quasi-public institutions. All of these per- 
sons were selected carefully after impartial groups had passed on 
their professional qualifications. They are not amateurs, but quali- 
fied persons who normally earn their livings at the several callings. 

There is also a writers’ project of 67 which is engaged in pre- 
paring part of a national guidebook to be published later. The 
history and attractions of Maine will be presented in it as a 
direct result of this project, and there will also be a byproduct of 
material that will be useful for local and State purposes. 

The Maine State Planning Board is enabled to continue its 
work under our program, and 30 members of its staff are paid 
from W. P. A. funds. A survey of Federal archives is being 
conducted, and 50 Maine persons are participating. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is employing 26 people to make a study of 
consumption of goods in Portland. There are 162 persons en- 
gaged in educational projects, including nursery schools, literacy 
classes, and adult education. 

All through the State, finally, approximately 150 persons are 
at work on projects sponsored locally. These include research 
into town records, the survey of property, and other works which 
have been requested by the local officials concerned. 

In this field, as in others, we are making every possible effort to 
fuse the labor supply, its peculiar skills, and the needs of the State 
into a product that will be of greatest value to all concerned. Natu- 
rally, we have our problems and our difficulties. Civil wars break 
out in towns over the problem of who shall be timekeeper on a 
project. Sponsors are rarely satisfied and always ask for more. 
There is present that small fringe that is on the lookout for an 
opportunity to chisel and cheat. In moments of despair we wonder 
whether anything we do is right. But we try to do what we think 
is fair and honorable, fully realizing that universal approbation 
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and satisfaction are luxuries reserved for persons other than those 
administering relief. 

I have tried to give you some idea of what we are doing and why 
we are doing it. In general, the plan and program seem worth 
while. Not unmindful of its shortcomings, I suggest that if you 
“know of a better ‘ole, go to it.” 

4. What of the future of relief? The present program will be over 
in large part by June 30. What then? And what about the next 
year? The answer to these questions depends, of course, on what 
Congress does to the suggestions made by President Roosevelt. All 
we can do is make a few comments based on the facts of economic 
life about us. 

The first fact is that Federal aid in some form must continue 
at least for the next few years. Private industry, the States, and 
the localities are not yet in a position to assume the burden. I do 
not believe that the next administration can ignore the demands 
for Federal aid in 1937. Whether the next President is Mr. Roose- 
velt, or a Republican, or a Socialist, Federal relief will go on. Re- 
publican candidates may talk about Budget balancing, but they 
will not deny the reality of the human suffering that is inevitable 
without some form of Federal aid. 

While positive of the need for Federal aid, I am willing to admit 
that the sort of aid and its amount are open to doubt and dis- 
cussion. As to the type of program, my own feeling is that the 
sort of thing now being done by W. P. A. is a relatively happy 
solution. But I can see the validity of the claims, both of those 
who want direct relief—the dole—and of those who want large, 
expensive, monumental projects. In both theory and expense the 
present program is a compromise between these two. 

As to the extent of Federal aid, I expect eventual contraction, 
with a gradual lightening of the burden to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I look forward to some relief from the social-security legis- 
lation, which will probably need modification, and from the 
gradual assumption on the part of the States and localities of 
their predepression activities in the field of relief. But these are 
only expectations. What will actually take place depends, of 
course, on answers given to more fundamental questions. Are we 
going back to laissez-faire, and economic liberty? Or are we to 
move in the direction of conscious social control over economic 
and social activity? Or, more probably, are we to continue to try 
combinations of both? The final answer to these questions is just 
one more of those sweet mysteries of life. 


ATTORNEY FEES 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a 
letter from Judge Green, of the United States Court of Claims, 
concerning attorneys’ fees in cases before that court. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, through inadvertence, certain remarks appearing in 
the daily Recorp, at page 7725, concerning the allowance of 
attorney fees have been attributed to me, although I was not 
the author of those remarks. It has always been my policy 
to make certain that the attorney fees granted in any pri- 
vate bill on the calendar should be maintained at a mini- 
mum and at no time should they exceed 10 percent. I have 
adopted this policy not only because it is in keeping with 
the custom of the House but also because it is my opinion 
that when the Congress is granting relief to an individual 
due to loss or damages sustained, then such relief should 
be given to the beneficiary in its entirety as far as possible. 

In order that the Members may be informed as to the 
policy of the Court of Claims in the matter of granting fees 
to attorneys, I am inserting the letter of Judge William R. 
Green, which letter was addressed to me in this connection. 
The statement to which the letter refers was made by 
another Member of the House upon information which 
he had received and which he believed to be correct. The 


letter follows: 
UNITED StTaTes Court or CLAIMS, 


Washington, D. C., May 20, 1936, 
Hon. JoHNn M. COSTELLO, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CosTELLo: I notice in today’s Recorp that you 
made a statement at yesterday’s session of the House that it was 
the practice and custom of the Court of Claims to allow a 
20-percent attorney’s fee, referring to cases in which judgment 
was awarded. 

I have no doubt that you made this statement upon informa- 
tion which you considered absolutely reliable. Nevertheless, it is 
erroneous. The Court of Claims has no authority to allow any 
attorney fees whatever except in cases where a case is referred to 
it by bill and the bill specially authorizes the court to allow attor- 
ney fees. This does not happen in 1 case in 500, probably out of 
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the cases of all kinds before the court im one in a thousand. I 
have no recollection of such a provision being made in any except 
in some Indian cases. Even then nothing over 10 percent is 
allowed. The chief justice, who has been on the bench 30 years, 
informs me that he does not know of any case in which more than 
10 percent was allowed and that in most of them the amount 
allowed was less, 

Thinking that you would like to know the exact facts in the 
matter, I am writing this letter. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Wm. R. GREEN. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Buck, for 1 day, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Deen, for the balance of the week, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. Curtey, for 5 days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Dunn of Mississippi, for 3 weeks, on account of 
important business. 

To Mr. Driscott, for 2 days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Woop, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 925. An act to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of William W. Danenhower; and 

S. 1360. An act for the relief of the estate of Teresa de 
Prevost. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Monday, May 25, 1936, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


851. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State, transmitting a translation of a letter dated 
March 20, 1936, addressed to The Honorable Congress of the 
United States of North America, by the Commission of the 
Mexican Library of Congress, in which the commission 
requests the cooperation of the Congress of the United 
States, was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XTII, 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: Committee on Flood Control. 
H. R. 12416. A bill to authorize funds for the prosecution of 
works for flood control against flood disasters along the 
Battenkill in New York; with amendment (Rept. No. 2737). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: Committee on Flood Control. 
H. R. 12418. A bill to authorize funds for the prosecution 
of works for flood control against flood disasters along the 
Mettowee River in New York; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2738). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: Committee on Flood Control. 
H. R. 12458. A bill authorizing a preliminary examination 
of the Intracoastal Waterway throughout Broward County, 
Fla.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2739). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 
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Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: Committee on Flood Control. 
H. R. 12490. A bill authorizing a preliminary survey exami- 
nation of the Levisa Fork of Big Sandy River in the vicinity 
of the Breaks of Sandy; with amendment (Rept. No. 2740). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: Committee on Flood Control. 
H. R. 12509. A bill providing for a survey of the Colorado 
River, Tex., above the county line between Coke and Runnels 
Counties; with amendment (Rept. No. 2741). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: Committee on Flood Control. 
H. R. 12554. A bill authorizing an examination and survey 
of the Black and Moose Rivers and their tributaries in 
Herkimer, Lewis, Jefferson, Oneida, and Hamilton Counties, 
N. Y.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2742). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on Rules. House Res- 
olution 522. Resolution providing for the consideration of 
H. R. 12027; without amendment (Rept. No. 2743). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 12734. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act 
to distribute the commissioned line and engineer officers of 
the Coast Guard in grades, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved January 12, 1923; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2744). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. SCHULTE: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 3514. An act to regulate the manufacturing, dispensing, 
selling, and possession of narcotic drugs in the District of 
Columbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 2745). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 12355. A bill to authorize wrestling in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2747). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 12495. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for vocational rehabilitation of disabled residents of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes” (Public, No. 
801, 70th Cong.) ; without amendment (Rept. No. 2748). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 12532. A bill to authorize the furnishing of steam from 
the Central Heating Plant to the District of Columbia; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2749). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. O’DAY: Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. H.R. 12762. A bill to extend the definition of an alien 
veteran, for naturalization purposes only, so as to include 
certain alien enemies and nationals of Turkey and Bulgaria 
who rendered active service in United States armed forces 
with personal record of loyalty to the United States, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2750). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
House Joint Resolution 588. Joint resolution for the desig- 
nation of certain streets or avenues in the Mall as Ohio, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Maine Avenues; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2751). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 3976. An act to amend the act approved February 27, 
1931, known as the District of Columbia Traffic Act; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2752). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House Resolution 
523. Resolution providing for the consideration of H. R. 
8442; without amendment (Rept. No. 2753). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 
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Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 5168. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to convey cer- 
tain lands to the Maryland-National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission, of Maryland, for park purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2754). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 5. An act to prevent the adulteration, mis- 
branding, and false advertising of food, drugs, devices, and 
cosmetics in interstate, foreign, and other commerce subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States, for the purposes of 
safeguarding the public health, preventing deceit upon the 
purchasing public, and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2755). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLDEN: Committee on Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report 2756. Report on the disposition of 
executive papers in the Post Office Department. Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. COLDEN: Committee on Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report 2757. Report on the disposition of 
executive papers in the War Department. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. COLDEN: Committee on Disposition of Executive Fa- 
pers. House Report 2758. Report on the disposition of 
executive papers in the Department of Agriculture. Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. COLDEN: Committee on Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report 2759. Report on the disposition of 
executive papers in the Treasury Department. Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. COLDEN: Committee on Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report 2760. Report on the disposition of 
executive papers in the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COLDEN: Committee on Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report 2761. Report on the disposition of 
executive papers in the Federal Reserve Board. Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. COLDEN: Committee on Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report 2762. Report on the disposition of 
executive papers in the Department of Commerce. Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. COLDEN: Committee on Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report 2763. Report on the disposition of 
executive papers in the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COLDEN: Committee on Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report 2764. Report on the disposition of 
executive papers in the Federal Trade Commission. Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. COLDEN: Committee on Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report 2765. Report on the disposition of 
executive papers in the Civil Service Commission. Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. COLDEN: Committee on Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report 2766. Report on the disposition of 
executive papers in the Department of State. Ordered to 
be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 11522. A bill to amend the charter of the National 
Union Insurance Co. of Washington in the District of Co- 
lumbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 2746). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EVANS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10876. A bill 
for the relief of Adele Fowlkes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2767). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. TOLAN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8418. A bill 
for the relief of the estate of Catherine Harkins, deceased; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2768). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
8274. A bill for the relief of Bertha M. Harris; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2769). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RYAN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11869. A bill 
for the relief of William L. Jenkins; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2770). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RYAN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11860. A bill 
to provide an additional sum for the reimbursement of cer- 
tain officers and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps for personal property lost, damaged, or destroyed as 
a result of the earthquake which occurred at Managua, Nica- 
ragua, on March 31, 1931; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2771). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SEGER: Committee on Claims. H.R. 11863. A bill 
for the relief of Clark F. Potts and Charles H. Barker; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2772). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BEITER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 10504. 
A bill for the relief of Booth & Co., Inc., a Delaware corpo- 
ration; without amendment (Rept. No. 2773). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BEITER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 12311. 
A bill for the relief of the P. L. Andrews Corporation; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2774). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 12827) to prescribe the 
effective date of naturalization in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DUNN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12828) to 
provide a pension of $60 per month for all men and women 
in the United States and its possessions who have attained 
the age of 55 years and whose incomes are less than $1,200 
per year; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 12829) to extend the civil- 
service merit system by placing the position of postmaster 
in first-, second-, and third-class offices in the competitive 
classified service; to provide for promotion within the Postal 
Service to the position of postmaster as a reward for merit, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: A bill (H. R. 12830) to amend the act 
of May 17, 1910, entitled “An act to establish a permanent 
Commission of Fine Arts”; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. KOPPLEMANN: A bill (H. R. 12831) to authorize 
the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the founding of Hartford, 
Conn.; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12832) to 
authorize the disposition of the naval ordnance plant, South 
Charleston, W. Va., and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTPHIN: A bill (H. R. 12833) to assure to per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of every State, the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, by discouraging, preventing, and punish- 
ing the crime of lynching; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TOLAN: A bill (H. R. 12834) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase the building now 
used as a post office in Yosemite National Park, Calif.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 12835) to provide financial 
assistance to the States and political subdivisions thereof, 
to the District of Columbia, or any Territory of the United 
States for the elimination of slums, for the construction of 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings at low rentals for fam- 
ilies of low income, and for the reduction of unemployment 
and the stimulation of business activity, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts regarding the permission into this 
country of persons discriminated against in Germany; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts favoring the establishment of a permanent Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps; to the Committee on Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCORMACK: A bill (H. R. 12836) for the relief 
of Katherine M. Devenny; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 12837) for the relief 
of Effie Garton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 12838) for the relief of 
Ida A. Gunderson and her three minor daughters; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

10951. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of citizens of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., requesting favorable action on House bill 
11609; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

10952. By Mr. KENNEY: Resolution adopted by the Truck- 
men’s Store Door Committee of New York, memorializing the 
President, Members of Congress, Secretary of Labor, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and the American Federation 
of Labor to repeal door-to-door delivery; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

10953. Also, resolution of the Eastern Bergen Italo-Amer- 
ican Independent Club, Fort Lee, N. J., favoring the adult- 
education program at their meeting on May 15; to the 
Committee on Education. 

10954. By Mr. KOCIALKOWSKI: Petition of the City 
Council of the City of Chicago, favoring the enactment of 
the United States Housing Act of 1936 (S. 4424 and H. R. 
12164); to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10955. By Mr. KOPPLEMANN: Petition of residents of 
Hartford County, Conn., asking immediate construction by 
the Federal Government of the comprehensive system of 
flood-control dams for the Connecticut Valley, recom- 
mended by Army Engineer Corps; Federal Government 
survey of Connecticut River to determine what measures 
are to provide for the improvement of the run-off in times 
of flood and for restoring and raising necessary dikes; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

10956. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution of the Central Labor 
Council of Alameda County, relative to danger to miners 
from silica dust and urging Federal laws to prevent further 
disaster as that which occurred at Gauley Bridge, W. Va., 
etc.; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

10957. By Mr. McCORMACE: Memorial of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, memorializing the President and 
Congress of the United States in favor of the permanency of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps; to the Committee on Labor. 

10959. By Mr. PATMAN: Petition of H. B. Williams and 13 
others, voicing 100-percent approval of the Townsend pension 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

10960. Also, petition of W. S. Chance and 12 others, voicing 
100-percent approval of the Townsend pension plan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

10961. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Bookkeepers’, 
Stenographers’, and Accountants’ Union, No. 12646, American 
Federation of Labor; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

10962. Also, petition of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local No. 231; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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10963. Also, petition of the city of Youngstown, Ohio; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10964. Also, petition of the city of Youngstown, Ohio; to 
the Committee on Education. 


SENATE 
MONDAY, MAY 25, 1936 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 12, 1936) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Rosinson, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Thursday, May 21, 1936, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LEWIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Adams Clark 
Ashurst Connally 
Austin Coolidge 
Bachman Copeland 
Bailey Couzens 
Barkley Davis 
Benson Dieterich 
Bilbo Donahey 
Black Duffy 
Bone Fletcher 
Borah Frazier 
Brown George 
Bulkley Gerry 
Bulow Gibson 
Burke Glass 
Byrd Guffey 
Byrnes Hale 
Capper Harrison 
Hastings 
Carey Hatch Nye Wheeler 
Chavez Hayden O'Mahoney White 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I have been requested to an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEaD], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Costican], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are absent because of illness, 
and that the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Locan), the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Moore], the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomas], and the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are unavoidably detained from the Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. Dickinson] and the Senator from New Jersey |Mr. 
Barsour] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment the following bills of 
the Senate: 

S. 3118. An act to provide for the creation of the Perry’s 
Victory and International Peace Memorial National Monu- 
ment, on Put-in-Bay, South Bass Island, in the State of 
Ohio, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4448. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the issuance of the charter to the city of Lynchburg, 
Va. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 


Overton 
Pittman 

Pope 

Radcliffe 
Reynolds 
Robinson 
Russell 
Schwellenbach 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Smith 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Utah 
Townsend 
Truman 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Van Nuys 
Walsh 


Holt 
Johnson 
Keyes 
King 

La Follette 
Lewis 
Lonergan 
Long 
McAdoo 
McGill 
McKellar 
McNary 
Maloney 
Metcalf 
Minton 
Murphy 
Murray 
Neely 


Caraway Norris 
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S. 3531. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
control of floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
and for other purposes”, approved May 15, 1928; and 

S. 4023. An act to provide for the continuation of trading 
in unlisted securities upon national securities exchanges, for 
the registration of over-the-counter brokers and dealers, for 
the filing of current information and periodic reports by 
issuers, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the following bill and 
joint resolution of the House: 

H. R. 8069. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Mull; 
and 

H. J. Res. 439. Joint resolution authorizing the erection in 
the Department of Labor Building of a memorial to the 
officers of the Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
Immigration Border Patrol who, while on active duty, lost 
their lives under heroic or tragic circumstances. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 9496) to protect the United States against 
loss in the delivery through the mails of checks in payment 
of benefits provided for by laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; that the House had receded from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1 
to the said bill and concurred therein; and that the House 
insisted upon its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 2 to the said bill. 

The message further announced that the House had further 
insisted upon its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 24, 53, and 54 to the bill (H. R. 10630) 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, and for other pur- 
poses, agreed to the further conference asked by the Senate 
con the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Taytor of Colorado, Mr. Jacogpsen, Mr. JoHnson of Okla- 
homa, Mr. ScrucHam, Mr. LAMBERTSON, and Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the further conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R.11929. An act granting to the State of Iowa for State 
park mane certain land of the United States in Clayton 
County, Fowa; and 

H. J. Res. 570. Joint resolution authorizing the President of 
the United States to award posthumously a Distinguished 
Service Medal to Maj. Gen. Clarence Ransom Edwards. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S.537. An act for the relief of C. O. Meyer; 

S. 920. An act for the relief of Ruth J. Barnes; and 

S. 3789. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey the Charleston Army Base Terminal to the city of 
Charleston, S. C. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES (S. DOC. 
NO. 244) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the legislative 
establishment, House of Representatives, fiscal year 1937, 
amounting to $20,000, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, UNITED STATES 
(S. DOC. NO. 243) 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the United 
States Tariff Commission, fiscal year 1936, amounting to 
$4,000, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of State, transmitting translation of a letter 
dated March 20, 1936, addressed to the Congress by the 
Commission of Mexican Library of Congress, Mexico, D. F., 
requesting the cooperation of Congress in the matter of the 
exchange of certain books and documents pertaining to the 
international exchange of official and other publications, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS ON THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, transmit- 
ting a report of the Commission entitled “The Textile Indus- 
try in the First Half of 1935—Part I—The Cotton Textile 
Industry”, and also copies of reports previously issued by 
the Commission on the textile industry, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

REPORT ON COTTON CLOTH 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Acting Chairman of the United States Tariff Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 104 (submitted 
by Mr. Mercatr, and agreed to on Mar. 29, 1935), a report 
relative to changes in import duties necessary to equalize 
differences in foreign and domestic costs of production of 
certain types of cotton cloth, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


Whereas the farmers of the State of New York as well as farmers 
throughout the United States are known to be in straitened cir- 
cumstances by reason of their inability to market farm products at a 
sufficient price to pay for the cost of production; and 

Whereas the State and Federal Governments, recognizing this 
fact are, and for several years past have been, attempting to remedy 
this situation, by crop control, subsidies, and loans to farmers with 
varied success; and 

Whereas the policy of Government protection for farmers from 
a ruinous influx of cheap foreign farm products by adequate tariff 
regulations has been, since the formation of these United States, 
demonstrated to be the only sound and effective method solving 
the farmers’ problem; and 

Whereas in conformity with this policy there is now a tariff duty 
of 3 cents a pound on imported coconut oil which is used in direct 
competition with domestic dairy, corn, and cotton products; and 

Whereas there is now a concerted attempt to have said tariff duty 
removed or reduced to permit unhampered flooding of this country 
with coconut oil: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That it is the sense of the 
Legislature of the State of New York that the tariff duty on coconut 
oil should not be reduced below a minimum of 3 cents a pound and 
that the Congress of the United States be, and it hereby is, re- 
spectfully memorialized to retain said tariff duty at not less than 
8 cents a pound; and be it further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Clerk of the House of Representatives and the 
Secretary of the Senate and to each Member of Congress elected 
from the State of New York and that the latter use their united 
efforts to obtain the retention of a 3-cent-per-pound tariff duty 
on imported coconut oil. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a tele- 
gram from E. O. Hanson, mayor of Santa Barbara, Calif., re- 
questing permission to appear before Congress relative to the 
activities of the W. P. A. in the city of Santa Barbara, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
national officers of the National Association Federal Em- 
ployees, New York City, N. Y., favoring the enactment of the 
so-called Pearson bill, being the bill (H. R. 9258) to create 
United States Civil Service Boards of Appeals, which was 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Municipal Housing Board of Jacksonville, Fla.; the Council 
of the City of Chicago, and the Illinois State Housing 
Board, Chicago, both in the State of Illinois; the Council 
of the City of Cambridge, Mass.; and the Council of the 
City of Youngstown, and Local No. 19366, Office Workers’ 
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Union of Cleveland, both in the State of Ohio, favoring the 
prompt enactment of Senate bill 4424, known as the Wag- 
ner-Ellenbogen low-cost housing bill, which were referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
National Society United States Daughters of 1812, favoring 
the enactment of legislation providing for the display of the 
American flag of dimensions approved by the flag code and 
displayed in accordance with that code at all public as- 
semblages, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from Ernesto C. 
Quifiones, of Santurce, P. R., relative to citizenship and 
immigration problems pertaining to Puerto Rico, which was 
referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION AND QUOTAS 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp and appropriately referred 
resolutions adopted by the board of directors of the Farmers 
and Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association at a meeting in 
Saginaw, Mich., Tuesday, May 19, 1936, with reference to 
pending sugar legislation. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

FARMERS AND MANUFACTURERS BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION, 


Saginaw, Mich., May 20, 1936. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Farmers and Man- 
ufacturers Beet Sugar Association, held Tuesday, May 19, 1936, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas it has now been definitely and finally determined that 
any act of Congress which by its terms seeks to control, limit, or 
regulate the business of mining, manufacturing, crop growing, 
or other local industry is unconstitutional and void; and 

“Whereas accordingly any act of Congress which seeks by its 
terms to limit, control, or regulate, either directly or indirectly, 
the domestic production of sugar beets, sugar cane, or the products 
thereof, would likewise be unconstitutional and void; and 

“Whereas for the protection of domestic producers and proces- 
sors of sugar beets and sugar cane it is desirable that some legal 
and constitutional control legislation be passed at this session of 
Congress which by its terms will control by quotas the amount 
of sugar that may be brought or imported into continental United 
States from the offshore producing areas, and yet not seek to 
effect, either directly or indirectly, any limitation on domestic 
production: Now therefore 

“This association favors and approves the principles of quota 
control as set forth in the following bills now introduced in Con- 
gress, namely: Vandenberg bill (S. 4423), Overton bill (S. 4560), 
Woodruff bill (H. R. 12225), and Kniffin bill (H. R. 12295), and 
the principles of benefit payments as embodied in the following 
bills now introduced in Congress, namely: Overton bill (S. 4560), 
Kniffin bill (H. R. 12294), and respectfully urges upon the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, and Wisconsin that the principles embodied in the afore-men- 
tioned bills be enacted into law before the adjournment of the 
present session of Congress.” 

After the adjournment of the meeting of the board of directors 
of the association, the grower members of the board of directors 
boat independently and unanimously passed the following reso- 
ution: 

“To protect the welfare of continental producers and processors 
of sugar beets and sugar cane and domestic consumers of sugar, 
we, the farmer directors of the Farmers and Manufacturers Beet 
Sugar Association, representing more than 25,000 sugar-beet grow- 
ers, endorse the principles set forth in the Vandenberg (S. 4423), 
Overton (S. 4560), Woodruff (H. R. 12225), Kniffin (H. R. 12295) 
sugar-quota bills, and the Overton (S. 4560), Kniffin (H. R. 
12294) benefit-payment bills, and respectfully urge the passage 
of legislation at this session of Congress to make effective these 
principles, which maintain the American market for the Ameri- 
can farmer, in the firm belief and conviction that we are justly 
entitled to the same.” 

ArTHourR A. SCHUPP, 
Executive Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4491. A bill for the relief of Arthur Lee Dasher (Rept. 
No. 2077); and 

S. 4652. A bill to provide for the administration of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home (Rept. No. 2078). 

Mr. SHEPPARD also, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 4565) to author- 
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ize the sale, under provisions of the act of March 12, 1926 
(Public, No. 45), of surplus War Department real property, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
2086) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD also, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4632) providing for a 
survey of the Colorado River, Tex., above the county line 
between Coke and Runnels Counties, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 2083) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4549. A bill authorizing the State Highway Board of 
the State of Georgia to replace, reconstruct, or repair the 
free highway bridge across the Savannah River at or near 
the city of Augusta, Ga. (Rept. No. 2093); and 

H. R. 12370. A bill to authorize a preliminary examina- 
tion of Big Blue River and its tributaries with a view to 
the control of their floods (Rept. No. 2094). 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11969) to pro- 
mote national defense by organizing the Air Reserve Train- 
ing Corps, reported it without amendment, and submitted 
a report (No. 2079) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4671) to amend the act 
approved February 1, 1928, concerning actions on account 
of death or personal injury within places under exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 2080) thereon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3700) for the relief of the 
State of Massachusetts, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 2082) thereon. 

Mr. AUSTIN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11616) to fix the com- 
pensation of the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 2084) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 251) 
granting the consent of Congress to the city and county of 
San Francisco to construct a causeway and highways on 
Yerba Buena Island in San Francisco Bay, and for other 
purposes, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 2085) thereon. 

Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

S. 4346. A bill granting to the State of Iowa for State park 
purposes certain land of the United States in Clayton 
County, Iowa (Rept. No. 2087); 

H.R. 1997. A bill to amend Public Law No. 425, Seventy- 
second Congress, providing for the selection of certain lands 
in the State of California for the use of the California State 
park system, approved March 3, 1933 (Rept. No. 2088); 

H. R. 2737. A bill extending and continuing to January 12, 
1938, the provisions of the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to determine and confirm by 
patent in the nature of a deed of quitclaim the title to lots 
in the city of Pensacola, Fla.”, approved January 12, 1925 
(Rept. No. 2089) ; 

H.R. 5722. A bill to provide for the addition or additions 
of certain lands to the Colonial National Monument in the 
State of Virginia (Rept. No. 2090); 

H.R. 8074. A bill to amend the act of March 3, 1925, re- 
lating to Fort McHenry (Rept. No. 2091); and 

H. R. 8312. A bill to add certain lands to the Rogue River 
National Forest in the State of Oregon (Rept. No. 2092). 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 267) 
authorizing the President to invite foreign countries to par- 
ticipate in the New York World’s Fair, 1939, Inc., in the city 
of New York during the year 1939, reported it without amend- 
ment. 
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INVESTIGATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF 


Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 241) creating a 
special committee to investigate unemployment and relief 
(submitted by Mr. Hatcn on Mar. 2, 1936), reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 2081) thereon, and, 
under the rule, the resolution was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF HEALTH CONDITIONS IN METAL MINING—REPORT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I submit a report adopted 
by the Committee on Education and Labor, presented to it by 
a subcommittee, on Senate Concurrent Resolution 34, sub- 
mitted by me and proposing to create a joint committee to 
investigate conditions in metal mining. I request that this 
report be printed in the ConGcRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Education and Labor, to whom was referred 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 34, to create a joint committee to 
investigate conditions in metal mining, having considered the 
same, adopted as its report the report of a subcommittee appointed 
to investigate the matter, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 34 concerns the alarming condi- 
tions in metalliferous mining to which miners are subjected, such 
as rock dust, powder fumes, gases, foul air, and extreme heat, in- 
ducing silicosis and tuberculosis, which in turn results in inability 
to work, terrible agony, and premature death. 

The findings of this subcommittee show that the Bureau of 
Mines in the United States Department of Interior has been 
acutely aware for some years of this problem of pulmonary afflic- 
tions caused by such conditions in both metalliferous and coal 
mines, and that such Bureau has been attempting with the coop- 
eration of mine operators to devise methods of overcoming these 
unfortunate conditions. It appears that very fine particles of 
silica and other rock dust lodge in the lungs of miners causing 
abrasions and scar tissue, weakening their lungs and decreasing 
respirational capacity, making them easy prey to frequent colds 
and tuberculosis induced by extremes of heat and humidity. A 
continued exposure to the rock dust will in itself so injure the 
lungs as to cause eventually great difficulty in breathing, accom- 
panied by terrible pain and followed by early death. 

Among possible methods of overcoming these conditions are wet 
drilling and ventilation, the former to prevent dust from flying 
in the course of mining operations and the latter to carry off the 
gases and polluted air present in mines as well as to relieve the 
conditions of extreme heat and humidity. In spite of the general 
awareness of these evils, it is apparent that systematic and 
organized research will disclose more intimate knowledge of this 
dust disease, popularly known as silicosis, and its incidental evils, 
as well as revealing more efficient methods of combating and 
preventing the conditions leading to it. For instance, it appears 
that the use of water in mines to avoid the pervasion of dust in 
the air is not altogether satisfactory since its presence greatly 
increases humidity which in turn leads to pulmonary trouble. 

It has been disclosed to the subcommittee that silicosis occurs 
not only in metaliferous mining but also in coal mining and tun- 
neling and in many branches of industry not associated with 
underground mining at all. A pamplet recently issued by the 
Division of Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor, 
shows that it is also found in industries using abrasives, in sand- 
blasting, brick and pottery making, glass making, sand pulverizing, 
metal grinding, granite and slate quarrying, stone polishing and 
finishing, and in foundry and steel works. 

The subcommittee found that State legislation concerning the 
correction of conditions leading to silicosis or dust disease and 
compensation for workmen afflicted by this disease is rare, and 
that such legislation as there is does not deal adequately with 
the problem. It found that what preventive steps have been taken 
have resulted largely from the desire of certain mine operators and 
industrialists to better conditions in their plants. 

It appears that the United States Department of Labor has 
recently initiated a Nation-wide investigation of this silicosis prob- 
lem in an endeavor to ascertain the real nature of the disease, its 
causes, and the most effective means of controlling and preventing 
it. Secretary Perkins recently called a conference of leading doc- 
tors, engineers, economists, insurance experts, and representatives 
of employee and employer groups to take up these questions as 
well as that of properly compensating workers who have suffered 
and will suffer from the effects of this disease. Accordingly she 
has appointed five committees of experts under the Division of 
Labor Standards in the Department of Labor to study and report 
on the various aspects of this problem, namely, a committee on 
prevention of silicosis through medical control, a committee on 
prevention of silicosis through engineering control, a committee 
on regulatory and administrative phases of the silicosis problem, as 
well as a committee to correlate the work of these other four. 
These committees will study the various aspects of these problems 
with the cooperation of operators and industrialists, State indus- 
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and Federal public-health services. The reports resulting from 
this national program will be submitted at the reconvention of 
the National Silicosis Conference, probably sometime next autumn. 

In view of the present disorganized state of information on this 
silicosis problem, especially since a systematic undertaking to pro- 
cure the necessary data on all its aspects has been launched and 
will reach completion during the current year, this subcommittee 
believes it would be advisable to defer action on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 34 until the next session of Congress. Investigation 
has shown that the need for action is vital but that the problem is 
so intricate and far-reaching, extending so far beyond the field of 
metalliferous into general industry, as not to be fully 
understood and dealt with without the further information which 
is now being secured. 

The subject matter of this concurrent resolution is one of great- 
est importance. An announcement has very recently been made 
that the Department of Labor has instituted a comprehensive 
study of the subject and will consider the extent of any proposed 
legislation in the event it is found that it may be a subject for 
Federal regulation. 

Purthermore, this special committee believes that there are con- 
stitutional questions involved that must be given consideration in 
connection with any legislation. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended that the action by the committee on the concurrent reso- 
lution be deferred until the next session of Congress and reintro- 
duced for further consideration. 

Davin I. WaLsH, 


Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
and Chairman of Subcommittee. 
JaMEs E. Murray, 
James J. Davis. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4677) for the relief of Ruth Floyd Jacokes; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A bill (S. 4678) to reinstate John Frederic Blandy as a mid- 
shipman in the United States Naval Academy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. ‘ 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 4679) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the founding of the International 
Peace Garden, at the international boundary line between 
the United States and Canada, in the Turtle Mountains of 
North Dakota and Manitoba; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 4680) authorizing the State of Wisconsin to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near La Crosse, La Crosse County, 
Wis.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 4681) granting a pension to Emma S. Boutwell 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DUFFY (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4682) authorizing superannuation disability pay 
for alien employees of the Panama Canal; to the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

A bill (S. 4683) to amend section 3 of the Adjusted-Com- 
pensation Payment Act, 1936; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. METCALF (for Mr. Barsovur): 

A bill (S. 4684) for the relief of the First, Second, and 
Third National Steamship Cos.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 4685) to provide for the use of net weights in 
interstate and foreign commerce transactions in cotton, to 
provide for the standardization of bale covering for cotton, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4686) to amend the act known as the Federal 
Credit Union Act, approved June 26, 1934; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4687) to extend the laws governing inspection of 
vessels, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
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By Mr. WHEELER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 271) amending and repealing 
certain sections of the Emergency Railroad Transportation 
Act, 1933, and extending the effective period of such act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

PUERTO RICAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr. TYDINGS. I introduce for appropriate reference a 
joint resolution providing for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to study the question of Puerto Rican independence, the 
committee to be composed of 17 members, 1 member to be 
appointed by the President, 1 by the President of the Senate, 
1 by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 1 by the 
Secretary of State, 1 by the Secretary of the Interior, and 1 
member by the central executive authority of each of the 
4 major registered political parties in Puerto Rico, and so 
forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the joint 
resolution will be received and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 270) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study the question of Puerto 
Rican independence was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


The following bill and joint resolution were each read 
twice by their titles and ordered to be placed on the calendar 
or referred as indicated below: 

H.R. 11929. An act granting to the State of Iowa for State 
park purposes certain land of the United States in Clayton 
County, Iowa; to the calendar. 

H. J. Res. 570. Joint resolution authorizing the President 
or the United States to award posthumously a Distinguished 
Service Medal to Maj. Gen. Clarence Ransom Edwards; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE TAXATION—AMENDMENT 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R,. 12395) to 
provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 

RELIEF TO GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LONERGAN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 4377) to amend an act ap- 
proved June 16, 1934, entitled “An act to provide relief to 
Government contractors whose costs of performance were 
increased as a result of compliance with the act approved 
June 16, 1933, and for other purposes”, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to 
be printed. 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to proposed amendments submitted by Mr. 
CopELAND, Mr. GuFFEy, and Mr. Grsson to the bill (H. R. 
8555) to develop a strong American merchant marine, to 
promote the commerce of the United States, to aid national 
defense, and for other purposes, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 12624, the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, 1936, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 21, line 21, immediately preceding the figure “$156,- 
750,000”, to insert the following: “And the acquisition of lands for 
National and State forests”; and on page 21, line 24, to strike out 
the last comma and add the words “including forestry.” 


PRINTING OF TAX HEARINGS BEFORE THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Mr. HARRISON submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 40), which was referred to the Committee 
on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Finance of the Sen- 
ate be, and is hereby, empowered to have printed for its use 1,000 
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additional copies of the hearings held before the said committee 
during the current session on the bill “The Revenue Act of 1936.” 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. BYRNES submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12527) 
“making appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, and for other pur- 
poses,” having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6, 7, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 15, 21, 28, and 34. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 14, 18, 19, 20, 22, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 29, 31, 32, 33, and 35, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In leu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$1,147,500”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$3,395,300”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “including plant, 
$1,500,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. : 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended 
to read as follows: “: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used for the construction of a factory for 
the manufacture of airplanes”; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 


agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert: “$7,645,575”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: “$3,985,509”; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
JaMEsS F. Byrnes, 


Roya S. CoPpELAND, 

Davip I. WALSH, 

FREDERICK HALE, 

Henry W. KEYEs, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Wr.u1am B. UMSTEap, 
Wiru1am R. THoM, 

Gro. W. JOHNSON, 

J. G. ScrucHam 

(except as to amendment no 14), 

CLARENCE J. McLeop, 

J. Wr11am Drrrer, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN BRIDGE COMMISSION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask permission for the 
consideration at this time of a joint resolution for the crea- 
tion of a commission by the States of New York and Ver- 
mont for the pur,jose of building a bridge across Lake 
Champlain. It is necessary that the papers be signed by 
June 1. It is a matter of great urgency, and I ask for the 
immediate consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the joint 
resolution by title. 

The LeEcIsLaTive CLerK. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
262) granting the consent of Congress to the States of New 
York and Vermont to enter into an agreement amending 
the agreement between such States consented to by Con- 
gress in Public Resolution No. 9, Seventieth Congress, re- 
lating to the creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge Com- 
mission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas that the Senate give unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I understand that the 
joint resolution has been unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce? 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. It has been unanimously reported by 
that committee. 
Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask if the joint resolution was 


referred to the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. All bridge bills are referred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture in order that the Bureau of Public 
Roads may pass on the proposed bridges. They are also 
referred to the War Department in order that the engineers 
may pass upon the effect of the proposed bridges on navi- 


gation. 
Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the present con- 


sideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the States of New York and Vermont to enter into the 
amendatory agreement executed on April 1, 1986, by the commis- 
sioners duly appointed on the part of such States, amending the 
original agreement entered into by such States for the creation of 
the Lake Champlain Bridge Commission, which original agreement 
was consented to by Congress by Public Resolution No. 9, Seven- 
tieth Congress, approved February 16, 1928, and every part and 
article of such amendatory agreement is hereby ratified, approved, 
and confirmed: Provided, That nothing therein contained shall be 
construed as impairing or in any manner affecting any right or 
jurisdiction of .the United States in and over the region which 
forms the subject of such amendatory agreement; which amenda- 
tory agreement is as follows: ' 

Whereas the States of New York and Vermont heretofore and on 
the 11th day of May 1927 entered into an agreement or compact, 
duly authorized by law, creating the Lake Champlain Bridge Com- 
mission; and 

Whereas the legislatures of said States have authorized their 
respective commissioners to enter into an agreement or compact 
amending said existing agreement or compact: Now, therefore, 

The said States of New York and Vermont do hereby enter into 
the following agreement, to wit: 

The agreement heretofore made between the State of New York 
and the State of Vermont pursuant to chapter 321 of the laws of 
1927 of the State of New York, entitled “An act authorizing desig- 
nated authorities in behalf of the State of New York to enter into 
an agreement or compact with designated authorities of the State 
of Vermont for the creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge Commis- 
sion, the establishment of the Lake Champlain Bridge Commis- 
sion, and the defining of the powers and duties of such commis- 
sion and making an appropriation for such p s”, and no. 
139 of the acts of 1927 of the State of Vermont, entitled: “An act 
ratifying a proposed agreement or compact between the State of 
Vermont and the State of New York relating to the creation of 
the Lake Champlain Bridge Commission and providing for carry- 
ing out the provisions of said agreement or compact”, as the same 
was amended by the agreement or compact entered into the 30th 
day of March 1935 by and under the authority of chapter 201 of 
the laws of 1938, as amended by chapter 355 of the laws of 1935 
of the State of New York, and by and under the authority of no. 
209 of the acts of the General Assembly of the State of Vermont 
of 1935, entitled “An act authorizing an agreement or compact 
between the State of Vermont and the State of New York to 
amend the existing agreement or compact between said States 
creating the Lake Champlain Bridge Commission, in relation to 
the construction of a new bridge across Lake lain, the issu- 
ance of bonds by said commission, and providing for the payment 
of said bonds”, approved by the Governor February 27, 1935, as 
amended by no. 210 of the acts of 1935 of the General 
of the State of Vermont, approved by the Governor March 21, 
1935, is hereby amended by adding thereto the following articles: 


ARTICLE XXXVI 


The Lake Champlain Bridge Commission shall have power and is 
hereby authorized to issue its negotiable bonds in addition to those 
issued prior to March 1, 1938, for the purpose of refunding its 
bonds issued before said date: Provided, however, ‘That the aggre- 

ate principal amount of such bonds so issued to pay off and re- 
ant its bonds issued before said date shall not exceed the aggre- 
gate principal amount of the bonds so retired. 
ARTICLE XXXVII 

Such commission shall have power and is hereby authorized to 
call for payment and to pay its bonds issued before March 1, 1933, 
in accordance with the terms under which said bonds were issued 
and for such purposes to use any funds which it has or shall have 
in reserves and sinking fund and in investments at the time said 
bonds are called for payment, notwithstanding any provision here- 
tofore set forth in this or any previous compact or agreement. 

ARTICLE KXKVIIT 

The bonds issued under authority of article KXXVI shall be 
authorized by resolution of such commission and shall bear such 
date or dates, mature at such time or times, not exceeding 50 years 
from their respecive dates, bear interest at such rate or rates, not 
exceeding 5 percent per annum semiannually, be in 
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denominations, be in such form, either coupon or registered, carry 
such registration privileges, be executed in such manner, be pay- 
able in such medium of payment, at such place or places, and be 
subject to such terms of redemption as such resolution or resolu- 
tions may provide. Said bonds may be sold at public or private 
sale for such price or prices as such commission shall determine, 
provided that the interest cost to maturity of the money received 
for any issue of said bonds shall not exceed 5 percent per annum. 

2. Neither the members of such commission nor any person 
executing said bonds shall be liable personally on said bonds or be 
subject to any personal liability or accountability by reason of the 
issuance thereof. 


8. The bonds issued under the authority of article XXXVI shall 
constitute a first lien upon the property, tolls, and revenues 
Pledged to secure the bonds issued by such commission prior to 
March 1, 1933, and subject to the terms of any agreement made 
or to be made with holders of bonds issued by such commission 
under article XXVI of the amendments to this compact shall be 
@ lien upon the tolls and revenues of the bridge referred to as 
the Rouses Point Bridge, and in accordance with subdivision 4 of 
article XXVI of the amendments to this compact any of such tolls 
and revenues which would otherwise have been payable into the 
State treasuries of the two States may be pledged to the payment 
of said bonds. 

4. Said bonds shall not be a debt of the State of New York or of 
the State of Vermont, and neither State shall be liable thereon, 
nor shall they be payable out of any funds other than those of 
such commission. 

5. Said bonds shall be exempt from taxation, and are hereby 
made securities in which all public officers and bodies of each State 
and of its municipal subdivisions, all insurance companies and 
associations, all savings banks and savings institutions, including 
savings and loan associations, executors, administrators, guardians, 
trustees, and all other fiduciaries in each State may properly and 
legally invest the funds within their control. 

6. Such commission shall have power out of any funds available 
therefor to purchase any bonds issued by it at a price not more 
than the redemption price thereof at the time of such purchase 
with accrued interest. 

ARTICLE XXXIX 

Such commission shall have the power to apply to the Congress 
of the United States or any department of the United States for 
consent or approval of this compact as amended; but in the ab- 
sence of such consent by Congress and until the same shall have 
been secured, this compact, as amended, shall be binding upon 
the State of New York when ratified by it and the State of Ver- 
mont when ratified by it, without the consent of Congress, to 

for the purposes enumerated in this agreement and in 
the manner herein provided and for all purposes that it legally 
may be. 

In witness whereof, by and under the authority of chapters 73 
and 219 of the Laws of 1936 of the State of New York, and by and 
under the authority of Public Act No. 19 of the acts and resolves 
passed by the General Assembly of the State of Vermont at the 
special session 1935-36, approved by the Governor December 14, 
1935, we have signed this compact or agreement in duplicate this 
ist day of April 1936. 

Szc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this joint resolution 
is hereby expressly reserved. 


LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR WELFARE SUPPORT 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Associated Press 
this morning reports a stimulating demonstration of recur- 
rent local self-reliance in the matter of relief. I refer to 
the statement from New York by J. Reuben Clark, first 
counselor in the first presidency of the Latter-Day Saints 
Church. It ought to be a matter of challenging significance, 
it seems to me, that this great organization thus proposes 
to return to the principles of home responsibility for wel- 
fare support. In far lesser degree, but in conformity with 
the principles involved, I have been arguing for a restora- 
tion of State responsibility and State control in the matter 
of relief administration. I have endeavored to prove that 
the restoration of State responsibility would materially re- 
duce the costs and the exploitation of relief. One of the 
reasons why I am confident this would be the result—and 
if it would be the result, Mr. President, instead of passing 
another bill imposing additional taxes of $500,000,000, or 
$600,000,000, or $700,000,000, we might well anticipate econ- 
omies of a like amount as an alternative course—one of the 
reasons why I think this could be the result is stated most 
succinctly by Mr. Clark in the newspaper dispatch from 
which I quote as follows: 

Man may have no m in 
ment, but if he has to e it from his 
probably will be a very different picture. 

I ask that the article in question be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 


aid from the Govern- 
or neighbor it 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Washington Post of May 25, 1936] 


PLAN FOR CARE OF OWN NEEDY Is ANNOUNCED BY MormMons—88,000 
INDIGENT TO BE TAKEN Orr UNITED STATES ROLLS AND GIVEN 
Arp—OcTOBER 1 Set aS DATE FoR NEW PROGRAM—LEADER SAYS 
HANDLING OF PUBLIC RELIEF IS TOO INDIRECT 


New York, May 24.—The Mormon Church will remove its 88,000 
needy members from public relief rolls and support them itself, 
J. Reuben Clark, first counselor in the first presidency of the 
Latter-Day Saints Church and former Ambassador to Mexico, 
announced tcnight. 

“Our aim is by October 1 to accumulate enough food, shelter, 
and clothing to care for those who cannot care for themselves”, 
Clark stated at a Mormon Church service here. 

“The plan includes provision for those who have nothing to do 
something useful in return for that which they get”, he said. 
“The president of the church feels it is time we got back to first 
principles and cared for our own.” 

Clark said he expected no difficulty in carrying out the work if 
the 750,000 Mormons in the United States “abide by the church 
teachings.” He predicted it would be of spiritual benefit to all 
members. 

Clark said he was not critical of Government relief, but said any 
mistakes in public relief administration were due to far-away 
management. 

“Man may have no compunction in taking aid from the Gov- 
ernment”, he said, “but if he has to take it from his brother 
or neighbor it probably will be a very different picture.” 


ALL TO CONTRIBUTE 


Clark said each Mormon will be expected to contribute the cost 
of two meals on the monthly fast day and the tithes rule, contri- 
bution of one-tenth of a member’s income, will be enforced. 

The procedure during the summer, Clark added, would be to 
take Mormons off home relief first and later to take the others 
off work relief. 

“I believe $1,000,000 a year will take care of the task”, he said, 
“and as for the cost, it will cost us only 45 percent of what it 
costs the Government to care for these needy, because ours will 
be a service of love, and none of these persons doing the work 
will be paid.” 

Agencies for carrying on the work already are functioning in the 
church, he explained. Chiefs in each ward will be the bishop 
and his two councilors. The districts, subdivisions of wards, 
will be scoured by teachers to determine the needy. 

The women’s relief society will continue its work both in aiding 
the needy and soliciting aid. 

“The male population of the church, including the elders and 
priests, will have as their duty the obligation to see that no one 
suffers”, Clark said. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE WORK—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
BULKLEY 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp the splendid radio ad- 
dress delivered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. ButKLEy] on 
the 5th instant on the subject of the work of the Committee 


on Banking and Currency. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the very beginning of the Roosevelt administration the 
work of the Committees on Banking and Currency of both the 
Senate and House has been of unusual scope and importance. 
Numerous bank failures from 1924 on had prepared the way for 
the general break-down of 1929, and the great crash of that year 
had caused so many more bank failures and had so weakened the 
position of all banks that by March 1933 the situation was 
desperate indeed. 

The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency had already 
been engaged for 2 years in a study of the faults and weaknesses 
in the structure and administration of our banking system, which 
had caused or at least substantially contributed to the unsound 
credit inflation which led up to the financial disaster of 1929. A 
bill had been drafted in the committee for the purpose of pre- 
venting the speculative use of the credit of the Federal Reserve 
system, and this bill had passed the Senate during the early 
months of 1933, but failed of final enactment into law. 

In March 1933 the administration and the Congress were con- 
fronted with a wholly desperate situation. It was necessary to 
meet not only the problem of removing from our banking system 
the faults which had in the past caused trouble, but it was abso- 
lutely necessary to meet also the problem of tiding over a financial 
situation which was so bad as to endanger the very existence of 
our whole banking system. The President closed all the banks 
in the country before he could even convene the Congress in 
extraordinary session, and the very first act of the Seventy-third 
Co: was the Emergency Banking Act of March 9, 1933, which 
brought about a reexamination of all banks and a reopening of 
as many of them as could safely be reopened. This act provided 
for the appointment of conservators and liquidators to protect 
the interests of the millions of bank depositors. It also provided 
the authority for the nationalization of gold, which was shortly 
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thereafter accomplished by Presidential proclamation. This proc- 
lamation prohibited gold exports and called for the deposit with 
the Govermment of all gold and gold certificates held in this 
country. This took the United States off the gold standard, and 
for some months our dollar had no Legal fixed gold content. 

These acts laid the foundation for subsequent legislation author- 
izing the President to change the gold content of the dollar. Soon 
after came the resolution approved June 5, 1933, declaring contracts 
specifying payment in gold of specific weight and fineness to be 
against public policy and making all United States currency legal 
tender at face value. Further legislation in January 1934 was 
necessary to complete the nationalization of gold and fix the rights 
of Federal Reserve banks with respect to their gold reserves. This 
was immediately followed by a proclamation of the President fixing 
the gold content of the dollar at approximately 59 percent of the 
previous gold content, and so the gold standard was theoretically 
restored, but neither the act nor the proclamation restored to our 
currency its absolute redeemability in gold. 

Following shortly after the Emergency Banking Act of March 9, 
the important general Banking Act of 1933 was enacted. This was 
the act which substantially embodied the results of the 2 years’ 
study of the banking situation by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. The broad purpose of this law was to place restric- 
tions upon the operating policy of the Federal Reserve banks and 
member banks in the Federal Reserve System; to limit them to the 
extension of credit for ordinary business purposes as distinguished 
from support of speculative transactions. The act also separated 
national banks and all member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem from the investment-banking business, whether such business 
was conducted directly or through affiliates. The affiliate relation 
was sharply curtailed and the unsound practices connected with 
affiliate operations were prohibited. This act also set up for the 
first time a system of deposit insurance. This system has been 
perfected by amendments carried in the Banking Act of 1935, and 
each depositor in any of the 14,300 banks which are now members 
of the system is insured up to the amount of $5,000 in the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Bank failures, which aggregated about twenty-three hundred in 
the year 1931 and nearly fifteen hundred in 1932, have been prac- 
tically eliminated and there have been but few banks closed since 
the reopening in the spring of 1933. Since the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation commenced business in 1934, only 53 in- 
sured banks with total liabilities aggregating about $13,000,000 
have closed, and in these cases all small depositors have been 
promptly reimbursed by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. The ultimate loss to the Corporation is not yet determined, 
but will probably be about $5,000,000. Of course, the deposit 
insurance system has not yet been put to any severe strain. Up 
to this time, however, the position of the Corporation looks very 
strong. In establishing the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion the Congress provided that $150,000,000 should be contributed 
from the United States Treasury, and the Federal Reserve banks 
were required to contribute one-half of their surplus accounts 
which brought $140,000,000 into the Corporation. In addition to 
this, a total of $40,000,000 has been received from the constituent 
member banks in payment of premiums on deposit insurance. 
The temporary insurance plan was wound up on the 30th of last 
June with no premium cost whatever to the member banks, and 
all amounts theretofore paid were credited as payments on pre- 
miums accruing after July 1, 1935. So small have been the losses 
and expenses of operation that after all these have been paid the 
Corporation could, if it were wound up today, repay the entire 
$150,000,000 contributed by the Treasury, the %$140,000,000 con- 
tributed by the Federal Reserve banks, the $40,000,000 premiums 
paid by the member banks, and still have enough left over to pay 
a 3-percent dividend on the Government and Federal Reserve 
bank interest in the Corporation. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation has done much more 
for the banking system than merely to make good losses in closed 
banks. Its examinations of many thousands of banks and its 
insistence upon new capital for some of them have been important 
factors in strengthening the banking situation throughout the 
country. This work of the Corporation has resulted in additional 
capital being provided for at least 6,000 banks which needed it. 
In every such case additional capital is subscribed and paid in 
the local community, and in many cases there was a stock sub- 
scription from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The Banking Act of 1935 not only definitely and permanently 
established the deposit-insurance system and strengthened its 
basic law, but it provided a further strengthening of the Federal 
Reserve banking laws, and reorganized the open-market opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System so as to increase the measure 
of public control and public responsibility for the administration 
of national monetary policy. This act not only changed the name 
of the Federal Reserve Board to the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, but also provided a substantial reorgani- 
zation of the Bord by bringing to an end the service of all mem- 
bers of the Board, so that the Board was reconstituted with a 
large proportion of new members as of February 1, 1936. The 
terms of office of the members were lengthened, and salaries in- 
creased, with a view to increasing the independence and non- 
political aspect of the Board. 

Further efforts to put the Government sufficiently in control 
of financial operations in the country to prevent a recurrence of 
the events which led up to the panic of 1929 are represented by 
the Securities Act of 1933 and the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, both of which were formulated and reported by the Senate 
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Banking and Currency Committee, the latter as a result of a very 
extensive investigation by that committee concerning stock-ex- 
change practices. As a result of these two acts the Securities 
Exchange Commission, created by the act of 1934, is given general 


supervision of the issuance of securities, and also over trading on 
security exchanges of the Nation, and by brokers and dealers who 
are members of such exchanges. It is much to be hoped that 
with strong and capable Board of Governors 

Commission, 


of the Federal System and by the Securities 
the country may be saved In the future 
of such practices as led to disaster in the past, 

The Senate Banking and Committee has had to con- 
cern itself not only with the problem of preventing the continu- 
ance and recurrence of unsound practices but has also been very 
greatly concerned with the problem of saving the masses of bor- 
rowers from the ruin which threatened to result from the pressure 
of an excessively heavy debt structure. A beginning in dealing 
with this problem had been made in the previous administration 
by the establishment of a Government agency, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, to provide assistance to sound banks, rail- 
roads, and insurance companies which were e by the 
unusual pressure incident to the financial collapse. The activities 
of this Corporation were continued under the present administra- 
tion and greatly extended so as to give to the Corporation the 
authority and the means to help business institutions and private 
borrowers more generally. The funds used by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation are all supplied by the Treasury. Interest at 
the rate of 2% percent is paid on Treasury advances, and the Cor- 
poration has paid into the Treasury on account of interest more 
than $150,000,000. The average rate charged on loans made by the 
Corporation is 4 percent, which is regarded as a low rate of 
interest. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has rebuilt the Nation’s 
banking structure by investing upward of a billion dollars of new 
capital in more than 6,000 banks, State and National. This Re- 
censtruction Finance tion work under the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has been an important factor in making our banking 
system stronger and safer than ever before. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has loaned more than 
$6,000,000,000 to businesses of every character. Three billion five 
hundred million of this has already been repaid. The activities of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation have been helpful, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to literally every citizen of the United States. 
There will be no loss to the taxpayer from these vast operations. 

In addition to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, two other 
Government agencies have been set up to serve important classes 
of borrowers. The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was estab- 
lished to relieve distressed mortgagors who were in danger of hav- 
ing their homes foreclosed. In order to qualify for a loan from this 
Government corporation it was necessary for the applicant to show 
that he was actually in distress and unable to satisfy the require- 
ments of his existing mortgage. Yet the operation was in no sense 
a charitable one, as the applicant was also required to show that he 
had some income or earnings to enable him to support a new mort- 
gage to be given to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. The 
emergency with respect to foreclosures of homes is now believed 
to be past, and for some months the Home Owners’ Loan 
tion has not been receiving any new applications. Within a few 
weeks it will make the last of its loans on applications already 
pending, and from then on it will continue in business only to 
hold and gradually to liquidate the mortgages which it has already 
made. It has made loans in excess of $3,000,000,000 and directly 
saved more than a million of American homes from foreclosure. It 
is hard to imagine what disastrous business effect and what disas- 
trous social effect would have followed from the foreclosure sale of 
a million American homes. Yet it is fair to say that, beyond this 
vast number of homes which the Corporation has saved by its own 
direct action, it has also saved a very large additional number by 
the effect of its operations in restoring confidence in the real- 
estate market. 

A very large percentage of interest and amortization payments, 
about 70 percent, is being made to the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration by its borrowers without delinquency, notwithstanding 
that each and every one of these borrowers wasin distress with his 
previous loan when he first made his mortgage to the Corporation. 
There will, of course, be foreclosures and some losses, and it is 
entirely too early yet to predict with confidence just how well this 
operation will ultfmately work out. The Corporation, however, 
has been able to borrow money by sales on the market of its 
bonds, which are unconditionally guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the United States Government, at a very low rate of 
interest. The latest financing was a sale of bonds bearing only 
2\4-percent interest, and these are quoted on the market some- 
what above par. The Corporation's loans are made at a 
rate of 5 percent, a lower rate than had previously been available 
to the smalil-home owner. Yet there is a substantial margin be- 
tween the interest the Corporation pays to its bondholders and 
that which it receives from its borrowers. There is a real possi- 
bility that this margin may be sufficient to meet all expenses and 
losses. Only time will tell. 

The Farm Credit Act of 19383 consolidated under one . 
the administration of the Federal land banks, Farm Board, inter- 
mediate credit banks, production credit corporations, cooperative 
credit agencies, and general emergency farm relief, such as that 
represented by seed loans. This Farm Credit Administration has 
saved from foreclosure a vast number of farms, and now owns 
almost one-half of the number of farm mortgages in the United 
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States. More than $2,000,000,000 have been advanced on about 
three quarters of a million individual mortgage loans. The Farm 
Credit Administration has made mortgage loans during a period of 
less than 3 years in an amount more than the total loaned by the 
Federal land a = the 16 years of their operation prior to the 

spring of The grand total amount loaned by the Farm Credit 
tatmntedetration during these 3 years is over three and one-half 
billions of dollars. 

The and Currency Committee has also given much at- 
tention to the further development of private lending in the hous- 
ing field, and in order to stimulate it, it has created the Federal 

Administration which has, in less than 2 years, insured 
$368,000,000 of loans for renovation of houses and small business 
properties. These operations have undoubtedly stimulated a large 
additional amount of private expenditures for renovation. Long- 
time mortgages have been accepted for insurance to the amount 
of $264,000,000, and it is believed that the investment of private 
capital in housing enterprises will be greatly stimulated by the 
further operation of this system. 

We have also been concerned with the extension of building-and- 
loan operations into parts of the country not adequately served by 
existing building-and-loan associations. And so, in connection with 
the Federal Housing Act of 1933, the incorporation of Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations supported by stock subscriptions from 
the United States Treasury was authorized, and over a thousand 
of these Federal savings and loan associations are already in op- 
eration, providing needed credit facilities where they were not avail- 
able before. These new Federal associations have assets of over 
$500,000,000, less than one-fifth of which was contributed by the 
Government. During the past year they made loans on homes to 
the amount of $125,000,000, or more than all banks and insurance 
companies combined. 

We have also provided, through the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, for the insurance of accounts in building- 
and-loan associations. Insurance has been granted to over 1,200 
associations, ere rae about 1,000,000 savers and over $750,- 
000,000 of accounts insur 

The legislation which we ohne been reviewing and which has been 
sponsored by the Committee on Banking and Currency during the 
past 3 years has been of extraordinary importance. The amount 
of it within so brief a time is, I believe, unprecedented, and some 
of the legislation is of an unprecedented character. Some of it has 
been the subject of controversy. Some features of it may prove 
unwise, but on the whole it seems so far to be proving sound. It 
has brought a great change in the national outlook. Our banking 
and financial structure has been remarkably strengthened. Where 
there was chaos, there is order. Where there was despair, there is 
now confidence. 


NATIONAL ISSUES—-ADDRESS BY SENATOR BYRNES 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a very instructive speech de- 
livered by the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Byrnes] 
on the occasion of the Democratic convention at Columbia, 
8. C., May 20, 1936. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Under the rules of the Democratic Party of South Carolina a 
State convention is held in every general-election year. This year 
there are no candidates for Governor or other State offices to be 
elected. The only candidates to be voted for other than aspirants 
for local offices are those who seek to serve as Presidential electors, 
United States Senators, and United States Congressmen. There- 
foré any declaration by this convention of the views of the De- 
mocracy of South Carolina must necessarily be devoted in great 

to issues affecting the administration of the United States 
Government. 

We cannot consider national issues without recalling the days 
ing March 4, 1933. For 12 years the Republican Party had 
been in continuous and complete control of the Government. As 
@ result of their abuse of power, the business of the Nation was 
paralyzed and fear gripped the hearts of our people. Bank clearings 
decreased in every State, and credit facilities were denied. Gold 
being shipped out of the country. People were withdrawing 
the banks, and banks were closing their doors, until 
ee Se a 
conan & existed in every State in the Union. 

wer: Saini tae and Government operation 
as the a solution. As their securities decreased in 
life-insurance companies were in distress, and no man knew 
his insurance policy was worth the paper upon which it 
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mob. Afterward we learned that several thousand persons had been 
stopped by policemen a block from the Governor’s home. They 
wanted to gather before his door and present to him and to the 
group of legislators a request for food to relieve their hunger. 
They were hungry men. Hungry men are dangerous men. 

The former President of the United States, Mr. Hoover, may not 
recall the serious conditions then existing, but I recall that just 
before the adjournment of Congress in 1932 he sent word to a sub- 
committee of which I was a member, that while he advocated a 
reduction in the compensation of all Government employees, that 
an exception should be made as to the enlisted personnel of the 
Army and Navy, because he did not know what would happen in 
the next few months and he did not want to have to rely upon 
an Army that might be dissatisfied because of a reduction in 
compensation. 

In other lands, conditions would have been ripe for revolution, 
but the people of this land, who believed in a change of policy by 
government, sought that change not by force of arms but in the 
only way I hope there will ever be a change in our Government— 
by the free expression of the will of the people at the ballot box. 
The people spoke. The Republican administration was repudiated. 
Herbert Hoover was relegated to private life, and the control of 
the Government was transferred to the Democratic Party under 
the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

At that time there was no criticism of Roosevelt by big business. 
And, while cries of assistance came from all the people, none cried 
louder or longer than those who possessed great wealth. With one 
accord they declared that the emergency was as great, if not 
greater, than any war emergency; that the ordinary processes 
of government could not be relied upon. They begged that the 
President of the United States do something—do anything—to 
save them and their property. Something was done. Action was 
substituted for inaction. The President ordered that all banks 
remain closed until assurance could be given, as a result of ex- 
amination, that those permitted to open would remain open, The 
Government loaned money to many banks holding assets that 
were sound but frozen, in order to enable such banks to open. 
The people of wealth who had been shipping gold out of the coun- 
try regained confidence; the savings of the people were returned 
to the banks; bank deposits continued to grow until today they 
are greater than ever before in our banking history. In South 
Carolina deposits in National and State banks increased from 
$74,522,000 in 1939 to $120,814,000 in 1935, and because of the 
action of this administration in guaranteeing deposits the people 
now feel that the money they deposited in the banks they can get 
out of the banks. 

The Democratic administration could follow no beaten path. 
Those paths had been followed and had led into a wilderness of 
distress. We had to blaze new trails in the effort to save the 
Nation and its people. We enacted laws having for their object 
the restoration of the purchasing power of the people by providing 
jobs for the unemployed, increasing the compensation of those 
who were still employed, and by increasing the price of agricul- 
tural commodities so that those who had borrowed money would 
be able to pay their debts with the same kind of dollar they had 
borrowed. 

As a result of the agricultural legislation, cotton, instead of 
selling for 5 cents per pound, is now selling for 1114 cents. To- 
bacco, instead of selling for 9 cents per pound, has sold for more 
than 23 cents per pound. Wheat, instead of bringing 30 cents a 
bushel, has been selling for approximately 95 cents a bushel. 

Of the 16,000,000 men who walked the streets in idleness, more 
than 5,000,000 have secured jobs in private industry, and the 
others have been provided for by Government. The labor provi- 
sions of N. R. A. resulted in increasing the compensation and 
shortening the work hours of wage earners. By the decision of 
the Supreme Court it was abolished, but the labor standards 
established as a result of that legislation continue in most indus- 
tries, and wage earners are receiving a fairer share of the profits. 
The railroads are no longer threatened with bankruptcy. Insur- 
ance companies are solvent and prosperous. A permanent bank- 
ing law was enacted, fair to the banks and, at the same time, 
placing greater control over the issuance of currency, where the 
a provided it should be placed—in the hands of the 
people. 

By the Securities Act corrupt promoters have been prohibited 
from unloading worthless securities upon a confiding people, and 
by other legislation banks are prohibited from lending the money 
of their depositors upon worthless securities of foreign govern- 
ments. Reciprocal-trade agreements have been concluded with 
12 governments, lessening tariff barriers. 

The Labor Relations Board has been established to arbitrate the 
controversies between capital and labor, and by the Wagner Act 
and other legislation labor has been given greater recognition 
than it has ever received at the hands of any administration in 
the political history of America. 

Farm mortgages have been refinanced, and borrowers now have 
a long period in which to pay their obligations and are paying a 
rate of interest as low as 3% percent. Mortgages on homes in 
the cities have also been refinanced at 5-percent interest. The 
annual saving to the people by reduced interest rates will amount 
to millions of dollars, As these mortgages have been refinanced, 
an amount has been included to cover unpaid taxes, and the pay- 
ment of these taxes has enabled the State, county, and city gov- 
ernments to function and pay their employees with something 
other than script. Let us consider conditions in South Carolina: 

In South Carolina the receipts from the sale of the principal 
farm products in 1932 amounted to $46,219,000. In 1935 the re- 
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ceipts amounted to $92,026,000, an Increase of almost 100 percent. 

In 1932 the total construction of all kinds in South Carolina 
amounted to $7,658,800. In 1935 it amounted to $18,493,300. 

When people file income-tax returns with the United States 
Government for tax purposes, you can rest assured that they do 
not overstate their incomes. In 1933 the total income tax paid 
in South Carolina was $1,108,624; in 1935 it was $2,976,370, or an 
increase of 168 percent. 

From January 1933 to January 1, 1936, the United States Gov- 
ernment paid to the farmers of South Carolina in rental and bene- 
fit payments $21,823,284. Of this amount $18,046,506 has been 
paid on account of cotton, $3,221,464 to tobacco growers, and the 
balance on account of corn, hogs, and peanuts. 

But, say the Republicans, we admit conditions have improved, 
but too much money is paid to farmers, and you are destroying 
their “rugged individualism.” Well, for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the farmers of the South have been forced by Republican 
administrations to contribute to the enrichment of the manufac- 
turers of the North. Never before has the Federal Government 
paid them a dollar or used its powers to increase the price of their 
commodities. The farmers have nothing against rugged individu- 
alism, but they are awfully tired of “ragged individualism.” They 
may not approve of everything done by some local Officials in 
the name of the Government, but they appreciate the fight Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt has made and is still making against great odds 
to give to them increased purchasing power, so they can enjoy 
some of the comforts enjoyed by other people 

New Deal recovery is not restricted to South Carolina. It is 
being felt throughout the land, and all citizens, even those who 
now so severely denounce the Roosevelt administration, have been 
its beneficiaries. Let me give you a few percentages contrasting 
conditions under the New Deal and under the Old Deal. 

Between January 1, 1935, and January 1, 1936, industrial pro- 
duction advanced 51 percent, steel production advanced 257 per- 
cent, auto registrations advanced 326 percent. Between January 
1, 1933, and December 1, 1935, the dollar value of exports ad- 
vanced 33 percent and imports 37 percent. 

Listed stocks on our security exchanges advanced 134 percent 
from March 1, 1933, to January 1, 1936. Listed bonds during that 
period advanced 22 percent. 

Finally, for the benefit of our utility friends, who are so wor- 
ried about the final effect of the Santee-Cooper and Buzzard's 
Roost projects, let me say that from January 1, 1933, to January 
1, 1936, power production increased 19 percent. 

In view of this remarkable record of achievement it is difficult 
to understand the vicious attacks that have been made upon 
the President and the Democratic administration, unless you re- 
call our political history. For three-quarters of a century, with 
the exception of 16 years, the Republican Party was in control of 
the United States Government. Possibly because they were in 
control, they concentrated great power in the administration of 
the Federal Government. Through the instrumentality of tariff 
subsidies and expenditure for public works, the Federal Govern- 
ment developed certain sections of the country controlled by the 
dominant party, leaving other sections at the mercy of the favored 
States. These acts of Government contributed to the accumula- 
tion of great fortunes in the hands of a few individuals, and these 
few individuals in turn, used that wealth to continue the Repub- 
lican Party in control of the Government in order that they might 
pect to enrich themselves at the expense of the masses of the 
people. 

Among these favored citizens there are a few who have an 
appreciation of the great responsibility which rests upon them 
by reason of their wealth. But they are few. To the great ma- 
jority a new deal means an end to the old deal by which they 
accumulated their fortunes. They are opposed to that change. 
They have organized to make war upon this administration be- 
cause it seeks to give an opportunity to the average man. They 
are content to let your Government nominally exist in the city 
of Washington, but they want to return to the financial barons 
of America the power to dictate the policies of the Government. 

What are their arguments against the administration? They 
say we have increased the national debt. We have; but not one 
of them is fair enough to say that of the increased debt four 
and one-half billion dollars is invested in loans secured by mort- 
gages over the farms and homes of America; by liens upon cottor 
and the assets of banks, and by the securities of States, counties, 
and cities, and other liens. These loins are so secured that te 
Government of the United States wil not lose a dollar. Some 
of the securities have already been sold at a profit to the 
Government. 

In their effort to destroy confidence they assert that the credit 
of the Government is in danger. The fact is, under this adminis- 
tration Government credit is so good that outstanding obliga- 
tions have been refinanced at a rate of interest as low as 11, 
percent. 

But say these Republicans and Liberty Leaguers: “You failed to 
live up to your campaign pledge to reduce expenditures by 25 
percent.” Every schoolboy knows that after the platform was 
anopted in June 1932, because of the incompetency and inefficiency 
of the Hoover administration, the conditions which I have hereto- 
fore described and which no one could have anticipated, made it 
impossible to reduce expenditures. And the last to make this 
charge should be those who most often make it, namely, the 
presidents of banks, railroads, insurance companies, and cor- 
porations, who, in the dark days of 1933, came to Washington 
and borrowed millions of dollars from Government agencies in 
order to save themselves, 
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As these gentlemen came to Washington with hats in hand and 
tears in their eyes, begging for financial assistance from the Gov- 
ernment, I wonder what they would have said had President 
Roosevelt told them: “I believe that you need assistance. I be- 
lieve that the Government must act in order to save the Nation 
and its people; but in our platform adopted 9 months ago we 
said we would reduce expenditures, and therefore we must stand 
by that declaration even though the Government itself should 
fall.” 

But they say: “The Supreme Court has held unconstitutional 
some of the legislation enacted.” Well the Republicans should 
know that during the administration of one of the patron saints 
of their party, President Lincoln, eight acts were declared uncon- 
stitutional, and during the administration of President Grant five 
were declared unconstitutional. 

In every case recently decided by the Court, with one excep- 
tion, the Supreme Court has been divided. If the Justices of the 
Supreme Court cannot agree as to whether a law is constitutional, 
how can you expect the Congress to agree? However, this should 
be remembered: The Agricultural Adjustment Administration Act 
which was declared unconstitutional passed the Senate with only 
six Republican votes against it. 

When all other arguments are exhausted, they declare that, in 
any event, we have spent too much money for relief. A relief bill 
passed the House 10 days ago. Republicans offered some amend- 
ments but not one of them dared to offer an amendment to re- 
duce the appropriation for relief purposes by a single dollar. We 
must remember that the United States Government never entered 
into this field of relief until the States of the Union, through 
their legislatures and their Governors, placed the problem on the 
doorsteps of the Congress. The original act provided that not a 
dollar could be advanced to any State until the Governor certi- 
fied that the State, its subdivisions and its charitable organiza- 
tions, were unable to care for their needy and their unemployed. 
And when they denounce this legislation, let me say: When the 
bill appropriating $4,880,000,000 for relief and work projects was 
considered in the Senate, if every Democrat had walked out of 
the Chamber—if not a single Democrat had voted—the bill would 
have been passed. 

The President, through his appointees, has endeavored to ad- 
minister this fund wisely. Of course, he has made mistakes, and 
every man appointed to administer it will inevitably make mis- 
takes. If you open your doors and listen to the pleas of those 
who come asking your aid, no matter how good a judge you may 
be of human nature, you are bound to make mistakes and give 
aid to some undeserving people. The more undeserving they are, 
the more experience they have had in pleading for assistance and 
the more plausible they are. But because you may make a mis- 
take, are you going to refuse to respond to every plea for assist- 
ance? 

The President of the United States and Democratic Senators and 
Congressmen know that expenditures for relief constitute a politi- 
cal liability. We appreciate that some men out of employment who 
cannot secure a job are dissatisfied. Even when a man is given a 
job, we know that the political demagogue will try to convince him 
that he really is entitled to a better job. These dispensers of dis- 
cord exist everywhere. You recall the parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard. When the householder went to the market place 
early in the morning and found men idle, he hired them upon the 
agreement to work for a penny a day. At the third hour he found 
others idle and hired them, agreeing to pay whatsoever was right. 
Again at the sixth, the ninth, and even at the eleventh hour he 
found men who said they had been idle all the day because no man 
would hire them. He gave them employment, agreeing to pay what- 
ever was right. When evening came he knew that those hired at 
the eleventh hour could not live on the compensation to which 
they would be entitled for the short time they worked, and he 
therefore gave to all of the laborers a penny. Whereupon those 
employed in the earlier hours, even though they received the 
amount for which they had contracted to work, murmured against 
the goodman of the house. In like manner there are those who 
are today employed upon public projects and who, because some 
other person they believe less efficient receives the same compen- 
sation, murmur against the Government that is endeavoring to 
provide them with employment in order to give them food and 
shelter. 

You know, I am satisfied that at the vineyard described in the 
Scriptures there was a political agitator who caused the laborers 
to become dissatisfied with the compensation for which they had 
contracted, and at times I entertain the suspicion that in South 
Carolina today there are lineal descendants of that agitator who 
spend their time trying to arouse dissatisfaction in the hearts of 
the people for whom the Government is endeavoring to provide 
employment. 

The willingness of some persons to disregard human suffering is 
not new. We are told that long, long ago, on the road to Jericho, 
there lay a man wounded and suffering. He was in need. That 
was relief case no. 1. I imagine that the clergyman who passed 
without heeding his appeals contented himself with the thought 
that it was a case for the community chest or Salvation Army. 
Doubtless the Levite who passed and ignored the cry for assistance 
feared that if he granted relief he would not be able to balance 
his budget. But fortunately there came a Good Samaritan, who 


heeded the cries of the unfortunate man. He did not stop to 
consider budgets. He took him to an inn, paid for his keep, and 
then, because his credit was good, pledged that credit for whatever 
amount was necessary to relieve the suffering of a human being. 
There comes a time in the life of a government, as in the life of 
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an individual, when the spirit of the Samaritan must influence our 
actions and we must place the relief of human beings above the 
balancing of budgets. 

Direct relief is now the duty of local governments. The Federal 
Government, however, is seeking to furnish jobs to the unemployed. 
The Republicans and some disgruntled Democrats charge that they 
are being employed upon projects of no value. I have no doubt 
that some projects are of doubtful value because they are applied 
for by human beings and selected by human beings and they will 
make mistakes. But judge the truth of their statements, not by 
what is said to be taking place elsewhere but by what is being done 
in your own State. 

Is it a waste to build a hospital in Laurens and Orangeburg, a 
courthouse in Richland County, dormitories at~The Citadel and 
at Clemson College? Is it a waste to build farm-to-market 
roads? Is it a waste to build schoolhouses in rural districts? 
Is it a waste to advance money to the State of South Carolina 
to enable it to keep open its rural schools and to give employ- 
ment to teachers? Is it a waste to make loans to the receivers 
of closed banks so that they can pay dividends to the depositors? 
Is it a waste to provide funds for rural electrification to make 
life more comfortable upon the farms and induce the young men 
and young women to remain upon the farms? Is it a waste to 
provide for the Civilian Conservation camps? These camps came 
to the rescue of young men at a time when they were at the cross- 
roads of life. Without this assistance many of them might have 
been induced in despair to follow a life of crime. In these 
camps they have received physical training and moral training. 
They have been prepared for the battles of life. It cost money, 
but if it saved these boys it is worth every dollar spent. 

This is not the only assistance that has been provided. The 
Social Security Act was passed to assist the States in caring for 
the unemployables who were formerly the beneficiaries of relief. 
Under it the Government will lend financial assistance to the 
States, but the States have absolute power to control and direct 
the expenditures. 

There is nothing sadder than the plight of an old man and old 
woman who have no means of support. They certainly cannot 
secure employment in old age. The depression of the last few 
years exhausted the savings of a majority of the people. It is the 
duty and the privilege of children to care for their aged parents. 
But in many cases where children themselves have dependents it 
is impossible, and an old man and an old woman, feeling them- 
selves in the way, often pray for the coming of the end. In those 
cases where need exists and families cannot take care of these old 
people, Government, through the instrumentalities of this law, 
will help to make their last days upon earth comfortable and 
happy days. 

Who will dissent from the provisions to take care of the blind? 
Certainly they cannot earn an income. Unless loved ones care 
for them, they must go to the street corner, and while holding 
pencils in one hand, with the other ring a bell, in the hope of 
awakening a response in the hearts of those who pass by. 

What constructive program have the Republicans and the dis- 
gruntled Democrats associated with them offered the people? The 
record will show that in the Congress—certainly in the Senate-—a 
majority of the Republicans have voted for practically every legis- 
lative enactment of this administration. When they talk about 
economy, F tell you that only one amendment to reduce an appro- 
priation has been offered by a Republican Senator during the last 
3 years. You have never heard of them advocating new taxes. 
Well, if they have done nothing to reduce appropriations and 
nothing to raise taxes, how can they talk about balancing budgets? 

In 1935 when we initiated the legislation they now criticize, 
what plan did the Republicans, either in or out of public life, 
offer as a substitute? What would they have done then? What 
would they now repeal? Will they foreclose the mortgages upon 
the farms and the homes of the people? Will they force upon the 
market the cotton which is held by the Government as security 
for loans? Will they discontinue the agricultural program? 

The American Liberty League has been called the American Cel- 
lophane League, because it is a Du Pont product and because you 
can easily see through it. At least, we can clearly see through one 
activity of Mr. Du Pont and his associates. 

The testimony before the Black committee shows that they have 
been practicing the policy of “sharing the wealth.” ‘They have 
advanced thousands of dollars to organizations organized for the 
sole purpose of attacking the administration. These organizations 
are masquerading under various names. In the South, one or- 
ganization secured a most liberal contribution to create discord 
among Democrats. And then we learned that from the same 
source money had come to finance the Talmadge convention in 
Georgia. 


A new party was to be formed, the “Jeffersonian Party.” By 
others it was called the “grass-root convention.” The Black com- 
mittee discovered that the roots extended all the way from Macon, 
Ga., to Delaware, and into the treasury of the Du Ponts. By this 
time I think the Du Ponts have learned that they are wasting 
their money in endeavoring to divide the solid South. 

Yesterday morning we heard from Mr. Hoover. He declared he 
was not a candidate for the Republican nomination. “But”, said 
Mr. Hoover—and when a man says “but” that is where the trouble 

“But”, said Mr. Hoover, “it is significant that almost 
three-fourths of the delegates to the convention are uninstructed 
and these splendid men and women have no purpose other than 
to select the best man to serve the Nation in the greatest crisis 
it has confronted in two generations.” 
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Now, if that isn’t a fine appeal to the uninstructed delegates, I 
never heard one. He is wrong. The greatest crisis that has con- 
fronted the country jn two generations was the crisis for which he 
was responsible and which culminated in the closing days of his 
administration. The large percentage of uninstructed delegates to 
the Republican convention is due simply to the crisis in the Re- 
publican Party. Never in the last two generations has that great 
political party been so lacking in leadership. This large percentage 
of delegates is uninstructed because the Republicans do not know 
for whom they should instruct their delegates to vote. 

Every Democrat has just as much right to criticize our Demo- 
cratic President as I have to praise him. When a party comes into 

wer at a time and under such circumstances as those which 
faced us in 1933 it was inevitable that we would be forced to do 
many things as to the wisdom of which men might justly differ. 
Though I have participated in what has been done by the Congress, 
I do not approve of every law that has been enacted, nor have I 
been in accord with every view and act of the President. If today 
he has any regard for me, I believe it is due in great measure to 
the fact that when I disagree with him I tell him so; and I and 
every other Member of the Senate or House have ever found him 
willing to hear and consider our views. However, we must recog- 
nize that no administration can be judged by any one law, nor can 
a President be judged by his views upon any one question. The 
record of a Congress or of a President must be judged as a whole. 
The spirit of Democracy is that we fight our battles within the 
party and abide by the will of the majority. My earnest hope is 
that when this convention has spoken and the national convention 
has spoken those honest and sincere Democrats who have criticized 
the administration because of some one or two measures will, after 
consdering the record as a whole, determine to wholeheartedly 
support the nominee of their party. 

But, my friends, no man can be neutral. As a citizen, he has 
a duty to perform. He is either for us or against us. If, after 
the convention has spoken, a man who calls himself a Democrat, 
intends to criticize the nominee of the Democratic Party and 
the Democratic administration; if he intends to befoul his own 
nest and give aid and comfort to the enemy, then he should have 
the courage of his convictions and “take a walk.” However, 
when he starts walking, he should know where he is going. This 
year there are going to be no “Hoovercrats” and no other kind 
of “crats” except Democrats. If a man determines to leave the 
house of his fathers and start walking, he will find no resting place 
until he nestles in the arms of Joe Tolbert and his gang of 
patriots. 

In politics, we have heard much of the friends of the working 
men. I want to see how many friends there are of these “walking 
men.” To the end that we may know the sentiment of South 
Carolina Democrats, I hope this convention will consider a reso- 
lution unqualifiedly endorsing the administration, and pledging 
the delegates of South Carolina to support the renomination of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. If in the convention there are those who 
favor other candidates, I hope they will offer a substitute resolu- 
tion. Then, I hope there will be a standing vote. I have no doubt 
about the result. I hope the press will announce that result so 
that the people of the Nation may know that the few newspapers 
and individuals in South Carolina who have for 3 years, day after 
day, and week after week, denounced the President of the United 
States and the Democratic administration, do not represent the 
true sentiment of our people; that South Carolina, the strongest 
Democratic State in the Union, remains true to the Democratic 
Party and remains loyal to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S AGRICULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR BULOW 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. BuLow] on May 22, 1936, on 
the subject of the Administration’s Agricultural Achieve- 
ments. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Most of my life has been devoted to wrestling with agricul- 
ture problems, and therefore I am more interested in farm con- 
ditions than any other. When the farmers of the Nation are 
in a healthy and thriving condition the people of the Nation 
thrive, and this thrift is Nation-wide and not confined to farming 
localities. When the farmer is down and out no one thrives. 
The effort that the Roosevelt administration has made to be help- 
ful to agriculture has no parallel in American history. The vision 
of President Roosevelt with respect to agriculture, the basic in- 
dustry of our Nation, goes far beyond that of any other Presi- 
dent. The fact that the Nation depends upon those citizens who 
are engaged in the production of grains, fibers, and meats has 
been taken as a matter of course, and perhaps because of the fact 
that most of the citizenry of this country were engaged in these 
enterprises, it might be said that this was everyone’s business 
and therefore no one’s business, and therefore no prior admin- 
istration made a sympathetic study of the farmer’s problem. 

It may seem paradoxial to say that when Mr. Roosevelt became 
President not only the farmers of the country, but also those en- 
gaged in other industrial pursuits, were starving in a land of 
plenty; yet that was a fact. The farmer for some years had not 
received cost of production for the food that he produced to feed 
the Nation, and this situation could not continue. The farmer 
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who produces the food that keeps the Nation alive must have cost 
of production plus a profit. 

The Roosevelt plus-profit program was inaugurated to bring 
this about and the 3 years of this administration reflect a most 
gratifying result. The work, though showing splendid results, is 
not ended; the job is not complete but a good beginning has 
been made and agriculture sees the dawn of a grander day. The 
time on this occasion does not even permit a full reference to 
the many activities of this administration—agricultural achieve- 
ments in behalf of those who till the soil, but the sum total of 
these achievements are realized by everyone and point with an 
unerring finger to a star of hope. The critics of the administra- 
tion do not condemn the agricultural program as a whole but 
pick out specific things and say this, that, or the other thing 
was wrong, even though the medicine prescribed cured the patient; 
yet the medicine prescribed was the wrong medicine, so they say, 
but they write no prescription of their own. The farm problem 
is as big as the Nation and the Roosevelt vision is not focused 
on one locality to the exclusion of others but is a Nation-wide 
view taking in the entire national picture in which every one is 
reflected. A nation as large as ours has conflicting interests and 
different views that must be harmonized and blended into a 
harmonious whole. A program, that is beneficial to some sections 
of the country is not so beneficial, in fact may be harmful to 
other sections, and it becomes the duty of an administration in 
guiding our national destiny to harmonize these conflicting in- 
terests as much as possible into a program of national welfare 
affecting all of our people and making all classes subservient to 
the general welfare. 

The present administration is making a more conscientious at- 
tempt to do this than has ever heretofore been made in the his- 
tory of our Republic. To give you an illustration and a concrete 
example of conflict between a local and a national view, let me say 
that at the present time I am receiving complaints from the 
people of South Dakota, the State I have the honor to represent 
in part in the Senate, against importations into this country from 
Canada under the reciprocal trade agreement. It is difficult for 
our people to reconcile the policy of curtailing home production 
of grain and meats and permitting importations from foreign 
countries. The people of my State feel some objection to a Fed- 
eral program that provides for a reduction in home production of 
grain and meats and then permits the importation of wheat and 
beef from Canada. Representing the people of my State and hav- 
ing only the picture of South Dakota in mind, I share in their 
objections and from the viewpoint of my State it is hard to 
reconcile the two propositions. But that is a local and State view 
and not a national picture. My State is basically agricultural and 
we exchange our products for the products of industry of other 
States and foreign nations. We are interested in exchanging our 
products with the people of sister States and foreign nations. The 
ideal situation to us would be if we could market our surplus prod- 
ucts in jurisdictions outside of our State upon our own terms and 
without competition in these outside jurisdictions as to the prod- 
ucts that we produce but that is not the way trade negotiations are 
conducted. It takes two agreeing minds to make a trade among 
individuals and the same rule maintains among nations. If I 
want to trade with my neighbor, I must accept something that he 
has in return for the horse I trade him. 

If we want to sell our automobiles and other products of industry 
to the Canadians, we must accept something that the Canadians 
have in return, and whatever that something is, on account of the 
diversified industries of qur country, it of necessity will be step- 
ping on somebody’s toes and be objectionable to someone. I do 
not like the importation of wheat and beef from Canada or from 
anywhere else in competition with the people from my State, 
but I do not subscribe to the fear expressed by the critics of the 
administration and of the New Deal that those importations are 
going to ruin us. In exchange for these importations we are 
expecting to export arf equal amount of some of our national 
products. The law of trade balance must govern and, over a 
period of time, exports and imports must balance. 

Neither am I alarmed at the comparative figures constantly 
quoted by the critics of the administration as to the amount of 
imports in 1936, compared to a similar period in 1932, before the 
New Deal came into existence. In 1932, before we had the New 
Deal, we did not import very much from Canada nor from any- 
where else, because nobody had any money to buy imports. Our 
people could not even sell their home products. There was no 
market. We were all starving to death in a land of plenty. 
The New Deal has changed this picture. Let me suggest to those 
who are constantly lambasting the administration's whole agricul- 
tural policy, tha‘; they reflect on agriculture’s condition before 
the advent of the New Deal. I don’t believe any thinking Ameri- 
can willingly wants to go back to those terrifying days of prior 
administrations. 

As before indicated, I hold no particular brief for the so-called 
Canadian reciprocal treaty, and I regret the importations of wheat 
and beef in competition with the people of my State, and I wish 
that the situation might be otherwise. I wish that we might be 
able to make a treaty not only with Canada but with all the 
other nations, by the terms of which Canada and these other 
nations would agree to buy everything that we had to sell at a 
price we demanded without our agreeing to buy anything from 
them in return. But that manifestly cannot be done. That would 
be an ideal treaty from our viewpoint, but even that kind of a 
treaty would not meet with the approval of some of the critics 
of the New Deal. 
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Let us not become too much exercised or too much alarmed 
about this treaty with Canada ruining the agricultural interests 
of this country. A careful reading of the treaty provisions will 
disclose to the fair-minded person that it is not a one-sided affair 
and that the benefits that this country will derive at least will 
equal the benefits derived therefrom by the Canadian people. 
The agreed fixed quotas will prevent any form of dumping, and 
we ought not to get too much alarmed until we really are hurt. 
Even if it should be conceded that this treaty was not in the best 
interest of some agricultural States, it will not be of major im- 
portance but minor when we survey the entire administration 
agricultural achievements as brought about by the entire New Deal 
program in saving not only the farming industry but the entire 
national economic structure from total wreckage. 

After all, the farmer is far better off under the New Deal selling 
wheat at a dollar a bushel and beef cattle for 10 cents a pound 
against this so-called Canadian competition than to be selling 
wheat for 30 cents a bushel and beef for 3 cents per pound under 
the “old deal” without such competition. 


THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT—ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR 
OLSON 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by Governor Olson, of 
Minnesota, before the Farmer-Labor State convention at 
St. Paul, Minn., March 27, 1936, relative to the United States 


Supreme Court. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Minnesota Leader of Apr. 4, 1936] 
Outson Raps SupreME Court “USURPATION’—ADDRESS BY Gov. 
Fitorp B. OLSON, OF MINNESOTA, BEFORE THE FaRMEER-LABOR 
Srate CoNVENTION aT St. Paut, MINN., Marcn 27, 1936 


A tremendous and concerted effort is being made by those who 
champion the perpetual continuation of the present social and 
economic system to place a halo around the members of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and to create an impression 
that the members of that Court and the inferior Federal courts 
are supermen who sit like all-wise oracles upon the top of some 
imaginary Mount Olympus, unaffected and uninfluenced by the 
hopes, aspirations, and prejudices of the more common mortals 
who inhabit the valleys of the earth. 

CRITICISM OF COURT 


Added to this endeavor is the further endeavor to place those 
who criticize the Court in the position of dangerous enemies of 
the Nation and its continued existence. If ome were to believe 
these contentions, one would conclude that today is the first time 
when the Court has been the subject of criticism by the people 
of the United States. Before undertaking an analysis of the 
Supreme Court and its members and a criticism of its conduct, 
let us consult the history of the United States and see whether 
or not this allegedly sacrosanct body has ever before been at- 
tacked because of its conduct and if ever before its motives have 
been impugned. 

When we consult history we find a long list of distinguished 
Americans who have inveighed against the tribunal in language 
far more critical and bordering more upon invective than any lan- 
guage used during the present time in criticizing the Court. I call 
the roll: 

Following the decision of the Supreme Court in Marbury v. 
Madison, where it assumed the powers to nullify acts of Congress 
upon the ground that they were not consistent with the Constitu- 
tion, Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the outstanding champion in all American history of hu- 
man rights and liberties, said: “But the opinion which gives the 
judges the right to decide what laws are constitutional and what 
not, not only for themselves in their own sphere of action but for 
the legislative and executive also in their spheres, would make the 
judiciary a despotic branch.” So impressive was the stern criticism 
of Jefferson that it held the Supreme Court of the United States 
in check for some 55 years, during which time it did not undertake 
to nullify any act of Congress. 

RAPPED BY G. O. P. PAPER 

What did the Republican Party of the United States, which is now 
endeavoring to picture the Supreme Court as the holy of holies, say 
in the past about that Court? After the Dred Scott decision, in 
which the right of Congress to abolish slavery in the Territories was 
set aside by the Supreme Court, the outstanding newspaper spokes- 
man of that party, the New York Tribune, said: 

“The long-trumpeted decision having been held over from last 
year in order not too flagrantly to alarm and exasperate the free 
States on the eve of an t Presidential election is en- 
titled to just so much moral weight as would be the judgment of 
a majority congregated in any Washington barroom. It is a dictum 
prescribed by the stump to the bench.” 

It further said: 

“The vote stood 7 to 2, the 5 slaveholders and 2 doughfaces mak- 
ing up the 7.” 


COURT OF INJUSTICE 
The New York Independent, another Republican newspaper, in 
editorial headed “The decision of the Supreme Court is the aaael 
assassination of a race and cannot be obeyed”, said: 
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“The moment the supreme judicial court becomes a court of 

injustice, a court to carry schemes of oppression against classes of 
men by forced constructions of the Constitution, that moment its 
claim to obedience ceases. The moment it becomes the court of a 
——— party and not of the United States, and promulgates 
alsehoods, that moment its decisions cease to be binding and 
impeachment, not obedience, belongs to it. The decision is a 
deliberate iniquity. It is not a mistake, but it is a deliberate, 
willful perversion for a particular purpose, and that purpose the 
sanction and perpetuity of human slavery. If the people obey this 
decision they disobey God.” 

The Republican Legislature of Maine adopted a resolution stating 
“that the extrajudicial opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Dred Scott is not binding in law or conscience upon the Govern- 
ment or citizens of the United States.” 

The foregoing quoted language not only denoted wanton disre- 
spect for the decision of the Supreme Court and for its members, 
ana actually counseled rebellion against the mandates of that 

The great Abraham Lincoln commenting upon the decision said: 

“If the policy of the Government upon vital questions affecting 
the whole people is to be irrevocably fixed by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court the instant they are made in ordinary litigation 
between parties in personal actions, the people have ceased to be 
their own rulers, having to that extent practically resigned their 
Government into the hands of that eminent tribunal.” 

The Democratic Party in 1895 and 1896 did not hesitate to use 
similar language in denouncing the decision of the Supreme Court 

the Federal income-tax law unconstitutional by a vote 
of 5 to 4. Many years before the Supreme Court had held such 
a law constitutional—in fact, in the origtnal decision in 1895, the 
vote was 5 to 4 in favor of the constitutionality of the income-tax 
law, but upon reargument, one judge changed his mind and his 
vote, with the resultant unconstitutionality of the law. 

Theodore Roosevelt repeatedly attacked the assumptions of 
power by the Supreme Court and advocated the overruling of 
judicial decisions on constitutional questions by recall. 

Even though history did not inform us of the repeated criti- 
cisms of the Supreme Court in the past, the exercise of our con- 
stitutional right of free speech and the upholding of the prin- 
ciple that the people are sovereign, and not the Court, not only 
justifies, but demands that criticism shall be made of that body 
for its exercise of powers in a manner contrary to the principles 
of a democracy. 

“It is not my purpose here to denounce the Court nor even to 
approach the use of language similar to that used upon occasions 
in the past by critics of the Court. While I dispute the constitu- 
tional right of the Supreme Court to nullify acts of Congress, I 
am willing to assume that because of its exercise of that power 
over a long period of years that power has become imbedded in 
our American system of government and I accept it as such. It is 
not the jurisdiction of the Court that I challenge here, but its use 
of its jurisdiction.” 

A TRIBUNAL OF MEN 


The claim that this tribunal is one merely of powers is erroneous. 
It is fundamentally and essentially a tribunal of men. Those men 
are not supermen. Providence has not gifted them with any 
capacities-foreign to other men. They are subject to the same 
prejudices and passions and the same influences as other men. 
Acting as men in the interpretation of the Constitution with refer- 
ence to legislative acts designed to change the social and economic 
status of the people of a State or of the Nation, they determine 
the constitutionality of that legislation not from anything that 
appears in the written Constitution but from their own ideas as 
to whether or not the legislation is wise and proper. 

My contention is proven beyond a reasonable doubt by the very 
fact that the men who sit upon that Court continually disagree as 
to the interpretation of the Constitution with reference to social 
and economic legislation. 

DISPUTES JUSTICES’ CLAIMS 


These men, acting as such, have sought continually to implant 
in the minds of the people the idea that their decisions are 
determined entirely from a reading of the written Constitution 
of the United States. For example, the claim of Justice Roberts 
in the A. A. A. decision that the Court lays the law beside the 
Constitution and determines whether or not the law squares with 
the Constitution is mere legalistic hypocrisy, because there is no 
living being who can place a law effecting social and economic 
change alongside the Constitution and find any definite state- 
ment in the Constitution authorizing or forbidding that law. 

Can Justice Roberts find any reference in the Constitution to 
the control of agricultural production? Of course not. The Con- 
stitution is'a document written in general terms, and, while it 
is easy for its readers to determine that the use of the word 
“two” in specifying the number of Senators from each State 
means two, when the reader comes to words and phrases such as 
“reasonable”, “persons”, “property”, “necessary and proper”, “due 
process of law”, privileges and immunities”, the Constitution has, 
as one judge very aptly said, “a convenient. vagueness.” Not even 
the Court has ever undertaken to define those terms in an all- 
inclusive definition. 

JUDGE’S VIEW REFLECTED 

The phrase “necessary and proper” means to the reading judge 
what he thinks it ought to mean in the light of his own view- 
point of life, and of social and economic conditions. So with 
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“due process of law.” What is “property”? What emphasis should 
be laid upon the word “property” in the Constitution when prop- 
erty rights come into conflict with the rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness? Which is the end to be attained in 
our system of government—life and liberty, or property? Is 
property a means to the end that we may have life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, or is it an end in itself to which life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness must yield? What is a 
“person?” The Court says it includes corporations, but the Con- 
stitution does not so state. 

These are but a few of the innumerable questions arising in the 
interpretation of the written constitution. When a judge under- 
takes to interpret words of general import in the Constitution, 
can he do other than interpret them in the light of his own con- 
victions and his own experiences? In other words, in interpreting 
the Constitution he interprets it not from the lessons of law, but 
from the lessons of life; and when he does so, of necessity, and 
because he is a mere human being, he interprets legislation in the 
light of what he believes to be wise and proper. If he be conserva- 
tive in his thoughts he will interpret the Constitution from a con- 
servative social and economic viewpoint; if liberal, from a liberal 
viewpoint. In fact, that has been the history of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


CHARGES CONSERVATIVE BIAS 


If we examine the decisions of that Court we find conclusively 
that it has interpreted legislation, State and National, not only 
with a conservative viewpoint, but with a conservative bias. 

The Supreme Court set aside the so-called A. A. A. legislation 
upon the ground that the powers undertaken to be exercised 
therein by Congress were powers held exclusively by the States. 
Many of my listeners would join with me in challenging the wis- 
dom of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, but the wisdom of the 
act is none of the business of the Supreme Court. 


CITES NORTH DAKOTA CASE 


In the case of the North Dakota Grain Grading and Inspection 
Act decided in 1922, the Supreme Court of the United States took 
a position diametrically opposite to the one taken in the A. A. A. 
case. And curiously enough, the vote in both cases was the same— 
6 to 3.. In 1919 the legislature of North Dakota undertook to stop 
the systematic defrauding of farmers in the purchase of their grain 
in North Dakota by establishing a State system of licensing, and 
of inspection, grading and weighing, and by requiring a purchaser 
of grain either to pay separately for the dockage on the grain, or to 
return the same to the farmer. 

The Court held that because most of the wheat in North Dakota 
was shipped in interstate commerce, the law was a burden upon 
interstate commerce and therefore beyond the power of the legis- 
lature of North Dakota to enact. What is true of wheat in North 
Dakota is true of wheat all over the United States, and what is 
true of wheat all over the United States is true of every other 
basic agricultural commodity; that is, that the bulk of that com- 
modity produced within a State is shipped beyond the borders of 
the producing State. 

FOR FAIR PRODUCTION PRICE 


The only way to regulate production or to undertake to provide a 
fair price for the producer of agricultural commodities is by the 
exercise of the taxing power or by other regulations. Under the 
A. A. A. decision, the Supreme Court said that the power of regu- 
lating production was exclusively one to be used by the States. 
Under the North Dakota grain decision, it said in substance that 
every attempt by a State to regulate the production and sale of 
agricultural commodities constituted a burden upon interstate 
commerce and was beyond the powers of the States. 

And so in the A. A. A. case the astute members of the majority 
undertook to nullify the act of Congress by asserting a right ex- 
clusively enjoyable by the States, which right the Supreme Court 
of the United States had already taken away from the States. 

A conservative majority has continually interpreted the Consti- 
tution with respect to social and economic legislation so as to 
favor the rights of property as against the rights of the human 
being. I do not charge that they have been corrupt in so doing. 
I do charge that they have so held because that is their social 
and economic conception of what should be in this Nation. 

The Congress of the United States declared that all combinations 
and trusts in restraint of trade were unlawful and criminal. The 
Supreme Court of the United States in an adroit opinion of a 
divided Court, held in substance that there were good trusts and 
bad trusts, and that the good trusts were not subject to the sanc- 
tions of the Sherman Act. 

COURT MAKING LAW 


That was not interpretation of a law. That was lawmaking. 
That was for the benefit of monopoly. On the other hand, they 
read into the Sherman Act an interpretation that labor unions 
engaged collectively in a strike were operating in restraint of trade 
and in violation of the Sherman antitrust law. That was more 
lawmaking, but this time it was against the human right of col- 
lective action by human beings seeking to attain a better standard 
a through better wages and through better working condi- 

ions. 
GENERAL-WELFARE CLAUSE 


In the Lochner case the Supreme Court held that the State of 
New York had no right to limit the working hours in bake shops 
to 60 hours per week because it interfered with the free opportu- 
nity of contract. There is nothing in the Constitution about 
Wages or working hours, but there is a general-welfare clause, 
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which the Court could have applied with greater force in sustain- 
ing the law. 

The Supreme Court has laid the cold hand of despair not only 
upon State legislation tending to benefit cooperative enterprise, as 
in the Frost cotton-gin case, and upon protection of the consumer 
in the Nebraska bread-labeling case, and in the Oklahoma ice case, 
but it has sought to perpetuate the institution of child labor by 
nullifying an act of Congress forbidding the shipment in interstate 
commerce of goods manufactured within a State through the labor 
of children. 

Just as in the Dred Scott decision it sought to perpetuate the 
institution of Negro slavery, so has it subsequently undertaken to 
perpetuate, insofar as its powers can so perpetuate, the institution 
of child slavery. Even beyond that, its decisions have tended to 
perpetuate the economic slavery of the producing groups of the 
United States. 

It is of no avail for the champions of the Court to point to the 
fact that the acts of the legislatures of the several States pertaining 
to social and economic matters which have been set aside by the 
Court are comparatively few in number. It is not so much the 
number of those which have been set aside that is important. It is 
the great amount of legislation that never was passed by the legis- 
latures which would have been passed were it not for these barriers 
that have been set up by the Supreme Court in a comparatively 
small number of cases in which it has held acts of State legislatures 
to be inconsistent with the Federal Constitution. 


CONTRASTS DECISIONS 


If anyone doubts the viewpoint of the present court with refer- 
ence to the protection of property, he need but read the decision in 
the North Dakota tax case recently handed down, and contrast it 
with the decision in the Baltimore utility case made only a few 
years ago. 

In the North Dakota tax case the majority opinion declared 
that the State of North Dakota, in valuing a railroad for the 
purpose of taxation was obliged to take into consideration the 
effect of the depression upon the reduction in valuation of its 
holdings, even though the railroad in North Dakota was taxed 
upon the same basis and under the same principles as every other 
citizen and corporation in the State. In the Baltimore utility 
case, the Supreme Court held that in determining the valuation 
of the utility for the purpose of fixing rates to be charged the 
public, that the local government could not take into considera- 
tion the effect of the depression upon the reduction in the 
valuation of the property of the utility. 

LEGAL NO MAN’S LAND 

By reason of the nullification of acts of Congress and the re- 
straints placed upon the legislatures of the several States in their 
endeavors to promote the welfare of the citizens of this Nation, 
the Supreme Court has created a legalistic no man’s land within 
the boundaries of which no representative institution of the peo- 
ple of this country may trespass, because of the “no trespassing” 
and “no admittance” signs erected by the Supreme Court. Within 
that no man’s land of legal jurisprudence is found all the funda- 
mental problems, all the social and economic oppressions, all the 
denials of the pursuit of happiness, to which the American people 
are now subject. 

REMADE BY COURT 

This situation has been created because the Court has remade 
the Constitution. The cry of the reactionaries that we “return to 
the Constitution” is as silly as would be futile our endeavors to 
so return if we desired. There is no constitution of the found- 
ing fathers to return to. It has been remade by the Supreme 
Court, sitting as a continuous constitutional convention. 

Is it only the liberals and radicals of this Nation that so 
contend? Let us call the roll. Let us see what so-called respect- 
able citizens have said about the exercise of its powers by the 
Supreme Court. 

President Taft said, in substance, that the Constitution was 
being constantly remolded in the light of the interpretations of 
it by the Court. 

The present Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, said: 

“The Constitution is what the judges say it is.” 

And then we have the following statement: “The Supreme Court 
is a continuous constitutional convention” from none other than 
Mr. James Beck, counsel in chief of the Liberty League of America. 

In addition to the mandates and dictates of the Supreme Court, 
we are confronted with a huge mass of decisiors on the rights of 
citizens, and interpretations of State and Federal constitutions, 
by about 200 judicial satraps who preside over the inferior Federal 
courts. And all of these members of a judicial oligarchy, holding 
office for life, are operating and decreeing and dictating without 
any check whatsoever upon their actions by the people of the 
United States, either directly or through their representatives in 
the legislative and executive branches of the Government. 

That any branch of the American Government should operate 
without any check whatsoever is contrary to the fundamental 
principles not only of the Government of the United States, but 
of any democracy. How then can we check the judiciary? 

FOR CHECKS ON COURT 

Some desire a check through a constitutional provision which 
shall require the votes of at least seven of the nine members of 
the Supreme Court in order to set aside an act of Congress. 
Some groups advocate a constitutional amendment which will 
provide that the decisions of the Supreme Court declaring an act 
of Congress unconstitutional may be overruled or vetoed by a vote 
of two-thirds of the Members of Congress. 
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As a means of checking autocratic power these proposals are 
worthy of great consideration, but one must not overlook the fact 
that with the potential growth of fascism in this Nation, we could 
conceivably have a Fascist-minded Congress which would pass 
sedition laws and other laws interfering with our civil liberties, 
and that it would be impossible to obtain seven votes on the 
Supreme Court to set aside those laws. Or if the other possible 
check be instituted, the sedition laws set asiae by the Supreme 
Court might be reenacted by a two-thirds vote of a Fascist 
Congress. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the most erfective means of 
checking the despotism of tbe Federal judiciary is to adopt the 
same check with reference to them that is used by most of the 
States with reference to State judges—that is, a limited term of 
office rather than a life term of office. 

I propose therefore an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States which shall provide that members of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and its inferior courts shall 
hold office for a term not to exceed 10 years, and that they shall 
continue to be appointed by the President, with the savice and 
consent of the Senate. 

It is dificult to determine the presence or lack of ability and the 
presence or absence of partisanship in a man when he is originally 
being proposed for appointment to the Federal bench, but after he 
has served any considerable period as a member of that bench it is 
not difficult to analyze his capacity and impariislity, or the lack 
of it. It has been difficult to prevent the original appointment cf 
men who were allegedly biased in their viewpoints, but it has not 
been difficult to prevent the promotion of members of the Federal 
bench whose judicial conduct has disclosed a lack of fairness. I 
need but cite the cases of Parker, Wilkinson, and McIntosh to 
sustain the claim fust made. 

CONSTITUTION SILENT 

And the proposal is not answered by claiming that it runs coun- 
ter to the conclusions of the so-called founding fathers, because 
there is no convincing proof that the founding fathers, in confer- 
ring a life term upon members of the Federal judiciary, intended 
that that judiciary should exercise the power to nullify acts of 
Congress. In fact, the Constitution itself, in which that power 
must be found, is absolutely silent on the subject. 

And the proposal is not answered by the claim that we would 
thereby deprive the Federal judiciary of its independence, because 
independence without check is the equivalent o. dictatorship. 
There is no branch of the American Government that can be abso- 
lutely independent of the people, unless we cast aside the funda- 
mental doctrine of popular sovereignty which is the very basis of 
the American form of government. 


STATE JUDGES’ TERMS LIMITED 


And to challenge the proposal upon the ground that it would 
subject the members of the Federal judiciary who are subject to 
reappointment, to outside influence, is to insult the integrity and 
fairness of every State judge in the State of Minnesota and in all 
the other States where they are appointed and elected for a 
definite term of years. 

If we appoint them for a definite term, the people will have a 
check upon them by being able to protest when their terms expire 
and they are proposed for reappointment. 

To fail to take steps to curb the ever-increasing domination of 
the Federal Court over our Government and our lives is to resign 
ourselves to the dictatorship of a tribunal having all the attributes 
of kingship except hereditary succession, and possessing ski 
powers than any king. 


WOMEN’S BUYING POWER—KEY TO RECOVERY 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, on Wednesday, May 20, 
1936, Hon. I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of the union- 
label-trades department of the American Federation of 
Labor, and Hon. John M. Baer, former Representative from 
North Dakota, engaged in a dialogue discussion on the sub- 
ject of the Union Label over the national network of the 
National Broadcasting Co. Mr. Ornburn is an authority on 
the subject, and I believe all the Members of the Senate will 
undoubtedly wish to read this brief discussion. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the discussion may be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Baer. In leading up to the principal topic of this discussion, 


I shall ask Mr. Ornburn a few questions, the answers to which, 
I believe, will give us an important background to his final 
conclusions. 

Mr, Ornburn has always been an ardent advocate of union-label 
goods and union services. He also has taken a firm American 
position by consistently urging the buying public to purchase 
domestic-made goods in preference to foreign-made products. He 
holds that just so long as one American worker is out of a job 
American money should be spent for the merchandise of our own 
industries instead of sending it abroad to buy goods of European 
and oriental nations. 

This problem of foreign buying concerns not only —— 
labor but it is ome that should concern every citizen who works 
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zor a living, as well as the taxpayers who 4re footing the bill for 
care of the 20,000,000 persons now on relief. 

t gives me great pleasure to introduce Mr. I. M. Ornburn, one 

of America’s Prange labor leaders and advocates of “America 


first.” Mr. rg me how can we increase the purchasing power 
— e masses of the Pes 
” Came. There is only one way. It is to increase wages. 


Wages can best be increased through organization of workers into 
labor unicns. Organized labor has been the single force in rais- 
ing wage aes in America. The so-called while-collar work- 
ers, as well as the unskilled laborers, would still be working long 
hours for a dollar a day if it were not for the colieciive efforts 
ef members of labor unions. 

‘fhe State and National Governments in some instances have set 
minimum wages, but they have always been initiated through the 
efforts of labor unions. 

Congressman CONNERY, an ardent supporter of union labor, 
reently wrote into the Works Progress Administration appropria- 
tion bill a provision which will require that prevailing wages be 
paid on Federal relief projects. Such action forces the Federal 
Government to pay the union scale of wages. Uncle Sam should 
set an example for private employers by paying the highest wages. 

Mr. Barr. How can we obtain employment for the 12,000,000 
jobless workers? 

Mr. Ornsurn. The only answer is to shorten working hours, 
Here again the organized-labor movement has been the greatest 
factor in Gecreasing the workday and workweek for unorganized 
workers as well as for union men. Working hours can be written 
imto the contracts between private industry and labor unions, 

The productive power of the worker through the use of ma- 
chinery has increased faster than his buying power. That is the 
cause of increasing unemployment. There is nothing s0 disheart- 
ening as to see an honest man, willing to work, but unable to 
obtain a job that will keep his family in ordinary comfort, 

Mr. Barr. How can workers safeguard the wages and hours 
obtained through collective bargaining by labor unions? 

Mr. Ornsven. Organized workers can maintain American labor 
standards only by buying their own products. These products 
bear the union label, which ts a guaranty that they are union made 
and it is also the best assurance that they are American made. 

Mr. Barr. What is tne key to recovery, Mr. Ornburn? 

Mr. Ornsurn. The women’s buying power, which is estimated at 
about four-fifths of the wage earner’s income, is the key to 
recovery. 

Mr. Barr. Are the women members of the labor unionist’s family 
organized? 

Mr. OrnsuRN. Yes, indeed; wives of labor unionists have formed 
women’s auxiliaries to the various national and international labor 
unions of the American Federation of Labor, and also the standard 
railway brotherhoods. Just last month representatives of the 
various women’s auxiliaries met in Washington and formed the 
American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor. It is merely 
a coordination of the various women’s auxiliary movements cf 
American labor. It is destined to be one of the most powerful 
groups in America. There are now over 2,000,000 members of these 
ladies’ unions, and the potential power of these women and their 
friends in the market place is greater than any other organized 
group of society. 

Mr. Barr. How can the women help America to recover from this 
disastrous depression? 

Mr. Oznsurn. I wish I were able to effectively emphasize the 
power that is in the purse of these women. They are able through 
their purchases for the ordinary household to revolutionize our 
entire industrial system. Many of these women, however, have 
come to realize that by patronizing only firms which display the 
union label, shop card, and button can they protect the wages, 
hours, and the jobs of their husbands. When the 7,000,000 wives of 
organized workers come to a full realization of their economic 
power and also urge their neighbors to buy union-label goods and 
patronize union services, then the industries of this country will be 
compelled to recognize the principles of collective bargaining. If 
firms do not recognize labor unions, which means higher wages, 
shorter hours, and better working conditions, then they will not be 
able to sell their products. I emphasize the women’s auxiliaries 
pecause the members of these organizations are the wives and 
other members of the labor unionist’s family and naturally will 
take a greater interest in his welfare. There are other women’s 
organizations and also union-label leagues that have many women 
members. These ladies are doing splendid work for the union label 
at the present time. The combined membership of these women’s 
organized groups will, I know, create a vast demand for wnion-label 
goods and union services within the next year. They know that it 
is the only way out. They know that the union label is constitu- 
tional, and therefore will not be hampered by decisions of our 
courts. They further know that only by patronizing the firms that 
recognize labor unions and display the union label, shop card, and 
button can they uphold American standards and protect the jobs of 
their breadwinners. 

The union label trades department confidently announces that 
from now on the wives of the unionists will buy collectively in the 
same degree that their husbands bargain collectively. 

Mr. Barr. Will the industries that become unionized receive any 
benefits from the display of the union label, Mr. Ornburn? 

Mr. Onnwsuren. Yes; there are mutual benefits to be derived from 
a@ labor-union agreement and the use of the union label. We have 
received numerous letters from large manufacturers who have 
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stated that they increased their sales immediately upon the display 
of the union label. ° Allow me to quote from a letter received from 
Rolland E. Friedman, president of the American Chemical & Cos- 
metic Co. of Indianapolis. Mr. Friedman says: 

“We known that the fact that our products are union made and 
that our plant is 100 percent organized has been the reason for the 
tremendous demand for our barber supplies and cosmetics. This 
company has shown an average of 400-percent increase each month 
in its sales. It is due to the cooperation we have received from 
members of organized labor.” 

Mr. BaEr. If we do not shorten working hours, what will be the 
result? 

Mr. OrnBuURN. With the increase in population and the use of 
machinery unemployment will grow to such an extent that half of 
the workers will be on doles. 

Mr. Barr. Do you think that the union label alone will solve our 
economic problem? 

Mr. ORNBURN. Yes; it will; because the union label is the emblem 
of a great cause. That cause stands for definite principles, which 
are higher wages, shorter hours, and greater social justice. One 
cannot divorce the union label from the labor-union movement. 
When all the remedies of organized labor are taken as a whole we 
find that it has set forth the only constructive program for solving 
our economic ills. 

Mr. BazEr. But what if these principles are not adopted by Ameri- 
can industry? 

Mr. OrnsurNn. Then America will face a general panic, which will 
be far more severe than the so-called depression through which we 
are now passing. 

If unemployment continues to increase and something permanent 
is not done to remedy it, I doubt if enough revenue can be raised 
by the Government to take care of the idle workers and their de- 
pendents. The great majority of unemployables normally sup- 
ported by workers when they have employment at decent wages are 
also thrown on relief. 

Merchandise and other commodities in themselves are not 
wealth. It is not until all consumers have sufficient buying power 
to purchase goods that they become wealth. 

America must utilize every possible means to retain its posi- 
tion in the industrial world. We cannot retain our high standards 
of living if we do not cut off the competition of foreign manu- 
facturers and give the masses of the people sufficient buying power 
to balance our consumption with our production. 

Mr. Barer. What will happen if we do not shut out cheap foreign 
products? 

Mr. OrNBuRN. It will destroy American industry and increase 
our breadlines. 

Mr. Barr. If the Federal Government does not eliminate the 
sweatshop and other unfair products in its own purchases, what 
will happen? 

Mr. ORNBURN. It will destroy the labor conditions of American 
workers, because many industries point to the Government as a 
standard when promoting the general sale of their products. 

America’s wealth is not the gold in its vaults nor the savings in 
its banks. It is the goods and commodities that labor and farm- 
ers produce. When Americans buy foreign-manufactured goods 
and farm commodities they are increasing the wealth of other 
eo creating a surplus at home, and thus decreasing our own 
wealth. 

The purchasers of imported goods are supporting Hitlerism, 
fascism, and other “ismites” of foreign countries. 

Since the Supreme Court has declared the new-deal acts un- 
constitutional, the only channel through which the American 
worker can obtain economic freedom is through labor unions. 

I implore the workers of America to join a labor union of their 
own craft, and the wives of the workers to buy only union-label 
goods. This will do more to offset communism, on the one hand, 
and dictatorships, on the other, here in our own beloved land of 
America, than any other single remedy. 

The union-label trades is a department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and is the clearing house for information and 
publicity about union labels, shop cards, and working buttons. 
These emblems are authorized by the American Federation of 
Labor for labor unions that display insignia to designate their 
products or services. 

For those who are not familiar with what I mean, the union 
label is a symbol which 1s displayed by means of a cloth or paper 
label, stamp, or other imprint upon products to indicate that they 
are made in unionized shops, factories, and other industrial estab- 
lishments. 

A shop card is a sign card which is displayed in the window or 
on the wall of all shops and business places whose employees are 
unionized. 

Working buttons are similar to the insignia of lodges or fra- 
ternal orders and are worn in the same manner. The working 
button gives assurance that the services are rendered by a member 
of a labor union. 

Many forward-looking businessmen have come to realize that 
increased purchasing power can be obtained only through increas- 
ing the income of the wage earner. 

Mr. Lucius Tilley, Jr.. president of the Rich Maid Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Richmond, Va., who, by the way, is a large manufac- 
turer of union-made products, recently stated: “The only way 
that our Nation can recover is for American business to cooperate 
with the American Federation of Labor in raising the wages and 
reducing the hours of American workers.” 

We were greatly pleased with the response we received from our 
last broadcast over this national network. Thousands of letters 
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asking for copies of the address and the Union Label Directory 
came in from all parts of the country. We were especially grati- 
fied to receive numerous requests from high-school and college 
students who desired to obtain information regarding organized 
labor and union-made products. 

We also received requests from college professors who expressed 
a desire to make the union label a part of their course in 
economics. 

We are anxious to have authentic facts about the American 
Federation of Labor and the union label, shop card, and button 
placed in every public library, high school, and university in this 
country. We prefer to have these facts go out from an official 
source rather than having distorted statements about organized 
labor sent out by the propaganda bureaus of the powerful monop- 
olies antagonistic to organized labor. 

No course in economics is complete without this information 
about the American Federation of Labor, which has been the prin- 
cipal factor in bringing about shorter hours, better wages, and 
more decent living conditions for the average worker. 

Economics itself is the effort of man to obtain a living. Surely 
the effort of organized labor to obtain a better living for American 
workers is a very vital factor in the economics of our national life. 

The union-label trades department is receiving encouraging re- 
ports from all parts of the Nation. Here is a message that we 
received today from the Union Label League of Alameda County 
in California: 

“The demand for union-made products has jumped over 100 
percent in the past 8 months, and reports reaching this office show 
that the merchants are being hard put to keep up with the de- 
mands made upon them, not only for the lines already carried but 
for new lines which have come into the market.” 

From the Austin Trades Council, of Austin, Tex., 
encouraging report that— 

“The Austin Trades Council is finally making organized labor 
felt in this community, and prospects look bright for a fast growth 
during this year. We have succeeded in getting interest created 
in a union-label league, and they are really working. They already 
have 200 signers to our pledge ‘I promise to buy only from firms 
that display the union label, shop card, and button.’ We have 
just started, but, believe me, we are going to start something.” 

From Barre, Vt., this message comes from Brother Cecil V. Craw- 
ford, secretary of the Vermont Federation of Labor: 

“The labor movement in Vermont is taking a renewed interest 
in the union label, shop card, and button and any information 
that you could send us from time to time will be highly appre- 
ciated and used to advantage.” 

From John Burdoft, a merchant of Morgantown, W. Va, we 
received the following: 

“I sell clothes, but I want to know where I can get the union- 
made lines, for I see where other stores are selling them. I 
am going to talk union-made every day.” 

In these new-deal days when the administration desires to 
have a certain bill passed in Congress, it is called “must” legis- 
lation. There are two measures that organized labor should like 
to see on the “must” list. One is the Walsh bill, which provides 
that any firm that sells any products to the United States Gov- 
ernment shall maintain a fair labor standard in its industry. 
The other bill is the Black 30-hour-week measure. 

Workers must register and vote to elect their friends and defeat 
their enemies. It is the only way to obtain Members of Congress 
who will support necessary labor laws. 

There are some “musts” for workers in the economic, as well 
as the legislative field. They are absolutely indispensable if 
workers hope to retain their jobs, maintain the present wage 
scale, and uphold American standards. 

Members of labor unions must spend their union-earned money 
for union-label goods and union services. Each day of the year 
organized workers spend $2,000,000. If this amount is not spent 
for their own products and their own services, their jobs will be 
scarcer and wages will be cut lower and lower. 

Workers must organize into labor unions. 

Workers must buy union-made goods and union services. 

Workers must wake up before it is too late. 


REGULATION OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6772) to amend the Grain Futures Act to prevent and re- 
move obstructions and burdens upon interstate commerce in 
grains and other commodities by regulating transactions 
therein on commodity-future exchanges, to limit or abolish 
short selling, to curb manipulation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask that the formal reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for amend- 
ments, and that committee amendments be acted upon be- 
fore individual amendments are offered and considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think a preliminary state- 
ment is necessary. The bill involves a subject which devel- 
oped before the committee and will probably develop on the 
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floor considerable discussion. There has been a unanimous 
sentiment in the committee that some regulations governing 
the great market places of the country are essential for the 
public welfare, essential for those who consume and essen- 
tial for those who produce. 

The Grain Futures Act, which is now the law and is now 
proposed to be amended by the pending bill, proved upon 
actual test to contain certain features of essential regulation 
which were insufficient and inoperative. A bill proposing to 
amend these shortcomings was introduced in the House, 
passed the House, came to the Senate, was referred to the 
proper committee, reported at the last session, and is now 
on the calendar. Certain interested parties wanted the bill 
discussed in the committee so their interests might be clearly 
understood by the committee. That privilege was granted 
without having the bill referred back to the committee. 
Members of a subcommittee heard the complaint or the sug- 
gestions of those interested in the grain features of the law. 
In pursuance of those suggestions extended hearings were 
held and the subcommittee recommended to the full com- 
mittee certain changes which were approved by the full 
committee. 

For 90 days hearings were held on the cotton-exchange 
feature. Certain flagrant abuses were made manifest. The 
time consumed in the hearings made it impossible for all 
Senators to acquaint themselves with what was brought out 
before the committee. The last session was a busy session 
of Congress. 

Those who take the trouble to study the economic situation 
in our country recognize that the two great elements which 
enter into the welfare of our people are food and clothing. 
The West supplies the former and the South the latter, in 
great part. 

There have grown up in the commodity futures exchanges 
abuses which must be regulated either voluntarily by the 
exchanges themselves or by the enactment of a law which 
expresses the will of Congress in reference thereto. After 
due deliberation, the committee this morning recommended 
certain amendments to the pending bill, the amendments 
pertaining to what is known as the Cotton Futures Act. It 
is proposed to add them to the pending bill, though they 
deal only with practices in cotten trading which are mani- 
festly detrimental and unfair and which tend to burden and 
repress free and unlimited trading in this great commodity. 
To my great gratification, the committee this morning re- 
ported these amendments. 

For the guidance of those who are listening to what I have 
to say about the matier, I remind them why we passed the 
Sherman antitrust law. It was because certain great ag- 
gregations of capital were preempting and dominating the 
markets. There was no such thing as the law of supply and 
demand being availed of without restriction and without 
interference. We either did the bidding of these dominant 
forces or we were destroyed if we attempted to enter into 
the market place. 

Just the other day this body gave its approval to proposed 
anti-chain-store legislation. What was the basis of our 
action? It was that certain manufacturers sold their entire 
output to a few great aggregations of capital, so that the local 
markets were preempted by them and the small merchant 
had no chance whatever to enter into the retail mercantile 
business. 

The Senate reached the conclusion that even if the con- 
sumer had to pay a little more it was of greater importance 
to let the local man have an opportunity to deal with his 
people than to have the whole business monopolized by a few 
gigantic organizations manufacturing the stuff and selling 
their entire output to a like organization which could dis- 
tribute it. 

Identically the same thing has occurred in the cotton busi- 
ness. The farmers of this country produce the raw material, 
and a few great concerns distribute it. ‘The representative of 
one firm testified before the committee that at one time it 
had practically 2,500,000 bales of cotton at its disposal. Any 
man familiar with the business knows that, like the domina- 
tion of a few in the grain exchange, this condition in the case 
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of cotton has practically destroyed the market place. The 
only market place is in the minds of those who dominate the 
exchange, and their propaganda has been spread like a cloud- 
burst on the Senate. 

Men from the cotton States have said to me they could 
not agree to these amendments; that the cotton people were 
opposed to them. I am fortunate enough to have hundreds 
of unsolicited telegrams from the man in the field and the 
small man who wishes to do business locally stating that they 
are in favor of the cotton amendments in toto. Therefore, 
I desire to thank the members of the committee who heard the 
entire evidence and the members who did not, because this 
morning, when the amendments were read and explained, 
the committee gave them its endorsement. 

Mr. President, as the consideration of the bill proceeds, if 
a debate should arise, I am going to take occasion to explain 
how I stand not only with reference to the grain features of 
the bill but with reference to other feaures which will be in- 
troduced from the floor; and since I not only produce cotton 
but have devoted almost my entire political life to trying to 
bring about a condition where the man who preduces this in- 
dispensable article of universal human use may have a voice 
in its sale and distribution, I think I should be accorded the 
right to have this essential part of the bill considered with 
the same zeal and earnestness that the Senate considers the 
grain feature of the bill. 

I know the propaganda which has been going on. I know 
that it has been said, “You may interfere with the manu- 
facturers; you may interfere with the big dealers.” I have 
no interest in any manufacturer or dealer other than seeing 
that the channels of trade shall not be obstructed by a vast 
accumulation of wealth, and an organization which spreads 
not only over North America but over South America and 
Europe. Two of these concerns have their organization in 
every market place in Europe, the Orient, South, Central, and 
North America. They dominate the market; they control 
the market; and today the cotten trade is absolutely mori- 
bund. The most anomalous condition exists. 

Mr. President, with these preliminary remarks I think we 

may proceed to the consideration of the amendments deal- 
ing with grain, cotton, and potatoes; and if they shall be 
accepted, as a matter of course, time will be greatly con- 
served. The Senator from Iowa [{Mr. Murpny] has the 
grain amendments, and I shall be glad to have him offer 
them; and when they shall have been offered, or if the op- 
portunity shall present itself in the interim, I shall offer in 
behalf of the committee the amendments I have sent to the 
desk. 
Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the amendments I am 
offering on behalf of the committee are in two parts. The 
first part comprises amendments which are purely technical, 
and are suggested by the drafting clerk as necessary to per- 
fect the measure. They are lying on the clerk’s desk, and 
presumably are on the desks of Senators. There is no means 
of briefly differentiating between them. One set of amend- 
ments, however, comprises four pages, and the other set two 
pages. The amendments comprising two pages are purely 
technical, as I have stated; and unless the Senate desires to 
go over each one of them I shall offer them en bloc and ask 
for their approval. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do the amendments appear in the 
printed copy of the bill as reported by the committee? 

Mr. MURPHY. No, Mr. President; this is the House bill 
that we are considering, with amendments by the Senate 
committee in the bill before us, but which does not contain 
the amendments for which I am now asking consideration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand; but the Senate commit- 
tee has reported the bill, with amendments in italics, begin- 
ning on page 27. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if I may explain the situa- 
tion, this bill has been on the calendar for some time. It 
is unchanged as it appeared on the calendar. The amend- 
ments which appear in italics in the print which lies on the 
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that are now to be offered, following the action of the com- 
mittee. For instance, all of the amendments that pertain 
to cotton, beginning on page 27, are to be stricken out and 
replaced by the amendments which were acted on this morn- 
ing by the committee, and are to be offered in lieu of all 
cotton amendments. The same thing is true of the grain 
amendments. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think it is rather unfortunate that 
the Senate has had no opportunity to see these amend- 
ments. I do not refer particularly to the amendments pro- 
posed by the Senator from Iowa, but have in mind especially 
the cotton amendments. It seems, from th2 statement of 
the able chairman of the committee, that the amendments 
which the Senate is actually to be asked to consider were 
agreed on by the committee only this morning. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 
for several days. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the point is that while the bill has 
been pending on the calendar for almost a year, and while 
there have been hearings before the committee, the amend- 
ments which we are expected to pass on have been reported 
and have become available for the study of the Senate only 
this morning, and since the bill was made the special order. 
I do not know that anything can be done about it, but I do 
express the regret that there has been no opportunity to 
study the amendments. 

This bill is technical in its terms. Since it was brought 
forward, there has been no explanation of its primary pur- 
poses. I remember that some weeks ago one of the Senators 
who is a member of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry did take the floor and make a somewhat prolonged 
speech in explanation of the primary purposes of the meas- 
ure. I think that ought to be done now. I do not wish, of 
course, to interfere with the procedure that is in progress; 
but before we are asked to vote on anything I think the 
Senate ought to understand what the bill is about and what 
abuses it is intended to correct, so that the Senate may have 
the opportunity of passing on the question whether or not 
the language employed is appropriate to the purposes in 
mind. 

Mr. SMITH. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have read the bill, and literally hun- 
dreds of pages of literature on the subject; and still my 
mind is somewhat in doubt as to the purposes of the pro- 
posed amendments. I do know that the courts have held 
that on account of the language in the original Grain 
Futures Act the penalties prescribed by the act are not 
applicable to offenses which have been completed; that in 
order to have a remedy against alleged evil practices, the 
practices must be in progress or in contemplation. That 
decision at first seems absurd; but when Senators read the 
language of the act they will see that the proscription is 
against what is taking place, and not against what has 
already occurred. 

It is my understanding that one of the purposes of the 
pending bill is to change that, and to insert in the law 
language which will correct that discrepancy; namely, make 
the provisions of the law applicable to.offenses which have 
already taken place, instead of limiting their application to 
transactions which are in progress. 

Before this measure progresses far enough for the Senate to 
begin to vote on the amendments, I shall ask some member 
or members of the committee who have had opportunity of 
studying it to explain the intention and the purpose of the 
proposed legislation. After reading a great deal, I have come 
to a conclusion as to some of its features; but I am perfectly 
sure that those who are listening to me are in the same state 
of mind I have described. They do not know what the pro- 
posed legislation will accomplish. They recognize in a gen- 
eral way that there is a desire, and perhaps a necessity, for 
legislation of this character, but they do not understand how 
the errors in existing law are proposed to be corrected. 
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They have been discussed, however, 
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I thank the Senator from Iowa for yielding to me to make 
this statement. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to me to ask a question so that he may 
discuss what I have in mind? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to make just one state- 
ment in reference to what the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson], our leader, has said. I agree with him 100 percent 
that if an amendment, upon a reading of it, is not sufficiently 
clear, the Senator offering it should explain what is proposed 
to be done, so that the Senate may have a clear understand- 
ing of the purpose of the amendments. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the Senator from Texas, who 
desires to ask a question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If I may, I wish to supplement what the 
Senator from Arkansas has said to the Senator from South 
Carolina, and to suggest that one of the most important 
amendments, if not the most important, is that proposed by 
the committee striking cotton from the provisions of the bill 
as it passed the House. I should like to have someone who 
understands the subject explain that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator 
from Texas that it is my understanding that that amend- 
ment is to be withdrawn; it is not to be voted on. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that the cotton amend- 
ments which were reported by the committee this morning 
are in lieu of the amendments which appear in the first 
report of the committee bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator from Arkansas. 
I have a copy of the amendments, and I tried to examine 
them in my office briefly; but those of us who have not had 
time to examine carefully the amendments which were pre- 
sented only this morning were not in possession of the infor- 
mation which the Senator from Arkansas now conveys to 
us, to the effect that cotton is to be restored to the bill, and 
some new amendments are now presented for the first time. 
So I should like to have these amendments explained in 
detail before we swallow them in their entirety. 

Mr. SMITH. They will be explained. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I was unable to attend the 
meeting of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry this 
morning, and I am curious to know whether, after the elim- 
ination of cotton from the original bill, the amendments now 
submitted by the Senator from South Carolina embody the 
views of those who are supporting the cotton amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Oregon that, so far as my investigation has enabled 
me to comprehend what is proposed in the amendments, 
they do not represent the views of the junior Senator from 
Texas. I favor the House bill as it came to us. 

Mr. McNARY. Let me ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee whether the amendments proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina, now on the desk, meet the views of his 
committee. 

Mr. SMITH. They do, without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. McNARY. Action was taken this morning? 

Mr. SMITH. Action was taken this morning; and the 
amendments have been thoroughly discussed, modified, and 
finally whipped into this shape. They were read seriatim. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I ask, in that con- 
nection, in order to understand the actual endorsement the 
amendments have, what representation of the committee 
membership was present? 

Mr. SMITH. Each amendment was read and explained. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is not what I mean. How many 
members of the committee were present participating in the 
action? 

Mr. SMITH. Nine. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me? 
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Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I presume these amendments 
have just come to the desk. This is the first I have seen of 
them. What I should like to understand is whether any 
substantive change in the bill as it appears on the calendar 
is proposed before we reach page 27, where the cotton con- 
troversy arises. 

Mr. MURPHY. There are some substantive changes, and 
there are some technical changes, and it is my purpose to 
discuss the substantive changes when they are reached. It 
is not my purpose, as to the amendments I am presenting 
on behalf of the committee, to touch cotton. That subject 
is separately dealt with in the amendments tendered by the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, that was the point about 
which I wished to ask. Is it understood now that the com- 
mittee amendment on page 2, which would eliminate cotton, 
is to be disagreed to? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. The committee is not disturbing the 
inclusion of cotton as it appears in the House bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is it understood that the committee amend- 
ment on page 27 of the bill I hold in my hand—and this is 
the only bill I have—— 

Mr. MURPHY. As to those amendments, I will say to the 
Senator from Georgia that a few moments ago the Senator 
from South Carolina stated that they will be withdrawn from 
the bill, and he has other amendments which he is offering 
this morning. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is, that the entire section 13, begin- 
ning on page 27, is to be eliminated? 

Mr. SMITH. That goes out. 

Mr. GEORGE. The amendments on the desk to be pro- 
posed by the chairman of the committee are to be considered? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Those are the only ones relating to cotton 
which are to be considered? 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 

Mr. MURPHY. I should like to have the Senator from 
South Carolina confirm the statement I made to the Senator 
from Georgia, to wit, that it is unfortunate that the print 
before us is a print as amended, that what we intend for 
consideration is the House bill, and that the word “cotton” 
occurs in the House bill. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. And that considering this measure we are 
assuming that the word “cotton”, where it appears in line 9, 
page 2, as stricken out, shall be restored. 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand the situation. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, with this explanation I 
recur to what I have referred to as the purely technical 
amendments, and I ask unanimous consent that they may be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, when the Senator say “tech- 
nical amendments”, does he mean that they are corrections 
of the language or something of that kind? 

Mr. MURPHY. I may say to the Senator from Idaho that 
they are suggested by the drafting clerk, and none of them 
is substantive. 

Mr. BORAH. They are supposed to put the bill in better 
form? 

Mr. MURPHY. That is my understanding. 

Mr. BORAH. They seek to express the same purpose? 

Mr. MURPHY. Just that. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. There is one amendment to which I seri- 


ously object, and I should like to have it voted on separately. 
I refer to the amendment striking out butter and eggs. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator has confused my reference. 
Has the Senator the other group of amendments offered by 


me? 
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Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator’s motion is as to the tech- 
nical amendments? 

Mr. MURPHY. Just that. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I believe the Senator’s ex- 
planation to the Senator from North Dakota answers the 
question I had in mind. There are some committee amend- 
ments upon which members of the committee are divided. 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Never yet, so far as I can remember, have 
I heard of adopting a lot of amendments en bloc. I have 
no objection, if it is understood that they are the technical 
amendments which were submitted by the Department of 
Agriculture and agreed to unanimously by the committee. 

Mr. MURPHY. That is what they are. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator includes only such amend- 
ments, of course I have no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. I ask for action on my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
motion. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is moved that the Senate adopt 
en bloc the following amendments: 

On page 1, line 3, before “title” insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 1, line 4, strike out “This” and in lieu thereof insert 
“That this”. 

On page 1, line 6, before “title” insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 2, lines 5 and 6, strike out “(U. S. C., title 7, sec. 2)” 
and in lieu thereof insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 7, secs. 2, 3, 
and 4)”. 

On page 2, line 18, before “title” insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 4, line 2, before “title” insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 4, line 11, before “title” insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 16, line 2, before “title” insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 16, line 15, before “title” insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 16, line 22, strike out “changed” and insert in lieu 
thereof “changes”. 

On page 19, line 17, before “title” insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 21, line 3, before “title” insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 22, line 2, before “title” insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 24, line 23, before “title” insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 26, line 14, before “title” insert “1934 ed.,”. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa 
asks unanimous consent that the amendments be considered 
en bloc. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that these amendments are merely corrective of the language 
in the bill. 

Mr. MURPHY. That is my understanding. They are just 
as the drafting clerk gave them to me, and he suggested the 
necessity of having them in the measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I, of course, have no objection to the 
disposition of these amendments; but my suggestion made a 
few minutes ago is renewed, that some Senator who is 
familiar with the bill and with its fundamental purposes 
undertake to explain it to the Senate before we attempt to 
pass on more substantial amendments. There is no ob- 
jection to making corrections such as the proposed amend- 
ments seem to make of the language that is in the bill; but 
before we pass upon a point that is material there ought to 
be a general explanation of the measure. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, there is so much confusion 
in the Senate Chamber that I must confess I do not know 
the nature of the request made by the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa 
asks unanimous consent to consider en bloc the several 
amendments which he has moved to adopt. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. McNARY. I object. It is an unusual practice. I 
have not been able to determine the nature of the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Iowa. It is seldom that we at- 
tempt to act on a number of amendments en bloc. They 
may be wholly unrelated in their subject matter. Are they 
amendments which have been offered by the committee? Are 
they committee amendments in character? 

Mr. MURPHY. I will say to the Senator from Oregon that 
it is my purpose to offer later the amendments which are 
substantive in their nature. They are printed separately. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to join in the re- 
quest of the Senator from Iowa. The present proceeding is 
an exceptional one. The request made by the Senator from 
Iowa is exceptional; but, as I understand his request, he has 
offered only amendments which do not change substantive 
portions of the bill and only amendments which were unani- 
mously agreed to by the committee. As I understand, they 
are technical amendments changing a word here and there. 
I think he would have gotten through with the whole matter 
had he taken up the amendments separately. 

Mr. McNARY. That may be so; but I observe that the 
amendments are technical in character. They are offered 
for the committee, and so they are really committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. That is a different matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to con- 
sidering the amendments en bloc? 

Mr. McNARY. I object. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire information along the 
lines indicated by the able leader on this side of the Chamber, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson]. I wish disclo- 
sure concerning certain matters. 

The constituency known as the Board of Trade of Chi- 
cago—naturally, under the circumstances, a constituency of 
mine—is of the opinion that somewhere in the bill is a 
purposed injustice against its interests. I should like to ask 
the able Senator from Iowa, knowing he would be perfectly 
frank with me, whether any of the amendments alluded to do 
in their nature touch the business or the affairs, as he under- 
stands them to be, of the board of trade dealing with futures 
in the city of Chicago; if so, in what way do they affect them? 

Mr. MURPHY. The bill as drawn is directed at the grain 
exchanges and commodity exchanges—the board of trade in 
Chicago no less than the boards of trade in other cities in the 
country. The proposed legislation has been the subject of 
discussion for a number of years. Two weeks ago the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Pore] made a speech which was printed in 
the Recorp in which he reviewed the purposes of the legis- 
lation. There is a report accompanying the House bill dated 
March 18, 1935, covering the provisions of the bill. Yielding 
to the request of the Senator from Arkansas for a general 
statement of the provisions of the bill as they relate to the 
commodity exchanges, while I myself am perfectly conversant 
with all its provisions and heartily favor the passage of the 
bill, nevertheless, as a courtesy to the Senator from Idaho, 
who is very deeply interested in the bill and who has already 
spoken upon it, I yield to him to set forth briefly the prin- 
ciples of the bill. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, as the Senator from Iowa has 
said, about 2 weeks ago I attempted to point out the im- 
portant features of this bill, which amends the original 
Grain Futures Act. That original act was passed in 1922 
to regulate the various grain exchanges of the country. 
During the 12 years or more which have elapsed since that 
time certain practices have developed in trading on the 
grain exchanges which are thought to be injurious to the 
producers of and the traders in grain. The pending bill 
amends certain features of the original act. 

The first section of the bill, which is section 2 in the 
print before the Senate, changes the word “grain” to ‘“com- 
modity.” “Grain” was defined in the original act to include 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, flaxseed, and grain sorghums. The 
word “commodity” is defined in this bill to include those 
commodities and, in addition to them, cotton, rice, millfeeds, 
butter, and eggs. It can be seen that the only point in that 
section is the change in the word “grain” to “commodity”, 
and the enlargement of the scope of commodities to be dealt 
with in futures on the grain exchanges. 

With reference to that matter, when the bill came over 
from the House to the Senate the word “cotton” was in 
the bill and was one of the additional commodities provided 
for. In the original consideration given by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry the word “cotton” was stricken 
out, as shown by the print on the desks of the Senators. 
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Then at the end of the bill a long amendment relating to 
cotton was inserted. The Cotton Futures Act was amended 
as indicated by the italicized portion of the bill, which is 
on the desks of Senators. The bill was reported to the Sen- 
ate and went to the calendar. There was a great deal of 
pressure upon the part of those interested in grain that the 
bill be passed. After that a hearing was had before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
at which representatives of the grain exchanges, and par- 
ticularly the board of trade in Chicago, were heard, and 
also representatives of those administering the Grain Fu- 
tures Act, and those who are interested in having the bill 
passed. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Was the hearing before a subcommittee 
or a full committee? 

Mr. POPE. The hearing was before the full committee. 
I stand corrected. However, a subcommittee which was ap- 
pointed recommended certain amendments growing out of 
the hearing before the full committee. Later on a session 
of the full committee was had, and the amendments were 
adopted by the committee informally, because the bill was 
still on the calendar and was not formally before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. Those are the amend- 
ments which the Senator from Iowa is now offering and are 
the amendments which relate to the grain-futures part of 
the bill. They have nothing to do with the cotton amend- 
ment. 

Some consideration was given from time to time of cot- 
ton amendments other than those in the printed form of 
the bill. Several sessions were held on that subject. No 
action was taken on the subject by the committee. The 
committee was called to meet several times, but the meet- 
ing was postponed until finally this morning the amend- 
ments referred to by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] were presented to the committee. A number of the 
members of the committee were present. I was present 
part of the time, but was unable even to read the amend- 
ments. However, the committee reported favorably upon 
the amendments of the Senator from South Carolina. The 
one who made the motion, as I recall, reserved the right to 
vote otherwise on the floor. I think that was the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that the Senator from Nebraska stated 
that if upon the floor a showing was made that they were 
not as he understood them to be, then he reserved the right 
to vote otherwise than as he then voted. He also reserved 
the same right with regard to the other amendments. The 
chairman replied that he reserved the same right, not only 
as to the cotton amendments but as to the amendments 
affecting grain. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Are the amendments which were acted 
upon by the committee this morning different from the 
amendments appearing on page 27 of House bill 6772, pro- 
posing to amend the United States Cotton Futures Act? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. So the Senate committee first acted on the 
amendments appearing on pages 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32, 
proposing to amerid the United States Cotton Futures Act, 
and this morning the committee proposed amendments to 
those amendments? 

Mr. SMITH. No. I should like to make a statement in 
regard to that matter which should have been made in my 
introductory remarks. The intent of the committee is to 
strike from the bill the italicized cotton amendments and 
to substitute the amendments which were agreed upon this 
morning. 

Mr. WALSH. Have they been printed? 

Mr. SMITH. They have been printed and are available 
in that form. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I interrupt my col- 
league? 
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Mr. POPE. I yield to the senior Senator from Idaho. 
Mr. BORAH. I do not want to urge the suggestion I am 


about to make, but, as we all know, this is a very technical 
bill. Is there anything engaging the attention of the Senate 
tomorrow which would make it inadvisable to consider the 
bill tomorrow after we have had time to take counsel as to 
the effect of these amendments, and so forth? We are now 
proceeding blindly. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think it would have been a 
good idea for someone who was thoroughly conversant with 


the intent and purpose of the original bill and the amend- 
ments to give a general statement, and then I think the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate ought 


to be authorized to have a reprint of the bill as it is now 
proposed to amend it. Take the original text and wherever 
it is proposed to amend it print the amendments in italics, 
so that the Senate when it comes to consider them will have 
the original text and all the proposed amendments right 
before it. I think that ought to be done, and I think we 
would not lose any time if the committee were authorized to 
do that for the convenience of the Senate, so that the Sen- 
ate might be advised. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, there can be no objection 
to a new print of the bill, but I wish to point out to the 
Senate the fact that this bill must either be disposed of 
within the next day or two or, in all probability, it cannot 
be acted upon during the present session. Once the Senate 
takes up the relief bill and the tax bill, we will be busy here 
all day and part of the nights. 

I have moved to adjourn and recess the Senate day after 
day in order that the committees of this body might have 
an opportunity of considering the measures before them and 
of bringing in their reports. This bill has been on the cal- 
endar for almost a year, and on the very day when it is to 
be actually taken up for consideration, after it has been 
made the unfinished business, a group of new amendments 
are brought in. 

My suggestion is that the Senate go ahead and discuss 
this bill and the purposes of the proposed legislation. We 


can discuss the amendments which will be proposed. The | 


measure will not be disposed of today, and this evening an 
order may be made, if the Senator from South Carolina 
will so request, for a reprint of the bill, so that the amend- 
ments which are proposed today by the committee will be 
substituted for the amendments which were reported many 
months ago. 

I shall object, under the circumstances, to recessing or 
adjourning the Senate at this time. We ought to go ahead. 
We should discuss the measure, and we can discuss the 
amendments. I shall not ask that a vote be taken on them 
today; but the result of taking a recess now or adjourning 
until tomorrow would be that we would then come in here 
with a new print on our desks in the morning—the print 
will not be made until tonight—and we would have the same 
situation tomorrow that we have now. Let the bill be re- 
printed now, for that matter, but let us go ahead and discuss 
the measure and discuss the amendments. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Arkansas that we ought to go ahead with the bill, 
but, so far as anyone is concerned outside of the members 
of the committee, the discussion will be very unintelligible 
if we have not time to read the amendments. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
vield for a statement? I do not wish to take the Senator 
off the floor. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

Mr. MURPHY. I had the floor and yielded to the Senator 
from Idaho for a statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
the Senator from Idaho has the floor. 

Mr. MURPHY. I yielded to the Senator from Tdaho to 
make some remarks, but I did not yield the floor. 

Mr. POPE. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, the Senator from Idaho 


has not the floor and he cannot yield. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
has the floor, and he yields to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POPE. I yield first to the Senator from Nebraska, 
and then I will yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MURPHY. I said that I would yield to the Senator 
from Idaho to make a statement in connection with this 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that 
the Senator cannot farm out the time, and when he yielded 
to the Senator from Idaho for a statement he yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will have 
a proper understanding of the parliamentary situation of 
this proposed legislation. 

It is very important. It was reported to the House by the 
Committee on Agriculture of that body after extended 
hearings, and was passed by the House at the last session 
of Congress. It was brought to the Senate, reported by the 
committee, and placed on the calendar, where it has been 
for nearly a year. The cause of all this delay—and I am 
not going to complain about it; it arose in such a way that 
I do not think any complaint can be made—the cause of 
all this difficulty and this delay has been cotton. The grain 
men, so far as I know, are unanimously in favor of this pro- 
posed legislation. The Agricultural Department has been 
urging it. It is necessary that this grain exchange bill be 
passed at this session, because this is the last session of the 
present Congress, and, if the Congress shall adjourn without 
passing it, it will be necessary to start again at the next 
Congress; at any rate, it will be necessary for those who may 
be here at that time to start all over again. There is 
danger even now as to getting it into conference, and a dis- 
pute about cotton may endanger the entire grain provisions 
of the bill. 

As to the amendments, some pertaining to grain, which 
came from the Agricultural Department in the ordinary 
routine, are technical in nature and have been approved by 
the committee. There has not been any division and no 
opposition, so far as I know, in the committee or from the 
Agricultural Department. The Chicago Board of Trade was 
opposed to this proposed legislation. They do not want it; 
they have fought it, as they have a right to do, I concede; 
but it is-not right that all the grain farmers of America 
should have to suffer what they believe to be a legal wrong 
because there happens to be a dispute about cotton. 

Why not go on with the bill; consider the technical amend- 
ments that will be offered in regard to grain—just a few of 
them—pass on them, and then take up the cotton amend- 
ments which the Senator from South Carolina, the chair- 
man of the committee, will offer; debate them, discuss them, 
and vote them either up or down; so that this bill may go 
to conference and be ready for final disposition before the 
Congress shall adjourn? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask to interrupt my 
colleague again for a moment? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the senior Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask again, as I undertook to ask 
sometime ago, are there any amendments in the list of 

proposed amendments which have any substantial bearing 
with reference to the grain features of the bill? 

Mr. POPE. I will say to my colleague there are two or 
three amendments, as I attempted to point out some few 
weeks ago in an address to the Senate, which are important. 
One has reference to the matter of margin deposits. An- 
other has reference to the payment by federated grain co- 
operatives of certain remuneration to their regionals. 
Though not of great importance, they are of sufficient im- 
portance that the Secretary of Agriculture and the Grain 
Futures Administration thought them desirable in this bill. 

Now, if I may go on—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I say that, so far es 
I know, there is no dispute about those amendments. 

Mr. POPE. There is none at all. 
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Mr. NORRIS. They are suggested by the Agricultural 
Department. 

Mr. POPE. So far as the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry is concerned, and the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion, the Secretary of Agriculture, and those who will have 
the administration of this bill, there is no dispute about 
them. There is, however, some opposition to various por- 
tions of the bill by the representatives of the grain ex- 
changes, particularly the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the Senator a question, if he will 
allow me to interrupt him, as I wish to refer to the observa- 
tions of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]? As I 
understood the senior Senator from Nebraska, he said there 
was no opposition from the grainmen to the bill. I assume 
that the able Senator meant the grain producers and not 
those who dispense the grain through the trade agencies. 
May I ask the Senator from Idaho, will he at some con- 
venient moment disclose wherein the present bill changes the 
law as it exists as to regulations of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment or otherwise as affecting the board of trade, to which 
he alludes as the board of trade of Chicago? I am anxious 
to have their rights protected. I am anxious to have no law 
enacted which would perpetuate injustices, if they can be 
disclosed. If the Senator would be so kind as to let me know 
wherein these amendments, if adopted, would change the 
law as it previously existed and in what way the changes 
, would operate, I should be under great obligations to him. 

Mr. POPE. I was undertaking to do that. I had referred 
to the first change which this bill would make in the original 
Grain Futures Act, which would be to enlarge the scope of 
the act to include certain other commodities. 

May I say with reference to the commodities included in 
the bill, which are proposed in an amendment to the original 
act, that there has been some difference of opinion as to 
whether butter and eggs should be included among the com- 
modities. There is no question that there are dealings in 
butter and eggs futures on various exchanges. On the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange futures are dealt in with reference 
to butter and eggs. But there is some difference of opinion 
among members of the committee and, I understand, among 
other Senators as to whether butter and eggs should be in- 
cluded in the bill. 

I shall offer during the consideration of the bill an amend- 
ment to include potatoes as one of the commodities. The 
people of my State desire such an amendment. I have a let- 
ter from the Grain Futures Administration recommending 
that potatoes be included in the bill. The committee this 
morning unanimously voted to recommend that potatoes be 
included among the commodities covered by the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has touched upon two amend- 
ments which are not fundamental. Whether butter and 
eggs go in or stay out, the bill ought to be considered and 
acted upon anyway. The same suggestion applies to pota- 
toes. There may be some other items similar to those which 
are in dispute, but such amendments are not material; they 
are not technical. The Department of Agriculture is in a 
tentative attitude in reference to them. They are willing 
such commodities should be included in the bill, but they 
will not object if we leave them out. 

Why not go on with the consideration of the bill, let the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Murpuy] offer the other amend- 
ments relating to the grain business, consider them, and vote 
as to whether we shall incorporate them in the bill? Then let 
us vote whether we shall include butter and eggs and whether 
we shall include potatoes. Let us settle those matters and 
then come to the cotton feature of the bill, which I under- 
stand those interested in cotton will take some time to discuss. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mtr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 
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Mr. MURPHY. As suggested by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris], I stand ready to proceed with the 
amendments, but the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosin- 
SON] desired that committee amendments be first considered. 
For that purpose I yielded to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Pore]. .I did not think I yielded the floor. I thought I 
merely yielded to the Senator from Idaho until I was in 
position again to take up the amendments. Whenever the 
Senator from Idaho shall have concluded his explanation I 
shall be ready to proceed with the amendments which it is 
my intention to offer. 

Mr. POPE. I had intended to state that one of the 
amendments of the Senator from Iowa deals with the matter 
of butter and eggs, and will come before the Senate for a 
vote in due course. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. The bill about which the Senator is 
speaking and which we have before us for consideration, 
as it was reported by the committee does not contain the 
item of butter and eggs. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Iowa has suggested that 
he intends to offer an amendment to exclude butter and eggs 
from the bill. I understood that the committee adopted an 
amendment to exclude butter and eggs. If that is the case, 
why not proceed with the bill? Why should the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Murpuy] be proposing now to exclude 
something from the bill which has heretofore been excluded 
by the committee? 

Mr. POPE. As the bill came from the House it contained 
the item of butter and eggs. Sometime in August 1935 the 
committee acted and approved of leaving the item of butter 
and eggs in the bill. In other words, we did not strike that 
item from the bill. During the last few weeks the commit- 
tee has acted informally and by a bare majority voted to 
strike the item of butter and eggs from the bill. That action 
is now in the form of an amendment which the Senator 
from Iowa will present in due time. As the committee origi- 
nally acted on the bill which was reported on the calendar, 
the item of butter and eggs was left in the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Am I to understand the Senator from 
Idaho to state that while the committee had excluded but- 
ter and eggs, he is now pleading for an amendment which 
the Senator from Iowa will offer proposing to include them 
again? 

Mr. POPE. I so understand. The bill was on the calen- 
dar and not before the committee, notwithstanding the fact 
that hearings were had sometime ago. Afterward the com- 
mittee met and informally voted upon certain amendments 
which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Murpuy] will present. 
As I understand, it means that the Senator from Iowa will 
present those amendments individually, but they have the 
informal support of the majority of the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. That, it seems to 
me, is an unusual way to proceed in this matter, but it is 
the procedure which was adopted by the committee in this 
instance. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Am I to understand that the bill was 
placed on the calendar without the action of the committee? 

Mr. POPE. No. The committee acted on the bill and 
reported it favorably with one or two amendments. It went 
to the calendar. Afterward there was a hearing on the bill 
before the committee; and the committee, without having 
the bill referred back to them, acted informally upon certain 
amendments which appeared to be desirable, growing out of 
that hearing. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I cannot see how the committee had any 
authority to act on the bill after the committee had con- 
cluded its hearings, and the bill had been reported to the 
Senate and was placed on the calendar. If the committee 
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was going to reconsider the bill the obvious course was to 
take it off the calendar and have it recommitted to the com- 
mittee. The amendments would not be committee amend- 
ments if they came in subsequent to the time the committee 
reported the bill and had it placed on the calendar. 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator is entirely correct. They 
are not committee amendments, but they are amendments 
which have received the approval of a majority of the com- 
mittee acting informally, for whatever that may be worth. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. This point ought to be clearly understood. 
There was a suggestion that the bill be recommitted to the 
committee. There was opposition to that being done. Then 
the suggestion was made to leave the bill on the calendar 
and let the committee meet and consider and agree upon 
such amendments as in their judgment were germane and 
report the amendments to the Senate without the bill losing 
its place on the calendar. This is what has caused the 
confusion. 

The committee were authorized to make certain recom- 
mendations as to amendments. Obviously the thing to do 
now is to authorize a reprint of the original bill, leaving out 
those things which were suggested to be left out, and incorpo- 
rating in the proper places the amendments now proposed so 
that each Senator may have the bill before him with the 
original text and the amendments now proposed informally 
by the committee. 

That is the confused situation arising from the mistake of 
not recommitting the bill to the committee. The committee 
met, acted, and made certain suggestions. If we are allowed 
to have a reprint of the bill, the measure in proper form will 
be here for the consideration of Senators. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I think when the bill is ex- 
plained in detail—as I hope to do—and then the committee 
amendments are presented in the order in which they have 
been prepared, the matter will be clear to Members of this 
body and we can proceed to vote. I am attempting as I pro- 
ceed with the explanation of the bill to point out where the 
amendments will appear, and perhaps I shall indicate the 
reasons for the amendments. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the confusion comes about by 
referring to these as committee amendments. Strictly speak- 
ing they are not committee amendments. If they were 
committee amendments they would have been incorporated 
in the bill as the bill was originally reported. 

Mr. POPE. Let me try again to make that clear. The 
only two amendments which the committee made to the bill 
were to strike out the word “cotton”, on page 2, and to add 
a cotton amendment at the end of the bill. As the bill now 
stands on the calendar, those are the amendments which the 
committee made. All the amendments which have been 
referred to by the chairman of the committee [Mr. Sm1TH] 
and by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Murpny] are really 
individual amendments, but they do have the informal ap- 
proval of the committee. They are not, however, actual 
committee amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to make an inquiry. 
We are working under an agreement to consider, first, com- 
mittee amendments. If it be true that the amendments to 
be offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Murpuy] are 
simply individual amendments having informal endorsement, 
they would not come under the classification of committee 
amendments. 


Mr. POPE. The Senator is entirely correct. They are not 


committee amendments; and the only two amendments that 
can be considered at this time, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, as I understand, are those to which I have re- 
ferred—the one striking out “cotton”, on page 2, and the 
cotton amendment which appears at the end of the bill. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 


Mr. POPE. 
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Mr. MURPHY. While the amendments to which reference 
has been made by the chairman of the committee and myself 
are not technically committee amendments, nevertheless they 
express the mind of the committee. / 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. O’Manoney in the chair). 
The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. Iam advised by one distinguished Member 
of this body that the amendments in question are not com- 
mittee amendments, and by another distinguished Member 
that they are. I should like to have a ruling on that point 
from the Chair. It becomes vital, because we have a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to consider, first, committee amend- 
ments. If we follow out that procedure, we should take up 
the cotton amendment printed in the bill before we take up 
the butter-and-egg amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
parliamentary situation to be that the bill was originally 
reported with certain amendments recommended by the 
committee, and that thereafter, while it was still on the 
calendar, the committee approved certain other amendments 
which have been presented by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MourpHy]. If the amendments presented by the Senator 
from Iowa have the approval of the committee, they have 
the same effect as committee amendments. The Chair, of 
course, is unable to state whether or not those amendments 
actually come here with the approval of the committee. 

Mr. McNARY. I assume from the statement of the Chair 
that the decision is somewhat uncertain at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It cannot be otherwise until 
the Chair has a statement from the committee that these 
are committee amendments. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, now I shall proceed. If there 
are those who are following the bill, I will say that in section 
3 of the bill, subsection (b), there are certain definitions—a 
definition of a cooperative association, for instance, on page 
2; a definition of a member of a contract market at the top 
of page 3; a definition of a futures commission merchant on 
page 3; a definition of a floor broker; and then, proceeding 
to section 4, there are certain technical amendments to the 
original Grain Futures Act. As I construe the amendments 
in section 4, they simply make more accurate the language, 
but do not change the meaning or effect of the original 
Grain Futures Act. 

In section 5, a number of new amendments have been 
added which will interest the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis], who inquired a few minutes ago as to the effect of 
this bill upon the grain exchanges of the country. In sec- 
tion 4 (a), on page 4 of the bill, there is a provision giving to 
the Commodity Exchange Commission power to fix limits on 
future trading in these exchanges. It has developed within 
the past few years, since the original act was passed, that 
certain injurious practices grew up because of the fact that 
there was no limit on the amount of trading in futures; that, 
for instance, under that situation, Mr. Arthur Cutten, to 
whom I have referred, traded very largely in grain. 

At one time he had as many as 7,000,000 bushels, I believe, 
of grain futures that he had purchased. He failed to report 
according to the regulations of the Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration, and charges were brought against him for failing to 
report as required by the original Grain Futures Act. His 
case went to the United States Supreme Court and was de- 
cided 3 or 4 days ago. In that case it was held by the circuit 
court of appeals and by the United States Supreme Court 
that because of the wording of the original Grain Futures 
Act, which was to the effect that when it is found that a 
trader on an exchange is violating the provisions of the act, 
he may be deprived of the privilege of trading on the ex- 
change. The use of the present tense prevented a charge or 
a complaint for past offenses. It appeared from the com- 
plaint in the Cutten case that he had violated the law con- 
tinuously for some 2 years before the complaint was filed, 
but was not violating it at the time the complaint was filed. 
Therefore it was held that he had not violated the act. In 
this bill there is a provision to correct that condition by 
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making past offenses, within a reasonable time, I assume, a 
basis for a complaint that would enable the Commodity Ex- 
change Commission to deprive one of trading privileges on 
one of these exchanges. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, I assume that the narrow 
construction of that language by the court was because of 
the fact that they regarded it as a penal statute and con- 
strued it strictly as against the Government. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. I put into the Recorp 2 or 3 days ago 
the decision of the Supreme Court, which was just to that 
effect. They said it was perfectly clear in the original stat- 
ute that the present tense was used, and that past offenses, 
therefore, would not constitute offenses under the statute. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask what was meant by the remark 
of the able Senator from Idaho with reference to a futures- 
trading commission? Have we a commission in this Govern- 
ment which exists under the law to pass upon the question 
of trading by boards of trade or exchanges? 

Mr. POPE. Oh, yes. Under the original Grain Futures 
Act, there is what is called the Grain Futures Commission, 
which consisted of three Cabinet officers—the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney 
General. They have certain powers given to them to regu- 
late grain exchanges, to recognize them, and to permit them 
to act as contract markets under the law. All those powers 
were given to the Commission by the original act. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator has referred to the case of 
Mr. Cutten, taking it, as I gathered, from history. Do I 
understand the Senator from Idaho now to say that there 
is really before this body a bill which revives acts of past 
conduct, and designates them retroactively as criminal, mak- 
ing criminal conduct that is long since past and gone? 

Mr. POPE. The same provision is put into this bill relat- 
ing to the individual violator of its provisions as now exist, 
as to the grain exchanges themselves. The Senator will 
remember that certain language is used with reference to 
the conduct of the grain exchanges themselves which is not 
limited to the identical moment when the complaint is filed. 
Different language was used in the original act as it applied 
to a member of the exchange, to an individual, for instance; 
so if this bill shall be enacted, the same language will be 
used with reference to the individual violator of the act 
as it was used in the original act with reference to the 
exchange itself when it violated the law. That does not 
mean that the Commission will go back an indefinite period 
of time to find facts upon which to base a complaint, but 
if the acts have been committed with some reasonable refer- 
ence to the time when the complaint is filed, the present 
provision will apply. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then under this provision we would enact 
an ex-post-facto law, would we, contrary to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States protecting the rights of the citizen? 
Does the Senator understand that the bill would so operate? 

Mr. POPE. I do not so understand it, if the Senator 
please. As I understand, if acts have been committed after 
the passage of the law which are a violation of it, a com- 
plaint may be filed based upon the commission of such acts. 
That does not mean that complaints may be based upon acts 
occurring before the time when the act was passed; but, just 
as in the case of any criminal statute, after the statute is 
passed, if an individual violates it by performing an act pro- 
hibited by the statute, he then may be complained against, 
and the complaint would not be limited to an act committed 
at an identical moment the complaint is filed. 

Mr. LEWIS. And yet the bill would make criminal an act 
that was done at a time when there was no law prohibit- 
ing it? 

Mr. POPE. Not at all. That is just the distinction. The 
Commission could not go back beyond the time when the 
law was enacted; but a complaint could be based upon acts 
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committed at any time after the law was enacted, up to the 
time when the complaint was filed. ; 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Montaha, who 
desires to enter into this colloquy. ; 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is under a misappréfiension. 
This bill is not intended to go back and affect any acts that 
may have been committed prior to its enactment, s% that a 
case like that of Mr. Cutten would not be affecte? as the 
result of the passage of this bill. It has reference only to 
acts that may occur in the future. It merely prov$ies that 
it is not necessary to catch the person in the act of wiolating 
the law; but if at any time it is discovered that ti%e law is 
being violated or has been violated, the law becom ; opera- 
tive and the offender may be punished. 

Mr. POPE. I think that is a very clear Me ate of the 
matter. For instance, under the original Grain Fu@ires Act 
the Commission attempted to file a complaint against Mr. 
Cutten for acts committed after the law was passec, but be- 
fore the complaint was filed; and because the lar¥;uage of 
the act was limited to the present tense, the Suprejie Court 
has now held that the defendant had not violateca the act. 
This bill is to correct such a situation as that. 3 

On pages 5 and 6 of the bill there is a provisiongwhich is 
rather important, which defines bona-fide hedgirg#:. I at- 
tempted to cover that in my address to the Sende some- 
time ago. 

Bona-fide hedging is defined to be the sale futures 
when actual grain has been purchased, to the extemt of the 
amount of the actual grain purchased, or, in thf: sale of 
grain, futures may be purchased in that amount. 4f3ona-fide 
hedging is, therefore, limited to the amount of gr@in which 
may be purchased or sold, and that, according to #he Grain 
Futures Administration, and according to the tradérs gener- 
ally, is a very fair provision. In other words, no limits could 
be placed upon bona-fide hedging by the Commodities Ex- 
change Commission, as can be done in the case of future 
dealing without reference to the existence of ayy actual 
grain. That provision is found on page 6. 

It is interesting to note that not only actual ersin bought 
or sold may be hedged against, but grain to be grown within 
12 months by one who owns land or who has a lease upon it, 
and products and byproducts of grain may be hedged 
against. Hedges may be bought or sold as against the 
products or byproducts. 

In connection with that an interesting amendment will be 
presented by the Senator from Iowa, who proposes that an 
amendment be made enlarging the scope of the definition of 
hedging where certain interests handle package goods, like 
Quaker Oats. The Senator will explain the amendment 
when it is presented; but it does at this point in the bill 
present an interesting enlargement of the definition. 

On page 7 of the bill there is a provision that this limita- 
tion as to hedging shall apply to commission merchants and 
to brokers, but that it does not apply to the United States 
Government. 

On page 7, section 4 (b), and continuing over onto page 8, 
there is a general provision prohibiting cheating, making false 
reports, or deceiving by any means, and also a provision pro- 
hibiting bucketing orders. 

On page 9, section 4 (c), of the bill there is a provision pro- 
hibiting certain practices which have grown up in trading 
on the exchanges. For instance, wash sales, cross trades, 
accommodation trades, dealing in privileges and indemni- 
ties, are all thought to be undesirable in the administration 
of the law, and they are prohibited. 

In my address 2 or 3 weeks ago I attempted to explain 
the technical meaning of all these terms, but, as I then said, 
they are practices which are pure gambling. For instance, 
in the matter of dealing in indemnities, an option is given 
for the purchase or the sale of grain on the market depend- 
ing upon whether the market price of the particular grain 
increases or decreases on the following day or during the 
following week. I think those practices are just as much 
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know, when orders are bucketed, nobody is represented at 
all except the individual who receives the orders and at- 
tempts to fill the orders, when he has no grain and repre- 
sents nobody. He is simply speculating, and these practices 
are simply speculative practices. 

At the top of page 10 of the bill there is a provision that 
nothing in the law shall impair any State law regulating the 
exchanges, and in section 4 (d) there is a provision that future 
commission merchants must register. In the original act 
there was no provision for registration of commission mer- 
chants or floor brokers. Therefore it was difficult for the 
Department to obtaih information and to check the activities 
of these commission merchants and floor brokers on the 
exchanges. This section provides for annual registration. 
It is, however, a formal matter. Unless the registration 
certificate of the commission merchant or floor broker has 
been revoked or suspended, after full hearing, with an op- 
portunity for judicial review, then the commission merchant 
or the floor broker may not be refused registration on 
application. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Burke in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sorry I have not been able to 
study the pending bill in the detail it deserves. I should 
like to ask the Senator whether the bill would have any 
effect, for example, upon the miller who, of necessity, and 
in a thoroughly legitimate fashion, is forced to hedge against 
his purchases of grain. 

Mr. POPE. It would not. As I explained a few moments 
ago, the definition of bona fide hedging, in the opinion of 
those who have administered the present act, and in the 
opinion of the traders with whom I have talked, is broad 
enough fully to protect the rights of the millers. Millers 
appeared at the hearing and testified, and I heard no com- 
plaint as to this definition of hedging being broad enough 
to cover their business. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the interpretation of legiti- 
mate hedging rest upon the language in the bill, or is it 
referred to some regulatory body? 

Mr. POPE. It is very definitely defined in the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. On page 26, subdivision (5) provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized “to make and 
promulgate such rules and regulations as, in the judgment 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, are reasonably necessary 
to effectuate any of the provisions or to accomplish any of 
the purposes of this act.” 

Did the committee give any particular study to that pro- 
vision with reference to the power there granted? 

Mr. POPE. In the course of the hearing there was con- 
siderable testimony on that point. It was the contention 
of the representatives of the Chicago Board of Trade that 
this provision is invalid, or unconstitutional, for the reason 
that it would delegate powers to the Secretary which would 
not come under the recent decision of our Supreme Court. 
But there were those who appeared on the other side, who 
took a different view. For instance, in the Packers and 
Stockyards Act there was almost identical language which 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I think there are one or two other laws containing similar 
language which have been upheld. At any rate, the com- 
mittee, after such consideration as was given to the matter, 
thought the provision did not go beyond the provisions of 
law which have been upheld by the Supreme Court, particu- 
larly that in the Stockyards Act. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
vield further? 

Mr. POPE. 





I yield. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Referring to the question which I 
asked the Senator a moment ago in regard to the definition 
of legitimate hedging, would the provision on page 26 to 
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speculating as bucketing orders, and, as I think all here ; which the senior Senator from Idaho just referred confer 


any authority on the Secretary of Agriculture to specify or 
circumscribe what we may deem to be legitimate hedging 
under the prior terms of the bill? 

Mr. POPE. I do not think so, for the reason that the 
definition of bona-fide hedging, which appears in the first 
part of the bill, is so specific that no regulation could be 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture contrary to it or 
extending the definition. 

I think the definition of hedging is very specific, and 
is limited strictly to the amount of cash grain either bought 
or sold, plus the amount of grain that may be raised for a 
period of 1 year by one who owns or has rented land or 
the products and byproducts of the commodity. That is so 
specific and is so definite that, in my opinion, and in the 
opinion of others who appeared before the committee, there 
would be no reason to say that the Secretary could go beyond 
that definition or extend the definition of hedging. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if I am not interrupting the 
Senator from Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Idaho, if I correctly understood the Senator to say 
that the provisions as to hedging apply to different persons 
and institutions but not to the Government? Is there an 
exception made as to the Government? Does the able Sen- 
ator think the Government is assuming to put itself in the 
position where it may take the number of bales of cotton it 
now holds outright or which, because of an advance of 
money, it now controls; would it indicate that the Govern- 
ment would hedge, as the Senator calls it, and commit what 
would be made an offense when done by an individual, and 
yet the Government under that act would be exempt? 

Mr. POPE. All I can say to the Senator from Illinois is 
that the act provides that it shall not apply to the United 
States Government. Of course, I may say to the Senator 
that in the testimony it appears that the Government is now 
closing out its cotton pool, and while in the past it has 
dealt in futures and has, of course, dealt in hedging, the 
pool is now being closed out and there may be a practical 
matter to consider. I have no further answer, however, to 


; make to the Senator with reference to the United States 


Government being permitted to engage in unlimited fashion 
in dealing in futures. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senator. It is a little strange 
to think of the Government taking to itself the right to do 
that which is an offense when done by an individual. How- 
ever, I thank the Senator for the information. 

Mr. POPE. I call attention of the Senate to the provision 
at the bottom of page 7 which corrects the abuses which 
appeared in the recent Cutten case. It is provided in that 
section that past offenses, committed, of course, following 
the passage of the act, would be a basis for complaint. 

On page 12 there are certain general provisions requiring 
commission merchants and floor brokers to give information 
to the Commission and to the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
commission merchants are required to post their certificates 
in prominent places. On page 13, section 4 (g), there is a pen- 
alty for violation of the law by revocation of registration. 

On page 14 there are certain other provisions with refer- 
ence to false reports and the failure to make reports reg- 
ularly to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

On page 15 there is a requirement that certain books be 
kept by the various contract markets, commission mer- 
chants, and brokers. 

On page 16 there is a rather interesting provision that gives 
to the Secretary of Agriculture power to extend the time 
within which delivery may be made at the end of a month. 
The obvious purpose of that is to prevent squeezes which 
have often occurred at these exchanges. There is also a pro- 
vision at the bottom of page 16 which gives a certain time 
for notice when delivery may be expected under a futures 
contract. There are some general provisions as to the in- 
spection of books and papers which follow very generally, as 
I understand, the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

There is an important provision which occurs on pages 19, 
20, and 21, which gives to the Secretary of Agriculture power 
to deal with individual violators of this act. The power to 
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deal with contract markets is still left to the Commission, but 
because of the number of such small violations it is proposed 
to give the Secretary of Agriculture power to deal with them. 
That appears, as I said, on pages 19 and 20 and extends on 
over to page 21. 

There is an important provision at the top of page 22 deal- 
ing with cooperatives. Heretofore when a complaint was 
lodged against a cooperative organization the cooperative 
was immediately deprived of the right to operate on the mar- 
ket. However trivial the complaint might be that was filed, 
it would have to refrain from operating. Now it is provided 
that until final hearing the cooperative association may con- 
tinue to operate on the market. That appears on page 22 
and the top of page 23. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, do I understand that coopera- 
tives are exempt from the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. POPE. No, Mr. President; cooperatives are not ex- 
empt from the provisions of the bill. They are permitted 
to trade on the market in the same way as any other in- 
dividual or corporation, but heretofore the law has been con- 
strued to relieve a cooperative.of the right to operate on the 
market immediately the complaint was filed. This bill pro- 
vides that while the complaint is pending, until it is deter- 
mined, he may continue to operate on the market. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator will forgive me for re- 
turning once more to my question of bona fide hedging. I 
assume that in event of an argument whether a transaction 
is bona fide within the language on page 6 the decision would 
rest with the Commodity Exchange Commission; is that cor- 
rect? . 

Mr. POPE. Perhaps in the first instance, with a right of 
appeal to the court. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is what I want to ask the Sena- 
tor. Is there a court appeal permitted? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. There is a general provision, I will say 
to the Senator, authorizing an appeal to the courts from 
any order that has been made. I cannot refer to it by page 
just now, but as I recall there is such a provision. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is no doubt in the Senator’s 
mind that a right of court appeal exists? 

Mr. POPE. No; there is no doubt in my mind about that 
at all. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the exchanges themselves have 
committees to pass upon such questions? 

Mr. POPE. Oh, yes. The exchanges do have committees 
that deal with this matter of infractions of the rules of the 
exchanges, and exchanges have certain penalties they impose 
upon their members for violation of the rules of the ex- 
changes. The rules are broad. They cover most of the 
offenses, or many of these offenses, to which we have referred. 
The difficulty is that in the past, in the Cutten case, for 
instance, or in the Howell case, the action of the exchange 
has not been effective. 

Mr. DAVIS. They cannot enforce their rules against what 
they call some of their powerful members? 

Mr. POPE. They cannot or they have not. They have not 
enforced them, so the offenses by Cutten, by Howell, by others, 
have gone on and have had a very serious effect upon the 
price of grain upon the markets. I may say to the Senator 
that one of the contentions of representatives of the board 
of trade is that they would clean house, they would take care 
of these matters themselves, but since the passage of the orig- 
inal act, although they have had regulations of the exchanges 
requiring them to do it, they have failed to do so. 

On page 23 there is a provision which is one of the impor- 
tant provisions of the bill, which authorizes cooperative asso- 
ciations to remunerate their regionals for services rendered. 
However, the regionals in this provision of the bill are prohib- 
ited from granting a rebate to their members from whom 
they purchase grain. I think that is a very wise and desirable 
provision in both respects. I think it is desirable that the 
federated cooperatives may retain the support of their re- 
gionals, retain their organization, and may remunerate them 
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for the services that the regionals perform for the national 
cooperatives, but it is also important that they not be per- 
mitted under the guise of dividends, or any other way, to give 
a rebate to those from whom they purchase grain. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. It was asserted in letters received by Sen- 
ators and by expressions in certain publications that the co- 
operative societies or similar organizations, under this bill, 
are allowed privileges to do things that are made criminal 
offenses if done in the same manner by exchanges, such as 
the exchanges to which the Senator has alluded, for in- 
stance, the one at Chicago and others elsewhere known as 
stock exchanges. 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that in my study 
of this bill I have found that to be entirely untrue. What 
was sought by this bill was to place the cooperatives on the 
same basis as any other trader on the exchanges, with no 
more and no less rights. The only possible basis for such 
a suggestion would be the provision to which I have re- 
ferred, under which a national cooperative may compen- 
sate regional cooperatives for services they might perform. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the Senator if the compensation 
to which the Senator alludes, from a general association to 
a regional one, is not but a mere matter of adjustment to 
equalize the return or offset losses? 

Mr. POPE. Perhaps so. 

Mr. LEWIS. And seemingly a very fair thing? 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator has expressed the thought 
admirably. Throughout the bill, however, I will say to the 
Senator, the cooperatives have not been granted any special 
privileges or special consideration; but we have sought to 
prevent the cooperatives from being discriminated against, 
our thought being that the cooperative, as an association, 
should be treated like any other individual or corporation 
that deals on the exchanges. 

On page 24 of the bill there is a rather interesting and 
important provision. Now, when under the law a contract 
market is authorized to exist by the Commission it may 
continue to operate until a complaint is filed against it. 
When complaint is filed it is required to cease its operations, 
The amendment provides that it may continue its opera- « 
tions, but that the Commission may issue a cease-and-desist 
order, requiring the exchange to desist from the practice for 
which complaint has been made. 

This simply means that the benefits of the exchange may 
be continued notwithstanding a complaint has been filed; 
but. the exchanges are required to desist from any practice 
complained of until hearing and a final determination of 
the matter. 

On page 25 of the bill will be found the general powers 
given to the Secretary of Agriculture. It is under that 
provision that the questions raised a few minutes ago by 
my colleague the senior Senator from Idaho and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan arise. However, according to my view 
of the matter, comparing the language of this proposed leg- 
islation with the language of other statutes which have 
been upheld by the courts, the powers of the ‘Secretary are 
well within the constitutional limits, as I indicated in answer 
to the questions of the Senators a few moments ago. 

There are certain other provisions requiring information 
to be given by the exchanges as to the practices that may 
be followed by the exchanges, 

There is also a provision to the effect that if any pro- 
vision of this measure shall be held to be unconstitutional 
the original Grain Futures Act, which has already been held 
to be constitutional, shall apply. 

The final section of the bill provides that it shall take 
effect 90 days after its passage. That is to give time for 
any adjustments which may be necessary in anticipation of 
the act going into effect. 

Then follow the so-called cotton amendments which have 
been referred to today. 

I have attempted to give to the Senate in some detail the 
provisions of this bill. There are only two or three important 
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provisions, but they are exceedingly important. If this bill 
should not do anything else than prevent a recurrence of the 
Cutten incident on the board of trade it should be passed. 
However, there are other provisions that I have indicated 
which are important. 

In discussing the bill I forgot to mention that there is a 
provision with reference to margin deposits. In the past 
margins have been received by commission merchants from 
both the buyer and the seller of future contracts. Such 
deposits have been intermingled with the money of the com- 
mission merchant, and he has used that money for his own 
business operations. In some instances the commission mer- 
chants have failed, leaving the depositors without any legal 
redress. It is provided in this bill that the margin deposits 
must be kept separate from the individual funds of the com- 
mission merchant. In other words, the funds of traders 
deposited for margins still belong to the traders and not to 
the commission merchants. That is a rather important fea- 
ture, because a considerable amount of money has been lost 
by innocent traders on the grain exchanges, as the commis- 
sion merchants have intermingled the funds, have used them 
for their own purposes, and when they have failed an injury 
has resulted in many instances to the traders on the market. 
That also is included in this bill and is an important pro- 
vision. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator does not intend, does he, to 
discuss the proposed amendments to the United States Cot- 
ton Futures Act? 

Mr. POPE. No. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is confining himself entirely 
to the amendments to the Grain Futures Marketing Act? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. This morning the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and other Senators suggested that a rather careful 
explanation be made of the pending bill and how the com- 
mittee proposes to change the original act. I have done so 
with reference to the grain provisions. 

Mr. WALSH. May I be permitted to say that the Senator 
has done so ably and well? I wanted to ask him some ques- 
tions about the proposed amendments to the Cotton Putures 
Act if he intended to discuss them, but I understand he is 
not going to do that. 

Mr. POPE. No. 

I may say in conclusion that, as I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa will present amendments to the grain-futures 
portion of this bill. I have already indicated that some of 
those amendments, in my opinion, are good amendments. 
Some of them are merely technical, for the purpose of 
clarifying the language. There are one or two other rather 
important amendments that will be presented by him as to 
the grain-futures portion of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. The operation of the present law has been 
quite satisfactory, I am informed. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; I will say to the Senator that it has 
been very satisfactory, but in the administration of the law 
certain very definite defects in the original Grain Futures 
Act have been disclosed, and it is to correct those defects 
that this bill is offered. 

Mr. WALSH. It is somewhat similar in character to the 
bill the Senate had under consideration a few days ago 
changing, modifying, and strengthening the Federal Trade 
Commission law in cases where the administration of the law 
disclosed certain defects and certain limitations, and the de- 
partment administering the law made recommendations. I 
assume that this is, in a general way, the same kind of a bill. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; and I may say that every Secretary of 
Agriculture for several years has recommended that such a 
bill as this be passed in order to remove the defects which 
have been disclosed. 

Mr. WALSH. Just as in the case of the amendment to the 
Federal Trade Commission Act which the Senate passed a 
few days ago. 

Mr. POPE. Exactly. Secretary Wallace recommended it; 
Secretary Hyde, before him, and I believe some other Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture recommended that the holes which 
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appeared in the original act be stopped in this way. I may 
say also to the Senator that the various farm organizations 
throughout the country—the National Grange, the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the Farmers Union, and, so far as I know, 
all the other great farm organizations—are very strongly sup- 
porting this measure; and that the Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration, the body which has been actively engaged in ad- 
ministering the present law, is very strongly supporting this 
proposed legislation. For several years in the reports which 
have been made by the Grain Futures Administration they 
have pointed out the defects and have recommended such 
legislation as this. So it is not a new thing. 

This bill has been before the Congress since early in 1935. 
It passed the other House in 1935, and has been before the 
Senate during the present session, but, as we all know, has 
been delayed by reason of the cotton amendments which 
have been offered to the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. It is the portion of the bill relating to that 
feature in which I am interested and in which a good many 
of my constituents are interested. 

Mr. POPE. I think that question will be discussed later. 
Those representing the grain interests in the Senate have 
taken the attitude that while we do what is best for the 
country with reference to the cotton amendments, still we 
feel that the cotton representatives in the Senate know 
better what amendments they want than we know. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of Hon. Ranpo.pH 
PERKINS, late a Representative from the State of New Jersey, 
and transmitted the resolutions of the House thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following bills and joint resolution, and 
they were signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 925. An act to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of William W. Danenhower; 

S. 1360. An act for the relief of the estate of Teresa de 
Prevost; 

H.R. 8069. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
Mull; 

H.R. 8599. An act to provide for a change in the desig- 
nation of the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspec- 
tion, to create a marine casualty investigation board and 
increase efficiency in administration of the steamboat- 
inspection laws, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8766. An act to authorize municipal corporations in 
the Territory of Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11747. An act extending the time for making the 
report of the commission to study the subject of Hernando 
De Soto’s Expedition; and 

H. J. Res. 439. Joint resolution authorizing the erection in 
the Department of Labor Building of a memorial to the 
officers of the Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
Immigration Border Patrol, who, while on active duty, lost 
their lives under heroic or tragic circumstances. 


CONTINUATION OF TRADING IN UNLISTED SECURITIES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Truman in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 4023) to provide for the con- 
tinuation of trading in unlisted securities upon national 
securities exchanges, for the registration of over-the-counter 
brokers and dealers, for the filing of current information and 
periodic reports by issuers, and for other purposes, which 
were: On page 4, to strike out line 25 and insert “been”; 
on page 7, line 6, after “to” where it appears the second time, 
to insert “clause (1) of”; on page 9, line 14, after “dealer”, 
to insert “whether prior or subsequent to becoming such”; 
and on page 11, to strike out lines 11 to 23, inclusive, and 
insert: 

(c) No broker or dealer shall make use of the mails or of any 


means or instrumentality of interstate commerce to effect any 
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transaction in, or to induce the purchase or sale of, any security 
(other than commercial paper, banker’s acceptances, or commer- 
cial bills) otherwise than on a national securities exchange, by 
means of any manipulative, deceptive, or other fraudulent device 
or contrivance. The Commission shall, for the purposes of this 
subsection, by rules and regulations define such devices or con- 
trivances as are manipulative, deceptive, or otherwise fraudulent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOOD CONTROL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3531) to amend the act entitled “An act for the control 
of floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for 
other purposes”, approved May 15, 1928. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House and ask for a conference thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. Furthermore, I assume that the bill will be printed 
showing the amendments of the House. May I ask whether 
that is correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the bill will be printed 
with the amendments. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New York. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. CopELANpD, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. 
OverTON, Mr. McNary, Mr. JOHNSON, and Mr. VANDENBERG 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK subsequently said: Mr. President, I have been 
absent from the Chamber attending a meeting of the Finance 
Committee. I find that during my absence the Senate took 
action on the bill (S. 3531) to amend the act entitled “An 
act for the control of floods on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, and for other purposes”, approved May 15, 1928. 
The Senate disagreed to the amendments of the House and 
asked for a conference. I desire to enter a motion to recon- 


sider the vote by which the House amendments were dis- 
agreed to and a conference asked, for the purpose, if I have 


an opportunity and my present motion should prevail, of 
moving that the Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion will be entered. 


REGULATION OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6772) to amend the Grain Futures Act to prevent and re- 
move obstructions and burdens upon interstate commerce in 
grains and other commodities by regulating transactions 
therein on commodity future exchanges, to limit or abolish 
short selling, to curb manipulation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in accordance with the 
suggestions of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and 
other Senators, I wish to make an argument in general sup- 
port of the measure now before the Senate. 

I am one of those who firmly believe that the reestab- 
lishment of prosperous and happy conditions in this country 
depends absolutely upon the rehabilitation of agriculture, the 
main source of all our wealth. In harmony with that con- 
viction I have, since becoming a Member of this body, sup- 
ported and voted for every important piece of sound agricul- 
tural legislation advocated by organized agriculture and 
designed to relieve the distress, protect the interests, and 
promote the welfare of our farming population. 

For many years organized agriculture has sought legisla- 
tion to curb the excessive speculation on the grain exchanges 
in the well-founded belief that the grain producer’s income 
will be materially increased if the wild orgies in grain specu- 
lation can be controlled. In support of the farmers’ con- 
tention we have before us the annual reports of the Grain 
Futures Administration, repeatedly pointing out the ill effects 
on American grain producers resulting from price manipula- 
tions caused by the speculative rise on the grain exchanges 
by relentless grain gamblers. 

We have before us now the bill (H. R. 6772) to amend the 
Grain Futures Act to remove obstructions and prevent bur- 
dens being placed upon the interstate commerce in grains 
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and other commodities by regulating transactions therein on 
commodity futures exchanges, to limit or abolish short selling, 
to curb manipulation, and for other purposes. The essential 
features of this bill were passed by the House during the 
Seventy-third Congress after having given the subject the 
most thorough consideration. Hearings were again had on 
a similar bill before the House Committee on Agriculture 
early in the first session of the Seventy-fourth Congress. The 
House bill was favorably reported and passed the House, and 
came to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and was reported shortly before adjournment last summer. 
It has been on the Senate calendar ever since. It is impera- 
tive in the interest of the farmers of this country that the bill 
be now passed. 

A short time ago the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] ad- 
dressed the Senate in support of the measure, explaining in 
detail the purposes of the bill and the necessity for its en- 
actment into law at this session. It was a clear, logical, and 
convincing presentation of what is intended to be accom- 
plished by the enactment of this proposed legislation. Along 
with his fine analysis of the bill he presented in factual de- 
tail the sordid history of the malpractices daily occurring on 
our American grain exchanges and principally upon the 
Chicago Board of Trade, which is the outstanding grain- 
trading center of the world. He demonstrated beyond any 
fear of successful contradiction the serious effects of these 
speculative orgies upon the incomes of the grain producers 
of this country. He also showed the utter disregard or fail- 
ure of the officials of the Chicago Board of Trade to take any 
action looking to a correction of the evils complained of. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the able Senator from Montana permit 
me to ask him the source from which he obtained the in- 
formation to which he referred in speaking of someone criti- 
cizing and publicly condemning some actions of the Chicago 
Board of Trade? What was the source of the information 
referred to by the able Senator from Montana or what was 
it from which he read quoting someone in criticism of or 
calling attention to certain actions of the Chicago Board of 
Trade? 

Mr. MURRAY. My source of information was the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. LEWIS. In the House? 

Mr. MURRAY. In the House and in the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, my State, Montana, pro- 
duces millions of bushels of grain annually. Grain is our 
main agricultural crop upon which our level of prosperity 
largely rests. My State produces the highest quality of 
high-protein hard wheat. This wheat produced in Montana 
is commonly referred to as “gold nuggets”, indicative of 
its great value in making the finest white flour manufactured 
in all the world. Montana grain producers, therefore, right- 
fully demand that they be permitted to receive cost of pro- 
duction for producing this vital commodity so greatly desired 
by the consuming public. They perform a most important 
function in our economic life and are justly entitled to 
protection from any dishonest manipulations effecting their 
incomes. 

I, therefore, respectfully submit that it is the responsi- 
bility of this body to enact appropriate legislation to protect 
these grain producers of my State and other States similarly 
situated in order that they may be permitted to continue 
the needed supply of grain each year. I contend that it is 
the duty of our Government to furnish these farmers with 
protective laws designed to assist them in receiving a just 
return for their economic efforts. 

I am sure that before this problem was called to the at- 
tention of this body few Members realized that the price 
American farmers receive for their grain is dominated and 
controlled by the gambling price manipulations on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. The farmers’ price starts with the 
speculative price determined by these gamblers at Chicago. 
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From this fictitious price the service charges, transportation 
costs, profits to handlers, and so forth, are all deducted in 
order to reflect a net price to the farmers of the Nation. 
The only modification to this statement is the premium or 
discount which is determined by the inspection of each 
wagonload of grain brought to an interior warehouse. 

Therefore, since the gambling prices fixed at Chicago con- 
trol the price received by the farmer, as a representative of 
my State, I am interested to see that these gambling mar- 
kets are properly supervised and policed by some independ- 
ent and unbiased agency of the people, such as the De- 
partment of Agriculture, acting through its Grain Futures 
Administration. The history of these operations shows that 
the grain exchanges themselves, interested in the great 
volume of gambling and the service charges and profits ac- 
cruing therefrom to the members of the exchanges, have a 
profit interest inimical to the welfare of the grain producers. 
I desire to briefly discuss the bill in this light and point out 
what it seeks to accomplish. 

First. The measure is intended to correct a defect in the 
present Grain Futures Act of 1922 disclosed by a decision of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, and recently 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States. I 
refer to the case of Arthur W. Cutten against Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, and others. 

Under the ruling in the Cutten case it has been pointed 
out the act may be flagrantly violated so long as the wrong- 
doer is not caught in the act. In other words, a speculator 
may violate all the rules and regulations established for the 
protection of the public. He may manipulate the trading; 
he may make false reports; in fact, commit any act that is 
prohibitive provided he concludes his unlawful activities be- 
fore being detected. This act seeks to correct this situation. 

I shall not undertake to discuss this point further. It was 
discussed in detail by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope], 
and repetition of that argument is unnecessary. There can 
be no legitimate objection to this correction or amendment 
of the Grain Futures Act. The necessity for the amendment 
is obvious. 

Second. The bill is designed also to prohibit excessive 
speculation. I have before me a chart prepared by the 
Grain Futures Administration which shows the startling 
range in the price of wheat at Chicago during the last 13 
or 14 years. This chart, which I shall ask to have incor- 
porated in the Recorp in connection with my remarks, shows 
that in 1922 the Chicago May wheat gambling price had a 
range of 465 cents, and the years following the annual price 
ranges were as follows: 2234 cents, 143g cents, 86% cents, 
50% cents, 26 cents, 4434 cents, 403g cents, 64 cents, 41 cents, 
241% cents, 311% cents, 565g cents, 344 cents, and 184 cents. 
The average during these years in this price range was over 
42 cents per bushel. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have the Senate get the 
picture which the Senator has just painted. It is all shown 
in the hearings; and I wish the Senator would be just a little 
more explicit, and give the time when these transactions took 
place. 

Mr. MURRAY. I have a chart with me, which I desire 
to call to the attention of the Senate, giving the average 
fluctuation during the year. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator intends to cover the point 
later on in his address, I shall not ask him to do so now. 

Mr. MURRAY. I shall incorporate the figures in the 
Recorp for each year; but I stated that it started in 1922, and 
that the annual price ranges subsequent to that time were as 
follows, which would mean 1923, 1924, and so on, right up to 
the present time, showing that each year these remarkable 
fluctuations occur in the price of wheat, brought about en- 
tirely by these fictitious sales in Chicago. 

The annual production of wheat in the world, excluding 
Russia and China, runs around three and one-half billion 
bushels, with a variation from year to year of ordinarily 
two to three hundred million bushels. The demand for 


wheat is constant; the supply does not vary over 10 percent 
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from year to year on the average; yet, as I have pointed out, 
prices vary as much as 50 percent within a year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; I think the record shows that they 
have varied as high as 80 cents. They go above 50 cents, 
and they are often just below 50 cents—46 cents, 47 cents, 
and so forth. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is entirely correct. 

During the period which I have mentioned the high price 
for wheat was $2.05% and the low was 43% cents. These 
prices are all for Chicago May wheat. These are the prices 
which determine what may be paid to our wheat producers 
for their grain. No one with any pretension to sanity or 
honesty would attempt to justify such a range of prices as 
resulting from the free operation of the principle of supply 
and demand. Obviously conditions which produce such dis- 
astrous results must be remedied. 

Third. The bill also seeks to register commission merchants 
handling funds of the public and floor brokers executing the 
orders. This procedure is necessary to secure control of these 
activities. The registration would be subject to suspension 
for revocation for cause. The only purpose of this provision 
it effectively to bring the commission merchants and floor 
brokers of the grain exchanges within the enforcement of the 
rules and regulations adopted by the grain exchanges them- 
selves. These operators and merchants can find no reason- 
able objection to being supervised and policed in order to 
carry out their own rules and regulations and whatever addi- 
tional regulations the Federal Government may provide in the 
interest of protecting the producers. History shows that 
they do not through an effective system of self-policing en- 
force their own rules and regulations against the big wheat 
gamblers. There can be no legitimate objection to this pro- 
vision. It is in the interest of common honesty and fairness. 

Fourth. The bill, through section 4d, page 10, seeks to safe- 
guard margins deposited by the public, declaring it to be un- 
lawful for commission merchants to use such funds for their 
own private operations, or to extend credit to others. This 
section merely provides that the public’s money put up for 
margins shall be in fact treated as belonging to the customer, 
and held in trust. Who can object to this? 

The Grain Futures Administration has found the common 
practice to be that commission merchants receiving margin 
moneys in excess of the amounts required by the exchanges 
to be deposited use these excess margin deposits as their own 
capital, and for any purpose they choose. It is a common 
practice by the commission merchants to use the excess mar- 
gins deposited by the herd of small speculators. Frequently 
they utilize these margins by extending credits to large pre- 
ferred speculators who are often in the market on the opposite 
side of the trading. To this extent the small traders furnish 
the capital for margin requirements not only for themselves 
but oftentimes for the very operators who take the opposite 
side in order to fleece them as lambs. 

If there is to be any confidence maintained in grain ex- 
changes, and if the public is to continue to trade on the grain 
exchanges, the best interests of all will be served by putting 
the exchanges and all their operations in a figurative gold- 
fish bowl, where everyone may see what is going on. 

The recent failure of a large commission firm in Chicago 
finds the public “holding the sack” for almost a million dol- 
lars in margin moneys as the result of these absurd practices. 
These depositors of margins rank only as general creditors. 
Surely they thought their margins were regarded as trust 
funds and would be handled with a reasonable degree of in- 
tegrity. It would seem that this mere statement of the pro- 
vision under consideration would be sufficient to justify its 
acceptance. 

Fifth. The bill seeks to minimize cheating or fraudulent 
practices by outlawing so-called trading in privileges (puts 
and calls), wash sales, cross trades, accommodation trades, 
and other fictitious transactions. There hardly is need for 
any comments on these provisions. The Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Pope] has already clearly explained what is meant by 
the terminology used to express these different kinds of 
trades. The subject was covered in general detail by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho in his able discussion of the 
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bill on April 27. Similar irregular practices in the securi- 
ties exchanges of.the country have been ruled out by the pro- 
visions of the Securities Exchange Act. There is much greater 
reason for ruling out these underhanded practices in the com- 
modities exchanges. 

Sixth. The bill seeks to prohibit commission merchants 
and floor brokers from taking customers’ orders into their 
own account. This merely means that merchants and floor 
brokers may not be both agent and principal in the same 
transaction. It is a fundamental principle that no man can 
serve two masters. The application of this principle in the 
present bill cannot be challenged. 

Seventh. The bill provides protection to cooperative asso- 
ciations or producers. The present law requires the admis- 
sion to contract markets of cooperative associations com- 
plying with certain statutory provisions. Needed protection 
to such cooperatives is provided which would prevent the 
arbitrary suspension or expulsion from membership of such 
cooperatives by commodity exchanges, ‘as it would not be pos- 
sible to deprive cooperatives of the rights and privileges of 
contract membership, meanwhile forcing them to await the 
result of litigation arising from the appeal to the courts by a 
commodity exchange from an order of the Grain Futures 
Commission. 

The bill proposes to amend the present act so that the 
rights of cooperative associations on exchanges would be 
expressly preserved pending such appeal. The hearings on 
this bill constitute complete proof of the unfairness dealt to 
the cooperatives by grain exchanges. The cooperatives, of 
course, constitute a direct threat to the business of the pri- 
vate grain trade, and therefore the private grain trade dis- 
advantages the cooperatives in every way possible in the hope 
that they will fail and leave the market to the private opera- 
tors. In such circumstances cooperatives cannot cope with 
the grain exchanges and hold membership thereon, where the 
rules and regulations of the exchanges are interpreted in all 
instances against the activities and conduct of cooperatives. 
The cooperatives have been denied membership; they have 
been suspended, fined, and punished in every conceivable way, 
at a great cost to the producers’ cooperative associations. All 
of these punishments and fines, and so forth, have been well 
publicized through the press in an effort to destroy the good 
will of the country and to weaken the morale of the producer- 
members of the cooperative associations. Surely the pro- 
ducer-cooperatives should not rest in a position where their 
natural enemy judges them, tries them, and punishes them. 
It is a species of kangaroo court which deals everything but 
justice. 

Eighth. Under the present act, the penalty for violation of 
the act by a commodity exchange is the suspension or revoca- 
tion of contract market designation of such exchange by the 
Commission. It will be seen at a glance that the imposition 
of such penalty would penalize innocent producers through 
the closing of their market. It would be visiting punishment 
on the innocent producers rather than on the wrongdoers. 
This situation would be remedied by the present bill, which 
provides that in lieu of revoking the designation of a contract 
market the Commission may direct the market to cease and 
desist from its violation of the act, failure of the market to 
comply with such cease-and-desist order subjecting it to a 
fine of not more than $10,000, or its officers to imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or both such fine and imprisonment. 
This provision hardly needs discussion, since it merely at- 
tempts to provide a method by which the degree of punish- 
ment may be measured against the degree of violation. It 
protects the interests of the producers and traders, while at 
the same time it provides an adequate penalty for violations 
of the act. 

Ninth. Under the provisions of section 6 (b) of the present 
act, trading privileges on contract markets may be denied 
violators of the act only by order of the Commission created 
by the act. In order to enforce this provision of the exist- 
ing act it would be necessary to convoke the Commission by 
assembling the three members of the President’s Cabinet be- 
for violators could be dealt with. Such a cumbersome pro- 
cedure is, of course, wholly unnecessary. By the provision 
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contained in this bill (sec. 8 (a), p. 25), the defect in the 
existing law is corrected by placing in the control of the 
Secretary of Agriculture the power of applying the penalties. 
The proposed provision in this bill will facilitate the carrying 
out of the regulations at a minimum of trouble and expense, 
and will deprive the accused of none of his rights or priv- 
ileges. 

I now wish to speak of an amendment urged by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture which is incorporated in his letter to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry dated June 27, 1935. On page 3 of the Secretary’s let- 
ter the following amendment is proposed: 

Page 19, following subparagraph 6 of section 5a add another sub- 
paragraph as follows: 

“(7) Require that receipts issued under the United States 
Warehouse Act (U.S. C., title 7, secs. 241-273) shall be accepted 
in satisfaction of any futures contract made on or subject to the 
rules of such contract market, without discrimination and not- 
withstanding that the warehouseman issuing such receipts is not 
also licensed as a warehouseman under the laws of any State or 
enjoys other or different privileges than under State law: Pro- 
vided, however, That such receipts shall be for the kind, quality, 
and quantity of commodity specified in such contract and that the 
warehouse in which the commodity is stored meets such reason- 
able requirements as may be imposed by such contract market on 
other warehouses as to location, accessibility, and suitability for 
warehousing and delivery purposes.” 

The purpose of this amendment proposed by the Secretary 
is to break and stop the monopoly of a certain clique of 
public elevators at Chicago, Ill. The satisfaction of a futures 
contract purchased in Chicago for any delivery month may 
be completed upon the delivery of the quantity and grade of 
grain called for by the contract—which is a no. 2 grade of 
wheat—or a warehouse receipt covering the quantity and 
grade of grain issued by a regular warehouseman. A reg- 
ular warehouse is one licensed by the State of Illinois and 
approved by the Chicago Board of Trade. The State and the 
Chicago Board of Trade have preempted the field for licens- 
ing and designating a grain warehouse as “regular.” The 
Chicago Board of Trade and the State of Illinois refuse to 
designate as “regular” a warehouse licensed under the Fed- 
eral Warehouse Act. 

The proposed amendment sought by the Secretary in effect 
denies the State of Illinois the right to preempt the field 
exclusively to the State. 

The Supreme Court in many decisions has certainly settled 
that the Federal authority is supreme in dealing with this 
matter. This particular phase has never been specifically 
settled by the Supreme Court of the United States. No co- 
operative association has undertaken to devote the time and 
the great expense necessary to battle the Chicago Board of 
Trade and the State of Illinois to overthrow their control 
in this matter. The inclusion of the provision sought by the 
Secretary of Agriculture will bring the matter up for imme- 
diate determination. It is proper that this be done, as I 
shall attempt to explain. 

I have previously stated that the Chicago speculative price, 
which is the futures contract price, determines the farmers’ 
price. I have also stated that the only warehouse receipt 
which may be used in satisfaction of a futures contract is 
one issued by a regular house and which, in turn, is only 
regular at the pleasure of the Chicago Board of Trade and 
the State of Illinois. 

This collusive arrangement at Chicago has meant a mo- 
nopoly in the field. Whereas at Chicago the annual volume 
of futures trading is about 12,000,000,000 bushels of grain, 
the actual regular warehouse space averages around 13,- 
000,000 bushels. There are about 1,000 bushels of speculative 
trading in grain futures to every bushel of regu’ar ware- 
house space; it is 1,000 to 1. The incoming cashi grain to 
the Chicago market and other warehouses there hot regu- 
lar is ineffectual to meet speculative corners in the market 
which occur too frequently. Bear in mind that a warehouse 
in Chicago which is not regular is put to the expense of 
loading grain out in cars on track at about 1% cents per 
bushel, or about $20 per car, in order to satisfy a futures 
contract. This is too great a penalty to the warehouseman 
who does not enjoy the favorable designation as “regular.” 
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It must be obvious that the very foundation of trading 
in futures rests upon the actual grain in store, and the only 
grain in store which enjoys advantages is that which has 
already come to market and has been deposited in a regu- 
lar warehouse. It must be to the interest of the public and 
the producer that the largest possible volume of regular 
space be maintained at all times in order to minimize the 
possibility of corners and squeezes. This may only be done 
by taking the privilege to designate out of the hands of 
those who are interested in maintaining a monopoly of the 
business. This needed correction is what is sought by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in his request for the amendment 
which provides that public warehouses under Federal license 
may be designated “regular.” 

Before closing I desire to offer a few observations. Con- 
gress has given prolonged and careful study to the public’s 
interest in the operation of securities exchanges and has en- 
acted legislation to minimize unfair exchange practices by its 
members. While commending Congress for its efforts in this 
regard the producers of agricultural commodities quite 
properly inquire of the Senate, “Why do you fail to give 
similar attention to commodities exchanges?” 

Speculation by the public in the capital stock of a corpora- 
tion or in its bonds of debt seldom affects the management, 
operating account, or profit and loss account of the industry, 
but speculation in the price of a commodity such as wheat or 
butter vitally affects the producer’s operating account, his 
profit and loss account—yes; it reaches his fireside and often 
dispossesses him of his home. 

I desire to quote from the hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry from a statement 
prepared by Mr. M. W. Thatcher, Washington representative 
of Farmers’ National Grain Corporation and the Northwest 
Farmers’ Union: 

Picture the following: The President, the Congress, and an army of 
employees engaged in the program known as the A. A. A., to carry 
relief to the wheat farmers, amongst others. On July 9, 1933, the 
Secretary of Agriculture declared the imposition of a 30-cent rate 
of processing tax on each bushel of wheat processed. This tax 
yielded to the farmer about 28 cents per bushel on the wheat do- 
mestically consumed, which represented about 15 cents per bushel 
on the total historic production. On July 19, 1933 (10 days after 
the official declaration referred to), one group of speculators in 
Chicago wheat futures broke the market 28 cents per bushel. This 
occurred at the time the winter-wheat harvest was going to market. 


The farmers suffered loss of income in marketing all of their grain 
as the result of the repercussions from that price debacle. 


We have properly approved legislation with the object of 
relieving the farmer of the serious distress under which he 
has been laboring. I refer to the legislation contained in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Farm Credit Act and 
amendments thereto, and the new Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act. All these various measures may 
prove to be utterly futile in their purpose to increase the 
farmer’s income if we permit the commodity exchanges to be 
operated as gambling institutions and permit them to con- 
tinue their malpractices and orgies of speculation, which too 
frequently destroy commodity prices, upon which farm income 
is determined. 

I call attention to the very large appropriation which is 
provided each year to sustain and maintain the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration. I ask Senators to observe that year 
after year in its annual report the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion has called attention to the bad practices of the grain 
exchanges, together with the ill effect upon the farmer’s 
income; year after year the Grain Futures Administration 
has urged Congress to enact remedial legislation suggested in 
their reports; yet we do not follow or even carefully examine 
their suggestions. Surely, with this startling picture of the 
malpractices of commodity exchanges which has been 
brought to the attention of the Senate, it will no longer delay 
giving to the farmers of this country what they seek through 
this bill as additional help in assuring a reasonable stabiliza- 
tion of their price structure and protection against these 
violent manipulations of gamblers affecting the price of the 
producer’s grain. 
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I am certain this body will not countenance the continua- 
tion of an impotent system of self-regulation by a group of 
grain operators whose real interest lies primarily in en- 
couraging the volume of trading so that they may have in- 
creased earnings therefrom. Their interest is not in the 
consumer; their interest is not in the producer of the grain; 
their interest is in volume and profits therefrom. They 
naturally shrink from punishing or driving from the market 
places the big operators who, by spectacular operations and 
headline stories in the metropolitan newspapers with refer- 
ence to these great price changes, stir up the speculative 
fever and provide the stimulation in trading which allows 
these grain gamblers to make money. 

In conclusion I wish to say with all the emphasis possible 
that the farmer’s interest, the consumer’s interest, and the 
Nation’s interest are bound up in the purposes sought by the 
pending bill, and I respectfully submit that it must be favor- 
ably acted upon now if we are to do justice to this most 
serious national problem. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed in the Recorp certain telegrams which I have re- 
ceived in opposition to the pending bill. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to 
be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

New York, N. Y., May 22, 1936. 
Hon. Roya S. CoPpeLanp, 
Senate Office Building: 

The Smith amendments to the commodity bill is expected on 
the floor Monday. While these amendments are not as drastic as 
they were, still they are absolutely unfair, and I shall consider it 
a personal favor your not only opposing it but getting as many 
of your associates to do the same. Regards. 

WILLIAM W. CoHEN. 


Perry, N. Y., May 22, 1936. 
Hon. Roya. S. CoPpELanp, 
United States Senate: 
We respectfully request that you strongly oppose limitation 
amendment to the commodities-exchange bill. 
THE PERRY KNITTING Co., 
GEORGE M. TrRaBER, Jr., President. 





New York, N. Y., May 22, 1936. 
Hon. Royat 8S. CopeLanp, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand Senator SMITH’s amendments are due to come be- 
fore Senate Monday. We oppose limitation of legitim.ate hedges, 
as it will work to disadvantage of farmer, mill, and consumer, and 
drive business to foreign merchants. 

MINOT, Hooper & Co. 





New York, N. Y., May 22, 1936. 
Hon. Royat S. CopPeLanp, . 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I earnestly request you to strenuously oppose the Smith amend- 
ments, particularly limitation which will be discussed in the 
Senate on Monday, as it will be most detrimental not only to the 
welfare of the cotton farmers but to the cotton trade as a whole. 

JOHN H. McFappen, Jr. 
New York, N. Y., May 22, 1936. 
Hon. Royat S. CopPpeLann, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

As an individual interested primarily in the cotton trade, I 
would like to call your attention to proposed amendment to com- 
modity bill (H. R. 6772), and go on record as being strongly op- 
posed to said limitation amendment for the following reasons: 
First, highly discriminatory in nature; and, secondly, volume pur- 
chases spot cotton by larger interests serve useful and construc- 
tive purpose in yearly distribution American crop. 

Frank S. Brown, Jr. 
New York, N. Y., May 23, 1936. 
Senator RoyaL S. CoPpELAND: 

Believing so-called Smith amendments to commodity bill harm- 
ful to cotton trade, would appreciate your continued opposition 
to them when again presented. 

R. R. ROTHENBERG. 
New York, N. Y., May 23, 1936. 
Senator Roya S. COPELAND: 

Understand so-called Smith amendments to commodity bill will 
again be offered for consideration Monday. Believing that they 
are harmful to the general cotton trade, would appreciate your 
continued opposition thereto. 

FRANK J, KNELL, 
Manhasset, N. Y. 
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New Yoru, N. Y., May 23, 1936. 
Hon. Royrat 8. Coreianp, 
United States Senate: 

Earnestly hope that you will strenuously oppose H. R. 6772 
(Smith amendments) to be discussed Monday, it would be most 
detrimental to entire cotton trade and the farmers. 

Puiu B. WELD. 


New Yorks, N. Y., May 23, 1936. 
Hon. Rorat 8S. Copetanp, 
United States Senate: 

I am not in favor of Smith amendments as they are detrimental 
to welfare of cotton exchange and cotton trade in general, as well 
as cotton farmers. Urge you strenuously oppose them. 

G. I. ToLson. 


New Yor, N. Y., May 22, 1936. 
Senator Royrat S. Core.anp, 
United States Senate: 

I consider the proposed limitation of hedging transactions by 
cotton merchants extremely unwise and an undue restriction of 
legitimate business. Hope you will oppose this proposal in the 
Smith amendment. 

Watrter L. JOHNSON. 


Urica, N. Y., May 22, 1936. 
Hon. Royat S. Copeiann, 
United States Senate: 
We respectfully request that you oppose most strenuously the 

limitations amendment to the commodities-exchange bill. 
Ricuarp K. CoNsBOoY. 
Hersert A. T. SMITH. 
I. M. TOWNSEND. 


Urica, N. Y., May 22, 1936. 
Hon. Roya 8S. Cope.anp, 
United States Senate: 
We respectfully request that you strongly oppose limitation 
amendment to commodities-exchange bill. 
Utica ENITTING Co. 


New York, N. Y., May 22, 1936. 
Hon. Royat S. CopetannD: 

Strongly oppose limitation of trading in cotton futures market. 
Believe broad flexible market will render best service to all 
branches of the trade. 

Witt1maM J. WALSH. 
Urica, N. Y., May 22, 1936. 
Senator Royrat S. CoPpELAND: 

Respectfully request you oppose the cotton amendment to the 
commodity-exchange bill. 

ONEITA KNTG. MILLS, 
F. R. DEvERvx. 


New Yor«k, N. Y., May 23, 1936. 
Hon. Roya 8S. CopeLann: 

I strenuously object to Senator Smirn’s proposal to amend 
H. R. 6772, commodity-exchange bill, especially insofar as such 
amendments, if adopted, will limit the quantity of hedges dealt in 
on our cotton exchanges which any spot-cotton merchant may 
legitimately wish to make. Limitation of this sort will have a 
tendency to further restrict the already gradually lessened volume 
of business currently being transacted on the American cotton 
exchanges. 

CLARENCE A. MILLNER, 
New Rochelle. 


New Yoru, N. Y., May 22, 1936. 
Hon. Royat S. CoPELAnn, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Understand Senator Smiru, South Carolina, will introduce Monday 
amendment H. R. 6772, limiting volume cotton hedges permitted 
any one firm. As largest American firm, handles under 14 percent 
total crop. There is certainly no monopoly, and that firm must 
buy right or would not get the cotton. Such limitation unfair, 
both farmers and consumers, because wili widen distribution costs 
by eliminating most efficient units in business. Moreover, will 
make gift of business now done by large American firms to foreign 
firms who can hedge unhampered in foreign markets. Earnestly 
request you vigorously oppose this amendment. 
T. C. Ficcart. 


New Yorg, N. Y., May 22, 1936. 
Hon. Senator Rorat 8S. CopELAnp, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand Senator SmirH intends introduce his amendments to 
H. R. 6772 Monday, which will limit legitimate hedging transac- 
tions in cotton. This legislation is so drastic that it would have 
very adverse effect on general cotton business. The bill covers 13 
commodities, and while it places restrictions on speculative trans- 
actions in same does not prohibit bona-fide hedging transactions; 
therefore cannot see why cotton hedges should be limited, as Con- 
gress cannot control transactions of foreign merchants. They 
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could easily trade here in different names and evade the limita- 
tion law and return to the Liverpool market the domination of 
American cotton which it had before the war. As a member of 
New York Cotton Exchange, I earnestly request you to oppose any 
legislation of this nature. 
Wir1aM J. JUNG, 
Greatneck, N. ¥. 


New York, N. Y., May 20, 1936. 
Senator Royat S. CopeLanp, 
Care United States Senate: 

From the study I have made of the Smith amendments to the 
commodities exchange control bill, it does not seem that the 
interests of the producer and consumer have been kept in mind. 
The important thing is for cotton to move easily and freely, and 
the southern delivery arrangement helps a great deal to. accom- 
plish this. Furthermore, the restrictions regarding hedges in any 
one month would, in my opinion, interfere with normal business 
operations, and the prohibition against delivery of high-density 
bales against contracts at Houston, Galveston, and New Orleans 
seems uncalled for and would create a serious condition for the 
interior presses. I hope, therefore, that you will vote against all 
of the Smith amendments. 

J. L. CLeve.anp, Jr. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to make a request 
which is not for the purpose of shutting off debate. It is 
very evident, however, that the consideration of the bill can- 
not be concluded today, and Senators do not have the bill and 
amendments in convenient form to study them. I ask that 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry be in- 
structed to have made a reprint of the original bill, con- 
taining the language proposed to be stricken out as well as 
the amendments. I ask that it be done for the use of the 
Senate in the morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McGi11t in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request made by the Senaior from 
South Carolina? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I should like now to pro- 
ceed with the committee amendments to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment will be 
stated. 

The Curer CLerK. In section 3, page 2, line 9, after 
“wheat”, it is proposed to strike out “cotton’’, so as to read: 

Sec. 3. Section 2 of the Grain Futures Act (U.S. C., title 7, sec. 2) 
is amended by— 

(a) striking out the third sentence of paragraph (a) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “The word ‘commodity’ shall 
mean wheat, rice, corn, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, grain sorghums, 
mill feeds, butter, and eggs”; and 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
on page 2, line 9, be rejected. 

’ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 2. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have very little knowledge 
of the amendment and its effect, but I should like to inquire 
whether it is the amendment concerning which there has 
been some controversy in the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. MURPHY. I will state the situation. 

The bill, as passed by the House, included cotton as a 
commodity subject to regulation by the Grain Putures Ad- 
ministration. The bill, as first reported to the Senate, strikes 
out cotton as one of those commodities. If the amendment 
now pending shall be rejected, cotton will be restored as one 
of the commodities which will be subject to regulation by the 
Grain Futures Administration. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Can the Senator inform me whether the 
amendment is the same which is referred to in the telegram 
which I am about to read? It is from Russell T. Fisher, 
secretary of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, and was sent from Boston, Mass. The telegram is 
dated May 18, 1936, and is as follows: 


Understand Senator Smirn proposes to offer amendments con- 
cerning cotton to commodities exchange control bill. These 
amendments already voted down in Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee. Believe such amendments detrimental to future interest of 
cotton industry, and urge that you use your efforts to defeat them, 


I have another telegram to the same effect from Harold 
Amory, secretary of the New England Cotton Buyers’ Asso- 
ciation. I have not had the advantage of having been in 
the committee which heard the matter. 
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Mr. MURPHY. The reference in the telegram which the 
Senator has read is not to the amendment which I have 
asked the Senate to reject. I think the reference in the tele- 
gram which the Senator read is not to the cotton amend- 
ments which appear in House bill 6772, before us. The tele- 
gram probably refers to the amendments which the Senator 
from South Carolina reported favorably today and which 
he will presently offer as amendments to the bill. When we 
reach the cotton amendments which appear at the end of 
the bill, beginning on page 27, in order to restore the bill to 
the form in which it passed the House, the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry will ask that those 
amendments be rejected; so for the present I think the 
amendment to which the Senator’s correspondents have ref- 
erence is not before the Senate and will not come before the 
Senate until the Senator from South Carolina shall have 
offered his amendment. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. POPE. I understand that the question arises on 
agreeing to the committee amendment and that a negative 
vote on the committee amendment will accomplish what the 
Senator from Iowa desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. A vote “aye” will be in favor 
of retaining the amendment. A vote “nay” will be to reject 
it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Clark Holt Overton 
Ashurst Connally Johnson Pittman 
Austin Coolidge Keyes Pope 
Bachman Copeland King Radcliffe 
Bailey Couzens La Follette Reynolds 
Barkley Davis Lewis Robinson 
Benson Dieterich Lonergan Russell 
Bilbo Donahey Long Schwellenbach 
Black Duffy McAdoo Sheppard 
Bone Fletcher McGill Shipstead 
Borah Frazier McKellar Smith 
Brown George McNary Steiwer 
Bulkley Gerry Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Gibson Metcalf Townsend 
Burke Glass Minton Truman 
Byrd Guffey Murphy Tydings 
Byrnes Hale Murray Vandenberg 
Capper Harrison Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway Hastings Norris Walsh 
Carey Hatch Nye Wheeler 
Chavez Hayden O’Mahoney White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eight-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee to strike out “cotton” on page 2, line 9. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 27, after line 16, it is proposed 
to insert sections 14, 15, 16, and 17, as follows: 


Sec. 14. That section 1 of the act of August 11, 1916, known as 
the United States Cotton Futures Act, as amended, is amended 
by inserting after the words “United States Cotton Futures Act”, 
the following new paragraphs: 

“For the reasons hereinafter enumerated, transactions in cotton 
involving the sale thereof for future delivery as commonly con- 
ducted on cotton-futures exchanges and known as futures and 
the other transactions hereinafter described are affected with a 
national public interest which makes it necessary to provide for 
regulation and control of such transactions and of practices and 
matters related thereto in order to protect and effectively regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce: 

“(1) Such transactions are carried on in large volume by the 
public generally and by persons engaged in the business of buying 
and selling cotton in interstate and foreign commerce; (2) the 
prices involved in such transactions are generally quoted and dis- 
seminated throughout the United States and in foreign countries 
as a basis for determining the prices to the producer and the 
consumer of cotton and to facilitate the movements hereof in 
interstate and foreign commerce; (3) such transactions are utilized 
by shippers, dealers, manufacturers, and others engaged in han- 
dling cotton in interstate and foreign commerce as a means of 
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hedging themselves against possible loss through fluctuations in 
price; (4) the transactions and prices of cotton on such cotton- 
futures exchanges are susceptible to speculation, manipulation, 
and control, and sudden or unreasonable fluctuations in the prices 
thereof frequently occur, as a result of such speculation, manipu- 
lation, or control, which are detrimental to the producer or the 
consumer and the persons handling cotton in interstate and 
foreign commerce; (5) such speculation, manipulation, or control 
is frequently effectuated, and such sudden or unreasonable fluctu- 
ations of prices are at times brought about by purchases or sales 
of future contracts in large quantities by some person acting 
alone or in association with other persons or affiliations; (6) that 
owing to conditions naturally incident to the growing and market- 
ing of the cotton crop and the uncertainty as to its grades and 
qualities, such speculation, manipulation, or control, and such 
sudden or unreasonable fluctuations of prices, cannot be prevented 
unless only standard forms of future contracts are made and dealt 
in upon such cotton-futures exchanges and matters relating thereto 
necessary to insure fulfillment of such contracts are regulated; 
(7) and that such speculation, manipulation, and control, and 
such fluctuations in prices are an obstruction to and a burden 
upon interstate and foreign commerce in cotton and render regu- 
lation of such cotton-futures exchanges, and the dealing thereon, 
imperative for the protection of such commerce and the national 
public interest therein.” 

Sec. 15. Section 5 of such act of August 11, 1916, as amended, is 
amended by striking out paragraph “Sixth” and substituting there- 
for the following: 

“Sixth. Provide that any cotton tendered under such contract 
shall contain not more than three grades, which shall be contigu- 
ous, in each 100 bales; that such tender shall be the full number 
of bales involved in such contract, except that such variations of 
the number of bales may be permitted as is necessary to bring the 
total weight of the cotton tendered within the provisions of the 
contract as to weight; that on the seventh business day prior to 
delivery and not later than the eighteenth calendar day of the 
delivery month the person making the tender shall give to the 
person receiving the same written notice of the date of delivery; 
and that on or prior to the date so fixed for delivery, and in ad- 
vance of final settlement of the contract, the person making the 
tender shall furnish to the person receiving the same a written 
notice or certificate stating the grade of each individual bale to be 
delivered and, by means of marks or numbers, identifying each 
bale with its grade; that delivery shall be made only on one of 4 
days in each delivery month, which shall be fixed in regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture as delivery days; and 
that the delivery of cotton on such contract shall be made at a 
place where a cotton-futures exchange is located.” 

Sec. 16. Section 6 of such act of August 11, 1916, as amended, 
is amended by striking out the words “sixth business day” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “eighth business day.” 

Sec. 17. Such act of August 11, 1916, as amended, is amended 
by inserting after section 22 the following new section: 

“Sec. 23. (a) No person who is a member of a clearing house 
or clearing association of any cotton-futures exchange, or a mem- 
ber of any organization performing the functions of a clearing 
house for any cotton-futures exchange, shall, directly or indirectly, 
be engaged in the business of a spot-cotton merchant or have any 
financial or other interest in, or lend any financial aid to, any such 
business; and no person engaged in the business of a spot-cotton 
merchant shall, directly or indirectly, have any financial or other 
interest in, or lend any financial aid to, any such member. 

“(b) The tender upon futures contracts more than once by the 
same person in the same calendar month of notices of delivery of 
the same cotton is hereby prohibited. 

“(c) Each member of a cotton-futures exchange engaged in the 
execution for others of orders for the purchase and sale of cotton 
for future delivery shall demand and receive from both members 
and nonmembers of such exchange for whom he executes such 
orders, and shall require to be maintained at all times subject to 
reasonable provisions for call and notice, minimum margins on 
their net open interests, with respect to such orders, in purchases 
and sales of cotton for future delivery. Such margins for mem- 
bers of the cotton trade or textile manufacturers shall be not less 
than 5 percent and for other persons not less than 10 percent of 
the current market price of the cotton involved. 

“(d) Any person who shall sell any cotton for shipment from 
one State to another, or export to a foreign country, on credit 
terms shall, upon the fixing of the price of the cotton involved, 
demand and receive from the buyer or his agent a margin of not 
less than 10 percent of the market price of such cotton; and in no 
case shall any such seller ship or deliver for shipment from one 
State to another or to a foreign country any cotton involved in 
any such sale on which the price shall not have been fixed. 

“(e) Any person who violates any of the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $1,000, 
or be imprisoned not more than 6 months, or both, for each such 


violation.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment which has just been stated. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate and open to amendment, 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it is evident that the Senate {| quently hear the statement made by western farmers that 


in nowise understands this bill and these amendments. I 
have certain aniendments which were agreed to by the com- 
mittee. The Senator from Iowa has certain amendments 
which he intends to offer. I have made the suggestion, and it 
has been agreed to, that the committee be authorized, without 
action being taken on the bill, to have a reprint of this bill with 
the amendments in their proper place, indicating what it is 
proposed to change. I insist if there is no other explanation 
to be given that we ought now to allow the committee to 
have a reprint of the bill showing the amendments, so that 
they may be thoroughly understood and voted on intel- 
ligently. 

If this bill is to become a law, I know we have got to take 
advantage of the time when other bills, such as the tax bill 
and measures necessary for the running of the Government, 
are not before us, but I insist here and now that the Senate 
proceed on this bill decently and in order. I do not want 
the confusion that may be incident to the somewhat irregu- 
lar manner in which these amendments have come before 
the Senate to operate against a thorough understanding of 
each and every one of them. 

I am entitled, as are those whom I represent, to have a fair 
understanding of the amendments I have proposed. One 
Senator has risen in his place and read telegrams opposing 
amendments that nobody knew anything about,‘in a way, 
until this morning. I think that is unfortunate, but I am 
here to say that every word that has been said in behalf of 
regulating grain exchanges applies to cotton exchanges. I 
do not want to adopt a dog-in-the-manger policy, but I am 
here battling for the recognition of the interest of those 
whom I represent, and the Senate is going to have an oppor- 
tunity to hear the amendments explained before it votes on 
this bill, if I am accorded the recognition that every Senator 
has a right to ask. 

I am aware of the propaganda that has gone out; I know 
that it is an easy matter to use the influence of money and 
organizations. I have been battling here for 28 years. I 
have not made any very great progress, and I do not think 
the agricultural interests have had any very signal success. 
We have all attempted to bring about certain legislation 
that would enable the agricultural producers to have some 
trade resistance, but we have not accomplished it. Certain 
evils have grown up in our exchanges which are amenable to 
regulation. I am asking that the Senate shall consider these 
questions as they appear in the amendments which I pro- 
pose and which have met the approval of hundreds of men 
who actually produce the commodity, whose response, without 
my solicitation, shall be placed before the Senate. 

Mr. President, it is impossible to know where these amend- 
ments occur and what portions of the bill they propose to 
amend in the form in which they presently appear; but I 
am asking at this stage, now that there has been given a 
very extensive, clear, and lucid explanation of the intent 
and purpose of the bill, that there shall be a reprint made 
showing where the amendments will come in with reference 
to the particular text proposed to be amended, and that the 
part to be stricken out be indicated. I think it will expedite 
matters if we will take that course. No time will be lost. 
I shall content myself with explaining from the text the 
amendments that I have had the honor to propose and 
which have been endorsed by hundreds and hundreds of 
those who have taken the time to read and understand 
them. 

Mr. President, I think the whole matter can be expedited 
if that course shall be pursued. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, it would be most regrettable 
if this Congress should fail to pass the pending bill, H. R. 
6772, amending the Grain Futures Act. 

For years every wheat grower in the United States has 
been regularly victimized and our great milling industry 
upset by “bear raids”, by “May squeezes”, by vicious short 
selling on a huge scale at the hands of big manipulators who 
virtually have been in control of the board of trade and have 
used it unscrupulously to accomplish their ends. I fre- 
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the board of trade has become one of the world’s greatest 
gambling places. They believe it fixes the price for the 
benefit of the speculator and against the producer and con- 
sumer. 

We have had too many men like Cutten depressing the 
farmer’s market by their fictitious operations in “ghost” 
wheat, or “paper” grain. Option sales in wheat on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade for the month of July last year 
amounted to more than the entire estimated crop, including 
the carry-over for the entire United States. 

In 1 month this country’s visible supply of grain was sold 
31 times. 

The stocks of wheat on track and in elevators in Chicago 
were sold 376 times. And this country’s total primary re- 
ceipts were sold 26 times. 

Mr. President, it is time that the Federal Government 
should step in and at least limit the amount of gambling 
in foodstuffs. These grain gamblers buy and sell wheat that 
never was planted, wheat that never was harvested, wheat 
that never came to market, wheat that never will be ground 
into flour, wheat that never will be baked into bread. 
Through manipulating prices these gamblers run the prices 
down while the farmer is marketing his grain, then run the 
prices up on the consumer. 

Gambling in the necessities of life costs the farmers mil- 
lions and millions of dollars in the prices the farmer gets 
for grain. Such gambling also costs the consumers millions 
and millions of extra dollars for the food which they buy 
and eat. It is time the gambling on the grain exchanges is 
limited as much as possible. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, referring to the suggestion of 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. SmirH] made a few 
minutes ago, I call attention to the fact that the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Murpuy] are printed 
and on the desks of Senators. If not, they can be placed 
there in a few moments by a clerk. I suggest that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of those amendments and 
act upon them. I believe that the printed amendments of 
the Senator from Iowa, which are before Senators, will give 
them the necessary information so that they may vote in- 
telligently upon them, as each amendment refers to the line 
and page of the pending bill which is proposed to be 
amended. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not sure that I am conversant with 
the proposal made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope]. 
Early in the day I objected to the consideration en bloc of the 
amendments offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Murpuy] 
because such a procedure is unusual, and I thought, if followed 
in this instance, would lead to confusion and possibly to bad 
legislation. However, upon investigation, I determined that 
they were purely clerical, referring to the year 1934, and it 
was my intention then to withdraw my objection, which now 
I do for the purposes of the REcorp. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I may say that the original 
amendments recommended by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry have been acted upon, so that now amendments 
are being offered from the floor. In that category come the 
amendments offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Murpuy]. 
They have already been printed and they are now before Sen- 
ators, just as in the case of any other amendments which 
have been printed and are offered from the floor. I see no 
reason why we cannot proceed with them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then let us have those amendments agreed 
to. There was only one objection, and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] has now withdrawn the objection. 
Why can we not dispose of them right now? 

Mr. POPE. I rose 

Mr. SMITH and Mr. MURPHY addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. POPE. I desire first to make a statement. I rose to 
meet the suggestion made by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that the Senate suspend consideration of this bill until 
a@ reprint could be made of the measure, including the 
amendments. I think we can proceed with the consideration 
of the amendments to the bill and make use of the time now 
at our disposal. 

Mr. SMITH obtained the floor. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield long enough to permit us to have a vote 
on the amendments? 

Mr. SMITH. No; I prefer to make my statement now. 

Mr. President, I clearly see the strategy is to get the grain 
amendments all agreed to, and then the cotton amendments 
can take their chance. I maintain that they amend the text 
of the Grair Futures Act in different places. They are not 
addenda to the act. They are part and parcel of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it be true, and I think it is, that there is 
practically no objection except to one or two quite unim- 
portant amendments, why not have them agreed to? That 
will leave the cotton amendment for consideration and dis- 
position. After the other amendments are agreed to, if the 
Senator wants to have the bill reprinted, I see no objection 
to that course. 

The Senator ought not to put anyone in the wrong atti- 
tude by suggesting that it is the strategy of those who want 
to defeat the cotton amendment to pursue this course. I 
am sure I do not want to defeat the Senator’s cotton 
amendment. Here are some amendments pertaining to grain 
exchanges, to which, if we are correct in our understand- 
ing—as I think we are—there is practically no objection; 
but the cotton amendments are going to be the subject of 
some discussion. Why not dispose of the other amendments 
to which there is no objection and then take up the cotton 
emendments in the regular way? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I know how the Senator 
feels, but, so far as I am concerned, the amendments which 
I have proposed and which the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry in good faith voted to report will be taken up 
along with the other amendments because they are amenda- 
tory of the text of the Grain Futures Act just as the other 
amendments are. 

All I am asking is a fair and square discussion of and 
action upon the cotton amendments. I am going to fight 
for them just so long as it is possible for me to stay on my 
feet. I know the propaganda that is abroad. I could bring 
here telegrams and affidavits by the score. 

It is to the everlasting disgrace of those of us who repre- 
sent this great industry that while we were conducting hear- 
ings and an investigation extending over some 90 days, in- 
volving the very life of nearly one-third of this Nation, only 
three or four Senators representing the cotton States put in 
their appearance. When we came to the question of grain, 
the committee room was filled. ‘Those who produce the 
commodity which I stand here representing, both as a pro- 
ducer and as a Senator, do not propose without being heard 
to have organized capital propaganda and far-flung organi- 
zation throttle the cotton amendment. It may be a weak 
voice, but I propose to outline the situation de novo. 

This is one time when, in the interest of the producer, 
we are attempting to regulate the market places. The Sen- 
ate is going to regulate them for my commodity as well as 
the others; or, if I can prevent it, we are not going to make 
fish of one and fowl of the other. I know the disposition 
here. I know the propaganda that has gone forth. I know 
the sources from which it comes. The Senator from Ne- 
braska heard part of it for he was present during the com- 
mittee hearings. He knows the tremendous power behind 


that propaganda. I shall take the time of the Senate to 
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read telegrams from practically every cotton State in the 
Union protesting about the matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam not finding fault with what the Sena- 
tor advocates. It seems to me, however, he ought to be will- 
ing that amendments to which there is no objection should 
be disposed of. I am not trying to prevent the Senator from 
doing all he says he wants to do, but he is holding up some- 
thing to which he himself has no objection in order to do the 
other thing. I am not finding fault with the Senator if he 
insists upon pursuing that course, but the effect of it is that 
we are going to waste all our time and not pass the bill. I 
am afraid that is what will happen. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, with the condition in which 
the market finds itself, which was explained under oath 
before the committee—and the Senator from Nebraska heard 
it—I cannot describe how I feel when I realize, standing 
here representing a commodity which is of as much impor- 
tance to America perhaps as any other, that not a voice but 
mine seems to be raised in behalf of those who are suffering 
more today than are the grain producers. Every commodity 
has risen to 70 or 80 percent of parity except cotton, and 
that is down to 40 percent of parity. 

What help have I? Who from the cotton-growing States 
has opened his mouth here except in derogation of what I am 
attempting to do? Now, I am asked to sit down quietly and 
have those who properly represent grain put through their 
amendments. Then the battery of opposition from organ- 
ized millions would be turned upon the cotton amendments. 
The Senator from Nebraska heard one witness testify under 
oath that he had 2,500,000 bales of cotton and in 6 years had 
made a net profit of $13,000,000. That isin the record. The 
Cotton Shippers Association are opposed to the bill. Why? 
Because they are organized to see that the markets of the 
country are controlled by organization and capital. 

Mr. President, I voted to report from the committee, amend- 
ments proposed to the Grain Futures Act. If there is to be 
no reprint of the text so that Senators may understand it, 
then as soon as those amendments are agreed to I am going 
to take up the other amendments and read them as they 
would appear in their proper place in the text, and ask to 
have them voted on. The proper order would have been that 
these amendments should have appeared in the bill along 
with the others. I am determined that those whom I repre- 
sent shall get some relief from the intolerable condition which 
exists. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to a significant fact: 
In May 1934, with the domestic consumption of cotton at its 
lowest ebb, with export of cotton to foreign countries at its 
lowest ebb, with the carry-over—that is, the old stock the 
Government and others had accumulated, aggregating some- 
thing like 12,000,000 bales—cotton went to 14 cents a pound. 
Now, with organization getting in its work, with domestic 
consumption up to nearly 6,000,000 bales, with foreign ex- 
ports greater than they have been for years, with a crop of 
hardly more than nine and three-quarter million bales, and 
the carry-over reduced to something like 8,000,000 bales, the 
price of cotton is from fifteen to $20 a bale less than it was in 
1934; and who gives a snap about it? 

Here we are, with the Senate deluged with letters and tele- 
grams protesting against any interference with the beauti- 
ful game of the farmers producing cotton, and three concerns, 
or four at the most, distributing it at their sweet will!—the 
very condition which existed, or was alleged to exist, in the 
grain market—and here I stand, with the threat that “grain 
is all right, but cotton will be controversial”—why? The 
South is solid. It is not necessary to get any votes in the 
Senate from the South. The Civil War froze us into one 
party. Therefore, why extend the South any kind of politi- 
cal courtesy? But where it is doubtful, “For God’s sake, let 
us get out and do something!” 
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I am tired of being made the victim of this situation. 
Senators should be big enough to view the matter on its 
merits and not sit down complacently and listen to propa- 
ganda. What do we get down there? Nothing. “They are 
hitched, anyhow.” When the Republicans are in power, 
they say, “There is nothing there for us.” When the Demo- 
crats are in power, they say, “What is the use of fooling with 
them? We have them, anyhow”; and it is like the old 
doctrine of predestination: 

I can and I can’t: 
I will and I won’t. 

I'll be damned if I do. 
And damned if I don’t. 

([Laughter.] 

There you are. 
world. 

I will guarantee that what I am saying would not fall on 
deaf ears if there were more political hope than now exists. 
I hate to say that, but 28 years of bitter fighting has led me 
to know that this is true, horribly true. It is a matter of 
the greatest humiliation in the world to me that a product 
which means life or death, financially speaking, to my sec- 
tion of the country, shall be treated with indifference, if not 
with actual opposition. 

I was gratified this morning when the committee acted 
upon these amendments just as they acted upon the other 
amendments. I am just as anxious to see grain relieved as 
I am anxious to see cotton relieved; and unless my health 
and strength fail me, I think they will go together, Mr. 
President. Yes; I think so. I think so. There is not a 
member of the committee but who knows that the discussion 
of these amendments appealed to their judgment. I will 
ask the Senator from Nebraska if that is not so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have tried time and time 
again to say that to the Senator; but, because I have agreed 
with the Senator on cotton, it seems to me it does not fol- 
low that amendments that have no objection to them, but 
are vital, should not now be disposed of. Then the Senator 
may discuss at his own sweet will the disputed items on 
cotton. 

I am not complaining that the cotton Senators have not 
agreed. I am willing, when they get through debating the 
matter, to vote according to my best judgment. I think the 
Senator from South Carolina is willing, and, whether the 
amendments are voted up or whether they are voted down, I 
am willing to take the result and take my medicine. 

The Senator from South Carolina ought to do that. He 
ought to let other cotton Senators who do not agree with 
him debate the matter; and when we get through, the Sen- 
ate, like a jury, will pass on it. 

Nobody is trying to prevent the Senator from having his 
say and doing what he thinks is right. There are many 
Senators here who are now following him. He will drive 
them away from him if he continues in this kind of a course, 
and says that unless he gets what he wants in cotton we 
shall have no legislation for grain or anything else. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I know how the Senator from 
Nebraska feels, and I know how the Senator from South 
Carolina feels. Sometimes I have felt that I have been 
engaged in an absolutely hopeless task. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH. Let me finish what I have to say. That has 
not been because I have not had the support of the Senator 
from Nebraska. I have the support of some Senators who 
perhaps never saw a cotton field; and yet here we are, with 
this propaganda going from one end of the country to the 
other, and the amendments that I propose exactly in accord 
in their regulatory features with those that are proposed for 
grain; and yet—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, now will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. . 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to make a suggestion to the Sen- 
ator with the idea of getting somewhere with this proposed 
legislation. I suggest to him that he offer his cotton amend- 
ments now, and let the grain amendments follow. Let us take 


It is the most frightful situation in the 
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up the cotton amendments right now, debate them as long 
as anybody wishes to debate them, and then vote. Then let 
us take up the other amendments afterward. 

If the Senator would like to have his cotton amendments 
considered first, let us take them up first. He may offer 
them at this moment, and they will be before the Senate for 
debate. The Senator from South Carolina may be heard, 
and those who oppose his amendments may be heard. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think that is a pretty good 
suggestion. I ask to have the clerk read the amendment on 
page 8, after line 26. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South 
Carolina offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 8, after line 6, it is proposed to 
insert the following new paragraph: 

Nothing in this section or in any other section of this act shall 
be construed to prevent a futures commission merchant or floor 
broker who shall have in hand, simultaneously, buying and selling 
orders at the market for different principals for a like quantity of 
cotton for future delivery in the same month, from crossing and 
executing such buying and selling orders at the then fair market 
price: Provided, That any such crossing and execution shall take 
place on the floor of the exchange where such orders are to be 
executed and shall be duly reported, recorded, and cleared in the 
same manner as other orders executed on such exchange. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let me explain that amend- 
ment, 

A man is a broker on the cotton exchange. He gets an 
order to sell a thousand bales, and simultaneously he gets an 
order to buy a thousand bales. The orders are from differ- 
ent individuals, in different parts of the country. He has an 
order to sell which would tend to put the market down, and 
an order to buy which would tend to put it up. It is 
alleged in the hearings that such orders have been received, 
and that the broker wishing to have the market go up would 
execute the buying order, and reserve the selling order until 
the buying order had its effect, and then put in the selling 
order. 

Under this amendment, if a broker gets two such orders, 
he must offer them simultaneously on the floor, at the market, 
so that the effect of one will not be felt before the effect of 
the other is felt. That is all there is to the amendment; 
and it provides that this shall be done openly, instead of 
having the selling order executed and the other order trans- 
ferred to someone else to execute for the broker at a different 
time. 

That is all the amendment provides for. This is what 
is known in the Grain Act as cross selling. The amendment 
provides that if a broker gets two such orders under these 
circumstances, he shall execute them simultaneously at the 
market, so that the effect of one will not be offset by the 
precedence of the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina why the necessity for making that provi- 
sion over the present law? 

Mr. SMITH. Because it was testified before the committee 
that orders coming in would be segregated, and that the 
broker would execute his selling orders and affect the mar- 
ket, and then later put in his buying orders. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, that does not seem to me to be a sufficient 
reason for adopting the amendment, because just a little 
while ago the Senator from South Carolina said that the 
depressing effect on the market of the sale was offset by the 
uplifting effect of the purchase. Of course, I understand 
now that he means that a sale might be made at 2 o’clock 
and force the price down a little, and a purchase might be 
made at 4 o’clock and bring it back. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Secretary of Agriculture, however, 
is not in agreement with the Senator from South Carolina as 
to the wisdom of this provision, 
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Mr. SMITH. 
about it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I desire to say that I regret very much 
the necessity of differing with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina on the subject of cotton. I realize that the Senator has 
spent many years in studying cotton from the legislative and 
market standpoints, and I congratulate him, and I am very 
sorry that I cannot follow his banner. I do not think the 
Senator, however, ought to manifest what seems to be some 
feeling on his part because everybody from the cotton States 
does not fall in line and shoulder arms and march right along 
behind the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. Just one moment. I do not want to have 
any of my colleagues shoulder arms and march along. I 
want them to shoulder arms and study the proposition as 
it is entitled to be studied. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I have a very high re- 
gard and affection for the Senator from South Carolina, 
but, when it comes to a choice between the interests of our 
constituents and those of a Senator from another State we 
have to side with our constituents. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask either one of 
the Senators which amendment we are now considering? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The first cotton amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The one on page 8, after line 26? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is it. The effect of the amend- 
ment would be, as I understand, that the broker could 
handle the whole transaction himself. It is as if there were 
a broker sitting up in New York, who would get a call from 
Florence, S. C., to sell a thousand bales of cotton, and also 
get a telegram from Texas to buy a thousand bales. 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Without anybody’s intervention at all, 
this broker takes a thousand bales out of one pocket and 
puts a thousand bales in the other pocket. It does not need 
to go through the exchange at all. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; the bill provides that. But in order 
to execute the order for his clients, he shall sell and buy at 
the market, offer this commodity for sale and seek that 
commodity for purchase at the market, in the open market. 
That was discussed before the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no object except to vote on the 
cotton amendments according to my conviction as to what is 
right. I do not understand that there could possibly be any 
harm in this amendment, and great good might result from it. 

If the Senator were a commission man, and he received an 
order from me to buy a hundred bales of cotton, and at the 
same time he received an order from another man to sell a 
hundred bales of cotton, it would be within his power, as a 
commission man, as I understand, to injure either one of the 
customers, because he would have to go on the market, and 
if he went on the market and bought a hundred bales of 
cotton, it would have one effect, and if he went on the market 
and sold a hundred bales of cotton, that would have the 
opposite effect. 

Suppose the Senator should go into the market and say, 
“TI want to buy a hundred bales of cotton and I want to sell 
a hundred bales of cotton.” That would give everybody a 
fair show. That would be open and aboveboard, and the 
effect on one side would just equal the effect on the other 
side. It would not cheat either one of the clients. Each one 
of them would get a square deal, as I see it. If that would 
not be the effect, I should like to be informed as to what the 
effect would be. Who would be hurt by that transaction? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that it seems to me the case he puts 
presupposes absolute fairness and equitable dealing by the 
broker. Of course, in any case where that occurs, things 
will be all right. But the mere power which the Senator 
suggests the broker would have to control the market by 
balancing it would give the broker the power to do something 
if he wished to do so. 


All right; let us hear what he has to say 


else 
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Listen to what the Secretary of Agriculture said about it. 
This comment is with relation to another amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina, at some other time, but it is 
the same proposition. In a letter, under date of May 18, to 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. SmrruH], the Secre- 
tary said: 

However, paragraph (c) of such section authorizes the offset- 
ting or matching of purchase orders against selling orders received 
simultaneously without actual execution of the orders in the 
exchange ring or pit provided for such trading. 

The Secretary further said: 


There may be times when better executions can be effected 
by commission merchants by the simple process of offsetting or 
matching orders but it seems to us to be a practice fraught with 
temptation, and the experience of the Grain Futures Adminis- 
= ee has suggested the desirability of prohibiting such practice 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, that is exactly the point I 
am making, and that is exactly what is provided in the Grain 
Futures Act, that they cannot have these cross sales to the 
detriment of either one of the clients. That is exactly what 
the Secretary says, and what is in the Grain Futures Act, 
that it must be a simultaneous transaction, and not preju- 
dice the market by executing one order at this hour and 
later on getting the benefit of the effect of that and execut- 
ing the other order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is in the amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from South Carolina a question. In section 10 of the old 
amendments, page 44, it was provided that all purchases and 
sales of cotton for future delivery should be made by public 
outcry. Is that in the amendments we are considering? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Paragraph (c) in the former amend- 
ments, to which I am now addressing myself, was a subsec- 
tion of that clause which provided that the transactions 
must be by public outcry, and this paragraph (c) is a weak- 
ening of the effect of that provision. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. It is nothing in the world but a 
restatement of it. There is too great a temptation, as the 
Secretary says, unless we prohibit it by requiring that the 
two transactions shall be simultaneous. The letter of the 
Secretary is exactly in accord with what I have put into the 
amendments, and what occurs in the Grain Futures Act. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but I do 
not understand it in that way. I will confess that I am not 
familiar with the technical manipulations and operations of 
cotton exchanges, but I am trying to become familiar with 
them—I am studying them. I am going by what the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture says as to the operation of the Grain 
Futures Act. 

Mr. SMITH. The Secretary refers to precisely what we 
are attempting to correct in the Grain Futures Act and also 
in this amendment. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Let me ask the Senator from South Carolina 
whether there is anything in the original act—that is, the 
Grain Futures Act, without this amendment—which would 
prevent a broker from representing two different traders in 
just exactly the same way that is described here? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. POPE. In other words, the Senator’s statement here 
is as to the sort of thing that would occur if the bill were 
enacted as it now stands, without this amendment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is it exactly. 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. POPE. What does the amendment accomplish, then? 

Mr. SMITH. The amendment simply prohibits the prac- 
tice of making cross sales. 

Mr. POPE. Let me ask the Senator this question. Since 
cotton is in the bill now, would not the whole section relat- 
ing to wash sales, cross trades, accommodation trades, and 
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all such pernicious practices, apply to cotton and the cot- 
ton exchange so as to amply protect traders on the ex- 
change from those very practices? 

Mr. SMITH. No, Mr. President; the point I am making 
is that the nature of the cotton business is different from 
other businesses. When one brings forward a load of 
grain and it is graded he cannot follow its identity to save 
his life. That ends it. It is put in an elevator, and he 
has a receipt for a certain character of grain. An individ- 
ual bale of cotton can be followed to the Orient and identi- 
fied, and its character determined, for its marking is a 
matter of record until it goes to the breaker room in the 
factory. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it seems to me the Sena- 
tor from Idaho has put his finger on the point in the case. 
We have included cotton in the general Grain Futures Act. 
It is treated there as a commodity just like grain or any 
other commodity. If what the Senator from South Caro- 
lina says he wants to do is already being done with grain, 
there is no occasion to insert this particular provision in 
the form of an independent amendment. 

The Senator says that the amendment is intended to 
prohibit the doing of what I suggested could be done. Let 
us see what the amendment provides: 

Nothing in this section— 


That evidently refers to the general section in the Grain 
Futures Act which prevents this sort of thing. I will ask 
the Senator from Idaho to look that matter up. It is on 
page 8, line 26: 

Nothing in this section or in any other section of this act— 


A sweeping provision— 
shall be construed— 


To prohibit something? No— 
to prevent a futures commission merchant or floor broker who 
shall have in hand, simultaneously, buying and selling orders at 
the market for different principals for a like quantity of cotton 
for future delivery in the same month, from crossing and execut- 
ing such buying and selling orders at the then fair market price: 
Provided, That any such crossing and execution shall take place 
on the floor of the exchange where such orders are to be executed 
and shall be duly reported, recorded, and cleared in the same 
manner as other orders executed on such exchange. 

Let me suggest, Mr. President, under that provision if it 
should be enacted, what would prevent a broker from get- 
ting an order at 10 o’clock this morning and keeping it in 
his pocket until 4 o’clock this afternoon until he got an 
order on the other side, and by that means probably manip- 
ulating the market? 

Mr. SMITH. No, Mr. President; the provision says “simul- 
taneously.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Simultaneously so far as we know, but 
there would be no reason on earth why the broker should 
not do as I suggested. That is what the Secretary of Agri- 
culture had in mind when he said that the view of the De- 
partment is that this kind of a provision is subject to the 
temptation that assails the brokers and the manipulators on 
the cotton exchange. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that the section 
which it is proposed to amend prohibits generally cheating, 
defrauding, making false reports, or bucketing orders, and 
then in the next section there is prohibition against cross- 
trade and the other practices to which we have referred. 
The point about the amendment, it seems to me, is that it is 
an exception to the general provision as to cheating, de- 
frauding, and making false reports. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no, Mr. President. The Senator should 
be fair about this. The provision simply provides that when 
orders come in simultaneously, as they do, that one shall 
not be pocketed and the other sold. The very language 
which the Senator read from the Secretary of Agriculture 
referred not to this provision alone, but to the general prac- 
tice of using one order to offset another order. There is not 
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a Senator who believes that a broker, when he receives two 
orders, one to buy and one to sell, should be allowed to use 
one order even incidentally to the detriment of the other. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let us see what the 
amendment is about. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope] 
referred to it. Section 4 (b), on page 7 of the bill with which 
we are dealing, provides: 

Sec. 4. (b) It shall be unlawful for any member of a contract mar- 
ket, or for any corresponding agent, or employee of any member, 
in or in connection with any order to make, or the making of (1) 
any contract of sale of any commodity in interstate commerce, or 
(2) any contract of sale of any commodity for future delivery 
made, or to be made, on or subject to the rules of any contract 
market for or on behalf of any person if such contract for future 
delivery is or may be used for (a) hedging any transaction in in- 
terstate commerce in such commodity or the products or byprod- 
ucts thereof, (b) determining the price basis of any transaction in 
interstate commerce in such commodity, or (c) delivering any such 
commodity sold, shipped, or received in in::erstate commerce for 
the fulfillment thereof— 


What is unlawful? What is it that is condemned?— 


(A) to cheat or defraud or attempt to cheat or defraud such 
person; 

(B) willfully to make or cause to be made to such person any 
false report or statement thereof, or willfully to enter or cause to 
be entered for such person any false record thereof— 

What else is condemned ?— 


(C) willfully to deceive or attempt to deceive such person by 
any means whatsoever in regard to any such order or contract 
or the disposition of execution of any such order or contract or in 
regard to any act of agency performed with respect to such order 
or contract for such person; or— 

To do what? This is one of the things we are aiming at. 


(D) to bucket such order, or to fill such order by offset— 


Mr. SMITH. Bucketing does not have anything to do 
with it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator desire me to yield to 
him? 

Mr. SMITH. No, Mr. President; I merely said that 
bucketing does not have anything to do with it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The language is— 
to bucket such order. 


What is bucketing? Bucketing is when the broker wants 
to take the risk himself. When he holds an order from 10 
o’clock in the morning until 4 o’clock that afternoon to see 
if he cannot get an order on the other side he has the op- 
portunity to bucket an order, or to make a profit, or to make 
a loss, as the case may be, according to his judgment on the 
fluctuations of the market. That is one of the things we are 
trying to prevent by the legislation now before us— 

To bucket such order, or to fill such order by offset. 

I should like the Senator from Nebraska to listen to this 
language. It is dealing with grain as well as cotton. 

(D) to bucket such order, or to fill such order by offset against 


ingly and without the prior consent of such person to become the 
buyer in respect to any selling order of such person, cr become 
the seller in respect to any buying order of such person. 

In one paragraph we condemn bucketing and offsetting 
of orders in grain. If it is sound to do it in grain, why 
should we except cotton, I ask the Senator from Nebraska? 
If it is fair and just to say that a man operating on the 
Chicago wheat pit—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator desires to 
ask me that question, I will say no. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am appealing to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no hesitancy in answering the ques- 
tion the Senator asked me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. My reference 
was not hostile, because I knew the Senator would agree 
to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to curtailing what is 
wrong on the cotton market as well as on the grain market. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sure of that. That is why I 
appeal to the Senator. I knew when he knew the facts 
about the amendment he would agree that it ought not to 
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be adopted. That is why I addressed the question to him 
to divert his attention from the very interesting piece of 
literature he was reading at the moment. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska and other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry say that 
it is necessary to insert paragraph (D) as to grain and other 
commodities, and to prevent the very thing in the case of 
those commodities which the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. Surry] specifically authorized in 
the case of cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in my own time I shall ex- 
plain the difference between bucketing and cross sales. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do not contend that 
bucketing and cross sales are identical. What I did say was 
that this would give the dealer an opportunity to bucket 
if he wanted to. He could hold the order from 10 o’clock 
in the morning until the afternoon. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I should like to submit a ques- 
tion to the Senator from Texas which I think all the Mem- 
bers of the Senate from the grain States would like to hear 
discussed. We had brought to us from the House a bill to 
regulate grain exchanges, and with the amendments we have 
worked out we feel that it is a desirable bill. The bill in- 
cluded cotton. ‘The Senator from South Carolina, the chair- 
man of the committee, takes the position, and took the posi- 
tion before the committee, that cotton was different from 
grain; that there were certain conditions existing which re- 
quired a different treatment of cotton, and that therefore 
it was not desirable.to have cotton regulated by the same 
agency of the Government or the same branch of the de- 
partment of Government which regulated grain, and that it 
should be handled by some other department in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

We Senators from the grain States do not know about 
the details of the handling of cotton. What we should like 
to have discussed is whether cotton can be handled by the 
same agency and in the same way and under the same rules 
and regulations as to grain. We think we have worked out 
a grain bill which is desirable. We do not know whether 
cotton can be handled in that way or not; and, so far as we 
are concerned, we are perfectly anxious and willing that 
cotton shall be handled in the way that the Members of 
the Senate who know about cotton and are interested in it 
know will work out. However, we do not feel that the cotton 
side of the question should interfere with the regulation of 
the grain side. We should like to have all the Senators 
from the cotton States discuss that one question, which our 
chairman has presented to us, who says that cotton is dif- 
ferent from grain and cannot be handled in the same way 
as grain or by the same agency. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad to have the interruption of 
the Senator from Washington. Let me suggest, however, 
at the outset that when he says he does not want the Grain 
Futures Act interfered with by cotton, that so far as I 
know the Senators interested in cotton have shown no dis- 
position to interfere with the grain part of the bill. We 
are in sympathy with and in hearty accord with the wishes 
and aims of the Senators from the grain States. However, 
if cotton, being an agricultural product, must be handled 
with the same legislation as grain, we crave your indulgence 
and your patience, because we cooperated with the grain 
people and expect to do so in the future. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I should like to 
say that there was nothing in my remarks intending to sug- 
gest the thought that there was any desire on the part of 
the cotton people to interfere with the grain part of the act. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. There has been no disposition on the part 
of the representatives of grain States to exclude cotton 
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from the same provisions of law as apply to grain. It has 
simply been a question with us as to whether or not the 
cotton States desire a different law from that which the 
grain States desire. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I thank the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I should like to ask the Senator from Texas 
if the same practices exist on the cotton exchange in a 
general way that exist on the grain exchanges? In listen- 
ing to the testimony it has seemed to me that the same con- 
ditions and practices existed with regard to cotton as existed 
with regard to grain. There may be some difference in 
detail, but, on the whole, the same sorts of transactions are 
engaged in and the same sorts of evils exist in the exchanges 
as to cotton and as to grain. Then, if it be true that the 
same condition exists and the same practice prevails, why 
would not the proper way to handle the situation be to 
include cotton in this bill, subjecting cotton exchanges, 
therefore, to the same regulations as those to which grain 
exchanges are subjected, and dealing in the same way with 
vicious practices which have grown up in some of the other 
exchanges? That is a matter that has interested me for 
many days. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator from Idaho. The 
Senator’s question presupposes that I know about both cot- 
ton exchanges and wheat and grain exchanges more than is 
known by the Senators from the grain-producing States. 
That is a very violent presumption, for I know very little 
about either kind of exchanges and their operations. I 
never bought a bale of cotton or sold one on an exchange in 
my life; I never bought a bushel of wheat or other grain or 
sold one on an exchange; but I know from reading in the 
press and otherwise that brokers and operators on the ex- 
changes, whether grain exchanges or other exchanges, in 
general, indulge in the same practices. They are the same 
kind of human beings, they have the same sort of tempta- 
tions, and they usually find an outlet in the same channels. 

Mr. President, if that be true—and no one denies it—why 
is it that one law would be good for the wheat exchanges and 
a different law for the cotton exchanges? The Senator from 
South Carolina at first did not want cotton included in the 
Commodity Exchange Act at all, as I understood his position. 
He secured an amendment at one time in the committee to 
strike out cotton entirely. Is not that true, I will ask, in 
turn, the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. POPE. The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
of which the distinguished Senator from South Carolina is 
chairman, reported the House bill striking cotton from its 
provisions. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The committee struck cotton from the 
bill. When this bill passed the House of Representatives, it 
contained provisions for cotton just as in the case of any 
other commodity; there was no distinction. I assume that 
the House Committee on Agriculture, in its hearings and its 
study of this measure, ascertained whether, according to its 
view, they should be dealt with in the same fashion. They 
did determine the question and brought in a bill applying to 
cotton, wheat, and other grain, all in the same way. Now, 
why should we have a different rule? 

If paragraph (D), which I read a moment ago, is good in 
the case of corn and oats and wheat, why should the Senator 
from South Carolina insist when it comes to cotton that we 
must adopt a different provision? Remember what I read: 


(D) To bucket such order, or to fill such order by offset— 


The bill specifically prohibits in the case of grains the off- 
setting of one order by another order. Why is that provision 
made? Because the Secretary of Agriculture has stated that 
the operations of the grain exchanges have proved that prac- 
tice to be bad, have proved it to be filled with temptation in 
the case of grain exchanges. Why the necessity, then, to 
have a different provision in the case of cotton exchanges? 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 
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Mrs. CARAWAY. Would the fact that cotton is perishable 
while grain is not perishable make any difference in connec- 
tion with the futures market? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Arkansas asks the 
Senator from Texas whether cotton, not being perishable, 
and wheat and grain, being more or less perishable, would 
have any effect on the futures market? Frankly, like many 
questions that intelligent and charming women ask, that is 
not easily answered. [Laughter.] I do not know just what 
effect it would have on the market, but basically I should 
assume as to a product that is not perishable there would be 
less danger of fluctuation by reason of that fact than if it 
were a perishable product and subject to the hazards of 
deterioration and weather and conditions of that character. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask a question, merely for 
information. What evil practice now being indulged in is 
this amendment designed to protect the public against? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator refers to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina. What I wish to know is just 
what evil practice that now exists and that is now indulged 
in is this amendment designed to do away with? 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I see it, the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina is a softening of the provisions of 
the main bill; it is an exemption from its operations. It ex- 
empts the cotton broker from the provisions of paragraphs 
A, B, C, and D of the main bill, and provides that in the 
case of a cotton broker he can do the things which are pro- 
hibited to the grain broker. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator allow an 
interruption there? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the amendment is diametri- 
cally opposite to what the Senator from Texas has said. It 
provides that when the broker gets an order to sell and an 
order to buy he shall not bucket either one; that he shall 
offer them on the market at the market price simultaneously 
and not hold one back; that he shall not sell one contract, 
for instance, that would tend to put the market down and 
then, later on, execute the other order. We ask that he not 
be allowed to bucket one; that is, buy it himself and then 
wait to see if he can “do” the market, and report to his 
client what he has bought at, but that he shall buy at the 
market open and aboveboard. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does it go through the regular channels 
of the exchange itself? 

Mr. SMITH. Let me explain. Say, I am a broker and I 
get an order from the Senator from Arkansas and one from 
the Senator from Tennessee, one to buy and one to sell. In 
place of bucketing of them around, I am to offer them 
in the ring, open and aboveboard, the order to sell and the 
order to buy at the market, and let the orders be executed 
there in the presence of all men. It is just exactly the oppo- 
site of what the Senator from Texas is trying to make ap- 
pear. How does it exempt anybody? It simply emphasizes 
and makes specific and unlawful the very practice referred 
to in the particular paragraph of the Grain Exchange Act. 
It brings it down to a specific case and makes it unlawful 
to do that thing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the meaning of the words— 
and I ask for information only—on page 1 of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina—“from crossing 
and executing such buying and selling orders at the then 
fair market price.” 

To my mind, that indicates that the broker may establish 
the fair market price. I do not think those words should 
be in the amendment under any circumstances. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think the word “fair” should be 
there. It should be at the market price for the orders at 
that time. That is what it means and that is all it does 
mean. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but it would give the broker, it 
seems to me, the right to fix the price rather than the price 
that exists on the market at the time. 

Mr. SMITH. He must sell at the market, as is indicated 
by the provision. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let us see now if that is true. The 
Senator from South Carolina—and I speak with all respect— 
now says that his amendment prohibits just what the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is talking about and prohibits just what 
is inveighed against in the main bill. Let us see if it does. 
I read what is prohibited in paragraph D of the bill. Among 
other things, it is prohibited— 

To bucket such order or to fill such order by offset against the 
order or orders of any other person— 

That is prohibited by the main bill— 
or willfully and knowingly and without the prior consent of such 
person to become the buyer in respect to any selling order of such 
person or become the seller in respect to any buying order of 
such person. 

What does the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina provide?— 

Nothing in this section— 


Nothing in that section— 


or in any other section of this act shall be construed to prevent a 
futures commission merchant or floor broker who shall have in 
hand simultaneously buying and selling orders at the market for 
different principals for a like quantity of cotton for future delivery 
in the same month from crossing and executing such buying and 
selling orders at the then fair market price. 

If this amendment does not intend to soften the terms of 
the original bill it would not be offered; there would be no 
sense in offering an amendment which does the same thing 
that the bill already does. But the amendment takes the 
teeth out of the main bill not as to grain but as to cotton 
only, and the cotton broker will be permitted to do that which 
in the case of the grain broker is unlawful and under the 
prohibition of the law. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in reference to that state- 
ment—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall be glad to yield for a question, 
but the Finance Committee is in session, and I must go to it 
as quickly as possible. I want to be courteous to the Senator, 
but the Senator is in charge of the bill and will have plenty 
of opportunity to discuss it. I want to get my views in the 
ReEcorD and conclude. 

This is the Senator’s amendment: 

Provided, That any such crossing and execution shall take place 
on the floor of the exchange where such orders are to be executed 
and shall be duly reported, recorded, and cleared in the same 
manner as other orders executed on such exchange. 

The Senator from Tennessee suggested that under the 
language of the amendment it might be possible for a broker 
to fix the price of the selling orders. Suppose it does not 
permit it as a matter of law, what is to prevent him from 
doing it, in fact, if we leave the matter open and give him 
the opportunity of offsetting one order against another? 
He can accept the orders. He might violate the law. Of 
course, those who steal and rob and commit other crimes all 
violate the law. What would prevent him from telling one 
correspondent “your order came in and I could not market 
it at that figure”? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
a question. 

Mr. SMITH. Suppose the broker receives the orders 
simultaneously, what would he do with them under that 
provision where he is prohibited from offering both of them 
at the market? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Here is the bill that applies to cotton 
as well as grain. The first thing provided is that the broker 
cannot bucket it and he cannot fill it by offsetting it. He 
would have to come in and put them both on the exchange 
just as he would do if he got one of them alone. He would 
have to sell a thousand bales for John Smith and buy a 
thousand bales for Henry Brown. 


I am glad to yield to the Senator for 
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Mr. SMITH. That is what the amendment provides. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is the right way to do it, but the 
Senator wants to exempt from official operation that sort of 
thing and let the broker do it that way in his office. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no; the Senator does not understand 
it. It does not do anything of the kind and does not even 
intimate any such thing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then what does it do? 

Mr. SMITH. It says he shall execute it on the exchange, 
open and aboveboard. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Russett in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me it is very necessary to 
provide that where a broker gets two orders simultane- 
ously he shall be required to go on the floor of the exchange 
and execute those orders. He cannot execute them simul- 
taneously, but one at one moment and the other at another 
moment. There should be exchange operations. No au- 
thority should be left in him to determine the matter. 

What bothers me about the amendment are the words in 
the last line of the first page and the first line of the sec- 
ond page reading as follows: 

From crossing and executing such buying and selling orders at 
the then fair market price. 


The word “fair” unquestionably would indicate discretion 


in someone. 

Mr. CONNALLY. There cannot be two market prices. 

Mr. SMITH. The thing I had in mind was that he could 
not shade it on account of anything. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Someone has to determine what “the 
fair market price” is, and apparently the broker is allowed 
to fix what is “the fair market price.” I think the word 
“fair” ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If it goes through the exchange regu- 
larly it is bound to be at the market price. 

Mr. SMITH. Of course it is. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If we are going to let the brokers say 
what the fair market price is, it will not go through the 
exchange. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the difficulty I find in reading 
the amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If it goes through the exchange like 
the original bill intends it should go, it has to be at the 
markct price, because there is the market price quoted; but 
if we allow the broker to offset and juggle the two orders 
in his office, how do we know what is going to be the market 
price? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, has the Senator from Texas 
yielded the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I shall not take much of the 
time of the Senate. When the language is so plain, what is 
the use for me to attempt to explain what has been at- 
tempted to be confused? The effect of the amendment is 
exactly the opposite of the argument that has been made. 
The broker shall not be allowed to sell and buy when acting 
in the capacity of a broker. He gets an order to sell and 
an order to buy. He must execute them and he ought to be 
allowed to execute them. He should have no interest except 
to get the fair market return on his orders. Therefore, he 
sells without prejudice and he buys without prejudice—a 
thousand bales to sell and a thousand bales to purchase at 
the market. As quickly as those orders can be executed the 
thing is over and done. That is all the amendment means. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 
Mr. ROBINSON. I notice that in all the illustrations used 


it is assumed that the broker receives an order to buy and 
an order to sell simultaneously for exactly the same amount. 
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I apprehend that in the regular course of business he might 
receive an order to sell a thousand bales and an order to 
buy, say, 5,000 bales. 

Mr. SMITH. I think that is taken care of under the other 
amendment. I was undertaking in this amendment to take 
care of those cases which were developed in our investiga- 
tion where the orders were similar and of the same volume 
and received simultaneously. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then the amendment applies only to 
cases where the broker has an order to buy and an order to 
Sell at the same time, the two orders involving identical 
amounts? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and he is not allowed then to use one 
to depress the market to the same extent that the other 
might raise it, but he must execute them at the market. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If he must seil at the market in a 
regular transaction and must have the transaction recorded, 
as I think the language indicates is required, what is the 
effect or advantage of the use of the words “at the then 
fair market price?” The use of the words “fair market 
price” implies discretion somewhere to determine what the 
price is. If he is selling at the market, he sells at the mar- 
ket price and not at what we term “the then fair market 
price.” 

Mr. SMITH. The object I had in view there was that on 
account of grade or color or other element, he should not 
shade it in his report to the party for whom he bought or 
executed the order. I am perfectly willing that the word 
“fair” shall be eliminated and to have it read “at the mar- 
ket price.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask if the provisions in the bill 
relating to grain transactions forbid a broker to execute 
orders for purchase and sale at the market? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, sir; they do. They prohibit any cross- 
sale, as the Senator will read in the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The object of that being to prevent 
deception and fraudulent practices? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; that is correct. That is where the 
orders are simultaneous, and the effect of one would offset 
the effect of the other. 

We had testimony before the committee as to the neces- 
sity of this very kind of an amendment. Anyone reading 
it will see that it would be fair to the broker and fair to 
the buyer and fair to the seller—that is, the man who has 
a selling order and the man who has a buying order. That 
is the reason why it was incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. President, I am astounded that any question of “buck- 
eting” should be brought into this equation, because this is 
the very thing that will prevent it. This provision requires 
a broker to go on the floor and transact his business openly 
and aboveboard, and to have orders of this kind recorded, 
and let them go to the clearinghouse just as if the broker 
had gotten a single order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmitTH]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I believe the Senator 
from South Carolina said he would strike out the provision 
about “fair” market price. 

Mr. SMITH. I am perfectly willing to have the amend- 
ment amended in that way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move to amend the amendment of 
the Senator from South Carolina by striking out the words 
“then fair” in line 1, page 2, of the amendment, so as to 
read “at the market price.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from South Caro- 
line, as amended. [Putting the question.] By the sound the 
noes seem to have it. 

Mr. SMITH. I call for a division. 

On a division, the amendment, as amended, was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I see the tendency of what 
is going on. In the circumstances, with a matter as plain 
and palpable as this is, I do not believe what has just been 
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done should be taken as final action on this amendment. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Clark Holt Overton 
Ashurst Connally Johnson Pittman 
Austin Coolidge Keyes Pope 
Bachman Copeland King Radcliffe 
Bailey Couzens La Follette Reynolds 
Barkley Davis Lewis Robinson 
Benson Dieterich Lonergan Russeil 
Bilbo Donahey Long Schwellenbach 
Black Duffy McAdoo Sheppard 
Bone Fletcher McGill Shipstead 
Borah Frazier McKellar Smith 
Brown George McNary Steiwer 
Bulkley Gerry Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Gibson Metcalf Townsend 
Burke Glass Minton Truman 
Byrd Guffey Murphy Tydings 
Byrnes Hale Murray Vandenberg 
Capper Harrison Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway Hastings Norris Walsh 
Carey Hatch Nye Wheeler 
Chavez Hayden O'Mahoney White 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I repeat the announcement 
made on a former roll call in regard to the absence of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Costican], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. BANKHEAD] on account of illness. 

I also announce that the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Locan], and 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] are unavoid- 
ably absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill whether it is his desire at this 
time to go on with the consideration of his amendment. 
Does the Senator propose to have a vote at this time? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I realized that there were very 
few Senators present, and it looked as though the few who 
were here did not fully understand the amendment. I do not 
think we will have a vote on the pending amendment at this 
time. 

I may say that I have confidence in the common sense of 
the Senate, and I should like to submit this observation on 
the amendment. Suppose a broker were to receive simul- 
taneously an order to sell and an order to buy the same 
amount of a given commodity, whether of grain or of cotton. 
Under the provisions of the Grain Futures Act he could not 
execute both orders. That act prohibits a cross sale. I 
have provided that where such a thing occurs he should be 
allowed to sell simultaneously at the market. 

The logic of the situation is that a broker, if he is going to 
sell today, must discard all purchase orders. I want every 
Senator present to hear that; if a broker is in the market with 
clients, he must discard either all buying orders and execute 
only selling orders, or vice versa. He cannot execute buying 
and selling orders at the same time. 

Of course, if a broker had an order for October to sell and 
an order for January to buy he might execute them at differ- 
ent times, but if he has two orders for the same month at 
the same time, he must discard either one or the other. I 
have merely provided that where such a thing occurs he may 
sell at the market. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. It is proposed in the bill that certain rules 
be fixed so far as concerns trading in grain and other 
commodities, with the exception of cotton, and that will be 
accomplished if the Senator’s amendment shall be agreed 
to. What is interesting us who are from States other than 
those which produce cotton and what we would like to be in- 
formed about, is why there should be a different rule with 
reference to cotton and any other commodity. On an answer 
to that question our votes will largely depend. Unless it can 
be demonstrated that there is a reason for a different rule 
regarding cotton from that obtaining with regard to other 
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commodities, I shall have to vote against the amendment of 
the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. I really think the rule ought to apply to 
grain as well as cotton. Where a broker receives an order 
to buy and an order to sell the same amount of grain on the 
same market in the same month, he should not be required 
to reject one and proceed with the other, but if the amounts 
are the same, if it is the same market and in the same month, 
he ought to be allowed to offer them both simultaneously, 
because it would not be fair to his clients to provide other- 
wise. I think in place of applying to cotton alone, the pro- 
vision should be modified so as to apply to both grain and 
cotton. 

Mr. McGILL. Then, it is the Senator’s position that there 
is no real distinction between commodities? 

Mr. SMITH. In this particular I do not think there is, but 
later on I will show a distinction. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, many Senators are not 
familiar with details pertaining to market transactions. It, 
therefore, follows that in the consideration of language 
which necessarily is more or less technical there is difficulty 
in giving the language proper application. 

With respect to the particular amendment just voted on 
by the Senate, having given attention to the debate and the 
explanations which have been made respecting the amend- 
ment, I reached the following conclusions: 

First, that the object of the legislation is, or should be, to 
prevent deceptive or fraudulent transactions. Any language 
which accomplishes that end is worthy of consideration. 
Second, there ought not to be adopted language which will 
have the effect of preventing honest transactions. A broker 
has the right to buy and sell for his clients. He has no 
right to do it in a way that will sacrifice the interests of 
one client for the benefit of another, or the interests of any 
client for his own personal advantage. His relationship to 
the subject, as I understand it, is that of an agent. Under 
the practice that prevails, brokers may at the same time take 
and execute bona-fide offers for the purchase and for the 
sale of commodities on exchange. 

The law should not be so framed as to make a broker 
either a “bull” or a “bear.” The broker ought not to be 
permitted, much less required, to exercise his influence and 
the influence of his clients to manipulate the market or to 
affect the market further than naturally results from the 
transactions in which he engages. 

What is the situation of a broker, for instance, who this 
morning, before the exchange opened, received an order to 
sell and an order to buy from different individuals the 
same amount of a certain commodity? Under the pro- 
posed act, as it is framed, must he either elect to execute 
one of the orders to the exclusion of the other, or must he 
refrain from carrying out the orders? 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ypield. 

Mr. POPE. The interpretation which the Senator has ‘ust 
given to the law as it stands I think is incorrect. The only 
thing which is prohibited is a cross trade. A cross tiiade 
means a fictitious trade, where one broker deals with anofher 
broker, and they register the trade as though it were: an 
honest bona-fide trade. It is strictly a fictitious tride. 
That is the meaning of a cross trade as the term is sed 
according to the Cotton Futures Administration. 4 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is a deceptive and, in a sense, a friid- 
ulent transaction. I am speaking now of a bona-fide trans- 
action.. Take the case I cited: This morning, before thezex- 
change opened, a broker received an order to purchat: a 
thousand bushels of wheat from one person and rece4ved 
from a different person an order to sell a thousand bushe§; of 
wheat. What can the broker do? ®, 

Mr. POPE. Will the Senator yield? : 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. POPE. Under my interpretation of the law it 
stands, without the amendment of the Senator from S@ith 
Carolina he can proceed and execute both of those order} by 
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registering them in the usual way, even though they be si- 
multaneous. That is the reason why I said, a few minutes 
ago, that this amendment, in my opinion, does not change 
the laws as it now exists. 

Mr. ROBINSON. However, it has been contended that 
the amendment modifies very materially the provision that 
is in the bill, as reported, relating to grain exchanges. It 
has been contended on the floor of the Senate that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina 
to this section completely changes the provisions in the bill. 

Let me follow through, now, on the thought of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. His thought is that the interpretation 
which the amendment places on the proposed act is sound. 
The language is “Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to prevent”, and so forth. The Senator from Idaho merely 
says that the language is unnecessary, and does not change 
the statute. However, it is contended by other Senators that 
it marks a very material and a vicious change in the pro- 
posed law. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I should like to suggest that 
the word “cotton” be stricken out, and the words “a com- 
modity” be inserted. I think the words “crossing and” should 
also be stricken out as the word “crossing” raises some doubt 
as to the purpose. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho mis- 
interprets that word. The word “crossing” means that a 
broker will cross a purchase with a sale. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the suggestion of the Senator 
from Washington is a good one. 

Mr. SMITH. I do, too. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Together with the suggestion of the 
Senator from Tennessee which has already been agreed to, 
it eliminates the implication that it might be a questionable 
transaction. The sale is not crossed in any objectionable 
sense, but the broker goes on the open market and offers 
both the purchase and the sale at the same time, and the 
transactions are made of record. I think by the elimina- 
tion of the words “crossing and” the language should be ac- 
ceptable, and that there ought to be no objection to its in- 
corporation in the bill. 

What I am anxious to do is not to penalize an honest 
transaction but to give the fullest possible freedom to any 
fair business transaction, and at the same time do every- 
thing that is reasonable and necessary to prevent the crooks 
that sometimes operate on the market from influencing it. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, with the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from Washington, I think there is nothing 
undesirable about the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As a matter of fact, this discussion is 
not in order at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina was 
rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but we all understand that it has 
not been finally disposed of. The Senator from Texas, I see, 
has returned to the Chamber. I had just stated, before the 
Senator came in, that with the elimination of the words 
“crossing and”, on page 1, in line 8, and the elimination of 
the words “then fair”, which has already been agreed to, I 
see no objection to this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that 
earlier in the day several amendments were offered by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Murpuy], and they are still on the 
clerk’s desk. The Senator from Iowa requested unanimous 
consent that they be agreed to en bloc, but objection was 
heard. Subsequently that objection was withdrawn. 

The amendments offered by the Senator from Iowa will be 
stated. 

The Curer CLERK. The amendments proposed by Mr. 
MourpPHY are: 
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On page 1, line 8, before “title”, insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 1, line 4, strike out “This” and in lieu thereof insert 
“That this”. 

On page 1, line 6, before “title”, insert 1934 ed.,”. 

On page 2, lines 5 and 6, strike out “(U. S. C., title 7, sec. 2)” and 
in lieu thereof insert “(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 7, secs. 2, 3, and 4)”, 

On page 2, line 18, before “title”, insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 4, line 2, before “title”, insert “‘1934 ed.,”. 

On page 4, line 11, before “title”, insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 16, line 2, before “title”, insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 16, line 15, before “title” insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 16, line 22, strike out “changed” and insert in lieu 
thereof “changes”. 

On page 19, line 17, before “title”, insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 21, line 3, before “title”, insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 22, line 2, before “title”, insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 24, line 23, before “title”, insert “1934 ed.,”. 

On page 26, line 14, before “title”, insert “1934 ed.,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
amendments will be agreed to en bloc. 

The next amendment in order is the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smit]. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, am i to understand that the 
amendment which I offered was proposed to be amended by 
the Senator from Washington so that it would apply to 
wheat as well as to cotton? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Which amendment is the Senator now 
talking about? 

Mr. SMITH. The one we were talking about a few mo- 
ments ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It would be necessary to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was rejected. I wonder if 
the Senator from Texas objects to that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator desires to have that 
action taken, I see no objection. I see no objection at all 
to changing the amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas. [Putting the question.] 
The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I call for a division. 

On a division, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] has asked 
that certain other words be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 1 of the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina, line 8, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “crossing and.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I now offer another amendment. 
In line 7, I move that the word “cotton” be stricken out and 
that the words “a commodity” be substituted therefor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it is so late it seems to 
me the matter might well go over until tomorrow and let us 
determine exactly where we are. I suggest that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington go over until to- 
morrow so we can read the amendments and understand the 
situation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think the suggestion of 
the Senator from Texas, in view of the course we have taken, 
is a fair one. I inquire whether the perfecting or correcting 
amendments of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Murpnuy] have 
been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They have been agreed to. 

Mr. MURPHY. They have been agreed to. May I inquire 
the status of the amendment just offered by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. ScCHWELLENBACH] ? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, what is the condition of 
the Smith amendment at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Murray in the chair). 
It has just been amended by the amendment of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] striking out the 
words “crossing and.” ‘The Senator from Washington has 
offered a further amendment, which the clerk will state. 
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The CureF CLERK. On page 1 of the amendment of 
the Senator fronr South Carolina [Mr. Situ], in line 7, 
it is proposed to strike out the word “cotton” and insert 
the words “a commodity”, so as to read: 


Nothing in this section or in any other section of this act shall 
be construed to prevent a futures commission merchant or floor 
broker who shall have in hand, simultaneously, buying and selling 
orders at the market for different principals for a like quantity of 
a commodity for future delivery in the same month, from execut- 
ing such buying and selling orders at the then fair market price. 


Mr. JOHNSON. That is a perfecting amendment, as I 


understand? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is an amendment to the 


amendment. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] has requested that my second amend- 
ment go over until tomorrow. There is another amendment 
I should like to offer of the same nature, to wit, on page 2, 
line 2, to strike out the words “crossing and.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 


stated. 
The Curer CLERK. In the amendment of the Senator from 


South Carolina on page 2, line 2, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “crossing and”, so as to make the proviso 
read: 


Provided, That any such execution shall take place on the floor 
of the exchange where such orders are to be executed and shall 
be duly reported, recorded, and cleared in the same manner as 
other orders executed on such exchange. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask that the two amend- 
ments to the amendment may go over until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the 
amendments to the amendment will be passed over until 
tomorrow. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. RUSSELL submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11418) 
“making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture and for 
the Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1937, and for other purposes”, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 9, 10, 
11, 15, 18, 21, 26, 42, 5214, 54, 57, 60, 63, 74, 77, 83, 89, 90, 93 and 94. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 22, 29, 47, 53, 55, 58, 61, 75, 
76, 78 and 79, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$22,107,870”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$1,494,089”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$3,861,024”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$769,503”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the F.ouse recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$669,935”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$5,258,194”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$10,063,963”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
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sum proposed, insert: $629,099"; and the Senate agree to tlie 
same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, antl 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$697,094”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$1,140,454”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$4,551,206”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$565,232”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$1,803,445”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the suin 
proposed, insert: “$950,984”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$964,487”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$1,180,069”; and the Senate agree to the 
same 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with the amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$1,663,590”; and the Senate agree to the 
same 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$1,665,988"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$559,307”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$1,019,304”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$897,817”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$110,959"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$10,815,950"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert $608,361"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$200,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: $91,295"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “$269,- 
152: Provided, That $170,000 of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able only for maintenance in nurseries of existing stocks and for 
the free distribution thereof to farmers, in liquidation of the 
so-called shelter belt project of trees or shrubs in the plains region 
undertaken heretofore pursuant to appropriations made for emer- 
gency purposes.”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In licu of the 
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sum proposed, insert: “$13,462,919”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$1,655,007”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 

“For the acquisition of forest lands under the provisions of the 
Act approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., p. 961), as amended (U. 8. C., 
title 16, secs. 500, 513, 515, 516, 517, 518, 519, 521. 552, 563), 
$2,500,000: Provided, That not to exceed $50,000 of the sum appro- 
priated in this paragraph may be expended for departmental per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$17,738,505”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$50,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$1,398,272”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$173,625”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$5,317,675”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert: “$95,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$138,149”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$300,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$130,798”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 68, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$335,772”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$79,753”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 70, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$1,961,224”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$400,669”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 73, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$438,269”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$321,665”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$5,966,244”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$5,992,896”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 
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Amendment numbered 84: That the House recede from its dis- 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 84, and 


agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 


sum proposed, insert: “$1,600,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 


Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$601,512”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 88, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$20,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 91, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$22,853,485”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 92, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$24,869,265”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum propesed insert “$21,364,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$8,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 97: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 97, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert: “$4,500,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

The committee of conference report in disagreement amend- 
ments numbered 2, 16, 71, 85, and 86. 

Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, Jr., 
CarRL HAYDEN, 
E. D. SMITH, 
Cuas. L. McNary, 
Henry W. KEYEs, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


CLARENCE CANNON, 
M. C. TARVER, 
WitL1aM B. UMsrTeEap, 
W. R. THom, 
J. P. BUCHANAN, 
Lioyp THURSTON, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
SILVER AND THE MONETARY POLICY 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to 
an article which appeared in the newspapers this morning. 
There was a report to the effect that 82 members of the 
National Committee on Monetary Policy today recommended 
to Congress that all silver legislation be repealed. The arti- 
cle states that this is on the ground that such policy reduces 
confidence in the national currency and that it has accom- 
plished no good. The article also states that a petition has 
been prepared by this body which will be sent to Congress 
for the purpose of requesting Congress to repeal all silver- 
purchese acts and also to attempt to annul the agreements 
which the President of the United States entered into with 
other governments at the London conference with regard to 
silver. 

I do not intend to discuss the matter at this time in de- 
tail because it is not officially before the Senate. I assume, 
however, that tomorrow or later the report will come to the 
Senate so we may examine it in its details. It carries one 
announcement which attracted my particular attention. In 
reading the list of members, I find that it is the largest 
group of professors that has yet attempted to influence leg- 
islation. I do not want anyone to take this as a reflection 
on professors. Personally, I think they accomplish a good 
purpose. In fact, in their own line they accomplish just as 
much good as any other artisan, such as a plumber or brick 
mason accomplishes in his own line. 

The reason the matter becomes particularly important is 
that there are 82 professors in this group. I do not believe 
we have over six professors in our brain group in this admin- 
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istration. I understand, however, the Republican National 
Committee has 13° professors in its brain group. We shall 
have to find some method by which we may weigh the value 
of this expert influence. We must find some measure of 
their value, some natural measure that we may understand, 
whether by the bushel or the pound or the number or some 
other way. In this particular case there are 82 professors. 
That offsets our “brain trust”, and it offsets the Republican 
“brain trust.” 

I really believe, however, that instead of referring the 
matter to the Congress, which possibly would not be able to 
understand their reasoning, they should refer this recom- 
mendation on their part to the “brain trust” of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and they in their turn should 
refer it to the platform committee at the Republican 
national convention. 

That convention will meet in a few days. They no doubt 
have already listened to some monetary plans. Nobody can 
advise them better than these 82 professors; and at the 
head of this list is Professor Kemmerer, of Princeton. Pro- 
fessor Kemmerer believes we should instantly return to the 
old gold standard at the old gold value of $20.67 an ounce. 
He also believes we should instantly return to gold redemp- 
tion. He believes we should instantly condemn silver for 
use as money at all. That was the advice which the Repub- 
lican Party followed in the past, and it seems to me that 
advice should be given to the professors of the Republican 
National Committee, and by them to the platform commit- 
tee of the Republican Party. I hope that method will be 
pursued. 

These distinguished gentlemen state that silver has diluted 
and debased the currency of the United States. Mr. Presi- 
dent, practically every country in the world today uses sil- 
ver as money. Over 3,000,000,000 ounces of silver today 
are used in the world as money. In our own country, from 
the very beginning of this Government, we have used silver 
as a part of our monetary system. In fact, down to the time 
of the demonetization of silver in 1873 we had true bimetal- 
ism in this country. A debt could be paid either in gold or 
in silver. So many grains of silver constituted a dollar. 
So many grains of gold constituted a dollar. The only 
change that was made in that policy was that in 1873 silver 
was demonetized by an act of Congress stating that it should 
not be legal tender for any debts whatsoever. That policy 
has been changed by this administration. Today every 
kind of currency that we issue is legal tender. 

Let us see how wise it was to do that. 

If, as a result of the enactment of our parity act it is 
necessary to maintain the parity of all our currency, it is 
certainly wise to give as much intrinsic value to that cur- 
rency as can be given to it. It is said that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has been injured in its trade and 
commerce by virtue of the passage of the silver act. I chal- 
lenge that statement as baseless. I challenge it as mali- 
cious. I challenge it as based upon an ancient prejudice. 

As a matter of fact, our commerce has steadily increased 
since the Silver Act was passed, and with practically every 
country. I do not mean to say that the increase in that trade 
was due to the Silver Act, but I say it is just as absurd to 
state that the passage of that act was injurious to our trade 
and commerce as it would be for me to say that the increase 
in our commerce and trade was due to the passage of the 
Silver Act. 

It is said that we have ruined China. I say to you, asa 
matter of fact, that Dr. Kemmerer knows that is not true. 
What were the factors that ruined China? They are perfectly 
simple. When did they commence? They commenced in 
1930. How? The action of India in beating down the price of 
silver created a boom in China as a result of foreign money 
going in and buying that cheap money, and with that prop- 
erty at exorbitant prices; and then what followed that? They 
had as big a boom in China in 1930 and 1931 as was ever 
seen in Florida or Los Angeles; and when it fell, as it had to 
do, and liquidation commenced, banks commenced to fail 
That was the first step. 
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What was the second step in the destruction of China? 
In 1932, when Japan invaded and took possession of Man- 
churia and established the state of Manchukuo, she deprived 
China of one of China’s largest export markets. What was 
the next step that followed in that line? When the Japanese 
came south of the wall and actually took possession of North 
China, they took away from China another of her great ex- 
port markets. What was the next step? When Japan took 
control of North China she took control—through Chinese, it 
is true—of all the customhouses; and then what happened? 
The chief revenue of China disappeared. How did it dis- 
appear? If I had made the statement earlier, it would have 
been charged as an unfriendly act toward Japan; but now 
we find our Government, by the advice of our Ambassador to 
Japan, asking the State Department to protest to the Japa- 
nese Government against the smuggling of Japanese goods 
around the customhouse into China. That now is an ad- 
mitted fact. By these acts the purchasing power of China 
was destroyed. 

When the Silver Act was passed in 1934, China was dying 
financially; and she added to her own misery by her un- 
fortunate actions with regard to the silver policy which we 
adopted in this country. What did she do? I have here the 
newspaper accounts. I shall not read them; but in the mid- 
dle of 1934 the Chinese Government commenced to protest 
to the United States, demanding that we cease our silver 
Policy; and when they were told that we could not do so, 
what did they do? They did what any foolish banker would 
do and what no wise banker would do. They commenced 
deliberately to put out rumors from the National Govern- 
ment of China to the effect that if the United States did 
not change its silver policy they would go off the silver 
standard. The poor, misguided people over there thought 
going off the silver standard would affect the people of the 
United States! The rumors continued. The next rumor— 
and it was an official rumor, coming out of the office of the 
Minister of Finance—was, first, that they were going to put 
an export duty on silver; second, that if that did not work, 
they would put an embargo on it; and third, that they would 
nationalize silver. 

What would have been the effect on any bank in this 
country if it had announced that after a certain date it was 
not going to redeem any more of its paper? There would 
have been a run on the bank prior to that date. That is 
what happened in China. I received a letter from Sir Henry 
Deterding from London at the time, in which he stated that 
by reason of the threat to nationalize silver—that is, to 
take all the silver into the treasury and use nothing but 
paper as a circulating medium—he had withdrawn from 
China 80,000,000 ounces of silver; and you will find also that 
all the great foreign companies doing business in China 
which had kept hundreds of millions of silver on deposit 
there for years withdrew that silver. So we find that China 
finally caused the silver to be withdrawn from the reserves 
of the banks to Shanghai and the other big cities through 
her own acts, and it was not the silver act which was re- 
sponsible for it. 

It is stated that we are ruining China. Here is the report 
of Dr. Kung, from Shanghai. He states that in 1931 the 
price index in China was 126.7. At that time ours was about 
60. In 1932 the price index in China was 112. In 1933 it 
was 103. In October 1934—that was the time of the high 
price of silver—it was 90. 

In other words, I say to you that the hardship China had 
to undergo with regard to the deflation of commodity prices 
was never over 9 percent, while our commodity prices went 
down 40 or 50 percent—I have forgotten exactly how much. 
The deflationary effect on her commodities of the rise in the 
price of silver was not over 9 percent. That did not injure 
China, and at the same time China was purchasing cotton 
and other materials in this country at a reduction of 25 per- 
cent below the normal price, by reason of the high exchange 
rate of silver; so we find there is nothing in that, 

If nothing else on earth had been accomplished as a result 
of the authority which we gave to the President of the United 
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States in the silver act, the aid which it permitted us to give 
China was sufficient recommendation for it. When China 
was threatened by reason of the action to which I have re- 
ferred, the United States Government bought $70,000,000 
worth of silver from China, and placed it here as a stabiliza- 
tion fund. ‘That was the first in the series of actions that 
led to the prolonging of the economic life of China. 

What has happened? The United States, by virtue of the 
power under this act, has agreed to purchase more silver 
from China, because the Chinese Government desires to take 
the American fund paid for that silver and place it in the 
United States for its stabilizing effect on their exchange, 
because China intends to establish a 65-percent reserve be- 
hind a currency issue, having 25 percent of that in silver, and 
the rest of the 65 percent in United States currency or gold. 

China intends to have a new silver-currency issue. It 
will consist of the yuan, or Chinese dollar, and the half 
yuan, or Chinese half dollar. The unit will be smaller, and 
instead of being 90 percent pure silver, it will be 72 percent 
pure silver. It will be pure enough so that there will not 
be danger of its being counterfeited, yet it will be of low 
enough grade so that with the fluctuations of exchange the 
silver will not be melted up and sent out of the country. In 
other words, in the opinion of the great statesmen of 
China—and there are some great statesmen there—the aid 
which our Government has extended has saved the monetary 
situation in China, and that could not have been accom- 
plished except under this act. Repeal this act, and there 
will be no further power to assist. I repeat, if the act had 
had no other result than that I have recounted, it would 
have justified itself. 

But there are great Latin American countries to the south 
of us, and their monetary systems, with the exception of 
one or two, are also chaotic today. During the boom days 
of silver, when it was selling at $1.38 an ounce, the silver 
which circulated all through Latin American countries being 
more valuable as silver than coins, was gathered up and 
sold as bullion, and today such countries which used silver 
from the beginning of civilization have little silver. 

We will not buy silver from Latin America. We will lend 
them the silver if they use it safely and honestly, in accord- 
ance with the plan satisfactory to our Government. Our 
action means the beginning of stabilization not only in 
China, but the stabilization of the currencies of Latin Amer- 
ican republics, and it will be of advantage to us that they 
are supported by our Government, instead of by some other 
government. It brings closer to us socially, commercially, 
and in every other way, not only China, but all of the great 
Latin American countries to the south of us. 

In spite of these things, these great professors have nothing 
to say to us except that our action has not resulted in any 
good. They ask us to destroy the law; but what do they 
offer in its place? They have read the books which their 
fathers read, and which their fathers got from their grand- 
fathers. They cry “Gold standard! Gold standard!” 
What kind of a gold standard? Where are other govern- 
ments to get the gold? 

I think it was in 1930 that Professor Kemmerer was em- 
ployed by the Chinese Government to recommend a monetary 
system to them, and he advised them to debase their silver 
coin, to sell their silver, and to go on the gold standard, just 
at the time when the whole world was getting ready to go 
off the gold standard; and it did go off the gold standard 
inside of 2 years. 

The Chinese knew too much about silver to do that. They 
had seen that the efforts in India to force silver out of India 
had been an utter failure. They knew that debasing their 
coins and dumping their silver as bullion would drive the 
price down until they would get nothing. 

Yet these professors say to us, “Your present monetary 
system is all wrong. You have no gold standard now. Go 
back on the gold standard or the people will lose confidence 
in your securities, your bonds, and your currency.” 

They have been saying that for 2 years. Yet today the 


currency, the credit, and the securities of our Government 
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stand higher than those of any other government in all the 
world. In fact, the conditions here are so good that gold 
flows into this country for safety. Yet these professors say 
that our credit will be damaged. 

During this transaction, up to date, our Government has 
made a profit of $500,000,000, as can be seen by reference to 
the Treasury reports. On the silver the Government has 
purchased it has already issued $685,972,458.39 in new silver 
certificates, and those silver certificates, which represent 
dollars, which are legal-tender dollars, cost our Government 
in the neighborhood of only about 45 cents apiece. There- 
fore the Government has made this profit. 

This has been the fairest, the most sensible inflation that 
possibly could have been had in this country. I have read 
the figures. The Government has inflated six-hundred-odd 
million dollars in currency, and there is a dollar’s worth of 
silver back of every dollar of it, at the market price. It 
cannot be depreciated currency. There is more back of it 
than the Federal Reserve notes ever had back of them, be- 
cause the silver can be sold anywhere in the world, and 
every certificate redeemed, dollar for dollar. 

In addition to this, the Government has the power today 
to issue $315,000,000 more of silver certificates at the prices 
paid for the silver, and on that they will make a profit. So 
who has been injured? We added to our currency the sound- 
est form of currency which exists in the world today, and we 
needed that currency. It has probably prevented an inflation 
which many think would be dangerous. As a matter of fact, 
I am always afraid of a fiat inflation. I am afraid of fiat cur- 
rency. I am afraid of a managed currency, unless it be man- 
aged on a metallic base. All currencies are managed, more 
or less, but there is but one measure in the world that I know 
of that is sound in restricting currency issues, and that is the 
use of gold and silver. The history of the production of gold 
and silver for 400 years—and the statistics in regard to this 
are the most accurate in the world—discloses that gold has 
increased in production to the extent of only about 3 percent 
per annum, just about the percentage of the increase in 
population. The statistics also prove that the production 
of silver has increased but about 3 percent per annum; in 
other words, that the ratio of the production of gold and 
silver for 400 years has been about 1412 ounces of silver to 
1 ounce of gold. 

Yet these professors refer to this “base, dishonest, depre- 
ciated metal”, when today nearly half the people of the 
world know no other money than the silver of which these 
“professors” speak so contemptuously. 

In my opinion, if the stability of international exchange 
is ever reestablished, that effort will have to be supported 
by silver, not because, for instance, silver needs to be a part 
of the measure, but because today there are not over $18,- 
000,000,000 of monetary gold in the world, even at the 
present price. How far do Senators think $18,000,000,000 
would go toward stabilizing the currencies of the world? 

There was a time when a very little gold stabilized vast 
currency issues and secured vaster credits, but when the 
World War was over, and there was talk about payment of 
war debts, and we realized that there was not enough gold 
in the world to pay the war debts, people began to see that 
gold was very scarce. When we found out that $138,000,000,- 
000 of American securities were payable by contract in gold, 
and we had only $5,000,000,000 in gold, people commenced 
to realize the scarcity of gold. 

We hear talk about going back to the old gold standard, 
and gold redemption. How could we afford to redeem our 
currency in gold? We should have all our paper currency 
in the Treasury in 30 days, and all of our gold in the hands 
of speculators, and then, getting in the hands of speculators, 
it would go to those places in foreign countries where gold 
buys more than our paper currency. In other words, we 
should have a brief delightful time of redemption for 30 
days, and after that the gold would be gone from our shores, 
and it would be necessary to reissue fiat currency, and then 
the only currency in this country that would be respectable 
would be the silver certificates, behind every dollar of which 
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there is a dollar’s worth of silver. It is the only money 
today that has any intrinsic value back of it, that can be 
recovered by the holder. 

Compared with this great galaxy of professors, our little 
coterie of professors in the present administration sinks 
into insignificance. Of course that is the fault of Congress. 
Had Congress appropriated more money, more professors 
and better professors could have been employed. In the 
present situation we are doing the very best we can. 

I admire professors. A distinguished one is sitting in 
front of me. I think they are the best whetstones for a 
good active blade that can be found anywhere in the world. 
Some professors themselves have been active blades. Some 
of them have had practical life, and have taken into their 
classrooms not only what they have read from the fathers’ 
books but the experience of life, and have given their stu- 
dents the benefit of a broad experience. Those men have 
become distinguished professors. Some of them have en- 
tered the United States Senate, as did my distinguished 
friend who honors me with his presence, the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. THomas]. 

I have known other professors whose ability has been rec- 
ognized. President Wilson was a distinguished professor. 
We have had others who were distinguished. However, I say 
to Senators that they are the exception, because those men 
are the exceptions who go into life, and meet people, and, 
take part in incidents, and get to know realities. Those who 
cloister themselves, as most prcfessors do, and revel in their 
books and in their own imaginations, attain for themselves 
a delusion of greatness which is frequently not real. 

They are coming down here to tell the Congress of the 
United States what to do. They give us their ipse dixit. 
“We know what you should do. Repeal the Silver Purchase 
Act. Violate the agreement of the President of the United 
States, made on behalf of this Government with nine other 
great powers with regard to silver. Violate that agreement.” 


That is what they are going to tell him to do. They are 
going to tell us in very plain language in this Congress, “Do 


not do anything for silver.” 

I have already painted you a picture of what the power 
we granted the President relative to silver has done for our 
own country in giving it an honest inflation of currency, 
and what it has done for China, and what it will do for 
other countries as it continues. When thesé professors 
speak about subsidizing the silver mines of this country, 
let me say to Senators that for every dollar that the silver 
miner gets for all the risks he takes and all the work he does, 
our Government gets approximately $2 for coining the silver 
into coin at a cost of a cent a coin. 

There is not another industry in this country that would 
stand for a minute a government making such an unholy 
profit from it; but we have submitted to it. We have sub- 
mitted to it by reason of the narrow prejudice that perme- 
ated this country long ago in a great silver fight. But when 
these 82 professors come out of their cloisters without their 
hoods, and walk into this body and tell us what we shall do 
with regard to legislation, when they say to the Senate, 
which by nearly two-thirds vote passed the Silver Purchase 
Act, “You will have to repeal it; you made a mistake; you 
will have to condemn the President of the United States for 
entering into an agreement with nine other powers by which 
our Government benefits’, I say to you that their delusions 
of greatness will be deflated. 

Senators, so far as the mining States are concerned, this 
act was the best relief act that was ever passed, because it 
enabled mining people first to initiate their own work and 
employ their own idle. 

I say to the Senate that since this act was passed 4,000 
new mining industries have started up in the Western States. 
That is the reason why today, in the State of Nevada, we 
can hardly get enough men on the relief rolls to carry out 
any of our projects. That is the kind of work we want. 
These are not great industries. They are 4,000 little new 
industries, with miners starting in on leases, miners starting 
in on old mines, miners starting in on new prospects. 
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Let us tell these professors in advance that when they 
come in with their facts, if they have any, we have a special 
committee appointed by this body for the investigation of the 
silver question to which such facts will be referred. We have 
had experts working on statistics for months and they are 
now working on them. They are coordinating the price of 
silver with our exports and with our imports, and they are 
following up the changes in the monetary systems in all 
countries. We are now ready to make a preliminary report; 
and I say to Senators that it will deny each and every charge 
made by the distinguished gentlemen to whom I have 
referred. 


INCORPORATION OF VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, some days ago Senate bill 
4100, to incorporate the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, was passed by the Senate. There is now pend- 
ing before the Judiciary Committee of the Senate House bill 
11454, which is similar to the bill which the Senate unani- 
mously passed last week. It is my purpose to ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on the Judiciary be discharged 
from the further consideration of House bill 11454, and then 
to ask unanimous consent that the House bill be passed by 
the Senate and that Senate bill 4100 be recalled from the 
House. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the votes by which 
Senate bill 4100 was ordered to be read the third time, and 
passed, be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Crark in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from West 
Virginia? 'The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, has an identical bill al- 
ready passed the Senate? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; unanimously. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator now proposes to have the 
House bill passed, so that the legislation may be concluded? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes. 

I move that the Judiciary Committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of House bill 11454, to incorporate 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NEELY. I now ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the House bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 11454) to incorporate the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, which was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following persons, to wit: James E. 
Van Zandt, Altoona, Pa.; Bernard K. Kearney, Gloversville, N. Y.; 
Scott P. Squyres, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Robert B. Handy, Jr., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Henry F. Marquard, Chicago, Iil.; William E. 
Guthner, Denver, Colo.; Edward J. Neron, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Joseph C. Menendez, New Orleans, La.; Paul L. Foulk, Altoona, Pa.; 
Robert E. Kernodle, Kansas City, Mo.; Walter I. Joyce, New York 
City, N. Y.; George A. lig, Cranston, R. I.; James F. Daley, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Charles R. Haley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. C. Devericks, 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; John J. Skillman, Miami, Fla.; Ellie H. Schill, 
New Orleans, La.; Gerald C. Mathias, Lagrange, Ind.; James W. 
Starner, Effingham, Ill.; Leon 8. Pickens, Wichita, Kans.; Archie W. 
Nimens, Minneapolis, Minn.; Harvey W. Snyder, Denver, Colo.; 
Charles O. Cariston, San Francisco, Calif.; Walter L. Daniels, 
Seattle, Wash.; John E. Swaim, Tulsa, Okla.; Peter J. Rosch, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and their successors, who are, or who may become, 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, a 
national association of men who as soldiers, sailors, and marines 
have served this Nation in wars, campaigns, and expeditions on 
foreign soil or in hostile waters, and such national association, are 
hereby created and declared a body corporate, known as the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the said persons named in section 1, or their suc- 
cessors, and such other persons as are duly accredited delegates from 
any local post or State department of the existing national asso- 
ciation known as the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, under its constitution and bylaws, are hereby authorized 
to meet and to complete the organization of said corporation, by 
the adoption of a constitution and bylaws, the election of officers, 
and to do all other things necessary to carry into effect and inci- 
dental to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the purposes of this corporation shall be fraternal, 
patriotic, historical, and educational; to preserve and strengthen 
comradeship among its members; to assist worthy comrades; to per- 
petuate the memory and history of our dead, and to assist their 
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widows and orphans; to maintain true allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, and fidelity to its Constitu- 
tion and laws; to foster true patriotism; to maintain and extend 
the institutions of American freedom; and to preserve and defend 
the United States from all her enemies, whomsoever. 

Sec. 4. That the corporation created by this act shall have the 
following powers: To have perpetual succession with power to sue 
and be sued in courts of law and equity; to receive, hold, own, use, 
and dispose of such real estate, personal property, money, contract, 
rights, and privileges as shall be deemed necessary and incidental 
for its corporate purposes; to adopt a corporate seal and alter the 
same at pleasure; to adopt, amend, apply, and administer a consti- 
tution, bylaws, and regulations to carry out its purposes, not incon- 
sistent with the laws of the United States or of any State; to adopt, 
and have the exclusive right to manufacture and use such emblems 
and badges as may be deemed necessary in the fulfillment of the 
purposes of the corporation; to establish and maintain offices for 
the conduct of its business; to establish, regulate, or discontinue 
subordinate State and Territorial subdivisions and local chapters 
or posts; to publish a magazine or other publications, and generally 
to do any and all such acts and things as may be necessary and 
proper in carrying into effect the purposes of the corporation. 

Sec. 5. That no person shall be a member of this corporation 
unless he has served honorably as an officer or enlisted man in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States of America in any 
foreign war, insurrection, or expedition, which service shall be rec- 
ognized as campaign-medal service and governed by the authoriza- 
tion of the award of a campaign badge by the Government of the 
United States of America. 

Sec. 6. That said corporation may and shall acquire all of the 
assets of the existing national association known as the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States upon discharging or satisfactorily 
providing for the payment discharge of all its liabilities. 

Sec. 7. That the said corporation shall have the sole and exclusive 
right to have and to use, in carrying out its pi Ss, the name 
“Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States” and the sole and 
exclusive right to the use of its corporate seal, emblems, and 
badges as adopted by said corporation. 

Sec. 8. That said corporation shall, on or before the 1st day of 
January in each year, make and transmit to the Congress a report 
of its proceedings for the preceding fiscal year, including a full and 
complete report of its receipts and expenditures: Provided, however, 
That said financial report shall not be printed as a public document. 

Sec. 9. That as a condition precedent to the exercise of any power 
or privilege herein granted or conferred, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States shall file in the office of the secretary of 
state of each State the name and post-office address of an author- 
ized agent in such State upon whom legal process or demands 
against the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States may be 
served. 

Sec. 10. That the right to repeal, alter, or amend this act at any 
time is hereby expressly reserved. 


On motion of Mr. Neety, it was 


Ordered, That the House of Representatives be requested to re- 
turn to the Senate the bill (S. 4100) to incorporate the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. 


REPUBLICAN PLAN TO STOP GRAZING 


Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, from the beginning of 
this administration until the present time it has been the 
practice of some spokesmen of the livestock industry of the 
West to criticize as detrimental to the interests of the West 
some of the policies which have been inaugurated since 
March 4, 1933. The administration has been represented as 
hostile to the best interests of the livestock industry. Some- 
times it was charged that the acts and policies would de- 
stroy the wool industry. Again it was charged that other 
acts and policies would destroy the livestock industry. 

Of course, the predicted disasters never actually came. 
Conditions in the West have constantly improved as they 
have in every other section of the country, and the people of 
the far West are now in much better position than they 
were at the beginning of the administration. 

There has been some suspicion that the purveyors of these 
charges were more interested sometimes in partisan advan- 
tage than they were in the advantage of the industry itself. 
With respect to that, however, I offer no opinion. 

Nevertheless, I think it is of great importance that the at- 
tention of all of the livestock growers of the West should be 
called to an article which appeared in the Washington Post 
of this morning written by Mr. Hilding Siversen, special 
correspondent of the Post at Chicago. This article outlines 
a program which it indicates is to be presented to the Re- 
publican national convention for its approval. The authors 


of the program are, among others, Hon. William Allen White 
and Hon. Harry J. Allen, of Kansas, sponsors, I understand, 
of the gentleman who is represented as the leading candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for the Presidency. 
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Another sponsor of this new program is the Honorable Don 
Berry, of Iowa. What these leaders propose to the Republi- 
can convention is the complete suspension of grazing upon 
the public domain. 

They would retire from use as grazing lands all of the 
public domain as well as put a complete stop to reclamation, 
their purpose being to transfer to the Middle West and to 
the East all of the livestock activity that is now carried on 
in the public-land States. Mr. President, it seems to me to 
be of importance that all of the livestock interests of the 
far West, regardless of partisan affiliation, be advised as to 
this program in order that it may be repudiated before it is 
even offered to the Republican national convention. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent that certain excerpts 
from the article by Mr. Siverson may be printed in the 
ReEcorpD at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of May 25, 1936] 

William Allen White and Henry J. Allen, of Kansas; Don Berry, 
of Iowa, and others have been interested in an idea which would 
look Sa @ permanent Government policy of land use and land 
control. 

UNITED STATES OWNS VAST PUBLIC LANDS 

Such a program would take cognizance of the fact that the 
United States Government has actual or potential control of hun- 
dreds of millions of acres of grazing lands, Indian lands, areas 
subject to reclamation, areas subject to erosion control, areas 
that could be purchased at a very small sum and retired, areas 
which are tax delinquent and which are now being taken over 
by various States, areas that should be retired from agriculture 
and planted to forests, areas that have been drained, but which 
should have remained marshland. At present there is no coordi- 
nated program along these lines. 

The free Government grazing land, or that which is leased for 
a fraction of 1 cent per acre net, after paying administrative costs, 
constitutes actual, if indirect, competition for the farmer of the 
humid area. The land under great Federal reclamation projects, 
formerly desert, constitutes real competition for the farmer in the 
humid area. 

Under the Grand Coulee real-estate project, for instance, be- 
tween one and two million acres will be transformed from desert 
into intensively farmed land. In fact, all the marginal land, 
which amounts to at least half a billion acres in the aggregate, 
constitutes very real competition to the farmer in the humid 
area, who has paid a high price. 

. * . + +. * 7 
WITHDRAWAL OF PUBLIC GRAZING LANDS PROPOSED 


There are, according to conservative estimates, something like 
14,000,000 head of livestock on public grazing lands, most of which 
is being used without remuneration to the Government (which 
means the taxpayers). This constitutes real competition to the 
farmer on the family-size farm as well. If these cattle and sheep 
were shifted to the humid areas they would require more than 
20,000,000 acres of pasture, and that, in turn, would retire that 
much cropland, automatically restrict the production of corn, 
wheat, and other staple crops, and raise the price of those crops. 

Nobody expects that all this Government grazing land will be 
retired all at once, but certainly a substantial beginning could 
be made, especially since the Government allegedly has set out 
to help the man on the small farm by putting on his heels an 
army of bureaucrats to tell him just how much he can raise, 
what kind of crops he can raise, and where he can raise them. 
It just doesn’t make sense. There is a vast national hodge- 
podge instead of an intelligent, far-sighted land-use policy. 

If the Republican Party does not tackle this general land-use 
problem in a statesmanlike way and promise to contract the total 
cropland area to the area needed for domestic consumption and 
thus raise farm prices by a broad national program without regi- 
mentation, it will be overlooking the biggest bet of the century. 
However, it might be expecting too much of the old-line politi- 
ticians, for it is not likely that they have read the voluminous 
reports of several Federal administrations, and do not realize the 
vastness and grotesquery of the contradictory hodge-podge that 
has taken the place of what should be a real land-use policy. 

The politician can be expected only to take the line of least 
resistance, which is to let an already almost bankrupt Treasury 
pay out direct benefits, permitting large-scale land practices to 
continue which are almost criminal. The Democrats do not dare 
to adopt a land-use policy as described, because the party ma- 
chinery is too deeply imbedded in the localities chiefly involved, 
and special interests would desperately demand a hands-off policy 
on grazing, reclamation, etc. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, in connection with the 
remarks just made by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], permit me to say that it seems to be forgotten 
that the Original Thirteen States owned all the land within 
their borders; that Texas, for instance, when she came into 
the Union, owned all the land within her borders. It is now 
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forgotten that in my State, for instance, 874% percent of the 
land within its borders is held in Federal Government 
ownership. Every effort to pass the title of that land into 
the State, so that it might become potential taxable prop- 
erty, has been fought by the great majorities in the other 
States where all the land within their borders is subject to 
State taxation. It is unfair; it is umreasonable, in the 
extreme. 

Those who come from the great States of the Middle West, 
the farming States, who have received the support and the 
votes of the Senators from the States that have public lands 
in Government ownership, have forgotten that fact. Hav- 
ing held back from us all public lands so they could not be 
taxed by the State, it is now proposed to enact a further 
law under which we would not be permitted even to use the 
lands within the borders of our own States. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cuarxk in the chair) laid 
before the Senate messages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported favorably the nominations of sundry officers in the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

He also, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported 
favorably the nomination of Morris L. Cooke, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Administrator of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion for a term of 10 years, pursuant to the act of Congress 
approved May 20, 1936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees the Clerk will 
state the first nomination in order on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations of postmasters on the calendar be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations are confirmed en bloc. That completes the calendar. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE RANDOLPH PERKINS, OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
resume legislative session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed legis- 
lative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate resolutions from the House of Representatives, which 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 25, 1936. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. RANDOLPH PERKINS, a Representative from the State 
of New Jersey. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and that the necessary ex- 
penses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 
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Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resoived, That as a further mark of respect the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Barsour] and the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Moore] are both necessarily absent from the 
Senate. In their absence I send to the desk resolutions 
which I ask to have read and immediately considered. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 304) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 
Senate Resolution 304 
Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. RANDOLPH PERKINS, late a 

Representative from the State of New Jersey. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the 
Presiding Officer to join the committee appointed on the part of 
the House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased 
Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Under the second resolution the Presiding Officer appointed 
the Senators from New Jersey [Mr. Barspour and Mr. Moore] 
as the committee on the part of the Senate to attend the 
funeral. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased Member of the House, 
I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock 
and 36 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, May 26, 1936, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate May 25 (legis- 
lative day of May 12), 1936 
PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Senior Surgeon Carlisle P. Knight to be Medical Director 
in the United States Public Health Service, to rank as such 
from March 25, 1936. 

APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO AIR CORPS 

Second Lt. John Burroughs Cary, Corps of Engineers, with 
rank from June 12, 1934. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONEL 
Lt. Col. James Howard Laubach, Quartermaster Corps, 
from May 14, 1936. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Maj. Parley Doney Parkinson, Infantry, from May 14, 1936, 
TO BE MAJOR 

Capt. William Rebert Gerhardt, Ordnance Department, 
from May 14, 1936. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

Chief Carpenter William F. Twitchell to be a naval con- 
structor with the rank of lieutenant, on the retired list of 
the Navy, from the Ist day of September 1936, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
April 14, 1936. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) William W. Graham, Jr., to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy. from the 30th day of June 1935. 

Naval Constructor Edmund R. Norton to be a naval con- 
structor in the Navy with the rank of captain, from the 
Ist day of July 1935. 

Midshipman Randolph Meade, Jr. to be an ensign in the 
Navy, revocable for 2 years, from the 4th day of June 1936, 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Max B. Wells to be postmaster at Ashford, Ala., in place of 
C. L. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 4, 1936. 
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Maude A. Bosarge to be postmaster at Bayou Labatre, Ala., 
in place of M. A. Bosarge. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 9, 1936. 

Mack Karrh to be postmaster at Berry, Ala., in place of J. L. 
Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired January 25, 1936. 

Hugh H. Dale to be postmaster at Camden, Ala., in place of 
H. H. Dale. Incumbent’s commission expired June 10, 1936. 

Maunsell Gabbett to be postmaster at Camp Hill, Ala., in 
place of J. P. Aaron. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
19, 1936. 

James E. Summerour to be postmaster at Henagar, Ala., in 
place of O. P. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1936. 

Lucie L. Parnell to be postmaster at Maplesville, Ala., in 
place of J. E. Wallace. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 9, 1936. 

Grover C. Warrick to be postmaster at Millry, Ala., in place 
of G. C. Warrick. Incumbent’s commission expired April 4, 
1936. 

Jennings B. Key to be postmaster at Parrish, Ala., in place 
of W. L. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired June 1, 
1936. 

Leslie Booker to be postmaster at Phenix City, Ala., in place 
of A. R. Sherrer. Incumbent’s commission expired April 4, 
1936. 

Stella K. Martin to be postmaster at Plantersville, Ala. 
Office becomes Presidential July 1, 1936. 

ARIZONA 


S. Paul Shoemaker to be postmaster at Buckeye, Ariz., in 
place of L. W. Harper. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1936. 

Peter Riley to be postmaster at Clifton, Ariz., in place of 
R. B. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 
1936. 

Bertha L. Hastings to be postmaster at Hayden, Ariz., in 
place of J. A. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1936. 

George L. Noel to be postmaster at Holbrook, Ariz., in place 
of Luther Cadwell. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 7, 1936. 

Vernon Hubbs to be postmaster at Kingman, Ariz., in place 
of O. D. M. Gaddis. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 9, 1934. 

Floyd H. Miller to be postmaster at Tempe, Ariz., in place 
of Dilworth Baird. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
7, 1936. 

Lee B. McAleb to be postmaster at Willcox, Ariz., in place 
of C. A. Williamson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 7, 1936. 

George T. Stevens to be postmaster at Winslow, Ariz., in 
place of A. R. Kleindienst. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 7, 1936. 

ARKANSAS 

William Earl Polk to be postmaster at Corning, Ark., in 
place of J. H. Magee. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
26, 1936. 

William B. Martin to be postmaster at Mena, Ark., in place 
of J. W. Martin, deceased. 

CALIFORNIA 

Harry S. Sumners to be postmaster at Artesia, Calif., in 
place of H. W. Crider. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1936. 

Manuel C. Joseph to be postmaster at Irvington, Calif. in 
place of M. K. Blacow. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1936. 

May C. Baker to be postmaster at Paradise, Calif., in place 
of M. C. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired May 10, 
1936. 

Thomas Budd Van Horne, Jr., to be postmaster at Reseda, 
Calif., in place of M. H. Turner. Incumbent’s commission 
expired May 10, 1936. 

John Ira Fiscus to be postmaster at Rio Vista, Calif., in 
place of L. P. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired May 


10, 1936. 
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William W. Truby to be postmaster at Cross Roads, Calif, 


Office became President April 1, 1936. 


Sydney W. Balding to be postmaster at Willowbrook, Calif., 


in place of J. J. Hunter, deceased. 


COLORADO 
Leo F. Houston to be postmaster at Sugar City, Colo., in 


place of Emmons Ringle. Incumbeni’s commission expires 


June 28, 1936. 
CONNECTICUT 


Arthur A. Lawrence to be postmaster at East Berlin, Conn., 
in place of L. M. Root. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1936. 

Clinton A. Theis to be postmaster at Madison, Conn., in 
place of J. H. Derenthal. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1936. 

FLORIDA 


George C. Johns to be postmaster at Lake Butler, Pla., in 
place of M. E. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 


February 9, 1936. 
John B. Jones, Jr. to be postmaster at Oviedo, Fla., in 


place of C. E. Mariner. Incumbent’s commission expires 


June 1, 1936. 
GEORGIA 


Robert C. Ayers to be postmaster at Royston, Ga., in place 
of G. G. Ridgway. Incumbent’s commission expired January 


7, 1936. 
IDAHO 
James B. Poynor to be postmaster at Council, Idaho, in 
place of G. W. Prout. Incumbent’s commission expired 


February 5, 1936. 
Wallace H. Hanson to be postmaster at Shelley, Idaho., 


in place of L. J. Holland. Incumbent’s commission expired 


April 12, 1936. 
ILLINOIS 


Pearle Paxton Bruner to be postmaster at Augusta, IIl., 
in place of F. W. Pitney, deceased. 

Harry Bruns to be postmaster at Camp Point, IIl., in place 
of G. W. Mockmore. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 7, 1936. 

Raymond O. Huffman to be postmaster at Catlin, Ill., in 
place of C. V. Champion, Sr., deceased. 

Guy E. Ferree, Sr., to be postmaster at Hamilton, Il., in 
place of R. W. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 14, 1935. 

Mildred Conwell to be postmaster at La Harpe, Il., in 
place of R. C. Hallowell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1936. 

George A. Kreuter to be postmaster at Livingston, Il., in 
place of J. A. Livingston. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

Alice C. Nichols to be postmaster at Plymouth, Il., in 
place of H. H. Cravens. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 9, 1936. 

Guy George Gillespie to be postmaster at Pocahontas, IIl., 
in place of Ethel Gates. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1936. 

Esper Ziegler to be postmaster at Warsaw, ILL, in place of 
Henry Zobel. Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 
1936. 

Edward C. Jobusch to be postmaster at Waterloo, Ill., in 
place of E. W. Loehr, resigned. 


INDIANA 
Morris A. Draper to be postmaster at Amboy, Ind., in place 
of G. K. Mast. Incumbent’s commission expired January 9, 


1936. 
Fred Finney to be postmaster at Martinsville, Ind., in 


place of H. F. Dutton, removed. 
Don W. Workman to be postmaster at Worthington, Ind., 


in place of H. J. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1936. 
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IOWA 


James M. McCoy to be postmaster at Creston, Iowa, in 
place of W. F. Busby. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 


rurary 19, 1936. 


Elmer A. Billings to be postmaster at Fayette, Iowa, in 


place of C. S. Parker, removed. 


Walter J. Barrow to be postmaster at Iowa City, Iowa, in 
place of C. A. Bowman. Incumbent’s commission expires 


June 23, 1936. 


Harold J. Long to be postmaster at Rock Valley, Iowa, in 
place of A. N. Dixon. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 


uary 12, 1936. 


Amber Bailey to be postmaster at Royal, Iowa, in place of 
H. P. Hendricksen. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 


ary 12, 1936. 


Joe A. Clark to be postmaster at Sloan, Iowa, in place of 
W. E. Witten. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 


1936. 
KANSAS 


William S. Harris to be postmaster at Kiowa, Kans., in 


place of H. B. Lawton, resigned. 

Ralph W. New to be postmaster at Norcatur, Kans., in 
place of C. C. Andrews. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 5, 1936. 

Iris C. Schoepf to be postmaster at Utica, Kans., in place 
of W. M. Wheatcroft. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
19, 1936. 

KENTUCKY 

Mary Elvira Johnson to be postmaster at Kevil, Ky., in 
place of T. A. Russell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 1, 1936. 

LOUISIANA 

Pierre Mistrot to be postmaster at Arnaudville, La., in 
place of R. D. Melanson, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1936. 

MARYLAND 

Elsie V. Botts to be postmaster at Darlington, Md., in 
place of E. S. Worthington, removed. 

Michael G. Labuda to be postmaster at Fort Howard, Md., 
in place of M. B. Workman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires June 1, 1936. 

John W. Murray to be postmaster at Hampstead, Md., in 
place of E. L. Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 28, 1935. 

Alfred F. Gough to be postmaster at Leonardtown, Md., 
in place of H. M. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 9, 1936. 

Madeleine L. Bosher to be postmaster at Riverdale, Md., 
in place of M. C. Worley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1935. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Joseph A. Morgan to be postmaster at Gilbertville, Mass., 
in place of J. A. Fulton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1936. 

James E. Bellew to be postmaster at Mansfield, Mass., 
in place of C. L. Bessom, transferred. 

Thomas W. Curran to be postmaster at Norton, Mass., in 
place of A. S. Hopkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

Thomas F. Welch to be postmaster at Rutland, Mass., 
in place of M. A. Putnam. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 9, 1936. 

Robert A. Glesmann, Jr., to be postmaster at South Had- 
ley, Mass., in place of J. H. Preston. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired January 27, 1936. 

Alice Fitzgerald to be postmaster at Sterling, Mass., in 
place of C. M. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

MINNESOTA 

Evelyn I. Reintjes to be postmaster at Big Lake, Minn., 
in place of C. L. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1936. 

Glen M. Squires to be postmaster at Blackduck, Minn., in 
place of Martin Leet. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 31, 1936. 


Clifford J. Fitzgerald to be postmaster at Dilworth, Minn., 
in place of R. C. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1936. 

Edward B. Anderson to be postmaster at Elbow Lake, 
Minn., in place of E. B. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 27, 1936. 

Joseph O. Ellevold to be postmaster at Fairfax, Minn., 
in place of W. G. Lammers, removed. 

Andrew Lubinski to be postmaster at Greenbush, Minn., in 
place of C. A. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 12, 1936. 

Edna M. Matzke to be postmaster at Hills, Minn., in place 
of J. M. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1936. 

Joseph M. Hilger to be postmaster at Iona, Minn., in place 
- L. W. Galour. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

, 1936. 

Robert J. Mayheu to be postmaster at Ironton, Minn., in 
place of A. C. Gilbertson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 31, 1936. 

Gordon J. Dewar to be postmaster at Lewisville, Minn., in 
place of W. J. Westensee, removed. 

Joseph J. Gaffney to be postmaster at Morris, Minn., in 
place of Louis Vinje. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 31, 1936. 

Henry Falardeau to be postmaster at Oklee, Minn., in 
place of E. J. Soland. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1936. 

Leonard Reiland to be postmaster at Rollingstone, Minn., 
in place of Mathew Rivers. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 3, 1936. 

Charles C. Baxter to be postmaster at Walnut Grove, Minn., 
in place of H. W. Fingarson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 17, 1936. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Luna C. Davis to be postmaster at Belmont, Miss., in place 
of W. W. Shook. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 17, 1936. 

Marshall Duell Wall to be postmaster at Calhoun City, 
Miss., in place of J. B. Going. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires June 1, 1936. 

DeWitt D. McEachern to be postmaster at Ruleville, Miss., 
in place of H. E. McClurg, deceased. 

MISSOURI 


Walter Fraser to be postmaster at Bolckow, Mo., in place 
of Fred Robinette. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
20, 1936. 

Charles V. Hollady to be postmaster at Ilmo, Mo., in place 
of Maurice Craig. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 1, 1936. 

Anna L. Robinson to be postmaster at Oak Grove, Mo., in 
place of E. E. Wyatt. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1936. 

Willie L. Hixson to be postmaster at Ozark, Mo., in place 
of B. C. Maples. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
9, 1936. 

MONTANA 

Esther M. Evenson to be postmaster at Broadview, Mont., in 
place of W. J. Hartman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

NEBRASKA 

Fay J. Clough to be postmaster at Allen, Nebr., in place of 
M. M. Martin, resigned. 

C. Glenn Magee to be postmaster at Arapahoe, Nebr., in 
place of M. R. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
1, 1936. 

Dolores Jensen to be postmaster at Hampton, Nebr., in 
place of Elizabeth McGuire. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 23, 1936. 

Magnus P. Hemmingsen to be postmaster at Marquette, 
Nebr., in place of C. O. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires June 1, 1936. 

Orval C. Myers to be postmaster at Nelsen, Nebr., in place 
of F. E. Bottenfield. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
13, 1936. 
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Harley G. Moorhead to be postmaster at Omaha, Nebr., in 
place of F. C. Patton. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
1, 1936. 

Agnes E. Sullivan to be postmaster at O’Neill, Nebr., in 
place of M. R. Sullivan, deceased. 

Bessie A. Freed to be postmaster at Pender, Nebr., in place 
of B. A. Freed. Incumbent’s commission expires July 15, 
1936. 

Martin Slattery to be postmaster at Shelton, Nebr., in 
place of Roy Hauke. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 5, 1936. 

Jake R. Hanks to be postmaster at Thedford, Nebr., in place 
of D. W. Hyndshaw. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 24, 1936. 

Eimer L. Bunger to be postmaster at Upland, Nebr., in 
place of C. E. Benson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1936. 

J. Marie D. Rutledge to be postmaster at Wilsonville, Nebr., 
in place of L. A. Rice. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
23, 1936. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Edward W. Clement to be postmaster at North Woodstock, 
N. H., in place of E. H. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 5, 1936. 

Louis T. Pike to be postmaster at Pike, N. H., in place of 
L. T. Pike. Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 1936. 

Ralph Edward Brackett to be postmaster at Sanbornville, 
N. H., in place of J. H. Garvin, Jr. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 27, 1936. 

Frank Hutchins to be postmaster at Wolfeboro, N. H., in 
place of C. D. Grant, removed. 

NEW JERSEY 

Andrew R. Brugler to be postmaster at Blairstown, N. J., 
in place of S. D. Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1936. 

Austin W. Thompson to be postmaster at Chester, N. J., in 
place of A. P. Green. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1926. 

Graham B. Coe to be postmaster at Delair, N. J., in place 
of F. J. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1936. 

Charles Roth, Jr., to be postmaster at East Paterson, N. J., 
in place of R. F. Reihl. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1936. 

William D. Hand to be postmaster at Nixon, N. J., in place 
of John Elimyer, Sr., removed. 

Harry W. Barry to be postmaster at Palmyra, N. J., in 
place of G. I. Harvey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1936. 

James W. Potter to be postmaster at Riverdale, N. J., in 
place of A. F. Jordan, Sr. (Appointee not commissioned.) 

Herbert Schneider to be postmaster at Riverside, N. J., in 
place of Raymond Johnson, resigned. 

James Powers, Jr., to be postmaster at Sewell, N. J., in 
place of M. E. Tomlin, resigned. 

Rose C. O’Hanlon to be postmaster at South Orange, N. J., 
in place of J. J. O’Hanlon, deceased. 

Otto F. Heinz to be postmaster at Springfield, N. J., in 
place of B. H. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
12, 1936. 

Thomas H. Heslin to be postmaster at Wharton, N. J., in 
place of H. C. Lussy. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1936. 

Peter H. Larkins to be postmaster at Yardville, N. J., in 
place of D. M. Adams. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 26, 1936. 


NEW YORK 
Elmer C. Wyman to be postmaster at Dover Plains, N. Y., 
in place of E. C. Wyman. 
April 29, 1936. 
Matthias F. McDonald to be postmaster at East Williston, 
N. Y., in place of W. E. Lent. 
pired February 17, 1936. 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


Incumbent’s commission ex- 
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Bernard H. Powers to be postmaster at Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
in place of J. T. Mills. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 17, 1936. 

Stephen F. Barker to be postmaster at Saugerties, N. Y., in 
place of J. D. Fratsher. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 17, 1936. 

Robert W. Siver to be postmaster at Sidney, N. Y., in place 
of M. J. Kipp. Incumbent’s commission expired March 23, 
1936. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Gladys O. Howard to be postmaster at Cornelius, N. C., in 
place of G. E. Sweet. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
19, 1936. 

Thad T. Russell to be postmaster at Granite Falls, N. C., in 
place of H. C. Whisnant. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1936. 

Angus Raymond McRacken to be postmaster at Kenly, 
N. C., in place of E. E. McRacken. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 4, 1936. 

William E. Blakely to be postmaster at Kings Mountain, 
N. C., in place of J.S. Ware. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 19, 1936. 

Miriam H. Calhoun to be postmaster at Laurel Hill, N. C., 
in place of C. C. Snead. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 19, 1936. 

Robert A. Rudisill to be postmaster at Maiden, N. C., in 
place of G. E. Hunsucker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1936. 

Herbert O. Phillips to be postmaster at Morehead City, 
N. C., in place of J. A. Klein. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 9, 1936. 

Harry H. Llewellyn to be postmaster at Mount Airy, N. C., 
in place of J. B. Sparger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 19, 1936. 

Oliver L. Hoffman to be postmaster at Mount Holly, N. C., 
in place of W. F. Ballard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1936. 

Leon A. Mann to be postmaster at Newport, N. C., in place 
of B. H. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
18, 1936. 

Lewis Taylor Bartholomew to be postmaster at Spring Hope, 
N. C., in place of J. C. Matthews. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 18, 1936. 

James C. Helms to be postmaster at Wingate, N. C., in place 
of F. L. Perry. Incumbent’s commission expired April 29, 
1936. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Albert A. Glotzbach to be postmaster at Anamoose, N. Dak., 
in place of G. E. Abelein. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1936. 

John Urbon Pavlik to be postmaster at Buffalo, N. Dak., in 
place of E.S. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 26, 1936. 

Mabel E. Goetz to be postmaster at Dodge, N. Dak., in place 
of Marie Sivertz. Incumbent’s commission expired May 3, 
1936. 

Frank C. Schroeder to be postmaster at Leonard, N. Dak., 
in place of G. T. Elliott. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1935. 

Mary Olivia Hutchison to be postmaster at Rhame, N. Dak., 
in place of O. J. Goshorn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

Albert J. Bateson to be postmaster at Rolla, N. Dak., in 
place of A. M. Marchand. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 7, 1936. 

Chester A. Johnson to be posimaster at Scranton, N. Dak., 
in place of V. C. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1936. 

OHIO 

Roy T. Smith to be postmaster at Degraff, Ohio, in place of 
A. L. Brunson, Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1936. 
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Terrence B. King to be postmaster at Deshler, Ohio, in 
place of I. F.-Sherman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 14, 1936. 

John J. Boyle to be postmaster at Hubbard, Ohio, in place 
of O. G. Randall. Incumbent’s commission expired April 12, 
1936. 

Luther D. Whitwood to be postmaster at Jefferson, Ohio, in 
place of C. S. Case, removed. 

James E. Warren to be postmaster at McArthur, Ohio, in 
place of G. E. Sharp. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 7, 1936. 

William D. Goodwin to be postmaster at Masury, Ohio, in 
place of John McCleery. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 24, 1936. 

Harry A. Marceau to be postmaster at Niles, Ohio, in place 
of D. J. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired April 14, 
1936. 

Thornton A. Hassler to be postmaster at West Liberty, 
Ohio, in place of M. W. Stout. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 5, 1936. 

OKLAHOMA 


Jasper Hood to be postmaster at Kiowa, Okla., in place of 
J. L. Lane. Incumbent’s commission expired February 5, 
1936. 

OREGON 

Delbert E. Pearson to be postmaster at Carlton, Oreg., in 
place of D. E. Pearson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 23, 1936. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Alice S. Keating to be postmaster at Avondale, Pa., in place 
of W. H. Harper. Incumbent’s commission expired May 10, 
1936. 

Urban W. O’Donnell to be postmaster at Bethlehem, Pa., in 
place of H. D. Kutz, deceased. 

Lawrence J. Leonard to be postmaster at Butler, Pa., in 
place of C. G. Dixon. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1936. 

Ardrey Boyle to be postmaster at Centerville, Pa., in place 
of E.C. Brannon. Incumbent’s commission expired March 18, 
1934. 

James P. Sullivan to be postmaster at Corry, Pa., in place 
of C. S. Bentley, retired. 

Bernetta B. Deegan to be postmaster at Dushore, Pa., in 
place of C. R. Kachinka. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1936. 

Elmer S. Harry to be postmaster at East Petersburg, Pa., in 
place of H. E. Lupold. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1936. 

Chester R. Wahl to be postmaster at Evans City, Pa., in 
place of G. H. Cole. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 9, 1935. 

James B. Eschbach to be postmaster at Florin, Pa., in place 
of A. D. Garber. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
10, 1936. 

Carolyn T. Foulk to be postmaster at Gap, Pa., in place of 
L.N. Ammon. Incumbent’s commission expired February 10, 
1936. 

James E. Madigan to be postmaster at Houtzdale, Pa., in 
place of T. V. Partridge. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 15, 1936. 

Ellis L. Lynch to be postmaster at McConnellsburg, Pa., in 
place of W. H. Greathead. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 10, 1936. 

Joseph W. Hoover to be postmaster at Mountville, Pa., in 
place of P.S. Auxer. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 10, 1936. 

Charles D. Fitzpatrick to be postmaster at Trevorton, Pa., 
in place of G. G. Kuhns. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 5, 1936. 

Roy Wiikinson to be postmaster at Valley Forge, Pa., in 
place of J. J. O’Connell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 10, 1936. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Russell P. Barnett to be postmaster at Campobello, S. C., 
in place of R. W. Wall. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 13, 1934. 

Bayfield W. Smoak to be postmaster at Moultrieville, S. C., 
in place of M. C. McInerny. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 23, 1936. 

Earle W. Chadwick to be postmaster at Parris Island, S. C., 
in place of P. H. Norris, removed. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Charles Gordon Finley to be postmaster at Bryant, S. Dak., 
in place of L. A. Gage. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1936. 

Winfield C. Clark to be postmaster at Canistota, S. Dak., 
in place of R. L. Hazen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 15, 1936. 

John R. Knapp to be postmaster at Colome, S. Dak., in 
place of V. J. Fetzner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 25, 1936. 

Alva I. Addy to be postmaster at Dallas, S. Dak., in place 
of C. S. Kingsbury. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1936. 

Gladys W. Stanek to be postmaster at Fairfax, S. Dak., in 
place of J. A. Stanek, deceased. 

Joseph A. Conlon to be postmaster at Faulkton, S. Dak., 
in place of W. O. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 25, 1936. 

Minnie H. Vickers to be postmaster at Langford, S. Dak., 
in place of Linville Miles. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

Olga R. Otis to be postmaster at Pierpont, S. Dak., in 
place of C. E. Dieter. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
15, 1936. 

Randolph Y. Bagby to be postmaster at Pierre, S. Dak., in 
place of F. S. Williams, retired. 

Harry F. Evers to be postmaster at Pukwana, S. Dak., in 
place of John Larson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1936. 

Otto C. Brubaker to be postmaster at Scotland, S. Dak., 
in place of C. J. Dickson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 15, 1936. 

Leroy F. Lemert to be postmaster at Spencer, S. Dak., in 
place of L. F. Lemert. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
15, 1936. 

James L. Simpson to be postmaster at Veblen, S. Dak., in 
place of C. O. Steen, deceased. 

William A. Bauman to be postmaster at Vermillion, S. Dak., 
in place of Charles Sundling. Incumbert’s commission ex- 
pires June 15, 1936. 

Jesse V. Heath to be postmaster at Vivian, S. Dak., in 
place of L. E. Hosking. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 25, 1936. 

TENNESSEE 

Ottie H. Seaver to be postmaster at Church Hill, Tenn., in 
place of M. R. Culbertson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 11, 1936. 

John S. McBride to be postmaster at Covington, Tenn., in 
place of H. H. Tatlock. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 29. 1936. 

Monie Sandschulte to be postmaster at Loretto, Tenn., in 
place of C. M. Meister. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 18, 1936. 

Robert W. Simmons, Sr., to be postmaster at Sharon, 
Tenn., in place of J. A. Horn. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires June 11, 1936. 

TEXAS 

Martha A. Davenport to be postmaster at Ranger, Tex., in 
place of J. E. Meroney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 6, 1934. 

Mabel Darden to be postmaster at Holliday, Tex., in place 
of J. W. Stegall. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 
1936. 
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Edwin Westbrook to be postmaster at Mart, Tex., in place 
of Iona Cooke. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1936. 

Clarence Lamoine Power to be postmaster at Temple, Tex., 
in place of T. J. Darling. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 10, 1936. 

VIRGINIA 

Bard E. Fitzgerald to be postmaster at Gretna, Va., in 
place of N. L. Adams, resigned. 

Charles F. Shumaker to be postmaster at Lovettsville, Va., 
in place of C. E. Virts. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 10, 1936. 

WASHINGTON 

Dewey Harvel Baker to be postmaster at Naches, Wash., 
in place of J. C. Blevins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 28, 1936. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Reuben Williams to be postmaster at Glen Rogers, W. Va., 
in place of Reuben Williams. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 9, 1936. 

WISCONSIN 

Elsie M. Dussault to be postmaster at Land O’Lakes, Wis., 
in place of F. D. Keithley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1936. 

Ralph E. Lyon to be postmaster at Strum, Wis., in place 
of E. E. Strand. Incumbent’s commission’ expired March 
29, 1936. 

Margaret McGonigle to be postmaster at Sun Prairie, 
Wis., in place of F. I. Conner. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 12, 1936. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 25 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 


POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 


Paul Zimmerman, Earlville. 
Wilbur C. Gerke, Edwardsville. 
Albert H. Winter, Highland. 
Walter D. Hayes, Minonk. 
Joseph L. Langan, Odell. 
George S. Thornton, Oquawka. 
Mary M. Spurgeon, Prairie City. 
Charles W. McDonald, Wheaton. 
Ralph M. Short, Witt. 

KANSAS 


Raymond R. Staab, Satanta. 
James P. Kelley, White Cloud. 


MAINE 


William G. Chamberlain, Fort Fairfield. 
Bess M. Clark, Milo. 

Harry V. Smith, Springfield. 

Roy E. Swaney, Vanceboro. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpbay, MAy 25, 1936 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Consider and hear us, O Lord our God: Lead us to walk 
uprightly and work righteousness and speak the truth in our 
hearts. We lift our prayer to the throne of Eternal Light, 
where there is life, joy unspeakable, and which is full of 
glory. Grant us Thy holy spirit that we may grow in mind, 
in soul, and in appreciation of all things worth while. Be 
with us in our struggles and in our triumphs; may we never 
neglect to praise Thee for that power which brings us into 
the joy and liberty of life. Heavenly Father, bless our own 
true America, which is composed of a God-fearing and 
family-loving people, ever holding to the ideals which have 
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been the guide and the guardian of our destiny. Blessed 
Master and Friend, be with our President, our Speaker, and 
the entire Congress. Grant us the largest portion of Thy 
spirit with which to do the work entrusted to us. When Thy 
wings spread against the gray nightfall give us rest and 
peace. 

We wait a moment. Again we have been made deeply 
conscious of the brevity of time and the frailty of human 
life. Again the roll has been called and there is no response. 
Again the silver cord has broken and a noble and upright 
public servant has left us. O give his family and all his 
loved ones the Christian’s peace and consolation. Through 
Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, May 22, 1936, 
was read and approved. 

PRESERVATION OF THE GIBRALTAR WATERSHED IS OF THE UTMOST 
IMPORTANCE TO THE CITIZENS OF THE CITY OF SANTA BARBARA 
Mr. STUBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUBBS. Mr. Speaker, one of the loveliest communi- 
ties in all the world is Santa Barbara, Calif. It has climate, 
beautiful surroundings, high type citizens, access to the sea, 
majestic mountains in the background, and everything else 
necessary to make it the most comfortable community on 
earth in which to live. I invite you all to visit us, but I warn 
you now that if you come, come prepared to stay, for few 
ever desire to leave once they have tasted the pleasure of 
living in that glorious place. 

With all of its natural assets, however, Santa Barbara has 
always been dependent, and will always be dependent, upon a 
supply of fresh water which emanates from the Gibraltar 
watershed in the mountains back of the community. 

Soon after coming to Congress civic officials and Govern- 
ment agents in the Santa Barbara area came to me and asked 
me to sponsor a bill in Congress which would protect the 
watershed area. This bill was introduced under the title of 
H. R. 6544. I was able to push it through the various com- 
mittees and it has become a law—Public No. 526, Seventy- 
fourth Congress. As the title of the law indicates, its purpose 
is to conserve the water resources and to encourage reforesta- 
tion of the watersheds of Santa Barbara County, Calif. 

This new law, I am confident, will preserve the city of 
Santa Barbara from one of its greatest dangers—fire. Fire, 
the demon of the forests and a ruthless destroyer of water- 
sheds, is an unpredictable element, and the best we can do 
is to utilize every possible expedient in preventing its 
inception. 

I recently received a letter from S. A. Nash-Boulden, 
supervisor of the Santa Barbara National Forest, in which 
he stated: 


If you are successful in getting this bill (H. R. 6544) through 
Congress, it will mean a great deal to the city of Santa Barbara 
in the development and protection of the Gibraltar watershed, 
and may save them considerable trouble and expense in any 
further development work within the area. 


Many interesting points were discussed in the Public Lands 
Committee of the House when the bill was under considera- 
tion, and for the benefit of those who are familiar with the 
situation out there, I am taking the liberty of quoting from 
my testimony before the committee. 

Hon. René L. DeRoven, chairman of the committee, was 
presiding. My testimony follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Stusss, do you choose to address yourself to 
this bill? 

Mr. Stusss. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that much need to 
be said on this bill, because it is so meritorious. This was re- 
quested by the city of Santa Barbara on behalf of the citizens of 
that community. Most of you know our crying need for water, 
and this city of about 35,000 inhabitants derives its main supply 
of domestic water from the Gibraltar Dam, situated in mountains 
overlooking the city. Some years ago—in 1932, I believe—approxi- 
mately 132 square miles of 199 square miles of the forest watershed 
drainage area were practically denuded by the great Militija fire, 
which resulted in silt flowing into the Gibraltar Dam, and now 
we find 28-percent silt in this dam, and it was constructed only 


10 years ago. 
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In other words, unless something 1s done to prevent erosion 
and these devastating fires, we cannot conceive of what might hap- 

n to this beautiful little city and the communities lying about 
it which represent an additional 15,000 or 20,000 people. 

Nothing but good can come from this bill. There have never 
been any minerals found in this watershed in the course of a cen- 
tury of time, perhaps, as a result of spasmodic explorations which 
have been chronicled. It will be for the interest of that com- 
munity, I am sure. It is not my home city, but it is my home 
county, and there has been no objection raised from any source. 
In fact, just the reverse is true. Now, the fact that both Depart- 
ments—tInterior and Agriculture—have acted favorably leads me 
to request the committee to vote out this bill. 

Mr. Rosrnson. How does this affect the discovery of oil? 

Mr. Srusss. It does not affect that. 

Mr. Dempsey. It does affect the entry under the mining laws, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. Strusss. That is the idea. Men go up there prospecting, and 
innumerable fires are the result. There is nothing to be accom- 
plished by that prospecting. There is nothing else to do, and the 
community feels—all the county seems to feel—that the bill 
should be passed. The superintendent of the national forest there 
has written a letter urging its enactment. We are continually 
having trouble with fires. 

Mr. WuirTe. Let me ask a question. Is the land embraced within 
the provisions of this bill all now within a national forest? 

Mr. Srusss. Yes. 

Mr. Wurre. Could you tell us, if this law was enacted, how you 
would encourage reforestation or protect watersheds by the terms 
of the act any more than the Forest Service now protects it? 

Mr. Srusss. Well, perhaps more to prevent future fires. The 
Cc. C. C. camps are located in there now. The Government is trying 
to rebuild this devastated forest area. By replanting of watersheds 
and building truck trails, and such as that, the Government is 
spending a large sum of money. A number of C. C. C. camps in 
the area now are trying to build up the district, and if future 
prospecting work is carried on there promiscuously we believe that 
it would serve no good purpose. A devastating fire might occur 
at any time. The last great fire in 1932 cost an estimated $70,000,- 
000. But there was one authority on the subject who told me 
that the loss in forest assets would reach $700,000,000. We are 
trying to save our watersheds. They are California’s greatest assets 
and Santa Barbara needs this one. 

Mr. Wurre. Will you tell us how the provisions of this act 
barring entry of mining claims in this area is going to promote 
the reforestation or protect the watershed? Can you explain that 
to us? 

Mr. Strusss. Just as I stated, the Government is spending a good 
deal of money in there now trying to rebuild that watershed and 
te prevent soil erosion, which is at the present time the result of 
these fires. Useless and fruitless prospecting endangers the water- 
shed and the Santa Barbara Reservoir. We all feel that it would 
provide real protection, and there is nothing harmful that could 
come from this bill. 

Mr. Wurre. Don’t you think that if there are mineral resources 
in there, wealthy mineral in this area, that the passage of this 
law will bar its development and leave those resources undeveloped 
and latent? 

Mr. Srusss. Not necessarily so. I think the report from the 
Secretary of Agriculture states that if there are any healthy 
symptoms, need for mineral development, that terms can be 
granted quickly. In other words, it seems like we are trying to 
regulate a hazardous condition that is endangering the lives and 
property of a great community. 

Mr. Morr. How big did you say that watershed is—how many 
square miles? 

Mr. Stusss. Well, the actual number of square miles is 196, 
affecting the reservoir area, and 200,000 acres in all are involved in 
this particular bill. 

Mr. Morr. And the town is how big? 

Mr. Srusss. The town is 35,000, but the country—the back 
country—back of the city of Santa Barbara represents more than 
15,000 population. 

Mr. WuirTe. This is a colony of millionaires in Santa Barbara, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Stusss. I am glad you asked that question, because I believe 
it would be apropos to tell you something about the city of Santa 
Barbara and vicinity, and something about the people who reside 
there. Santa Barbara is a city which nestles in the cup of a 
mountain range where it touches the sea. It is famed for its 
beautiful homes, where many families of great wealth and 
prestige reside, but it also has many other attractions. It is 
Probably one of the most attractive communities of the world, 
being surrounded by commanding mountain peaks, and by the 
sparkling and peaceful Pacific Ocean, where yachts, motorboats, and 
other types of sea vessels are operated by those who reside there. 
The people are of the highest type. Many of them trace their 
ancestry back to the founders of California. All who once see this 
beautiful community long to remain there permanently. 

Regardless of what others might say, it is my belief that Santa 
Barbara is the ise of the Pacific, because of its healthy at- 
mosphere, its glamorous air, its high type citizenry, attractive build- 
ings, and other factors which go into the development of a 
splendid community—all these Santa Barbara has in abundance, 
and these are what I want to save from destruction. The very 
lives of the citizons are at stake, because they naturally require 
pure water in abundance, not only now, but the certainty that 


this supply will be protected for future generations. Water is 
king out in my country. 

There has been some question raised concerning the protection of 
current mining development and the right to develop any mineral 
deposits of value which might be discovered in the future. If you 
will permit me to refer to the report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, you will note that the city obtains its principal supply of 
water from the forest area. You will also note that the land has 
not been found, even with prospecting over a long period of time, 
to contain valuable deposits as far as is known now, but under 
the existing law they are subject to location and entry under the 
mineral statutes; but under the mineral laws, in view of the provi- 
sion for the restoration of valuable mineral lands to location and 
entry by the President, and upon the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, valid rights 
are adequately protected. 

Mr. WuirTe. As I understand it, the provisions of this bill would 
invalidate any minerai location. 

Mr. Srésss. Not present locations. 

Mr. Wurre. Is it the opinion of the chairman that, after the 
passing of the law, they could be easily obtained? 

The CHarmman. I cannot pass on that—I am sorry. I do not 
know how that would be interpreted, or how easy it is. 

Mr. Morr. I will tell you. It is our experience, and I have had 
several bills in at the last session like this, that you cannot pro- 
tect your watershed if you let amybody go in there to live, or 
homestead, or mine, or anything else. If you have a watershed 
that you want properly protected either from fire or from insani- 
tary conditions, you have to keep people out of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is moved and seconded that the report on 
H. R. 6544 be made. All in favor signify by saying aye. [A 
chorus of ayes.] 

Those who are not in favor will say no. 

Mr. WHITE. No. 

The CHaIRMAN. The ayes have it. One no. 


And thereupon, Mr. Speaker, the bill was presented to the 
House and passed. It passed the Senate with the aid of 
Senator Hrram Jonnson, who defended it in the upper 
Chamber, and was approved by the President. 

This law, I know, will not only protect the water rights of 
the citizens who depend upon the Gibraltar watershed for 
domestic and agricultural water needs, but it will assist 
materially in advancing recreational activities, grazing, 
propagation of wildlife, and a host of other important and 
necessary activities which follow naturally when we take 
good care of our forest and watershed areas. 


ROBINSON-PATMAN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN BUSINESS BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill, H. R. 8442, is ex- 
pected to receive consideration Tuesday, May 26, 1936, imme- 
diately after disposal of the vocational education bill. There 
will be 1 hour’s debate on the rule for consideration of our 
bill and 4 hours’ general debate after the adoption of the 
rule. Then the bill will be read under the 5-minute rule. It 
will possibly be late Wednesday evening before the bill is 
finally disposed of, but those of us who are sponsoring the 
legislation are hopeful that the bill can be disposed of before 
adjournment Wednesday night. The Honorable Joun E. 
Mrm.erR will have charge of the bill for the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

OTHER QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

In the daily ConcrEssronat Recorp for Thursday, May 21, 
on page 7969, I inserted questions and answers relating to 
this bill. I am inserting herewith additional questions and 
answers: 

STOCK DEFENSE TO ANY EQUAL-RIGHTS BILL 

1. Question. What will be the tactics of the opposition? 

Answer. As usual, it will be contended by many that they 
are in favor of just this type of legislation, but opposed to 
this particular bill. It is the same old stock defense that is 
used to oppose any kind of legislation along this line. Wit- 
nesses appeared before the Judiciary Committee and the 
Rules Committee of the House and stated that they favored 
what the bill seeks to do, but offered critical objections to 
the bill as proposed to do what we wanted and what they 
wanted, according to their arguments. It is interesting to 
note that the ones who are opposing this bill have never 
suggested to the committee that considered it a bill that will 
do what we want done that they would favor, although they 
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claim that they favor what we are proposing to do. The 
House Judiciary Committee considered this bill for almost a 
year. 
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FARM ORGANIZATIONS 

2. Question. The newspapers a few days ago reported that 
representatives of several farm organizations have issued a 
statement in opposition to the Robinson-Patman bill. Are 
the farmers opposing this legislation? 

Answer. I believe the farmers and their organizations will 
support this bill. It is true that a letter was written to the 
Honorable Joun J. O’Connor, chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, by representatives of several farm organizations, stat- 
ing that they were writing on behalf of the farmers of the 
country and asked that the bill be given further study. In 
the letter it was stated: 

As representatives of the organized farmers of this country, we 
are in favor of legislation to eliminate false brokerage allowances, 
false advertising allowances, and unreasonable quantity discounts 


where such discounts are made available only to a very limited 
number of customers. 


In another part of the letter they stated that— 


The bill should go over until the next session of Congress and 
be more carefully reviewed and studied with a view to writing a 
bill which will correct the abuses complained of. 

At the time this letter was written, our bill contained two 
amendments that were objectionable to these farm organiza- 
tions: One was the definition of price, section 5 of the House 
bill, known as the antibasing point provision; and the other 
one was the classification section, classifying distributors 
into groups such as wholesalers, retailers, brokers, jobbers, 
and so forth. Since that time the sponsors of this legislation 
have agreed to eliminate both these amendments. The 
Judiciary Committee has met and instructed the chairman, 
the Honorable Harron W. Sumwners, to offer amendments to 
the bill on the floor to strike these provisions from the bill. 
Undoubtedly they will be eliminated. 

Therefore these farm organizations will certainly support 
the legislation in favor of correcting the abuses that our 
bill is intended to correct. 

NOT SUBSTITUTE FOR N. R. A. 


3. Question. It has been stated in the public press that the 
Robinson-Patman bill is a substitute for the N. R. A. Is this 
true? 

Answer. No; it is not true. This bill has no connection 
whatsoever with the N. R. A. It seeks to correct abuses and 
unfair advantages that are generally known, condoned by a 
few but never encouraged or defended by any except the 
special few who are profiting by reason of them. No one will 
openly defend these abuses, and the Members of Congress 
will not hear a Member of the House of Representatives 
attempt to defend the abuses this bill seeks to correct. 

WILL RETAILERS HAVE TO COME TO WASHINGTON BEFORE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION? 

4. Question. If this bill is passed, will it require the million 
and a half retail stores to defend their rights before the 
Federal Trade Commission? 

Answer. No; this bill does not deal with the retail dis- 
tributor. It merely grants one retail distributor the same 
rights and benefits as other retail distributors under the 
same conditions. About the only concern that will be called 
upon to defend itself before the Federal Trade Commission 
will be the manufacturer who cheats his customers by charg- 
ing to certain customers more for the same quantity and 
under the same conditions than he charges others. This 
practice will be prohibited by this bill, which requires equal 
rights to all customers and special privileges to none. Many 
large manufacturers now have this policy. This bill will 
force all chiselers and cheaters to adopt Golden Rule policies. 


PRICES NOT INCREASED 


5. Question. Will the bill affect in any way retail prices? 
Answer. No; a manufacturer will be compelled to sell all 
customers the same quantity at the same price. The retailer 
who purchases from the manufacturer will not be required 
to maintain a price. Manufacturers will compete among 
themselves, but each manufacturer must treat his own cus- 
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tomers fairly and squarely and not charge one more for the 
same quantity under the same conditions than he charges 
another. This is enforcing common honesty. 

QUANTITY PURCHASES RECOGNIZED 


6. Question. Will this bill prevent a large purchaser from 
receiving a lower price for a large quantity than a small 
purchaser receives for a small quantity? 

Answer. No; the bill recognizes that there should be a 
difference in the selling price based upon differences in cost 
of manufacture and distribution. In other words, if 50,000 
units of a commodity are ordered from a manufacturer and 
he can produce these units for 5 cents less per unit by reason 
of the large order than he could produce a thousand such 
units, there is nothing in the bill which will prevent the lower 
price being given for the large quantity purchased. In this 
case the buyer of a thousand such units will pay 5 cents more 
per unit because there is a difference in the cost of manufac- 
ture of that amount. The only exception is that where a 
particular commodity is purchased in such great quantities 
by a very few large buyers that these large buyers would soon 
obtain a monopoly in the distribution of that commodity, then 
the Federal Trade Commission may establish a quantity limit 
upon the showing that there is danger of a monopoly, and 
when that quantity limit is fixed, any purchaser or group of 
purchasers who buy the quantity limit so fixed will receive 
the same price per quantity unit as the large mass buyers who 
purchase several such quantity units. This power of the 
Federal Trade Commission cannot be invoked unless there is 
danger of monopoly and upon proof being made that there is 
danger of monopoly. 

WILL NOT COMPEL HIGHER PRICES TO CHAINS 

7. Question. Will this bill compel chain and department 
stores to pay a higher price? 

Answer. It is not intended to require anyone to pay a 
higher price, but it is intended to compel a manufacturer who 
selects a customer—and in this bill power is expressly re- 
served for the manufacturer to select his customers—to give 
each customer the same fair deal and the same prices for the 
same quantities under the same conditions. This bill will not 
increase prices. It will lower prices to consumers, since 
independents who are now refused equal rights with other 
customers of a manufacturer will be given these rights under 
this law, which will result in a lower price to them. This law 
will cause keener competition and lower prices to consumers. 

MIDDLEMEN 

8. Question. Is there anything in this bill that will require 
middlemen to be used? 

Answer. Absolutely nothing. The only provision about 
brokers and wholesalers will merely prevent fees and com- 
missions ordinarily paid to brokers and wholesalers from 
being used as bribes. 

VOLUNTARIES FOR BILL 

9. Question. Are the voluntary groups of grocers, drug- 
gists, and other opposing this bill? 

Answer. Only where their executives and promoters are 
making money off of them by exploiting the menace of the 
chain store to the independent merchant. The bill will 
make it easier for the voluntary to protect its members 
against the chain, because it places a halter on chain abuses. 
And this bill will make the voluntary more effective in secur- 
ing that protection, because it will guarantee its members 
prices on pool purchases on an equal basis with their largest 
chain competitor. 

Any voluntary is, therefore, very foolish to oppose this bill. 
Under existing law, a number of owners of stores can go in 
together, buy collectively, and receive a better price by rea- 
son of the quantity purchased. An investigation has dis- 
closed, however, that such groups do not receive as good a 
price as the corporate chains, although they purchase the 
same quantities. Besides, under existing law, manufacturers 
can cut them off entirely any time they want to and refuse 
to give them any discount or rebate whatsoever. Some 
leaders in these groups have been led to believe that they 
are already getting more than certain other groups, and 
efforts are being made to get them to oppose the bill. The 
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fact is that no one knows the special discounts that the 
other customers: of a manufacturer are receiving, and an 
investigation has disclosed that only the big corporate chains 
receive certain big rebates. 

HOLDERS OF PRIVILEGE OPPOSE BILL 


10. Question. Why is this bill so bitterly opposed? 

Answer. A few people are enjoying great privileges from 
manufacturers. These few have become greedy, which is 
perfectly natural. One large corporate chain is paying 
its president, vice president, and general superintendents 
$2,000,000 a year. This $2,000,000 represents about one- 
fourth of the special rebates this concern receives from 
manufacturers. Six of these officials draw salaries of more 
than $100,000 a year each. They are afraid if this law 
should be passed and they have to pay the same price for 
the same quantity of merchandise under the same conditions 
that their big salaries will be in jeopardy; that they will 
possibly have to accept a reduction. This is not at all pleas- 
ing to them. Evidently they have in mind increases rather 
than reductions, 

SECTIONS AND GROUPS AFFECTED 

11. Question. Which sections of the country and groups 
are most vitally affected by this legislation? 

Answer. The manufacturer who deals fairly with his cus- 
tomers will not be affected by this bill. It was stated before 
a committee of the House that 90 percent of those affected 
by the bill reside in a small area in the heart of New York 
City. They are profiting to the extent of millions of dollars 
a year through their chiseling, cheating, racketeering tac- 
tics. Their policies are destructive not only to small busi- 
ness, small manufacturers and distributors, but also to the 
consumers including the farmers and wage earners. All 
sections of the country are affected, and all groups, but the 
unfair privileges are held by a small group in a small area. 

HOW GREEDY THEIR PRIVILEGES 

12. Question. How do the few greedy people who are op- 
posed to the Golden Rule in business most effectively prevent 
the enactment of such a bill as the Robinson-Patman Bill? 

Answer. By seeking delay, by confusion of the issue, and 
by downright misrepresentations. A congressional investi- 
gation has shown that these people use farmers and other 
consumers as a front or stuffed shirt to act as their mouth- 
piece. They do not come out into the open themselves as 
their arguments will not stand the light; but different meth- 
ods and tactics are used to get the so-called consumers, 
farmers, and wage earners to plead their cause for a con- 
sideration. One who advocates the enactment of a law is 
at a great disadvantage since he has such hazards before 
him as delay and all kinds of misrepresentations. On the 
other hand, one who is opposing the enactment of a bill has 
many things to his advantage. A whispering campaign is 
often resorted to to disturb the members. Every method on 
earth is used to delay consideration and the more confusion 
by misrepresentations or otherwise that is injected into the 
issue, the better chance there is of defeat of the bill. 

DANGER OF MONOPOLY 

13. Question. Why do you say there is danger of 
monopoly? 

Answer. There is not a danger of monopoly at this time 
in every line of business, but in the lines of business in 
which corporate chains are engaged there is already a 
monopoly in many of the favorite areas in this country. In 
determining the extent that corporate chains have gone in 
the direction of monopoly, comparisons should be restricted 
to the areas in which the corporate chains operate and the 
lines of business in which they are engaged. For instance, 
in community A, there is a million dollars’ worth of retail 
distribution business a year. Let us suppose that the cor- 
porate chains only do 25 percent of that business, or 
$250,000. Without further investigation you would say that 
there is no danger of monopoly, but suppose that the $250,- 
000 of business represents all of the grocery business in that 
community for that year and that is the only business in 
which the chains are engaged in that area. That would 
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show conclusively that in the grocery business in that area 
that they have a complete monopoly although they are only 
doing 25 percent of the total retail business, which includes 
all retail distribution. 

Suppose a corporate chain has 10,000 outlets, and it opens 
a thousand new outlets. These thousand new outlets are in 
competition with local merchants who have spent their life- 
time building up goodwill and the business in which they 
are engaged. This corporate chain desires to destroy the 
competitors around these thousand new stores. Under the 
existing system all they have to do is to let these thousand 
stores have all their secret rebates obtained by reason of 
their purchases for all their 11,000 stores and this will en- 
able the thousand new stores to soon destroy their competi- 
tors. When these competitors are destroyed, a thousand 
more stores can be opened and their competitors destroyed 
in a similar manner. The losses in one place are made up 
not only by the secret rebates obtained on total purchases 
but also on higher prices charged to consumers in areas 
where they already have a monopoly of business where their 
competitors have already folded up. 

THE LOW PRICE CONSUMERS SHOULD RECEIVE 

14. Question. Is it better for consumers to receive a real 
low price? 

Answer. Yes; consumers should receive the lowest price 
possible. That does not mean, however, that we should not 
look into the future and determine the effect of present de- 
structive policies if permitted to continue. For instance, 
because a corporate chain is bribing or baiting their cus- 
tomers with real low prices while their competitors are being 
destroyed does not mean that the consumers will continue to 
get those prices after competition is destroyed; it means that 
the sky will be the limit as to prices and the people will pay 
what monopoly says they should pay. On the other hand, 
the farmers will be compelled to accept the price for what 
they produce that monopoly says they must accept. The 
Wage earners will be compelled to accept the wage that 
monopoly fixes. Such a policy in the direction of monopoly 
is destructive to the best interests of our country. It just 
happens that the independent merchants are victim no. 1. 
Farmers and wage earners will be victim no. 2, and the con- 
sumers of the country will be victim no. 3. 

The consumers are entitled to the lowest price consistent 
with a fair price to the producer of raw materials, a fair 
wage to those who convert the raw materials into the fin- 
ished product, and a fair cost of distribution to the con- 
sumers. Remember, that the 26,000,000 people dependent 
upon agriculture, the 36,000,000 people dependent upon me- 
chanical and manufacturing pursuits, the 11,000,000 people 
dependent upon transportation and communication, the 
9,000,000 people dependent upon professional services, and 
the 18,000,000 people dependent upon distribution for a live- 
lihood are also consumers and they are interested in fair 
prices and fair wages. 

GOOD PRICES AND GOOD WAGES 

15. Question. Why are good prices and good wages neces-~ 
sary? 

Answer. The American people owe $250,000,000,000 in 
debts. The minimum tax burden is fixed for the next 40 
years. If prices and wages are reduced 50 percent, our 
debt burden will be doubled and our tax burden will be 
doubled in what the people will have to pay with. There 
is only one way that this country can readjust itself and 
that is for us to force, if necessary, a policy of live and let 
live, and compel the Golden Rule in business in order that 
the people may pay their debts and taxes and in order that 
they may have purchasing power. The farmers cannot buy 
what the wage earners and the manufacturing plants of 
this country produce unless they have buying power. 


A TOWNSEND PLAN CATECHISM 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con~ 
sent to extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, I submit a catechism 
on the Townsend plan in the hope it may aid in a better 
understanding of some features of that proposal: 

Question. What is the Townsend plan? 

Answer. A plan to pay every citizen over 60 years of age a 
pension sufficient to make his monthly income $200 per 
month, provided such person retires from all gainful em- 
ployment and agrees to spend all the money each month. 

Question. What is the main purpose of the plan? 

Answer. To provide large incomes for persons over 60, and 
thus spending this money to aid economic recovery. 

Question. Does the plan provide any care or aid for widows, 
orphans, cripples, blind, indigents, or those under 60 in pov- 
erty or distress? 

Answer. It does not. 

Question. Would large property owners, with little or no 
net income, be eligible? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Would a man over 60, with $30,000 and an in- 
come of $1,200, receive a pension, while a widow under 60, 
with dependent children and without property, would receive 
nothing? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. If the object of the Townsend plan is to compel 
the circulation of money, why not compel the person who 
earns the money to spend it as he sees fit instead of giving 
it to somebody else to spend? 

Answer. It is a harsh thing to take a man’s earnings away 
from him by taxes and give them to others to spend for any 
old purpose, useful or not. 

Question. Can a pensioner 60 or over, having a wife 
younger than himself, and minor children, make provision 
for them out of his pension so that they may be cared for 
after his death? 

Answer. He cannot. 
save nothing. 

Question. In event of the death of a pensioner, leaving a 
wife under 60 and minor ch'!dren, how are they provided 
for? 

Answer. They go on county relief as at present. 

Question. Could not some kind-hearted pensioner support 
the widow and family? 

Answer. The plan limits all gifts to persons or institutions 
to 10 percent of the pension and out of this must come all 
contributions to churches, lodges, and charity. 

FINANCING THE PLAN 


Question. How is it proposed to finance the plan? 

Answer. Principally by what is called a transaction tax 
of 2 percent. 

Question. What is a transaction tax? 

Answer. Roughly, it is a tax on all business transactions 
and on every dollar of wages earned and the value of goods 
or property bought or sold. It closely resembles a sales tax 
but is more far-reaching and taxes many transactions now 
exempt under ordinary sales taxes. 

Question. Would the tax apply to food and clothes? 

Answer. Yes; to both. 

Question. What will be the cost of these pensions? 

Answer. That depends on the number who qualify. The 
advocates of the plan estimate the cost from eighteen to 
twenty-four billions of dollars per year. There are more 
than 11,000,000 persons over 60 in the United States and 
over 10,000,000 eligibles. If all these apply, the cost at the 
beginning would be twenty-four billions a year. Within an- 
other generation the cost would be forty-eight billions a 
year. 

Question. What is the population of the United States? 

Answer. 122,775,046, according to the 1930 census. 

Question. What must be contributed through transaction 
taxes to raise this 24 billions annually? 

Answer. An average of $195.40 for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. 

Question. How can you prove that? 

Answer. Simply by dividing the amount to be raised by 
the total number of the population. 


He must spend his entire pension and 
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Question. What would this transaction tax cost a family 
of five persons? 
Answer. $977 per year or about $2.67 per day, including 
Sundays. 
AMOUNT OF BUSINESS NECESSARY TO RAISE TAX 


Question. What amount of transactions or business must 
be done annually for each man, woman, and child to raise 
these pensions? 

Answer. An average of $9,770. 

Question. Enormous! Can you prove that? 

Answer. Prove it yourself. 

Question. How? 

Answer. You have already proved by the census that the 
cost of raising this pension of 24 billions would be $195.40 
for each man, woman, and child. This $195.40, therefore, 
represents 2 percent of the amount of transactions necessary 
to raise the pensions. 

Question. Correct, so far. 

Answer. Now divide this $195.40 by 2 (the percent of the 
tax) and you have $97.70, or 1 percent of the per capita 
expense of the pensions. 

Question. Correct, but proceed. 

Answer. Multiply this 1 percent, or $97.70 by 100, and you 
have $9,770 as the average amount per capita of the trans- 
actions, taxed at the 2 percent, necessary to raise the pen- 
sions. 

Question. But would not big business pay most of this tax? 

Answer. No. The rich man may pay a tax on production, 
but adds it to the cost, and is repaid by the higher cost paid 
by the consumer. There are few rich people. They may 
spend much for their own consumption, but there are so many 
poor people, or persons of moderate income, who spend much 
or all their income for their necessities, that over 90 percent 
of the cost of the pensions would be borne by families having 
an income of less than $2,500 a year. 

Question. How much tax would the average man, if his 
family averaged five persons, pay from the time he was 20 
until he was 60? 

Answer. $39,080. 

Question. What would he and his family get if he died 
at 59? 

Answer. Nothing from the Townsend plan except hard 
work to support others. If a good man, he might get a place 
in heaven. He would have to die to get that reward. 


RETIRING AGED PERSONS TO MAKE ROOM FOR YOUNGER ONES 


Question. How many people are there in the United States 
over 60? 

Answer. Over 11,000,000. Over 500,000 are aliens. 

Question. How many of these does Dr. Townsend estimate 
to be engaged in productive industry? 

Answer. About 4,000,000. 

Question. How many over 60 are women? 

Answer. Only about 5,525,000. 

Question. How many of these earn over $200 a month or 
have a job of fair wages for a younger person? 

Answer. Few. Observe such jobs in your community. So 
far as the retirement of these 5,000,000 women to make room 
for younger workers is concerned, it may as well be left out of 
the calculation. 

Question. Well, there still remain 5,000,000 men over 60. 
How about them? 

Answer. Again, answer the question for yourself. How 
many men about you over 60 have a job they would not give 
up for an assured income of $200 a month for life? Again, 
how few, comparatively, have jobs that would be attractive to 
younger men? 

Displacing the aged by younger men and placing on them 
the burdens of supporting the aged on a scale twice as 
affluent as the younger men now enjoy gives no promise of 
helping younger men or younger people. 

OTHER EXPERIMENTS 


Question. Has any government adopted a plan to bring 
prosperity by wholesale pensions? 
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Answer. Yes; Alberta, Canada. 

Question. What was that plan? 

Answer. To pay $25 per month to every adult, on the 
theory they would spend it and thus bring back prosperity. 

Question. How would that amount, payable to each adult, 
compare with $200 a month to each person over 60? 

Answer. Approximately the same. 

Question. How did the plan work in Alberta? 

Answer. The candidates pledged to the plan were elected. 
The government went bankrupt and the officials did not dare 
to put the plan in effect. 

RESULTS OF THE TOWNSEND PLAN 


Question. Who would benefit by the Townsend plan? 

Answer. Theoretically, all over 60, about 8 percent of the 
population. 

Question. How will it affect the remainder of the people? 

Answer. Most people die before 60. They would work all 
their lives for something neither they nor their families 
ever get. 

Question. But would not the spending of this vast sum 
bring back prosperity? 

Answer. It could not. It would burden our people with a 
tax equal to nearly one-third of the total national income, 
nearly one-third of all they earn to spend for themselves. 

Question. What is meant by national income? 

Answer. Roughly, it means the total actual income re- 
ceived by the entire population. 

Question. But would not this pension money go into trade 
and business? 

Answer. Yes. But this money now goes into trade, spent by 
those who earn it. 

Question. Would the Townsend plan create any new money 
for circulation? 

Answer. No. It would simply take existing money from 
those who earned it and give to others to spend. It takes 
from Peter to give to Paul. Peter has that much less and 
Paul no more than he took from Peter. 

Question. How about Dr. Townsend’s statement that he 
does not believe in saving but in spending money? 

Answer. The prodigal son tried out that theory over 2,000 
years ago. 

OLD-AGE PENSION DESIRABLE 

Question. Is not an old-age pension desirable? 

Answer. Not only desirable but necessary. 

Question. Would not the Townsend plan serve that neces- 
sary purpose of taking care of the needy aged? 

Answer. If it would work; yes. Its unbearable burdens 
would lead the Nation into further poverty and distress. It 
would bring misfortune to all, even the pensioners them- 
selves. 

Many aged people need help. Many do not. To give to 
all of a ten-million class equally and on a generous scale 
because part of them are needy would be a folly and improvi- 
dence such as the world has never yet known. 

Question. What is the true basis of aid to the needy? 

Answer. That question was answered in the name of re- 
ligious duty many centuries ago. Give to the needy “accord- 
ing to their need”; give “with an open hand.” We should 
provide not stingily, but according also to our ability to aid 
them. We cannot compel 80 or 90 percent of our people to 
live on beans to feed 8 percent on turkey. 

Question. What is a revolving fund? 

Answer. A fund that is paid out on condition it will be used 
and repaid to the one who furnished the money. There is no 
revolving fund under the Townsend plan. The use of that 
term is a misnomer. 

Question. Is there any assurance that the pension taxes 
will be repaid to those who pay them? 

Answer. None whatever. No more than if the money was 
thrown to the boys in the street or paid as taxes for any other 
purpose. 

Until we learn how to get something for nothing the 
Townsend plan cannot work without impoverishing the 
Nation. 





THE WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION IN WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY, N. Y. 

Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, on May 13, 14, and 15 there 
appeared simultaneously in the Washington Post and Herald 
Tribune a series of articles purporting to give a picture of 
the Works Progress Administration as it operates in my 
county of Westchester. The articles filled approximately 20 
columns of the papers and contained some truths, many 
skillfully perverted half truths, many statements wholly 
erroneous and misleading, and a great deal in the nature of 
@ general and violent attack on the present administration. 
Under the camouflage of giving certain alleged facets to the 
public, the articles are in reality a Republican fulmination 
by two bitterly partisan newspapers. 

These articles have been answered point by point by Mr. 
Bryan, W. P. A. administrator for Westchester and sur- 
rounding counties, but he does not touch upon the interest- 
ing background behind this rather venomous attack. 

The articles were written by Mrs. Agnes Meyer, whose 
husband is owner of the Washington Post. 

William Ward, until his death a few years ago, was for 
37 years the Republican leader of Westchester, and domi- 
nated the county where Democrats were outnumbered more 
than three to one. 

He was, however, a benevolent dictator, and his very 
laudable ambition was to make Westchester the model 
county of the United States. His plans included the setting 
up of an elaborate recreation department, and at its head he 
appointed the wife of his friend and fellow Republican, Mr. 
Eugene Meyer, who has a home in Westchester. 

Mrs. Meyer has great executive ability, and with the aid 
of a highly paid staff, her own great wealth, generous ap- 
propriations from a Republican board of supervisors, and 
the backing of Mr. Ward she created a model department 
for the county and for herself a semiofficial political stand- 
ing as the Lady Bountiful of Westchester. 

The death of Mr. Ward was followed by strife among 
his political leaders and his organization began to crumble. 
The board of supervisors, long in secret rebellion against 
what they considered the extravagance of the recreation 
department, began to cut appropriations and even talked 
of closing the magnificent county recreation center. 

Republican prestige began to wane and the enrollment 
books of 1932 showed a loss of thousands of Republican 
names. Mrs. Meyer is an ardent Republican worker, and 
this, together with the loss of prestige as dispenser of bounty, 
political and otherwise, probably goaded her into making her 
reckless statements concerning the W. P. A. and into giving to 
the public her interpretation of the New Deal. 


THE BATTLE OF THE GUMDROPS 


It is hard to take seriously her anguish over the fact that 
“the other day one youth idling about tossed a piece of 
chalk at a girl across the room. She shouted, squealed, and 
threw a gumdrop back at him; then, for good measure, 
tossed another gumdrop down the back of another girl. So 
much equipment was lost in this office that detectives are 
now looking for it.’”” Mrs. Meyer does not tell us whether 
the equipment was lost during the battle of the gumdrops 
or if the gumdrops were a part of the equipment. 

Conceding that there may be venal and unscrupulous per- 
sons among the thousands connected with the W. P. A. in one 
capacity or another, let us look at Mrs. Meyer’s condemnation 
of it as a whole. 

In the first paragraph of her first article Mrs. Meyer de- 
scribes Mr. John Bryan, regional director, as “an engineer of 
repute, well regarded by everyone as a professional man.” 
Then adds that he said to friend of hers, “Franklin Roosevelt 
is the man who gave us the money, and I would be the 
dirtiest kind of a dog traitor if I didn’t see that the people 
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who are 100 percent for him did not receive first considera- 
tion.” Mr. Bryan brands this story of Mrs. Meyer’s un- 
named friend as an absolute falsehood. 

Mrs. Meyer in her second paragraph takes up the matter 
of overdue pay. This is admitted and deplored. It was due 
primarily to an effort on the part of the Treasury Depart- 
ment disbursing office to expedite pay checks at the time of 
decentralizing the disbursing office in Albany and setting up 
offices throughout the State. This has been accomplished, 
and delays are ended. 

Mrs. Meyer claims to see “an oppressive atmosphere of ter- 
ror of the Federal Government which demoralizes the relief 
workers.” I am in close and constant touch with my county 
of Westchester and can discern no such atmosphere of terror. 
On the contrary, I find in Republicans and Democrats alike a 
lively appreciation of what the administration is doing 
through W. P. A. 

Mrs. Meyer deeply resents the fact that in taking over 
the temporary emergency relief the W. P. A. did not take 
over bodily its entire staff. Mr. Bryan did absorb such of its 
employees as were suited to the purposes of his organization. 

Mrs. Meyer bitterly resents that some features of her rec- 
reation department now come under W. P. A.’s jurisdiction 
and that the county works bureau was absorbed. She 
quotes some random cost comparisons of relief work under 
the bureau and W. P. A. In the matter of salary expenses 
she says that, prior to the advent of W. P. A., approximately 
100 persons carried on the entire operation of the county 
works bureau while P. W. A. has a force of 250. 

She fails to add that the bureau employed only about 3,000 
workers, while the district in charge of Mr. Bryan comprises 
four counties besides Westchester and carries six times the 
load handled by the bureau. 

Mrs. Meyer claims there is discrimination between relief 
workers of the two major parties, since, with a 3-to-1 ma- 
jority, the great bulk of relief goes to Democrats. In proof 
of this she cites a list of 27 supervisors and foreman in the 
township of Mamaroneck, 23 of whom are Democrats. 

The list is entirely misleading in that it is incomplete. 
She omits to name the field superintendent, a Republican, 
who receives top salary of $195, and a number of general 
foreman in the same town, also Republicans, also receiving 
upper-bracket salaries. ‘The one she lists with a blank 
against his name is a former Republican district leader, who 
has been credited with controlling the Italian vote of the 
township. 

Since it is not the policy of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration to inquire the politics of a worker, Mr. Bryan has 
no means of knowing the proportion of Republicans to 
Democrats on relief work. 

If the latter are in the majority it is easily explainable. 
The very wealthy and the comfortably-off of Weschester 
are almost invariably members of the Republican Party. 
As such they were well taken care of during the 37 years 
of Mr. Ward’s dictatorship. The poorer Democrats could 
not get jobs even as day laborers on the building of the 
county’s beautiful parkways, a work of many years, and 
consequently had no reserve to fall back upon when over- 
taken by the depression. 

Mrs. Meyers claims that totally unqualified supervisors and 
foremen have been appointed by Mr. Bryan, and cites in 
proof a number of men and their former occupations. Does 
Mrs. Meyer, secure in her home among the Westchester hills, 
not know that unemployment and stern necessity have 
driven men to accept any work, however humble, rather 
than go on relief? L. E. H., for instance, a field superin- 
tendent, is listed as a mail-truck driver. As a matter of 
fact, H. has been general superintendent for two large con- 
struction companies and was with the General Electric Co. 
as an air-conditioning engineer at one time. His experience 
as mail-truck driver was gained 16 years ago when, on his 
discharge from the Army, and having a civil-service status, 
he took the first job he could get until he became estab- 
lished in the work for which he was trained. 

J. B., listed as a former beer salesman, has had experience 
of 15 years as superintendent of road construction. When 
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such work was terminated by the depression he temporarily 
became a beer salesman for his brother-in-law. 

U. R. is listed as a saloonkeeper. Records shows no man 
of that name to have been on the W. P. A. pay roll. Of 
others listed there are none who have not a background of 
construction work of some kind. Is it quite fair or honest 
to class them as workers in jobs they held temporarily in 
some cases as long ago as 15 years? 

Mrs. Meyer claims that field supervisors “reach out among 
the relief workers and population generally for the forma- 
tion of new Democratic clubs in every city, village, and 
town.” She offers no proof of this except vague mention 
of a “blue card” which she has not been able to obtain. If 
the staff of investigators and lawyers employed in helping 
her with her articles could not find one it can safely be 
classed with the mythical F. W., of Rye, whose pitiful case 
she cites, and the unnamed worker who, in order to get re- 
lief, was forced to drink and smoke with a long line of Dem- 
ocratic politicians before attaining his goal. 

Does Mrs. Meyer not know that months prior to a Presi- 
dential election new political clubs spring up like mushrooms 
and that there is nothing criminal about a “call for meet- 
ings sent out on a postcard” to members? 

Does Mrs. Meyer not know that Westchester is covered by 
a chain of Republican newspapers, that the need for a 
Democratic one becomes acute as the time comes for a 
Presidential election, and that one is born and dies away 
every 4 years? Mrs. Taylor, a district leader who has the 
courage to try and start one, surely merits a dinner in her 
honor. Neither starting & newspaper nor giving such a 
dinner denotes moral turpitude on the part of Democrats. 

I have mentioned some of the high lights of Mrs. Meyer’s 
articles. Mr. Bryan specifically denies others, namely: 

That W. P. A. has been used in any manner to “intimidate 
the helpless and to destroy local government.” 

That he “has no power to select his subordinates—It is 
done for him by William Cronin, the Democratic boss.” 

That Democratic project supervisors receive higher pay 
than Republican supervisors. That “projects were more 
efficiently operated and at less administrative expense under 
the Temporary Emergency Relief than under W. P. A.” 

That W. P. A. is “using large sums of public money 
intended for the alleviation of unemployment to build a 
Democratic political machine.” 

That W. P. A. is “discriminating between American citizens 
in a most despotic way for political purposes.” 

That W. P. A. is “guilty of petty extortion from defenseless 
relief cases to finance local political organizations.” 

Is guilty of “waste, extravagance, and rank incompetence.” 

Nor having “so intimidated the people that its tyrannical 
power is a menace to a free nation.” 

These unsubstantiated accusations are embodied through- 
out Mrs. Meyer’s violently political outburst. It is well to 
remember in reading them that prejudice is vagrant opinion 
without any visible means of support; and a choice must be 
made between the statements of a person obviously biased 
and bitter, having no official position, and a public official 
chosen for outstanding and well-known qualifications and in 
full possession of actual facts. 


RANDOLPH PERKINS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, those of us who linger upon 
this “bank and shoal of time” were made sad, indeed, this 
morning when we beheld the flag at half-mast and learned 
that it indicated the passing of our beloved and distin- 
guished colleague, Hon. RANDOLPH PERKINS, of New Jersey. 

It brought a keen and peculiar sadness to me because of 
our intimate association over a long period of years. We 
came to Congress at the same time—the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress—and served together on the same committee for many 
years. There grew up between us one of those friendships 
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which has been referred to as the flowers that overhang the 
walls of party politics. 

He was one of the best, truest, and ablest Members I have 
ever known. 

The Sixty-seventh Congress, together with President Hard- 
ing, came in on a Republican landslide. The Republicans 
captured more seats that year, if I am not mistaken, than 
have ever changed at one time in the history of the American 
Congress. Strange to say that Mr. Perxins was the only one 
of that number remaining in the House at the time of his 
death. 

The country and the world have undergone many changes 
and the political vicissitudes have been devastating, but he 
so held the confidence of the people of New Jersey that he 
was able to weather the storm, when all his colleagues on 
his side of the House who came in with him had either been 
defeated, died, or retired. 

During the time that we served together on the same 
committee we passed through many exciting and a few bitter 
ordeals; but I never knew him to lose his temper or to utter 
a harsh or an unkind word. Yet he was firm in his convic- 
tions and did not hesitate to retain his position, regardless of 
pressure or criticism. 

He was a profound scholar and an able lawyer. He was 
probably the ablest trial lawyer in either House of Congress. 
He was an ornament to the bar, as he was to this House. 

I knew him in the intimacy of his home. I never met a 
more loving and loyal husband and father. 

RANDOLPH PERKINS had courage, both moral and physical. 
Shakespeare says that— 


Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 


RANDOLPH PERKINS never tasted death but once. He is 
gone—never to be replaced. The position he occupied in this 
House, and especially in the affections of his fellow Members, 
can never be refilled. 

Others will eulogize him in more fitting terms at some 
other time, but I could not resist the temptation to come in 
my feeble way to pay this humble tribute of respect, and with 
the hand of unfeigned friendship to place a wildflower upon 
his bier. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and a joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles, which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 8069. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
Mull; 

H.R. 8599. An act to provide for a change in the desig- 
nation of the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, 
to create a marine casualty investigation board, and increase 
efficiency in administration of the steamboat-inspection laws, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8766. An act to authorize municipal corporations in 
the Territory of Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11747. An act extending the time for making the 
report of the commission to study the subject of Hernando 
De Soto’s Expedition; and 

H. J. Res. 439. Joint resolution authorizing the erection in 
the Department of Labor Building of a memorial to the 
officers of the Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
Immigration Border Patrol, who, while on active duty, lost 
their lives under heroic or tragic circumstances. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE RANDOLPH PERKINS 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, it is with deep personal 
grief that I have to announce to the House the death of our 
able and distinguished colleague from New Jersey, Hon. 
RANDOLPH PERKINS, 

On another occasion doubtless the House will note his life 
and services. 

In the meantime I offer a resolution, which I send to the 
desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 524 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. RANDOLPH PERKINS, &@ Representative from the State 
of New Jersey. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following members on the 
committee: Mr. LEHLBACH, Mrs. Norton, Mr. McLEaNn, and 
Mr. PowERrs. 

ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the remainder of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 

The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 26, 1936, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARING 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
There will be a meeting of the Committee on the Public 
Lands of the House Tuesday, May 26, at 10:30 a. m., to discuss 
various bills pending before that committee. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. CROWE: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
House Joint Resolution 450. Joint resolution authorizing the 
erection of a memorial building to commemorate the winning 
of the Oregon country for the United States; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2776). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS CF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. BEITER: Committee on War Claims. H.R. 12144. A 
bill for the relief of the Federal Enameling & Stamping Co.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2775). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON (by request): A bill (H. R. 12839) to ex- 
tend the status of veterans of the World War to persons 
enlisted and serving on United States Shipping Board vessels 
during the World War in war zones; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND (by request): A bill (H. R. 12840) to ex- 
tend the laws governing inspection of vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: A bill (H. R. 12841) to provide for 
the establishment of a Coast Guard station on the coast of 
Maine at or near Frenchboro, Hancock County, Maine; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12842) 
to complete the Point Pleasant Battle Monument, Point 
Pleasant, W. Va.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WITHROW: A bill (H. R. 12843) authorizing the 
State of Wisconsin to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
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La Crosse, La Crosse County, Wis.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 595) providing for an investigation of the abuses preva- 
lent in the insurance business in the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 596) to en- 
able the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee to conserve and stabilize 
the coal-mining industry within said States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 12844) for the relief of Fred 
W. Ross; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 12845) for the relief of John 
Benton Jones; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12846) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary A. Stagg; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

10965. By Mr. BEITER: Resolution passed by the housing 
committee of the Buffalo City Planning Association, Inc., 
approving of the objectives of the Wagner housing bill (S. 
4424) to place housing on a permanent basis, and opposing 
certain provisions of the measure, especially the lack of in- 
clusion of personnel under civil service; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

10966. By Mr. COLDEN: Resolution adopted by the Board 
of City Planning Commissioners of the City of Los Angeles, 
Calif., asking favorable consideration of the Wagner housing 
bill (S. 4424) ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10967. Also, resolution of Office Employees’ Local Union, 
No. 15251, of Los Angeles, Calif., urging the passage of the 
Waener-Ellenbogen housing bill (S. 4424 and H. R. 12164); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10968. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, protesting against unlawful and unsafe meth- 
ods of drilling carried on by the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation in the seven tunnels at Kenneth, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

10969. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, Local No. 8; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

10970. Also, petition of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 101; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

10971. Also, petition of the Chicago Federation of Labor; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10972. Also, petition of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 189; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

10973. Also, petition of the city of Chicago; 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10974. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
City Council of Cambridge, Mass., requesting early enactment 
of the United States Housing Act of 1936, Senate bill 4424 and 
House bill 12164; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10975. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of the New York State 
Legislature, memorializing Congress not to reduce the tariff 
duty on coconut oil below a minimum of 3 cents a pound; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

10976. Also, petition of the National Board of Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association of the United States of America, 
affirming support of the Costigan-Wagner antilynching bill 
in the Senate and House; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


to the 
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SENATE 


TUESDAY, MAY 26, 1936 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 12, 1936) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Rosrnson, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Monday, May 25, 1936, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that on May 22, 1936, 
the President approved and signed the act (S. 4594) to sup- 
plement the act of June 25, 1929 (ch. 41, 46 Stat. L. 41), 
which authorized and directed the Attorney General to 
institute suit against the Northern Pacific Railway Co. and 
others. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LEWIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Clark King 
Ashurst Connally La Follette 
Austin Coolidge Lewis 
Bachman Copeland Lonergan 
Bailey Couzens Long 
Barkley Davis McAdoo 
Benson Donahey McGill 
Bilbo Duffy McKellar 
Black Fletcher McNary 
Bone Frazier Maloney 
Borah George Metcalf 
Brown Gerry 
Bulkley 
Bulow 
Burke 
Byrd 
Byrnes 
Carper 
Caraway 
Carey Johnson Pittman 


Chavez Keyes Pope 

Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. CosTican}, 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are absent 
because of illness, and that my colleague the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dreter1cH], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Locan], and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Moore] are unavoidably 
detained from the Senate. 

I further announce that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Barsour], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dick1n- 
son], and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HAsTINGs] are 
necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Archivist of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of certain papers and documents on the 
files of the Department of the Interior which are not needed 
in the conduct of business and have no permanent value cr 
historical interest, and requesting action looking toward their 
disposition, which, with the accompanying list, was referred 
to a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. BarkK.tey and Mr. 
NorBECK members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of Brainerd, Minn., favoring the 
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prompt enactment of Senate bill 4424, known as the Wagner- 
Ellenbogen low-cost housing bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the executive committee of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, endorsing the recommendation of the National His- 
torical Publications Commission for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for the collection, editing, and issuance as 
a Government publication of original documentary materials 
relating to the ratification of the Constitution and the first 
10 amendments thereto, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of 
a memorial from Anna Jarvis (founder of Mother’s Day, 
Inc.), of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 115) designating the 
last Sunday in September as Gold Star Mothers’ Day, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WAGNER presented a concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of New York favoring the 
retention of the tariff duty of 3 cents a pound on imported 
coconut oil, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full when laid before 
the Senate by the Vice President on the 25th instant, p. 
7832, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

LOW-COST HOUSING 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp and appropriately referred 
lists of national and other organizations that have endorsed 
Senate bill 4424, known as the low-cost housing bill; also 
resolutions adopted by various organizations endorsing the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the lists and resolutions were 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE ENDORSED THE WAGNER- 
ELLENBOGEN HOUSING BILL, URGING ITS ENACTMENT AT THE PRES- 
ENT SESSION OF CONGRESS 
American Association of Social Workers Housing Committee. 
American Federation of Labor: Executive council, building trades 

department; housing committee. 

Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, president, United States Conference of 
Mayors. 

National Federation of Settlements. 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

National Women’s Trade Union League. 

National Public Housing Conference. 

National Urban League. 

National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

American Federation of Hosiery Workers. 

Special Conference of American Rabbis; Social Justice Com- 
mission; Rabbi Edward L. Israel. 

National Association for Advancement of Colored People. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

Glass Bottle Blowers Association. 

International Fur Workers Union. 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

National Association of Letter Carriers. 

Piano, Organ, and Musical Instrument Workers Union. 

Sheet Metal Workers International Union. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers. 

International Association Marble, Stone, and Slate Polishers, 
Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters, Helpers, and Ter- 
razo Helpers. 

United Rubber Workers of America. 

International Federation of Technieal Engineers, Architects, and 
Draftsmen’s Union. 

Federation Flat Glass Workers. 

United Leather Workers International Union. 

International Broom and Whisk Makers Union. 

United Wall Paper Crafts of North America. 

Cigar Makers’ International Union. 

National Federation of Rural Letter Carriers. 

Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International As- 
sociation. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters. 

International Association of Machinists. 

American Federation of Musicians. 

Internationa! Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. 

United Mine Workers of America. 

Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers International Union. 

United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers, 

Labor Housing Conference. 

Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
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ALABAMA 


Housing Authority, Birmingham. 

Muscle Shoals Building Trades Counctl, Florence. 

Local Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers International Union, 
Dothan. 

Alabama State Federation of Labor. 

Birmingham Building Trades Council. 

Anniston Central Labor Union. 

Central Labor Union, Montgomery. 

Central Labor Union, Winfield. 

International Association of Machinists, River Front Lodge, No. 
261, Mobile. 

ARKANSAS 


Central Trades and Labor Council, Pine Bluff. 


ARIZONA 
Mayor of Phoenix. 
City Commission, Phoenix. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles Commission on Public Housing, 

Los Angeles Municipal Housing Commission. 

Central Labor Council of San Mateo County. 

Central Labor Union of Monterey County, Salinas. 

San Francisco Board of Supervisors. 

Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors. 

Los Angeles City Planning Commission. 

San Bernardino City Council. 

Mayor C. T. Johnson, San Bernardino. 

San Francisco Labor Council. 

Fresno Central Labor Council. 

Carpenter’s Local, No. 180, Vallejo. 

Los Angeles Building Trades Council. 

Carpenter’s Local, Yuba City. 

Central Labor Council, Santa Rosa. 

Central Labor Council of San Joaquin County. 

Consolidated Buildiny and Metal Trades Central Labor Council, 
Vallejo. 

Dressmakers’ Union, No. 101, San Francisco. 

Cloakmakers’ Union, No. 8. San Francisco. 

Ladies Garment Cutters, No. 213, San Francisco, 


CONNECTICUT 


Miss Mary Arnold, Greenwich. 
Meriden Central Labor Union. 
Mayor Alfred N. Phillips, Jr., Stamford. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


John H. Fahey, Chairman, Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

Settlement Council of Washington, represents nine settlements. 

Washington Building Trades Council. 

Washington Times. 

Msgr. John A. Ryan, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Catherine Bauer, Labor Housing Conference. 

William Green, president, American Federation of Labor. 

Dr. John O’Grady, secretary, National Council of Catholic 
Charities. 

Washington Committee on Housing. 

Anson Phelps-Stokes. 

Miss Jean Cowan. 

Harry Bates, chairman, American Federation of Labor Housing 
Committee. 

Michael J. Colleran, president, Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Finishers’ International Association. 


FLORIDA 


Building Trades Council of Jacksonville. 

Tampa Municipal Housing Authority. 

Mayor R. E. L. Chancey, Tampa. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Union, No. 7, Miami. 

Orlando Central Labor Union. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, No. 177, Jacke 
sonville. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Local, No. 6, West Palm 
Beach. 

Florida Building Trades Conference, St. Petersburg. 

International Longshoremen’s Association Local, No. 1416, Miamf, 

Municipal Housing Board, Jacksonville. 

Central Trades and Labor Assembly, Tampa. 

Building Trades Council, West Palm Beach. 

Central Labor Union, St. Petersburg. 

Duval County Board of County Commissioners, 

Florida Federation of Labor. 

United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters, 
No. 630, West Palm Beach. 

GEORGIA 


Mayor James L. Key, Atlanta. 

City Council, Atlanta. 

Mayor Richard E. Allen, Jr., Augusta. 
Central Labor Union, Augusta. 
Georgia Federation of Labor, Atlanta. 
Building Trades Council, Atlanta. 
Atlanta Federation of Trades. 

Macon Federation of Trades. 
Columbus Central Labor Union. 
Central Sash & Door Co., Macon. 


IDAHO 
Central Labor Council, Lewiston. 
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ILLINOIS 
City Council, Bellville. 
City Council, Waukegan. 
Mayor Mancel Talcott, Waukegan. 
Col. R. E. Wood, president, Sears, Roebuck, Chicago. 
Chicago Federation of Settlements (34 settlements). 
Committee on Housing, Council of Social Agencies, Chicago. 
Springfield Urban League. 
Local Union No. 98, Terrazo Workers’ Helpers, Chicago. 
City Council, East St. Louis. 
Mayor James T. Crow, East St. Louis, 
Alfred K. Stern 
Coleman Woodbury. 
Illinois State Board of Housing. 
Metropolitan Housing Council, Chicago. 
Illinois State Federation of Labor. 
Chicago Federation of Labor. 
Chicago Building Trades Council. 
Local No. 134, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 


Chicago. 


South Chicago Trades and Labor Assembly. 
Central Labor Union, Rockford. 
Belleville Building Trades Council. 
Trades and Labor Council, West Frankfort. 
Kankakee Federation of Labor, Kankakee. 
Kankakee Building Trades Council. 
Blue Island Central Labor Union. 
Springfield Federation of Labor. 
United Cement Workers, Local No. 20066, Oglesby. 
Central Trades and Labor Union, East St. Louis. 
Benton Central Labor Union. 
Kewanee Trades and Labor Assembly. 
Y. M. C. A., Chicago. 
Mrs. Willard Hotchkiss, Chicago. 
Olof Z. Cervin, architect, Rock Island. 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, No. 189, Batavia. 
Women's City Club of Chicago. 

INDIANA 


John W. Kern, mayor, Indianapolis. 

Mayor William H. Dress, Evansville. 
Central Labor Union of South Bend. 
Kokomo Trades and Labor Council. 
Evansville Press. 

Indiana State Federation of Labor. 
Carpenters’ Local No. 565, Elkhart. 

Central Labor Union of Council Bluffs. 
Bloomington Central Labor Union. 

Clinton Central Labor Union. 

Bricklayers Union, No. 6, East Chicago. 
Evansville Advisory Committee on Housing. 
Carpenters’ Local Union No. 90, Evansville. 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, No. 116, Fort 


Wayne. 


IOWA 

City Council, Waterloo. 
City Council, Council Bluffs. 
Mayor William Guilfoyle, Council Bluffs. 
Sioux City Municipal Housing Commission. 
Building Trades Council, Des Moines. 
Cedar Rapids Building Trades. 
Iowa State Council of Federated Churchwomen. 
Mayor of Des Moines. 
Central Labor Union of Council Bluffs. 

KANSAS 


Coffeyville Central Labor Union. 

Central Labor Union, Hutchinson. 

United Trades and Labor Council, Pittsburgh. 
KENTUCKY 


Mayor Neville Miller, Louisville. 
Planning and Zoning Commission, Louisville. 
A. Joseph Stewart, Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co., Louisville. 
Housing and Advisory Committee, Louisville. 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans Chapter, American Association of Social Workers. 
New Orleans Advisory Commission on Housing. 
Col. L. Kemper Williams, chairman, New Orleans Advisory Com- 


mission on Housing. 


Lake Charles Building Trades. 
MARYLAND 
Rabbi Edward L. Israel. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts State Board of Housing. 

Boston Housing Association. 

William Stanley Parker, chairman, Boston City Planning Board. 
Boston Housing Authority. 

Central Labor Union, Boston and vicinity. 

Cambridge Housing Authority. 

Building Trades Council, Boston and vicinity. 

John Carroll, Massachusetts State Federation of Labor. 
Building Trades Council, Lawrence. 

Union No. 19859, Wire Workers’ Local, Worcester, 
Norwood Building Trades Council. 

Worcester Building Trades Council. 

Lynn Building Trades Council. 
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May 26 


Central Labor Union, Lowell. 

Massachusetts Federation of Labor. 

Mayor of Cambridge. 

Cambridge City Council. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 


and Helpers of America, No. 49, Lowell. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Housing Commission. 

City Council, Dearborn. 

Mayor Frank Couzens, Detroit. 

Joe Wilson, Detroit Teachers’ Agency. 

Central Fibre Products of Detroit. 

Council of Social Agencies, Kalamazoo. 

Calhoun County Council of Social Agencies. 

Kalamazoo City Commission. 

Michigan Federation of Labor. 

Legislative Committee of Trades and Labor Council, Muskegon, 
Battle Creek Federation of Labor. 

Merchants and Manufacturers’ Trade Council, Menominee, 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis Central Labor Union. 
Building Trades Council, St. Paul and vicinity. 
Winona Trades and Labor Council. 
Trades and Labor Assembly, Brainerd. 
Minneapolis Building Trades Council. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Building Trades Council. 

MISSOURI 


Urban League, Kansas City. 
Building Trades Council, Springfield. 


MONTANA 


C. W. Williams, mayor, Billings. 
Billings Housing Authority. 
Helena Trades and Labor Assembly. 


NEBRASKA 


Mayor Roy N. Towl, Omaha. 

Helen W. Gauss, Omaha Social Settlement. 

Nebraska Chapter, American Association of Social Workers. 
Omaha Housing Authority. 

Omaha District, Nebraska State Conference of Social Work. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester Central Labor Union. 
Building Trades Council, Manchester. 
Cheshire County Trades and Labor Assembly, Keene. 


NEW JERSEY 


Board of Aldermen, Paterson. 

Ironbound Community and Industrial Service, Newark. 
M. Batzer, Asher-Batzer Service, Atlantic City. 

Atlantic County League of Retail Merchants, Atlantic City. 
Walter J. Buzby, president, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City. 
Dyers Local No. 1733, Paterson. 

Camden Labor Housing Committee. 

Civic Committee for Slum Clearance, Atlantic City. 
Municipal Labor Housing Committee, Paterson. 

Jersey City Housing League. 

Dr. Howard Johnson, State Housing Authority. 

State Housing Authority. 

Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood. 

Federation of Dyers, Finishers. 

Camden Central Labor Union. 

New Jersey Federation of Labor. 

Central Labor Union, Glen Rock. 

American Federation of Hosiery Workers, New Jersey and New 


York District Council. 


Atlantic City Civic Committee. 

Essex County Building Trades Council, Newark. 

Atlantic City Welfare Bureau, Atlantic City. 

International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, No. 149, Plainfield. 


NEW YORK 
New York Times. 
City Council of Schenectady. 
New York City Baptist Mission. 
New York Ethical Culture Society. 
Harlem Housing Committee. 
Community Councils, New York City. 
John Volpe, New York. 
Miss Anna Mason, New York, Brooklyn. 
Dressmakers Union, No. 22, New York. 
Samaritan Alliance, Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn. 
Gustave Berger, New York. 
Schenectady Building Trades Council, New York. 
Joseph M. Brady, building economist, New York City. 
Blythe & Co., New York. 
United Neighborhood Houses, New York. 
Miss Helen Alfred, National Public Housing Conference. 
Metropolitan Hygiene Council, New York. 
Bricklayers’ Union, No. 1, Brooklyn. 
Bricklayers’ International Union, No. 9, Brooklyn. 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, No. 


York. 


Brooklyn Eagle. 
Child Welfare Council, Schenectady, 
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Board of Aldermen, New York City. 

Niagara Falls Central Labor Union. 

Louis J. Horowitz, former president, Thompson-Starrett Co. 

Langdon Post, chairman, New York City Housing Authority. 

Ira S. Robbins, counsel, State Board of Housing. 

Mrs. Mary Simkovitch, National Public Housing Conference. 

Nathan Straus, president, Hillside Housing Corporation. 

Hillside Housing Corporation. 

Dr. Worth M. Tippy, executive secretary, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Walter White, National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

New York City Housing Authority. 

Municipal Housing Authority of Schenectady. 

Housing Authority of Port Jervis. 

Syracuse Housing Authority. 

Yonkers Municipal Housing Authority. 

New York City Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

Brooklyn Housing Committee. 

Lower East Side Public Housing Conference. 

Brooklyn Neighborhood Association. 

New York Urban League. 

Consolidated Tenants’ League of New York City. 

Willystine Goodsell, associate professor of education, Columbia 
University. 

Rev. William F. Wefer, Good Shepherd Presbyterian Church, 
Jackson Heights. 

Mayor Joseph F. Lehr, Yonkers. 

Mr. Charles C. Webber, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

New York Council on Economics. 

City Affairs Committee, New York. 

Central Trades and Labor Council of Greater New York and 
Vicinity. 

Modelers and Sculptors of America, New York. 

Housing committee, Jewish Social Service Association. 

Jewish Board of Guardians, New York. 

New York Kindergarten Association. 

Brooklyn Kindergarten Association. 

Williamsburg Public Housing Conference. 

Community Councils for the City of New York. 

Welfare Council, housing section. 

Plasterers’ Local, No. 9, Buffalo. 

Women's City Club of New York. 

Michael Walpin, Bronx, 

Social service commission of New York East Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, composed of 307 ministers 
from New York City, Long Island, and community (presented 
resolution to annual conference of Methodist Church). 

Mrs. Newman Levy, New York City. 

Lackawanna City Housing Authority. 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar Apartments, tenant subscribers. 

Evans Clark, director, Twentieth Century Fund, New York. 

Housing Committee, City Club of New York. 

Boston University Club of New York. 

Capitol District Joint Board, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Troy. 

Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers International Asso- 
ciation, Riverdale, Bronx. 

Central Labor Council, Buffalo. 

Gruber Bros., New York. 

Fur Trade Foundation, New York. 

Greater New York Federation of Churches. 

Col. Francis Vigo Post, American Legion, New York. 

Nursing Committee, Henry Street Visiting Nurse Society, New 
York. 

Milton Handler, Columbia University. 

Brooklyn Committee for Better Housing. 

New York State Board of Housing. 

Association of Day Nurseries, New York. 

Bookkeepers’, Stenographers’, and Accountants’ Union, New York. 

Cloak, Suit, Skirt, and Reefer Makers Union, joint board of 
Greater New York. 

New York State Federation of Labor. 

New York Building Trades Council. 

New York Labor Committee on Housing and Slum Clearance. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 3, 
New York. 

International Ladies Garment Workers Union, New York. 

Building Trades Council, Brooklyn. 

Central Union Label Council, Brooklyn. 

Central Union Label Council, Olean. 

Red Book Housing Committee, Brooklyn. 

Neighborhood Council, Navy Yard District, Brooklyn. 

International Longshoremen’s Association, Local No. 327, New 
York. 

Kindergarten 6B, Teachers’ Association, New York. 

International Longshoremen’s Local No. 1,100, New York. 

Benjamin Andrews, professor of Household Economics, Columbia 
University, New York. 

Rev. Charles McAlpine,-Lefferts Park Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation. 

American People’s School, New York. 

International Longshoremen’s Association, Brooklyn. 

Miss Anna E. Robinson, Julia Richman High School, New York. 

Amos I. Dusbaw, Brooklyn. 

Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters, Tarry- 
town. 


LXxx——499 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Gastonia Gazette 
State Federation of Labor. 
Central Labor Union, Winston-Salem, 
United Textile Workers, Gastonia. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters, 
Local No. 338. 
OHIO 
North Toledo Community House. 
Cleveland Joint Board, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 
International Association of Machinists, Local No. 439, Cleveland. 
Howard Whipple Green, Cleveland. 
Mayor Lee D. Schroy, Akron. 
City Council, Akron. 
City Council, Toledo. 
Mayor Roy D. Start, Toledo. 
Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Authority. 
City Council, Lima. 
Better Housing League of Cincinnati. 
Citizens’ Committee on Slum Clearance and Low-Rent Housing, 
Cincinnati. 
Legislative committee, Cincinnati chapters, A. A. S. W. 
Friendly New Settlement, Cleveland. 
City Council, Cleveland. 
City Council, Columbus. 
Mr. Travis G. Walsh, Maier, Walsh & Barrett, Cleveland. 
F. O. Eichelberger, city manager, Dayton. 
John V. Edy, city manager, Toledo. 
Central Labor Council, Cincinnati. 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority. 
Ernest J. Bohn, Cleveland City Council. 
Toledo Central Labor Union 
Cleveland Building Trades Council. 
Cleveland Joint Board. 
Columbus Federation of Labor. 
Toledo Central Labor Union. 
Trades and Labor Assembly of Tuscarawas County, New Phila- 
delphia. 
Trades and labor organization, Middletown. 
Piqua Central Labor Union, Piqua. 
Elyria Central Labor Union, Elyria. 
Zanesville Federation of Labor, Zanesville. 
Jefferson County Trades and Labor Assembly, Steubenville. 
City Council, Youngstown. 
Mayor Lionel Evans, Youngstown. 
Allied Construction Industries, Cleveland. 
Paul L. Feiss, member, Cleveland housing committee. 
oe of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers, Zanes- 
ville. 
Mothers’ Club, Toledo. 
Regional planning council of Hamilton County and vicinity. 
August Marx, chairman, Citizens Committee on Slum Clearance 
and Low-rent Housing, Cincinnati. 
oun County Central Trades and Labor Council, Deavertown, 
io. 
Rev. Francis R. Fochteman, Cleveland. 
Cincinnati Joint Board, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, Coat, Suit, and Dressmakers’ Union, No. 63, Cincinnati. 
Toledo Central Union. 
OKLAHOMA 


Mayor Dr. T. A. Penny, Tulsa. 

Enid City Planning of Zoning Commission. 

Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers, Local No. 170, Okla- 
homa City. 

Central Trades and Labor Council, Bartlesville. 

Central Labor Union, Ponca City. 

Okmulgee Central Labor Union. 

Henryetta Central Labor Union. 


OREGON 


Central Labor Council, Portland. 
Astoria Central Labor Union. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Earl Harrison, attorney, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Philip R. Hepburn, Rosemont. 

Allied Boards of Trade of Allegheny County (40 different civic 
and commercial organizations, 100,000 memberships) . 

American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Local No. 10, Reading. 

Pennsylvania Federation of Labor. 

Central Labor Union, Kittanning. 

Mayor S. Davis Wilson, Philadelphia. 

Family Society, Philadelphia. 

Octavia Hill Association, Philadelphia. 

Beth Eden Settlement, Philadelphia. 

Neighborhood Center, Philadelphia. 

Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, Philadelphia. 

City Council, Bethlehem. 

City Council, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh Housing Association. 

Irene Kaufman Settlement, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh Public Affairs Commission. 

Morris Knowles, Inc., Pittsburgh. 

S. Leo Ruslander, Pittsburgh. 
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Public Affairs Commission of the Federation of Social Agencies 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny Counties. 
Cannonsburg Central Labor Union, Strabane. 
Mayor Robert F. Pfeifie, Bethlehem. 
J. David Stern, publisher Philadelphia Record and New York 
Evening Post. 
Easton City Council. 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 5, 
Pittsburgh. 
Francis D. Tyson, professor of economics, Pittsburgh. 
George Evans, city councilman, Pittsburgh. 
Edwin C. May, prominent businessman, Pittsburgh. 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Pittsburgh. 
Sidney Teller, settlement director, Pittsburgh. 
Nathan Jacobs, president, Civic Club, Allegheny County. 
Philadelphia Central Labor Union. 
Philadelphia Building Trades Council. 
Reading Federated Labor Council. 
Bricklayers’ International, No. 2, of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 
Association of Philadelphia Settlements. 
Pennsylvania Security League, Harrisburg. 
Armstrong County Central Labor Union, Kittanning. 
Central Trades Council of Jeannette. 
Central Labor Union, Quakertown. 
Central Labor Union, Carbondale. 
Erie Building Trades Council, Erie. 
United Trades Council, Brownsville. 
Central Labor Union of Clearfield County. 
Central Labor Union, Lancaster. 
3arnesboro Central Labor Union, Marstellar. 
Blair County Central Labor Union, Altoona. 
Uniontown Trades and Labor Council. 
United Mine Workers of America, Local No. 6561, Smithfield. 
Casket Makers’ Union, No, 19072, Boyertown. 
J. W. Freas, Chester. 
RHODE ISLAND 
United Textile Workers of America, Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Central Labor Union, Spartanburg. 

City Council, Greenville. 

Charleston Board of Trade. 

Tillman Lodge, No. 649, Charleston. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen Central Labor Union. 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, Local No. 783, 
Sioux Falls. 

TENNESSEE 
City Council, Knoxville. 
Nashville Housing Committee 
Mayor Watkins Overton, Memphis. 
Dr. H. P. Hart, Union Avenue Baptist Church, Memphis. 
Nashville Building Trades Council, 
Knoxville Housing Authority. 
Knoxville Central Labor Union. 
Tennessee Federation of Labor. 
Robert A. Cerny, Knoxville. 

TEXAS 


Bexar County Tuberculosis Association, San Antonio. 
C. Tranchese, 8. J., San Antonio. 
Houston Labor and Trades Council. 
Mayor R. F. Sherman, El Paso. 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 
No. 131, Brownsville. 
Houston Building Trades Council. 
Building Trades Council. 
Beaumont Building Trades Council. 
UTAH 


Federal Labor Union, No. 19287, Logan. 
Building Trades Council, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA 


National Federatlion of Post Office Clerks, Norfolk. 
Roanoke Times. 

WASHINGTON 
Clark County National Housing Commission, Vancouver, 
Clark County Central Labor Council, Vancouver. 
Grays Harbor County Central Union, Aberdeen. 
Spokane Building Trades Council. 
Pasco-Kennewick Federal Labor Union, No. 19146. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Central Labor Union, Williamson. 
Central Labor Union, Morgantown. 
Central Labor Union, Clarksburg. 
WISCONSIN 
Mayor William J. Swoboda, Racine. 
Mayor Daniel W. Hoan, Milwaukee. 
Rev. E. LeRoy Dakin, First Baptist Church, Milwaukee, 
Board of Public Land Commission, Milwaukee. 
Administrator’s Advisory Committee, Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee City Council. 
Mayor James A. Law, Madison. 
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City Council, Sheboygan. 
Mayor of Sheboygan. 
Oshkosh Trades and Labor Council. 
Upholsterers’ Union, No. 133, Sheboygan. 
Federated Trades Council, Milwaukee. 
Racine Building Trades Council. 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of 
United States and Canada, No. 167, Madison. 
Kenosha Trades and Labor Council. 
Green Bay Federated Trades Council. 
Waukesha Trades and Labor Council. 
Neenah-Menasha Trades and Labor Council. 
Building Trades Council. 
Milwaukee Building Trades Council. 
International Boot, Shoemakers’ Union, No. 197, Sheboygan. 
Federal Labor Union, No. 18545, Sheboygan. 
Phelps Wyman, landscape architect, Milwaukee. 
Workers’ Alliance, Sheboygan. 
Central Workers’ Auxiliary, Sheboygan. 
WYOMING 


Wyoming State Federation of Labor. 


BooxKKEEPERS’, STENOGRAPHERS’ AND ACCOUNTANTS’ UNION, 
New York City, May 18, 1936. 
Hon. Rogert F. WAGNER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We submit for your consideration enclosed copy 
of resolution adopted by our organization in favor of the Wagner- 
Ellenbogen housing bill and hope you will give it your full support. 

Very truly yours, 
LEONARD BRIGHT, Organizer. 
[Enclosure] 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY BOOKKEEPERS’, STENOGRAPHERS’ AND ACCOUNT= 
ANTS’ UNION 


Whereas a large number of workers in New York City live in 
obsolete and inadequate dwellings; and 

Whereas it is apparent that private enterprise is unable to rem- 
edy this situation; and 

Whereas many skilled building-trades workers are unable to find 
employment, although the need for decent housing exists; and 

Whereas the American Federation of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled last October, resolved unanimously that “a long-term, public- 
housing policy must be adopted in order to guarantee a minimum 
standard of decency in housing for all families’; and 

Whereas the American Federation of Labor convention resolved 
that “broad Federal, State, and local legislation, establishing 
workers’ housing as a public responsibility, setting up permanent 
machinery to effectuate the ends herein set forth, and providing 
adequate sources of funds must be enacted as quickly as possible, 
and that all labor organizations should actively sponsor and 
promote such legislation, and should investigate and publicize the 
stand on housing of all candidates for office”; and 

Whereas the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill presents the first 
concrete forward step toward fulfillment of labor’s housing pro- 
gram: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Bookkeepers’, Stenographers’ and Accountants’ 
Union heartily endorses the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill, and 
urges its immediate adoption by the Congress of the United States; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we hereby petition the Congress, while leaving 
the general policy and administrative set-up as it now is in the bill, 
to increase the immediate appropriation from $51,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 and the first bond issue from $100,000,000 to $250,000,000, 
with corresponding increases for ensuing years; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President; 
Chairman WatsnH, of the Senate Committee on Education and La- 
bor; Acting Chairman Go.psgoroucnH, of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency; and to Speaker Byrrns. 


An emergency resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact the United States Housing Act, being S. 4424, by 
WAGNER, and H. R. 12164, by ELLENBOGEN 


Whereas the availability of decent, sanitary, and safe housing for 
all of the people is now recognized as a proper concern of govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas persons of low tncome can be housed adequately only 
by a degree of Government aid; and 

Whereas the low-income group is of necessity occupying cast-off 
housing in what are known as our slum and blighted areas; and 

Whereas the continued maintenance of our slums is socially 
undesirable and an economic waste; and 

Whereas the city of Jacksonville has embarked upon a low-cost 
housing and slum-clearance program with the aid of the Housing 
Division of the Emergency Administration of Public Works; and 

Whereas no funds are available to carry on this work without 
additional appropriations; and 

Whereas it is desirable to preserve the benefits of the emergency 
housing experiences by providing for a permanent housing agency 
in the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the building trades are still in need of stimulation in 
order to bring back a greater degree of employment; and 

Whereas this resolution constitutes an emergency in that the 
same provides for the immediate preservation of the public prop- 
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erty and the usual daily operation of a municipal department: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Municipal Housing Board of Jacksonville: 

SEcTION 1. That the United States Senate be, and it is hereby, 
requested to enact at the earliest date possible the United States 
Housing Act of 1936, being Senate bill 4424, introduced by Senator 
RosBerRT F. WAGNER, and that the House of Representatives enact 
the identical measure introduced in said House by Congressman 
HENRY ELLENBOGEN, Of Pennsylvania, and being H. R. 12164. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President and 
to the Vice President of the United States and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and to Senator DuNcAN U. FLETCHER 
and the following Representatives: W. J. Sears, R. A. GREEN, 
J. HarpIN PETERSON, MILLARD CALDWELL, and Mark WILcox, of 
Florida. 

Adopted May 11, 1936. 

FrED B. BRADSHAW, 
Chairman of the Municipal Housing 
Board of Jacksonville. 
Resolution endorsing Wagner bill providing for creation of United 
States Housing Authority as permanent housing board 


Whereas the Senate Committee on Education and Labor in 
Washington has under consideration bill S. 4424, introduced by 
Senator WAGNER, providing for the creation of a United States 
Housing Authority as a permanent housing board to replace the 
Housing Division of the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works; and 

Whereas the purpose of this Housing Authority will be “to pro- 
vide loans and grants to the States and localities for the elimi- 
nation of unsafe and insanitary housing conditions, for the devel- 
opment of decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for families of 
low income, and for the reduction of unemployment and the 
stimulation of business activity”; and 

Whereas his honor the mayor, in his inaugural message to the 
common council, reported that notwithstanding the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s $10,000,000 Greendale housing project southwest of the 
city and the $2,800,000 Parklawn housing development on the 
northwest side, there are still thousands of families in Milwau- 
kee’s low-earning group who will be inadequately housed, and 
there is no possibility that private capital will venture to solve 
the housing problem of the low-paid workers, and the problem 
must be solved to provide minimum standards of decency and 
relieve local public agencies of the burden of subsidizing in one 
form or another the unwholesome and deleterious conditions under 
which the families of these low-paid workers live; and 

Whereas public low-cost housing development is one of the 
most effective means of providing useful employment and stimu- 
lating business activity with a reasonable prospect of recovering 
the funds advanced for reinvestment in new construction as and 
when needed: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the City of Milwaukee 
hereby endorses and recommends for adoption bill S. 4424 as a 
practical step toward the solution of our housing problems and as 
an effective means of relieving unemployment; and be it also 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Senator 
ROBERT WAGNER, our Wisconsin Senators, RoBertT M. LA FOLLETTE 
and F. Ryan Dvurry, and to Representatives RAYMOND J. CANNON 
and THoméAs O'MALLEY, of this city, for their consideration. 

A resolution petitioning the Senate of the United States to enact an 
act known as the United States Housing Act of 1936, being Senate 
bill no. 4424; petitioning the House of Representatives of the 
United States to enact the identical measure, known as H. R. 
12164; and providing that this resolution shall be an emergency 
resolution, which shall take effect and be in force immediately 
upon its passage and approval by the mayor 
Whereas it is vitally necessary for the Federal Government to 

enact a program having for its objective the elimination of unsafe 
and insanitary housing conditions, the development of safe and 
sanitary dwellings for families of low income, and to provide finan- 
cial assistance to the States and political subdivisions for said 
purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of Youngstown, State of 
Ohio (three-fourths of all members elected thereto concurring) : 

SEcTION 1. That the United States Senate be, and it is hereby, 
‘requested to enact in the interest of the public welfare an act 
known as the United States Housing Act of 1936, being Senate bill 
no. 4424, introduced by Senator RoBerT F. WAGNER. 

Sec. 2. That the House of Representatives be, and it is hereby, 
requested to enact in the interest of the public welfare the measure 
introduced in said House by Congressman HENRY ELLENBOGEN, of 
Pennsylvania, and being H. R. 12164. 

Sec. 3. That the clerk be, and hereby is, instructed to forward 
copies of this resolution to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Sen- 
ator RoBert F. WAGNER, Congressman HENRY ELLENBOGEN, Senators 
Rosert J. BucKLEy and Vic DoNAHEY, and Congressman JOHN 
COOPER. 

Sec. 4. This resolution is hereby declared to be an emergency 
measure necessary for the preservation of the public welfare, peace, 
and safety, the emergency being the necessity of initiating a Fed- 
eral Government program having for its objectives the elimination 
of unsafe and insanitary housing conditions and for the develop- 
ment of safe and sanitary dwellings for families of low income, and as 
such this resolution shall take effect and be in force immediately 
upon its passage and approval by the mayor. 
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BINGHAMTON, N. Y., May 22, 1936. 
Hon. Rosert F. WAGNER, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WAGNER: I have been requested to advise you 
that Local Union 112 of Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of 
the United Association, of Binghamton, N. Y., heartily endorse the 
following resolutions regarding the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing 
bill (S. 4424; H. R. 12164): 

“Whereas the bad, obsolete, and inadequate dwellings in which 
the majority of workers in Binghamton, N. Y., and vicinity, are 
forced to live, constitute a mockery of this country’s vast resources 
of land, labor, materials, and technical skill; and 

“Whereas an absolute shortage of all kinds of dwelling is rap- 
idly approaching both here and throughout the country, and is 
forcing rents to exploitive heights and forcing families to ‘double 
up’; and 

“Whereas labor’s housing program is substantially embodied in 
the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill; and 

“Whereas this administration must keep its oft-repeated prom- 
ises to the American people, to improve housing conditions 
and increase employment in the building trades, which promises 
can be fulfilled only by the immediate enactment of the Wagner- 
Ellenbogen housing bill, preferably with larger appropriations and 
bond issues; and 

“Whereas the provisions of low-rent housing on a nonprofit 
basis should be a great nonpartisan movement, and this bill 
should be supported by all Republicans and Democrats alike, 
who truly represent the interests of the people: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That Local Union 112 of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the United Association, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
hereby actively endorses and supports the Wagner-Ellenbogen 
housing bill, and urges both the President and every Member of 
Congress to do likewise and to make this bill into law at this 
session; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent and to the Senators and Representatives in Congress of New 
York State.” 

Trusting you will give this your consideration and approval, I 
remain, 

Yours very truly, 
C. H. Scumonpr, 
Recording Secretary, Local Union 112. 


DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Immigration a resolution adopted by the Sixty-eighth Na- 
tional Meeting of the Commandery General, a national pa- 
triotic organization with State divisions and locals in the 
several States. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas there is pending in Congress the Kerr-Coolidge so-called 
alien deportation bill, which contains three major and four minor 
discretions that would substitute for existing inadequate but defi- 
nite written deportation and immigration restriction laws, indefi- 
nite, personal immigration restriction and alien deportation, mak- 
ing the bill, as so ably pointed out on the floor of the Senate by 
Senator ReyNotps, of North Carolina, really an alien importation 
bill; and 

Whereas during the past 5 years in spite of the patriotic Ameri- 
can administrative efforts of the consuls of the Department of State 
to slow down the alien influx by refusing immigration visas 949,903 
aliens have legally entered the United States, and doubtless, judg- 
ing by the large number of high-powered autos, high-speed boats, 
and fast airplanes, actually apprehended annually smuggling aliens 
into our country, as many more aliens entered illegally; and 

Whereas of this annual alien influx of almost 200,000, 213,524 
were new immigrants at a time when in every State and in every 
town and in every city in every State there were thousands of un- 
employed and dependents overtaxing our employers, charities, and 
people; and 

Whereas not only has there been this annual alien influx to 
further burden our relief agencies and increase unemployment 
but alien deportations have been reduced from a previous annual 
average of over 19,000 to less than 9,000 in both 1934 and 1935, even 
deported alien anarchists like Emma Goldman, Henri Barbusse, 
Willie Musenberg, and the like, given written permission to enter 
and preach the overthrow of our Government; and eveh the num- 
ber of alien criminals, the number of anarchists, the number of im- 
moral classes, and all other alien degenerates, defectives, and ob- 
jectionables here in flat violation of law decreased, their deporta- 
tion being unlawfully “stayed” by the thousands, the number of 
anarchists dropping from 74 in 1933 to 20 in 1934 and 17 in 1935; 
the number of criminals deported dropping from 1,770 in 1933 to 
1,589 in 1934, and 1,632 in 1935; the number of alien dope peddlers 
dropping from 167 in 1933 to 122 in 1934 and 111 in 1935; the num- 
ber of insane and mentally and physically defective dropping from 
1,056 to 662 in 1934 and to 510 in 1935 under a temperamental, sen- 
timental alleged “humanizing” of law enforcement: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Commandery General in sixty-eighth annual ses- 
sion at Philadelphia, Pa., this 19th day of May 1936 A. D., That we 
urge upon Congress the defeat of the Kerr-Coolidge alien deporta- 
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tion bill and most respectfully suggest that what is needed is more 
instead of less mandatory immigration restrictions and alien de- 
portation legislation, such as the proposed Starnes-Reynolds bill 
and the more patriotic and American enforcement of our restric- 
tion and deportation statutes, particularly putting on a basis of law 
the existing administrative discretion to exclude “persons likely 
to become public charges” by reducing the quotas to 10 percent, 
applying the quotas to nonquota countries and registering all aliens, 
our own native born being registered from birth to death; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the recorder in chief send a copy of this resolution 
to the President, the Secretary of State, and to every Member of 
Congress, together with an appropriate letter, and give a copy to 
the press for immediate publication. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4656) to amend the statutes 
providing punishment for transmitting threatening com- 
munications, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 2095) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which were referred the following bills and joint 
resolution, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

8S. 4567. A bill to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
extend and renew for the term of 10 years a lease to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. of a tract of 
land in the United States Department of Agriculture Range 
Livestock Experiment Station, in the State of Montana, and 
for a right-of-way to said tract, for the removal of gravel 
and ballast material, executed under the authority of the 
act of Congress approved June 9, 1926 (Rept. No. 2096) ; 

H. R. 11821. A bill to correct an error in section 16 (e) (1) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, with re- 
spect to adjustments in taxes on stocks on hand, in the 
case of a reduction in processing tax (Rept. No. 2097); and 

S. J. Res. 268. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Trade 
Commission to make ap *~vestigation with respect to agri- 
cultural income and tt ‘asancial and economic conditions 
of agricultural producers generally”, approved August 27, 
1935 (Rept. No. 2098). 

Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10101) to amend 
the Federal Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 
1935, and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 2099) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 266) for 
the appointment of boards to study and report upon the 
Atlantic-Gulf Ship Canal project, Florida, and the Passama- 
quoddy tidal power project, Maine, and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4618. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free or toll highway bridge, or a railway bridge in 
combination with a free or toll highway bridge, and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Mississippi River at or near 
Baton Rouge, La. (Rept. No. 2100); and 

S. 4676. A bill declaring Bayou St. John, in the city of 
New Orleans, La., a nonnavigable stream (Rept. No. 2101). 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8525) prescribing regula- 
tions for carrying on the business of lighter service from any 
of the ports of the United States to stationary ships or 
barges located offshore, and for the purpose of promoting the 
safety of navigation, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 2102) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER (for Mr. Moore), from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
11108) to advance a program of national safety and accident 
prevention, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 2103) thereon. 

Mr. COOLIDGE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 570) 
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authorizing the President of the United States to award 

posthumously a Distinguished Service Medal to Maj. Gen. 

Clarence Ransom Edwards, reported it without amendment. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on May 25, 1936, that committee presented to 
a President of the United States the following enrolled 

8.537. An act for the relief of C. O. Meyer; 

S. 920. An act for the relief of Ruth J. Barnes; 

S. 925. An act to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of William W. Danenhower; 

S. 1360. An act for the relief of the estate of Teresa de 
Prevost; and 

S. 3789. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey the Charleston Army Base Terminal to the city of 
Charleston, S. C. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A bill (S. 4688) for the incorporation of the Ladies of the 
Grand Army of the Republic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 4689) for the relief of Harry W. Dubiske; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHWELLENBACH: 

A bill (S. 4690) for the relief of Borghild Harner; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 4691) authorizing the transfer of Camp Upton 
Military Reservation, Long Island, N. Y., to the State of 
New York, for forest demonstration, game conservation and 
management, and public park uses; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 4692) for the relief of Harris Bros. Plumbing 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 4693) to establish the Arkansas Mounds National 
Monument of America in Lonoke County, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BACHMAN: 

A bill (S. 4694) to provide $50,000 for the care, mainte- 
nance, and improvement of the ancestral home of James K. 
Polk, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. Bone, Mr. McNary, Mr. SCHWELLENBACH, and Mr. 
STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 4695) to authorize completion, maintenance, and 
operation of certain facilities for navigation on the Colum- 
bia River, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4696) to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain public buildings, and 
for other purposes”, approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), 
as amended; 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 272) to provide for the main- 
tenance of public order and the protection of life and prop- 
erty in connection with the Presidential inaugural ceremo- 
nies in 1937; 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 273) authorizing the grant- 
ing of permits to the Committee on Inaugural Ceremonies 
on the occasion of the inauguration of the President-elect 
in January 1937, and for other purposes; 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 274) to exempt from the tax 
on admissions amounts paid for admission tickets sold by 
authority of the committee on inaugural ceremonies on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the President-elect in Jan- 
uary 1937; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 275) to provide for the quar- 
tering, in certain public buildings in the District of Colum- 
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bia, of troops participating in the inaugural ceremonies; to 
the Committee ‘on the District of Columbia. 


LAND IN FORT BRADY RESERVATION, MICH.—AMENDMENT 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 190) granting authority 
to the Secretary of War to license the use of a certain parcel 
of land situated in Fort Brady Reservation to Ira D. Mac- 
Lachlan Post, No. 3, the American Legion, for 15 years, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to proposed amendments submitted by Mr. 
COPELAND, Mr. GUFFEY, and Mr. Grsson to the bill (H. R. 
8555) to develop a strong American merchant marine, to 
promote the commerce of the United States, to aid national 
defense, and for other purposes, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WALSH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 12624, the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, 1936, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill to insert the following: 

“Payment to Henry W. Peabody & Co.: For payment to Henry 
W. Peabody & Co. of claim no. 336, awarded April 18, 1929, by 
the Commission under a convention between the United States 
and Mexico concluded September 8, 1923, as extended, $78,120.60: 
Provided, That the 5-percent deduction in reimbursement of the 
Government of the United States of expenses incurred by it in 
respect of such claim, provided for in the Department of State 
Appropriation Act, 1937, shall not be made.” 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND RULE—-AMENDMENTS TO FIRST 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I submit a notice of motion 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI and ask that it be read 


at the desk. 
There being no objection, the notice was read, as follows: 


Pursuant to the provisions of rule XL of the standing rules of 
the Senate, I hereby give notice in writing that I shall hereafter 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the purpose of 
proposing to the bill (H. R. 12624) making appropriations to sup- 
ply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1936, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1936, and 
June 30, 1937, and for other purposes, the following amendment, 
viz, on page 100, after line 13, to insert a new section, to be known 
as section 7 (c), as follows: 

“Not more than $2,000,000 of the sums appropriated by section 
2 of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1937, for carry- 
ing out sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, shall be available to the Department of 
Agriculture for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
such act with respect to land devoted to the production of pine 
oleoresin and its derivatives, gum turpentine and gum rosin.” 


Mr. GEORGE. I also submit an amendment intended to 
be proposed by me to House bill 12624, the first deficiency 
appropriation bill, and ask that it be read, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the amendment intended to be 
proposed by Mr. GeorGcE was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, and was read, as 


follows: 

On page 100, after line 13, to insert a new section, to be known 
as section 7 (c), as follows: 

“Not more than $2,000,000 of the sums appropriated by section 
2 of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1937, for carrying 
out sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act shall be available to the Department of 
Agriculture for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of such 
act with respect to land devoted to the production of pine oleo- 
resin and its derivatives, gum turpentine and gum rosin.” 


Mr. BILBO submitted a notice of motion to suspend para- 
graph 4 of rule XVI, which was read, as follows: 


Pursuant to the provisions of rule XL of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, I hereby give notice in writing that I shall hereafter 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the purpose of propos- 
ing to the bill (H. R. 12624) making appropriations to supply defi- 
cieiicies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1936, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1936, and June 30, 1937, 
and for other purposes, the following amendment, viz, on page 26, 
after line 7, to insert the following: 
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“No person who fs a candidate for any State, district, county, or 
municipal office in any primary, general, or special election, or is 
serving as a campaign manager or assistant thereto for any such 
candidate or is a member of any campaign committee organized to 
promote the political interest of any candidate for such office, or 
holds, either by appointment or election, any such office, shall be 
employed or continued in employment on administration staffs of 
the Works Progress Administration: Provided further, That this 
prohibition or ineligibility shall apply to any person employed or 
seeking employment on nonrelief supervisory personnel on works 
projects as well as on State, district, and field representative staffs.” 


PRINTING OF TAX HEARINGS BEFORE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. KING (for Mr. Harrison) submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 305), which was referred to the Committee 
on Printing: 

Resolved, That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of 
the Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate be, and is hereby, empowered to have printed for its 
use 1,000 additional copies of the hearings held before the said com- 
mittee during the current session on the bill the Revenue Act of 
1936. 


EXTENSION OF INVESTIGATION OF SO-CALLED RACKETS AND 
RACKETEERING 


Mr. COPELAND submitted a resolution (S. Res. 306), 
which was ordered to lie over under the rule, as follows: 


Resolved, That the authority conferred by Senate Resolution No. 
74, Seventy-third Congress, first session, authorizing an investiga- 
tion of the matter of so-called rackets, with a view to their sup- 
pression, and Senate Resolution No. 196, Seventy-third Congress, 
second session, enlarging the scope of the investigation of so-called 
rackets and racketeering practiced in the United States, shall be 
extended and continued in force until the expiration of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. 


INVESTIGATION OF TRADE ROUTES BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. BARKLEY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
307), which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five Senators, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, is authorized and directed 
to make a full and complete investigation of the ocean trade routes 
between ports of the United States and South America, and to 
investigate the service now maintained on such routes, the con- 
tracts, transactions, and obligations between the United States of 
America and any steamship line and its trustees, the operation of 
all American-flag services on such routes, the necessity or advisa- 
bility of the construction of additional combination cargo and 
passenger ships for such routes, and what obligations, legal or 
moral, exist on the part of the United States toward security 
holders of any steamship line or other operators on account of 
existing ocean-mail contract or contracts or other transactions 
heretofore had between the United States of America and any such 
line; and shall investigate and report upon the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Secretary of Commerce transmitted 
to the President of the Senate by the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce on February 10, 1936. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places during the sessions and 
recesses of the Senate in the Seventy-fourth and succeeding Con- 
gresses, to employ such clerical and other assistants, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to make such expenditures 
within the limits of this resolution as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenographic services in reporting such hearings shall not 
be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of the 
committee, which shall not exceed $20,000, which sum is hereby 
appropriated, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 

The committee shall report to the Senate as soon as practicable 
the results of its investigation, together with its recommendations, 
if any, for necessary legislation. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR RADCLIFFE AT MARYLAND DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the keynote speech delivered at 
the Democratic convention of the State of Maryland on May 
20 by my colleague the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RADCLIFFE]. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Everyone here is, I know, distressed to realize the absence of 
one of the ablest and most distinguished men that Maryland has 
ever produced. I refer to the late Albert C. Ritchie. It is my 
understanding that during the proceedings this afternoon some 
action will be taken in regard to him. It is instinctive for me, 


however, to take advantage of this opportunity to refer to my 
keen personal loss in the death of a lifelong friend. 
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No one ts likely to forget that 4 years ago we of the Democratic 
Party asked that the running of the Federal Government be 
turned over to us. It is certainly not necessary to describe the 
conditions of affairs in this country at that time. It was one of 
the darkest periods in our history. During the administration 
of President Hoover the affairs of the country had gone from a 
state of feverish prosperity to one of severe and unprecedented 
depression. Throughout the length and breadth of our land eco- 
nomic and financial ruin existed or impended. Matters were 
going from bad to worse at a most alarming rate. The Republi- 
can Party had shown itself utterly incapable of handling the 
situation. 

In November 1932 the people of the United States turned to 
the Democratic Party for the solution of many harassing prob- 
lems. Two of these were the following: One was to tide us over 
existing difficulties. The other was to start our country back 
toward prosperity. 

And now the Democratic Party is asking that it be given a 
grant of power for 4 more years. It is therefore natural that you, 
the people of Maryland, should desire to look carefully into the 
record of the Democratic Party during the existing administra- 
tion. What have been the aims and objectives of the Democratic 
Party? What efforts were made by it to handle the depression 
and what success has been obtained? 

No one of us will ever forget the heartening message, with its 
keynote of courage and confidence, which President Roosevelt gave 
to the people on March 4, 1933. At that moment the first ray of 
hope returned to an unhappy and stricken people. President 
Roosevelt said that the situation could be handled and that it 
would be done. Immediately efforts were made to stay the tides of 
disaster and to find ways of rehabilitation. Since the situation 
was extraordinary, is it surprising that some of the means adopted 
to handle it were unusual in character? 

We may differ among ourselves as to the merits of any par- 
ticular method used by the administration in Washington. No 
one will, however, question the fact that President Roosevelt 
showed supreme courage and optimism. Likewise, he submitted to 
the American people a program which for comprehensiveness of 
scope has never been excelled in the history of this country. Nor 
has there been any other so humanitarian in nature. 

Some measures adopted were designed to be temporary only. 
Other plans embodied the hopes that something worth while of a 
permanent nature would result. The Bourbon Kings of France 
could learn nothing. Surely we must believe that the tragedies 
of the depression can point out to us some ways and means of 
getting rid of existing troubles. Is it not practical to hope also 
that something could be done to prevent the return of such 
calamities? 

Each successive year demonstrates more and more clearly the 
fact that the different sections of this country are becoming so 
closely interwoven with each other that the interest and welfare 
of one part concerns those of the rest of the country. New York 
and Baltimore could not be prosperous if the South and West were 
suffering from general economic distress. Nor would it be pos- 
sible for the middle and western sections of the country to thrive 
if business were stagnant in the East. Any plan of trying to 
handle the frightful problems of the depression and of promoting 
recovery had in material respects to cover the country as a whole. 
Plans of a general nature affecting all parts of the country had to 
be evolved and put into operation. Likewise it was that different 
sections often required different kinds of treatment. 

Almost each industry had its characteristic troubles. For in- 
stance, the problem of the farmer was an acute one. Even before 
the depression had come to us with its terrors and miseries, the 
condition of the farmer for a number of years had been on a 
constant decline. This is not the time nor the place to go into 
a statement of causes for such. The tremendous shrinkage in 
foreign markets for our farm products, increases in cost of ma- 
chinery, labor, and taxes were among the many factors which 
were adding to the cost of operations of the farmer. But the 
products which he produced had not increased in price. In fact, 
the prices of wheat, corn, and certain other commodities had 
dipped to lowest depths. The Republican tariff bill is not of 
assistance to him. It is injuring him. 

Let us consider conditions in Maryland on March 4, 1933, and 
give special consideration to the remedial measures in our State. 
All of our banks were closed. Industry of almost every kind was 
in a state of distress and demoralization. Many thousands of 
industrious, hard-working people had been deprived of gainful 
methods of making a living—in many instances for the first time 
in their lives. They would have starved if something had not been 
done to supply them with work or food. The plight of those 
people required immediate consideration and whatever helpful 
action was then necessary. 

Of course, it would have been better if private capital could 
have supplied such work and relief, but is there anyone who be- 
lieves that in March 1933 private capital in Maryland could have 
so handled the situation? The State of Maryland and its local 
subdivisions had more than their customary financial problems to 
reckon with and were illy prepared to take on the added burdens 
which the depression had thrust upon us. Those in high official 
position, our business and professional men and women, and many 
people in other walks of life appealed to Washington for relief 
and assistance. They insisted that immediate assistance was ab- 
solutely essential and that the Federal Government alone could 
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furnish it. Such help was given by Washington in no stinting 
manner. 

Many of our banks and trust companies, basically strong and 
healthy, were facing storms too severe for them to weather. The 
Federal Government, through its various agencies, analyzed care- 
fully the condition of these Maryland banks and trust companies. 
In every instance where the intrinsic worth of such an institution 
justified support and its assets, though slow in character, yet were 
sound under normal business standards, the Federal Government 
loaned that bank or trust company the necessary funds needed 
for continuing operations. 

The giving of insurance by the Federal Government upon 
deposits in banks was tremendously helpful in the restoration of 
confidence in our banking structure. 

It is significant that when in 1935 the banking bill was before 
Congress its provisions were considered so far reaching and wise 
that the bill passed the United States Senate unanimously, and 
was signed by President Roosevelt with country-wide approval. 
Does anyone want to repeal that law or the legislation regulating 
stock exchanges and the issuance of certain kinds of stock certifi- 
cates and bonds? All of these measures are working satisfactorily 
in the main. 

Many other types of corporations in Maryland received similar 
help. This was especially true of certain kinds of our insurance 
companies, such as surety and casualty companies. Baltimore has 
long been the leading surety and casualty center in the United 
States. Our companies employed many people, and their opera- 
tions throughout the country have brought hundreds of millions 
of dollars to Baltimore. Their continued existence is essential to 
our welfare. Our most active citizens in public and private life 
again asked support from Washington for those companies, and 
that support was freely and wisely given. Is there anyone who 
believes that our Maryland banks, trust companies, surety and 
casualty companies should have been allowed to collapse? If not, 
how else could they have been saved? No one then or now 
suggests that private capital could have handled the situation. 
We are forced to the conclusion that many of these financial 
institutions in Maryland would have failed except for financial 
assistance given them by the Federal Government. 

What has been the result? These financial institutions have 
fully justified the confidence Washington placed in them. Not a 
bank, trust company, or insurance company in Maryland has sus- 
pended operations during the administration of President Roose- 
velt and not one given financial support by Washington has failed 
to show substantial progress toward recovery. Some of these insti- 
tutions have completely rehabilitated themselves, and every one 
of them is well on the road to recovery. Never have the business 
interests in our State been more promptly and effectively served 
and assisted by the Federal Government than by its successful 
efforts to save these institutions. Big business in Maryland was 
helped by Washington as never before. 

Would anyone assume that the work of the Federal Government 
should have stopped there? Not so by any means. The railroads 
also required and received aid. The needs and problems of the 
farmer demanded action. Many business corporations or indi- 
viduals, whether small or large, deserved assistance from Wash- 
ington. They received it to a noteworthy extent. 

The history of our country has been that when measures of 
unusual and far-reaching character were put into operation, all 
of them have not stood the test in the courts. That has been 
especially so during periods of economic and political upheavals. 
During the administration of President Grant, 12 measures 
passed by the Republicans were declared unconstitutional by our 
Supreme Court—7 under Lincoln. For the 12 years immedi- 
ately prior to Roosevelt's administration, the Republican Party 
was in charge of our Government. Various acts passed during 
that period have been held to be unconstitutional by our Su- 
preme Court. The present administration, like other administra- 
tions, has accepted the decisions of our Supreme Court as the law 
of the land. Our Federal Constitution has been amended 21 
times. No additional amendment is being suggested to it by 
President Roosevelt. 

The depression brought enforced idleness to many thousands 
of people in Maryland. Private industry was not able to offer 
them opportunities of earning a livelihood. What should the 
city, State, and Federal Government do? That was the harassing 
problem which faced us. People have never been permitted to 
starve in our country, and never will they. People may differ 
as to the relative merits of ordinary relief as contrasted with 
that afforded by public works, but something had to be done 
and done immediately. The Federal Government has attempted 
to do both somewhat simultaneously. It has tried in various 
ways to find work for men and women on the theory that it is 
better for the man in the community to work for a living than 
to live on relief. 

It was not possible, however, to find work for all who were on 
relief. Some people are incapable of working, and for a while 
suitable opportunities for gainful employment could not be found 
fast enough for all of the qualified ones. Just now the W. P. A. 
in Maryland is offering work to every able-bodied, competent 
person on relief. 

A large amount of good, useful work has been found in Mary- 
land for unemployed people. For instance, after the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory was burned, the insurance money and other funds 
of Maryland available only amounted to about $650,000. To re- 
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build and refurnish a much larger additional amount was neces- 
sary. The Federal Government contributed over $300,000 in cash 
and about $500,000 in labor through the C. W. A. and W. P. A. 
We needed the new armory—we have it. If the United States 
Government had not given over one-half of the cost of the 
armory, the financial strain upon Maryland in financing all of it 
at this time would have been exceedingly severe. 

Our Baltimore airport and the Howard Street and Fayette 
Street improvements are among the many wise improvements 
which we have long sought and which are being made possible 
by Federal help. 

For a hundred years the people of Maryland have been keenly 
interested in a Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. That old canal 
clearly needs modernization at this time, and such improvements 
will prove to be of inestimable value to Maryland shipping. The 
Federal Government is spending over $10,000,000 for the enlarging 
and modernization. Much of the work is being done by men who 
otherwise would be on relief. When completed the distance be- 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia will be reduced by 300 miles, 
from Baltimore to New York by about 150 miles. Even from Bal- 
timore to Europe the reduction will be approximately 150 miles. 

The problems of the Chesapeake Bay have received special con- 
sideration and support from President Roosevelt. The commission 
appointed by me as regional head of the P. W. A. was a very active 
one under the chairmanship of Dr. Thomas S. Cullen. It coop- 
erated closely with boards of various States and with Federal agen- 
cies in making careful surveys and studies of the Chesapeake Bay 
regions. The support of the Federal Government in improvements 
of sanitary and other conditions was one of the numerous useful 
things done by Washington in that section. 

Also, Washington has taken a very active part in efforts to 
restore the oyster beds in the Chesapeake Bay. Last year, for in- 
stance, the United States Government paid for 200,000 bushels of 
shells to be planted on oyster bottoms. It will furnish much larger 
amounts of oyster shells this year. 

Over $60,000,000 have been allotted or spent in Maryland for 
P. W. A. projects. A careful analysis of the W. P. A. and the 
P. W. A. activities in Maryland lead irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the projects on the whole have been wisely selected and care- 
fully executed. Many of them had been planned for by Maryland 
or its subdivision for years. The present situation has furnished 
opportunities for the doing of these jobs. The fact that relief 
in Maryland and the Public Works, whether W. P. A. or P. W. A., 
have been handled on the whole on a businesslike, nonpolitical 
basis, and that the projects themselves have real intrinsic merit, 
has never been seriously questioned in Maryland. No one can do 
so with an eye to the facts. 

In this connection do not forget that a total of about 26,000 
people in Maryland have, been taken from relief rolls and given 
useful work by the W. F. A. and other Federal agencies. I want 
to take advantage of this opportunity to refer to the fine spirit 
which so many people on relief have shown when offered positions. 
They have shown their desire to work for a living, not to live on 
relief. 

The Federal Housing Administration has insured three and a half 
million dollars of mortgages in Maryland. Also it has guaranteed 
in the State over 11,000 modernization and repair loans which have 
been made available to home owners at low rates of interest. 
These have provided a great stimulus to the very important con- 
struction industry. The Farm Credit Administration has made 
9,000 loans of various types to our farmers amounting to about 
$14,000,000. The Federal land bank has been very helpful. 

Many of our building-and-loan associations were hard pressed for 
cash. ‘Che real-estate situation generally was in a very sluggish 
and depressed condition. The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
the Federal Housing Administration, and various other Federal 
agencies acted promptly and efficiently. The Government has saved 
16,000 Maryland homes from foreclosure, lending $45,000,000 for 
that purpose in long-term loans. Does anyone question that that 
has been a wise and fair thing to do? Incidentally, back real- 
estate taxes have been collected to a remarkable extent. Through 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation the city of Baltimore has col- 
lected over $2,000,000 of such taxes, and the figures for the rest of 
the State are just as significant. 

The R. F. C. has loaned $125,000,000 to various institutions and 
businesses in Maryland. Approximately $75,000,000 of the amount 
loaned has been repaid. 

When the bill extending the life of the R. F. C. and broadening 
its power came up in the Senate in the Banking and Currency 
Committee, of which I am a member, not one word of adverse 
criticism of the R. F. C. was heard in committee or on the floor of 
the Senate. The bill passed unanimously. It was a remarkable 
tribute to the R. F. C., one of the largest and most successful 
organizations, whether public or private, which has ever been 
known. 

The Federal Government has given for relief in our State a sum 
approximating $45,000,000 to prevent suffering, starvation, and 
misery among our destitute, many of whom had been industrious, 
hard-working citizens of Maryland. Has anyone claimed that the 
State or city of Baltimore or the counties or private charity could 
have been able to furnish such a vast sum of money, or even the 
larger part of it? You remember the difficulty in getting Maryland 
oo through its legislature a small fraction of that amount for 
relief. 

The Social Security Act, which doubtless experience will show 
will need some amendments, will help the old-age and unemploy- 
ment situation tremendously. Washington believes that the as- 
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sistance of this measure and the vast improvement tn private busi- 
ness will permit the Federal Government to discontinue relief, and 
that really has been done. The problem can now be handled as a 
local one from local resources, public and private. 

The C. C. C. has afforded work to almost 16,000 young men in 
Maryland who, through no fault of their own, found the doors of 
private employment closed to them. The C.C. C. has done useful 
work on reforestation, highways, drainage, and numerous other 
worth-while projects. Many of these C. C. C. workers are now 
being absorbed in private employment. So universal has been the 
praise of the C. C. C. organization and its results that it is gen- 
erally conceded that the C. C. C. will become a permanent fixture. 
About $14,000,000 has been spent in Maryland for that purpose 

I will not comment further on specific activities. In short, the 
Federal Government has contributed, by gifts or loans, about 
$275,000,000 to Maryland—about the average for the entire country. 
Have the results been satisfactory in Maryland? 

No one expects perfection in public administration. It does not 
occur in private business and cannot be expected from govern- 
mental activities; but you and I, as thoughtful people, want to 
examine carefully what has been attempted in Maryland by the 
Federal Government, consider the problems involved, analyze the 
treatment, and tabulate the returns. The results are significant 
and convincing. They show that the money loaned or given to 
Maryland has, on the whole, been wisely spent. 

President Roosevelt has made resourceful and highly success- 
ful progress in developing foreign trade. A few days ago wide- 
spread approval met the announcement of the signing of a treaty 
of reciprocity with France, following closely upon those with 
Canada and other countries. These treaties will stimulate foreign 
trade in a constructive manner. For instance, the treaty with 
France will benefit greatly the tobacco farmer in southern Mary- 
land. It provides especially for a large increase in the amount 
of tobacco which France will import from us. Cordell Hull has 
demonstrated that he is one of the most efficient Secretaries of 
State in the history of our country. He is one of the very many 
conscientious and competent officials in the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. 

One of the greatest and most useful achievements of the Roose- 
velt administration has been its remarkably efficient policy in 
fighting organized crime. The gangster has been stripped of much 
of his power. One of the greatest menaces to the peace and 
welfare of our country was the widespread and hideous power 
of gansters working in bands. Those gangsters have been sys- 
tematically and relentlessly hunted and many of their leaders who 
are still living are in Federal prisons. What these results have 
added to the security and self-respect of the American citizen can 
hardly be overestimated. 

It has been said that a man realizes more vividly his own 
suffering from toothache than the anguish of millions of cholera 
victims in India. So it is that a man understands most clearly 
the problems and needs of his own business. Sometime, also, the 
man or woman who has found his own business rehabilitated 
may not realize fully that all other industries have not improved 
to the same extent. During the depression, we in Maryland faced 
as severe problems as at any time in our history, yet our lot 
was infinitely preferable to that of many sections of the country. 
Our progress toward recovery in Maryland has been rapid and 
sure. 

The conditions in many sections of the country have also im- 
proved but not all to the same extent as Maryland. The Federal 
Government can now believe that many of the problems of the 
depression have been largely solved. Emergency measures may 
not be needed as in the past. Some have not proved to be entirely 
satisfactory, but in the main they have served their purpose well. 

The people of our country again took heart on March 4, 1933. 
However, they would have been helpless or distressingly handi- 
capped if the administration in Washington had not been strong, 
resourceful, and efficient. The Democratic Party was called to 
power during a grave emergency, the gravest, doubtless, in our 
history. Never has a party more fully justified the charge which 
was placed in its hands. A comparison between March 1933 and 
March 1936 shows the most startling improvements in the history 
of this country. 

Let me give you a few more Marylanw figures. From March 
1933 to March 1936 employment in manulacturing industries in- 
creased over 40 percent, the pay rolls in these industries no less 
than 90 percent. Farm income on principal products rose 38 per- 
cent from 1933 to 1935. In the important building industry, per- 
mits for April 1936 show an improvement of 140 percent over last 
April. The trade of the port of Baltimore has increased 22 per- 
cent during the first 4 months of this year as compared with last 
year. Power production for this section of the country shows a 
remarkable improvement, and it is interesting to note that it is 
an improvement even over the 1929-30 average. Almost 20,000 
more new automobiles were registered in Maryland in 1935 than 
in 1933, an increase of 80 percent. Recovery is being indicated on 
every trade barometer we have, in bank clearings and deposits, in 
post-office receipts, in carloadings, and number of streetcar riders. 
This point is so obvious that “he who runs may read” and know 
that it is true. And this recovery which we have had in Maryland 
is merely illustrative of what has been going on all over the 
country. 

During the Hoover administration the national debt increased 
by billions of dollars and constantly larger deficits were piling up. 
But the efforts of the Republicans to stop the depression proved 
totally unavailing and conditions in our country went from bad 
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to worse. In spite of the enormous expenditures of the Federal 
Government, during the Hoover admimistration, the depression 
continued to grow distressingly in mtensity. 

Since the Democrats took control of the Government in March 
1933, the national debt has tmecreased $10,000,000,000 but satis- 
factory results have been obtained. The depression has been 
stopped. A remarkable return toward prosperity has come about. 
No banks are now failing. The value of stocks and bonds has 
increased well over $30,000,000,000. In many instances the prices 
of stocks are 10 times what they were 4 years ago. The farmers 
are receiving at least twice as much for their products as they did 
in 1932. The income of the country is in enormously. 

The national wealth was estimated at $247,000,000,000 in 1932 
and $314,000,000,000 tn 1935, an increase of $67,000,000,000. 

The Democrats have something to show for their purchase. The 
value of the results obtained by them vastly exceed any outlay 
made. The increase in the national debt must be considered in 
relation to tax-paying power. The country is in a better position 
to stand its present indebtedness than it was that existing in 
March 1933. 

That is not all of the story. So sure and rapid is the march 
toward recovery and so great is the increase in our national in- 
come that we can stand the additional burden of the national 
debt with less strain than was the situation in 1933. Further- 
more, the rising tide of prosperity brings another hopeful result. 
That is the fact that many of the measures adopted by the Fed- 
eral Government to tide us over the depression and to start us on 
the road to recovery have so well accomplished their purpose that 
it is likely it will not be necessary to make any substantial in- 
creases in our national debt. The balancing of our Budget may be 
reasonably expected within the near future. 

The strain upon us resulting from demoralized conditions of 
European finances made it necessary for this country to make some 
changes in our monetary policy. Misgivings arose on the part of 
some people in regard to them. However, the financial condition 
today of our country is strong and healthy. The funds raised to 
fight the depression have made necessary issues of additional bonds 
by our Government. But these new bonds have been bought by 
our people at the lowest rates of interest in the history of our coun- 
try. Also the Government has called many existing bonds and 
replaced them by new bonds bearing rates of interest much lower 
than were paid on the old ones. These facts furnish overwhelming 
and conclusive proof that our country is in a strong financial 
condition. 

In the beginning of my talk I referred to two of the serious prob- 
lems facing the administration. One was to tide over acute trou- 
bles. The second was to promote recovery. In discussion the first 
point is often overlooked. Much has been said as to whether or not 
any special measure of the administration has or has not aided 
recovery. It is just as important to know whether or not it helped 
to stop the downward movement of the depression and made it pos- 
sible for us to endure the distressing conditions which afflicted our 
country. It is to the credit of the administration that it has aided 
the people to pass through trying times with a minimum of suffer- 
ing. It is likewise to the glory of the administration that in doing 
so it has started us on the road to recovery at an ever-increasing 
degree of momentum. 

Our people have shown grit and resourcefulness, but the Demo- 
cratic Party is entitled to a big part of the credit for the remark- 
able improvement in business conditions and it will receive it. 
The Democratic Party has demonstrated that it can meet grave 
problems and handle them effectively. The Democratic Party 
could not have solved the problems if it had not been that its 
leader was a most capable man. The times called for a man of 
vigor and resourcefulness, vision and ability—a man who would 
have a plan and would attempt to put it into operation quickly 
and efficiently. Fortunately for our country such a man came 
to the White House. Franklin D. Roosevelt has been called upon 
to meet as severe problems as ever fell to any President in our 
history. No President has worked harder or more conscientiously 
or has secured in the main better results. Since Franklin D. 
Roosevelt took the oath of office as President of these United 
States, our country has made continuous progress toward recovery. 
He has fought the good fight. He deserves a reelection and he 
will get it next November. 

Vice President Garner has shown himself to be a wise counselor 
and a very valuable factor in the administration. Probably no 
other Vice President in the history of our country has been more 
vigorous, influential, and efficient. 

Our Maryland Congressmen—Goldsborough, Cole, Palmisano, 
Kennedy, Gambrill, and Lewis—have played their parts well and 
fully deserve reelection. Let us give our entire ticket our whole- 
souled support and see to it that next November every one of our 
candidates is continued in the office which he now fills so ably. 


ACTIVITIES OF WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, for many weeks and at vari- 
ous times I have urged a thoroughgoing and impartial in- 
vestigation of the Works Progress Administration. No action 
has been taken. In view of the continued silence on the 
part of those whose work and program are now being ques- 
tioned, I am impelled once more to call attention of Mr. 
Harry Hopkins, in the only manner now available to me, to 
the use of Federal funds for the spread of communistic 
propaganda. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial in the May 23 issue of Liberty entitled “Inciting to 
Riot”, which I believe will be of interest to an increasingly 
large number of people. 

Is it a mere coincidence that the directress of the Federal 
theater project who is the authoress of Can You Hear Their 
Voices? is now using taxpayers’ money to stage Triple A 
Plowed Under in which outstanding representatives of the 
Communist Party are held up before the eyes of the Amer- 
ican public for admiration while the heroic figures of Wash- 
ington, Jackson, Jefferson, and Lincoln are ignored? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Liberty of May 23, 1936] 
INCITING TO RIOT 


Strange things are happening in this country of ours. And 
the climax of dangerous experiment has surely been reached in 
the Federal theater project, which presents a Communist propa- 
ganda play financed by the United States Government. 

The thing surpasses belief, but there it is: the red, white, and 
blue official emblem, U. S. A. Work Program, W. P. A., on the 
doors of the Biltmore Theater, in New York City, while the drama 
of hate unfolds within. 

We must admire the skill and cheek of the fellows who are 
working this racket. Their comrades, who are crudely rioting in 
the W. P. A. headquarters building are amateurs. Mr. Victor F. 
Ridder, the administrator, promptly issued nightsticks, had their 
heads cracked, and spoke out in meeting about it. Before the 
New York Rotary Club at the Commodore Hotel he said recently: 
“We try to be rough. We are rough. And we are going to be 
rougher. I am an old-fashioned American. We are not going 
to stand around and let these cheap rats of agitators fasten their 
name and tag of vermin on our workers. If there is anything I 
really want to earn, it is the undying hatred of this crowd of 
cheap Communists.” 

Brave words from an Official of the national administration in 
these sad confusing days. For the same people are in the Bilt- 
more Theater, not very far from Mr. Ridder’s Office, inciting 
thousands to renewed violence—with American taxpayers’ money! 

We must get out of our heads, once and for all time, the idea 
that the Communists in America are a political party. They are 
nothing of the kind. They are a revolutionary junta working day 
and night to overthrow our society and Government—not by 
ballots but by a bloody uprising of an armed minority in an 
hour of crisis. To print their ballots out of public funds is a 
crime against law and order. It should be stopped. In more 
than one European country it is now a felony to preach com- 
munism or to join one of its “cells.” It should be so here. 

For they would not only smash our business world, they would 
destroy the church, the home, our liberties and our ideals, and 
blot the name of God from human speech. And on the ruins of 
it all they would build a great hogpen with a common slop 
trough. They would give us equality—yes!—and there would be 
no more unemployment. Of course not! All men and women 
would be compelled to work, under the lash of a Soviet overseer. 
Millions of slaves driven by a little group of masters. 

History has no habits save the single one of repeating itself. 
This inexorable fact is worth remembering in the light of what 
happened 150 years ago in the theater. Pierre Augustin Caron, 
who assumed the name of Beaumarchais, produced in the Théatre 
Prancais an apparently innocent sequel to his earlier play, the 
Barber of Seville. It was called the Marriage of Figaro. 

Beaumarchais, who had been confidentially employed by Louis 
XV and later by Louis XVI, previously had been invited to give 
@ command performance in the Petit Trianon. Neither his royal 
patron nor Marie Antoinette recognized themselves as being lam- 
pooned. Later audiences in the Thé&tre Francais immediately 
sensed the inflammatory call to revolution. In the words of a 
subsequent historian: “Beaumarchais wished to fire a squib and 
he exploded a magazine.” It was a spark which helped set France 
on fire—a conflagration that on January 21, 1793, cost Louis his 
head. Marie died under the same guillotine on October 16. 

The astounding play at the Biltmore, Triple A Plowed Under, 
is done with skill and dramatic power. its words are a mere 
smear of cheap sentiment, but the purpose of the dramatist 
must be found in the final emotions stirred in the minds of the 
audience. : 

In this case nothing is left to chance for any misunderstand- 
ing. Mr. Earl Browder, secretary of the Communist Party in 
America, is impersonated as one of the heroic characters of the 
play, making the climacteric speech denouncing the Supreme 
Court of the United States. From start to finish, the method used 
by the dramatist is to stir the ugliest passions of the poor against 
the rich and destroy the foundations of private property. In the 
grand finale we are all urged to join the so-called Communist- 
Farmer-Labor Party. The play is beautifully and artistically 
mounted and acted—with money from the United States 

! 


We stand before the spectacle amazed and confused. At the 
Port of Authority Building on Eighth Avenue, Mr. Ridder’s guards 
are ordered to crack the heads of Communist rioters. Farther 
uptown, in a Federal project theater, Communists are inciting the 
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people to riot—financed by the same Government that is cracking 
their heads at W. P. A. headquarters. 

With increasing wonder we ask how it is that our Relief Ad- 
ministration is infested with thousands of these crack-brained 
theorists who are grabbing salaries with one hand while they 
distribute their calls to violence with the other. Surely it is 
time to get out our rat traps and delousing machinery. 

It is inconceivable that the President should knowingly be a 
party to these infamies. 

We modestly inquire, then: Who is really running this country? 
Certainly Congress should begin at once an investigation that 
will uncover the mysterious high official somewhere in the shad- 
ows of Washington who is responsible for the present activities 
of Communists in our Government service. 

BERNARR MACFADDEN. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PAYMENT OF ADJUSTED-SERVICE BONDS 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article from the Postal 
Bulletin of May 25, 1936, relative to arrangements for the 
payment of adjusted-service bonds. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LaTEST Bonus INFORMATION 
[From the Postal Bulletin of May 25, 1936] 
ADJUSTED-SERVICE BONDS 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, May 22, 1936. 
Postmasters and all postal employees concerned are enjoined to 
read the following instructions relative to the delivery, certifica- 
tion, and payment of adjusted-service bonds. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Post offices are divided into three classes for the purpose of 
handling the adjusted-service bonds for veterans. 

2. The 59 offices designated as central United States savings 
bond depository offices will pay adjusted-service bonds certified at 
their respective offices, and will also pay such bonds received from 
district offices. 

3. There well be 182 offices which will pay only the bonds certi- 
fied at their respective offices. 

4. All other post offices will be considered district offices and will 
forward bonds certified by them to their central United States 
savings bond depository offices for payment. 

5. Specific detailed instructions have been sent to the 241 pay- 
ing offices with the checks and necessary supplies. 

6. A list of the central United States savings bond depository 
offices appears elsewhere in this Postal Bulletin, with the territory 
assigned to each, designating the one to which postmasters in the 
respective districts will transmit certified bonds for payment. 

7. The nonpaying offices are concerned in five major features, as 
follows: 

(1) Receipt of registered letters. 

(2) Delivery of registered letters. 

(3) Certification of request for payment. 

(4) Transmitting the bonds to paying postmasters for payment. 

(5) Proper report of expenditures in connection with the addi- 
tional work involved (first- and second-class offices only). 


Receipt of registered letters 


8. The bonds in question will be dispatched on June 15, 1936, 
from 12 post offices, namely, Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Atlanta, Ga., Chicago, Il., St. Louis, 
Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Tex., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.. and Washington, D. C. The date of receipt in your 
office will depend on the transit time between the mailing office 
and your city. 

9. Postmasters at all post offices to which the registered letters 
containing the adjusted-service bonds will be sent are advised that 
the envelopes containing the bonds will not bear any postage 
stamps or permit indicia as a special arrangement has been made 
for the payment of any required charges on these registered letters 
mailed out by the regional ‘\isbursing officers of the Treasury 
Department and the Treasury Department at Washington. 


Delivery of registered letters 


10. These registered letters will be marked for delivery to ad- 
dressee only. 

11. Regardless of the fact that the registered letters may be ad- 
dressed in care of a person or institution, delivery shall be made 
to addressee only. They must not be forwarded to other offices. 
If undelivered by reason of death or removal to another office the 
letter is to be returned to the sender immediately, the reason for 
return being shown in the space provided on the reverse side of 
the envelope, as well as the new address, if known. If undelivered 
for other reasons, they are to be returned to the senders at the 
expiration of 30 days with the reason shown on the envelope. If 
the letter is delivered to a local address other than that originally 
shown, the new address shall be placed on form 3849. 

12. The time of delivery at your office will depend upon the 
transit time from the office of mailing and the necessary time 
required for distribution to carrier routes after the registered 
letters are received. Delivery shall be made promptly. 

13. When the date of delivery is fixed, wide publicity should be 
given through the press and radio, and through veteran, fra- 
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ternal, labor, and civic organizations and any other method which 
the postmaster believes will be of benefit, it being understood 
that such publicity will be obtained without cost. 

14. The publicity as it relates to delivery should be along the 
lines that the registered letters will be delivered to addressees only 
and that the addressees should be at home to receive them, pre- 
pared to furnish suitable identification to the carrier, such iden- 
tification to be made by a person known to the carrier. 

15. Carriers will use proper means of identification in delivery of 
these registered letters, but it is thought that the carrier should 
go out of his way with a view to effecting delivery, if at all pos- 
sible, by securing someone in the neighborhood whom he knows 
can identify the addressee. Of course, where the addressee is 
known to the carrier, no other identification is necessary. 

16. The identifying person should also sign the registry receipt, 
form 3849, and enter thereon his address. Every effort possible 
should be used to effect delivery by carriers for the reason that 
ordinarily they can secure identification much more readily than 
window clerks. Prior to the date of delivery, specific instructions 
should be issued to all carriers concerning the necessity of effect- 
ing delivery on the routes. 

17. It is probable that all registered letters will not be ready for 
mailing by the Treasury Department on June 15, and veterans 
making inquiry should be advised that delivery will be made as 
soon as received. 

18. Form 3849, covering the delivery of these bonds, should be 
kept in a separate file. The original registry number will be used 
for delivery purposes and, in offices where the inward number is in 
use, it shall be disregarded in the handling of these registered 
letters. 

19. In recording these registered letters, the prefix “A” shall be 
recorded as part of the registration number. 

20. These registered letters shall be delivered by rural carriers 
under existing regulations and to addressees only. Delivery must 
not be made by star-route carriers, but the usual registry notices 
shall be mailed to the addressees in official envelopes. 

21. Each registered letter is accompanied by a registry return 
receipt which shall be properly signed, cated, postmarked, and 
promptly mailed to the senders. 

22. Where reference is made to form 3849 in the foregoing, the 
instructions shall apply to window delivery books where such 
records are in use. 


Certification of requests for payment 


23. Adjusted-service bonds may be redeemed on and after June 
15, 1936. Although they earn simple interest at the rate of 3 per- 
cent per annum, no interest is payable on any bonds redeemed 
prior to June 15, 1937. 

24. Veterans who desire to cash their bonds must sign the re- 
quest for payment on the back of the bonds in the presence of a 
certifying officer. All postmasters, acting postmasters, and post- 
Office inspectors in charge of post offices, throughout the United 
States, including Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands, are authorized to act as certifying officers and 
may designate any official or regular employee of the post office 
to act in that capacity. If such designated official or employee 
certifies to a request for payment, he shall certify in his own name. 
The signature of the certifying officer must be followed by his 
official designation; such as, postmaster, assistant postmaster, 
superintendent of mails, foreman, or designated clerk. 

25. Certifying officers will be held responsible for positive identifi- 
cation of the person requesting payment as the one whose name 
appears on the face of the bond. If the veteran is personally known 
to the postmaster or designated employee, witnesses are not neces- 
sary. If he is not known, one or two witnesses who know the 
veteran and who are known to the certifying officer must sign the 
bond in the space provided, with their addresses, in the presence of 
the certifying officer. Space is also provided on the bond for taking 
fingerprint impressions in exceptional cases. Postmasters or desig- 
nated employees must certify to the request for payment of properly 
identified owners. All certificates at post offices must bear a legible 
imprint of the post-office dating stamp. The postmarking, M. O. B., 
or registry stamp may be used for this purpose. Each bond musi 
also be canceled with a punch wher: a punch has been furnished. 
The punch perforations must be confined to the space indicated on 
the back of the bond. 

26. The owner must sign the request for payment exactly as his 
name appears on the face of the bond and must write his address 
on each bond in the space provided. For example, if the name 
appears.on the face of the bond as “George Washington Jones”, the 
signature should read accordingly, and not “G. W. Jones” or “George 
W. Jones.” Signatures must be in ink or indelible pencil. The 
owner shall not be required to sign the receipt in the lower left 
corner on the back of the bond. 

27. When bonds have been accepted for payment, the owner shall 
be given an interim receipt on form ASB-1, which shall be prepared 
in accordance with the instructions on the form. The complete 
serial number of each bond shall be recorded on the interim receipt. 

28. The certification of the bonds will provide a major problem 
in that sufficient employees for the certification must be available 
and adequate space provided to accommodate the number of vet- 
erans and witnesses who may call at one time. Facilities for cer- 
tification should be provided immediately following the delivery of 
the bonds, and the advance publicity should indicate to the vet- 
erans where the certification is to be made. It is incumbent upon 
postmasters to arrange for this certification so as to prevent con- 
gestion at post offices and to eliminate complaint. 
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29. Postmasters will find veteran organizations and other civic 
organizations interested and willing to render all assistance pos- 
sible. The use of outside quarters for certification can no doubt be 
obtained without cost if necessary during the heavy period. Post- 
masters will also make use of post-office quarters after business 
hours and utilize every possible means for prompt handling of the 
certifications. In classified offices, temporary employees should not 
be designated as certifying officers. Any regular employee may be 
designated. 

30. No person authorized to certify a request for payment may 
certify a request signed by himself either in his own right or in 
any representative capacity. Postmasters are not authorized to 
certify for payment bonds presented by others than the regis- 
tered owner whose name is inscribed on the face of the bond. 
In case of death or incompetence of the registered owner, the 
person presenting the bonds should be instructed to secure in- 
formation as to the cashing of the bonds from the Treasury 
Department, Division of Loans and Currency, Washington, D. C. 

31. Bonds may be certified by agencies outside of the Postal 
Service. (See Treasury Department Circular No. 560, copies of 
which will be furnished to all postmasters.) Postmasters are not 
authorized to accept bonds which have been certified by any 
agency outside of the Postal Service. The owner should transmit 
such bonds, at his own risk and expense, preferably by registered 
mail, to the Treasurer of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
Postage and registry fee (and any required surcharge) will be 
chargeable on registered mailings of bonds sent by the owners. 
Postmasters may consider that the estimated cost of duplication of 
abjusted-service bonds will be the same as the cost of duplication 
of United States savings bonds as set forth in the notice published 
on pages 16 and 17 of the April 1936 Supplement to the Postal 
Guide, under the caption “Postage, registry fee, and surcharge 
on United States savings bonds.” It should be suggested to the 
holder of bonds who sends them direct to the Treasury Depart- 
ment by registered mail that he pay a registry fee, in addition to 
the required postage, sufficient to provide indemnity, in case of 
loss, to cover the full cost of duplicating the bonds. 

Transmitting bonds to paying office 

32. There shall be no cash payments in any post office of adjusted- 
service bonds. Payments shall be made only by special Treasury 
Department checks supplied to the 241 designated paying offices. 
Each postmaster will inform himself as to the central United States 
savings bond depository designated as the office to which he is to 
transmit bonds certified by him. A list of these offices appears 
elsewhere in this bulletin. 

33. All bonds surrendered for payment of nonpaying offices shall 
be transmitted daily to their respective central United States say- 
ings bond depository offices for the issuance of Treasury checks. 

34. The bonds sent to the central United States savings bond de- 


pository shall be sent by registered mail in envelopes especially 
provided for the purpose (ASB-7-a for third- and fourth-class 


offices; ASB-7—b for second-class offices; ASB~—7—c for first-class 
offices.) The bonds contained in these registered letters shall be 
accompanied by the original invoice form ASB-2 (ASB-2—-A when 
the description for contents cannot be cunfined to ASB—2). 

35. Paying postmasters shall return to the transmitting post- 
masters, by registered mail, all bonds whereon the request of pay- 
ment or the certification is incorrect or incomplete. A check shall 
be issued for the amount of properly completed bonds, and the 
owner shall be advised by note enclosed with the check as to why 
the check transmitted does not cover the full amount. The trans- 
mitting postmaster to whom the bond or bonds are returned because 
of any irregularity shall resubmit the bond or bonds when properly 
completed, accompanied by a letter of transmittal, to the paying 
postmaster, by registered mail. If such bonds are included with 
the shipment of bonds transmitted that day for payment, they shall 
not be again described on form ASB~2, but shall be enclosed in an 
envelope plainly marked to indicate that it contains bonds pre- 
viously submitted which were returned for correction. 

36. Upon receipt of bonds from a nonpaying office, the paying 
office will check the bonds with the accompanying invoices and 
transmit to the nonpaying office a receipt on form ASB-3, using 
envelope form ASB-8 for the purpose. The paying office will mail 
the check direct to the veteran at the address furnished by him 
on the back of the surrendered bonds. The check will be sent 
as ordinary mail in an envelope to be furnished for the purpose 
¢ =a ASB-9), which will bear no endorsement requiring restricted 

elivery. 
Advance payment of postage and registry fee not required—Dis- 
patch of certified bonds to paying offices—Statistics 

387. No postage or registry fees will be collected by the postmas- 
ter at the office of mailing on mailings of bonds to the central 
United States savings bond depository office. As far as practicable, 
without missing available dispatches, all bonds transmitted to the 
central United States savings bond depository office in any one 
day shall be enclosed in one envelope or wrapper. The registered 
letter or parcel containing the bonds is to be entered on the regis- 
tration records in the regular series of registration numbers and 
the records shall show the postmaster as the sender of the regis- 
tered article. The registration receipts and office records of the 
articles shall be marked “ASB” to indicate the reason for accept- 
ance without the payment of and registry fee. The regis- 
tered articles referred to shall be included by the mailing post- 
masters with the 15-cent paid registrations of their offices when 
rendering their Annual Registry Statistical Report. 
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Postmasters shall not be absent from their post offices during 
the heavy period of work in connection with the handling of these 
adjusted-service bonds, and it will be necessary for all employees 
to be on duty during this period. Postmasters ai first- and 
second-class offices, see letter from First Assistant Postmaster 
General dated May 18, 1936, relative to leave of employees. 

JAMES A. FARLEY, 
Postmaster General. 


THE GUFFEY ACT——-EDITORIAL FROM CHARLESTON GAZETTE 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial published in the 
Charleston Gazette of yesterday entitled “The Guffey Act.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of May 24, 1936] 
THE GUFFEY ACT 


A year ago, come August, Congress was considering the Guffey 
bill, which then had been discussed for weeks and months in both 
Houses of Congress, in the press, and among coal operators and 
their employees, as well as by businessmen generally. It was then 
announced that the objections which had been raised against the 
bill had been smoothed out and that the demand for legislation 
to save the coal business from the standpoint of both investors 
and labor could be granted without any reflection on the honor 
of the Congress. Very soon thereafter the bill was passed and 
was approved by the President, and the latter proceeded to make 
the executive appointments required by the bill and necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the legislation. Very soon thereafter 
suits were instituted which attacked the constitutionality of the 
legislation. With few exceptions the bill was accepted by the pro- 
ducing end of the coal business and by all labor, with encouraging 
results. 

Those few exceptions finally brought the matter to the attention 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in a suit, and the 
Court, after holding back its decision for quite a long while, 
finally held the act to be unconstitutional and consigned it to 
the judicial morgue. The vote of the nine members of the Court 
was on its face, six to put the law into a coffin and three to 
treat it as a law as provided in section 7, article 1, of the Con- 
stitution. 

Since the President is sworn to “take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed” (art. 2, sec. 3) he proceeded to treat this bill, 
which had been passed by both branches of the Congress, in 
manner and form as provided by the Constitution (sec. 7, art. 1) 
as a law. He could not wait on the Court 1 or 3 or 5 years, nor 
as was done in the Dred Scott decision, 37 years after the legis- 
lative action, to put into effect the machinery for administration 
provided by this legislative act. 

Now six of the judges come, albeit that one of the judges 
hesitated and gave an excuse for his action which ought to have 
been incorporated with the action of the three in minority, broke 
up the Executive machinery and put the mammouth coal busi- 
ness—yes; the fuel business of the United States—back into the 
condition quo ante which was chaotic. We have received com- 
munications from the laboring people, which taken in connection 
with knowledge, that is everybody’s, that leaves little room to 
doubt that they who go down into mines where there is danger 
and death, want legislation and they are disappointed that the 
Supreme Court has again exhibited to the country the danger that 
lurks in the effort of the Congress and the decisions of the Court 
to ccnstrue the “unwritten part” of our “written Constitution.” 

We had always understood that where there is doubt of the 
constitutionality of the act of Congress, then the doubt must be 
resolved in favor of the constitutionality of the enactment. In 
other words, since the assumed power of the Court apvears no- 
where in the grants of power to the judiciary, and since the rea- 
sons for enacting the law are entirely within the breast of tne 
legislative department, and the assumed right of the Court to 
nullify the act of a coordinate branch of the Government, to which 
has been granted “all legislative power” is still debatable, the nulli- 
fication of an act of the legislature is conceded to be the most 
solemn function of the Government. As Senator Norris put it 
in his usual Lincolnian and Benjamin Franklin way, “Where the 
judges disagree, then the certainty that must proceed the nulli- 
fication of the act of Congress is bound to be absent.” We do not 
pretend to quote Senator Norris’s exact words, but we believe that 
we have stated the substance of his position as stated on the floor 
of the Senate. With his terse statement as a text, we submit 
that where the Court itself has three of its learned members in 
favor of maintaining the constitutionality of the act and the Chief 
Justice himself, one of the six, expresses doubt upon one of the 
essential features of the opinion which goes out as the majority 
opinion, one is not bold in asserting that the res ipsa suggests 
doubt. 

The situation which now confronts the Congress and the Presi- 
dent who approved the Guffey law finds in judicial limbo, the old 
doctrine that in order to set aside the act of the legislature there 
must be no doubt in the minds of the judges. Since the Court in 
the A. A. A. case went outside of the record, and held, in effect, 
that agriculture, no matter what its demands and necessities may 
be, is exclusively a matter for the States, it is hard for the news- 
paper editor to get away from the impression that the Supreme 
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Court proposes now to put labor in the same category and put all 
production which comes from the joint action of capital and 
jabor into that ~uncertain judicial “no man’s land” called the 
“reserved power” of the States. 

We have heretofore tried to show, as did counsel in the current 
cases, that such a position cannot stand permanently as the law 
of the land, much less the supreme law of the land. The dust 
storms of the West which carry the rich surface soil from one 
State to another, do not recognize any such judicial interpreta- 
tion. Irrigation, water power, and navigation, which are a part of 
labor’s heritage as they are the hope and reliance of the farmer, 
come from the rills, the creeks, and the rivers, which do not stop 
at State lines. The food and clothing of the people as well as 
their fuel, cannot be dealt with comprehensively or effectively by 
the States. The recent floods have shown that the laws of nature 
do not recognize geographical lines any more than they do political 
promises and purposes. 

The West Virginia coal business is affected both at the point of 
production and in the markets by other coal fields in other States. 
How often that has been gone over in congressional investigations 
and judicial inquiries. 

The situation exemplifies the business chaos of horrors that 
will hound labor and business if it be true that the Constitution 
is whatever the court may declare it to be. But, until Congress 
exercises the power gfven it by the Constitution to regulate the 
appellate power of the Supreme Court and to make such excep- 
tions as the Congress may see fit, we must deal with the situa- 
tion as the Supreme Court has said it is. 

This heaven-favored, rich State of West Virginia, with its oil 
and gas, needs to use, as domestic fuel, very little of its coal. 
At least 90 percent of its coal would not be mined but for the 
markets beyond the State’s lines. Its high carbon-coking coal, 
underlying a small (comparatively speaking) part of its coal 
area, is practically indispensable to many of the branches of the 
country’s industry. The Norfolk & Western, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Virginian Railways, bisect this coal, which consti- 
tutes a major part of their freight tonnage. Our domestic and 
gas coals bear the same relation to the B. & O., and the New 
York Central Railroads. 

Our coal business from mine to home, is about as large as that 
of raising peacocks for their tail feathers. 

It is too plain for discussion that our railroad development 
and our modern mine equipment had in contemplation interstate 
commerce. 

But there is still the bigger question: Shall the millions in- 
vested in coal be told that Congress has no power to help the 
coal business to realize a fair profit in the production of coal? 

Shall labor be relegated to the States which produce coal for 
the security of a fair wage? 

Shall labor be told, as was the farmer, that he is the victim 
of the failure of his ancestors to define States’ rights, and the 
omission to insert in the Constitution some “nots’ that would 
prevent the courts from holding the business of the country over 
the hell of uncertainty and technical differentiation, by a horse- 
hair? 

REGULATION OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6772) to amend the Grain Putures Act to prevent and remove 
obstructions and burdens upon interstate commerce in grains 
and other commodities by regulating transactions therein on 
commodity futures exchanges, to limit or abolish short sell- 
ing, to curb manipulation, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question before the Senate 
is on the first amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. ScHWELLINBACH] to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirTH]. 

Mr. SMITH obtained the floor. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. The first amendment, the one 
on line 7, proposing to substitute the words “a commodity” 
for the word “cotton”, I desire to withdraw. 

Mr. SMITH. I hope that the Members of the Senate 
have been furnished with the new print that shows the orig- 
inal bill with the proposed amendments, so that Senators 
may have the context as well as the amendments thereto. 
Has the Senator from Washington a copy of that print of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I have. 

Mr. SMITH. On page 9 of the reprint the amendment 
appears, and I think it would be better for us to refer to 
that print. The amendment of the Senator from Washing- 
ton would come in on line 17, page 9, after the words “a 
like quantity of”, to strike out “cotton” and insert the words 
“a commodity.” ‘That, as I understand, is the amendment 
of the Senator from Washington to my amendment, 
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Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, after consulta- 
tion with the Department by the Senator from Idaho and 
myself, we feel that that amendment would not be advisable 
so far as grain is concerned. I therefore withdraw that 
amendment, but I do not withdraw the other amendment 
proposing to strike out the words “crossing and” on line 18. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as the Senate will have to 
vote on this question, I wish to say, if there are any Senators 
who may not be thoroughly familiar with the terms used on 
the exchanges, that it is impossible for a broker, either on a 
grain exchange or a cotton exchange, to execute a buying 
and a selling order without it being called a “cross” sale. 
The terminology used in this bill was unfortunate. By turn- 
ing to page 10 of the reprint of the bill there will be found 
subdivision (A), under which are prohibited and declared to 
be unlawful “wash sales.” Everyone who is familiar with 
the markets knows exactly what a “wash sale” is. It is a 
pure, unadulterated fraud. 


“Cross trade”, or “accommodation trade”, or is a fictitious sale. 


Mr. President, a “cross sale” is of the nature of what was 
described and debated yesterday. A broker receives an order 
for October wheat or October cotton. He receives simulta- 
neously an order to sell and an order to buy. He offers them 
simultaneously. Under this amendment that is a cross sale, 
a sale involving an order to buy and an order to sell at the 
same time. It is provided in the amendment that nothing 
therein contained shall prohibit a broker from executing such 
sales open and aboveboard on the floor and having them 
recorded, so that his customers may know that in good faith 
he sold for A and bought for B at the market, no matter at 
what the market may be quoted in that particular month. 
The terminology here used is unfortunate. 

Mr. POPE. Mtr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Durry in the chair), 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. As the Senator understands, is a “cross sale” 
as he uses the term the same as a “cross trade”? A “cross 
sale” and a “cross trade” are the same thing, are they not? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know what terminology may be 
used, but a cross-execution is what I have described. It 
may be a cross trade. A broker may have an order to sell 
and an order to buy, and he may simply pocket the order 
to sell and execute the order to buy and execute the order 
to sell to the party who bought. My amendment would 
provide that that can be done in the office or with himself 
or with anybody, but that the broker must then take the 
orders and go on the floor and have them duly recorded 
as a purchase and a sale simultaneously. 

Mr. POPE. Since the term “cross trade” was used, as 
the Senator indicates on page 10 of the new print of the 
bill, I asked the Grain Futures Administration, who are 
very familiar with these terms, to give mie a definition of 
the term “cross trade.” This is their definition: 

Cross trades are fictitious trades recorded and cleared through 
the exchange clearing house as real trades. They are a device 
commonly employed by floor brokers for the coming buyers in 
respect to selling orders of customers and vice versa. They take 
the form of a recorded double purchase and sale between two 
brokers. Each broker is recorded as having bought from and sold 
=a _ other the same quantity of the same future at the same 
Pp le 

That is the definition which the Grain Putures Adminis- 
tration gave of the term which is used in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. To my mind that is not applicable to the 
purpose of the amendment, because the amendment not only 
defines a cross sale, but specifies how it shall be made and 
where it shall be made. In other words, if it is not allowed, 
then the broker has to be a bear one day and a bull the next 
day because he does not dare, under this definition, to receive 
simultaneous orders for a given amount to be bought and to 
be sold, and execute both of them. It is accross sale. That 
is what is meant. If there is a cross trade, then we get down 
to what is known as “bucketing”, or, worse than that, the 
broker utilizing himself as the purchaser or salesman of his 
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client’s business, whereas under the amendment in the event 
a broker should receive orders in an active market for the 
same quantity to be disposed of at the market, all he could 
do, if he were honest and fair, even without the law, would 
be to indicate to his representative in the pit, or himself if he 
is active on the floor, that the orders are to be taken and 
executed at once. If that is not to be allowed, but is to be 
prohibited, we are putting him into a position to do the 
identical thing the law is trying to make unlawful. 

I know there is a determination on the part of some, no 
matter how righteous and how fair any of the Smith amend- 
ments may be, to defeat them. The evidence of that is vis- 
ible all about me. There is not a Senator here who does not 
know that this amendment proposes to do nothing more nor 
less than to require the broker, if he is going to buy and sell 
simultaneously, to offer those orders at the market. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As I understood the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Pope] yesterday, he said the definition of a “cross 
trade” does not include the character of transaction to 
which the Senator from South Carolina is now referring. 
It seems to me, if that be true, that the Senator from 
South Carolina could preserve his provision against cross 
trading by the express language here used, that cross trad- 
ing shall not include the character of transaction he is 
urging, since it is proposed to strike out the words “crossing 
and” as suggested by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
ScCHWELLENBACH]. 

Mr. SMITH. If those words be stricken out, then under 
the terminology of the bill we have put the broker in a 
position where he cannot execute a buying order and a Sell- 
ing order simultaneously. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When the broker receives a cross order 
why cannot he go on the market and either buy or sell or do 
both, provided he buys at the market price and sells at the 
market price? 

Mr. SMITH. But that is a cross sale. 
avoided. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. POPE. A cross sale is not prohibited under the terms 
of the bill. It is cross trading as defined by me a few min- 
utes ago. That is the only thing that would be prohibited. 
As I said yesterday, in my opinion, the sort of transaction 
included in the Senators’ amendment is not prohibited by 
the bill as it stands without the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. All the trade would understand and the 
courts would so construe the term as used on the different 
exchanges, that a cross sale or a cross trade, if you please, 
has been known ever since exchanges existed as a buying 
order and a selling order. The complaint made is that some 
broker will get an order to buy and an order to sell simul- 
taneously, and if he is inclined to favor one client as against 
another he may use the selling order, if he wants to depress 
the market, and hold the other for a reasonable time and 
then execute the other order. 

The amendment which I have proposed would provide that 
he shall not do that; that if he has an order to buy and an 
order to sell he must execute them simultaneously and get 
away from the idea that he can withhold one order and 
execute the other. It seems to me it is so very patent that 
it does not really need discussion. 

The contention was made yesterday that it was going to 
let in all sorts of bucketing. It is prohibitive of that prac- 
tice. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, did not the 
yesterday order, and did not the Senator from Sou 
lina agree, that the words “then fair”, in line 19, page 9, 
stricken out? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I see they are in again. 


It cannot be 
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Mr. SMITH. The amendment went over. They were 
stricken out, and through some misapprehensien they ap- 
pear here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But were not the words “crossing and” 
stricken out, too; or was I mistaken about that? 

Mr. SMITH. No; that amendment was pending. 

I desire to explain the use of the word “fair.” It is a pity 
that the markets are so technical and refined that the words 
we use here do not mean very much to those who are not 
familiar with them. 

Assume that I get an order to buy and sell October. All 
of you know that October may for an hour be inactive, not 
a sale made—that is, no record at all is being made—but 
December is very active, and the last quotation December 
was 20 points on October. That is a dollar a bale higher. 
December may be declining or rising; and the word “fair” 
was used there so that if the broker wanted a quick execu- 
tion he would sell October and report to his client that he 
had sold October at the price discounted or premiumized by 
the difference between December and October. I thought 
myself, however, after going over the matter, that he should 
be allowed to wait until October did become active and then 
sell at the market, so I agreed to have the word “fair” go 
out. A great many brokers desire to execute their orders; 
and when a broker has a sale, and a patron wishes it exe- 
cuted in a certain month, if that month happens to be in- 
active, the broker hates to delay for fear his patron may 
think he is engaged in some sinister business. That was the 
reason why I said the order should be executed at a fair 
price as measured with the active month that it is compared 
with, like December and October. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I feel that the amendment I 
proposed does not have as its purpose defeating the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Carolina. I think 
if it were adopted, the original amendment would have ex- 
actly the same result, and it would remove the possibility 
of criticism. 

We have said that cross trading in certain transactions 
is unlawful. Then there is a proviso that nothing in this 
section or any other section shall be construed to prevent, 
where orders are received simultaneously in the same 
amount, the execution of those orders. If we leave out the 
words “crossing and”, the provision will read: 

Nothing in this section or in any other section of this Act shall 
be construed to prevent a futures commission merchant or floor 
broker who shall have in hand, simultaneously, buying and selling 
orders at the market for different principals for a like quantity 
of cotton for future delivery in the same month, from executing 
such buying and selling orders. 

Mr. SMITH. So far as I am concerned, I should be per- 
fectly willing to accept that amendment if it were not for 
the fact that if I should execute a buying and selling order, 
some fellow might report me for a cross trade. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Yes, but under this amendment 
it would be construed that that was not a cross trade. We 
have declared in the pending bill that cross trading is un- 
lawful; but we say that under these circumstances there is 
nothing in this measure which will prevent a person who 
receives simultaneous orders for execution in the same 
month from executing them. 

Mr. SMITH. That may be all right. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. If the words “crossing and” 
were left in, it seems to me the provision would mean that 
in those particular cases where orders are received simul- 
taneously for the same month, cross trades are permitted. 
The words “crossing and” add nothing to the contention of 
the Senator from South Carolina, but if they should be left 
in they might be construed to negative the provision which 
makes cross trading unlawful. 

Mr. SMITH. No; my idea was just to limit it to that 
particular thing. I do not know but that it may be all right 
to amend the bill by striking out those words. I wish to 
have it understood that the word “fair” is stricken out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The two words “then fair.” 
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Mr. SMITH. Yes. As I have explained to the Senate, 
the reason why I put in those words is very obvious—be- 
cause very often a broker gets an order for a month that is 
not active for an hour or more. There are no quotations at 
all; and then, as soon as the market opens, the broker can 
execute his sales. But if that word does give rise to a rather 
sinister idea in the minds of my colleagues, I am perfectly 
willing to have it go out, though that course will retard the 
execution of a great many contracts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. SCHWELLENBACH] to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina, to strike out the words 
“crossing and” on page 2, line 2. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. The same words appear twice. 
Which print is being used? 

Mr. SMITH. Let us use a uniform print. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The words appear on page 
9, line 20, of the new print. The clerks are using the old 
print. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it be understood that the words 
“then fair”, in line 19, page 9, have already been stricken 
out. They were stricken out by order of the Senate last 
night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands 
that that was agreed to yesterday. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; they were stricken out last night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 


WHITMAN NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7736) to provide 
for the establishment of the Whitman National Monument, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WAGNER. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendment, agree to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. ; 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Murray, Mr. Benson, and Mr. Nye conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8455) authorizing the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes, asked a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two House thereon, and that Mr. 
Witson of Louisiana, Mr. Wuirrrncton, Mr. Griswo.p, Mr. 
Ricu, and Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message informed the Senate that the Speaker had 
appointed Mr. DoucuHtTon, Mr. Vinson of Kentucky, and Mr. 
Reep of New York additional managers on the part of the 
House at the conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9185) to insure the collection of the revenue on intoxicating 
liquor, to provide for the more efficient and economical ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the laws relating to the 
taxation of intoxicating liquor, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had af- 
fixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S.3118. An act to provide for the creation of the Perry’s 
Victory and International Peace Memorial National Monu- 
ment, on Put in Bay, South Bass Island, in the State of 
Ohio, and for other purposes; 
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S. 4023. An act to provide for the continuation of trading 
in unlisted securities upon national securities exchanges, 
for the registration of over-the-counter brokers and deal- 
ers, for the filing of current information and periodic re- 
ports by issuers, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4448. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the issuance of the charter to the city of Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

REGULATION OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6772) to amend the Grain Futures Act to prevent and re- 
move obstructions and burdens upon interstate commerce in 
grains and other commodities by regulating transactions 
therein on commodity futures exchanges, to limit or abolish 
short selling, to curb manipulation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to section 
3 of the bill, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Idaho will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 10, after the words 
“mill feeds”, it is proposed to insert “and Solanum tuberosum 
(Irish potato) .” 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I will say that that amendment 
was submitted to the committee as a whole informally, and 
was unanimously approved. So far as I know, there is no 
objection to it. It includes potatoes as one of the commodi- 
ties in this bill. 

Under the trading which now exists in the mercantile ex- 
change in Chicago, only Idaho potatoes are affected. There 
are only contracts provided for dealing in futures in Idaho 
potatoes. The amendment does not affect Maine potatoes, or 
North Carolina potatoes, or Michigan potatoes, or any other, 
because they are not traded in in futures; but with respect to 
Idaho potatoes there is a very considerable trade in future 
contracts, and the best informed people in my State are of 
the opinion that they have a depressing effect upon the mar- 
ket. Therefore the people of my State desire to have this 
amendment included. I have in my hand a statement from 
Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, Chief of the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion, in which he approves of the inclusion of potatoes in the 
definition of commodities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair believes the 
question now would come upon the various committee amend- 
ments which have not been acted upon. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, the committee amendments 
have been acted upon. The amendments which were in- 
formally approved by the committee, but which are in reality 
individual amendments to be offered by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Durry] and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. SmrrH] have not yet all been presented. 

Since the Senator from Iowa has entered the Chamber, I 
call his attention to the fact that the first amendment ap- 
pearing on page 2, line 19 of the new Senate print, changing 
“50” to “75” percent of producers, might be presented as the 
next amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; it is on page 2, line 19. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont 
will state it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Has the amendment on page 2, lines 14 and 
15, to strike out “butter, and eggs’, been disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
that amendment has not as yet been acted upon. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, having reference to the 
amendment, on page 2, line 19, to strike out “50” and in 
lieu thereof to insert “75”, this amendment raises from 50 
to 75 percent the requirement as to proportion of the pro- 
ducer members in a cooperative association, corporate or 
otherwise, which shall be entitled to membership representa- 
tion in a contract market—a contract market being a grain 
or other commodities exchange to which the bill is appli- 
cable. It is an amendment suggested by the Secretary of 
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Agriculture and would appear to admit of no objection on 
any ground. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Iowa leaves this particular matter, does he not think it 
would be well to insert the words “in good faith”, on page 2, 
line 19, after the word “percent”? 

Mr. MURPHY. I see no objection to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
on page 2, line 19, after the word “percent”, to insert the 
words “in good faith.” 

Mr. McNARY. I could not hear the Senator’s suggestion. 
Where is the insertion proposed to be made? 

Mr. McKELLAR. After the word “percent”, in line 19, on 
page 2. The words “bona fide” are usually employed in such 
cases, but I am a great believer in good English, which can- 
not be misunderstood, and I wish to add the words “in good 
faith.” I hope the Senator will agree to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair invites the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Iowa to the fact that there has 
been no action on the amendment, on lines 14 and 15, page 2, 
to strike out the words “butter and eggs.” 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I suggest that we pass this 
amendment over for the present and take it up later, and 
that we go on with the amendments as to which apparently 
there is agreement. I think the next amendment occurs on 
page 3, line 1, in the new print of the bill, after the word 
“for”, to insert the words “or with.” 

As passed by the House, the bill provided that business 
done for the United States of America or any agency thereof 
should not be considered as member or nonmember business 
in determining the compliance of any such cooperative asso- 
ciation contemplated by the act. The addition of the words 
“or with” has the effect of providing that business done for 
or with the United States of America, or any agency thereof, 
shall not be considered either member or nonmember busi- 
ness in determining compliance. The form of this language 
is suggested by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, what is the purpose of 
the amendment? 

Mr. MURPHY. It would affect any transaction conducted 
for or with the United States of America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURPHY. The next amendment appears to be on 
page 7 of the print before us, the addition of para- 
graph “(C).” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is the Senator discussing 
subdivision (C) on page 7? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. How did that happen to be written into 
the bill in the form of an italicized amendment? 

Mr. MURPHY. It is an amendment brought in by the 
committee to the bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. McNARY. Did the Secretary of Agriculture suggest 
this amendment? 

Mr. MURPHY. The Secretary of Agriculture did not sug- 
gest the amendment as his idea of what the proposed legis- 
lation should be, but representations were made when the 
testimony was taken, and it appeared that the bill as drawn 
would work an injustice to legitimate interests not con- 
cerned with speculation and not desiring to speculate. It 
was suggested then to the office of the Secretary that it 
suggest language meeting the objections of these legitimate 
interests, and with that understanding and on that basis the 
office of the Secretary then submitted this- language. 

Mr. McNARY. Did this meet, and does it now meet, with 
the approval of the farm groups and their representatives? 
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Mr. MURPHY. I have no information that it does not 
meet with their approval. 

Mr. McNARY. That it does not? 

Mr. MURPHY. I have no information that it does not 
meet with their approval. It has the approval of the com- 
mittee. As to the logic of it, if the Senator will permit me 
to develop the purpose of the amendment, perhaps he will 
be satisfied. 

The amendment proposes to enlarge the definition of 
“hedging” sc as to permit manufacturers and millers to buy 
futures in anticipation of future manufacturing or milling 
requirements. The Quaker Oats Co., for example, knows from 
past experience about how much oats jin the form of oatmeal 
can be marketed at a certain price, pursuant to a properly 
planned advertising campaign. Hence, when oats futures 
can be purchased at a price which enables the sale of pack- 
aged oatmeal at, say, 10 cents per package, the Quaker Oats 
Co. will wish to buy four or five or even ten million bushels 
of oats futures without actually having any offsetting sales. 
If the speculative limit should be fixed at 2,000,000 bushels, 
this amount could not be exceeded. However, the amend- 
ment will permit the Quaker Oats Co. to sell futures to what- 
ever extent is mecessary to hedge their anticipated 
requirements based on past experience, subject to the safe- 
guard that in all such transactions prior approval by the 
Secretary of Agriculture must be had. In a sense this is a 
special provision to millers and manufacturers. Conceiv- 
ably the privilege might be abused once, but not a second 
time, for the reason that the Secretary of Agriculture there- 
after would not give his approval. 

The office of the Secretary felt that was a condition it 
would like to relieve, but it was afraid of the consequences of 
writing into the law other language than that which is writ- 
ten, because opening the door to possible situations which 
it wanted to avoid. Therefore, it drafted this amendment, 
providing that “subject to approval by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’, such a company as that referred to may deal in 
futures in such amount of such commodity “the purchase of 
which for future delivery would be a reasonable hedge 
against the estimated manufacturing or milling require- 
ments of such person during an operating period of not 
more than 6 months, based on actual past experience.” 

We may assume that the Quaker Oats Co., desiring to 
exceed the limitation as it shall be fixed by the Commission, 
will have to satisfy the Secretary of Agriculture that there 
is a legitimate business need for such action; and that is 
all the amendment seeks to do. The company will have to 
satisfy the Secretary. The presumption is it will have to do 
that with evidence of sales in the last preceding 6 months 
or year, and the evidence of a reasonable anticipation of 
an increase in business. 

If any further questions occur to the Senator from Oregon 
with respect to the proposed amendment, I shall be very 
glad to attempt to answer them. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am curious to know what 
the attitude of the Department of Agriculture is with respect 
to the amendment. I do not recall that the amendment was 
discussed while I was present at any committee meeting, and 
I wondered whether it had been submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or to any of the representatives of the 
farm organizations, and whether they had an opportunity 
to study it and pass upon it and give their judgment as 
to its workability, practicability, and fairness. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I have no specific knowl- 
edge of farm organizations having been counseled with in 
respect to the amendment. All my counseling has been done 
with the Grain Futures Administration. The matter was 
thoroughly discussed and thoroughly aired in the subcom- 
mittee hearing. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the Grain Futures Administration in 
accord with the purposes of the amendment? 

Mr. MURPHY. It is in accord with the purposes of the 
amendment if it is the judgment of the Senate that we 
should make some provision for legitimate business, enabling 
it to exceed the limitations that will be fixed by the Com- 
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mission, if legitimate business meeds to exceed such 
limitations. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I am opposed to this amendment for the rea- 
son that it extends the power to hedge far beyond the defi- 
nition contained in the original act. It will be recalled that 
under that act orders may be hedged to the extent of the 
actual grain that one owns or may raise on one’s own land 
within 12 months, and also the products and byproducts of 
the commodity. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, may I interrupt to ask a 
question there? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the Senator referring now to the orig- 
inal act creating the Grain Putures Administration? 

Mr. POPE. I now refer to the hedging provision contained 
in the bill, in addition to the provision in the pending 
amendment, whereby a large industry—the Quaker Oats Co., 
for instance, which uses about 10,000,000 bushels of oats a 
year—may hedge not only against the actual oats and the 
products and byproducts in its possession, but also for a 
6 months’ requirement, which would be some 5,000,000 
bushels additional; and then, in addition to that, such a 
company would have the limit on speculation or on specula- 
tive trading which any other person would have. 

For instance, suppose the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
Commission should fix a 2,000,000-bushel limit to purely 
speculative transactions; the Quaker Oats Co. would have 
that 2,000,000-bushel limit. It could hedge to the extent of 
all the oats it owns, as well as its products and byproducts 
and, in addition to that, hedge to the extent of some four 
or five million bushels more of oats. That would apply to 
the industries which deal in packages or sell their goods in 
package form. 

I will say that the Grain Futures Administration is opposed 
to the amendment. The original form of the amendment 
which was submitted to the Grain Futures Administration 
was different; and the present amendment was substituted, 
as giving to the Secretary some power to pass upon the 
amount of additional hedging. 

According to the information I have, the Grain Futures 
Administration is opposed to the amendment, and farm 
organizations also are opposed to it, in that it gives the large 
industries great power of dealing in futures which they 
might use for speculative purposes, and the amount involved 
is so great that in some instances they could even corner the 
market. That is the reason why I oppose the amendment. 
That is the reason, as given to me, why the farm organiza- 
tions oppose it, and why the Grain Futures Administration 
opposes it. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the design and purpose of 
the amendment is to restrict speculation. The design and 
purpose is specifically to avoid interference with legitimate 
business. We have no right here to hamper unjustly the 
operations of a processor of grain commodities. The ques- 
tion presented by the objection to the amendment is 
whether we wish to hamper legitimate industry. 

As the bill stands, a legitimate industry having no desire 
to gamble, having no desire to exceed its legitimate needs 
in any trading on the grain exchange, but having an actual 
need in protection of itself to exceed the limitation as fixed 
by the Commission, yet may not exceed the limitation. The 
pending amendment does not propose to make the company 
the judge of the circumstances under which it may exceed 
that limitation; not at all. It comes to Washington, and 
it says to the Secretary of Agriculture, under the terms of 
the amendment: “We want to exceed this limitation as fixed 
by the Commission. Here is the evidence in support of our 
request to you to permit us to exceed it.” Having satisfied 
the Secretary of Agriculture in reason that the company 
ought to be permitted to exceed the limitation, it is granted 
permission to do so; not otherwise. 

I think we owe that in fairness to industry which does 
not wish to be subject to the hazards of the market, which 
does not wish to have those hazards reflected in its balance 
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sheets, which desires to do business on a legitimate basis, 
reassured as to the cost of its raw material and reassured 
as to the cost of putting its product on the market. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield in 
order that I may ask him a question? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. From the Senator’s own remarks, I assume 
he believes there are only a few industries which could avail 
themselves of the benefits to be derived from the language 
proposed in the pending amendment. Is it calculated to 
help only a few industries in the country? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes, Mr. President; it fits only a few in- 
dustries in the country. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope] 
correct in stating that the amendment has met with the 
disapproval of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. MURPHY. I thought I had stated the attitude of the 
Department, but I will restate it as I understand it. 

The Department is not sympathetic with the amendment, 
but the Department submits that it is not a matter for its 
judgment; that if it shall be the judgment of Congress that 
we should permit this consideration of legitimate business, 
then the language of the amendment suits the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not think it is a funda- 
mental matter whether the pending amendment shall be 
agreed to or rejected. I shall be satisfied with the bill 
whether or not it contains the amendment. The Senate, 
however, should know the attitude of the Department of 
Agriculture with respect thereto. 

I do not believe the Secretary of Agriculture or the repre- 
sentatives of the farm organizations or the Grain Futures 
Administration are bitterly opposed to the amendment. If 
I am correct in my judgment, I believe they all prefer that 
the amendment be rejected. The amendment puts it 
within the power of the Secretary to grant the proposed ex- 
tention or not to grant it; and, as I understand the attitude 
of the officials of the Department of Agriculture, they feel 
that while they prefer not to have the amendment in the 
bill, yet if it shall be put in the bill, and Congress thinks it 
ought to go in the bill, they will approach the subject in a 
friendly attitude, and if Congress thinks it ought to be the 
policy they have no objection to administering. It will not 
be difficult for the Department of Agriculture to administer 
it. However, so far as those in the Department of Agri- 
culture who have to deal with it are concerned, they have 
a@ prejudice against the amendment. There are not very 
many institutions which could avail themselves of it. In a 
measure, it presents a contest between the larger corpora- 
tions and the smaller ones. I do not think the amendment 
will do any harm if adopted, although, under all circum- 
stances, I am going to vote against it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Fresident, I understand that 
under the terms of the bill, without the amendment, any 
concern is permitted to hedge on its entire requirements of 
a commodity for a year and on the byproducts thereof. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. Not only on its requirements for a year but 
as against any grain that may be grown on land owned by 
the person who desires to hedge for its requirements for 
@ year. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is what I meant; perhaps I 
did not properly state it. What I cannot understand—and 
I wish the Senator would explain it to me—is why that is 
not a sufficient permission to protect them so far as hedg- 
ing operations are concerned. 
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Mr. NORRIS. My judgment is that it is sufficient. The 
Senator from Iowa thinks there ought to be a little greater 
latitude extended to large organizations which have very ex- 
tensive operations, and he has very carefully guarded his 
amendment so that they may not get the extension except 
with the permission of the Secretary of Agriculture. My 
judgment is, however, that the amendment is entirely un- 
necessary. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, hedging against grain actually bought is 
not sufficient for the purposes of the corporations affected. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, as I remember the hearings 
on this measure, the Quaker Oats Co. were the only ones who 
asked for an amendment of this kind. The Quaker Oats Co. 
and other breakfast-food companies make a fair profit on the 
processing of grain. Oats sell ordinarily at the present time 
for less than a cent a pound, and very seldom for more than 
2 cents a pound. The Quaker Oats Co. charge from 10 to 15 
cents per pound for their rolled oats after they have gone 
through their mills and their factories. So the Quaker Oats 
Co. and other breakfast-food companies make a fair profit 
on their handling of the farmer’s product in processing 
breakfast foods, and if there are any concerns on earth that 
deal with grain that do not need any special protection, it is 
the breakfast-food manufacturers. Under the requirements 
of the bill they are entitled to any kind of legitimate bona- 
fide hedging in their transactions. 

So it seems to me that the amendment is entirely unneces- 
sary, and while the Department, of course, would accept it if 
the Senate and House insist on its going into the bill, I do 
not believe it is necessary. The representatives of the farm 
organizations were all opposed to it. I think that the amend- 
ment should be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The LEeGIstaTIVE CLERK. On page 11, line 20, after the 
word “such”, it is proposed to strike out “person or” and 
insert “person, or’; at the beginning of line 22, to strike out 
“contracts as” and insert “contracts, as”; and in line 23, 
after the word “shall”, to strike out “not” and insert “be 
separately accounted for and shall not be commingled with 
the funds of such commission merchant or”, so as to read: 

(2) Such person shall, whether a member or nonmember of a 
contract market, treat and deal with all money, securities, and 


property received by such person to margin, guarantee, or secure 
the trades or contracts of any customer of such person, or accru- 


ing to such customer as the result of such trades or contracts, as 


belonging to such customer. Such money, securities, and prop- 
erty shall be separately accounted for and shall not be com- 
mingled with the funds of such commission merchant or be 
used to margin or guarantee the trades or contracts, or to secure 
or extend the credit, of any customer or person other than the 
one for whom the same are held. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 12, 
line 4, after the words “Provided, however”, to strike out: 


That such money, securities, and property may be deposited or 
pledged separately and apart from, or commingled with the de- 
posits and pledges of such futures commission merchant with any 
bank or trust company and that such share thereof as shall be 
necessary to margin, guarantee, or secure the contracts or trades 
of such customer carried with the clearing house organization 
of such contract market or with a member of such contract mar- 
ket, may be deposited or pledged with such clearing house or- 
ganization or with such member. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


That such money, securities, and property of the customers of 
such futures commission merchant may, for convenience, be com- 
mingled and deposited in the same account or accounts with 
any bank or trust company or with the clearing house organiza- 
tion of such contract market, and that such share thereof as in 
the normal course of vusiness shall be necessary to margin, guar- 
antee, secure, transfer, adjust, or settle the contracts or trades 
of such customers, or resulting market positions, with the clear- 
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ing-house organization of such contract market or with any 
member of such contract market, may be withdrawn and applied 
to such purposes, including the payment of commissions, broker- 
age, interest, taxes, storage, and other charges, lawfully accruing 
in connection with such contracts and trades: Provided further, 
That such money may be invested in obligations of the United 
States, in general obligations of any State or of any political 
subdivision thereof, in obligations fully guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the United States, and in “investment se- 
curities” as defined in and under authority of section 5136 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, and, subject to approval by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, may be loaned on the security of nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts conveying or securing title to readily 
marketable commodities to the extent of the current loan value 
of such receipts, such investments and loans to be made in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regulations and subject to such 
conditions as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I inquire where the clerk is reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk is reading in the 
committee print or new print of the bill on pages 12 and 13. 

Mr. McNARY. What happened to the amendment on 
page 9? 

Mr. SMITH. That was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to this morning. 

Mr. McNARY. When? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Smiru] 
yesterday, and, as amended, was agreed to this morning. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Iowa is it a committee amendment which has just been 
read by the clerk? Has the Senator offered it on behalf 
of the committee? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; it is an amendment offered on behalf 
of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment which has been stated. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have taken pains this 
morning to ask a dozen Members of the Senate what this 
bill was about, and I have not been able to find out. I ven- 
ture to ask the chairman of the committee what the reason 
is for this bill? Is the country going to the bow-wows if 
we do not have it? Why do we need it? What is the 
shouting about? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would much rather the Sen- 
ator would ask me an easy question; I am a little weary this 
morning. Really and sincerely, however, I think that this 
bill was drawn for the purpose of correcting or regulating 
certain abuses that had become disastrous in our great ex- 
change places. It will be recalled that just a few years ago, 
a very few, a certain trader on the wheat exchange, “on a 
shoestring,” nearly succeeded in cornering all the wheat in 
America, and when there was a slip in the cog the entire trade 
was demoralized. And as to the cotton market, it was testi- 
fied under oath, that one firm had 2,600,000 bales of actual 
“spot” cotton which it had hedged on the market. It was 
also testified that some of the big traders would sell Europe 
and buy America, which is called a straddle. The same thing 
was done in the grain market. Not only would they sell 
Europe, or buy, as the case might be, to their advantage, and 
sell America, a straddle, as it is called, but they would have 
enough of the commodity and enough money to put one down 
and the other up, and then reap the reward of the manipu- 
lation. It went so far that they would straddle from one 
month to another month; that is, they would buy one month 
and put the price for that month out of all relation to the 
price of a near month, and then they would put in their 
“spot” wherever they had created an advantageous place to 
put it. These are some of the “high spots.” Whether we can 
meet the situation by legislation remains to be seen. 

I wish to state frankly, Mr. President, and let it go in the 
REcorD, that I have pled with members of the exchange with 
which I am familiar so to adjust their rules and regulations 
that there would be a free and open market, for the reason 
that once we legislate and crystallize a practice or a principle 
or a policy into legislation, when conditions change, as they 
do very often, the only way legislation which does not then 
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apply ean be gotten rid of is to go through all the legislative 
processes over again. 

I gave the exchanges all the time they might need. Two 
or three years have elapsed and conditions have gotten 
worse instead of better. For that reason I have thought 
that it might be wise to adopt this plan. Whether or not 
we should put it under a political subdivision of our Gov- 
ernment is a question that ought to be considered. I have 
thought that if provision could be made for the appoint- 
ment of a commission, composed of men in whom the Con- 
gress had confidence and who could carry out the purposes 
of the legislation in a manner to meet the exigencies which 
arise from time to time, it would be better than trying to 
crystalize all the details into a legislative enactment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator give 
me a little more information? I take it from what he says 
that we really ought not to pass the bill. He did not say 
that directly, but I infer it from his remarks. 

Mr. SMITH. We can get a great amount of conjecture 
out of very little fact. 

Mr. COPELAND. As a member of the committee which 
was appointed to investigate crime conditions, I heard much 
testimony about how a great moral respect for righteousness 
may be instilled into a child, but the testimony was that 
we cannot teach morals by precept. I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee, the Senator from South 
Carolina, about the provision on page 8, for instance. Why 
is it mecessary to enact a new law to provide that in the 
transactions covered by the bill it shall be unlawful “to cheat 
or defraud, or attempt to cheat or defraud”, or “willfully to 
make or cause to be made * * * any false report or 
statement”, or “willfully to enter or cause to be entered any 
false records”; and on page 9, “willfully to deceive or at- 
tempt to deceive by any means whatsoever.” Do we have 
to enact new laws to keep people from cheating and de- 
frauding and falsifying and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. SMITH. Have we not already such laws? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; and I thought we had enough. 
Do we need any more such laws? 

Mr. SMITH. I take it that the provision referred to ap- 
plies to the particular kind of cheating and defrauding of 
which the public is not generally advised and which goes 
on within the sacred precincts of the exchanges to which 
the bill relates. 

Mr. COPELAND. As a member of the public I am anxious 
to know to what it all relates. That is the reason why I 
am asking the Senator these questions. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I interject an interroga- 
tions? Do the “sacred precincts” to which the Senator refers 
exist within the great exchange located in the city which I 
have the honor to represent in part? Surely no such con- 
dition there exists as would justify the necessity for any 
such enactment as is here proposed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am afraid the facts belie 
the intimation as to the sweet odor arising from the insti- 
tution to which the Senator refers. He will have to read- 
just his facts. 

Mr. LEWIS. I shall overcome that statement by having 
the Senator from South Carolina invited by the board of 
trade to come and sit with them and among them. 

Mr. SMITH. O Mr. President, I have enough sins now 
to answer for. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, other Senators may 
know what it is all about, but I declare I do not. I cannot 
get head or tail to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COPELAND. I am going to resume my seat and let 
the Senator from Nebraska enlighten me. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator if he was present 
yesterday? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I am sorry I was not. I was en- 
gaged in a committee meeting. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was the Senator here several days ago 
when the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] explained the bill 
section by section, from one end to the other? 
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Mr. COPELAND. No; I am sorry I was not here then, 
either. I was engaged in a committee meeting at that 
time, too. 

Mr. NORRIS. As to the language the Senator read, unless 
the Senator from New York or some other Senator makes 
the motion, that language is not in controversy at all. The 
committee has not suggested any such thing. The Senator 
was reading from a part of the bill which, so far as the 
committee is concerned, is not in controversy at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, am I to understand the remainder 
of the bill is recommended by the committee as 24 carat 
and all right? 

Mr. NORRIS. So far as I know, it is 24 carat and all 
right; but if the Senator from New York never attended a 
committee hearing and was not in the Senate when explana- 
tion was made of the particular amendment upon which the 
Senator stopped the proceedings when he made his inquiry, 
I do not wonder that he does not understand it. 

That is a very important amendment. It applies to an 
operator on the board of trade who is using a client’s money 
for investment. Complaint has been made, and often dem- 
onstrated in the past to be justified, with reference to a 
misuse of funds which are often trust funds. The law has 
not always been such that the operators could be punished 
for abuse and misuse of trust funds. The pending amend- 
ment is to rectify that situation and was suggested by the 
experts who have been studying the question ever since we 
enacted the original law. It is intended to protect properly 
the money of the customers and to provide some limitation 
under which the commission men may use that money to 
invest. 

Heretofore a great many frauds have been committed and 
@ great many things have occurred by which the customer, 
innocent of all wrong, has been robbed of his funds which 
he has given to a commission agent for investment and 
which the agent has invested in some other enterprise. The 
amendment in particular is one on which the committee had 
a great many hearings and to which it devoted a great deal 
of time. While it may not be perfect, it was the best judg- 
ment of all the members of the committee, so far as I know, 
that it would rectify the evils which have heretofore existed 
in relation to the investment of money coming from clients 
of members of the boards of trade. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Nebraska that one instance which was brought out was 
that of the broker using the money of his patron or client 
for the purpose of financing himself or someone else. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; often. 

Mr. SMITH. He put it right into his personal bank 
account and used it very often, as the testimony disclosed, 
for purposes which were contrary to the interests of his 
client. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is true. 

Mr. SMITH. That was brought out in the testimony. 

Mr. NORRIS. The only purpose of the amendment is to 
protect money that is really a trust fund, sent to a commis- 
sion agent and kept on deposit with him; to protect the 
margins of the customer and to prevent illegal use of the 
money for some other purpose. That is all the amendnient 
undertakes to do, as I understand. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am considerably out of patience with 
people who want to get rich in 24 hours by any system of 
gambling. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment is not to help the gambler 
but is to prevent the use of trust funds perhaps for gambling 
or for any other improper purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND. If such use is being made of the money, 
improperly and indecently and unlawfully, is there not a 
way now to reach the guilty broker? 

Mr. NORRIS. He could be prosecuted under the law pos- 
sibly, but it would not save the poor devil whose money had 
been wasted. He would be bankrupt and gone. 

Mr. COPELAND. Who is that “poor devil’? 
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Mr. NORRIS. He may be a miller. He may be a manu- 
facturer of some product derived from wheat or from corn 
or from some other commodity that is bought and sold on 
the board of trade. I think all students of the subject recog- 
nize that within certain limits hedging is not only justifiable 
but necessary. The amendment undertakes in a small way 
to stop some of the gambling which has disgraced various 
boards of trade. 

This is one of the amendments which we think would 
prevent the use of the funds of clients, which have been 
deposited with commission men, for some other purpose than 
that for which they were deposited, perhaps for gambling, 
and from being used as money belonging to the commission 
men instead of using it for the purpose of protecting the 
client’s hedge. It may be a large milling concern that may 
have large deposits to protect the hedges it has on the mar- 
ket, which have been honestly purchased for the sake of 
protecting itself in the manufacture of wheat into flour. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know that a small miller who, in ad- 
vance of the season, buys wheat for grinding, and who has a 
storage capacity, has to protect himself against fluctuations 
in the market. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is legitimate hedging. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; that is legitimate hedging. 

Mr. NORRIS. But he would have some money on deposit 
with his agent in Chicago, we will say; and the object of this 
amendment is to protect that money so that the agent may 
not take it and use it for some other purpose, to pay his own 
private debts with it; or, as the chairman of the committee 
has said, sometimes it happens that the agent uses the money 
for the purpose of gambling on the very products in which 
his client is interested, in which case it would sometimes have 
a tendency to injure the interests of his own client. In other 
words, the amendment is to prevent a misuse of funds that 
have been deposited to protect a legitimate hedge, such as the 
Senator mentions. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can sympathize with the miller in what 
the Senator has called the legitimate hedge. I have not any 
sympathy with the man who sends his money forward expect- 
ing to make a lot of money in the next 6 weeks through a 
gambling process; but I suppose the money of the legitimate 
hedger and the money of the deliberate gambler are so much 
on the same plane that to protect one it is necessary to protect 
the other. 

Mr. MURPHY. I ask for the adoption of the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

SUGGESTED METHOD OF PAYING DEBTS DUE THE UNITED STATES BY 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 

Mr. LEWIS obtained the floor. ‘ 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, is it the purpose of the Senator 
from Illinois to make some remarks at this time? I have 
sought the floor to make a few comments on the naval ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. I shall take but a few moments to speak on 
the subject which I now desire to discuss. I welcome the 
observations of the able Senator from Washington relative 
to the naval appropriation bill. 

Senators, I take occasion to avail myself of this intrusion 
to again suggest a subject with which I fear many Members 
of the Senate have grown sensitive and their patience more 
or less drawn by me to an extreme point of indulgence. 

Mr. President, there is either an honest undertaking on 
the part of our foreign debtors now to come to some terms 
with the United States looking to the payment of the debts 
or the adjustment of them; or there is a deliberate gesture, 
with its skirmishing for winning the good will of the United 
States of America, looking to further applications for new 
loans desired and for further favors to be advanced. 

I will not charge the foreign governments who are making 
the efforts—and I hope sincere efforts—with any other mo- 
tive than that of an honest undertaking to renew friendships 
and revive confidences. 
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However, Mr. President, I cannot overlook, having so often 
brought this subject to the Senate, what appears to be a 
new phase constantly and publicly heralded. We are all 
attracted by the fact that in the late election in France 
there have arisen new leaders who are asserting to the 
world that one of the very first undertakings in their behalf 
is to do something—I quote the exact language as reported— 

To do something to restore the confidence of America by reach- 
ing an adjustment of the debt due by France to the United States. 

At the same time, Mr. President, there comes from the 
distinguished head of the great banking institutions at Paris 
the statement that there are two ways in which this money 
can be paid. One is by some adjustment looking to advanc- 
ing the products of France as payment, and that in propor- 
tion as we could accept. The other is in obtaining from the 
United States such loams by France from which a portion 
of the debt may be paid. 

At this moment I advert to the suggestion from the finan- 
ciers at London in behalf of England. The proposition is 
based upon the assumption that the United States make a 
proposal which will embody some suggestion—I quote again, 
sir— 

That will not disturb the exchanges in money or injuriously 
affect the pendency of or the tendering of the trade treaties— 

I pause to say I could not myself understand the cable line, 
whether the word was “pendency” of or the “tendering” of 
the trade treaties. I give it to the Senate exactly as it is 
sent in to me. 

Mr. President, I am alarmed by the fear that there are 
certain lands in the world that have newly embarked on 
imperial tendencies and are conscious that if something is 
not done looking to reviving friendship with the United 
States, and having behind them the credit of this great land 
through its confidence, bankruptcy or anarchy will fall to 
them as the inheritance from that which they themselves 
have planted. Wein America are very fortunate and should, 
indeed, compose ourselves with great consolation that by our 
policy, which is an American policy, we have withheld from 
associations, far from connection, with these foreign coun- 
tries as have imperialistic policy or disclose purpose of con- 
flict for financial profit or for territorial acquisition. 

At this time I am not breaking into the discussion of the 
measure pending before us to indulge generally in any dis- 
quisition upon the affairs of the world such as I will do at 
some other time, and endeavor to impress upon the Senate 
my point of view, but I intrude into the debate at this point 
only to say that I regard the present situation as exceedingly 
dangerous to the financial security of foreign lands, and to 
that of our country; also, sir, to what might be called 
the credit of the treaties which we are making; more disturb- 
ing are the evidences of conflict which will surely follow 
between these lands if the present conditions of conflict, lack 
of confidence, and want of honor shall continue between 
them as exhibited in their daily procedures, one with the 
other. 

Mr. President, I turn for the moment to the affairs of the 
United States in the matter to which I allude—the debts 
which are due us. 

It is intimated from high sources in behalf of two of these 
large debtors that if some proposal can be made that can 
be viewed as not disturbing to the exchanges in money nor 
interfering to the point of disrupting the proposed trade 
treaties now pending that the proposition will be promptly 
considered as something that might be availing in result. 
There is no suggestion that the proposal in any form will be 
adopted, and I am not here to intimate that there has been 
any statement that such will be accepted merely because it 
is suggested; but I am flattered, sir, and may I say here 
I am complimented that there is allusion in the speeches of 
these honorable gentlemen of foreign lands and in some 
of the statements that have come to high departments of 
this Government to what is designated as constant con- 
tention that I, as a humble Member of this body, have as- 
sumed to urge in behalf of collecting these debts? I deplore 
to say that I am held up by one as one who continuously 
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“jrritates the friendship” between the nations. I am charged 
by another with being “unconscious of how disturbing to 
the whole world it would be should an attempt be made to 
pay these debts in money”, and that I am giving evidence 
constantly either of my ignorance or my perversity in not 
realizing that the payments, if made in the manner such as 
I have in speeches set forth would be so much more de- 
structive to my country than beneficial. That it all dis- 
closes my lack of understanding of this very serious situa- 
tion—balancing of accounts in gold—I have no comment to 
make other than to say I naturally would deplore that they 
should view me in that light, if such there be, but I must 
insist that the subject cannot be disposed of by merely 
alluding to those of us here who are insisting upon these 
debts being paid as lacking in understanding of the form 
and manner in which such could be done and at the same 
time preserve what is called the integrity of international 
finance. 

Mr. President, therefore, I accept the suggestion made 
by the eminent spokesman concerning which the late news- 
papers and some other sources have brought to us, 
conscious as we are, on the eve now, sir, of negotiating 
treaties which will extend our goods to other countries in 
turn for their goods being extended to us or which will be in 
a form which will enable any one of the other countries to 
avail themselves of all the favor and benefit that is granted 
to some other country by special treaty; conscious as I am, 
sir, that the money must be paid by the United States in 
the usual method for some of these products and in other 
instances, sir, that there are products which we do not 
produce at all and which we cannot do otherwise than pur- 
chase if our need is to be supplied, I propose and tender the 
suggestion for my own Government, as well as the debtors, 
that the committee that is now contemplated, the commit- 
tee supposed to be made up of all the debtors—I think the 
words are “the principal debtors”—consider the issuing of 
a joint form of bonds; that such bonds represent the debt 
according to the amount which in justice may be deter- 
mined by the representatives of the United States, the cred- 
itor, and those who are representing the debtors. As to the 
exact amount, of course, I can only speculate. I have no 
assurance as to what may be admitted and what may be 
adopted. I therefore add the suggestion that these bonds 
be so constructed in phraseology that if it becomes neces- 
sary, as it will, for the United States of America to obtain 
goods and products which we do not produce but which are 
necessary to the welfare of our country, instead of paying 
the money by the United States for such products or ex- 
changing our goods for them, the bonds which I describe 
shall be receivable as payment for such products as we 
desire or do obtain from the debtor nations who have that 
which we need but which we do not produce. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator from Massachusetts desire 
to interrupt me? If so, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator be kind 
enough to amplify his statement as to the form or charac- 
ter of the committee that is to issue the bonds referred to 
by him? 

Mr. LEWIS. I take the liberty to say that I was suggest- 
ing that the committee when it meets should make the sug- 
gestion to other countries as to the form of a bond. 

Mr. WALSH. The committee itself, then, would not issue 
the bonds? 

Mr. LEWIS. The committee itself would not be the body 
which would issue the bonds, nor would the bonds issue from 
the committee as such. 

Mr. WALSH. The bonds would be issued by the several 
nations that are indebted to our country. 

Mr. LEWIS. Exactly. I am submitting that the com- 
mittee should consider the question as to the method and 
propose to the several debtor countries the form of a bond 
which I feel would be acceptable to us and would be avail- 
able. 
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Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire how the committee is to be 
organized. I must ack the Senator’s pardon, because I was 
not in the Chamber until a few moments ago. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am now referring, I may say to the able 
Senator from Massachusetts, to a committee of the debtors. 
The proposition has come to us that the debtors—I think 
the words are “principal debtors”—shall each designate a 
committee; that committee shall have a joint meeting; and, 
in behalf of all the debtors, make some proposition to the 
United States looking to what they call the adjustment of 
these debts on the basis of the revival of confiding friend- 
ship. 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, the State Department might 
suggest to the debtor countries that such a committee be 
organized and that representatives be sent by our Govern- 
ment for the purpose of conferring along the line suggested 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. I may say, if such were done, it would not 
meet disapproval on my part. I may say, however, to the 
able Senator that the suggestion does not come from our 
State Department, but from those who are assuming, in 
behalf of France and England, to revive the whole subject, 
so that there will be no longer suspicion on the part of the 
United States of what they call their honor and their inten- 
tion to pay, but, to the contrary, something that may revive 
the friendship between the United States and again resume 
the mutual confidence of the old friendships as they existed 
previously to the World War. 

I will say to my able friend if my country could consider 
the proposition, if it should emanate from such a committee, 
it would not be bad, and it would meet my approval if some 
committee on our own part were also assembled at the same 
time in order to reach some concurring action that would 
be the joint action of them all. 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, a joint conference or joint 
committee of various countries such as come together from 
time to time for the purpose of studying and considering 
naval disarmament? 

Mr. LEWIS. Something similar to that, it being, from my 
point of view, desirable that the committee should meet and 
consider not whether they should pay or what they should 
pay but that they consider the mere method of payment. 

Mr. WALSH. While I am on my feet, I want to express 
my admiration for the study and thought and enthusiasm 
which the Senator has given to this important subject, and 
I sincerely hope his efforts to bring about a solution of this 
problem and a settlement of the debt question may be amply 

rewarded. 

Mr. LEWIS. I appreciate to a very great degree the 
approval of the Senator of my efforts to bring about a pay- 
ment of these debts. 

Mr. President, I would ask that these bonds, therefore, 
not only be acceptable as the payment for the produce or 
the imports of the other countries, thus saving us the pay- 
ment of our money or the delivery, sir, of our goods which 
We may need at home, but again, sir, I would propose that 
these bonds be so conditioned that whoever shall possess 
them shall have the privilege, as stated in the bonds, to 
tender them for taxes; that the owner of the bonds should 
be able to tender them in payment of taxes due our own 
Government or such other obligations as are due any other 
government by any American or any American interest. 

Mr. President, I do not know, sir, as my able friend from 
Massachusetts has well stated, how far our Government will 
dare to go until some meeting shall have been brought about 
on the part of the debtors and a proposition from the 
debtors tendered that we may know the amount they offer 
or whether the payments are to be by installments or 
whether they are to be offered in goods or whether there will 
be a mere matter of exchange accepted between the countries 
limited to the mere interest that is due. 

I cannot gather from the statement the exact limitations 
and I tender the proposition that it may be considered by 
my own Government and that of the debtors looking to an 
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adjustment that may continue the friendship of nations, 
but above all that they shall discharge the just demands due 
the United States, that the United States may proceed to 
discharge its own obligations, meet the heavy taxes about to 
be laid upon us, pay the debt of the soldier, and there be dis- 
charged that debt of honor which those countries owe to us 
and which we owe to fulfill to our fellow citizens and Amer- 
ica. For this object I tender the proposal, hoping the result 
will fulfill the adage—“all’s well that ends well.” 


NAVAL PREPAREDNESS 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I have now and sincerely hope 
I always shall have an intense and wholesome respect for 
the opinions of others, and particularly the opinions of 
Members of the Congress of the United States. So what I 
shall say in commenting on one small phase of the naval 
appropriation bill is not said in a captious spirit or in a 
spirit of criticism, but rather is my view and my hope ex- 
pressed here with the thought that perhaps in the future we 
may be able to correct a rather unhappy situation. 

When the naval appropriation bill came to us from the 
House and we contemplated the fact that this was probably 
the largest peacetime naval appropriation in the history of 
the Republic, my attention was challenged by one brief 
provision in the bill. 

On page 43 of this, the largest peacetime appropriation 
bill in the history of the Republic, occurred this language: 

That no part of this appropriation shall be used for the con- 
struction of a factory for the manufacture of airplanes or for 
the construction or manufacture in a Government-owned factory 
or plant of airplane engines other than experimental engines, or 
airplanes other than airplanes for primary training purposes. 

In 1934, after something of a long discussion on the floor, 
provision was made whereby the President of the United 
States might allocate, and he did allocate, to a naval air- 
plane factory in Philadelphia a certain definite amount of 
money to expand that plant, which had gone into disuse 
long years before and which, so far as the information I 
have discloses, appeared to be wholly incapable at that time 
of producing airplanes of the type the Government might 
have to have. 

My purpose in making the fight on the floor of the Senate 
at that time was to make available to that airplane factory 
the funds wherewith to expand it to a point where the 
Government might conduct experiments to determine the 
primary cost of airplane engines, fuselages, and other ma- 
terials and equipment which go into completed airplanes. 

It was my fortune to serve on the Munitions Committee of 
the Senate. A number of gentlemen came before that com- 
mittee one day and there told a story which was merely an 
amplification of the picture presented to the American people 
in 1932 and which helped to destroy the Republican Party at 
that time. It was one of those things which was outrageously 
scandalous and smelled to high heaven. These amiable gen- 
tleman testified that, as I recall, that in a period of 6 years 
they had rolled up in accomplished profits 1,142,000-percent 
profit; that is, 11,420 times the capital of their business 
reflected in profit; and that company made airplane engines 
used in part by your Government. 

There was not a member of the Munitions Committee of 
this body, and there certainly could not be a Senator here 
who thinks along straight lines, who would not have been 
deeply resentful of the fact that any private business enter- 
prise in the country doing business with the United States 
Government could roll up an 11,000-percent profit, in no small 
part out of the Government, in 5 or 6 years. If anyone 
thinks that is good business, he differs from my conception 
of what constitutes fair business profits; and to him I would 
say that such men sow the wind and we must reap the whirl- 
wind in public condemnation for allowing it. 

We all know, and certainly must feel keenly about the air- 
plane frauds in this country. Almost overnight certain men 
became multimillionaires out of the airplane business. I 
doubt if there has been a picture presented to the American 
people more redolent of excessive profit and reflecting more 
upon this Government of ours in permitting such things to 
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proceed than some of the activities in certain fields of the 
airplane industry. I have no objection to men making a 
legitimate profit, but I would object to men becoming multi- 
millionaires overnight out of the United States Treasury 
without a murmur of protest from a Democratic Congress 
representing the New Deal. That is not too harsh a sugges- 
tion, because the people sent us here contemplating the fact 
that we would in reality give them a new deal. I am jealous 
of the good name and the good intentions of my party. 

In 1934, I suggested to the Senate, and the Senate was 
kind enough to follow the suggestion at times, that we give 
to this little Government airplane factory in Philadelphia 
enough money to expand itself to the point where the Govy- 
ernment might make a few of the needed airplane engines, 
just a few of them. The commercial airplane group in this 
country, for some obscure reason, is more potent than the 
voice of protest against grave abuses, and so we find in the 
naval appropriation bill, as it came from the House, a 
restriction upon even that dinky little factory, set up not 
necessarily as a yardstick, but just as a signpost, just as 
a warning to these gentlemen that if they continued this 
conduct, Uncle Sam might be constrained to manufacture 
a few airplane engines just to show what it would really 
cost to manufacture them. 

To be sure, the conferees changed the House provisions, 
but leave in the bill the provision that none of the funds 
made available shall be used to build a new airplane factory. 
There is no prohibition against using some of the funds for 
the Philadelphia factory. That is not the precise point at 
issue. My complaint is that we have to fight, in conference 
or otherwise, to protect this small Government airplane 
factory, each session, against extermination. It is the senti- 
ment reflected in the House provision to which I draw atten- 
tion. It reflects a studied attitude of hostility to any effort 
on the part of the Government to protect itself by having 
this little yardstick wherewith to measure, in a slight degree, 
the cost of airplane manufacture. 

We find these six or seven lines in the House bill, striking 
out of this, the largest appropriation we have evér made for 
the Navy in peacetimes, any possibility of Uncle Sam defend- 
ing himself from practices of profiteering reflected in the 
example I have given. 

I do not believe we can walk away from moral responsi- 
bility for this situation. I do not want to do it. I want 
to face it squarely. I deeply resent the fact that this Gov- 
ernment seems to put itself in the position of cringing like 
a whipped spaniel before our war profiteers. The great mass 
of the people are going to know about it, because some of us 
are going to tell them about it. There is no excuse for this 
Government being rooked. I say that with full recognition 
of the fact that the men who do this kind of war business 
with the Government are entitled to a fair profit, but not to 
11,000 times their capital in 5 or 6 years. 

If we open the doors to that sort of a superglorified raid 
on the Treasury, which we are here presumably to pro- 
tect—and certainly that is a violent presumption, if we are 
going to permit this thing to go on—then every special 
interest which thinks it can get away with it is going to 
come here and with every justification in the world say, 
“You let this other gang get away with this sort of business, 
and there is no reason why we should not be permitted to 
do the same thing.” 

We have presented to the Senate evidence that for ap- 
proximately $24,000,000 we can expand the Government 
navy yards to a point where, with new machinery, new dies, 
new devices of every kind, the Government can handle the 
entire naval building program contemplated under the 
naval bill, which involves possibly the naval race contem- 
plated by these larger expenditures. 

Yet for some obscure reason, gentleman of the Senate, the 
very people who protest most vociferously, who are the most 
highly vocal in protesting that we need preparedness of an 
order the like of which we have never yet contemplated, ob- 
ject to the United States Government—your Government and 
my Government—taking out a little insurance against some 
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of the monstrous failures we had during the war, like the 
Hog Island scandal up here and other things of that kind. 
Those gentlemen, breathing fiery imprecations against 
pacifists on the one hand, breathe almost the same fiery im- 
precations against those of us who want the Government 
to prepare as fully and completely as it is possible to pre- 
pare by getting its navy yards in complete shape to fully 
take on this great burden, if it should come suddenly. 

Government navy yards of ours, with an expenditure of 
some twenty-three or twenty-four million dollars, will be 
able to handle our whole new program. What is wrong 
with that? How can the most ardent exponent of pre- 
paredness object to that? And yet, gentlemen of the Sen- 
ate, for some obscure reason some professed exponents of 
preparedness do not want preparedness if Uncle Sam him- 
self stands ready to do it. Therefore, despite an innate 
desire on my part to be absolutely and wholly fair to all 
these who may differ with the friends of public building, 
I am sometimes tempted to question whether these critics 
would rather not have full preparedness than to have it if 
it means preparing the Government to do its own work. 

For $24,000,000 every exponent of preparedness in this 
country may know in his heart that this Government will 
be made ready to build all the warships necessary to meet 
the naval race that appears to be coming on. I say again— 
I am not going to talk much longer—that I cannot under- 
stand why these gentlemen present to the country this 
constant, unending demand for preparedness, and yet come 
down here and object to the efforts of those of us who are 
trying to put Uncle Sam in a position where he can fully 
defend himself and can fully prepare on short notice. 

On the Pacific coast and on the Atlantic coast are great 
navy yards that can be expanded with this twenty-three or 
twenty-four million dollars to do all our naval work. They 
can announce to the world that Uncle Sam tomorrow, or as 
soon as those plants are expanded, stands ready to build 
every ship of his, if need be, rapidly and under the stress of 
a great naval race. Yet if you tried to get through Congress 
a bill definitely appropriating $24,000,000 for that laudable 
purpose, you would run into a fight—a fight from whom? 
A fight from the very men who assure us of full and un- 
divided allegiance to the theory of national preparedness. 

I think there is something unhappy about that attitude of 
mind. It does not square with professions of loyalty to a 
preparedness program. The thing that I have adverted 
to here, the fact that the House has seen fit to interpolate 
into this bill these four or five lines trying to kill this tiny 
Government airplane plant up in Philadelphia, is an evi- 
dence of the fact that the men who roll up private war 
profits are determined that this Government shall not fortify 
itself. 

I want to see my Government in position to defend itself, 
and I feel that it is incumbent upon me to rise and chal- 
lenge the philosophy which seems to be reflected in this 
provision bringing death to this Government plant. I do 
not want my Government to cringe like a whipped spaniel 
at the very feet of private airplane companies and priv:ste 
naval builders. I would have it say to these men, “when 
you build these instrumentalities of war we are willing that 
you should make a legitimate profit, but we are not willing 
to be rooked by you.” I think that those who have respect 
for good business practices may agree with me. 

Why should we demean ourselves by putting in a bill of 
this character, words of this type, that are in themselves 
pathetic in their expression of a defeatist philosophy—just 
smashing at a dinky little factory up there in Philadelphia 
lest that little thing be used as a yardstick, as a barometer, to 
measure real values in the airplane world? Men here have 
seen these airplane-company owners make fortunes out of 
this war game. You have seen what this subsidy business 
did, and you have seen a growth of this subsidy program 
until finally, gentlemen of the Senate, you have seen as an 
outgrowth other groups come down to Washington and say, 
“Well, you have been doing it for less worthy folks and we 
want you to do it for us.” 
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I think the time has come to serve notice here that this 
Government from now on intends not to be a Hungarian 
helot, and cringe like a yellow dog every time one of these 
outfits cracks its whip, but that from now on it is going to 
stand up in the majesty of Government and tell this crowd 
that no longer are we going to permit them to come down here 
and tell us that we cannot create any of our own instrumen- 
talities of war. 

I have no quarrel with preparedness; but I do have a quar- 
rel with the men who would not willingly permit us to 
appropriate one dollar of Government money to make the 
Government self-sufficient in time of war. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 


Mr. BONE. I am very glad to yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 
Mr. BYRNES. I have been out of the Chamber. Is the 


Senator under the impression that the conference report on 
the naval bill as agreed to would prevent the Philadelphia 
factory from continuing the construction or manufacture of 
airplanes for the Navy? 

Mr. BONE. The Senator, I am sure, has misunderstood 
the purport of my remarks. 

Mr. BYRNES. I was out of the Chamber. 

Mr. BONE. I was merely calling attention to the fact that 
this factory in Philadelphia existed, and that for some obscure 
reason an effort was made in the naval bill to destroy it, and 
I am protesting the spirit which seems to animate us in 
dealing with this matter, rather than with what was done 
with it. 

Mr. BYRNES. I desire to say to the Senator that while it 
is true that the House inserted the language to which he 
objects, the Senate struck it out, and in conference the posi- 
tion which the Senator favors was sustained by the con- 
ferees; so that under the language of the report, as finally 
agreed upon, the Philadelphia factory will be permitted to 
continue to manufacture not only engines but airplanes. 

Mr. BONE. I am fully aware of that. The Senator from 
South Carolina was absent while I was speaking. 

Mr. BYRNES. Yes. 

Mr. BONE. I am fully aware of that; but what I am 
pointing out now is that even with a little, dinky appropria- 
tion for this little, dinky factory—if I may use that vul- 
garism—we have this fight each time. I thought in 1934 
that we had gotten to a point where we had served sufficient 
notice on the world at large that Uncle Sam intended to do 
a little something in the way of protecting himself. I am 
not criticizing the attitude of my colleagues who were on the 
committee. I am fully aware of what was done with the bill, 
because I have it in front of me; but I was trying to point 
out, in my brief remarks, that in this preparedness program 
I cannot understand the attitude of public officials who ob- 
ject to this Government fortifying itself by getting ready to 
build its own equipment. Why do we always appear to very 
assiduously lick the boots of private naval builders and pri- 
vate airplane companies? Perhaps that is too harsh an in- 
dictment; but year in and year out, if we raise a demand 
here for a dollar of further activity in the direction of pub- 
lic building, we meet this sort of criticism; and next year 
when the naval bill comes over, or the military bill, we shall 
have the same little jokers in it that we shall have to fight 
and try to get out. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, with reference to the re- 
marks of the Senator, I only wish to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that while it is true that in the House 
language was inserted in the naval appropriation bill which 
would have discontinued the manufacture of airplanes and 
of airplane engines at the Philadelphia factory, in the bill as 
it has passed the Senate and in the conference report the 
position which the Senate favors is sustained, and there is 
no prohibition against the Philadelphia factory continuing 
the manufacture of planes and engines. 

Mr. BONE. Again at the expense of being a bit tedious, 
I may say to the Senator that I raise no issue of that kind. 
I never raised that issue. I merely am commenting on the 
fact that those of us who believe in adequate preparedness 
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find ourselves confronting, right here in the Congress of the 
United States, under a so-called New Deal, the same peculiar 
kind of loyalty to the men who, by their extreme conduct— 
that is a rather mild way of putting it—brought about the 
revulsion of feeling that put Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
White House. These ship subsidies and air-mail subsidies 
were a stench; and yet, when we try to lay hands on this 
sort of business, we meet with objections, and I think it does 
not square with our professions of loyalty to a new deal. 

I am not insisting here that the Government manufacture 
everything it uses; but certainly the small amount of money 
necessary to expand our naval and military facilities ought 
not to be challenged as something un-American. The pe- 
culiar part of it, I will say to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, is that there is a certain type of mind that sees nothing 
wrong in a private outfit building a military airplane or a 
naval airplane engine but sees something sinister, un-Amer- 
ican, and corrupt in the Government doing it for its own 
protection. I cannot follow that kind of philosophy. 

Mr. BYRNES. I agree with that. We cannot regulate all 
kinds of minds; but so long as the majority of the minds are 
right, the country is safe, and the Senator, I know, will be 
satisfied. 

REGULATION OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6772) to amend the Grain Futures Act to prevent and re- 
move obstructions and burdens upon interstate commerce in 
grains and other commodities by regulating transactions 
therein on commodity futures exchanges, to limit or abolish 
short selling, to curb manipulation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr, President, I ask to have the next 
amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment appears in 
the committee print on page 14, line 24, after the word 
“issued”’, to insert certain words, so as to read: 

All registrations shall expire on the 3lst day of December of the 
year for which issued, and shall be renewed upon application 
therefor unless the registration has been suspended (and the 


period of such suspension has not expired) or revoked after notice 
and hearing as prescribed in section 4g of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, line 14, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “hereunder” and insert “there- 
under”, so as to read: 

Sec. 4g. If any person registered hereunder as futures commis- 
sion merchant or floor broker shall violate any of the provisions 
of this act, or any of the ruies or regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture thereunder, or shall fail or refuse to make any report 
required by the Secretary of Agriculture regarding the transac- 
tions of such person, or the transactions of the customers 
thereof— 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, line 12, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “delivery that” and insert “delivery, 
that”, so as to read: 

Sec. 4h. It shall be unlawful for any person— 

(1) to conduct any office or place of business anywhere in the 
United States or its territories for the purpose of soliciting or 
accepting any orders for the purchase or sale of any commodity 
for future delivery, or for making or offering to make any con- 
tracts for the purchase or sale of any commodity for future deliv- 
ery, or for conducting any dealings in commodities for future de- 
livery, that are or may be used for 

(A) hedging any transaction in interstate commerce in such 
commodity or the products or byproducts thereof, or 

(B) determining the price basis of any such transaction in 


interstate commerce, or 
(C) delivering any such commodity sold, shipped, or received 
in interstate commerce for the fulfillment thereof— 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, after line 7, it is 
proposed to insert: 

Sec. 4j. Nothing herein contained shall be construed so as to 
prevent the suspension or expulsion of any person from member- 


ship, or membership privileges, in any exchange or board of trade, 
or similar institution. 
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Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, this amendment is pre- 
sented by the Senator from South Carolina; and I should 
like to invite his attention to it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word in 
reference to the amendment, and then I shall have con- 
cluded. 

Reading the context carefully, my first impulse when I 
drew this amendment was that it might be possible for 
someone so to abuse his privileges that the exchange or the 
board of trade might expel him for good and sufficient 
reasons; but it has been brought to my attention that this 
provision would give them power to expel those whose mem- 
bership in other organizations might not be acceptable. 

In view of the fact that the expulsion and license and 
registration are safeguarded, I have no objection to the 
amendment being rejected. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield, that 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum? A number of Sen- 
ators on this side have expressed a desire to be present when 
this amendment was brought up. 

Mr. MURPHY. I may say to the Senator that the amend- 
ment has been withdrawn. 

Mr. McNARY. Withdrawn temporarily, or permanently? 

Mr. SMITH. Permanently. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, on page 19, line 21, 
to strike out the words “when so directed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture”, so as to read: 

(3) require the operators of warehouses in which or out of 
which any commodity is deliverable on any contract for future 
delivery made on or subject to the rules of such contract market, 
to make such reports, keep such records, and permit such ware- 
house visitation as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe. 
Such books and records shall be required to be kept for a period 
of 3 years from the date thereof, or for a longer period if the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall so direct, and such books, records, 
and warehouses shall be open at all times to inspection by any 
representative of the United States Department of Agriculture or 
United States Department of Justice. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 2, after the 
word “congestion”, to insert a colon and the words ‘Provided, 
however, That such order shall not apply to then existing 
contracts”, so as to read: 

(4) when so directed by order of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
provide for a period, after trading in contracts of sale of any com- 
modity for future delivery in a delivery month has ceased, during 
which contracts of sale of such commodity for future delivery in 
such month may be satisfied by the delivery of the actual cash 
commodity. Whenever, after due notice ana opportunity for hear- 
ing, the Secretary of Agriculture finds that provision for such a 
period of delivery for any one or more commodities or markets 
would prevent or tend to prevent “squeezes” and market con- 
gestion endangering price stability, he shall, by order, require 
such period of delivery (which shall be not less than 3 nor more 
than 10 business days) applicable to such commodities and mar- 
kets as he finds will prevent or tend to prevent such “squeezes” 
and market congestion: Provided, however, That such order shall 
not apply to then existing contracts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 21, 
line 9, after the word “of”, to strike out the words “delivery, 
at least 3 business days prior to such date” and to insert in 
lieu thereof the words “delivery at least 1 business day prior 
to such date of delivery’; and on line 20, after the word 
“unfair”, to strike out the words “practices; and” and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words “practices: Provided, however, 
That such order shall not apply to then existing contracts”, 
so as to read: 

(5) require the party making delivery of any commodity on 
any contract of sale of such commodity for future delivery to 
furnish the party obligated under the contract to accept delivery, 
written notice of the date of delivery at least 1 business day prior 
to such date of delivery. Whenever, after due notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, the Secretary of Agriculture finds that the 
giving of longer notice of delivery is necessary to prevent or di- 
minish unfair practices in trading in any one or more commodi- 
ties or markets, he shall by order require such longer notice of 
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delivery (which shall be not more than 10 business days) appli- 
cable to such commodities and markets as he finds will prevent 
or diminish such unfair practices: Provided, however, That such 
order shall not apply to then existing contracts. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not understand the 
full meaning of the amendment on line 20. Is it a committee 


amendment? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; it is a committee amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. MURPHY. The amendment also has the approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and was suggested by him. It 
gives warehouse receipts issued by a Federal warehouse the 
same standing as those issued by a State warehouse. 

Mr. McNARY. It places both the Federal and State ware- 


houses on a parity? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 2, after the 
word “officially” to strike out “promulgated.” and to insert 
the following: 
promulgated; and 

(7) require that receipts issued under the United States Ware- 
house Act (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 7, secs. 241-273) shall be ac- 
cepted in satisfaction of any futures contract, made on or subject 
to the rules of such contract market, without discrimination and 
notwithstanding that the warehouseman issuing such receipts is 
not also licensed as a warehouseman under the laws of any State 
or enjoys other or different privileges than under State law: 
Provided, however, That such receipts shall be for the kind, 
quality, and quantity of commodity specified in such contract 
and that the warehouse in which the commodity is stored meets 
such reasonable requirements as may be imposed by such contract 
market on other warehouses as to location, accessibility, and 
suitability for warehousing and delivery purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 11, after the 
words “board of trade”, to insert the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided, however, That if any such association or corporation 
shall fail to meet its obligations with any established clearing 
house or clearing agency of any contract market, such asso- 
ciation or corporation shall be ipso facto debarred from fur- 
ther trading on such contract market, except such trading as 
may be necessary to close open trades and to discharge exist- 
ing contracts in accordance with the rules of such contract 
market applicable in such cases”, so as to read: 


Sec. 9. The Grain Futures Act is amended by adding after section 
6 (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 7, secs. 8, 9, 10, and 15) the following 
new sections: 

“Sec. 6a. (1) No board of trade which has been designated as a 
‘contract market’ shall exclude from membership in, and all privi- 
leges on, such board of trade any association or corporation engaged 
in cash commodity business having adequate financial responsi- 
bility which is organized under the tive laws of any State, 
or which has been recognized as a cooperative association of pro- 
ducers by the United States Government or by any agency thereof, 
if such association or corporation complies and agrees to comply 
with such terms and conditions as are or may be imposed lawfully 
upon other members of such board, and as are or may be imposed 
lawfully upon a cooperative association of producers engaged in 
cash commodity business, unless such board of trade is authorized 
by the Commission to exclude such association or corporation 
from membership and privileges after hearing held upon at least 
3 days’ notice subsequent to the filing of complaint by the board 
of trade: Provided, however, That if amy such association or cor- 
poration shall fail to meet its obligations with any established 
clearing house or clearing agency of any contract market, such 
association or corporation shall be ipso facto debarred from further 
trading on such contract market, except such trading as may be 
necessary to close open trades and to discharge existing contracts 
in accordance with the rules of such contract market applicable 
in such cases. Such Commission may prescribe that such associa- 
tion or co tion shall have and retain membership and privi- 
leges, with or without imposing conditions, or it may permit such 
board of trade immediately to bar such association or corpora- 
tion from membership and privileges. Any order of said Commis- 
sion entered hereunder shall be reviewable by the circuit court of 
appeals for the circuit in which such association or corporation, or 
such board of trade, has its principal place of business, on written 
petition either of such association or corporation or of such board 
of trade under the procedure provided in paragraph (a) of section 
6 of this act, but such order shall not be stayed by the court 
pending review.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 6, to 
strike out the following: 


(2) No rule of any board of trade designated as a “contract 
market” shall forbid or be construed to forbid the payment of 
compensation on a commodity unit basis or otherwise by any such 
cooperative association to its regional or local member associations 
for business received by such cooperative association, provided no 
part of any such compensation other than amounts paid as divi- 
dends on capital stock is returned to producer patrons of such 
regional or local member associations otherwise than on a patron- 
age basis and not more frequently than annually; nor shall the 
governing body of any board of trade designated as a contract 
market exclude from membership in, and all privileges on, such 
board of trade any duly authorized representative of any coopera- 
tive association as herein defined, which is otherwise qualified, 
because of the payment of such compensation. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(2) No rule of any board of trade designated as a contract mar- 
ket shall forbid or be construed to forbid the payment of com- 
pensation on a commodity-unit basis, or otherwise, by any feder- 
ated cooperative association to its regional member-associations 
for services rendered or to be rendered in connection with any 
organization work, educational activity, or procurement of patron- 
age, provided no part of any such compensation is returned to 
patrons (whether members or nonmembers) of such cooperative 
association, or of its regional or local member-associations, other- 
wise than as a dividend on capital stock or as a patronage divi- 
dend out of the net earnings or surplus of such federated coopera- 
tive association. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this language plainly modi- 
fies the Grain Futures Act as enacted some years ago. Will 
the Senator explain the reasons for the modification of the 
existing act with respect to the contract markets? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, under the original lan- 
guage of paragraph 2 of section 6a on page 27, a central 
cooperative association might contract with a local member 
association for business. received on a bushelage basis, pro- 
viding no part thereof was returned to producer patrons of 
such local association. The Secretary of Agriculture consid- 
ered this to be a violation of exchange rules against rebating 
and suggested the substitute language commencing in line 
22, on page 27. The only change made by the committee 
was the insertion of the word “federated” on line 9, on page 
28, the effect of which now is to authorize the central coopera- 
tive association to contract with its regionals on a bushelage 
basis for services rendered, but prevents the refunding of 
such moneys to either: the regional organizations or local 
organizations, except as a result of a duly declared dividend 
on the capital stock or on patronage out of the net earnings 
of such cooperative association. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I believe I am correctly 
informed that the grain cooperatives ask for a modification 
as specified in the pending language. 

Mr. MURPHY. I am sorry there is so much confusion, I 
cannot hear the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. I am advised that the cooperatives dealing 
in grain have asked for a modification of the provision of 
law as contained in this specific language. 

Mr. MURPHY. My understanding is that they give agree- 
ment to this amendment, except that 1 think there was one 
exception. If my memory serves me correctly, the National 
Grange protested against it, but everybody else seemed in 
agreement in its acceptance. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, my impression was that all 
the cooperatives desired to have this provision inserted. 
There had been disputes between the board of trade and 
certain cooperatives, the charge being made that rebates had 
been allowed, and it was claimed they could not operate 
with that practice in vogue. This amendment is proposed 
in order to correct that situation. The general cooperative 
can pay to the regional cooperative for services rendered, 
and that is made a legitimate operation of a cooperative 
organization. In fact, this is necessary, unless we would pro- 
hibit the cooperative from doing some of the things which 
are absolutely necessary to be done in order that there may 
be cooperatives. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I believe I am correct in 
saying that this is the amendment which was presented by 
the cooperatives, who stated it was a compromise, It is not 
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all they desired, but it is the best they could get. They 
do not think it covers the situation as fully as they desire, 
but it does represent a compromise among all parties. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I have no recollection on 
that point. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I think the statement of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] is entirely correct. 
It is the desire of the board of trade that the practice of 
granting rebates by the regionals to their members be 
stopped, and that has been attempted by the pending 
amendment. There are some regionals which were opposed 
to it but the Secretary has reported this as being a fair 
compromise, a fair provision as between the contentions of 
the board of trade and certain regionals, and it appears to 
me to be perfectly fair. It does not seem to me to be fair 
that a regional may pay out what amounts to a rebate, 
contrary to the rules of the board of trade, and thus under- 
mine the whole market condition. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, not with particular 
reference to the pending amendment, but more particularly 
with reference to my colloquy yesterday with the able junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope], I desire to ask either the 
Senator from Idaho or the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Mour- 
pHy!] for one further and perhaps final interpretation 
respecting the general effect of the bill. 

I am referring to the right of legitimate hedging. It is 
quite plain what the bill does in respect to contract markets, 
floor brokers, commission merchants, and so forth. What I 
wish to know is, What happens to the little flour miller, of 
whom there are thousands across the country, who finds it 
necessary to hedge his wheat purchases? There is no argu- 


ment anywhere as to the legitimacy of such an operation; 
and it is my understanding that the bill undertakes defi- 
nitely, specifically to recognize his right to proceed with 
legitimate hedging. My question is, What happens in respect 
to the individual miller if one of his hedging operations is 
questioned as to its bona fides? 


What then happens? 
Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 
Mr. POPE. Since yesterday I have studied that matter 


rather carefully and have come to the conclusion that | 


whether or not the small miller who desires to engage in 
hedging operations is a member of the board of trade, he 
may hedge to the full extent of the definition contained in 
the bill; but if he exceeds in his purchase or sale of futures, 
the amount or value of the actual grain against which he is 
hedging, nothing will be done until he exceeds the limit 
which may be fixed by the Commission—say, 2,000,000 bush- 
els a day—as the amount to which one who is operating on 
the market may engage in speculative transactions. 

If he exceeds the limit fixed by the Commission, he may be 
punished in two ways, which are provided in the bill. The 
Commission, after full hearing, and with a right to judicial 
review, may withdraw from him or deprive him of his privi- 
leges to trade on the exchange. Then I find that there is in 
the bill a general provision which requires that such a man 
be also prosecuted criminally in the courts. So this is what 
will happen: If he merely exceeds his right to hedge under 
the definition in the bill, but does not exceed the limit which 
may be fixed, nothing, of course, will be done, because he has 
a right to engage in purely speculative trading, beyond hedg- 
ing, up to whatever limit may be fixed by the Commission; 
but when he exceeds that limit he will be subject to the 
penalties of the statute. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, then, from the Sena- 
tor’s statement, I should think that in practical effect there 
probably could not be any embarrassment or difficulty for 
the average small miller who is attempting legitimately to 
hedge, and who might merely miss the limitation by some 
casual miscalculation. 

Mr. POPE. Exactly so. After coming to this conclusion 
I conferred with the Grain Futures Administration and with 
their attorney, and found that their judgment confirms the 
statement I made—that no attention would be paid or could 
be paid to trading in futures beyond legitimate hedging until 
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the limit that might be fixed for speculative trading should 
be reached. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Senator for his state- 
ment. 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, yesterday I entered a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the House amendments to 
the so-called Overton bill, being the bill (S. 3531) to amend 
the act entitled “An act for the control of floods on the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for other purposes”, 
approved May 15, 1928, had been disagreed to, and the bill 
sent to conference. I did that for two reasons: Because I 
am very much in favor of the House amendment to ihe 
Overton bill providing for certain dams on the White River 
in Arkansas and Missouri; also, because I personally could 
not see any reason on earth why the principle of local contri- 
bution and State contribution which has been applied in the 
case of the omnibus flood-control bill should not be also 
applied to the Overton bill. 

After conferences with the majority leader and other Sena- 
tors very much interested in the measure, I have come to the 
conclusion that the whole project might be forwarded very 
much by sending this bill to conference. I therefore desire ta 
withdraw the motion which I entered yesterday for the re- 
consideration of the vote by which the House amendments 
were disagreed to and a conference asked with the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
As I understand the rules of the Senate, the Senator from 
Missouri may not withdraw his motion to reconsider except 
by unanimous consent. I have no objection to his doing so, 
but I desire to have the record correct. 

Mr. CLARK. My understanding is that within the 2-day 
limit the Senator who enters such a motion may withdraw it. 
I purposely came over to take up the matter this afternoon 
for that very reason. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is a positive inhibition in the rules 
against the withdrawal of a motion to reconsider except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr.CLARK. Then I will ask unanimous consent to do so; 
but I understood that it was the privilege of any Senator 
within the time limit to withdraw a motion to reconsider, so 
that he should not preclude any other Senator from enter- 
ing it. 

Mr. NORRIS. But some Senator might be absent, and not 
be aware of what was done. 

Mr. CLARK. Then, to obviate any dispute about the mat- 
ter, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the House amendments to the 
so-called Overton bill were disagreed to and the bill was sent 
to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Morray in the chair). 
Is there objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and the motion 
to reconsider is withdrawn. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

REGULATION OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6772) to amend the Grain Futures Act tc prevent and re- 
move obstructions and burdens upon interstate commerce in 
grains and other commodities by regulating transactions 
therein on commodity futures exchanges, to limit or abolish 
short selling, to curb manipulation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the following provision 
appears in the bill at page 10, line 21: 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent the ex- 
change of futures in connection with cash commodity transac- 
tions or of futures for cash commodities, or of transfer trades or 
office trades if made in accordance with board of trade rules apply- 
ing to such transactions and such rules shall not have been dis- 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


So that the small individual for whom the Senator is 
solicitous would suffer no embarrassment at all under the 
bill. It is primarily designed to cure excessive speculation, 
whatever that may be determined to be. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment on page 27, line 7. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURPHY. Before proceeding with the next amend- 
ment, on page 31, dealing with cotton, I suggest that on 
page 2, line 14, there is an amendment which was passed 
over, to strike out “butter, and eggs.” My understanding is 
that it is the purpose of one of the Senators to take that up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In section 3, on page 2, line 14, 
it is proposed to strike out “butter, and eggs.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, if the pending legislation 
is to be enacted, and the commodities which dairymen have 
to buy from other sections of the country and obtain in 
interstate commerce are to have their prices fixed by a 
centralized authority such as that to be established by the 
proposed legislation, all of which I must confess I am not 
in sympathy with, I think it is economically fair that butter 
in particular should be included among the commodities 
comprehended by the bill, because the price of butter af- 
fects directly, and almost immediately, the price of fluid 
milk and of cream. I am informed that if there is need 
for the proposed legislation on account of speculation in 
the other commodities mentioned in the bill, by the same 
token there is need for it with respect to butter. 

I am not personally familiar with the facts. Therefore, 
I rely upon a statement prepared by the National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation, Charles W. Holman, secre- 
tary, 1731 I Street, NW., Washington, D. C., which repre- 
sents to me with respect to dealing in futures substantially 
as follows: 

Most of the future trading in butter is done on the Chicago 
futures market. Taking the year 1932 as an example, we find 
that 400,000,000 pounds of futures were sold on the Chicago mar- 
ket. This represented approximately 25 percent of the total pro- 
duction of creamery butter in the United States for that year. 
Most of the future trading in butter is done in connection with 
the storing and holding of butter from the summer to late fall 
and winter. The maximum amount of butter in storage in the 
four principal markets of the country in any one month during 
that year was 49,306,000 pounds. It is reasonable to assume, 
therefore, that speculative trading was at least nine times more 
than was necessary to cover legitimate hedging operations. This 


was approximately the same amount of speculative trading that 
is found on the wheat and cotton markets. 


Mr. President, assuming that statement to be true, it 
occurs to me that the same objective which the bill appar- 
ently has for other commodities should be applied to butter, 
in order that there may not be a dislocation of the economic 
rights in the market of those whose principal occupation is 
dairying, and those whose principal occupation is raising 
food for dairy cattle, among other things. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp, 
in connection with my remarks at this point, the entire 
memorandum to which I have just referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM RE PLACING BUTTER IN THE COMMODITY-EXCHANGE BILL 


The commodity-exchange bill, H. R. 6772, as adopted by the 
House of Representatives, proposes to regulate speculative trading, 
not only in grain, cotton, and other similar commodities, but 
also in butter. 

This bill was reported out by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and, after being placed on the calendar, a hearing was 
granted to certain interests opposed to the bill. 

After this hearing, the Senate Committee on Agriculture voted 
to strike butter and eggs out of the bill. 

At the hearing on the bill, Donald Kane, representing the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, a federation of 55 
dairy cooperative-marketing associations having a farm member- 
ship of more than 360,000 dairy farmers, appeared in support of 
having butter covered by the bill. The members and submembers 
of this federation market every kind of dairy products, and their 
operations cover the whole of the United States. 

His appearance was also made specificaily for the butter mem- 
bers of the federation, all of whom requested that butter be cov- 
ered by the commodity-exchange bill, including Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., of Minneapolis, a farmers’ cooperative organiza- 
tion having 400 local cooperative creamery associations as its 
members, located largely in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota; Challenge Cream & Butter #<sociation, a 
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farmers’ cooperative association having a membership of 18 local 
cooperative creameries in California, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Nevada, and Utah; United Dairymen's Association, a farmers’ co- 
operative association having 12 local cooperative creamery mem- 
bers in the States of Washington and Idaho; the Interstate Asso- 
ciated Creameries, a farmers’ cooperative association having a 
membership of eight cooperative creameries located in the State of 
Oregon; Dairy & Poultry Cooperatives, Inc., a farmers’ cooperative 
association having a membership of 50 local cooperative cream- 
eries in Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; and 
Mid-West Producers’ Creameries, Inc., a farmers’ cooperative asso- 
ciation having a membership of 19 local cooperative creameries in 
Indiana and Michigan. 

According to a recent report of the Farm Credit Administration, 
approximately 36 percent of the creamery butter sold in the United 
States is marketed by cooperative creameries, and of this 36 
percent, over 60 percent is marketed by the associations represented 
by the National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, and who 
requested the inclusion of butter in the Commodity Exchange bill. 

The inclusion of butter in the bill was opposed by representatives 
of the organized produce exchanges of New York and Chicago. 

In addition to the request that butter be included in the Dill 
on the part of the National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, 
the committee was urged to retain butter in the Commodity Ex- 
change bill by representatives of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the National Grange, and the National Farmers’ Union. 

Accordingly, the issue is clearly drawn. The farmers of the 
country practically unanimously requested that butter be included 
in the Commodity Exchange bill. Representatives of the produce 
markets of Chicago and New York, who make their living out of 
handling our farmers’ butter, are opposed to any regulation. The 
question involved is a simple one. Will the Senate follow the 
wishes of the farmers of America in this connection, or follow the 
wishes of the organized produce exchanges? 

It is obvious to anyone who studies a chart of butter prices 
throughout the year, that the violent fluctuations in butter prices 
cannot be accounted for in any reasonable manner by long-time 
supply and demand conditions. 

The lowered prices of butter in the flush period when production 
is heavy and when butter is being put in storage is easy to under- 
stand, and is probably economically justifiable. Fluctuations in 
prices, however, during the winter months when production is at 
its lowest and when the purchasing power of the public is rela- 
tively stable, cannot be justified by mormal economic factors. 
There can be no question but that these price changes in the 
winter months are occasioned, at least in part, by speculative 
manipulation on the butter exchanges. 

On April 16, just barely a month ago, the price of butter in 
Chicago dropped 4 cents in 1 day. Although a part of this drop 
might be attributed to the fact that we are approaching our flush 
season, the full drop of 4 cents cannot be accounted for in this 
manner. Speculative influence had their part in causing this 
terrific 1-day smash which meant thousands of dollars in lower 
returns to every dairy farmer in the country on the following day 
when he was delivering his butterfat to his local creamery. 

Much is made of the fact that no abuses have been proven 
relative to speculative operations in butter futures. This is due 
largely to the fact that up to the present time there has been no 
power in any Federal agency to require reports and to obtain 
statistics relative to the operation of speculators in the butter 
markets. On the other hand, nowhere in the evidence presented 
by opponents of having butter in the Commodity Exchange bill 
is any real evidence produced as to why butter should not be in 
the bill. The representatives of the produce exchanges apparently 
proceed on the theory that since there is no definite statistical data 
available relative to the operations of the speculators in the butter 
market that the speculators are entitled to some God-given right 
to gamble in the products of dairy farmers without any regard to 
the effect that it may have upon the prices that our farmers 
receive for butterfat on the farm. 

Not only does the speculative influence of gamblers on the 
butter market affect the farmers who are delivering their butter- 
fat to creameries, but it likewise affects every dairy farmer, 
whether he is selling his milk for fluid-milk purposes, for cheese, 
or for any other manufactured dairy-product purpose Butter 
is the fundamental factor involved in the price of all dairy prod- 
ucts. The price for other dairy products, including fluid milk 
and cheese, go up and down as the butter market goes up and 
down. The influence of butter prices on fluid-milk prices and 
other dairy-product prices is not felt as rapidly as it is felt by 
farmers delivering to creameries, but the result over a long-time 
period is identical. 

In addition to the influence of butter prices on fluid-milk prices, 
i. e., on bottled milk sold for consumption, butter prices have 
a substantial effect on all fluid-milk areas in their influence on 
the price of cream for consumption as such and also where 
used in the manufacture of ice cream. In practically every milk 
market in the country the price of cream is fixed by a formula 
based on the price of butter, either at New York or at Chicago 
thus the returns to dairy farmers in the fluid-milk areas depends 
to a considerable extent on the price at which butter is sold 

With all of the dairy farmers of the country so vitally inter- 
ested in butter prices and with the provision in the bill which 
exempts legitimate hedging from operations of the bill, it is difi- 
cult to see how the Senate committee could vote to take butter 
out of the commodity exchange bill, with the resultant benefit 
accruing only to a few speculators whose only interest in the 
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butter market is the amount of money they can make through 
their speculations. 

Briefly, as far as butter is concerned, the effect of the bill 
would be as follows: 

1. Every commission merchant or broker dealing in butter 
futures would be required to register with the Secretary. 

2. A system of reporting is definitely set up which would enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to compile information not now 
available with respect to speculative holdings, both long and 
short, in butter. 

3. If, under the reporting section mentioned above, evidence 
becomes available indicating that limits should be fixed on the 
amount of speculative trading which should be permitted in the 
butter market, the Commission which is provided for in the 
act, after due notice and opportunity for hearing, may fix limits 
on the amount of speculative trading which will be permitted. 

4. Certain unfair and illegal practices are prohibited. 

5. The bill provides definite protection for farmers’ cooperative 
associations on their operations on the butter exchanges so that 
they cannot be unfairly discriminated against by private han- 
dlers of butter. 

There is not one section of the bill which will work a hardship 
of any honest, legitimate concern, whether it is a cooperative or 
a private organization. 

If the contention of the butter exchanges is correct, that no evil 
practices are being engaged in, the sole result of the bill will be to 
require that commission men and brokers register and that they 
report their speculative trading to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

So long as the marketing system of the country permits specu- 
lative trading in farm commodities the speculators should have no 
objection to having some reasonable degree of governmental super- 
vision over their speculation. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has said that the future 
markets of the country are vested with a public interest, and if it 
is sound and wise governmental policy to exercise this supervision 
over speculative trading in grain and cotton, it is likewise sound 
that such governmental supervision be extended to cover butter, 
which is the cornerstone of the whole dairy industry, an industry 
which in dollars and cents is more important to the farmers of this 
country than either the cotton industry or the grain industry. 

As far back as March of 1932 Secretary Hyde, the then Secretary 
of Agriculture, in writing to Senator McNary relative to a bill 
introduced by Senator Capper to regulate the future sales of butter 
and eggs on commodity exchanges, indicated that the Department 
of Agriculture felt that because of the wide public interest in the 
operation of future exchanges, legislation covering the future sales 
of butter and eggs on commodity exchanges should be enacted by 
Congress. We believe that this opinion is also the opinion of the 
present Secretary of Agriculture. 

Most of the future trading in butter is done on the Chicago fu- 
tures market. Taking the year 1932 as an example, we find that 
400,000,000 pounds of futures were sold on the Chicago market. This 
represented approximately 25 percent of the total production of 
creamery butter in the United States for that year. Most of the 
future trading in butter is done in connection with the storing and 
holding of butter from summer to late fall and winter. The maxi- 
mum amount of butter in storage in the four principal markets of 
the country in any one month during that year was 49,306,000 
pounds. It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that speculative 
trading was at least nine times more than was necessary to cover 
legitimate hedging operations. This was approximately the same 
amount of speculative trading that is found on the wheat and 
cotton markets. 

In addition to the reasons which we have set out in this memo- 
randum, a very substantial reason for including butter in the com- 
modity exchange bill is found in the fact that if the speculative 
operations of gamblers is restricted on the grain and cotton ex- 
changes and the produce exchanges are left open and free from any 
control, we can expect a substantial influx of speculators in the 
butter market. Here they will find a fertile field for their opera- 
tions when such operations become difficult on the grain and 
cotton exchanges because of the provision in the commodity 
exchange bill. 

Many of our member associations have indicated to us that 
already many of the speculators who formerly operated in the grain 
market in Chicago have changed the field of their operations to the 
butter market to avoid the necessity of placing their speculative 
operations under the scrutiny of the Secretary of Agriculture. With 
this situation already existing, we may confidently expect substan- 
tial increases in the speculative element on the butter exchanges 
unless the same checks on speculative operations on butter are 
imposed as are placed on grain, cotton, and other commodities 
covered by the bill. 

We therefore respectfully request that the Senate defeat the 
amendment proposed by the Agricultural Committee to strike 
butter out of the commodity exchange bill 

May 20, 1936. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I am opposed to striking the 
words “butter, and eggs” from the bill. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Is a motion to divide the ques- 
tion as between “butter, and eggs” in order? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
such a motion is in order. 

: Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I make that motion, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, what is the motion of the 
Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. My motion is to divide the ques- 
tion as between “butter, and eggs”, so that first vote will 
be with reference to butter and then with reference to eggs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Washington to divide the amend- 
ment in section 3, page 2, line 14, so as to take separate votes 
on “butter, and” and “eggs.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment in section 3, page 2, line 14, to strike out the 
words “butter, and.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I inquire if any Senator has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MorpuHy] has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, in connection with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin], I may 
say that the committee in reporting the bill struck out the 
words “butter and eggs” because there was no adequate 
showing of any abuses in the trading in futures in those 
commodities, and the committee felt that, in the absence of 
a showing of abuse, it was not justified in intruding the 
hands of the Federal Government into a private business 
which heretofore has been free from any governmental 
interference. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Is there any appreciable trading in futures 
in butter and eggs? 

Mr. MURPHY. There is. 

Mr. WALSH. But the Senator says the committee found 
no abuses existing. 

Mr. MURPHY. We found no abuses; at least, there was 
no testimony adduced showing that there was any particular 
abuse, no such comparable testimony as was piled up in the 
case of trading in grain futures. 

Mr. WALSH. I assume there is a likelihood of some 
abuses in connection with the other commodities men- 
tioned? 

Mr. MURPHY. I think that is the apprehension that 
suggested the inclusion of those commodities in the bill. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. Was there any outside suggestion that 
that portion of the bill as written by the House be stricken 
out? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes, very clearly so. There was outside 
suggestion that it be left in, and there was outside suggestion 
that it be stricken out. There were, as I recall, three wit- 
nesses representing the egg industry before the committee 
who asked the exclusion of eggs. 

Mr. MALONEY. I should like to say to the Senator in 
that connection, if I may, that those engaged in the poultry 
industry in my neighborhood, insofar as I have been able 
to ascertain their attitude, favor the inclusion of eggs. 

Mr. MURPHY. I may say further that we have had a 
much closer touch with people engaged in the industries 
since the amendments of the committee were reported than 
we had during the time the bill was being considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. If I understand the Senator correctly, his 
position and that of the committee is that when private busi- 
ness behaves itself the Government should not undertake 
to regulate it? 

Mr. MURPHY. That is the belief I have expressed, and it 
is my own individual view. I am perfectly willing to have 
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any industry regulated when it is shown that it has made a 
license out of liberty, but the testimony submitted to the 
committee in this case did not establish anything of the 
kind. For that reason, I was influenced to advocate the 
elimination of butter and eggs. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I desire to read two paragraphs 
from a memorandum which I asked the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration to prepare in connection with this amendment. 
I shall read the two paragraphs and content myself with 
the statement contained in them. The paragraphs read as 
follows: 


A study of the record of the hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry shows very clearly that the 
Chicago and New York Mercantile Exchanges. don’t want to sub- 
mit to regulation as provided in this bill. The four representa- 
tives who appeared for these two exchanges made a strong effort 
to show that trading in butter and egg futures differs matertally 
from the trading in grain for future delivery and contended that 
if legislation was enacted, butter and eggs should be dealt with in 
a separate measure. 

os > a7 . + * * 


The trading in futures in butter and eggs does not differ from 
the trading in wheat or any other commodity covered by this 
bill. Future trading in butter and eggs is subject to the same 
abuses and the same speculative and manipulative influences that 
apply to wheat and in the interest of the producers of butter and 
oe should be included and such exchanges should be 
ro The inclusion of butter and eggs was approved by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and was strongly supported by the farm 
groups who appeared before the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

I think that is a fair statement of the situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mtr. President, I inquire if an amendment 
is pending to the committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment 
was divided. The first vote will be taken on striking out 
the words “butter and”. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, there will be two votes on the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to say just a few 
words about the pending proposal. 

In my opinion, it is not a fundamental amendment. 
There never has been as much evil connected with the fu- 
ture trading in butter and eggs as there has been in the 
grain future trading, but the principle, so far as I can see, 
is exactly the same. Very little evidence was adduced before 
the committee on the subject. The Senator from Iowa and 
the Senator from Idaho have stated the facts as they ap- 
peared there. The fear was expressed by some that after 
the passage of this bill for regulating future trading in 
grain there would be an increase of future trading in butter 
and eggs and that all the evils found to exist im the past in 
connection with trading on the grain futures market would 
come into being in the trading in butter and eggs. Some 
Pha = aig gp nag pre hiny eagemn and I think no one 
else claims, that the pe 
which have grown up on the cao 

eee SP Re aan Te Sree Lewy: seane 

eggs in 


Ww 
butter and 
will probably spring up. 

It is said, with some degree of reason I think, that we 
should not legislate on this subject until there shall have 
been complaint made and agitation for legislation. So long 
@s no injury can ensue, so long as fundamentally the same 
principle is involved, I do not believe it is wise, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for us to fail to legislate on this subject, and to in- 
sist that before legislation is enacted those interested in 
butter and eggs will have to agitate and make a showing. 
If they shall have to follow the same proceeding that the 
grainmen have had to follow, it will be years before they 
will get any legislation that will rectify the evils which I 
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think will creep into the business to a greater extent than 
now exists after gambling is prohibited in grain operations 
by the passage of this bill. 

On this proposition I agree with the Senator from Ver- 
mont, and I think the butter producers in the main also 
agree. The grainmen see the necessity of this proposed 
legislation. ‘The buttermen, especially the leaders in the 
great farm organizations that have come in contact with 
the evils that have existed incident to the gambling in 
futures on the grain exchanges, so far as I know, are all 
favorable to keeping butter and eggs in the bill, because 
from their experience they realize that, while the evils 
are not nearly so great, they do exist now in some minor 
form, and they fear an increase of those evils if we do not 
keep butter and eggs in the bill. While it is not necessary 
to keep butter and eggs in or to keep butter and eggs out 
to make a good bill of it, it seems to me to round out the 
bill we ought to keep them in. I myself am opposed to 
striking either one out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment proposing to strike out the words “butter and.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask if there was a 
hearing on the matter of the inclusion or exclusion of butter 
and eggs? 

Mr. MURPHY. The committee held long hearings on the 
bill, and I think approximately 45 minutes were devoted to 
witnesses who protested against the inclusion of butter and 
eggs. 

Mr. COPELAND. The information I have from my section 
of the country is that it is not the desire to have butter and 
eggs included in the bill. Their feeling is that these com- 
modities, being perishable, are entirely different from cotton, 
wheat, and other products, but, in any event, they are desir- 
ous, before butter and eggs shall be included, that there 
should be a hearing in order that the view which they hold 
might be represented. So I hope the amendment will be 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment striking out the words “butter and.” 

Mr. COPELAND. How will the vote be taken? How should 
Senators vote who desire to strike butter and eggs from 
the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those in favor of striking out 
“butter and” will vote “yea”, and those opposed will vote 
“nay.” The question is on the amendment proposing to strike 
out the words “butter and.” 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, in the hearings before the 
committee the cooperatives representing dairy products and 
poultry products protested against the striking out of the 
provision relating to butter and eggs. They were in favor 
of keeping butter and eggs in the bill. 

I have a letter from Mr. Charles W. Holman, secretary 
of the National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, with 
an office in Washington, enclosing a copy of a letter written 
to the clerk of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Senate under date of April 17, from which I wish 
to read just one paragraph: 

Our federation, representing more than 360,600 dairy farmers 
who are engaged in marketing their milk, butter, cheese, and 
other dairy products through 55 cooperative marketing associations, 
desires to enter an appearance at the hearing and present evidence 
giving reasons why we feel that butter should be kept in the com- 
modity exchanges bill. 

Representatives of the federation came before the com- 
mittee and presented statements along that line. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understood the Senator from Iowa 
{[Mr. Murpnuy!] to state that those who appeared were in 
opposition to this provision of the bill. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, perhaps I overlooked the 
attorney for the National Milk Producers Federation, who 
did suggest. the inclusion of these items. 
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Mr. COPELAND. But with the exception of the attorney 
the testimony was in favor of striking them out? 

Mr. MURPHY. That is the fact, as I recall. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I have before me a copy of 
the hearings held by the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, at page 189 of which appears the statement of Donald 
Kane, attorney for the National Milk Producers’ Federation. 
He told how many organizations he represented at that hear- 
ing. He said he spoke for a large number, indeed practically 
all, of the coperative organizations in the country. He made 
a very strong statement in favor of keeping butter and eggs 
in the bill. He said trading is going on and there is no 
way of knowing how much that trading will increase in the 
future. For the protection of those who produce dairy 
products and poultry products this provision should be 
retained in the bill in order to protect them. 

In my State the farmers’ union organization have a num- 
ber of cooperative poultry associations which are very 
strongly in favor of keeping this provision in the bill. The 
dairy organizations hold the same view. The attorney to 
whom I refer represents, among others, the Land O’Lakes 
organization of Minnesota, with over 400 cooperative cream- 
eries, all in favor of keeping butter and eggs in the bill. 

Mr. President, there are a number of Senators interested 
in the amendment who are not on the floor at this time. 
Therefore, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 

Clark 
Connally 
Coolidge 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Davis 
Donahey 


Duffy 
Fletcher 


Adams Radcliffe 
Ashurst 
Austin 
Bachman 
Bailey 
Barkley 
Benson 
Bilbo 
Black 
Bone 
Borah 
Brown 
Bulkley 
Bulow 
Burke 
Byrd 
Byrnes 
Capper 
Caraway 
Carey Johnson Pittman 
Chavez Keyes Pope 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-three Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I am opposed to the com- 
mittee amendment. Pennsylvania is the second largest egg- 
producing State in the Union. It ranked first in 1935. 

I desire to present for the Recorp a telegram from the 
Tri-County Producers’ Cooperative Association of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., having a membership of more than 400 
poultrymen, and marketing nearly 1,000,000 dozen eggs per 
year; also a telegram from the Bradford County Egg Pro- 
ducers’ Association, and a telegram from J. A. SupkKan, 
president of the Lehigh Valley Egg Producers’ Cooperative 
Assuciation with a membership of 400, expressing their oppo- 
sitioa to the proposal to strike eggs from the commodity 
exchange bill, 

I urge the Senate to reject the committee amendment 
and, in support of my position, ask that the telegrams to 
which I have referred may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CENTERPOINT, Pa., May 12, 1936. 


King 

La Follette 
Lewis 
Lonergan 
Long 
McAdoo 
McGill 
McKellar 
McNary 
Maloney 
Metcalf 
Minton 
Murphy 
Murray 
Neely 
Norris 

Nye 
O'Mahoney 
Overton 


Schwellenbach 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Smith 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Okla. 
Thomas, Utah 
Townsend 


Truman 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Van Nuys 
Wagner 
Walsh 
Wheeler 
White 


Frazier 
George 
Gerry 
Gibson 
Glass 
Guffey 
Hale 
Hatch 
Hayden 
Holt 


Hen. James J. Davis: 

An amendment to the Grain Futures Act, known as the com- 
modity exchanges bill, is about to come before the Senate. This 
bill is designed to control speculation in and manipulation of 
grain, butter, and eggs by traders. This cooperative, composed of 
405 poultrymen, is marketing nearly 1,000,000 dozen eggs per year. 
Any effort to strike out eggs from this bill would reflect a hard- 
ship to the poultry industry. Your support of this bill will be 
greatly appreciated by this organization. 

Trt Country PRropucERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WoRCESTER, MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 
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ATHENS, Pa., May 11, 1936. 


Hon. James J. Davrs, 
Senator: 

On behalf of our association and all other poultrymen of the 
second largest egg-producing State, demand that you make every 
effort to retain the amendment to the Grain Futures Act of the 
commodity exchanges bill, as designed to control speculation and 
manipulation of grain, butter, and eggs by traders. We shall 
expect to hear from you just what stand and efforts you have 
taken relative thereto. 

Braprorp County Ecc Propucers, 
CHARLES ZIMMERMAN, Secretary. 


COATESVILLE, Pa., May 11, 1936. 
The Honorable James J. Davis, 
United States Senate: 

This exchange, representing five hundred-odd members, seriously 
opposes the striking out of eggs from the commodity exchanges 
bill. We solicit your support in this matter. 

S. S. Burenmyer Ecc Propucers EXCHANGE. 


Catasauqua, Pa., May 12, 1936. 
Senator James J. Davis. 

To the honorable Senator: From Lehigh Valley Egg Producers 
Cooperative Association of 400 producers, urge and pray you to 
oppose striking out of eggs from commodity exchanges bill designed 
to control speculation of same. Might we remind you of the fact 
that Pennsylvania ranked first in production of eggs for 1935 and 
should therefore ask for adequate protection. May I expect a 
favorable reply? 

J. H. SupKan, President. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it is my understand- 
ing the amendment has been divided, and the question will 
come first on the recommendation of the committee to strike 
out the words “butter and.” Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I hope the Senate will not adopt the 
committee amendment. So far as I know, all the represent- 
atives of the farmers who produce butter have advocated 
that it be included as a commodity subject to the regulations 
provided in the bill. 

Furthermore, it seems clear to me that the fluctuations in 
the prices of butter cannot be accounted for purely on the 
basis of the operation of the so-called law of supply and 
demand. Granting that there are bound to be fluctuations 
in price as between the flush season of production and the 
season when production diminishes, I contend that a survey 
will indicate that there is a speculative factor involved in 
the prices of butter. 

Therefore, in view of the fact that all the representatives 
of the producers of this farm commodity are appealing to 
the committee and to the Congress for the inclusion of but- 
ter in this measure, I sincerely hope that the Senate will not 
deny them the protection to both the producer and the 
consumer, which I believe will be accorded by its inclusion. 

So I trust the committee amendment will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment having 
been divided, the question is on striking out the words 
“butter and.” 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think there is some mis- 
apprehension as to the manner in which the question is to 
be voted upon. I think the Chair should explain what an 
affirmative vote would mean and what a negative vote would 
mean in perfecting this amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, did the Senator from New 
York request a division of the vote as between butter and 
eggs? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. SCHWELLENBACH] requested it. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. Then the question arises on 
the adoption or rejection of the committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The part of it affecting 
butter. 

Mr. McNARY. The part of it affecting butter. Those 
who desire butter to be included in the bill should vote “no” 
on the committee amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those in favor of the 
amendment striking out the words “butter and” will vote 
“aye”, and those opposed to striking them out will vote “no.” 
(Putting the question.] The noes have it, and the first 
part of the amendment is rejected. 
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The question now is on the second branch of the amend- 


ment, striking out.the word “eggs.” [Putting the question.] 
By the sound the noes seem to have it. The noes have 
it, and the second branch of the amendment is rejected. 
The clerk will state the next amendment. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment appears on 
page 31, after line 13, where it is proposed to insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 12. The Grain Futures Act is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 13. (a) The provisions of this section shall apply only 
with respect to cotton and cotton-futures exchanges or similar 
institutions. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this act, the 
trading limits on the amount of trading in cotton under or 
with respect to contracts of sale for future delivery on or sub- 
ject to the rules of any cotton-futures exchange shall be fixed by 
the commission with respect to any one person trading either 
directly or indirectly for his own account at a total of not more 
than 100,000 bales for delivery in any one delivery month with 
respect to all exchanges and at a total of not more than 600,000 
bales for delivery in any 12 consecutive months with respect to 
all exchanges (said bales being of the approximate weight of 
500 pounds each). Such trading limits shall apply to all types 
of futures-trading transactions, tmcluding bona-fide hedging 
transactions, and shall also apply to both ‘market position’ and 
‘market interest’ as herein defined. For the purpose of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘market position’ means a contract of purchase 
or sale made on any cotton-futures exchange which has not been 
fulfilled or completed either by actual delivery of cotton or by 
an offsetting contract of sale or purchase on the same exchange 
prior to the time specified for delivery; and the term ‘market 
interest’ means any outstanding contractual obligation relating 
to cotton, which is or may be affected in any manner by the 
advance or decline in the price on any exchange of cotton 
futures for delivery in some specified month, and such ‘market 
interest’ shall be deemed to be held in the month so specified. In 
computing any such market position or market interest there 
shall be included therein any market position on or any market 
interest held with respect to any and all foreign exchanges. 

“(c) All trading in cotton futures on any exchange shall cease 
as to each delivery month on a day not later than the last busi- 
ness day of the preceding month, after which the seller shall 
have 10 business days within which to give to the buyer written 
notice of the date and place of delivery, and the buyer shall have 
5 business days after receipts of such notice in which to take 
delivery and make payment. The Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
discretion, may extend the time to the seller for giving notice of 
delivery and to the buyer for taking delivery and making payment 
whenever in his opinion such action is warranted. In making 
payment in settlement of any contract of sale for the future de- 
livery of cotton in any delivery month the actual commercial 
differences above or below the contract price which the receiver 
shall pay for cotton or grades above or below the basis grade shall 
be determined as of the day on which trading ceased with respect 
to such delivery month and in accordance with the provisions of 
section 6 of the United States Cotton Futures Act, as amended. 

“(d) All charges and expenses incident to any delivery of cotton 
in fulfillment of any contract of sale made at, in, or om any ex- 
change shall be borne by the seller. 

“(e) Any person who shall purchase, sell, or carry any cotton 
futures for any other person on any exchange or pursuant to any 
contract made at, on, or in such exchange for the account of such 
other person, shall demand and receive from such other person 
as a minimum margin an amount equal to at least 10 percent of 
the current market price of such cotton, but in no case less than 
$5 per bale, which minimum margin shall be maintained at all 
times with such reasonable allowance for price fluctuation as may 
be prescribed by the commission. In computing such minimum 
marginal requirements, all fractions of a dollar shall be brought 
to the nearest full dollar. 

“(f) Each cotton-futures exchange shall make available to the 
public each day the volume of trading in cotton futures for each 
delivery month and the total volume of trading in cotton futures 
for all delivery months, and shall also make available to the 
public at least once each month the total of all open and out- 
standing contracts of sale of cotton for future delivery in each 
delivery month, made at, on, or in such exchange. 

“(g) All cotton which shall have been inspected, graded, classed, 
and certificated as tenderable under the provisions of the United 
States Cotton Futures Act, as amended, shall be deliverable, on 
any contract of sale made at, on, or in any cotton-futures ex- 
change, at and for the grade and staple thus certificated: Provided, 
That when such cotton is removed from certificate the final re- 
ceiver thereof on a contract made at, on, or in a cotton-futures 
exchange may, if he so desires, call for a review by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and in the event such cotton 
shall be found to be of a lesser grade or staple and of a lesser 
money value than the certified grade and staple, such final re- 
ceiver on contract may make claim for any monetary loss so found, 
and all such claims shall be made on and against a guaranty 
fund which shall be established and maintained by each exchange 
by adding to the original inspection fees such amount per bale 
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as in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture may be necessary 
for the purpose of such fund, such additional amount to be held 
and retained by the exchange on which the original inspection 
is applied for, and to be paid out only on claims passed on and 
approved by the United States Department of Agriculture or its 
duly authorized representative.” 


WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I have spoken a number of 
times on the floor of the United States Senate about the 
political set-up of the Works Progress Administration. I 
have shown the different parts of the set-up and how it was 
to operate. Today I hope to show those present how it actu- 
ally did operate in the State of West Virginia. 

First, let me go back to the original letter which I read 
some time ago about the W. P. A., in which it was said: 


The time to correct mistakes is before they are made, if possible; 
consequently we don’t want anyone on these jobs who is not right. 
These hundreds of applications going in should be taken around 
to the “designated” leaders in each county and sorted; then the 
local leaders can’t blame the personnel office if the right boys are 
not on. This to my mind is paramount if this organization is to 
accomplish what it has to do in the next year. 


They wanted the “right boys”, and the “designated leaders” 
were to determine whether the proper set-up was made. 

I showed on a previous occasion who actually appointed the 
W. P. A. officials in the State of West Virginia. I “showed 
who they were and how they got their jobs. This afternoon 
I wish to show whether they delivered the goods after they 
did get their jobs, and I wish to produce a number of letiers 
and affidavits to prove it. 

In the first place, I desire to read part of an affidavit from 
aman in Huntington. In his affidavit he says: 

I myself was compelled to deliver a certificate for the registration 
books certifying that I was registered as a Democrat and was 
required to state under oath that I would vote and work for the 
election of Senator NzEeLy in the 1936 campaign. 

Let me go a little bit farther and tell you that in the 
State of West Virginia we have a public registration system. 
Anyone may check the registration books to find out the 
party affiliations of any voter. So if a person did not register 
as a Democrat, and was a W. P. A. worker, he may be in 
danger of losing his job, and not only losing his job but at a 
later time being punished by those in control. Not only 
were the W. P. A. workers told that, but the foremen and 
bosses went around to the different ones and said, “You 
know, the registration is being taken now, and we are check- 
ing up on the registration to determine the party affiliations 
of the different ones’; and, of course, a good many whose 
jobs were between them and hunger, whose job made the 
difference between starvation and livelihood, changed their 
registration from one party to another. 

I should like to see more Democrats, but I want Democrats 
by conversion and not Democrats by coercion. There is a 
difference. I want Democrats who believe in the principles 
of Democracy, and are willing to go at their own wish and 
change the registration, rather than changing it for fear of 
losing their jobs or being punished. 

Now let me read another affidavit from the city of Hunt- 
ington. This Mr. Blank upon his oath deposes and says that 
as he was leaving the office of the W. P. A., where he was 
employed, about 5 o’clock on May 8, 1936, Mr. Blank, office 
manager of the said office, standing in the hall of the build- 
ing where said office was located, stopped this affiant and 
asked this affiant to wait a few minutes, as someone in his 
office wanted to see this affiant, which he did. A few minutes 
later he called affiant in his office, where affiant met Mr. 
Blank, former office manager of the W. P. A., and said Blank 
asked affiant how much he wanted to be put down for; and 
affiant replied, “Put down for what?” Blank replied, “Put 
down for contribution to campaign fund”; and this man said 
he had to see 65 more men to determine how much was to be 
contributed to the campaign fund. 

Here is another signed statement that I should like to 
read: 


On Saturday, April 9, 1936, there was a man on the Sixth Street 
and Third Avenue project by the name of Blank— 
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I shall not say who he is, because if I should say, he would 
immediately lose his job— 

who got some blank notes from the Twentieth Street Bank and was 
going around to all the men on this project and asked for money to 
buy gasoline to haul voters to the polls on election day. There is a 
rumor going around that if you did not give anything you would 
be so messed up— 


I am quoting the exact language of this man— 
you would wish you had gave. 


The man said “had gave” instead of “had given”, 
nevertheless, he worked for a living. 
Let me go ahead a little bit further: 


The man had blank notes, and said when a man would give any- 
thing, he would give out the note and make the men sign it. 


Of course, there was not any politics at all to that; and day 
after day, and day after day, the foremen and timekeepers 
would go around to the workers and say, “Well, you know, we 
don’t actually tell you who to vote for, but nevertheless it is 
advisable to contact and see that the right men are put into 
office. Of course, you would not lose your job if you should 
not vote for our men because of politics, but because there are 
so many other things that you can lose your job for, we do 
not have to say that you are losing it for politics; we can state 
that yeu did not do your work right”; and, of course, the 
men were very fearful that that would be the case. 

Let me read what a woman down at Charleston said in a 
statement to me. Of course, Harry Hopkins says there is not 
any politics in the W. P. A—none at all—and not only that 
but there seems to be no investigation of the W. P. A.; but let 
me read the letter from this lady, in which she says: 

I am employed on the W. P. A. in the sewing room of 
They say there is no politics in the W. P. A. Then why did 
Mrs. on May 4, dismiss four Republican women from the 
room and give us this sample ballot marked up, who we must 
vote for, to take it home and see that we did, under the threat of 
losing our jobs * * * and that was all between us and our 
God. 


I show the Senate the actual ballot which was marked by 
the W. P. A. officials, so that anyone can see the W. P. A. 
slate in West Virginia. The letter proceeds: 

Mrs. searched everybody’s machine drawers and pocket- 
books to see if she had any Republican cards. The next Gay, 
four women had their work cards taken from them. * 

What I have wrote you, I can raise my hand to my God above, 
to be the truth. 


O Mr. President, there is no politics at all in the W. P. A. 
I should like to show the Senate two more marked ballots, 
from other parts of the State of West Virginia, and I have 
many more where they are marked for certain people in the 
W.P.A. 

When I said the W. P. A. was a political machine, I did not 
know it was going to function as smoothly as it did. It 
certainly delivered in the State of West Virginia. 

After they had set up all this political background, on 
the day of election, the State administrator issued a state- 
ment: “Vote as you please.” But he issued that only on 
Tuesday morning, the day of the election, after many of 
the employees had voted, and after many of them had 
decided that they were going to vote as they deemed advis- 
able. 

Let me read now from a Democratic paper, the Parkers- 
burg Sentinel, in which it is stated: 


W. P. A. MONEY IS PAID TO VOTERS—wW. P. A. LABORERS INSTRUCTED TO 
VOTE FOR NEELY AND VIA OR LOSE THEIR JOBS 

Persons working about the polls in Parkersburg today declare 
that W. P. A. officeholders are openly violating the spirit of the 
law in the interests of the candidacies of Neely and Via. They 
say that W. P. A. officials send word to W. P. A. workers to come 
to the polling places to get their pay checks, and when the workers 
get there they are instructed to vote for Neely and Via or else 
they will lose their jobs. All W. P. A. offices were closed today 
and all W. P. A. employees were given a holiday in order that 
they could get out and work for the nomination of Neely and Via. 


They had to go to the place where they would vote before 
they were to be paid for the work they had done. Then 
they say there is no politics in it! 

I should like to have the expense accounts of these W. P. A. 
Officials in the various districts checked. They became very 


but, 
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much interested about projects in te few days before elec- 
tion. They went into the counties and inspected projects, 
or at least they said they inspected projects. It was strange 
that they did it on Friday, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday 
before election, and it is strange that they called upon the 
various foremen and the various political leaders in inspect- 
ing those projects. Of course, we are told again that there 
is no politics at all in that. 

Harry Hopkins ought to be able to find out about it, 
because he has 118 people to look into it for him. I quote 
from the Baltimore Sun, which is a Democratic paper, an 
editorial: 





DETECTIVES ON RELIEF 


Until last week Harry Hopkins, the Works Progress Adminis- 
trator, had 98 investigators on his pay roll. Now he has 20 more. 
It is explained that these investigators are now devoting themselves 
chiefly to the investigation of charges that the W. P. A. is in many 
States being used mainly for political purposes. It is further ex- 
plained that the reinforcements were needed because an election 
is drawing near and the number of such charges is increasing. 

So now Mr. Hopkins has 118 detectives with which to ferret out 
the political scandals in the W. P. A. But are these sleuths finding 
any such scandals? That is rather hard to say, though it seems 
that they are having the devil’s own time detécting evidence of 
political manipulation. To date, according to Roger Bound, the 
chief sleuth, “we have uncovered only two or three widespread 
cases of political solicitation and activity and a scattering number 
of cases involving minor Officials.” In the remaining cases the 
charges somehow always turn out to be “unsubstantiated.” 

This is all very strange, for there are plenty of people, without 
detective training of any kind, who have been able in recent weeks 
to turn up quite a bit of evidence pointing to the existence of 
more than two or three cases of widespread political scandals in 
the W. P. A. They have found such evidence in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, North Carolina, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and several other States. More than that, they have not 
stood upon mere hearsay but have supplied names and places and 
dates and have offered documentary material in support of their 
charges. Yet the evidence they have assembled appears not to be 
substantial enough for the hard-working detectives the W. P. A. 
has hired to investigate the W. P. A. 

Arthur M. Curtis, Republican national committeeman from Mis- 
souri, has come forward with new evidence to show how the 
Pendergast machine in Missouri has taken “complete control of the 
W. P. A. organization in that State.” He also gives names and 
places and dates, while he describes in detail the several methods 
used by the Pendergast machine in coercing W. P. A. workers into 
supporting the Democratic Party. To be sure, Mr. Curtis is a 
Republican, and so is not wholly without self-interest in the mat- 
ter. Yet it can hardly be argued that the facts he has to present 
miraculously become something other than facts because they have 
been brought to light by one who is not a member of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Certainly Mr. Hopkins, that earnest seeker after 
truth, will not contend that he and his political associates have a 
monopoly on truth. 

It is curious, to say the least, that in the face of this great and 
growing accumulation of evidence the W. P. A. detectives should 
have such difficulty finding proof of the manner in which the 
politicians are using the W. P. A. for their own ends. There is a 
Saying that “none are so blind as those who will not see.” But 
one hesitates even to imply that Mr. Hopkins is using his inves- 
tigators to cover up the political scandals instead of to uncover 
them. It is possible that the fault lies with the detectives them- 
selves. Perhaps Mr. Hopkins had better hire, not more detectives, 
but a whole new set of sleuths, 


I wish to read excerpts from a number of letters to show 
how the political set-up of the W. P. A. in West Virginia 
works. These are actual statements from W. P. A. workers 
in the State of West Virginia. Listen to this: 

We were told that they were going to lay off a number of men 
and that if they did not come across at the primary election, 
that it would be easy to designate those men to go. 

As the Members of the Senate know, they were cutting 
down the forces of the W. P. A. Of course, under the guise 
of economy they could cut the men off. 

We were informed that it would be easy to find some other 
excuse than politics to dismiss a worker. 

Here is another letter which I should like to have go in 
the REcorD: 

We were told who was friendly to the W. P. A. and that it 
would be advisable to vote that way. 

Here is another letter: 


I was told that I should be busy Tuesday morning as soon as 
the polls opened, and if F was not there working for the W. P. A. 
slate of candidates, I need not report for duty Wednesday morn- 
ing, and not try to fool them, because they would know who was 
for them and who was against them. They said that the elec- 
tion clerks were with them. 
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In other words, if a W. P. A. worker went there and tried 
to vote the way he desired, they told him that the election 
clerks on the inside were watching how he voted and would 
nod to the man on the outside; and if he did not vote the 
way the W. P. A. crowd wanted him to vote, immediately he 
might lose his job. 

Here is another letter: 

They said that they could check every way to see how many 
votes were cast in any precinct, and, if the result is not there, no 
excuses would be taken. 

Here is another letter. Let me read what a writer at 
Wheeling said: 

They said, “You ought to realize what happened to Rusu Hotr’s 
friends, and, if you do not think more of your jobs than that, 
anything may happen.” 

In other words, if a person professed any friendship, they 
would show what happened to men who had been friendly to 
me. Of course, they have practically eliminated all those. 

I am glad to say that I have nothing to do with the 
W. P. A. patronage in West Virginia, and that if anyone does 
not get a job I am not responsible. Before very long, when 
I go back to West Virginia after the session of Congress ad- 
journs, I intend to let the people know who have gotten the 
jobs and why they got them. 

Here is another letter I should like to read into the 
RECORD: 

Another man wrote me and said that he was called in after the 
election, and his salary was cut approximately $40 per month, and 
they told him, “Well, you are still a pal of Rusu Hott, are you?” 

In other words, his family would suffer, his wife and chil- 
dren would suffer, because that man professed friendship 
toward me at election time. 

Harry Hopkins says these charges of politics are not true. 
Yet there seems to be no investigation. No doubt we are 
spending between a third of a million and a half million 
dollars a year to pay the salaries and expenses of these 118 
Secret Service men Hopkins has employed, and they cannot 
find anything wrong with the W. P. A. political machine, 
though everyone else can. I think they either ought to get 
a new bunch of detectives, or prod the detectives they have to 
a little actual determination to find out the facts. 

Another man writes me this letter: 

I have a marked ballot in my possession which one of the 
W. P. A. boys gave me and can get an affidavit to the effect that 
he was told to vote accordingly or not report for work Wednesday 
morning. I talked to dozens of them and in 90 percent of the 
cases they were eager to vote for Mr. Hiner but had been told that 
if they voted different from the marked ballot that the clerks 
would notify their superiors and their vote would not only be 
void but they would be fired. 

If that fellow had exercised his great constitutional right, 
the right to vote, and had voted the way he desired to vote, 
against the people who are in control of the W. P. A., which 
was keeping him and his family from starvation, that man 
would go hungry, and would have to find some other 
employment. 

These people realize that in the State of West Virginia 
38,000 persons have asked for and been denied work in the 
W. P. A., and have been told there is no work for them, and 
many of them have seen this person and that person who 
has tried to challenge the authority of the W. P. A. lose 
his job. 

Another man writes: 

I have a marked ballot in my possession which one of the 
W. P. A. boys gave me and can get an affidavit to the effect that 
he was told to vote accordingly or not report for work Wednesday 
morning. I talked to dozens of them and in 90 percent of the 
cases they were eager to vote for Mr. Hiner but had been told that 
if they voted different from the marked ballots that the clerks 
would notify their superiors and their vote would not only be 
void but they would be fired. 

Mr. President, this is what happened in the election in the 
State of West Virginia. When I said they set up the 
W. P. A. for politics, I did not know how well they could 
set it up. I did not know how perfect they were in setting 
it up. They not only did this in the district offices but later 
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they went out into the county offices and then the precinct 
organizations. Then they gave them all the information 
possible, so that they could work for the proper people on 
election day. 

They say, “Don’t say anything about it. This is election 
year, and nothing ought to be said.” I believe it is our 
duty, as I said before, to clean up those things. I think it 
is a disgrace that a person cannot vote as he deems advis- 
able without fear of losing his job, under the control of some 
ward heeler. I think it is a shame that some ward heeler 
can come in and threaten a woman who is working to save 
her children from starvation, and tell her that if she does 
not vote a certain way she will lose her job. 

I condemn that sort of practice. I want to tell the Sena- 
tors that if they do not think the W. P. A. is a political ma- 
chine, let them just wait until election time comes around. 
It is the greatest, best oiled political machine this country 
has ever seen. That is why those in authority do not want 
the P. W. A. instead of the W. P. A. The P. W. A. is differ- 
ent. They do not get their checks direct from the Govern- 
ment, even though they may be employed. That is why 
they are fighting anything that would touch the original 
plan. They can say, “Boys, we are giving you the jobs. Mr. 
So-and-So in the county recommended you, and therefore 
you should follow our dictates.” Their slogan is “Vote or 
starve”, and that slogan was used in the primary election in 
the State of West Virginia. 


REGULATION OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6772) to amend the Grain Futures Act to prevent and re- 
move obstructions and burdens upon interstate commerce in 
grains and other commodities by regulating transactions 
therein on commodity futures exchanges, to limit or abolish 
short selling, to curb manipulation, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. SmirH]). 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Clark King Radcliffe 
Ashurst Connally La Follette Reynolds 
Austin Coolidge Lewis Robinson 
Bachman Copeland Lonergan Russell 

Bailey Couzens Long Schwellenbach 
Barkley Davis McAdoo Sheppard 
Benson Donahey McGill Shipstead 
Bilbo Duffy McKellar Smith 

Black Fletcher McNary Steiwer 

Bone Frazier Maloney Thomas, Okla. 
Borah George Metcalf Thomas, Uiah 
Brown Gerry Minton Townsend 
Bulkley Gibson Murphy Truman 
Bulow Glass Murray Tydings 
Burke Guffey Neely Vandenberg 
Byrd Hale Norris Van Nuys 
Byrnes Hatch Nye Wagner 
Capper Hayden O'Mahoney Walsh 
Caraway Holt Overton Wheeler 
Carey Johnson Pittman White 
Chavez Keyes Pope 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-three Senators hav: 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. Sm1rH]. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think it is necessary for me 
to make an explanation of the amendment. It is not at all 
out of harmony with the purpose and intent of the bill. 

After :long experience, those of us who have studied the 
question closely have been led to a belief in the necessity for 
limiting the quantity of cotton that any one firm, corpora- 
tion, or individual may deal in on the exchange within a 
month, and the aggregate open position, as it is called, for 
the 6 active months of the year. There are but 6 active 
months in cotton trading. 

It was testified before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry that one firm at one time held 2,500,000 bales of 
actual spot cotton, and had hedged both at home and abroad 
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to that amount, which gave that firm alone a practical mo- 
nopoly of futures and spot trading. The amendment is pro- 
posed in order to check, curtail, and regulate such excesses, 
which have all the elements of monopoly and the effect 
thereof, to the point where those who are qualified may stand 
a chance of having an opportunity to engage in legitimate 
trading. 

The only difference between the amendment and the terms 
of the bill is that in the amendment we have specified the 
quantity which may be handled by any one firm for a month 
or for a year. That means that at no time may what are 
called open positions be taken, actually to hedge and control 
more than 100,000 bales. What does that mean in money? 
It means $6,000,000 of trading in a month and $36,000,000 in 
the 6 months of active trading. If that is not enough for one 
individual, what in the name of reason would be? There is 
not a mill in the country, there is not a single manufacturing 
establishment, which handles 100,000 bales of cotton a month. 

Objection has been made to the amendment on the ground 
that it may result in limiting the amount a mill may have. 
What mill is there which spins 600,000 bales of cotton a year? 
Yet under the terms of the bill a mill would be allowed to 
hedge in the 6-month period to that total amount. If in any 
one month in which the 100,000 bales were hedged the 100,000 
bales were liquidated, the one engaged in the operation might 
buy another 100,000 bales in that time. It means that at any 
one time he might hedge 100,000 bales. 

It is said that there has been a great deal of opposition to 
the amendment. Yes, Mr. President, the opposition has come 
from those who desire to and who do dominate our cotton 
market to the point where the small men are actually afraid 
to send in protests. I have before me not all the telegrams 
and letters I have received, but typical telegrams and letters 
from those who have dared to face this great octopus. 

As I said, the amendment alone does not interfere with 
so-called call cotton. If a broker or a mill should decide to 
deal in call cotton, nothing in the amendment would pro- 
hibit such dealing to the extent of the limit of 100,000 bales. 
There is nothing in the amendment that would limit anyone 
up to that amount. 

The remainder of the amendment—it seems to be some- 
what lengthy—simply changes the basis of the present law 
in reference to the cotton exchange from the tax provision 
to the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution. In 
a decision of the Supreme Court, in the case of Secretary 
of Agriculture against Olsen, the legality of the constitu- 
tionality of regulation of the exchanges was established upon 
the basis of the commerce clause, and so the remainder of the 
amendment is to accommodate its provisions to the spirit 
of the prior act. That is all. 

Every Senator who is acquainted with the cotton business 
knows that the amount specified in my amendment is suffi- 
cient, in all conscience, for anyone to deal in in any one month. 
We are trying to curb monopoly and to restrict the domina- 
tion of our markets. It is proposed to do it through this 
bill, but on account of the difference in character between 
cotton and wheat the limitation on wheat is placed in the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. Those of us who 
have the direct proof of the monopolistic condition under 
which the market is today operating have placed the limit 
at a point which practically 90 percent of trade thought 
was sufficient. Of course, the proposal is being fought by 
those who testified before the committee that they made 
$13,000,000 in 6 years through their monopolistic power. 

All I am asking of the Senate is to adopt this one restric- 
tion in order that a definite limit may be established and 
that others may have an opportunity to enter the market 
and not be crowded out, domineered, and controlled by at 
most three firms. 

I have gone along with the committee. I have asked 
Senators to study this amendment. It was the result of 90 
days’ investigation; and every legitimate trader in the mar- 
ket is in favor of it. I will guarantee that the telegrams and 
propaganda that have come here can, to the extent of 90 
percent, be traced to one source. 
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Mr. President, as I have said, the remainder of the amend- 
ment proposes to do nothing but change the basis of the 
law from the tax provision to the interstate-commerce clause 
of the Constitution. It does not propose to change anything 
else, but simply accommodates the language to the inter- 
state-commerce clause rather than to the taxing provisions. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NYE. Referring again to the restriction of holdings 
by an individual, let me inquire if those restrictions would 
be equally binding upon a cooperative? They would be, 
would they not? 

Mr. SMITH. They would be under the text of the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator feel that there is any occa- 
sion for an exemption so far as cooperatives are concerned? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not believe the cooperatives would ever 
handle in any one month over 100,000 bales of cotton. I 
have worked and fought for the cooperatives, as the Senator 
knows, ever since I have been a Member of the Senate, and 
I do not want to do anything that would limit their opera- 
tions, and yet, in exempting them, I do not want to open 
the door for other abuses. 

Mr. NYE. I am wholly unprepared to state what the 
holdings of cooperatives for any single month may be, but 
I have been advised that their total holdings have been at 
times in the neighborhood of or beyond 600,000 bales. 

Mr. SMITH. That may be true, and, without too great 
danger, an amendment might be added to this provision to 
the effect that it shall not apply to bona-fide cooperatives, 
as was done just a while ago in a provision affecting cooper- 
ative organizations where the words “in good faith” were 
inserted. 

Mr. NYE. I suggest to the Senator that he do that. I 
think the precaution would be worth while. 

Mr. SMITH. So far as I am concerned, I would have no 
objection to that at all; but I want it understood that they 
will have to be bona-fide cooperatives, as the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKeEttar], I believe, provided in an amend- 
ment offered by him a while ago to another provision. I 
wish to say, however, that somehow or other I cannot 
exactly understand why the cooperatives should use the 
future market. But I will not question that. If they will 
help the farmer and the producer to get control of the 
market to the extent that they can share in the wealth they 
produce, I will gladly accept an amendment of that kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator may accept 
it, but I wish to say to him that it is going to be fought 
as vigorously as I know how to fight such an amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. I predicated my acceptance upon an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee under which 
cooperative associations of producers must have 75 percent 
of their membership “bona fide” producers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That was offered and adopted, but I 
do not think that covers this case. In my judgment, the 
so-called cooperative, the A. C. C. A., as it is called, is 
nothing in the world but another cotton merchant; it has not 
the slightest semblance of cooperation; and I intend, before 
this bill shall be passed, if any such amendment as that is 
insisted upon, to give the facts as they have been developed 
after a hearing which I held in Memphis last year. I in- 
tend to let the Senate know what it will be doing if it shall 
vote a special privilege to this monster cotton-cooperative 
association which does nothing else in the world but, with 
the help of the Government, to merchandise cotton against 
other cotton merchants. I wish to explain to the Senate 
what the actual facts show, and if the Senator from South 
Carolina will excuse me, I will give an illustration right 
here and now. 

Mr. SMITH. Let me make a statement first. The Sen- 
ator need not take his seat, because I will yield to him in 
a moment. 

Mr. President, I am afraid there is a misapprehension that 
the limit of 100,000 for 1 month means for the year. If 
I had a hundred thousand bales open in May or March 
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or October and I liquidated them before that fiscal year 
was out, I could. put another hundred thousand bales in, 
but I could not have at any one time in any one month ex- 
ceeding 100,000 bales. 

To illustrate, suppose any Member of the Senate were on 
the market and had a hundred thousand bales each of May, 
March, July, and October. That would be 400,000 bales. 
Suppose he were to liquidate three of those months; he 
could then have another hundred thousand bales in 1 
month; so that if he should liquidate his position, that is, 
sell or buy—and if he were short he would sell—l month 
and have no accumulation in any other month, then he 
could either buy or sell to the amount of a hundred thousand 
bales, but at no time could he have an outstanding open 
position of more than 600,000 bales or 100,000 bales in any 
one month. In the name of reason and conscience that would 
be enough. Does the Senator understand that? 

Mr. NYE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. I cannot understand how the 
cooperatives could ever handle more than 600,000 bales at 
any one particular time. The minute they liquidate a given 
month, they could put another hundred thousand in; but 
it is notorious that some months one firm may buy 500,000 
bales and in another month sell 400,000 or 500,000 bales. 
They buy one month until they put up the price to their 
advantage, and then sell another month in order to take 
advantage there. It is known as a “straddle.” Not only is 
that true of the month, but it is true of this market and of 
any market. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I desire to invite the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to page 31, line 24, 
being part of section 13. The section now before the Sen- 
ate refers to “any one person”; in other words, a limita- 
tion is placed upon “any one person either directly or in- 
directly trading.” As I read the language, this limits and 
applies to the individual trading on the exchange, but in 
no sense applies to a firm, or an association, or a corpora- 
tion. I desire to submit an amendment, adding the follow- 
ing words at the end of the section: 

Provided, That the term “person” as used in this subdivision 
shall be construed to mean person, firm, association, or cor- 
poration. 

Otherwise the section, as I understand it, is meaningless. 
It limits persons trading to 100,000 bales during the month 
and to 600,000 bales during the year, but in no sense would 
it place any limit upon a firm, an association, or a corpora- 
tion trading, either monthly or yearly. 

I ask the chairman of the committee if he will be willing 
to agree to my interpretation and accept the amendment in 
the form of a proviso. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think the Senator’s sugges- 
tion ought to be incorporated in the bill. The ordinary defi- 
nition of what constitutes a person is not in the bill. I think 
it was the intention of all who had to do with the bill that 
the word “person” should be defined in the way the Senator 
from Oklahoma has suggested, which is the definition that 
generally accompanies provisos of this sort. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In order to make it definite 
and certain I submit the amendment and ask consideration 
for it at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
offers an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the new print of the bill, in the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina, on page 32, 
line 24, it is proposed to insert at the end of the line the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That the term “person” as used in this subdivision 


shall be construed to mean person, firm, association, or corpora- 
tion. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma to the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, earlier this afternoon I offered a suggestion in the form 
of an amendment to be added at the end of the paragraph 
at the bottom of page 9 of the new print of the bill. Since 
offering that amendment and since it was adopted by the 
Senate I have made further investigation. I find that this 
section is an amendment to the Grain Futures Act. By 
checking with the Grain Futures Act I find in section 2 the 
term “person” is defined, and is defined in the original act in 
a broader way than I defined it in my amendment. I desire 
to read paragraph (a) of section 2 of the original law: 

The word “person” shall be construed to cover the plural or 
singular, and shall include individuals, associations, partnerships, 
corporations, and trusts. 

Mr. President, the definition in the original act is broader 
than in the amendment suggested by myself. In order that 
the broader definition may prevail and that there may be no 
misunderstanding, I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
by which my amendment to the amendment on page 9 of 
the new print of the bill may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
reconsideration of the vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma to the committee amendment on 
page 9 was agreed to? The Chair hears none, and the vote 
is reconsidered. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I now withdraw the amend- 
ment to which reference has just been made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is withdrawn. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I have just received a telegram which states 
that almost in the first line there are three new amend- 
ments to the cotton-exchange features of the bill now before 
the Senate. Are there three amendments other than the 
amendments which appear in the print of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH. They have all been acted upon. They were 
minor, because they did not affect the bill very materially. 
One of them was a question of terminology as to cross sales 
in the interest of the brokers on the exchange. I think that 
is about the only one that really affected the market. There 
was another providing that the exchanges should have the 
right to expel a member under the new set-up of the Grain 
Exchange Act. I withdrew that because of the fact that it 
might have given them an arbitrary power after the Secre- 
tary had given them a license to trade. 

Mr. WHITE. What was the third amendment? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator has the third amendment in 
his hand now. 

Mr. WHITE. That is the amendment which appears in 
the bill? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, in the last part of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, recently, but not since 
the bill was brought forward for consideration, there was 
discussion of an amendment which was said to have the 
effect of abolishing what is known as southern delivery. 
Has that amendment been abandoned? 

Mr. SMITH. It has been abandoned. It is not in the 
bill, nor is there any reference to what is known as call 
cotton. We contented ourselves with the idea that this 
monopolistic thing was enough and that if we could get that 
taken care of we would take our chances with the balance 
of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. With respect to the amendment now 
under consideration, the one imposing a limitation of 100,000 
bales per month or 600,000 bales per year on both specu- 
lative and hedging transactions, under the Grain Futures Act 
there is no limitation on hedging at all, I understand. 
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Mr. SMITH. No; that was to take care of the coopera- 
tives directly. May I explain to the Senator from Arkansas 
that if that provision should remain in the pending bill, 
then all of our efforts to curb the enormous amount of 
actual cotton and hedges that any one firm could have 
would be abortive. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the object of imposing a limi- 
tation on hedging transactions? 

Mr. SMITH. Enough wheat was actually bought and 
enough contracts sold against it to demoralize and destroy 
the market. It is a notorious fact that two concerns in the 
cotton trade had enough spot and enough hedges to take 
up nearly 40 percent of the entire cotton crop. The conse- 
quence was that nobody else need apply. They were domi- 
nating the market, just like the steel people had all the steel 
and the oil people had all the oil. The consequence was that 
they dictated the terms of the market to everyone. This is 
an effort to curb the monopoly of the cotton market through 
the purchase of the actual cotton and through the hedging 
consequently. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If there were no cotton that could be 
bought or sold outside of the cotton that is bought and sold 
by the large dealers to whom the Senator has referred, I 
would understand that statement. But I do not see that any- 
one should be prevented from buying cotton and hedging the 
transaction. I do not see—at least, it has not been made 
clear to me—why the buying or the hedging: should be 
restricted. 

Mr. SMITH. We have already adopted the limitation 
which shall be imposed by the Secretary of Agriculture, not 
only by the month but by the day. We have provided that 
at his discretion he shall limit the amount that any one indi- 
vidual or corporation or concern may have. We have made 
this liberal for the reason that we thought perhaps it would 
be almost unlimited in a way if they should liquidate their 
positions; that is, really buy and sell, but not monopolize the 
market. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
what effect will this amendment have upon the exchanges? I 
have in my hand a telegram from a member of the New York 
Cotton Exchange protesting against this amendment, which 
limits legitimate hedging. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, sir; that is, so-called legitimate hedg- 
ing; and the whole bill limits it. If this provision is left in 
the bill and the bill passes, the Secretary may bring down the 
amount to 50,000 bales, if he sees fit. 

Mr.COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp two or three of these telegrams. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

New Yors, N. Y., May 25, 1936. 
United States Senator Rorat S. CopELAnp: 

My firm, Dyer, Hudson & Co., are members of New York Cotton 
Exchange. We earnestly ask that you vote against Senator SmiITH’s 
amendment to commodity exchange control bill, which limits 
legitimate hedging. 

R. V. WurIre. 
New Yorg, N. Y., May 25, 1936. 
Senator Royat S. CopELAND: 
Earnestly urge you support Smith cotton amendments to com- 
modity exchange bill. It means a broader market for the farmer. 
J. L. JULIAN. 
New Yor, N. Y., May 25, 1936. 
Senator Rorat S. Copge.anp: 

Will greatly appreciate your support of Senator SmirTn’s cotton 
amendments to commodity bill, as believe they are constructive. 
Will greatly benefit the cotton exchange, the cotton and textile 
trade, and the producer. 

W. 8S. R. Brane. 
NEw York, N. Y., May 25, 1936. 
Senator Rorat S. Cope.anp, 
United States Senate: 

Suggest you support the Smith amendments to the commodity 
bill, as result will broaden the cotton market and bring about 
higher prices for the farmer. 


W. N. ScHILL. 
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PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., May 11, 1936. 
Senator Rorat 8. CopEeLann: 

Speaking for 1,000 farmer members of the Mid-Hudson Coopera- 
tive G. L. F. Egg Auction, we urgently request your support in the 
opposition of striking out eggs from the commodity exchanges bill, 

Mip-Hupson CooperaTIvE G. L. F. Ecc Aucrion, 
H. W. BERMENDER. 


Burra.o, N. Y., May 13, 1936. 
Senator Royrat S. CopELAND, 
Senate Office Building: 

Several hundred poultry producers in western New York ship- 
ping eggs to their cooperative egg auction are of the opinion that 
eggs should be included in H. R. 6772. We sincerely hope that 
you may see your way clear to use your influence toward this 
end. 

CuarLes H. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 


NEw Yorg«, N. Y., May 18, 1936. 
Senator Royrat S. CopEeLann, 
Care United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I believe that the new amendments the commodities exchange 
control bill H. R. 6772 will restrict the free movement of our cot- 
ton crops and undoubtedly add to the cost of handling, and will 
therefore be detrimental to interests of both consumer and pro- 
ducer. I urge you to oppose these new Smith amendments and 
insist that cotton be reinserted as a commodity subject only to 
original resolution. 

Joun J. SAMPLE. 


NEw York, N. Y., May 18, 1936. 
Hon. Roya S. CoPELAND: 

In my opinion the new amendments proposed by Senator Smirn 
to H. R. 6772, the commodities exchange control bill, would re- 
strict the free movement of the cotton crop, at times adding to 
the cost of handling, and is therefore detrimental to interests of 
both producer and consumer. I urge that you oppose the new 
Smith amendments and insist that cotton be reinserted as a com- 
modity subject to the provisions of the original resolution. 

Wr.uum C. Porter. 
Hosart, N. Y., May 11, 1936. 
Senator Royrat S. CoPpELAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the organized poultrymen of New York State I am 
respectfully requesting that you use all possible influence to op- 
pose the striking out of eggs from the commodity exchange bill 
now pending. This protection is needed, and your efforts will be 
appreciated by all members of our State-wide organization. 

WaLLace H. Ricu, 
President, New York State Cooperative, 
Official Poultry Breeders, Inc. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp telegrams coming from the ex- 
changes and from individuals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 20, 1936. 
Senator E. D. Smrrn, 
Chairman of the Senate Agricultural Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We approve and highly recommend your amendments to the 
commodity exchange bill, and honestly believe it will do the great- 
est good for the greatest number. 

Frierson & Co., Inc., Memphis, Tenn.; Horace B. White & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Wm. Hulsey & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; M. E. Hill & Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Austin Bros., 
Memphis, Tenn.; C. E. Tucker & Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
J. Dickens, Memphis, Tenn.; Alex Bernstein, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Barnwell & Hays, Memphis, Tenn.; Lacy Bros., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Dalrymple Cotton Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
C. M. Owen & Co., Little Rock, Ark; S. R. Nichols, 
Desark, Ark.; Henry Walkins & Son, Hope, Ark.; J. E. 
Atkins, Fort Smith, Ark.; Lipscomb & Vaughan, Hen- 
ning, Tenn.; Ashley Downing, Dyersburg, Tenn.; Rose- 
dale Cotton Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Norro.z, Va., May 15, 1936. 
Hon. ELuison D. SMITH, 
Chairman, Senate Agricultural Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned, urgently request that the commodity ex- 
change bill be amended with suitable, sane, and binding legislation 
for strict Government regulation of all cotton future exchanges. 
We not only urge this for the protection of ourselves as mer- 
chants but for the protection as well of the southern cotton 
grower to prevent any further exploitation and raids on the price 
of cotton by manipulations of the future markets which we con- 
sider has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt as a result of 
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recent investigation of cotton business by the Senate Agricultural 
Committee. c 
Hunter A. Hocan, 
RALPH K. DAWSON. 
T. RatPH JONES. 


Datxas, Tex., May 17, 1936. 
Hon. Ex:.ison D. SmIrH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As the owner and operator of several Texas cotton farms, I 
wish to express to you my hearty appreciation and endorsement 
of your amendments to the commodity exchange bill now before 
Congress. I am today wiring the President, Secretary Wallace, and 
both Texas Senators to this effect. 


Best regards, 
EUGENE Bracc SMITH. 


DA.tas, Tex., May 20, 1936. 
Senator E..ison D. SmrruH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Greatly in favor your amendments to the commodity exchange 
bill, as we think this only salvation to producers and small cotton 
buyers; also should restore confidence in cotton market. 

L. T. Robertson, W. H. Hammond, A. C. Musgrove, W. R. 
Rutland, A. C. Russell, Harry P. Savage, Lee Skaggs, 
J. C. Spittlehouse, Harold Cole, L. C. Davis. 
GREENWOOD, Miss., May 20, 1936. 
Senator EL.ison D. SMITH, 
United States Senate Office Building: 

We emphatically endorse your cotton amendments to the com- 
modity exchange bill as the only cure and salvation for the smaller 
buyer and merchant who are faced continuously with harrassing 
by several larger firms. 

Grecroy CUMMINGS CoTTON Co. 


OKLAHOMA Crry, OKLtA., May 21, 1936. 
The Honorable Senator ELLISON D. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We, the undersigned, favor your amendments to the commodity 
exchange bill. 
Guthrie Cotton Oil Co., of Guthrie, Okla.; Anadarko Cotton 
Oil Co., of Anadarko, Okla.; Lyon Gin Co., of Geary, 
Okla.; A. G. Powers and Keith Miller and Bob Loveless 
and Porter Windaham and Gen Dumas and Quint War- 
ren and Edward O’Brien and Harold Cook and Harold 
O’Brien, of Chickasha, Okla., and Oklahoma City. 
The above ginning companies and handlers of cotton represent 
and handle about 50,000 bales cotton for many hundred farmer 
customers. Thanks. 


HosartT, OK1A., May 21, 1936. 
Hon. E.ttson D. SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly favor Smith amendments to commodity exchange bill. 
Believe their enactment prove beneficial very large majority cot- 


ton trade. 
W. E. LaAMpPKIN. 


New Yorg, N. Y., May 19, 1936. 
Senator ELLison D. SmirsH, 
Senate Agriculture Committee: 

In all history there is no record of permanent settlement of a 
fundamental issue behind closed doors. Your amendments strictly 
enforced bespeak life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness for the 
entire South, as well as the cotton farmers. Nothing is ever 


settled until it is settled right. 
Writt1am LOWNDES WALTHOUR. 


BrenHAM, TEx., May 22, 1936. 
Senator ELLIson D. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We highly endorse your amendments to commodity exchange bill. 
Willie Henske, Kenney, Tex.; Carl E. Schaer, Sealy, Tex.; Joe 
Cherkas, Sealy, Tex.; J. Will Tate, Giddings, Tex.; W. H. 
Werchan, Gayhill, Tex.; Ed Schmidt, Brenham, Tex.; 
W. A. Weimann. 
Corsicana, TEX., May 21, 1936. 
Senator ELuison D. SMITH, 
United States Senate: 
We favor your amendments to commodity exchange bill as 
think will go a long ways in restoring confidence in cotton market. 
D. POINDEXTER. 
Louis SHWARTS. 


Datias, Tex., May 16, 1936. 
Senator ELtison D. SmirH: 
Your many friends here favor your amendments to commodity 


bill 
Lewis P. GRINNAN. 
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SWEETWATER, TEx., May 24, 1936. 
Senator ELLIsoN D. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We favor strongly your amendment to commodity exchange bill, 
and hope that you can have the united support of all Senators in 
its passage. 

Dr. JaMEes T. McKiIssIck. 


San ANTONIO, TEx., May 20, 1936. 
Senator ELLison D. SmiTH: 

I am heartily in favor of the passage of your bill, H. R. 6772, 
as no doubt this bill, after enactment, will aid greatly in the 
stabilization of farm products such as cotton and grain, because 
it will eliminate the rank manipulation that has been allowed to 
stifle all cotton and grain interests which has been carried on by 
one or two large concerns who have taken advantage in creating 
such tactics. 

J. SELIGMANN. 


SWEETWATER, TEX., May 24, 1936. 
Senator ELLIson D. Smrrx, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your amendment to the commodity exchange bill finds very 
favorable comment, and all feel that its adoption will go far toward 
restoring confidence in the cotton market, and will allow the small 
operators a more even break with the larger interests. I feel that 
you should have the full support in your efforts at passage. 

Miuuarp L. Cope, Publisher. 
TERRELL, Tex., May 21, 1936. 
Hon. ELtison D. SMITH: 


Your amendments to commodity exchange bill is favored by big 
majority, and will restore confidence in cotton market. 
W. P. ALLEN. 





SULPHUR SPRINGS, Tex., May 21, 1936. 
Senator ELtison D. SMITH: 
Heartily in favor of your amendments to commodity exchange 


bill. 
W. C. Payne. 


SwEeETwatTer, TEx., May 24, 1936. 
Senator Etuison D. Smrru, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Farmers and merchants of this area are in full support of your 
amendments to the commodity exchange bill. 
W. R. JOHNSON. 


SwEETwatTer, TEX., May 24, 1936. 
Senator ELLIson D. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We feel that your amendments to the commodity exchange bill 
will be the salvation of the small merchant and shouid have the 
support of all who have a vote in its passage. 

S. LELanp GLass. 
TERRELL, TEX., May 21, 1936. 
Hon. E.uison D. SMITH: 

Your many friends this section favor your amendments to com- 
modity exchange bill. 

W. H. Mourpuy. 


TERRELL, TEX., May 21, 1936. 
Hon. ELiison D. SmirH: 
Much interest is being taken in your amendments to commodity 
exchange bill, and all that I have talked wi,h are very much in 


favor of them. 
B. T. PULLEN. 


TERRELL, TEX., May 21, 1936. 
Hon. E.utson D. SmirTH: 
Majority this territory are very much in favor of your amend- 


ments to commodity exchange bill. 
Ben SHELTON. 


TERRELL, Tex., May 21, 1936. 
Hon. ELtison D. SMITH: 
Sentiment here in favor of your amendments to commodity 


exchange bill. 
W. B. NIcHOLSON. 


SvuLpHurR Sprinecs, Tex., May 21, 1936. 
Senator E..tison D. SmItTH: 
Very much in favor your amendments to commodity exchange 


bill. 
H. D. Sartr. 


SutpHurR Sprincs, Tex., May 21, 1936. 
Senator Extttson D. SmirH: 
Am very much in favor your amendments commodity exchange 


THos. KENNEDY. 
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SutpHour Sprincs, Tex., May 21, 1936. 
Senator E.Liison D. Suir: 
Everyone seems favor your amendments to commodity exchange 


bill. 
W. P. McCuLLoucs. 





SuLtpHurR Sprincs, Tex., May 21, 1936. 
Senator Ex..tison D. SMITH: 
All cotton buyers favor your amendments to commodity ex- 


change bill. 
McGee Lona. 


— 


SutpHour Sprincs, Tex., May 21, 1936. 
Senator Ex:xiison D. SmiIru: 
I very much favor your amendments to commodity exchange 
bill. 
M. Smurrn. 


SuLpHurR Sprincs, Tex., May 21, 1936. 
Senator E.urson D. Smrrn: 
Your amendments commodity exchange bill meets approval 
small cotton men. 
G. 8. NELson. 


SvuLPHuR Sprincs, Tex., May 21, 1936. 
Senator ELLIson D. SMITH: 
Favor your amendments commodity exchange bill; will restore 
confidence in cotton market. 
THE Jor Tom Woop WAREHOUSE, 
By Joe T. Woop. 





SuLPHUR Sprincs, Tex., May 21, 1936. 
Senator Exttson D. SMITH: 
Favor your amendments commodity exchange bill; helps small 


cotton men. 
Mann Woon. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have a number of tele- 
grams advocating the Smith amendments, and about an 
equal number, or more, opposing the Smith amendments. 
Nearly all the telegrams I have received are from persons 
whom I know, and it is amazing to take note how radically 
different are the viewpoints of the authors of these tele- 
grams. One group insists that the adoption of the Smith 
amendments means the ruin of the cotton trade, and the 
other group insists that the adoption of the Smith amend- 
ments means the betterment of the cotton trade. 

I do not know how it happens that there can be such 
marked diversity of opinion on a subject of this character. 
The viewpoints are so radically and notably different that 
it makes one wonder whether the opinions of the authors 
of the telegrams are to be relied on as helpful. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have had the same experi- 
ence. I made an investigation,-and I find that nearly all 
the telegrams I have received in opposition to the Smith 
amendments were instigated by a few dealers whom this bill 
is directed against, on the theory that they constitute a 
monopoly. 

While the opposition to the amendments at first impressed 
me very much, I found upon analysis that it had been pro- 
moted by the few large brokers, who, at times, it is alleged, 
have controlled 35 or 40 percent of all the spot cotton and 
the cotton on the exchanges. I understand that there are 
about 3,000 other brokers who are in favor of the Smith 
amendments, 

I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that I have found, 
from my own inquiries—and my position on the bill has 
changed upon investigation—that most of the telegrams in 
opposition to the amendments have been instigated by the 
groups whom the amendments seek to check from possible 
attempts to control the cotton market. 

Mr. SMITH. I do think the Senator is correct, and I 
think if other Senators would use the same diligence they 
would find the same facts. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. Permit me to say to the Senator from 
Arkansas, furthermore, that two of the proposals which the 
original senders of the telegrams opposed have been re- 
moved by the pending amendment; and there is now only 
one objection, the very one we are now discussing. When 
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some of these telegrams were sent they were protests against 
three proposed amendments; but we are now dealing with 
only one amendment that they are protesting against: all 
the other objectional amendments having been rejected by 
the committee and not now before the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in connection with my 
remarks on the subject, I am going to have printed in the 
Recorp the telegrams to which I have referred. There is a 
considerable number of them, but they are not so numerous 
that they will very greatly encumber the Recorp. I can 
understand how one interested in the subject matter of legis- 
lation may prompt others to send a message to a representa- 
tive in Congress urging a viewpoint touching proposed 
legislation. 

There are other telegrams on the same subject in my 
office. I have not them at hand, and I shal! not, therefore, 
ask to have them published in the Recorp; but, as illustrative 
of how good people may differ about a proposition, I request 
that these telegrams be printed in the Recorp. Some of 
them say that the adoption of the amendments will simply 
ruin the cotton trade of the South. Others declare that the 
adoption of the amendments is necessary for the protection 
of every interest that mortal man should hold dear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tele- 
grams referred to by the Senator from Arkansas will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

Lrrrte Rock, Arx., May 26, 1936. 
Senator Joz T. Rosrnson, 
Senate Office Building: 

Senator SmirH’s amendments to commodity exchange bill intro- 
duced Monday are objectionable to the cotton trade wherein co- 
operative associations are eliminated from on-call sales restrictions. 
See McKetxar’s report on cooperatives. Increase margin require- 
ments are also much opposed. 

W. S. Turnenr, 


Secretary Arkansas Cotton Trade Association. 


LrrTtz Rock, ArK., May 26, 1936. 
Senator Jor T. Rosrnson, 
Senate Office Building: 

Senator Smrrn Monday introduced amendments to the com- 
modity exchange bill which are objectionable to cotton trade. In- 
creased margin requirements are much opposed. Elimination of 
cooperatives from on-call sales objectionable. McKellar investi- 
gation shows they are merchants and dealers in cotton not repre- 
senting the farmer. I strongly urge your vote against amendments. 

W. A. THOoMPson. 
Forprce, Ark., May 26, 1936. 
Senator Joz T. RoBINSON: 

Friend in Bank of New York & Trust Co. solicit that you see 
personally telegram sent you this morning by Perry E. Moore 
regarding commodity exchange bill. Thank you. 

A. B. Bangs. 


New Yor«, N. Y., May 26, 1936. 
Senator JoserH T. Rosrnson, 
Senate Office Building: 
(Personal.) 

This is in reference to commodity exchange bill (H. R. 6772) 
and Smith amendments and is important and should be given 
your immediate earnest consideration. How can you in any way 
justify placing cotton, the South’s greatest commodity and the 
country’s greatest export commodity, under legislation designed 
entirely for grain trade, and how can you justify regulation and 
administration of the product of your farmers’ labors by grain 
administrators who are entirely unfamiliar with cotton problems 
and problems of the South? The present Secretary of Agriculture 
is a grain man and naturally favors the commodity exchange bill. 
This bill gives Secretary of Agriculture blanket powers, but what 
assurance have you that at some future date we may not have a 
Secretary who will be hostile to southern cotton producers, and 
then how will these discretionary powers work out? Think it 
important that you and your associates have cotton deleted from 
this bill and vote down Smith amendments, as this legislation 
destroys the buying power afforded to the farmers and so restricts 
their outlets and markets that low prices are inevitable to them. 
How can you justify your position to your constituents in view of 
the above facts? 

Perry E. Moore. 


Forrest Crry, Ark., May 28, 1936. 
Senator Joz T. Rosprnson: 


Senator Smirn’s new amendments to the commodities exchange 
control bill practically same as his previous amendments. We 
consider them as dangerous and strongly oppose same. 

Ray F. Price, 
L. R. MULLIEIN. 
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BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., May 25, 1936. 
Senator Jor T. RosInson, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Notice H. R. 6772 up today in the Senate; new amendments 
proposed by Senator SmirH against the best interest of the cotton 
farmer and cotton merchant. Solicit your opposition to these 
amendments. 

JESSIE TAYLOR. 


BLYTHEVILLE, ArRK., May 25, 1936. 
Senator Jor T. ROBINSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Notice H. R. 6772 up today in the Senate; new amendments 
proposed by Senator SmITH against the best interest of the cotton 
farmer and cotton merchant. Solicit your opposition to these 
amendments. 

H. J. HAtu. 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., May 25, 1936. 
Senator Jor T. RoBINSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Notice H. R. 6772 up today in the Senate; new amendments 
proposed by Senator Smirn against the best interest of the cotton 
farmer and cotton merchant. Solicit your opposition to these 
amendments. 

J. H. CRane. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 25, 1936. 
Senator Jor T. RoBINSON, 
Care of J. R. Brewer, 1722 Nineteenth Street, 
Apartment 615, Washington, D. C.: 

My wire of today is regarding today’s amendments of Senator 
SmirH. They are the same amendments he has been talking about 
all the time, though they may have on different dresses, and the 
protests various Senators have received surely apply to them just 
as much as when their verbiage was different; though understand 
he says nobody can have received protests, for they are new and 
any wires received before today consequently out of order. Your 
remarks that unfortunate to bring them in at such a late date 
surely true. Hope you can kill them. Regards. 

Sip Y. WEstT. 


CampeEn, ArK., May 25, 1936. 
Senator Jor T. ROBINSON, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, the Camden Chamber of Commerce, wish to register violent 
opposition to Smith amendment to commodity control bill, which 
we consider highly discriminatory; is obviously aimed at Ander- 
son Clayton Cotton Co. This company is of great value to all 
south Arkansas in providing cotton market. This company has 
best facilities for handling South’s export cotton. Why penalize 
them when we need their facilities and ability to sell American 
cotton abroad? We enjoy navigation on Ouachita because of 
cotton movement of Anderson Clayton. We urgently request 
your active opposition to Smith amendment. 

CAMDEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
S. D. HoLLanp, Manager. 


Batpxnos, ArK., May 26, 1936. 
Hon. Jos T. Rosrnson, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

New amendment proposed by Senator Smrru, House bill 6772, 
very objectionable cotton trade, detrimental to producers. 
Hope you will oppose and vote against it. 

B. L. OLIver. 
Cou L. PEARCE. 
R. G. DEENER. 
R. H. DEENER. 
L. A. Pryor. 

J. E. LIGHTLE. 
HusBert SMITH. 
JOHN CROCKETT. 


DARDANELLE, ARK., May 26, 1936. 
Senator Jor T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate: 
Use influence defeat amendment H. R. 6772, proposed by SMITH 
yesterday. 
F. D. Masors. 


RUSSELLVILLE, ArRK., May 26, 1936. 
Senator Jor T. RoBINSON, 
United States Senate: 
Please use your influence and vote to defeat new amendment 
H. R. 6772 as proposed by Senator SmirH Monday. 
C. R. LInTor. 


LrrrLe Rock, ARK., May 25, 1936. 
Senator Jor T. RoBINsoN: 
Will appreciate your support of Smith amendment to cotton bill. 
W. L. MAGNEss. 
H. WoRLEeEY. 
J. B. HitzHem, 
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LiTrTrLe Rock, Arx., May 25, 1936. 
Hon. Joz T. RosBINson, 
United States Senator: 
Trust you will support and vote for Smith amendments commod- 
ity exchange bill. 
R. A. POWELL. 


LrrrLte Rock, ARK., May 25, 1936. 
Senator Jor T. RosInson: 
For the benefit of cotton producer as well as cotton trade, appre- 
ciate your support of Smith amendment. 
OLIver O. SCROGGIN. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., May 25, 1936. 
Senator Joz T. Rosrnson: 
Believing passage of cotton bill with Smith amendment will be 
beneficial, entire cotton industry urgently ask your support. 
LEO HAMBURG. 


LiTTLe Rock, ArK., May 25, 1936. 
Hon. Jor T. Rosrinson, 
United States Senator: 
Please use your influence favor Smith amendments commodity 
exchange bill. Will consider it personal favor. 
LucIEN E, FARRELL. 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., May 25, 1936. 
Hon. Joz T. Rosrnson, 
United States Senator: 
Your influence in favor Smith amendments commodity exchange 
bill will be appreciated. 
Cuas. L. HOLLOWELL. 
JOE MILLER. 


Mr. COPELAND and Mr. SHEPPARD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield first to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to-say to 
the Senator from Arkansas that I am not so much dis- 
turbed about the telegrams, because I have had the same 
experience—I have received a great many one way, and 
a great many the other way—but what disturbs me is that 
I find, in conversation with Senators on the floor of the 
Senate, that almost with one accord they say they do not 
know what the bill is about. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator mean the whole bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. The whole bill. Now, that may be our 
fault; but here we are, at the end of the session, crowded 
with work, anxious to get away, and a bill is brought before 
us that is so important that, as the Senator from Arkansas 
Says, one group assert that the future of the Nation depends 
upon its passage, and the other group assert that if it shall 
be passed the Nation will go to the bow-wows. My conten- 
tion is that we are not well enough informed to pass judg- 
ment upon the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I was not informed on the 
subject until I gave it some study; and I must frankly say 
that at first the bombardment of telegrams that I received 
directed me toward favoring the opposition to the amend- 
ments, and in opposition to the position of the Senator from 
South Carolina. When I analyzed the amendments, how- 
ever, and found out their purpose and objective, I came to 
the conclusion that they ought to be approved, that they are 
reasonable amendments and in the public interest. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the Senator has ex- 
plained his reaction to the telegrams he received from those 
who originally opposed the amendments, and said he had e 
large number of telegrams from other interests favoring 
them. 

Mr. WALSH. But most of my telegrams have been in 
opposition. Nearly all of them have been in opposition. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would the Senator mind stating what 
the other class of people were who favored the amendments? 

Mr. WALSH. I should say that about 9 out of 10 tele- 
grams I have received have been in opposition to the 
amendments; but I have talked to people who have made a 
study of the bill, and I find that most of them, and particu- 
larly some who represent what I may call the independents, 
the small brokers—there are 3,000 of them—are for the 
amendments. As I understand this amendment, this one 
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and some of the others are an attempt to give the small, 
independent companies a chance to do business on the 
exchange, and to sell spot cotton, and not to let two or three 
who have control of the market, and who at one time con- 
trolled 30 percent of all the cotton in the country, monopolize 
the cotton business. 

Mr. SMITH. Why, certainly. The purpose and object of 
the whole bill is to give a free, open market, without the 
whole business being concentrated in a few hands. 

Mr. WALSH. I come from a section of the country where 
it is desired to have a free sale of cotton, and to have as few 
barriers as possible, and where cotton is processed into 
textiles; and I certainly should not favor these amendments 
if I were not convinced that they are sound and helpful to 
the producer of cotton, helpful to the manufacturer, and 
helpful to the broker who is honest and does not want a 
monopoly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I will say that I was 
called from the floor a little while ago by one of the independ- 
ents spoken of by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Independent of what? 

Mr. SMITH. Independent of these three big concerns. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to know whether the Senator 
means a spinner, a broker, a merchant, or a cotton grower. 

Mr. COPELAND. A broker. He gave me the same im- 
pression that the Senator from Massachusetts has ex- 
pressed—that the small dealer, the small man, is for the 
bill, and the big one is against it. Now we have to choose 
between the big ones and the little ones, and, in my judg- 
ment, we are not prepared to do so. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, this question as to big and 
little people prompts me to go on and read a bit more from 
the telegram to which I made reference a moment ago. I 
may say that this is a telegram from Boston. The entire 
telegram is as follows. I will omit the signature: 


Understand three new amendments cotton commodity exchange 


regulation bill now before Senate. Proposed stringent limitations 
will, in my honest opinion, prove harmful to all manufacturing 


concerns, large merchants, and producers. 

Protect manufacturer from rising costs of operation unless defi- 
nite benefits accrue to others. From study of amendments, unable 
to see benefits to anyone except New York brokerage houses. 

Mr. SMITH. It does not affect them at all. What has 
New York to do with it? 

Mr. WHITE. That is what I do not know. Like the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, I have received a great many tele- 
grams, most of the senders insisting that I oppose these 
cotton amendments; but in no instance have I had a clear 
explanation as to how the amendments would adversely affect 
the cotton industry of New England. I have received some 
telegrams, at least one or two, urging me to support the 
amendments. I am in a hopeless state of confusion as to 
what one desirous of being of assistance to an industry of 
his section, and having due regard to all other interests, 
ought to do. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let me explain to the Sena- 
tor that the present monopolistic arrangement puts into 
the hands of a few the power to dictate the terms upon 
which the mills and all others have to trade in cotton. I do 
not want to go into personalities and minute details, but if 
my colleagues will excuse the personal allusion, my whole 
living has depended upon the cotton fields of my planta- 
tion, outside of the salary I receive as Senator. I have had 
opportunity not only to grow cotton but to handle ft for a 
farm organization, both for export and on the import side. 
I think I know the cotton business from beginning to end, 
and the New England States have petitioned me to see that 
they get some cotton stored there, and they did not get it. 
Just follow that out. 

I have devoted my whole political life to cotton, and it 
is a matter of tremendous importance, and I state here to- 
day, as one man in the Senate who has devoted his life to 
cotton, that the hope of the mills, and the hope of the farm- 
ers, the hope of the small dealers and of the small cotton 
merchants lies in this limitation. I make this statement 
as the result of a lifetime study of this question. 
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Mr. WHITE. Then, the Senator is in complete disagree- 


ment with the manufacturers of New England who think the 
proposed action would be harmful to them. 


Mr. SMITH. Yes; I think they are laboring under a 


misapprehension. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President let us consider this matter 


from the very foundation. I have a letter stating the ob- 
jections to the amendments originally presented by the Sen- 
ator. They are three: 


1, The abolition of southern delivery. 
That is out, as I understand. It was originally proposed 


but it is not now included in the committee amendments? 


Mr. SMITH. It is not in now. 
Mr. WALSH. The second objection is: 
Arbitrary statutory limitations upon the amount of business 


that might be handled by any one cotton firm. 


That is covered in the amendment now pending before the 


Senate? 


Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 
Mr. WALSH. The third objection is: 
The abolition or restriction of buying and selling cotton “on call.” 


That is not included. That has been removed by the 


committee, and there is no amendment dealing with that? 


Mr. SMITH. The Senator is correct. 
Mr. WALSH. So that two-thirds of the objections men- 


tioned in this letter have been met. Am I correct? 


Mr. SMITH. The Senator is correct. 
Mr. WALSH. There is one objection about which this 


correspondent and several others have written, which is in- 
volved in the amendment now pending. The committee, in 
its investigation, found that two or three of the large brokers, 
or possibly four, so manipulated the market that they con- 


trolled 35 or 40 percent of spot cotton and of cotton credits 
on the exchange, which the committee found to be detri- 
mental to the producer, detrimental to the manufacturer, 
and detrimental to the small broker; and the committee 
seeks to put this limitation into the bill in order to curb 
what they think is an abuse in the hands of a few people 
who control the business on the cotton exchange. 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. That is all there is to the pending amend- 
ment. I understand that the other amendments are largely 
administrative amendments by which the administrators 
of this law seek to correct some of the abuses which exist. 
Only one objection is left so far as I understand the 
original protests. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 


Mr. WALSH. I yield. 
Mr. WHITE. Is it to be understood, from what the Sen- 


ator says, that the pending amendment will give to the cotton 
manufacturers in New England an opportunity to purchase 
in a free market? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. As against a restricted market? 

Mr. WALSH. Absolutely. 

Mr. SMITH. Absolutely free. Anyone may buy, and one 
can deal with whom he pleases. 

Mr. WALSH. I expect that if we asked the manufacturers 
of New England what they thought of this amendment those 
who were customers of the concerns against which this 
amendment is aimed would protest. I find that all the inde- 
pendents, all the small-business men, think this change will 
mean a freer market. It is just the same as with grain. 

Mr. SMITH. Precisely the same. 

Mr. WALSH. Why did we pass a law for the regulation 
of the grain exchange? It was to prevent the grain of the 
country being controlled on the exchange by two or three 
people. Is that not correct? 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, that is already the law. 
Cotton has been included along with grain, but this amend- 
ment makes an exception as to cotton—takes it out of the 
measure regulating grain. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. There is no occasion for amending a 
law which is already on the books unless we expect to 
change it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, we had before us for a few 
days the Federal Trade Commission bill, designed to fill up 
gaps in that law. The Commission pointed out abuses which 
had grown up, and they desired to have additional power. We 
had before us yesterday a bill along the same line. The bill 
before us now has practically the same object. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture found that in the administration of the 
grain-futures law there were certain abuses, that efforts had 
been made to get around the original law, and, as I under- 
stand it, the pending bill is designed to curb what the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture believes to be growing abuses. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the Senator says the 
Department of Agriculture found that there were abuses. 
The particular amendment before us provides for the limita- 
tion of hedging operations. This is what the Secretary says 
about that: 


The Department has definitely approved the limitation of specu- 
lative accounts, but it does not favor limiting legitimate hedging. 


And that is what the amendment proposes to do. 

Mr. WALSH. Perhaps I should not have said the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but I understood the committee of 
the Senate investigated this very question. Did it or did it 
not? 

Mr. SMITH. It did. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the committee unanimously agree that 
there were abuses? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And the committee reported this amend- 
ment to correct one of those abuses? 

Mr. SMITH. We did. Now, let me explain this “legiti- 
mate hedging.” That was incorporated in the bill to take 
care of cooperatives. What is legitimate hedging? Sup- 
pose I had money enough to go out on the market and buy 
up the entire cotton crop, and then, if I saw fit, hedge it. 
That would be legitimate hedging. The abuse came because 
of the extent to which it went, just as in the grain trade. 

If one gets money enough and corners the cotton market 
and then insures it with the hedges, he has the cotton mar- 
ket, both on the speculative side and on the spot side. There 
is legitimate hedging, and the provision as to that was 
inserted in the bill for the purpose of taking care of the 
cooperatives. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina to comment upon the position of 
the Department of Agriculture in this matter. The Depart- 
ment says: 

The objections to this amendment are: 

1. It would in effect destroy the cotton cooperatives, because 
the limits are so small that their growth would be so limited that 
they could not successfully operate. This would be the most im- 
portant factor in the market, and the producers of cotton would 
ore would unnecessarily limit legitimate trading particularly 
when one considers both foreign and domestic markets. 

The Farm Credit Administration has loaned many millions of 
dollars to the cooperatives, ard have invested in facilities. This 
would seriously jeopardize the interests of the Government in these 
associations. 

I think it is both fair and helpful to state the position of 
the Department of Agriculture at this time, and I should 
like to have my colleague from South Carolina comment 
upon these objections. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, I 
could see the necessity for such action if the farmers them- 
selves were handling their cotton, but I never could under- 
stand how they could pool their cotton for better prices and 
then hedge it, for the minute the cotton is hedged the price 
is frozen until the hedge is lifted. 

Suppose today you desire to buy 1,000 bales of cotton. 
You are in the cotton business. A seller desired to sell the 
cotton to you, and you bought it. The New York and the 
New Orleans exchanges are always open and ready to take 
the risk. Suppose you pay 10 cents a pound for the cotton 
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and the seller brings you the cotton. Immediately you sell 
a thousand bales at the same price in New York. Now your 
cotton is hedged. 

Let us see how nicely it works. If cotton goes up a cent a 
pound, you have sold in New York at 10 cents a pound, and 
it is now 11 cents. You sell your spots at 11 cents and take 
the $5 extra and send it to New York to make payment there. 
Let us say that cotton goes down a cent a pound, or $5 a bale. 
It has been bought in New York at 10 cents a pound; you can 
sell yours at 9 cents a pound, and the New York firm sends 
you $5. It is an insurance of the price, and that is called 
hedging. However, a large concern may pick off its hedges 
at any minute. It may sell its cotton and transfer its 
hedges, as was done in the case referred to with respect to 
pool cotton. In that case the pool representative sold the 
farmers’ cotton and got the money. He bought a like 
amount on New York. That was not hedging. That was 
pure speculation. He had disposed of the spots and bought 
the futures. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the next question, if I may 
interrogate the Senator, is: Is the limitation in question rea- 
sonable, assuming that it was found to be desirable to put 
a@ limitation in the amount that one person should directly 
or indirectly buy? I understand the bill fixes the limitation 
at 100,000 bales for delivery in any one delivery month with 
respect to all exchanges, and at a total of not more than 
600,000 bales delivery in any 12 consecutive months in respect 
to all exchanges. 

I should like to say that I have reached the opinion that 
the limitation is reasonable, if any is to be made, because I 
find from investigation that the number of bales of cotton 
consumed in all the textile mills in New England is about 
70,000 bales. The bill allows one person to handle 100,000 
bales in 1 month, when all the consumption of that section 
of the country is only 70,000 bales per month. Furthermore, 
the whole consumption in New England for a whole year is 
only about 600,000 bales, which is the amount any one broker 
may buy. As the Senator’s amendment makes it possible 
in his limitation that one man may buy and sell all that 
the textile mills of one section use, I think the limitation is 
desirable and reasonable. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to state to the Senator 
what the value of the limitation is. One hundred thousand 
bales under the present value of cotton amounts to $6,- 
000,000. One man may deal in cotton to the value of $6,000,- 
000, or if he handles 100,000 bales in each of the 6 months, 
$36,000,000. If he were to liquidate those holdings, then in 
90 days he could repeat the operation, and within a year 
he could handle four or five times that amount. But he 
must liquidate his monthly holdings, if they are 100,000 bales, 
before he can put in another 100,000 bales, or if he were 
to sell 50,000 bales in any one month he could put in another 
50,000 bales. The purpose of the provision is to make him 
turn over his holdings of cotton, and not to monopolize the 
market by freezing it in the amount of four or five hundred 
thousand bales in 1 month. 

I maintain that the cooperatives would not in any sense 
be jeopardized by my proposed amendment for the reason 
that if they had 1,000,000 bales they could put 600,000 bales 
on the futures market, and then liquidate it from month to 
month, and handle half the crop within a year. 

Mr. WALSH. In a later amendment I understand the 
situation will be corrected by a requirement for actual de- 
liveries within each month. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. Mr. President, I positively cannot 
understand how anyone among the Members of this body 
who favors antimonopoly and free trade can object to the 
proposed amendment. : 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, if I am to keep the resolu- 
tion made when I entered the Senate, I shall not attempt 
to discuss any question of which I have not made a study. 
As a member of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
it has been my pleasure for the past 4 or 5 weeks to take 
part in an investigation of the cotton situation; and I rise 
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on this occasion to endorse the position taken and amend- 
ments which are being sponsored by the Senator from South 
Carolina. ; 

Every person who knows anything about the cotton busi- 
ness knows that something is wrong with it. I am per- 
suaded to believe that no matter what we do we cannot 
make conditions much worse. Congress will convene again 
in January 1937. If the proposed legislation shall be passed, 
there will be a try-out of between 6 and 7 months; and I 
appeal to the Senators who hail from the other sections 
of the United States to give some consideration to the wish 
and desire of the Senators from the cotton-producing States 
who have attempted to find a solution for the trouble that 
has confronted the cotton growers of the South. 

Mississippi is the second largest cotton-growing State in 
the American Union; and in supporting the amendments 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina I am per- 
suaded that I am representing the best interests of my 
constituents. 

I, too, have been flooded during the past few days—yea, 
for several weeks—not only with personal visits but with 
telegrams and letters from those engaged in the cotton 
trade, urging me to oppose the pending amendment and 
the position taken by our veteran leader in the interest of 
cotton. The more of these telegrams I received, and the 
more I investigated the source of their inspiration, the more 
I became convinced that we are on the right track to get 
relief from a condition which for a number of years has 
been intolerable. 

I trust that Senators from other sections of the United 
States who are not especially interested in the welfare of 
the cotton producers, because they have no such constit- 
uents, will give our appeal the same consideration that I 
am inclined to give to those Senators who represent the 
grain-growing sections of the United States as they seek 
relief for their constituents. 

I shall not undertake to discuss the technical details of 
cotton manipulation on the cotton exchanges and the 
boards, but merely content myself with saying that I know 
something is wrong. I have not had the opportunity of 
participating in the 90-day hearings to which reference has 
been made, but from a partial study of the hearings I believe 
we are on the right track. I appeal to Senators to give the 
plan proposed a 6 months’ trial. If what we believe to be 
right shall prove to be wrong, then when we return next 
January I shall be found among the first to present meas- 
ures of correction. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill if he would be willing to return 
for a moment to page 9 of the new print of the bill, line 
22, and accept an amendment to insert after the word 
“executed” the words “at public outcry across the ring”? 

Mr. SMITH. I have no objection. It intensifies what I 
am trying to do, and that is to provide that all tradings shall 
be in the open. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be necessary first 
to reconsider the vote by which the committee amendment 
as amended was adopted. Without objection, the vote is 
reconsidered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now offer my amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9 of the new print of 
the bill, in line 22, after the word “executed”, it is proposed 
to insert the words “at public outcry across the ring”, so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


Nothing in. this section or in any other section of this act shall 
be construed to prevent a futures commission merchant or floor 
broker who shall have in hand, simultaneously, buying and selling 
orders at the market for different principals for a like quantity of 
cotton for future delivery in the same month, from executing such 
buying and selling orders at the market price: Provided, That any 
such execution shall take place on the floor of the exchange where 
such orders are to be executed at public outcry across the ring, 
and shall be duly reported, recorded, and cleared in the same 
manner as other orders executed on such exchange. 
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The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee on page 31 of the new 
print of the bill, proposing to insert certain new sections. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it is almost 5 o’clock. I 
inquire of the Senator in charge of the bill if we may not 
suspend until tomorrow. I desire to discuss that part of the 
pending amendment which it is claimed affects cotton coop- 
eratives. I understood the Senator from South Carolina to 
say he was willing to accept an amendment excepting the 
cotton cooperatives? 

Mr. SMITH. “Bona fides’, as the Senator will remember. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I cannot agree to that. For that rea- 
son I hope the Senator will let us take a recess at this time 
until tomorrow, when I should like to explain to the Senate 
exactly the situation as it relates to cotton cooperatives. 

Mr. SMITH. I shall be glad to hear that discussion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, as I recall from reading 
the newspaper reports, the investigation to which the Sena- 
tor has referred produced one impression on his mind and 
a radically different impression on the mind of his colleague 
on the committee, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not radically different, but somewhat 
different in one respect. Since that time I have received a 
copy of the report of the investigation by the Department of 
Agriculture. I shall have that report with me tomorrow. 
It contains every fact that was reported by the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I had earnestly hoped that the bill 
might be disposed of today. However, I am reluctant to 
resist the request of the Senator from Tennessee. 

May I ask the Senator from South Carolina whether he 
would like to conclude consideration of the bill this after- 
noon, or what is his desire? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I had hoped we might get 
through with the bill today. I am very much encouraged 
over the aspects of the situation. The one remaining 
amendment is an accommodation of the Cotton Futures Act 
to the commerce clause of the Grain Futures Act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me say to the Senator that if the 
cotton cooperatives were included in his amendment I 
should have no objection. 

Mr. SMITH. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
has some views to submit on that matter even if the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has not. They are not in agreement 
with his views. I should like to have the matter go over 
until tomorrow. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. 

NATIONAL FLOOD CONTROL 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8455) authoriz- 
ing the construction of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for flood control, and for other purposes, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendment, agree to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Copetanp, Mr. FiLetcHer, Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. 
McNary, and Mr. Jounson conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair) laid before the Senate messages from the President 
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of the United States submitting several nominations (and 
withdrawing a nomination), which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received and nomination 
withdrawn, see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of several officers and 
sundry midshipmen for appointment as officers in the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the first nom- 
ination in order on the calendar will be stated. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Morris L. 
Cooke, of Pennsylvania, to be Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration for a term of 10 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that nomina- 
tions of postmasters on the calendar be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

IN THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
in the Army. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that nominations in the Army be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, nomina- 
tions in the Army are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

RECESS 


Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, May 27, 1936, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 26 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Eugene H. Dooman, of New York, now a Foreign Service 
officer of class 2 and a secretary in the Diplomatic Service, 
to be also a consul general of the United States of America. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
John W. Holland, of Florida, to be United States district 
judge, southern district of Florida, vice Halsted L. Ritter, 
removed by impeachment. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 
The following midshipmen to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps, revocable for 2 years, from the 4th day of 
June 1936: 
Frederick R. Dowsett 
Ted E. Pulos 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 26 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
RvuRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
Morris L. Cooke to be Administrator of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. 
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APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Richard Henry Jordan to be assistant to the Quartermaster 
General with the rank of brigadier general. 
Charles Harden Schutt to be first lieutenant, Medical 
Corps. 
Walter Richard Cook to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Capt. Claude Bayles Mickelwait to Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department. 
Capt. Thomas Russell Howard to Quartermaster Corps. 
Capt. Eggleston Westley Peach to Quartermaster Corps. 
Capt. Willis Arthur Platts to Quartermaster Corps. 
First Lt. Whitside Miller to Cavalry. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Albert Whitney Waldron to be lieutenant colonel, Field 


Artillery. 
William Oliver Reeder to be major, Signal Corps. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Mack Karrh, Berry. 
Jennings B. Key, Parrish. 
ARIZONA 


S. Paul Shoemaker, Buckeye. 

Peter Riley, Clifton. 

Bertha L. Hastings, Hayden. 

George L. Noel, Holbrook. 

Vernon Hubbs, Kingman. 

Floyd H. Miller, Tempe. 

Lee B. McAleb, Willcox. 

George T. Stevens, Winslow. 
ARKANSAS 


William Earl Polk, Corning. 

William B. Martin, Mena. 

Fred Smith, Stephens. 
CALIFORNIA 


Jeremiah P. Shields, Bakersfield. 
Edith Irvin, Clearwater. 
Margaret A. Brophy, Hughson. 
Cortez B. Combs, McFarland. 
Clarence N. Hamblet, Oildale. 
Alva Millard Smith, Parker Dam. 
George F. Erwin, Sanitarium. 
Elizabeth C. Bavier, Truckee. 


IDAHO 
Robert J. Wood, Weiser. 
ILLINOIS 


Pearle Paxton Bruner, Augusta. 
Harry Bruns, Camp Point. 
Raysnond O. Huffman, Catlin. 
Guy E. Ferree, Sr., Hamilton. 
Mildred Conwell, La Harpe. 
George A. Kreuter, Livingston. 
Alice C. Nichols, Plymouth. 
Guy George Gillespie, Pocahontas. 
Rufus B. Grissom, Toledo. 
Esper Ziegler, Warsaw. 

Edward C. Jobusch, Waterloo. 


INDIANA 


Jack Dolan, Hartford City. 

Fred Porter Rensberger, Lakeville. 
Vance E. Worrell, Orleans. 

Ivan Dale Watson, Russiaville. 


IOWA 


Charles J. Cash, Jr., Anamosa. 

Albert C. Peterson, Corning. 

Frank Howard Garrett, Council Bluffs. 
John L. McLaughlin, Guthrie Center. 
Harold E. Maffett, Murray. 

John H. Gribben, Newton. 

Ruth M. Pedersen, Pierson. 
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Charles E. Hudson, Pomeroy. 
Henry J. Kelley, Shannon City. 
Walter L. Hurd, Stanhope. 
George W. Trowbridge, Stuart. 
Ella M. Hames, Williams. 


MARYLAND 
Edgar R. Twilley, East New Market. 








Ellwood E. Matthews, Pocomoke City. 


Elliott W. Marshall, Snow Hill. 
George R. Bromley, Stockton. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Edward F. X. Jalbert, Grafton. 
MICHIGAN 
Regina W. Cleary, Escanaba. 
MINNESOTA 


Calvin R. Bouvette, Hallock. 
Cornelius W. Vahle, Tracy. 


Emma C. Nuernberg, Young America. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Fannie L. Lowry, Houston. 
MISSOURI 
James G. Skidmore, Barnard. 
Benjamin F. Coleman, Center. 
Theo J. Quinn, St. Joseph. 
H. Sam Jones, Senath. 
MONTANA 
Emma M. Minette, Cut Bank. 
Ethel H. Burchak, Stanford. 
Phyllis M. Crockford, Sweetgrass. 
Thomas E. Devore, Whitehall. 
NEBRASKA 
Fred W. Schuman, Osceola. 
NEVADA 
Olive V. Corbiere, Sparks. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
George F. Garneau, Franklin. 
Hugh F. Waling, Keene. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Robert A. Watson, Sr., Jonesboro. 
John Locke Milholland, Statesville. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Albert A. Glotzbach, Anamoose. 
John Urbon Pavlik, Buffalo. 
Frank C. Schroeder, Leonard. 
Mary Olivia Hutchison, Rhame. 
Albert J. Bateson, Rolla. 
Chester A. Johnson, Scranton. 
OHTO 
Samuel R. McGuire, Bowerston. 
Earle V. Miller, Hillsboro. 
Marguerite E. Martin, Monroeville. 
Aaron G. Shealy, New Washington. 
Loretta H. Duswald, Scio. 
OKLAHOMA 
Bentley R. Jones, Stilwell. 
OREGON 
Emil L. Mueller, Clatskanie. 
Eldon A. Rush, Elgin. 
Lora C. Coykendall, Oak Grove. 
Louis Earl Hammer, Tillamook. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Harvey F. Ecelbarger, Big Run. 
Arthur W. Kinsloe, Burnham. 
Michael J. Hoban, Carnegie. 
Earl H. Helms, Myerstown. 
Andrew T. Urda, Nemacolin. 
Edward F, Lawler, Olyphant. 
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Paul H. Shaak, Sheridan. 
Edward J. Quinn, Wilkes-Barre. 
Daniel Leger, Wilmerding. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Wiley W. McTeer, Jr., Ridgeland. 
TENNESSEE 
Ottie H. Seaver, Church Hill. 
John S. McBride, Covington. 
Monie Sandschulte, Loretto. 
Robert W. Simmons, Sr., Sharon. 
TEXAS 
Mabel Darden, Holliday. 
Martha A. Davenport, Ranger. 
Edwin Westbrook, Mart. 
Clarence Lamoine Power, Temple. 
UTAH 
Ray K. Bohne, Mount Pleasant. 
VERMONT 
Lyman W. Sheldon, South Londonderry. 
VIRGINIA 
S. Thomas Nottingham, Cape Charles. 
Archa Vaughan, Floyd. 


WISCONSIN 


Frank S. Dhooge, Ashland. 

Leslie E. Sawyer, College Camp. 
Harold P. Van Buren, Hartland. 
Charles V. Porter, Menomonie. 
Lawrence E. Astin, Milton Junction. 
John W. Schnettler, St. Nazianz. 
William H. Shay, Somerset. 

Julius G. Behm, Woodville. 


WYOMING 


Orville R. Booker, Basin. 

Hazel E. Moore, Edgerton. 
Francis R. Peek, Glenrock. 
George W. Nance, Midwest. 
Cleo H. Massey, Parco. 

Daniel D. Spani, Rock Springs. 
Bertha I. Frolander, Sundance. 





WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate May 26 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
APPOINTMENT IN THE Navy 
MARINE CORPS 


Midshipman Marvin C. Clayton to be a second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, MAy 26, 1936 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. William Andrew Keese, minister, Metropolitan Memo- 
rial Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, by whose grace our fathers laid firmly the 
foundations of this Republic in liberty and equality, grant 
unto us, their children, we beseech Thee, Thy continued 
favor, that we may always seek to know Thy will and to 
walk in Thy laws. 

As our forbears subdued the wilderness and conquered the 
natural frontier, so may we, led by Thy spirit, transform 
the social frontiers of our times, that out of misunderstanding 
and inequality we may build the fair city of brotherhood 
and good will. 

Lend encouragement to the strong phophetic voices which 
challenge us to prepare in our land a highway for our God; 
send wisdom and strength to all those who have the respon- 
sibility of government; and, above all, grant Thine enlighten- 
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ing spirit to the rank and file of our people to the end that, 
discerning truth from error and permanent good from tem- 
porary expediency, they may follow that manner of life 
which leads to security and justice for all. 

Preserve in us those ancient integrities of the soul which 
make for peace in our borders and friendship with all the 
world. 

In the day of our opportunity, guide Thou us to create 
the agencies of cooperation which shall make us all one 
happy nation in a family of nations. May each home be 
hallowed by the honor of Thy name; may the humblest of 
our citizens have a sense of kinship with the highest. Under 
the fatherhood of God, may the brotherhood of man be 
attained. And grant that the light of our land, shining 
through all the world, lead the nations to peace and pros- 
perity, to righteousness and true success. We pray in the 
spirit of Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following dates the President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the following titles: 

On May 18, 1936: 

H.R. 10589. An act to amend section 32 of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of certain bridges and 
to extend the times for commencing and/or completing the 
construction of other bridges over the navigable waters of 
the United States, and for other purposes”, approved August 
30, 1935; 

H. R. 10847. An act to authorize the acquisition of land for 
cemeterial purposes in the vicinity of New York City, N. Y.; 

H.R. 12183. An act for the relief of Gladys Hinckley Wer- 
lich; 

H. J. Res. 538. Joint resolution to provide for participation 
by the United States in the Ninth International Congress of 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy in Rumania, in 1937, and 
to authorize and request the President of the United States 
to invite the International Congress of Military Medicine 
and Pharmacy to hold its tenth congress in the United States 
in 1939, and to invite foreign countries to participate in 
that congress; 

H. J. Res. 547. Joint resolution providing for the importa- 
tion of articles free from tariff or customs duty for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at Great Lakes Exposition, to be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, beginning in June 1936, and for other pur- 
poses; and . 

H. J. Res. 569. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in a conference at Brussels to revise the Convention for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works concluded at Bern, 
September 9, 1886, and revised at Rome, June 2, 1928. 

On May 19, 1936: 

H.R.2119. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Babcock, 
mother and guardian of Nelson Babcock, a minor; 

H. R. 8089. An act for the relief of Joseph J. Baylin; and 

H.R. 12162. An act to creat? an additional division of the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of 
Mississippi, to be known as the Hattiesburg division; 

On May 20, 1936: 

H.R. 2467. An act for the relief of Holy Cross Mission 
Hospital; 

H.R. 5058. An act to convey certain lands to Clackamas 
County, Oreg., for public-park purposes; 

H.R. 7110. An act to authorize the President to bestow the 
Navy Cross upon Brig. Gen. Robert H. Dunlap, United States 
Marine Corps, deceased; and 

H. R. 8506. An act for the relief of Oliver Faulkner. 

On May 21, 1936: 

H.R. 9370. An act for the relief of Frank Cordova; 

H.R. 9373. An act for the relief of H. L. & J. B. McQueen, 
Inc., and John L. Summers, former disbursing clerk, Treas- 
ury Department; 
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H. R. 9455. An act for the relief of Robert J. Mann; 

H. R. 10308. An act to amend article 3 of the “Rules Con- 
cerning Lights, etc.”, contained in the act entitled “An act 
to adopt regulations for preventing collisions upon certain 
harbors, rivers, and inland waters of the United States”, 
approved June 7, 1897; 

H.R. 11036. An act to amend section 4321, Revised Stat- 
utes (U.S. C., title 46, sec. 263), and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11302. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lend to the reunion committee of the United Confederate 
Veterans 3,000 blankets, olive drab no. 4, 1,500 canvas cots, 
to be used at their annual encampment to be held at Shreve- 
port, La., in June 1936; and 

H. R. 11346. An act for the relief of H. R. Heinicke, Inc. 

On May 22, 1936: 

H.R. 1398. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at or near Crescent City, Calif.; 

H.R. 8370. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at Port Washington, Wis.; 

H.R. 10321. An act to amend section 4 of Public Act No. 
286, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved August 19, 1935, as 
amended; and 

H.R. 10544. An act authorizing the erection of a memorial 
to those who met their death in the wreck of the dirigible 
Shenandoah. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 11454. An act to incorporate the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had ordered 
that the Secretary be directed to request the House to re- 
turn to the Senate the bill (S. 4100) to incorporate the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
a joint resolution of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 262. Joint resolution granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of New York and Vermont to enter 
into an agreement amending the agreement between such 
States consented to by Congress in Public Resolution No. 9, 
Seventieth Congress, relating to the creation of the Lake 
Champlain Bridge Commission. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to 
the amendments of the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 4023. An act to provide for the continuation of trading 
in unlisted securities upon national securities exchanges, 
for the registration of over-the-counter brokers and dealers, 
for the filing of current information and periodic reports 
by issuers, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12527) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendment to the bill (H. R. 7736) entitled “An act to 
provide for the establishment of the Whitman National 
Monument”, disagreed to by the House; agrees to the con- 
ference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Murray, Mr. BENson, 
and Mr. NYE to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees 
to the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3531) entitled 
“An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the control 
of floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for 
other purposes’, approved May 15, 1928”, requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. CopeLanp, Mr. FLETCHER, 
Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. OverRTON, Mr. McNary, Mr. JoHNson, and 
Mr. VANDENBERG to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. BarkKiey and Mr. Norseck members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the Senate, as pro- 
vided for in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by 
the act of March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and 
provide for the disposition of useless papers in the executive 
departments”, for the disposition of executive papers in the 
Interior Department. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 11418) entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1937, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
the following resolution: 

Senate Resolution 304 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. RaNnpoLtrH Perrxuns, late a 
Representative from the State of New Jersey. 

Resolved That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the 
Presiding Officer to join the committee appointed on the part of 
the House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased 
Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy. thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased Representative the Senate do now take a recess until 
12 o'clock meridian tomorrow. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 
INSTRUCT CONFEREES 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion of the 
highest privilege, to instruct conferees under clause I 1-2a, 
rule XXVIII, section 910, of the rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the motion. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. SNELL (interrupting the reading of the motion). Mr. 
Speaker, as this is a very important matter, I think we 
should have a quorum present. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 
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[Roll No. 108] 
Adair Costello Hoeppel Powers 
Andrew, Mass. Crowther Huddleston Robinson, Utah 
Andrews, N. Y. Curley Jenckes, Ind. Rogers, N. H. 
Bacon Dear Johnson, W.Va. Ryan 
Barden Dietrich Kee Schaefer 
Berlin Ditter Kennedy, Md. Schuetz 
Binderup Dockweiler Lanham Shanley 
Brennan Driscoll Lewis, Md. Smith, Conn, 
Brewster Duffey, Ohio Lundeen Thom 
Brooks Dunn, Miss. McFarlane Tobey 
Buckley, N. Y. Fenerty McGehee Treadway 
Bulwinkle Ferguson McGroarty Turpin 
Caldwell Frey McLean Utterback 
Carmichael Goodwin Marshall Wearin 
Cartwright Green Montet Werner 
Cary Greenway Murdock Wigglesworth 
Casey Gwynne Norton Wilicox 
Cavicchia Hancock, N. C. Oliver Wood 
Chapman Harlan Patton Zioncheck 
Claiborne Hennings Peterson, Fila. 
Connery Hill, Samuel B. Plumley 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-three Members 
are present, a quorum, 

On motion of Mr. Banxneap, further proceedings under the 
call were dispensed with. 


PORT NEWARK ARMY SUPPLY BASE—VETO MESSAGE (H. DOC. NO. 
497) 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 
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To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, H. R. 9042, “An 
act to provide for the sale of the Port Newark Army Supply 
Base to the city of Newark, N. J.” 

The land on which this base is located was acquired from 
the city of Newark in 1918 for the storage and shipment of 
overseas supplies at its then value of $1,330,000. The origi- 
nal outlay of the Government for construction was more 
than $10,000,000. Since 1924 it has been under lease, chiefly 
for the purpose of preserving the plant in a saleable con- 
dition. 

H. R. 9042 extends a very liberal option to the city of 
Newark to acquire the base for what purports to be $2,000,- 
000, but which is in fact a donation after 20 years, with 
annual payments by the city of no more than reasonable 
rent, or 5 percent interest on the arbitrary valuation. This 
is a departure from previous legislation under which States, 
counties, and municipalities have been given preferences to 
acquire surplus military reservations by paying the ap- 
praised value in cash. When such properties have been sold 
at public sale, a down payment of 25 percent has generally 
been exacted with interest on the unpaid portion of the 
purchase price. 

That part of section 1 which implies an additional con- 
sideration moving from the city in the form of maintenance 
of the inshore channel furnishing ingress and egress to the 
base is not regarded of any legal effect, as the city has 
previously bound itself to maintain this channel and such 
work will inure to the city if it becomes the owner of the 
base. 

Section 4, which is intended to authorize the sale to 
others if the city does not exercise its option, is open to 
several objections, the more important being: 

It does not give the Secretary of War any discretion in 
the way of terms of sale, but requires the purchase price to 
be paid in cash, thereby confining competition to a limited 
number of bidders. 

Disappointed bidders are encouraged to attack any sale. 

Repeated offering of the property at public sale under 
identical conditions is required, irrespective of the success 
of preceding efforts or the prevailing market, thereby creat- 
ing an uncertain situation which would seriously interfere 
with any temporary use of the property pending its perma- 
nent disposition. 

In general, the bill, in addition to being unduly liberal to 
the city, establishes an undesirable precedent, and its re- 
strictions, in the event of a public sale, render an advan- 


tageous disposition improbable. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Tue Wuire Howse, May 26, 1936. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the President will be 
spread at large upon the Journal. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill, together 
with the message of the President, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there are several Members 
present who desire to submit conference reports. With the 
understanding that it shall not take me off the floor or be 
taken out of my time, I am willing that these bills be sent to 
conference; but with the understanding that my rights are 
still preserved. 

The SPEAKER. It will not interfere with the gentleman’s 
rights. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 8455) 
authorizing the construction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference thereon. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
the gentleman’s purpose merely to ask that the bill go to 
conference? 

The SPEAKER. That is all. 
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Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. Witson of Louisiana, 
WHITTINGTON, GRISWOLD, RICH, and ENGLEBRIGHT. 


COLLECTION OF REVENUE ON INTOXICATING LIQUOR 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Speaker be authorized to appoint three additional 
conferees on the bill (H. R. 9185) to insure the collection of 
the ‘revenue on intoxicating liquor, to provide for the more 
efficient and economical administration and enforcement of 
the laws relating to the taxation of intoxicating liquor, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. DouGHTON, Vinson of Kentucky, and REEp of New 
York. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE LAWS 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have until midnight tonight to file a report on the 
bill (H. R. 12793) to amend certain administrative provisions 
of the internal-revenue laws, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman tell us what bill that is? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is the bill providing for refund 
of taxes paid under the A. A. A. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1937 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri submitted a conference report 
and statement on the bill (H. R. 11418) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1937, and for other purposes. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1937 
Mr. UMSTEAD submitted a conference report and state- 


ment on the bill (H. R. 12527) making appropriations for the 
Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937, and for other purposes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 1937—-MOTION TO 
INSTRUCT CONFEREES 


The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the 
motion to instruct conferees, which is as follows: 
MOTION OF THE HIGHEST PRIVILEGE 


Mr. BLANTON, under paragraph 14a, of rule XXVIII, section 910, 
of the rules of the House of Representatives, offered the following 
motion to instruct House conferees, being a motion of the high- 
est privilege, to wit: 

Moved, That managers on the part of the House, who, at the 
request of the Senate, were appointed by the Speaker on April 
24, 1936, for a conference with the managers on the part of the 
Senate, who were appointed by the Senate on April 23, 1936, 
respecting the disagreeing votes of the two Houses relative to 87 
amendments placed by the Senate on the House bill (H. R. 11581) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1937, and for other purposes, have been in conference 
more than 20 days without avail, said House conferees having 
been appointed more than 20 calendar days, and have made no 
report to the House, that they, the said managers on the part 
of the House be, and they are hereby, instructed as follows: 

First. The House instructs its managers to insist on the dis- 
agreement of the House to Senate amendment no. 1, which 
proposes to appropriate $5,700,000 out of the United States Treas- 
ury as a Federal contribution on the local civic expenses of the 
District of Columbia, and to insist on the House provision appro- 
priating $2,700,000, it being the position of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that inasmuch as the tax rate on the District of 
Columbia was lowered in 1928 from $1.80 on the $100 to $1.70 on 
the $100, which remained in effect up to and including 1933; that 
in 1934 such tax rate was again lowered from $1.70 on the $100 to 
$1.50 on the $100, which rate still prevails, being the lowest rate 
of taxation in any comparable city in the United States; and that 
said 1934 reduction in rate was a saving annually to local tax- 
payers of $2,445,000 in cash; that also in 1934 the Commissioners 
arbitrarily lowered the assessed values of real estate $80,000,000, 
which was an additional saving annually to property owners of 
$1,200,000; that in 1935 the Commissioners again arbitrarily low- 
ered the assessed values of real estate $50,000,000, which was an 
additional saving annually to property owners in a large amount; 
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that in 1935 the Commissioners gave a 25-percent reduction in 
water rates and at the same time granted an increase in the 
metered allowance of from 7,500 to 10,000 cubic feet, which meant 
an additional saving to property owners of $600,000 per annum on 
water charges; that a discount of 10 percent also was allowed 
property owners on water bills for payment of same within 15 days 
after being due, which meant an additional saving to them of 
$100,000 per year; that the local tax rate on intangible properties 
is only one-half of 1 percent; that the local gasoline tax is only 2 
cents per gallon, while in Maryland, just a few miles from the 
Capitol, it is 4 cents, plus a general sales tax; and in Virginia, Just 
a few miles from the Capitol, and in Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, New Mexico, and the State of Washington it is 5 
cents per gallon; and in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina it is 6 cents per gallon; and in 
the States of Plorida and Tennessee the gasoline-tax rate is 7 
cents per gallon; and in the District of Columbia the tangible 
personal-property tax paid on many fine Packards, Cadillacs, and 
Pierce-Arrows, used family automobiles, is in instances as low as $2, 
$3, and $4 per car; and the annual registration and license-tag 
charge is only $1 per car. whether it is a Ford or a $12,000 Rolls- 
Royce; and the annual average charge for water per average family 
is only $6.60 per year: and each family has exempt from tax $1,000 
of household furniture; and each citizen has exempt from tax his 
private library, whether worth $5 or $50,000; and each person has 
exempt from tax all wearing apparel, whether worth $5 or $50,000; 
and there is no charge made on residences for gathering ashes, or 
gathering trash, or gathering garbage; and no charge is made to 
contiguous property owners for repairing and repaving sidewalks 
or for repairing and repaving streets; and there is furnished with- 
out charge to all property owners shade and ornamental trees 
around their property, and the fencing that protect the first years 
of early growth, the pruning, caring for, spraying, and replacing 
of them; and there is no annual charge made for sewer service; 
and there is no local bonded indebtedness with annual interest to 
pay, because in years gone by the United States Government paid 
one-half of all the Capital construction expense of paving streets, 
building bridges, jails, penitentiary, courthouses, municipal build- 
ings, water system, sewer system, 150 schools, parks, and play- 
grounds, hospitals, and other improvements; and after once paying 
it out of debt the United States has kept the District of Columbia 
out of debt; and that outside of the regular Federal taxes the 
people of all cities everywhere pay, there is in the District of 
Columbia no estate tax, no inheritance tax, no gift tax, no income 
tax, and no sales tax; and that in his testimony every fact herein- 
before asserted was admitted to be true by Commissioner Hazen, 
the President of the Board of Commissioners, who testified that 
the people of the District of Columbia are better cared for, are 
the least taxed, and have greater privileges than any other people 
in the United States; and the Washington Board of Trade having 
advertised in the Washington Star on April 26, 1936, that during 
the last 5 years visitors to Washington had spent in Washington 
the huge sum of $221.547.992. which resulted from the Govern- 
ment’s institutions being located in Washington, and inures to the 
benefit of local residents here, it being the position of the House 
that under such circumstances, while citizens of Washington are 
taxed less than citizens of any other comparable city in the United 
States, it would be unjust and inequitable for the people residing 
in the States to be taxed to pay more than $2,700,000 as an annual 
contribution to the expenses of the taxpayers of the District of 
Columbia. 

Second. The House instructs its managers to insist on the dis- 
agreement of the House to the amendment of the Senate appro- 
priating $78,660 for so-called character education, the House 
having refused to allow same, and it being the position of the 
House that the $63,385 appropriated in the 1935 bill for so-called 
character education was wasted and perverted, and that the 
$89,540 appropriated in the 1936 bill has been wasted and per- 
verted, there being no attempt to establish said character educa- 
tion in but 10 of the 175 schools,of the District of Columbia, and 
that no good whatever but harm has been accomplished by the 
experiment, and as unanimously recommended by the subcom- 
mittee, which held an exhaustive hearing on the subject, the 
Committee on Appropriations in its bill and report refused to 
appropriate the $4,400 for an assistant superintendent in charge, 
$17,460 salaries for 12 clerks, and $56,800 salaries of 22 research 
assistants and counselors, and refused to appropriate said $78,660, 
and recommended the elimination of all funds for so-called char- 
acter education, and said committee in its report unanimously 
recommended that the Board of Education should take immediate 
steps to eliminate from the public schools all communistic books 
and magazines. 

Third. The House instructs its managers to insist on the dis- 
agreement of the House to Senate amendment no. 83, which struck 
from the House bill the following— 

“Sec. 6. No part of the funds appropriated in this act shall be 
available for the payment of the salary of any officer or employee 
of the District of Columbia whose salary as such officer or em- 
ployee is $2,400 or more per annum who is engaged in any outside 
business or profession in addition to his official duties,”— 


and to insist on said House provision, it being the position of 
the House that judges getting salaries of $8,000, $10,000, and 
$12,000 per annum, and that attorneys getting salaries up to 
$8,000 per annum, and that doctors getting salaries up to $7,500 
per annum, ought to apply themselves and give their time to their 
official duties, and ought not to neglect their duties by accepting 
outside employment. 
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Mr. SNELL (interrupting the reading of the motion). 
Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the motion 
which the Clerk is reading is a motion to instruct the con- 
ferees. It seems to me that there is contained in this motion 
the argument on one side at least. Is that proper in a mo- 
tion to instruct conferees? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I be heard? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I may say this motion is 
drawn as the basis for the action of the House in instructing 
its conferees, to show that the House is not acting arbitrarily, 
but, on the contrary, has reason for thus instructing its con- 
ferees. If the gentleman from New York will listen to the 
next two instructions he will see they are very specific as to 
instructing the conferees, and the Clerk is about to read 
those two sections. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, in order to get a ruling of the 
Chair, I make the point of order that the gentleman from 
Texas in his motion has gone far beyond what is intended to 
be placed in a motion to instruct conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the motion ought to be 
read first, so that the Chair may know the full context of 
the motion before a ruling is made. The Chair may say fur- 
ther that the rule under which this motion is offered would 
not ordinarily carry with it an argument. 

Mr. SNELL. That is my point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The difficulty is that one presiding officer 
may look at a certain motion in one way and another pre- 
siding officer look at it in another way. The Chair does not 
feel that he should be called upon to censor a motion offered 
by a Member of the House under the rules. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, there can be no question in 
regard to this motion. The whole argument is being pre- 
sented in the original motion. 

The SPEAKER. If the Chair sustained the point of order 
made by the gentleman from New York, it would be necessary 
for the Chair to use a pencil and strike out the portion of the 
motion which occurs to the Chair as being argument; but, as 
previously stated, another presiding officer might take a dif- 
ferent view of the matter. It seems to the Chair that, after 
all, it is a matter for the House to determine in the final 
analysis. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAVERICK. When argumentation is included in a 
motion of this kind, if we vote favorably on it, we agree in 
effect to the various and sundry argumentative statements 
included therein. We are entitled to vote on a motion which 
clearly sets forth the instructions to the conferees and, when 
there is a large mass of argumentation in there, we are being 
placed in the position of agreeing to the argumentation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may say to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Maverick] that is a matter of argument. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOTT. Inasmuch as we have listened to about 15 
minutes of argument in this motion, may I inquire whether 
it would be proper in calculating the time of the gentleman 
from Texas to deduct this 15 minutes from his time? 

The SPEAKER. No; it will not be taken out of his time. 
The gentleman is entitled to 1 hour when the reading of the 
motion is completed. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the motion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the conferees of the House 
are nothing in the world but the servants of the House, and 
as such servants of the House they do the bidding of the 
House and carry out the wishes of the House. That is all on 
earth the conferees in this case want to do. Whatever this 
House instructs them to do they stand ready and willing to 
accomplish. 

Mr. Speaker, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
containing 83 pages, was before this House under general 

debate for 3 days. A motion was made on the floor to amend 
the provision having to do with the lump-sum feature of the 
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bill enlarging it to $5,700,000. A vote was taken in this 
House, and only 11 Members, as shown by the Recorp, sup- 
ported this motion. Out of a membership of 435 Members, 
only 11 voted for a lump-sum contribution out of the Federa] 
Treasury of $5,700,000. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Permit me to finish my statement. I 
cannot yield now. If the gentleman will allow me to proceed 
I may yield later. Mr. Speaker, that motion failed, and that 
83-page bill was not amended in a single particular. There 
was not one single amendment placed upon it. In order to 
register their opposition to the cut in the lump-sum and the 
other provisions some did not like in the bill, and to indicate 
the combined opposition as against all of its provisions, there 
was a roll call in the House on the passage of the bill, and 
upon that roll call there were only 26 Members who reg- 
istered opposition to the bill in any particular. 

The bill then went over to the Senate. There were 87 
Senate amendments placed in the bill, some of them in- 
volving hundreds of thousands of dollars, and six legislative 
items. For instance, the House committee was convinced 
it was necessary to build a new Chain Bridge. The Budget 
had not authorized this item. But outside of the Budget 
the House committee voted unanimously to grant $350,000 
to build a new Chain Bridge, which was exactly the amount 
the Commissioners asked for, and it was the amount the 
Commissioners said they needed. They did not need any 
more. The Senate added $100,000 to this item over the ob- 
jection of the Commissioners. Colonel Sultan, Engineer 
Commissioner, said they did not want it and said they did 
not need it, but nevertheless the Senate added another 
$100,000. 

There are six legislative ttems included in the bill that 
have not been sent to a legislative committee for considera- 
tion. For instance, there is a legislative amendment in 
there to establish pay parking meters all over the Nation’s 
Capital. Whenever a person stopped an automobile on the 
public streets of the Nation’s Capital they would have to 
dig up money to put into the slot of this parking meter. 

This parking meter is owned by one big corporation of 
the United States. This is to make the people of the Na- 
tion who have automobiles every time they park their car 
pay tribute to one big corporation or monopoly in the United 
States. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is there anything like that in this 
motion? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, it is involved in the confer- 
ence. If the gentleman will not interrupt me I think I can 
get along much faster. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas declines to 
yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are 87 Senate amendments in- 
volved here in this conference. We are asking for instruc- 
tions on three important ones, but all 87 are in conference. 
Before this House ever appointed conferees, Mr. Speaker— 
before the bill ever went to conference—a statement was in 
the press from the Senate chairman that this was one time 
that the House conferees would have to accede to every one 
of the propositions of the Senate or there would be no bill; 
and when your conferees went to conference the managers on 
the part of the House found that situation prevailed—that 
unless we would agree to all the Senate conditions there would 
be no bill. They said a continuing resolution would be passed 
giving them what they wanted in the way of a lump-sum ap- 
propriation and if we attempted to amend the continuing 
resolution they would make the President furnish funds out 
of relief—a ridiculous proposition. 

Your House managers did everything in the world to try 
to get a bill. Under these circumstances we did not want 

to leave the District without funds. We knew there were 
needed projects there that ought to be built and in order to 
try to get a bill, although we knew that lots of these proposi- 
tions were not sound and that they should not be passed, we 
proposed to the Senate that if they would recede on just 
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three amendments, the House managers would recede on 84; 
in other words, the House managers would bow down and 
recede on 84 Senate amendments if the Senate conferees 
would recede on just 3, and they would not do it. They 
would not accept our generous proposal. They demanded 
their pound of flesh and demanded that the House should 
knuckle down to them. 

I now want to show, Mr. Speaker, that there is ample 
authority, justice, and basis for everything that is contained 
in this motion as read by the clerk. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for just a moment in order that we may clarify the pend- 
ing issue before the House? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have this statement in my mind—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have this in my mind, if the gentle- 
man please, and I am trying to assist the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to my majority leader, whom I 
follow and try to help all the time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman’s resolution is rather 
lengthy and I thought rather argumentative, but despite that, 
kindly state what your instructions are in this resolution 
and on what particular issue. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are asking first that the House give 
us instructions to insist on a disagreement to the Senate 
amendment no. 1 to take $5,700,000 out of the Public Treasury 
to give to the people of the District. That is instruction no. 1. 

We are asking next that the House instruct us to stand 
by the House bill that was passed, with only 26 votes against 
it, not to allow $78,660 to be appropriated for so-called 
character education, which your committee, after hear- 
ings, unanimously decided was used wastefully, without any 
good cause, and used in a perverted manner to put com- 
munism in our schools. That is the second instruction 
we want the House to give us. 

We are also asking the House to instruct us to stand by 
the House bill with respect to a provision which affects 
only the employees of the District who are paid out of this 
bill, instructing us to stand by the House action in pre- 
venting these little municipal and police-court judges who 
get $8,000 a year and these high-salaried prosecuting at- 
torneys here who get as high as $8,000 a year, from taking 
outside employment in one, two, three, or four law schools 
here at a time lecturing at night, when they ought to be 
attending to their judicial duties. We are asking instructions 
on that point. These are the three items, and when we get 
definite instructions on them and when we go to conference 
with the Senate, we can tell the Senate something and we 
will not have to sit there like a bunch of helpless mocking- 
birds with the Senate telling us what we have to do in order 
to get a bill. We can then place the responsibility on the 
Senate. 

Now, the papers here have misrepresented this whole 
matter. They misrepresented the Speaker the other day. 
They said the Speaker had suggested they could get rid of 
the. House conferees by making a motion to discharge. The 
Speaker made no such suggestion to the press and the press 
knows it. They also said the President was going to take a 
dish in this and force us to give $5,700,000, when they knew 
the President had not done any such thing. Why, I am as 
good a friend as the President ever had, but if my President 
were to so far forget himself as to make an attempt to tell 
this Congress what it had to do about appropriations, I 
would quit him in a minute. I would not stand by a Presi- 
dent who would invade the rights of this House when the 
executive and the legislative branches of Government are 
separate and distinct. Our President is too wise to make 
such a statement. The President did not make that state- 
ment and the press knows it. 

This is an important matter and I want to call your atten- 
tion to what Commissioner Hazen, who is the president of the 
Board of Commissioners, said about this tax matter. 

Mr. MapEs, one of our splendid Members of Congress, dili- 
gent and efficient, after a long hearing and following a long 
investigation, as the head of a special committee of Con- 
gress, brought on this floor four bills known as the Mapes 
bills. 
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One was an increase in the tax on gasoline from 2 to 3 
cents. Was that unreasonable? No. The other was an 
increase on the automobile charge where a Rolls-Royce cost- 
ing $12,000 is taxed only $1 for license tax each year the 
same as a Ford, there being $1 tax on all automobiles. The 
bill provided for a proper tax on automobiles and trucks. 

Another Mapes bill provided for an income tax on these 
rich millionaires who now put their money away in lock 
boxes in the banks and who evade their taxes by moving to 
Washington, escaping the taxes in the States. 

These Mapes bills were passed unanimously by this House, 
not a vote against them. They went to the Senate and died 
there because of the fight the newspapers of Washington 
made in conjunction with the rich interests who joined the 
newspapers in the fight. 

We have tried to get these Mapes bills passed every year, 
but we cannot get the District Committee to report them or 
any help from the Commissioners of the District. 

We were greatly helped by one valuable Member from 
your side [Mr. DittTer], who asked Commissioner Hazen 
why he did not favor the Mapes bill increasing the tax on 
gasoline, and he said: “We don’t need it. We have over 
$600,000 surplus from the 2-cent tax now.” 

Mr. DittTerR called attention to the fact that over in Vir- 
ginia, just 4 miles from the Capitol, the gas tax was 5 cents 
a gallon. In Baltimore and over in Maryland, just 4 miles 
from the Nation’s Capital, the gasoline tax is 4 cents a gal- 
lon plus 5 cents sales tax on top of it. 

Down in Tennessee, where our beloved Speaker lives, the 
gasoline tax is 7 cents a gallon, while here in Washington 
it is only 2 cents a gallon. 

Mr. DitTer asked the Commissioner if he was going to 
help pass the Mapes bill and he said no, that the Commis- 
sioners were against it because they did not need the money. 

They do not need the money because they have been get- 
ting the benefit of millions of dollars from the Treasury of 
the United States in big lump-sum appropriations every 
year, which the Senate has forced the House to appro- 
priate. 

Now, getting the low tax rate, the Commissioners reduced 
the tax rate from $1.80 to $1.70 in 1928, and then to $1.50 
per $100. Then the chairman of the Senate committee, 
who is making this fight against us, Senator Tuomas of 
Oklahoma, made the suggestion one summer that one way 
to make the tax even less was to lower the assessed valua- 
tion, which the Commissioners immediately did. I will show 
you just what they did. I will show you from the hearings 
on the 1935 bill, held by my distinguished friend, Mr. Can- 
non, of Missouri, one of the finest Members of this House, 
and I will quote what Commissioner Hazen then said. 

This is the voluntary statement of Commissioner Hazen 
to the committee without a question being asked by a mem- 
ber, and I read from page 5 of the hearings on the 1935 
appropriation bill: 

Commissioner Hazen. Before the auditor takes the stand, the 
Commissioners would like to call attention to the fact that in 
the fiscal year 1934, the tax rate of $1.70 on the hundred, which 
had been in effect during the fiscal years between 1928 and 1933, 
included, has been reduced to $1.50 per hundred. This reduction 
represents a saving to the taxpayers in the fiscal year of 1934 of 
$2,445,000. 

A saving to the taxpayers of the District of Columbia, Mr. 
Speaker, at the expense of the taxpayers of New York, 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, Texas, and the other States. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Is the gentleman going to take the whole hour or will he 
yield time to somebody? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think the gentleman from 
Massachusetts could help me much on this matter which 
I have studied for years. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam sorry, but I cannot yield just now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas declines to 
yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want to take up any more time 
than necessary, but I am going to present this matter in a 
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proper way, so that the responsibility for continuing to take 
the money in the Treasury, which was taken out of the 
pockets of the overburdened taxpayers of the United States, 
and give it to Washington, will be placed where it belongs, 
on the shoulders of those who want it done, and who furnish 


the votes to do it. 


When I was on the District Committee some few years ago, 
then the ranking Democrat, a bill was brought in to appro- 
priate a large sum to buy some park ends. I got me an 
automobile and one of the officials from the District office 
and went out there to see where the park ends were and what 
they looked like, and I found they were some little old pieces 
of swamp down under a bridge and nearby. They were not 
We were asked to pay a big sum of money for 
them under the bill. The bill had been introduced by a 
Senator from Colorado, named Phipps. I looked up on the 
hill and I saw a fine residence there and said, “Whose resi- 
The man with me did not know. I said, 
“Yonder is a policeman, we will call him down and find out.” 
We called him down, and I said, “Whose residence is that?” 
That is the residence 
of Senator Phipps, of Colorado, and he is putting an addi- 
I came to town and got a photographer and 
had some big pictures taken of that situation, and when I 
presented those pictures on the floor, this House killed that 
bill as dead as could be. There has been too much of using 
the money of the people for individual interests here. 


worth $5. 


dence is that?” 


“Why,” he replied, “don’t you know? 


tion up there.” 


[Applause.] 
Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. 

with his vote. 


from whose testimony I quote: 


Moreover, in the fiscal year 1934 the assessed valuation of real 


estate has been reduced by $80,000,000— 


You see, he has taken up Senator THomas’ suggestion that 


they should decrease the assessed value. 


Moreover, in the fiscal year 1934 the assessed valuation of real 
estate has been reduced by $80,000,000, a saving to the property 
owners of $1,200,000. The District budget for the fiscal year 1935 


is based upon continuing the $1.50 tax rate in that fiscal year. 


It is also contemplated that a further reduction in the assessed 


valuation of real estate of approximately $50,000,000 will be made 
in 1935. The Commissioners also invite attention to the recom- 


mendation under the chapter for water service to a 25-percent 


reduction in water rates, for 1935, and an increase in the metered 
allowance of water from 17,500 cubic feet to 10,000 cubic feet. 
This means a saving to the water users of Washington of about 
$600,000 annually. In the fiscal year 1934 Congress allowed a dis- 
count of 10 percent on the amount of any bill for water charges 
paid within 15 days after the date of rendition, and it is estimated 
this will make a saving of another $100,000 to the water users of 
Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to put in the Recorp the balance 
of the admissions made by Commissioner Hazen on these 
matters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject, to ask if the gentleman is going to yield any time to 
anybody, or if he will yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Gladly, if the gentleman will allow me 
to finish. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman is asking to fill up the 
Recorp. We have listened for 15 minutes now to the reading 
of the motion, and we have now to listen to a whole hour of 
rehashing the matter on the floor. 

Mr. BLANTON. I knew the gentleman was going to make 
that comment, and that is the reason I would not yield. 
Does he want his tax-burdened people in Massachusetts to 
help pay the taxes of the people in Washington? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to say to the gentleman that we 
have been very loyal to him in backing him up on these 
propositions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 
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I am sorry, but I do not think the gen- 
tleman could help me now. He may later, if he will help me 
I have the facts I believe better than he has. 
Listen again. Here is Commissioner Hazen talking further, 


owners. 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
to ask the gentleman if he is going to yield any time. 

{Cries of “Regular order!’’] 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, let him ask his question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. All right, I will take the time, then, to 
tell the facts about this situation. Commissioner Hazen ad- 
mitted that all of the paved streets here in Washington in 
the years gone by had been paid for, one-half of the ex- 
pense, by the taxpayers of the United States. 

He admitted that all the fine bridges here, the Million 
Dollar Bridge on Connecticut Avenue and other fine bridges, 
had been paid for one-half by the people of the United 
States. He admitted that all of the 150 school buildings 
that had been built during that time, although there are 
175 now, had been one-half paid for by the people of the 
United States. He admitted that the parks in Washington, 
big and little, 1,200 of them, had been all procured and paid 
for one-half by the people of the United States. He admitted 
that the original water system had been built here by the 
Government of the United States. The Government had paid 
for every dollar of it. The Government of the United States 
still owns the original conduit and has spent $20,000,000 
since in helping to improve it; yet now they are asking 
the Government to pay for its own water from its own 
water system. They have a water rate here where he ad- 
mitted that the average charge for the average family is 
only $6.60 per year, or about 50 cents per month. Some 
members have to pay twice that much some months for 
water around their residence in the States. 

Commissioner Hazen admitted that the District Jail had 
been paid for one-half by the United. States, that all the 
court buildings have been paid for one-half by the United 
States, that the Municipal Building was paid for one-half 
by the United States. He admitted that all the main im- 
provements here had been paid for one-half by the United 
States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to my colleague from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wiii ask my colleague if it is not a 
fact that the water system here was paid for altogether by 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. Yes; 
States still owns the original water conduit. 
is correct. He knows the facts. 

When the newspapers were harassing former Chairman 
Ben Johnson, of Kentucky, he made a statement concern- 
ing this Government taking the District out of debt one 
time, and he told of other amounts that the Government 
had let the District have. Ben Johnson contended back in 
that early day that if the District of Columbia paid the 
Government what it owed it, it would pay the United States 
over $56,000,000 for actual debts, advancements that the 
Government had made to it. Ben Johnson then was one of 
the hardest working men who ever served on the District of 
Columbia Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, Commissioner Hazen admitted that the gaso- 
line tax here is only 2 cents a gallon. It is 7 cents in 
Tennessee. He admitted that the automobile license tag, 
whether it was for a Ford or a $12,000 Rolls-Royce, was only 
$1 a year. Down in Oklahoma it costs you 10 or 15 times 
that much. In other States it is comparably higher. He 
admitted, Mr. Speaker, that the intangible tax was only 
one-half of one percent; that generally, until a man dies and 
his estate is probated through the court under the register 
of wills, his intangibles are not found. We showed a half- 
page list of people who had died the previous year and had 
passed their intangibles through the office of the Register of 
Wills, and there were some running up from $50,000 to as 
high as $1,200,000 of intangibles in one case. We made him 
admit, Mr. Speaker, that in Washington, all of the streets are 
repaired and are replaced without charge to abutting property 
The paving in front of your property is repaired 


it was. The United 
My colleague 
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and replaced without a dollar’s charge to the contiguous 
property owner. 

In other States when paving is done on streets you pay 
one-third or one-fourth of the paving charges in front of 
your property. In Washington when it is repaved it does not 
cost the people a cent. We made him admit that all the side- 
walks in front of residences here are replaced and repaved 
without one dollar of cost to the people who own the con- 
tiguous property. We made him admit that to every family 
in Washington there is $1,000 household furniture exemp- 
tion from taxes. You will not find it in my State. It is only 
$250 exemption in Texas on household goods. In Washing- 
ton it is $1,000 exemption. We made him admit that here 
in Washington private libraries are exempt from taxes, 
whether they are worth $5 or $50,000. There are some 
private law and other libraries in Washington right now 
worth $50,000 which do not pay one cent of taxes. We made 
him admit that in Washington the wearing apparel of in- 
dividuals is not taxed at all. By the law it has been made 
exempt from taxes, whether it is worth $5 or $50,000. We 
had some evidence, and I have it in my office now, where the 
wearing apparel of certain rich families will run up to a very 
large sum in value, absolutely exempt from taxes. 

That is why our committee, when we printed the hearings, 
put into our hearings the actual tax that is paid by over 
100 of the leading citizens of Washington who were drawing 
from $20,000 to $75,000 annual salaries, and showed that 
their property was assessed in instances at less than one- 
half its actual value. Then they were paying only $1.50 
per hundred at that low assessment. For instance, we 
showed you that Mr. Eugene Meyer once had offered $5,000,- 
000 for the Washington Post. We showed you that his offer 
was not accepted. Later on David Lawrence entered into a 
written contract to pay $3,000,000 for it, the Washington 
Post, and he was knocked out of it. Then Eugene Meyer got 
hold of a paper company that had a debt against the Post 
and had a receiver to sell, appointed in an equity proceeding, 
when there was no judgment, something unheard of in equity 
proceedings in the whole jurisprudence of the country. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the matter which the gentleman is presenting to the House 
at the present time has nothing whatever to do with the 
motion before the House. The question of how Mr. Eugene 
Meyer bought or came into possession of the Washington 
Post has nothing to do with the question of instructing the 
House conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair trusts that the gentleman 
from Texas will proceed in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I thought I was proceeding 
in order in trying to show the House a basis for instruc- 
tions. We are nct asking the House of Representatives to 
instruct us to stand by something without some basis for it. 
I am asking the House to instruct us on the facts that exist 
here. I am trying to show what the facts are as admitted 
by Commissioner Hazen. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I always yield gladly to the minority 
leader. 

Mr. SNELL. How does the question of the amount of 
money Eugene Meyer paid for the Post, whether he got it 
too cheap or paid too much for it, have anything to do 
with the question before the House at the present time? 

Mr. BLANTON. I was coming to that. If I did not show 
what it was rendered at for taxes it would not. 

Mr. SNELL. In my judgment it would not. I should like 
to have the gentleman tell us how it affects the motion. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to show the gentleman that 
he renders it for taxes at way below 50 percent of its real 
value. In other words, Mr. Speaker, he got that $3,000,000 
to $5,000,000 property at auction when it was under re- 
ceivership, for $825,000, got it through a dummy. He im- 
mediately had it incorporated for $1,250,000. Then he had 
it improved, and he now renders the property for $438,120, and 
renders his intangibles at $218,456. He renders the whole 
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property at only $656,576, about one-eighth of what it is 
worth, and on this he pays only $1.50 per $100. That is what 
it means to these big interests here to keep the tax rate low 
and make the people of the United States in the several 
States pay $5,700,000 of their expenses. 

Mr. MAY and Mr. TABER rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield first to my friend the gentle- 
man from New York {Mr. Taser], who has studied this 
question for years, if he desires any time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman wants to 
yield I would suggest that he yield to some of those Mem- 
bers who care to say something against the resolution. 
I would be willing to take a little time later, but at the 
present time, I think those who are opposed should be 
heard. 

Mr. BLANTON. If somebody here is opposed to the 
motion I am going to yield to him. 

Mr. TABER. If there is going to be opposition, I think 
those opposed should be heard. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of having the 
people of this country pay $5,700,000 annually toward the 
local taxes of Washington people? 

Mr. GIFFORD. That is not a fair question. I am op- 
posed to the form of the motion, and I want to ask a ques- 
tion about what form the conference report will take. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are just three matters on which 
the House insists. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I understand that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Whether the conferees are to be in- 
structed to stand by the House bill on the $5,700,000 lump 
sum, on the $78,660 so-called character education, and on 
the restriction on certain officials and employees of the 
District taking outside employment. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I understand that; the gentleman has 
been talking for years about the Washington situation and 
I have always backed him up, but I want to ask the gentle- 
man a question, if I may. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
the House conferees agreed to recede on 84 points if the 
Senate would recede on 3? 

Mr. BLANTON. In the final hopes of getting a bill: yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. That appeals to us as a sort of horse 
trading on matters that ought to be settled on their merits; 
and we feel, I am sure the gentleman will realize, that by 
reason of certain reports in the newspapers, that perhaps the 
gentleman may be a little stubborn by this time and that he 
would rather make a horse trade than to settle the matters 
on their merits. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is so far from the fact that it is 
absolutely absurd. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman cannot blame us for hav- 
ing a little feeling that the gentleman might feel a little 
hurt because of this newspaper criticism. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the newspapers do not bother me 
at all. They are wasting $5,000 to have a man try to beat 
me in Texas, but my dependable constituents are not going to 
let them beat me. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Another question: Does the gentleman 
feel it is a fair way to settle things to make a horse trade 
giving way on 84 points? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is trying to shoot a 
stiletto under my belt when he should be trying to help me. 
I thought the gentleman from Massachusetts was one of 
the best -horse traders we had. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
me 5 minutes? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; in just a minute. Let me finish 
this statement and then I will. I will save 5 minutes for the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker, continuing the benefits the people of Wash- 
ington receive, Mr. Hazen admitted in this document, in 
every hearing for 3 years, that the people of Washington, 
except the Federal tax everybody pays, do not pay any 
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estate tax, do not pay any inheritance tax, do not pay any gift 
tax, do not pay any income tax, do not pay any sales tax 
as they do over here in Maryland just a few miles away and 
as they do in many of the Western States; not a dollar of 
those extra taxes do they pay. They are not bonded, be- 
cause the United States paid them out of debt and kept them 
out of debt. They do not pay any jail-bond tax, they do 
not pay any courthouse-bond tax, they do not pay any bridge 
tax, they do not pay any special water tax, they do not pay 
any special school tax. The have their ashes gathered free, 
they have all their trash gathered free, they have their 
garbage gathered free. The trees in front of their resi- 
dences, shade and ornamental, are furnished without charge. 

They are planted without charge. They have fences built 
around them to protect their early growth without charge. 
They are cared for without charge. They are pruned with- 
out charge. They are sprayed without charge. They are 
replaced without charge. 

Mr. Speaker, these are some of the benefits that the people 
of Washington receive because the Congress has been voting 
these large contributions each year from the people of the 
rest of the United States. If the House wants to keep on 
doing that, I am their servant and would be compelled to 
obey the orders of the House, but I hope the House will not 
order it done. 


Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 
Mr. MAY. I want to get this perfectly clear, for the benefit 


of myself and some others who may not understand the 
situation. Under the existing system I understand the gen- 
tleman to say that in the city of Washington if property is 
of a fair and reasonable value of a million dollars and the 
tax rate is $1.50, the assessed value of the property is reduced 
to $500,000, which would make a tax rate equal to 75 cents 
on the hundred? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; they have been doing that all the 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to one more thing, 
where the Senate tried to make us come over to their way 
of thinking. They got an absurd statement from a fellow 
named Parker that Washington was the third highest taxed 
city in the United States. 

The President sent us a report last year which gave the 
tax rate in 15 comparable cities of the United States. In 
that report it was stated that Washington was the lowest 
taxed city of any which had been investigated. This man 
Parker gave a statement to the Senate which was ridiculous 
on its face, in which he stated that Washington was the 
third highest taxed city in the country. 

In our conference with the Senate they wanted us to hear 
of Parker and Richards. We said, “All right. Get a stenog- 
rapher and we will hear them in joint session.” They said, 
“No; we do not want a stenographer.” We said, “Well, we 
will not hear them without a stenographer. We want to 
know what they have said when their testimony gets cold.” 
The Senate conferees would not agree to that, so we told 
them they could hold the hearing by themselves. After we 
left they immediately got a stenographer to take down what 
was said, but they did not prove by these gentlemen what 
we proved by them. 

We sent for Parker and found out that this man Parker 
was drawing $9,600 a year from a joint committee of Con- 
gress, yet last October sold himself to the board of trade 
here in Washington, and they paid him $5,500 in cash for 
his statement. 

Now, there is one thing funny about Richards. 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 

The SPEAKER. 
mentary inquiry. 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will state it. 

Was a quorum present? 

The gentleman does not state a parlia- 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, referring to Mr. Richards, 
may I say that he had reached the age for retirement. He 
had been paying into the retirement fund for 27 years and 
could have retired with a big retired pay for life, but he 
could not do that and at the same time accept employment 
from the board of trade; so in order to be able to accept em- 
ployment from the board of trade when he left office, instead 


| of retiring on a salary for life he resigned and had the Civil 


Service Commission pay him back all that he had paid into 
the retirement fund. He then got on the board of trade’s 
pay roll and became the exemplar of the high-taxed District 
The Senate did not discover that. 

It will be noted all through the hearings Chairman Cannon 
made him admit that every time we wanted to take a piece 
of property here we had to pay sometimes 10 times its 
assessed value before we could get it. When the new House 
Office Building and the Supreme Court Building were con- 
structed, just note what we had to pay for the property 
under the testimony of the tax experts of Washington. We 
had to pay, in instances, as high as 10 times what the 
property had been assessed at. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas 
brings this matter before the Members of the House in a 
very unusual way. I am happy to say that at times the 
gentleman from Texas makes constructive and lucid sugges- 
tions with reference to legislation for the District of Colum- 
bia, and I am always glad to follow him when he does make 
intelligent and constructive suggestions. However, he brings 
before us today a conference report under a method which 
has never been followed by the Congress—since I have been 
here at least. The Speaker, I think, will permit a division 
of the question when a vote is reached, but the Members 
cannot vote “yes” or “no” on any one of the propositions 
without approving, sanctioning, and saying “yes” to the con- 
clusions and the stump speech which the gentleman has 
woven into every provision of the resolution. 

Under the custom which has grown up in the Congress, if 
it is desired to explain the reasons for proposed legislation, 
a preamble is used, with the word “whereas.” Then when a 
vote is reached on the legislation the vote is upon the sub- 
stantive matter only, and the “whereas” and the explanatory 
matter is eliminated. In the pending resolution it is impos- 
sible to cut out the “whereases” and the gentleman’s argu- 
ments and conclusions. While I might agree in many par- 
ticulars with some of the gentleman’s proposed instructions 
to conferees, I am not going to vote to approve of the quarrel 
which the gentleman from Texas has with the Washington 
newspapers or with the Washington people in any particular, 
because he has interwoven these stump speeches in a piece Of 
constructive legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, a point of order will be made that the reso- 
lution as presented is not in accordance with the rules of 
the House. I hope that the Speaker will hold that a Member 
cannot intelligently vote for a given specific thing by voting 
for this resolution. 

If this is done, then the gentleman from Texas, who is a 
good parliamentarian and knows better, can retire, and in- 
side of 10 minutes dictate just what he wants us to vote on. 
The astute, the discerning majority leader, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], rose on the floor and asked 
the gentleman from Texas what this resolution meant. He 
asked the gentleman if he would try to explain it so that he, 
our majority leader, might know what he was asked to vote 
upon. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Not now. 

The real trouble is that the gentleman from Texas takes 
page after page of the Recorp, day after day and hour after 
hour of the time of the Congress fighting windmills and 
fighting the Washington newspapers and Eugene Meyer. 
Why, great Caesar, we have heard this time after time and 
day after day. His personal quarrel has nothing to do with 
what is before us. I think the time has arrived when the 
Speaker—and I hope he will do so—should exercise that fair 
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judgment that he always exercises and give those of us who 
want to vote for-constructive things an opportunity to know 
what we are voting for, because if he does not, we are com- 
pelled to vote against this proposition, or we must put our 
stamp of approval upon the gentleman’s modus operandi 
here, upon his tactics, and upon his conclusions so far as 
his various difficulties with the various agencies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are concerned. The purpose of this pro- 
ceeding is to instruct our conferees as to the position of the 
House on certain differences between the House and the 
Senate. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, to meet the gentleman’s 
objection, I have had a motion drawn eliminating all the 
facts and conclusions and including simply the instruc- 
tions, and I think this will meet the objection of the gentle- 
man from Michigan, and I ask unanimous consent to present 
this in lieu of the other motion. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, that is just the point I am making. This shows clearly 
that the gentleman from Texas knows better, but he at- 
tempts to put in the Recorp a stump speech which should 
not be here, and when somebody has the courage and the 
bravery to stand up and question the tactics of the gentle- 
man, then he graciously comcedes that he is wrong. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not concede I am 
wrong at all. Every fact stated in my motion, as a basis 
for the House thus to instruct its conferees, was admitted 
in the printed hearings by Commissioner Hazen in his testi- 
mony, and Commissioner Hazen further said that “the 
people of Washington had greater privileges and were the 
least taxed and the best cared for of any people in the 
United States”; but to meet the gentleman’s objection I ask 
that the following motion, without the time to read it being 
taken out of my time, be substituted for the other motion. 

Mr. SISSON and Mr. MAVERICK objected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the first mot‘on. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas, under the 
rules of the House, has the authority to withdraw his first 
motion. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I offer another motion of the highest 
privilege in the place of the one that has been read. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a mo- 
tion which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, does this mean that a 
person can put in a motion which is obviously a long stump 
speech and then can withdraw it at will? I want to know 
so I can do that in the future, also. Is that proper pro- 
cedure? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not passing upon what is 
proper procedure. The Chair is simply stating what the 
rules and precedents of the House permit a Member to do. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I want to know, so that I can do the 
same thing. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, may I ask whether or not 
if such procedure is followed, the gentleman from Texas 
will be entitled to an additional hour, because this is a 
different resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think so. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want an additional hour, but 
merely the remaining time still due me. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry, unless the gentleman from New York 
wants to make it on this one matter. 

Mr. SNELL. It is on the matter before the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. With the understanding it will not be 
taken out of my remaining time, I yield to the minority 
leader. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I think it is important to have 
a ruling on this proposition. I made the point of order 
earlier that the argumentative part of the original propo- 
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sition was not im order and I think for the future prece- 
dents of the House we should have a ruling on that question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman made his point of order 
before the reading of the motion had been concluded, as the 
gentleman will recall. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. And the Chair stated at the time that 
the Chair felt the motion should be read in full, which was 
then done. So far as the main question is concerned, of 
course, the point of order made by the gentleman from 
Michigan comes entirely too late, becatuse debate has been 
practically concluded. 

The gentleman from New York did not renew his point of 
order at the conclusion of the reading of the resolution. 

The rule to which the Chair has referred provides only for 
a motion, but the Chair does not believe that any presiding 
officer ought to put himself in the position of dictating to a 
Member just how his motion should be made. If the Chair 
should hold that the motion carries argument, then it would 
be up to the Chair to delete from the motion such portions 
as occurred to the Chair to be argumentative, and if that 
were the practice the Chair at some time might delete portions 
of the motion in exercising that privilege. 

The Chair thinks this is a matter for the House to decide, 
and the Chair is unwilling, out of a spirit of fairness, to 
undertake to dictate to the Members just how they shall draw 
their motions. [Applause.] 

The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MOTION OF HIGHEST PRIVILEGE 


Mr. BLanton, under clause 114a of rule XXVIII, section 910, 
of the rules of the House of Representatives, offers the following 
motion to instruct House conferees, being a motion of the highest 
privilege, to wit: 

Moved that managers on the part of the House, who, at the 
request of the Senate, were appointed by the Speaker on April 24, 
1936, for a conference with the managers on the part of the Senate, 
who were appointed by the Senate on April 23, 1936, respecting 
the disagreetng votes of the two Houses relative to 87 amendments 
placed by the Senate on the House bill (H. R. 11581) making ap- 
propriations for the government of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the rev- 
enues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
and for other purposes, have been in conference more than 20 
days without avail, said House conferees having been appointed 
for more than 20 calendar days, and have made no report to the 
House, that they, the said managers on the part of the House be, 
and they are hereby, tnstructed as follows: 

First. The House instructs its managers to insist on the dis- 
agreement of the House to Senate amendment no. 1, which proposes 
to appropriate $5,700,000 out of the United States Treasury as a 
Federal contribution on the Iocal civic expenses of the District of 
Columbia, and to insist on the House provision respecting same. 

Second. The House instructs its managers to insist on the dis- 
agreement of the House to Senate amendments nos. 37, 38, and 39, 
appropriating $78,660 for so-called character education, and to in- 
sist on the refusal of the House to appropriate any money for 
so-called character education. 

Third. The House instructs its managers to Insist on the disagree- 
ment of the House to Senate amendment no. 83, which struck froin 
the House bill “Sec. 6”, which Senate amendment 83 would permit 
high-salaried judges, high-salaried prosecuting attorneys, high- 
salaried doctors, and other high-salarted officers and employees to 
accept outside en?tployment from others. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division of the 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will pass upon that later. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, my time has not expired 
and I want to say in conclusion—— 

Mr. SNELL. Are we going to debate this all over again? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas has 12 min- 
utes remaining under the rule. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman has presented a different resolution to 
the House and the Speaker has ruled he is not entitled to 
time on the second resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas has 12 min- 
utes remaining out of the hour allowed him under the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have done my honest, 
conscientious duty in presenting this motion to the House. 
As chairman of the House conferees, I am the servant of 
the House. It is immaterial to me personally what the 
House does about it. 1 am ready to obey the instructions of 
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the House on these matters, and under your instructions to 
carry them out. If you tell the House conferees what you 
want done, I will stand against the Senate until something 
terribly hot freezes over, before I give in to them. But it 
all depends on what the House wants done, and how you 
instruct your conferees. 

If you gentlemen who have been throwing obstacles in my 
way want the people of Washington to keep up this peculiar 
situation, unjust to the people of the States, where they pay 
very little local civic taxes in Washington, D. C., and our 
people back home in the States have to contribute $5,700,000 
in cash every year out of the United States Treasury to pay 
part of the taxes due by Washington citizens, and you can 
persuade this House by a majority vote to instruct the House 
conferees to agree to appropriate the $5,700,000, we con- 
ferees will be forced to carry out your instructions. But I 
do not believe you will ever get this House to thus in- 
struct us. 

The Washington Star said, on April 26, 1936, that the 
Washington Board of Trade records show that during the 
last 5 years visitors to Washington had spent $221,547,992 
here in cash. Visitors from the States contributed that 
amount to the people of Washington during the last 5 years. 
You know what that means to Washington—$221,547,992 
spent here in 5 years by visitors from our States. 

They visited Washington because it is the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. They visited Washington because of the Government 
buildings here. They visited Washington because of the 
attractive institutions the Government has constructed here. 

Now, if a majority of you gentlemen want to continue this, 
it is all right—giving away of the people’s money out of the 
United States Treasury to the pampered people of Washing- 
ton—we conferees will have to obey your instructions, but I 
will never vote for it, and I am now throwing the responsi- 
bility upon your shoulders. 

I have done all that any one man could do to stop this 
injustice. The splendid members of my subcommittee have 
done all they could do, and they have done wonderful work 
to protect the already overburdened taxpayers living in 
the 48 States of this Nation. 

There is no one who, truthfully, can say that I have not 
been fair and just to the people of Washington. There is 
no one who will say that I have not worked hard and have 
not spent much of my time to adjust these inequities. 

I am one Member of Congress who in 20 years has repre- 
sented three big districts—71 big counties in Texas—some of 
which like Presidio and Brewster are 200 miles across the 
county. I represent only 12 counties now. But some of 
these good people living in my two former districts still 
call on me for different things they want done, as I am their 
friend. 

I have to do this in addition to my official duties for my 
own district, and I work about 16 hours per day in order to 
attend to all such calls. 

If some of my friends, very liberal-thinking friends, do 
not like what I did toward eliminating communism from 
the public schools when we passed the “red rider’, and they 
want to take a stand against me, on these propositions, then 
well and good. It is their responsibility. It is not mine. I 
will meet them on that issue of repealing the “red rider” 
whenever they get it up before the House. 

Mr. Speaker, these are three clear-cut issues for the House 
to decide. It must decide first whether it will let the Sen- 
ate force it to make the people of the States contribute 
$5,700,000 each year to pay local civic expenses of Washing- 
ton people. Then the House must decide whether it is 
going to waste another $78,660 on so-called character edu- 
cation for Superintendent Ballou to pervert in communizing 
the public schools of Washington. And, last, the House 
must decide whether it is going to allow high-salaried 
judges, and high-salaried prosecuting attorneys, and high- 
salaried doctors to neglect their duties by accepting outside 
employment in local colleges. Those are the three issues. 

I have performed my duty. The able members of my 
subcommittee have performed their duty. The responsi- 
bility now rests upon the shoulders of the House. We man- 
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agers on the part of the House, who are servants of the 
House, stand ready to obey the orders of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful to my colleagues for granting 
me permission to quote the testimony of Commissioner 
Hazen and of Mr. Parker from our hearings. 

From our printed hearings on the 1935 bill I quote the 


following: 


Commissioner HazEN. The Commissioners would like to call at- 
tention to the fact that in the fiscal year 1934 the tax rate of $1.70, 
which has been in effect during the fiscal years between 1928 and 
1933, inclusive, has been reduced to $1.50. This reduction repre- 
sents a saving to taxpayers in the fiscal year 1934 of $2,445,000. 

Moreover, in the fiscal year 1934 the assessed valuation of real 
estate has been reduced by $80,000,000—a saving to property owners 
of $1,200,000. The District budget for the fiscal year 1935 is based 
upon continuing the $1.50 tax rate in that fiscal year. 

It is also contemplated that a further reduction in the assessed 
valuation of real estate of approximately $50,000,000 will be made 
in 1935. 

The Commissioners also invite attention to the recommendation 
under the chapter for the water service for a 25-percent reduction 
in water rates for 1935, and an increase in the metered allowance 
now 7,500 cubic feet to 10,000 cubic feet. This means a saving to 
water users of about $600,000. In the fiscal year 1934 Congress 
allowed a discount of 10 percent of the amount of any bill for 
water charges paid within 15 days after the date of the rendition 
thereof. It is estimated that this will mean a saving of about 
$100,000 to water users. 


From our printed hearings of the 1936 bill, I quote the 


following: 

Mr. BLANTON. By a reduction in the assessed valuations of real 
estate to the extent of $80,000,000, you meant that you distributed 
that over the general assessments? 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BLanton. Then you further state: 
“It is also contemplated that a further reduction in the assessed 
value of real estate of approximately $50,000,000 will be made in 
1935.” 
Did you make that further reduction? 
Commissioner Hazen. There was further reduction. 
s s s * . > 


Mr. Buianton. And you did make another reduction, approxi- 
mately $50,000,000, in assessed values, as noted by the assessor, Mr. 
Richards, of 10 percent in the assessed valuations? 

Mr. RicHarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Branton. And that was general all over the District? 

Mr. RicHarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianton. So that property owners generally got the benefit 
of that additional $50,000,000 reduction? 

Commissioner Hazen. That is quite right. 

Mr. BLantTon. Then this year and last year you have given the 
property owners in the District a reduction in the assessed values 
of real estate of $130,000,000, or 15 percent, have you not? 

Commissioner Hazen. Approximately; yes, sir. 

Mr. BLantTon. Then you also say: 

“The Commissioners also invite attention to the recommendca- 
tion under the chapter for the water service for a 25-percent 
reduction in water rates for 1935 and an increase in the metered 
allowance, now 7,500 cubic feet, to 10,000 cubic feet. This means 
a saving to water users of about $600,000.” 

That was provided? 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. So that the property owners of the District got 
a saving of $600,000 through a decrease in water charges? 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. In addition to that $600,000 decrease in water 
charges, they also got the benefit of the increased metered allow- 
ance of 2,500 cubic feet of water? 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Without extra charge? 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLantTon. So that they got a double benefit in the matter of 
the water charges? 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. Then you further say: 

“In the fiscal year 1934 Congress allowed a discount of 10 percent 
of the amount of any bill for water charges paid within 15 days 
after the date of the rendition thereof. It is estimated that this 
will mean a saving of about $100,000 to water users.” 

That was a saving of $100,000 additional, approximately? 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. To water users here in Washington? 


Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BLANTON. It is a fact, Mr. Commissioner, that the tax rate 


this year, the fiscal year 1935, is only $1.50 per 100 on real estate 
and only $1.50 per 100 on personal property, is it not? 

Commissioner HazEn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianton. There is no contemplation in the minds of the 
Commissioners to increase that tax for next year, 1936? You do 
not contemplate increasing it? 

Commissioner Hazen. We do not contemplate increasing it. 

. s ” * * . * 
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Mr. BLanton. With that $1.50 tax rate, you stated in your pre- 
liminary general statement, that you carried over from the last fiscal 
year to the present fiscal year a surplus of $4,600,000? 

Commissioner Hazen. That is right. 

Mr. BLanTon. And you say that you will inherit next July la 
surplus of 

Commissioner Hazen. $2,450,000. 

. - * s a . . 

Mr. BLANTON. You have also, for this coming fiscal year, a 
trust fund, as you said in your general statement, of $1,430,000? 

Commissioner HazEn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a fund to which you have access, which 
you get out of the Treasury, regardless of what Congress does in 
this bill, is it not? 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 





s +” + 7 . . = 
Mr. Bianton. You have no income tax for the District of 
Columbia? 
Commissicner Hazen. That is true. 
* * * * 7 . ” 


Mr. BLANTON. * * * The tax on intangibles in the District 
is now what, Mr. Donovan? 

Mr. Donovan. $5 per thousand. 

Mr. BLanton. That is one-half of 1 percent, is it not? 

Mr. Donovan. That is right. 

* . + * * ~ . 

Mr. BLANTON. In the District of Columbia there is a gasoline 
tax of 2 cents a gallon? 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 

. * > - o o * 

Mr. BLaNnTON. In the District of Columbia there is a license-tag 
tax that people pay in order to get their license plates each year. 
That amounts to only $1 per car. 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLantTon. That would be $1 per car for an $8,000 Rolls- 
Royce limousine as well as a dollar per car for a Ford or a 
Chevrolet? 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 

“ . * * + . * 

Mr. Bianton. In the District of Columbia the average water tax 
per family is now approximately what? 

Mr. Donovan. It is about $8.75. 

Mr. BLantTon. Was not that the tax before Congress reduced it? 

Mr. Donovan. It was that before Congress reduced it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But Congress reduced it? 

Mr. Donovan. You mean the 25-percent reduction? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

e o * . e * o 

Mr. Buanton. In the District of Columbia a man who built a 
house 25 years ago, and then paid for having his house connected 
with the sewer system of the District, has not in the last 25 
years had to pay a single additional monthly service charge for 
sewers, has he? 

Commissioner Hazen. No. 

Mr. Branton. And he will not have to pay any in the future, 
will he? 

Commissioner Hazen. No, sir. 

s * * * . . - 

Mr. BLanton. Mr. Commissioner, you have been a public serv- 
ant for a long time, and you are intimately acquainted with every 
detail of Washington business and history. On the whole, can 
you cite the people of any city of the United States who have 
better privileges, who are better cared for, than those in the city 
of Washington? 

Commissioner Hazen. I think that it is the greatest city in the 
United States. 

Mr. Branton. And Washington people are better cared for, are 
least taxed, and have greater privileges than any other people in 
the United States? 

Commissioner Hazen. I believe they do. 


From our printed hearings on the 1937 bill, I quote the 
following: 


Mr. BLANTON. You are acquainted with the four Mapes bills? 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir; somewhat. 

Mr. BLanton. One of those bills has for its purpose to increase 
the gasoline tax from 2 to 4 cents, to make it comparable with 
the gasoline tax in other cities. 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton. Has that bill the approval of the Commissioners? 

Commissioner Hazen. The answer is that we have a surplus, and 
we did not feel we could justifiably increase taxes as long as we had 
a surplus. 

Mr. Buianton. And it is because you have a large surplus— 
$3,059,748.70—that you are against that increase-of-gasoline-tax 
bill? 

Commissioner Hazen. We have to consider the surplus. 

Mr. BLanton. What surplus do you expect to have in the general 
fund on July 1? 

Commissioner Hazen. $1,992,748.70. 

Mr. Donovan. That is only in the general fund. 

Mr. BLanTON. That is in the general fund. Now, what about the 
water fund? 

Commissioner Hazen. In the water fund we will have $504,000. 
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Mr. BLaNntTon. And in your gasoline-tax fund? 

Commissioner Hazen. $563,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. So that aggregates a surplus of $3,059,748.70 on 
July 1. 

GASOLINE TAX IN VARIOUS STATES 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Commissioner, I call attention to the gasoline 
tax that is now effective in the cities of various States: 

Alabama, 6 cents; Arizona, 5 cents; Arkansas, 6 cents; Colorado, 
4 cents; Florida, 7 cents; Georgia, 6 cents; Idaho, 5 cents; Indiana, 
4 cents; Kentucky, 5 cents; Louisiana, 5 cents; Maine, 4 cents; 
Maryland, 4 cents; Nebraska, 4 cents; Nevada, 4 cents; New Hamp- 
shire, 4 cents; New Mexico, 5 cents; North Carolina, 6 cents; Ohio, 
4 cents; Oklahoma, 4 cents; Oregon, 4 cents; Pennsylvania, 3 cents; 
South Carolina, 6 cents; Tennessee, 7 cents; Texas, 4 cents; Utah, 
4 cents; Vermont, 4 cents; Virginia, 5 cents; Washington (State), 
5 cents; West Virginia, 4 cents; Wisconsin, 4 cents; and Wyoming, 
4 cents. 

But in the District of Columbia the tax is 2 cents per gallon. 

So that right over here across the river bridge, when you get 
into Virginia, the State gasoline tax is 3 cents more than it is in 
Washington, D. C. 

Commissioner Hazen. I think it is 5 cents in Virginia and 4 
cents in Maryland. 

Mr. BLANTON. But Maryland has an additional sales tax. I say 
it is 3 cents more in Virginia, just across the bridge, than it is 
in Washington. 

Commissioner Hazen. In Virginia? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; than it is in Washington? 

Commissioner Hazen. That is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. And if you go out here to Chevy Chase across 
the line into Maryland, the tax there is double what it is in Wash- 
ington, 4 cents as compared to 2 cents, plus their sales tax. 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the cities in all of the States outside of 
Washington, D. C., instead of paying a license-tag tax of a dollar 
pay many times that; you realize that? 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. In other words, in some States they pay $10 and 
$12 on a Ford or Chevrolet, while in Washington you pay only 
a dollar even on a $10,000 Rolls-Royce. 

The Mapes bill proposes to increase that charge, does it not? 

Mr. Donovan. The Mapes bill calls for a weight tax. 

Commissioner Hazen. Another very good idea that we have 
down there is that we make them pay the police fines and 
penalties. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; that is a good idea. But you do recognize 
that if you needed it, you have a great potential source of 
revenue in an increase of your gasoline tax comparable to that 
in other cities, and also in the increase of your license-tag tax; do 
you not? 

Commissioner Hazen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you do not care to pursue that, because you 
have a $3,000,000 surplus. 


MAPES BILLS NOT FAVORED BY COMMISSIONERS AT PRESENT TIME 


Mr. BLANTON. Those four Mapes bills all passed the House sev- 
eral years ago by a unanimous vote—all four of them. Mr. Mapes 
is an exceptionally fine Member of Congress; able, sincere, and 
honest. His committee went into this subject carefully and pre- 
pared those bills after have having months of hearings and giving 
close consideration of the subject. The four bills passed the House 
without a vote against them. 

They have been held up by the Senate. 

Would you mind telling us whether or not you favor the other 
Mapes bills? 

Commissioner Hazen. We do not at the present time, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. BLANTON. One of those bills I would like to know your 
reaction on, as to why you are not willing to require these big 
trucks, engaged in interstate freight ti'affic, that use up and wear 
out the streets and highways of the city of Washington, to pay 
a much larger charge as provided for in the Mapes bill. 

Mr. Hazen. I think it would be a very fair thing to do. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have your Commissioners suggested the passage 
of such legislation as that? 

Mr. HAazEN. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you realize that until you do have legislation 
passed like that, that these big trucks, some larger than a railroad 
freight car, that crowd people off of the street, are continually 
using your hundreds of miles of highways in the District of Co- 
lumbia, practically with no charge at all on them? 

Mr. Hazen. That is right, except for the gasoline that they use, 
of course. 

Mr. DriTrTer. Insofar as the license privilege is concerned, the 
operator of a truck or bus, irrespective of its weight and its poten- 
tial damage to your streets, pays just the same as a pleasure car? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Hazen. Do you mean public-utility busses? 

Mr. DritTer. I am talking of any busses or trucks to which 
licenses are issued in the District of Columbia, that they pay the 
same amount as a Chevrolet or Ford coupe, the weight of which 
would not be comparable nor the potential damage to your streets 
be as great. 

Mr. Hazen. They pay the same, except the utility busses. 

Mr. Dittrer. And the utility bus has to take out a certificate of 
public convenience, that is issued to it as a public utility, but, 
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insofar as an automobile license operation privilege is concerned, 
they pay exactly the same? 

Mr. Ricuarps. They pay the same, plus the tax on personal 
property; that is all. 

Mr. BLANTON. They all pay that. 

Mr. Dirrer. They all pay the same. Do not let us quibble about 
it. They pay exactly the same as the Chevrolet or Ford pleasure 
car on the road. 

Mr. Hazen. I have no brief for the busses. 

Mr. Ditrer. We are not condemning them either, but we want to 
know something now. 

Why is it that the Commissioners have refused to recommend 
the enactment of legislation by which trucks or busses would be 
required to pay a licensed operation cost comparable to those 
charged by other municipalities and States? 

Mr. Hazen. I rather think that we should have the whole thing, 
passenger cars as well as busses, covered by the same iegislation. 

Mr. Dirrer. Have you made any recommendation with respect 
to the enactment of such legislation? 

Mr. Hazen. No; not to this Congress. 

Mr. Ditter. Do the Commissioners contemplate a further con- 
sideration of the matter that was raised by Mr. BLANTON last year 
on the subject of taxation? 

Mr. Hazen. Mr. Ditrer, the Commissioners felt that, as long as 
they had this surplus—— 

Mr. Dirrer (interposing). Will you not first answer that “yes” 
or “no”? 

Mr. Hazen. I would rather consult the Commissioners a little 
bit on that problem. 

Mr. Dritrer. Did I understand that you were adverse to the 
first Mapes bill, to which the chairman directed your attention? 

Mr. Hazen. The gas bill? 

Mr. DriTTer. Yes. 

Mr. Hazen. I am at the present time. 

Mr. Drrrer. Do you speak for the Commissioners’ Board as a 
whole, or individually? 

Mr. Hazen. I think I speak for the Commissioners. 

Mr. Dirrer. And your objection to it is based entirely on the 
fact that you have a surplus of approximately $3,000,000? 

Mr. Hazen. Oh, no; $500,000. 

Mr. Drrrer. $3,000,000 as a whole, including $500,000 in the gas 
fund—is that right? 

Mr. Hazen. That is right. 

Mr. Dirrer. Then, in contemplation of the elimination of that 
relief or emergency fund, are you not prepared to say that the 
Mapes bill has merit and that it should be recommended for 
enactment? 

Mr. Hazen. Undoubtedly it has merit, and as soon as we need 
the money for these things I would be very strongly in favor 
of it—have been all along. 

Mr. Drrter. That is helpful, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Banton. But it is easier to get it out of the Federal Treas- 
ury than through taxation. 


Mr. Speaker, I now quote from the printed hearings: 


STATEMENT OF LOVELL H. PARKER 

Mr. Bianton. Gentlemen, we have before us this morning Mr. 
L. H. Parker. 

Mr. Parker, when were you employed by the board of trade as 
their statistician? 

Mr. Parker. As I recall it, it was about September—it was Octo- 
ber before we made our final arrangement. 

Mr. BLanton. Do you mean October 1935? 

Mr. ParKER. 1935; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Your report was addressed to Mr. Edward F. 
Colladay? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. BLanTon. As “chairman, advisory committee, municipal 
finance committee, board of trade, Washington, D. C.’’? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. BLANTON, You were working for them when you made this 
report? 

Mr. Parker. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. And as their employee you rendered them this 
report? 

Mr. ParKeER. That is correct. 

Mr. BLanTon. What are they to pay you for this tax survey? 

Mr. ParKER. That is $5,500. 

Mr. BLianton. Then the board of trade pays you $5,500? 

Mr. ParRKER. Yes. That is the final amount agreed on. 

Mr. Branton. When did you get that position with the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation? 

Mr. Parker. I was appointed to that position in 1926. 

Mr. BLanton. What was your salary when you were first ap- 
pointed to that position? 

Mr. ParKeER. $600 a month. 

Mr. BLantTon. And you have held that position continuously 
since 1926? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. Branton. What annual salary do you get now? 

Mr. ParKER. $800 per month. 

Mr. Biantron. When was your salary increased to $800 per 
month? 

Mr. Parker. It was increased once in 1929, as I recall it, to 
$700, and then it was increased in 1935 to $800. 

Mr. BLanton. Which is approximately the equal] of the salary 
of a Congressman or a Senator. 
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Mr. Parker. Pretty nearly. 
Mr. BLanTon. Well, we get $833, and spend half of it for inci- 
dental expenses, and you get $800; is that right? 

Mr. ParKER. That is correct. 

Mr. Blanton. The committee may call on you at any time it 
wants to, from January to December? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. BLanton. And you are at all times under orders of the 
committee? 

Mr. ParRKeER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. Did you have authority from Mr. RoBert DoucnHrTon, 
who is the vice chairman of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, to accept employment from the board of trade 
and to receive $5,500 for it? 

Mr. ParKER. No, Mr. BLANTON, because Mr. HARRISON was chair- 
man. 

Mr. BLANTON. Please just answer my questions, Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Parker. I understood you to say that 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes or no; did you have authority from Mr. 
DoUGHTON to accept that employment? 

Mr. Parker. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you ever tell Bop DouGHTON that you were 
going to take that employment, before you took it? 

Mr. Parker. No, Mr. BLanToN. 

Mr. BLanTon. Did you know that there are hundreds of pieces of 
property here in Washington that are occupied by people which, in 
1934, before there was any arbitrary reduction in assessed values 
made, were rendered for or had an assessed valuation much less 
than one-half of what they cost and what they were worth? Did 
you know that? 

Mr. ParKER. I knew that a great many were below what they 
cost, but as to what they were worth, I did not think there were 
any as low as that; no, Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. BLANTON. For instance, here is a list of the lots covered by 
the New House Office Building, on which the New House Office 
Building was erected. Here are the figures on assessments and 
values given us by Tax Assessor Richards on those lots that we 
had to buy over there. 

Here is part of lot 15, known as lot 809 in square 636; all of 
these are in square 636. That was assessed at $1,479, and local 
Washington citizens testified that it was worth $2,795.10, and we 
paid that. 

Here is lot 806, assessed at $2,345, and parties here testified that 
it was worth $4,422.90. And that is what we had to pay for it. 

Mr. Parker. This was in connection with condemnation pro- 
ceedings? 

Mr. BuanTon. It was either condemnation or agreement, but was 
what the Government had to pay for it. We had to pay these 
amounts. 

Here is lot no. 20, which was assessed at $1,256, and Washington 
experts testified that it was worth $10,100. That was nearly nine 
times what it was assessed at. We had to pay that for it. 

Here are lots 1, 2, and 19, which were assessed at $13,792. Parties 
here testified that it was worth $34,537.50, and that is what the 
Government had to pay for it. 

Here are lots 3, 6, 16, 17, and 18, which were assessed at $24,192, 
and Washington experts testified that it was worth $51,303.47. And 
that is what the Government paid for it. 

Here are lots 9, 10, and 11, which were assessed at $12,249, and 
Washington experts testified they were worth $24,577.30. That is 
what the Government had to pay for it. 

Here is lot 15, known as lot 808, assessed at $1,759, and Washing- 
ton experts testified that it was worth $3,488.60. That is what the 
Government had to pay for it. 

Here is lot 14, known as lot 807. That was assessed at $2,534. 
Washington experts testified it was worth $5,076.20. That is what 
we had to pay for it. 

Here is lot 5, known as lot 800, assessed at $2,845. Washington 
experts testified that it was worth $5,692.60. That is what the 
Government had to pay for it. 

Here is lot 5, known as lot 801, which was assessed at $1,026. 
Washington experts testified that it was worth $2,250. That is 
what the Government paid for it. 

That gives you an idea of the low assessments here. 

Mr. ParRKER. May I ask, Mr. BLanTon, if those were the tax ex- 
perts for the people selling the property? 

Mr. BLANTON. They were experts, Mr. Parker, for the people of 
Washington, just as you are the expert for the board of trade, 
representing them, and getting $5,500 to speak for them. 

Mr. ParKER. I am wondering if the Government hired experts to 
give their testimony on these same properties? 

Mr. BLanToNn. I don’t value the opinion of such hired experts. 
I just give these figures to show how little value their testimony is 
worth when they come in here and say that they are overassessed. 
We members of this subcommittee know they are not and we have 
been studying this question here for many years. 

Mr. PARKER. My report does not touch on that, if I may state 
that. My report merely deals with figures and facts on taxation. 
I have not said anything about real property taxes at all. 

Mr. BLanton. Did you know that since those low assessments in 
1933, and since that data has been shown to us, the Commissioners, 
during the last 2 years, have arbitrarily further lowered the 
assessed value of real estate in Washington $130,000,000? Did you 
know that? 

Mr. Parker. I know there have been some decreases; yes. 

Mr. BLanTon. When you were employed and had your salary raised 
to $800 a month, or $9,600 a year, did Mr. Harrison, who is the 
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chairman of this joint committee, or Mr. DoucHton, who is the 
vice chairman, authorize you to accept outside employment? 

Mr. Parker. Nothing was said about it. 

Mr. BLantTon. You talk about other taxes than real-estate taxes. 
Did you know that the people in your State of Massachusetts, in 
West Virginia, in Missouri and Iowa and Texas and Pennsylvania 
and Oklahoma and New York and Virginia and New Hampshire 
and North Dakota, in addition to having to pay much more than 
$1.50 per hundred city tax, which is the total tax that the people 
of Washington pay for everything, they all have to pay county taxes 
and State taxes, and in some instances school taxes, water taxes, 
courthouse, jail, and bridge-bond taxes. You knew that, did you 
not? 

Mr. ParKER. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BLanton. You knew that in addition to the one tax of 
$1.50 per $100 on low assessed value that the Washington people 
pay for everything, people in other cities sometimes have to pay 
a special water tax for their water system. Did you know that? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can you cite me to any city in the United States 
where the water charge is as low as $6.60 per year per average 
family? 

Mr. ParRKER. I think the water charge here is very low. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, please listen to my questions. You are 
advertised in the newspapers as a $9,600-a-year Government ex- 
pert. You ought to be able to answer a question. You have sat 
around the hearing table a lot of times. Now, please answer my 
questions definitely and we will get along. 

Can you cite me to any city in the United States where you 
know that the water charge is as low as $6.60 per year per aver- 
age family, which is the charge here in Washington? 

Mr. PARKER. No; but I have not made an examination of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can you cite me to any city in the United States 
where there is not a sewer-service charge? 

Mr. ParKErR. No; I cannot, but I could find out. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Parker, did you know that in the District to 
every family is given an exemption of $1,000 on household goods? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. Name me another State that has that much of 
an exemption. In my State it is $250 on household goods. 

Mr. ParKER. I will have to search the records. 

Mr. BLanton. Do you know of another State that gives a $1,000 
exemption? 

Mr. Parker. I cannot recall whether it is more or just that 
much; I cannot recall. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Parker, did you know that in Washington, to 
every family, in addition to the exemption of $1,000 on household 
furniture, there is exempt from taxation their library, whether 
it is worth $5 or $5,000,000? Did you know that? 

Mr. Parker. I think that is correct. 

Mr. BLantTon. That is absolutely exempt from any tax whatever. 
Will you name me one single State, if you can, where that exemp- 
tion prevails; where, in addition to the exemption on household 
furniture, whatever it may be, there is also an exemption from 
taxes on the family library, regardless of its value? Can you give 
me one other city like that? 

Mr. Parker. I do not think so. I think that is an unusual 
provision. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us pass on to another thing. Did you know 
that in the District of Columbia to every person is given an 
exemption from taxes on all of their wearing apparel, regardless 
of its value? That is, in addition to the library exemption, in 
addition to the $1,000 exemption on household furniture, there 
is exempt to each person their wearing apparel, here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, whether that wearing apparel is worth $5 or 
$5,000,000. Did you know that? 

Mr. ParRKER. Well, of course, it would be unusual to find $5,000,- 
000 worth of wearing apparel. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now you are getting back into generalities again. 
I am asking you the question, Did you know that that is the 
situation? 

Mr. ParKer. Yes; I knew that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can you give me the name of any city in the 
United States other than Washington where there is exempted the 
wearing apparel of the family? 

Mr. Parker. I do not know any offhand. I do not know what the 
specific provision of law is. 

Mr. BLANtTon. Let us get down to the intangible property tax. 
comer know that in the District of Columbia there is no estate 

Mr. ParKER. Yes, Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. BLanToN. In the city of Washington there is no inheritance 
tax other than the Federal inheritance tax, is there? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. In the city of Washington there is no gift tax 
other than the Federal tax, is there? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianton. And that is applicable to all cities. 

In the city of Washington there is no sales tax, such as they 
— over here in Baltimore and out in Iowa and in West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Parker. No; no general sales tax. 

Mr. Buianton. Mr. Parker, in Washington there is no sales tax 
such as they have in Baltimore, in West Virginia, in Iowa, and in 
other States, is there? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 


Mr. JoHNsON. Do you know of any place where gasoline is sold 
where they charge less than 2 cents or even 2 cents a gallon as 
a tax? Do you know of any State in the Union where that is so? 

Mr. BLANTON. Any other city in any State in the Union? 

Mr. Parker. Every State has a gasoline tax; no, I do not recall 
that. 

Mr. JoHNsON. A tax expert ought to be able to answer the 
questicn without so much explanation. Do you know of any 
State in the Union— 

Mr. ParRKER. That has a lower rate? 

Mr. JoHNsON. That pays as little as 2 cents a gallon gasoline 
tax? 

Mr. ParRKER. No; I do not. 

Mr. Buianton. Did you know that the President had that 
printed in a document called “Comparative Tax Burden in the 
District of Columbia and Other Cities’? 

Mr. Parker. I have seen it, but I think it is in a different 
form than that. 

Mr. BLanton. You Knew he had it printed? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. You knew he sent that down to Congress with 
a letter, did you not? 

Mr. PaRKER. Yes. 

Mr. BianTton. I quote from his letter the following: 

“My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am transmitting herewith a report 
prepared by the Treasury Department at my request on the tax 
paid by residents of the District of Columbia as compared with 
taxes paid by residents in other readily comparable cities. 

“In general, the Treasury found that the actual money cost of 
government per capita to residents of the District of Columbia 
is below that in other cities; likewise the total tax paid by each 
of several different examples of property owners is lower in the 
District than in any other cities of between 300,000 and 825,000 
population.” 

Mr. ParKer. That was in connection with the property tax. 

Mr. BLANTON. The President sent us this data, and he gives us 
the tax levy per $1,000 in each of the following cities: 

“Jersey City, N. J., $40.069 per $1,000; Boston, Mass., $37.10 per 
$1,000, that is your own city, where you were born; Minneapolis, 
Minn., $30.10 per $1,000; Newark, N. J., $29.20 per $1,000; Seattle, 
Wash., $28.13 per $1,000; New Orleans, La., $27.58 per $1,000; Balti- 
more, Md., $26.70 per $1,000; Portland, Oreg., $26.50 per $1,000; 
Milwaukee, Wis., $26.26 per $1,000; Buffalo, N. Y., $25.56 per $1,000; 
Kansas City, Mo., $25.23 per $1,000; Louisville, Ky., $24.48 per 
$1,000; San Francisco, Calif., $20.09 per $1,000; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$18.22 per $1,000; Washington, D. C., $15 per $1,000.” 

Mr. Parker, when did you ever make a trip to Jersey City, N. J., 
to investigate that tax rate there? 

Mr. ParKER. I never made such a trip to investigate the tax rate. 

Mr. BLANTON. When did you ever make a trip to Boston, Mass., 
to investigate that tax rate there? 

Mr. ParKeER. I have not investigated any of those. 

Mr. BLANTON. When did you ever make a trip to Minneapolis, 
Minn., to investigate the tax rate there? 

Mr. ParKER. I never made a trip to any of those cities for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BLtanton. When did you ever make a trip to Newark, N. J., 
to investigate the tax rate there? 

Mr. PARKER. I never made such a trip. 

Mr. BLanton. When did you ever make a trip to Seattle, Wash., 
to investigate the tax rate there? 

Mr. Parker. I never made such a trip. 

Mr. BLanton. When did you ever make a trip to New Orleans, 
La., to investigate the tax rate there? 

Mr. ParKER. Never; I have never investigated the tax rate there. 

Mr. Banton. When did you ever make a trip to Baltimore, Md., 
to investigate the tax rate in Baltimore? 

Mr. Parker. I never made a trip there for that purpose; I lived 
there for a short time. 

Mr. BLANTON. You never did make a trip there to investigate 
those tax rates? 

Mr. Parker. No; my reports distinctly do not say that. That 
would take a lot of time. 

Mr. BLanTon. It would take more than $5,500 worth of employ- 
ment, would ‘it not? 

Mr. ParKER. Much more than that. 

It is a very difficult thing to determine the true value and its 
relation to the assessed value. 

Mr. BLANTON. When did you ever make a trip to Portland, 
Oreg., to make a tax investigation there? 

Mr. Parker. I have never made such a trip. I could make a 
statement on all of them together. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you ever make a trip to Milwaukee, Wis., to 
investigate the tax rate there? 

Mr. ParRKER. I never made such a trip. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you ever make a trip to Buffalo, N. Y., to 
investigate the tax rate there? 

Mr. ParRKER. I never made such a trip there. 

Mr. BLantTon. Did you ever make a trip to Kansas City, Mo., to 
investigate the tax rate there? 

Mr. Parker. I never made such a trip. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you ever make such a trip to Louisville, Ky., 
to investigate the tax rate there? 

Mr. ParKer. I make the same answer. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you ever make such a trip to San Francisco, 
Calif., to investigate the tax rate there? 
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Mr. Parker. The answer is the same. 

Mr. BLanTon. Did you ever make such a trip to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to investigate the tax rate there? 

Mr. Parker. The answer is the same. 

Mr. BLanton. Then you do not know what the Treasury Depart- 
ment did, do you? 

Mr. Parker. Pretty well. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you talked to any of them? 

Mr. Parker. No; but the report shows on its face. 

Mr. BLanton. You never talked with them? 

Mr. ParKER. Not about this. 

Mr. BLANTON. You have never talked with the President of the 
United States about that, have you? 

Mr. Parker. No, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. I happen to know that one of the President’s 
friends in New York bought a $100,000 piece of property here in 
Washington, and at the same time bought exactly the same kind of 
property in New York for $100,000, and he pays much more taxcs 
on the New York property than he pays in Washington. That is 
the answer. 

Did you know that in addition to the things that the District 
pays for, with the help of the Government, that there are numerous 
local matters here in Washington that other cities have to pay 
for themselves that the Government pays for exclusively, 100 per- 
cent? Did you know that? 

Mr. Parker. There are some governmental expenses that they 
care for. 

Mr. BLanton. Do you know how much money is included in 
what we call the Interior Department appropriation bill every year 
for local expenses in Washington that other cities would have to 
pay for, and that the city of Washington would have to pay for if 
the Government were not here? 

Mr. Parker. I do not recall the amount. 

Mr. BLANTON. You know there is a tremendous amount? 

Mr. PARKER. Quite a large sum. 

Mr. BLanton. Do you not know that in practically every one of 
the 10 appropriation bills that we pass every year there is in- 
cluded a big sum of money that is spent for local improvements 
in Washington, in a civic way, that other cities would like to 
have, and for which they would have to pay themselves? 

Mr. Parker. I did not know that was in every bill. There are 
a number of them which carry it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Did the committee request you to make the 
report? 

Mr. Parker. The board of trade retained me to make the report. 

Mr. JoHNSON. I thought you said the committee. 

Mr. Parxer. I am talking about this committee requesting me 
to come here. I did not volunteer. 

Mr. BLanton. This committee has never asked you to make a 
tax survey, has it? 

Mr. ParKER. No, sir. 

Mr. Bianton. The subcommittee of the Senate committee han- 
dling the District appropriation bill, headed by Senator THomas 
of Oklahoma, has never asked you to make a survey of taxes, 
has it? 

Mr. ParKer. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanton. The only thing you have ever done in connection 
with taxes in Washington was done at the request of the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade under your $5,500 employment? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. BLanton. You knew that the entire pay roll of the Howard 
University here in Washington is spent in Washington and you 
knew that that was paid for, 100 percent, by the United States 
Government, did you not? The District does not have anything 
to do with that. You know that, do you not? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianton. Did you know that this Government spent every 
dollar of the $14,750,000 of the cost of the fine Memorial Bridge 
that goes into Virginia; did you know that? 

Mr. ParKER. I suppose they paid for the whole of it. 

Mr. BLanton. Did you know that this Government paid for all 
of the fine driveway on the other side of the river that goes to 
Mount Vernon? 

Mr. Parker. But that is not in the District. 

Mr. Bianton. But the District people use it. 
time as a District man? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. Bianton. You drive over it with your family there fre- 
quently? 

Mr. ParKER. Occasionally. 

Mr. BLanton. Did you know that the fine Lincoln Memorial, with 
the reflecting pools used for skating by Washington people in 
winter, which you find visited by such large crowds all the time, 
was all paid for by the Government of the United States—all that 
big plant? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. Banton. Did you know that the Washington Monument, 
which attracts so many people, both from Washington and places 
outside of Washington, was paid for by the United States Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. Did you know that the Government of the United 
States has paid every dollar of the cost of this beautiful Supreme 
Court Building that attracts such large crowds here all the time? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. Did you know that this fine Congressional Library, 
with the additional Library building that they are building to the 
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east of the present buil“ing, was paid for wholly by the United 
States Government? 

Mr. ParKer. That is correct. 

Mr. BLantTon. Did you know that right now you will find hun- 
dreds of Washington people in the Congressional Library using it, 
in the reading room? 

Mr. ParKER. They have the same use of it as anybody else. 

Mr. BLanton. Did you know that all of these Government depart- 
ments here that attract so many people to this city, where there 
were 600,000 of them here in April, tourists, all of whom spent 
about $25 in Washington, on the average—did you know that all of 
those department buildings were paid for by the Government of 
the United States and not by the District? 

Mr. ParKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you know that if this Government plant was 
not here, that if the Government institutions were not here, that 
instead of finding this big city here you would find just a little 
village, like it was when we took it over? 

Mr. PaRKER. That is probaby true. 

Mr. BLantTOoN. Did you know that when the Government of the 
United States took over this District of 10 miles square it was just 
a swamp-ridden, mosquito-ridden village, and they made a beauti- 
ful city out of it that attracts hundreds of thousands of people here 
every month? 

Mr. ParKER. Of course, Washington, the city, has been developed 
by the National Government; there is no question about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you know that the purpose of your $5,500 
employment by the board of trade was to try to get a big lump-sum 
appropriation for the Government? You knew that, did you not? 

Mr. PARKER. No; I did not know that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Parker, can you state to this committee that 
you know that France pays one franc of contribution to Paris be- 
cause of its capital being planted there? 

Mr. ParRKER. No; but I can report and check up on that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state to you that it does not. 

Did you know that Belgium pays nothing as a contribution for 
its capital? 

Mr. ParRKER. No. 

Mr. BLantTon. Did you know that Germany pays nothing in the 
way of a contribution for its capital? 

Mr. ParRKER. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you know that Great Britain pays absolutely 
nothing in the way of a contribution that is comparable to the 
lump sum that the United States pays to Washington? 

Mr. ParKER. Great Britain has a system by which they make 
grants to all of their municipalities. 

Mr. BLANTON. You say you know—— 

Mr. Parker. I know about Great Britain; I know what they 
do there; they make grants. 

Mr. BLANTON. Great Britain does not pay one dollar contribu- 
tion. Did you know that Mexico pays nothing in the way of a 
contribution to its capital? 

Mr. ParKER. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you know that Poland pays nothing by way 
of a contribution to its capital? 

Mr. ParRKER. No. 

Mr. BLanTon. Did you know that Spain pays nothing by way 
of a contribution to its capital? 

Mr. ParKER. No. 

Mr. BLanton. Did you know that Sweden pays nothing by way 
of contribution to its capital? 

Mr. Parker. No. 

Mr. BLanton. Did you know that Switzerland pays nothing in 
the way of a contribution to its capital? 

Mr. ParRKER. No. 

Mr. BLantTon. Did you Know that Yugoslavia pays nothing in 
the way of such a contribution? 

Mr. Parker. No. 

Mr. Buianton. Did you know that Brazil pays nothing? 

Mr. ParKER. No. 

Mr. Bianton. I will state to you that none of these countries 
pays a dollar comparable to the lump sum that this Government 
pays to Washington. 

Has it occurred to you any time, Mr. Parker, that, drawing a 
$9,600 annual salary from the United States Government, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that you are serving a joint committee 
of the House and Senate, and that there is a controversy in 
Congress every year over a lump-sum contribution, and that in 
the past appropriation bills the Senate has put in whatever the 
District has asked for, whatever the board of trade has asked for, 
and the House has had to make a fight to keep it down, that 
there would be any ethical question involved in your serving 
the Washington Board of Trade for a $5,500 fee in a capacity that 
would be antagonistic to what the House and the Senate might 
do in this matter? 

Mr. Parxer. As I say, when I went into this I went with the idea 
of making a tax survey and advising them as to taxes only. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would suggest this to you, just as one Member 
of Congress, that as long as you are drawing $9,600 from this Gov- 
ernment in annual salary and serving a joint committee of Con- 
gress, as one Member of Congress I would vote to require you 
either not to take such antagonistic employment, or to quit taking 
a Government salary. That is the way I feel about it. I feel 
that your one employment is antagonistic to the other, and it is 
an interference with the rights of the Government involved here. 
There is a question of $3,000,000 involved right now. That is 
probably what Mr. Colladay had in mind when he made this state- 
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ment in the hearing before the Senate committee. This colloquy 
occurred [reading]: 

“Senator CoPELAND. Are you going to tell us some new things, 
Mr. Colladay, or some additional reasons, or some old truths 
proven by new formulas, with a new presentation of the facts? 

“Mr. Cotzapay. Senator CoPpELanp, if you and the other Senators 
present were going to make a final report on our case, I would be 


willing to just file the document which I have just handed to you 
and submit the case on the brief, but it would seem advisable to 
make the record a little more fully.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I repeat that it would be out- 
rageously unjust for us to make the people of the United 
States pay $5,700,000 on the expenses of the people of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division of the reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the resolution is divis- 
ible, and the Clerk will report the first portion of the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Moved, That managers on the part of the House, who, at the 
request of the Senate, were appointed by the Speaker on April 24, 
1936, for a conference with the managers on the part of the Sen- 
ate, who were appointed by the Senate on April 23, 1936, respect- 
ing the disagreeing votes of the two Houses relative to 87 amend- 
ments placed by the Senate on the House bill, H. R. 11581, 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1937, and for other purposes, have been in conference 
more than 20 days without avail, said House conferees having 
been appointed for more than 20 calendar days, and have made no 
report to the House that they, the said managers on the part of 
the House be, and they are hereby, instructed as follows: 

First. The House itmstructs its managers to insist on the dis- 
agreement of the House to Senate amendment no. 1, which pro- 
poses to appropriate $5,700,000 out of the United States Treasury, 
as a Federal contribution on the local civic expenses of the District 
of Columbia, and to insist on the House provision respecting same. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the first 
part of the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLanton and Mr. Maverick) there were—ayes 142, 
noes 39. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present, and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and 
thirty-six Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen from Texas demand the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.) 
Thirty-four Members have risen, not a sufficient number, 
and the yeas and nays are refused. 

So the first part of the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the second part 
of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Second. The House instructs its managers to insist on the dis- 

ment of the House to Senate amendment no. 37-8-9, appro- 
priating $78,660 for so-called character education, and to insist 
on the refusal of the House to appropriate any money for so- 
called character education. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the sec- 
ond part of the resolution. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and 
nays will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
Fourteen Members have risen, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 109, noes 46. 
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Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is ne quorum present, and object to the vote 
upon the ground that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and forty-six Members present, a quorum. 

So the second part of the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the third portion 
of the resolution 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Third. The House instructs its managers to insist on the dis- 
agreement of the House to Senate amendment no. 83, which 
struck from the House bill “Sec. 6”, which Senate amendment 
83 would permit high-salarted fudges, high-salaried prosecuting 
attorneys, high-salaried doctors, and other high-salaried officers 
and employees, to accept outside employment from others. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the third 
portion of the resolution. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. 

division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 86, noes 78. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands 
the yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and 
nays will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
Twenty-six Members have risen, not a sufficient number, 
and the yeas and nays are refused. 

So the third portion of the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the 
votes by which these portions of the resolutions have been 
agreed to and lay that motion on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SPECIAL ORDER 

The SPEAKER. A special order was granted for this 
morning. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. CurISTIAN- 
son] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Mtr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to present a conference report. 

OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 267) for the relief of cer- 
tain officers and employees of the Foreign Service of the 
United States who, while in the course of their respective 
duties, suffered losses of personal property by reason of 
catastrophes of nature, for printing in the Recorp. 


AGRICULTURE 


Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Mr. Speaker, I take the floor to- 
day to make some observations upon the agricultural prob- 
lem. You may perhaps consider me presumptuous in so 
doing, for the subject has been discussed in these halls for 
years by members much more competent than I. Little if 
any of what I shall say will have the merit of originality. 
Nevertheless I feel it my duty before terminating my service 
in the House to call attention to the fact that after years of 
thought and effort the problem still remains unsolved. 

I wonder if it has occurred to Democrats who have criti- 
cised the Republican record and to Republicans who have 
called attention to the futility of New Deal measures, that 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt, although employing different 
expedients, approached the farm problem from the same 
starting point. The Hoover program and the Roosevelt pro- 
gram were different in detail, but they were based on the 
same philosophy and were postulated on the same error. 

Mr. Roosevelt sought to balance supply and demand by 
reducing domestic production. Mr. Hoover sought to accom- 
plish the same purpose by segregating and impounding the 
surplus. Each tried to raise the price by limiting the amount 
available for consumption, Mr. Roosevelt by keeping wheat 
from being raised, Mr. Hoover by keeping it from being sold. 
In the case of cotton the present administration has followed 
the same procedure its predecessor used in the case of wheat. 

Each administration in a large measure failed, because the 
principle upon which it operated was wrong. Mr. Hoover 
did not anticipate that products withheld from the market 
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would nevertheless, so long as they were within the bounda- 
ries of the country, have a depressing effect on the market; 
and Mr. Roosevelt did not foresee that the vagaries of the 
weather and the disposition of cooperators to “chisel” and 





higher price, would confound the best-meant efforts at regi- 
mentation and regulation. 

The weakness in the Hoover procedure was that if it raised 
prices it would also stimulate production and thereby so in- 
crease the hoarded surplus that the market would fall faster 
and harder when it finally collapsed under its own weight. 
The weakness in the Roosevelt program was that if it accom- 
plished a substantial acreage reduction, it would in the event 
of drought or other calamity leave the country on short 
rations and invite the importation of farm products that 
should have been raised at home. 

Each of these administrations failed because it either did 
not see or refused to see that agriculture in the United States 
was built up on a surplus basis and therefore cannot be 
prosperous without an export market, and that it cannot 
have an export market if the exporter has to compete in 
purchasing agricultural products with domestic millers buy- 
ing for a protected home market at prices substantially above 
the world level. 

A one-price system in a surplus producing country whose 
cost of production is higher than its competitors inevitably 
presents to the farmer the choice of two alternatives: He 
may sell in the domestic market at the world price, or he may 
sell at a protected price and forego the foreign market. In 
either case he goes broke. 

No one has been able to point to any method by which the 
American producer of such surplus commodities as wheat 
and cotton can be saved, except by making effective a two- 
price system under which the farmer would receive a pro- 
tected price in the home market for whatever is required for 
home consumption and the world price for the surplus. 

What particular mechanism is adopted to accomplish that 
end is less important than that some such mechanism be 
adopted. 

The payment of export bounties financed by equalization 
fees is only one of many proposals that have been made. 

I am aware that there are some who claim that there are 
no longer any world markets in which our surpluses can be 
sold. Chester Davis is the latest recruit in the company of 
defeatists. 

I am not willing to accept the assumption that we cannot 
sell anything anywhere if we make the price sufficiently 
attractive. 

In making that assertion I am relying on the statements of 
men who have had years of practical experience in the grain 
trade, not on the theoretical conclusions of furloughed col- 
lege professors. 

I voted for the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as I did for 
the so-called Soil Conservation Act, not because I considered 
it an adequate farm measure but because it was the only 
proposal for the relief of agriculture for which we were given 
an opportunity to vote. 

I do not condemn A. A. A. in its entirety, for it was not 
wholly bad; it did give the farmers, especially in the drought- 
stricken areas, relief that was badly needed. My criticism of 
it is that it did not go far enough. It gave relief but it did 
not solve the farm problem, but rather served to complicate it. 

It did not any more solve the farm problem than the dole 
solves the problem of unemployment. 

Instead of reducing acreage, it tended rather to shift pro- 
duction from one crop to another, thus creating new dis- 
locations without removing the old ones. 

It did not raise the prices of farm products. The increase 
in prices was accomplished—to the extent it has been ac- 
complished—by 2 years of devastating drought, by the de- 
valuation of the dollar, and by a rise in the world price level. 

While it is not only our right but our duty, as the minority, 
to call attention to the shortcomings and errors of the party 
in power, it is also our obligation to formulate an alternative 
program. I hope that it will not be considered too pre- 
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sumptuous to offer as my own contribution to that program 
the following recommendations: 

First. We should reserve to the farmer his home market 
by (a) repealing the present Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act, and (b) raising duties on agricultural products in in- 
stances where export bounties and depreciated currencies 
have facilitated their shipment into this country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Second. We should reopen the foreign markets we for- 
merly enjoyed by adopting a two-price system that would 
enable the farmer to sell his surpluses at competitive world 
prices without forcing him to accept anything less than a 
protected price in the domestic market. 

Third. We should aim to develop new foreign outlets by 
facilitating reciprocal trade, and toward that end we should 
adopt the formula developed by George N. Peek, but rejected 
by the present administration. The farmer should not be 
subordinated to industry in the field of foreign commerce, 
but should be given the opportunity to pay for such im- 
ported noncompetitive agricultural products as coffee, tea, 
cocoa, silk, sisal, and rubber with American agricultural 
surpluses. Dr. John Coulter, lately of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, has pointed out that this could be accomplished by 
imposing exchange restrictions making exchange issued to 
pay for foreign agricultural products redeemable only when 
presented in payment for American agricultural products. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GILLETTE). The time 
of the gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I am not going to object to the gentleman’s request, 
but so much time has been used today that I will object to 
any further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Fourth. We should stop the irri- 
gation and reclamation program of the present administra- 
tion, which has largely if not entirely neutralized its efforts 
toward acreage reduction. [Applause.] Crop adjustment 
should start by withholding lands now untilled from culti- 
vation rather than by retiring acres already producing. The 
Federal Government should discontinue leasing its own land 
and permitting it to produce in competition with privately 
owned farms. 

Fifth. We should continue along a broader front experi- 
ments for discovering and developing new uses for agricul- 
tural products, in order that the farmer in the future may 
share more equitably in that part of the consumer’s dollar 
that is not used to buy food or fiber. 

Sixth. We should make provision for the refinancing of 
farm mortgages at the lowest possible rates of interest, in 
order that there may be accomplished the two objectives of 
(a) eventually liquidating the farm mortgage indebtedness 
and (b) releasing into the channels of commerce and in- 
dustry farmers’ buying power that now goes to and is 
hoarded by financial institutions. If the farmer is to be 
subsidized in any way, the subsidy should take the form of 
relief from a debt burden imposed upon him largely by con- 
ditions related to and growing out of the war. 

Seventh. We should lower the cost of transporting agri- 
cultural products (a) by removing existing restrictions on 
the reduction of long-haul railroad rates and (b) by open- 
ing practicable water channels from the interior to the sea. 

Eighth. We might tax agricultural land in this country 
on the basis of its rental income, as is done in England, 
rather than on a more or less arbitrarily fixed sales value, 
and thereby apply to farm taxation the yardstick of “ability 
to pay.” This recommendation, of course, calls for State 
rather than Federal legislation. 

This program looks toward the rehabilitation of agricul- 
ture, and rehabilitation is what the farmer wants. He is 
still the most individualistic of all citizens, and as such is 
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not satisfied with a dole, no matter how well camouflaged. 
Put, the farmer-on a basis of equality with others, and he 
can and will take care of himself. [Applause.] 
{Here the gavel fell.] 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 or 4 minutes out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Reserving the right to object, I 
served notice that I would object to any further requests for 
time to speak. If somebody wishes to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend their remarks or something like that, that is 
ali right, but I must object to any further request to speak. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


WHERE? 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the REcorp. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address, 
delivered by me, on May 25, 1936, which has been slightly 
extended: 


My fellow Americans, in behalf of the National Republican 
Congressional Committee, I thank the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem for this opportunity to address the American electorate. 

Limited time will permit me to explore only a few of the be- 
wildering meanderings of New Deal policies since March 4, 1933. 
President Roosevelt frequently assures us that “we are on our way.” 
“Where, oh, where?” is the big, baffling question in the minds 
of the American people. 

Do the New Deal generals themselves have a clear conception 
of what they are trying to do? 

We see them negotiating reciprocal-tariff treaties for 3 years, 
with a professed view to lowering tariffs in every direction—and 
last week President Roosevelt, by Executive order, belatedly in- 
creased tariffs on ruinous imports of cotton goods from Japan. 
What, then, is the New Deal policy—to lower tariffs or raise them? 
As a Republican Member of the House of Representatives, I am 
honored to find the President coming belatedly to embrace the 
solid Republican principle of protection for American workers and 
American farmers. Not so his Secretary of State! The people of 
America will not dismiss lightly the befogged policy which is in- 
dicated by this overdue upward revision of the textile tariff after 
8 years of frantic efforts to lower our protection in every other 
sphere. 

Similarly, we find the New Deal pursuing vigorously a policy to 
curtail agricultural production. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ hard-earned money have been poured out of the 
National Treasury to reduce crops. At the same time we find lit- 
erally hundreds of millions more being poured out of the Treasury 
at another vent to build gigantic irrigation projects—which will 
bring hundreds of thousands of new acres into cultivation, to fur- 
ther increase the total agricultural production of the Nation. 
Such an inconsistent policy is sheer idiocy, and no sane person 
can make any sense out of such a hod 

When we find a government raising tariffs and lowering tariffs at 
the same ti wing under acreage and bringing new acreage 
into fertility at the same moment—buying Chinese silver and 
Mexican silver with good American gold, only to use that silver as 
a sterile reserv: against more and more paper money—when we 
see these conflicting and contradictory policies being pursued in 
all directions at once, it is appropriate to pause and ask, ‘“Where 
is the New Deal heading America? What is the New Deal doing 
for recovery? What obstacles are being placed in the path of 
America’s sane and orderly progress?” 

Again, there is the problem of Roosevelt confusion in relation to 
our foreign trade in farm products. Producers of every major crop 
in America virtually have been compelled to reduce their acreage— 
in the name of balanced agriculture. But how is our agriculture 
being balanced? 

In 1932 American farmers sold 7,886,000 bushels of corn to for- 
eign countries. In addition, they shipped more than 150,000 bar- 
rels of corn meal and corn flour. They shipped 12,000,000 pounds 
of hominy and corn grits. American farm products went to every 
quarter of the globe. But look at the same picture for the cal- 
endar year 1935. The official figures recently have been published 
by the Department of Commerce. In 1935 we imported 43,242,000 
bushels of corn; and we did not export a pound of corn, corn meal, 
flour, hominy, or corn grits. 

Can any citizen of the United States rationalize a program which 
takes American acres out of production so that the necessary 
foodstuffs may be imported from foreign farmers? 
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Consider imports of pork. In 1932, we imported only 29,000 
pounds of live hogs, but in 1935 we imported 3,414,317 pounds of 
live hogs. During the full calendar year 1935 our total imports 
of pork products of all kinds aggregated 13,908,176 pounds—and 
this after the New Deal had deliberately slaughtered more than 
6,000,000 American hogs in 1933 and 1934! 

Putting it another way, we took money from our National 
Treasury—money which ultimately must be paid in taxes upon 
every citizen—to destroy millions of pounds of pork, and then 
made up our consequent deficiency in 1935 food supplies by im- 
porting almost 14,000,000 pounds of pork from foreign lands. 
This is not an agricultural policy. It is, rather, the systematic 
destruction, the willful undermining of the American economic 
system. If long pursued, it will mean the utter ruin of the 
American farmer. : 

Perhaps the New Deal at heart is not overly solicitous concern- 
ing the welfare of American agriculture. You will recall the ad- 
dress of the principal New Deal campaign manager, Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, a few days ago at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in which he referred with eloquent disdain to “a typical prairie 
State.” We people of the great agricultural-producing region of 
America long have understood the contempt, scorn, and derision in 
which Tammany holds the great Middle West. We know the 
eastern city dude ignorantly believes that people out West are 
nothing but “hicks” and “rubes”, only to be laughed at—they 
laughed at Lincoln! 

Many good people of the great prairie States, I may add, appear 
to reciprocate heartily in their mistrust of the political system of 
Tammany Hall. 

Yet it is illuminating to find the Postmaster General and the 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee and the chair- 
man of the Democratic State Committee for New York publicly 
proclaim his sincere contempt for “a typical prairie State.” 

In the final analysis, however, this unsympathetic attitude of 
the Postmaster General is not difficult to understand. 

The prairie States will be the last in the Union to be Tam- 
mnarent by the Farley spoils system. Our people believe in fair 
play. 

The prairie States still are fighting for constitutional govern- 
ment. They believe in the Supreme Court. 

The prairie States will be the last to ratify the New Deal policy 
of reckless squandering of the people’s money and the Nation's 
substance. They do not want to mortgage the future of their 
children; nor do they believe that an artificial, temporary pros- 
perity can long continue by giving the people abnormal “shots in 
the arm” of their own money, borrowed against their future, 
which they themselves ultimately must pay back. 

The people of the prairie States realize that our Government 
is not confined to Washington but extends to every hamlet in our 
land. The people of this country are the Government, and no 
government can give to its people anything that it does not take 
from them. Always we must pay for what we get. No kind of 
government supports its people. Every type of government is 
supported by its people. Until the advent of the New Deal, our 
American system of government was the servant and not the 
master of men. 

The people of the prairie States are liberal—but not like Roose- 
velt and Farley, with other people’s money. 

The prairie States will be the last in this Union to accept the 
principle of the boondoggle as the foundation stone of American 
prosperity. They believe in individual initiative and private enter- 
prise. 

The prairie States always have operated on the system of bal- 
anced budgets. Nebraska has no State debt today. Kamsas has 
been operating on a balanced budget since 1932. We pay as we go. 

The prairie States support an honest and industrious people, 
and no public slurs and aspersions from Tammany spoilsmen will 
change the honorable and forthright convictions of that section. 

In a little more than 3 years, the New Dealers have increased 
our national debt by more than $10,000,000,000, and in spite of 
this excessive expenditure we will have about 12,000.000 unem- 
ployed and 20,000,000 of our people on relief. Nothing is more 
distressing or demoralizing. to an individual or to a nation than 
to be hopelessly bogged down in the mire of debt. Such a path 
leads to bankruptcy, repudiation, and loss of individual and na- 
tional honor. 

At the end of the next fiscal year of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion (1937) our national debt will be in the neighborhood of 
$36.500,000,000. This is greater than the value of all the farm 
lands and farm buildings, the farm machinery, and farm improve- 
ments in the United States today. It is estimated that the cur- 
rent value of all farm property is only $34,500,000,000; but before 
the New Dealers get through with their reckless extravagance and 
fantastic bootstrap recovery, the national debt of the United 
States will exceed this figure by, roundly, $2,000,000,000. 

There is not to be found in all human history a more shocking 
example of reckless waste. Political expediency and New Deal 
nostrums, Machiavellian demagoguery and half-baked pamaceas 
are to blame. 

The New Deal already has cost us the prosperity and progress of 
an entire generation. And the Roosevelt administration still has 
7 months to go. This New Deal is a fake and a fraud. Its father 
is trickery, its mother deception, and its offspring corruption. In 
1932 it seduced the voters of America and ever since March 4, 1933, 
it has raped the Government and its people. The voice is the 
voice of Roosevelt, but the hand is the hand of Farley. 
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I leave with you the question with which I began, “Where, if 
anywhere, is President Roosevelt leading our great country?” 
Shall we continue to own this country, or shall we be owned by 
it? Shall we remain free men in a republic of representative 
democracy, or shall we become slaves in a dictatorial bureaucracy 
or serfs in a regimented communistic society? 

In November 1936 every voter must answer this question at the 
ballot box. Then, I predict, Jim Farley will learn that while the 
people of the prairie States may have a little hayseed in their 
hair, they do not have cobwebs in their brain. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Thursday next, after the reading of the 
Journal and disposition of matters on the Speaker’s desk, I 
may be allowed to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. PATMAN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I dislike very much to object to my good friend speaking. 
I always enjoy what he has to say, but we are expecting to be 
considering the Robinson-Patman equal-opportunity-in-busi- 
ness bill at that time, and I shall be compelled to object. I 
hope the gentleman will withdraw his request or make it for 
some other date. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I modify the re- 
quest to speak on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mary- 
land asks unanimous consent that on Monday next, after the 
reading of the Journal and disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk, he may address the House for 15 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, about 6 years ago, 
on June 12, 1930, I made the first speech ever made in the 
American Congress favoring a national old-age-pension sys- 
tem. 

At that time my views were ridiculed in many quarters, 
but since then the idea has spread among our people by 
leaps and bounds, so that in 1935 the American Congress 
passed an Old Age Pension and Social Security Act, and 
during the same year the legislature of my own State of 
Maryland passed an Old Age Pension and Social Security 
Act. 

To May 1 in Maryland 7,517 persons are receiving up to $30 
a month—averaging $17 a month—in old-age pensions, and 
by the end of the year it is expected that this nu-nber will 
be increased by 4,134, bringing the total up to 11,651 in 
Maryland alone. 

Of course, the present laws are not sufficiently broad in 
their provisions to provide for all worthy cases, nor are the 
monthly payments as large as they should be. 

A beginning has been made, and those who believe it to be 
a public disgrace to have the aged and those unable to work 
dependent on charity will never stop their efforts until 
every almshouse in the country is empty and for rent. 
Personally, I will continue to labor for the cause of old-age 
pensions and social security until we have fully adequate 
legislation. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLARD. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. Important business is be- 
ing transacted and we should have a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and twenty-four Members 


are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 





[Roll No. 109] 
Adair Curley Hope Rayburn 
Andrew, Mass. Darden Huddleston Reed, N. Y. 
Andrews, N. Y. Dear Jenckes, Ind. Rogers, N. H. 
Bacon Ditter Kee Ryan 
Barden Duffey, Ohio Keller Sanders, La. 
Berlin Dunn, Miss. Kennedy, Md. Sandlin 
Bolton Eaton Kerr Schaefer 
Brennan Eckert Lambertson Schuetz 
Brewster Engiebright Lanham Tobey 
Brooks Fenerty Lee, Okla. Treadway 
Buckley, N. Y. Ferguson McGroarty Turpin 
Bulwinkle Fernandez McLean Utterback 
Caldwell Fiesinger Maloney Wadsworth 
Carmichael Fulmer Montet Werner 
Cartwright Goodwin Moran Wigglesworth 
Cary Green Murdock Wilcox 
Casey Greenway Norton Wilson, La. 
Cavicchia Gwynne O'Connell Wood 
Chapman Hamlin O'Neal Zioncheck 
Claiborne Harlan Peterson, Fla. 
Clark, Idaho Hennings Plumley 
Creal Hoeppel Quinn 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty Members are 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that business in order on Calendar Wednesday may be dis- 
pensed with this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MONAGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 4 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mtr. Speaker, I served notice that I 
would object to any further speeches today. 

Mr. MONAGHAN. Mr. Speaker, then I ask unanimous 
consent that on tomorrow, after the reading of the Journal 
and disposition of matters on the Speaker’s desk, I be per- 
mitted to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

Mr. PATMAN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I dislike very much to object to the request of the gentie- 
man from Montana, but the House will consider a bill to- 
morrow, under a special rule, in which the people of the 
country are very much interested. I objected to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. GoLpsBorovuGH] under similar cir- 
cumstances. I shall be compelled to object, unless the gen- 
tleman would change his request to some other date. 

Mr. MONAGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I be permitted to speak on Monday next, after disposi- 
tion of matters on the Speaker’s desk, for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, after disposition 
of matters on the Speaker’s desk and the special order here- 
tofore granted, he be allowed to address the House for 10 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SESSIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Immigration may sit during the ses- 
sions of the House tomorrow and Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolu- 


tion 520. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 520 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 12120, a bill to provide for the further development of 
vocational education in the several States and Territories, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby waived. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment 
the Committee shall rise and report the same to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without instructions. 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANsLey]. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to permit me to submit a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Friday next, after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s 
table, I may be allowed to use the 30 minutes I was to have 
used yesterday. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I dislike to object to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, but we are not at all certain that by Friday we 
shall get through with the bill we are going to take up to- 
morrow, and it would endanger the passage of that legisla- 
tion. I ask, therefore, that the gentleman fix another date. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Monday next, after the reading of 
the Journal and the disposition of the two special orders 
heretofore granted, I may address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 520 
from the Committee on Rules provides for the consideration 
of the vocational-education bill. It is a liberal rule, pro- 
viding for amendment and for 1 hour of debate to be con- 
fined to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it might be well to have a little background 
for the consideration of this bill in order that we may know 
the purpose of the resolution. This bill provides for the 
authorization of $18,000,000—$6,000,000 is to be used for the 
year ending June 30, 1937; $6,000,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1938; and $6,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 
1939. It is a continuation of the program for vocational 
education and is divided three ways—for training along agri- 
cultural lines, along the line of home economics, and for 
training in industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the first legislation of this character goes 
back to 1918, when the Smith-Hughes Act was passed, which 
contributed $500,000 for training in agriculture and $500,000 
for industrial training. The Smith-Hughes Act was fol- 
lowed by the George-Ellzey Act in 1934, providing $3,000,000 
a year; but that act expires this year; and it is for the con- 
tinuation of this work that the increase from $3,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 is proposed in this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will opportunity be afforded to 
substitute the Senate bill for the House bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The rule does not so provide; but I 
have discussed the matter with the Parliamentarian and 
understand that after the first section of this bill is read 
the Senate bill could be offered as an amendment. The rule 
provides that the bill is wide open for amendment. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I may say to the gentleman 
from Indiana that a number of Members would like to see 
the Senate bill substituted for the House bill. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. There are several members of the 
committee who would like to see the same thing done, and 
I believe the parliamentary situation will be such as to 
permit its being done, even though the rule does not specifi- 
cally provide for it. 

Mr. Speaker, we all recognize the merits of this character 
of education. Most of the States have a very elaborate 
system of academic education, of schooling along scientifie 
and educational lines, but it is only within the last few 
years that we have recognized the great necessity for edu- 
cating not only the younger, but even the older people along 
scientific lines in trades and vocations. Perhaps the emer- 
gency that arose from the depression when there was so 
much unemployment brought more vividly to our minds the 
necessity of educating people in order that they may be able 
to earn a livelihood; and this bill proposes a permanent 
program along the lines already undertaken. The unem- 
ployment situation in many States and the extra burden that 
has been thrown upon the States has required this Federal 
aid on a 50-50 basis. I think the Federal Government is 
equally interested with the States in helping place the youth, 
the men and women, and even those of adult age, in a posi- 
tion where they may be able to earn a livelihood through 
having a better understanding of the different vocations. 
Many of the States have undertaken this program but 
would have to abandon it if Federal aid is not continued as 
proposed by this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, three very basic features of life are covered 
by this bill: First, farming, going back to our greatest of 
natural resources, the soil. Agricultural education has one- 
third of the privileges and appropriations authorized in this 
legislation. ‘The conservation of the soil is perhaps the 
greatest necessity confronting any nation that has a large 
population to insure the future perpetuity of the race. We 
have in the Orient many examples of nations which have 
neglected their soil, nations like China and the Asiatic coun- 
tries, where the population has increased rather phenome- 
nally, but where a soil is so depleted that hunger and starva- 
tion is constantly menacing the future of the people. In 
our Nation, of course, the farm population, dependent on the 
soil, is the largest single group. Then the bill also under- 
takes to encourage the teaching of new methods in the home 
There are perhaps better methods than we have known in 
the past which have been brought about through discovery 
and invention, and the necessity arises for organizing the 
home upon an economic basis in order to care for the neces- 
sities, in order to take care of living under present circum- 
stances; health, sanitation, and home management, all these 
subjects appeal, I think, to the entire membership of the 
House. Then, in this mechanical age, this age of invention 
and discovery, the trade a men learned at 10, 12, or 15 years 
ago may be of no further use to him; it does not stand him 
so well in stead to earn a livelihood under present economic 
conditions. 

So it is going to accommodate modern life to the situation 
as we now find it, which grew out of the depression and 
out of the advancement that has come through the years. 
This particular type of education is greatly needed and is 
being popularized in various States because the youth of 
the country desire to learn something whereby they may 
earn their own livelihood by the use of their hands. I think 
it is very laudible that the Federal Government is putting 
up 50 percent of these funds so that the States may meet 
the appropriation and take advantage of this class of edu- 
cation. I trust the rule may be adopted and the bill enacted 
into law. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DonpDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the subject of vocational 
education is not a new one in this country. More than 19 
years have passed since the original act was adopted by 
the Congress of the United States, and it is now permanent 
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legislation. Under the Smith-Hughes Act the States receive 
$7,157,000 each year and, as pointed out by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. GrEeNwoop], this bill is supplemental 
and is offered to carry on the program inaugurated under 
the original Smith-Hughes Act. I am deeply interested in 
the subject of vocational education. The Members of the 
House will notice that in the House bill now under consid- 
eration only 3 years are provided for with $6,000,000 appro- 
priated each year. It was the thought of the committee, 
after due consideration, that instead of making this perma- 
nent legislation it should be made for the span of 3 years 
so that at the end of that time it would be better known 
what should be done and what provision should be made 
with reference to either curtailing the subject of vocational 
education or increasing and broadening its scope. 

I may say in passing that this bill comes before the House 
with the unanimous report of the Committee on Education. 
There is no dissenting opinion. The $6,000,000 provided 
each year is to be divided three ways among the States. If 
this bill becomes law, taken with the Smith-Hughes Act, 
it means that each State would receive only $274,000 if the 
money is allocated or allotted equally. If this bill does not 
become law, and we carry on under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
then if the money is divided equally the States would receive 
about $150,000 each. 

I am fully aware of the fact that the Senate of the United 
States has passed a similar bill, and I understand a move- 
ment is on foot in the House to offer the Senate bill as an 
amendment to the pending House bill. The Senate bill 
carries an appropriation of $12,000,000 each year and is 
permanent legislation, while the House bill carries an appro- 
priation of only $6,000,000 each year. I may say to the 
House that the Committee on Education held hearings on 
this bill, and so far as the testimony offered before that 
committee is concerned, there was nothing presented to 
justify the inclusion of an annual appropriation of $12,000,- 
000; therefore, it was the unanimous judgment of the com- 
mittee that $6,000,000 is ample, for the reason that the 
George-Ellzey Act, which expires in another year—and this 
bill is offered in lieu of that—carried but $3,000,000, while 
this bill doubles that amount. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. The committee has given consideration to 
the Senate bill. Was it studied by the House committee? 

Mr. DONDERO. I may say to the gentleman that the 
Senate bill and its provisions were known to the committee, 
or at least the substantial provisions of it, and the same were 
discussed by our committee. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman does not intend to convey 
the impression in his statement that the committee was 
unanimously opposed to the provisions of the Senate bill? 

Mr. DONDERO. No. My statement is that the commit- 
tee was of the unanimous opinion that the House bill was 
the right kind of a bill to bring before the House at the 
present time. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. PALMISANO. House bill 10190 was identical with the 
Senate bill. The gentleman who introduced the so-called 
George bill in the Senate then introduced the bill which is 
now pending before the House. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. There is another major difference between 
the House and Senate bills, as, of course, the gentleman 
knows. The Senate bill provides that a certain proportion 
of these funds shall be made available to the States without 
matching. 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. TARVER. It strikes me that the provisions of the 
Senate bill are perhaps more meritorious than the mere in- 
crease in the amount which is made available, in that it 
tends to give to States which may not be able to match Fed- 
eral funds some opportunity to participate under the provi- 
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sions of this legislation. Will the gentleman discuss that 
feature of the Senate bill? 

Mr.DONDERO. I may say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that the question of matching funds, of course, is one that 
is vital to the States which feel they cannot appropriate 
sufficient money to meet the Federal aid. I call attention to 
the fact that the House bill attempts simply to supplement 
the Smith-Hughes Act and the George-Ellizey Act and car- 
ries out the same policy and the same principle involved in 
the Smith-Hughes Act, namely, that the States shall match 
dollar for dollar the money provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment in aid to the States. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman just stated there was no evi- 
dence given to the committee to justify an expenditure in 
excess of $6,000,000. Does the gentleman recall Mr. John C. 
Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
appearing before the committee? 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Did the gentleman hear him make the follow- 
ing statement: 

I might add one statement, Mr. Chairman, and that is that the 
States spent up until this past year, 1935, $3 of their own money 
for every dollar of Federal money. 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes; and I call attention to the fact 
the testimony also showed that for every dollar of Federal 
money only $1.39 was spent by the States. In answer to the 
question of the gentleman from Georgia, may I say further 
that when Mr. Wright appeared before the committee and 
we asked him to justify the $12,000,000, he substantially said 
to the committee: 

I am here, but I cannot talk. 


Mr. DEEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DEEN. I would like to correct the gentleman’s state- 
ment, and he is making a very splendid speech. He stated 
that Mr. Wright, who appeared before the committee, could 
not justify or could not talk about this legislation. Is it not 
a fact that under the Budget and Accounting Act, heads of 
departments have to get permission from the President 
before they may make recommendations under these bills? 

Mr. DONDERO. That is possible, if the hearings show 
it, but I may say to the gentleman from Georgia that so far 
as it applies to the Senate bill, and so far as I am able to 
learn, the Senate never even held any hearings on the bill 
it passed. 

Mr. DEEN. I am informed by distinguished Senators that 
there was no objection on the Senate side, and therefore no 
hearings were held. 

Mr. DONDERO. There were no hearings whatever, and 
therefore they had no testimony before them on which to 
base the amount of $12,000,000, and to run this up from 
$3,000,000 to $12,000,000 means an increase of 300 percent in 
1 year. The committee did not think this was wise, and I 
believe the amount is entirely in excess of the requirements. 

So far as it affects my own State, I have searched the 
records and have found that in my own State of Michigan 
we have 222 schools teaching agriculture. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman from 
Michigan, 2 more minutes. 

Mr. DONDERO. In the 222 schools, I find that nearly 
47,000 of our young people have found not only instruction 
but benefit. This particular instruction has touched 1,250,- 
000 people of the Nation, mostly young people graduating 
from high schools. It has aided the boys and girls on the 
farm and in the city alike. This bill and the underlying 
principle of the bill reach into the homes of the people of 
the cities, those who live in nonfarm homes, and reaches 
out into the country in the most remote recesses, and gives 
aid and benefit to the young people of the Nation. 

I have a very interesting statement here from my own 
State, with regard to the benefits of this form of legislation 
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principally to the young people, and I want to read from the 
Michigan State Farm Bureau a brief paragraph written to 
me April 30, 1936, in which that bureau says: 

At the present time in Michigan, there are approximately 3,000 
young farmers who have graduated from the agricultural depart- 
ments of the high schools in Michigan. I desire to report to you 
that vocational agriculture is quietly and effectively changing the 
type and caliber uf the men who now run our Michigan farms. 

And what I can say about Michigan, undoubtedly every 
Member of the House can say about the young farmers in 
his State. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 2 
more minutes. 

Mr. DONDERO. One statement further: 

There can be no greater testimony to the effectiveness of this 
work, than when I tell you that a questionnaire to these young 
people composing the Farm Bureau Junior League indicates that 
better than 75 percent are graduates of vocational agriculture and 
that of this 75 percent but 10 percent have indicated a desire to 
leave the farm should an opportunity arise. 

I think if nothing was before me except this statement 
showing a desire on the part of the young men and the boys 
of the country to stay on the farm, this would be sufficient 
alone to warrant my support of the legislation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentleman, who, I under- 
stand, is a member of the committee, have anything in the 
Recorp to support the contention recently made that this 
vocational work closed one of the large industries in my par- 
ticular district of the State of Michigan? 

Mr. DONDERO. No such information was before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman knows the case to 
which I refer? 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not think I do. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The charge was made by our Gover- 
nor that vocational education funds were used for the pur- 
pose of closing a large industry at Portland, Mich., throw- 
ing out of employment some 600 people. I have been very 
much concerned about it, because I have been a friend of 
this legislation and have spoken in behalf of it, but at the 
same time I wanted to find out from the gentleman if he 
has found anything in the records which supports the 
alleged claim that this vocational education fund is being 
used for the purpose of closing industries in the State of 
Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. No such information has reached me 
and neither has any such information come before our com- 
mittee, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I simply wish to observe 
that the gentleman has made such a splendid argument, he 
has convinced me we ought to adopt the Senate bill rather 
than the House bill. 

Mr. DONDERO. Let not our enthusiasm run away with 
the Treasury of the United States. Let us keep our feet on 
the ground. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am in favor of the legislation, but I 
wonder if the gentleman thinks that $6,000,000 is sufficient to 
carry through the program. Was there any evidence pre- 
sented to the gentleman’s committee that this would not be 
enough money? 

Mr. DONDERO. I will say to the gentleman that this is 
an increase of 100 percent over the appropriation of last 
year and we feel that an increase of 300 percent is far in 
excess of any requirement presented to our committee. 

Mr. HOUSTON. How does this affect the hundreds and 
thousands of young men and women roaming around the 


country out of employment? Do they participate in this 
fund? : 

Mr. DONDERO. Ido not think they could all be absorbed. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. DONDERO. But I think a part of them could be ab- 
sorbed if they sought aid under this particular kind of pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Just how would it work? 

Mr. DONDERO. That is a mater of set-up in the various 
States, the Federal Government simply cooperating with the 
States in their program. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am very much in favor of the program. 

Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. CITRON. Section 6 of the House bill is the protective 
clause against utilizing any vocational money for services of 
vocational trainees for private profit. Has the Senate bill a 
similar protective provision? 

Mr. DONDERO. No; not in any way. 

On page 3 you will find in the Senate bill provisions which 
include public and other service occupations. Testimony 
before our committee established a situation where that 
identical thing occurred in which individuals were trained 
for the purpose of giving aid to enhance private profit. That 
provision—section 6 of the House bill—is to preclude public 
money being used for that purpose. 

The Senate bill does not include that safeguard. Let me 
make one more observation. I have before me a letter from 
the superintendent of public schools in Pontiac, Mich., in 
which he says: 

Here in Pontiac, where the training of boys for the automotive 
industry is of such pressing importance, but where local ability to 
finance the needed extension of vocational training is so restricted, 
the provisions of the bill would make possible a splendid service 
to our youth. 

That is signed by James H. Harris, superintendent of 
schools. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I ypield. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. In the hearings before your com- 
mittee, was there any evidence to the effect that a large num- 
ber of vocational-training schools had to close throughout 
the Nation for lack of funds, and that that is the reason why 
the Senate increased the amount? 

Mr. DONDERO. I think the Senate bill was passed before 
the House had concluded the hearings and before the bill 
was reported for consideration. 

I can say that the testimony before our committee was 
most conclusive; that the gentleman’s State of Oklahoma 
had received tremendous benefits from the funds allocated 
to the State of Oklahoma under this form of legislation, keep- 
ing many people off the relief roll. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. I grant that, but the gentleman has 
not quite answered my question. I know that in Oklahoma 
dozens and dozens of vocational training ‘schools had to close 
because the appropriation was not sufficient for them to 
carry on. 

Mr. DONDERO. It is possibie that the demand of the 
schools in your State was greater than the allocations of 
funds. I am not satisfied that this will be a panacea for 
all ills. 

Mr. MILLARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. MILLARD. What is the provision as to how the 
money shall be divided? 

Mr. DONDERO. It will be divided in three ways, which 
you will find in section 1 of the bill. Six million dollars each 
year for 3 years, beginning July 1, 1937. One-third in pro- 
portion—farm population bears to the total farm population 
of the United States; one-third in proportion to rural popu- 
lation; one-third in proportion to non-farm-population 
States to match amount. 
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Mr. MILLARD. How much would New York State get out 
of that? 

Mr. DONDERO. I am not able to go into the detail of 
that. I hope the House bill will pass; we could not spend 
that amount of money to any better advantage. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I take it that there is no serious 
opposition to the adoption of the rule. If I sense the feel- 
ing of the membership, it is that the most of us, if not prac- 
tically all of us, are very much interested in the enactment 
of the pending bill or legislation of that type. Probably the 
only controversy that will arise will be over whether or not 
the Senate bill be substituted for the bill reported by the 
House committee, which is the bill that the pending rule is 
intended to make in order. I desire to go directly to the 
argument of our distinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Donpero], who has just addressed the House, 
in which he opposes the substitution of the Senate bill upon 
the ground that there was nothing by way of evidence sub- 
mitted to his committee indicating a need for the money. 
I have made some little investigation of this subject maiter, 
and I say to you that the information that I have obtained 
is that there is very great need for the money authorized to 
be appropriated in the Senate bill, because there are a great 
many people anxious for the training this activity provides, 
who have no hope of ever obtaining it with the money pro- 
vided in the House bill. The present need is greater than 
it has ever been before. The records reveal that 1,129,000 
students are now enrolled in vocational-education classes in 
the United States. A recent check-up in the various States 
reveals that more than 5,900 rural high schools in the United 
States need vocational education in agriculture, and, it 
should be understood, this bill provides for vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture, trade, and industry, and in home eco- 
nomics. It is conservatively estimated that if funds were 
available more than 6,000,000 people would be reached in 
vocational education. 

The situation in Arkansas is typical. In that State at the 
present time there are 478 rural consolidated high schools, in 
which 110 departments of vocational agriculture are main- 
tained under the present funds. There are on file 200 ap- 
plications for additional departments in the State office of 
Arkansas at the present time. For the benefit of people 
coming from the larger cities it should be understood that 
the fund authorized to be appropriated by this bill is not to 
be expended wholly or entirely in rural communities but 
that it goes to the equal benefit of those and to an equal 
extent for those living in the cities. The greatest school of 
this type which we have in the country is the one located 
at Buffalo, and while it is probably the largest of this type of 
the city schools nevertheless it is typical of all the rest. 
The time at my disposal is not sufficient to enable me to 
develop in detail the argument that I would like to make to 
support the proposition that there is need for the funds 
provided in the Senate bill. I think we would commit a very 
serious mistake in not accepting the Senate bill in lieu of the 
House bill. It is a bill that my colleague, Mr. Deen, of 
Georgia, introduced, and it is the bill upon which the hearing 
was had by the committee. Congress, in this kind of legis- 
lation, has done and is seeking to do something for the work- 
ing people who are ambitious to improve their own oppor- 
tunities and condition. This is an activity that does 
something for working people, something for the boys on 
the farm, something for country girls, something for ambi- 
tious and poor laboring boys in the cities. Let us render the 
finest service that it is possible for us to render to this very 
deserving class by substituting the Senate bill for the House 
bill when the opportunity offers itself in the consideration of 
the House bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I was interested in the 
statement the gentleman made in reference to the number 
of applications for such vocational schools in the State of 
Arkansas. Has the gentleman the figures for the entire 
United States, and particularly for the State of Oklahoma? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry that I have not the 
figures for the entire country available here at hand, nor 
do I recall the figures for the State of Oklahoma; but 
Arkansas, I may say to the gentleman, is typical of all the 
States, and it is not the rural agricultural States alone that 
are interested, but States like New York. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. As I understand the debate, the House 
bill makes it mandatory for every State to match the 
amount of money the Government gives. Does the Senate 
bill do the same? 

Mr. COX. The Senate bill provides that for the years 
1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, and 1941, I believe, the States shall 
contribute 50 percent of the amount contributed by the 
Federal Government; for the year 1942 they shall con- 
tribute 60 percent—that is, the States or the local com- 
munities—and for the year 1943, 70 percent; for 1944, 80 
percent; for 1945, 90 percent; and thereafter an equal 
amount. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia has expired. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. TERRY. I am very much interested in the splendid 
statement made by my colleague. I know that in my State 
of Arkansas a number of schools in various counties will 
not be able to have this vocational work unless the Senate 
bill is adopted. 

Mr. COX. That is very true. With respect to my own 
county, which is an agricultural community, there are two 
or three schools in which vocational training is carried on, 
but there are other schools wanting the service. Let me 
say this to you: I have seen the effect of the work of these 
vocational teachers and what they have done with boys and 
girls in my home county. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Were the figures which the gentle- 
man gave with reference to Arkansas the number of appli- 
cations pending that are not now receiving aid? 

Mr. COX. Now in the State offices there are pending 
200 applications. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Which are not now receiving aid? 

Mr. COX. And cannot be accommodated. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Now, if we do not substitute the Sen- 
ate bill and only make an appropriation of $6,000,000, as 
provided by the House bill, then those applications cannot 
be taken care of? 

Mr. COX. They cannot be taken care of, because you will 
understand that $3,000,000 of the $6,000,000 has already 
been allocated; that is, contracted. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. And that is true with reference to the 
other States of the Union, with reference to applications 
pending? They cannot be taken care of either? 

Mr. COX. That is very true. 

I want to complete the statement I started to make a few 
moments ago. It is not only Arkansas, Alabama, and 
Georgia and the other agricultural States that are bene- 
fited, but it is the great populous communities, like the great 
city of New York and others. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox] has expired. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Guyer]. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the legisla- 
tion now before the House. I believe that the money 
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expended in such a worthy cause is most commendable, and 
I am heart and soul in favor of the objects of this act and 
what it will do for the young people of the country. 

I wish to speak briefly, however, upon another subject, and 
I ask the indulgence of the House while I digress from the 
subject of this debate in order to bring to the attention of 
the House a matter which is very likely to be of profound 
consequence to this country during the coming summer. 

The matter to which I refer promises to assume the grav- 
est proportions in certain areas of the country and it has 
nothing whatever to do with the favorite seasonal sport of 
this year—politics. 

For several years, and notably 2 years ago, certain parts 
of the Central Western States have been devastated by a pest 
of grasshoppers. All at once they have appeared in alarm- 
ing numbers in the valley of the Kaw or Kansas River 
just west of Kansas City, Kans. Here 6,000 acres of land 
devoted to truck gardens are threatened with certain de- 
struction. Only immediate succor will prevent the loss of 
over a million dollars’ worth of vegetables which supply the 
Kansas City (Mo.) and Kansas City (Kans.) markets. This 
has not happened in the Kaw Valley since 1874. 

The Secretary of Agriculture told me Saturday morning 
that no funds were available for this purpose and no bait or 
poison mash available for the purpose of fighting this plague. 
This bait, which consists of a mixture of bran, sorghum, or 
other similar sweet liquid, and paris green or other arsenical 
poison, is scattered over the gardens or fields affected to the 
degree of about 50 pounds per acre. These truck gardeners 
have exhausted their credit to finance seeding and planting, 
and any aid that will help them must be immediate; but so 
far neither myself nor the Kansas Senators have found the 
source of any immediate relief. 

However, we are still seeking some accessible funds so that 
these hard-working people may proceed with their work 
of supplying the markets of the two Kansas Cities and other 
places with fine vegetables. This valley of the Kaw is as 
rich as the Nile, but the grasshoppers at this time threaten 
to absolutely devastate the whole area devoted to the pro- 
duction of vegetables for market. 

Before this Congress adjourns it should appropriate from 
$250,000 to a half million dollars, making it available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to combat the scourge which at this 
time threatens to destroy the products of this highly devel- 
oped land. Should we fail to do this there is a highly 
probable necessity of calling a special session of Congress to 
enact legislation to protect the farms and gardens of the 
country from the blight of grasshoppers. 

A wide area, which I saw mapped at the office of Secretary 
Wallace, will be subject to these pests, and on account of 
the dry season may assume gigantic proportions before the 
summer is over. If we should adjourn before this money is 
appropriated we may have to be called back, as I have said, 
to deal with the emergency this situation threatens. Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Nebraska, and other Western 
States are threatened. 

This money should be made available for use by Secretary 
Wallace to meet this situation if and when it arrives. I 
introduced a joint resolution last Friday, providing for an 
appropriation of $20,000 to meet the Kansas situation at 
once. These producers are small farmers and depend upon 
their gardens for a livelihood. The failure of their gardens 
on this land of the Kaw bottoms would mean destitution for 
hundreds of families who operate these truck farms. Con- 
gress has the power to aid these people, and it is com- 
paratively a simple matter to kill these pests with poison 
bait; but the producers cannot themselves furnish the poison 
bait. The Government in exterminating the pests there at 
Kansas City will prevent the spread and propagation upon 
wider areas. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUYER. I yield. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will agree with the gentleman and 
support his bill if he will include therein the eradication of 
the bindweed. 
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Mr. GUYER. They have remedies for the bindweed. 
a terrible thing and it is becoming a great scourge. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUYER. I yield. 

Mr. SIROVICH. What is the chemical formula of the 
poison bait? 

Mr. GUYER. It is bran, sorghum, and paris green. I have 
used it myself on my alfalfa fields, and it is absolutely effec- 
tive. It requires about 50 pounds to the acre. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Does it not poison other animals? 

Mr. GUYER. No; it does not. It is so thinly distributed 
and so little arsenic in it that no domestic animal would 
be injured by it. It probably might poison birds if they would 
get enough of it, which is very doubtful. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. GUYER. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. Is it not possible, in view of the fact that this 
is a small project, involving the expenditure of only $20,000, 
that it might be taken care of by some existing agency? For 
example, the W. P. A.? 

Mr. GUYER. W. P. A. reguires that 90 percent of it shall 
be spent for labor. That would not be the case here. We 
went all over that. 

Mr. MEAD. Is there not any possible relief from the State 
of Kansas itself, through the Governor or through existing 
laws? 

Mr. GUYER. 
know nothing about that. 
remains to be seen. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I deem this measure 
one of the most important that has come before this Con- 
gress. We must confess that the old day is gone, and with 

| the passing of the old day we have witnessed the passing of 
the old systems. One reason we find ourselves at this hour in 
the throes of the depression is the fact that some years ago 
we did not have the vision to see that the old systems were 
passing and that with new, scientific methods and modern 
technology they had to go. Not recognizing these facts, we 
failed to educate and to prepare our people for the new, scien- 
tific, technological day in which we live. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration would provide 
funds for education in agriculture, for education in the 
industries and the trades, and for education in home eco- 
nomics. The farm population of this country has increased 
during the depression by some 20 or 30 percent. Thousands 
of men who went into our cities to work in the shops and 
industries have been forced back on the farms. These men 
have got to be educated and trained through vocational 
education to make their own livelihood. In the cities we 
find millions of men walking the streets, thrown out of jobs 
on account of machines. These unemployed have got to be 
trained for new vocations and new trades. 

We have been spending billions of dollars for relief to 
the unemployed and those in distress. Why should we not 
today authorize the appropriation of $12,000,000 in an effort 
to get at least some of these people back to work? The 
good American citizen does not want relief, does not want 
a dole; what he wants is the opportunity to make his own 
livelihood. While we are spending billions of dollars on 
relief we ought to be able to spend $12,000,000 to help train 
and educate these people to make their own living. 

It is conservatively estimated that there are in this coun- 
try today at least 6,000,000 people who would take advantage 
of vocational education if they only had the opportunity. 
There are some 9,300 rural schoolhouses scattered through- 
out the country that want and need to offer courses in 
vocational education, and which would do so if they could 
only get the funds necessary to carry on the work. 

The record shows that under the vocationai-education 
program 80,000 farm boys, that is, future farmers of America, 
have taken vocational agricultural courses and have partici- 
pated in the rehabilitation and readjustment of their farm 
family problems. Boys and girls, in city and in country, have 


I think possibly there might be, though I 
There probably will be, but that 
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been training and preparing themselves to earn their daily 
bread and to play their part as citizens and in the work of the 
world. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Of the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars the Federal Government has expended 
during these latter years in the State of Alabama, nothing 
has done more for our people, nothing has proved more 


beneficial than the help given in vocational education under 


the wise and able leadership of Dr. J. B. Hobdy of our 
State department of education. ‘Through our vocational- 
education program we are helping the men and women of 
Alabama to find themselves, to readjust themselves, to see 
and to obey the economic traffic lights; and we are helping 
them to come back and to earn their own livelihood. Let us 
appropriate the $12,000,000, for “where there is no vision the 
people perish.” [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Deen]. 

Mr. DEEN. Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to give a history 
of the legislation in this brief time, but I do want to call the 
attention of the House to a few facts. The pending bill, 
H. R. 12120, was considered by the Committee on Education 
of the House in its original form as the bill H. R. 10190. The 
committee held hearings for 2 or 3 days; and it is illuminating 
and interesting to read the hearings and to find that in one 
community in the State of Arkansas last year it was testified 
to by a representative of vocational training in Arkansas 
that 250 beef cattle were canned in that given community, 
and 50,000 pounds of fruits and vegetables were canned in a 
vocational training school and community, and that not a 
person in that community had been on relief at any time in 
the past 3 or 4 years. It was also testified to by a representa- 
tive of vocational education from my own State that in one 
of the communities in Georgia last year a sufficient amount 
of fruits, vegetables, and meats were canned and preserved 
to take care of the people during the winter, and that not a 
person in that community had been on relief any time since 
1933. This is due to the work of vocational training and 
vocational education. 

It was interesting to me to note that in the hearings it was 
developed that there are approximately 8,000,000 people in 
the United States today who would like to have training in 
vocational education, either in agriculture, or in the trades 
and industries, or in home economics. 

I call the attention of the Members to pages 24 and 25 of 
the hearings, where is shown the distribution of the voca- 
tional-education funds supplied under both the George- 
Ellzey Act and the Smith-Hughes Act. It will be found that 
one-third of the money has gone to vocational training in 
agriculture, one-third to vocational training in the trades 
and industries, and one-third to training in home economics. 

I call the attention of the House also to page 60 of the 
hearings, to a statement by Mr. Wright, a representative of 
the vocational-education office in Washington. When the 
chairman asked if there were any further questions Mr. 
Wright said: 

I might add one statement, Mr. Chairman, and that is that the 
States spent, up until this past year, 1935, $3 of their own money 
for every dollar of Federal money. 

Mr. Speaker, as I say, the pending bill (H. R. 12120) 
originally was H. R. 10190, the bill considered by the com- 
mittee, and identical with Senate bill S. 2883, which has 
passed the Senate. I hope the membership of the commit- 
tee and of the House will at the proper point substitute 
the Senate bill for my bill. [Applause.] I have no pride 
in authorship, but I am concerned about the destinies of 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 people who are on our hands but 
who want to get on their own feet. The only way to get 
them off the hands of the taxpayers is to put them on their 
own feet and the best way of getting people off of relief 
and keeping them off is to give them some training in a 
profession or business that will enable them to make a liv- 
ing. No American with pride, and most of them have 
pride, wants to be on relief. 
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They want work and they are entitled to it. 

Mr. Speaker, at the proper time, when the Senate bill is 
offered as a substitute for my bill, I hope that the House 
will adopt it. 

Mr. BEITER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEEN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BEITER. The gentleman has given some very illu- 
minating figures and I want to point out some interesting 
figures, also. Out of 6,217 who will graduate from the 
public elementary schools of Buffalo this June, some 2,259 
have signified their intention of taking up this vocational 
work, 

Mr. DEEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEEN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MILLARD. What is included in home economics? 

Mr. DEEN. Does the gentleman mean what is meant by 
home economics? 

Mr. MILLARD. Yes. 

Mr. DEEN. The canning of fruits, vegetables, and so 
forth; teaching of sewing, cooking, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I want the Members of the House to note 
this, and I am sure they are entitled to the information. 
The Committee on Education of the House after several 
executive sessions reported my bill which calls for an ap- 
propriation of $6,000,000 for each of the 3 years beginning 
on July 1, 1937, and including $6,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1938 and 1939. It was in the form of a com- 
promise bill. I did not vote for the $6,000,000. I did not 
vote for my bill. I wanted $12,000,000, the same as is pro- 
vided for by the Senate bill, and I believe my colleagues on 
the committee know that. I am not bound to any other 
agreement by anyone in committee, and neither is anyone 
else bound. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the adoption of the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

THE LATE RANDOLPH PERKINS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to state to the Mem- 
bers of the House that the name of the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. KENNEY] was inadvertently omitted as a 
member of the committee appointed to attend the funeral 
of our deceased colleague the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Perkins]. The Chair now announces the appointment 
of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. KENNEY] as a Mem- 
ber of the committee in addition to the members already 
named. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp and to quote 
therein the evidence of Mr. Hazen and Mr. Parker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

THE YOUTH PROBLEM IN CRIME 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a speech made by Edgar Hoover to the Boys’ Club in Phila- 
delphia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert the following address by John Edgar Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States De- 
partment of Justice, before the Thirtieth Annual Convention 
of the Boys’ Club of America, Philadelphia, Pa., 9:15 p. m., 
May 20, 1936. This speech should be read to or read by every 
boy and girl in America. It should also be read by every 
father and mother. 


In appearing before you, the patrons and supporters of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America, I hope that I am addressing the entire country. 
The problems of youth in crime which I shall discuss are not 
limited to sectional or local boundaries—they reach from border to 
border and coast to coast. They disclose a malign threat over every 
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home in this Nation. They reveal a tremendous responsibility 
which should be undertaken by our every citizen. They are the 
problems which confront us because of the awful fact that a great 
part of today’s crime is committed by our youth. 


WHY CHILDREN COMMIT CRIMES 


We have youth in crime because we have failed to provide youth 
with proper outlets and upbringing. Only in the rarest instances of 
diseased minds can we say that the first offender commits crimes 
out of sheer antisocial sentiments. Children are driven to crime 
because of deep-laid faults in society such as poverty, degeneracy, 
and because their elders neglect them. 

When youth commits a crime, generally it is because older 
persons have committed a greater crime; it is because of laxity in 
early discipline; because of apathy on the part of parents and 
neglect by those of the community who should help the helpless; 
because of distorted views held by those who should know better 
and who have allowed adolescent minds to take a downward 
direction which can lead only to destruction. 


TWENTY PERCENT OF CRIME COMMITTED BY THOSE UNDER VOTING AGE 


Today, as you know, 20 percent of our crime is the work of 
persons who have not yet even reached the voting age. This means 
that one-fifth of all murders, of arson, thievery, robbery, and the 
other malignant outrages against our commonwealth are com- 
mitted by persons of immature bodies and immature minds, per- 
sons who should be reaching the threshold of useful life. How- 
ever, this 20 percent falls tragically short of the ideal of American 
citizenship. It is not a pleasant picture. It is not a healthful 
outlook. It is not a normal condition when a nation such as 
America must bow under the disgrace of a set of circumstances 
in which one-fifth of our most deadly outlaws, our murderers, our 
machine-gunning desperadoes, are little beyond childhood. It be- 
comes incumbent upon all of us, therefore, to recognize and admit 
the causes for such scandalous conditions, and, reaching beyond, 
to search for the means by which they may be remedied. 


CAUSE OF DISRESPECT FOR LAW 


I believe that a prime factor in the disregard by youth for law 
lies in an equal or greater disrespect for law and order on the 
part of the adult of our generation. Seek to evade it though you 
may; seek to apologize; seek to excuse yourselves; nevertheless, 
upon the shoulders of grown-up America rests the burden for 
this condition. You may allege that youth has made a hero of 
the gangster. I insist that no youth ever developed a heroic ideal 
that was not first centered about his father or his mother, and 
when the youngster begins to show disrespect of law and order 
you can be sure that he learned something of that attitude at 
home or because those in his home failed to keep him in the 
right company and isolated from bad examples. 


BOILING POT OF UNDERWORLD 


I have only to look at the stack of mail upon my desk since the 
capture of Alvin Karpis, Harry Campbell, William Mahan, and 
Thomas H. Robinson, Jr., to realize that these blots of scum from 
the boiling pot of the underworld were looked upon by many 
persons as worthy of emulation. These correspondents express 
sorrow for the “poor” kidnapers, and regret that they must be 
placed behind bars. This is what usually happens when the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation eradicates what I prefer to call 
not “public enemies” but “public rats.” Each of them has his 
audience like a motion-picture star; each of them has his public; 
each of them has his great gathering of sentimental yammerheads, 
who utter remonstrances at his apprehension and detection. So 
long as that asinine behavior continues, I insist that the crime 
problem, as affects youth today, is also a crime problem involving 
the moronic adults of this country, who, through ill-considered 
actions and idiotic idolatry of cowardly outlaws, develop an ever- 
increasing tendency toward crime by the youth of America. 


COMBAT INHERENT CRIMINAL WORSHIP 


Our first problem, therefore, is to change this mistaken atti- 
tude; to carry on a campaign of education through which the 
unthinking American shall be forced to realize his disgrace in 
looking upon men of desperate crime as anything other than 
what they really are—the lowest dregs of society. This can be 
accomplished. Indeed, I take pleasure in informing you that 
while thousands expressed sorrow at the eradication of Dillinger, 
only hundreds lamented the capture of Alvin Karpis or Campbell 
or Mahan or Robinson. Our job is to steadily reduce that number 
until such maudlin sentiment is nonexistent. Once this is done, 
we truly can throw our every effort into keeping boys and girls 
out of jail. We must work with a dual purpose, never failing to 
realize that while we combat the growth of criminal instincts 
in youth, we also must combat the inherent criminal worship in 
many of our men and women. 

BUILDING NEW VIEWPOINT 


We of the Federal Bureau of Investigation are constantly 
working toward not only the capture and conviction of the ene- 
mies of society, but toward the building of a new viewpoint 
which we hope will result in fewer violators of the law. It was 
toward this end that sometime ago, with the assistance of the 
law-enforcement agencies of America, we began the compilation 
of crime statistics, not as mere figures, but as guideposts in 
our endeavor to combat the degradation of otherwise good citi- 
zens. We have no desire to be known solely as hunters of men; 
we would much rather be looked upon as preventers of crime. 
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PRIDE IN HONESTY RATHER THAN WORSHIP FOR GANGSTER 


Behind the spectacular efforts of the Bureau in its necessary 
campaigns against the more desperate of our outlaws lies the 
never-failing desire to build a barrier between the law and its 
violation. We have no happier days in the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation than when vast throngs of boys under the guidance 
of friendly special agents are taken through the big building 
and are shown how we operate. We hope our young visitors will 
take pride in honesty rather than worship for the gangster there- 
after. We hope to see the day when every law-enforcement officer 
in America will realize that the best weapon against crime is a 
feeling of confidence and friendship upon the part of every boy 
and girl in his neighborhood. 

SPECIAL AGENTS CAREFULLY SELECTED 


It is our ideal to possess in the 37 nationally distributed field 
divisions of the Federal Bureau of Investigation a type of special 
agent whose history has been traced almost from babyhood to as- 
sure us that he is an upright, honest, courageous citizen. We are 
gratified that our files contain numerous letters from boys through- 
out America who want to so live that they, upon reaching ma- 
turity, can fulfill these obligations and become candidates for 
positions in this organization. I earnestly hope that the time 
will come when every local law-enforcement agency in America can 
arouse the same ambition in the boys of its community. 


GROWTH OF CRIMINAL TRACED 


Now, let us try to trace the growth of a criminal. True, there 
are instances where the following conditions do not apply. Their 
divergence, however, only proves the rule. All too often we find 
that the 18-, the 19-, the 20-year-old offender has come from a 
family where selfishness is predominant. It may take the form of 
incompatibility leading to the divorce of the parents. It may be 
that parents are concerned only with their own pleasures, leaving 
the youth to drift as he will. Or it may be that they are poverty- 
ridden, ignorant people, not realizing their responsibilities. No 
matter what the foundation may be, it is almost inevitable that the 
attitude of the parents has a great bearing upon the future of the 
ycung criminal. We find that he has mixed with street-corner 
gangs at an age when his every attention should have been upon 
the furtherance of his education. We find, for instance, that prac- 
tically every one of these public rats—‘‘Baby Face” Nelson, John 
Dillinger, Alvin Karpis, “Pretty Boy” Floyd, and numerous others— 
started their career of crime when they were little more than 
children, reared in neglect and poverty. We find them engaged in 
petty thefts, stealing tires from automobiles, acting as runners and 
delivery boys for bootleggers, engaging in robberies with older men 
at such ages as 14, and 15, and 16, a time at which, in the older 
and more conservative days of America, parents were accustomed to 
hold serious talks with their boys about their future, instilling into 
their immature and pliable minds the desire for honorable careers, 
for achievement, for accomplishment, for a future of honesty and 
worth-while endeavor. But these boy criminals and thousands 
upon thousands of others like them were allowed to drift. 

Without remonstrance, they were permitted to gather in surround- 
ings and companionships which bore no other possible future than 
that of outlawry. The saloon, the tavern, the pool hall, the gang 
at the corner, were places prohibited to the average youth, and 
infraction of these rules received well-deserved punishment. The 
sentimental theorists who dominate present-day child guidance, 
however, believe that if a child is chastised, it may develop an inhi- 
bition or affect its later self-expression. So long as we fail to recog- 
nize that discipline is an essential part of human development, 
just so long will we have an aimless, directionless milling of the 
herd which can result only in mental panic and a thorough disre- 
gard for the rights of society to peace and order. 

RESURRECT STANDARD OF DISCIPLINE 


It is time for America to resurrect that standard of discipline 
which did much to give this country its rugged, stalwart honesty of 
purpose, its determination, its achievements. I refer to that paren- 
tal discipline and guidance which did so much to create law-abiding, 
successful, and forward-looking citizens. Today, however, that old- 
fashioned standard has been transformed into the wine card of 
the cocktail bar; into the sapient belief that an immature mind can 
be granted utter freedom of action without disastrous results. Its 
lesson has been supplanted by the dangerous one of the roadside 
tavern, the parked automobile upon a lonely road, by the constant 
apathy-engendered desire to have everything which youth wants, 
inevitably leading to a desire on the part of youth to get what it, 
wants by fair means or foul. 

I hope you look upon me as old-fashioned in the enunciation of 
such beliefs. I much rather would be old-fashioned than to have 
upon my conscience the knowledge that some boy or some girl is 
condemned for year after year to live in the fetid atmosphere of a 
prison cell block, identity destroyed, future forever marred, possi- 
bility of good citizenship severely blighted. 

MUST CONVINCE YOUTHS WHY CRIME DOES NOT PAY 


Therefore, to return to our young criminal, we find that our 
youth has been handicapped from the beginning—that he had a bad 
start for which he is not responsible. If we try to tell youth to- 
day that crime does not pay, we are confronted with the question 
of why it does not pay. If we answer that the price of crime is 
prison, youth answers that it is easy to get probation, a pardon, 
or a parole. Youth, in spite of all its imagination, is literal. Youth 
is factual. Youth possesses a certain clarity of vision which often 
is lost in the more mature mind. One child in a neighborhood, 
who has learned the fallacy of our all too often maladministered 
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law enforcement, can become a professor of law evasion for a 
hundred other neophytes in crime. 

Do not for a moment think that youth today knows nothing of 
the tricks by which it can avoid punishment. You must remem- 
ber that civilization as it exists today is in direct conflict with 
the guiding impulses in the days of the cave men. Law as such 
is an artificial barrier reared by society for the protection of all 
against individual desires for the gratification of greed. Once we 
fail to teach reverence for these laws from infancy onward, and 
the reason for them, then indeed have we a recalcitrant and re- 
bellious being whose very instinct inclines him toward crime. 


FROM REFORM SCHOOL TO PENITENTIARY 


So what happens when youth, hampered by a lack of parental 
guidance, indulges in his first infraction? He receives the benefit 
of that most necessary and most laudatory system, known as pro- 
bation. It is right that he should have probation. It is a crime 
for any child upon his first offense to be incarcerated without a 
chance to reform, always excepting the very rare antisocial de- 
generate. But under our maladministered system, we find that 
often the probation officer is ignorant; that he sometimes is him- 
self a criminal; or that he is merely a political panderer willing 
to debauch the most sacred of tasks—that of the protection of 
our youth—merely to keep a job. 

And so in this modern pilgrim’s progress toward the inevitable 
slough of despond, we find our child criminal sunk deeper and 
deeper, first through poorly administered probation, then into 
reform schools which are not reform schools but crucibles 
wherein boil the worst instincts of humanity and where inno- 
cence vanishes and insolence takes its place. We find him edu- 
cated, step by step, not in law obedience but in law avoidance. 
We find him traveling from the reform school to the reforma- 
tory, from the reformatory to the prison with rarely a thought 
toward his true reformation but always with the association of 
the vicious, the foul-minded, and the dangerous older criminal. 
At last he himself becomes a professor of crime, and he, like 
others, carries on his recruiting in an ever-widening circle which 
at last has brought us to the degrading position wherein each 
year in America 12,000 human beings—approximately one-fourth 
of those killed in battle during the World War—die by murder. 
Each year, the army of those who suffer from major crimes in the 
United States equals about one-third of the entire number of 
enlisted and drafted men who were summoned to protect Amer- 
ica in the most crucial hour of our recent history—the World 
War. 





































POTENTIAL MURDERS AND VICTIMS 


Furthermore, if our army of potential murderers and poten- 
tial victims of murder were to be gathered into battalions and 
regiments, they would outnumber the peacetime Army and naval 
forces of the United States by more than 200,000. If our entire 
band of criminals who operate constantly throughout the United 
States and against whom the law-enforcement agents of America 
are engaged in endless battle were to be assembled in one munici- 
pality, it would be almost double the population of Philadel- 
phia (1,950,961). 

PRESENT-DAY CRIME PICTURE IN AMERICA 


Take that thought with you as you drive along the streets of 
your home city. Think of what it would mean if block after 
block, traffic light after traffic light, boulevard after boulevard, 
office building after office building, residence section stretching 
into other residence sections and beyond that into suburbs; if 
all of these should be peopled by robbers, by thieves, by firebugs, 
rapists, desperadoes, and murderers. That is your present-day 
crime picture in America. Go further and remember that one- 
fifth of all of these—in every fifth house—would live some youth 
who should be looking forward to a life of accomplishment and 
worth-while purpose, but who is doomed to be nothing but prison 
fodder. 
























THE CRIMINAL ROAD TRAVELS DOWNWARD 


What is the answer? The only answer can be that this condi- 
tion constitutes a national crisis calling for a reawakening of our 
patriotic instincts. It demards that we give of our time; that 
we give of our energy; that we contribute our best thought and 
endeavor toward the wiping out of conditions by which such an 
emergency is created. It means that our children must be 
taught that adventure lies not along the road of violation but 
that there are adventures in honest endeavor—greater ones, laud- 
able ones, happy ones. 

They must be taught that there is only one road in the world of 
crime and that road travels downward to the swamps and morasses 
of suffering. They must be shown the true character of the crimi- 
nal—that law infraction can lead only to disillusionment, to the 
weakening, physically and morally, of anyone who follows its teach- 
ings. They must be taught that a great career lies before them— 
more exciting than that of any criminal’s life—the career of law 
enforcement. They must be urged to fight for honesty and the 
thought be instilled within them that they are crusaders; the vol- 
unteers in a new battle for American character and integrity. 
They must be inculcated with a new political economy—the econ- 
omy of political honesty. 

POLITICS SHOULD NOT BE ALLOWED TO INTERFERE WITH LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

I would like to say at this point that I am not a critic of our 
political system. Our country lives by that system. It has pros- 
pered by it. In the final analysis our greatest men—Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and all such national figures—were in politics. 
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However, there is a sharp line of demarcation between the man in 
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politics working always with America uppermost in his thoughts 
and the politician who thinks only about his job and cares not 


how he gets it. It is to this latter influence that much of today’s 


crime problem can be traced. 

The political hanger-on who wants a job as head of a police 
department for what he can get out of it, the crooked or ignorant 
vote getter, the legislator who impedes law enforcement for private 
or political reasons, the political parasite who for selfish ends wants 
to be a warden or a probation officer or a policeman or a detective 
or a guardian of paroled prisoners, is the type to which I refer. 
They are enemies of America and of every honest man in politics. 
They are bringing disrepute upon what should be the most laudable 
career to which any youth of America could aspire. These are 
the scuttling rats in the ship of politics, gnawing at its timbers, 
besmirching its ideals, and doing their utmost to wreck our system 
of government. Against them the many fine and honorable men 
who, at a personal sacrifice to themselves, have entered political 
careers are battling almost in vain. Why must this be so? 

Do you believe for a moment that the honest men in politics 
willingly suffer the degradation which these parasites bring upon 
them? Quite the opposite. Yet time after time they must stand 
impotent and watch the very persons whom they despise go before 
the people with all sorts of fantastic and bombastic schemes and 
be enthusiastically reelected. I need not say that this statement 
does not refer to any party or any person. It refers to the American 
habit of enthusiasm for fine and failure to demand solid 
achievement from political self-seekers. You allow crooked people 
in your county, your city, and your community to come before you, 
often flaunting their crookedness, and you vote for them because 
they are shrewd, because they are clever, or because they know how 
to be good campaigners, and I submit that no elected crook ever 
willingly appointed an honest man. The same applies for the 
ignorant, for the mere office grabber, for the hanger-on, for the 
panderer, and the man who wants a political position only because 
it is a job. 

Politics should not be concerned with jobs. It should be con- 
cerned wholly with principles and careers, and until we offer 
careers, until we have in Government men and women who have 
built their lives toward the honorable objective of serving their 
country in public positions, Just so long will we have 12,000 mur- 
ders a year, 1,500,000 major crimes, and an army of malefactors who 
could march by this building for days on end without once the end 
being sighted. 

REAL MEN VERSUS DESPERATE CRIMINALS 


In this connection I desire to draw a contrast—that of the 
achievements of boys’ clubs under intelligent private direction and 
the lack of reformation accomplished by the average State institu- 
tion. One turns out men; the other turns out more desperate 
criminals. Why is this so? The private institution often works 
with limited funds and against many obstacles; the State or com- 
munity institution has heavy appropriations, full-time employees, 
large buildings, and expansive grounds, yet it can do little more 
than send forth graduates of crime, who are bound, in many in- 
stances, for that larger college known as the penitentiary. The 
answer is that private institutions are built with a desire for 
rehabilitation and accomplishment. 

The community institution has fallen into the grasping hands of 
the renegades of our political system, too often diverted to personal 
ends. That’s the word for which I have been seeking—the rene- 
gade—the traitor, the vile enemy in our political family which seeks 
to disrupt our institutions of government; who knifes from within; 
who has only selfish purposes; who is the antagonist of everything 
that is honorable in our present-day form of government. As such, 
he is a friend of crime and a barrier to law enforcement. In his 
constant undermining of the finer ideals of our political system he 
crawls into our court rooms; he pssembles the crooked doctors to 
change the faces of our outlaws; he telephones the crooked lawyer 
to be on hand not only for the protection of the criminal but for 
the planning of the crime; he contacts the crooked aviator, the 
crooked shopkeeper, the crooked hotel and hideout owner, the crim- 
inal gunsmith, and every other member of that undercover army, 
the support by which crime lives, thrives, and plunders. He sneaks 
into our reformatories, into our probation system, into our prisons, 
always with one foul purpose—the realization of personal gain at 
the expense of the commonwealth. He encourages suspended sen- 
tences. He is in the lobby rooms of legislatures to fight against the 
passage of proper laws for the hampering of criminal activities. He 
is the whining pleader before the elected judge, who, all too often, 
must answer to his command that the proper process of law be set 
aside and a criminal walk free from the court room. This is the 
man whom every high-minded person in politics abhors. This is 
the man whom it is our duty as American citizens to eradicate from 
our political picture, so that the honest man who so often thank- 
lessly strives in your behalf and under the cloud of ignominy may 
be given a free hand and encouragement in the battle for the 
sanctity of our political system. 

CONSTANT CAMPAIGN AGAINST CRIME 


Therefore your campaign as the friend of the boy and girl in 
crime must be a constant one. We must carry education into the 
home. We must follow it into the school. A knowledge of the iil 
effects of crime and the benefits of crime prevention should be re- 
quired of every school teacher in America. What is the sense of 

hours in teaching our youth the history of America, when 
many of those boys and girls are doomed to recall that history while 
sitting in a dank prison cell? Teachers should spend more time 
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building the future of America, a future which can be made as 
clean, as high-minded, and as progressive as we, the people, desire 
it. We need a new viewpoint—not one of sentimentality, but of 
wise adjudication and administration. We need to know that the 
problem of crime is the problem of the family, and we need above 
all things to incessantly instill in the pliable mind of youth the 
unalterable fact that, seek as it will, try and twist and squirm 
though it may to beat society at the game of crime, it cannot win. 
To that end we must have adequate avenues of detection, swift 
apprehension, and certain punishment. This does not mean that 
law-enforcement officers are eager to reap a harvest of arrests and 
prison sentences. Instead the honest law-enforcement agencies of 
America are eager to see the day when anyone, youth or adult, 
faced with the temptation of crime, will be bolstered in his fight 
against it by the knowledge that if he commits this crime he will 
be punished. There is no country in the world which has the 
proper law enforcement that also has a real crime problem—the 
two cannot exist. 
PAROLE PROBLEM 


We must strike on all fronts, and particularly at the one which 
today is doing, perhaps, more than any other factor to undermine 
our national respect for law. I refer to that filth-encrusted scandal, 
the parole problem. I am not an opponent but an advocate of the 
wise, intelligent administration of the highly laudable theory of 
parole. However, I do object, and object most strenuously, to the 
administration of that system as it is administered in some of our 
States. Practically every special agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation who has died on the field of battle against criminals 
has been sent to his death by a gun in the hands of a paroled 
convict. I object to the fact that of the 13,010 most desperate, 
vicious enemies of society listed in the identification files of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 3,734 of them have been touched 
by the magic wand of parole or pardon clemency. I equally protest 
against the fact that even the most honest advocates of the parole 
system have adopted an ostrichlike attitude in attempting to cover 
up atrocious defects. 

Time after time we hear these men, to whom I give all credit 
for sincerity and honesty of purpose, insist that only a certain per- 
cent of parolees fail to live up to their promises. This is the 
group which brings about our secondary crimes. This is the group 
which heads our desperate gangs, which commits our kidnapings, 
our train robberies, our bank hold-ups, and our murders. These 
are postgraduates of outlawry and professors of crime. These are 
the select minority which the parole champions dispose of so 
glibly. These are the men who, like a prisoner in Florida, com- 
mitted two murders, received clemency for each, then committed 
a double murder to show how much he was reformed. Or like the 
man in Montana, who, when paroled, kidnaped the daughter of 
his benefactor and carried her away to become a white-slave victim 
in a mountain cabin. Or the man in a Middle Western peniten- 
tiary who committed four murders, who was paroled four times, 
and then graduated into kidnaping. This group contains the John 
Dillingers, the “Baby Face” Nelsons, the “Pretty Boy” Floyds, and 
the Alvin Karpises and Barker boys, each of whom piled murder 
upon murder until he became a national menace. 

Against this condition I protest with all the strength in my 
being, and I say that our penal system cannot come from behind 
the cloud of disgrace until the sentimentalists and convict-indulg- 
ing theorists recognize the fact that every time they allow such 
men to go free upon the streets they are building an example to 
the youth of America that you can get away with crime; that you 
can beat our system of law enforcement. I appeal to you as repre- 
sentative citizens of America to fight this problem into the open 
and to insist that this dangerous policy be sweepingly and con- 
structively changed. 


WONDERFUL WORK OF BOYS’ CLUBS 


To those who loyally and enthusiastically support the boys’ clubs 
of America may I address a few words of admiration and sincere 
appreciation for the wonderful work which they are accomplishing. 
The upbuilding of the morale of the youth of our country through 
these organizations is of inestimable value, not only to those 
directly benefiting by the operations of the boys’ clubs but to each 
and every individual who loves his country and who is interested in 
its development and progress. The character and personality de- 
velopment which the boys’ clubs of America accomplish will return 
manyfold gold dividends throughout the generations to come. I 
know of no greater work; I know of no better work; I know of no 
work better entitled to receive the enthusiastic support of every 
man and woman interested in law enforcement and our country’s 
institutions. 


DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12120) to provide for the further development of vocational 
education in the several States and Territories. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12120, with Mr. Rosertson in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dispensed with. 
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Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am rather surprised that my colleague 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Deen] has taken the floor 
today and more or less repudiated the pending bill. 

In connection with this matter I may say there were three 
votes taken in the committee. One vote was to appropriate 
or authorize $4,000,000, another to authorize $8,000,000, and 
the final vote was on the authorization of $6,000,000. There 
was no opposition to the bill, as the report shows. There has 
been no minority report filed. 

Following the committee report, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia again introduced his bill in accordance with the report 
of the committee, which is H. R. 12120, now being considered 
by the House. The gentleman from Georgia then wrote the 
report of the committee, which speaks for itself. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I am sure the gentleman wishes to cast no 
unfavorable reflection upon my colleague, the author of this 
bill. The gentleman has expressed surprise at the attitude 
taken by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Deen] in the con- 
sideration of the rule. May I ask the gentleman if he does 
not remember that the difference which has developed here 
today between the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. PaLmrI- 
sano], chairman of the committee, and the author of the bill, 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. DEEN] was brought 
out before the Rules Committee when a rule was requested? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Yes. 

Mr.COX. Therefore, the gentleman has known since that 
time at least or all along what the attitude of the gentleman 
from Georgia was. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Not all along. From that time on. I 
may say that if the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. DEEN] 
entertained those views at that time he should have so stated 
to the committee and not appeared before the Rules Com- 
mittee and conveyed to the Rules Committee an impression 
to which that committee was unanimously opposed. 

I may say further that in my absence I designated the 
gentleman from Georgia to call the committee together so 
that a resolution could be prepared for presentation to the 
Rules Committee. The Members of the House will readily 
appreciate that if I knew the attitude of the gentleman from 
Georgia was contrary to what had been agreed to in the 
committee I certainly would not have permitted him to call 
the committee together and give him full sway. 

Mr. DEEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DEEN. May I ask the gentleman if he is not aware 
of the fact that in committee and during the hearings I 
contended all the way through, as the hearings will show, 
for my original bill which called for an appropriation of 
$12,000,000? 

Mr, PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman was 
not in agreement with the committee, he should have refused 
to sign the committee report, and he should have presented 
a minority report to the Members of the House stating that 
he was opposed to the action of the full committee, even 
though it opposed his own bill. He should have asked for a 
substitution of bills. I say when the members of the com- 
mittee agree and there is not filed a minority report, the 
Members of the House should stand by the committee or else 
abolish all of the committees. 

When we speak of the Senate bill, we should bear in mind 
that with all due respect to the Senate they held absolutely 
no hearings on the measure. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. In just a minute. I understand they 
held no hearings, while we held hearings for 3 days. We 
then considered the bill and did the best we possibly could 
under the circumstances, and the members of the committee 
knowing my views on the legislation came to me and said, 
“We understand your views, but notwithstanding your views 
on the legislation, you have been fair and honorable and 
have given a hearing to every member of the committee.” 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.PALMISANO, Pardon me, let me finish my statement. 
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Let me now call your attention to another provision they 
are adding to the bill with respect to vocational teachers, 
if you please. They have introduced in the Senate bill a 
provision whereby they are going to educate the mayors and 
councilmen and the public officials of the various municipali- 
ties, and I say to you that if you adopt this provision of the 
Senate bill it is the duty of those same gentlemen to come 
here and teach the Members of the Congress what to do, 
because they are now going out and asking us to be per- 
mitted to teach men who have been elected by the people of 
their own towns and cities and, if you please, teach their 
own superior officers, because after all is said and done, if 
they are going to teach the mayor of New York City or the 
mayor of Baltimore or Cleveland, why not give them the 
same right to teach their own Governor, whom they happen 
to be subordinate to? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Let me first finish this statement. 

Let me refer to some of the testimony we heard, referring 
to Mr. Baumes, whose testimony appears at page 40 of the 
hearings. He is a gentleman from Virginia and happens to 
be one of the teachers in public service, and I am asking him 
a question: 

The CHarrman. If the heads of the various departments have 
had some technical education, should they not be able to instruct 
their men? Take, as an example, this head of the department of 
weights and measures that you mentioned; if he is well qualified, 
would he not be able to instruct his men eccordingly? 

Mr. Baumes. You would think so, but we have found that that 
usually is not true, for several reasons. 

Here is a man technically educated to conduct this par- 
ticular business and here comes along an ordinary teacher 
who is going to tell him what to do. 

Then at page 41, near the bottom of the page, the follow- 
ing occurred: 

The Cuarrman. Then the teacher would get instructions from 
the head of the department and then, in turn— 


Bear this in mind— 
The teacher would educate. 

Mr. BavumeEs. Yes, sir; you are exactly right. 

Is this Congress going to say to a man who is advocating 
vocational training that we are going to permit them to 
educate or instruct the mayors and the officials of the 
municipal governments throughout the State, and they, in 
turn, go to a particular man to get instruction and then in 
turn instruct the municipal agents? I say, Mr. Chairman, 
we are going too far on this proposition, and this is what 
will happen if we put in the provisions of the Senate bill. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 5 more 
minutes. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman tell us where that pro- 
vision is in the Senate bill? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Page 3, line 15, which states— 
including public and other service occupations in such States and 
Territories. 

The gentleman who spoke on this subject and whom I 
have just quoted is going to obtain his knowledge from the 
municipal employees, and then, in turn, he would convey it 
to others. I say, Mr. Chairman, we cannot accept a proposi- 
tion of this kind. 

I may say that on page 4 of the report filed by my col- 
league the gentleman from Georgia, at the top of the page, 
it is stated: 

S. 2883 also contained the provision that training in public and 
other service occupations should be included in the amount al- 
lotted to trade and industrial subjects. The committee did not 
accept this provision. 

This is the provision referred to by the gentleman whom 
I quoted from the hearings. I may say that I have not the 
time now to go over the hearings, but there is another pro- 
vision here referred to by Mr. Baumes, where Mr. Baumes 
goes on to say that in Virginia they have been instructing 
the mayors and the city councilmen, who are elected by the 
people, and if this principle applies, why not let them in- 
struct us? I think it would be proper and then they could 
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instruct the Governor of a State, who, in turn, would be 
their superior officer. I submit we are going far afield on 
this whole proposition. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. I yield. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman quoted from the bill and made 
some reference to something in the Senate bill that the 
House bill did not carry. I presume the gentleman referred 
to section 2 of the House bill. 

Mr. PALMISANO. I am referring to the Senate bill, page 
3, line 15, which includes a public-service corporation. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is line 6, page 3. 

Mr. COX. That is substantially the same as section 1 in 
the House bill. In other words, are not the two bills, the 
House bill and the Senate bill, substantially the same, except 
as to the amount of money to be allocated toe the States, and 
so forth? 

Mr. PALMISANO. No; that is not true. In the House bill 
we eliminate the public service and in the House bill we in- 
clude section 6, which is not contained in the Senate bill. 

There has been a lot of talk and criticism that the money 
has been used by boys for private gain. In order to prevent 
that we added section 6, which says: 

Sec. 6. No part of the appropriations herein authorized shall be 
expended in industrial-plant training programs, except such indus- 


trial-plant training be bona-fide vocational training, and not a 
device to utilize the services of vocational trainees for private profit. 


That provision is not in the Senate bill. 

Mr. COX. That is correct. Section 6 of the Senate bill is 
substantially the same as section 5 of the House bill. 

Mr. PALMISANO. The Senate bill, with the exception of 
the amount, is identically the same as the House bill, except 
section 6 of the House bill eliminates the public-service 
occupation. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mortrz]. 

Mr. MORITZ. Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, I want to say a few words in relation to this bill. In 
the first place, I was one of the Members who voted for the 
$12,000,000. We lost that vote, but we compromised on 
$6,000,000. Now, in all frankness and fairness, inasmuch as 
a to that, why should you try to substitute the Senate 

ill? 

Subsequently it was brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee that this appropriation was very important, because 
we found out that of all the money expended for relief, for 
getting the best returns, this money expended for vocational 
education gave us the best returns. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORITZ. I yield. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman says there was a compro- 
mise from $12,000,000 to $6,000,000. Does not the gentleman 
think that $12,000,000 would be more proper? 

Mr. MORITZ. Yes; but we agreed on $6,000,000, and we 
ought to keep our agreement, because if we had not agreed to 
$6,000,000 we would not have gotten any bill. 

Mr. DEEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORITZ. I yield. 

Mr. DEEN. The gentleman knows that I did not vote for 
the $12,000,000? 

Mr. MORITZ. The gentleman knows that I voted for it, 
and we lost, and we voted for the compromise of $6,000,000. 

Mr. DEEN. The gentleman knows that he voted for the 
$6,000,000. 

Mr. MORITZ. Yes. 

Mr. DEEN. And he knows that I did not vote for the 
$6,000,000? 

Mr. MORITZ. I do not know about that. 

Mr. DEEN. Well, I know it. 

Mr. MORITZ. But, at any rate, of the money spent for 
relief, this has been the best investment we have, because it 
helps people to help themselves. We found out in States like 
Oklahoma and Texas that they are being taught how to pro- 
vide and prepare food. When the Government ordered the 
cattle to be slaughtered, they were taught to can this meat, 
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and in that way they saved themselves from starvation. 
Furthermore, this activity in the school helps the youth of 
our country do something worth while, as against loafing 
around in a poolroom and idling their time away, and may- 
be getting into mischief, as often happens. 

Mr. TERRY. And if the gentleman were not on the 
committee, then he would vote for the $12,000,000? 

Mr. MORITZ. I believe I would; yes. I yield back the rest 
of my time. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DonpDErRo]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, there has been consid- 
erable said here today about the difference between the 
Senate bill and the House bill. The Senate bill provides 
for permanent legislation authorizing $12,000,000 anuually. 
The House bill provides for $6,000,000 each year for 3 years. 
The Senate bill provides for a matching by the States up to 
50 percent, until 1942, and then graduates that percentage 
up until it is 100 percent. The House bill provides the same 
as the Smith-Hughes bill, 100-percent matching by the 
States, or, dollar for dollar. The statement has been made 
on the floor this afternoon to the effect that the States con- 
tributed $3 for every dollar contributed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I have here a letter dated March 14, 1936, signed 
by Mr. Wright, from the Bureau of Education, directed to 
me, in which he says that— 

To match this expenditure, which was $4,000,000 last year, from 
Federal money, as required by the basic Vocational Education Act, 
the States and Territories expended for the same purpose in this 
year ended June 30, 1935, the sum of $5,149,000, or $1.39 of State 
and local money for each dollar of Federal money expended. 

I quote that simply to show that the States have matched 
dollar for dollar under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

There is one provision in the Senate bill which goes so 
far that if adopted we will have men receiving their money 
from the Federal Treasury who have been taught how to 
sell gasoline, selling gasoline to you at the gas stations; you 
will have men in grocery stores and meat shops who have 
been taught by Federal money how to sell goods and mer- 
chandise over the counter. I believe it is more essential to 
place the buying power in the hands of the people to buy 
those commodities rather than to take Federal money to 
teach people how to sell them to the people who have no 
money with which to buy them. That is a vicious provision 
in the Senate bill which ought to be taken out, if the House 
adopts the Senate bill. 

Mr. DEEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes. 

Mr. DEEN. Let me ask the gentleman this question: He 
spoke about teachers teaching people how to sell meat and 
other products. Is it not a fact that when we came to Con- 
gress the Parliamentarian took mercy on us, and with the 
Federal salary that he receives, taught us some parlia- 
mentary law? 

Mr. DONDERO. How far would my good friend from 
Georgia go? Would he use Federal money for the teaching 
of every human activity known to mankind? 

Mr. DEEN. No; but I do not think it is fair to discrimi- 
nate simply because a person works in a meat shop or in a 
10-cent store. They ought to have the same opportunity as 
that given to other people in farm, factory, or school. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does not the gentleman think they 
ought to be instructed by the people who employ them, 
rather than get money out of the Federal Treasury to teach 
them? Let me read one sentence from the testimony of 
Mr. Baumes, of Virginia, appearing at the bottom of page 
40 of the hearings. He said: 

This thing is happening: That as we closed our last fire school 
in Richmond last summer the head of the bureau of weights and 
measures said to me, “You have just done something for the fire- 
men of the State. Why can’t you do it for the weights-and- 
measures men?” 


The Senate bill would go so far as even to teach the 
weights-and-measures men of the various States, counties, 
cities, and towns of the United States how to weigh and 
how to test the scales—all to come out of the Federal Treas- 
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ury. Why should not that be a part of the work of the 
States and not of the Federal Government? 

Mr. COX. If the Senate amendment should be offered as 
a substitute for the House bill, the gentleman would then 
have an opportunity to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment, that is, to the Senate bill offered as an amendment, 
to strike out the language in section 1 of the Senate bill 
which would authorize the objectionable activity to which 
the gentleman refers. I do not know that there would be 
any serious objection to that amendment. 

Mr. DONDERO. Would the gentleman be willing to vote 
for that kind of an amendment to strike it out? 

Mr. COX. Yes; I think I would. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the fact that the appropriation 
made under the present act is not the only assistance that 
the Federal Government is giving for the purpose of voca- 
tional education. The Smith-Hughes Act, which is a con- 
tinuing act and goes on from year to year, provides $7,382,- 
000. In addition to that, there has been provided for the 
last 2 or 3 years under the George-Ellzey Act $3,184,000. 
The act that we are considering today has been referred to 
as the $6,000,000 per annum act. It actually provides 
$7,302,000 per annum, instead of $6,000,000. That $6,000,- 
000 is the largest single item and is for one specific purpose. 

I have always voted for vocational education bills. I have 
spoken for them here at various times before the member- 
ship of this House. I am just as strongly for vocational 
education today as I ever have been, and I am for this 
House bill. I regret that the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia, my good friend for whom I have the highest 
regard and kindly personal feeling, has seen fit to desert the 
committee. I feel it my duty to stand by the committee. 
He was designated by this committee to report this bill. 
Here is the recommendation: 

Report favorably, with the recommendation that the bill do 
pass. 

Mr. DEEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. In just a moment. I decline to yield at 
this time. I will yield to the gentleman later. 

That is his statement. That is not my statement. For 
reasons that are amply sufficient to himself, I know not 
why, but all of a sudden he says, “Well, let us take the Sen- 
ate. It has $12,000,000 in it. Let us take the Senate bill.” 

Now, I do not desire to be parsimonious about educational 
matters, but I do desire to stand for a bill that I think may 
be finally enacted into law. 

The increase provided for in the present bill, which I am 
compelled to refer to as the Deen bill, although the gentle- 
man from Georgia at the present time is disavowing it, over 
the George-Ellzey bill, and it is replacing the George-Ellzey 
bill, is $4,117,397 per annum. There has been talk that the 
vocational educational work ought to be extended and ex- 
panded. I say to you that I am for a program of that kind, 
but I do believe, when we are providing over $4,000,000 per 
annum for additional expansion work, that we are providing 
quite a generous sum. As those who have charge of this 
work extend it and if it is the desire of this House to extend 
it further in years to come, we can give them additional 
amounts. 

I yield now to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DEEN. The gentleman knows that this bill is only 
an authorization and that they can come back every year 
and get an appropriation. We are not paying them this 
money for the next 50 years. The gentleman knows that. 

Mr. CARTER. I know that this is an authorization bill 
limited to 3 years, and that the sums authorized under this 
bill will be appropriated each and every year. 

Mr. DEEN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. DEEN. The gentleman read the introduction to the 
report, “The Committee on Education, to whom was referred 
the bill”, and so forth, “to provide for vocational education— 
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the committee having had the same under consideration 
report favorably with the recommendation that the bill do 
pass with the following amendments.” The gentleman 
knows that the word “unanimous” is not in the report. Does 
not the gentleman know further that while I contended in 
the committee at every meeting, both at executive sessions 
and in the open hearings, for the $12,000,000, the gentleman 
from California fought it and bitterly opposed it all the way 
through? 

Mr. CARTER. No. I did not oppose the $12,000,000 bit- 
terly. I opposed it because I did not believe the President of 
the United States would sign a bill providing for that sum. 

I think if we do want to imcrease this we ought to go at 
it in a sensible way. While we could make a reasonable 
increase, and have made a reasonable increase, I do not 
want to increase the amount to an extent that it would en- 
danger the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a short question? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the amount we are appropriating 
now for this same work? 

Mr. CARTER. At the present time the Federal Govern- 
ment for this work is appropriating $10,701,603 per annum. 
That is, under all bills. That is for the United States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CARTER. In just a moment. I may say to the 
gentleman from New York {Mr. Snge_u}? that that amount 
would be increased by something over $4,000,000 if the 
present House bill is enacted into law. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman mean that it would 
make it over $14,000,000? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. BIERMANN. I wonder if I am correct in my under- 
standing of these facts. The George-Elzey Act, which this 
bill is displacing, during the present year supplies $3,184,000? 

Mr. CARTER. Three million, one hundred and eighty- 
four thousand dollars; yes. 

Mr. BIERMANN. And the House, after quite a little 
hearing, more than doubled the amount. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. BIERMANN. The Senate, without any hearing, seeks 
to quadruple it. Is that right? 

Mr. CARTER. That is just about the situation. Without 
yielding further, I would like to say that I have endeavored 
to find out on what the Senate based its estimate of 
$12,000,000. There is not, so far as I can find, one sentence 
of a hearing anywhere to show why they increased the 
amount. One of the representatives of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Mr. Wright, appeared before the House committee 
and said in substance that he could not tell us anything 
because he did not have permission of the Bureau of the 
Budget, or somebody, to talk; and he never said one word 
about the Bureau of Education needing any additional 
amount. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will my distinguished 
colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. SIROVICH. As I understand the situation at the 
present time, the House bill provides that the States must 
match the money contributed by the Federal Government. 
Is that right? 

Mr. CARTER. That is right. 

Mr. SIROVICH. The Senate bill, on the other hand, does 
not make it mandatory for every State to match equally 
money contributed by the Federal Government because many 
of our Southern States are in a very frightful economic con- 
dition and cannot match funds. The Senate bill, therefore, 
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would help these States in the emergency with which they 
are confronted at the present time. Am I correct? 

Mr. CARTER. No. I think the gentleman is inferring 
that it treats some of the States in ome manner and other 
States ir. another manner. This is not true. The Senate 
bill does not require 100-percent matching, but it does treat 
all States alike on a sliding-scale basis, the States matching 
I think at first 50 percent of what the Federal Government 
provides with gradual increases year by year until a full 
matching is reached. As I understand the Senate bill it 
applies equally to all the States and not just to certain 
States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I understood the statement made 
by members of the committee this afternoon correctly, taking 
the situation in the State of Arkansas as an illustration, 
which would be typical of the situation in other States, 
there are now pending over 200 applications from schools in 
that State which cannot be acted on favorably unless this 
additional appropriation is made. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yielded for a question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. My question is: How many schools are 
there in the United States in a similar condition? 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am trying to determine the extent of 
the need for this additional money. If that situation is true 
in Arkansas certainly it is true in other States. 

Mr. CARTER. There is, no doubt, need in many of the 
States for additional work, and we are providing something 
over $4,000,000 for the next year for an expansion of the 
work. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. BEITER. The gentleman mentioned the President of 
the United States and wondered what he would do in the 
event the bill passed. Permit me to read an excerpt from a 
letter addressed by the President to the New York State 
Conference of Mayors. 

Mr. CARTER. I do not yield for that letter. I do not 
know what it is about. 

Mr. BEITER. I wish to read from it an excerpt giving 
the President’s views on legislation of this kind. 

Mr. CARTER. If the letter relates to this bill, I would 
like to hear it. If it does not relate to this bill, I cannot 
yield for the gentleman to read it. 

Mr. BEITER. It relates to legislation of this type. 

Mr. CARTER. I decline to yield at the present time. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe any Mem- 
ber of the House is more deeply interested in the subject 
of vocational education than I am. I know it is not a pop- 
ular thing to oppose the largest amount that may be sug- 
gested for a cause of this kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of certain provisions of the 
Senate bill, but I think the gentlemen who have presented 
their case to the Committee of the Whole for the bill re- 
ported by the House committee have made the best argu- 
ment for the House figure; and, so far as I am concerned, 
although I would like to see as much money as possible 
appropriated for this cause, it is my purpose to support the 
House figure of $6,000,000, although if the Senate figures are 
adopted, I shall not vote against the bill on that account. 
After all, when you double the amount which has been here- 
tofore appropriated for a particular purpose at one stroke 
in a time of depression like this when we are having as 
much difficulty as we are in making Government expendi- 
tures and income meet, my colleagues, you have gone a long 
way, and the people of this country interested in vocational 
education ought to be satisfied. 
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I shall now address my remarks to a feature of the bill 
in which I am very much interested. The House committee 
apparently determined first that it ought to have a provi- 
sion in the bill providing that 50 percent of the amount of 
the annual appropriation need not be matched by the States. 
I gather this from the fact that they originally considered 
the first bill introduced by Mr. Deen. After considering it 
the committee worked out a draft of the bill which they 
had reintroduced, and in the reintroduced draft they in- 
cluded on the first page a proviso to the effect that 50 
percent of the amount of the appropriation need not be 
matched. This was evidently based upon the idea that they 
were adding $3,000,000 to the $3,000,000 which had thereto- 
fore been authorized, and that since the States had ap- 
parently experienced great difficulty in matching the 
$3,000,000 which was already available, they might not be 
able to match the additional $3,000,000, and for the 3 years 
to be covered by the terms of this bill the States should be 
relieved of matching the additional $3,000,000. 

I felt that that provision was exceedingly wise, and I re- 
gret very much that the committee had recommended to 
the House that it be stricken from the bill by amendment, 
but, after all, it is a matter to be determined by the House 
as to whether it will accede to the judgment of the com- 
mittee or not. 

I have a particular reason for feeling that especially in 
times like these the matching requirement ought not to be 
made for a very liberal part of this appropriation. I no- 
tice in my own State, with regard to vocational agricul- 
tural instruction that the schools located in the districts 
which have the least property values and the least taxable 
resources get no help. The school districts are required, 
as you know, or at least they are in my State, to pay a part 
of the money required to match the Federal funds; there- 
fore the school districts which have ample property values 
and ample taxable resources are able to put up the neces- 
sary money to help match the Federal funds and their boys 
receive education in vocational agriculture, while in the 
poorer sections where they are not able to raise by taxation 
the necessary money to match the Federal money, but where 
they need this aid fully as much if not more than in the 
other sections to which I have referred, they get no assist- 
ance whatever. It appears that it is like the part of the 
Scriptures which says: “To him that hath shall be given.” 

Mr. SIROVICH. How can we overcome this? 

Mr. TARVER. We can overcome it by defeating the com- 
mittee amendment which proposes to strike out the proviso 
requiring that 50 percent of this money shall be allocated 
without being matched by the States. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. WuiTe]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, we know that there are a 
great many unemployed in this country, and we are very 
much concerned with the matter of appropriating sufficient 
money to take care of the unemployed. But what about the 
children of the unemployed? These children cannot follow 
the footsteps of the father. They must be trained in voca- 
tional education. They must be fitted to follow a useful 
pursuit and qualify themselves to do useful things. Many 
school districts cannot provide this education unless assisted 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, let me quote the following from a letter 
which I have just received from the State director of voca- 
tional education in the State of Idaho, William Kerr: 

We sadly need the funds provided for under Senate bill 2883 so 
that we could reach a large number of out-of-school farm youth 
with Federal funds that do not require matching by local funds. 
School cistricts are glad and anxious to match these funds for 
farm boys attending high schools. The older boy who has finished 
high school or dropped out of school is even in better position to 


make use of vocational training, but local districts are not finan- 
cially able just now to help in reaching this group. 


Mr. Chairman, the provision in the Senate bill which we 
propose to substitute for the House bill that— 


One-half of the annual allotments for each field of work except 
teacher training would not have to be matched for a period of 6 
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years. There would be a gradual increase in State and local 
matching after that until 1948, when all the money would have to 
be matched— 
will be of great assistance and vitally necessary to extract 
the benefits that are proposed by this legislative body to help 
fit the growth of my State to meet the responsibility of 
useful citizenship. The farm organizations of Idaho are 
particularly interested in this legislation and are giving close 
attention to the deliberations of Congress in considering this 
measure as evinced by a number of communications received. 
For the information of the Members, I shall read a letter 
from the Kimberly Grange: 
KIMBERLY, IDAHO, April 30, 1936. 

Congressman Compton I. WHITE, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WHITE: We, the members of Kimberly Grange, No. 230, 
Kimberly, Idaho, most heartily endorse Senate bill 2883 and would 
ask that you use your influence to further this measure. 

We feel that the permanent authorization of additional funds 
will be of great assistance to enlarge and increase the program for 
the out-of-school group. 

There are a number of young people in this community, ranging 
in ages from 18 to 25 years, who are not being reached by the 
limited funds now available who would be benefited immensely by 
the passage of Senate bill 2883. 

Thanking you, we are, 
KIMBERLY GRANGE, No. 230, KIMBERLY, IDAHO, 
C. Roy HAVERLAND, Secretary. 


Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BEI!ITER]. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia refused to yield to me so that I could make the 
President’s position clear in connection with legislation of 
this type. May I read an excerpt from a letter signed by 
the President, as follows: 

It has indeed been gratifying to note the splendid progress made 
by the State of New York in the training of municipal officials, 
particularly the police and firemen. There can be no doubt that 
training produces efficiency and I am glad that the division of 
State police has been able to cooperate closely with your organ- 
ization in the promotion of this splendid educational movement. 

FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. Chairman, the demand for vocational education in 
the State of New York at the present time is far above the 
financial ability of the State of New York and the various 
communities within the State, and without the assistance of 
funds which may be made available by the passage of this 
bill the situation will constitute a serious emergency. 

I have letters and telegrams in my files from principals of 
the Girls Vocational High School, the Seneca Vocational 
High School, the McKinley Vocational High School, the 
Peckham Vocational High School, the Technical High 
School, the Burgard Vocational High School, all of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the supervisor of vocational education, city of 
Buffalo, and treasurer, New York State Vocational Associa- 
tion, all endorsing Senate bill 2883 and recommending that 
the House bill be amended in accordance with the Senate 
bill, or that the Senate bill be substituted for H. R. 12120 in 
the House. 

The demand for vocational education service in the State 
of New York at the present time is so far above the financial 
ability of the State of New York and various communities 
within the State that without the assistance of funds that 
could be made available by the passage of this bill the situa- 
tion will constitute nothing less than a serious emergency. 
Out of 6,217 pupils graduating from the public elementary 
schools this June in Buffalo, N. Y., 2,259 have declared their 
intention to enter vocational high schools. This does not in- 
clude a proportionate expected demand from the parochial 
school system. It is impossible;to provide the training they 
request under present conditicns. 

Buffalo is in great need of all the possible funds to come 
from the Senate bill. A tremesidous increase in enrollment 
in the vocational schools is indtcated and seriously curtailed 
educational budgets make increased Federal assistance abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The Senate bill is endorsed #y the Conference of Mayors 
and Other Municipal Officials of the State of New York and 
5,000 cities, villages, and towns,’ represented in the American 
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Municipal Association, the National Federation of Thirty-six 
State Leagues of Municipalities, have gone on record favor- 
ing the measure. It is also supported by the American Voca- 
tional Association and leading educators and municipal 
officials throughout the country. The Municipal Training 
Institute of New York and the New York State Association of 
Towns have gone on record favoring the adoption of the 
Senate bill, which passed the upper House without a dis- 
senting vote. 

Cities, villages, and towns of the United States, acting 
through their State leagues of municipalities, have since 1928 
operated training schools for more than 50,000 officials in 
the service of these municipalities. These schools, which 
constitute vocational education in the field of public em- 
ployment, have become indispensable to the efficient admin- 
istration of municipal affairs. One authority has said 
tranchantly that “they have put the breath of life into the 
dry bones of civil service.” 

The cities and first- and second-class villages of New 
York State, acting through their official association, the 
New York State Conference of Mayors and Other Municipal 
Officials, have since 1928 operated training schools for more 
than 33,000 municipal officials. The schools have won the 
unanimous endorsement and support of all mayors and 
other municipal officials in the State. The board of regents 
of the University of State of New York has recognized 
the standing and significance of the schoods: by creating an 
educational corporation of municipal officials to operate 
them. Many officials and authorities consider them to be 
one of the most hopeful signs for permanent improvement 
in future municipal government. 

A bill by Senator Grorce, S. 2883, makes available to the 
several States, funds for the further development of voca- 
tional education. The bill provides that a portion of such 
funds may be expended for the vocational training of those 
in public and other service occupations. If enacted into 
law, this bill will enable municipalities of the Nation, after 
appropriate Federal and State action, and through State 
departments of education, to share in such funds for the 
operation, by their official organizations, of in-service train- 
ing schools for municipal officials. It should be emphasized 
that this training is now being accomplished at a very mod- 
est cost, and that any Federal funds utilized would be small 
in amount. The exact nature of the demand which might 
be expected can best be illustrated by citing the cost of the 
training program of the New York State Conference of 
Mayors, which has averaged annually about seventy-five 
hundred dollars. There is absolutely no need for the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money in such training work, 
because it can be done through the cooperative use of exist- 
ing training facilities and resources in all levels of govern- 
ment. 

S. 2883 has been favorably and unanimously by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. However, the 
companion bill, H. R. 12120, by Congressman Deen, has been 
reported by the House Education Committee with the elim- 
ination of provisions for the training of those in public and 
other service occupations. The municipalities of the coun- 
try desire strongly that S. 2883, by Senator Gerorcez, be 
passed rather than H. R. 12120, by Congressman Deen. 
However, if a compromise is absolutely necessary as between 
the two bills, it is the desire of the municipalities of the 
country to retain in the bill, which is finally agreed upon, 
the phrase “including public and other service occupations”, 
as this appears on page 3, line 15, of S. 2883, as reported by 
the Senate Committee (Calendar 1590). If H. R. 12120 is 
to be amended from the floor of the House, it is the earnest 
hope of the municipalities that a similar provision be in- 
serted in the amended House bill. 

S. 2883 is endorsed by the 5,000 cities, villages, and towns 
represented in the American Municipal Association, the na- 
tional federation of 36 State leagues of municipalities. It 
is also supported by the American Vocational Association 
and leading educators and municipal officials throughout the 
country. In New York State the measure is favored by the 
Mayors’ Conference, the Municipal Training Institute of New 
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York State, the New York State Association of Towns, and 
educational authorities. 

Perhaps the most striking endorsement of S. 2883 is found 
in recent action by the Governor, legislature, and educa- 
tional authorities of the State of New York. By chapter 
225 of the laws of 1936 of the State of New York, Governor 
Lehman, the legislature, and the board of regents of the 
University of the State of New York, have paved the way 
for the use of Federal vocational-education funds for the 
training of local-government officials. This statute enables 
cities and villages of the State, through the State Depart- 
ment of Education, to share in any Federal funds made 
available for the training of public officials by the Congress 
of the United States. It is the first State statute of its kind 
in the country. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, it is my sincere belief that all Members of the 
Senate and the House who have carefully studied the provi- 
sions of this bill providing funds for vocational education 
are unanimous in the conviction that no money allocated by 
the Federal Government for any purpose is more certain to 
pay big dividends than is the money we are authorizing to be 
expended for vocational education. 

Anyone who has had opportunity to judge the financial, 
social, economic, and intellectual results of vocational educa- 
tion, under the encouragement of the Federal Government, 
cannot fail to realize that no other type of education is more 
appreciated by the American people. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE ARE WATCHING US FROM THE GALLERIES 


Today, as we are assembled here in the Halls of Congress, 
we have seen looking down upon us from the overcrowded 
galleries young men and women who have journeyed to the 
Nation’s Capital from all parts of the country. 

Many of these young people who are here on sightseeing 
tours under the guidance of their teachers have graduated 
from schools this year and are being sent out into the world 
to earn a living with a type of education for which, I regret 
to say, in too many cases, there is very little or no market. 
BABSON ADVISES INVESTMENT IN SELF-IMPROVEMENT THAT ASSURES 

SELF-ADVANCEMENT 

To succeed in life or in business in these modern times it 
is necessary to equip yourself with ideas and training which 
you can exchange for success. 

To make money, under present conditions, you must equip 
yourself with ideas and training worth money. 

Babson, the famous financial expert and investment coun- 
sellor, is right when he says, “The best investment is invest- 
ment in yourself—in self-improvement that will assure you 
self-advancement.” 

Much of the high-school, college, and university education 
fails to equip young people with ideas which they can ex- 
change for success, money, happiness, or anything else worth 
while. 

Education that cannot be marketed, education the world 
does not need and does not want, is not of much value to the 
person who possesses it. 

Education that leaves you where you are costs too much 
even if you get it for nothing. 

The type of education for which we are now providing will 
equip thousands of students with ideas, training, knowledge 
they can exchange for greater success, increased earnings, and 
greater opportunity. 

A LIFETIME INVESTMENT THAT PAYS BIG DIVIDENDS 

A while ago this Congress authorized the building of two 
battleships at a cost of $104,000,000. 

The amount of money authorized in this bill for the edu- 
cation of our citizens is only about $12,000,000. 

A bomb, dropped from an airplane flying the skies or shot 
from a submarine plowing the seas, would wreck the two 
battleships costing one hundred and four million, and send 
them to the bottom of the sea. But the education purchased 
by hundreds of thousands of our young citizens at an invest- 
ment of only twelve million, authorized in this measure, can- 
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not be destroyed. It will last throughout an entire lifetime 

and will draw interest and pay big cash dividends from the 

start. R 

THREEFOLD FUNCTION OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE IN THE UNITED 
STATES CONGRESS 

Mr. Chairman, one of the functions of the Congressional 
Committee on Education, of which I have the privilege to be 
a member, is to assist in determining the responsibility of the 
United States Government to education insofar as Federal 
legislation is concerned. 

Another function of our Education Committee of the United 
States Congress is to secure and interpret the new research 
findings relating to changing conditions in education through- 
out the Nation and to be guided by these facts in preparing 
legislative measures in the interest of education. 

A third duty of the House and Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation is to formulate a practical, businesslike policy of Fed- 
eral cooperation with the State for the purpose of meeting 
such serious emergencies as this one which now threatens the 
educational advantages of unprepared and unadjusted mil- 
lions of people. 

The threefold function of our Education Committee which 
I have just explained has never been exercised in behalf of 
any legislation for which there is greater need than there is 
for this legislation which our committee reports to the House 
today. 

E WITHOUT EDUCATION DEMOCRACY IS IMPOSSIBLE 

Any recovery program, spending thousands of millions of 
dollars to open factory doors but leaving schoolhouse doors 
closed would likely be discredited by the parents of the Na- 
tion, who have the responsibility of training and educating the 
children who are to be the citizens of tomorrow. 

We have every assurance of those in official position to 
speak with authority that under the New Deal of the Roose- 
velt administration education is assured a square deal. 

PARENTS GOING BACK TO SCHOOL 

It is a concern of legislators, as well as the concern of 
educators, that parents are going back to school today. 
Never before has there been such a demand for adult educa- 
tion, and this is a fact in which both State and National 
Governments have deep interest. This bill provides for new 
educational training for the parents as well as for the 
children. 

All agree that the safety and perpetuity of democracy de- 
pends in a large degree upon the education of the citizenry, 
and that means the education of both the young and the old. 

No nation can rise above the level of what its citizens 
think, and its citizens cannot think above the level of what 
they know. 

When our citizens stop learning, our Nation will start 
dying. 

ALL CONGRESSMEN AND SENATORS LEGISLATING FOR THE PEOPLE SHOULD 
BE EDUCATORS OF THE PEOPLE 

Believing that legislators for the people should also be 
educators of the people in such subjects as economics, social 
and political science, and the processes of government, I 
have conducted a large number of educational forums 
throughout the United States in an effort to help unadjusted 
men and women make the most of themselves and get ahead 
in life. 

This experience has given me an opportunity to study the 
results of vocational education of the type we are providing 
in this bill. 

So great has been the response to these business, educa- 
tional, and self-advancement forums which I have had the 
pleasure personally to conduct, under auspices of the Peoples’ 
Traveling University Service, that in most cities large num- 
bers of people were turned away, night after night, unable 
to find standing room in the packed auditoriums. 

POPULARITY OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Nowhere has there been a greater response than among the 
Ohio people at home, whom I have had the honor to repre- 
sent in Congress, as was demonstrated in a series of these 
public meetings conducted previous to the second session of 
the Seventy-third Congress. 
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In several communities, in resppnse to popular demand, it 
was necessary to repeat the samt programs two and three 
times to accommodate those who were unable to get into 
the crowded building at previous:forum sessions. 

The response has always been fhe same from special pro- 
fessional, college, and university froups as that from groups 
composed of businessmen, wage farners, and the rank and 
file of men and women representing all walks of life. 
POPULARIZING TECHNICAL SUBJECTS FOR: PEOPLE WHO WANT TO BE MORE 

SUCCESSF}/L 

Further experiments were matie to get the reactions of 
people to adult education on subjects usually conceded to 
be too abstract to popularize, but which can be made to yield 
information valuable to anyone Ambitious to succeed in life. 

As editor and publisher of a daily newspaper several years 
ago, I endeavored to learn the‘attitude of our newspaper 
readers toward adult education on such technical subjects as 
economics, sociology, psychology, dietetics, and so forth. To 
do this I conducted several forums as special educational 
features sponsored by my newspaper. 

To assist in that part of this educational work, devoted 
to economics, sociology, and sa@ forth, I engaged a noted 
authority, Attorney Lee Francis Lybarger, who had been 
highly recommended by my friend, Hon. Henry T. Rainey, 
distinguished Speaker of the National House of Representa- 
tives, who was himself one of America’s foremost students 
of economic, political, and social questions. 

This newspaper experiment iN adult education proved to 
be one of the most popular as well as one of the most useful 
education features sponsored ir; all the many years I have 
been engaged in the newspaper usiness. 

COMMENDED BY WAKREN G. HARDING 


The late President Warren G‘ Harding, with a number of 
his business and political friends, attended a number of our 
forums and commended them ir the highest terms of appre- 
ciation. ; 

These experiences I mention here in an effort to prove to 
my colleagues in Congress, the growing interest in adult, 
self-advancement type of educ&tion and to prove that the 
people, who no longer respond. to the old political appeal, 
do very enthusiastically respond to the educational appeal 
which gives them a chance to -ask questions and gain new 
facts so vitally essential to théir intellectual equipment, if 
they are to keep abreast of the; times in a rapidly changing 
woric. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO START M4SKING OUR LIFE WHAT WE WANT 
IT TOY BE 

As a result of these personal experiments and humble 
efforts to open the doors of edutational opportunity to larger 
numbers of people, I cannot help realizing how tragic it 
would be for this Congress to fail in giving approval to the 
bill under discussion. There can be no greater service than 
that of helping men and women to make the most of them- 
selves at any age. 

Its passage will give new hope and greater assurance of 
advancement for thousands of people in the years ahead. 
It will help people, regardless of age. It is never too late 
to start becoming what we might have been had we had a 
better chance in our earlier years. 

Let no Member of this Congress underestimate the intel- 
lectual hunger of the radio-bored masses of people. 

More men and more women are intellectually lonely today 
for the companionship of new ideas and new knowledge than 
ever before. 

NEWTON D. BAKER WARNS SELF-SATISFIED MEN AND WOMEN THAT TO 
SUCCEED THEY MUST KEEP ON LEARNING 

There is little hope for half-educated or self-satisfied 
people in these changing times. 

Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of War, and frequently 
mentioned for the Presidency of the United States, says: 

The man who graduates from college or university today and 
stops learning tomorrow is uneducated the day after. 

This legislation makes it possible for people to continue 
their education through all the years of their adulthood. 
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The report of President Hoover’s special committee on 
recent economic, business, and employment changes should 
awaken from their lethargy the intellectually indifferent 
who are satisfied with the education they received in school 
or college, and cause them to realize the imperative neces- 
sity for making investment in new training, new knowledge, 
and new ideas, if they hope to survive and get ahead, so- 
cially, vocationally, or financially. 

TODAY IT IS EITHER LEARN OR PERISH 

We are living in a swiftly changing world where people 
whose knowledge is stale and incomplete cannot compete. 

Even in the most prosperous times employers are com- 
pelled to drop from their pay rolls the self-satisfied men 
and women who have quit learning. 

The wage earner who does not have a program for self- 
improvement and who is not investing in new education 
of some kind eventually becomes mentally rusty and is as 
much of a menace to the industry that employs him as the 
machines that are allowed to become rusty and in need of 
repair. 

Job-destroying, labor-saving devices, with electric brains 
and fingers of steel are daily forcing unprepared thousands 
out onto the dangerous precipice of unemployment and 
business uncertainty to face a jobless future. Today it is 
either learn or perish. 

OUTWITTING YOUR MIDDLE-AGE DEADLINE 

The middle-age deadline employment policy is crowding 
countless numbers past 35 and 40 over the precipice of em- 
ployment uncertainty, partly because of their own neglect 
to keep their personalities, their knowledge, and their train- 
ing up to date. 

One way for people to outwit the fatal middle-age dead- 
line is by modernizing their minds. 

No employer gives a hang how old you are if you have an 
idea that is worth something. 

The door of opportunity is everywhere being slammed shut 
in the empty, dull faces of smug, contented people who think 
they know enough. 

Life ends at 40 for those who do not keep abreast of the 
times. There is no middle-age deadline for men and women 
who have new training, new ideas, and new knowledge. 

Unfortunately the last thing people invest in is new ideas, 
new training, and new knowledge. Too many minds are out- 
of-date, antique models 20 years behind the times. 

YOUR GREATEST DANGER 

Because of the astounding new inventions, increasing 
thousands of labor-saving machines, billion-dollar merger 
combines, overproduction, chain-store distribution, merciless 
new competition, the middle-age deadline employment policy, 
and other alarming revolutionary changes that are coming 
with terrifying swiftness, millions who have let their train- 
ing and knowledge get out of date, must quickly prepare 
themselves to readjust their lives by equipping themselves 
with new facts and new self-improvement or face stark 
tragedy. 

THERE IS NO TRAGEDY GREATER THAN THE TRAGEDY OF BEING 
UNPREPARED 

The late President Calvin Coolidge pointed the way to 
those ambitious to advance themselves, when he said: 

The chief hope of the average man today is in his mind. 


Those who have been listening to the apostles of despair, 
prophesying dangerous years ahead, should take new hope 
in the more optimistic predictions of those educators, em- 
ployers, and business leaders who state that the so-called 
5 dangerous years ahead will bring more reward, more 
happiness, more new opportunities for money making tv 
those who modernize their training, their knowledge, and 
their thinking than have been known in any similar 5-year 
period in the business history of America. 

But this hope is only for those who prepare and get 
ready for the new opportunities that are coming. 

At the last session of Congress, we authorized the spending 
of millions to aid the unemployed and justly so; but there 
has been little organized effort in behalf of the unemployable 
who lack training, and who, in spite of rapidly growing 
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prosperity, will continue to remain unemployed unless they 
increase their earning ability by specialized education such 
as this bill provides. 

NO GOVERNMENT CAN HELP PEOPLE WHO DO NOT HELP THEMSELVES 


No matter how many billions of dollars the Government 
may spend to help people, yet much of the spending will be 
in vain unless people are encouraged to do something toward 
helping themselves by improving themselves. 

No legislation, no government, can change the funda- 
mental, basic law that to earn more it always will be neces- 
sary to learn more and be more. 

The moment men and women stop learning that moment 
they begin slipping and no government on earth can do any- 
thing about that. 

TO SUCCEED TODAY YOU MUST CREATE NEW CAUSES THAT RESULT IN 
SUCCESS—AND SELF-EDUCATION IS QUICKEST WAY TO DO IT 

Individualism may give way to collectivism or to a variety 
of other “isms”, but that will not change the fact that the 
individual, in the final analysis, will have to assume the re- 
sponsibility of doing something for himself by following a 
program of self-development that will release and make 
usable his latent and often wasted ability. 

Intellectual stagnation is probably the greatest calamity 
that can happen to a human being. 

But intellectual stagnation, which handicaps people in 
getting jobs or holding jobs, will ever remain a matter under 
the exclusive control of the individual himself. 

WHY DO SO MANY COLLEGE GRADUATES FAIL? 


But, you ask, if more education is the means by which 
many of the unemployable can make themselves more cer- 
tain of securing employment, then why are so many college 
and university graduates failures? 

A part answer to that question is, our high schools, col- 
leges, and universities, just like the railroads, banks, and 
most industries, have not been able to keep up with the 
new demands resulting from rapidly changing conditions 
and therefore have continued to graduate thousands an- 
nually equipped with obsolete education for which there 
is no demand and no market. 

OVERSTUFFED MINDS 

A “horse and buggy” education in an airplane world is 
one reason why so many college people fail. 

Obsolescence in education is responsible for the graduat- 
ing of everstuffed minds without trained thinking capacity, 
and the individual handicapped by a nonthinking mind has 
to be reeducated before he can be put on the pay roll 
at profit to himself or his employers. It is the thinking job 
that pays the biggest salary. 

Stuffing a mind with so much that is of no use or which 
will soon be out of date and therefore, in a short time, have 
no value, does not make a thinking mind. 

TO SUCCEED, STUDY SUCCESSFUL METHODS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 

Still another reason why so many college people fail in 
life, is that so many of their professors are failures, as 
they themselves frankly admit. Too many professors, upon 
whom students must rely for their education, have them- 
selves never succeeded at anything; too much theory and 
not enough practical sense. 

If you are planning to be a success in life, then it is 
highly important you learn from successful men the suc- 
cess methods by which they succeeded. 

Merely because a man has a Ph. D. degree and a scholas- 
tic knowledge of the contents of books is no conclusive 
proof that he has either the capacity or the knowledge to 
educate students to be successful in life as it is lived today. 

WHY MANY EDUCATORS AGREE WITH ARTHUR BRISBANE 


Arthur Brisbane says: 


Students who spend 4 years in college acquiring a technical 
education, which only a few ever will use afterwards, forfeit 


about 50 percent of their chance of attaining practical success 
in life by deducting from useful effort their 4 most important 


years. 
Parking a mind on a college campus for 4 years does 
not educate it. 
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NEW METHODS IN ADULT EDUCATION 

Chicago University, Columbia University, and many other 
leading universities of the country have done great work 
through their university extension courses in assisting peo- 
ple to acquire the additional margin of education neces- 
sary to increase their earning ability. 

Those identified with the American Association for Adult 
Education, who recently held their annual convention in 
Washington, have done a great work in aiding people to 
secure the kind of knowledge necessary for their advance- 
ment. 

Still another education service which makes available 
to adults in all walks of life a practical training that is 
original in that the facts are presented by the eye-learning 
methods almost exclusively, is the Peoples’ Traveling Uni- 
versity Service, to which I have personally devoted much 
time and money, in an effort to be of some slight service 
to men and women interested in self-education. 

PICTURIZED KNOWLEDGE PUT INTO THE BRAIN THROUGH THE EYES 


By means of hundreds of exhibits, stage demonstrations, 
and more than 2,000 colored financial and business charts, 
research findings of all kinds are simplified and so pictur- 
ized by the Peoples’ Traveling University Service, as to be 
easily understood and easily remembered. 

By this eye-learning method new business facts from the 
Department of Commerce of the United States Government 
and other research bureaus of the Government are made 
practical and instantly usable to the thousands who have 
been eager to avail themselves of this training. 

In an effort to make available to men and women of 
all ages and from all walks of life the researches in every 
field of science, this Peoples’ University Service which, as 
previously stated, is a traveling university service, presents 
information in motion pictures, featuring the kind of knowl- 
edge which extensive surveys have shown most practical 
in aiding people to adjust themselves to changing busi- 
ness, employment, and economic conditions, 

TO HELP MEN INCREASE THEIR EARNING ABILITY 


A small fortune of thousands of dollars has been in- 
vested in the several tons of equipment necessary to present 
these unique educational programs. 

The latest researches on advertising, salesmanship, per- 
sonnel relations, business psychology, occupations, finance, 
and a wide variety of other subjects have been contributed 
by hundreds of business concerns and business leaders, 
philanthropic foundations, financial institutions, university 
research organizations, and prominent men and women in 
every vocational field. 

All this vast storehouse of information is classified, or- 
ganized, standardized, systemized, and put into the mind 
via the-eyeway-highway-to-the-brain method. 

A LIFE PROGRAM FOR SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

Not only do we bring the latest facts from every field of 
knowledge, including biology, psychology, finance, invest- 
ment, economics, sociology, salesmanship, advertising, per- 
sonnel relations, business, occupations, and so forth, but 
in addition to that, the Peoples University Service presents 
extensive information showing the various factors that de- 
crease the earning power of the individual in over 3,000 
occupations. 

Self-study plans are provided and the students are shown 
how to organize a life program for continued self-education 
and self-development. 

Sixty special-made trunks are used for shipping the busi- 
ness, scientific, educational exhibits and equipment used in 
presenting these modern business methods and personal ad- 
vancement lessons featured by our Traveling University 
Service, which is the most extensive and the first service of 
its special kind in the field of adult education in this or any 
other country, so far as is known. 

PEOPLES UNIVERSITY SERVICE MAKES LEARNING A PLEASURE 

It is the purpose of educational service of this type to 
simplify some of the vast storehouse of technical knowledge 
heretofore available only to laboratory and academic tech- 
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nicians and make it understandable and usable for the man 
in the street. 

My enthusiasm for this bill providing Federal aid in 
behalf of vocational education is very great because of 
having had opportunity to see with my own eyes how eager 
and hungry the masses of the people are for ideas, knowl- 
edge, training that will help them to be somebody and get 
somewhere in life. 

PEOPLES UNIVERSITY SERVICE FORUMS APPEAL TO MEN AND WOMEN IN 
ALL WALKS OF LIFE 

This business of adult education has been a sort of hobby 
of mine. For many years, I have devoted as much time as 
I could spare each year to this service which we call the 
Peoples University Service. 

The Peoples University Service is a nonprofit service, but 
it has paid big dividends in happiness, friends, and the grat- 
itude of more than a million two hundred thousand people 
in the United States and Canada who in 19 years have 
attended our business and self-advancement forums. 

In our Peoples University Service forums have been 
bankers, doctors, lawyers, preachers, and men and women of 
all professions and vocations, including the public officials 
and Governors of several States. Sitting in the same au- 
diences were laboring men, salesmen, clerks, stenographers, 
and people of every vocational interest and aptitude. 

PEOPLE REALIZE THE HANDICAP OF AN OUT-OF-DATE MIND 


This I mention to show that knowledge, training, or edu- 
cational service designed to help the individual is universal 
in its appeal and is greatly needed. 

If people were not interested in education, in self-im- 
provement, in making the most of themselves, getting ahead, 
learning the new technique necessary to adjust themselves 
to changing conditions, then they would not crowd audi- 
toriums in every city from coast to coast, as I have seen 
them do. 

These personal experiences convince me that the Federal 
Government should hasten to join with the State govern- 
ments to open the door of educational opportunity to the 
people of America as is being done by this legislation on 
which we are soon to vote. The amount of money we, as 
Members of Congress, are asked to authorize is an invest- 
ment in happiness, in achievement, in citizenship, in oppor- 
tunity for the masses of the people. There is little chance 
today for the man with an out-of-date mind. 

EDUCATION BEYOND MONEY VALUE 


The education, training, and information that will be made 
available to thousands under the provisions of this bill cannot 
be estimated in terms of dollars and cents alone. There are 
social, intellectual, spiritual values and intangible values 
that cannot be computed on any kind of adding machine. 
The contentment, the hope, the inspiration and aspiration, 
education, and training of the type we are providing in the 
bill before us comprise priceless values beyond computation. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH 


Most of us will admit that we can solve our old problems 
only by the application of new knowledge. In one of his 
great speeches to Congress, President Roosevelt said: 

Fear and worry, based on unknown danger, contribute to social 
unrest and economic demoralization. 

This kind of vocational and adult education helps remove 
some of the fear and worry to which the President referred. 

The proper kind of vocational and adult education gives 
people scientific information about themselves, about life, 
opportunity; encourages self-analysis, self-understanding, 
self-development, self-expression, and self-realization. 

Self-education shows people how to develop their ability 
and market their ability to better advantage. Facts were 
presented to our committee showing how this kind of voca- 
tional education kept hundreds off relief rolls and enabled 
them to provide for themselves. 

This type of education teaches people how to discover and 
develop their unused mental resources, how to train them- 
selves for more effective business thinking and more effective 
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living, how to plan their future in line with a definite suc- 
cess goal, and how to advance themselves by the scientific 
method from where they are today to where they want to be 
in life tomorrow. 

FREEING YOUR MIND FROM FEAR AND WOREY 

This practical vocational and adult education does not 
deal in academic theories, but does deal in the kind of prac- 
tical economic and business facts that enables men to free 
themselves from some of the fear and worry inspired by a 
sense of insecurity. 

Educational agencies that aid men and women to adjust 
themselves happily to a changing world are doing something 
toward removing fear and worry, based on unknown danger, 
which contributes to the social umrest and economic de- 
moralization. 

This is the goal toward which President Roosevelt is di- 
recting the forces of the United States Government under 
his great constructive and fearless leadership. 

The day President Roosevelt signs this bill providing for 
additional vocational education he will open the door of 
opportunity to grateful thousands in every State of the 
Union. 

The President has been teaching the philosophy of the 
good neighbor. Before the eyes of the American people 
and the eyes of the world he has been living the philosophy 
of the good neighbor. By signing this vocational educa- 
tion bill the President will be demonstrating the philosophy 
of the good neighbor in a way that will increase for him 
the admiration and affection of every American citizen who 
appreciates his heroic, courageous leadership. 

As individual self-improvement is the chief hope of the 
average man who wants to be successful, so is universal edu- 
cation the chief hope of democracy that wants to survive. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFan]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the House, I attended practically all 
of the hearings which were held on this particular legis- 
lation. The pending bill is a compromise. I supported the 
original Lee bill and the Deen bill. As a result of the 
compromise, and after a lot of deliberation and many hear- 
ings, we decided upon the bill now under consideration. I 
want to stand by my distinguished chairman in the re- 
marks he made on the floor of the House today that this 
bill has been reported out of the committee unanimously 
by the membership of that committee. I have had letters 
from the State director of vocational education, my State; 
from the chairman of home economics; from the executive 
secretary of the League of Nebraska Municipalities, all of 
them agreeing as to the good results obtained by vocational 
education. This league wants to retain parts of the Senate 
bill. However, Mr. Chairman, there is no argument as to 
the good which vocational education has done in our country. 
Every member of the committee is for vocational education. 

Mr. Lee of Oklahoma surrendered his bill to Mr. Deen, of 
Georgia, because Mr. Lee was for vocational education. The 
majority of us got behind the Deen bill until we got into a 
sort of deadlock, and we decided on the $6,000,060 bill in- 
stead of the $12,000,000 bill. We wanted to reduce ex- 
pend?ftures. Like my colleague the gentleman from Ohio 

(Mr. FLetcuer], I favored the original bill, but fearing we 
would have no bill at all, I joined the rest of the membership 
of the committee, believing that this bill would be the bill 
we would discuss today, and only when I arrived on the 
floor today did I learn there was going to be an attempt 
made to substitute the Senate bill for the House bill. 

There are things in the Senate bill favored by people in 
my State which I approve of and am for, but if the Senate 
bill is substituted for the House bill without section 6 of 
of the House bill, which protects labor against the exploita- 
tion of those who are seeking slavery in our country, I say 
you are defeating the purpose of vocational education. 

I hope every Member of this House will some time secure 
a copy of the confidential report brought to the Office of 
Education by representatives of labor and representatives of 
education, which indicates that public money has been used 
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in exploiting slave labor in our country. I hope the gentle- 
man from Georgia {Mr. Deen], who has agreed to. accept 
section 6 of the House bill, of which I am the author, will 
continue the agreement when he proposes the Senate bil! 
for the House bill. 

Mr. DEEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPAN. I yield. 

Mr. DEEN. The gentleman has made a very valuable 
statement, and is a good member of the committee and is 
my friend and colleague. The gentleman knows I have no 
intention of deserting any agreement with respect to retain- 
ing his amendment to the Senate bill if the Senate bill is 
substituted for my bill. I have agreed to accept the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. STEFAN. I want to thank the gentleman, and I hope 
he will accept my section 6. 

{Here the gavel fell.} 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MarsHatu]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I happen to be a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and it had not been my 
intention to have any remarks to make with regard to this 
proposed legislation this afternoon, but since I learned that 
the George bill is going to be offered as a substitute, I 
want to appeal to the membership of the House to sustain 
the Committee on Education and to sustain the chairman 
in the bill that has been brought forward. 

There are those in the United States who question the 
advisability of the United States Government having too 
much to say about our educational system; in other words, 
there are those who still believe that the question of educa- 
tion is still a State matter and ought to be handled in that 
way. 

There is no argument here about the vocational proposi- 
tion being beneficial, and I am for it, but I take it if we 
enact the George bill, whereby we do not have to match 
Federal funds with State funds, it will not be much longer 
until there will be legislation here where the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be asked to do it all, and there will be no 
matching of any amount. It seems to be the tendency of the 
country today to ask Uncle Sam to do everything. I do not 
believe it would be well for the States of this Union to urse 
or bring about a condition whereby all support of education 
comes from Washington and I think, too, that we ought 
to be a little careful about the extent to which we increase 
this appropriation. 

I feel the bill that has been reported by the committee 
is a rather liberal increase over the amount that is provided 
in the legislation under which we are now living, and I 
would caution the membership of the House about increas- 
ing this appropriation to the extent that it is increased un- 
der the George bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of providing for the 
further development of vocational education in the several States 
and Territories there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, the sum of $6,000,000; for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1938, the sum of $6,000,000; and 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1939, the sum of $6,000,000: 
Provided, That the several States and Territories shall not be 
required to match more than 50 percent of the appropriations 
authorized under the provisions of this section. One-third of this 
sum each year shall be allotted to the States and Territories in 
the proportion that their farm population bears to the total farm 
population of the United States and Territories, according to the 
United States census last preceding the end of the fiscal year 
in which any such allotment is made. One-third of the sum 
appropriated for each fiscal year shall be allotted to the States and 
Territories in the proportion that their rural population bears to 
the total rural population of the United States and Territories, 
according to the United States census last preceding the end of 
the fiscal year in which any such allotment is to be made. One- 
third of the sum appropriated for each fiscal year shall be allotted 
to the States and Territories in the proportion that their nonfarm 
population bears to the total nonfarm population of the United 
States and Territories, according to the United States census last 
preceding the end of the fiscal year in which any such allotment 
is to be made: Provided, further, That the allotment of funds to any 
State or Territory for each of the three purposes enumerated in 
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this section shall be not less than a minimum of $10,000 for any 
fiscal year, and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, the sum of $175,000, 
er so much thereof as may be needed, which shall be used for 
the purpose of providing the minimum allotments to the States 
and Territories provided for in this section; for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1938, the sum of $175,000, or so much thereof 
as may be needed, which shall be used for the purpose of providing 
the minimum allotments to the States and Territories provided for 
in this section; and for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1939, the 
sum of #175,000, or so much thereof as may be needed, which shall 
be used for the purpose of providing the minimum allotments to 
the States and Territories provided for in this section. 
With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 9, after the figures, strike out: 

Provided, That the several States and Territories shall not be 
required to match more than 50 percent of the appropriations 
authorized under the provisions of this section. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment. I do not desire to add very much 
to what I was saying a few moments ago. This is the pro- 
vision of the bill to which I had reference. When the com- 
mittee first drafted the bill, it inserted this proviso, which 
would have allowed 50 percent of the $6,000,000 authoriza- 
tion to be allocated to the States without being matched 
and, therefore, would have afforded some opportunity to the 
States that are in such financial distress that they are un- 
able to match in full the Federal funds and to the communi- 
ties in those States, which because of low property values 
are unable to furnish any portion of the amount of money 
necessary to match Federal funds, to secure some benefits 
under the provisions of the bill. If this committee amend- 
ment striking out this provision is voted down, then 50 per- 
cent of the $6,000,000 will be allocated to the States, and, 
therefore, to the communities and subdivisions of the States, 
which may not be able to match the amount in full, and it is 
my earnest hope that action may be taken by the committee 
to that end in order that those who are most in need of this 
aid may receive some of the benefits of the money. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My friend is very clear in matters of 
this sort and I fear he may be laboring under an erroneous 
conclusion with reference to the provisions of existing law 
and the effect of opposing this committee amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. I should be very glad if I am in error to 
have the gentleman point out wherein that is so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Some here are indulging in the 
hope that in view of the very conditions the gentleman from 
Georgia has expressed with reference to the poverty of some 
sections, that at least a part of this appropriation shall be 
expended without matching, at least temporarily. 

Mr. TARVER. That is what I am endeavoring to have 
done, and if the committee amendment be adopted and this 
provision be stricken out, then under the provisions of the 
following sections of the bill, especially section 5, as to the 
method of allocating between the States, all of it will have 
to be matched. If you vote down the committee amend- 
ment and leave the proviso in the bill, then only 50 percent of 
it will have to be matched. I take it the gentleman from 
Alabama is in accord with my position. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. I fear I misinterpreted the gen- 
tleman’s attitude. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. If the House should turn down the entire 
House bill and adopt the Senate bill, there is no question 
but that it would be unnecessary to match in full the Federal 
money. 

Mr. TARVER. I do not know what the House will do, but 
if you want to have half the money not matched, then vote 
down this committee amendment. If you want to require 
that the States match the money in full, then vote for the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. NICHOLS. And if the committee amendment is voted 
down, would it then be necessary to further amend the bill 
before the conditions the gentleman is talking about would 
prevail? 
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Mr. TARVER. No. If the committee amendment is voted 
down, it leaves in the bill the proviso which would insure 
that $3,000,000 of this money will be distributed between 
the States without matching. If the committee amendment 
is adopted, all of it will have to be matched. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I take it that the gentleman probably 
thinks it would be a wise thing to adopt the Senate bill as 
an amendment, but for fear that will not be done, the gen- 
tleman thinks this amendment should be voted down. 

Mr. TARVER. No. I donot think that we are warranted 
at this time in increasing the amount of this allocation by 
fourfold. I think that doubling the amount is amply suffi- 
cient for the present in view of the financial condition of the 
Government. I represent an agricultural district, and there 
is no one in this House more interested in the cause of voca- 
tional education than I am. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. But even if the committee amend- 
ment is voted down and the Senate bill is not adopted, the 
State then will have to match at least 50 percent of it. 

Mr. TARVER. They will have to match 50 percent. If 
you do not vote the committee amendment down, they will 
have to match it all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, after the word “made”, insert “for the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects in such 
States and Territories.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 15, after the word 
“made”, insert “and shall be used for the salaries of teachers 


supervisors, and directors of home economics subjects in such 
States and Territories.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 2, line 23, after the word 
“made”, insert “and shall be used for the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of trade and industrial education sub- 
jects in such States and Territories.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
*The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 3, line 1, after the word “Pro- 
vided”, strike out the word “further.” 


Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the Committee did not adopt the first amendment offered by 
the committee, it will be necessary to vote this amendment 
down, because the first proviso appeared on page l. Of 
course, this is the second proviso. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to withdraw the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the last committee 
amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cox: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: 

“That for the purpose of providing for the further development 
of vocational education in the several States and Territories there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1937, and annually thereafter, the sum cf $12,000,000: 
Provided, That the several States and Territories shall be required 
to match by State or local funds, or both, 50 percent of the appro- 
priations authorized under the provisions of this section until June 
30, 1942; 60 percent for the year ending June 30, 1943; 70 percent 
for the year ending June 30, 1944; 80 percent for the year ending 
June 30, 1945; 90 percent for the year ending June 30, 1946; and 
annually thereafter 100 percent of the appropriations authorized 
under the provisions of this section. One-third of this sum each 
year shall be allotted to the States and Territories in the propor- 
tion that their farm population bears to the total farm population 
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of the United States and Territories, according to the United States 
census last preceding the end of the fiscal year in which any such 
allotment is made, and shall be used for the salaries and necessary 
travel expenses of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricul- 
tural subjects in such States and Territories. One-third of the 
sum appropriated for each fiscal year shall be allotted to the States 
and Territories in the proportion that their rural population bears 
to the total rural population of the United States and Territories, 
according to the United States census last preceding the end of the 
fiscal year in which any such allotment is to be made, and shall 
be used for the salaries and travel expenses of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors of home-economics subjects in such States and Ter- 
ritories. One-third of the sum appropriated for each fiscal year 
shall be allotted to the States and Territories in the proportion 
that their nonfarm population bears to the total nonfarm popula- 
tion of the United States and Territories, according to the United 
States census last preceding the end of the fiscal year in which 
any such allotment is to be made, and shall be used for the salaries 
and necessary travel expenses of teachers, supervisors, and directors 
of trade and industrial subjects, including public and other service 
occupations, in such States and Territories: Provided further, That 
the allotment of funds to any State or Territory for each of the 
three purposes enumerated in this section shall be not less than a 
minimum of $20,000 for any fiscal year, 50 percent of which shall 
be matched by State or local funds, or both, and there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1937, and annually thereafter the sum of $175,000, or so much 
thereof as may be needed, which shall be used for the purpose of 
providing the minimum allotments to the States and Territories 
provided for in this section. 

“Sec. 2. In addition to the sum authorized to be appropriated by 
section 1 hereof, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, and 
required to be matched in the same proportions as such sum, the 
sum of $1,200,000, to be allotted to the States and Territories in 
the proportion that their total population bears to the total popu- 
laion of the United States and Territories, according to the United 
States census last preceding the end of the fiscal year in which any 
such allotment is made, and shall be used for the salaries and 
necessary travel expenses of teachers, supervisors, and directors of, 
and maintenance of teacher training in, distributive occupational 
subjects in such States and Territories: Provided, however, That 
the allotment of funds to any State or Territory for the purpose of 
this section shall be not less than a minimum of $10,000 for any 
fiscal year after July 1, 1987, and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, and annually 
thereafter the sum of $54,000, or so much thereof as may be 
needed, which shall be used for the purpose of providing the 
minimum allotments to the States and Territories provided for in 
this section. 

“Sec. 3. That for the purpose of cooperating with the States and 
Territories in preparing teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
agricultural, trade and industrial, and home-economics subjects 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the use of the 
several States and Territories for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1937, and annually thereafter the sum of $1,000,000. Said sum 
shall be allotted to the several States and Territories in the pro- 
portion which their population bears to the total population of the 
United States and Territories, according to the last preceding 
United States census: Provided, That the allotment of funds to any 
State or Territory shall be not less than a minimum of $10,000 for 
any fiscal year. And there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year beginning after the enactment of the act and 
annually thereafter the sum of $54,000, or so much thereof as may 
be needed, which shall be used for the purpose of providing the 
minimum allotments to the States and Territories provided for in 
this section. 

“Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, for vocational education, 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, and annually thereafter 
the sum of $350,000, to be expended for the same purposes and in 
the same manner as provided in section 7 of the act approved 
February 23, 1917, as amended October 6, 1917. 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury, through the Division of 
Disbursement of the Treasury Department, shall, upon the certifi- 
cation of the United States Commissioner of Education, pay, in 
equal semiannual payments, on the Ist day of July and January of 
each year, to the custodian for vocational education of each State 
and Territory designated in the act approved February 23, 1917, the 
moneys to which the State or Territory is entitled under the provi- 
sions of this act. 

“Sec. 6. The appropriations made by this act shall be in addi- 
tion to, and shall be subject to the same conditions and limita- 
ticns as, the appropriations made by the act entitled ‘An act to 
provide for the promotion of vocational education; to provide co- 
operation with the States in the promotion of such education in 
agriculture and in the trades and industries; to provide coopera- 
tion with the States in the preparation of teachers of vocationa 
subjects; and to appropriate money and regulate its expenditures’, 
approved February 23, 1917, except that the appropriations made 
by this act for home economics shall be subject to the conditions 
and limitations applicable to the appropriation for agricultural 
purposes under such act of February 23, 1917, with the exception 
of that part of section 10 thereof which requires directed or 
supervised practice for at least 6 months per year; that such 
moneys as are provided by this act for trade and industrial sub- 
jects, including public and other service occupations, may be ex- 
pended for part-time classes operated for less than 144 hours per 
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year; that the provisions of section 11 of the act of February 23, 
1917, requiring at least one-third of the sum appropriated to any 
State to be expended for part-time schools or classes shall be held 
to include any part-time day-school classes for workers 14 years 
of age and over, and evening-school classes for workers 16 years 
of age and over; except that the appropriations made by this act 
for distributive occupational subjects shall be limited to part- 
time and evening schools as provided in said act of February 23, 
1917, for trade, home economics, and industrial subjects and as 
qualified by the provisions of this section; and that the appro- 
priations available under section 4 of this act shall be available 
for expenses of attendance at meeting of educational associations 
and other organizations and for expenses of conferees called to 
meet in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, which, in the opin- 
ion of the Commissioner, are necessary for the efficient discharge 
of the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 7. The appropriations authorized by this act shall be in 
lieu thereof and not in addition to the appropriations authorized 
in sections 1 and 2 of Public Law No. 245, Seventy-third Congress, 


approved May 21, 1934. 

“Sec. 8. As used in this act the term ‘States and Territories’ 
means the several States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
the island of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. PALMISANO (interrupting the reading of the amend- 
ment). Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that this 
amendment is not germane. This is the Senate bill. 

Mr. MONAGHAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in~ 
quiry. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with, 

Mr. MONAGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know 
whether or not the dispensing of the reading of the amend- 
ment would dispense with the reading of the House bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 
has offered an amendment, which the Chair understands is in 
the words and figures of the Senate bill. The gentleman from 
Maryland asks unanimous consent that the further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONAGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I am constrained to 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will continue reading the 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLARD (interrupting the further reading of the 
amendment). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MONAGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that this amendment is not germane. 

The Senate bill injects a new matter entirely to that in the 
House bill. Vocational training from 1917 to date has always 
been for the purpose of training individuals and not groups. 
It was for the purpose of individuals obtaining an education 
voluntarily. We are now injecting, by this amendment, a 
provision that would force education by the State or munici- 
pal governments. The amendment provides that the munici- 
pal agent, whether he desires an education or not, under the 
instruction of his master, who may not be a teacher in voca- 
tional training, must take that education. In that connection 
let me cite the rules of the House, on page 365, referring to 
germaneness: 

One individual proposition may not be amended by another 
ee proposition even though the two belong to the same 
c. » 

That was shown recently when we considered the Frazier- 
Lemke bill. There was a provision attempting to loan money 
to the farmers of the country, and the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation took up the same subject. The amendment to 
the Frazier-Lemke bill was ruled out of order because it was 
another subject matter. 

Reading further from the rules: 

Thus the following were not germane: 


To a bill proposing the admission of one Territory into the 
Union, an amendment for admission of another Territory. 
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To a bill for the relief of one individual, an amendment pro- 
posing similar relief. for another. 

To a resolution providing for a special order for one bill, an 
amendment to include another bill. 

I say this is entirely new matter. It may appear that it 
is extending vocational training, but the fact is that they 
are now attempting to teach not individuals but groups of 
public employees throughout the various States of the Union. 
I say it is not similar to the bill before the House. The in- 
tention of vocational training was to teach boys and girls 
who wanted an education voluntarily. This amendment 
would be the enforcement of an education upon men who 
have a training themselves by someone, as the testimony 
shows, who will later obtain an education from one in au- 
thority, and then he will divulge that education to someone 
else in the other jurisdiction, who is also in charge. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
briefly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman 
from California before the close of the argument. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief in 
answering the arguments made by the gentleman from 
Maryland. The exclusive proposition now presented to the 
Chair is upon the point of order made by the gentleman 
from Maryland, that the Senate bill is not germane to the 
House bill. Without undertaking to go into the various 
comparisons of one section of the House bill and a similar 
section of the Senate bill, even a casual examination of the 
provisions of the two bills, it seems to me, would clearly 
convince the Chair that the major purposes sought to be 
effectuated by the two bills are identical in purpose and 
design. 

It is, true there may be some incidental or minor differ- 
ences with reference to the regulations set up, or with refer- 
ence to some details of the bill there may be differences; but 
upon the point now presented of the germaneness of the 
Senate bill to the House bill, it seems to me rather clear, 
certainly, that the point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care to pursue the argument fur- 
ther than this statement of the general principles involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman 
from California on the point of order. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard briefly 
on the point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, in the past vocational education bills have 
had to do with agricultural training, home economics, and 
training in trade and in industry. I call the Chair’s atten- 
tion to section 2 of the Senate bill under consideration as 
an amendment, which section injects into the picture two 
other proposals. I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that the in- 
jection of these new proposals is in violation of section 7 
of rule XVI of the House relative to germaneness, reading 
as follows: 

No motion or proposition on a subject different from that 
under consideration shall be admitted under color of amendment. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, the point of order should be 
sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair finds the title of the Sen- 
ate bill, the provisions of which are included in the pending 
amendment, and the title of the House bill which it would 
amend to be the same. Both provide for the further devel- 
opment of vocational education in the several States and 
Territories. An examination of the text of the bills indicate 
that to a considerable extent they carry the same provisions; 
but, as pointed out by the gentleman from California, the 
Senate bill adds to the provisions of the House bill certain 
fields of vocational training in public and other service occu- 
pations. 

The Chair finds in Cannon’s Procedure, on the subject 
of germaneness, this paragraph: 

That an amendment to be germane means that it must be akin 
to or relative to the subject matter of the bill. It must be an 
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amendment that would appropriately be considered in connection 
with the bill. 

Both the amendment and the House bill deal with the 
subject of vocational education. 

The Chair quotes from the definition of vocational edu- 
cation given in Webster’s dictionary the following state- 
ment: 

A vocational school is a school the main purpose of which is to 
provide training for the occupations or vocations whether in the 
professions, commerce, or trade. 

In the opinion of the Chair the pending amendment, as 
stated by the gentleman from Alabama, seeks to effectuate 
the identical purposes of the House bill except to carry 
those purposes a bit further and to provide a larger appro- 
priation for them. 

The Chair, therefore, holds that the amendment is ger- 
mane and overrules the point of order. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, whatever I might say in sup- 
port of this amendment would be in part at least a repeti- 
tion of arguments already made dealing with the relative 
merits of the House and Senate bills. 

It has been developed in the consideration of this meas- 
ure up to this point that the Committee on Education re- 
porting the House bill is tremendously interested in the 
adoption of the legislation. There is, however, an indication 
of difference as between members of the committee over 
the amount of appropriation that should be authorized. 
The Senate bill—you will recall the statement made by the 
author of the House bill—is the bill upon which the hear- 
ing before the Committee on Education of the House was 
had; that is, the two bills were identical. The change in 
the bills as they now are was brought about by amend- 
ments made by the Committee en Education, which re- 
sulted in the original bill being withdrawn and reintroduced 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. DEEN]. 

I hope the committee will accept the amendment. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STreFan to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Cox: On page 7, line 12, after the word “act” and the 
period, insert a new section: 

“Sec. 6-a. No part of the appropriation herein authorized shall 
be expended in industrial-plant training programs, except such 
industrial-plant training be boma-fide vocational training and 
not a device to utilize the services of vocational trainees for 
private profit.” 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, the hour is getting late, 
and I shall not take the 5 minutes to which I am entitled. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
permit an interruption, I may say that so far as I know 
the amendment is agieeable to all concerned, if it is to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman 
from Maryland that the amendment now pending is the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I would call attention 
to the fact that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Nebraska is already in the House bill; so the question in- 
volved here is the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Vocational education has been progressing with an appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 a year. We have increased that to 
$6,000,000 a year. The pending bill increases the present 
amount by $4,000,000. By adopting the Senate bill as an 
amendment, the amount will be increased to $12,000,000, a 
300-percent increase; and there was absolutely no testimony 
before the committee to warrant any increase whatever. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not speaking to the matter before the 
House, the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 
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The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. PALMISANO. The amendment of the gentleman 
from Nebraska is already contained in the House bill. The 
question involved is $12,000,000. I say, gentlemen, vote 
against both amendments, and pass the House bill with 
$6,000,000 instead of the Senate bill with $12,000,000. To 
adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska 
would be to make it appear that we are in sympathy with 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that the Members should vote against 
both amendments and proceed to pass the House bill as 
reported by the committee, because that bill has been unani- 
mously reported. Some folks back home have sent telegrams 
up here to Members urging that they not stand by the 
committee, and now we find a different proposition before 
the House. Three separate votes were taken on this bill, 
and I ask the Members to stand by the committee. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. PaLmi- 
SANO], it seems to me, has offered a rather novel argument. 
He admits the merit of the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Steran], but merely for the pur- 
pose of adding strength to his opposition to the Senate bill he 
asks the House to vote down the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska. I understand the gentleman from 
Maryland is perfectly agreeable to having this proposition in 
the House bill, and, as a matter of fact, his committee ac- 
cepted it. It seems to me in order to properly present the 
matter to the House. The gentleman from Maryland should 
gladly accept the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Nebraska. I would like to have the gentleman from Mary- 
land give the Members of the House a real good argument 
why the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
should not be adopted as an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. The gentleman has 
offered no argument against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. PALMISANO. It is already contained in the House bill. 

Mr. BOILEAU. It is in the House bill, but it is not in the 
amendment that will be next voted upon by the Members of 
the House. It seems to me, in the interest of clarity, in the 
interest of good legislation, and in the interest of presenting 
the matter fairly to the House, the amendment should be 
adopted. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Cox]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp of Mississippi to the amendment 
offered by Mr. Cox of Georgia: On page 3 of the amendment, strike 
out the following words in line 6: “including public and other 
service occupations,” 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, this is the language of the bill to 
which the opposition rather strenuously objected. I cannot 
see that it will injure the legislation; therefore I accept the 
amendment and hope it will be adopted by the House. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, in considering 
the proposed legislation now before us for the promotion of 
vocational education through Federal aid for that purpose, 
I feel that there is not a Member of this House who would 
attempt to deny that free public instruction is one of the 
most valuable undertakings of an organized government. 
I insist that popular education is the basis of freedom and 
of justice in that it offers the fullest opportunity for every 
person to rise in the world in keeping with democratic ideals. 
By means of education the road to success is kept open to 
all who are willing to exert the effort required to travel it. 
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I am happy to have consistently and actively supported 
the idea of a permanent policy of Federal aid to education, 
and at the present time there is pending before the House 
Committee on Education a bill I introduced on March 4, 
1935, H. R. 6370, embodying a plan which would make 
available $100,000,000 a year for Federal aid to public edu- 
cation in the several States, and sufficient provision is 
therein included to make this assistance a permanent policy 
of the United States Government, control of the funds to be 
exclusively exercised by the State and local educational 
authorities. I serve notice on the House and on the Com- 
mittee on Education, of which I am a member, that the 
school children, the parents, the bus drivers, the school 
teachers, and the overburdened local taxpayers of this coun- 
try appreciate the merits of this proposal and are demanding 
this assistance to which they are entitled. The fight for 
its approval will be continued until victory crowns our 
efforts. 

Today we are considering Federal aid to vocational edu- 
cation, since the Committee on Education has reported a bill 
to the House, H. R. 12120, authorizing the appropriation of 
$6,000,000 a year for the next 3 years to be devoted to this 
purpose. While our committee was studying this measure 
I, and a number of the other members of the committee, 
wanted the authorization placed at $12,000,000 a year and 
the Federal aid so given made a permanent proposition, not 
limited to any term of years. The committee, acting by 
majority vote, rejected our proposals and reported H. R. 
12120, carrying an authorization for the $6,000,000 and 
with the 3-year limitation. 

But the situation is not beyond hope of successful remedy. 
The Senate has already passed its vocational-education bill, 
and that measure carries the $12,000,000 authorization as a 
permanent policy—exactly the same thing we tried to secure 
in the Committee on Education. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. DEEN], author of the 
House bill reported from the committee, has stood up here 
this afternoon and splendidly declared that pride of author- 
ship does not go so far with him as does a sincere desire to see 
something really worth while done to improve the educational 
opportunities of the boys and girls of our country, and that he 
hopes that the provisions of the Senate bill will be adopted in 
place of the enactment of his bill. 

It will be an easy parliamentary process for the House to 
now adopt the provisions of the Senate bill. All we will have 
to do is simply to strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the House bill and insert in place of the stricken matter the 
provisions of the Senate bill. A majority in behalf of the 
amendment—carrying the Senate provisions—offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] will accomplish the 
desired purpose. 

Twelve million dollars a year and a permanent policy of 
assistance to vocational education will be the result of the 
adoption of the amendment. In urging you to adopt the 
amendment I do not feel that I am deserting my committee, 
as I wanted the more liberal provision made in the committee 
before the bill came to the floor. I thought we had debate 
and amendment on the floor in order that we might be able 
to correct just such situations as this now confronting the 
advocates of suitable assistance to education. Even if I had 
to desert a committee, I would do it without hesitation if I 
considered it necessary to effect the result essential to the 
best interests of the people. Committee allegiance cannot 
come ahead of allegiance to duty . 

The gentleman from California [Mr. CarTEer] calls atten- 
tion to the fact that regardless of whether we pass a bill at 
this time under the operation of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
$7,382,000 per annum will, from year to year, be made avail- 
able to vocational education over and above the amounts 
otherwise provided. That is correct, but we know, and the 
school children and parents know, that we need this $12,- 
000,000 in addition to that which will be obtained under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. The need appears all the more pressing 
when we consider that the act of May 21, 1934, which has 
also provided $3,184,000 since date of enactment, will expire 
in another year, leaving that sum no longer available. 
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The funds made available by the legislation now under 
consideration will*be used for agricultural education for our 
farm boys, for home science education for the girls who are 
interested in learning better methods of home management, 
and for vocational training in trades and industry. Money 
could not be expended to a purpose any better than to equip 
boys and girls to lead a more useful and abundant life. This 
will certainly enable them to improve upon their opportuni- 
ties, to the benefit of themselves and their associates. 

I have offered an amendment to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Georgia which would strike out the words 
“including public and other service occupations.” If my 
amendment to the amendment prevails, it will mean that 
none of the funds will be used for training people to be fire- 
men or policemen or public officials or similar undertakings, 
and will reserve all the money for the education of the boys 
and girls in the fields I have just mentioned. 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to again urge that the amend- 
ment to make $12,000,000 available as a permanent policy be 
agreed to, and that my amendment to the amendment also 
be agreed to in order that possible undesired complications 
may be prevented. 

A test of the friendship of this House for the children of 
this country trying to get an education and for the parents 
and teachers trying to give it to them has come. I cannot 
think that we will violate our trust. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Forp] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chairman of the Education 
Committee a few questions? What is the amount of the 
appropriation now for vocational training? 

Mr. PALMISANO. $3,000,000. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That expires next year? 

Mr. PALMISANO. It expires next year; yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The purpose of both of these bills is 
to continue vocational education beyond next year? 

Mr. PALMISANO. The House bill continues it for 3 years 
with an increase in the appropriation to $6,000,000. The 
Senate bill makes it a permanent proposition. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now, the appropriation is $3,000,000? 

Mr. PALMISANO. $3,000,000; yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The House bill increases the appro- 
priation 100 percent? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the Senate bill increases it 300 
percent? 

Mr. PALMISANO. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is all I want to know. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I have the information I wanted. 

Mr. PALMISANO. I may say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that, under the House bill, the program is 
continued for 3 years as it has been since 1917, and, under 
the Senate bill, it would be made a permanent proposition 
at $12,000,000 a year. The original Smith-Hughes bill ap- 
propriated $500,000, which was to be continued and increased 
until it reached $6,000,000. We are now providing the 
$6,000,000 which was to be the permanent amount under 
the original Smith-Hughes Act. Now they are asking for 
$12,000,000, which would double the amount that was 
originally anticipated. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield and 
tell us where we are going to get the money? 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Do I understand that the Senate bill 
also provides for an appropriation for all time after 1946? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I rose in order to get time to ask 
certain questions. Can the gentleman from Maryland an- 
swer the question of the gentleman from Ohio? 
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Mr. PALMISANO. Under the Senate bill it is to be a 
permanent proposition. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro-forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize there is some little feeling on 
behalf of the committee for their own bill. Personally, I 
think the committee, although made up of various classes 
of representation here in the House, has been fair and has 
gone along pretty well with this matter, but the Senate bill, 
known as the George bill, as I understand, was never before 
the committee. The bill was passed after the committee 
had acted upon the matter. It is true they did discuss, as 
I understand, the question of whether the amount should 
be $6,000,000 or $12,000,000 and decided upon $6,000,000, 
although there were a great many of them who then, as 
now, were in favor of $12,000,000. 

I have no criticism to offer of the committee in asking 
us to stand by the majority report, but with respect to a 
question like this, it seems to me the members of the com- 
mittee ought not to be such sticklers for little technicalities. 
In my estimation $12,000,000 is not too much. We do not 
have enough now and we cannot appropriate too much for 
a cause like this. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman yields for just a question, 
and I have to make it short, may I say that while we are 
talking all the time about spending I would like to know 
where you are going to get the money. 

Mr. FULLER. It is easy to know where we are going to 
get the money. We will get it off of the manufacturers of 
Pennsylvania and they will never even feel it. Money wisely 
spent for education of those unable to pay their way through 
colleges is always a good investment. 

Mr. RICH. And when you get through you will have 
wrecked the country. 

Mr. FULLER. Oh, no. Do not take up all my time. 

Mr. MARSHALL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FULLER. I hope the gentleman will excuse me, as 
I only have a little more time. The gentleman has spoken 
on the measure and there are some Members on our side 
who want to speak on this amendment, because they were 
in favor of the George bill and could not get recognition. 
However, this is a forum where we can all speak a little. 

Mr. Chairman, I know the needs of the country boys. 
Some of you gentlemen who live in cities and have had fine 
opportunities and have not had to patronize the public 
schools may not realize the importance of this proposition, 
but I know what it is for a poor farmer boy to crave an 
education. I never had any opportunity for college educa- 
tion in my own life, and I know what it means to the farm 
boys who go out and work their way through school. This 
bill will give them an opportunity to learn a vocation or a 
profession. It also gives them an opportunity to be taught a 
trade, and, more than this, they teach the girls of the coun- 
try their duties as wives and mothers. They further teach 
them things which they have never before had an oppor- 
tunity to be taught. The children of the rich and those able 
to attend college do not take vocational training or attend 
these schools. Such schools teach practical thrift and econ- 
omy, and, in addition to teaching trades, make better farm- 
ers. They teach the girls how housewives can make a dollar 
go further, how to buy, manage the home budget, and get 
the best results from earnings, besides health features. The 
present program and appropriation cannot take care of 
one-half the demand or afford teachers living wages. This 
allowance, although larger than formerly, is really economy. 
This bill will just be known as the George-Deen measure, 
and the poor boys and girls of the country will hold in 
grateful remembrance not only the authors but all who sup- 
port this worthy measure. Let us take care of the young 
people who seek an education and they will, in apprecia- 
tion, later take care of our governmental needs. I hope the 
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amendment containing the provisions of the George bill is 
adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I imagine some Members may get tired of 
the reiteration of the statements so often made by me on the 
floor of the House that in my deliberate judgment, although 
I may be in error in my conclusions, the very best money 
spent by the Federal Government is for appropriations for 
the Public Health Service and those appropriations for voca- 
tional education in its various phases. [Applause.] 

I have been in Congress over a period of a good many years 
now, by the kindness and indulgence of my constituents, and 
ever since I came to Congress 20 years ago, at which time at 
my own request I was placed for a number of years on the 
House Committee on Education, I think I make a fair state- 
ment that from a very modest beginning, as far as appro- 
priations and activities are concerned, I have seen this pro- 
gram of Federal leadership and stimulation for vocational 
education grow, not only in effectiveness but also in the con- 
fidence and appreciation of the American people. [Applause.] 
It is true that we are spending tremendous amounts of money. 
We have voted for some appropriation bills at this session of 
Congress that were very distasteful to me because of the tre- 
mendous amounts of money involved in them which I feared 
were not going to be expended for any humanitarian or 
benevolent purpose or to accentuate the needs. of social jus- 
tice in this country; but they have passed. But here is an 
act, not an appropriation, mind you, but an authorization for 
an appropriation, to quite largely increase—and I say that 
frankly—the authorization for vocational education. 

I was one of those who in the hearings before the com- 
mittee 3 years ago on the George-Elzey bill insisted that 
this appropriation should not only go to the benefit of the 
country boys and girls, but that at least one-third of it 
should be devoted, as it is now devoted under existing law, 
to the education of boys and girls of the towns and cities 
in industrial training. Sitting in my place behind that 
table during this Easter period and for a number of weeks, 
I have seen day after day file into the galleries of this 
Chamber the youth of our country—high-school boys and 
girls now being trained in the schools of this country to 
take up the burdens of citizenship when we older men shall 
lay them down; and the only objective that I have had in 
mind during all of these 20 years in advocating liberal ap- 
propriations for vocational education has been that these 
American youths shall have a fair, reasonable, decent oppor- 
tunity in the country precincts and in the city precincts to 
be trained in head and in heart and in hand so that they 
might adequately cope with the problems of life as intelli- 
gent creatures, and not be deprived of the benefits of voca- 
tional education that would train them in the useful trades 
and arts and sciences, in agriculture, and in domestic in- 
dustry to take up these burdens. I have always felt that 
it is at least partly the duty of the Federal Government to 
make reasonably fair appropriations for this purpose. I 
am not afraid of this $12,000,000 appropriation for this 
purpose, because I believe that as far as the youths of our 
country are concerned—and they lay heavily upon our 
hearts, of course—it is the best money that we can spend. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Georgia as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. PatmIsano) there were—ayes 125, noes 51. 

So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the Committee will 
rise and report the bill to the House. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Rosertson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee had had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 12120, and he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted in the Committee of the 


Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is 
ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
WHEELING COAL PLAN 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks on a bill I introduced yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I introduced yesterday House 
Joint Resolution 596 that has for its purpose the granting 
to the coal States the right to enter into compacts with each 
other, for the purpose of stabilizing the coal industry. The 
provisions of the joint resolution are as follows: 

That the consent of the Congress of the United States is hereby 
given to the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, or any two or more of them, 
to negotiate and enter into agreements or compacts for conserving 
and stabilizing the production and sale of coal, and such agree- 
ments may authorize the forming of competitive zones to regulate 
the production and sale of such coal, under State and governmental 
guidance with the express purpose of securing a fair profit for 
the capital invested in such business, as well as a fair and living 
wage for the employees engaged in such mining and production. 

Sec. 2. No such compact shall be binding or obligatory upon 
any State, or its producers or miners of coal, unless and until it 
has been approved by the legislatures of each of the States whose 
assent is contemplated by the terms of the compact or agreement 
and by the Congress. 

This joint resolution is based on what is known as the 
Wheeling coal plan, the details of which were worked out 
and recommended by the Wheeling Chamber of Commerce. 
The plan, as recommended by this association, is as follows: 

WHEELING COAL PLAN 


1. Form the coal industry into competitive zones. 

2. State and governmental control is not advocated. 
State and governmental guidance for legal reasons is neces- 
sitated. 

3. Nathe the Governor of each State the coal administra- 
tor of his State. Have the Governors of the States in the 
competitive zones form an administrative tribunal. 

4. The tribunal will: 

(a) Organize the operators of each zone in a unit. 

(b) Retain engineers to ascertain production in consump- 
tion, definitely rate each property, so that production is bal- 
anced in relativity to consumption by zone, by State, by dis- 
trict, by operation, by year, by month, and by day. 

5. Cooperation by labor and capital, so that employee 
gets a living wage and employer a fair profit. Employees 
are encouraged to organize into associations for mutual 
self-help. 

The sponsors of this code believe that the future of the 
Nation depends on coal and offer to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment, the State, labor, the operator, and the public to 
solve the problem. 

Zone the coal industry as follows: 

1. Lake zone, comprising Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Approximate tonnage, 
392,000,000. The personnel of the administrative tribunal 
for this zone would comprise the Governors of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

2. Tidewater zone, comprising Virginia and Maryland. 
Approximate tonnage, 17,000,000. Central Pennsylvania 
properly belongs in this zone. The personnel of the admin- 
istrative tribunal for this zone would comprise the Governors 
of Virginia and Maryland. 

3. Midwest zone, comprising Illinois and Indiana. Ap- 
proximate tonnage, 93,000,000. Western Kentucky properly 
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belongs in this zone. The personnel of the administrative 
tribunal for this zone would comprise the Governors of Illi- 
nois and Indiana. 

4. Southern zone comprises Alabama. 
nage, 21,000,000, and so forth. 

Geographical zones have been selected where competition 
is most acute. Other zones can be formed in States or sec- 
tions of States not already zoned. The tonnage of the 
industry zoned in 1926 approximates 523,000,000 tons, or 
91.2 percent of the Nation’s total production. 

Strong belief is affirmed in private ownership. Initially, 
however, the Governors must act as the Moses to lead the 
industry out of the wilderness. The States can legally do 
this, as they will exercise their own sovereignty in saving a 
natural resource. When the plan functions, the tribunal of 
Governors could resign. A commissioner could be appointed 
by the operators of each State. These commissioners, in- 
stead of the Governors, would then comprise the tribunal 
for each zone. If desired, a national commissioner could be 
appointed by the operators to direct the entire industry, like 
Judge Landis in baseball, or the Honorable Will Hays in the 
motion-picture industry. 

Productive schedules would be given operators 2 weeks in 
advance for the ensuing month, showing the number of days 
to operate and tonnage per diem. As insurance companies 
through experience base premiums on a mortality table, so 
eventually time would produce a productive table, scientifi- 
cally arranged, so that each property would work 250 days a 
year with a fixed and set personnel. 

No consumer of coal, large or small, with a social con- 
science, desires to pay a price that means starvation to 
miners and bankruptcy to operators. The price of the prod- 
uct should be such that the miner gets a living wage and the 
operator a fair profit. 

After careful analysis and study, it is our opinion that 50 
operators getting away from the law of the jungle and co- 
operating could save an industry, classed as basic by the 
President of the United States, and that is a public necessity 
in peace and in war, in which there are billions of dollars 
invested and upon which 2 percent of the Nation’s popula- 
tion depends, directly for a livelihood, and all America in 
some degree, directly or indirectly, for comfort and existence. 

CHECK WEIGHMEN 


It is our opinion that every mine should have a check 
weighman. The check weighman should be a member of 
the department of mines in every State and sent to the mine 
by the State. His remuneration should be set by the States 
and paid by the cutters and loaders at the mine he is work- 
ing. Check weighmen should be changed from mine to 
mine, and changed frequently, so that they will not be 
partial to either miner or operator. 

COMPANY STORES 

The company store was once a positive utility. Mines were 
in isolated districts, but the invention of the automobile has 
made them less of a utility, but still in many cases a 
necessity. 

Compulsory trading should be absolutely prohibited. The 
administration of the company stores should be checked 
by the State mine department, so that there would be no 
excessive profiteering. 


Approximate ton- 


SCRIPT 


Script is not legal tender in the payment of wages. Con- 

sequently its use should be completely prohibited. 
COMPANY HOUSES 

Occupancy should not be compulsory. Sanitary laws of 
the State or district should be enforced. Rental should be 
nominal. 

It is obvious to students of the bituminous-coal industry 
that time has supplanted the old central competitive field, 
comprising Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Con- 
ditions call for new alinements, and thus this new competitive 
field is suggested. Steam coal alone has been considered. 
Geographical districts have been selected where competition 
is most acute. Other sections in States designated or States 
unnamed can later on be included. The tonnage in the field 
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named approximates 150,000,000 tons per annum, or one- 
third of the Nation’s total production. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope the Judiciary Committee will 
at once report out this bill, and that the Congress will pass 
the same at this session, and give to these States interested 
a chance to work out their own salvation. 


CURRENT ATTACKS ON IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks by inserting a radio speech I 
made over the National Broadcasting Co. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include my address made over 
a National Broadcasting Co. network Thursday, April 23, 
1936, as follows: 


I desire this evening to explain to my radio audience some of the 
tactics being employed by certain opponents of the Kerr-Coolidge 
bill in their efforts to prevent orderly consideration of this bill on 
its own merits on the floors of both Houses of Congress. At the 
outset permit me to make this unqualified statement, which can 
easily be verified by anyone who will care to examine its provisions: 
The Kerr-Coolidge bill, as amended, is not a liberal immigration 
measure but a deportation bill of drastic nature. 

Let me impress upon you that this Kerr-Coolidge bill is the only 
major legislative proposal dealing in general with aliens within 
the United States that has been favorably reported from the ap- 
propriate committees of both the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives during this Congress and is awaiting con- 
sideration on the floors of both Houses of Congress. 

Opponents of the Kerr-Coolidge bill have succeeded in having 
another bill introduced in Congress, the so-called Starnes-Reynolds 
bill, as a sort of buffer bill, toward which all antialien groups in 
the country can direct their support. There is even a rumor 
heard occasionally that an effort will be made to offer the Starnes- 
Reynolds bill as an amendment in substitution for the text of the 
Kerr-Coolidge bill. 

One member of the House Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization has been openly informed that opponents of the Kerr- 
Coolidge bill have made an arrangement whereby every bill re- 
ported from the committee will be denied any consideration on 
the floor of the House unless and until the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization favorably reports some bill to the House 
providing for the mandatory deportation of all unnaturalized 
aliens from the United States immediately. One of the Senators 
from the State of North Carolina, a gentleman for whom I have a 
high regard, recently held the Senate floor for 4 days in a one-man 
filibuster against the orderly consideration of the Kerr-Coolidge 
bill, and while making this filibuster speech stated in part—I quote 
the Senator: “I wish to state to my distinguished friends in the 
Senate, I am trying to talk this bill to death.” 

By means of radio addresses, by printed pamphlets, by letters, 
telegrams, and petitions sent. to the Members of Congress and 
Senators, and even by speeches in the halls of Congress, the 
opponents of the Kerr-Coolidge bill are conducting a campaign 
of vilification, slander, and misrepresentation of facts. The only 
immediate effect of this un-American campaign is to create a 
situation among the foreign-born people living in the United 
States from which this country will be a long time recovering. 
A reign of terror has been created by the unthinking threats of 
mandatory and wholesale depprtation of all aliens. 

Now, for a few moments, let us calmly consider the benefits to 
be secured by the prompt enactment of the Kerr-Coolidge bill. 
In the first place, let me say. quite frankly that this is the first 
major legislative proposal in many years, dealing exclusively with 
aliens subject to the immigation laws who are living within the 
United States, which has received favorable action by the com- 
mittees of both the House and the Senate so as to have both the 
Senate bill and the House biil on the calendars of both Houses 
of Congress at the same timc. 

In the second place, let mé emphasize the fact that the enact- 
ment of the Kerr-Coolidge bill will not enable any alien in any 
foreign territory to secure admission to the United States, unless 
that alien is right now entitied to admission under provisions of 
the immigration laws as they now exist. In the third place, let 
me assure you that this bill will decrease the number of lawful 
admissions of aliens, who have never before been in the United 
States and who seek entry after the enactment of this bill as 
quota immigrants. This result is obtained in two ways: first, 
every alien in the United States who is permitted to remain here 
pursuant to provisions of this bill will be deducted from the 
quota of the country of wh'ch such alien is a native, and so if 
he remains here he prevent’s some other native of his country 
from coming here as a quota immigrant; second, the preference 
under the quota now enjoyed by skilled agriculturists and their 
wives and minor children is repealed by this bill, so that here- 
after those aliens will only- be entitled to come here as quota 
immigrants without any pre‘erence quota, and this will have the 
effect of keeping most of theiu out until they can secure a regular 
quota number. 
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The enactment of the Kerr-Coolidge bill will not change or 
repeal the existing provisions of the immigration law requiring 
the mandatory deportation of alien criminals, anarchists, Com- 
munists, violators of the Federal narcotic laws, who are not only 
narcotic addicts, or persons in the immoral classes subject to 
deportation. Nor wiil the bill extend to these classes of aliens 
any benefits whatever not now enjoyed by them under existing 
provisions of law. 

Four new classes of criminal aliens, who are not now subject 
to deportation under existing law, are added to the deportable 
classes. But, because of the drastic provisions created by that 
law, it is necessary in the public interest to authorize the use of 
limited discretion as to the actual deportation of aliens in these 
new deportable classes. Other provisions of the bill will greatly 
increase the apprehension and detention of aliens thought to 
be subject to deportation until a proper warrant is issued for their 
arrest. This will rid our country of some 20,000 criminals. 

This will attempt to treat the alien in the noncriminal classes, 
whose status under the immigration law is questionable while 
he remains here, as though he were a normal human being, and 
gives him a chance to have his status adjusted without undue 
expense or delay, so that he may not be forced to leave his home 
and fireside in this country. His status will be adjusted so that 
he will be in a position to proceed under our naturalization laws 
and eventually become a citizen. The Kerr-Coolidge bill, how- 
ever, does not grant citizenship, either directly or indirectly, to 
any alien whatsoever. 

One of the major objections expressed by those opposed to the 
Kerr-Coolidge bill is that it grants discretion to be exercised in 
certain limited groups of deportation cases. I feel the advocates 
of the Starnes-Reynolds bill, who oppose the authorized use of 
discretion under the Kerr-Coolidge bill, are not as sincere as they 
might be. 

My reason for this statement is that in the Starnes-Reynolds bill 
will be found a vastly more extensive grant to use discretion when 
it authorizes consular officers abroad, in their judgment, to deny 
visas to aliens who are unable to pass the consul’s intelligence 
test as to whether or not the applicant for a visa has—and I 
quote—"“intelligence equal to a normal rate of an average sam- 
pling of native-born American white stock.” In other respects 
this bill abounds in discretional features. 

I consider one whole portion of the Starnes-Reynolds bill, 
namely, that portion which seeks to establish permanent finger- 
printing records and registry of all aliens in the United States, 
as a particularly vicious proposal at this time. This proposal, if 
enacted into law, would definitely establish an alien bloc in the 
United States on un-American principles. The alien would be- 
come a self-conscious member of a group set apart by operation 
of law from the citizen neighbors in each community and the 
ready assimilation of such aliens into the United States citizen- 
ship would be rendered vastly more difficult than it is under 
existing provisions of law. 

I can think of no more fitting way of closing my remarks than 
reading to you a little quip from the New York Times entitled 
“One Good Plan”: “One earnest lady would solve the unemploy- 
ment problem by deporting 7,500,000 aliens and give their jobs 
to ‘Americans.’ Actually the results may be even more gratifying 
than she anticipates. For instance, sending 7,500,000 people out 
of the country means a great many new jobs in shipping and 
shipbuilding, and land transportation of all kinds. There will also 
be hundreds of thousands of new jobs for watchmen to keep an 
eye on the millions of homes deserted by the deportees. But this 
is not all. Actually there are fewer than 3,000,000 unnaturalized 
aliens in the country over the age of 21. If we are to deport 
7,500,000 aliens, we shall have to begin by first importing about 
4,000,000 of them; and this again means a boom in transporta- 
tion employment. It may be, of course, that this earnest lady 
expects to get her 7,500,000 aliens by first depriving all natural- 
ized citizens of their citizenship rights and making them real 
‘foreigners.’ That would create at least a million new clerical 
jobs. The more you look at the scheme the more wonderful it 
becomes.” 


FLOOD CONTROL ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3531) to 
amend the act entitled “An act for the control of floods on 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved May 15, 1928, with House amendments, 
insist on House amendments, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following conferees: 

Mr. Witson of Louisiana, Mr. WHITTINGTON, Mr. GrRISWwoLp, 
Mr. Ricu, and Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. 

MEDALS TO MEMBERS OF BYRD SECOND ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 209, authorizing the presentation of silver medals to 
the personnel of the Second Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 
The Clerk read the title of the Senate joint resolution, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
was that handled by any committee; and if so, by what 
committee? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Naval Affairs Committee. The 
Senate unanimously passed the bill and it was handled by 
the Naval Affairs Committee, and it carried no appropria- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and hereby is, 
directed to cause to be made at the United States Mint such num- 
ber of silver medals as he may deem appropriate and necessary, 
respectively, to be presented to the deserving personnel of the 
Second Byrd Antarctic Expedition that spent the winter night at 
Little America or who commanded either one of the expedition 
ships throughout the expedition, to express the high admiration 
in which the Congress and the American people hold for their 
heroic and undaunted accomplishments for science, unequa‘ed in 
the history of polar exploration, 


The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

MONOPOLISTIC MOTIVES OF THE CORPORATE CHAINS 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, during the first session of 
the Seventy-fourth Congress, the Honorable Wricut PATMAN 
introduced a bill making it unlawful for any person engaged 
in commerce to discriminate in price or terms of sale be- 
tween purchasers of commodities of like grade and quality, 
to prohibit the payment of brokerage or commission under 
certain conditions, to suppress pseudo-advertising allow- 
ances, to provide a presumptive measure of damages in cer- 
tain cases, and to protect the independent merchant, the 
public whom he serves, and the manufacturer from whom 
he buys, from exploitation by unfair competitors. 

The Patman bill does not propose to prohibit an entire 
business, nor even an entire class of transactions. It only 
imposes certain limits of security upon the transactions to 
which it relates, within which limits full latitude remains 
for all sound economic processes and beyond which limits 
the evils at which this bill is aimed are characteristically 
found. 

Those evils may be summarily stated as the abuse of the 
large buying power controlled by a few large purchasers to 
extract from manufacturers and other selling sources, price 
preferences and discriminatory allowances not justified by 
any sound economies in the distinctive methods of selling 
and servicing those customers; allowances which the seller, 
therefore, cannot afford to grant proportionally to his en- 
tire trade, since to do so would reduce his revenues below 
the reasonable net profit; discriminations, therefore, which 
the seller can grant only because they are discriminatory; 
that is, only because they are counterbalanced by sales 
to other customers at higher prices from which the seller 
can recoup such part of his reasonable net profit as he loses 
on sales to the preferred customers, and which he must in 
the long run recoup somewhere to justify his continuance in 
business; discriminations, in short, which for these very 
reasons can be granted to a few only at the expense of the 
remaining customers of the same seller. 

The bill is to help the manufacturer to resist the unfair 
demands of the large buyer. He grants these demands only 
under fear of losing the business to some other competitor 
who will grant them if he does not. The more able he is 
made to treat all customers alike, the better and more effi- 
ciently he can organize and conduct his business, and the 
more easily can he do business at a profit, and at the same 
time grant his customers, and through them the public 
whom he serves, a share in his economies through reduc- 
tions in prices. 
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The right of the chain stores and mail-order houses to do 
business is recognized, and the Patman bill would not de- 
stroy them unléss they depend for their existence upon unfair 
concessions and discriminations. So far as they ere able to 
perform the sound, economic function of bringing the necessi- 
ties and adornments of life from the producer to the consumer 
on a basis of equality with independent merchants, it leaves 
them with the same freedom as the independent. But any- 
one familiar with chain-store buying power and its ruthless 
use need not be told that the chains are already getting any 
price differentials supported by differences in cost. The evil 
lies in the fact that they are getting much more. They are 
getting concessions, discriminations, rebates, and other dif- 
ferentials representing neither savings to the seller nor service 
value to the consumer public; and they are getting them only 
by virtue of their power to bludgeon the manufacturer into 
granting them under threat of loss of the large business which 
they are able to control. Insidious methods are sometimes 
employed to render these tactics still more deadly. Spies are 
placed or subsidized in banks, in the manufacturer’s own 
offices, or in other quarters of confidential information to 
learn when his notes are falling due, so that a large offer of 
business or a threat of its withdrawal, with consequent gain 
or loss of case resources, may be laid on the manufacturer’s 
doorstep at the critical moment. This bill would protect the 
manufacturer against such victimization. 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission contains 
interesting information as to the methods of the corporate 
chains in dealing with manufacturers: 

Two of the large chain companies do not place orders with a 
certain manufacturer because of its refusal to allow brokerage. 
Another manufacturer reported that it does not sell to two chain 
companies because they operate commission establishments or 
buying agencies which demand a brokerage fee on all purchases. 

One or two manufacturers, stating that coercion had been em- 
ployed to force the cutting of prices, said that if the customer has 
a large order and demands a cut price, the company often is 
required to meet the demand or lose the business to its competi- 
tors. The other stated that the large chains chisel a substantial 
percentage from the net invoices of every order placed. 

One manufacturer reported that some years ago it made ex- 
tensive sales to a chain, but that the demands of that chain be- 
came so excessive that it was forced to stop selling the chain. 
The chain in question had built up the volume of its purchases 
to about 40 percent of this manufacturer’s output, and then sud- 
denly demanded larger concessions, which the manufacturer was 
forced to grant or else have its production curtailed to that ex- 
tent. As a result of this experience the manufacturer built up 
a@ trade with small jobbers to avoid being forced to make conces- 
sions. Another manufacturer reported that a chain company 
refused to handle its products unless the chain was given a free- 
goods allowance. Another manufacturer stated that an arrange- 
ment is in effect with one chain company whereby a percentage of 
net invoice price is rebated. Still another manufacturer was 
forced to grant concessions to a chain by threat that it would dis- 
continue its purchases and manufacture its own products unless 
it were granted a preferential price. 


Among the evils prevalently found are, first, the grant of 
quantity discounts exceeding any marginal-cost differences 
between the customers concerned—that is, unsupported by 
differences in the cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery re- 
sulting from the differing methods of quantities in which 
such commodities are to such purchasers sold or delivered; 
second, the payment of brokerage by the seller to dummy 
brokerage concerns owned and controlled by large buyers and 
serving the latter’s interest; third, the grant of advertising 
and similar allowances which are either out of relation to 
the value of any service or facilities rendered in exchange 
or which, in any case, result in saddling onto the seller the 
burden of the preferred customers’ advertising cost, whereas 
his smaller competitors must sustain their own. 

It is in these three fields, accordingly, that the Patman 
bill visits its restrictions; and to them those restrictions are 
carefully limited, leaving full latitude as follows: First, for 
differentials in prices or terms wherever they furnish an apt 
vehicle for the transmission of real comparative economies 
through the channels of distribution to the ultimate con- 
sumer; second, in the payment of brokerage wherever the 
brokerage function offers a real economic service and where 
it is paid by the one who really benefits from that service to 
the one who actually renders it in his behalf; third, in the 
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use and compensation of 4ll legitimate advertising and ad- 
vertising services whereversit is really desired as advertising, 
and not to cloak the grant of a competitive advantage to 
one customer as against another. 

Fifteen years ago chain stores were doing only 4 percent 
of the retail business of this country. In 1929 chains did 20 
percent; by 1933 the ratio had increased to 25. Independ- 
ents, which did 77 percent of the total business in 1929, ac- 
counted for 71 percent in. 1933. The sales of independents 
decreased 53 percent, whereas the sales of chains decreased 
35 percent. In 1933 there were 26,000 fewer independent 
stores than in 1929. 

Before the onslaught of big business, 300,000 independent 
dealers have gone down, and unless the movement toward 
centralization is checked, 500,000 more are due to follow 
them. Eight hundred thousand men, each the master of 
his own store, men who have spent their lives learning mer- 
chandising, who know the peculiar needs of their own cus- 
tomers, who love their communities and have given a helping 
hand in their development, who cherish the institutions of 
their country because those institutions have enabled the 
individual man to develop, to grow, and to achieve—these 
800,000 masters must become servants, employees of great 
chain corporations, cogs in a soulless and conscienceless 
machine, robots of distribution, receiving and obeying orders 
from the great city, directing them what to sell, how to sell 
it, and how much to sell it for. That is the prospect that is 
due to face the American people. 

There is no economy in commercial piracy. It may enable 
a few men to amass a fortune, but to the great mass of the 
people it spells a total loss. The consumer is best served 
when he buys his goods from day to day at honest prices, 
allowing a fair margin of profit on every item, a profit that 
will enable the manufacturer, the jobber, and the retailer to 
continue doing business, competing with others in a fair 
and honorable way. Whenever a manufacturer or a mer- 
chant fails as a result of unfair competition, the loss 
ultimately falls on the consumer. The bankruptcy of many 
producers and distributors may mean temporary savings for 
the patrons of bargain counters; but ultimately it results in 
monopoly for a few producers and distributors, who will 
charge the public a price limited only by what the market 
will bear. 

We have enacted laws to prevent railroad companies from 
giving rebates to favored shippers. We require warehouses 
to charge every man the same price for storing grain and 
other commodities. We make telephone companies main- 
tain a uniform schedule of rates. We revoke the licenses 
of insurance companies if they collect different premiums 
from different policyholders for the same risk. 

Why should not the principle of fair dealing which has 
been adopted for the protection of those who use the rail- 
road for transportation, the warehouse for storing com- 
modities, the telephone for communication, and insurance 
for protection be extended to protect those who buy mer- 
chandise and those who sell it? 

We prohibit discrimination because discrimination lifts 
the burden off a favored group and places it upon the rank 
and file. We prohibit it because when some pay less than 
a fair price others pay more. We prohibit it because dis- 
crimination is the mother of monopoly, and H. R. 8442, a 
bill to amend section 2 of the Clayton Act, is aimed at 
monopolistic motives. 

I find no fault with the principle that the fittest should 
survive, but I protest with all the emphasis I can command 
against a misinterpretation of that principle which gives 
advantage, not to the fittest but to the strongest and the 
craftiest. Civilization puts the emphasis on right rather 
than on might. The powers of government should be used 
to make business civilized. 

STATE CONVENTION OF YOUNG DEMOCRAT CLUBS AT DAVENPORT, 
IOWA 

Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp to include a speech 
made by my colleague, Mr. WEARIN. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address of Hon. OrHa D. WearIn before the State convention 
of Young Democrat Clubs at Davenport, Iowa, on May 18, 
1936: 

Mr. Chairman and Young Democrats of Iowa, I am honored and 
delighted with this opportunity of addressing the State conven- 
tion of Young Democrat Clubs in my home State. Permit me 
te congratulate you upon the splendid sessions you have been 
having here in Davenport. I want to go further than that and 
say I think this organization represents one of the most power- 
ful factors in the national affairs of the Democratic Party. I say 
that, not because I am one of your number myself and a mem- 
ber of varicus of Young Democratic Clubs in my State, but be- 
cause I really believe what I say. 

Before entering upon a discussion of national affairs and the 
relationship of our group to the important questions of the hour, 
I want to say that I take particular satisfaction out of speaking 
in Davenport tonight, located as it is in the Second Congressional 
District of Iowa, represented in Congress by my able and beloved 
friend, the Honorable BERNHARD M. JAcoBSEN, of Clinton. 
never forget my first meeting with him at Des Moines while I 
was a member of the Iowa State Legislature, and I recall with 
satisfaction the many courtesies extended to me by him and his 
secretary during my first freshman days in Washington and 
throughout the balance of my service in my present capacity. 
As you know, Mr. JacoBsEN is a member of the powerful and 
important Committee on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. His splendid work has brought him the admiration 
of the leadership and placed him in such a position that he is 
remarkably influential in our national councils of state. 


Again I want to repeat that the invitation to address this | 


splendid group of young men and women of my own age has 
brought a thrill that one seldom experiences. I have been a 
candidate for public office for a number of years, and in every 
instance have felt the powerful influence of the Young Demo- 
crats, who have stood by me and fought for me in a splendid 
manner. 

The Nation is fully aware of the influence of the group in 
campaigns that are past and that are still in the offing. Nothing 
delights me more than to see members of our group interested 
in public service and offering themselves at the respective pri- 
maries and general elections for public office. Let no one dis- 
courage you in your ambitions with the statement that you are 
still too young. I have been guilty of that so-called damnable 
crime for a long time but have borne up under its weight with- 
out feeling any particular disadvantage from it. If I had the 
time tonight I would go back, as I sometimes do, and trace the 
history of world affairs singling out a few of the younger men 
and women who have participated in important events. I shall 
say briefly, however, that it is always encouraging for us to re- 
member that Sir William Pitt, one of England’s greatest states- 


men, was a member of Parliament at 21, Chancellor of the Ex- | 


chequer at 23, and Prime Minister and practically ruler of all 
England at 25. Many of the leading founders of this Nation, 
including Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, who repre- 
sented the two schools of political thought of the time, were 
still in their thirties when the Declaration of Independence was 
written and the Constitution of the United States in the process 
of formation. William Jennings Bryan, who probably had a 
longer reign of influence in Democratic politics and in national 
affairs than any other man in American history, was nominated 
for the Presidency the first time when he was 36 years of age. 
Theodore Roosevelt was in his early forties (I believe 43) when 
he succeeded to the Presidency the first time. Today the New 
Deal has recognized a splendid group of young men in positions 
that range from the heads of important New Deal agencies to 
assistant secretaries of the respective departments, including my 
good and able friend, Charles West, of Ohio, at the present time 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

I would call this fact to your attention: That in the United 
States Senate and the House of Representatives at the present 
time is a sizable group of young men which, at the beginning of 
the Seventy-third Congress, to which I was elected, ranged in age 
from 28 to 40. Very frankly, as I look back over the achievements 
of the past two sessions and the contributions that have been made 
to the welfare of the Democratic Party, making allowances for the 
seniority of the leadership, I am just as well pleased to be a mem- 
ber of that younger group as I would be if I were a member of the 
older group. 

But to get to the business of the evening: There are just a few 
things I want to bring you tonight in the way of a message from 
the Capitol. After 4 years, during which the Democratic Party has 
been in control of every branch of the Government with the excep- 
tion of the Supreme Court, we have witnessed a startling rise, a 
phenomenal improvement, in the morale, and the economic condi- 
tion of the United States. It is umnecessary for me to refer before 
this well-informed group of young men and women to the condition 
of the country in 1932 at the time we succeeded to power, with your 
aid and assistance. I feel that we should not take the time to 
discuss in detail the bankrupt condition of American agriculture, 
suffering from 10-cent corn and 2-cent hogs, the desperate state 
of American banking, the ruined condition of business as a whole, 


I will | 
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and the greatest load of unemployment that America has ever 
carried. Out of that chaotic condition a great President has 
brought order and progress. At this moment I pay tribute to the 
great leader of the Democratic Party, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

As I survey the national scene tonight I see a striking change 
just as you do. I see an improvement in American agriculture 
that has increased its income from approximately five billions in 
round numbers to what will probably be in the neighborhood of 
nine billions this year. I see a restoration of industrial activity 
which is astonishing. Every day I pick up publications, some of 
which are hostile to the program, read their vicious and vitriolic 
editorials, and turn to the business sections to find a series of 
headlines that read something like this: New building boom fore- 
cast by experts; bonds improve on wide front; stock prices advance 
under market boom; further increase in agricultural income pre- 
dicted for 1936; steel output best since 1930; automobile sales peak 
record smashed; oil company net rise for quarter; tobacco industry 
higher for week, and so on through a long list of similar improve- 
ments that cover almost every industrial field of activity. 

Now, my friends, in view of the fact that we are young men and 
women, I feel it might be proper for me to direct my attention a 
little more to the New Deal of tomorrow rather than the New Deal 
of today, with which you are just as familiar as I am. Not even 
the most pessimistic and partisan of our opponents dares to dis- 
pute the truth of the headlines I have just quoted to you. You 
know, as I do, that many factors have entered into securing the 
results we have sought and gained. The only argument that can 
be used today is that being promulgated by the vested interests of 
this Nation in the thought that fear dominates the country as a 
result of the program. In the first place, can you imagine Ameri- 
can business and American people being afraid of the economic 


| improvement that has taken place under the New Deal since 1932? 


Such a supposition is absurd, but let us pause for a moment and 
see what the pessimists are afraid of. 

A few days ago I met a reactionary on the streets, living in a 
dreamland of long ago, when personal liberty could be used to the 
extent of capitalizing upon the very souls of the masses who work 
for a living with their hands and who form the foundation of 
America past, present, and future. He told me that American 
business and the American public are afraid to go ahead because 
of the acts of the present administration. I said, “What are they 
afraid of? Are they afraid of having their bank deposits guaran- 
teed up to $5,000, are they afraid of having their homes saved 
when private financial institutions fail to save them, are the 
people of America afraid of having the uncertainty of poverty in 
old age swept aside with social-security legislation, are they afraid 
of being protected in their dealings in securities, are they afraid 
of having their national wealth increased with a program of self- 
liquidating public works, are they afraid of a power-development 
program to bring cheap electricity into homes that are warped 


| with drudgery, are they afraid of legislation to prevent the over- 


capitalization of industry that heretofore has resulted in their 
being fleeced out of millions of dollars for worthless watered stocks 
and bonds, are the American farmers afraid of 75-cent corn, $1.25 
wheat, 10-cent hogs, 14-cent cattle, 1l-cent cotton, and 18'4-cent 
tobacco, as compared to 9-cent corn, 20-cent wheat, 2-cent hogs, 
4-cent cattle, 642-cent cotton, and 1014-cent tobacco in 1932, are 
they afraid of having their farms refinanced at a saving of from 
1 to 14% percent; are they afraid of Federal loans on their agri- 
cultural products affording them an opportunity to await the 


| arrival of satisfactory market conditions; is anyone afraid to have 
| the unemployed of this Nation fed through the productive agency 





of the Public Works or Works Progress Administration until such 
time as American industry becomes sufficiently rehabilitated to 
absorb them; is either the American public or American business 
afraid of the generally improved economic conditions since the 
advent of the New Deal, as evidenced on the market pages of every 
newspaper in the United States, be it hostile or friendly to the 
program?” 

Out of today always comes another day, and no one is more 
interested in that prospect than the young Democrats of America. 
We have advanced this far, now where do we go from here? As I 
view the national scene today I think there are three important 
issues in the welfare of this Nation that we must continue to meet 
and deal with in the future. American industry, including agri- 
culture, in which we of Iowa are so vitally interested, and all 
lines of business activity in the United States can be traced 
directly to these three important items. One is the tariff, another 
is the national attitude toward the question of electric power, and 
the third is the matter of employment. Now let us pause for a 
moment to consider: That great idealist and stanch believer in 
the principles of democracy, Woodrow Wilson, once said with refer- 
ence to the tariff, that the whole question and its relationship to 
business reminded him considerably of the man who entered the 
city of Boston for the first time, that you know is notorious for 
its winding streets. He approached a party near the station 
and said, “My friend, I am a stranger here. Can you direct me to 
the Commons?” The reply was, “Yes; I can. Take any one of 
these streets going in any direction, follow it, and eventually you 
will come to the Commons.” So it is with American business. It 
is all closely associated with the question of the tariff. I shall not 
trace the history of the tendency of the leadership of the Repub- 
lican Party throughout over half a century to instill in the minds 
of the American people the necessity of high protection. They, 
those leaders, were quite successful in doing it on the ground that 
the standard of living in America must be protected. They even 


sold the farmers and the laboring men upon digging down into 
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their jeans to pay the bill to the industrial interests of this coun- 
try on the theory, that they were profiting themselves from the 
dded cost. 

The rates of protection rose higher and higher until eventually 
they reached their climax in that monstrosity known as the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, saddled upon the country during the 
administration of Herbert Hoover. Because of the terms of that 
act other countries were led to adopt similar nationalistic policies 
and to erect retaliatory tariff walls. When America could no 
longer sell her goods in the face of such opposition she was natu- 
rally forced to curtail her industrial production, which she did, 
with the subsequent result that workmen were thrown out of work 
by the millions. Their purchasing power thus destroyed was no 
longer brought to play to absorb agriculture’s surpluses that in 
turn rose higher and higher, and we had the phenomenal condi- 
tion in America in 1932 of millions of men and women crying for 
bread, the graineries of the Nation full to overflowing, and the 
producers of food commodities bankrupt. 

We must remember that the United States is a surplus-produc- 
ing country with reference to all her major agricultural products. 
Under those circumstances a tariff on such things, which has been 
used as a sop to convince representatives of agricultural districts 
to vote for industrial tariffs has been useless. We cannot expect 
a tariff on such surplus products to have any effect upon the 
market price except at such times when seasonal shortages might 
leave the American market with an inadequate supply of its own 
products. Our only hope for the future of the American farmer 
is to stimulate our foreign trade to such an extent that it will 
absorb our surpluses, or else adopt the temporary program of crop 
limitation as a permanent policy, which is not in harmony with 
the principles of the Democratic Party and is being used only at 
the present moment as a stopgap until we can correct such evils 
as were forced upon us under the Hawley-Smoot Act and similar 
atrocities. 

In my humble judgment, the only way that we can expect per- 
manent and extensive prosperity for American agriculture and for 
American industry, which has the same capacity to produce sur- 
pluses over and above the needs of the American market, is to de- 
velop our foreign trade. We cannot do that on a cash basis without 
absorbing all the financial resources of the world, which would be 
a disastrous thing. We cannot extend credit as a permanent pro- 
gram without also exhausting that resource, and thus the only 
other procedure is to stimulate the trade of this Nation with other 
countries of the world on the basis of exchange. 

Now, I know the opponents to this particular program will say 
that the importation of foreign products into this country by way 
of exchange will lower the standard of American living, be a detri- 
ment to labor, and otherwise complicate our economic program. 
In the first place, I want to remind you that the most complete 
economic collapse we have ever witnessed occurred during the 
administration that preceded this one, and under the provisions of 
the highest protective law in the history of the United States. I 
want to remind you that when we cannot continue to do business 
for cash or credit indefinitely, which is obvious, we must arrange 
some program of exchange in order to absorb our production of 
foods and manufactured articles. It is better that we buy some 
products and keep our factories running and our farms producing 
a = witness the unemployment and bankruptcy that prevailed 
in 1 . 

I subscribe to the program inaugurated by that great states- 
man, Cordell Hull, of arranging reciprocal-trade treaties in which 
an effort is being made to gradually bring down trade barriers 
and build up the American market in foreign countries. We have 
agreed to approximately 10 of them with extremely satisfactory 
results. Let us take for example the island of Cuba. Prior to 
the erection of trade barriers Cuba absorbed a large quantity of 
American lard, a basic commodity of this country, but during the 
course of the operation of the Hawley-Smoot Act that particular 
trade sank to the infinitesimal quantity of $818,116 in 1933 as 
compared to $3,920,270 in 1931. Under the new program adopted 
by this administration on September 3, 1934, it is again on the 
rise and reached $3,029,913 in 1935. I could go on through other 
lists of similar improvements of major agricultural products upon 
which we depend for prosperity, but time will not permit tonight. 
I can do little more than discuss the principles involved. If we 
can sell, and I firmly believe we can, surpluses of farm and in- 
dustrial products to other countries through the agency of nego- 
tiated trade treaties in exchange for products that do not con- 
stitute the basic source of American prosperity or products that 
we do not produce at all it should be obvious to any thinking 
person that the business condition of this country would of neces- 
sity improve. If we can sell surpluses of pork, beef, wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco, automobiles, steel, and other major products abroad 
we will establish a firm prosperity for American business. Farmers 
will have more money with which to keep the wheels of industry 
moving and that means work for the unemployed. A good exam- 
ple today is the renewed activity of farm machinery factories 
during the past 18 months. 

Now, I know sometimes the ballyhoo artists like to get on the 
platform and weep crocodile tears because a boat load of Ar- 
gentine corn has been delivered at San Francisco or Baltimore, 
Md. There has been an increase in the last 2 years of imports 
of Argentine corn, due to what? Due simply to the fact that 
the drought of the summer of 1934 occasioned a shortage in our 
own supplies that has not yet been entirely absorbed by our own 
production. When it has the Argentine will no longer be able to 
compete with our product, any more than it has in the past. One 
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of the major reasons for which is the matter of its quality. It is 
not of such a character that it can be used in commercial activities 
with the exception of a limited field. 

Just at the moment the dairying interests are fearful lest they 
are going to be destroyed under the terms of the Canadian 
Treaty. They must remember, however, that the importance of 
the imports under the terms of that treaty have been greatly 
magnified. For instance the annual importation of butter from 
Canada will only amount to one-tenth of 1 percent of the an- 
nual amount produced in this country. All of which brings me 
to this conclusion: The young Democrats of this Nation should 
be vitally concerned with the continuation of a broad-minded 
program for trade development in the United States, under the 
terms of reciprocal-trade treaties enacted by the present admin- 
istration for the purpose of stimulating our trade with the world. 
That policy can under the able management of Secretary of 
State Hull bring about the maximum of activity and, thereby, 
the employment of men who have been thrown out of work 
under the program of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. 

The other important question that I desire to bring to the 
attention of the young Democrats of this convention is the issue 
of the development of power in the United States, which has 
become of large concern to the welfare of every man, woman, and 
child in the Nation. 

Investigations of the Federal Trade Commission have revealed 
the fact that the corporate interests have been guilty of selling 
millions upon millions of dollars of watered stocks and securities 
to the American public that have pyramided corporation upon 
corporation, adding costs in the way of salaries for Hopsons and 
his kind, interest on securities back of which there was no real 
value, and other costs that have resulted in the unsuspecting 
public having to pay excessive rates for their electrical energy 
which has kept down consumption of the product and denied to 
untold millions the godsend of relief that comes from having the 
drudgery of homework, farmwork, and heavy labor lifted from their 
shoulders by that all-important commodity. In a recent private 
investigation of my own I found that consumers in our district 
are paying as much as 18 and 20 cents per kilowatt-hour for 
electricity. The power companies will dispute that and say that 
their rates are 4, 6, and 8 cents, but I say the total cost to the 
consumer is represented by the rate per kilowatt-hour and other 
charges including service. The Tennessee Valley program has 
brought electricity to the consumers in that territory at striking 
reductions. Poor people who could never afford the commodity 
before are now in a position to use it. I find, for example, that a 
man in my territory who paid $5.51 for 40 kilowatt-hours could 
have bought the same amount of current under the Tennessee 
Valley program for $1.20. You can see from this that he could 
either reduce his total annual charges under such a program to a 
marked extent or for the same amount of money he could bless 
his wife and himself with the advantages of other needed con- 
veniences. I selected this single example from a large number in 
my files because of my lack of time tonight. I say to this assembly 
of young Democrats that you should have the courage to stand up 
against the powerful influence of the moneyed interests of the 
Nation who stoop to any method to intimidate their opponents 
and fight for the advancement of the power program of this ad- 
ministration that will bring rural electrification and electrification 
of homes in towns and cities at prices that the people can afford 
to pay. 

As one of the solutions of our problem in Iowa I have offered 
the United States Congress a Missouri Valley power development 
project that would be similar to the T. V. A. That great states- 
man, Senator Greorce Norris, of Nebraska, has offered one for the 
whole Mississippi Valley which is commendable. The results 
would be similar to what I described a moment ago with refer- 
ence to the typical example of a consumer’s charges. Until such 
time as we can achieve that type of project, it will be necessary 
for us to advance under the Rural Electrification Administration 
through the agency of cooperative rural lines, made possible 
through 100-percent loans to such groups. Unfortunately, the 
Washington set-up of that group has not had the kind of cooper- 
ation from the heads of the extension department in Iowa that 
they should have had. County agents throughout the State have, 
however, endeavored to cooperate to the best of their ability and 
with their help the program is advancing. You can expect some 
of the newspapers of this State to fight me on this program 
either openly or through a more subtle method of opposing me 
upon some other issue. If you firid such a publication swinging 
into action against me turn to its advertising section and you 
will probably find some large, remunerative ads paid for by the 
power companies. With reference to this issue I will say again to 
the young Democrats at this convention that it constitutes one 
of the major programs of the future that will be a godsend to the 
common people. It is your duty and mine to stand behind 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and see that it marches forward. 

The third major problem which will be with us for years to come 
as a result of the economic chaos into which we were plunged by 
the previous administration is the matter of unemployment. Mil- 
lions of men were out of work when we took control of the Gov- 
ernment. Right here and now, I want to say it is unfortunate that 
we have been forced to spend so many millions to insure them of 
food and clothing, but what is more unfortunate is the fact that 
@ condition ever existed in this rich Nation that made it neces- 
sary for us to spend those millions to keep them from starving 
and freezing. 
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We have advanced a program of public works with the thought 
in mind that in addition to employing the men who were unem- 
ployed we could at the same time give to the Nation a con- 
structive series of improvements that would increase the natural 
wealth and the values of the respective communities. Now the 
small carping critics who do not have the mental capacity to 
view this program on a national scale can select some individual 
project, and it is impossible for so vast a program to be perfect 
in every respect, and condemn it perhaps with some justification; 
but we, as young Democrats, should impress upon the public that 
it is the program as a whole that counts and not a specific mis- 
take that has been made. I used to say to the audiences in our 
congressional district with reference to it that my wife was, 
generally speaking, an excellent cook. Once in a while she will 
make some pancakes for breakfast that are terrible, but I have 
never divorced her because of that individual mistake and am 
not going to, because, as I said before, generally speaking she is 
an excellent cook. That analogy will apply to the whole program 
about which I am talking at the moment. The entire situation, 
of course, all traces back to the principal point of my discussion, 
namely, that the trade of America is of the utmost importance. 
Through it we hope and have reason to believe that the prosperity 
of agricuiture and industry will be restored. When that time 
comes the greater portion of the people who are out of employ- 
ment will again be carrying their dinner pails to work and their 
wives will be singing happily in their little homes. While we are 
in the process of working with these major things in the future, 
and their advancement will rest entirely in the hands of men 
and women like yourself, of our own age, we will couple with 
them such other things as contribute to the permanent welfare 
of the country that I have already mentioned in the way of old- 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, regulation of stock ex- 
changes and other things for the protection of the general public. 

As I look out over this assembly of young’ men and women 
I am encouraged. I feel confident after watching the people of 
my own generation in action in public office that we will be able 
to meet and cope with these problems and that America, thank 
God, will continue to live. 


THE COMING ELECTION 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks by including a radio address I gave 
over a station in Detroit, Mich. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress delivered by me over Station WMBC, Detroit, Mich., 
May 18, 1936: 


Next November the people of the United States will be called 
upon again to make their choice of a President and Congress. We 
have been told that the coming election is the most important 
since the election of Lincoln in 1860. This is true. Never since 
the days of the Civil War have the people of our Nation been 
faced with issues more fundamental than those presented to us 
today. We are entering a new age and policies are to be chosen 
to mark the course we are to follow in the future. 

This much we have all learned from the lessons of the post- 
war decade of reckless and unsound prosperity and the bitter days 
of depression and privation which followed the collapse of the 
boom; that no longer can there be permitted in America un- 
bridled exploitation either of natural or material resources or of 
human beings. We have learned that no longer can we afford to 
permit eight-tenths of 1 percent of our entire population to 
receive over 20 percent of the national income, while 60 percent of 
our families receive less than enough to supply them with the 
basic necessities of life. We have learned that the problem of 
unemployment resulting from technological efficiency and from 
the maturing of our economic system cannot be solved by a re- 
fusal to recognize that it exists. We have learned that America 
as a nation cannot afford to permit her millions of farmers to 
labor year after year for a return less than the cost of production. 
We have learned, in short, that there was something radically 
wrong with the method by which the fruits of our civilization were 
distributed among our people. 

The American people have thought deeply during the past 
half dozen years, and I am confident that no return to the pre- 
depression system of inequality, privilege, and exploitation will 
be permitted. The American people in 1932 demanded and ob- 
tained an end to a system that bred insecurity and they will 
in the coming election again demand that our political parties 
face the facts of our economic and social life. 

What are these facts? Briefly these: We are a Nation provi- 
dentially provided with all essential material resources and mag- 
nificently equipped to produce an abundance of those goods and 
services which are required for a decent standard of living. So 
long as millions of our people are in want there is no place in 
America for idle men or idle factories, for America is technically 
and materially equipped to produce plenty for all. It is up to 
us to see that plenty is produced and distributed for the benefit 
of all the people of the Nation. It is up to the leadership in 
our Nation, both industrial and governmental, to so order our 
economic life that opportunity will be maintained for our youth, 
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jobs for our laborers, adequate prices for our farmers, and security 
for our aged and those who are physically handicapped. 

These are the facts which condition the thinking of our new 
age. They place upon the political parties of our Nation a grave 
responsibility, for it is the peculiar function of political parties 
in a democracy to formulate and define the issues as to choice 
of policy in order that the electorate may choose wisely. The 
American people are alert to the significance of the coming 
election and they are demanding that our parties face the facts 
and declare their position in positive, clear, and intelligible terms. 
There must be no equivocation, no weasiing, no evasion. Any 
party that refuses to face our social and economic problems and 
refuses to give to the people a program for dealing with these 
problems in a sham and a pretense, a mixture of hypocrisy and 
cowardice. 

I pause to ask the question as to what answer the leaders of 
tne Republican Party have given to the problem of maldistribu- 
tion of wealth, to the problem of unemployment, the problem 
of social and economic security? The Republican Party has pro- 
posed no positive program. The course of the G. O. P. has been 
one of negation and of empty criticism of the constructive 
achievements of the New Deal. The Republican leaders have 
nothing to offer the Nation except a return to the days of 1929, 
a return to the conditions of exploitation and insecurity, to those 
days of growing unemployment, financial debauchery, and 
depressed agriculture. 

The leaders of the G. O. P., subsidized by funds from those 
who profit by the law of the jungle, have talked much but said 
nothing of a constructive nature. True, I'll admit, even the 
Republicans find it difficult to criticize some phases of the New 
Deal. The Republicans very generally voted in favor of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Housing Administration Act. They 
raise no objection to the C. C. C. program. No fundamental 
objections has been raised against the policy of soil conserva- 
tion. Herbert Hoover in one of his recent speeches even went 
so far as to claim credit for having originated the present farm 
program. The fact is, of course, that for 12 long years from 1920 
to 1932 the leaders of the Republican Party resisted with every 
means at its disposal the enactment of a farm program that 
would be of real benefit to the farmers of this Nation. Yes; 
the Republican leaders now, after the Democratic New Deal has 
pointed the way, accept the necessity for the protection of our 
farmers by the National Government. 

I could point out numerous instances of our Republican friends 
who have attempted to capitalize on the popularity of New Deal 
reforms—our junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], for 
instance, who speaks in such glowing terms about the New Deal 
establishment of protection for our bank depositors. I have but 
one question to ask of these Republican leaders who now recog- 
nize that reform in the interest of the people was long overdue in 
1932: Why did not they when in power during the first 4 years of 
the depression take the initiative in proposing the reforms which 
they now support? The answer is, of course, that the leaders of 
the G. O. P. are controlled by those who supply the funds for the 
Republican Party, the bankers of Wall Street, the Du Ponts, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the utility companies, and 
others. of our industrial and banking fraternity. These men 
wanted no reform, and the G. O. P. was helpless and still is. The 
trouble with the Republican Party is that it has been dying of 
sleeping sickness. 

The New Deal promised relief for those millions of our people 
who were brought face to face with starvation by the Hoover 
depression. That relief was and is being given. The New Deal 
promised to take steps to set into operation the forces of recovery. 
This job, too, has been done and better days are at hand. The 
purchasing power of the people has been raised and factories, 
mines, and mills long idle are again in operation. I need not in 
Michigan point out the evidences of our remarkable recovery dur- 
ing the past 3 years. 

The income of the farmers of our Nation has been raised by 
$2,000,000,000 and the farmers are again buying automobiles. 
For every 10 automobiles registered in 1932, there are 42 registered 
today. Automobile production is up by 70 percent in the last 4 
years. New plants are being built in many Michigan cities, and 
for the first time since the Hoover depression factories are run- 
ning behind in their orders. Employment in the automobile in- 
dustry is up to 98 percent of what it was in 1929. It is estimated 
that over 4,500,000 cars will be produced this year, 90 percent of 
them in Michigan. In a sense, more than three-fourths of the 
people of the United States travel with their feet on a part of 
Michigan, for the floors of 90 percent of their cars and the chassis 
beneath are made in Michigan factories, by Michigan workers, 
largely from Michigan iron and timber. Increased automobile pro- 
duction has stimulated activity in the iron mines and the lumber 
industries. We are proud that our great Michigan industry is well 
back to normal, and as a Democrat I am proud that the New Deal 
has made possible the reemployment of thousands of men who 
were without work. 

Michigan farmers, too, have come back. During the Hoover 
panic year of 1932 Michigan farmers received as the total for all 
livestock and crops produced but $118,567,000. In 1935, after 3 years 
of the New Deal, the total cash income for the farmers of our State 
had increased to $177,000,000, an increase of almost 50 percent. 
In 1932 the Michigan farmers were crushed beenath a burden of 
debt and taxation. Since the Democratic administration came 
into power, taxes on farm property have declined 60 percent and 
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foreclosures have dwindled. There is every indication that 
will continue toward full recovery in 1936 with the reelection of 
that great and glorious leader, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

One of the outstanding achievements in Michigan has been the 
increase of alfalfa acreage, in which Michigan now ranks second 
in the Union, an increase from 75,000 acres in 1919 to 1,000,000 
acres in 1935. Michigan ranks second in the production of sugar 
beets, increasing her acreage 100 percent from 1931 to 1935. 
Michigan ranks first in the production of field beans, the value of 
this crop increasing from $5,363,000 in 1931 to nearly $10,000,000 
in 1935. In potatoes, Michigan took second rank in the Nation in 
1935 with a@ crop valued at $12,492,000. Before the New Deal in 
1931 the potato crop brought Michigan farmers but $4,331,000. 
Michigan’s cherry crop increased in value from $608,000 for the 
Republican panic year of 1932 to $1,622,000 in 1935. Michigan 
leads in cherry production; Michigan leads in onion production; 
and we are the first pickle-producing State in the Union. Does 
this look like the reduction program that the Republicans cry 
about? These are the facts that Brucker criticizes. Oh, let him 
spread the gospel of truth, not lies. 

I repeat, Michigan farmers have come back, our acreages have 
increased, the value of our crops has multiplied. and I submit 
that the remarkable recovery of our farmers was made possible by 
the farm program of the New Deal. The junior Senator from 
Michigan, the Honorable ArTHuR H. VANDENBERG, has seen fit to 
criticize the New Deal farm program. I ask him to explain the 
recovery of the Michigan farmers. Senator VANDENBERG has 
stated that the Democratic program has reduced farm production. 
I ask him to look at the statistics for Michigan. Senator VANDEN- 
BERG would like to have the farmers of Michigan go back to the 
days of 1929, to live again those days of misery and hopelessness. 
Our junior Senator should hang his head in shame for his pica- 
yunish criticism of real achievement. His criticism is a typical 
Vandenberg vagary. 

Sanctity of our courts and freedom of the press, and crit- 
icism of the Roosevelt Democratic agricultural program are the 
main themes of Senator VANDENBERG, who apparently desires to 
implant in the minds of his hearers that these paladiums of liberty 
have in some way been endangered by the New Deal in bringing 
the Nation from the depths of the Hoover panic of 1932 to the 
present state of well-advanced recovery. The junior Senator from 
Michigan is an orator of the old school, the very epitome of 
pomp and circumstance as he back and forth upon the 
Senate floor—a champion full worthy of the pelf and power fac- 
tion of the Old Guard. Hamilton is his ideal, about whom he has 
written two books—Hamilton who opposed the farmers and who 
looked upon the people collectively as a dangerous beast. 

What alternative to the program of the Democratic administra- 
tion which has made possible this recovery do the G. O. P. leaders 
offer? None. They criticize the New Deal for spending money and 
unbalancing the Budget. They forget that the Budget became 
unbalanced under Herbert Hoover, and they forget too that while 
Mr. Hoover did nothing to remedy conditions, President Roose- 
velt’s administration has brought about an increase in the income 
of our people from thirty-five billion in the last year of the Hoover 
administration to sixty-five billion in the present year of Roosevelt 
recovery. The Budget of the Nation may be out of balance as to 
emergency expenditures, but the budgets of millions of our people 
have for the first time since the days of Hoover Republican depres- 
sion been brought into balance. 

Republican leaders charge that the New Deal has regimented 
the lives of our people, that our traditional liberties are about to 
be destroyed, that the Constitution has been erted and demo- 
cratic institutions imperiled. Our junior Senator, Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG, has often put on his best oratorical shows in criticism of 
this nature. Now, I ask you from what source has come this hue 
and cry about the loss of liberty? Does the man who has been 
kept from starvation by a Democratic relief program and now has 
a job because the Democratic administration has made possible 
recovery make the complaint? No; of course not. Labor and 
agriculture have not complained. Those who do complain are 
those whose unjustified control of the economic life of our Nation 
has been broken. Few people will see anything pathetic in one 
of the millionaire Du Ponts crying as to loss of liberty; the peo- 
ple know that to the Du Ponts and others of their breed liberty 
has meant freedom to exploit our workers and farmers. The 
Democratic Party is the champion of liberty not for the Du Ponts 
or the utility companies, but for the t= mass of our people. 
The New Deal has recognized that without a basis in economic 
security and opportunity there can be no liberty. Economic en- 
slavement under the old deal of the Republicans was an abso- 
lute denial of the benefits of civil and political liberty. The New 
Deal has broken the dominion of the ruling economic class in 
America and naturally has encountered the wrath and the propa- 
ganda of those who would block reform. They speak through 
their mouthpieces in the Republican Party. They refuse to meet 
our social and economic problems squarely; and hiding behind the 
Constitution, they attempt to frighten the people with talk about 
an unbalanced Budget. The Republican leaders refuse to face 
the facts, because facing the facts would expose the emptiness of 
their position. 

It is well understood that reform under the New Deal will 
continue. It is not proposed that America will be remade, but 
it is proposed that conditions in America will be so ordered that 
the goal of economic and social security for all will be reached. 

The farm p is well under way, and American farmers 
for the first time since the World War can feel secure. The 
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problems of labor have not been so completely solved. Technical 
efficiency in industry is constantly making necessary the employ- 
ment of fewer and fewer men. It is estimated that industrial 
production has advanced 51 percent since January 1, 1933, yet 
unemployment has decreased but 30 percent. This means simply 
that to produce the same volume of goods today, fewer men are 
needed than were employed in 1933. Now it stands to reason 
that unless the worker’s buying power keeps pace with the volume 
of production we cannot prosper. Our men must be given jobs, 
and it shall not be by scrapping the efficiency of the machine 
production. We cannot expect America to continue as a Nation 
with ten or more millions of our men unemployed. These men are 
red-blooded Americans with the same birthright as other American 
citizens. They must be given an opportunity to provide for them- 
selves and their families. Among the rights of the workers is 
that paramount right to a job, and this right must and shall come 
before the right of privileged wealth. 

Two proposals, mutually dependent, present themselves for our 
consideration. First, the income of our people must be raised so 
that a greater volume of goods can be purchased; and secondly, 
this increase in purchasing power can be best obtained by the 
employment of all of our people at adequate wages. This program 
entails a shorter workweek for the major industries with no de- 
crease in wages, and perhaps with some raising of wages. It 
means the elimination of child labor. It means the giving of 
opportunity for vocational and higher education to our youth for 
a longer period than is now possible for most of the young 
people. This program means the elimination of the sweatshop 
and of starvation wages. It means the establishment of minimum- 
wage standards. It may mean a decrease in the rate of dividends 
and interest for a few corporations, but it will mean a greater 
security and a more abundant life for the millions of our workers 
and farmers. This program means the organization of labor into 
unions of their own choosing for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. It means the establishment of unemployment insurance, 
and I might say incidentally that our Republican Governor Fitz- 
gerald has not seen fit to have the great industrial State of Michi- 
gan enact a law that will bring our workers within the scope of 
the New Deal Unemployment Insurance Act. 

We need a Democratic Governor and a Democratic administra- 
tion in the State of Michigan to properly institute and administer 
that program in sympathy with the national law and the New 
Deal. 


Such a program means the establishment of old-age assistance 
for those workers who reach an advanced age. A beginning has 
been made in this program through the Railroad Retirement Act 
for the railway workers and through the Social Security Act for 
the people generally. The present old-age assistance program calls 
for Federal-State cooperation, the Federal Government matching 
the dollars paid by the States. The Federal Government has left 
the formulation of rules as to who should be eligible for assistance 
very largely to the States. I am sorry to state that our Republican 
administration, led by Gov. Frank D. Fitzgerald, has not given the 
State of Michigan nor the aged workers of Michigan an adequate 
old-age-pension law. Eligibility rules for qualification for assist- 
ance under the present law in Michigan make necessary in effect a 
pauper’s oath. Small property holdings are to be turned over to 
the State. The amounts paid are pitifully inadequate. Now, it is 
recognized that Utopia cannot be gained solely through old-age- 
security legislation. But the right kind of old-age assistance can 
go far toward giving to our aged some recompense for a lifetime 
of toil and hardship. We must not treat those who have become 
old as if they deserved no consideration. Those workers who are 
old today made possible with the work of their hands and brains 
the efficiency of our society today. They must not be forsaken in 
the twilight of their lives. They must and shall be taken care of 
adequately and decently. The Michigan old-age-pension law must 
not above all require a pauper’s oath, and it must not keep the 
aged on the verge of starvation. 

Governor Fitzgerald’s administration has failed, and I call on 
the voters of Michigan to cast their ballots next November for 
the party that has sponsored and begun our old-age-assistance 
program. That party is the party of President Roosevelt. Some 
Republican leaders of Michigan have of late been talking much 
about old-age assistance. I wonder why these gentlemen did 
nothing about the problem before 1932, when they had control 
of the National and State Government. The answer is, of course, 
that these gentlemen resisted reform as long as possible, and I 
submit that they are not fit persons to undertake the administra- 
tion and development of a program to which fundamentally they 
are opposed and which they accept now only because it has become 
inevitable. 

The issues facing us today have broken across traditional party 
lines. Under the leadership of President Roosevelt, the liberals 
have gathered in a final march against the forces of privileged 
wealth and power. Once again the forces of reaction using the 
Republican Party as their vehicle are throwing their resources into 
an effort to block reform. The coming election is clearly a battle 
between the rights of the people on the one side and the privileges 
of wealth on the other. Our fight its a fight for social justice, a 
fight for freedom of opportunity for the people of America, and the 
voters of Michigan must elect men to the Congress of the United 
States who are men of honor, independence, courage, and honesty. 

This Nation does not want dictatorship, and it will not have 
dictatorship so long as the Representatives in Congress are free 
and honorable men. All too often we have had men in Congress 
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who have jumped at the crack of somebody’s whip. No Repre- 
sentative can be worthy of the trust of the people who submits 
to the dictation of any selfish group, organization, or individual. 
He must be a man who will stand on and be bound by the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity as he sees them. Social justice will 
be obtained in this country only by maintaining the freedom of 
government, freedom of expression, and freedom of the ballot box. 
Democratic institutions will perish in America only when the 
representatives of the people are controlled by individuals or 
organizations, political or economic, and lose their identity as 
free agents to carry out the will of the people. 

Founded in American tradition by those men and women who 
braved the wilderness and established our civilization is the pre- 
cept that America shall always be a haven for the poor and 
oppressed, a land of opportunity where one may labor in security. 


The pioneers of America began the quest for social justice over a 


century ago. In our complex industrial age we must, in the spirit 
of the pioneer, continue their struggle until at last we have 
achieved a nation in which poverty and want are unknown. 


GEN. CLARENCE R. EDWARDS 
Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


mous consent to extend my own remarks by including a 
speech delivered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


CONNERY ]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ConneERY] at the dedication of the Gen. Clarence R. Edwards 
Bridge, between Lynn and Revere, Mass., on May 17, 1936: 


I deem it an honor and a privilege, today, to be chosen by my 
own Yankee Division comrades to pay my humble tribute to the 


“Daddy” of the Twenty-sixth Division, American Expeditionary 
Forces, Maj. Gen. Clarence Ransom Edwards. 

On April 20, 1936, I introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives House Joint Resolution 570. The resolution reads as follows: 


“Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 


authorized to award posthumously in the name of Congress a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal to Maj. Gen. Clarence Ransom Edwards, 
who died February 14, 1931, after having organized the Twenty- 


sixth Division and commanded it with distinction during all but 


18 days of its active service at the front. The high qualities of 


leadership and unfailing devotion to duty displayed by him were 
responsible for the marked esprit and morale of his command. To 
his marked tactical ability and energy are largely due the brilliant 
successes achieved by the Twenty-sixth National Guard Division 
during its operations against the enemy from February 4, 1918, to 


November 11, 1918.” 


The foregoing House joint resolution was reported favorably to 
the House by the House Military Affairs Committee on May 13, 
1936, and I confidently expect it to become a law within the next 


few weeks. 

The official record of the military service of General Edwards, 
as given by the War Department, is as follows: 

“Clarence Ransom Edwards: Born in Cleveland, Ohio, January 
1, 1859. Appointed from Ohio. Cadet, United States Military 
Academy, September 1, 1879. Second lieutenant, Twenty-third 
Infantry, June 13, 1883. First lieutenant, First Infantry, Febru- 
ary 25, 1891. Transferred to Twenty-third Infantry, July 20, 1891. 
Major, Assistant Adjutant General, Volunteers, accepted (to rank 
from May 12, 1898) May 28, 1898. Vacated, October 1, 1899. Cap- 
tain, Twenty-third Infantry, July 30, 1899. Assigned to Tenth 
Infantry, January 1, 1899. Lieutenant colonel, Forty-seventh 
United States Volunteer Infantry, Volunteers, accepted (to rank 
from May 12, 1899), October 1, 1899. Mustered out of Volunteer 
Service, July 2, 1901. Brigadier general, Chief, Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, accepted (to rank from June 30, 1906) July 2, 1906. Re- 
appointed brigadier general, Chief, Bureau of Insular Affairs, June 
30, 1910. Brigadier general (to rank from May 12, 1912), August 
24, 1912. Major general, National Army, accepted (to rank from 
Aug. 5, 1917), August 22, 1917. Honorably discharged, major gen- 
eral, National Army, only, June 31, 1920. Major general (to rank 
from Mar. 5, 1921), April 27, 1921. Retired from active service, 
December 1, 1922. A. M., St. John’s College, New York, 1891; 
LL. D., Middlebury College, Vermont, 1919; LL. D., Trinity College, 
Connecticut, 1919; LL. B., Syracuse University, 1920. 


“SERVICE 


“He served with his regiment at Fort Union, N. Mex., from Sep- 
tember 30, 1883, to June 2, 1884; en route to and at Fort Porter, 
N. Y., to August 29, 1884; commanding the guard at the grave 
of President Garfield, Cleveland, Ohio, to July 1, 1886; at Fort 
Porter, N. Y., to (on leave of absence June 11 to Oct. 9, 1889) 
May 10, 1890; while at Fort Porter he served as post adjutant and 
treasurer in addition to his other duties. On duty at Fort Davis, 
Tex., post adjutant and range officer to December 15, 1890; pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics at St. John’s College, Ford- 
ham, N. Y., to October 31, 1893; on duty in The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, Washington (M. I. D.), to November 1, 1895; garrison 
duty at Fort Clark, Tex., commanding Company H, Twenty-third 
Infantry, in charge of post exchange and of post gardens, also 
post treasurer to August 27, 1896; quartermaster, Twenty-third 
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Infantry, commissary and ordnance officer to April 12, 1898: at 
New Orleans, La., regimental quartermaster, and ordnance officer, 
and acting adjutant general of provisional division, organized 
at that place to (resigned as regimental quartermaster May 12, 
1898) May 23, 1898; adjutant general, Fourth Army Corps, at Mo- 
bile, Ala.. Tampa, Fla., and Huntsville, Ala. (also mustering offi- 
cer, Fourth Army Corps, from July 26 to Aug. 14, 1898), from 
May 25 to September 15, 1898; on sick leave of absence to De- 
cember 4, 1898; adjutant general, Fourth Army Corps, to January 
4, 1899, when he was ordered to report as adjutant general of the 
Department of Habana, Cuba; while en route to Habana, Cuba, 
via Washington, D. C., he was assigned to duty as adjutant general 
on the staff of Major General Lawton January 6, 1899. 

“Although lieutenant colonel of the Forty-seventh Infantry, 
United States Volunteers, he never served with that regiment, 
having been on the staff of General Lawton up to the time of the 
latter's death, December 1899. Relieved December 18, 1899, and 
accompanied remains of General Lawton to San Francisco by 
transport, thence by rail to Washington, D. C., and on duty in 
the office of the Secretary of War as Chief of Division of Customs 
and Insular Affairs from February 12, 1900. 

“While in the Philippine Islands he served in the following 
operations: General Lawton’s Santa Cruz campaign; battle of 
Santa Cruz, April 9 and 10; battle of Pagsanjan, April 11, 1899; and 
minor engagements a few miles up the river from Pagsanjan, 
where, in command of a battalion of the First North Dakotas, he 
recovered four steam launches held by the insurgents; battle of 
Pacte, April 12, 1899. 

“General Lawton’s San Isidro campaigns; battle of Novaliches, 
September 22, 1899; first battle of San Rafael, April 29, 1899; 
second battle of San Rafael, May 1, 1899; battle of Balinag, May 2, 
1899; battle of San Isidro, May 17, 1899. 

“General Lawton’s expedition to Province of Morong, June 2 to 8, 
rn battle of Cainta, June 3, 1899; engagement at Taytay, June 4, 

“General Lawton’s expedition to Province of Cavite, June 10 to 
20, 1899; battle of Guadalupe Ridge on the advance from San 
Pedro Maeati to the east or rear of Paranque; also engagement 
opposite Las Pinas, June 10, 1899; battle of the Zapote River, 
June 12, 1899; repelling attack of insurgents, extending from 
Imus down the river, enveloping Bacoor, October 2 and 3, 1899; 
repelling second vigorous attack of insurgents on same lines, which 
finally resulted in our forces driving off insurgents, pursuing them 
to and through Binacayan. 

“On duty in the office of the Secretary of War, as Chief of 
Division of Customs and Insular Affairs from February 12, 1900, 
to July 1, 1902; colonel, Chief of Bureau of Insular Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to June 30, 1906; and brigadier general, Chief of 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, to August 24, 1908. 

“Commanding the post of Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., from October 
3, 1912, to February 26, 1913; commanding a brigade on the 
Mexican border to January 1914; en route to Hawaii and com- 
manding brigade to December 14, 1914; en route to the United 
States to December 14, 1914, and to the Canal Zone to January 
6, 1915; commanding the troops in the Canal Zone to April 16, 
1917; in and en route to and from the United States January 31 
to March 15, 1916; en route to the United States to April 23, 1917. 

“He was commanding the Northeastern Department, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass., May 1 to August 1917; commanding 
the Twenty-sixth Division at Boston, Mass., from August 22 to 
October 11, 1917. Rejoined the division in France November 11, 
1917, and was commanding that division in France to October 
24, 1918, except from November 25 to November 30, 1917. 

“He participated in the following major operations: Champagne- 
Marne, Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel, and Meuse-Argonne offensives. 

“En route to the United States from November 5 to 14, 1918; 
on leave of absence to December 1, 1918; commanding the North- 
eastern Department, Boston, Mass., to August 31, 1920; com- 
manding the Second Brigade, Camp Taylor, Ky., to September 8, 
1920; commanding the Second Infantry Brigade, Camp Dix, N. J., to 
July 1, 1921; commanding the First Corps Area, Boston, Mass., 
to the date of his retirement. 

“He was awarded three silver star citations for gallantry in 
action against insurgent forces at (1) Santa Cruz, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands, April 10, 1899; (2) San Rafael, Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, May 1, 1899; (3) near Guadalupe Ridge, Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, June 10, 1899. 

“General Edwards received the following foreign awards: French 
Croix de Guerre with Palm; French Legion of Honor, Commander; 
Belgian Order of Leopold, Commander; Polish Order of Haller’s 
Swords, Chevalier. 

“General Edwards died February 14, 1931, at Boston, Mass. 

“By authority of the Secretary of War: 

“E. T. Coney, 
“Major General, 
“The Adjutant General.” 


Col. O. L. Spaulding, Chief of the Historical Section of the Army 
War College at Washington, at my request, has given me the 
following information concerning the Twenty-sixth Division as to 
the number of days spent at the front and in foreign service: 

APRIL 2, 1936. 
Hon. Writ1am P. CoNNERY, JR., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Connery: In response to your telephonic request 
for information I furnish the following statistics as regards the 
four significant divisions concerned: Total time in foreign service, 
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1 year 7 months 2 days; total time at front, 193 days, 148 in 
quiet sector, 45 days in major operations and active sectors. 

The above statistics were compiled from The War With Germany, 
by Col. L. P. Ayers; the Order of Battle of United States Land 
Forces in World War, A. E. F., compiled by the Historical Section, 
Army War College, and Division History Charts, compiled by the 
G3 Section of the General Staff, G. H. Q., A. E. F. 

I trust that this information will be of service to you. 

Very truly yours, 
OLIver L. SPAULDING, 
Colonel, Field Artillery, 
Chief, Historical Section, Army War College. 


It may be interesting to some of my listeners to know just what 
the words “quiet sector” in the foregoing report meant as pertains 
to the Twenty-sixth Division: 

The laconic bulletins sent out daily to the War Department by 
the Commander-in-Chief; General Pershing, concerning the divi- 
sion, are also interesting as throwing light on life in a “quiet 
sector.” Following are examples from the communiques of June: 

“June 1, 1918, Twenty-sixth Division. May 31 to June 1, noon 
to noon. General impression quiet. Total of hostile shells, 1,060. 
Enemy apparently using a 15-centimeter heavy field howitzer. 

“June 16, 1918. Twenty-sixth Division, June 13 to June 14, noon 
to noon; there was little activity of any description. The hostile 
batteries used about 1,000 shells of which 250 contained gas. The 
enemy planes were fairly active, a total of 21 being seen. Of these, 
13 were within our territory. Our patrols were very active and on 
several occasions drew rifie and grenade fire from the hostile 
trenches. 

“June 23, 1918, Twenty-sixth Division. June 20 to 21, noon to 
noon; hostile artillery still active, but less so than during last few 
days. Intermittent shelling of the entire sector throughout after- 
noon and evening with heaviest fire concentrated on right and 
center. On the left, Xivray bombarded with high explosives and 
gas. Total number of shells used, 1,800. 

“June 24, 1918: Twenty-sixth Division, June 21 to 22, noon to 
noon; the day quiet except for a rather heavy harrassing fire exe- 
cuted by the hostile batteries. A total of 1,450 rounds, mostly 
small caliber, including a little gas, were used by the enemy. The 
fire was distributed ove! most of the sector. 

“June 26, 1918: Twenty-sixth Division, daily average 1,800 
rounds. Maximum for 1 day 6,000 rounds, fired on June 19. 
Minimum for 1 day 300 rounds, fired on June 21.” 

The official records of the War Department disclose the fact that 
1,730 men were killed in action and 10,568 men were wounded while 
serving in the Yankee Division during the World War. 

“Arriving in the autumn of 1917 the division went through the 
prescribed course of instruction until early in 1918, when, brigaded 
with the French, it entered the line for a month and a half’s fur- 
ther training north of Soissons, in the Chemin des Dames sector. 
It was withdrawn for rest when the German offensive of March 21 
necessitated its immediate return to the line in the La Reine and 
Boucq sectors, north of Toul. Here it had two important engage- 
ments—one in the Apremont Forest, where it repulsed with loss a 
heavy German raid, and at Seicheprey, where casualties on both 
sides amounted to approximately 2,000 men. 

“On July 18 the division was thrown into the battle between the 
Aisne and the Marne, advancing in 7 days more than 17 kilo- 
meters against determined enemy opposition and capturing the 
towns of Epieds, Trugny, Torcey, Belleau, and Givry. 

“It next took part in the American offensive of September at 
St. Mihiel. Operating under the Fifth Corps in the Rupt and 
Troyon sectors, north of St. Mihiel, it captured Bois-des-Eparages, 
Hattonchatel, and Vigneulles. 

“Later, during the Meuse-Argonne offensive, it attacked north- 
east of Verdun and aided in the storming of Etrayes Ridge, cap- 
turing Bois-de-Belleu and the Bois d’Ormont, one of the most 
formidable heights in that region. The division was in this sector 
when the armistice called a halt to active operations.” 

General in the foregoing letter neglected to mention 
Flirey and Xivray in the Toul sector, while in that sector it was 
an interesting fact that the enemy attacked each individual in- 
fantry regiment of the division at separate places and were re- 
pulsed in each engagement. They attacked the One Hundred and 
First at Flirey, the One Hundred and Second at Seichprey, the One 
Hundred and Third at Xivray, and the One Hundred and Fourth 
at A mt. In all of these engagements the One Hundred and 
First, One Hundred and Second, and One Hundred and Third 
Artillery played magnificent parts in smashing the enemy attacks. 

On all of the fronts where the division was engaged the sep- 
arate units of Engineers, supply trains, machine-gun battalions, 
Signal Corps, and liaison detachments served their beloved divi- 
sion with zeal, untiring energy, and heroism. 

At Humes, on Christmas Day 1918, President Wilson visited 
the division and reviewed detachments of it. 

The general impression made by the troops on this occasion may 
best be summarized by the telegram of the Commander in Chief 


to General Hale: 
G. H. Q., December 26, 1918. 
C. G., Twenry-SrxTH Drviston: 
I desire to congratulate the division on the excellent work of 
the battalion which represented it as the guard of honor at 
Chaumont, on the fine ap and discipline manifested by the 


men during the visit of the President of the United States to the 
billets of the division, and om the splendid appearance made by 
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the detachments representing the division fn the review for the 
President at Humes, France, December 25, 1918. 
PERSHING. 


We had only been in the trenches in the Chemin des Dames 
sector a short time when General de Mard’huy, in whose French 
Army Corps we were serving at that time, issued a general order. 

The letter of compliment from the French corps commander, 
the first to be received by the division, conveyed under its official 
phrases a very real and personal affectionate regard. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the mutual cordiality and esteem 
which from the very beginning marked the relations of the divi- 
sion’s officers and men with their French associates. The letter 
follows: 

ELEVENTH ARMY CorPs, 
STAFF HEADQUARTERS, 
March 15, 1918. 
GENERAL OrpErs, No. 7 


We regret that our comrades of the Twenty-sixth Division should 
leave us in order to fulfill their tasks elsewhere. 

We have been able to appreciate their bravery, their sense of 
duty and discipline, also their frank comradeship; they carry away 
our unanimous regrets. 

General Edwards has been pleased to consider the Eleventh 
Corps as godfather to the Twenty-sixth Division. The Eleventh 
Corps feels proud of the awarded honor, being sure that, wherever 
he may be sent, the godson shall do credit to the godfather. 

GENERAL DE MAUD’HUY, 
Comanding Eleventh Army Corps. 


In September 1918 came the St. Mihiel drive, in which the 
salient was reduced and the line straightened out. This was the 
action in which the division captured Bois de Eperges, Hatton- 
chatel, and Vignuelles. 

In connection with the part the Twenty-sixth Division took in 
the capture of Hattonchatel the following tribute was paid by the 
French corps commander: 

“From: General Claude, 
Corps. 

“To: The commanding general, Twenty-sixth Division. 

“General, the reputation of your division preceded it here far 
ahead. 

“To all its titles of glory gained in fierce struggles, and only 
recently at the signal victory of Hattonchatel, it has added on 
the 23d of October a page which perhaps is more modest, but still 
does it great honor. 

“In a few hours, as at a maneuver, it has gained all the objectives 
assigned it in the difficult sector of the Woods of Houppy, Etrayes, 
and Belleau. 

“This operation is evidence, indeed, of superior instruction, 
mobility, and will. 

“I do not know how to thank you sufficiently for your assistance, 
dear General, and it is my great desire to express to you all our 
grateful admiration for your splendid division which thus has 
added its name to all of those who have fought to hurl the enemy 
back from the outskirts of Verdun.” 

“It is not my intention to recount in detail the thousands of 
incidents of heroism of officers and men of the division. History 
will store up some of these glorious deeds for future generations 
to read. The men who were there on the field of battle know the 
story of unsung heroes whose names never will be mentioned. 
Many YD men here within the sound of my voice should be 
wearing upon their breasts Congressional Medals of Honor or Dis- 
tinguished Service Crosses, yet their reward must be only the 
serene, complete content of knowing that they had served their 
country even far beyond the path of line of duty in battle, that 
they had performed heroic acts of which the world knows nothing, 
but in which they and their buddies who were there with them 
will glory while they live. They can look at the beautiful flag 
of the United States flying in the breeze with its gorgeous red 
and its pure white stripes, its deep field of blue, and its bright 
stars, too, and let their souls cry out, “You’re my flag, you’re 
particularly, specially my flag! I fought for you, I proved that I 
would die for you. I proved it to myself and to my country, and 
how I love you and what you represent—freedom, liberty, home, 
and loved ones.” 

That must be their reward and that reward is sufficient unto 
them because they are soldiers, soldiers in peace as well as in war. 

Our dead rest peacefully in France, and in the hallowed resting 
places on our own dear soil. 

We the living gather here today from the farthest corners of 
New England; yes, and from far-distant States of the Union. We 
come not only to honor our dead chief, but to proclaim to the 
Nation and to the world that we will fight in time of peace as we 
did in war to safeguard forever the patriotic principles so clearly 
defined by Thomas Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence, 
and the founders of the Republic in the greatest document ever 
written for the government of a people, the Constitution of the 
United States. 

This dedication today is our answer to communism. As long 
as one of us lives we will resist any attempt on the part of any- 
one to overturn by force the Government of the United States, 
which has been perpetuated and sanctified by the blood of heroes 
of all our wars. 

We pray for peace but we have no sympathy, and can have 
little respect for, the man or woman who lives under the protec- 
tion of our American institutions and who will take all the 
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benefits of that protection and then refuse to take up arms to 
defend our country in time of need. 

The Yankee Division is an American division. The men of the 
Yankee Division are Americans, and we recognize but one flag, 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Genera] Edwards, “Daddy” Edwards, the “Old Man”, the “Idol 
of the Yankee Division”, soldier, brother, father, comrade, all in 
one, stern in discipline, lover of wit and humor, proud of his 
outfit, proud of his officers, but most of all, prouder of—defender 
and champion of—the enlisted man. 

He was relieved of his command because he insisted on casting 
diplomacy aside and, in biting, sarcastic words, told the “higher 
ups” that he would be no part of a scheme which would ag- 
grandize self-seeking, would-be military leaders, to be brought 
about by the degradation of officers and men who had followed 
him unhesitatingly into the hell of battle and men who had 
already handed on to posterity another golden page of glorious 
deeds to be placed in New England’s book of chivalrous sons, a 
book teeming with pages of self-sacrifice, honor, patriotism, and 
fighting fortitude continuing on and on, beginning with the 
foundation of the United States of America. 

The excuse given to relieve him of his command was that 
Secretary of War Baker, when he was visiting the A. E. F. in 
France, had suggested that a certain mumber of divisional 
commanders who had led combat divisions in battle should 
be sent back to the United States to train new divisions. Perhaps 
this would have been done later with other commanders in addi- 
tion to General Edwards, but as the armistice came shortly after 
he was relieved one shall never know the answer to that. 

The general took his relief as a soldier. Let us see: 

The final leave taking of General Edwards on October 26, 1918, 
was described by Dr. Morton Prince, of Boston, in a letter to 
Governor McCall of Massachusetts. He said, in part: 

“I arrived at divisional P. C. (the advanced post of command 
during battle) just as the commanding general was transferring 
his command to his successor, an able officer of experience, who 
surely will lead the Yankee Division to further victories. Head- 
quarters was a picturesque group of dugouts arranged in two 
rows, facing one another along an alley camouflaged overhead 
with boughs of leaves from enemy airplanes. 

“In the commanding general’s dugout were high officers and 
members of his staff, while in the alley were grouped other staff 
officers and headquarters troops. It was but natural and par- 
donable that depression and gloom were depicted on the faces of 
all, and that they should speak in subdued voices. 

“Though anxious to give the same loyalty to their new com- 
mander, they could, for the moment, think only of the past. 
They were losing their chief to whom they owed everything, and 
whom they had followed during 9 months of constant fighting. 

“The departing general was the only cheery one of the lot. 
Whatever he may have felt when leaving the soldiers he loved 
and who loved him, he did not betray, nor did he give the least 
sign of his private sorrows, for sudden news had just brought 
grief into his heart in the death of two that were very near to 
him—his own daughter, and an aide who was like an own son. 
This we all know. But private grief was not allowed to weigh 
with duty. He was a soldier through and through. 

“A few routine details had to be finished, papers had to be 
signed. Then came the presentation of his staff to the new 
commander, with a generous word of commendation for each; 
a word of good-bye and a grasp of the hand with one another; 
the same with a kind word to each enlisted man at headquarters; 
then he sprang into the motor car. At his invitation: I was 
privileged to accompany him, and with a wave of his hand and 
a last cheery good-bye we were off, leaving sad faces behind us. 

“The next day after a night at the main working headquarters 
a final good-bye was said by the remainder of the staff, and as 
we turned back from where the departing motor left us we heard 
the explosion of a great 14-inch shell that dropped its fragments 
close to the car as it sped away, as if the German in a last vain 
effort sought to destroy, in impotent rage, the man who had 
beaten them on many a field, and there came to us from a dis- 
tance the cheers of the soldiers wishing their general God-speed. 

“There is not a soldier or officer in the division that does not 
take the general's departure as a personal loss.” 

Thus does Dr. Prince in fitting language describe the feelings of 
all YD men toward their commander. 

General Edwards was a West Pointer. He had all of the virtues 
inculcated into the youth of our land who graduate from Uncle 
Sam's Military Academy. Yet he escaped what many West Point- 
ers did not escape—that false sense of caste and antagonism to- 
ward the National Guard and National Army which at times 
exhibited itself so strongly in our Army during the war. 

He rather followed the rule of the generals of France who were 
firm disciplinarians yet could see no sense in the signs invariably 
displayed in all American camps, barracks, and posted in cafes 
and restaurants, “For officers only.” 

He combined fine gentlemanly instinct with a rare sense of the 
fitness of things. His humor was contagious. His courage un- 
questioned. He was a man's man. He loved his men. His men 
idolized him. 

I have.searched the records of the War Department and nowhere 
in the record of his private life and military service can one blot 
be found upon his escutcheon. 

We Yankee Division men who live in this beautiful section of 
Massachusetts are proud, and justly so, of the action of our Gov- 
ernor and our legislature in naming this bridge the General Clar- 
ence R. Edwards Bridge. It will be an ever-present reminder to 
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us, to our children, and our children’s children, of the great deeds 
of a great man, the leader of a great fighting Yankee Division, the 
man who put a soul into that division, the man who alive cap- 
tured the imagination of 40,000 soldiers, the man who dead holds 
their undying, eternal loyalty and love. General Edwards, today, 
in the name of all of your living stout-hearted fighting Yankee 
Division men, in the name of all of our comrades who have gone 
to the Great Beyond, we salute you. 


TWO LETTERS ON MATTERS OF PUBLIC CONCERN 


Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks by including copies of two letters I 
have written on matters of public concern. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

GUFFEY COAL BILL 


Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter written 
by me with regard to the Guffey coal bill: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1936. 
Mr. D. D. Pepen, 
President, Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Tez. 

Dear Der: Your wire of 25th to hand and noted. 

I have not yet read the new Guffey bill. I note that you ask 
me to vote against it. 

I voted for the other one, and if this one keeps the greedy 
fingers of the coal operators off the necks of 450,000 coal miners 
who are shamefully used, oppressed, mistreated, as the other Guffey 
bill did, I shall vote for it. It is far better, far more American, 
far more human for those coal-mine workers (450,000 of them— 
meaning 3,000,000 men, women, and children) to have proper 
working hours, working conditions, and pay than for extra, extra 
dividends to be collected at their expense by the inhuman and 
greedy coal corporations of Pennsylvania and other coal States. 
Besides the humanities involved, purchasing power which makes 
for universal prosperity is gained by treating workers right. 

I shall, as usual, give this bill careful study when or if it 
comes up, and vote for it or against it on these principles. I will 
never confiscate or overtax or punish capital, but I will not by my 
vote allow the chiselers in industry (like these greedy coal com- 
panies) to starve, wreck, and oppress men, women, and children 
merely to send bigger and bigger extra dividends up to Wall 
Street. 

There are both capital and labor: each indispensably necessary 
to industry and prosperity. Each such bill must be considered 
and enacted in the light of doing right by both capital and labor. 
Of course, all of this big industry in the Pennsylvania and New 
York section tries to use its relations with all of its business con- 
nections throughout the country to ask all Congressmen to vote 
as these vast and selfish corporations desire in order that they 
may enslave their workers again as before the present regime, and 
I hope you yourself will give study to the very matter you lay 
before me. With me the welfare and justice to men and women 
who toil comes before extra big dividends to the chiseling portion 
of big business and industry up here in the East which considers 
men as natural serfs. 

As requested, this new Guffey bill will have the best study, 
thought, and decision of which I am capable, when it comes up, 
but I shall be guided by the above sentiments, facts, and views. 

With personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joe H. EAGLe, 
S. 3822: RESALES PRICE—H. R. 8442: CHAIN STORES 


Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 


remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter written 
by me: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1936. 
Dr. W. J. DANFORTH, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Ter. 

Dear Dr. DaNnrorTH: I received today your interesting and 
welcome letter of January 25, and have read and considered it 
with care. 

(1) I am familiar with the bill originally introduced for Senator 
TypiINGs as S. 3518 on January 6 of this year, and later introduced 
by Senator Typrnecs as S. 3822 on January 16. I favor that bill 
and will support it. In substance it merely is a measure to 
promote national fair trade. Dumping and price cutting are of 
no permanent value to any class but a constant menace and 
injury to all classes. The measure will not prevent fair com- 
petition because that will be maintained by the manufacturers. 
When a retail merchant cuts prices it is merely a dumping proc- 
ess. It breaks the uniform standard of prices. What he loses in 
such transactions he makes up by adding to the sales price 
of another article. For this reason the buying public never 
achieves advantage through cut-price purchases. Therefore, I 
regard that the bill, S. 3822, is fair to manufacturer, jobber, 
retailer, and the public. 

(2) I am heartily backing the Patman bill, H. R. 8442, to amend 
section 2 of the Clayton Antitrust Act. I am familiar with the 
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details of that bill, and I think it will accomplish what it is 
designed for, that is, to protect the independent merchant and 
the public as buyers as well as the manufacturer from exploitation 
by chain-store competitors. The small independent merchant has 
a perfect right to demand the same opportunity to make a living 
as the largest chain enjoys. Yet by the methods employed in pur- 
chasing by the chains, the small man is denied equality of oppor- 
tunity. The wealth of chains enables them to buy on their own 
terms and practically at their own prices, and also enables them 
to sell at far below cost at any place where necessary to bankrupt 
their independent competitor. The independent man must be 
by law guaranteed the right to the same prices and terms and 
discounts any manufacturer accords to any chain if the small man 
is to live in business at all. After a chain destroys the inde- 
pendent merchant it will have no competition and can exploit the 
public by prices at its pleasure. It is therefore in the interest of 
the public, as well as to safeguard the legitimate rights of the 
independent small businessman, that the chain groups be not 
allowed by virtue of their strength and what they can do by their 
tremendous buying power to put the independent out of business. 

This bill (H. R. 8442) makes it unlawful for any person en- 
gaged in commerce to discriminate in price or in terms of sale 
between the chain-store groups and the individual merchant as 
to like grade and quality; and also prohibits rebates to the chain 
under pretense of paying commissions and brokerage to their 
dummies; and the same as to pretended advertising allowances. 
And it is sound in providing for a presumptive measure of dam- 
ages for its violation, because such damages to an independent 
by these unfair chain methods while known to that merchant 
to ruin him gradually is still difficult to prove, hence the bill 
properly provides for a presumptive measure of damages in cer- 
tain cases. 

As far back as 1914, when I was then a Member of Congress, I 
supported and voted for the Clayton Antitrust Act. I approved 
our work then and approve it now in that act so far as it went; 
but it has not gone, and I think is not capable of going, far 
enough to protect against the calamity of this new giant chain- 
store plan which is ruining small businessmen, and hence I will 
find deep satisfaction in helping to enact H. R. 8442 to strengthen 
rather than weaken the Clayton Antitrust Act. 

With highest considerations, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor H. Eacue. 


AMERICA, THE HAVEN OF LIBERTY-SEEKING IMMIGRANTS 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks by including my own speech delivered 
on the floor of this House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the speech which I 
delivered on the floor of the House a number of years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, comets 
were regarded in ancient times as presages of evil, forecasting 
the death of kings and the destruction of nations. Edmund 
Halley, an English astronomer, the friend of the great 
Newton, observing the comet of 1682, checked back on previ- 
ous appearances of comets and decided that this comet had 
a definite orbit about the sun covering 75 years, and pre- 
dicted the return of this comet in 1737. His forecast was 
derided, but when 1737 came in the course of time Halley’s 
comet appeared again, and has since that time made its 
route according to the schedule of Halley. Its latest appear- 
ance was in 1910. Superstition faded before knowledge and 
understanding. 

Depressions and panics seem to have cyclic orbits, and with 
them also seem to come cycles of bigotry and persecution, as 
if both were parts of some cosmic disturbance. Like the lag 
of the tides after the meridian passage of the moon, these 
cycles of bigotry are not always immediate with the economic 
cycles, but, nevertheless, they seem concomitant with them. 
I could cite you many instances which seem to bear out this 
thought, but will not take the time now to do it, except to 
call attention to the fact that great wars seem to be followed 
by deep economic depressions, and during these depressions 
nationals of one nation try to put the blame for the situation 
on nationals of another nation, and often on minority groups 
within their own nation. 

This latter case is the situation in Germany between the 
Austrian dictator, Hitler, and native Germans of Jewish re- 
ligion. Germany had failed in the World War. She had 
lost her colonies; her Navy lay at the bottom of Scapa Flow; 
her foreign markets had been taken away; a loaf of bread 
sold for a billion paper marks; and the financial condition 
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of the people in general was appalling, so those who had as- 
sumed power looked about for a scapegoat. The Jewish ele- 
ment of the German people provided such a scapegoat by the 
dictatorship and those behind it. Jews had led in steel 
making, shipping, foreign trade, and domestic commerce out 
of all proportion to their numbers compared to other Ger- 
mans; nor were the Jews behind in music, the arts and sci- 
ences, and philosophy. This state of affairs first led to 
jealousy, then to bigotry, and finally to persecution, with all 
of which the world is familiar. 

There could be no escape to asylum elsewhere in the world, 
though longing eyes were cast on America, since Jewish 
money and goods had been commandeered by the Nazis, and 
families once well to do or in comfortable circumstances 
were herded into ghettos and denied expatriation. 

In other generations persecution because of political or 
religious differences has given some of its best immigrant 
stock to the United States of America. The Pilgrims and 
Puritans, Huguenots, Lutherans, and Irish, German, and Eng- 
lish Catholics were striking examples. It is also true that love 
of liberty, freedom of conscience and speech, and a desire to 
better their economic condition brought many fine men and 
women to America whose descendants are a credit and an 
honor to our Nation. 

For almost 150 years America has been the haven, the 
mecca, to which the proscribed, the persecuted peoples of 
occidental civilization have longed to migrate. Every cycle 
of bigotry, economic depression, and racial intolerance in 
continental Europe drove millions to our shores. America, 
the land of liberty and opportunity; America, the land 
where they cradled religious respect for all faiths; America, 
the land of freedom and equality! That America was their 
destination. 

From the west coast of Ireland to the eastern shores of the 
Black Sea these emigrants sought America. From the White 
Sea in the north to the Straits of Messina in the Mediter- 
ranean they set sail for America. In the last 15 decades 
America was the one word in the minds and on the tongues of 
millions of all the nationals within these regions. America, 
the land of hope and faith; the iand where a man could 
be a man, free and independent, no matter what tongue he 
spoke or what his racial stock might be; a land where wages 
were high, worktime short; a land open for settlers, jobs for 
all workmen; the land of promise and plenty. 

So the adventuresome took ship, in the steerage, at as low 
as $15 a head, providing their own food and bedding. They 
came in millions and spread all over the land of plenty, from 
Maine to Oregon, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. They built the railroads. They manned the river 
steamboats. They built the wharves and docks. They did 
anything to which they could turn their willing hands. Coal 
and iron mines, rolling mills, textile mills, blast furnaces, 
coke ovens, tunnels, subways, bridges, roads, commercial and 
domestic buildings, all these and much more they dug down, 
laid down, or built up. 

All who came to the land of plenty were not brawn; also 
came brains, fine brains, the seat of great minds. The list 
is too long to name them here, but Carl Schurz, Joseph 
Pulitzer, Jacob Schiff, Prof. Abraham Jacoby, Steinmetz, 
Einstein are not the lowest on the list. A roster of those 
whose thought, rather than their hands, helped mold this 
Nation to one of the greatest in the world would fill multiple 
pages of the ConcressionaL ReEcorp. To this roster would be 
added many names besides those recorded of the Jewish race, 
as well as names of Irish, Scotch, Welsh, English, German, 
French, Italian, Austrian, Hungarian, Polish, Scandinavian, 
Russian, and Balkan derivation. 

There is much discussion these days of the alien immi- 
grants to the United States of America and their effect on the 
ethical, political, economic, industrial, and employment pres- 
ent-day status of the Nation. Some of this discussion has 
been vitriolic in its denunciation of the immigrant. In order 
to get a true viewpoint it may be well to have a look backward 
at the situation as it existed in the Original Colonies and in 
the United States of America in the nineteenth century. 
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America was not settled by a homogeneous race, Nordic or ; astronomical observatory. When the Spaniards drove the 
otherwise—the original settlers came from many lands—nor | Moors out they did not know what use to put the beautiful 
were the English settlers in the various Colonies all of one | tower to, so they let it stand idle. Much of the so-called 
blood and religious or political thought. Florida was settled | kultur of Germany is, like the culture of Spain, not in- 
by Spaniards, as was California and other parts of the west | digenous to German soil but has been borrowed from other 
coast. Louisiana and the lower tributary valleys of the Mis- | sources, with the possible exceptions of Goethe’s and Schil- 
sissippi were settled by the French, who also penetrated the | ler’s works. 

Great Lakes region, the upper Mississippi region, and the Prior to 1700 Germany did not figure in the culture-of 
adjacent territory. Europe to the extent that she later achieved. The new 

Swedes settled in Delaware and along the Delaware River. | Europe of the Renaissance was born in Italy, nurtured in 
German colonists occupied the fertile valleys of eastern Penn- | France, developed in England, and thence spread to the rest 
sylvania, where later they were joined by Scotch-Irish, Irish, | of Europe, Germany being the last to accept the new culture. 
English, and Welsh. Scandinavians, including Swedes, Nor- | Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian, Dante. 
wegians, and Danes, took possession of fertile homesteads in | Descartes, Rabelais and Montaigne, Columbus, De Gama, 
Delaware, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the then Territories | Copernicus, Galileo, and Magellan were not German. The 
west. Poles came to Pennsylvania, as did Letts and Lithu- | mothers of Rabelais and Montaigne were Jewesses. 
anians. New York, originally called New Amsterdam, was René Descartes preceded Immanuel Kant as a philosopher, 
settled by Hollanders, Flemings, and Walloons. Massachu- | and his work was of great aid to Pascal and Newton, and 
setts Bay and Plymouth Colony were settled by English from | Descartes was not a German. Immanuel Kant was of Scotch 
the southwest of England. descent. Latins, not Germans, led the way in the new civili- 

Maryland was settled by English Catholics, Virginia by | zation. Dante, Cervantes, Rabelais, Shakespeare, and the 
English Anglicans. Great rivalry existed between these two | lesser authors are well known outside of their native lands, 
Colonies, and Maryland still calls itself the free state be- | but the best of German poets, Goethe, is not read much out- 
cause of its early attitude toward liberty of conscience and | side of Germany. Shakespeare competes with Goethe on the 
thought. Georgia was founded by James Edward Oglethorpe. | German stage, but Goethe does not compete with Shakes- 
It became a refuge for persecuted Protestant sects, then | peare on the English-speaking stage. Schiller’s dramas deal 
opposed to the Anglican Church, and unfortunate debtors, | more with non-German subjects than with those concerning 
but worthy classes of England. The early Georgian col- | his own nationals. Schopenhauer, Kant, and Nietsche drew 
onists were English, German Lutherans, Piedmontese, Scot- | their inspiration from non-German sources. German culture 
tish Highlanders, Swiss, Portuguese, and Jews. was influenced by foreign sources more than the culture of 

Portuguese and Spanish Jews were among the first settlers | any other race in Europe. 
of the now exclusive Newport, R. I., and one of the oldest Baruch Benedict Spinoza, the distinguished Portuguese- 
cemeteries in the United States of America is the Jewish | Holland Jew, has been the brilliant, gifted, dominating, intel- 
Touro Cemetery in Newport. In my district in New York is | lectual figure of German philosophic culture for the past 200 
an ancient Jewish cemetery, just off Sixth Avenue, and an- | years. Such talented writers as Goethe, Lessing, Schiller, 
other near the Bowery and Chatham Square, containing a few | and Herder were inspired by Spinoza’s contributions and 
graves of early Manhattan Islanders who were Jews and their works were profoundly influenced by his conceptions 
settled in New York City in 1654. and ideals. Nietzsche was of Polish descent. Whenever and 

Persecution is not new in what is now the United States. | wherever we find Nietzsche dilating upon the superior quali- 
Witch trials were common in Salem. The ostracism of Roger | ties of his superman we find him always drawing his inspira- 
Williams from Massachusetts founded Rhode Island. Vir- | tion from the great foreign, oriental prophet of the Persians, 
ginia cavaliers harassed the Catholics of Maryland. An-| Zoroaster. The great pessimist Arthur Schopenhauer was of 
glicans scouted Lutherans. Mormons were driven from | Dutch descent and propagandized the Buddhistic-Hinduistic 
Palmyra to Fayette, to Kirtland, to Jackson County, Mo., to | philosophy into Germany. His object was to replace the Bib- 
Nauvoo, and finally established Utah under Brigham Young. | lica]l influence of the New and Old Testaments. Neander is 

Persecution need not be physical or depend upon personal | universally considered the most distinguished and representa- 
harm. It may be by ostracism, terrible to sensitive souls. | tive German church historian. He, too, was a baptized Jew. 
It may be by boycott. It can take many forms, developed | Heinrich Heine, the supreme lyric poet of his day, was a Jew. 
over centuries of practice by baiters of a people whose ideals | Karl Marx, the avatar of Soviet Russia and the author of the 
are not understood by their antagonists. Persecution is not | world-famous Das Kapital, was of Jewish extraction. Was- 
always a conflict of races. It may and has existed between | sermann, the great serologist; Ehrlich, the world’s most 

elemenis of homogeneous races, usually duty to differences in | famous biochemist; Henle, one of the greatest anatomists of 
religion and politics. his time; Albert Neisser, the greatest bacteriologist of his 
History repeats itself by generations, by centuries, and by | day, discoverer of the gonococcus and the leprosy bacillus, 
millenia. Thomas Torquemada, the sadistic inquisitor in | were all Jews. 
the Spain of King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, having In the realm of physics what names are comparable to the 
driven out the Moors from Spain, turned his attentions to | four outstanding Jewish-German physicists, such as Hertz, 
the Jews, and, after royal consent to their expulsion, ex- | of the Hertzian or X-ray fame, Helmholz, Einstein, and Plank. 
patriated 800,000 Jewish families, who fled to Holland, Rus- | Max Reinhardt, the greatest theatrical impressario, is a 
sia, the Balkans, Italy, the Dutch East Indies, Tunis, Tripoli, | representative German member of the Jewish faith. The 
Morocco, and other countries that granted them shelter. | most important modern German poets, such as Zweig, Werfel, 
These countries of refuge profited greatly by the arrival of | Hoffmanstahl, and Wassermann, are members of the Semetic 
the new Jewish immigrants, but Spain lost her commanding | race. Emil Ludwig and Leon Feuchtwanger are two of the 
position among the nations of that time and has been on the | world’s most famous modern German-Jewish novelists. The 
downgrade ever since. The great Empire of Spain has dis- | three greatest German publicists of the last century, Max- 
integrated. milian Harder, Alfred Kear, and Ludwig Boerne, were non- 
Today in Germany the same conditions obtain that did in | Aryans, disciples of Judaism. The founder of Germany’s 
Spain under Torquemada. Hitler is the modern Torquemada. | modern merchant marine and the North German Lloyd 
Today the same conditions obtaining in Germany under | Steamship Co. was the Jew, Alfred Ballin. The Junker 
Hitler will produce the same results that occurred in Spain | Party, the great political reactionary party of Germany, was 
under Torquemada. I repeat this to emphasize it. The next | founded by a baptized Jew, Fritz Stahl. Mendelssohn is con- 
world war will destroy Germany; southern Catholic Germany | sidered one of the most foremost musical composers of the 
will secede as a nation from northern Protestant Germany. | world; he, too, was of Jewish extraction. The greatest tenor 
Civilization was said to have been thrust into Spain on | that Germany produced in the last 5 decades was Yadlowker, 
the point of a Moorish lance. The famous Giralda Tower of | a Russian Jew. One of the most brilliant statesmen of 
Seville was built by the Moors and used by them as an | modern Germany was the distinguished Rothenau, Minister 
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of Foreign Affairs, who was assassinated by the Nazis. His 
father was the founder of the general electric industry of 
Germany. i 

A brief cursory of the facts that I have presented proves 
conclusively that neither German culture, so-called, nor 
modern German civilization are of purely German creation. 
German kultur is the cumulative contribution of the 
creative effort of a conglomeration of different races, re- 
ligions, and peoples from all over the world, who lived in 
Germany and were inspired by the creative geniuses of the 
world to ennoble mankind by the product of their mentality. 

A pure-blooded German kultur and civilization is a myth, 
an aspersion, and an insult upon the intelligence of any 
liberal-minded citizen of the world. 

The list of great ones in German history, in art, music, 
science, biology, medicine, and surgery is saturated with non- 
German names and with countless Jewish names too numer- 
ous to mention. Because of religious bigotry, intolerance, 
and racial persecution by Germany’s modern Torquemada, 
Hitler, Germany will disintegrate. Its empire will suffer the 
fate of medieval Spain. The Prussian-German Empire will 
be succeeded by a German confederation based on southern 
Catholic Germany, as Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirttemberg, 
united with Austria, of which Vienna may yet be the titular 
capital. Northern Prussian Germany, or Protestant Ger- 
many, has always been militaristically inclined. Prussian 
Germany has given to Germany its great warriors. It has 
oppressed its neighbors in war and peace. It has given to a 
unified Germany the autocracy of the Hohenzollern dynasty, 
against which Woodrow Wilson and Congress declared war. 
No great names in science, art, and literature have come 
from its bowels. On the other hand, southern Germany and 
the Rhineland have contributed to Germany on the altar of 
its culture and civilization its most eminent scholars, savants, 
scientists, musicians, painters, and philosophers. 

After the next world war a ring of Catholic nations will 
surround Prussian-Hitler Germany. Catholic nations, such 
as Belgium, France, Czechoslovakia, southern Catholic Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, 
will destroy Prussian junkerism, Hitlerism, and militarism 
and make the world safe for free men to exist. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on May 17, 1929, a distinguished, gallant, and 
lovable personage, a Representative of the great Common- 
wealth of Virginia, the Honorable Henry St. George Tucker, 
delivered an address in this House on the subject of reappor- 
tionment. It was a masterpiece of verbal elegance and 
forensic legal lore. In his peroration this brilliant scholar 
stated that— 

Children from the sons of the covenant were never intended by 
our forbears to participate in the Government of the United States. 

It was my privilege to respond to that address. When I 
concluded my remarks that great personality arose and clari- 
fied his expressions, so that no one could misconstrue or mis- 
interpret them. It was a sublime effort, worthy of the great 
statesman that he was. Since that memorable occasion the 
Honorable Henry St. George Tucker has made his eternal pil- 
grimage to that “bourne from whence no traveler ever 
returns.” To commemorate that heroic and immortal event 
in my congressional experience I now desire to call to your 
attention that address and Mr. Tucker’s response thereto. 
Henry St. George Tucker’s answer is a ringing challenge to 
anti-Semitism, racial bigotry, and religious intolerance wher- 
ever it may be found. 

The address and response are as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, the Common- 
wealth of Virginia has contributed some of the most distinguished 
names to the history of our Nation. Out of 56 men who signed 


the Declaration of Independence, 7 of them came from the great 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

In the early history of our Government the Old Dominion gave 
four of its most eminent sons as President of the United States— 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and James 
Monroe. A quartet of famous names that have never been equaled 
or been surpassed by any State in the Union. |[Applause.] 

Next to the founder of our country, George Washington, stands 
the name of Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the great Demo- 
cratic Party of our Nation. 
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The life and character of Thomas Jefferson symbolizes, to my 
mind, all the ideals and virtues that prompted our forefathers to 
establish this great democratic-republican Government of ours. 
[Applause.] 

When the sage of Monticello passed beyond the Great Divide 
he left a will in which he requested that when a tombstone was 
erected to commemorate his memory only three sentiments should 
be expressed thereon. First, that he was the author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence; second, that he was the founder of the 
University of Virginia; and third, that he was the author of reli- 
gious liberty and freedom of worship in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. 

What an extraordinary trinity of ideals to which Thomas Jef- 
ferson consecrated his life: First, education; second, the right of 
worshiping in conformity with a man’s own conscience; and 
third, as author of that immortal document, that great charter 
of human rights, worthy of God himself, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. |Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, picture to yourselves the 
modesty of that extraordinary intellectual giant, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the greatest man of his day. He never put upon his tomb- 
stone that he was twice President of the United States. He never 
had inscribed upon his eternal shaft that he was Vice President 
of the United States. Never did he declare to those who might 
read his epitaph that he was first Secretary of State in the ad- 
ministration of George Washington. Nor did he state that he was 
Ambassador of the United States to France and helped to bring 
to a successful conclusion the great Revolution which brought 
liberty and freedom to our forbears through the assistance of 
France in aiding the American cause in its hour of need. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Seven famous names are penned to the great Declaration of 
Independence from the State of Virginia—George Wythe, Richard 
Lee, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Nelson, Jr., 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, and Carter Braxton. Where is there a 
schoolboy today throughout the length and breadth of our 
country who has not heard of the militant Maccabean sentiments 
of Patrick Henry in his clarion call to the people of our Nation 
when he said, “Give me liberty or give me death”? Such is the 
contribution of the Commonwealth of Virginia to the early history 
of our country. [Applause.] 

A century has passed since the death of Thomas Jefferson. The 
great Commonwealth of Virginia has 12 distinguished men who 
represent that great State in the House and Senate. Let me have 
them pass before you in panoramic fashion as their names come 
to my mind. Andrew Jackson Montague, former Governor of 
Virginia, and named after the militant and aggressive leader of 
democracy, Andrew Jackson; R. Walton Moore, a descendant of 
Lewis Morris, the New York signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and also a descendant of the Walton family, of New 
York, a family of merchants in the old days, one of whom was 
mayor of New York, and all of whom are buried in the churchyard 
at Trinity Church; Schuyler Bland, Patrick Henry Drewry, Clifton 
Alexander Woodrum, Senators Carter Glass and Claude Swanson, 
and last but not least Virginia’s illustrious son, Henry St. George 
Tucker. [Applause.| 

Where is there a State in our Union that can match these names 
for brilliancy in their accomplishments, and for extraordinary 
manifestations in service to our people? [Applause.| 

Por 14 decades the distinguished family of Tucker has been 
represented in the Congress of the United States. The original 
Thomas Tudor Tucker served as a Member of Congress during the 
administration of Gen. George Washington. George Tucker, a 
kinsman of St. George Tucker, our friend’s great-grandfather, was 
a Member of this historic forum. In 1825 Thomas Jefferson ap- 
pointed him as professor of moral and intellectual philosophy in 
the University of Virginia. Henry St. George Tucker served from 
1815 to 1819 in the Congress of the United States. 

Thus we behold the picture of great-grandfather, grandfather, 
father, and son serving the best traditions of our people and our 
Nation. 

The present Henry St. George Tucker, in my humble opinion, 
is one of the greatest constitutional lawyers in the Congress of 
the United States. |[Applause.] 

As former acting president of Washington and Lee University, 
as former president of the American Bar Association, as a Member 
of this House on and off since 1889, and as professor of law, he is 
one of the outstanding and distinguisbed representatives of the 
great Commonwealth of Virginia. [Applause.] He comes from the 
town of Lexington, Va., Lexington that was the home of Robert 
E. Lee, the illustrious general and distinguished soldier of the 
Southern Confederacy, Lexington, Va., where that distinguished 
soldier, Stonewall Jackson, taught math~matics. 

In the center of that community is the city of Staunton, which 
is the birthplace that cradled and nurtured the greatest exponent 
of the philosophy of democracy, one of the greatest Presidents of 
all times, Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] 

Since the inception of our Government, four successive genera- 
tions of Tuckers have represented the State of Virginia in the 
House. Henry St. George Tucker, the present incumbent, carries 
in his vest pocket a watch, an heirloom from colonial days, whose 
ticks and beats were heard by John Randolph, of Roanoke, its 
original owner. Edmund Randolph, of this distinguished family, 
was the first Attorney General in the administration of George 
Washington. 

Surely, with all these antecedents that I have enumerated, 
anything that Mr. Tucker would say on the floor of this House 
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carries great weight. Our distinguished colleague delivered a 
speech in this historic forum on the “power of Congress to ex- 
clude aliens in the enumeration of the population of the United 
States for Representatives in Congress.” It was a brilliant effort. 
A masterpiece of forensic lore. A debatable constitutional ques- 
tion. His main contention being that when the Constitution was 
adopted in 1787 aliens were not present. Therefore he infers they 
should not be counted now. 

As a matter of fact, immediately after the Revolution, propor- 
tionate to its population, we had as many aliens then as we 
have now. In our midst were the Tories, hillbillies, the Hessians, 
English troops, and other soldiers of fortune, who fought against 
our forbears in their desire to establish a republican form of 
government. But when the Constitution was adopted, a general 
amnesty was declared and everybody was permitted to participate 
as citizens of our Republic. That was why we had so few aliens. 

However, when the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
was passed, after the abolition of slavery in 1868, section 2 
declared— 

“Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number 
of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed.” 

Surely, in 1868 we had millions of aliens then as now, and it 
was the intention of our forefathers to count all of its people. 
They left nothing to be inferred and only excluded Indians not 
taxed. Therefore, it is my contention that an alien is a person 
under the fourteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
and should be included upon the basis of fixing representation, 
excluding only “Indians not taxed.” As a matter of justice, all 
the people living in our country are aliens or the descendents of 
aliens. The only true Americans are the Indians, whom we have 
deprived of their land and even disfranchised hy not permitting 
them to vote. [Applause.] 

While we are on the subject of the aliens I would like to state 
that there are 45,000,000 people in the United States today who 
are the sons and descendants of former alien immigrants, who, 
since their entrance into this country, have contributed to our 
happiness, glory, and prosperity in times of peace and have fought 
upon every battlefield in defense of our country in times of war. 
For almost 100 years these aliens, through their sweat and blood, 
have helped to built our great American railroads, have perfected 
our great American industries of steel and iron, have worked in 
the mills, in the looms, and in the factories. They have gone 
down into the bowels of the earth to bring forth the hidden 
mineral resources of our Nation, have dug the subways, have built 
the great skyscrapers and dwellings, which have made our Nation 
and our people the most wonderful, the most respected, and the 
richest of all the world. [Applause.] 

Directly in front of the home of the President of the United 
States there are monuments on each corner erected to perpetuate 
the name and fame of five aliens who gave up everything they 
held near and dear to help our Colonial forefathers establish this 
mighty Republic of ours. 

Pulaski, a Polish count, who organized the Foreign Legion, 
marching these soldiers through Maryland, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, fighting all the way for our cause, until he fell 
wounded in the Battle of Savannah and was buried at sea. Gen. 
Baron von Steuben, the great German strategist, who trained and 
disciplined the American soldiers at Valley Forge and made it 
possible for Washington to win his subsequent victories. Rocham- 
beau, the great French soldier, who, in conjunction with Lafayette 
and Washington, was responsible in lowering the colors of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, that brought victory to the arms of America. 
Kosciusko, the great Polish engineer, who designed and built 
West Point and was wounded at the battlefield of Saratoga, that 
caused to bring about the defeat of Burgoyne. And last, but not 
least, the distinguished and gifted General Lafayette, who brought 
the aid of the French people to the cause of the American Revolu- 
tion, that made success possible. Everywhere, throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, there are humble shafts that 
commemorate the lives of these alien immigrants who worked 
for our happiness in times of peace and were ready to die for 
our Republic in times of war. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, my purpose in addressing the 
House today is to take exception to the peroration of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mr. Tucker. In his concluding remarks he 
said “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers from 
the covenants of promise were never intended to be given par- 
ticipation in the Government of the United States.” If this 
figure of speech, this Biblical sentiment of Mr. Tucker were liter- 
ally interpreted, exclusive of its text, it would cast aspersions upon 
one of the most patriotic and loyal groups of citizens in our country. 

Since no religious test is required by our Constitution to hold 
public office to serve our people, why pick out one group of people 
and say “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers 
from the covenants of promise were never intended to be given 
participation in the Government of the United States’? 

Let me tell my colleague, Mr. Tucker, who these strangers from 
the covenant of the land of promise are. 

For 25 centuries these covenanted people from the land of 
promise have been persecuted and been proscribed. They have 
been pillaged. They have been plundered. They have been burned 
at the stake. They have been driven from the land that God 
covenanted as their own. As wanderers in the world, they have 
gone through pogroms, massacres, and inquisitions, and while all 

these monarchs, emperors, and others who have ited them 
have been forgotten in the ashes of time, these aliens from the 
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commonwealth of Israel lived on, and will continue to live wher- 
ever the influence of civilization and humanity exists, because 
Judaism stands for three ideals that it has preached from the 
time of Abraham. First, the belief in one ever-living God. Second, 
the belief in the inspiration of the Holy Bible containing within 
it the Ten Commandments given by God to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. Third, the belief in the immortality of the soul. For these 
reasons the Jewish race will and must continue to live. [Ap- 
plause. | 

When the Assyrian king destroyed the commonwealth of Israel, 
many of these people settled in Phoenicia. Prior to the Christian 
era the Phoenicians were the Yankees of the East. Living near 
the forests of Lebanon, they hewed down the trees and converted 
them into ships. They settled in Greece, the lower part of Italy, 
and particularly Venice, which is called Venetia, derived from 
Phoenicia, and Carthage. 

As their ships plowed through the Mediterranean and through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, they went to England. There they went 
down into the mines and brought back tin, which they used to alloy 
copper, and were among the first bronze makers of the world. 
It was these Phoenicians, the most civilized and cultured people 
of their day, who called England British. The term “British” 
comes from two Hebraic words, “brith”, which means covenant 
and “ish”, which means son. Therefore, “British” means the 
covenanted son. 

In 1492 two of these sons of the covenant, Spanish Morranos, 
Louis St. Angel and Gabriel Sanchez gave 20,000,000 maravedis, 
which amounts to about $200,000, to Queen Isabella to finance 
the expedition of Christopher Columbus. On the three ships, 
the Pinta, the Nifia, and the Santa Maria, that set sail with 
Columbus for a northwest passage to India were 108 men; 18 
of them were Jews—sons of the covenant. Dr. Maestral and 
Dr. Marco were physician and surgeon, respectively, on the 
ships. Rodrigo Sanchez was superintendent of the vessels. The 
first man to sight land was Rodigro de Triana. The first man to 
set foot on American soil was Louis de Torres, who Christopher 
Columbus took along with him to act as interpreter with the 
Grand Kahn of India. All these men were of Jewish extraction. 
Jehuda Cresques, a Jew, was the man who perfected the compass 
for the first time that made it possible for Columbus to sail 
away from the harbor and guide his destiny. Abraham Cecuto 
presented Christopher Columbus with the astronomical charts 
that made it possible for him to follow the North Star and wend 
his way westward. So you see, fellow Members of the House, it 
was aliens from the commonwealth of Israel who not only financed 
the expedition of Columbus but were present with him in those 
strenuous and frightful months that he must have gone through 
ere he discovered this wonderful country of ours that our fore- 
fathers and divine Providence decreed should be the haven and 
home for all the oppressed of the world. [Applause.] 

When Washington was at Valley Forge, and the cause of the 
American colonists looked helpless and hopeless, General Wash- 
ington sent his emissary to one of the sons of the commonwealth 
of Israel in the person of Chaian Solomon, who was an immigrant 
from the city of Lodz, Poland. Mr. Solomon was one of the 
richest men of his time. He took out $675,000, all the money 
he had in the world, and sent it to General Washington to help 
our colonial forbears. For this act of generosity a servant be- 
trayed him to the British. He was imprisoned, court-martialed, 
and sentenced to be hanged. Chaian Solomon died in prison, but 
his money helped to save the cause of the American Revolution. 
This money was never returned to his wife and children, who 
were left penniless. 

In the city of Charleston, S. C., in 1777, Col. Emanuel M. Noah 
gathered together 100 sons of the covenant, who fought under the 
leadership of Captain Lushington, with General Moultrie as their 
presiding officer, all throughout the American Revolution. Since 
that time the children of Israel—first, last, and all the time trus 
American citizens and patriots—have contributed to every line of 
human endeavor to make our Nation the greatest, the most glori- 
ous in the world. In science, ‘n art, in literature, in philosophy, 
in journalism, in medicine, in law, in jurisprudence, in banking, 
and in statesmanship the Jew has contributed his all upon the 
altar of our Nation. In war, from the American Revolu- 
tion, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War, the allied war, Jewish blood has saturated 
and hallowed the soil of our country and of Cuba, the Philippines, 
and France that our institutions might be preserved. [Applause.] 

I appeal to you, Mr. Henry St. George Tucker, an illustrious 
citizen of the State of Virginia, distinguished Member of the 
greatest representative body in the world, the Co of the 
United States, to name any group of citizens within the confines 
of our country who are more loyal, patriotic, sincere, and devoted 
to the institutions of our Nation than are the children of the 
covenant, the Jewish people. [Applause.] 

During the Civil War your sainted father was a soldier of the 
Confedeiacy. During the darkest hour of this fratricidal war 
Judah P. Benjamin, a son of Israel, was attorney general, secre- 
tary of state, and secretary of war of the southern Confederacy. 
He dined in your home and took from his back his own coat to 
give to your honored father. You have served in the Congress of 
the United States with many men who were members of the 
Jewish faith, such as Isidore Strauss, who was your devoted friend 
and broke bread in your home. * 

In view of the respect and regard that everyone has for you, 
Mr. Tucker, I contend it is your privilege, nay, I should say it is 
your duty, in justice to your name and fame, to define what you 
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meant when you said that—“aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel and strangers from the covenants of promise were never 
intended to be given participation in the Government of the United 
States.” 

{ Applause. ] 

I yield now, for a reply, to my friend from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Tucker. Mr. Speaker, I have been greatly distressed to 
learn from my eminent and distinguished friend from New York 
[Mr. StrovicH] that the remark made by me in what was a legal 
argument has been construed by some a reflection on the great 
Jewish race. It gives me pain. I know that there is no man 
who knows me who will say that I ever could have been guilty 
of such a thing. 

Mr. Speaker, I would be false to the tenderest memories of 
my life, I would be false to some of the most ennobling com- 
panionships of my life if I could ever, by word or act, say or do 
anything to reflect upon the great Hebrew race. [Applause.] 

All through my argument I spoke of aliens as “unnaturalized 
foreigners’—applying to all races. This was a mere figure of 
speech and in no sense was it intended to diminish the accom- 
plishments of the Hebrew in the march of human progress in 
science and law, in philosophy and theology, and in the highest 
development of family life known in American life. 

I thank my distinguished friend, Dr. WiiL1aAm IrvING Srrovicnu, 
for giving me this opportunity to explain the expression used 
by me in the close of my speech referred to by him. I deeply 
regret that anyone has seen in that phrase any evidence of any 
intention to disparage or criticize the Jewish race. Nothing 
could be further from my thought. No act or word of mine 
would ever be so construed by you who know me. To do so I 
would have to forget some of the sweetest friendships and most 
ennobling associations of my life with Hebrews. The words used 
were from the Apostle Paul—it was his language, not mine. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to reiterate, in closing, my profound 
respect for the citizenship of our Nation of every race and creed, 
and especially for those of the Jewish race. [Applause.] 

Mr. SrrovicH. In behalf of the Jewish race I want to thank 
you for the manly way in which you have corrected the senti- 
ment that you have expressed and for the great regard and 
respect that you have for the citizenship of the Jewish race. 

In this country we pledge allegiance to one flag and to one 
nation. As an American, I extend to you, Henry St. George 
Tucker, the hand of brotherly love, and sincerely hope that you 
will live far beyond the Biblical threescore and ten in happiness 
and in contentment with your people. 

Within the great Liberty Bell in Philadelphia there is a senti- 
ment taken from the Third Book of the Holy Testament which 
says: “Thou shalt proclaim liberty and freedom to all the in- 
habitants of this land.” When that bell rang it spread liberty and 
freedom to all the people of our country. Your manly and 
courageous sentiments today will bring happiness and contentment 
to the descendants “from the commonwealth of Israel and stran- 
gers from the covenants of promise.” [Applause.] 


Mr. Speaker, all religions are the result of the accident of 
birth, place, time, and circumstance, modified by the racial 
tendencies. of the peoples among whom the worship arose. 
The solitary Jehovah of the Jews, the Trinity of the Chris- 
tians, the polytheism of the gods of ancient Greece, and 
of surviving Buddhism and Brahmanism; Mohammed, the 
prophet of Moslemism; Confucius, the analector and inter- 
preter of ethics; the Code of Hammurabi; the Great Spirit 
of the North American Indian; the many gods of the Mayans, 
Toltecs, and Incas; Mithraism, Molochism, idolism, fetishism, 
totemism, and all the varieties of figure worship had their 
beginning and continued being in the search of many peoples 
for knowledge of a supreme being, of an all-powerful one, 
omnipotent in all things, as revealed to them by one or 
more prophets of their own race or adjacent races. That 
such conditions continue to exist through milleniums indi- 
cates that the true God cares little about the form of worship, 
over which mankind has fought so long and bitterly. Bigotry 
and intolerance are solely human characteristics and have no 
place in the truly divine scheme of things. The true God 
is so tolerant that it behooves humanity to imitate this 
quality of godliness. Let every true American, therefore, 
be ever ready to offer up everything he holds near and dear 
in life to bring about the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT IN MISSOURI 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, cash receipts from the sale 
of principal farm products in Missouri increased from $158,- 
702,000 in 1932 to $238,363,000 in 1935, including $23,397,000 
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in rental and benefit payments. This is an increase of 50 
percent. 

Price changes on certain selected commodities, which 
brought about a considerable share of the increased cash 
receipts to which I have just referred, are shown in the 
following table: 

TABLE 1.—Average prices received by Missouri farmers for com- 
modities listed on dates specified 


| 
Mar. 15, 
















‘ : w. 15, Dec. 15 
Commodity = 1933 I 1938 " 
Cents Cents Cents 

a acticin per bushel_- 39 39 91 
Corn an cae 3 20 61 
fag ea Setaie li 17 “4 
Barley ‘one eats 26 23 57 
Aik EE ES ieee Sarees 37 39 62 
ee eee 00. sie 4) 57 
ae eee do_. 68 80 125 
acerca cadmas inicio cn rae aoe 45 55 80 
SR Ee 60.523 80 55 90 
Cotton_..._-. per pound__ 6.5 5.3 112 
a Oe per hundredweighit_- 410 325 R80 
EEE ee eee eee 530 400 740 
ee alieniaiiiciaiatan wie do... 470 495 &S80) 
Ta nm cass sinasernnaseeniche dQ... 440 440 920 
Milk cows. .-.per heti_- 2, 900 2, 500 4, 200 
IS ail ioscan api per poulhd__ 10 7.2 14.8 
Pew......- per dozén__ 11.8 7.4 25. 5 
Butter___. nial per pout. 2 17 30 
Wool ................per pound, unwashed __ 9 9 25 
I ichriictsise vickntéanncceueenacenancle Meee 65 115 80 


For the United States as a whole the yearly average price 
of all groups of farm products. increased from 65 percent to 
108 percent of the pre-war level during the period 1932-35, 
an increase of 66 percent. The low point occurred in March, 
1933, when prices were only 55 percent of the pre-war level, 
whereas in December, 1935, they averaged 110 percent of that 
level. These figures do not include rental and benefit pay- 
ments. The gain in exchange: value of farm prodtcts per 
unit was somewhat less than the gain in farm prices, since 
prices farmers pay for commodities used in living and pro- 
duction also advanced about 17 percent during the period. 
The exchange value per unit \of farm products increased 
from 61 percent of the pre-war*level in 1932 to 86 percent in 
1935, a gain of about 41 percent,’ 

FARM REAL-ESTATR, APPRECIATION 


A new appreciation of farm:'real estate in Missouri has 
been one result of increased fa%}3n income. The number of 
forced farm sales per thousan declined from 59.8 for the 
year ending in March, 1933, to}35.8 for the year ending in 
March, 1935. Voluntary sales @nd trades of farms for the 
year ending in March, 1932, stow at a low of 18.2 per thou- 
sand compared with 22.6 per tkgsusand for the year ending 
in March, 1935. For the first tifre since 1920 the decline in 
value of farm real estate per act halted in the year ending 
March, 1933, when it hit a low oR 55, the State average value 
from 1912 to 1914 being 100. rom this low of 55 in 1933 
the estimate value per acre ros to 58 for the year ending 
March, 1935. ps 

IMPROVED CONDITIONS FO? HIRED FARM LABOR 


Estimates by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics indi- 
cate that on January 1, 1933, the demand for farm labor in 
Missouri was 53 percent below the standard accepted as 
normal and the supply 24 percent above. At the same time 
the average farm wage rate per person with board was 
$16.25. Three years later, in January, 1936, the farm-labor 
demand was only 27 percent below normal, and supply was 
4 percent below. The average farm wage rate per person 
with board was $18, having advanced 11 percent above its 
1933 level. 

SOIL-CONSERVATION PRACTIC?'S UNDER THE A. A. A. 


The programs of agricultural adjustment, from their 
launching in the spring of 193°@ were concerned with good 
use of the land of cooperating§ farmers, as well as with 
adjustment of crop acreage in@#jine with effective demand. 
Farm leaders and administrati Officiais recognized from 
the start that relieving a prop(f@fion of farm land from the 
soil-exhausting burden of majog#crop production created an 
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unprecedented opportunity for putting this land to the soil- 
conserving uses which farm specialists for many years have 
been advocating. 

Adjustment contracts include provisions encouraging bene- 
ficial uses for acreage taken out of surplus crops. The 
first corn-hog contract, offered farmers in 1934, authorized 
use of the rented acreage only “for planting additional per- 
manent pasture; for soil-improving and erosion-preventing 
crops not to be harvested; for resting or fallowing the land; 
for weed eradication; or for planting farm wood lots.” The 
cotton contract for 1934-35 specified use of the rented acres 
only for “soil-improving crops; erosion-preventing crops; 
food crops for consumption by the producer on his farm; 
feed crops for the production of livestock or livestock prod- 
ucts for consumption or use by the producer on his farm; 
or fallowing; or such other uses as may be permitted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture or his authorized agent.” Food 
and feed crops for home use were authorized on rented acres 
in the South, because it was recognized that the standard 
of farm living in that region, which contains half of the 
farm population of the country, might thereby be improved. 
The tobacco and wheat contracts carried similar provisions. 

In the 1934 crop year, the first in which the adjustment 
programs were in full swing, farmers agreed to shift their 
production on nearly 36,000,000 acres. These acres repre- 
sented one out of every nine of cultivated land in the coun- 
try. Of the shifted acres it has been estimated that about 
one-third was put in pasture or meadow crops, one-third in 
acres of emergency forage crops and in crops that supplied 
food and feed for home use, and the remaining one-third 
was fallow to conserve moisture and control weeds, planted 
to farm wood lots, or left idle. Farmers in Missouri shifted 
nearly 1,344,000 acres from the production of corn, cotton, 
wheat, and tobacco in 1934. 

A marked trend toward increased pasturage of all kinds 
is apparent in Missouri. According to the Bureau of the 
Census, the acreage devoted to pasturage increased by about 
3,241,000 acres from 1929 to 1934. 

DAIRY CATTLE DISEASE ERADICATION 

Milk has been an important source of farm income in Mis- 
souri. For the past few years more than $25,000,000 has 
been returned to milk producers annually. They are there- 
fore interested in steps taken by the Government to safe- 
guard the health of their herds. 

Approximately $50,000,000 of Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration funds have been made available for cattle dis- 
ease eradication in the United States, primarily bovine tuber- 
culosis, Bang’s disease, and mastitis. This work is being done 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Animal Industry. As of 
December 31, 1935, some 1,447,700 head of cattle had been 
given the tuberculin test and about 308,690 the agglutination 
test for Bang’s disease. Of the $350,000 allocated the State 
for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis, $342,570.55 had 
been expended in indemnities and operating expenses at the 
close of 1935. Of the $966,000 allotment to the State for the 
eradication of Bang’s disease, $867,500 had been spent in in- 
demnities and operating expenses through December 1935. 

EXTENT OF FARMER PARTICIPATION IN ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 

From the inauguration of the adjustment programs in 1933 
through January 6, 1936, 279,773 contracts signed by Missouri 
farmers were accepted by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Of this number of contracts 201,372 were corn- 
hog, 46,439 were wheat, 29,855 were cotton, 2,106 were to- 
bacco, and 1 was rice. 

Missouri farmers have evidenced their cooperation in 
A. A. A. programs by their votes in five referendums on these 
and related measures. During the first 2 weeks of October 
1934, corn-hog producers were asked whether they favored 
an adjustment program for 1935. In this referendum Mis- 
souri producers numbering 34,319 voted for a program, while 
19,342 voted against. 

In the Bankhead referendum conducted on December 14, 
1934, to decide upon the applicability of the Bankhead Act to 
the 1935-36 cotton crop, 12,466 votes were cast in the State, 
of which 10,552 favored application of the act. A Nation- 
wide wheat referendum was conducted on May 25, 1935, in 
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which producers were asked, “Are you in favor of a wheat- 
production program to follow the present one, which expires 
with the 1935 crop year?” In Missouri, 18,913 votes were 
cast, of which 15,647, or 83 percent, favored such a program. 
During the summer of 1935, producers of different types of 
tobacco were asked whether they favored a production- 
adjustment program .to follow the one which expired with 
the crop year 1935. Burley producers in Missouri favored a 
program for 1936 by a vote of 647 to 126. The last referendum 
in this State was conducted on October 26, 1935, in which 
corn-hog producers were asked whether they favored a corn- 
hog program for 1936. Official returns indicated that 69,391 
favored such a program, while 9,386 opposed. 
RENTAL AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS IN MISSOURI 


As of December 31, 1935, rental and benefit payments in 
Missouri aggregated $42,522,601.29. Of this amount coop- 
erating corn-hog farmers received $32,834,304.31; cotton 
raisers, $5,277,584.36; wheat growers, $4,128,541.49; tobacco 
producers, $280,238.07; and rice farmers, $1,933.06. 

Until January 6, 1936, funds to provide these rental-benefit 
payments were raised through processing taxes. As of De- 
cember 31, 1935, processing-tax collections made in Missouri 
totaled $38,574,390.76. Processing taxes were collected 
through the medium of first processors, or converters of the 
raw agricultural products—wmillers, packers, cotton, and to- 
bacco manufacturers—wherever these processing establish- 
ments were located. They were paid by consumers through- 
out the country wherever the processed articles were sold. 

FARMERS’ MONEY GOES TO TOWN 


The increased income of cotton, corn-hog, tobacco, and 
wheat farmers did not remain out in the country where those 
products were raised. The farmers’ money found its way to 
town and to the industrial centers of the country, where it 
put people to work. 

The extent to which increased farm income during the 
past 3 years enabled farmers to increase their purchases 
of city-made goods and services is reflected in several ways. 

New automobile registrations in Missouri were approxi- 
mately as follows: 


The increase from 1932 to 1935 was 95 percent. 

According to Automobile Facts and Figures, a publication 
of the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, the 1934 retail 
automobile sales gain in Missouri was greatest in small towns 
and on farms. From 1933 to 1934 new-passenger-car regis- 
trations on farms and in towns under 10,000 in population, 
increased 31 percent, whereas in cities over 10,000 the in- 
crease was 18 percent. 

New-automobile purchases, among other things, have 
meant an increased gasoline consumption. In Missouri con- 
sumption rose from 458,672,000 gallons in 1932 to 489,401,000 
gallons in 1934, and to 509,061,000 gallons in 1935. From 
1932 to 1935 the increase amounted to 11 percent. 

Fertilizer tax tag sales indicate that 32,422 equivalent tons 
of fertilizer were purchased in Missouri in 1933. During 
1934 sales increased to 52,259 equivalent tons, and during 
1935 to 59,398. ‘The increase from 1933 to 1935 was 83 
percent. 

Improved banking conditions are further indications of 
increased business activity. Monthly statements issued by 
the Federal Reserve System indicate that debits to indi- 
vidual accounts increased greatly from 1932 to 1935. For 
1932, debits in the St. Louis district amounted to $7,831,- 
981,000, and for 1934 they advanced to $8,491,398,000. Pre- 
liminary figures indicate that for 1935 they increased to 
$9,666,517,000, or 23 percent over the 1932 figure. 

Individual deposits, including savings, time, and commer- 
cial deposits, in banks in Missouri, aggregated $921,587,000, 
an advance of $171,244,000, or 22 percent for the year closing 
June 29, 1935, in comparison with the year ending June 31, 
1933, according to reports received by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. 
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The number of all commercial failures showed a rapid 
decline from 1932 through 1935. From 713 such failures in 
Missouri in 1932 the figure dropped to 198 in 1934 and to 
163 in 1935. Hence, commercial failures in the latter year 
amounted to 23 percent of those in 1932. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, following the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and the reading of the Journal and other 
special orders, I may be permitted to address the House for 
15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, under the peculiar circumstances that have been 
submitted to me by the gentleman from Missouri I shall not 
object, but already we have an hour and a half of time de- 
voted to speeches on Monday. That is Consent Calendar 
day and a great many Members are anxious to have that 
calendar considered. The gentleman from Missouri has 
advised me that it is barely possible he may not have to 
leave the city and for that reason I shall not object to his 
request, but I shall be compelled to object to any other 
requests so far as Monday is concerned. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
may say that if we get a lot of speeches on Monday we will 
save the country a lot of money. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NELson]? 

There was no objection. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL FARLEY AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks and include therein 
a speech made by the Postmaster General at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to the Michigan State postmasters’ convention. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the following address by the 
Postmaster General at the State convention of Michigan 
postmasters, Grand Rapids, Mich., Wednesday, May 20, 1936, 
at 4p. m.: 


It is indeed a pleasure to participate with the postmasters of 
Michigan at a meeting of this nature. I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on your splendid organization, which 
is most helpful, not only to the postmasters but to the Postal 
Service generally throughout the State. 

Many of the postmasters assembled here today received their 
appointments through President Roosevelt, and it gives me par- 
ticular pleasure to bring to you the personal greetings and best 
wishes of our great leader, whom history will record as one of the 
most humane and understanding of all our Presidents. 

It is my feeling that you should, and I am quite sure that you 
do, cherish the opportunity to serve under such capable leadership. 
The President has a keen personal interest in the affairs of the 
Post Office Department and he fully appreciates the great service 
that is being rendered by this, the largest and most far reaching 
in its influence, of all of the Government departments. 

Postmasters must be great believers in organization. Postal em- 
ployees’ organizations and gatherings are of themselves most 
beneficial and worth while to both the employees and the Postal 
Service, and it is through postmasters’ conventions of this kind 
that new ideas and plans are exchanged, all of which have as their 
sole object the rendering of a more efficient service to the patrons 
of the Post Office Department. 

The employees in all branches of the Service have contributed 
in no small degree to the many improvements that have been 
made in the Postal Service. Their alertness and sense of re- 
sponsibility have been an important factor in the according of 
the prompt and efficient service which the Post Office Depart- 
ment is rendering to the American public every minute of the 
day and night. 

It costs approximately $700,000,000 a year to operate the Postal 
Service, and approximately $4,000 is paid into post offices each 
minute of every business day by those who use its facilities. 
Last year the Department handled over 22,000,000,000 pieces of 
mail. 

Owing to their intimate relationship to the interests of ali of 
the people, postal receipts are most indicative of changing busi- 
ness conditions and trends. For that reason the volume of mat- 
ter into the mails, as shown by postal receipts, has long 
been regarded as a most reliable barometer of business conditions. 
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Business throughout the country is steadily improving and 
your own State of Michigan is amor'g those States that are set- 
ting the pace. One has only to glance at the daily newspapers 
to be apprised of the marked improvement in conditions through- 
out the Nation, and this upward swing is best attested to by the 
increasing volume of postal recetpts 

As representatives of the Postal Service in this great State, I feel 
sure that you will be most pleased to know that postal receipts in 
Michigan for the first 4 months of the present calendar year were 
$7,355,000, as compared with but $6,741,000 for the same period a 
year ago. This represents a gain of more than 9 percent, which is 
the best indication of the steady improvement in business and 
papi that has and is now taking place in every section of this 

ate. 

For the month of April just passed, postal receipts for Michigan 
amounted to $1,930,000, as against $1,769,000 for April 1935, also a 
gain of more than 9 percent. 

Here in Grand Rapids the postal receipts for the first 4 months 
of this year were $405,416, in comparison with receipts of $376,874 
for the first 4 months of 1935, or an increase of more than 7 
percent. 

The preliminary report of postal receipts for the month of April, 
covering the entire country, shows a gain of more than 8 percent 
over the same month a year ago, and for the first 10 months of 
the current fiscal year a gain of approximately 7 percent over the 
same period in 1935 is reflected. I have every reason to believe 
that the final report for the year will reveal an even greater 
increase. 

These increases in postal receipts in Michigan and throughout 
the country have not been confined to the metropolitan and in- 
dustrial areas. It was only a few days ago that I had the pleasure 
of advancing 532 fourth-class post offices to the Presidential grade 
as a result of increased postal receipts which placed them within 
that category. Of these 532 post offices throughout the country 
which were thus advanced, 17 were here in the State of Michigan. 

I feel that you will concur with me in my belief that the 40- 
hour-week law for postal employees, which it was my pleasure to 
endorse prior to its passage during the first session of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, has largely solved what was a very acute prob- 
lem regarding substitute employees. Before its enactment we had 
a large number of substitutes who had for years waited in vain 
for regular appointments. These substitutes have now, in most 
instances, obtained regular jobs and regular positions have been 
provided for many others who were unemployed. Nothing since 
I became Postmaster General has given me more happiness and 
satisfaction than the relief which has come to these faithful em- 
ployees. In this connection, I want to commend the postmasters 
for the careful supervision that they have exercised in the appli- 
cation of the 40-hour-week law, which has in no way interrupted 
or impaired the Postal Service. 

In addition to rendering improved service to the patrons of the 
Postal Service, the Department has, within the past 3 years, con- 
ducted a vigorous and widespread campaign to protect the people 
of the country from numerous fraudulent enterprises conducted 
through the mails. Investigations into these fraudulent schemes 
of varying natures were made by the Postal Inspection Service and 
wherever the facts warranted, fraud orders denying the use of the 
mails to the perpetrators were promptly issued. It is a certainty 
that the issuance of these orders has saved the American public 
millions of dollars annually. Reports of post-office inspectors in 
only 47 of the mail-fraud investigations brought to a close during 
the past fiscal year by the arrest, indictment, or conviction of the 
swindlers involved, revealed a loss to the victims of the schemes 
of $49,000,000. There has also been conducted a vigorous and 
successful drive on the senders of obscene matter. 

There has been a steady improvement and development of the 
Air Mail Service since the first air-mail route was established be- 
tween Washington and New York in 1918, but it is within the 
past 2 years that the greatest strides have been made in the Air 
Mail Service. 

The present domestic air-mail system, which was set up in the 
spring of 1934, is the finest in the history of the service, em- 
bracing as it does 29,000-route and 40,000,000-scheduled miles. 
Under the old system which was in operation prior to 1934, there 
were but 25,248-route and 35,000,000-scheduled miles. At the 
present time, 215 cities throughout the Nation have direct air-mail 
service as compared with 167 cities under the former system. Be- 
fore 1934 the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and West 
Virginia had no air-mail service whatever, whereas today these 
States are traversed by routes, which form an integral part of 
the new air-mail system, which serves directly 46 States and indi- 
rectly the remaining two. 

The cost to the Post Office Department of this new and greatly 
improved air-mail system for the fiscal year which ended on June 
30, 1935, was $8,880,000, and it is estimated that the cost for the 
present fiscal year, including $1,300,000 allowed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for increased compensation to the air-mail 
contractors, will be approximately $12,000,000. In 1933, the fiscal 
year prior to the establishment of the present system, the cost of 
the air-mail service was $19,400,000 for a much more limited 
service than is available today. 

All records for the volume of mail transported by air, passengers 
carried, passenger-miles flown, and pounds of air express carried 
were broken last year, and present indications are that these rec- 
ords will again be bettered this year. Planes flying over the Post 
Office Department’s domestic and foreign air-mail system last year 
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carried more than thirteen and one-half million pounds of air 
mail, a gain of 76 percent over 1934, and more than 863,000 pas- 
sengers, a gain of 53 percent. The passenger revenues of the air- 
mail companies for the calendar year 1935 amounted to more than 
$15,800,000 as compared with passenger revenues for 1934 of about 
$8,600,000, or an increase of 83 percent. 

The most recent and certainly one of the most significant devel- 
opments in the history of mail transportation was the inauguration 
of the trans-Pacific air-mail service last November, when the first 
scheduled flight on the Post Office Department's 8,700-mile air-mail 
route between San Francisco and the Orient took off from the 
Alameda, Calif., airport. 

The establishment of this great tramsoceanic service across the 
broad expanse of the Pacific Ocean by way of Honolulu, Midway, 
Wake, Guam, and the Philippime Islands has reduced the time 
consumed in transporting mail from the United States to the Far 
East from 18 days to but 514 days. 

Plans for the inauguration of a similar transoceanic air-mail 
service across the Atlantic are now being formulated and there is 
every reason to believe that the first experimental flights between 
the United States and Europe will be conducted this summer. 

The Post Office Department, in addition to its strictly postal 
operations, has been called upon several times within the past 3 
years to assist other Government departments and agencies. The 
recent enactment of the veterans’ bonus-payment legislation pro- 
vides for the handling of the payment of the bonus bonds through 
the Post Office Department and, in accordance with this provision 
of the law, post offices at the principal points throughout the 
country are now being designated for this purpose. 

Grand Rapids is one of the 12 post offices in Michigan that have 
been selected as direct bonus-payment offices. The 11 other Michi- 
gan post offices selected are Bay City, Battle Creek, Dearborn, 
Detroit, Flint, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Muskegon, Pontiac, 
and Saginaw. 

Plans for a prompt and expeditious handling of these bonds 
are now being completed. Payment on the bonus bonds becomes 
effective by law on June 15, 1936, on and after which date they 
will be received at the 45,000 post offices of the first, second, third, 
and fourth classes throughout the Nation. After a thorough study 
of the situation, I am convinced that it will be possible, through 
the cooperation of the Post Office and Treasury Departments and 
the veterans themselves, to make payment on the great majority 
of these bonds within 1 week after June 15, the first date of 
payment. 

Payment of the bonus bonds will be made only after the proper 
identification and certification by the veterans. The payments 
will be made by Government check, and in the larger cities this 
will be done directly through the local post office. In the smaller 
communities the bonds will be forwarded immediately to a desig- 
nated central post office within the State for payment by mail. 

It is my intention that the handling of these bonus bonds be 
accomplished without inconvenience to the veterans and with a 
minimum of delay. Complete instructions as to the method of 
handling the bonus bonds will be forwarded to postmasters within 
the near future. On June 13 I plan to deliver, over a Nation-wide 
radio hook-up, a special message to the veterans, in which I will 
convey to them full and complete information concerning pay- 
ment of the bonds and what they will be required to do in identi- 
fying themselves. 

Among the several nonpostal operations which the Department 
performs for other Government departments and agencies are the 
handling of internal-revenue stamps for the Treasury Department 
and migratory-bird-hunting stamps for the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In March of last year United States savings bonds were placed on 
sale at post offices throughout the country for the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Post Office Department, as you all know, handles all the 
transactions involved in the sale of these bonds with the excep- 
tion of payment, which is made through the Treasury Department 
direct. For the first 9 months of this sale, bonds with a maturity 
value of $200,000,000 were sold to the public through the various 
post offices of the country. 

Time will not permit even a reference to all of the improvements 
that have been made in the Postal Service nor to the many func- 
tions of the Post Office Department, such as the Railway Mail 
Service, the Rural Delivery Service, the Parcel Post Service, the 
Star Route Service, and the like, all of which have played such a 
prominent role in the expansion and development of the United 
States Postal Service, and, indeed, the country itself. 

The success that has been achieved in providing better postal 
service to the people of the country is due chiefly to the earnest 
efforts and loyalty of those who make up our great organization. 

In my Official capacity as Postmaster General I am required to 
do extensive traveling. Wherever I have gone I have availed my- 
self of the opportunity to visit the post offices and have personally 
greeted thousands of our employees. In this way I have learned 
at first hand of the problems of the Department and our em- 
ployees throughout the Nation. Of course, I am delighted with 
the progress that has been made in the Postal Service under the 
Roosevelt administration. The morale of the Department has 
never been finer in our whole history. 

Needless to say, I fully appreciate the splendid cooperation of 
the postmasters and all our postal employees for the unwavering 
support which they have extended to me since I became Postmaster 
General. I shall never forget the loyalty and devotion which they 
exhibited under trying conditions a few years ago when business 
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conditions made it necessary for us to enforce certain restrictions 
regarding employment. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my grateful thanks to you and 
to the postal employees everywhere for all they are doing to make 
the United States Postal Service the greatest in all the world. 


THE SALES DEPARTMENT OF THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, farmers and producers of live- 
stock, from colonial times to the present, learned that it 
was of great importance to sell their stock at points where 
the greatest buying competition could be obtained. At an 
early date in our history, the public livestock market was 
created by the producers, themselves, and developed and 
maintained by their patronage and support. It has proven 
to be the most practical and efficient marketing system yet 
devised. 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE MARKET 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, a market 
which is still in operation was established at Brighton, Mass. 
As the frontier was extended westward after the Revolu- 
tionary War, stockmen and farmers established similar 
markets at convenient and strategic points. They would 
drive their stock on the hoof to these markets where buyers 
from many parts of the surrounding country gathered to bid 
for the animals. Just before the Civil War, for instance, 
many such markets developed around Chicago. In 1865 
these were consolidated to form the Chicago Union Stock- 
yards, which have been in operation continuously since that 
time. 

As livestock production moved on westward and railroads 
were extended into the Middle West and Far West, other 
public markets were established, including the one at South 
St. Paul, Minn., which next year will celebrate its fiftieth 
year of operation. 

NEED OF SALES DEPARTMENT 


Producers early recognized the need for skilled salesmen to 
cope with the expert buyers representing packers and others. 
This need gave rise to the commission firm and selling 
agencies. These selling agencies provided expert salesman- 
ship, offering to producers the services of men thoroughly 
trained and experienced and as capable of feeling the pulse 
of the trade as the buyers themselves. In short, the public 
market, with its facilities for buying and selling, its keen 
competition and its alert, aggressive salesmen to represent 
producers, became the sales department of the livestock in- 
dustry and so continues to this day. No manufacturer would 
think of giving his whole attention merely to the production 
of goods but would organize a strong sales department to 
dispose of the product of his factories, and that, in effect, 
is what the livestock producers of the country have done in 
setting up and maintaining public markets for their stock. 

No other form of marketing has been found which affords 
the producers the buying competition or the selling efficiency 
which the public market offers; nor does any other system 
provide the protection and safeguards to producers which 
Federal and State supervision gives, together with the volun- 
tary rules and bonding practices of concerns doing business 
on the public markets. 

THE STOCKYARDS’ FUNCTION 

The function of the stockyards company is to provide the 
chutes, pens, scales, feeding, watering, and other handling 
services necessary in loading and unloading stock. These 
various facilities are made available every day in the year 
by the stockyards company, while they never engage in buy- 
ing or selling any livestock or having any part in the trans- 
actions between buyers and sellers. This is a phase of the 
public-market system which is frequently misunderstood 
and misrepresented. 

The investment in the stockyards property necessary to 
provide these facilities is large. The company’s two prin- 
cipal sources of revenue to meet these costs are from feed 
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and yardage charges, which charges must be approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Since the livestock industry is the backbone of North- 
west agriculture, and that agriculture, in all its phases, 
is the basis of business prosperity in that region, its wel- 
fare is of paramount interest to all citizens. The patron- 
age of the public market must be maintained, its personnel 
must have continued developments and its functions must 
become more widely known and used. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION HAS MEANT MUCH TO THE STATE OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent ° 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
correspondence upon the subject of the bill under discus- 
sion this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to object, how much 
correspondence is there? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I believe I might say I will include a 
part of one or two letters. 

Mr. RICH. It will be confined to a page or not more than 
a page? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the further and increased 
development of vocational education certainly has much to 
commend it to the membership of this House. The program 
has been most successful and has brought material benefit to 
not only youthful groups of students but to the older folk as 
well. This measure provides for a permanent system, and 
our Federal assistance will mean that the various States can 
continue their activities in agricultural education, home- 
economic training, and scientific instruction in trades and 
vocations. 

I am particularly interested in the good which is being 
accomplished in West Virginia through the avenue of voca- 
tional education. I have had much correspondence which is 
interesting and indicative of the need and popularity of this 
type of training. I shall, however, invite your attention to 
short excerpts from two communications which I have 
received. 

The first comes from my good friend and distinguished edu- 
cational leader, the Honorable J. F. Marsh, president of Con- 
cord State Teachers College, West Virginia. Under date of 
May 1 he writes as follows: 

Having served for many years as State director of vocational edu- 
cation, I am in a position to appreciate the great need and the value 
of that special type of training, especially in these times of so much 
vocational need on the part of young folks. 

West Virginia is the largest bituminous-coal-producing 
State in the Nation, and located within my district at West 
Virginia University is the school of mines. Its director, Mr. 
Charles E. Lawall,.wrote me on May 4 the following: 

This bill would aid vocational education in the State of West 
Virginia and would particularly aid mining-extension work, as we 
are now conducting it throughout the State. We here in the 
school of mines are particularly interested in its passage. 

I need not tell you about the work that the mining-extension 
department has been doing throughout the State of West Virginia 
for the past 24 years, because I am aware that you are familiar 
with it. We have already had over 25,000 men in our mining- 
extension classes since this work was started. The work this year 
will be conducted at three centers throughout the State so that it 
will be available to practically every mining man that wants to take 
this work. During the past year we have had enrolled in our 
evening mining classes 1,657 men throughout the State, so we feel 
that this work is reaching those men for whom it is primarily 
intended. 

Money spent through the vocational education program 
will be returned in the form of citizenship dividends to our 
Republic. Our boys and girls and men and women will be 
better equipped for life’s work. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Lanuam, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Brooks, for 5 days, on account of illness. 
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HOUR OF MEETING MONDAY 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Myr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
several special orders have been granted for next Monday, 
and our desire to get through the Consent Calendar as far 
as possible, I have conferred with the minority leader. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the House 
meet at 11 o’clock on Monday next. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
may say to the majority leader that it is well to convene 
early on Monday if an hour and a half is to be taken up 


} with special orders, but just remember that every day you 


keep this House in session it is going to be detrimental to 
the welfare of this country; and I want to warn the majority 
leader he should get Congress out of here just as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, can the majority leader inform us whether it is contem- 
plated to bring up any suspensions on Monday following the 
Consent Calendar? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I may say to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan that is a matter entirely within the Giscretion of the 
Speaker, and I have not consulted with him; but I know of 
none at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent that the House meet at 11 o’clock on 
Monday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution of the Senate of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 38. Concurrent resolution authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee of Congress to make the 
necessary arrangements for the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent-elect on January 20, 1937; to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S.3118. An act to provide for the creation of ‘he Perry’s 
Victory and International Peace Memorial National Monu- 
ment, on Put in Bay, South Bass Island, in the State of 
Ohio, and for other purposes; 

S. 4023. An act to provide for the continuation of trading 
in unlisted securities upon national securities exchanges, for 
the registration of over-the-counter brokers and dealers, for 
the filing of current information and periodic reports by 
issuers, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4448. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the issuance of the charter to the city of Lynchburg, 
Va. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee did on May 25, 1936, present 
to the President, for his approval bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 8069. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Mull; 

H. R. 8599. An act to provide for a change in the designa- 
tion of the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, 
to create a marine casualty investigation board and increase 
efficiency in administration of the steamboat-inspection laws, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8766. An act to authorize municipal corporations in 
the Territory of Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R.11747. An act extending the time for making the 
report of the commission to study the subject of Hernando 
De Soto’s expedition; and 

H. J. Res. 439. Joint resolution authorizing the erection in 
the Department of Labor Building of a memorial to the 
officers of the Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
Immigration Border Patrol who, while on active duty, lost 
their lives under heroic or tragic circumstances, 
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ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
59 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 27, 1936, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARING 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, room 
445, will hold public hearings at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 
27, on a group of private bills relating to fraudulent birth 
certificates and visas at time of entry. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


852. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a letter from the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting 
the latest report of the Commission, entitled “The Textile 
Industries in the First Half of 1935, Part I, the Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry”, was taken from the Speaker’s table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Committee on Mines and 
Mining. H. R. 12374. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act for the relief of unemployment through the perform- 
ance of useful public work, and for other purposes”, 
approved March 31, 1933; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2779). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
House Concurrent Resolution 50. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the appreciation of Congress for a bequest of a 
collection of naval and other medals from the late Dr. 
Malcolm Storer, of Boston, Mass.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2780). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL B. HILL: Committee on Ways and Means. 
House Joint Resolution 589. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to permit the transportation 
of bonded merchandise by other than common carriers 
under certain conditions: without amendment (Rept. No. 
2781). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. FADDIS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11419. A bill to establish additional national cemeteries; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2785). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 8S. 4457. An 
act authorizing the appointment of an additional circuit 
judge for the third circuit; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2786). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 10313. A bill to provide for hurricane control 
in the Gulf of Mexico and environs during the hurricane 
season; with amendment (Rept. No. 2787). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 3043. 
A bill to provide for the appointment of an additional dis- 
trict judge for the northern district of Georgia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2788). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FADDIS: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4390. 
An act to amend the National Defense Act relating to the 
Medical Administrative Corps; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2789). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and Means. H.R. 
12793. A bill to amend certain administrative provisions 
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of the internal-revenue laws, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2818). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. S. 2127. An act to amend section 4471 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2819). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, 

Mr. HARTER: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4115. 
An act for the relief of Charles D. Birkhead: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2783). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FADDIS: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 823. An 
act for the relief of Benjamin H. Southern; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2784). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. EVANS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 864. A bill 
for the relief of Bernard Knopp; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2790). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EVANS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 890. A bill 
for the relief of Oscar L. McCallen; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2791). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EKWALL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2120. A bill 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Carter, parents and 
guardians of Louise Marie Carter, a minor; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2792). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5618. A bill 
for the relief of Floyd Gatton; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2793). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
5759. A bill for the relief of Marie B. Neale; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2794). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. EVANS: Committee on Claims. H.R. 5829. A bill for 
the relief of Daniel J. Hagerty; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2795). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EVANS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7209. A bill 
for the relief of Nannie D. Harding; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2796). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. NICHOLS: Committee on Claims. H.R. 7361. A bill 
for the relief of Mary W. Carson; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2797). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H.R. 7496. A bill 
for the relief of William E. Jones, Walter M. Marston, Wil- 
liam Ellery, Richard P. Hallowell, 2d, and Malcolm Don- 
ald as executors under the will of Frank W. Hallowell; and 
Malcolm Donald as executor under the will of Gordon 
Donald; with amendment (Rept. No. 2798). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EVANS: Committee on Claims. H.R. 8257. A bill for 
the relief of Catherine T. McNally; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2799). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CARLSON: Committee on Claims. H.R.9191. A bill 
for the relief of the dependents of James B. Kiley; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2800). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. EVANS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9390. A bill 
for the relief of Walter T. K-rshner, Katherine Karshner, 
Anne M. Karshner, and Mrs. James E. McShane; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2801). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. SOUTH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9502. A bill 
to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the claims of W. J. 
Nolan, L. Jacobson, J. A. Higuera, C. H. Damsted, R. Galle- 
guillo, F. G. Grigsby, K. H. Johnson, R. Dupouy, C. J. Degen, 
W. L. Nolan, R. C. Jensen, M. J. Roderick, L. K. Moore, 
C. Lederer, M. Kelley, R. Dinkel, A. J. Mouchou, C. R. Taylor, 
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M. Knull, S. W. Ligon, C. C. Johnson, W. P. Brennan, C. F. 
Siebert, and J. T. Weeks; with amendment (Rept. No. 2802). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
11123. A bill for the relief of Edward A. Foote, Jr., and 
others; with amendment (Rept. No. 2803). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DALEY: Committee on Claims. H.R. 11668. A bill to 
credit the account of Everett P. Sheridan; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2804). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
12522. A bill for the relief of Grier-Lowrance Construction 
Co., Inc.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2805). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EVANS: Committee on Claims. S. 1435. An act con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the United States District Court 
for the District of Connecticut to hear, determine, and ren- 
der judgment upon the claim of Elizabeth Kurau; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2806). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 3371. An act 
for the relief of John Walker; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2807). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EVANS: Committee on Claims. S. 3441. An act for 
the relief of C. T. Hird; with amendment (Rept. No. 2808). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EKWALL: Committee on Claims. S. 3607. An act 
for the relief of T. H. Wagner; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2809). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EKWALL: Committee on Claims. S. 3608. An act for 
the relief of Vinson & Pringle; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2810). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CARLSON: Committee on Claims. S. 3824. An act 
for the relief of Maud Kelley Thomas; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2811). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. EVANS: Committee on Claims. S. 4052. An act for 
the relief of W. D. Gann; with amendment (Rept. No. 2812). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. 
S. 4140. An act for the relief of Homer Brett, Esq., Ameri- 
can consul at Rotterdam, Netherlands, as a result of money 
stolen from the safe of the American consulate; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2813). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. EVANS: Committee on Claims. S. 4233. An act for 
the relief of William H. Brockman; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2814). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. 
S. 4379. An act for the relief of the Indiana Limestone Cor- 
poration; with amendment (Rept. No. 2815). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOUSTON: Committee on Claims. S. 4444. An act 
directing the Court of Claims to reopen certain cases and to 
correct the errors therein, if any, by additional judgments 
against the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2816). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil Service. H. R. 
12730. A bill to authorize the payment of an annuity to 
William H. Moran, Chief of the Secret Service Division of 
the Treasury Department, upon his retirement, in recogni- 
tion and appreciation of his services to the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2817). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
11867. A bill for the relief of Michael E. Sullivan; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2820). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 12847) to provide further for 
the national defense; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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By Mr. MAY: A bill (H. R. 12848) to provide an additional 
place of holding terms of the United States District Court in 
the Eastern District of Kentucky, and to amend section 83 
of the Judicial Code as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12849) to 
penalize procuring of or attempts to procure the escape of 
any prisoner in the custody of an officer of the United 
States: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LORD: A bill (H. R. 12850) authorizing the Inter- 
state Bridge Commission of the State of New York and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the West Branch 
of the Delaware River between a point in the vicinity of 
the village of Hancock, Delaware County, N. Y., and a point 
in the town of Buckingham, Wayne County, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 12851) authorizing the 
Interstate Bridge Commission of the State of New York and 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to reconstruct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Delaware 
River between points in the village of Barryville, Sullivan 
County, N. Y., and the village of Shohola, Pike County Pa.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: A bill (H. R. 12852) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to dispose of material to the sea scout 
department of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Belleville, 
N. J.; to the Committee on Nava! Affairs. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 12853) to amend 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 in order further 
to provide for emergency loans to farmers; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 12869) to liberalize the 
provisions of Public Law No. 484 Seventy-third Congress, 
to effect uniform provisions in laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, to extend the Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act with limitations to certain World War veterans 
and other persons, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 
525) requesting certain information from the Secretary of 
the Treasury; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCORMACKE: Resolution (H. Res. 526) providing 
for consideration of H. R. 6427, a bill to prohibit statements 
and publications advocating overthrow of the Government by 
violence, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 597) authoriz- 
ing an investigation by the Bureau of Fisheries of the Cali- 
fornia sardine (pilchard) fishing industry; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ELLENBOGEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 598) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to taxing of income; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOCIALKOWSKI: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
599) to provide for the appointment of a committee to study 
the question of Puerto Rican independence; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. IGLESIAS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 600) to 
provide for the appointment of a commission to study the 
economic and social conditions prevailing in Puerto Rico and 
inquire into present and future political and economic rela- 
tions between the United States and Puerto Rico; to the 
Ccmmittee on Rules. 

By Mrs. NORTON (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 601) to exempt from the tax on admissions amounts 
paid for admission tickets sold by authority of the committee 
on inaugural ceremonies on the occasion of the inauguration 
of the President-elect in January 1937; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), joint resolution (H. J. Res. 602) to 
provide for the maintenance of public order and the pro- 
tection of life and property in connection with the Presi- 
dential inaugural ceremonies in 1937; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 
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Also (by request), joint resolution (H. J. Res. 603) to 
provide for the quartering, in certain public buildings in the 
District of Cohumbia, of troops participating in the inaugural 
ceremonies; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also (by request), joint resolution (H. J. Res. 604) author- 
izing the granting of permits to the Committee on Inaugural 
Ceremonies on the occasion of the inauguration of the 
President-elect in January 1937, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FISH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 605) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to expend funds of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration for participation 
by the United States in the 1936 Sixth World’s Poultry 
Congress; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials were presented 


and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, regarding a tariff duty on coconut oil; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as: follows: 

By Mr. BARRY: A bill (H. R. 12854) for the relief of 
Joseph D. Gigante; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CHURCH: A bill (H. R. 12855) for the relief of 
Bridget Della Cawley Ebbole; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. COSTELLO: A bill (H. R. 12856) for the relief 
of Vincent Ford; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURLEY: A bill (H. R. 12857) for the relief of 
Raymondo Bentivegna; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DELANEY: A bill (H. R. 12858) for the relief of 
Fannie Sarah Platt; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. EKWALL: A bill (H. R. 12859) to correct the 
immigration status of Joseph Bryan Grant Ingoldsby; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: A bill (H. R. 12860) for the relief of 
Victor Engstrand, father of Darwin Engstrand, a minor; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MONAGHAN: A bill (H. R. 12861) for the relief 
of Burr A. Davison; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN: A bill (H. R. 12862) for the relief of 
Rachel or Rochel Bursk; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12863) for 
the relief of George T. Stonebraker; to the Committee on 
“Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12864) for 
the relief of Gus Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 12865) for the relief of 
Ralph Hart; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 12866) for 
the relief of Manuel Joaquim Ferreira: to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STEWART: A bill (H. R. 12867) for the relief of 
John W. Watson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: A bill (H. R. 12868) for the relief of 
Fred Robert Craig; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
10977. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, urging the Congress of the United States 
to afford the privilege of entry into this country to those 
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persons who are being discriminated against and persecuted 
in Germany on religious or racial grounds, by a suspension 
of the present immigration laws for a period of 2 years with 
reference to such persons; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

10978. Also, petition of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, urging the Congress of the United States to enact 
such legislation as may be necessary to make the Civilian 
Conservation Corps permanent; to the Committee on Labor. 

10979. By Mr. DEROUEN: Petition of the Louisiana Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, adopted at their May 14, 1936, meeting 
at Lake Charles, La.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

10980. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the New York 
State Legislature, urging that the tariff duty on coconut oil 
should not be reduced below a minimum of 3 cents a pound: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

10981. By Mr. FORD of California: Resolution of the city 
planning commissioners of the city of Los Angeles, endorsing 
the housing bill (S. 4424) of Senator Wacner; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

10982. By Mr. GAVAGAN: Petition of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, regarding a tariff on coconut oil; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

10983. By Mr. HILDEBRANDT: Resolution of the Faulk 
County Board of County Commissioners, Faulkton, S. Dak., 
urging that additional appropriations be made for continu- 
ing the works of the Resettlement Administration; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

10984. Also, resolution of the Wilson Townsend Club, of 
Mitchell, S. Dak., relative to Townsend investigating com- 
mittee; to the Committee on Rules. 

10985. By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: Petition signed by 197 
voting citizens of Meigs County, Ohio, opposing the granting 
of discretionary power to any department in connection with 
the deportation of aliens at present residing illegally in the 
United States and urging that influence be exerted against 
the passage of the Dickstein and Kerr-Coolidge bills and 
that all possible be done to pass the Dies bill (H. R. 5921); 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

10986. Also, petition signed by 65 voters and railroad em- 
ployees of Ironton and Coal Grove, Ohio, and 7 voters and 
railroad employees of Columbus, Ohio, requesting Members 
of the Seventy-fourth Congress to use their best efforts to 
secure the enactment of the Wheeler-Crosser bills (S. 4174 
and H. R. 11609); to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

10987. By Mr. KENNEDY of New York: Petition of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, regarding a tariff on 
coconut oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

10988. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the Senate and the 
Assembly of the State of New York, Albany, that tariff duty 
on coconut oil should not be reduced below a minimum of 
3 cents a pound; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

10989. Also, petition of the Navy Post, No. 16, American 
Legion, New York, urging support of House bills 11681 and 
11682; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

10990. By Mr. REED of Illinois: Petition signed by Dr. 
Coughlin and 20 residents of Harvard, Ill., requesting pas- 
sage of House bill 11609 and Senate bill 4174; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

10991. Also, petition signed by Ruth Livingston, president, 
Harvard (I1l.) Townsend Club, No. 1, and by 56 members of 
the club, requesting passage of House bill 7154; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

10992. By Mr. SADOWSEI: Petition of Farmers and 
Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association, of Saginaw, Mich., 
endorsing Senate bills 4423 and 4560, and House bills 12225 
and 12295; to ite Committee on Ways and Means. 

10993. By Nx. SISSON: Petition of the board of directors, 
Utica Chamber of Commerce, opposing tax legislation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

10994. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Tennessee Fed- 
eration of Labor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, May 27, 1936 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 12, 1936) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 

the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Rosrnson, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Tuesday, May 26, 1936, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 209) authorizing the presentation of silver medals to 
the personnel of the Second Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 3531) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the control of floods on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, and for other purposes”, approved 
May 15, 1928, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Witson of Louisiana, 
Mr. WHITTINGTON, Mr. GriswotpD, Mr. Ricu, and Mr. ENGLE- 
BRIGHT were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 12120) to provide for the further develop- 
ment of vocational education in the several States and Ter- 
ritories, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 11454) to incorporate 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, and it 
was signed by the President pro tempore. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LEWIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Clark Keyes Radcliffe 
Ashurst Connally King Reynolds 
Austin Coolidge La Follette Robinson 
Bachman Copeland Lewis Russell 
Bailey Couzens Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Barkley Davis Long Sheppard 
Benson Donahey McAdoo Shipstead 
Bilbo Duffy McGill Smith 

Black Fletcher McKellar Steiwer 

Bone Frazier McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Borah George Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Brown Gerry Metcalf Townsend 
Bulkley Gibson Minton Truman 
Bulow Glass Murphy Tydings 
Burke Guffey Murray Vandenberg 
Byrd Hale Neely Van Nuys 
Byrnes Hastings Norris Wagner 
Capper Hatch O'Mahoney Walsh 
Caraway Hayden Overton Wheeler 
Carey Holt Pittman White 

Chavez Johnson Pope 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Banxueap], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Costican], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], caused by 
illness. 

My colleague the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drz- 
TERICH], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. Moore], and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Locan] are unavoidably detained from the 
Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Barsour] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Dickinson] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 
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SENATOR FROM FLORIDA 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Governor of the State 
of Florida has appointed Mr. Scott M. Lortin to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of my late colleague, Sena- 
tor Trammell. I present the credentials of Mr. LorrTin, 
and ask that they may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the creden- 
tials of the Senator-designate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

STATE OF FLORIDA. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the powers vested in me by 
the Constitution of the United States and the laws of the State 
of Florida, I, David Sholtz, the Governor of said State, do hereby 
appoint Scotr M. Lortin a Senator from said State to represent 
said State in the Senate of the United States until the vacancy 
therein caused by the death of Park Trammell is filled by election 
as provided by law. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, David Sholtz, and our 
seal hereto affixed, at Tallahassee, the capital, this the 26th day 
of May, A. D. 1936, and of the independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and sixtieth year. 

[SEAL] Davin SHOLTZ, Governor. 

By the Governor. 

Attest: 

R. A. Gray, Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed on 
file. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, Mr. Lortin is present in 
the Chamber and ready to take the oath of office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator-designate will 
present himself at the Vice President’s desk the oath of 
Office will be administered to him. 

Mr. LorTIn, escorted by Mr. FLETCHER, advanced to the Vice 
President’s desk; and the oath of office having been adminis- 
tered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


STUDY OF HERNANDO DE SOTO’S EXPEDITION (S. DOC. NO. 250) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed provision pertaining to an 
existing appropriation for the Department of State for the 
commission to study the subject of Hernando De Soto’s Expe- 
dition, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, TREASURY DEPARTMENT (S. DOC. NO. 246) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department, fiscal year 1936 (for the erec- 
tion of a memorial to persons killed in the wreck of the Navy 
dirigible Shenandoah), amounting to $2,500, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR (S. DOC. 
NO. 245) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States transmitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, fiscal years 1936 and 1937, amounting 
to $1,087,500, which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

DEFICIENCY AND SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR (S. DOC. NO. 249) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States transmitting 
deficiency and supplemental estimates of appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 1937 and 
prior years, amounting to $650,613.21, together with drafts of 
proposed provisions pertaining to existing appropriations, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
COMPLETION OF SOIL SURVEY OF HAWAIIAN ISLANDS (S. DOC. NO. 

247) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate, draft of a 

proposed provision pertaining to an existing appropriation 
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of the Department of Agriculture to make available to the 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils the funds necessary to com- 

plete a soil survey of the Hawaiian Islands, which, with the 

accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 

Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE (S. DOC. NO. 
251) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation (salaries and expenses), fiscal year 1937, 
amounting to $205,000, which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE—UNITED STATES HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
TERCENTENARY COMMISSION (S. DOC. NO. 248) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the expenses of the United States Harvard University 
Tercentenary Commission for the fiscal year 1937, amount- 
ing to $3,000, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. COPELAND presented a concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of New York, favoring reten- 
tion of the tariff duty of 3 cents a pound on imported coconut 
oil, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full when laid before 
the Senate by the Vice President on the 25th instant, p. 7832, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. COPELAND also presented a resolution adopted at the 
annual meeting of the District of Columbia League of Women 
Voters, Washington, D. C., opposing any reorganization of 
the Washington school management which would reverse the 
tradition of an independent, nonpolitical status for the pub- 
lic-school system, and favoring the enactment of the so-called 
Sisson bill, repealing what is known as the “red rider” in 
connection with the public schools of the District, which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Local Union No. 
112, United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters, of Binghamton, and the Bookkeepers’, Stenog- 
raphers’, and Accountants’ Union, No. 12646, of New York 
City, both in the State of New York, favoring the prompt 
enactment of Senate bill 4424, known as the Wagner-Ellen- 
bogen low-cost housing bill, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a mass meeting 
of citizens of Rockland County assembled at Nyack, N. Y., 
favoring the enactment of mandatory neutrality legislation 
laying embargoes against all belligerents on arms, ammuni- 
tion, and raw materials essential for war purposes, and pro- 
testing against increased appropriations for the Army and 
Navy, etc., which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of the Grand Jurors Asso- 
ciation of Westchester County, Yonkers, N. Y., favoring the 
enactment of the so-called Reynolds-Starnes bill, being the 
bill (S. 4011) to further reduce immigration, to authorize 
the exclusion of any alien whose entry into the United States 
is inimical to the public interest, to prohibit the separation 
of families through the entry of aliens leaving dependents 
abroad, and to provide for the prompt deportation of habitual 
criminals and all other undesirable aliens, and to provide 
for the registration of all aliens now in the United States or 
who shall hereafter be admitted, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Pierstown 
Grange, No. 793, Patrons of Husbandry, Cooperstown, N. Y., 
protesting against the enactment of the so-called Pettengill 
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bill, being the bill (H. R. 3263) to amend paragraph (1) of 
section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended Feb- 
ruary 28, 1920 (U.S. C., title 49, sec. 4), which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Fourteenth 
Convention of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of 
the United States of America, favoring the prompt enact- 
ment of the so-called Costigan-Wagner antilynching bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Navy Post, No. 
16, the American Legion, of New York City, N. Y., favoring 
the enactment of pending legislation pertaining to the better 
organization, administration, and maintenance of the United 
States Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Reserve, which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
Peace Institute held in Syracuse, N. Y., favoring peace and 
the maintenance of only defensive armaments, which was 
referred to the Special Committee on Investigation of the 
Munitions Industry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Pierstown Grange 
No. 793, Patrons of Husbandry, Cooperstown, N. Y., favoring 
the enactment of the so-called Frazier-Lemke farm refinanc- 
ing bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Local Union No. 
2090, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica, and Local No. 1, Journeymen Tailors Union of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, both of New York 
City, N. Y., favoring the enactment of the so-called Frazier- 
Lundeen workers’ social insurance bill, being the bill (S. 34'75) 
to provide for the establishment of a Nation-wide system of 
social insurance, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Civil Service, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4659) to authorize the pay- 
ment of an annuity to William H. Moran, Chief of the Secret 
Service Divisiwn of the Treasury Department, upon his retire- 
ment, in recognition and appreciation of his services to the 
United States, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 2104) thereon. 

Mr. BULOW, from the Committee on Civil Service, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4552) to extend the retirement privi- 
lege to the Director, Assistant Directors, inspectors, and spe- 
cial agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 2105) 
thereon. 

Mr. BACHMAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11164) for the relief of 
Arthur Van Gestel, alias Arthur Goodsell, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 2106) thereon. 

Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12168) to author- 
ize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of Antietam, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 2107) 
thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Appropriations, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12624) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1936, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1936, and June 30, 1937, and for other purposes, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 2108) 
thereon. 

Mr. COOLIDGE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
submitted a report (No. 2109) to accompany the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 570) authorizing the President of the 
United States to award posthumously a Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal to Maj. Gen. Clarence Ransom Edwards, hereto- 
fore reported by him from that committee without 
amendment. 

Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4664) authorizing the ap- 
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pointment of an additional district judge for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 2110) thereon. 

PRODUCTION COSTS OF WOOLEN KNIT GLOVES AND MITTENS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE, from the Committee on Finance, to 
which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 270) for an in- 
vestigation of the production costs of woolen knit gloves and 
mittens (submitted by Mr. CopeLanp on Mar. 31, 1936), 
reported it without amendment. 

ADDRESS ON CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE BATTLE OF SAN 

JACINTO 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, to which 
was referred the manuscript of an address delivered by 
Hon. George A. Hill, Jr., entitled “The Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the Battle of San Jacinto” before the Kiwanis Club 
of Houston, Tex., reported favorably thereon with the rec- 
ommendation that the address, with the accompanying 
papers, be printed as a Senate document. 

On motion by Mr. FLETCHER, it was 

Ordered, That the address delivered by Hon. George A. Hill, Jr., 
entitled ‘“‘The Centennial Celebration of the Battle of San Jacinto” 
before the Kiwanis Club of Houston, Tex., on the eve of the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the Battle of 
San Jacinto, be printed as a Senate document, with the accom- 
panying papers. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee presented to the President of 
the United States the following enrolled bills: 

On May 26, 1936: 

S. 4448. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the issuance of the charter to the city of Lynchburg, Va. 

On May 27, 1936: 

S. 3118. An act to provide for the creation of the Perry’s 
Victory and International Peace Memorial National Monu- 
ment on Put in Bay, South Bass Island, in the State of Ohio, 


and for other purposes; and 

S. 4023. An act to provide for the continuation of trading 
in unlisted securities upon national securities exchanges, for 
the registration of over-the-counter brokers and dealers for 
the filing of current information and periodic reports by 
issuers, and for other purposes. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LONERGAN: 

A bill (S. 4697) relating to the filing of claims for compen- 
sation under the United States Employees’ Compensation Act, 
approved September 7, 1916; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4698) to authorize appropriations for construction 
at military posts, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4699) to provide a commissioned strength for the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, for the efficient per- 
formance of military and other statutory duties assigned to 
that corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4700) to extend the definition of an alien veteran, 
for naturalization purposes only, so as to include certain 
alien enemies and nationals of Turkey and Bulgaria who 
rendered active service in United States armed forces with 
personal record of loyalty to the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

A bill (S. 4701) to amend section 11 of the act of March 1, 
1919 (40 Stat. 1270); to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, yesterday at a meeting of a 
group of western Senators a possible amendment to the Soil 
Conservation Act was suggested as perhaps being necessary. 
It was not concluded that the amendment was necessary; 
but in view of the approach of the end of the session, it was 
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suggested that the proposed amendment should be sub- 
mitted and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry for study. In response to that request, I now ask 
consent to introduce a bill proposing to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, and ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will 
be received and referred as requested by the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

(By request.) A bill (S. 4702) to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 4703) conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the District of New Mexico to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the claims of Emma 
Gomez and the estate of Teresita S. Otero; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4704) to correct the naval record of Leonard 
Phillip Frank; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, on May 12 I sub- 
mitted an amendment in the nature of a substitute for the 
relief section of the deficiency bill, being House bill 12624. 
I wish to perfect the amendment. I offer it in amended 
form, and ask that it be reprinted and lie upon the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. VANDENBERG proposes to 
appropriate $1,425,000,000, to remain available until June 
30, 1937, to provide adequate home relief and/or work relief, 
including the cost of administration thereof, to be available 
for payment of grants-in-aid to the States, Territories, and 
possessions; $425,000,000 for emergencies, and $1,000,000,000 
for regular allocations, etc., and is intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 12€24, the first deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, 1936. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—WILLIAM SMITH 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I present a motion for the re- 
turn of certain papers filed with Senate bill 1486 in the first 
session of the Seventy-fourth Congress. This being a bill for 
the relief of a private citizen, and no action having been 
taken on the bill by the committee, I desire the return of 
the papers. I understand it is necessary that the Senate 
acquiesce in the motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think it is the custom to grant such a 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No adverse report having been 
filed on the bill, an order for the return of the papers will be 
entered. 

The order agreed to on motion of Mr. Bone is as follows: 

Ordered, That the papers filed with the bill (S. 1486) for the 


relief of William Smith be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 


FLOOD CONTROL A FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, a few days ago I attempted to 
present to the Senate some arguments to show why flood 
control is wholly a Federal responsibility. The question is 
still an issue before the Congress and is being fought out by 
the conferees on the part of the House and Senate, the con- 
ference committee having under consideration the differ- 
ences between the two Houses in the Overton bill. In this 
connection and while it is still pertinent I send to the desk 
a poem, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point following these brief remarks, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, is the poem a product of 
the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BILBO. I am very sorry it is not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator merely sponsors it? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. It explains who owns the Mississippi 
River. It occurred to me that if prose would not convince 
the Congress, perhaps poetry would do so. 
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There being no objection, the poem was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WHO OWNS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER? 


The river belongs to the Nation, 

The levee, they say, to the State, 
The Government runs navigation, 

The Commonwealth, though, pays the freight. 
Now, here is the problem that’s heavy— 

Please, which is the right or the wrong? 
When the water runs over the levee 

To whom does the river belong? 


It’s the Government's river in the summer 
When the stage of the water is low, 

But in spring when it gets on a hummer 
And starts o’er the levee to flow; 

When the river gets suddenly dippy 
The State must dig down in its till 

And push back the Old Mississippi 
Away from the farm and the mill. 


I know very little about lawing, 
I've made little study of courts, 
I’ve done little geeing and hawing, 
Through verdicts, opinions, reports; 
Why need there be anything more said 
When the river starts levees to climb! 
If the Government owns the aforesaid 
It must own it all the time. 


If the bull you are leading should bellow 
And jump over somebody’s fence, 

There isn’t much doubt you're the fellow 
Expected to bear the expense; 

If it follows a Sunday-school teacher, 

And chases the maid up a tree, 

You're the owner the same of the creature, 
Undoubtedly all will agree. 


If sometime should somebody’s chickens 
Get into your garden and dig 

And pull up the plants like the dickens, 
Or somebody’s bull pup or pig, 

The owner thereof cannot blame it 
On you or some party remote; 

The owner thereof can’t disclaim it, 
The chick or the pup or the shoat. 


If it’s your Mississippi in dry time, 
It’s yours, Uncle Sam, when it’s wet; 
If it’s your Mississippi in fly time 
In flood time it’s your river yet. 
There's no other way you can make it, 
And so when I give the alarm, 
Come get your darned river and take it 
Away from my timber and farm! 


PENDING TAX LEGISLATION—ADDRESS BY SENATOR COUZENS 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an interesting radio ad- 
dress, on the subject of pending tax legislation, delivered last 
evening by the distinguished senior Senator from Michigan 


(Mr. Couzens]. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Taxes are never an agreeable subject to discuss, but the assign- 
ment given me by the National Radio Forum, under the auspices 
of the Washington Evening Star and through the courtesy of the 
National Broadcasting Co., necessitates my tackling the job. 

We may first raise the issue as to why new taxes should be 
imposed at this session of Congress. We may lay aside discussions 
of extravagance and waste in government and assume for the 
moment that all this has stopped. We would still need new taxes 
to take care of debts and obligations already incurred. On April 
30, 1936, we had a gross debt of $31,425,440,396. From this should 
be deducted loans the Government has made, secured by adequate 
assets, in the amount of $4,328,055,114, leaving a net debt of 

27,097,385,282. We should also consider that on April 30 we had 

in the Treasury $2,441,970,519, while ordinarily the general fund 
in normal times runs around 250,000,000. If we deduct this 
Treasury balance, which would be the practice in ordinary com- 
mercial accounting, we would show a net debt of $24,655,414,763. 
This does not take any account of what some persons call the profit 
through gold devaluation of approximately $2,000,000,000, which 
is now maintained in a stabilization fund. 

This large debt has been brought about, according to the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of the Treasury, by a deficit for the fiscal 
year of 1934 amounting to about $4,000,000,000; in 1935 of about 
$3,500,000,000; in 1936, after considering revenue lost through the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the A. A. A. Act and putting the 
whole of the World War veterans’ adjusted-compensation certifi- 
cates into this year, aggregating about $6,000,000,000; in 1937 it is 
estimated the deficit will be about $2,500,000,000, the total aggregat- 
ing approximately $16,000,000,000. 
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INTEREST RATE SLASHED 


After considering all of the factors above enumerated, the national 
debt is approximately $2,000,000,000 less than the highest post-war 
debt, which was on August 31, 1919, which amounted to $26,596,- 
701,648. We might at this time consider the interest rates paid on 
this enormous outstanding debt. In 1920 the average interest rate 
was 4.178 percent. During the first 9 months of this fiscal year the 
average interest rate was 2.6 percent—a very substantial reduction 
in interest costs to the Government, due to the plentifulness of 
money. 

To the cost of debt service we must add the current expenses of 
our Government. Congress did not contemplate enacting new tax 
legislation at this session, and undoubtedly new taxes may have 
been avoided at this time had it not been for the Supreme Court's 
decision declaring unconstitutional the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and had Congress not enacted legislation for immediate pay- 
ment of the World War veterans’ adjusted-compensation certifi- 
cates. The loss of revenue through the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the case of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and $120,000,000 
this year to amortize the additionai debt created by the payment 
now, some 10 years in advance of the due date, of the adjusted- 
compensation certificates to World War veterans, necessitates the 
additional taxes and, therefore, the first problem that arises is 
from what source this additional revenue can best be collected. 
There are a multitude of ways, but the difficulty arises from what 
source the new taxes should come so as to do the least possible 
harm to the country. There are many, many arguments advanced 
with respect to broadening the base of the income taxes. This, in 
theory at least, is sound, but it can only be secured by two 
methods, namely, reducing the exemption allowed to single and 
married persons with or without children to support, or by raising 
the rates in the $3,000 to $5,000 income group. Whatever is done 
in this connection obviously to some extent lowers the standard 
of living because families would have less to spend. 

To the extent that these families have to pay income taxes, to 
that extent at least, they must reduce their cost of maintaining 
a@ home. Next, the issue has been raised as to the extent that 
corporations withhold distributing their profits for the purpose of 
evading high taxes for their stockholders. In an endeavor to pre- 
vent that, the administration recommended that the entire addi- 
tional revenue needed be raised through the taxation of the undis- 
tributed profits of corporations. From my observations, study of 
the approval, and evidence of witnesses appearing before the Senate 
Finance Committee, the plan was the most carelessly drawn and 
undeveloped of any proposal I have ever seen, and especially is 
such a plan at this time unwise. Why do I say unwise? It is 
because the country as a whole is now getting out of the worst 
economic depression in the history of the Nation. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of corporations, mostly small, who have been 
required through the long years of depression to use up whatever 
surplus they had accrued in earlier years. Some have gone into 
debt and some have had their capital materially impaired, and it 
therefore seems obvious that an opportunity must be given to them 
to accrue earnings to take care of the losses in previous years, and 
to restore any impairment in their capital. 


RESERVES CURTAILED SUFFERING 


Then, there is another very important matter, but much more 
dificult to evaluate, and that is, to what extent corporations 
should conserve a portion of their earnings to carry them over 
when and if another depression comes. There has, in my opinion, 
been an enormous curtailment in distress and suffering as a result 
of reserves heretofore accumulated. This is not to say that many 
corporations, those closely held by a few, and personal holding 
companies, have not retained an unnecessary and excessive amount 
of reserves for the purpose of saving their stockholders from com- 
ing within the high surtax brackets. 

ere is some merit in taxing undistributed earnings of corpo- 
rations, and that was recognized by the Senate in 1924 when it 
did, by a substantial majority, adopt a tax on undistributed profits 
of corporations. It did not become a law, because the conferees 
of the House of Representatives refused to adopt the plan. How- 
ever, there was a very clear difference in imposing a tax on undis- 
tributed earnings of corporations in 1924 and doing it now, in 1936, 
after, as I said before, the country has gone through the greatest 
economic depression in its history. 

Therefore, in my opinion, this is not the time, but I do believe 
that a committee of Congress, in cooperation with the Treasury, 
should study this question for at least a year or two and then 
present its facts and its conclusions to the Congress. The Treas- 
ury Department, no matter what its good intentions, came before 
the Senate Finance Committee in support of a proposal which 
seemed to me to have had the least study and to be less de- 
fensible than any proposal for taxes since I have been a Member 
of Congress. It seemed to be the conviction of my colleagues on 
the Senate Finance Committee that these conclusions are sub- 
stantially correct, because very shortly after the hearings had 
been fi ed they reached the conclusion that we were not ready 
to undertake the Treasury’s proposal. 

Then arose the question of how best to raise the additional 
taxes. This me to a consideration of the methods now 
in existing law, namely, the capital-stock tax, the flat tax on 
corporate earnings, and the excess-profits tax ranging from 6 to 
12 percent. The proposal to repeal all of these taxes and adopt 
an entirely new system without adequate study, or time for ade- 
quate study, and with inadequate information as to the amount 
of revenue it would raise, seemed wholly indefensible. This 
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seemed to be the consensus of opinion of the members of the 
Senate Finance Committee who rejected substantially the plan to 
raise all of the additional revenue through a tax upon undistrib- 
uted earnings of corporations and decided to maintain the exist- 
ing methods of raising revenues with additions to the rates ap- 
plied to corporate earnings. 

LONG-TERM FINANCING DIFFICULT 


To have done otherwise would, in my opinion, have had a 
most disastrous effect upon the small or moderate-sized corpo- 
ration whose reserves and capital had been seriously affected in 
many cases during the depression. For example, as evidence how 
there is lack of coordination in the activities of the Government, 
I point out that in 1934 there was created what was known as the 
Business Advisory and Planning Council, which functioned under 
the guidance of the Department of Commerce. The council cre- 
ated what was known as the Small Industries Committee. This 
committee undertook a survey of the small industries of the 
Nation with relation to credit needs and under date of April 15, 
1935, the Department of Commerce released a digest of the 
report, which contains the following: 

“As a matter of fact, long-term financing for small industry 
has always been difficult. It is not simply a depression problem. 
Through private investment bankers it has been available only 
to concerns of sufficient size and standing to warrant the invest- 
ment banker in bringing out an issue as small, as for instance, 
$1,000,000, and so it may be said that this facility has been 
practically denied small concerns. Such enterprises have been 
obliged to develop their capital structure gradually and out of 
undistributed earnings, or to attract the participation of indi- 
vidual capitalists. They have not received the benefits of recourse 
to the capital markets for their long-term requirements.” 

Then, further on in the report is stated, “That of the total man- 
ufacturing establishments in the United States, 97 percent employ 
250 wage earners or less, and that the percentage of wage earners 
so employed is approximately 48 percent of the wage earners in 
industry.” 

The report further clearly indicates the serious financial condi- 
tion in which most of the small industries find themselves, not 
only as to working capital but also current and long-term capital 
requirements. 

That situation is serious, and, unless protection is provided, 
national disaster for industry impends. Now certainly the Treas- 
ury Department, in advancing its proposal, seems to have entirely 
overlooked the conclusions of another part of the Government, 
namely, the Department of Commerce. In addition to that rec- 
ords clearly indicate that very large corporations with enormous 
reserves already accumulated can and sometimes do disburse all 
of their current earnings in dividends. They obviously would have 
secured enormous advantage in the escape from the enormous 
taxes proposed on undistributed earnings. Not only would they 
have saved the 18 percent now proposed as a flat tax on corpo- 
rate earnings, but they would save the 7 percent now proposed 
on undistributed earnings of corporations. Then, again, they 
would have been in a most advantageous position in competition 
with their competitors. 


EARNINGS NOT ALWAYS IN CASH 


There is another phrase which seems to have been absolutely 
overlooked by the Treasury Department, and that is, they have 
assumed apparently that all corporate earnings at the end of any 
year are in cash, and therefore could conveniently be paid out in 
dividends or in the form of taxes. Those who have had any 
experience in industry know that rarely are all corporate earnings 
at the end of the year in cash. These earnings may all be in 
inventory, accounts receivable, or have been invested in capital 
assets. Let me give you just one example presented by the Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, which appears in part 7 of the hearings 
on the tax bill, page 598. I quote: 

“The value of that inventory which must be maintained if the 
tanners are not to go out of business—and our statistics show that 
the physical quantity of inventories in the tanning industry has 
changed remarkably little in the past 10 years—that must be main- 
tained if tanners are to continue in business. The value of that 
inventory is subject to sharp change. The raw material processing 
of our industry—hides and skins—are notorious as sensitive com- 
modities. That fact, taken in conjunction with the absolute 
necessity for the maintenance of large inventories and the slow 
turn-over, means one thing—that inventories have an extraordi- 
narily important role in the determination of income. Profits and 
losses in the tanning industry, in other words, are determined to a 
very great extent by price changes in the raw material.” 

Certainly, Congress should not enact a tax bill without complete 
detailed information as to its effect upon industry, the possibility 
of collecting the taxes, and a sound estimate of the probable yield 
of revenue. Then 4; I do not believe that the Treasury 
Department has—or if it has, it did not submit it to the committee 
so that I understood—any adequate information as to what brack- 
ets of income the dividends would fall in, if and when distributed 
by the corporations. In view of these facts the committee agreed 
to retain existing and tried taxes, to increase the rates somewhat, 
and to add a 7-percent tax on the undistributed earnings or corpo- 
rations—and this without any provisions for relief, should the 
corporation find its capital impaired or under contract to not 
pay dividends until the corporation had liquidated its debts. 
There are States which prohibit dividends whenever the corpora- 
tion’s capital stock is impaired. There are corporations who have 
contracted with their creditors to not pay dividends until the 
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debt has been liquidated, and while the 7-percent tax on undis- 
tributed earnings was assumed to be small, it is nevertheless a 
substantial tax to debt-burdened corporations or those who have 
lost their surplus during the depression years. There may be 
justification for a small tax, say 2 to 4 percent, on undistributed 
earnings of corporations for the purpose of building up statistical 
information as to the revenue obtained from such a tax and to 
what extent there are corporate surpluses. 


TAXES NOT ALWAYS PASSED ON 


With adequate experience and study, I think it is entirely 
practicable to work out a graduated tax both on individuals 
and corporations which would be based on the ability to pay. 
This is desirable because we will have high taxes for many, many 
years to come. I cannot pass from the subject of corporate taxes 
without recalling the statement commonly made, that all such 
taxes are passed on to the consumer. They may be under cer- 
tain conditions, but they also may not be. If the corporations 
are in a competitive field, they do not have the freedom to pass 
on all taxes. If the corporation is in a field which is a monopoly, 
it may pass on the taxes, but the corporation in a monopolistic 
field fixes its prices as high as possible and the elimination of 
corporate taxes would not cause a reduction in prices to the 
consumer. With regard to the so-called manufacturers’ sales 
tax and now existing tax on certain commodities, it must be 
agreed that it is an unwise form of taxation to put impediments 
in the way of moving, in great volumes, the necessities of life. 
There are certain excise or sales taxes which are very lucrative, 
such as, for example, tobacco sales taxes which in 1935 brought 
in about $478,333,000 and which it is estimated cost each indi- 
vidual smoker about $21.90 a year, yet the smoker has not com- 
plained. Then again, the gasoline sales tax certainly is based 
on the use made of the highways. If there is no use made 
of the highways, there is no tax and the more use is had of the 
highways, the more tax. Now, there are excise taxes which are 
not so equitable. 

To deal with the question of ability to pay, consideration must 
be given to the tax-exempt Federal, State, county, and municipal 
bonds. I think everyone will agree that as a matter of public 
policy there should be no tax-exempt securities of any kind. The 
States voluntarily make their issues tax exempt. Likewise, the 
counties and municipalities. The Federal Government, under our 
Constitution, has no power to tax these securities or the salaries 
of employees of any State or its political subdivisions. It does 
have the power to, and it does tax, its own employees, with cer- 
tain exceptions where the Constitution provides against it, such as 
in the cases of the judiciary. 

There is a question that naturally arises which I am not able 
to answer because of lack of statistical information as to what 
savings the States and their political subdivisions make as a result 
of their ability to secure money at lower rates than what they 
might have to pay if the tax-exempt provision was eliminated. 

Now, the Federal Government, of course, has to compete in the 
money markets for the same money as the States and their politi- 
cal subdivisons, but the Federal Government, in spite of this, has 
made practically all of its bonds subject to surtaxes as well as 
subject to gift and estate taxes. Let me give you, roughly, an 
example of an individual who falls, say, for example, in a bracket 
which requires him to pay 43 percent. He would only receive a net 
return in buying Government bonds of 1% percent. This is not 
true, however, of State and municipal bonds because they are not 
subject to income taxes, although they are subject to estate and 
gift taxes. 

POWER TO TAX, POWER TO SAVE 


While everyone admits that the power to tax constitutes the 
power to destroy, it is also a self-evident fact that the power to 
tax constitutes the power to save. The purpose of government is 
to save, and therefore a fair and just tax is the most essential 
force of government. Had Congress the foresight to have seen 
the coming depression, it would not have been justified in making 
the enormous reductions in taxation during the previous decade. 
However, this is a case of your hindsight being better than your 
foresight. 

In a large measure we have become a nation of phrase makers, 
and when repeated often enough they become a doctrine of in- 
fallibility. We frequently hear the phrase or doctrine expressed to 
the effect that we must not use our tax program for social pur- 
poses and yet every tax proposal has its social consequences; it 
cannot be avoided. You have heard much of another phrase, 
“Soak the rich.” The country, I believe, has almost universally 
approved the policy of the graduated income tax based on the 
ability to pay, so we might examine that to see what happens to 
an individual with a million-dollar taxable income. The taxpayer 
would be in the highest surtax bracket and on his whole income 
would pay an average of 67.90 percent, or, in other words, $679,000. 
Let us see what he has left after paying his tax—it is $321,000 net 
income. Many men have contributed just as much to society as 
mest of these million-dollar-income taxpayers and are pleased with 
much less income. 

Let me say in this connection I know of no Member of Congress 
who gets pleasure out of placing taxes. Some old trained poli- 
ticlans say that it is a sound policy for a Member of Congress to 
vote for all appropriations and against all taxes, and by so doing, 
of course, he does not offend any of his constituents. 

The late lamented Lincoln once said: “Honest statesmanship is 
the wise employment of individual means for the public good.” 
Burke said: “The great difference between the real statesman and 
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the pretender is that the one sees into the future, while the other 
sees only the present; one lives by the day and acts on expediency, 
the other acts on enduring principles and for immortality.” May 
I state in this connection that we insist on thinking of statesmen 
as men in public life, but the man in business or the man who 
has any power to direct or control any number of his fellow men 
may well be a more important statesman than are many of the 
men in public life. He may have far more opportunity to exercise 
policies of statesmanship than have any Officials in the highest 
branches of our Government. 

When great industrialists or private men of power use it in a 
statesmanlike manner they accomplish a greater purpose and a 
greater good than public officials and should be commended. 
However, when they do not do this or when they devise ways 
and means to avoid taxation, or, in other words, avoid paying 
their share of the cost of government, they are really in the same 
class as politicians who adopt expedients to be reelected. 


OUR NEED FOR FOREIGN TRADE—ADDRESS BY SECRETARY HULL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, at the Foreign Trade 
Luncheon at the Hotel Astor, New York City, May 22, 1936, 
on the subject of Our Need for Foreign Trade. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is with special pleasure that I welcome this opportunity to 
come to New York and address a joint meeting of those who are 
giving unstintingly of their time and energy to make the Foreign 
Trade Week the success it deserves to be and of those who are 
more particularly concerned with the message and meaning of the 
National Maritime Day. As the great gateway of our Nation to 
and from the world, New York is a peculiarly appropriate spot in 
which to take stock of some of our vital needs in the field of 
foreign trade. Its magnificent harbor is the starting point from 
which ships, large and small, their cargoes to other coun- 
tries and the terminal to which these same ships bring cargoes 
from abroad. The loading and unloading which take place at 
its miles of piers constitute an integral part of the throb of your 
city’s and of the whole country’s business activity. New York 
knows and feels all too keenly the difference between periods when 
ships leave and enter its harbor fully laden and when they come 
to and fro all but empty of their freight. 

Ships are indispensable tools of world commerce. The degree 
to which these tools are utilized denotes the difference between 
active and stagnant foreign trade. Clearly, for all those who Own 
and operate ships, for all those whose livelihood depends upon 
shipping, the difference between active and stagnant foreign trade 
inevitably spells the difference between prosperity and depression. 

No less directly and no less significantly, the difference between 
activity and stagnation in foreign trade spells a difference between 
satisfactory prosperity and both uncertain and depressed business 
conditions for our whole Nation. This basic proposition, which 
is so crystal clear to those of us who have the need and the op- 
portunity to deal with the problem of foreign trade, is, unfor- 
tunately, not always and not universally recognized, either in our 
country or abroad. 

There are among our fellow countrymen some who believe, in 
all sincerity, that our national prosperity could be enhanced if 
all American citizens would buy nothing or next to nothing pro- 
duced in other countries. They accordingly proclaim the slogan 
“Buy American” and attempt, in the same spirit of sincerity, to 
dramatize the idea that it is unpatriotic to use any foreign com- 
modities, if the same or similar or substitute articles can possibly 
be produced in the United States. There are also some who ex- 
ploit this slogan, for less sincere and unselfish reasons, by making 
it serve as a cloak for the promotion of special interests through 
the imposition and maintenance of unreasonable and embargo 
tariffs. 

We all agree that our domestic economy should be developed 
to the fullest extent justifiable from any practical business stand- 
point. It goes without saying, also, that under any policy or 
any conditions, the overwhelming bulk of what we buy and con- 
sume will be our domestic products. If the slogan “Buy Ameri- 
can” were meant to imply this, it would be constructive and 
beneficial. But it assumes a wholly different aspect when it is 
carried to impracticable extremes and—whether for sincere and 
misguided, or for selfish and predatory reasons—is made synony- 
mous with a policy directed toward a virtual elimination of all 
imports. 

Clearly, such an elimination of imports could be brought about 
only if the American people themselves were to produce every 
commodity needed—regardless of quality, cost, or use, and re- 
gardless of whether it is an extremely poor or even wholly un- 
desirable substitute. A policy directed toward this end is better 
known as that of autarchy or economic self-containment. Carried 
into full effect, it would require our Nation to resort—as some 
nations already have resorted—to synthetic substitutes, manu- 
factured at three or five or even more times the cost of producing 
the superior and more desirable natural articles. 

In contemplating such a policy it is necessary to envisage its 
effect upon our whole economic life. A large number of vitally 
important branches of production in our country are geared to 
an output far in excess of our domestic requirements. These 
@urpluses must be marketed abfoad, if the industries producing 
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them are not to stagnate. But trade fs a two-way affair. Our 
sales to foreign countries must inevitably become reduced as we 
reduce our purchases from abroad. A policy directed toward eco- 
nomic self-containment is inescapably a policy of economic isola- 
tion. 

I, for one, cannot assent to the view that our national interests 
would be promoted, rather than irreparably injured, if we were to 
isolate ourselves from the great stream of world trade. In my 
opinion, only a broad and liberal policy, combining a domestic 
with a suitable international economic program, can fully and 
satisfactorily promote the welfare of the American people. 

Such a policy contemplates the supplementing of domestic trade 
by a steadily expanding and mutually beneficial interchange of 
commodities among nations. Under such a policy, we would not 
as a Nation deprive ourselves, as we would under a policy of 
isolation, of goods which we find it desirable and profitable to 
purchase abroad. Rather, we would receive such goods in ex- 
change for our own surpluses, which must become dangerously 
burdensome unless foreign markets are found for them. Only by 
exchanging surpluses created by their respective national effort 
can nations achieve a full and stable measure of prosperity; full 
Jars nee eee of their labor, equipment, and resources; and friendly 
and peaceful relations with each other. 

This broader and more liberal program is based upon a prac- 
tical middle course which avoids the extremes of both isolationist 
and internationalistic economic policies. Its cornerstone is mu- 
tually profitable trade, based upon equality of trade rights and 
fair and friendly trade methods and practices. 

Under such a program foreign markets would provide outlets 
for the surpluses of our farms, our mines, and our factories, 
whereas under a policy of economic self-containment such sur- 
pluses would have to be destroyed or else they would accumulate 
and produce the kind of disorganizing and impoverishing effects 
that have been only too tragically evident during the past few 

Carried to its logical conclusion, a policy of economic isola- 
tion means that this Nation notifies all other nations not to buy 
our corn and hog products, wheat and flour, apples, and other 
fruits, tobacco, cotton, automobiles, copper, oil, machinery, and a 
long list of other commodities normally produced in our country 
in quantities exceeding domestic consumption by 10 to 50 percent. 

To eliminate this surplus production would be. equivalent to 
throwing millions of farmers and industrial wage earners out of 
employment. ‘To continue full operation of these branches of 
production in the face of closing and closed foreign markets would 
lead to stagnation and price slumps resulting at home from 
dammed-up surpluses. Depression in these branches of produc- 
tion would lead to stagnation and unemployment throughout the 
entire economic and financial structure of the Nation. Our na- 
tional prosperity is directly and tremendously affected by the abil- 
ity of these great industries to sell their surpluses in the foreign 
markets. 

Moreover, by making impossible these sales abroad of our farm 
and other surpluses, a policy of economic self-containment would 
destroy our ability to purchase from other parts of the earth an 
immense amount of raw materials and other commodities, which 
we cannot produce at all or, at best, can turn out in inadequate 
quantities and qualities, yet without which many of our indus- 
tries cannot operate and many of our accustomed needs must go 
unsatisfied. By embracing a policy of economic isolation we 
would also deprive ourselves of a large range of specialities, nov- 
elties, and other articles differing materially or entirely from our 
own production in quality, or use, or pattern, or texture, or de- 
sign, or price, which we habitually purchase from other countries. 

To a great surplus-producing nation like ours a policy of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency would inevitably mean a fundamental and 
sweeping readjustment and reorganization of the whole domestic 
agricultural, industrial, commercial, and general economic struc- 
ture. It would involve restriction of output in the relatively 
more effective lines of production and encouragement of those 
lines in which domestic production can replace imports only at a 
much higher cost to the consumer, if at all. The result would be 
an inexorable decrease in the capacity of our people to purchase 
and consume. Our Nation would decline in economic strength 
and efficiency, and our population would definitely be doomed to 
a lower standard of living. 

Regimentation on an ever-increasing scale, with large and grow- 
ing unemployment and a constant expansion of subsidies and 
doles, is an inevitable accompaniment of economic isolation. In 
many parts of the world the pursuit of this extreme course has 
had disastrous consequences in the form of acute distress and far- 
reaching dissatisfaction. During recent years many countries 
have attempted to move noticeably in the direction of autarchy 
of self-containment, and this narrow economic policy must bear a 
major share of responsibility for the recent reduction of world 
trade from sixty-eight to twenty-three billion dollars a year; for 
unprecedented unemployment; for unstable governments; and for 
the more or less disrupted and chaotic economic and political 
conditions prevailing during a number of years following 1929. 

The view that one nation should not buy from another anything 
even indirectly or remotely competitive suggests a game at which 
all nations can play with disastrous results to each. The opera- 
tion during recent years of every conceivable method of obstruct- 
ing and choking trade, such as quotas, tariffs, exchange restric- 
tions, clearing arrangements, embargoes, and numerous others, has 
furnished an irrefutable demonstration of this. As the world’s 
greatest producer and consumer our paramount interest as a 
nation lies in a removal of the extreme portions of these trade 
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parriers, rather than in thelr perpetuation and increase through a 
policy of economic, isolation. 

What the experience of this Nation would be under a policy 
of autarchy can well be indicated by our course in recent years 
toward Canada and Canada’s course in return toward us. In 
1929, when this country had been selling to Canada nearly $900,- 
000,000 of our commodities annually and buying about $500,000,000 
in return, some of our isolationists decided that we could cut 
down very much, by means of virtually embargo tariffs, the 
500,000,000 of imports from Canada, and at the same time could 
continue to sell Canada $900,000,000 of our commodities. Under 
their influence our tariffs were raised on every remotely competi- 
tive commodity which was being imported from Canada, upon the 
theory that we would not permit a penny’s worth of anything in 
the least degree competitive to trickle into this country. 

But this complacent theory did not long stand up. Thoroughly 
aroused and bitterly resentful, Canada hastened to raise her tariffs 
against us. Within a few months a new administration in Canada 
again raised its tariffs and introduced a discriminatory valuation 
system and other drastic measures designed to shut out a large 
portion of our exports. 

This extreme policy of isolation and resulting retaliation was 
the most important single factor in reducing our sales to Canada 
from nearly $900,000,000 to something less than $300,000,000, and 
our imports from Canada from nearly $500,000,000 to about $200,- 
000,000. Both Canada and we were badly hurt in the process. 

Destructive and economically suicidal practices of this sort have 
been carried on in every part of the world during recent years. 
Shall we profit by experience? 

Happily, our broad economic program, based on a practical mid- 
dle course, is neither a theory nor a mere pious hope. It is a living 
and heartening reality. 

In less than 2 years we have concluded trade agreements with 
14 nations. By providing for reciprocal concessions and by reas- 
serting the vital principle of equality of treatment under the most- 
favored-nation policy, these agreements are designed to pave the 
way for a larger and mutually beneficial interchange of goods 
between us and other countries. As time goes on, evidence is rap- 
m_ accumulating to show that they are having precisely this 
eftect. 

This determined effort to reopen the channels of international 
trade and thus to stimulate employme.it and general prosperity is 
frequently attacked by those who would have our Nation with- 
draw into an economic shell and cut all ties with the outside 
world. These critics seize particularly upon the fact that recently 
there has been an increase in our agricultural imports. They 
make loud accusations that our farmers are being injured, be- 
cause—as they would have others believe—a stream of foreign 
agricultural products is pouring into the country. Some of these 
critics undoubtedly act in perfectly good faith and make their 
statements on the basis of insufficient knowledge and understand- 
ing of the facts. Others, actuated by less worthy motives, clearly 
distort the facts in an effort to confuse and mislead our people. 

Let us look at things as they are. The usual method of attack 
is to compare the trade figures for 1935 with those for 1932 and to 
draw, from that comparison alone, conclusions which appear to be 
damaging to the idea that foreign trade is beneficial and is neces- 
sary for the establishment of a satisfactory prosperity. But if the 
year 1932 is to be fairly compared with the year 1935, other factors 
as well must be taken into account. 

The value of all our agricultural imports was, in 1935, $400,000,- 
000 greater than it was in 1932, when it reached the lowest point 
in a generation. More than half of this increase was accounted for 
by the following three factors: (1) An expansion of our foreign 
purchases of such indispensable raw materials as rubber, silk, 
hides, and skins, wool, et cetera; such increased purchases are 
clearly indicative of a growth of industrial activity and employ- 
ment; (2) an expansion of our foreign purchases of such food- 
stuffs as coffee, tea, spices, sugar, and tropical fruits, which are 
indicative of a growth of consumption of these products, resulting 
from rising employment, wages, and profits; (3) a sharp rise in our 
imports of alcoholic beverages, resulting—I am sure no one will 
deny—solely from the demise of the eighteenth amendment. 

Less than half of the total increase in our agricultural imports 
was accounted for by what under normal conditions would have 
been more or less competitive commodities. Almost the whole of 
this abnormal and temporary increase occurred in 1934 and 1935, 
the years during which our country experienced the devastating 
effects of one of the worst droughts in its history. To make up 
some of the ravages of this holocaust, we brought in from abroad 
some feedstuffs and other agricultural products urgently needed 
in the drought emergency. What did these increased emergency 
importations mean in terms of our own production? 

The imports of corn represented, in 1935, about 2 percent of our 
average production; of wheat, a little over 8 percent; of beef, 8 
percent of average slaughter; of pork, one-tenth of 1 percent of 
average production; of butter, 1 percent. The peak of the importa- 
tion of all these products was passed last winter, as the effects of 
the drought have gradually worn off. 

It is these temporary and already diminishing imports, which 
have an almost trivial significance in relation to our own enor- 
mous production, that are recklessly described as a vast in-pouring 
stream of foreign agricultural products. 

Nor is this the whole story. In 1932 corn was selling for about 
10 cents a bushel; in 1935, farmers received an average of 58 cents 
a bushel. Wheat has risen from 30 cents to a dollar a bushel; 
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hogs, from €38 to $10 a hundred; butter, from 14 to 80 cents a 
pound. Cash farm income has gone up from four and a half 
billion dollars in 1932 to almost seven billions in 1935. 

Three weeks ago, in an address which he delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, the Secretary of Agriculture marshaled these 
and other facts bearing upon our agricultural situation in its rela- 
tion to foreign trade. These facts should be made known through- 
out the breacth and length of our country to confound those 
who attempt, so vociferously and so persistently, to mislead and 
confuse the farmers and everyone else. They should be blazoned 
forth from every housetop, together with Secretary Wallace's epit- 
ome of the whole situation when he said: “Back in 1932 I believe 
farmers would gladly have let in a few imports, if at the same 
time they could have increased their cash income by 60 percent.” 

Apart from the extraordinary and wholly exceptional increases 
of imports brought in to repair the ravages of the drought, the 
general growth of our imports is being matched by a correspond- 
img rise of our exports of both agricultural and industrial products 
for which our trade-agreements program is opening the way. Far 
from exercising a depressive influence upon our general economic 
situation, as the proponents of isolation have so often predicted, 
this increase in foreign trade goes hand in hand with the general 
economic improvement in our country, unmistakable signs of 
which are only too clear on every side. 

I have dealt at some length with the relation of our foreign- 
trade program to the agricultural situation in our country not only 
because of the crucial importance of that particular phase of the 
problem but also because I myself have long been intensely inter- 
ested in the special plight of our farming community. For 22 years 
I represented in an agricultural district of my native 
State. During that long period constant and intimate contact with 
my constituents taught me to appreciate one cardinal fact, namely, 
that the factors which determine the prosperity of our farmers 
transcend the limits of any locality and even of our whole country. 
They are world-wide in scope and operation, and among them none 
is more important than an active and flourishing exchange of 
surpluses among the nations of the world through the mechanism 
of an effectively functioning international trade. Whatever else 
needs to be done to reestablish full and durable prosperity of our 
country as a whole and of its agricultural community in particular, 
a restoration and expansion of foreign trade constitute an indis- 
pensable element in the process of economic rehabilitation. 

It is my firm conviction that just as disruption of international 
trade played an important role in bringing on the depression from 
which we are emerging, so the more hopeful outlook for a restora- 
tion of international trade is now a powerful factor in the process 
of recovery. The world was never more ready than it is today for 
an unprecedented expansion of all types of production and trade, 
for which only an unshackling of international commerce from its 
present-day paralyzing restrictioms can provide an adequate 
stimulus. 

Our foreign trade program is a reality not only because we in 
this country are earnestly engaged upon it, but also because the 
principles which underlie it increasingly command advocacy and 
adhesion in other countries. Were we to turn back and to shape 
our course once more in the direction of isolation, we would 
be pushing the world onto the road that inevitably leads to 
economic distress, and, through it, to political and govern- 
mental chaos and military adventure. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. We must awaken to the fact that 
the world is at a parting of the ways. In one direction lies the 
road of fair and practical cooperation among the nations in the 
field of their commercial relations, the road of expanding inter- 
national trade. It leads to increased employment, rising standards 
of living, internal political and economic stability, and durable 
world peace. In the other direction lies the road of economic 
warfare inherent in the policy of national self-containment, the 
road of contracting and vanishing trade. It leads to a progressive 
economic impoverishment everywhere, internal political instabil- 
ity, and constant fear of armed military conflict among nations. 
Which way shall we go? 


ROOSEVELT, THE BUILDER—EDITORIAL FROM NATIONAL ‘YOUNG 
DEMOCRAT 
Mr. BUI.OW. Mr. President, I have had the pleasure of 
reading in the National Young Democrat an excellent edi- 
torial entitled “Roosevelt, the Builder.” A young con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. Frank Wickhem, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
is president of the Young Democratic Clubs of America, of 
which this newspaper is the official publication. This edi- 
torial I should like to commend to the people of America. 
There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the National Young Democrat] 
ROOSEVELT, THE BUILDER 

To build or rebuild something worthy is progress. To provide a 
sound foundation for posterity is provident. 

Americans accustomed to the miracles fashioned by science and 
industry may overicok or miss the true perspective of the vast 
activities for the Nation's betterment. 

The greatest ever planned by government for social, 
cultural, and economic improvement of its people, for the con- 
servation of the country’s natural resources, and for the prudent 
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preparation for the future has been initiated and is under effectua- 
tion through the earnest and thoughtful guidance of our great 
President. 

Like the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, the four horsemen 
of the depression—chaos, misery, destitution, and fear—unleashed 
by the god of greed, were riding roughshod throughout the coun- 
try when President Roosevelt came into office. 

To bring order out of chaos, the President inspired and Congress 
enacted effective economic reforms, broadened lending powers of 
Government institutions to reestablish private industry, ransomed 
railroads from ruin, and saved banks from bankruptcy. 

To eliminate human misery, he established the programs of 
public works and works progress. 

To relieve destitution, the farm-credit program and the Federal 
Housing Administration were created. To the unfortunate youth 
he gave the C. C. C. camps, restoring their morale and confidence. 

To eliminate fear for the future of the jobless and the aged, the 
administration has given old-age pensions and unemployment in- 
surance. 

Through the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, one of the most 
notable achievements in constructive legislation, has been inaugu- 
rated the greatest movement in the history of the United States 
to conserve the Nation’s water power, prevent ruinous and costly 
floods, conserve land resources, and provide widespread and eco- 
nomical use of electricity. To this great measure may be added 
other highly beneficial congressional acts providing for irrigation 
and reclamation, levee and drainage; soil conservation and pre- 
vention of soil erosion; rural electrification; highways, roads, and 
grade-crossing elimination. 

By establishment of the Securities Commission, the insurance of 
bank deposits, and a strict supervision of financial institutions, 
the administration has planned to prevent possible panics of the 
future. 

These essentials have been established and put on a firm, pro- 
gressive foundation. In his acceptance address, the President 
said: “The way to meet that danger (radicalism) is to offer a 
workable program of reconstruction.” His administration has been 
one of reconstruction. 

Students of political science and future statesmen may well look 
to our President as an outstanding example of idealism, character, 
and perseverance. 

Some world monuments of industry have been the Tower of 
Babel, the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the Pyramids of Egypt, 
the Colossus of Rhodes, the Appian Way, the temples of the an- 
cient world, the palaces of bygone kings, but the tribute to 
Franklin Roosevelt will be the monument of a rebuilt Nation. 

Washington won the Nation its freedom; Jefferson gave us laws 
of construction; Madison defended the Nation against invasion; 
Lincoln weathered the trials of civil strife; Wilson mastered the 
fortunes of a World War; Franklin D. Roosevelt salvaged and 
rebuilt the Nation. His name goes to posterity as Roosevelt, the 
builder. 





“Most of them built for glory 
Or worship or war, but Fame 

Has written in golden letters 
Great King Ascka’s name 

For the peace and good of his people 
Was that just builder’s glorious aim.” 


FREE TEXTBOOKS—ARTICLE BY J. BUHL SHAHAN 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask that an article, entitled 
“Free Textbooks”, by Hon. J. Buhl Shahan, of Elkins, W. Va., 
be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. Shahan has been one of the most active and influ- 
ential members of the legislature in West Virginia, and is 
particularly interested in problems affecting the schools. 
This article is very timely due to the pendency before the 
United States Senate of a resolution to investigate the 
schoolbook monopoly. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FREE TEXTEOOKS 
By Hon. J. Buhl Shahan, of Elkins, W. Va. 


The time has come when West Virginia must provide free text- 
books. The Book Trust has for years been reaping a golden har- 
vest from the people of the State. This trust must be broken 
and the grafter repelled. The grafter will not stay where there 
is no graft. Take the profit out of textbooks and you remove the 
grafter and destroy the Book Trust. The people of West Virginia 
are paying exorbitant and excessive prices for school books. Here 
is what a parent must pay today in West Virginia for new books 
to fit his child for school: 


a $1.48 
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If the child goes to high school, he must pay the following: 


I anit es atari ilies sind nag serge a $5. 75 
I a lle ee 6. 40 
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It costs the parent today on an average of $5.26 per year for 
each student in the elementary grades if new books are pur- 
chased, and an average of $6.22 each year in the high school. 
West Virginia, unlike our neighboring States, does not have free 
textbooks. Pennsylvania, for example, furnishes the books free 
to the children. I have a letter from Pennsylvania showing that 
in 1934 it cost but $1.22 per year per pupil for free textbooks. 
They have had this great reform since the year 1893, almost a 
half century. 

Over an 8-year period, 1921-28, the average cost was only $1.53 
per year for each student. Free textbooks remove the profit, and 
when the profit is removed the grafter leaves, for he has nothing 
on which to live. We can no longer delay the progressive act of 
legislation that will make free textbooks available to all the chil- 
dren of the State. 

A great percentage of the people of West Virginia are not able 
to buy textbooks for their children. Through no fault of their 
own, earnings have been reduced to a minimum and in many 
instances the family income has been cut off altogether. Thou- 
sands of people, although honest and willing to work, have been 
compelled to depend upon charity for subsistence. Under such 
circumstances it would be utterly unfair to parents and students 
alike to compel them to provide schoolbooks. The problem now 
facing the teachers of the State is: How shall textbooks be pro- 
vided? Let us observe how other States have solved the same 
problem. 

In 1884 Massachusetts provided free textbooks; Maine in 1839; 
Nebraska in 1891; Pennsylvania and Rhode Island in 1893. By 
1910, 10 States had joined the procession; by 1925, 19 States had 
made free textbooks mandatory; and at the present time 25 States 
and the District of Columbia provide free schoolbooks. The 
movement was started, however, more than a hundred years ago 
when the city of Philadelphia inaugurated such a plan. Now all 
= the larger cities and more than half of the States provide free 

xts. 

In 1928, 58,089,967 separate volumes of textbooks were pur- 
chased in the United States for use in public and private elemen- 
tary and high schools. Some 65.5 percent of the expenditures 
for such books in the public schools came from State and other 
agencies providing free texts for pupils. To show the compari- 
son of the small cost of textbooks to the total school budget, 
we note that in 1928 the total textbook budget throughout 
the United States could have been wiped out and the saving 
would not have been more than 2 percent of the total school 
expenses. In 1913 the expense for all other school purposes was 
386 times the cost of textbooks. In 1928 the proportion had 
grown. Other school expenses were 61 times that of textbooks. 
According to a recent study made by the National Education 
Association and covering some 39 cities that furnish free text- 
books and supplies, only 0.9 percent of the school doUar was 
used for textbooks in 1932-33. Supplies furnished amounted to 
1.2 percent—a total for both supplies and textbooks of only 2.1 
percent of the school dollar. Considering, therefore, the compara- 
tively low cost of free texts and the valuable service they render, 
no legitimate excuse can be made for not instituting free textbooks 
in West Virginia. 

The Supreme Court of the United States settled the matter of 
the constitutionality of free textbooks when it upheld, in April 
1930, the Free Textbook Act of Louisiana, affirming that the 
taxing power of the State was exercised for a public purpose. 

Free textbooks are in line with free schools and free instruction. 
Textbooks are a vital part of the school work. Free textbooks help 
in sustaining attendance. They eliminate the unnecessary delay 
in starting the term of school which is often due to lack of books. 
Unpleasantness with parents, which sometimes arises from mis- 
understanding of the cost and kind of books required, may be 
avoided by the use of free textbooks. The 20-percent profit of 
the dealer would be eliminated. 

In our present age of easy travel there is an increasing tendency 
for citizens to change occupations and locations. When a family 
moves from one section of the State to another, new books must 
be bought for the children. It not infrequently occurs that much 
time is lost from school as a result of the parent’s inability to 
make such purchases at the time, and often pupils lose interest 
and drop out of school entirely. If the State furnished free text- 
books, the new student could get his books arranged the first day 
and start off without loss of time. In many instances lack of 
textbooks gives the student an opportunity and excuse for doing 
poor work. Such a situation tends to defeat efficiency in educa- 
tion. If our educational system is to progress, we must provide 
at least the necessary equipment for the learning process. No 
of money could be made than by providing 


How is this to be done? Many times the needs of education are 
clearly seen by those in the field, but from the legislative stand- 
point these needs are not always realized. The writer was firmly 
convinced that free textbooks would be approved at the last reg- 
ular session of the legislature. There seemed to be strong senti- 
ment for such a proposal, although some conflict existed among 
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the legislators as to the type of program which should be enacted. 
In the waning days of the session, however, it became evident that 
other matters had crowded out the enactment into law of a free- 
textbook measure. Political logrolling and other influences, no- 
tably the powerful weapon of delay, prevented this needed reform 
from becoming a reality. 

Most opponents of free textbooks take the stand that the State 
cannot afford to spend the amount of money needed to finance 
such a program. The State, however, can provide the money to 
finance @ p of free textbooks. There are many ways 
whereby West Virginia can easily raise the needed money. For 
example, a small depletion tax on oil and gas would easily bring 
in enough money to take care of the entire program of free 
textbooks and provide in addition for the institution and growth 
of a small library fund in each county. 

According to figures compiled by the West Virginia Geological 
Survey, more than 5,800,000,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas had 
been taken from the soil of our State prior to 1933. Almost two- 
thirds of this gas has been sold outside of the State, and in 
many instances at a price lower than residents of West Virginia 
pay for their own product. A depletion tax of but 1 cent per 1,000 
cubic feet would have, in the short history of West Virginia, 
brought in more than $58,000,000. It seems only reasonable that 
the State would be justified in placing a small depletion tax on 
a product which, once removed, cannot be replaced. This would 
but represent a sum equal to the interest due the State for such 
exploitation. In using the money for free textbooks, the returns 
of such a tax would be reinvested in protecting our State’s great- 
est resource—the children of our Commonwealth. 


KEEPING OUT OF WAR—EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an interesting editorial observa- 
tion from the Washington Daily News on the subject of war. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News] 
KEEPING OUT OF WAR 
By R. W. H. 


International trade is one of the major obstacles in the path 
of a comprehensive neutrality policy. That was obvious during 
the fight at the last session of Congress to frame such a policy. 
It cropped up again at the present session and was largely in- 
fluential in defeating a broad program designed to keep the 
United States out of war. 

The importance of trade in this respect is now confirmed in 
one of the most ambitious studies of neutrality ever made. The 
history of efforts to write a code of international law that would 
include a vital and effective for neutrality is presented in 
four volumes by the Columbia University Council for Research in 
the Social Sciences. It is published by Columbia University 


Press. 

It begins with the origins of the neutrality idea, goes into the 
Napoleonic period, takes up the problem during the World War, 
and in the final volume by Philip C. Jessup, professor of inter- 
national law at Columbia University, discusses the current prob- 
lem and the future. 

Professor Jessup says: “The trouble with neutrality * * * 
is that it has been based on the idea of protecting trade with bel- 
ligerents without interfering with t operations. With 
fault on both sides, neutrality has developed in a situation where 
commercial rivals have sought to pervert it, each to his own 
end. It has been suggested above that neutrality should be re- 
considered in the light of this fact. It has also been suggested 
that neutrality is not antisocial; that it can play its part in the 
current development of the process of international cooperation. 
With a realistic base and with cooperative application, it may 
avoid some of its past weaknesses.” 

In his conclusion, Professor Jessup says: 

“In cutting the pattern it: will be well to keep in mind two 
important points. * * * 

“The first point is that the primary objective of a neutrality 
Policy is to keep out of war. If war can be prevented, well and 
good; if it breaks out between other countries, the United States 
should seek to stay out. Neutrality should cease to be a road 
to war. The second important point is the realization that a neu- 
trality policy cannot achieve the first objective if neutrality is 
still regarded as a period of prosperity. * * * Slogans are 
dangerous in their simplicity, yet ‘Profits or Peace’ is not a wholly 
misleading description of the alternatives which must be faced 
in framing a national neutrality policy for the United States. 
If we choose profits today, we may well find that we will have 
neither profits nor peace tomorrow.” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask the Chair to lay be- 
fore the Senate House bill 12120, which came over from the 
House earlier today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 12120) to provide for the further development of vo- 
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cational education in the several States and Territories, 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on the calendar day of 
April 28 the Senate passed Senate bill 2883, known as the 
vocational-education bill. The House yesterday, in consid- 
ering the same subject, struck out all after the enacting 
clause of House bill 12120 and substituted the language and 
substance of the Senate bill, with only two slight changes. 
One change was the omission of the words “including public 
and other service occupations’, and the insertion of a new 
section which is not at all objectionable and which does 
nothing that is not done under existing law. Inasmuch as 
the House bill is practically identical with the Senate bill, I 
move that the Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to understand the 
parliamentary situation. Would the action the Senator is 
asking have the effect of passing the House bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it would. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to appeal to the Senator. I 
have talked with the Senator about the matter. I know how 
he feels about the proposed legislation and particularly 
about one change which has been made in the House bill. 
I think the Senator ought to take the matter to conference. 
I am satisfied I am not in disagreement with the Senator in 
his attitude on one particular amendment which I think is 
very vital. I should not like to give up any possible hope of 
getting that provision in the law. I do not understand why 
the Senator does not ask for a conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not see how we could get the matter 
into conference, because the House did not pass the Senate 
bill. The House struck out all after the enacting clause in 
the House bill and inserted the text of the Senate bill with 
two slight amendments. Really there is only one amend- 
ment of any consequence. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we accept the action of the House, we 
surrender all possibility of getting that particular language 
in the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator desired 
to do so, he could have the House bill taken up for con- 
sideration and move to strike out the provision that is 
objectionable or offer an amendment to accomplish the 
purpose desired. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not have any objection to pur- 
suing that course. I think the Senate ought to resort to 
all proper legislative means to retain the particular clause 
which the House has stricken out. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What are the amendments to which 
objection is made? 

Mr. GEORGE. There is really only one amendment. The 
amendment of the House inserted by way of a separate 
section is as follows: 

No part of the appropriations herein authorized shall be ex- 
pended in any industrial-plant training programs, except such 
industrial-plant training be bona fide vocational training, and 
not a device to utilize the services of vocational trainees for 
private profit. 

I think no one objects to that provision being in the bill. 
Of course, under the law the funds could not be utilized for 
such purpose, but it is very well to hedge against it. 

The amendment to which the Senator from Nebraska 
refers may be described in this way: Among the subjects 
to be taught for which money is authorized to be appro- 
priated are “trade and industrial subjects, including public 
and other service occupations.” ‘The House amended by 
omitting the words “including public and other service occu- 
pations.” 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the issue, just those few words. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the House bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. 12120) to provide for the further development 
of vocational education in the several States and Territories, 
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Mr. GEORGE. I move to amend the text of the House 
bill, on page 3, in line 5, by inserting after the word “sub- 
jects” the words “including public and other service 
occupations.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 


to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of providing for the 
further development of vocational education in the several States 
and Territories there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, and annually thereafter, 
the sum of $12,000,000: Provided, That the several States and 
Territories shall be required to match by State or local funds or 
both 50 percent of the appropriations authorized under the pro- 
visions of this section until June 30, 1942, 60 percent for the 
year ending June 30, 1943, 70 percent for the year ending June 
30, 1944, 80 percent for the year ending June 30, 1945, 90 percent 
for the year ending June 30, 1946, and annually thereafter 100 
percent of the appropriations authorized under the provisions of 
this section. One-third of this sum each year shall be allotted to 
the States and Territories in the proportion that their farm 
population bears to the total farm population of the United 
States and Territories, according to the United States census last 
preceding the end of the fiscal year in which any such allotment 
is made, and shall be used for the salaries and necessary travel 
expenses of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural 
subjects in such States and Territories. One-third of the sum 
appropriated for each fiscal year shall be allotted to the States 
and Territories in the proportion that their rural population bears 
to the total rural population of the United States and Territories, 
according to the United States census last preceding the end of 
the fiscal year in which any such allotment is to be made, and 
shall be used for the salaries and travel expenses of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of home-economics subjects in such 
States and Territories. One-third of the sum appropriated for 
each fiscal year shall be allotted to the States and Territories in 
the proportion that their nonfarm population bears to the total 
nonfarm population of the United States and Territories, accord- 
ing to the United States census last preceding the end of the 
fiscal year in which any such allotment is to be made, and shall 
be used for the salaries and necessary travel expenses of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of trade and industrial subjects, in- 
cluding public and other service occupations in such States and 
Territories: Provided further, That the allotment of funds to any 
State or Territory for each of the three purposes enumerated in 
this section shall be not less than a minimum of $20,000 for any 
fiscal year, 50 percent of which shall be matched by State or local 
funds or both, and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, and annually thereafter 
the sum of $175,000, or so much thereof as may be needed, which 
shall be used for the purpose of providing the minimum allot- 
ments to the States and Territories provided for in this section, 

Sec. 2. In addition to the sum authorized to be appropriated by 
section 1 hereof, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
and required to be matched in the same proportions as such sum, 
the sum of $1,200,000, to be allotted to the States and Territories 
in the proportion that their total population bears to the total 
population of the United States and Territories, according to the 
United States census last preceding the end of the fiscal year in 
which any such allotment is made, and shall be used for the 
salaries and necessary travel expenses of teachers, supervisors, and 
directors of, and maintenance of teacher training in distributive 
occupational subjects in such States and Territories: Provided, 
however, That the allotment of funds to any State or Territory for 
the purpose of this section shall be not less than a minimum of 
$10,000 for any fiscal year after July 1, 1937, and there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1937, and annually thereafter the sum of $54,000, or so much 
thereof as may be needed, which shall be used for the purpose of 
providing the minimum allotments to the States and Territories 
provided for in this section. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of cooperating with the States and 
Territories in preparing teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
agricultural, trade and industrial, and home-economics subjects 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the use of the 
several States and Territories for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1937, and annually thereafter the sum of $1,000,000. Said sum 
shall be allotted to the several States and Territories in the pro- 
portion which their population bears to the total population of 
the United States and Territories, according to the last p 
United States census: Provided, That the allotment of funds to 
any State or Territory shall be not less than a minimum of 
$10,000 for any fiscal year. And there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning after the enactment of 
the act and annually thereafter the sum of $54,000, or so much 
thereof as may be needed, which shall be used for the purpose of 
providing the minimum allotments to the States and Territories 
provided for in this section. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, for vocational education, 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, and annually thereafter 
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the sum of $350,000, to be expended for the same purposes and 
in the same manner as provided in section 7 of the act approved 
February 23, 1917, as amended October 6, 1917. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury, through the Division of 
Disbursement of the Treasury Department, shall, upon the certifi- 
cation of the United States Commissioner of Education, pay, in 
equal semiannual payments, on the ist day of July and January 
of each year, to the custodian for vocational education of each 
State and Territory designated in the act approved February 23, 
1917, the moneys to which the State or Territory is entitled un- 
der the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. The appropriations made by this act shall be in addition 
to, and shall be subject to the same conditions and limitations as, 
the appropriations made by the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the promotion of vocational education; to provide cooperation 
with the States in the promotion of such education in agricul- 
ture and in the trades and industries; to provide cooperation with 
the States in the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; 
and to appropriate money and its expenditures”, ap- 
proved February 23, 1917, except that the appropriations made by 
this act for home economics shall be subject to the conditions and 
limitations applicable to the appropriation for agricultural pur- 
poses under such act of February 23, 1917, with the exception of 
that part of section 10 thereof which requires directed or super- 
vised practice for at least 6 months per year; that such moneys 
as are provided by this act for trade and industrial subjects, in- 
cluding public and other service occupations, may be expended 
for part-time classes operated for less than 144 hours per year; 
that the provisions of section 11 of the act of February 23, 1917, 
requiring at least one-third of the sum appropriated to any State 
to be expended for part-time schools or classes shall be held to 
include any part-time day-school classes for workers 14 years of 
age and over, and evening-school classes for workers 16 years of 
age and over; except that the appropriations made by this act for 
distributive occupational subjects shall be limited to part-time 
and evening schools as provided in said act of February 23, 1917, 
for trade, home economics, and industrial subjects and as quali- 
fied by the provisions of this section; and that the appropriations 
available under section 4 of this act shall be available for ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings of educational associations and 
other organizations and for expenses of conferees called to meet 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, which, in the opinion 
of the Commissioner, are necessary for the efficient discharge of 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6a. No part of the appropriations herein authorized shall 
be expended in industrial-plant training programs, except such 
industrial-plant training be bona-fide vocational training, and not 
a device to utilize the services of vocational trainees for private 

rofit. 

. Sec. 7. The appropriations authorized by this act shall be in lieu 
thereof and not in addition to the appropriations authorized in 
sections 1 and 2 of Public Law No. 245, Seventy-third Congress, 
approved May 21, 1934. 

Sec. 8. As used in this act the term “States and Territories” 
means the several States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
the island of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 


REGULATION OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6772) to amend the Grain Futures Act to prevent and 
remove obstructions and burdens upon interstate commerce 
in grains and other commodities by regulating transactions 
therein on commodity futures exchanges, to limit or abclish 
short selling, to curb manipulation, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment, which the clerk will state. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 31, after line 13, it is pro- 
posed to insert section 12, as follows: 


Sec. 12. The Grain Putures Act is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 13. (a) The provisions of this section shall apply only 
with respect to cotton and cotton-futures exchanges or similar 
institutions. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this act, the 
trading limits on the amount of trading in cotton under or with 
respect to contracts of sale for future delivery on or subject to 
the rules of any cotton-futures exchange shall be fixed by the 
commission with respect to any one person trading either directly 
or indirectly for his own account at a total of not more than 
100,000 bales for delivery in any one delivery month with respect 
to all exchanges and at a total of not more than 600,000 bales 
for delivery in any 12 consecutive months with respect to all 
exchanges (said bales being of the approximate weight of 500 
pounds each). Such trading limits shall apply to all types of 
futures trading transactions, including bona-fide hedging trans- 
actions, and shall also apply to both ‘market position’ and ‘mar- 
ket interest’ as herein defined. For the purpose of this section, 
the term ‘market position’ means a contract of purchase or sale 
made on any cotton-futures exchange which has not been ful- 
filled or completed either by actual delivery of cotton or by an 
offsetting contract of sale or purchase on the same exchange prior 
to the time specified for delivery; and the term ‘market interest’ 
means any outstanding contractual obligation relating to cotton, 
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which is or may be affected in any manner by the advance or 
decline in the yore on any exchange of cotton futures for de- 
livery in some Specified month, and such ‘market interest’ shall 
be deemed to be held in the month so specified. In computing 
any such market position or market interest there shall be in- 
cluded therein any market position on or any market interest 
held with respect to any and all foreign exchanges. 

“(c) All trading in cotton futures on any exchange shall cease 
as to each delivery month on a day not later than the last busi- 
ness day of the preceding month, after which the seller shall have 
10 business days within which to give to the buyer written notice 
of the date and place of delivery, and the buyer shall have 5 
business days after receipt of such notice in which to take deliv- 
ery and make payment. The Secretary of Agriculture, in his dis- 
cretion, may extend the time to the seller for giving notice of 
delivery and to the buyer for taking delivery and making pay- 
ment whenever in his opinion such action is warranted. In mak- 
ing payment in settlement of any contract of sale for the future 
delivery of cotton in any delivery month the actual commercial 
differences above or below the contract price which the receiver 
shall pay for cotton or grades above or below the basis grade shall 
be determined as of the day on which trading ceased with respect 
to such delivery month and in accordance with the provisions of 
section 6 of the United States Cotton Futures Act, as amended. 

“(d) All charges and expenses incident to any delivery of cotton 
in fulfillment of any contract of sale made at, in, or on any ex- 
change shall be borne by the seller. 

“(e) Any person who shall purchase, sell, or carry any cotton 
futures for any other person on any exchange or pursuant to any 
contract made at, on, or in such exchange for the account of such 
other person, shall demand and receive from such other person 
as a minimum margin an amount equal to at least 10 percent of 
the current market price of such cotton, but in no case less than 
$5 per bale, which minimum shall be maintained at all 
times with such reasonable allowance for price fluctuation as may 
be prescribed by the commission. In computing such minimum 
marginal requirements, all fractions of a dollar shall be brought 
to the nearest full dollar. 

“(f) Each cotton-futures exchange shall make available to the 
public each day the volume of trading in cotton futures for each 
delivery month and the total volume of trading in cotton futures 
for all delivery months, and shall also make available to the public 
at least once each month the total of all open and outstanding 
contracts of sale of cotton for future delivery in each delivery 
month, made at, on, or in such exchange. 

“(g) All cotton which shall have been inspected, graded, classed, 
and certified as tenderable under the provisions of the United 
States Cotton Futures Act, as amended, shall be deliverable, on 
any contract of sale made at, on, or in any cotton-futures ex- 
change, at and for the grade and staple thus certificated: Provided, 
That when such cotton is removed from certificate the final re- 
ceiver thereof on a contract made at, on, or in a cotton-futures 
exchange may, if he so desires, call for a review by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and in the event such cotton 
shall be found to be of a lesser grade or staple and of a lesser 
money value than the certified grade and staple, such final receiver 
on contract may make claim for any monetary loss so fcund, and 
all such claims shall be made on and against a guaranty fund 
which shall be established and maintained by each exchange by 
adding to the original inspection fees such amount per bale as in 
the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture may be necessary for 
the purpose of such fund, such additional amount to be held and 
retained by the exchange on which the original inspection is 
applied for, and to be paid out only on claims passed on and ap- 
proved by the United States Department of Agriculture or its duly 
authorized representative.” 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am extremely anxious 
that the pending bill shall be enacted. In the closing days 
of the session, congested as is the calendar, and with the 
business program of the Senate and the House clogged and 
jammed, it is going to be very difficult to secure the enact- 
ment of legislation controlling the commodity exchanges if 
the Senate engrafts upon the House bill any controversial 
amendments which in conference would afford another op- 
portunity for delay and procrastination. Therefore, permit 
me to say that my attitude is one of support of the House 
bill as it came to the Senate without endangering the pas- 
sage of that measure by tying on to it the amendments 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SurrH]. 

Mr. President, Senators from the cotton States and Sena- 
tors from the grain-producing States have for years advo- 
cated the regulation and control of the commodity exchanges 
by placing them under Government supervision. That 
policy has been in force for a number of years with respect 
to grain, but other than through the Cotton Futures Act, 
which has been in operation through the Department of 
Agriculture for some years, we have never been able to secure 
real control and real regulation of the cotton exchanges in 
order to guarantee that the producer of cotton might have 
a full and fair market for the products of his toil. 
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Mr. President, when we have an opportunity now to put 
cotton in the Grain Futures Act along with oats, wheat, corn, 
and other grains, I do not want to see the enactment of the 
measure absolutely imperiled by a controversy in the con- 
ference committee over the provisions of the amendments 
submitted by the Senator from South Carolina. By reason 
of the attitude of the House and the attitude of Members of 
the House who would be members of the conference com- 
mittee, I feel assured that that is exactly what we are going 
to face in the event the amendments tendered by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina are placed in the bill. 

I submit this simple, elementary principle. Why should 
cotton be dealt with by law any differently than wheat and 
corn and oats? We have here a bill which has run the 
gantlet of the House. The subject has been investigated by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. The 
bill provides that cotton shall be placed in the law and han- 
dled from a legislative standpoint exactly as corn and oats 
and wheat and other commodities of that character. 

But the Senator from South Carolina, who does not want 
cotton incorporated in the bill, insisted in the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry that cotton be not included in the 
commodity-exchange bill. Let me suggest to Senators that 
the advice of a Senator who does not want cotton controlled 
in the main bill ought not now to be followed by Senators 
if they really want to control the operation of cotton 
exchanges. 

Mr. President, let me invite attention for a moment to the 
provisions of the amendment now pending. On page 31 of 
the new print of the bill the proposed amendment appears 
as section 13 (a). What does it provide? It provides for a 
limitation of the amount of cash purchases which any oper- 
ator, any corporation, any association of persons may make 
on the commodity exchanges. So far as I am concerned all 
hedges may be abolished. I care nothing about them. If 
they are wrong they ought to be abolished. But if they are 
to be approved as legitimate, as is proposed by the bill, if 
hedging operations against actual purchases or actual sales 
of a commodity in order to stabilize the price and assure the 
seller of a fixed sale price are desirable, then why in the name 
of common sense should we limit the amount of purchases 
which any one cotton buyer or cotton seller may make on the 
exchanges? 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. May I ask the Senator whether he regards 
hedging, which is a form. of insurance to protect the price 
of a product, in the same way that he regards speculating 
in futures when there is no actual corn or actual commodity 
against which a hedge may be placed? Are they not in a 
different category? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I readily agree with the Senator from 
Idaho that a fictitious transaction, where it is not contem- 
plated that there shall be any actual delivery of cotton or 
oats or wheat or corn or anything else, is purely a gambling 
transaction and ought to be outlawed. I understand that 
under the terms of the bill power is given the Secretary of 
Agriculture to outlaw that kind of transaction. But as I 
understand the practice which the committee calls a legiti- 
mate hedge is that if today I buy a thousand bales of spot 
cotton, actual cotton, and I want to be secured in that price, 
I may hedge that cotton on the cotton exchange by selling an 
equal number of bales. Then if the price goes up I am pro- 
tected, and if it goes down I am protected. I buy it on a 
theoretical margin of profit and I am guaranteed then at 
least an approximate realization of the price at which I pur- 
chased. Is that correct, may I ask the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. POPE. That is exactly my understanding of the 
matter. May I suggest that if legitimate cases are to be 
limited below the amount of actual commodity purchased, 
then there would be a portion of the actual commodity that 
would not be insured, and the owner of that commodity must 
insure it in some other way, either by increasing the price to 
the grower of the commodity so as to protect him from 
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fluctuations of price or by limiting his sale to the amount of 
the commodity which he can actually hedge. That is the 
only way he can secure himself and insure himself against 
losses. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. POPE. In that process, either by limiting the amount 
of the commodity he may purchase or by trying to insure 
himself in some other way, does not that reflect right back 
on the grower of cotton or grain so as to reduce the price to 
the grower? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
statements of the Senator from Idaho answer themselves. 
In other words, if a legitimate hedge is of benefit to the mar- 
ket, in that it gives the buyer an opportunity to insure the 
price which he paid, then, of course, it stimulates activity 
in that particular commodity; but if the buyer can be in- 
sured only as to 100,000 bales or 50,000 bales, when he 
exceeds that quantity he will not buy the spot cotton, be- 
cause he has not the element of security which the hedge 
gives him in the first instance. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator has also heard, I presume, of 
excessive hedges tending to depress the market, has he not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes; but I do not see how there 
could be an excessive hedge if a legitimate hedge represents 
the real transaction. I pointed out a moment ago that I am 
absolutely opposed to, and, as I understand, the bill con- 
demns, the speculative hedge or the speculative operation 
where there is no actual transaction in the commodity. 

Mr. HATCH. In fairness to the Senator from Texas, I 
should say that I so understood his remarks. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HATCH. But the colloquy which has gone on in- 
dicated to my mind that it is contended that hedging always 
tends to produce a better price for the producer, which is 
not true. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no; I do not mean to say that 
hedging would produce a better price. A thing that may be 
utilized to pry something up may also be utilized to pry 
something down. Of course, that necessarily follows; and I 
am not advocating hedging. I do not know enough about 
the mechanical and technical operations of the exchanges to 
say whether or not hedging is desirable; but hedging has 
been recognized in the bill. It is advocated, as I understand, 
by the Secretary of Agriculture; and all I am contending for 
is, if it is legitimate, if it is desirable, why limit it and say 
that after a man has bought a certain number of bushels 
of wheat or a certain number of bales of cotton he may not 
buy another? We thereby reduce the market; we take out 
of it bidders who might bid the market up, and we narrow 
the opportunity for the producer to find an outlet for his 
commodity. 

Mr. HATCH. I started to suggest to the Senator from 
Texas that it is true that all the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the committee, I think without exception, testified that 
hedging is desirable and legitimate and necessary to a certain 
extent and for certain purposes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And that is why the committee ap- 
proves it in the bill. I am not a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, but I am accepting the House 
bill as it was considered by the committee as reflecting the 
matured judgment of the Agricultural Committees of both 
Houses that legitimate hedges, made only where there are 
actual spot transactions, are desirable. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While it may be true, as I understand, 
that hedging itself may not bring about an increase in the 
price of cotton or any other product, it tends to stabilize the 
price; it minimizes the effect of abrupt fluctuations in the 
price; and is it not true that a hedging transaction as the 
Senator is talking about it presupposes that the man who is 
hedging has already engaged in a legitimate transaction with 
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respect to the purchase or sale of cotton and that he simply 
is protecting himself against sudden fluctuations? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For instance, if he has bought cotton at 
a certain price, in order to protect himself against a sudden 
decline of that price and the decline of the price of the prod- 
uct produced from the cotton, he simply hedges, and there- 
fore protects himself against his previous transaction. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly; and let me suggest to the 
Senator from Kentucky that a parallel would be found in 
this case: 

Suppose a man bought wheat or cotton at a certain price, 
and there were no hedges, but he could walk across the 
street and take out an insurance policy in Lloyds, or in some 
other company engaged in that sort of business, to the effect 
that he would not suffer loss on the cotton below a certain 
price. That is exactly what a hedge is. It is an insurance 
that what the purchaser loses on his spot he will gain on his 
hedge. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. And if there is no way for the purchaser to 
insure himself by hedging or in any other way, then neces- 
sarily will he not pay a lower price to the producer of cotton, 
the man out in the cotton field who raises the cotton, in order 
that he may be insured against fluctuations in price? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. Now, let me ask the Senator 
from Idaho a question. 

Under this bill, in the case of grain, there is no limitation 
on hedges. Does the Senator advocate that? 

Mr. POPE. I should not advocate a fixed amount of hedg- 
ing more than the actual amount of grain on which a hedge 
might be based. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand; but what I mean is, hedg- 
ing operations as to grain are not limited in the bill so long 
as they represent a bona-fide transaction. 

Mr. POPE. Not only are they not limited, but it is pro- 
vided that the growth of the commodity for a year on land 
owned by the hedger may also be hedged against, and its 
products and byproducts; but that represents actual or po- 
tential grain in the hands of the hedger, and the hedge is 
strictly limited to that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes; I understand that; but what 
the Senator from Texas has in mind is, if we are not going 
to limit legitimate hedging in grain and corn and oats, why 
should we limit it in cotton? The amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina has a tendency to weaken and to dilute 
the effects of the House bill insofar as it relates to cotton. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A moment ago the Senator said that if 
no hedging is permitted, or if hedging is restricted as pro- 
vided in the amendment, the purchaser of cotton in all like- 
lihood will not pay so high a price, because he will not wish 
to take so great a chance. Is it not also true that he will buy 
less because he will not wish to take a greater chance? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. In other words, the market 
will be narrowed; there will not be so many competitors in 
the market, because some of the competitors will be limited, 
and when they buy their limit they are out of the market. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask the Senator from Texas a 
question. I know nothing about cotton, in one respect, but 
I should like to be able to vote intelligently, if possible. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that I know 
very little about it. 

Mr. BORAH. In what respect does the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from South Carolina weaken the terms 
of the bill as it came from the House, insofar as dealing with 
the monopolistic control of cotton is concerned? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say that the amendment weakens 
the effect of the House bill in this respect: The House bill 
permits legitimate hedging in all commodities. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina limits that op- 
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eration in the case of cotton. The amendment takes cot- 
ton out of the general classification, and says that in the 
case of cotton no operator may hedge more than a certain 
amount. The colleague of the senior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Pope] has just pointed out that in the case of grain 
it is not desired that hedging be limited, except to actual 
bona-fide operations, on the theory that a limitation would 
lessen the market; on the theory that the purchaser, if he 
should buy more than his limitation, would encounter a 
greater hazard as to price, and therefore would not pay so 
much. If those are sound arguments and sound reasons 
why no limitation should obtain in the case of grain, why 
should it obtain in the case of cotton? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
SmitTH] contends that unless there is a limitation, some two 
or three operators will control the entire market. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; and I shall answer that contention. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to have the Senator 
and the Senate advised that the reason brought out in the 
committee for not putting a limit on hedging was because 
it was thought that it would limit the operation of the 
cooperatives. In the grain-exchange bill, power is given 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to control the limits in all 
commodities. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I should like to be informed how there 
can be a monopoly on the buying of cotton. The only way in 
which a purchaser can obtain cotton is by paying more for 
it than anyone else is willing to pay. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And the position of the Department of 
Agriculture is that if large purchasers are denied the right 
to compete with other buyers, it will lessen the opportunity 
of producers to get a fair price for their products. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
just a minute, that seems to be in contravention of the 
action we took the other day on chain stores. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We are not now dealing with chain 
stores. 

Mr. SMITH. We are dealing with identically the same 
principle, because certain manufacturers found it more 
profitable to sell their entire product to certain purchasers, 
who distributed that product to the detriment of the local 
retail merchant. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but the present proposition is just 
the reverse. In the instance which the Senator cites, by 
rebates, by concessions in the nature of discounts, by quan- 
tity discounts, the large purchaser was able to obtain a 
price which was to his advantage and which was discrimi- 
natory; but this is the reverse of the proposition. Here it 
is proposed to cut off the right of someone to purchase in 
the open market when the only way in which he can secure 
cotton is to buy it at a better price than anyone else is will- 
ing to pay, or at least at a price comparable to that which 
someone else is willing to pay. 

Mr. SMITH. That sounds very strange to me, in view of 
the fact—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I cannot yield for a 
speech, I shall be glad to yield for a question. 

Mr. SMITH. All right; I will answer the Senator from 
Arkansas in my own time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I must answer some of these questions, 
because I have a committee meeting very shortly. 

Mr. SMITH. I shall be very glad to take the floor later. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Arkansas has very 
aptly and very clearly pointed out the fact that when we 
limit the operations on the actual spot market or on legiti- 
mate hedges, we are lessening the incentive of purchasers to 
buy. How can an operator get a bale of cotton? He has 
to pay more than somebody else will pay, or he will not 
get it. When you withdraw the dealers, the operators, from 
that active market, by limiting the amount in which they 
can deal, you make it easier for those who are left in the 
market to buy the same cotton at a lower price. 


What does the Secretary of Agriculture say about this? 
The Secretary of Agriculture is opposed to the limitation of 
actual legitimate hedging. The Senator from Idaho, perhaps 
was not here awhile ago when the Senator from Texas ob- 
served that, so far as he is concerned, all hedging may be 
abolished. 

Mr. BORAH. I heard the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And trading may be restricted to actual 
spot operations. I say to the Senator that I have often 
wondered whether that were not a really sound position for 
us who are interested in the sale of commodities to take. 

Why should we differentiate between commodities? Other 
spot commodities are sold, and, so far as I am concerned, 
that may be done; but we are not dealing with that. The 
responsible committees of the two Houses of Congress and 
the Secretary of Agriculture all advocate legitimate hedges, 
confined to the offsetting of actual purchases of spot cotton, 
in order to give the purchaser an opportunity to insure him- 
self against loss. 

If that is to be the policy with regard to wheat, and oats, 
and corn, and other grain, and the members of the committee 
say that there should not be any limitation as to those prod- 
ucts, why should we pick out cotton, and, when it comes 
to cotton, say that the farmer’s opportunity for selling it 
in his market shall be narrowed, but as to wheat and corn 
and oats the market shall be full and free; that they may 
buy all they want to buy; that they may hedge all they wish 
to hedge, but that when it comes to cotton, as I have said, 
that we shall provide that when a purchaser has bought a 
certain amount he shall not buy another bale? If that is 
desirable, why limit it to 600,000 bales a year? If it is 
desirable to limit operations, why not make it a hundred 
thousand bales a year, why not make it 5),000 bales a year, 
if that is sound? Ido not think it is sound. 

I desire to point out to the Senator from Idaho that the 
cotton cooperatives, the voluntary organizations of the 
farmers themselves who are making an effort to market their 
product, are the greatest single operatives in the cotton 
market. They buy and sell more cotton, as I understand it, 
than any other one concern. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no, Mr. President; the Senator does not 
want to go on record as saying that. I have the reports 
here showing the facts. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They are among the largest buyers and 
sellers, are they not? 

Mr. SMITH. They are about the fourth. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They are among the large ones. I do 
not care whether they are the largest, but they are one of 
the largest, I will say. 

Mr. SMITH. One concern buys and sells as much as all 
the other three combined. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish to say to the 
Senator from South Carolina that cotton is an export crop. 
We ship abroad 50 percent of what we produce. It is dealt 
with on the Liverpool exchange, it is dealt with on the 
great exchanges in all the cotton-consuming countries of 
the world. There are great foreign firms in the United 
States, Japanese firms, Italian firms, French firms, engaged 
in the buying and selling of cotton, mostly in buying, 
because they export it to their own countries. If some of 
this business be driven out of the hands of the American 
dealers, it will simply be placed in the hands of foreigners. 
Some of these operations will be transferred to the Liver- 
pool Cotton Exchange, cr to some other foreign cotton 
exchange. 

Let me quote what the Secretary of Agriculture says about 
the limitation of hedges. In a letter to the Senator from 
South Carolina, the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, under date of May 18, 1936, the Secre- 
tary made known his position in regard to this matter. I 
ask that the letter may be incorporated in the Recorp at 
the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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(The letter appears in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
Mr. ConNALLY’s remarks.) 

Mr. CONNALLY. What does the Secretary of Agriculture 
say about the matter? His Department has administered 
the Cotton Futures Act for the past 20 years. The Secre- 
tary refers to section 14, which, as I understand, is now 
section 12, and he says: 

Section 14 fixes definite limitations by law upon the amount of 
cotton futures that may be held by any person in any one future 
or in all futures combined. 

I may say to the Senator from Idaho that this refers to 
page 31 of the bill. This is the Secretary of Agriculture 
speaking, and the Secretary of Agriculture does not own a 
bale of cotton, so far as I know, and is not interested in 
cotton, except to see that the producers of cotton receive a 
fair chance for the sale of their commodity. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in the case of cotton, in the administration of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, has rendered to the cotton 
farmers of the South a real and a substantial service. For 
the first time in the history of this Republic, the cotton 
farmer, burdened, as he has always been, with the costs of 
the tariff and things of that kind, selling his own product 
in a world-free, unprotected market, has been able to receive 
back from the Government at least a tithe of benefit to 
offset the burdens which he has borne. I desire to pay a 
tribute to the patriotism and to the fairness and to the 
enlightened public policy of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who, coming from the corn and the hog section of the coun- 
try, but with a vision broad enough to take in all the sec- 
tions of the United States, so administered the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act as to render the cotton farmer and the cot- 
ton producer an outstanding public service. So it is from 
that sort of viewpoint that the Secretary of Agriculture 
approaches this problem; and what does he say? Let me 
read: 

The limitation in the case of any one future is 100,000 bales, 
and in the case of all futures 600,000 bales. 

That is what the Senator from South Carolina now pro- 
poses to do. 

The limitation applies to hedgers as well as speculators. In the 
commodity exchange bill proper bona-fide hedging transactions 
are specifically exempted from trading limitations. 

He points out that in the regular bill affecting grain and 
cotton and everything else hedging operations, legitimate op- 
erations, are removed from any limitation. But the amend- 
ment does put the limitation on as to cotton. 

This limitation as to the quantity of cotton futures which could 
be held by any single person or firm would, of course, materially 
reduce the amount of hedging by some of the larger merchants 
and the cooperatives. 

In other words, they could not buy so many hedges. The 
inference, to my mind, is they would not buy so many spots. 
These are the words of the Secretary of Agriculture: 

The Department has definitely approved the limitation of specu- 
lative accounts. 

I agree with the Secretary; we ought not to permit purely 
gambling transactions at all; but he says: 

But it does not favor limiting legitimate hedging. 


That is the official attitude of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who has administered the Cotton Futures Act over the years. 

This morning, without my solicitation, two representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture who are working in the 
cotton section came to me in the interest of removing this 
limitation and letting the Department go ahead under the 
bill as it passed the House, just as the law will be adminis- 
tered as to wheat and oats and other grain. 

Mr. President, why limit a legitimate operation? No 
man can buy a bale of cotton unless he pays more than his 
competitor will pay; and when he has bought merely a hun- 
dred thousand bales, why should it be said that he shall not 
buy another bale, because when he is denied the right to buy 
another bale, someone else is denied the right of selling 
another bale. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it practicable, under the circumstances 
which exist as to cotton, for 3 or 4 of the large companies 
to make a combination and agree as to how much they will 
pay, and hold the market at that price? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish I knew. I do not 
believe that that would be possible, in view of the fact that 
cotton is an export crop. There are foreign merchants in 
this country all the time buying cotton for export. Half of 
what we produce moves into foreign markets, and I do not 
believe any combination of domestic dealers, unless they con- 
trolled practically the entire crop, could arbitrarily fix the 
price of cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not desire to interrupt 
the Senator, but I hope the Senator from Idaho will ask the 
same question in my time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall be very glad if the Senator from 
Idaho will renew the question. The Senator from South 
Carolina can give him an answer; I cannot. I am going to 
be frank and say that I do not know. Nor do I know just 
how many operators in the steel business can absolutely fix 
the price of steel. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator will admit what I am 
about to say. As I understand the object of the amendment, 
this limitation is to prevent the very thing about which the 
Senator from Idaho propounded his question. If not limited 
by some specific statement in the law, could not 3 or 4 of the 
large operators have it in their power to corner the market 
and fix the price? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I make a sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. CONNALLY. In just a moment. The Senator from 
South Carolina of course says the purpose is to prevent that 
possibility, and I do not challenge the sincerity of his asser- 
tion. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why is it that the grain interests are 
not willing to accept a limitation of this kind? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of all the things which supposedly have 
been cornered in the history of the world the thrilling chap- 
ters of the Chicago wheat pit in past years furnished the 
most outstanding example, when one man, not many, but, 
the story is, one man, Patton, the great wheat king, not a 
combination, but one man, mastered the wheat market. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit me to answer spe- 
cifically the question propounded by his colleague? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall be glad to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think history shows that the board of 
trade itself, in order to give some semblance of regularity, 
has sometimes by rule prohibited, and they do now prohibit, 
under the regulation of the Secretary of Agriculture, one or 
two persons cornering the market as to any commodity. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why was not a specific provision 
brought in by the committee with respect to grain? 

Mr. NORRIS. So far as I am concerned, I have no objec- 
tion to including a specific limitation as to anything. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Nebraska. I know he approaches these public questions in 
the spirit of fairness and liberality, and that his motives are 
always of the highest. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the question I propounded 
to the Senator was asked with the idea of getting informa- 
tion on the subject. I am listening now to a debate on the 
cotton amendment, dealing with a subject concerning which 
I concede the cotton men know a great deal more than I do. 
However, I have been impressed during the hearings and 
while the cubjec* has been under discussion in the Senate 
with the reasonableness of the proposed limitation with 
respect to cotton. 

I confess that the proposed limitation impresses me. If 
I am wrong about it, I should like to find out wherein I am 
wrong. If the limitation is too small or if it is too great, 
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whichever it is, we ought to change it. However, it seems 
to me that the purpose of the amendment is very good. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, did the Senator from 
Nebraska urge limitation in the general bill as to wheat and 
other products also? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President. I did not urge it with 
respect to cotton, either. I am willing to be instructed by 
those who are more expert about the matter than I am. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I make no pretenses to 
expertness. I never bought a bale of cotton or sold one on 
an exchange in my life. I never bought on the exchange 
a bushel of wheat or sold one in my life. I know something 
about making cotton, and planting it, and plowing it, and 
picking it down on my knees in the hot sun. The men en- 
gaged in that work are the ones for whom I am speaking 
here today. I am speaking for the man who goes out and 
works in the broiling sun. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Texas yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ypield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is there any direct limitation in the 
pending bill on the quantity of spot cotton that may be 
purchased? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No, Mr. President; I understand not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then there is no limitation applicable 
to the combination to which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
BoraH] referred; namely, a combination between corrupt 
purchasers of cotton who desire to control the market? 
They may still, so far as this bill is concerned, enter into 
any arrangement they think will be effective to regulate the 
price of spot cotton? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And no limitation on hedging—no lim- 
itation on speculation, for that matter—would directly, at 
least, accomplish that purpose? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It may be true that in denying them 
the right to imsure the price at which they purchase spot 
cotton, they might be deterred from attempting to control 
the market as to spot cotton; but if the combination were 
powerful enough they could still enter into an arrangement 
by which they could control it to the extent that they were 
able to get possession of the cotton. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator from Arkansas for 
that interjection. It is a very valuable one. 

Let me point out to the Senator from Nebraska and to the 
Senator from Idaho that there is, as the Senator from Arkan- 
sas suggests, no limitation in the bill on the amount of actual 
spot cotton which may be bought. Let us see what will hap- 
pen, If the condition existed which the Senator from Idaho 
suggested, if three or four great firms, because of their finan- 
cial strength, were able to monopolize the cotton market— 
and they could do so under this bill just as well as without 
it, because there is no limitation on their spot markets—they 
would not need any hedges, because they would have all the 
spot cotton and they would thereby control the market. But 
if their competitor, who could not control the market, had a 
hedge, they could not crush him out, because he would have 
something to guarantee and insure his price. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But if he could not hedge, they could 
put him in a position where he would immediately have to go 
out of business. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas. He put his finger right on the point involved. 
I wish to call particularly to the attention of the Senator 
from Nebraska what I am now about to state. 

Let us suppose the great operators were able actually to 
corner the spot cotton. There is nothing in the bill to pre- 
vent it. They do not need any insurance. They do not need 
any hedges. They carry their own hedges on their own per- 
Sons; they carry their own insurance in their pockets, because 
they have the actual spot cotton to put out on the markets of 
the world. Who are the masters of the price then? They 
are the masters of the price. They ask no one’s consent for 
what they do. What difference does the exchange make, or 
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what does it amount to? It amounts to nothing, because the 
great operators have the actual cotton in their warehouses. 
But the little buyer, the little cotton merchant in Texas, the 
little country storekeeper who buys cutton from his patrons, 
and they settle their bills by turning over their cotton, if he 
has no opportunity to wire in and hedge against a spot pur- 
chase, may be crushed by the combination of the great spot 
operators on the market. 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BENSON. Would not operators be more apt to be able 
to control the market if they had the privilege of both buying 
and selling in an unlimited amount, rather than merely the 
privilege of buying spot cotton in an unlimited amount? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, there is no restraint in 
the bill on either buying or selling spot cotton. 

Mr. BENSON. That is what I am asking. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no limitation in the bill on 
either buying or selling spot cotton. One may buy or sell 
as he pleases. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. 

Mr. BENSON. If one is going to buy 600,000 bales of 
cotton, and he does not have the privilege of hedging be- 
yond that, is not that one thing, and is it not another thing 
just to be able to go on buying? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, there is a difference. If 
there were no difference, there would not be an amendment 


Mr. BENSON. That is what I am asking the Senator. 

Mr.CONNALLY. There is a difference, of course. WhatI 
am trying to point out is that in the case referred to by the 
Senators, of concerns sufficiently strong financially to master 
completely the spot market, this question becomes academic 
with them; but it does not become academic with the man 
who cannot corner the market, who wishes to buy a few 
hundred or a few thousand bales of cotton to guarantee 
himself against loss by taking a hedge. 

As I said a moment ago, and I do not like to repeat it, I 
am not here defending hedging. I should not care if all 
hedging were abolished. However, if permission to hedge is 
to be the policy of the Government with regard to wheat and 
corn and other commodities, why should cotton be singled 
out, and those who deal in it be told, “As to you fellows, we 
are going to make a different rule, and you cannot sell and 
buy freely, and you cannot protect your sales and your pur- 
chases with hedging”? 

Mr. President, I shall later ask to put into the Recorp 
some telegrams and letters I have received with regard to 
the cotton amendments. There are not a great many of 
them. One comes from the Texas Cooperative Council of 
Agriculture. Others come from representatives of coopera- 
tives and other farm organizations. 

This morning I received a letter from the master of the 
Texas State Grange, opposing the Smith amendment and 
asking that the bill become a law by letting it pass the 
Senate in the form in which it was passed by the House. 
I ask to have that letter printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


The letter is as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27, 1936. 


Hon. Tom ConwaL.ty, 
United States Senate. 
Dear Senator: On behalf of the Texas cotton farmers, Texas 
State Grange opposes the Smith amendments to the Commodity 
Exchange Act. Limitation of hedges will materially curtail their 


operation. 
RaLPH W. Moore, 


Master, Texas State Grange. 


Mr. CONNALLY. My information is that the cotton co- 
operatives or organizations of the farmers themselves actu- 
ally handle each year about a million and a half bales of 
cotton. If I am in error in that respect, I hope some member 
of the committee will correct me. They handle that cotton, 
and they have to market it just as a buyer markets it. They 
are now handling one and a half million bales of cotton. 
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Under the pending bill they are told, “You can hedge only 
600,000 of those bales.” What will be the result? The result 
will be a tendency to reduce their operations, because they 
will not be able to go on the exchange and hedge against 
transactions, and they will have a tendency to stop when 
they have 600,000 bales. 

Mr. President, cotton is marketed in 3 months of the year, 
so far as the farmer is concerned—October, November, and 
December. Under the pending bill no more than 100,000 bales 
may be hedged against in 1 month. So far as the little 
country dealer is concerned, it practically amounts to a limi- 
tation of 300,000 bales reflected in his market. , 

I have no concern with reference to the bill except to try 
to secure some legislation to regulate the cotton exchanges, 
which we have sought to do for 30 years. We ask no special 
privilege for cotton. All we ask is that cotton be placed in 
the commodity-exchange bill on the same terms and under 
the same conditions as are other agricultural commodities. 
The House has passed the bill. It has sent it here; and if 
now we engraft upon the bill amendmerts which the House 
does not favor, and it goes to conference in the last few 
feverish days of the session, will we get legislation? Very 
likely not. 

If those interested in grain want legislation,.they had bet- 
ter let the cotton interests be dealt with just as the grain 
interests are dealt with, otherwise they may have no legisla- 
tion. 

I am not a member of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and I do not mean to make these suggestions from 
any peculiar knowledge of mine; but I know that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is strongly against the Smith amendment 
now pending. I know that the cotton cooperatives of my 
State are against it. Here is a telegram from Homer D. 
Wade, Texas Cooperative Council. Here is another telegram 
from the Texas Cotton Growers’ Association. Here is a let- 
ter from the master of the Texas State Grange. Here is a 
telegram from someone else—I do not know whether he is a 
cotton merchant or not, but I assume he is. 

I will say for the benefit of the Senator from Idaho that 
the master of the State Grange came to my office. I did 
not know he was in town and did not solicit his visit; he 
came there to discuss this and other agricultural problems; 
and when he told me his attitude I said, “Sit down and write 
me a letter about it, so that I can put it in the Recorp.” He 
did so. His statement was that the Texas State Grange, a 
farm organization, in the main cooperated with and acted 
with the Texas Cotton Cooperatives, that they had the same 
general policies, and the Texas cooperative associations were 
opposed to these amendments because they will limit their 
own operations, the operations of the farmers themselves, 
through their voluntary cooperative marketing agencies. 

Mr. President, for years Congress has been enacting legis- 
lation to stimulate the organization of farmers’ cooperative 
societies, legislation to enable the Federal Government to ex- 
tend them loans for the production and marketing of their 
commodities. All they ask is to be allowed to act for them- 
selves on the commodity markets. They have built up their 
business until now, I understand, they do a business to the 
extent of a million and a half bales of cotton, and yet, under 
the terms of these amendments, they would be limited in 
their legitimate hedging. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. It is the contention of the Senator, then, 
that if this limitation is placed in the bill, it will reflect 
itself finally in a lower price for the producers of cotton? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is my fear, for this reason—— 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not care to interrupt 
this discussion, but, in my own time, I will attempt to show 
that the situation is exactly the opposite. 

Mr. BORAH. I asked if that was not the contention of 
the Senator from Texas? He is seeking to protect the pro- 
ducers of cotton? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am. Let me give an illustration. A 
number of men are sitting around a table; they are bidding, 
trying to buy a certain commodity. They have all got 
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money; they have all got funds; they have the ability to 
buy, and they all want the commodity, but tell one of them, 
“You are through now; you have bought all you can buy; 
get out of the game.” In that event, instead of six men 
being at the table, only five would be left. Would five men 
have as much motive to buy and as much economic power 
to buy as six men? Then, when the fifth man bought all 
he could buy under the law, suppose it should be said to 
him, “Here, you get out of the way.” By such processes, 
there would be a lessening of the market; there would be a 
lessening of the desire of the remainder to pay a higher 
price, because the chances are that a man who has already 
bought a large amount is a more daring individual and is 
willing to take a greater hazard because he is already in 
the market. 

These are only fundamental principles, to my mind. If 
we presuppose a free market and a free flow of commerce, 
the supposition is that the man who bids the most for a 
commodity will get it; and when he bids the most for a 
commodity the producers of the country will get more than 
they otherwise would. 

Mr. President, I ask to have read from the desk a letter 
from a farmer, a member of one of the cooperatives in my 
State. He writes on the letterhead of the Producer-Con- 
sumer Publishing Co., Inc., from a little town called Kress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENaTOR: I hear rumors that the long silent commodity- 
exchange bill will be lifted from the calendar and presented to 
the Senate for disposition. I know you are for the bill, but 
opposed to the Smith amendments. I hope that you will use 
your talents in ridding the bill of its objectionable features. 
Somebody must ride down the power which the chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee is using to the damage of the individual 
producer and the cooperative marketing assoctations. If the Con- 
gress does not cooperate in the passage of this bill, public senti- 
ment will assume the responsibility. This is one particular, in 
the interest of both the producer and consumer, that requires 
no tax levy. Perhaps there would be no just ground for criti- 
cistng a Senator from Rhode Island if he did nothing more than 
vote; but a Senator from Texas can have no relief from responsi- 
bility unless his influence can be felt by a dozen Senators less 
fortunately situated. You have the reputation in Texas and 
elsewhere of being able to do that very thing once you have 
accepted the challenge, which should be done in the name of 
justice and equality. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. T. MayHuGH. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, that letter is from a 
member of one of the cooperatives. I think he was here as 
a member of the cooperative delegation that visited Wash- 
ington a year or two ago. I wanted the Senate to get his 
views with respect to this particular matter. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask leave to have certain telegrams 
and letters incorporated in the ReEcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire 
the telegram read which he sent to the desk a while ago? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will ask that it go in the Recorp in 
connection with the other telegrams. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

(The telegrams and letters appear at the conclusion of 
Mr. CONNALLY’s remarks.) 

Mr. CONNALLY. Now, Mr. President, I have about con- 
cluded my remarks so far as this amendment is concerned. 
I have tried to point out what I believe to be the very serious 
objections to the amendment. First, I think its adoption is 
going to imperil the passage of the pending bill. If those 
interested in grain, those from the West who want legisla- 
tion regulating the grain exchanges, as I assume they do, 
and as I do, why not pass the bill as the House passed it 
and make sure that legislation will be enacted? But when 
this bill is thrown into a conference committee, it is con- 
sidered in a secret chamber, a procedure of which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts] is so afraid that he led 
@ great campaign to abolish one of the houses of the Ne- 
braska Legislature and succeeded, which was a great achieve- 
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ment from the Senator's standpoint. When, however, the 
bill goes into conference we do not know what is coming out. 

Mr. President, I plead simply for the same treatment 
for cotton that it is proposed to accord to wheat and oats 
and corn. Why should the law deal with the interests of the 
man in Kansas who raises corn and feeds his hogs in a 
different manner than it deals with the product of the man 
in Texas who raises a bale of cotton? Are they not entitled 
before the law to equality? Ought they not to be entitled in 
the markets of the world to the same freedom of oppor- 
tunity? Ought they not to receive at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment the same measure of justice? But when it comes 
to cotton we must make an exception, we must set up a 
different standard, we must say that because of a certain 
demand from certain members of the committee we will 
treat cotton in a different fashion than that which we lay 
down for the greatest agricultural product of the Union. 

Mr. President, the cotton farmer, until the enactment of 
the A. A. A., as I said a little while ago, had never been the 
recipient at the hands of the Government of bounties or 
preferences or privileges. No tariff can aid the cotton 
farmer. When he exports 50 percent of the product of his 
acres he must send it out not with bodyguards and not with 
protective-tariff fortifications around it, but he must send it 
out on the highways of the sea where it must seek a market 
wheresoever it can be found, and that cotton must meet the 
competition of the cotton that comes from the banks of the 
Nile or the jungles of Brazil. He has no reward, no benefit 
except that which comes from his own toil. Today the 
cotton producers are only asking for the same measure of 
fair treatment that we are proposing to give to the corn and 
wheat and other grain producers. Mr. President, those who 
represent them in this Chamber, poorly as we may, demand 
that equality of treatment. We shall be satisfied with noth- 
ing less. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate again to what was placed in the Racorp yes- 
terday by my distinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Texas (Mr. SuHepparp], when he pointed out the views 
of the Farm Credit Administration and the views of the De- 
partment of Agriculture opposing the Smith amendments 
particularly as they affected the general agricultural situa- 
tion and the interest of the Government itself in the loans 
and other investments which it has made for the farmer's 
welfare. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to call the attention of my col- 
league and of the Senate to the further fact that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in a letter to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture expressing an opinion on the bill, which had 
been requested by that committee, said that the Department 
favored the inclusion of cotton in the commodities-exchange 
bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As it passed the House; yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And urged that if any additional legis- 
lation was to be considered with respect to cotton, it should 
be handled in a separate bill. The Secretary of Agriculture 
pointed out that it was most important that the commodity- 
exchange legislation be not jeopardized by any delay in 
working out any new provisions which have application to 
cotton only and which are in addition to the provisions of 
the bill which passed the House. 

I wish to say that I am in thorough agreement with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, as I think my colleague is also. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank my colleague for his very illu- 
minating contribution to the Recorp. The attitude of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, not only in writing to the commit- 
tee but in personal conferences with Senators, has been that 
the bill ought to be passed by the Senate as it passed the 
House. Then we can secure legislation as to grain and as to 
cotton. There is no reason why the one should be treated in 
any manner differently from the other. 

(The following letters and telegrams were ordered to be 
printed at the conclusion of Senator ConNALLy’s speech: ) 
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May 18, 1936. 
Hon. E. D. Smrrx, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator SMITH: Following receipt of your letter of May 
14, your interview with the Presiaent, and my subsequent con- 
versation with him, the Department commenced a careful study 
of title II of the proposed substitute for H. R. 6772 (committee 
print of May 14, 1936). 

Section 2 of title II appears to be a congressional declaration 
intended to lay the constitutional foundation for legislation based 
on the commerce powers of Congress. Such an amendment to the 
Cotton Futures Act, now based on the taxing powers of Congress, 
would be desirable in legislation such as contemplated in title Il. 
On general principles it would seem that the form of congres- 
sional declaration contained in the Grain Futures Act, and which 
has been upheld by the United States Supreme Court in Board of 
Trade v. Olsen (262 U. S. 1) would be preferable to new and un- 
tried language. In this canection it may be noted that the dec- 
laration of purpose in section 3 of the Grain Futures Act, and also 
in section 4a, added by H. R. 6772 (committee print, p. 4) em- 
Phasizes the need for preventing excessive speculation and manip- 
ulation, whereas the declaration contained in section 2 of title II, 
paragraph 4, subdivision (B) on page 32, seems to emphasize as of 
equal importance the necessity of having speculators in the fu- 
tures market “dealing in large quantities of futures with a view 
to profit.” There is perhaps no inconsistentcy here; I merely note 
the point for your consideration. 

Sections 3, 4, 5 (except subsection 6), 6, 7, 8, and 9 of title II 
appear to be reenactments and adaptations of sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, and 10 of the present Cotton Futures Act based on the 
commerce power instead of the taxing power of Congress. Inso- 
far as these sections are reenactments of what is already contained 
in the present Cotton Futures Act, they would be properly incor- 
porated in legislation such as proposed by title Il. They deal 
principally with grades and standards and the determination of 
price differences for delivery purposes. 

Subdivision 6 of section 5 (p. 38) changes radically certain exist- 
ing practices as follows: 

(a) Delivery of cotten on any one contract is limited to three 
contiguous grades of the same color. 

(b) Cotton must be delivered in standard compressed bales of 
approximately 2242 pounds to the cubic foot. 

(c) Delivery is limited to 1 single day of the delivery month, 
namely the seventh business day fcllowing the tenth business day of 
the delivery month. 

(d) Expenses incident to the tender and delivery of cotton must 
be borne by the seller. 

(e) Delivery is limited to the place where the cotton exchange 
is located, and either one or two southern delivery points to be 
selected by the cotton exchange. 

The Department has no factual knowledge on which to base 
either its approval or disapproval of these proposed changes in 
well-established practices. It is fair to say that some of the 
changes involve questions of a highly controversial nature at 
least one imvolves sectional interests. The elimination of cer- 
tain southern cities as delivery points for New York contracts 
will probably be protested by the cities affected. 

Limiting deliveries of cotton on cotton-futures contracts to 
a single day during a delivery month is a radical departure. In 
effect, the term “delivery month” becomes meaningless, inasmuch 
as a contract for the sale of cotton for October delivery becomes 
in effect a sale of cotton for delivery on the seventh business 
Gay following the tenth business day of October. I am wonder- 
ing if this might not at times tend to reduce the amount of 
cotton actually delivered on futures contracts to a point where 
the trading would represent even more largely one of settlement 
by offsets than at present. 

With respect to contiguous-grade deliveries, this provision would 
of course make deliveries more acceptable to the buyer but it 
would make it difficult for the small merchant to assemble con- 
tract lots which would meet the three contiguous-grade require- 
ments. With regard to the provision against delivery of bales 
compressed to other than standard density of approximately 22', 
pounds per cubic foot, this provision would presumably prevent 
delivery of other bales previously compressed to high density. 

The latter constitutes a substantial proportion of the cotton 
received at several of the southern ports, particularly Houston, 
Galveston, and New Orleans. It might be well to consider also 
the reaction of interior compresses to this provision. 

Section 10, on page 44, requires all purchases and sales of cot- 
ton for future delivery to be by public outcry. However, para- 
graph (c) of such section authorizes the offsetting or matching 
of purchase orders against selling orders received simultaneously 
without actual execution of the orders in the exchange ring or 
pit provided for such trading. There may be times when better 
executions can be effected by commission merchants by the sim- 
ple process of offsetting or matching orders, but it seems to us to 
be a practice fraught with temptation, and the experience of the 
Grain Futures Administration has suggested the desirability of 
prohibiting such practice by law. 

Section 11 makes mandatory minimum margin requirements of 
5 percent applying to all purchases and sales of cotton for future 
delivery regardless of whether they be hedging or speculative 
trades. We see no objection to such a provision. Uniformity in 
margin requirements is thought desirable where exchanges do 
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not themselves insist upon certain established minimum margins 
being obtained from customers. 

Section 12 prohibits the purchase or sale of cotton futures in 
connection with the sale of spot cotton on buyer's or seller's call 
unless the price be fixed prior to shipment. We do not know to 
what extent this would retard the movement of cotton into 
consumptive channels, both here and abroad, but we think the 
matter should be seriously considered. 

Section 13 prohibits spot-cotton merchants from acting as com- 
mission brokers and prevents commission brokers from acting as 
spot-cotton merchants. It also denies the right of spot-cotton 
merchants to be members of the clearing house of a cotton-futures 
exchange. On general principles we see no reason why a spot- 
cotton merchant, being a member of an exchange, should not be 
permitted to execute and clear his own hedging trades without 
paying commissions to some other member of the exchange. A 
cooperative association of cotton producers engaged in the spot- 
cotton business would be similarly denied the right to execute and 
clear its own trades in its own name and would have to pay some 
commission broker the established commission rate to members, 
which is one-half of the nonmember rate. You will recall, perhaps, 
that the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit, in Board of Trade of the City of Chicago v. Henry A. 
Wallace et al. and Farmers National Grain Corporation (67 Fed. 
(2d) 402), held that membership in a board of trade without the 
privilege of clearing trades made thereon would fall far short of 
conferring the full advantage of a contract market. The court 
said: “The right to clear trades which are made on the board 
cannot be separated from the right to make trades on the board 
without seriously impairing marketing facilities.” The right of 
cooperatives entitled to membership and trading privileges on 
boards of trade under the Grain Futures Act was held to include 
the privilege of clearing. 

Section 14 fixes definite limitations by law upon the amount of 
cotton futures that may be held by any person in any one future 
or in all futures combined. The limitation in the case of any one 
future is 100,000 bales and in the case of all futures 600,000 bales. 
The limitation applies to hedgers as well as speculators. In the 
commodity-exchange bill proper bona-fide hedging transactions 
are specifically exempted from trading limitations. This limita- 
tion as to the quantity of cotton futures which could be held by 
any single person or firm would, of course, materially reduce the 
amount of hedging by some of the larger merchants and the co- 
operatives. The Department has definitely approved the limitation 
= a accounts, but it does not favor limiting legitimate 
nedging. 

The remaining sections of title IT are in the main enforcement 
and penalty provisions, as well as definitive of certain words and 
terms appearing in the bill. 

The Department favors the inclusion of cotton among the com- 
modities covered by title I of the bill. It respectfully urges prompt 
action upon the legislation embodied in title I, and suggests that 
if additional time is required to revise the provisions of title I, 
it be handled as a separate bill. It is most important that com- 
modity-exchange legislation be not jeopardized by any delay in 
working out new provisions which have special application to 
cotton only and which are in addition to the provisions of title L 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. A. Watiace, Secretary. 
MEMPHIs, TENN., May 27, 1936. 
Hon. Tom ConwNALLY, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of our members who collectively are trying to market 
their cotton through their own association, I wish to thank you 
for splendid effort you are making in opposing Smith amendment 
to Commodity Exchange Act. Limitation of hedges will mate- 
rially curtail their operations, will reduce efficient competition, and 
will result in increasing spread between price paid to producer 


and price paid by mill. 
E. F. CREEKMORE, 
Vice President, American Cotton Cooperative Association. 


Dauuas, Tex., February 20, 1936. 
Hon. Tom CoNNALLY, 
United States Senate: 

Understand commodity-exchange bill to have early considera- 
tion in Senate. Our study of same leads to conclusion that bill 
as passed by House meets demands of producers. Have serious 
doubts as to Senate committee amendment to bill and am there- 
fore hopeful that you will oppose it. Regards. 

HoMER D. WaDE, 
Texas Cooperative Council. 
Daas, Tex., February 20, 1936. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate: 

We strongly urge your support of the commodity-exchange bill 
as passed by House, but urge that you oppose proposed Senate 
committee amendment, as we consider amendment of no benefit 
to producers. 

Texas CoTTON GrRowERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Houston, Tex., May 15, 1936. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building: 

Morning papers carry press dispatch outlining proposed Smith 

amendments to commodity-exchange bill, which, in our opinion, 
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and in opinion other cotton shippers, as recently shown at annual 
cotton shippers’ convention, would be very detrimental to best 
interests of cotton merchandising business as a whole, and through 
increasing cost of doing business would be harmful to cotton pro- 
ducer. Urgently request you to use all your influence to have 
these amendments eliminated from bill when it is presented before 


the Senate. 
ALEXANDER SPRUNT & Son, INc. 


AMERICAN COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, February 19, 1936. 
Hon. Tom CoNNALLY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CONNALLY: We understand Senator RoBINSON has 
announced today that the Commodity Exchange Act, as passed by 
the House during the last session and as amended by the Senate 
Agricultural Committee during the last session, will be brought 
up in the immediate future for consideration. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors of A. C. C. A. 
they unanimously went on record as favoring the passage of the 
Commodity Exchange Act as passed by the House, but strongly 
opposed the amendment to the act as reported by the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee. 

We feel that the interest of the cotton producer should be 
considered in any proposed changes in the rules of the cotton 
exchanges. Narrowing the contract, permitting manipulation be- 
tween months and markets, and increasing the cost of handling are 
detrimental to the cotton producer, the consumer of cotton goods, 
and the cotton mills. 

The amendment, we believe, narrows the contract, encourages 
manipulation, increases the cost of handling cotton without ap- 
preciably benefiting the cotton producer or the cotton mills, but 
will result in materially benefiting cotton futures brokers. 

Statement of our position in this matter is attached hereto. 
On behalf of the cotton producers of the South and the mills with 
whom we do business throughout the world, we feel justified in 
asking you to look into the matter closely, and we hope when you 
do so you will feel the Commodity Exchange Act should be passed, 
but the Senate amendment should be rejected. 


Very truly yours, 
E. F. CREEKMORE, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


NATIONAL COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1936. 
Hon. Tom ConNALLY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CONNALLY: We favor the commodities-exchange 
bill as passed by the House. This bill, we understand, may come 
to the Senate floor today. 

We oppose the amendments on cotton added to the bill by 
Senator SmirH in the Senate committee. 

While we dislike to disagree with the committee chairman, the 
council is of the opinion that the Senate amendments are defi- 
nitely against the best interests of the cotton producer. We be- 
lieve they will benefit only the futures brokers. 

It is the view of the council that the cost of handling actual 
cotton and cotton hedges will be increased by the amendments, 
and the price the farmer receives will rest more largely in the 
hands of speculative interests. 

In this position the cotton cooperatives heartily concur. 

May we urge that the amendments reported by the committee 
be stricken out and the bill be passed after such deletion. Unless 
the amendments are killed we prefer that the bill be deferred. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosin Hoop, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Cooperative Council. 


Hon. Tom ConNALLyY, Datias, Tex., May 15, 1936. 


United States Senator: 

We ask your favorable consideration and support of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, including cotton, as passed by the House, 
and we urge that you vigorously oppose the Smith amendment as 
presented to Agricultural Committee yesterday. We do not con- 
sider Smith amendment contains any provisions that will be bene- 
ficial to producer, principally for the reason it restricts the number 
of grades and points of delivery of future contract cotton, would 
cause cotton to move to New York, which is not a logical place 
for concentration or delivery of cotton, restricts cooperative as- 
sociations from becoming members and enjoying benefits of clear- 
ing-house associations, would eliminate Houston and Galveston as 
delivery points, which handle more cotton than any other ports, 
restricts selling of call cotton, which would double cost of hedging, 
and unfavorably limits maximum transactions. In fact, in its 
entirety, it would largely benefit only the future brokers, and its 
provisions add an extra cost to handling of cotton, which would 
have to be paid by farmers. We consider it a matter of such im- 
portance that it should be defeated, or at least referred to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for a full and comprehensive report. 

Texas CoTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
A. B. EMMERT, General Manager. 
Dauwas, Tex., May 15, 1936. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate: 

Permit me to urge that you give favorable consideration to 

Commodity Exchange Act as passed by the House, including cotton. 
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From information received, this SmrrH amendment, as presented 
to Agricultural Committee yesterday, would be highly beneficial 
to clearing-housé members of the cotton exchange, but will mate- 
rially increase cost of handling cotton for farmers, which of neces- 
sity will be deducted from the proceeds of their cotton. In view of 
hearings by SmirH committee, I am suggesting that the matter is 
of such importance to cotton farmers that the bill should either 
be defeated or referred to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for full and comprehensive study and report. Will appre- 
ciate your reactions. 
Homer D. WADE, 
Texas Cooperative Council. 


CALVERT, TEX., May 15, 1936. 
Senator ‘om CONNALLY: 

We urge your favorable consideration of Commodity Exchange 
Act as pissed by the House, including cotton, and vigorously 
protest SmirH amendments as presented to Agricultural Committee 
yesterday. It is matter of such importance to cotton farmers it 
should be either defeated or referred to Secretary of Agriculture 
for full anc: comprehensive report. 

J. R. McCrary, 
President, Texas Cooperative Council. 


Mr. SM1T%{. Mr. President, may I call attention merely 
to one point, and then at an appropriate time, if necessary, 
I shall take the floor to explain some of the statements 
which have just been made. 

I suppose there is not a matter of which the public is 
more in ignorance than what we call the grain or cotton 
exchanges. We talk about “hedging.” The minute I hedge 
I have sold the commodity, and the man who holds the 
hedge owns the commodity. Suppose I am a member of an 
exchange and also a cotton merchant. I can have my 
broker hedge my own commodity, and then I own it at both 
ends. I own the spot commodity and I own the hedge. 
Every Senator knows that when I hedge I have sold the 
commodity. A cotton cooperative can sell its cotton. The 
minute the cooperative hedges it has sold the cotton and 
what it has is the hedge. It cannot get a nickel more for 
that hedge, because the man who buys the hedge owns it. 
If I am a cotton merchant and a member of an exchange, 
I can hedge my own cotton and still own the hedge and 
own my cotton. 

There is some talk about denying the privilege of hedging 
to someone. If he is going to sell it, why not sell it? Why 
does he hedge? He hedges because some merchant has got 
to take the cotton when it comes from the farmer. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in connection with his 
statement, may I ask the Senator whether he approves of 
the process of hedging? 

Mr. SMITH. I approve of the process of hedging when 
it is not abused. It was testified before our committee that 
one concern had more than 2,500,000 hedges in the market, 
and had that much cotton. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Perhaps I did not make my question 
clear. The intended implication of my question was that, 
according to the statement of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, hedging is not a justifiable transaction. 

Mr. SMITH. I think hedging is justifiable on the part 
of the merchant who has to buy cotton. As he buys it he 
sells it and that ends the transaction. For instance, if the 
market is 10 cents today and I buy a thousand bales at 10 
cents and have no orders from the mill or from anywhere 
else, I have to buy if I stay in the market. Accordingly, I 
buy and then I immediately sell a hedge. That ends the 
transaction. f 

Mr. COOLIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. COOLIDGE. When a man hedges it is simply an 
assumption that he has sold? 

Mr. SMITH. He has sold. 

Mr. COOLIDGE. But he does not actually sell the actual 
cotton, does he? 

Mr. SMITH. The man to whom he sells can demand the 
delivery of every bale he hedges. It is insurance to the 
small man. What happens when hedging is unlimited is 
that those who own the hedges are so resourceful that they 
not only own the hedges but they own the cotton itself, and 
they can manipulate the price to suit their own sweet will. 
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I had intended injecting into the bill a provision that a 
cotton merchant should not be a member of the clearing 
house. In other words, if he is a broker, let him be a broker; 
if he is a merchant, let him be a merchant, and not be both a 
broker and a merchant, and dominate the market with the 
extent of his holdings both as hedges and as spot cotton. 

Mr. President, I wish I had the time to start right at the 
beginning and explain the workings of the exchange as it has 
operated for a number of years. Then they got the device of 
straddling—sell Europe, buy America; sell America, buy 
Europe, and fill in; sell one month until you put the price 
down, buy another month until you put it up, and then slip 
in your cotton where it is to your best advantage. Then they 
had the beautiful system of call cotton. I sell cotton for 
October delivery. I sell the actual spots, and the mahufac- 
turer says, “I will take them”, and I say I will fix the price in 
October. The manufacturer thinks, “Thatis good. I will not 
have to pay any insurance”, and he takes the cotton and spins 
it; and when October comes, if he is in the grip of one of 
those tremendous concerns, he will pay by the nose; and some 
of the manufacturers have not had sense enough to see it. 

At the proper time, if it is necessary, I shall take the floor 
and try to give my colleagues an explanation of some of the 
workings of this beautiful machine as it is now constituted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, yesterday it was stated 
that an amendment would be offered to exclude coopera- 
tives from the inhibitions of this measure. 

Last fall I was a member—and, in fact, chairman—of a 
subcommittee appointed to consider the question of cotton co- 
operatives, and we held elaborate hearings in the city of 
Memphis for that purpose. 

I wish to say at the outset that I have no objection to 
cooperatives as cooperatives. Indeed, I voted for every co- 
operative measure that has ever passed the Congress. I am 
thoroughly for any cooperative that will be of benefit to 
the farmers; but the American Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion is not a cooperative association at all. It is simply and 
solely a cotton merchant, just as Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
are cotton merchants, just as McFadden & Co. are cotton 
merchants, just as Weil & Co. are cotton merchants; the only 
difference being that the American Cotton Cooperative As- 
sociation is subsidized by the Federal Government, while the 
others are not subsidized. 

The cooperatives were authorized under the law of 1922: 
and until 1929 they were without substantial Government 
subsidy. In 1929 a revolving fund of $500,000,000 was estab- 
lished, for the purpose, in part, of aiding the farmers through 
cooperatives. The fund had several other purposes; but I 
am now dealing not with grain cooperatives but solely and 
alone with cotton cooperatives. 

The American Cotton Cooperative Association started out 
with an authorized capital of $30,000,000—I hope Senators 
will listen to me—of which $800,000 was subscribed and 
$76,950 paid in. Think of it, Mr. President. $800,000 sub- 
scribed and $77,000 paid in, of which afterward $40,600 was 
returned to the marketing associations, so that the actual 
capital of the concern in real money was $36,350. The Sen- 
ate heard the Senator from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY] say, a 
few moments ago, that with this small capital of $36,350 the 
American Cotton Cooperative Association is now dealing in 
a million and a half bales of cotton a year, and I think it 
goes even beyond that; and why? Because it is subsidized 
by the Government and has been subsidized by the Govern- 
ment in almost unlimited measure. 

What was the first subsidy? The first subsidy was by the 
Farm ‘Board; and the A. C. C. A. lost out of that first sub- 
sidy—I have the exact figures here, and I want to be accu- 
rate about the matter—just the small amount of $79,286,384! 
That is the first step that was taken. The A.C. C. A. used 
all the money that was given to it by the Federal Govern- 
ment and lost $80,000,000, principally in speculation; and it 
has been speculating ever since. 

Now, I wish to say a word or two about the membership 
of the A. C. C. A. It has no members except the officers 
and agents and servants of its various subsidiaries. 
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thoroughly into the question as to whether the A. C. C. A. 
had other members, and the only members it could claim 
were members obtained in this way. 

Assume that I am a cotton farmer and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] represents the cooperatives in 
my county. I sell him a bale of cotton, just as if he were a 
merchant, and we agree on the price. There is not a particle 
of difference between him and any other merchant. When 
I agree on a price with him—say 10 cents a pound—he hands 
me a bill of sale, and in the bill of sale is a statement that 
by reason of his buying this cotton I become a member of 
the American Cotton Cooperative Association. Perhaps I am 
a colored man or a poor white boy and cannot read. In such 
a case I sign, ef course, or make my mark. I have sold the 
cotton and wish to get the money, but I cannot get it unless 
I agree to sign the statement that I am a member of the 
American Cotton Cooperative Association; and I desire to 
digress long enough to show the Senate how this procedure 
works in the case of the poor man. 

Congress has done a great work, and I wish to pay tribute 
te the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] for the 
splendid and effective work he has done in the matter of 
seed loans to indigent farmers who are not able to make 
loans at any other place. In the case I am supposing I may 
be a colored man or a white man who cannot make a loan 
anywhere else. I make my cotton, and unfortunately the 
seed-loan office requires me to do business with the local so- 
called cooperative association. I will explain what they do 
to me. I took the testimony of the seed-loan office, and the 
figures as to the number of bales given in my published report 
show just exactly what the poor devil of a farmer has done 
to him by the cooperatives which were established to help 
and to aid him. 

A colored farmer took one bale of cotton to the Mid-City 
Cotton Growers’ Association at Memphis. He received for 
that bale of cotton $51.31. The association had made him 
a previous advance of $5.59 on that cotton. Then they 
charged him interest of 60 cents. They charged him insur- 
ance of $1.30. They charged him storage of $4.55. Other 
than regular seasonal charges—and what those charges are 
God only knows, because they have not explained them to 
this day, although they were asked to do so—amounted to 
$1.40. Then this marvelous organization, claiming 259,000 
members, made this charge against that poor colored boy: 
Membership fee in the cooperative, $5. They are conducting 
a newspaper, and he was charged with a subscription to it. 
It made no difference whether or not he could read or write; 
he was charged 50 cents for a subscription to the newspaper, 
and interest on cash paid out for freight and storage. 
Freight and storage amounted to $4.55, and they charged 
him 40 cents for interest on that advance of freight and 
storage. The total was $19.34, taken out of that poor man’s 
cotton money. If that is aid to farmers through coopera- 
tives, then God have mercy upon the poor farmers! 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, did the Senator say it was 
taken out of the $50? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The $19.34 was taken out of the return 
for the one bale, $51.31. Now I will take the next one. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, was that $51.31 the result of 
the price current that day? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Who in the world knows? Nobody can 
tell. The actual expense after allowing for the advance for 
handling that cotton was $11.07. The ordinary rule of 
private dealers is to charge $1.25 a bale, and I believe it was 
$1 a bale at that time; but instead of having $1.25 taken out, 
the men who had to deal with these cooperatives had $11.07 
taken. 

The next one received $53.97 for his cotton, and he paid $5 
for a membership fee in the cooperative, he was charged 
50 cents for a newspaper, he paid the other charges, and the 
amount taken out of his allowance was $19.75. 

I have here the proof, taken from the record, not denied, of 
the enormous sums that were taken out of the cotton returns 
of these poor people. Yet I hear on this floor the statement 
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that we ought to help, that we ought to preserve, the Ameri- 
can Cotton Cooperative Association. 

Now I come to the next point, which I believe will astound 
the Senate. I know it will astound everyone who is listening 
to me. 

About a year ago, it seems, the American Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association had a little difficulty about a money matter. 
I should perhaps explain that under the fake statute which 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANpENBERG] first brought 
to the notice of the public several years ago, and which 
he and I finally succeeded in having repealed, the cooperatives 
were borrowing money from the Department of Agriculture 
at from one-quarter of a percent to one-half of a percent 
and lending it to the farmers at 5% percent. After that 
statute was repealed they were required to pay 3 percent by 
law. Mr. Creekmore thereupon went to New York and made 
arrangements with several banks in New York to borrow 
what money he needed at 134 percent, provided—and listen 
to the proviso—provided the Government would yield prefer- 
ence to the banks and subordinate the securities of the Gov- 
ernment to the claims of the banks; that is, that the security 
of the Government was subordinated to the claims of the 
banks. 

Think of it! Here is an enormous concern constantly sub- 
sidized by the Government, to the extent of more than 
$140,000,000 of losses to the Government, yet it comes to 
Washington and gets the Government to subordinate its 
loan from banks in New York so that the cooperative may 
get money at 1}4 percent to lend to farmers at 51% percent, 
and probably more. 

Last year, when I first offered the resolution for an in- 
vestigation, the Department notified the cooperatives that 
this arrangement could not last any longer, that they would 
have to get their money otherwise; and I am very glad they 
did notify the cooperatives to that effect. 

How did they get $5,000,000 of their money? If there ever 
was an Aladdin’s lamp, Mr. Creekmore and his associates 
in the so-called American Cotton Cooperative Association 
have that lamp. They just waved it over the Government, 
they waved it over us here, and we furnished the money. 

Let me show how it was furnished. I took occasion to go 
into the matter of subsidiaries of the A. C. C. A. They 
have 12 or 13 regular subsidiaries. Lately all of them, with 
the exception possibly of two or three, have failed abso- 
lutely, and six of them have just been wound up in bank- 
ruptcy. Mr. Creekmore needed the money for his mer- 
chandising business, but he did not want to borrow it at 
3 percent, so he got his subsidiaries to borrow it. He got 
six of these bankrupt concerns to borrow the money. Not 
one of them was entitled to credit. I shall give the names, 
and be accurate about the matter. 

Think of it! The parent company wanted $5,000,000, and 
someone made this arrangement. Eleven of them appeared 
here at the Treasury and borrowed the $5,000,000 in separate 
amounts. 

The Alabama Cotton Cooperative Association borrowed 
$400,000. 

The Brazos Valley Cotton Cooperative Association bor- 
rowed $425,000. 

The California Cotton Cooperative Association borrowed 


$175,000. 

The Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association borrowed 
$800,000. 

The Mid-South Cotton Growers’ Association borrowed 
$800,000. 


The Mississippi Cooperative Association borrowed $800,000. 

The Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association borrowed 
$500,000. 

The South Carolina Cotton Growers’ Association bor- 
rowed $200,000. It was modest in its demands. 

I hope the Senator from Texas is here. The South Texas 
Cotton Cooperative Association borrowed $200,000. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
is always here when he knows the Senator from Tennessee 
is going to address the Senate. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is very kind. I call his 
attention to another one. The West Texas Cotton Growers’ 
Association borrowed $500,000. 

What did they do with the money? Altogether $5,000,000 
was borrowed. Did they use it for their purposes as cotton 
merchants? Not at all. They immediately took stock in the 
American Cotton Cooperative Association, the parent com- 
pany, the central company, and turned the money over to 
the A. C. C. A. 

Let us see in what condition the 11 companies were. 
Some of the evidence is not clear, but most of it is very 
clear. 

The Georgia Cooperative Association was being wound up 
in bankruptcy. 

There was no evidence concerning the Louisiana Cotton 
Cooperative Association. 

The Mid-South Cotton Cooperative Association, located in 
my own city of Memphis, explained that they were better 
off than the others. They had $100,000 in cash, $100,000 in 
United States bonds, and $35,000 in a lot on Front Street. 
Two hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars was the sum 
total of their assets. Yet the Government loaned that con- 
cern $800,000. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Neety in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. At this point I ask the able Senator from 
Tennessee whether he can give the Senate the names of the 
officials of the Government, and the offices they held, who 
loaned the money of the people to these bankrupt establish- 
ments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am unable to answer that question. I 
have not yet found out who it is. They all say it is done in 
the Department of Agriculture. I know the Secretary has 
never known of it, and probably he has never heard of it 
except through a letter which I wrote him, and I shall come 
to that in a little while and explain it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Someone must have represented the Govern- 
ment to have such privilege of taking money out of the 
Treasury. I should like to learn who he was. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Take the case of the Mississippi Coop- 
erative Cotton Association: Its assets were not disclosed. I 
shall have something to say about that in a moment. 

I come now to the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association. 
I am glad the Senator from Oklahoma is present. That con- 
cern has been wound up in bankruptcy, and do Senators 
know how much the Government lost by it? The Govern- 
ment lost between $700,000 and $800,000. I believe the asso- 
ciation turned over all its property to the A. C. C. A. for the 
cancelation of its debt. The A. C. C. A. canceled the debt 
to the Government—its debt of $700,000 or $800,000—for a 
very small amount. Then immediately that bankrupt con- 
cern borrowed one-half million dollars. It borrowed that 
amount without any security except stock in the A. C. C. A. 
which is admittedly insolvent if the Government withdraws 
its support and subsidies from it. Mr. Creekmore testified— 
he is the $25,000 manager of the concern—that, without 
Government aid, without Government subsidy, they would 
have to fold up and quit business. Yet all the Government 
has for the $5,000,000 loaned to the several associations is 
additional stock issued in that concern, the A. C. C. A., the 
actual captal of which was $36,350. 

The South Carolina Association, of which the Senator 
from South Carolina spoke a while ago, wound up in bank- 
ruptcy; and one of the causes was, I suppose, that it did not 
get $800,000. It got only $200,000, according to the record. 

The assets of the South Texas Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion were not disclosed. Neither were those of the Texas 
Cotton Cooperative Association. However, the West Texas 
Cotton Growers’ Association, the largest one of them, without 
a cent of assets, as testified to by one of its officials, borrowed 
$500,000, and immediately, having no assets of any kind, 
turned it over to the parent company and took stock of the 
parent company and put it up as security. 
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Mr. President, although $5,000,000 was borrowed from the 
Government, if I were in business teday I would not give the 
Government of the United States $5,000 for its claim on the 
bankrupt concerns which borrowed that enormous sum. I 
would not give $5,000 for the claim of $5,000,000. 

Let us see what else occurred. The Government began 
subsidizing these so-called cooperatives—they are not cocop- 
eratives—and it lost the first year $79,000,000 plus; and in the 
next 2 years, or less than 2 years, the Government had lost 
enough to bring the entire loss up to $140,000,000. 

By the way, that brings me to the joint resolution proposed 
by my distinguished friend the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. FRAZIER]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, what year was that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. These losses began in 1929. The Gov- 
ernment lost about $80,000,000 in 1929. If the Senate de- 
sires to know how it lost that amount I shall be very happy to 
tell about that. In doing so, I think I had better refer again 
to the joint resolution of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when were the loans made? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator mean the $5,000,000 
loan? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Last year. 

Let me go back a little. In 1929 the cooperatives received 
their first subsidy from the Government—from the Farm 
Board—and they began to gamble and lost $80,000,000. After 
that sum was lost, of course, they were insolvent, as they had 
only $36,350 of capital. The Government had to come to 
their rescue again, and it staked them the next year. That 
year their losses were not so big, happily—I think they were 
$27,000,000—while during the Farm Board’s operation the 
losses ran up to $140,000,000 when the money came through 
the Farm Board. 

A year or two ago the Senator from North Dakota in- 
troduced a joint resolution proposing that the accounts of 
all cooperatives, grain and cotton, be adjusted by the Farm 
Credit Administration. In the original joint resolution the 
Senator simply designated grain, as I recall. Later, he 
was asked by the cooperatives to put in cotton, and the 
measure came very near to passage. Several objections to 
it were raised from time to time by me. On several occa- 
sions it came very near becoming law. Finally it was passed 
the other day, with cotton out of it. I wish to tell Senators 
why I desired to have cotton eliminated from it. 

The cooperatives claimed that the reason they lost the 
$80,000,000 was because the Government Farm Board forced 
them to take the course which was taken. Fortunately for 
me and fortunately for the Government, there is in ex- 
istence a letter signed by C. O. Moser, the then president 
of the A. C. ©. A., or American Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion; it was then called the American Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the name was afterward changed. Mr. Moser, 
on October 11, 1929, wrote to Hon. Carl Williams, Federal 
Farm Bureau, Washington, D. C., urging Mr. Williams to 
come to the rescue of the cotton cooperatives and the cotton 
growers; and here is what he recommended. I am going 
to read merely the portion of the letter which gives his 
recommendation: 

The size of the crop— 


That is, the 1929 crop— 


The size of the crop is fairly definitely known; the condition 
of business and the approximate demand or absorbing power of 
the world is fairly well established. Market analysts are capable 
of predicting, with a fair degree of accuracy, the extreme limita- 
tions to which the price may go under the reasonable expecta- 
tion of future conditions. It is, therefore, at a time like this 
that it is possible for us to advance nearer the market price 
than it would be earlier in the season, when the size of the 
crop is less a calculable thing than it is now. I believe— 


This is written by the president of the cooperative— 


I believe the cotton cooperatives, with the aid of the Farm 
Board, may with safety—and they should immediately—advance 
16 cents a point, or $80 a bale, on unfixed cotton, basis %-inch 
Middling; and that wide publicity to such advance should be given 
as being the joint program of the cotton cooperatives and the 
Farm Board and that the difference between 65 percent (already) 
advanced at the time of delivery and $80 a bale should be paid 








-* the members as soon as weight and grade of cotton is estab- 
ished. : 

After all these years, here come the same cooperatives who 
advised the Farm Board, and they put in a claim for about 
six and one-half million dollars which was lost, so they 
claim, because the Farm Board forced them to operate on 
the basis of an advance of $80 a bale. 

The Board did not force them to conduct such an opera- 
tion. The cotton cooperatives recommended it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the letter from which I just read is dated Octo- 
ber 11, 1929. The writer asks that the plan go into effect 
on October 15. They did not have it arranged in time, and 
it went into effect on October 21, and the farmers lost untold 
millions, while the Government lost about $80,000,000 by rea- 
son of the acts of the cooperatives and the program recom- 
mended by them; and yet now they want to come back on 
the Government for six and a half million dollars more. 
If that investigation will not accomplish anything else, it 
certainly will prevent the Government from ever paying the 
cotton cooperatives another dime on that transaction. I do 
not know what the facts are in reference to grain, but I do 
know what they are with reference to cotton. 

Mr. President, I have already talked about the seed-loan 
borrowers and how they were robbed. I have already given 
the facts about that transaction. I next come to one of the 
most unique ways of extracting money from the Government 
that I have ever heard of in my life. Take the cotton that 
the Government has now on hand, the 16-cent-loan cotton, 
the 90-percent-loan cotton, and the dollar-and-a-half-a-bale 
cotton. In each instance the money was loaned on cotton 
purely to help the cooperatives and to keep them out of 
bankruptcy. I wish to say that they have constantly pur- 
sued a course toward the Government that has resulted in 
developing one of the most deft ways of extracting money 
from the United States Treasury that I ever knew about in 
my experience. 

They handle this cotton for the Government—and let me 
show how they got paid for it; every dollar coming out of 
the farmer in the end or out of the Government. It comes 
either out of the farmer or the taxpayer. The following 
sums have been paid to the American Cotton Cooperative 
Associatiog by the Government on Government-controlled 
cotton for services and expenses. Listen to this: In 1930-31, 
$531,000. That is a pretty good dividend on a capital 
of $36,350. In 1931-32, $907,000—I am just using round 
figures. In 1932-33, $883,000; in 1933-34, $780,000; in 1934-35, 
$724,000. Thus a total of more than $3,000,000 has been 
paid out by the Government for services. That, however, 
was not sufficient; they thought the money ‘ought to come in 
faster; and so this sort of scheme was adopted last year. 
They said that the warehouses in the South were not suffi- 
cient to hold all this cotton, and they wanted to reconcentrate 
the cotton. The Government undertook to reconcentrate the 
cotton down there and employed the A. C. C. A. to do it. 
Others were willing to do it much cheaper, but all bids were 
turned down except that of the A. C. C. A. One compress 
man in west Tennessee offered to make all the changes in his 
district for nothing, but he was turned down. Let us see what 
the Government paid. 

Let me call attention to it. It was estimated that it 
would be necessary to reconcentrate some 3,000,000 bales of 
cotton. Bids were put in to handle this cotton by the 
A. C. C. A., by John M. Parker & Co., and others. Mr. 
Parker testified that his firm put in a bid to reconcentrate 
this cotton at 40 cents a bale flat. The A. C. C. A. put in 
a bid of this kind: For the first 500,000 bales, 48 cents; for 
the second 500,000 bales, 45 cents; for the third 500,000 bales, 
40 cents, and any additional bales at 35 cents. 

How much did they reconcentrate? Just 3,000,000 bales 
that brought 40 cents and over. They did not reconcentrate 
any 35-cents-a-bale cotton. They made $665,000 out of that 
transaction, when it was absolutely useless and represented 
merely another tax on the farmer. That is all it was; 
nothing more or nothing less. It just took that much out 
of the farmer’s cotton. 
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Now let us see how they did it. They first said that they 
would have to sample the cotton. The cotton had been 
sampled when first put in the warehouse, but it had to be 
sampled the second time. How much did it cost the farmer 
to sample his cotton? They take out about 2 pounds from 
each bale and sample it. Each sample is worth from 20 to 
22 cents. The sample costs the farmer from 20 to 22 cents 
a bale. It was sampled the first time. Calculation can 
easily be made what that cost. But it was sampled the 
second time. What did they do with the samples? They 
threw them away. I pressed them on that point and the 
result can be imagined. When they were pressed about it 
they said that they had paid the $90,000 that came in from 
the sale of the samples on their debt here in Washington, 
and I understand they did. They paid it on their debt, not 
on the farmers’ debts. They never accounted to the farmer 
for it, but paid it on their debt. Was there any use in re- 
concentrating that cotton? Nearly every cotton man in the 
South protested against the reconcentration of that cotton. 
Let me show how it works. 

Let us suppose I am a colored farmer near Corinth, which 
is a railroad point. I put my cotton with the Government 
under the 16-cent loan provision. I think I have something 
coming back to me. That cotton has been there ever since. 
They took that cotton and sent it to New Orleans. I did not 
know anything about it. I do not know where it is. Nobody 
can tell where it is. It has got to be found again, and there 
is much of it that will never be found. Suppose, however, it 
is found, and I sell it in Boston, Mass. I have got to pay the 
freight on that cotton to New Orleans and pay the freight 
back to Corinth, Miss., and on to New York. I lose the 
freight from Corinth, Miss., to New Orleans and back on that 
cotton. That is taken out of the cotton; that is taken out 
of the farmer, even if he gets the cotton. It was wholly 
useless. There was only one purpose, according to the testi- 
mony as I read it, and that was to give to the American 
Cooperative Cotton Association an additional six or seven 
hundred thousand dollars to help them along by that kind 
of work. 

Yesterday when I spoke of this matter my good friend 
from Arkansas, our distinguished leader [Mr. Rosinson], 
asked me if there was not some difference of opinion about 
the facts. There is. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] was unable, because of other duties, to attend 
the hearings, except on one day, and he signed a dissenting 
report as to some of the views. I, myself, made the report 
from which I have just been reading, but I have another 
report to which I am going to refer in a moment. The report 
that was filed in the Senate I submitted. After I had made 
the examination, something else was done by the Depart- 
ment here, and I am going to give a brief digest of what the 
Department reports, upholding in every sense the facts as 
found by me after listening to probably scores of witnesses. 

In August 1935, when the McKellar hearing was being arranged, 
Mr. Creekmore requested the Farm Credit Administration to make 


a@ survey of certain phases of set-up and operations of the A.C. C. A. 
and its affiliates— 


“Its affiliates”, half of which are in bankruptcy today— 
* * *, As a result of Mr. Hermann’s studies, Report No. 40— 


Which is a preliminary report— 
has been issued. 

That report includes the following: 

1. The classers at interior points accept cotton from any farmer 
without inquiry as to membership in the cotton cooperative asso- 
ciation, with the result that the cotton cooperatives function 
largely as cotton buyers in every sense of the word. 

That is exactly what I found, except that I made it just 
a little stronger. I think this report makes it very much 
stronger in other places than I made it, but in this place 
mine was a little stronger. What are the facts which I 
developed in the hearings? That not a single meeting of 
any cooperative had been held outside of three or four in 
the State of Mississippi. In my State there is not an organ- 
ized cooperative in any county in the State. I am referring, 
of course, to cotton cooperatives. In the State of Arkansas 
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there is not a cooperative association doing business as a 
cooperative. 

Let me show, while I am on that point, how they do busi- 
ness. Before proceeding to that, however, let me first give 
the summing up. A cotton cooperative association is sup- 
posed to be an organization of cotton farmers formed for their 
mutual benefit by means of which the profits are divided 
or the losses are borne equally by the members. I find from 
the testimony that the profits are not divided equally or pro- 
portionately. Even assuming there have been profits, and 
this is a doubtful assumption because they have never had 
any profits, they would not be divided. They have not any 
profits now except paper profits. Mr. Creekmore, the presi- 
dent of this institution, testified that the A. C. C. A. would 
go into bankruptcy unless the Government continued to 
lend to it. 

The losses are not made good by any of the so-called mem- 
bers. The so-called members do not invest any substantial 
amount of their own funds and never have done so. The 
so-called members have not the slightest control over the 
business. ‘They take no risks. They do not sell collectively. 
The A. C. C. A. is not owned or controlled by the so-called 
members. It is owned and controlled by its officers. 

It is claimed that their profits are divided. At one time 
they did distribute to certain of their affiliates 56 cents a 
bale, which was a very small amount, and I think it bank- 
rupted the concern even to do that. 

Mr. President, I said the Government report was exactly 
in accordance with my report. I quote from the report as 
submitted by the agents of the Government in the Depart- 
ment: 

Farmers are instructed to sign documents handed to them with- 
out any explanation as to what they are signing. 

Accepting delivery of cotton from nonmembers and/or non- 
producers is always questionable. 

Question can be raised as to the justification of using Govern- 


ment financing if cotton cooperatives handle a large volume of 
deliveries of nommembker cotton, as has been done in the past. 


They do not confine themselves to members’ cotton. They 
handle any man’s cotton. They buy cotton just like any 
other cotton buyer, the only difference being that this par- 
ticular concern, made up of a few men, is subsidized by the 
Government and their losses paid and most of their expenses 
paid by having them handle Government cotton. 

Racketeering of the very worst type is going on in the 
American Cotton Cooperative Association today by which not 
only has the Government been mulcted of hundreds of 
millions of dollars in the last 5 or 6 years but the farmers 
by excessive charges are being mulcted in the same way, all 
by means of the use of Government money. Only $36,000 
was ever put into this concern from the very beginning, and 
today, according to the Senator from Texas [Mr. ConnaLLy], 
they are handling over 1,500,000 bales of cotton. 

I come next to the directors: 

Directors, who have turned in to the cooperative cotton which 
was raised by tenants, have retained for themselves all of the 
patronage dividends received from the cooperatives instead of 
returning to the tenant his proportionate share of such patronage 
dividends. It is assumed that at least the directors of cooperative 
associations should be cooperators to the fullest extent. 

Why should not that be so? The cooperative association 
has a board. As a matter of fact, Mr. Creekmore runs the 
whole business. He is a very able man. He runs the whole 
cotton cooperative association. Who comprise the board of 
directors? Seven of them are the managing directors of 
his affiliates. It is one of the closest corporations of which 
I have ever heard. The directors interlock. Mr. Creekmore 
controls absolutely the whole thing. The only kind of a 
cooperative they have is the cooperation of the officers, 
because the members do not cooperate with each other in 
the slightest degree. They are not compelled to pay a cent 
and never have been. The Government bears the losses. 
There never have been any profits, so all they have is a sell- 
ing company. 
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Listen to the findings of the report as to the farmer 
members: 

Farmer members of the cotton cooperatives have very little idea 
of the operations of their respective associations in the A. C. C. A. 
An attempt to obtain the reactions of the farmers toward the 
cooperatives had to be abandoned because it was so difficult to 
find farmers who even have the slightest idea about the operations 
of the cotton cooperatives. 

It was recommended by the majority of the directors of State 
and regional cooperatives that directors should not be salaried 
employees of the associations, and the report concurred in this 
recommendation. The following remark in that connection was 
made in the report: “This is a ‘little racket’ which has long existed 
in a number of associations.” 

Of course that is wrong. It is not only a little racket, but 
it is an enormous racket, carried on by this merchandising 
concern at the expense of the American cotton farmer and 
at the expense of the United States Government, the Gov- 
ernment bearing all the losses which have been involved. 
They have already lost over $140,000,000, and yet it was pro- 
posed here a while ago that we should except the A. C. C. A. 
from the restrictions of the bill. I understand the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmrtTH] to have stated that he 
would not accept such an amendment, and I am glad to 
hear it. 

Listen further to a reading of the report. This is the 
Government expert talking: 

The majority of the directors do not attend the annual mem- 
bership meetings of their respective associations. 

They do not have meetings. The local associations do not 
have them. The association in this case according to my 
best judgment is Mr. Creekmore. 

I continue reading: 

Cotton cooperatives are afflicted with a volume complex, meas- 
uring their success in terms of volume rather than in terms of 
returns to the members. The expense and methods used in ob- 
taining this volume are often unsound and questionable. It was 
the observation that the “cotton cooperatives have made a de- 
termined effort to get volume in order to maintain their staffs 
rather than to make their staffs fit the volume.” 

Assets and reserves, which are the property of the membership 
as a whole, have been used in some instances to construct and 
operate facilities which are entirely local in character and which 
can benefit, at the best, only the favored few in that locality. 


I digress long enough to say that when I was in the city 
of Memphis last week I saw a building under construction 
on Front Street, and was told that it is a building of the 
Mid-South Cotton Cooperative Association. The lot cost 
$35,000, and I understand the building is to be in proportion 
to that figure. They are erecting a great building—at the 
expense of whom? It is being done at the exvense of the 
American cotton farmer and at the expense of the Federal 
Government. 

I continue reading: 

The development of policies and control of the various cotton 
cooperatives, although vested theoretically in the membership, is 
actually in the control of the boards of directors of the various 
cooperative associations; and these boards, in some instances, have 
become self-perpetuating bodies. 

It is a monopoly. It is not a cooperative association in 
the slightest degree. 

The cotton cooperatives, through failure to be able to accept 
delivery of members’ cotton at all times through the year, assume 
the aspect of commercial firms obtaining cotton when the basis 
is cheap, rather than cooperatives attempting to offer the maxi- 
mum of service and price to their members at all times. 

The A. C. C. A. has operated at a loss for 2 successive years. 

During the past 2 years it has operated at a loss, coming 
back to the Government by these devious means, getting 
$5,000,000 through its insolvent subsidiaries, and having it 
turned over to the A. C. C. A.; and yet it is proposed that 
we except the A. C. C. A. from the proposed legislation. I 
wish to say to the Senator from South Carolina that I hope 
to Heaven he will not yield to an appeal from any unin- 
formed person to accept such an amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. But they are already exempted in the other 
part of the bill; not in my part. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I am going to move to strike out the 
exemption, because this so-called association never ought to 
be permitted to obtain another dollar from the Government, 
in view of its record toward the farmer and toward the 
Government itself. 


The A. C. C. A. has operated at a loss for 2 successive years, and 
it has paid only one cash dividend in the 6 years of its existence. 


Do you know how much that was? Fifty-six cents. Some 
farmer got 56 cents at an expense to the American cotton 
farmer of countless millions of dollars and an expense to 
the American Government of $140,000,000 already lost. 


In view of these facts, the report recommends that the officials 
of A. C. C. A. analyze every operation, every department, and the 
duties of every employee in order to cut expenses to a minimum. 

An elimination of political activity by the cotton cooperatives 
will enable the officials to devote more of their time to the associa- 
tions’ affairs and obviate the excessive traveling and other expenses 


incurred in the past in this respect. 

Profits and losses on all the cotton turned in to the A. C. C. A. 
by its affiliates should not be pooled among the various State or 
regional associations. Each association should stand on its own 
and stand the losses and take the profits, according to the results 
obtained through handling the exact volume it has delivered to 
A. C. C. A. 


Senators, I wish to make some further quotations from the 


same Government agent: 


In most instances he (the farmer) was told he had to sign at a 
certain place on the document which was handed to him, and no 
explanation was made as to what he was signing. 


Mr. President, at this point I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in my remarks excerpts from the report of the Gov- 
ernment agent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


A SUMMARY OF REPORT NO. 40, COOPERATIVE DIVISION, FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION, WHICH IS A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF A. C. C. A. 
AND AFFILIATES 
By memorandum dated August 9, 1935, Creekmore requested the 

Cooperative Division of F. C. A. to make a study of certain phases 


of set-up and operations of A. C. C. A. and its affiliated associa- 


tions. 
Preliminary Report No. 40 was issued April 1936, by Omer W. 


Hermann, principal agricultural economist. Work to date has 
been confined largely to study of some phases of membership con- 
tact and assembling problems of cotton cooperatives. Sixty-two 
board members of nine of the State and regional associations were 
contacted and interviewed. It is planned definitely to make a 
continuation of study to include every phase of operations of co- 
operatives from farmer to mill. 

The following excerpts are a few of the constructive comments 
and suggestions made in the preliminary report: 

“There are only two principal avenues which will lead them 
to success. * * * These are the establishment of a system of 
marketing which will (1) enable the association to sell its mem- 
bers’ cotton at the highest possible price and (2) perform only 
essential and necessary marketing services in the most efficient 


and economical manner, at cost * * *°. 


“If a cooperative association is not operated for the mutual 
benefit of its members but is operated for the benefit of certain 
individuals, agencies, farmers, or members at the expense of 
others, the policies of such an association are out of line with the 
best cooperative procedure. 

“After a classer was located at a point, he was left largely to his 
own devises, and just as long as the class on his cotton stood up 
and he did not lose money for the association, he received very 
little attention from the headquarters office. * * * The result 
was that they (the interior classers of the cooperatives) have 
turned out to be largely cotton buyers in almost every sense of 
the word. The tactics used by these men are almost identical to 
those used by cotton buyers. * * * 

“Many classers felt it was their duty to buy cotton as cheaply 
as possible, and a number of them have boasted that they had 
bought a cheap list of cotton, forgetting that they are the rep- 
resentatives of the farmer and that cooperation is based upon 
equity and justice. 

“Interior classers are generally not concerned with whether the 
farmer is a member of the association when he brings a sample 
into the classing office * * * no inquiry whatsoever was made 
as to the farmer’s membership in the association. 

“In most imstances he (the farmer) was told he had to sign at 
a certain place on the document which was handed to him, and 
no explanation was made as to what he was signing. 

“Accepting delivery of cotton from nonmembers or nonpro- 
ducers is always questionable. This has been a common prac- 
tice at various times in the past. 

“Some question can be raised as to the justification of using 
Government financing if they (the cotton cooperatives) handle a 
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large volume of deliveries of other than member-grown cotton, in 
spite of the fact that from a legal point of view, they may handle 
up to 50 percent of their cotton from members. 

“Payment of patronage dividends to landlords and tenants in 
proportions other than their rental arrangement is not a sound 
cooperative principle, although from a practical point of view it 
offers many perplexing problems. * * * It is assumed that 
directors should be cooperators to the fullest extent but we found 
that they are often guilty of keeping all of the patronage dividends 
rather than passing them back to the tenants in proportion to the 
amount of cotton they produced. 

“In connecion with our field study we prepared a questionnaire 
from which we attempted to obtain reactions of members toward 
the cotton cooperatives. This work was abandoned after a short 
time because it was so difficult to find farmers who had even the 
slightest idea about the operations of the cotton cooperatives. 

“The study revealed that nearly one-half of the total (directors) 
interviewed did not attend a single membership meeting during 
the 1934-35 season. 

“We do not believe that a director should be a field-service man 
or a salaried employee of an association. This is a little racket 
which has long existed in a number of associations. 

“Unfortunately most of the State associations, as well as 
A. C. C. A., are afflicted with the volume complex. It appears 
that they often measure their success in terms of volume rather 
than in terms of returns to the member. The expense of acquir- 
ing this volume and the methods and practices used in obtaining 
it are often unsound and questionable. * * * In other words, 
it does seem to be more logical to begin with an idea of service, 
followed by volume instead of beginning with volume in mind, 
and doing anything, regardless of its soundness, to get that 
volume. * * * It has often appeared to us that the cotton 
cooperatives have made a determined effort to get volume in ordcr 
to maintain their staffs, rather than make the staff fit the volum:, 
which they could soundly and properly obtain by economical oper- 
ation on a cooperative basis. 

“We doubt the advisability of associations using their assets and 
reserves, which are the property of the membership as a whole, to 
construct and operate facilities which are entirely local in char- 
acter and which can at best benefit only the farmers in a local 
community. (Refer to Senator’s remarks about the $75,000 builc- 
ing of Mid-South in Memphis.) 

“The control of the cotton cooperatives, according to the by- 
laws, is theoretically vested in the membership. Practically the 
membership has had very little to do with the development of 
policies and with the control of the various associations. It is 
true that the membership selects the board of directors of the 
State association; but, in some instances at least, these boards 
have become self-perpetuating bodies not fully in tune with the 
desires and wishes of their constituents. * * * An examina- 
tion of the minutes of the boards of directors of State and 
regional associations will further substantiate that they have every 
function and practically no responsibility. 

“It must be noted that the managers who are on the American 
Cotton Cooperative Association board are hired jointly by the State 
association and the A. C. C. A. and receive half of their salary 
from the A. C. C. A. Over four-fifths of the directors are not in 
favor of this policy. 

“Staff members of agricultural colleges and extension divisions, 
as well as the agricultural press interviewed * * * generally 
felt that it (A. C. C. A.) was not a farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled cooperative and that a hired employee could not in 
every instance be depended upon to act in the best interests of 
the cooperative marketing cotton. 

“There seemed to be a feeling among a sizeable percentage of 
the directors that A. C. C. A. was not a farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled association. 

“If it is possible to obtain more satisfactory prices through chan- 
nels other than the regular channels set up in the A. C. C. A, 
the directors believed, and we agree, that these channels should 
be used. 

“We found considerable complaint in the field during the past 
several seasons due to the fact that the A. C. C. A. basis was in 
line only a few weeks during the season. The remainder of the 
time it was necessary for farmers to dispose of their cotton through 
other channels. 

“There seemed to be a rather general feeling among directors 
that the associations in these territories (Middle South and South- 
east) should have an opportunity to sell cotton through channels 
other than the routine delivery to A. C. C. A. 

“If it is possible to obtain more satisfactory prices through 
channels other than the regular channels set up by A. C. C. A., 
the directors believed, and we agree, that these channels should 
be used. 

“We found considerable complaint in the field during the past 
several seasons due to the fact that the A. C. C. A. was in line 
only a few weeks during the season. The remainder of the time 
it was necessary for farmers to dispose of their cotton through 
other channels. 

“The fact that A. C. C. A. stated they were in and out of the 
market at various times gave it the aspect of a commercial firm 
rather than a cooperative association attempting to offer the 
maximum of service to its members at all times. 

“Due to the fact that the A. C. C. A. has operated at a loss for 
two consecutive seasons and has paid a cash dividend only 1 year 
in the past 6, it is believed that the officials of that association 
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should analyze every operation, every department, and the duties 
of every employee in order to cut expenses to the minimum. 

“Another large item of expense, both in time and money, is the 
political and public-relations activities of A.C. C. A. * * 

A cutting down of political activity will release the time of he 
cials for their regular duties and obviate the excessive travel and 
other expenses which have been incurred in the past. 

“Two-thirds of the board members interviewed did not believe 
that profits and losses on cotton should be pooled among all State 
associations. * * * They indicated rather clearly that each 
association should stand on its own and be willing to stand the 
losses and take the profits. We are in agreement with this opinion. 

“We believe that the State associations are justified in request- 
ing that the cotton of each association be kept separately so far 
as profits and losses are concerned.” 

In August 1935, when the McKellar hearing was being arranged, 
Mr. Creekmore requested the Farm Credit Administration to make 
a@ survey of certain phases of set-up and operations of the A. C.C. A. 
and its affiliates. This survey was started by Mr. Omer W. Her- 
mann, principal agricultural economist for the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. As a result of Mr. Hermann’s studies, it is quite 
evident that Mr. Hermann believes in the theory of cooperative 
marketing, and it is equally evident that he does not believe that 
the cotton cooperatives are fulfilling truly cooperative functions 
for the cotton farmers. 

Very briefly, the report made by Mr. Hermann makes the fol- 
lowing indictments against the A. C. C. A. and its affiliated 
associations as constructive criticisms: 

1. The classers at interior points accept cotton from any farmer 
without inquiry as to membership in the cotton cooperative asso- 
ciation, with the result that the cotton cooperatives function 
largely as cotton buyers in every sense of the word. 

2. Farmers are instructed to sign documents handed to them 
without any explanation as to what they are signing. 

3. Accepting delivery of cotton from nonmembers and/or non- 
producers is always questionable. 

4. Question can be raised as to the justification of using Gov- 
ernment financing if the cotton cooperatives handle a large volume 
of deliveries of nonmember cotton, as has been done in the past. 

5. Directors, who have turned in to the cooperatives cotton which 
was raised by tenants, have retained for themselves all of the 
patronage dividends received from the cooperatives instead of re- 
turning to the tenant his proportionate share of such patronage 
dividends. It is assumed that at least directors of cooperative 
associations should be cooperators to the fullest extent. 

6. Farmer members of the cotton cooperatives have very little 
idea of the operations of their respective associations or of the 
A. C. C. A. An attempt to obtain the reactions of the farmers 
toward the cooperatives had to be abandoned because it was so 
difficult to find farmers who had even the slightest idea about the 
operations of the cotton cooperatives. 

7. It was recommended by the majority of the directors of State 
and regional cooperatives that directors should not be salaried 
employees of the associations, and the report concurred in this 
recommendation. The following remark in this connection was 
made in the report: “This is a little racket which has long existed 
in a number of associations.” 

8. The majority of the directors do not attend the annual mem- 
bership meetings of their respective associations. 

9. Cotton cooperatives are afflicted with a volume complex, meas- 
uring their success in terms of volume rather than in terms of 
returns to the members. The expense and methods used in ob- 
taining this volume are often unsound and questionable. It was 
the observation that the “cotton cooperatives have made a deter- 
mined effort to get volume in order to maintain their staffs rather 
than make the staffs fit the volume.” 

10. Assets and reserves, which are the property of the member- 
ship as a whole, have been used in some instances to construct 
and operate facilities which are entirely local in character and 
which can benefit, at the best, only the favored few in that 
locality. 

11. The development of policies and control of the various cotton 
cooperatives, although vested theoretically in the membership, is 
actually in the control of the boards of directors of the various 
cooperative associations; and these boards, in some instances, have 
become self-perpetuating bodies. 

12. The report advances the opinion that the A. C. C. A. and 
its affiliates are not farmer-owned and farmer-controlled, but that 
the control is vested in boards of directors who are also employees 
of the various State and regional organizations, as well as of 
A. C. C. A. 

13. The cotton cooperatives, through failure to be able to accept 
delivery of members’ cotton at all times throughout the year, 
assume the aspect of commercial firms obtaining cotton when the 
basis is cheap, rather than cooperatives attempting to offer the 
maximum of service and price to their members at all times. 

14. The A. C. C. A. has operated at a loss for two successive 
years, and it has paid only one cash dividend in the 6 years of its 
existence. In view of these facts the report recommends that the 
Officials of A. C. C. A. analyze every operation, every department, 
and the duties of every employee in order to cut expenses to a 
minimum. 

15. An elimination of political activity by the cotton coopera- 
tives will enable the officials to devote more of their time to the 
association’s affairs and obviate the excessive traveling and other 


expenses incurred in the past in this respect. 
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16. Prot.ts and losses on all the cotton turned in to the A. C. C. A. 
by its affiliates should not be pooled among the various State or 
regional associations. Each association should stand on its own 
and stand the losses and take the profits, according to the results 
obtained through handling the exact volume it has delivered to 
A. C. C. A. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I wish next to tell the Senate how this 
association got their members. 

A list of the members was requested by the committee, but the 
same was refused unless the committee would keep it confidential. 

What use has an investigating committee for information 
if it has to keep it confidential?— 

Although the committee called for a complete list, it was fur- 
nished with a list of only two associations—that of the Mid-South 
and the Mississippi Cotton Cooperative Associations. The list of 
the two associations was accepted, but has not been opened. 
However, there was much evidence concerning membership. That 


evidence is practically undisputed. 
Through the fiction of the immediate fixation pool— 


They do not buy cotton, so they say. If I am a cotton 
raiser, a farmer, and go to their agency in Memphis, and 
say to them that I wish to sell my cotton, and we agree on 
a price, say, of 10 cents a pound for the bale, the agent pays 
me the money for it, and I deliver to him the cotton; but 
he says that is not a purchase and sale. He says that is an 
“immediate fixation pool.” Now let us see what an immedi- 
ate fixation pool is. 

A fixation pool is where there is a delay in paying for 
the cotton. An immediate fixation pool is where it is paid 
for right then and there. That will be news to a great 
many persons in the Senate and elsewhere in the country. 
If the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope] is a merchant, and I 
take a bale of cotton and sell it to him at a price, and 
deliver him the cotton, and he delivers me the money right 
then and there, that is not a purchase by him and a sale 
by me, but it is an immediate fixation pool. If he does not 
pay me in full for a little while, but pays me only a part of 
the price, that is just a fixation pool. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. If the facts which the Senator has just out- 
lined do not constitute a sale, I am curious to know what 
would constitute a sale. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, the Senator from New Mexico 
is exactly right. The facts I have stated do constitute a 
sale; and there are some further things that the Senator from 
Idaho, if he represented the cotton cooperatives, would do. 
He would say, “Here is a bill of sale of the cotton, and you 
must sign a statement that you are in my association”; and 
before paying me $50 for the cotton he would require me to 
sign a receipt saying that I was a member of the association. 
Then he would sell me a subscription to the association’s 
newspaper and charge me a membership fee. I believe they 
have quit charging membership fees since this investigation, 
but before the investigation he would have charged me $5 for 
a membership fee and 50 cents for a subscription to a news- 
paper that is not worth the paper on which it is printed, 
merely exploiting the so-called cooperatives, which are not 
actually cooperatives; and in addition he would make all the 
other charges against me that any merchant would make. 
That is an immediate fixation pool. It does fix the farmer; 
there is not any doubt about that; and, in the language of 
the street, it fixes him good and plenty. 

I continue to read from the report: 


Through the fiction of the immediate fixation pool, which is in 
effect an outright purchase of cotton by the cotton cooperatives, 
they sign up as a member every individual who sells them a bale 
or more of cotton and the bulk of their deliveries are secured 
through this immediate fixation pool. 

Many years before the organization of the A. C. C. A. it seems 
there were associations formed in various cotton localities of the 
United States. Since the A. C. C. A. came into existence there have 
been few members obtained except under what may be termed 
“substantial duress.” Since the organization of the A. C. C. A. they 
have come to adopt the following methods in obtaining members: 
Whenever a bale or a number of bales of cotton were delivered to 
the cotton cooperatives, there was included in the bill of sale, and 
afterwards in the check by which the cotton was paid for, a state- 
ment to the effect that the seller or deliverer, by reason of his bill 
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of sale, and of his recetpt of the money, became a member of the 
cooperative association. 

That is the way they get their members. It is a plain 
case of duress. They are not actual members. They do not 
pretend to be members. I do not believe a man could be 
found in the great cotton county of Shelby who would say 
that he was an actual member of the cotton cooperatives 
or had ever attended one of their meetings. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. Do not these members have a right to vote, 
and to elect their officials, and to control the affairs of the 
organization, in the final analysis? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Theoretically they do. Actually they 
do not. They do not vote, and they do not meet. 

To put it in the language of one of the witnesses, after the 
purchase was made and everything completed except the delivery 
of the money, the seller would be informed by the cotton cooper- 
atives’ agent that he would be paid only by the statement in 
writing that he was a member, and if he dealt for others, that 
by the signing of the draft, he made his principals members of 
the cooperative association. 

He has to sign the other persons’ names in order to get 
the money. In order to get it, not only is he required to 
sign his own name to these receipts but, if he is acting for 
others, he has to sign their names. 

A membership obtained in this way, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, is substantial coercion, and it is exceedingly doubtful if by 
any such proceeding membership in the organization could be 
legally or morally brought about. 


Of course, we all know that it could not be. 
In the absence of local organizations— 


There are no local organizations anywhere except in a few 
counties in Mississippi. They seem to have had an old 
organization for many, many years in several of those coun- 
ties, but nowhere else. 

In the absence of local organizations where members met, and 
in the absence of any meeting for consideration of the cotton co- 
operatives’ problems, it is perfectly apparent that such a member- 
ship is not real in any sense and doesn’t make the seller of the 
cotton a member at all, although he states in his bill of sale or 
check that he becomes a member. 

The fact is, however, that the undisputed evidence shows that 
with a few exceptions in certain counties in Mississippi and Greer 
County, Okla., and perhaps one or two more, there are no local 
organizations of cotton cooperatives anywhere, and even in Mis- 
sissippi, Judging from the testimony of the head of the A. C. C. A. 
in that State, whatever organizations there are were controlled by 
the same cotton cooperative association. 

The proof shows that the actual membership of the organization 
is largely confined to those in the employ of the A. C. C. A. and its 
affiliates. 

This so-called cooperative is simply a great selling cor- 
poration, selling the cotton not of its members but of any- 
body who has a bale of cotton to sell. It can sell it if the 
parties can agree upon the price, just as any other merchant 
can do. 

A remarkable thing happened in this connection. These 
people wanted to get in under the provisions of the Frazier 
joint resolution, and what caused me to look into the matter 
was this: 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] is from a 
State which does not raise a lock of cotton. The Senator 
from North Dakota, who has just come into the Chamber, is, 
as we all know, one of the finest men in the world. There is 
not a more honest man anywhere. There is not a man any- 
where who excels the Senator from North Dakota in the de- 
sire to do right; but when I found the Senator from North 
Dakota introducing a joint resolution about cotton, it aroused 
my suspicions, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. When I introduced the joint resolution, it 
dealt only with wheat. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I remember that. 

Mr. FRAZIER. But in the committee it was amended so 
as to include cotton, and I had no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Who put it in? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not recall who it was. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. It was the cotton cooperatives. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Its inclusion was requested by a Member 
from one of the cotton States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; of course. I knew it must have 
been done in that way. It was desired to set aside an agree- 
ment that the cooperatives made with the Government in 
1930 by which the Government took over all the losses, 
amounting to $80,000,000, of the cotton cooperatives, on the 
ground that the cooperatives had nothing in the world to do 
with advancing the $80 a bale on cotton. They lost their 
money because the Farm Board forced them to go into a 
transaction in which they did not believe. It was then that 
I produced the letter from the president of the concern, 
Mr. Moser, in which he set forth that it was absolutely 
necessary for the Government to act, and he urged the Gov- 
ernment to act. He went further than that; he said he 
wanted it to be the joint action of the cotton cooperatives 
and the Farm Board. 

Then a Senator from a corn- and wheat-producing State, 
instead of one from a cotton-producing State, introduced an 
amendment to tear up that agreement. When the cotton 
cooperatives found themselves in that position they appealed 
to the Farm Board, and the Farm Board, presided over by 
Mr. Legee at that time, gave up $80,000,000 to pay the losses 
the cotton cooperatives had sustained, and that settled the 
whole thing. 

Nearly 6 years afterward they got the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Frazier] to offer a very innocent looking 
amendment seeking to change that agreement, and allow 
them to make a claim against the Government for six and 
a half million dollars. That is what brought on the investi- 
gation. I dare say if it had not been for the investigation 
Congress would have given them the six million and a half. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, was that a congressional inves- 
tigation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was a congressional investigation to 
this extent: The Committee on Appropriations, which would 
have had to recommend the payment of the amount, had 
me offer a resolution of investigation for them, which was 
adopted by the Senate, and the committee appointed under 
the resolution went to Memphis and made the examination. 

I desire to call attention to the testimony. Mr. Creekmore 
brought Mr. Stone to the stand. There was a tobacco mem- 
ber of the Farm Board, Mr. Stone, of Kentucky; a manu- 
facturing member of the Farm Board, Mr. Legge; and a cot- 
ton member, Mr. Carl Williams, of Oklahoma. The tobacco 
member was called on to testify. The cotton member was 
not called on, I do not know why, but perhaps for the same 
reason that this cotton cooperative association did not come 
to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RosInson] or my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BacHman], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smiru], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Brzs0], or any other Senator from a cotton State, but 
went to a Senator from away up in North Dakota, who did 
not know anything about the matter. The Senator from 
North Dakota has just stated that he did not know anything 
about cotton, and did not intend originally to include it. 
I am not criticizing the Senator from North Dakota, because 
I think he is a fine man, just as straight a man as I ever 
knew in my life. Being requested to offer the amendment, 
and thinking it was all right, he presented it, but finally took 
it out of the bill, and it is not in the law at the present time. 

Mr. Stone was put on the stand to testify that he did not 
consider this a final settlement. He testified he did consider 
it a final settlement, and then afterward changed and said 
he was not so sure. Of course it was a final settlement, and 
there should not be any uprooting of that matter. 

The most remarkable feature of the situation is the finan- 
cial operations of this concern. It is doing millions of dol- 
lars of business, is able to get Congress to except it from 
the penalties imposed on ordinary persons, and does not 
have a genuine member except its own employees, one way 
or another. Yet it comes here, after all of its losses, and 
asks for relief. It absolutely failed twice, and the Govern- 
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ment had to pay it out twice, and Mr. Creekmore testified 
that the Government would have to pay it out again if we 
quit subsidizing it. 

My judgment is that we have subsidized these gentlemen 
enough. I do not think we ought to give them another 
dollar, I think we will be wasting the Government’s money 
if we do give them any more, because they gamble in cotton 
just as anyone else does. The greater part of the $80,000,- 
000, practically all of it, was lost through gambling in 
cotton. 

Is the Government going into the cotton-gambling busi- 
ness? I never gambled in cotton in my life, and I hope to 
heaven I never shall, but if I gambled with my own money, 
that would be all right. We have no right, however, to set 
up an association or corporation in this country and let them 
gamble with the people’s money. Yet that is just what this 
cooperative association has done, according to the testimony, 
and I urge anyone who does not believe the statement to 
read the testimony. There are two volumes of it. If one 
will read it, he will come to the same conclusion arrived at 
by this representative of the Department of Agriculture who 
was sent to Memphis to examine into the facts. I ask Sen- 
ators to examine the testimony. 

Of all the schemes I have ever heard of to separate the 
farmer from his money this is the worst. 

In the section of the country from which I come there are 
many colored people, and most of them—lI dare say a large 
majority of them—are cotton raisers. Many years ago, 
when I was a boy, there used to be a saying among the 
Negroes themselves which ran something like this: 

A nought’s a nought, 
A figger’s a figger; 

All for the white man 
And none for the nigger. 

This scheme, operating under the name of the American 
Cotton Cooperative Asscciation, is infinitely worse than any 
individual wrongdoing toward the farmer and especially the 
colored farmers of the South. They take infinitely more 
from him. As I have already shown, they take nearly 20 
percent of the poor man’s hard-earned money and put it in 
their own pockets. They do not pay it to the Government; 
they do not give it to the farmers; they put it into their own 
pockets. 

In closing, I cannot help returning for a few minutes to 
the seed-loan office which this Government established. I 
think we first appropriated something like fifty or sixty 
million dollars to set up a fund in the Department of Agri- 
culture to be loaned to indigent farmers who could not 
finance themselves to make a crop in any other way. Con- 
sider the case of a poor white man or a poor colored man 
who had been raising cotton all his life and knew how to do 
nothing else. In the hard times which existed for 5 or 6 
years previous to the present good times, the seed-loan fund 
was an actual Godsend to those poor people—to the poor 
cotton farmer, white as well as colored. They borrowed 
small sums. For instance, a colored man would make three 
bales of cotton, and he could borrow fifty or a hundred 
dollars, and would do so, from the Government agency estab- 
lished under that fund. He would work from sunup to 
sundown to raise the cotton with which to pay off the debt— 
and, by the way, those poor people paid off their debts to a 
very large extent. I think the Government lost only 1 or 2 
percent and will eventually get that back. These poor people 
would probably have been on relief if it had not been for 
that fund. 

The borrowers were instructed by their Government that 
when they got ready to pay off their loans they should take 
their cotton to the cooperatives. Let me take a three-bale 
crop as an example. 

Let us take the case of a poor man who raises cotton. I 
know how hard it is to raise it. I know what work it re- 
quires. Let us take a three-bale crop. The farmer took it 
to the cooperative and sold it for $142.77. The cooperative 
took out $31.12, advanced, no doubt, for the ginning of the 
cotton, and took out $3.20 for the interest on the $31. Per- 
haps the poor man did not have the use of that money over 
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3 or 4 or 5 months. The cooperative, however, charged him 
$3.20 as interest for the use of the money, and then charged 
him $3.90 for insurance on the cotton, then charged him 
$13.65 for storage on the cotton, and then charged him $3.89, 
and could not tell what that charge was for. The coopera- 
tive accounts for it in this way: “Charges other than regular 
seasonal charges.” I do not know what that was for. Per- 
haps it was to pay for automobile rides for the purchaser. 
I do not know. The farmer received no return for the money 
he paid for that item. The cooperative made a charge of 
$3.89, but could not tell for what purpose. Five dollars was 
charged for membership, which the man never wanted. 
Fifty cents was charged for a newspaper in which he had 
no interest, and which he did not want. Another charge of 
$1.20 was made as interest on heaven knows what. These 
charges make a total of $62.48 on cotton that brought $142. 
Can you beat it? 

I said it was racketeering. It is racketeering against the 
poor and humble and the hard-pressed working farmers, 
white and colored; and I am not going to stand for it. Iam 
here to protect those men against any such concern that 
will thus despoil them of the fruits of their hard labor. I 
know how hard it is to raise cotton, and I should be derelict 
in my duty if I did not stand here and ask the Senate not 
to subsidize a concern which thus treats the poor and the 
needy and the hard-working. Had we not formed the seed- 
loan office, those poor farmers now would all have been on 
relief. They have not had to go on relief, and they will not 
be on relief, because of what the Government has done in 
the way of seed loans. That is the best work the Govern- 
ment has done in the way of helping those poor farmers. 

Mr. President, what I have said here today has been based 
upon facts produced by the sworn testimony of witnesses. 
I myself took that evidence. I have been taking evidence 
all my life. I think I know the value of evidence. There 
was practically no evidence on the other side. All the evi- 
dence, or practically all of it, came from the cooperatives 
themselves. The practices and transactions involved can- 
not be defended. No man under heaven can defend the 
transactions which have been related here today. 

I have nothing against the cooperatives. The easiest 
course to take would be to say, “Oh, well, let them take it 
all. Let them take what the poor darkey has made. Let 
them take what the poor white farmer has made.” That, 
however, is not right. This body ought not to permit such 
a thing. This body ought not to subsidize any concern 
which thus treats its so-called members. The cooperatives 
say these poor farmers are members. Heaven knows it is 
bad enough for the people who are ordinary nonmembers, 
but when they take 20 to 25 percent of the hard-earned 
money of the farmers for handling cotton alone it is going 
entirely too far; and I am here to say in all sincerity, as 
one honest man to other honest men, let us not be misled. 
There is no telling what may be contended; but the facts 
are as I have presented them to the Senate. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SCHWELLENBACH in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. How are the cooperatives organized? Are 
they not made up of the producers of cotton in the South? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, Mr. President; they are made up of 
those who are engaged in buying and selling cotton. 

Mr. MURRAY. Should not the remedy be applied by un- 
dertaking to reform the cotton cooperatives? 

Mr. McKELLAR. To reform those who are operating 
under the guise of cooperatives! They are not cooperatives. 
They are cooperating with each other to despoil the farmer 
and the American Government; and when we find that the 
American farmer is being despoiled and the American Gov- 
ernment is being robbed, I think we ought to put our foot 
down on it. 

Mr. MURRAY. Why do the cotton producers permit such 
organizations to exist in the South? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. We have no control over them. The 
Federal Government back in 1922 first established these or- 
ganizations as nonsubsidized cooperatives. It was not until 
after Mr. Hoover came into office, in the year 1929, when the 
Farm Board was established, that the Government began to 
give enormous subsidies to the cooperatives; and since that 
time they have not been molested. The Senator asks why 
They are permitted to continue to rob, and why the people 
in the South do not reform them, or why the organizations 
do not reform themselves. In my judgment it is the duty 
of the Congress not to subsidize the people who are despoil- 
ing the farmers of our part of the country. 

Mr. MURRAY. I entirely agree with the Senator; but it 
seems to me the way to remedy the evil would be to repeal 
the laws under which those cooperatives are organized, and 
provide some method of organizing cooperatives that would 
really represent the interests of the cotton growers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Creekmore testified that whenever 
the Government withdrew its subsidies, they would go into 
bankruptcy. 

Why should we go further? Why should we subsidize 
them? They are not doing the farmers any good. For han- 
dling their cotton they are charging the farmers three or 
four times as much, or certainly twice as much under any 
system of accounting for it, as the ordinary dealer in cotton 
would charge. Why in the world should we subsidize those 
who are taking from the farmer his hard-earned money? 
In my judgment there is no answer to that question. 

Mr. MURRAY. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senate will join the move- 
ment not to subsidize these cooperatives any longer. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, no one in this Chamber 
has a higher regard for the Senator from Tennessee than I 
have. I am personally acquainted, however, with a number 
of the officials in the cooperatives in the State of Texas, and 
I have the highest confidence in them. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, would it discommode the 
Senator if I were to ask him a question? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator know of a single 
cooperative association in Texas which meets and considers 


its own problems in any way? When the Senator refers to 
officers, he refers to the officers who buy the cotton and who 
are running the cooperative associations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I refer to the men who tell me they are 
the officers of these associations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. What I wish to ask the Senator is 
whether he can say that he knows of a single cotton coopera- 
tive association in any county in Texas? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I know that I am told by these officials 
that they are in operation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know the Senator knows the people of 
his State. He talks to them. He mingles with them. Did 
the Senator from Texas ever attend a cooperative associa- 
tion meeting in any county in his State? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have never had the opportunity to 
do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure the Senator never has 
and never will, because they do not exist. There are no 
cooperative associations as cooperative associations are 
known. There exist only these officers and secretaries and 
employees of the association whom the Senator knows. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the fact that I have 
been unable to attend any meetings does not contradict at 
all the assertion I have made that those men whom I know 
to be officials of the associations are men in whom I have 
complete confidence, and on whose integrity, sincerity, and 
ability I feel that I can safely rely. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. There is one matter about which I am 
desirous of making inquiry for my own information. We 
have cooperatives in my State of North Carolina, but I must 
confess that I do not know as much about them as I should 
like to know. I should like to make inquiry from the Sena- 
tor from Texas or the Senator from Tennessee whether the 
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producer of cotton is forced or required in any manner or 
form to deal with cooperative organizations? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all. Membership is entirely 
voluntary. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. So there is nothing in connection with 
the organization itself that forces the producers to deal with 
the cooperatives? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I have just explained, 
if the Senator from North Carolina represents a cooperative 
association of buyers—and that is what they are engaged in 
doing, namely, buying cotton—and I am not a member, and 
I go to him and sell him a bale of cotton for $50, he will 
give me a bill of sale and pay me the money, but before 
paying me the money he will say, “I want you to sign this 
statement showing that you are a member of the associa- 
hi I say, “I do not want to be a member of it,” but he 

, “It does not mean anything; go ahead and sign it, 
codial .’ If I have already agreed on the price of cotton 
and I want the money, the Senator knows, and everyone else 
knows, that the signing of the membership is not anything 
which makes any difference, but that is what is done; it is 
a species of duress; otherwise the seller cannot get the 
money. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. It is a perfectly natural thing for a man 
who desires to make a sale of cotton to accept the proposi- 
tion then and there by which he automatically becomes a 
member. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will read the record—of 
which there are many copies in my office, and I will be glad to 
send him one—he will find that he is mistaken about it and 
that the method they have of getting members. is purely under 
duress. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BanKHEAD], who was a member 
of the investigating committee with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, does not share the views or conclusions of the Senator 
from Tennessee, and that he filed minority views in which he 
differed from the conclusions of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Alabama filed 
minority or dissenting views. He does not, however, disagree 
with the statement of facts, and cannot do so, because the 
Senator from Alabama attended the hearings just 1 day. 
As the Senator from Texas knows and as I know, the Senator 
from Alabama is one of the finest gentlemen in the world. 
He and I were classmates and I never had a more devoted 
friend and I do not think he has a more devoted friend than 
Iam. The fact was, however, that he did not attend the 
hearings. I took the testimony and I know what I am talking 
about when I state the facts as I have stated them. 

Of course, the officers and employees of the cooperatives 
have formed different conclusions, and the Senator from 
Alabama has joined in some of those conclusions, but I believe 
he never would have filed the minority views if he had either 
examined the record or heard the proof. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I suggest that there be placed in the 
Recorp at this point both the report of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetziar] and the minority views of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BanxHeaD]. I believe they have 
been published as parts of the same document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The report (No. 1819) and the minority views (Rept. No. 
1819, pt. 2) are as follows: 

Senate Report No. 1819 


Your subcommittee heretofore appointed under authority of 
S. Res. 185, which is as follows: 


[S. Res. 185] 


“Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations, or any duly 
authorized sui thereof, is authorized and directed to in- 
vestigate the expenditures by the Federal Government for cotton 
cooperatives and their losses heretofore sustained. The committee 
shall report to the Senate, at the earliest practicable date, the 
result of its investi together with its recommendations. 

“For the purpose of this resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hoid hearings, to 
sit and act at such times and places during the sessions and re- 
cesses of the Senate im the Seventy-fourth Oongress, tc employ 
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clerical and other assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of witnesses and the production of books, papers, 
and documents, to administer oaths, to take testimony, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words, and the expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $1,500, shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman.” 

Met in the city of Memphis, Tenn., on Monday, October 28, 1935, 
where it proceeded to take the testimony of some eighty-odd wit- 
nesses concerning the expenditures of the cotton cooperatives and 
the losses of such cooperatives and other matters allied, connected 
with, and pertaining to such cooperatives and their losses, and 
having considered the same, beg leave to report to the full com- 
mittee as follows: 

ORGANIZATION 


The American Cotton Cooperative Association is a Delaware cor- 
poration and was incorporated January 11, 1930, with an author- 
ized capital stock of $30,000,000, of which $76,950 was paid in, 
$40,600 of which was capital stock, this being afterward withdrawn 
and returned to the marketing associations, leaving an actual net 
capital of $36,350 (vol. II, exhibit 25). The capital was supposed to 
be paid in by the cotton cooperative marketing associations under 
the Capper-Volstead Act (vol. I, pp. 33-34 to p. 38). 

Prior to that time the cooperative marketing associations had 
been established under a previous act of Congress. In the 1929-30 
season, the A. C. C. A. handled no current cotton; it merely looked 
after cotton that the Government had previously acquired. The 
Federal Farm Board, with a $500,000,000 revolving fund created by 
Congress in the Agricultural Marketing Act, approved June 15, 
1929, authorized the establishment of this cotton cooperative asso- 
ciation (vol. I, p. 34). 

Mr. Creekmore became associated with the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association in April or May 1930 (vol. I, p. 6). Previous 
to that time, the head of the cottcn cooperatives was C. O. Moser, 
who acted prior thereto in a similar capacity to Mr. Creekmore 
(vol. I, p. 402). The plan of organization was that the several 
marketing associations, amounting to some 14 or 15 in number, or 
State or regional associations, or affiliates as they have sometimes 
been called, became stockholders in the A. C. C. A. (vol. I, p. 34). 
These marketing associations, like the Mid-South at Memphis, 
were rather loosely formed organizations, but each one under the 
practical control of its managing officer. In addition to that, the 
managing officer was usually a member of the board of directors of 
the American Cotton Cooperative Association. These other co- 
cperative associations, some 15 in number, were all more or less 
insolvent when the Farm Board began making loans to them at 
nominal rates of interest (vol. I, pp. 303-305; vol. II, exhibit 26). 
The names of these several State or regional marketing associations 
are as follows: Alabama Cotton Cooperative Association; Brazos 
Valley Cotton Cooperative Association; California Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association, Ltd.; Georgia Cotton Cooperative Association; 
Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association; Mid-South Cotton 
Growers Association (Memphis); Mississippi Cooperative Cotton 
Association; North Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative Cotton 
Association; Oklahoma Cotton Growers Association: South Carolina 
Cotton Cooperative Association; South Texas Cotton Cooperative 
Association; Southwestern Irrigated Cotton Growers Association; 
Texas Cotton Cooperative Association; Texas Cotton Growers Asso- 
ciation; West Texas Cotton Growers Asscciation. 

In exhibit G to Mr. Creekmore’s deposition, the common stock 
of these several associations, owned by the several State or re- 
gional associations, was shown as $100 each or $1,500 in all, and 
this indicates, in the absence of proof, that all of the $76,950 had 
been returned, and in lieu thereof one share of common stock had 
been allotted to each constituent association; so, insofar as capital 
invested in the A. C. C. A. is concerned, it may have been $36,350, 
or it may have been $1,500, or it may have been none at all. It 
is true that afterward preferred stock was issued, but that will be 
considered later. Suffice it to say that this mammoth concern had 
no substantial capital paid in by those who controlled it, and 
only a nominal capital if any. 


A. C. C. A. NOT A COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


The A. C. C. A. and its affiliates above named are not cotton 
cooperatives within the spirit and letter of the Capper-Volstead 
Act, or in any other sense cotton cooperatives, for the following 
reasons: 

The commonly accepted definition of cotton cooperatives, as dis- 
closed by the undisputed evidence, is that it is an organization of 
cotton farmers for the purpose of selling their cotton for better 
prices and at a lower handling cost, and of otherwise marketing 
their cotton to mutual advantage, in which organization, where 
there are profits all the members shall share in them, and where 
there are losses each member will be assssed for its or his re- 
spective share of the losses. This definition is in keeping with 
that stated by the National Cooperative Council, of which Presi- 
dent Williamson, of the A. C. C. A., is a member. 

“Business cooperatives are created by farmers as agencies 
through which they collectively sell their products or purchase 
their supplies. Such cooperatives, being owned and controlled by 
the members, should at all times have the wholehearted partici- 
pation of those members in the risks, gains, and losses of the 
business operations. Therefore the members, in building such 
cooperatives, should invest therein substantial amounts of their 
= a: commensurate with the needs of the business (vol. 
» p. 186). 
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Now, under this definition and under the proof taken by your 
committee, it is perfectly clear that the American Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association is in no sense, except in name, a cotton coopera- 
tive association at all. This is apparent by applying the following 
facts to this definition: 

1. The profits are not divided equally or proportionally, even 
assuming that there have been profits, and this is a doubtful 
assumption (Henry, vol. I, pp. 204-205; vol. 0, exhibit 6). 

2. The losses are not made good by the so-called members 
(Creekmore, vol. I, pp. 18, 47, 159, 282; Williamson, vol. I, p. 330). 

8. The so-called members do not invest therein substantial 
amounts of their own funds and have never done so (membership 
fee only, Cannon, vol. I, p. 458; Smith, vol. I, p. 624; Stewart, 
vol. I, p. 336). 

4. The so-called members have not the slightest control over 
the marketing of their cotton (Henry, vol. I, p. 228). 

5. The so-called members take no risks. The only risk taken in 
the business at all is the risk taken by the Government (Henry, 
vol. I, p. 191). 

6. They do not sell collectively (vol. II, exhibit 20; Henry, vol. I, 
p. 205; Creekmore, vol. I, p. 157). 

7. The A. C. C. A. is not owned or controlled by its so-called 
members (Creekmore, vol. I, pp. 155-156). 

8. It is owned and controlled by its officers (Creekmore, vol. I, 
pp. 155-156). 

9. The members are not directly responsible for losses which the 
cotton cooperatives may incur as a result of operations (House, 
vol. I, p. 492; Creekmore, vol. I, p. 47). 

10. Profits, if any, have not been distributed to the individual 
producer members except in one instance, and even then not to 
the members of all of the affiliated associations, during an 
existence of 5 years (Creekmore, vol. I, p. 26). 

11. The methods of securing members are of doubtful legality 
and oftentimes of plain duress (Baker, vol. I, pp. 530-533; Wad- 
dell, vol. I, p. 537; Lattimer, vol. I, p. 552; Salvo, vol. I, p. 547). 

12. Operating cn Government money, which forms the basis of 
its credit, the A. C. C. A. makes loans to its affiliated associations, 
which have gone through an evolution as its officers claim (Hutch- 
inson, vol. I, p. 374), whereby all cooperative features have been 
eliminated and the cotton cooperatives are simply operating as 
cotton merchants (Thompson, vol. I, p. 542; Valentine, vol. I, 
p. 478; Reed, vol. I, p. 483; Mitchell, vol. I, p. 544; Everett, vol. I, 
p. 479). 

13. In dealing with its so-called members, the organization fre- 
quently resorts to what may be called duress in padding its so- 
called membership rolls (Creekmore, vol. I, p. 1). 

14. The prices paid by the A. C. C. A. to its so-called members 
are not higher than those paid by private cotton merchants (Gib- 
son, vol. I, p. 545). 

15. The cost of handling is greater than when sold by private 
cotton merchants (Salvo, vol. I, p. 548; Henry, vol. I, p. 196). 

16. The A. C. C. A. is not cooperative in fact, but is composed of 
a closely knit organization with an interlocking directorate largely 
composed of its affiliates, all of which makes it simply a cotton 
merchant, buying from substantially any seller at the cheapest 
price possible and charging the farmer a.very high cost for han- 
dling his cotton (Creekmore, vol. I, pp. 155-156; Valentine, vol. I, 
p. 478). 

17. It has no county or local organization which meets and 
passes on their problems, and, since the organization of the 
A. C. C. A., has not had (Everett, vol. I, p. 481). 

18. It violates the Capper-Volstead Act in that it has bought 
more bales of “futures” than it has bought actual cotton, and 
“futures” were not bought from the so-called members (Creek- 
more, vol. I, pp. 107-109). 

19. It violates the Capper-Volstead Act in that it has formed a 
closely knit corporation with its affiliates by which a minority of 
the members completely controls and dominates the other mem- 
bers of the association, and this is contrary to the first require- 
ment that no member shall have more than one vote (Creekmore, 
vol. I, p. 155). 

20. It is of no more value to the farmer than is Weil & Co., 
McFadden & Co., Anderson-Clayton & Co., or any other large 
cotton merchant (Reed, vol. I, p. 483; Sanders, vol. I, p. 486; 
Hermes, vol. I, p. 489). 

21. Finally, in essence, it is simply the Government, acting 
through a few favored persons, engaging in the cotton business, 
competing with other private cotton merehants, sometimes put- 
ting such other merchants out of business and reducing many of 
them to penury and want, the Government taking continued, 
drastic, and almost inconceivable losses, due in many instances to 
gambling in cotton, without the slightest benefit to the farmer 
or to the Government, the only benefits going to the small coterie 
of officers and agents of the A. C. C. A. and its affiliates. 

It is true that it was claimed that the so-called members were 
indirectly assessable for losses in that the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association and its subsidiaries had accumulated reserves 
which belonged to the farmer members, one-half of which was put 
in a reserve fund to be used to pay such losses if such reserve fund 
was sufficient. In the opinion of the committee, there were no 
reserves and are not now any reserves and have not been any at 
any time. 

It was undisputed that the Government had saved these cotton 
cooperatives in 1929 at a cost of $79,286,384.13 and had saved them 
again in 1933 to the extent of $27,376,998.06, and Mr. Creekmore, 
the vice president and general manager, and the dominating official 
of that organization, testified that if the Government withdrew its 
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support now, all operations would practically cease. His exact tes- 
timony is as follows: “I don’t see how the cooperatives could con- 
tinue.” Under these circumstances, the reserves can at best be 
called, in formal banking parlance, “window dressing.” 

The same is even more true of the affiliated associations. 

It is quite clear that the American Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion and its affiliates are not cotton cooperates, but with the prac- 
tically unlimited backing of the Federal Government constitute 
simply another great cotton buyer or merchant. 

It may be said in closing this paragraph that the business and 
operation of the American Cotton Cooperative Association not only 
violates the definition of cotton cooperatives heretofore stated, but 
it is in no sense such a cooperative association as is provided for 
in the Capper-Volstead Act under which it was organized. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


Six of the managing directors of six of the State organizations 
are also directors of the American Cotton Cooperative Association. 
Half of the salaries of these six directors are paid by the central 
organization of the A.C. C. A. These are: C. C. Selden, California 
association; W. R. Squires, southwestern association; 
P. E. Harrill, Oklahoma association; A. D. Stewart, Mississippi asso- 
ciation; J. A. Beatty, Alabama association; J. S. Hathcock, South 
Carolina association. 

To these six must be added Mr. N. C. Williamson, of the Loulis- 
jana association, who receives no salary but a per diem of $25 is 
paid him, also Mr. Charlies G. Henry, of the Mid-South association 
at Memphis, who does not draw a salary from the A. C. C. A., but 
who is one of the directors, and it is easy to see from his testimony 
and from Mr. Creekmore's testimony the close cooperation between 
them (vol. I, p. 155). 

The other six directors seem to be beyond the pale and certainly 
have no potentiel vote, as they receive no salary either from the 
central association or their own organizations (vol. I, p. 156). 

It thus appears that the American Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion constitutes, with its affiliates, a close corporation managed 
solely for the benefit of the central association and the officers 
and employees of the favored members of its directorate. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The officers of the cotton cooperatives claim that their member- 
ship in the United States in these 15 associations numbers 259,000. 

A list of the members was requested by the committee, but the 
Same was refused unless the committee would keep it confidential. 
Although the committee called for a complete list, it was fur- 
nished with a list of only two associations—that of the Mid- 
South and the Mississippi Cotton Cooperative Associations. The 
list of the two associations was accepted but has not been opened 
(Creekmore, vol. I, p. 172). However, there was much evidence 
concerning membership. That evidence is practically undisputed. 

Through the fiction of the immediate fixation pool, which is in 
effect an outright purchase of cotton by the cotton cooperatives, 
they sign up as a member every individual who sells them a bale 
or more of cotton and the bulk of their deliveries are secured 
through this immediate fixation pool. 

Many years before the organization of the A. C. C. A. it seems 
there were associations formed in various cotton localities of the 
United States. Since the A. C. C. A. came into existence, there 
have been few members obtained except under what may be 
termed substantial duress. Since the organization of the A. C. 
C. A., they have come to adopt the following methods in obtain- 
ing members: Whenever a bale or a number of bales of cotton 
were delivered to the cotton cooperatives, there was included in 
the bill of sale, and afterward in the check by which the cotton 
was paid for, a statement to the effect that the seller or deliverer, 
by reason of his bill of sale, and of his receipt of the money, 
became a member of the cooperative association (Baker, vol. I, 
pp. 530-531; Black, vol. I, p. 437). 

To put it in the language of one of the witnesses, after the 
purchase was made and everything completed, except the delivery 
of the money, the seller would be informed by the cotton cooper- 
atives’ agent that he would be paid only by the statement in 
writing that he was a member, and if he dealt for others, that 
by the signing of the draft, he made his principals members of 
the cooperative association. 

A membership obtained in this way, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, is substantial coercion, and it is exceedingly doubtful if by 
any such proceeding membership in the organization could be 
legally or morally brought about. Im the absence of local organi- 
zations where members met, and in the absence of any meeting 
for consideration of the cotton cooperatives’ problems, it is per- 
fectly apparent that such a membership is not real in any sense 
and doesn't make the seller of the cotton a member at all, al- 
though he states in his bill of sale or check that he becomes a 
member. 

The fact is, however, that the undisputed evidence shows that 
with a few exceptions in certain counties in Mississippi and Greer 
County, Okla., and perhaps one or two more, there are no local 
organizations of cotton cooperatives anywhere, and even in Missis- 
sippi, judging from the testimony of the head of the A. C. C. A. 
in that State, whatever organizations there are were controlled 
by the same cotton cooperative association (Windle, vol. I, p. 367; 
Orr, vol. I, p. 592; Garner, vol. I, p. 604). 

The proof shows that the actual membership of the organiza- 
tion is largely confined to those in the employ of the A. C. C. A. 
and its affiliates. While the membership was challenged time and 
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again, the cotton cooperatives made no effort to show an actual 
membership except in the way above stated, and while the record 
is not at all clear, your subcommittee believes that the actual 
aw in the association amounts to only a few interested 
people. 

FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 

The original financial structure of the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association is exceedingly interesting. The evidence of 
the cotton cooperatives was that $30,000,000 was the authorized 
capital, of which $800,000 was subscribed, and of this amount only 
$79,950 was actually paid in, as stated. Of the $76,950 paid in 
cash, the A. C. C. A refunded in cash payments of the Oklahoma 
and other of the affiliated associations in the aggregate sum of 
$40,600, so the actual paid-in capital was $36,350; however, the 
revolving fund of $500,000,000 had been set up by the Hoover 
administration to be loaned the farmers, and it seems that a cap- 
ital of $36,350 was ample to get a Government loan. 

When the A. C. C. A. was organized and put under the direction 
of Mr. Creekmore, all of the cooperatives were in financial straits, 
and the most of them were in actual bankruptcy, as testified to by 
Mr. Legge, the then chairman of the Farm Board, in January of 
1931. 

The first operation of the A. C. C. A. after its organization in 
1930 was the Cotton Stabilization Corporation. By this operation 
1,300,000 bales, in round numbers, of cotton owned by the A. C. 
C. A. and its affiliates were sold to the Cotton Stabilization Cor- 
poration, and that corporation agreed to hold the cotton at its 
original cost, plus charges, for the purpose of holding it off the 
market and to keep the various cotton cooperatives out of bank- 
ruptey (Creekmore, vol. I, p. 34). 

This Stabilization Corporation was a Delaware corporation, but 
its officers, agents, and offices were the same officers, agents, and 
offices as those of the American Cotton Cooperative Association. 
This was a matter of bookkeeping and of high finance, and in a 
short time about $80,000,000 was lost (Creekmore, vol. I, pp. 34- 
36). 

Your committee will now consider these several losing operations 
of the American Cotton Cooperative Association. 


THE STABILIZATION CORPORATION AND THE 16-CENT LOAN 


The first major operation with regard to cotton after the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act was passed on May 15, 1929, was the forma- 
tion of the Stabilization Corporation and the i6-cent loan, taken 
together. 

The Stabilization Corporation was organized in May of 1930, 
with an authorized capital stock of $15,000,000, all of which was 
advanced from the revolving fund of the Farm Board (Creekmore, 
vol. I, p. 85). The first major operation with regard to cotton was 
announced by the Federal Farm Board on October 21, 1929. Ex- 
actly 10 days before this announcement, Mr. C. O. Moser, the then 
president and general manager of the American Coiton Growers 
Exchange (the central cotton-cooperative organization which pre- 
ceded the American Cotton Cooperative Association), wrote a long 
letter to Mr. Carl Williams, cotton member of the Federal Farm 
Board, in which Mr. Moser urged the adoption of 16-cent loan as 
the “joint policy of the cotton cooperatives and the Farm Board.” 

The price of cotton steadily declined, and by the early spring of 
1930 the cotton cooperatives were again confronted with bank- 
ruptecy. The losses, according to Mr. Creekmore’s estimate, of the 
A. C. C. A. in its Stabilization Corporation and i6-cent loan 
amounted to the enormous sum of $79,286,384.13. The Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation not only hed this 1,300,000 bales of actual cotton, 
but it also had a large number of bales of “futures” which had been 
acquired from time to time. 


THE DOLLAR-AND-A-HALF PER BALE LOANS 


Although the Stabilization Corporation took over the 16-cent loan 
cotton at the amount of the loan plus carrying charges, it was dis- 
covered that liens of private banks and balances due farmer mem- 
bers had to be paid before the Government could acquire title to the 
cotton. In order to do this the Stabilization Corporation assumed 
$2,462,351.81 as an added cost of the cotton and the Farm Board 
loaned the cotton cooperatives $1.50 per bale, in the aggregate sum 
of $1,704,047.46. F 

Incidentally, the funds loaned under the $1.50 per bale plan were 
lost by the Government in making compromise settlements of 
indebtedness with the Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Alabama 
cooperatives. Thus for the second time within a few weeks the 
Government produced funds to save the cotton cooperatives from 


bankruptcy. 
THE 90-PERCENT ADVANCE 

Despite the efforts of the cotton cooperatives and the Farm Board, 
the price of cotton continued to decline; whereupon in August 1930 
the cotton cooperatives and the Farm Board entered into an agree- 
ment whereby the members of the cotton cooperatives would be 
advanced 90 percent of the market price of cotton at the time of 
delivery (Creekmore, vol. I, p. 37). Although Mr. Creekmore testi- 
fied at the agricultural conference and Farm Board inquiry in 1931 
that he entered into the plan with a full realization of its hazards, 
he stated that he was optimistic as to its ultimate outcome (Creek- 
more, agricultural conference and Farm Board inquiry, p. 310). 

The facts are that th.s operation again rendered the cotton coop- 
eratives bankrupt, and in order to rescue them the Government in 
1933 had to assume another loss, which Mr. Creekmore testified 
amounted to $27,376,998.06 (Creekmore, vol. I, p. 37). According 
w Mr. Creekmore, he estimates that the losses on the two transac- 
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tions (the 16-cent loan of 1929-30 and the 90-percent advance of 
1930-31) aggregated $107,113,441.54 (Creekmore, vol. 1, p. 37). 
However. Mr. Creekmore’s estimate is based on his exception to the 
statutory allowances made for the cotton donated to the Red Cross. 
The actual loss sustained by the Government on the two transac- 
tions has been approximately $140,000,000. 


THE FRAZIER BILL 


Senate Joint Resolution 38, introduced by Senator LYNN FRaZIEr, 
of North Dakota, proposes a reopening of the settlements made by 
the Farm Board with the wheat and cotton cooperatives on the 
theory that the various stabilization operations were done on the 
authority of the Farm Board, which made the cooperatives, both 
wheat and cotton, its unwilling agents in carrying out these 
operations. 

As far as the cotton cooperatives are concerned, such an argu- 
ment is not sound, because the 16-cent loan was made at the 
earnest solicitation of and on the basis suggested by the cotton 
cooperatives; and by Mr. Creekmore’s own admission he entered 
into the 90-percent loan with a full realization of its hazards but 
with the hope it would work out eventually. 

Now, it must be remembered that Mr. C. O. Moser was the 
predecessor of Mr. Creekmore, he being president of the American 
Cotton Growers Exchange. The evidence discloses an announce- 
ment by the Farm Board on October 21, 1929, as follows: 

“The Federal Farm Board believes that the prevailing prices for 
cotton are too low * * *. The Board will make supplemental 
loans to the cooperatives in amounts sufficient to make the average 
loan total 16 cents per pound.” 

Just 10 days prior to this announcement Mr. C. O. Moser, presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Growers Exchange (which was the 
predecessor of the A. C. C. A.), wrote a long letter to Mr. Carl 
Williams, the cotton member of the Federal Farm Board, setting 
out the conditions as he saw them in reference to cotton, and 
strongly urging the Farm Board order just set out above. 

Among other things, Mr. Moser said: 

“* * * It is therefore at a time like this that it is possible 
for us to advance nearer the market price than it would have been 
earlier in the season, when the size of the crop is less a calculable 
thing than it is now. I believe the cotton cooperatives, with the 
aid of the Farm Board, may, with safety, and they should imme- 
diately, advance 16 cents a pound, or $80 a bale, on unfixed cotton, 
basis %-inch Middling; and that wide publicity to such advance 
should be given as being the joint program of the cotton coopera- 
tives and the Farm Board, and that the difference between 65 per- 
cent advanced at the time of delivery and the $80 a bale should be 
paid as soon as weight and grade of the cotton is established 
(Creekmore, vol. I, p. 34; Williams, vcl. I, p. 399 through to 402).” 

The evidence discloses that the cotton cooperatives and the Fed- 
eral Farm Board were consulting daily just prior to the issuance 
of the Farm Board order, and no person who was then connected 
with either the Farm Board or the cotton cooperatives has testi- 
fied to the contrary. 

Mr. Stone, the tobacco member of the Farm Board, who was put 
on the stand by the cotton cooperatives, testified that there were 
daily conferences. It is apparent from the evidence that this order 
of the Board, if not directly secured by the cotton cooperatives, 
was issued with the full knowledge, consent, and approval of the 
cotton cooperatives, and issued at the earnest solicitation of the 
cotton cooperatives (Stone, vol. I, p. 570). Copy of this Moser let- 
ter was sent to all members of the regional or State cotton cooper- 
atives (Creekmore, vol. I, p. 522). 

Shortly after this operation began the price of cotton began to 
go down. Within 6 months it had dropped from 18.23 cents per 
pound to 12.41 cents per pound and continued to drop. The cot- 
ton cooperatives’ loss on this cotton was something like $79,000,000 
on the 16-cent loan (Creekmore, vol. I, p. 35). 

In view of the Moser letter, relating to the 16-cent loan, and 
Mr. Creekmore’s statements at the agricultural conference and 
Farm Board inquiry, and his letter to Mr. Cari Williams, under 
date of November 16, 1932, with regard to the 90-percent loan, the 
Frazier bill must fail as far as cotton cooperatives are concerned. 

It will thus be seen that every attempt of the cotton coopera- 
tives backed by the Farm Board to benefit the farmers by increasing 
their prices in these various ways was a failure; however, each one, 
it was developed, was advertised to the whole country as a panacea 
for the low price of cotton, with the result that not only were the 
cotton cooperatives, then controlling about 15 percent of the 
cotton, rendered bankrupt, but the mills and the dealers and the 
farmers were all affected in the same way and their losses were 
tremendous. 

These outside farmers and outside dealers and mills handled 85 
percent of the cotton, and of course 85 percent of the loss fell on 
them, and neither the old Farm Board nor the cotton cooperatives 
was of any value or aid in the stabilization of the price of cotton, 
notwithstanding the enormous sums of money that were used in 
the various operations. 

A year or two ago a bill was introduced by Senator Frazier, of 
North Dakota, which provided that the settlement of the Farm 
Board with wheat cooperatives be reopened for the purpose of 
giving the wheat farmers an opportunity of showing that their 
cooperative losses were the result of the action of the Farm Board 
and not of the cooperatives. 

Later on another bill was introduced in which cotton was added, 
and that bill has been pending in Congress for some time. The 
bill provided as follows: 
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“IS. J. Res. 38, Apr. 15, 1935] 


“Joint resolution for the adjustment and settiement of losses 
sustained by the cooperative marketing associations 


“Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of adjustment and settle- 
ment of losses sustained by the cooperative marketing associations 
dealing in grain during the stabilization operations of the Federal 
Farm Board in the years 1929 and 1930 when such cooperative 
marketing associations were induced and requested by the Federal 
Farm Board to withhold grain and/or cotton from the market and 
to make advances to their members in order to stabilize prices, the 
Federal Farm Credit Administration is hereby authorized and 
directed to make such adjustments and settlements in accordance 
with the understanding that such cooperative marketing associa- 
tions had with the Federal Farm Board, and on the basis of a price 
or a sum equal to the amount directly loaned or advanced to such 
associations plus carrying charges and operation costs in connection 
with such grain and/or cotton from the date of the loans or ad- 
vances to the date that such grain and/or cotton was finally taken 
over by the Federal Farm Board or delivered pursuant to its 
instructions.” 

This bill has delayed in the Senate from time to time. 

It is perfectly apparent from the facts brought out in the inves- 
tigation that the cotton cooperatives, through Mr. Moser, the 
predecessor of Mr. Creekmore, recommended this loan and urged 
the Farm Board to adopt it, and after they had urged such adop- 
tion, they cannot now be heard to say that further losses by them 
should be paid by the Farm Board or by the Government. 

It was also developed in the hearings that this claim for a re- 
opening of the settlements heretofore made by the Farm Board 
with the cotton cooperatives was first made by Mr. Creekmore on 
the 16th day of November 1932 when he wrote Mr. Carl Williams, 
cotton member of the Farm Board. making the claim that the 
cotton cooperatives were entitled to certain losses which they sus- 
tained on the 16-cent cotton (Stone, vol. I, p. 573.) 

It is perfectly apparent, therefore, that Mr. Moser, the prede- 
cessor of Mr. Creekmore, acting for the cotton cooperatives, having 
in like manner recommended the settlement between the Govern- 
ment and the cotton cooperatives on the 16-cent loan, the cotton 
cooperatives are now bound by the action taken by Mr. Moser as 
set out in his letter. The letter of Mr. Moser was sent to all of 
the cotton cooperatives (Creekmore. vol. I. p. 522). 

Besides, in the memorandum put in the record by Mr. Creek- 
more, he states: 

“After many conferences regarding a settlement, a compromise 
agreement was reached in May 1930 by a representative of the 
cooperatives with the Chairman of the Farm Board, in the pres- 
ence of the Vice Chairman, the cotton member, and the general 
counsel of the Board; whereby the cooperatives were to be reim- 
bursed by a stabilization corporation, to be later organized, on 
the basis of the loan value on all cotton on hand, plus carrying 
charges, plus $1 per bale overhead on deliveries received during 
the 1929 season (Stone, vol. I, p. 578).” 

This agreement was disapproved by the Attorney General and 
later on a settlement was made as follows: 

“The general basis of settlement, as finally worked out by the 
Farm Board, resulted in the Cotton Stabilization Corporation 
taking over the cooperatives’ cotton on the basis of the loan value, 
with an allowance of not to exceed $2.50 per bale for carrying 
charges, payable only to the extent necessary to meet the obliga- 
tions of the cooperatives after borrowing from the Farm Board 
$1.50 per bale listed on prior seasons’ deliveries. This loan was to 
be repaid by deductions of 50 cents per bale from the members’ 
proceeds on deliveries in future years (Stone, vol. I, p. 578).” 


UNDER THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


The foregoing is a history of the operations of the cotton coop- 
eratives with the Farm Board up until March 4, 1933. The Con- 
gress meeting that year repealed the Farm Board Act and passed 
what is known as the Agricultural Adjustment Act, which set up 
the Farm Credit Administration in place of the Farm Board. At 
that time the cotton cooperatives owed the Government $207,- 
418,246.48. (See McNary report. p. 35.) 

At that time cotton was worth somewhere around 5 or 6 cents a 
pound, and the Farm Board, which had had appropriations to be 
used as a revolving fund of $500,000,000, and the A. C. C. A. had 
been financed by the Farm Board, were all in a state of bank- 
ruptcy and their debts had to be assumed by the Government, 
amounting to $27,376,998.06 as outlined in the 90-percent loan 
loss. Also the State associations benefited under the terms of 
the A. A. A. adjustment by additional payments authorized by 
Congress in connection with the settlement of the 1930-31 oper- 
ations. Seven hundred and thirty-two thousand four hundred 
and fifty-six dollars and eighty-seven cents were paid in this 
adjustment (S. Rept. No. 1456, p. 22). 

In other words, the new administration of Mr. Roosevelt started 
off by wiping the slate clean and taking over all the cotton into 
what was known as the Oscar Johnson pool. Thus the cotton 
cooperatives were again saved from bankruptcy, and the Govern- 
ment, through Mr. Johnson, took over about 1,300,000 bales of 
actual cotton and approximately another million bales of futures 
which the A. C. C. A. had gathered in during the years of their 
speculation. 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 


The Government continued to loan money to the cotton coop- 
eratives, but under the provisions of the A. A. A. acreage was 
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reduced through voluntary action, and Government rentals on 
land not cultivated in cotton were established. 

Then the Bankhead Act was passed to regulate the number of 
bales produced. 

Also the processing tax was put on to pay the cotton farmer 
for the rentals on land not used in producing cotton. 

The above three enactments, passed in 1933, did what the Farm 
Board and the cotton cooperatives had tried in vain to accom- 
plish since July 1929; namely, the price of cotton began to rise 
and the general trend has been upward ever since. 

In March 1933 cotton was selling at between 5 and 6 cents a 
pound. By July 1933 cotton had risen to 914 cents. By Septem- 
ber 1933 it was 10 cents. By January 1934 it was 11% cents, 
and by March 1934 it was 12% cents. In July 1934 it was 13.15 
cents. 

In the fall of 1933, under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
Secretary Wallace announced a Government loan of 10 cents a 
pound on cotton, and this operated throughout the year 1933-34. 

In August 1934 that loan was increased to 12 cents. The 10- 
cent loan did not seem to interfere with the movement of 
cotton. Indeed, it was under that loan that the price went 
from 10 to 13 cents, and it was thought that if the Government 
made a loan of 12 cents it would still further increase the price, 
but it did not have that effect and cotton went down some 
in 1934 and 1935, and in the summer of 1935 the loan offered 
by the Government was reduced again to 10 cents. Cotton is now 
selling at figures ranging from 1114 cents to 12% cents. 

This is the history of what has been done under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

THE A. C. C. A. UNDER THE A. A. A. 


Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act the A. C. .C. A. has 
continued to borrow money from the Government; however, it 
and its affiliates have from time to time discarded practically 
all of their cooperative features until now, through their central 
organization, the cotton cooperatives have become one of the 
largest cotton dealers in the country. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Creekmore testified that the 
cotton cooperatives and affiliates would have failed in 1929 and 
1930 and that they would have been bankrupt if the Government 
had not assumed their debts. He testified that again in 1933 the 
A. C. C. A. and its affiliates were bankrupt and would have gone 
into bankruptcy if the Government had not assumed their debts 
(Creekmore, vol. I, p. 16). 

He also testified that at the present time without Govern- 
ment subsidies and bounties they could not continue to operate 
(Creekmore, vol. I, pp. 120-121). 

THE A. C. C. A. UNDER THE ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRATION 


The cotton cooperatives, under the present administration, have 
undergone what one witness described as an “evolution.” No longer 
do they advance money to their producer members on his cotton 
which is pooled with other cotton of like description and character. 
By means of the immediate fixation pool, the cotton cooperatives 
buy cotton just as any other merchant does, and the immediate 
fixation pool is simply a fiction whereby they can make outright 
purchases, 

Under the present administration the A. C. C. A. has made or 
claims to have made approximately $2,500,000 from the handling 
of cotton owned or controlled by the Government, but during the 
same period it has lost about $1,500,000 on its operations for its 
own account, 

INTEREST RATES AND PROFITS 


But the Government continued to lend money to the coopera- 
tives in 1933 and 1934 at ridiculously low rates of interest, and 
they were relending the money to their affiliates at a much higher 
rate of interest and making great profits thereby (Creekmore, vol. 
I, pp. 52-53). They also made profits from the handling of the 
old stabilization corporation cotton and in the 10-cent loan and 
in the 12-cent loan, and also on what is known as the Oscar 
Johnson pool cotton, which was the cotton accumulated by the 
A. C. C. A. under the 90-percent advance in 1930-31. They now 
claim to have made very substantial profits in 1933-34, that they 
had losses in 1934-85, and for the present it isn’t clear whether 
they are making money now or not. 

The American Cotton Cooperative Association borrowed money 
from the Government under a joker statute—that is to say, at 
rates of interest ranging from one-eighth of 1 percent to 1% per- 
cent. A statute had been passed by the Congress allowing money 
to be loaned to farmers at the same rate of interest that the 
Government paid for money. 

The purpose of this statute was this: At the time of its passage 
the Government was borrowing money on its bonds at from one- 
eighth of 1 percent to 13%, percent, and the Congress did not wish 
to have the farmer charged any more for the money than the 
Government was paying for it; however, Mr. Andrew Mellon was 
Secretary of the Treasury at the time and he gave this statute a 
different construction from that intended by the Congress. He 
held that the lowest rate of interest meant any low rate, and he 
had been borrowing money on some classes of temporary certifi- 
cates at as low as one-eighth of 1 percent; therefore, the farmers 
got some of their money at rates of interest as low as one-eighth 
of 1 percent. This was never intended by the Congress and when 
the matter came out an act was promptly passed allowing the 
cooperatives to borrow money at 3 percent. As long as this statute 
was on the books, however, it seems that the American Cotton 
Cooperative Association borrowed money from the Government, of 
course, but when the new statute of 3 percent was passed Mr. 
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Creekmore looked about to see if he couldn’t get the money at a 
small rate and he made an agreement with the Chase National and 
other banks in New York to borrow the money at li} percent 
(Creekmore, vol. I, p. 53). 

FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. Creekmore testified that the cotton cooperatives had a line of 
credit with the Farm Credit Administration of about fifteen and a 
half millions of dollars and that he had a line of credit with pri- 
vate banks of something like $75,000,000 and that he had actually 
borrowed in 1 year $55,000,000. This Government credit, coupled 
with a practice by the Washington office of subordinating the 
Government loans to private loans, brought about an immense 
change in the cotton cooperatives’ business. 

The cotton cooperatives gave up their seasonal pools and their 
optional pools and their long-time holding of cotton and began 
what Mr. Creekmore termed the “immediate fixation pool” and the 
proof clearly shows that the immediate fixation pool is nothing in 
the world but a purchase of the cotton from the farmer by the 
cotton cooperatives. 

It is true that it was claimed that they held out to the farmer 
when they bought his cotton that if there was any profit made by 
the cotton cooperatives the member would later receive what was 
called a “patronage dividend.” It developed that only one patron- 
age dividend had been declared in 5 years and that patronage divi- 
dend was 56 cents per bale in some districts, notably in Mississippi. 

In one district, notably in Tennessee and Arkansas, the patronage 
eo was credited on a debt due by the Mid-South (Henry, vol. 

, Pp. 205). 

It is very clear that when the farmer sold his cotton and when 
the cooperatives purchased his cotton under the so-called imme- 
diate fixation pool, the farmer regarded it as a sale and the cotton 
cooperatives regarded it as a purchase, and the American Cotton 
Cooperative Association and its affiliates became nothing but a 
huge cotton-buying concern with Government aid. 

The so-called patronage dividend might well be likened to a 
transaction by which when a person enters a drug store or any 
other store and buys an article, he is frequently given a coupon 
with his purchase, with the statement on the coupon that when 
the purchaser gets a million coupons he will be entitled to a prize 
box of candy. 

This patronage dividend did not deceive the farmers at all, as 
appears from the proof, because they never expected to get any- 
thing further, but apparently it has deceived the executives in 
charge of the Farm Credit Administration up to this time. 


ALADDIN’S LAMP 


The Federal Government has been a veritable financial Aladdin's 
lamp to the American Cotton Cooperative Association. When the 
cotton cooperatives could borrow money from the Government at 
from one-half of 1 percent to 1 percent interest and lend it out to 
their subordinates at from 5 to 6 percent, this was pretty easy 
financial picking. When the Congress passed the 3-percent loan, 
however, it was necessary to do some refinancing and then the 
plan was adopted to borrow from private banks at 14 percent 
with the Government at Washington subordinating its liens to 
those of the private banks. By what right the Government at 
Washington did this has not been disclosed, but it was done and 
the cooperatives borrowed as much as $55,000,000 in 1 year with 
the Government’s liens on the cotton made subordinate to those 
of the private banks. 

Even with all this money the American Cotton Cooperative As- 
sociation had to have working capital, and how to get it was the 
next problem. The private banks would not lend to them at 114 
percent unless the Government subordinated its liens. The Gov- 
ernment in the second year decided it would not subordinate its 
liens, and thereupon the following plan was adopted: The A. C. C. A. 
in some manner that has not been fully explained caused its State 
associations, each one individually, to borrow from the Farm Credit 
Administration sums aggregating $5,000,000, to be turned over to 
the American Cotton Cooperative Association and the State asso- 
ciations to receive preferred stock in the American Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association for the money (Daley, vol. I, p. 93). 

In other words, the American Cotton Cooperative Association 
did not borrow the money and, remarkable to tell, the individual 
State associations borrowed this money and took stock in the 
American Cotton Cooperative Association for it. 

Exhibit C to Mr. Creekmore’s testimony shows that the following 
companies borrowed from the Farm Credit Administration the 
$5,000,000 and turned it over to the A. C. C. A.: 


Alabama Cotton Cooperative Association 
Brazos Valley Cotton Cooperative Association_ 
California Cotton Cooperative Association_.............. 
Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association 
Mid-South Cotton Growers’ Association. 
Mississippi Cooperative Cotton Association. 
Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association 

South Carolina Cotton Growers’ Association 
South Texas Cotton Cooperative Association 
Southwestern Irrigated Cotton Growers. 

West Texas Cotton Growers’ Association. 

Now, let’s analyze these transactions. 

The Alabama Cotton Cooperative Association had been wound 
up in receivership, and, of course, it is inconceivable that the Gov- 
ernment would lend to this bankrupt concern $400,000. 

The Brazos Valley Cotton Cooperative Association had no assets 
of any kind, and this was admitted by its officers (McCrary, vol. I, 
p. 356). 
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The California Cotton Cooperative Association, Ltd., there was no 
proof about. 

The Georgia Cotton Cooperative Association is now being wound 
up through a receivership (Creekmore, vol. I, p. 9; Williams, vol. I, 

. 386). 

. The Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association, there was no evi- 
dence concerning ($365,000 stock in A. C. C. A.; Williams, vol. I, 

. 291). 

. The Mid-South Cotton Growers’ Association has quite a history. 
It had failed in 1929 and was in an expiring condition when the 
Government lent money to it. It is true that Mr. Henry, its man- 
ager, stated in his testimony that the Mid-South had $100,000 of 
Government bonds and $100,000 in cash and a building that he had 
bought for $35,000, and that it had some equities in the stock of 
the A. C. C. A. in stock dividends; but, taking all these, it wasn’t 
in a financial condition to borrow $800,000, and the Government 
will probably not get 10 percent of its loan back from the Mid-South 
(Henry, vol. I, p. 205). 

The Mississippi Cotton Cooperative Association is supposed to be 
a going concern, but its assets were not disclosed (about $360,000; 
Stewart, vol. I, p. 342). 

The Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association had recently been 
sold by the Government, lock, stock, and barrel, to the A. C. C. A. 
itself, and the Government had lost something like half a million 
dollars by it, and yet this bankrupt concern was allowed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to borrow $500,000 and invest it in 
the stock of the A. C. C. A. (Creekmore, vol. I, pp. 27-29). 

The South Carolina Association likewise had to compromise its 
affairs at a great loss to the Government (McCutcheon, vol. I, 

. 152). 

a The South Texas Association, its assets were not disclosed. 

The Texas Cotton Cooperative Association, its assets were not 
disclosed. 

The West Texas Cotton Growers’ Association admitted that they 
had no assets of any kind (Lee, vol. I, p. 361). 

Thus we see that the enormous sum of $5,000,000 was loaned by 
the Government to the several associations, none of which were 
able to borrow any such sums with any expectation of paying 
them back, and none of which borrowed for themselves, but for 
the benefit of the A. C. C. A. 

The whole transaction, in the opinion of your subcommittee, 
was a fraud upon the Government. 

What was the purpose of this transaction? Although the 
A. C. C. A. had failed twice, costing the Government something 
like $140,000,000, and although it admits that it is now insolvent 
unless the Government continues its aid, yet it claims to have put 
some $4,000,000 in reserve and issued stock therefor, and that it 
has a line of credit, as testified to by Mr. Creekmore, of $15,500,000 
with the Farm Credit Administration, and $75,000,000 with private 
banks; and under these circumstances the question naturally 
arises: Why did the A. C. C. A. have to erect this amazingly 
peculiar financial structure in order to obtain working capital? 

It is the opinion of your subcommittee that these loans are 
virtually worthless, and the Government will be unable to collect 
them. 

THE COOPERATIVE AND THE SEED-LOAN BORROWER 


The Congress having passed a law that cooperatives should be 
encouraged in every way possible, the Federal Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration recommended that the seed-loan cotton should be 
turned over as far as possible to the cotton cooperatives, and this 
was done. 

And look at the charges that were made: $1.30 per bale other 
than seasonal charges. What they were nobody knows; $5 for 
membership fee; 50 cents for a newspaper publication (Henry, vol. 
I, p. 197 through 202). 

These charges were unconscionable and indefensible. Take the 
poor seed-loan borrower who can get credit nowhere else to make a 
crop, who was the poorest of the poor, and who in order to main- 
tain himself and family had to borrow the pitifully small sum 
that he was allowed to borrow from the seed-loan office; and 
think of charges other than storage, insurance, and interest, 
mounting up to him of more than $11 per bale—more than 13 
percent of the value of the cotton—taken out of the cotton for 
this enormous trust in the cotton-buying business known as the 
American Cotton Cooperative Association (Henry, vol. I, p. 232). 

To my mind the most condemning fact brought out was the 
treatment of the seed-loan borrower by the A. C. C. A. and its 
affiliates. 

GOVERNMENT BOUNTY AND FAVORITISM 


Remember that the American Cotton Cooperative Association 
has been in existence for 5 years. 

The following sums have been paid to the American Cotton 
Cooperative Association by the Government on Government-con- 
trolled cotton as services and expenses, by years: 


Me tetas ab ia een chelate cache Sac ahatndniin manta es idiom $531, 710. 32 
Seniesa cies anebenicmesacniseennes 907, 909. 87 
WHA GG iit ecivccn cacti cttniiwncmeensntcocsnddcncesene 883, 032. 84 
ai iced en teich cst itech co tana nceainninnlanine miiioteie 789, 060. 65 
I a del essctivlictnip en pp latcislibhatnaiigitisinenastnm eitiadiibaiadiailnmisiies 724, 499. 33 


Totaling $3,836,213.01, or an average per year of $767,499.33. 

All of this is obtained from Mr. Creekmore’s exhibit @ and his 
testimony. 

It is true that expenses apportioned to the Stabilization Cor- 
poration out of the above, amounted to $1,278,967.43, but since 
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that corporation was officered and serviced by exactly the same 
peopie as the American Cotton Cooperative Association, that was 
a mere matter of bookkeeping (Creekmore, vol. 2, p. 215). 

Over and above this income the A. C. C. A. made enormous sums 
out of interest annually by charging the member associations 
more than they paid the Government for the money. The in- 
terest sheets have not yet been furnished, but Mr. Creekmore says 
he will furnish them and the amount that the Government gave 
them under interest transactions will be shown and made a part 
of this paragraph. Over and above the income which the Ameri- 
can Cotton Cooperative Association made, the affiliated associa- 
tions made additional interest on the loans made by them to 
individual members (Creekmore, vol. I, p. 57). 

In other words, the farmer paid the bill, except when there was 
a loss, and kindly Congress assumed these enormous losses. 


RECONCENTRATION OF COTTON 


Much of the $3,836,213.01 was for reconcentrating and other- 
wise handling Government cotton. But last spring or early sum- 
mer another reconcentration of cotton was ordered. Amnnounce- 
ments were made by the Federal Farm Credit Administration that 
bids would be received for reconcentration of cotton on which the 
Government had a lien, for the purpose of making room for the 
new cotton crop of 1935-36. It was estimated that it would be 
necessary to reconcentrate some 3 millions of bales. Bids were 
put in to do this handling by the A. C. C. A. by John M. Parker 
& Co., of New Orleans, and others. 

Mr. Parker testified that they put in a bid to reconcentrate this 
cotton for 40 cents per bale flat (Parker, vol. I, p. 495). 

The A. C. C. A. put in a bid for reconcentrating the first 500,000 
bales at 48 cents; the second 500,000 at 45 cents; the third 500,000 
at 40 cents; and any additional bales for 35 cents (Parker, vol. I, 
pp. 498-499). 

Up to the time of the hearing only 1,600,000 bales had been re- 
concentrated. Whether there would have been any more was not 
known. But it must be remembered that the A. C. C. A. had 
received 48 cents a bale on the first 500,000 bales, 45 cents on the 
second 500,000 bales, and 40 cents on the third 500,000 bales—and 
then they handled very little more. So that the average price of 
handling the cotton was more than 43 cents per bale, while Mr. 
Parker offered to reconcentrate the cotton for 40 cents per bale, 
and if the Parker bid had been accepted—and he represented a 
responsible firm—the Government would have saved some 50 to 70 
thousand dollars by giving the bid to him. But the A. C. C. A. 
got the job. 

Some question was raised as to whether the Department had 
the right to let this contract without advertising for bids. No 
bids were advertised for. 

In connection with this reconcentration of cotton, Mr. R. L. 
Taylor, president of the Federal Compress Co., which warehouses 
the cotton in the Memphis district, or a large part of it, stated 
that he offered to reconcentrate all of the cotton in his district 
necessary to be reconcentrated without charge. The bid to do it 
for nothing was declined (Taylor, vol. I, p. 420). 

Mr. Parker testified that the reconcentration of this cotton was 
very expensive to the farmer, and this testimony was not in any 
way denied (Parker, vol. I, p. 502). 

When the cotton goes in the warehouse it is sampled, and when 
it was reconcentrated the Government required it to be sampled 
again, and by regulation these second samples were destroyed so 
far as the use of them was concerned, but it was said that the 
A. C. C. A. credited the value of them to the Federal Farm Credit 
Administration. However, Mr. Parker testified that when the 
cotton is sold it must again be sampled. 

Now, the amount taken out at each one of these sampling opera- 
tions ranges from three-quarters of a pound to a pound, and thus 
the farmer is deprived of these three samples, at the present price 
of cotton, or 3 to 35 cents per bale (Parker, vol. I, p. 501). 

In addition to that, when the cotton is sold under the third 
sampling the cost of that sample is from 35 to 50 cents. 

It will thus be seen that the reconcentration movement cost the 
farmer something like 65 to 75 cents per bale. But what is the 
poor farmer if he is not to be mulcted in this way? Who cares 
for him anyhow? 

In addition to that, quite frequently the cotton was moved from 
warehouse to other points hundreds of miles away without the 
consent of the farmer, without the knowledge of the farmer, and 
how much delay and expense he may be put to to find his cotton 
in some far off warehouse is yet to be seen. 

In connection with this last reconcentration of cotton, southern 
Senators, almost to a Senator, and many southern cotton Con- 
gressmen, protested as vigorously as they knew how against this 
reconcentration of cotton. There was in their opinion no reason 
for it. It is doubtful if there was any reason for it, and the only 
one to benefit by it was the cotton cooperatives, and the only 
ones to lose by it will be the farmers—unless the loss is so 
great that the Government will have to come forward for a third 
time and assume it. 


FUTURES AND SPECULATION 


The committee has tried very zealously to obtain figures on the 
total number of bales of futures that were bought or sold during 
the existence of the cotton cooperatives. Mr. Creekmore said it 
was very difficult to get these figures, but exhibits H and I of 
his deposition indicate the amounts that he paid the futures 
brokers for 2 years, namely, for 1931-32 and 1932-33. For these 
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2 years, commissions alone amounted to $1,246,815.24 (Creekmore, 
vol. I, pp. 108-109). 

Each year shows futures brokers’ total commissions, being sepa- 
rated into two divisions, namely, “Brokers’ commissions” and 
“Brokers’ commissions earned.” What is meant is not shown. 

The figure of $1,246,81524 shown above constitutes commis- 
sions on some 8 million plus bales of futures based on the broker- 
age as testified to, of 15 cents a bale. In other words, the cotton 
futures dealt in by the cotton cooperatives must have been many 
times the number of bales of spot cotton dealt in by them. 
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Speculation at one time was freely admitted, and, of course, 
cannot be denied. 


COMPARISON OF CHARGES 


It is undeniable, and for a large part undisputed, that the 
charges for handling cotton, and collected out of the cotton by 
the cooperatives, are considerably larger than similar charges 
made by private merchants and buyers. No better illustration 
of these charges can be given than the following typical state- 
ment from the seed-loan office: 


Résumé of typical settlements made on 1931 loans by Mid-South Cotton Growers’ Association 


Mid- : 
‘ South Date of Number} Gross | Previous Interest 
Our loan no. | contract payment of bales | proceeds —_ —_ 


no. 











7603700 | Feb. 27, 1934 1 $51. 31 $5. 59 $0. 60 

3117500 | Feb. 2, 1934 1 53. 97 5.88 65 

2437400 | Feb. 1, 1934 1 54.75 5. 30 .52 

6113100 | Feb. 19, 1934 2 94. 91 42. 52 4.57 

6165800 |__.._do______- 1 48. 44 5.00 52 

2378200 | Jan. 26, 1934 1 37.72 4.00 .42 

5917200 | Feb. 16, 1934 1 44. 98 16. 81 1. 84 

2434200 | Feb. 1, 1934 1 53. 95 5. 65 . 62 

5021000 | Feb. 10, 1934 1 45.30 4. 68 50 

2132500 | Jan. 23, 1934 1 59. 65 7.50 -83 

5405700 | Feb. 13, 1934 1 42. 63 4. 56 52 

2389200 | Jan. 26, 1934 2 64. 36 6. 60 -62 

5950100 } Feb. 16, 1934 3 142. 77 31. 12 3.22 

2136200 | Jan. 23, 1934 2 98. 16 8.45 . 88 

5915100 | Feb. 16, 1934 3 154. 40 75. 44 8.05 

. 5915800 }_....do._____. 2 101. 20 14. 00 1. 46 

SE Sea 2352400 | Jan. 26, 1934 2 82. 46 8.30 85 
SOR. .caaled.ked 2231800 | Jan. 23, 1934 2 86. 11 10. 00 104 
80077. ............}| 10104000 | Sept. 20, 1933 2 7. 40 1i. 97 -97 
17402.__..........| 5010000 | Feb. 10, 1934 2 82. 28 8.90 94 
St te ee 5728700 | Feb. 16, 1934 2 114. 15 11. 60 1.25 
ee ee 6154400 | Feb. 19, 1934 3] 149.43 19. 79 2. 08 
SE ease | 6116000 |__...do...... 5 7.39 61.99 6. 67 
eR a 6169800 j....- a ee 3 144. 09 6. 00 . 62 
O0E.. .nnecrncdansch NNO Lia es. dae, 4) 191.17 72. 51 7.89 
Total... ub baneaies 49 2, 332. 97 454. 16 48. 13 


(Henry, vol. I, pp. 192-203) 
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bale Insurance| Storage scription | storage, 






ete. 

























sncammnaath $1. 30 $4. 55 $1.40 $0. 50 $0, 40 $19. 34 
scaivinieciasintalib 1.30 4. 55 1. 47 - 50 -40 19.75 
ihdnethdign 1, 30 4.55 1.33 - 50 -40 18. 90 
ikem tind 2.65 9. 25 2. 54 - 50 . 80 67. 83 
sesssceceotonacl 1.30 4.55 123 -50 - 40 18. 55 
cepamneqgenaai 1.30 4. 55 1.00 - 50 -40 17.17 
fpetepadice 1.35 4.70 1B - -40 31. 83 
scoussesne 1.30 4.55 1.39 -50 -40 19. 41 
gonmenvaiell 1. 25 4.40 1.17 50 . 40 17 90 
neem 1.25 4.40 1.52 - 50 -40 21. 40 
Gcntnoutinl 1.25 4.40 1.14 . 50 - 40 17 77 

$2 2.10 7. 60 1. 65 - 50 - 80 26. 87 
eouniueiaien 3. 90 13. 65 3. 89 . 50 1.20 62. 48 
oobtenea 2. 60 9. 10 2. 56 - 50 . 80 29 89 
sosesieaniies 4.00 13. 95 3. 90 - 50 1.20 112. 04 
shaion lbs 2. 60 9. 10 2.63 . 50 . 80 36. 09 

1 2.60 9. 10 2.07 - 50 - 80 30 22 
cite aigapies 2. 60 9. 10 2. 30 50 . 80 31. 34 
Eicoanetal 2.10 7.60 5. 30 - 50 - 80 34. 24 
pubbn diae 2. 60 9. 10 217 - 50 - 80 30. OL 
Simmental 2. 50 8. 80 2.79 - 50 - 80 33. 24 
idinenadicnt 3. 95 13, 80 3 82 - 50 1.20 50. 14 
pelea 6. 55 22. 90 6. 30 . 50 2.00 111. 91 
digas 3.75 13. 20 3. 88 - 50 1.20 34. 15 
ey 5. 25 18. 35 5. 06 - 50 1. 60 116. 16 

3 62. 65 219. 80 63. 79 12. 50 19.60 | 1,008. 63 











Senate Report 1819, part 2—Minority views 


My approval is withheld from the report submitted by Senator 
McKELLaR pursuant to the authority of Senate Resolution No. 185, 
authorizing an investigation into the expenditures by the Federal 
Government for cotton cooperatives. 

The testimony taken comprises 654 printed pages. Therefore, a 
detailed analysis of this testimony would unnecessarily prolong 
this report, but the following conclusions seem to me to be 
warranted: 

1. The American Cotton Cooperative Association and its affil- 
lates are farmer-owned and farmer-controlled, and that they are 
organized and operated in accordance with the letter and spirit 
of cooperative marketing laws. 

2. The Government twice attempted efforts in the nature of 
stabilization operations, once in the 1929-30 cotton season when 
an advance of 16 cents per pound was made on cotton delivered 
through the cooperatives, and again in the 1930-31 cotton season 
when 90 percent of the market value of cotton was advanced to 
growers through the cooperatives. The Government has assumed 
and paid some of the losses incident to these stabilization opera- 
tions but has not paid all losses. 

3. The record shows that in performing the ordinary functions 
of cooperative marketing associations, exclusive of stabilization 
operations, American Cotton Cooperative Association and its af- 
filiates on the whole have rendered satisfactory service. Out of 
over a quarter of a million producer members, less than 20 ap- 
peared to protest any grievance or criticism. 

The evidence does show that the cotton cooperatives lost certain 
reserves and were put in debt to the Federal Government as a 
direct result of stabilization efforts conducted at the instance and 
under the direction of the Federal Government acting through the 
Federal Farm Board. The record further shows that since the 
cessation of these stabilization activities by the Government the 
operation of the cotton cooperatives as a whole have been con- 
ducted in accordance with sound business and cooperative prin- 
ciples. As illustrative of this the evidence conclusively shows the 
following facts: American Cotton Cooperative Association was 
organized in 1930 by 13 State and regional cotton cooperative 
associations with a paid-up capital of only $76,950. This associa- 
tion has accumulated a substantial capital and surplus reserve 
through earnings. At the close of the 1933-34 season the capital 
and surplus amounted to $2,355,658.59, and all of this, except the 
original $76,950, was a result of earnings. These earnings are 
held for the benefit of the producers whose patronage has con- 
tribute to it. At the close of the 1933-34 season $480,058.20 
was distributed by this association as patronage dividends. These 
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results have been accomplished in spite of some testimony by the 
cotton trade to the effect that the American Cotton Cooperative 
Association and its affiliates were paying more to producers than 
the trade could afford to pay, and were selling cotton to the mills 
at lower prices than the trade could afford to take. 

I am impelled to the conclusion that during these years the 
operations of the cooperatives have reduced the spread between 
the producer and the consumer to the benefit of both. 

4. The record does not justify the assumption that capital loans 
to the cooperatives are worthless, or that the Government will 
ultimately lose thereby. I find no basis for reflecting upon the 
officials of Farm Credit Administration appointed by the President 
pursuant to the law passed by Congress. None of these Officials 
were called by the subcommittee; and certainly there is no evi- 
dence indicating that these capital loans were recklessly, improvi- 
dently, or illegally made. I see no reason to believe that the 
Government's loans are likely to be lost in whole or in part. 

5. As to membership relations, the element of coercion is absent. 
The membership contracts introduced in the record give the mem- 
bers the right to withdraw from membership and cancel the con- 
tract. Hence, I am unable to join in the view that the cooperatives 
retain their membership by coercion or duress. 

6. The record shows that the cooperatives have rendered a note- 
worthy service. Through means of local offices and receiving 
agents, classing service is widely provided, to the end that farmers 
who do not know the grade or staple of their cotton, and may 
not understand its value, are advised in these respects. 

A basis sheet is made available throughout the Cotton Belt, and 
every producer of cotton in the South can ascertain what the 
cooperatives will pay for his cotton on any date. 

Various sales options are provided, including the seasonal pool, 
the daily fixation pool and other pools. In the seasonal pool, 
cotton is sought to be sold in an orderly manner at the average 
seasonal price received from sales rendered to growers: In the 
daily fixation pool, the current day’s price is given to the farmer. 
Under the marketing contracts, he has exclusive option,;¢coftrol in 
determining whether to sell through a daily pool or seasonal pool. 
There is no evidence that the judgment of the associatign’'s officials 
is substituted for his judgment in these particulars: 

7. The tmmediate fixation or daily pool is a natyral development, 
of cooperative marketing. If only seasonal pool were offered, 
financed on a basis of advancing 60 percent of the market value at 
time of delivery, with subsequent distribution as sales are made 
from this pool, the effect would be to deny the advantages of co- 
operative marketing associations and their facilities, to the weakest 
and neediest of the producers. With more than one-half of the 
American cotton crop produced under landlord’s lien, crop mort- 
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gage, or furnishers’ lien, the immediate fixation or daily pool is a 
necessity. 

8. The evidence warrants the conclusion that the cooperatives 
have rendered noteworthy services in the marketing of cotton. To 
mention only a few, they have eliminated in large areas the pur- 
chase of cotton without taking into consideration in price fixing 
the grade and staple of cotton. The old method is commonly re- 
ferred to as hog-round buying; they have narrowed the differentials 
between interior country points and central marketing points; 
they have contributed to cutting down the spread between the 
price paid to the produce and the price paid by the mills; and 
they seek to make the marketing of cotton as direct as can be 
economically done. The record supports the conclusion that the 
cooperatives aim to pay to the producer the highest price possible, 
not to buy his cotton at the lowest price and sell it for the highest 

rice. 

" 9. The record shows that in the operation of the cotton coopera- 
tives, there have been mistakes made. Handling never less than 
1,000,000 bales per year since the organization of American Cotton 
Cooperative Association, it would be well nigh impossible to market 
so large a volume of cotton without errors and perhaps injustice. 
But occasional errors should not call for a sweeping condemnation 
of the entire cooperative marketing system in cotton. 

The public policy of the United States is committed to coopera- 
tive marketing. It was endorsed in the platform of both political 
parties in the last presidential campaign. The cooperatives are 
seeking, to their credit, out of their own reserves, to build a solid 
financial structure. To expect the cotton producers immediately 
to contribute all of the capital needed to finance their operations 
is vain; and therefore, both major political parties pledged finan- 
cial aid of the Government to the cooperatives. 

It does not appear, as stated, that capital loans to American 
Cotton Cooperative Association and its affiliates have been reck- 
lessly or wantonly made, or that those whom the President has 
entrusted with responsibility for the affairs of the Farm Credit 
Administration have been recreant to their trust. 

It is a fair deduction, as heretofore pointed out, that the cooper- 
atives lost reserves, which they held for their farmer members, as 
a direct result of stabilization operations initiated by the Federal 
Government. The former Chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
who was responsible, in part, for the policy initiated and the con- 
duct of the operations, testified that the cooperatives and their 
members were penalized as a result of these operations. He frankly 
stated that the Federal Farm Board, at the close of the operation, 
was compelled to make a harsh and unfair settlement with the 
cooperatives based upon a legal interpretation of existing statutes. 
I am forced to the conclusion that the Congress, who alone can 
right the wrong, should by appropriate legislation restore to the 
cotton cooperatives and to their producer members the reserves 
which were thus appropriated. 





J. H. BANKHEAD. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Texas yield for just a moment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yjield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I can get permission of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I should like to publish, right under- 
neath the two reports just inserted in the Recorp, the re- 
port of the special examiner sent by the Department of Agri- 
culture to examine this very matter. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have no objection. The Senator, I 
presume, refers to the report of Mr. Hermann? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I refer to the report of Mr. Hermann. 
I inquire if the Senator from Texas has a copy of his report? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not have his report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator knows that there has been 
a report of that kind made? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is my understanding that the cooper- 
atives themselves requested the Farm Credit Administration 
to appoint someone to make an investigation into their af- 
fairs and to cooperate with them in curing defects and in 
making recommendations as to changes necessary to 
strengthen the whole structure of cooperatives, and that Mr. 
Hermann’s report is now under consideration by the co- 
operatives themselves, and they expect great good to result 
from his investigation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a copy of that report in my 
hand and am only awaiting the consent of the Department, 
which I have tried to get for 2 days, but have not as yet 
been able to get, to put it in the Recorp. I am going to 
publish it. I know that the report has been made. It was 
made at the request of the cooperatives. The question has 
been thoroughly gone into by Mr. Hermann, and he agrees 
with me probably to the extent of from 95 to 98 percent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is quite probable that the coopera- 
tives themselves will agree largely or to some extent at 
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least with Mr. Hermann’s recommendations and will put 
them into operation. 

Mr. President, I have here a write-up of the investigatior 
conducted by the Senator from Tennessee by a staff writer 
of the Louisiana Farm Bureau News. 

Mr. McKELLAR. O, Mr. President, if I recall correctly, 
after my report was submitted and the A. C. C. A. found 
out what it was—is the publication to which the Senator 
from Texas has referred an A. C. C. A. publication? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is an excerpt from the Louisiana 
Farm Bureau News. It is not stated that the Farm Bureau 
News is identified with the cooperative associations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator thinks it proper, I do 
not care whether or not it goes in the Recorp. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. All I wish to do is to present the sub- 
stance of what it says. I do not ask that it be inserted in 
the Recorp in its entirety. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam willing to have it go in the Recorp. 
If these gentlemen think that abuse will excuse them from 
stealing the Government’s money and defrauding the farm- 
ers, it is all right with me to have it go in the REcorp. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There is no abuse in this paper, and 
I would be the last man in the world to place anything in 
the Recorp or to give weight to anything abusive of my 
friend, the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure of that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. He is one of the chief ornaments of 
this body, and I am proud of his friendship. 

This staff writer says that the objections to the coopera- 
tives can be summarized as follows, that those who object 
to the cooperatives contend that the cooperatives buy cot- 
ton too high, sell too low, and are forcing private cotton 
firms out of business; that the cotton cooperatives borrow 
huge—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to say that, if I may be regarded as one of those who 
are opposed to the methods of cooperatives—and I think I 
might well be thus designated—I never made any such sug- 
gestion as that. That comes entirely from the coopera- 
tives and not from me in any manner, shape, or form. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The writer does not say that the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee makes these objections. He says that 
the general objections by the private trade to cooperatives 
are such as I am now enumerating. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am inclined to think from the evi- 
dence that was adduced before our committee, in fact, I 
am quite sure, that the statement is entirely without 
foundation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. Then he says further that 
another contention by those who object to the cotton co- 
operatives is that they borrow huge sums of money from the 
Government at very low rates of interest which the private 
trade cannot command. 

That the cotton cooperatives lose money and that their 
deficits are made up by appropriations from Congress. 

That cotton cooperatives under present operations are 
just another big cotton firm and not true cooperatives. 

That the American Cotton Cooperative Association could 
not exist without contracts for handling and reconcentra- 
tion of Government-owned cotton. 

This writer further says that the cooperatives feel that 
they have established as a result of the testimony they gave 
that they handle cotton on the basis of grade and staple, 
giving the farmer a fair price and secure as much for the 
cotton as the world market will pay, returning any profits 
on the transaction to reserves and to members in patronage 
dividends. 

They feel they have proved that they borrow only a rela- 
tively small amount of money from Government agencies, 
and in so doing pay the normal rate of interest charged by 
Government agencies to any other type of business using 
Government funds; that most of the money used in the 
operations are borrowed from private banks at a low rate of 
interest which can be commanded by any solvent cotton firm. 
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That save for the stabilization operation, which was a 
Government operation through the Farm Board, the cotton 
cooperatives have never lost Government money; the Gov- 
ernment has not made up deficits outside of its own stabili- 
zation efforts; and the cotton cooperatives, on the contrary, 
have established over the years substantial reserves in oper- 
ating capital for their membership. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it denied anywhere in that paper, or 
by anybody, that substantially the Government has paid the 
cooperatives out of bankruptcy twice and that the Govern- 
ment has lost in that transaction $140,000,000? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is my understanding that the Farm 
Board, which represented the Government in dealing with 
the cooperatives under Mr. Hoover, who was then President, 
sustained tremendous losses, and the cooperatives claim that 
they also sustained losses. It may be—I am not entirely 
familiar with the transactions—that the cooperatives were 
driven to the edge of bankruptcy by what they were com- 
pelled to do in carrying out the arrangements of the Farm 
Board. I say frankly I do not for the moment recall. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The letter of the manager of the Farm 
Board, Mr. C. O. Moser, which has already been .read into 
the Recorp by me, absolutely denies that situation and 
shows that the losses were made principally by the advance 
of $80 a bale on cotton, and that the cooperatives urged 
the Farm Board to make the loans. They have lost all. 
They gambled on the market; they gambled in futures as 
well as in spots, and the result is the loss to the Govern- 
ment of $140,000,000, which they will not deny, and the 
farmers at the same time have been mulcted by these 
charges and losses. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I know they claim that on the whole 
they have been penalized by the transactions they undertook 
in the endeavor to stabilize the price of cotton in connection 
with the Farm Board, and that they have not as yet been 
reimbursed. This writer further says that Mr. James C. 
Stone, a former chairman of the Federal Farm Board, told 
of the negotiations leading up to the settlement with the 
cotton and wheat cooperatives, and that Mr. Stone con- 
firmed the previous statement of Mr. Creekmore that the 
original settlement between the cooperatives and the Board, 
which was approved by the cotton cooperatives and approved 
by the Board, had been set aside by a ruling of the Attorney 
General, and that under the new settlement the cooperative 
organizations were unduly penalized. 

I understand it was the purpose of the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] to 
go into that situation; that then the Senator from Tennes- 
see offered his resolution to investigate the cooperatives, and 
that action was thus suspended on the Frazier resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true with reference to the 
Frazier resolution. So far as Mr. Stone’s testimony is con- 
cerned, his first testimony was that the cooperatives had 
recommended the loans to be made and that they were fol- 
lowing the recommendations. He afterward changed his 
testimony somewhat on further examination, and after he 
had changed his testimony there was produced a letter from 
the A. C. C. A. showing that they had done just the opposite 
to what Mr. Stone testified they had done. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Resuming my statement of what the 
cooperatives claim they established at this investigation, 
they claim they proved further that the charge of being just 
another cotton firm is erroneous and cotton handled by the 
immediate fixation pool is handled no differently from an 
operation standpoint than that in the seasonal pool, save the 
fact that the producer gets the approximate value of the 
cotton at the time it is tendered rather than waiting for a 
portion of the payment later. 

Further, they claimed that they established that any Gov- 
ernment contracts being carried out by the American Cotton 
Cooperative Association are being carried on efficiently and 
at a price below what any old-line cotton firm can handle 
the business. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator had read the statistics 
taken from books of the seed-loan office he would know that 
the charges of the cooperatives against the farmer are 
several times what the ordinary trade charges the farmer for 
handling cotton. The operations of the seed-loan borrowers 
were virtually highway robbery. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the writer who prepared 
this statement—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Who was the writer? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. His name is not given, but if I can 
ascertain it I shall place it in the Recorp. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that is merely propaganda from 
the A.C.C. A. Ido not state, of course, that the Senator is 
offering propaganda for anyone, because, of course, I know 
him too well to do that. I think he is being misled. I have 
seen such propaganda before. They started out with the 
coarsest kind of abuse of me because I brought out the facts. 
Later they have been a little milder when they learned that 
the facts to which they themselves testified were the basis of 
my charges, because we had very little testimony except 
from the cooperative officials themselves. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Texas yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. If the cotton cooperatives are charging 
such exorbitant fees for the services which they render, I 
am at a loss to understand why the producers, the raisers 
of cotton, continue to deal with them. That is one thing I 
cannot clearly understand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will listen a moment he 
will learn. The seed-loan people produce a very large 
amount of cotton in this country. They are probably the 
smallest cotton farmers. They are required to sell to the 
cooperatives. The Government requires them to sell to the 
cooperatives. They have no discretion in the matter. They 
are told they must handle their cotton through the cooper- 
atives. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. It is my understanding, as a result of 
an inquiry directed to the Senator from Tennessee a mo- 
ment ago, that there is nothing whatsoever compulsory on 
the part of the producer to deal with the cooperatives. I 
understand there is a very strong suggestion on the part of 
the Government to the producer that in view of the fact he 
has been given substantial aid by way of finances for the 
purchase of seed, the Government is desirous of having him 
deal with the cooperatives. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am not sure as to that. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. The cooperatives, in a sense, have been 
financed by the Government, according to information con- 
veyed by my good friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. It is my understanding there is noth- 
ing written in the law and nothing absolutely compulsory 
on the part of the Government to the effect that those who 
borrow money from the Government, from the Seed Loan 
Board, are forced to sell their cotton to cooperatives. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; that is not correct. The law of 
1932 provided that the Department of Agriculture should 
favor the cooperatives. That was before we subsidized them, 
before the last administration came into office. Then it was 
that the Department used to favor them. That law is still 
in existence. The Department very honestly felt it was 
their duty to have the seed-loan borrowers deal with cotton 
cooperatives. I examined the record and found they had 
charged these exhorbitant fees, sometimes as much as $11 
a bale for handling a poor darky’s cotton out of which he 
got less than $50. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Therefore, if a farmer takes advantage 
of the opportunities availed by the Government to get 
money for the purpose of buying seed, under the law he is 
forced to sell his cotton to a cooperative; but it is not com- 
pulsory by way of the law itself or any particular enactment 
of Congress. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. It is remarkable that all of them did so 
and still do. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. It is. I grant that they did, but the 
point I make is this. May I state to the Senator from 
Texas that it is foreign to me, if these people have been 
so cutlandishly treated by way of having been occasioned 
to pay such exorbitant fees and charges, why they should, 
in the face of all that treatment, continue to deal with the 
cooperatives. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I agree with the Senator. This writer 
continues his description of the investigation by stating that 
many farmers appeared in behalf of their cooperative asso- 
ciations, and all testified that the coming of the cotton co- 
operatives to their communities has resulted in a better 
general price level for the cotton produced in their sections 
and all testified that the general spread between the interior 
markets and the central markets had been considerably 
lessened when the cooperatives came into the picture. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All the Senator has to do is to look at 
the record, instead of reading such propaganda, and he will 
find there is not a word of truth in that statement. The 
overwhelming proof was that these people paid more to the 
cooperatives than they ever had to pay to private merchants. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The writer said further that cotton 
cooperative members from California, Texas, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, South Carolina, and many other States 
testified to the benefits derived from the cotton associations 
in their communities. 

He said further that the general level of the testimony was 
to the effect that the competition established by the cotton 
cooperatives allowed them to get a better price for their cot- 
ton; the grading and sampling of cotton by the cooperative 
classers in their community allowed them to know the value 
of their cotton before they placed it on sale. 

He also said that Mr. Williamson, a State senator in Loui- 
siana and president of a Louisiana cooperative, read into 
the record a large number of letters from bankers in Loui- 
siana who told of the benefit producers in their sections had 
derived from the coming of the cotton cooperatives in their 
section. 

A further statement made by the writer was that the tes- 
timony of cotton producers established definitely the fact 
that the grading and sampling service to farmers provided by 
the cooperatives has been of very great and material bene- 
fit to producers of cotton whether members of the co-ops 
or not. 

Mr. President, my knowledge of the integrity and sincerity 
and ability of friends and constituents who are officials in 
these associations in Texas has caused me to present this 
summary of what took place during the investigation by 
Senator McKe.zar of the cotton cooperatives, a summary 
made by a staff writer of the Louisiana Farm Bureau News. 

I have here a résumé of the testimony of Mr. Creekmore, 
president of the American Cotton Cooperative Association, 
which was given at the investigation. I shall not endeavor 
to read it because it is somewhat lengthy, but I ask that it 
may be inserted in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I inquire first 
whether that is the statement prepared by Mr. Creekmore? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This is the statement made before the 
Senator from Tennessee while he was presiding at the in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Instead of doing it that way, why not 
put all of Mr. Creekmore’s actual testimony in the RrEcorp 
as it was given? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well, as it actually took place. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; not as he wrote it out. Let us 
have it as testified in open court, as it were. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well, and also the testimony of 
State Senator N. C. Williamson as it took place before the 
Senator. The Senator asks us to read the testimony. Let 
us have it in the Recorp as it actually took place before the 
Senator. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the testimony of Mr. Creekmore 
and Mr. Williamson was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

E. F. Creekmore, the first witness introduced before 
mittee, having been duly sworn, testified as follows: 

By Senator McKELuLarR: 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, I have a memorandum of some ques- 
tions that I want to ask first. First, we had better have your 
identity. Of course, everybody knows you, but for the record, you 
are the gencral manager and vice president of the American Cotton 
Cooperative Association? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you have been during its existence? 

Answer. I have. 

Question. And are you president or manager of the old Stabili- 
zation Association? 

Answer. I was president. 

Question. That has gone out of existence, I believe? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Without going further into the matter, I want you to 
look at this Senate Joint Resolution 38, Calendar No. 500, a joint 
resolution calling for an investigation of the adjustment and set- 
tlement of losses sustained by the Cooperative Marketing Associa- 
tion, commonly known as the Frazier resolution. Of course, you 
are familiar with that? 

Answer. I am familiar with it; yes, sir. 

Question. You are familiar with the resolution? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did your association have anything to do with pro- 
moting this resolution? 

Answer. I believe that our association had nothing to do with 
the original preparation or introduction of it, but we have con- 
ferred with Senator Frazier since it was introduced 2 years ago 
Senator, I have a statement which has been written out since your 
request has been made of us, which, I believe, covers the opera- 
tions. I believe it will conserve time if I at this time be permitted 
to make a statement, which will cover the 1929-30 operations, or 
the 16-cent loan, and the 1930-31 operations, or the 90-percent 
loan, also by years, and the 1931-32, 1932-33, 1933-34, and 1934-35 
operations. 

Question. I have gone through this matter somewhat carefully, 
and I suggest that you permit me to ask some questions which 
will give the matter very succinctly, and will get in the record 
what we want. I do that solely so that the matter may be 
thrashed out while we are going over it. I would be glad to go 
over on cross-examination, or later, whatever you have in mind, 
and, of course, you will be allowed to put in the record anything 
that you may wish, but I hope you will let me ask a few questions 
about the matter first, if that is satisfactory? 

Answer. Certainly, Senator, I most gladly accede to your views. 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. I do believe that this statement which I have prepared 
as short as possible will give you the entire picture, so that then 
you will conserve time by directing the questions along certain 
things. 

Question. We could conserve more time by following the other 
procedure, because I have these matters I want to ask you about, 
and then we will cover anything else that you have in mind. 

Answer. I want you to hear me, Senator. 

Question. But my mind is directed to certain things, and if you 
don’t mind, I would like to ask that, and then, of course, I will be 
most glad to have your explanation or statement later. 

Answer. I would be very glad to do that. As a matter of fact, 
of course, my attention had been directed to this matter, and I 
have prepared this statement, which I believe covers the matters 
which you and your committee has in mind, and it was with the 
view of conserving time that I made the suggestion. 

Question. I don’t think we are taking a good deal of time, and 
if you will let me ask you a few questions, I will get what. I want. 
I first want to ask you about the Frazier bill. Was your corpora- 
tion behind that bill, or did you seek its passage? 

Answer. I am not sure, but I believe that we knew nothing 
about it until it was offered. When it was offered it came to our 
attention, and then we sought Senator Frazier to have cotton 
included in it. 

Question. He introduced a bill for wheat, as I recall; that is, 
the bill as first introduced had been introduced to include wheat, 
and then you sought to have it also include cotton? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that was done? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Let me ask you a further question, if you have any 
agency, legislative agency in Washington, acting for your associa- 
tion, or do you have any such agency doing anything for you 
whatever? 

Answer. We have no regular legislative agency in Washington. 
Whenever there is a matter pending in Washington which we 
thing we should take an interest in, we will ask some of our 
members to go to Washington to take care of the business there. 

Question. None of them stay there any length of time? 

Answer. No, sir; we are affiliated with the National Cooperative 
Council, and are members of that, and the National Cooperative 
Council has a regular organization which it maintains. 

Question. Well, now, who in the National Legislative Council——— 

Answer. National Cooperative Council. 
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Question. National Cooperative Council, who on that council are 
residents of Washington, and who stays there and looks after legis- 
lative matters? 

Answer. Mr. Robbin Hood is the secretary of the National Coop- 
erative Council. 

Question. Does he devote all of his time to it? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. Are there any others? 

Answer. Not that I know of. He has a secretary. 

Question. Who pays Mr. Hood? 

Answer. Well, the Cotton Cooperative Association, through the 
country, I mean the various associations, form the National Co- 
operative Council. They all make donations to the National 
Cooperative Council. 

Question. Now would you be kind enough—you do not have it 
right here at the moment, I am quite sure—but would you be good 
enough to give me the list of moneys which you have paid out on 
account of this National Cooperative Council, or for your mem- 
bership therein, or if there are any others present who might be 
able to give it, or who might be employed by the cotton cooper- 
ative associations, as legislative agents in any way, I wish you 
would give me the names of those, and their concerns. 

Answer. Well, I believe I can give you that general information 
now. 

Question. That would be fine. 

Answer. I think since I have been connected with the A.C. C. A— 
which is the way we commonly refer to the American Coopera- 
ative Association, which connections occurred some 4 months 
after its organization—-we became members of the National Co- 
operative Council; and, if my memory serves me correctly, we 
have paid in dues to the council $1,000 a year until perhaps this 
past year, at which time we commenced paying them $1,200 a 
year. I am glad to state that Mr. Robin Hood, who is the secre- 
tary of the council, is here today, and I am sure that he will 
be glad to testify, if you desire. 

Question. How is that account carried on your books? 

Answer. Mr. Hill, can you tell me how the account is carried? 
Of course, I do not know all of these details, but I think it is 
dues. 

Mr. Hiii. Dues. 

Answer. Subscription and dues, I believe. I will be glad to fur- 
nish you that information exactly. 

Question. I think that is all right. I have before me a news- 
paper called the Mid-South Cotton News, and it is published at 
Memphis, Tenn., and it carries the notation that it is the official 
publication of the Mid-South Cotton Growers Association, and 
this particular copy is dated “Memphis, Tenn., October 1935.” 
Will you give me the set-up by which this newspaper is pub- 
lished, and who has the responsibility for its publication? 

Answer. I can only give you that generally, because that is 
published by the Mid-South Cotton Cooperative Cotton Growers 
Association, which is a separate corporation from the A. C. C. A. 
The Mid-South publishes—the Mid-South Association, I mean— 
publishes it, and I understand that through subscriptions and 
advertisements, that those sources practically pay for it. If there 
should be a deficit from the funds received from its operation, I 
understand that would be taken care of by the Mid-South Cor- 
poration. 

Question. May I ask who is the editor and publisher—I mean 
what individual has charge of editing and publishing the paper? 

Answer. Well, of course, Mr. Henry, who is the manager of 
the Mid-South Association, is here. I believe he could answer 
any question relative to that better than I. 

Question. I think you are right, and I will not ask you further 
about it, and I will wait and ask him. Is that the only publi- 
cation that is published under the jurisdiction of the A. C. C. A.? 

Answer. Well, that is not under the jurisdiction of the A.C.C. A. 
A. ©. C. A. has a monthly paper, called the American Cotton 
Grower, which it publishes once a month from New Orleans. 

Question. Well, how is that financed? 

Answer. It is financed out of the funds of A. C. C. A. 

Question. Is it charged to the cotton farmer in fixing the 
charges that are entered against them on your books? 

Answer. The American Cotton Grower has been published for 
about 4 months. There are various methods of collecting sub- 
scriptions, all of which I am familiar with. The loss, if any, in 
the operation—and there will be a loss in their operation this 
year—will be taken care of out of the general funds of the 
A. C. C. A. 

ene. Well, I read from this statement from the seed loan 
office—— 

Answer. Did you give it to Mr. Henry? 

Question. Just lend it to me; I thought I had a copy of it, 
but I do not seem to have any. Thank you, sir. I notice that 
the association shows here as to subscriptions a charge of 50 cents 
a bale, which is charged up to the farmer. Is that the way that 
that matter is handled? 

Answer. No; I believe no definite portion has been determined 
in regard to the American Cotton Grower. 

Question. And as I understand you, this has just been published 
about 4 months? 

Answer. About 4 months. 

Question. Are there any other newspapers published by the 
A. C. C. A., or any of their subsidiaries—if I may so speak of the 
regional associations. 

Answer. Affiliated associations. 

Question. Affiliated associations, 
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Answer. There are no other papers published by the A.C. C. A. 
The Louisiana association publishes a paper somewhat similar to 
the Mid-South paper. The Texas association publishes a paper 
somewhat similar. The Mississippi association publishes a simi- 
lar paper. 

Question. Georgia and South Carolina and other members do 
not publish a paper? 

Answer. Not at this time. 

Question. Are you advised—I doubt if you are, but I am asking 
you the question—are you advised whether each of these affiliated 
papers is charged up to the farmers in the form of expenses on 
his cotton? 

Answer. I think there are different systems as to prices. I 
would like to say that Mr. Williamson, the president of the 
Louisiana association; Mr. Stewart, the general manager; and 
Mr. Mimms, the president of the Mississippi association; Mr. 
Sharp, the president of the Texas association; and Mr. White, the 
secretary-treasurer of the Texas association, are here and will be 
glad to give you any information you desire about that. 

Question. Yes, sir. We will be very glad to hear from them, of 
course. The American Cotton Cooperative Association was organ- 
ized on January 13, 1930? 

Answer. January 1930. 

Question. Yes, sir. Did you say that you had had some pre- 
vious connection with its predecessor company, the one organized 
previous to that? 

Answer. I believe not. 

Question. Or did I misunderstand you? 

Answer. I believe I said that I became associated with the 
American Cotton Cooperative Association some 4 months after 
the organization of the A. C. C. A. 

Question. But no one held the same position that you do, as 
I understand it? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. That was the first official position? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, you spoke of the Stabilization Corporation and 
the fact it has gone out of existence. I want to ask you whether 
this is a separate organization, and just a new name—another 
corporation organized for convenience and officered by exactly 
the same personnel and employees as those who had been con- 
nected with the former corporation. 

Answer. It was a separate corporation. 

Question. A Delaware corporation? 

Answer. A Delaware corporation, and established by the dicta- 
tions of the Federal Farm Board. 

Question. At Washington? 

Answer. At Washington. 

Question. What was the real purpose of the establishment of this 
corporation? 

Answer. Which one? 

Question. The real purpose of this Stabilization Corporation? 

Answer. The real purpose of the Stabilization Corporation was to 
conclude the stabilization of the price, which was set about when 
the Federal Farm Board, on October 21, 1929—when it announced 
to the world that the prevailing price of cotton was too low, and 
through the cooperatives they would advance 16 cents a pound to 
cover the price. 

Question. At that time did the cooperative associations owe the 
Government any considerable sums; and if so, how much? 

Answer. On October 21—at that time I think they owed the Gov- 
ernment practically nothing, if anything, on that day. There may 
have been a few small loans. 

Question. Did the A. C. C. A. owe the Government at that time? 

Answer. Well, the A. C. C. A. had not been formed at that time. 
It was formed some 4 months later. 

Question. How long did the Stabilization Corporation exist? 

Answer. Well, from June 4, 1930, until sometime in 1933. As a 
matter of fact, I am not sure that the charter has been surrendered. 
Mr. Daily, who is here, can tell you. 

Mr. Damy. No; because under the Delaware law they have 3 
years’ time to file claims before assets can be released. 

Question. And that has expired? 

Mr. Damir. No; I think it has about a year and a half to run. 

Question. But it is not in active operation at all? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Has this account been settled? 

Answer. No; not there. There is still a few thousand dollars held 
to take care of any possible claims which might be filed, and that 
is being held on deposit in a New York bank, and then there are 
probably a few other claims to be adjusted; as of November 30, 
1933, however, the A. C. C. A. took over all of its assets, which it 
had been holding for the Stabilization Corporation—those assets 
which it had been holding, I mean, were turned over to the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

Question. Who subscribed to the stock of the A. C. C. A., and in 
what amounts? Could you give that? 

Answer. I have that in my statement. 

Question. Will you just make it exhibit A to your testimony? 

Answer. I will get to that later. 

Question. Just answer it this way. Will you kindly furnish that 
and make it exhibit —, to be filed afterward with this statement? 

Answer. We can give you an absolute statement of that. Do you 
mean the original subscription or the present subscription? 

Question. I want to ask for both, but I meant the original sub- 
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Answer. I don't believe we have the original subscription, but we 
can furnish it to you. 

Question. Do you remember about how much actual money was 
subscribed? 

Answer. Yes, sir; $76,950. 

Question. Was ever there any further subscriptions made; and 
if so, when? 

Answer. During January 1935—June of 1935. 

Question. June of 1935? 

Answer. April or June. 

Question. And how much was subscribed then? 

Answer. $5,000,000. 

Question. To buy what? 

Answer. To buy the affiliated corporations. 

Question. How much did you subscribe? 

Answer. I have a list of that. 

Question. And how much was subscribed? 

Answer. That is exhibit G. 

Question. Was the $5,000,000 money of the several affiliated cor- 
porations, or was it money that was borrowed from the Farm 
Board? 

Answer. No; it was money borrowed from the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration by the affiliated corporations, or associations, rather. 

Question. Has any of that been paid back? 

Answer. None of it is due yet. 

Question. Then, so far as the capital of A. C. C. A. is concerned, 
there was $76,900 of cash that was subscribed by the various affili- 
ates in the first instance, and then in 1935—or was it in 1935? 

Answer. Yes; 2 months ago. 

Question. May 1935, in the spring of 1935, the various affiliates 
borrowed $5,000,000 from the Government and put that in stock of 
the A. C. C. A.? 

Answer. Correct; but A. C. C. A., through its earnings over the 
4-year period from 1931 to 1935, inclusive, had accumulated a little 
more than $2,000,000 in earnings, which have gone to capital and 
surplus account. Those exhibits we have, and I am perfectly will- 
ing to continue this way; but I can, I believe, by following the 
other method, conserve time. 

Question. I will not refer to them now, but we will take that up 
later on. Do you remember who constituted the first board of 
directors—do you have those names—of the A. C. C. A.? 

Answer. I believe I could call them offhand. 

Question. All right, sir. 

Answer. Allen Northington, of Alabama. 

Question. Is he still a member of the board? 

Answer. No; he is not a member. We discovered some several 
years ago that Mr. Northington had been kiting checks and using 
the funds of the association for the use of his bank, and when that 
was discovered Mr. Northington was asked to resign, and he did re- 
sign. He was indicted both in the Federal court and in the State 
court, and he was later sentenced to Atlanta for a term of several 
years. 

Question. Was there also a Mr. Samuel Morley? 

Answer. Yes; Mr. Morley was a director from Oklahoma. 

Question. State whether or not he is still with the association. 

Answer. Mr. Morley is not with the association at this time, 
other than in a nominal capacity. Mr. Morley is one of the martyrs 
of cooperative marketing, in my opinion. He experienced trouble 
with the Federal Farm Board in the settlement of the 16-cent 
loan. While he is still a member of the board, he is at this time 
inactive. 

Question. Incidentally, at this point I might add, hasn’t Okla- 
homa been merged with the general A. C. C. A. in some way? 

Answer. Well, Oklahoma is an affiliated association of the 
A. C. C. A., as the other associations are. 

Question. Mr. Charles G. Henry. He was a director then and is 
now? 

Answer. He is now. 

Question. Of the Mid-South? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And Mr. J. G. Conwell, of Georgia? 

Answer. Mr. Conwell is not a director of the Georgia association. 
The Georgia association is now in the hands of a receiver. The 
association owes the Government from the $1.50 loan, and from 
the 16-cent price which was established sometime ago, of which 
I spoke, and there is now owing by that association something like 
$300,000. I understand from the receiver there is approximately 
$250,000 in cash on hand at this time, with more to come yet, so I 
think that association will pay 100 percent. 

Question. Dr. Tait Butler? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Of Memphis. 
and is now, is he not? 

Answer. I am not definite about Dr. Butler; he is not a member 
of the board of A. C.C. A. I have suggested to the directors that 
he might be made an honorary director, because I personaliy have 
a very high opinion of him. 

Question. I agree with you in that opinion. 

Answer. Thank you. The Tennessee and Arkansas corporations 
were merged as the Mid-South Association, and Dr. Butler there- 
fore went off the board. 

Question. And Mr. John B. Blaylock, of North Carolina? 

Answer. Mr. Blaylock has retired from the active management 
of the North Carolina Cooperative Association. 

Question. And who has taken his place? 

Answer. Mr. Mann, who is now a director. 
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Question. Who? 

Answer. Mann. 

Question. What about Mr. R. O. McCutchen? 

Answer. I am very happy to state that Dr. McCutchen is here 
to testify, but he is not now a member—a director of the 
A. C. C. A. 

Question. Who is the director there? 

Answer. Dr. Hatchcock. 

Question. And Mr. N. W. Williamson, of Lake Providence, La. 

Answer. Of course, Mr. Blaylock was president, succeeding Mr. 
Northington, and Mr. Williamson succeeded him some years ago— 
2 years ago. 

Question. Mr. Cowan Jones, of Texas. Is he still with you? 

Answer. He is now a director. Mr. W. R. Quires and Mr. Blu- 
menthal, I believe, are directors of the Southwestern. He resides 
in New Mexico. He has come to testify at this hearing, and I 
would be glad if he would be allowed to testify today or tomor- 
row, if possible, because he has a very ill haby, and I promised 
him that I would ask that you hear him sometime tomorrow, at 
least, so that he could go back. 

Question. I would be glad to accommodate him in any way that 
we can. If you want, I would be glad to hear him this afternoon. 

Answer. He said he could stay until tomorrow evening. 

Question. At any time you wish we will be glad to hear from him 
and let him testify. Mr. Harry Williams? 

Answer. He was connected with the Texas association, and is not 
a director of the A.C.C.A. He was some 4 years ago. He resigned. 

Question. Do you recall the reason for the resignation? It is not 
very clear. Would you mind giving it? 

Answer. Mr. Williams had borrowed some $9,000 from the Pro- 
duction Credit Association, a subsidiary of the Texas association, 
and he was asked, for that reason, to resign, as the account was 
some 2 or 3 years—well, I will say some 2 years overdue, or a year. 

Question. Was the money repaid? Was the money you mentioned 
recovered? 

Answer. It was paid in full. 

Question. Mr. Fasberry, of New Mexico? 

Answer. I don’t believe New Mexico or Arizona was ever a member 
of the A.C.C.A. If it was, it was before my time. 

Question. I have already given the names of the several presi- 
dents of the A. C. C. A. and you have been the vice president and 
general manager all along. Mr. C. A. Moser was the vice president 
and secretary? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Mr. J. R. Bachard 

Answer. That is Mrs. J. R. Bachard. 

Question. Is still there? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Mr. H. G. Safford. If he is still there, what position 
does he hold? 

Answer. Mr. Safford was a cotton man in Houston, Tex., whom 
I tried to get to come with me when I became associated with 
A. C. C. A. and finally succeeded. I did that, however, only upon 
the request of President Hoover, who wrote to him and asked him 
as a public service to come into the operation. He resigned 2 years 
ago. I think very highly of him. 

Question. Mr. D. G. Hill, comptroller? 

Answer. Mr. Hill is still comptroller. 

Question. Mr. Surratt, the treasurer? 

Answer. He is still treasurer. 

Question. And Mr. Ray Epstein, assistant secretary? 

Answer. When Mr. Moser resigned Miss Epstein resigned, and 
W. R. McCullough is now secretary, and Miss Pauline Gauss is 
assistant secretary. 

Question. And Mr. Williamson, of Louisiana, is now the president, 
is he? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then the personnel at present are those whom we have 
just named. Is that the present set-up? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Question. And outside of this original subscription of %76,900 
that you have mentioned, I believe that all of the capital for the 
affiliated corporations was raised by loans? 

Answer. The $76,900 was paid by the individual associations, but 
in connection with that, do not forget that there has been added 
to that the reserve accumulated in 5 years’ operations. 

Question. How long had it operated? 

Answer. It started in 1920—-21—1921-—22. 

Question. Practically all of the associations—this association 
started in 1921, and had run up until 1930, when the A. C. C. A. 
was formed, practically all of them had gone through bankruptcy 
or liquidation at that time, had they not? 

Answer. That had been the propaganda circulated-—— 

Question. I want to know what the fact is; I don’t want to know 
anything but the facts, and nothing else. 

Answer. The Georgia association, as I have stated, went into the 
hands of a receiver. 

Question. Well, that is, as I understand it, since the year of 
1930. Now, before 1930, did any of them go into the hands of a 
receiver? 

Answer. No. Insofar as I know, no association of the present 
group, regardless of their present mame, have ever been in the 
hands of a receiver. Mr. Henry, or Mr. Williamson, or Mr. Hil 
are here. Will you state if that is not correct? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Wasn't the Oklahoma association—wasn’t there some 
kind of an anjustment out there, or some kind of an arrangement 
with the Government? 

Answer. Well, that is a question. I personally think it was a 
great loss to the Oklahoma association. I am sorry, Senator, 
that I am not going into this prepared statement, because this 
statement that I have here will cover that. 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. It all came about by reason of the workings of this 
16-cent loan. The Oklahoma association was required to turn 
over all of the assets to the Federal Farm Board, and to give it 
a loan of $1.50 a bale, and this loan amounted to some $2,150,000. 
Because of this loan, placed on it by this settlement—now, I am 
glad to go into this at this time, because I am sure you will be 
glad to hear the cooperatives’ side of it. 

Question. Oh, yes; sure. 

Answer. The Oklahoma association feels that it would be unfair 
to continue their operation unless it could receive a settlement 
of their debts. Through Mr. Daley, our general counsel, arrange- 
ments were made with the proper authority, and which arrange- 
ments were approved by the secretary-treasurer, whereby a solu- 
tion has been worked out whereby Oklahoma turned over all of 
its assets, and that is to be done, to the secretary of the treasurer, 
in complete settlement of the debt and the amount involved. 

Question. The amount agreed upon, wasn’t it? 

Answer. Yes; the amount agreed upon. 

Question. Will you give that amount, if you can find it, because 
I want to ask you another question in connection with it while 
we are on it? 

Answer. I have an exhibit covering each of those State oper- 
ations. 

Question. We are just confining ourselves now to Oklahoma. 

Answer. The Oklahoma association was to return to the Federal 
Farm Board by reason of the 16-cent loan the sum of $490,851. 
Now, that is to be paid, in addition to a previous payment made of 
$198,351.71. The statement will show the whole thing, and I would 
be glad to take up the statement fully, which I think is necessary 
to completely understand the thing. 

Question. The loss in the operation of the Oklahoma association 
was $916,000, as shown by your exhibit? 

Answer. The actual loss to the members of the Oklahoma asso- 
ciation and the Oklahoma association, as I conceive it, as it now 
exists, amounts to $916,258.71. 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, do you recall how much money the 
Oklahoma association ever subscribed—how much actual money— 
out of the $79,960? 

Answer. No, I don’t; but I imagine we can get that because 
that’s a matter of record. 

Question. While we are on the subject of that—— 

Answer (interrupting). We will get it from New Orleans. 

Question. While we are on that Oklahoma settlement, let me ask 
you this about it: From General McCarl’s report concerning these 
matters, or some of them, it develops that the Government received 
finally about $92,000 or $93,000. I won't be exact—I’m speaking 
from memory—and it also appears that the A. C. C. A., about a 
year ago, declared what was known as a patronage divicend, of 
about that sum of money. Have those two items any connection 
at all? 

Answer. None whatever. 

Question. What became of the $92,000 of money that was de- 
clared as a patronage dividend to the old Oklahoma Affiliated 
Association? 

Answer. We have Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Wendell here from 
the Oklahoma association, and they, of course, can testify to that. 
I can state generally that the money was distributed to the 
members. 

Question. Do you mean the members of the Oklahoma associa- 
tion? 

Answer. Of the Oklahoma association; yes, sir. 

Question. You mean by that, the farmers composed it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Let me see if I have those figures right. It appears 
that on April 23, 1934, about a year and a half ago, a dividend 
was paid to the Oklahoma affiliate, that a so-called patronage divi- 
dend was paid to the Oklahoma affiliate of $92,908.91. As I under- 
stand you, that was distributed among the farmers who composed 
the old Oklahoma association? 

Answer. It is all the same. There has been no change in the 
corporate title of the Oklahoma association. It has been continu- 
ous since 1922. 

Question. My purpose is to find out, if I can, what was actually 
done with this $92,908.91, and I imagine that you have no personal 
information concerning that? 

Answer. I think our comptroller, Mr. Hill, or Mr. Conroy who 
is here, and who have audited us each year, can make a definite 
statement on that. 

Question. I am wondering if I have it among the papers here— 
whether I asked for that list. Did I, Mr. Creekmore? The gentle- 
man over there [indicating] says I didn’t ask for it. 

Answer. What list, Senator? 

Question. I don’t think I asked for a list of the Oklahoma 
stockholders and the amounts due each. 

Answer. The Oklahoma members? 

Question. And the patronage dividend and the amount due 
each. When you get back, or your secretary gets back, can you 
give me that list? 
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Answer. It will be that high, Senator [indicating]. 

Question. How many of them are there? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Thirty-five thousand. 

Mr. CrREEKMORE. But Senator McKeuuar is asking, if I under- 
stand him correctly, for a list of the members who participated in 
the 1933-34 operation and because of that participation received 
a@ patronage dividend. 

Senator McKe.uiar. That’s ccrrect. 

Mr. CrEEKMORE. We will furnish it to you. 

Mr. WENDELL. Some of that dividend was distributed not only 
to members but to producers. 

Mr. CREEKMORE. Nonmember producers? 

Mr. WENDELL. That’s right. 

Senator McKetrar. Mr. Wendell, I would like to ask you this 
while we are on the subject: Was all of that distributed? 

Mr. WENDELL. All but a small amount, which was withheld for 
paying the stenographers and secretaries and bookkeepers, etc. 

Senator McKELLaR. When was that distributed—about when? 

Mr. WEND=LL. I can’t give the exact date. It was distributed 
almost immediately after we got that check. 

Examination by Senator McKELLAR (continued): 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, I want to ask you if you have a copy 
of your charter? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I believe I asked you for that? 

Answer. Senator, we’ve got nearly everything. 

Question. What we are after is facts. Let me ask you whether 
you recall a statement made by Messrs. Stone and Williams, a 
former member of the Farm Board, and yourself, that the 
A. C. C. A. and the various regional cooperatives were farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled? 

Answer. I don’t recall such a statement, Senator, 
willing to make it today. 

Question. Do you know how memberships in the various affil- 
iated associations are secured? 

Answer. Generally speaking; yes, sir. 

Question. I would like to know that. 
are secured? 

Answer. Well, I think probably these various representatives of 
the State associations can give you more definite information, but I 
will be pleased to tell you generally. 

Question. I will be pleased to have you do so. 

Answer. We will take the Mid-South. Their contract is quite 
similar to Mississippi, Alabama, and other : ssociations. 

Question. I want to get that Mid-South seed-loan paper, if you 
please. 

(Witness hands Senator MCKELLAR paper.) 

Question. Excuse me. [Examines paper.] 

Answer. I think I might say this, that the members of the Mid- 
South Association, and all other associations, in delivering cotton 
to their associations, on the draft either sign a membership agree- 
ment—lI can’t go into technical details—or it is signed for them 
insofar as the Mid-South is concerned—TI think if it is signed by 
an agent the Mid-South recently has adopted a policy of mail- 
ing a membership card to the member. 

Question. Suppose I have one bale of cotton and bring it to 
Memphis—assume I am a Tennessee or an Arkansas farmer and I 
bring it in on a wagon and turn it over to the Mid-South, and ask 
them to sell it for me; then in the receipt that I am given there is 
a@ clause in it, in small type, which declares that I am a member 
of the Mid-South Association—isn’t that the usual way? 

Answer. I think that’s generally the way. 

Question. Now, I notice, and I notice with some degree of inter- 
est, I want to say—take the seed-loan borrower; and that has been 
an institution that has been near my heart for many reasons, the 
principal reason being that those who borrow from the seed-loan 
Office are usually among our poorest citizens, who are not able to 
finance themselves in any other way in making their crop; and I 
notice that on nearly every bale of cotton handled by the Mid- 
South those seed-loan borrowers have an item of membership fee 
of $5 charged against them. Many of them make only one or two 
or three bales, and some of them sell only one bale to the Mid-South 
and I am wondering if you approve of the charging of those poor 
farmers, unable to finance themselves in any other way, of $5 for 
@& membership in the cooperative association, and that charge is 
made simply by putting in small letters a clause in the receipt 
declaring them to be members of the association. Is that the way 
the cooperative association gets its members? 

Answer. Senator, I am glad to hear you say it is a matter close 
to your heart, because it is also a matter close to us. I think the 
cooperatives render a service, not alone to the members but to the 
United States Government cottonseed loan force, for which it has 
never gotten credit. The cooperatives persuaded Secretary Hyde to 
permit the operation of collateralized loan imstead of selling the 
cotton outright. The question as to the $5 a bale has caused me 
some concern, but as I remember, and Mr. Henry will be glad to 
testify—I think I am trying to cover too much ground—but as I 
remember it, 50 cents per bale; if a man delivered only one bale 
he paid only 50 cents. I am not sure about that, but it is my 
recollection. 

Question. I have given him the typical cases and he can ex- 
plain that. 

Answer. I say this: That the service the cooperatives rendered 
at a very great cost to themselves was such that if it was neces- 
sary the seed-loan members could and should be able to well 
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afford to pay $5 for the services received. There has been too 
much of an attitude on the part of the cooperative’s directors 
themselves to do too many things for the benefit of the coopera- 
tives as a whole at a cost to the memberships. Of course, some- 
body must pay the expense. 

Question. Now, I may say that I began life as a cotton farmer 
and I was a one-horse or, rather, a one-mule man, and I bor- 
rowed money from a merchant to make my crop and paid him 
back when the crop was ginned and hauled to the county seat, 
and I have been very greatly interested in these charges, and I 
want to ask you about it. Here’s a man that so far as the seed- 
loan books show, turned over one bale of cotton on the 27th of 
February 1934, and that was sold by the Mid-South Cotton Grow- 
ers Association for $51.31. Previous to that time evidently the 
Mid-South had done just what you mentioned a moment ago. 
Instead of settling it at once, they had advanced him $5.59 in 
cash, and, of course, that’s a proper deduction, and he was 
charged interest on that cash advance of 60 cents. I don’t know 
how long it was or what the rate was and I haven't had time to 
go into the figures. 

Answer. I would sa; about 2 years. 

Question. I will have to get you to explain and probably have 
to ask Mr. Henry to get it for me. The next charge is $1.30 
insurance, end the next charge $4.55 storage, and then here is a 
most remarkable charge to the seed-loan man that borrows $50 
or $75 or $100 or $150. I believe the limit is $200—it charges 
him $1.40 other than regular seasonal charges. I don’t know 
what that is. I am sure Mr. Henry will explain that when he 
goes on the stand. And then a membership fee of $5 and then 
a charge for this paper [referring to newspaper] of 50 cents on 
that one bale of cotton, and then his interest on cash paid out 
for freight and storage—that I suppose is the $4.55—40 cents 
more, making gross deduction of $19.34 on a bale of cotton. 

This leaves an enormous charge against that farmer—if it is 
correct—a charge much larger than I paid when I was a young 
man cotton farmer on a one-horse or one-mule cotton farm. 
These figures are to me somewhat distressing, because I voted 
for all cooperative associations and the cooperative movement 
generally, and I wanted to see it do what we expected it to do; 
therefore I am asking you this question: Don’t you think those 
charges are out of line? 

Answer. I will be very glad, Senator, to go into it. I will have 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Hays, our auditors, go into it. 

Question. That will be fine, and I thank you very much for it. 
Now, not speaking technically at all but just speaking generally, 
the Government has canceled the indebtedness that the coopera- 
tives have owed it on several occasions heretofore? 

Answer. As you say, not technically, my answer is 


that morally they have canceled nothing. They owe us money. 


Question. Let’s look at the figures a moment. The Government 
furnished all the money that has been put in the various co- 
operatives, except the $76,950. The Government has had, on three 
different occasions, to cancel the indebtedness owed by the cooper- 
atives. Wait a minute, I want to correct that. On two different 
occasions. Didn’t they virtually cancel the obligation by means 
of stabilization—formation of the stabilization operation and then 
provide for the absorption of the losses? That was in 1930. 

Answer. Technically, this is generally what the Government did 
in the settlement of the 16-cent loan—i1929 stabilization opera- 
tion—they took all of the assets, which I estimate amounted to 
two and a half million dollars at that time. They put the co- 
operatives in debt to them $1,700,000 and took over the cotton 
which morally they should have taken over without any loss to 
the cooperatives. I say “morally”, because I hope to be given an 
opportunity to state just what happened and convince you that 
I am right. 

Question, I will be very happy to have you do so—to have you 
put everything before us, because we desire nothing else but the 
facts, and I know you will give them to the best of your ability, 
but here’s what the books show—that in 1930, when the stabiliza- 
tion m was formed, in substance the balance as shown 
by the books was absorbed by the Government. 

Answer. Yes, sir; and I have a statement showing just what that 
loss is. 

Question. We will be glad indeed to have it and for you to dis- 
cuss it. Now, then, in 1933, there was another cancelation, wasn't 
there, of old debts? 

Answer. By an act of Congress in 1930-31, a 90-percent loan, 
which was another stabilization operation of the Federal Farm 
Board, was settled by the Farm Credit Administration taking over 
all of the cotton on hand of the 1930-31 operation at really the 
loan value, plus carrying charges, plus the operating costs, plus 
the profits we had made. 

Question. And the A. C. C. A. and affiliated associations were 
given another chance to proceed, were they not? They couldn’t 
have proceeded at that time unless they had had this prior 
indebtedness wiped out? 

Answer. Technically, I think you are right. 

Question. That’s twice that the Government has accepted the 
losses and the associations, or the members, have not borne any 
of the losses, isn’t it? 

Answer. I don’t think so. It is twice that the Government has 
settled with the cooperatives, where they knew the cooperatives 
were agents, but the cooperatives were penalized heavily by the 
settlement. 
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Question. Be that as it may, I will now read this bill which 
was introduced January 21, 1935, by Senator Frazier. It reads as 
follows: 

“Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of adjustment and settle- 
ment of losses sustained by the cooperative marketing associations 
dealing in grain during the stabilization operations of the Federal 
Farm Board in the years 1929 anc 1930 when such cooperative 
marketing associations were induced and requested by the Federal 
Farm Board to withhold grain and/or cotton from the market and 
to make advances to their members in order to stabilize. prices, 
the Federal Farm Credit Administration is hereby authorized and 
directed to make such adjustments and settlements in accordance 
with the understanding that such cooperative marketing associa- 
tions had with the Federal Farm Board, and on the basis of a 
price or a sum equal to the amount directly loaned or advanced to 
such associations plus carrying charges and operation costs in 
connection with such grain and/or cotton from the date of the 
loans or advances to the date that such grain and/or cotton was 
finally taken over by the Federal Farm Board or delivered pursuant 
to its instructions.” 

If that bill had become the law, then for the third time during 
the history of the A. C. C. A. and its affiliates the Government 
would have absorbed their losses? 

Answer. The Government would have absorbed the losses, but 
the losses were incurred by the Government through the Federal 
Farm Board. 

Question. Of course, that’s a matter to be argued; but I might 
suggest it is claimed by the Government that it lent vast sums 
of money. Have the cooperatives themselves put up $76,950 as 
against these very generous loans by the Government to carry on 
their business? The Government having done that much, and put 
it all in the hands of the American Cooperative Association and its 
affiliates, why should the Government ever have done all that for 
the cooperatives? Why should the Government be required to 
bear all the losses? 

Answer. It is just simply, as I see it, whether the Government 
wishes to stand back of the Agricultural Act. 

Question. In other words, you don’t think the bill goes far 
enough. Has any cooperative, any member, or any subsidiary com- 
pany, or any member of the A. C. C. A., ever had to pay a single 
dollar in the formation or operation of these various associations? 

Answer. Well, as I have stated, as I estimate, we haven't got to 
the point of making an exact statement as to that, because it will 
cost a good deal and will take a lot of time to do it. As I state, 
in the 1929-30 operation, the 16-cent loan, in the settlement it 
cost our cooperatives $4,000,000, in round figures, by the appropria- 
tion of the assets, and by putting the cooperatives in the debt of 
the Farm Board $1,700,000. In addition to that the members lost 
their equity in patronizing the 16-cent loan, and that caused a loss 
of $5 a bale, or $6,500,000, and, in my opinion, the members of the 
cooperatives and the cooperatives lost in the 1929-30 operation a 
total of some $10,500,000. 

Question. Well, however that may be, the fact remains that there 
have been three general payments—one in 1931, 1933, and now 
there is this one, which requires the Government to be soaked 
with the loss—the third one is the Frazier bill. During that time 
has a single member of any cooperative association, affiliated, or 
any of your associations, ever been called on to put up $1 for any 
reason? 

Answer. Yes, sir. In actual operation the member associations 
of 1929-30 were called upon to put up out of their assets, on the 
basis of this $1.50 a bale, of which I have spoken, or $1,700,000, 
and considering that there has been about $4,000,000 of the 
farmers’ money actually taken in this operation. 

Question. Now, I want to come back to my original question. 
Has any association ever assessed against a member—a cooperative 
member, a member of any cooperative association, or affiliate—has 
any farmer member—if I may put it that way, to make my meaning 
perfectly clear, it makes no difference where it came from—but has 
any farmer member—that is, any member of any of these coopera- 
tive associations—been assessed by your association or by any 
affiliate with any loss in any way? 

Answer. In the 1929-30 and 1930-31 operations, 

Question. The members were. 

Answer. I am trying to get it clear. 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. In the 1929-30 operation, and again in the 1930-31 oper- 
ation, no member, insofar as I know—and I believe I would know 
if they had been assessed—was not assessed for any loss incurred 
in those particular operations. 

Question. Well now, has any member ever at any time been 
assessed for any loss, however incurred, under any circumstances? 

Answer. Yes; I think so, Senator; but I can’t testify, only gen- 
erally, on that. 

Question. Can you tell me? I want to get this clearly, and I 
ask you if at any time you can tell me anyone connected with any 
association, or if any of your assistants can tell me whether any 
member has ever been assessed? 

Answer. Well, I am sure that there are some of the members here 
who could answer that. 

Question. Maybe Mr. Henry could tell me. 

Answer. I think so. : 

Question. I would like to call on him for that, because I know 
him and I esteem him highly, and I want to find out what the facts 
are. Well, now, let me ask another thing. Have you got a state- 
ment showing how much money your association, and the various 
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affiliates of your association, have borrowed from the Government 
during the time that it has been in existence? Have you got that 
made up? If you have, I would like to look at it. Do you have a 
statement made up that will reflect that? 

Answer. Senator, there are only a very few things that you can 
ask us that we haven’t got prepared. There are some that were 
impossible to get in the time that we had; or else, if we do not have 
them, we did not understand the request. 

Question. Well, of course, we merely want to get at the facts in 
this connection, so that we may be able to reach the proper 
conclusion. 

Answer. Here is a summary of the loan obtained from the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan. Here is a complete statement of that. 

Question. How much was it? 

Answer. Here is the summary of it made up in full. I will let 
you see the statement. Now, details of that loan—Mr. Hill can 
tell you about that. 

Question. I would like for Mr. Hill to do that. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I notice that the Cotton Stabilization Corporation— 
that is, from June 4, 1930, until October 15, 1936—in financing 
loans received $12,526,447.34, and in cotton equity there is shown 
loans of $29,388,723.26. Now, there is a revolving loan shown here 
of $221,255,474.84, making a total of $263,179,648.44; is that correct? 

Answer. 263,170, Senator, 648. You gave that as a “nine.” 

Question. Now, I notice on the same page, this repayment of 
renewals, this item here, that that aggregates $169,711,177.05. Now, 
then, I find from the same page cancelation of indebtedness arising 
from donation of cotton to the American National Red Cross, and 
that was done pursuant to the passage of a resolution of the 
Seventy-second Congress of the United States of America, $78,250,- 
714.30, and the remaining indebtedness pursuant to the passage of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, approved May 13, 1931, $15,208,- 
757.09; is that correct? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Those are the several items? 

Answer. No; that is wrong. Mr. Hill, will you explain that? 

Question. Well, excuse me, Mr. Creekmore, I do not mean to get 
away right now, and we will ask about that later on. We have 
found out how much money the cooperatives have actually put in 
this business, namely, $76,950. Now, I would like to know how 
much the Government has put in during this time? 

Answer. Well, of course, you concede, I suppose, that where you 
withhold reserves from your members, and that is retained by the 
cooperatives, that the cooperatives have put that amount in the 
business. If you had a $50 bale of cotton, and if you held out of 
that 50 cents, and at the end of the season you put that in the 
reserve, then it would seem to me that the cooperatives have put 
the 50 cents in the business. 

Question, If they have made money? 

Answer. Yes. Well, we will show you that we have made money. 

Question. All right. 

Answer. I believe I can sum this up and that I can give you the 
information that you want to know about. The Federal Farm Loan 
Board, or the revolving fund, in the 1929-30 and 1930-31 operations, 
lost $107,000,000; $27,000,000, approximately, in the 1930-31 opera- 
tion and some seventy-odd million dollars in the 1929-30 operation, 
taking the value of cotton donated to the Red Cross as of the date 
of donation. Against that the cooperatives and their members have 
lost $20,500,000, as I estimate it. 

Question. Did the A. C. C. A. also deal in spot cotton all during 
that time? Well, the answer will be “Yes”, I imagine? 

Answer. In the 1929-30 season, the A. C. C. A. was organized just 
about after the big rush of the 16-cent loan, and it handled the 
cotton in the 1929-30 season. Then it was after that time that they 
wound up with the 10-cent loan. 

Question, Did it buy any futures is the question? 

Answer. The A. C. C, A.? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. It bought futures for its member associations as a gift, 
and spot cotton was sold. 

Question. During the history of the A. C. C. A., or any of the 
cotton associations, was any money ever paid out for that purpose? 

Answer. I can tell you about 

Question. I am talking about this board. 

Answer. During the 1929-30 operations and the 1930-31 opera- 
tions, at the direction of the Federal Farm Board, and in the 
1930-31 operations, and to some extent in the 1929-30 operations, 
with my approval, in order to maintain the position of 1,240,000 
bales long for stabilization and some 2,000,000 long for the 1930-31 
season, we ‘vent in the market and made purchases. That was not 
hedging. 

Question. What do you mean by “maintaining your position”? 

Answer. I mean if I have 1,300,000 bales of cotton of the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation, and we think it is advisable or necessary 
to sell spot cotton, then to maintain our position of 1,300,000 bales 
we must buy some other cotton, and we buy futures to maintain 
the position. 

Question. Why was it necessary to maintain a position by buy- 
ing futures? 

Answer. That was the position of the Federal Farm Board. They 
wanted that done, and it was, therefore, necessary to maintain the 
position of 1,300,000 bales. 

Question. Did they ever by resolution direct that such a position 
be maintained? 

Answer. I can't tell you whether by resolution or not, Senator 
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Question. Who gave you those instructions, if you remember? 
Answer. Mr. Legge. 

Question. Mr. Legge? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He is now dead? 

Answer. He is now dead. 

Question. Do you know whether you have any written document 
from Mr. Legge about it? 

Answer. Well, I don’t know, but the Federal Farm Board report 
for 1930, 1931, and 1932 covers the question, where they make the 
statement that that was done. 

Question. Oh, what I was trying to find out was who it was that 
authorized it to be done; that is, who directed that such a position 
be maintained. I can understand how futures can be bought to 
hedge spots, but I cannot understand how they would be bought 
for any other purpose, except hoping that cotton would go up. 

Answer. This is the third annual report of the Federal Farm 
Board. 

Question. Yes, sir. Give the page, please, sir. 

Answer. Page 74 [reading]: 

“Stocks had been acquired originally in an effort to protect 
farmers from the full force of the decline in prices due to the 
depression. Loans on cotton at 16 cents per pound to cooperatives 
in the fall and winter of the 1929-30 season, did serve to hold the 
price of the commodity above the 16-cent level during the period 
when growers were marketing about nine-tenths of their 1929 crop. 
When these loans were made it was expected that the depression 
would soon be over, and that cotton could be sold for well above 
the amount loaned. The price finally declined, however, to a level 
where values were less than the loans made by the Board.” 

Now I am going to leave out a few sentences and then will 
continue: 

“It was decided, therefore, to hold the stabilization cotton off the 
market during the remainder of the crop year 1930-31. In accord- 
ance with this policy net holdings of stabilizaticn cotton were not 
reduced during the fiscal year 1930-31, although from time to time 
sales were made to spinners from stabilization stocks. Such sales 
were immediately replaced by the purchase of other spot cotton or 
of futures, the latter being converted into spot cotton as oppor- 
tunity developed. The total unhedged position was maintained at 
1,241,509 bales as closely as possible until December 1930, when a 
small addition was made to stabilization stocks. As a result of a 
2-cent decline in the cotton market between November 1 and De- 
cember 15, 1930, which threatened to go still further, the corpora- 
tion purchased 78,300 bales of futures on the New York Cotton 
Exchange in a few days during December 1930, and later trans- 
terred this to spot cotton.” 

The investigation of the committee is invited to this report to 
which I have referred. 

Question. You think that establishes the fact that the policy of 
the Farm Board, and the policy of your association was brought 
about to maintain that position, do you? 

Answer. Yes; and I think that was being done then and is being 
done today by the Government. 

Question. It is being done? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. With the cotton cooperatives? 

Answer. No, sir. The cotton cooperatives, since the stabiliza- 
tion operations, concluding July 31, 1931, have not speculated in 
the advance or decline of the market. As cotton was received, 
and the price fixed by the members for the contract, the cotton 
was sold to a certain amount. As the cotton was sold by us and 
the price fixed by the mill, those contracts have been repurchased. 
That is a hedge. 

Question. Of course I understand, and you say you have done 
that for maintenance purposes, but what I had in mind is if you 
would hedge as it is usually referred to, if you know what I mean. 

Answer. That is true, yes; I understand, and it has been auto- 
matic, Senator, since the beginning of the 1931-32 season. We 
have automatically hedged. Sometimes we have failed to hedge a 
very small percentage of our low grades. As a rule, however, we 
hedge, with the exception of one time, which I will be glad to give 
you. When the 10-cent loan was announced in 1933 by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, for a period of 10 or 12 days that policy 
was lifted, and then when the definite policy was later announced, 
it was again renewed and has been continued since. With those 
two exceptions, the A. C. C. A. has not speculated in the advance 
or decline of the market. 

Question. Now let me ask you, does the A. C. C. A. or its 
membership own a membership on the New York Cotton Exchange? 

Answer. It does. 

Question. When did you buy that, at the beginning of its opera- 
tions? 

Answer. No; at the beginning of its operations I agreed to use 
my membership, and give them the advantage of that, and that 
was continued for 2 years. Perhaps 6 months or a year later there 
was a membership purchased for the association and is in the 
name of one of the vice presidents down there. 

Question. Now, do you remember what that cost? 

Answer. About $12,000. 

Question. Now, I will ask you this. Have you got a statement 
showing how much in commissions that your association or the 
auxiliary associations have paid for commissions for buying 
futures? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or selling futures? 
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Answer. No, str. That fs one of the things we could not get up 
because our auditors state it will take 6 weeks to do that. 

Question. Let’s see what you have there. 

Mr. HitL. We do not have anything about that. 

Question. You do not have anything at all? Well, will you 
please have something? Just one moment and I will see what 
you have on that subject. Suppose you refer to it in order to 
refresh your memory. I see on the balance sheet given you by 
the Comptroller General's report of July 31, 1932, “margin de- 
posits.” Doesn’t that show what you put up to cover on cotton? 

Answer. I presume it would; that would be a way you could 
describe it. 

Question. It is set down here as $3,549,458.69. Could you say 
whether or not that figure is correct as reported by the Comp- 
troller General? 

Answer. Now, is that for the Cotton Stabilization Corporation? 

Question. No; that is the A.C. C. A. That is the balance sheet 
of the A. C. C. A. which is dated July 31, 1932, and this has on it, 
“marginal deposit, $3,549,458.69.”" That indicates, if that is cor- 
rect, that indicates very large future transactions, does it not? 

Answer. I don’t think so. Of course, I don’t know what season. 

Question. This is the balance sheet, and I will show it to you 
here. It shows as an asset in this statement, as follows: “Mar- 
ginal deposit, $3,549,458.69.” Does that not mean that you were 
carrying a pretty large amount of cooperative cotton? 

Answer. Let me make this statement. 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. First, the Cotton Stabilization Corporation, while I was 
president—I was, nominally, president. The Federal Farm Board 
dictated and directed its policy. I followed orders. The bylaws 
will show that. The record will show that. Around the 1930-31 
operations, it was agreed by the Farm Credit Administration and 
A. C. C. A. that this was to be done, and that is that we were to 
carry on our stabilization operations apart from our regular busi- 
ness. Now, I don’t know, of course, which operations that has 
reference to. I will say this: For some time we would put up $5 a 
bale margin on our outstanding futures, and with $3,000,000, that 
would be 600,000 bales, and I would not be able to differentiate 
that statement at this time from the operations of the Federal 
Farm Board. Mr. Hill, of course, can correct me on that. 

Question. What do you have to say about it? 

Mr. Hix. I do not know the amount from memory. 

Answer. I think when Mr. Conway takes the stand that he can 
give you a statement of what we had out on margin, I think. 

Mr. Conway. Yes. 

Senator McKELtar. All right, sir; that will be fine. 

Question. I find here market difference, and this is from the 
balance sheet for July 31, 1932, and you show here, right here, 
Mr. Creekmore, the figure of $1,582,355.68. Could you explain what 
that there has reference to? 

Answer. Well, I think we had that covered at one time. It has 
to do with the market difference. 

Question. What does it mean? 

Answer. The difference between the value of the futures sold, 
or the price sold to the mill, and the value as of the day the in- 
ventory was taken. 

Question. Assume that to refer to the value of cotton. In other 
words, cotton rose after it was sold? 

Answer. It might have risen or declined, one way or the other. 

Question. But that is an item of that kind? 

Answer. One way or the other. It might be a debit or it might 
be a credit. 

Question. Well, on this particular occasion it was a liability, and 
I imagine that was a loss? 

Answer. I imagine it was if it is carried as a liability, and of 
course there was a corresponding profit as to the A. C. C. A. opera- 
tions in the enhancement or value of spot cotton. 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, I now want to ask you what is an 
immediate fixation pool as used by the association and set up. 

Answer. Immediate fixation pool is where a member is offered an 
advance against what is considered a world market value, less over- 
head, less the cost of delivery. 

Question. Well, now, suppose I am a seed-loan borrower, and I 
bring you a bale of cotton, and you advise me that the immediate 
fixation-pool value—I am a member, and I have proof of that, 
and I bring you my cotton, and the immediate fixation-pool cot- 
ton, say, is 10 cents, and afterward you sell the cotton for 11 cents. 
What becomes of the difference? 

Answer. It would not be possible in the operation to make a 
profit of $5 a bale. 

Question. Well, suppose it is 1014 cents, or 10% cents, for in- 
stance. Suppose I am the farmer, and I tell you to sell it to the 
fixation pool, say, for 10 cents a pound—I am not describing exact 
conditions, understand, I am using figures for illustration. I take 
it you sell the cotton for 10 cents, and you take it over, or your 
affiliates take it over at that price. Now, suppose 2 Weeks later, 
or a week later, or the next day cotton goes up one-fourth of a 
cent. Does your member get the quarter of a cent, or does the 
affiliate get it? 

Answer. I would like to suggest, in order that the Senator may 
understand this, Mr. Henry, you give us a statement of your mem- 
bership, and I know, Senator, he can give you the details of it. 
The affiliated corporation turns over to us the immediate fixed 
pool cotton, and then it is automatically sold against that price, 
that is, futures, in order to guard against a decline in the market. 
Then if there is an advance, and if we get more, to answer your 
question, the proceeds, if any, resulting from the operations are 
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distributed back to our members on the basis of approximately 
50 percent of the profits to the members, and approximately 50 
percent is withheld as a reserve. Now, if there was a 25-point 
advance in the market, that would have no bearing on the 
operations. 

Question. In other words, for instance, suppose you bought from 
me a baile of cotton for $50, and you paid me for it, and then it 
was sent on to the Mid-South, we will say, and then afterward 
cotton sold actually for 11 cents, or even 12 cents. I, as a member, 
would not get any advantage out of this increase in price of the 
cotton, would I; but you say, as I understand you, that that 
would be credited in some way, and it would go in some fund for 
the—or party for the—payment of dividends to members and also 
to increase their reserve; is that right? 

Answer. We do not follow the individual member's bale through. 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. We do not distinguish that. It would be impossible to 
handle Senator McKe.tar’s bales separate from those of the other 
members. The expense would be far too heavy. What we do is to 
pool the cotton, and we average it, and take average profits per 
bale. On a $5 profit a bale you would be returned approximately 
$2.50 a bale in casb, on a baleage basis; $2.50 would be held as re- 
serve. I don’t know, Senator, whether you understand me or not. 

Question. I don’t think I do. 

Answer. That is all right. I hope I can make it clear. 
A. C. C. A. has increased its capital stock by $2,000,000 because of 
the withholding of a part of its earnings, which is simply a reserve 
to be used to take care of possible losses, or to increase its capital 
in order to enlarge the business. 

Question. Well, now, you have been in business about 6 years, 
nearly 6 years. How many dividends have you declared in that 
time? 

Answer. Well, I have a statement here of the dividends and the 
equities distributed. I think it amounts to a total of $6,000,000. 

Question. Six million or sixty? 

Answer. Six. Don’t give us too much credit. 

Question. Six million. If you have a statement of that, I would 
like to see it. 

Answer. Member associations—this includes stock dividends we 
have made to our members. 

Question. That is meant to members, is it? 

Answer. Member associations. Equities distributed to member 
associations during the period. 

Question. This is the statement here? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. January 11, 1930, date of the corporation, to June 30, 
1935, or the season of 1931-32, $2,015,259.29; 1932-33, $1,531,511.40; 
season of 1933-34, $480,058.27, and so cn. Now, that distribution 
was made to the various members or to the affiliates, in other 
words? 

Answer. That is true. 

Question. There was also distributed in capital stock, season of 
1931-32, $825,254.65; season 1932-33, $303,095.55; or a total of 
$6,150,153.44. That distribution was all made to affiliates, as I 
understand. 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. I am wondering about the farmer, and I want to know 
about that because I am particularly interested in the farmer. I 
want to know where that came in in the matter. How much has 
been distributed to them by your association or its affiliates? 

Answer. I think there is a statement there which will show the 
results before distribution to farmers, after withholding the reserve 
on the part of the affiliated associations. 

Question. What I wish, I would like for you to give us the 
amount that had actually been distributed to members of the 
association in all of the years. 

Answer. Well, I am sorry that I do not have that at the moment, 
Senator. 

Question. Can you get it? 

Answer. I think we can supply it to you from the exhibits from 
the representatives we have here. 

Question. All right, sir. 

Answer. I think I might call your attention to this distribution 
in capital stock of $1,125,000, and in addition to that we have ac- 
cumulated reserves of some $900,000. 

Question. Has your association made money this year? 

Answer. We can’t tell until the end of the year. We can’t tell 
that now. 

Question. Did you make money last year? 

Answer. Lost $212,000. 

Question. And the year before how did you come out? 

Answer. We made money. We have a statement here of the 
operations. 

Question. Well, if you have it, I would like to have it for just 
a minute. 

Answer. I have the other statement, also. 
than I thought I could get it. 

Question. All right, sir. According to your records, from Janu- 
ary 11 to July 21, 1930, you made $501.36. The fiscal year endit 
July 31, 1931, $37,122.80. Fiscal year ending July 31, 1932, $1,143,- 
451.84. Fiscal year ending July 31, 1933, $610,307.17. Fiscal year 
ending July 31, 1934, $1,875—— 

Answer. No. 

Question. $875,686.10. Fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, loss of 
$212,663.87, or a total profit or gain for the 6-year period of 
$2,454,405.40. Well, now, I want to ask the question: If the 
gain shown for the 5 or 6 years was a little over $2,000,000, how 
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could you divide up six millions in profits to your affiliate compa- 
nies, I mean a little over six millions? 

Answer. We were paying equity and patronage dividends. 

Question. After making $2,454,405.40, after you had made 6 
millions plus, then you had this cther? 

Answer. No; that is not correct. 

Question. I am just wondering how those figures work. 

Answer. You will remember that of the $6,000,000, it included 
$1,300,000 distribution in capital stock from our earnings, or a gain 
to that extent. Because of this $2,445,405 in earnings we have 
distributed in patronage dividends and capital stock, or in cash 
dividends, approximately $1,500,000. 

Question. Well, here is what is troubling me, and I am sure 
that I just don't see it. You have divided up among your affil- 
jiates some six million _ dollars in stock, or whatever you may 
call it, in capital stock. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Or a dividend, or whatever it may be called. 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. And then you show earnings of $2,505,000, and my 
difficulty is finding just how you paid out six millions in divi- 
dends to these people when you made only two and one-half 
millions. 

Answer. Approximately $5,000,022 of the $6,150,000 mentioned 
was paid to member associations in cash for equities or patron- 
age dividends, on the basis of their operations during the year. 
In addition to that, A. C. C. A. in earnings withheld from the 
operations, showing a gain of some $2,000,000 in the operations. 

Question. Actual operations of the company? 

Answer. Actual operations of the company. 

Question. Now, I can understand that, but I can’t understand 
whether you got four million, or nearly four million, or some three 
million plus. 

Answer. Well, the gain of the A. C. C. A. and distinguished from 
the equities and patronage dividends paid. We did not keep our 
earnings, or the balance due our members at the end of the year 
for the account of the A. C. C. A. but the equities were to be paid 
and the patronage dividends under our bylaws to be paid amounted 
to about 50 percent. 

Question. Well, I apologize for being stupid, because I don’t 
know what you are talking about, Mr. Creekmore. 

Answer. I am sorry of my inability to explain it to you. 

Question. What is this $2,000,000 figure here? 

Answer. The $2,000,000 is the reserve withheld from the opera- 
tions by capital funds. 

Question. That is after having paid the $6,150,000? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Haven’t you got more than you think you have? 
Haven't you made, instead of having made $2,454,450.40, isn’t it 
$8,650,000, or thereabouts? 

Answer. No, sir. The gain must be considered. The profits from 
the operations of A. C. C. A. must be considered separate and 
apart from the equities and the patronage dividends paid. 

Question. Will you explain to me first how the patronage divi- 
dends are paid. Are they paid in money? 

Answer. They are paid in cash to the members of the association 
in the territory. 

Question. Distributed entirely to members? 

Answer. With one or two exceptions. 

Question. But how do you arrive at paying patronage dividends, 
what is the patronage dividend? 

Answer. $480,058.27 on the 1933-34 season. 

Question. You paid $2,000,000 in the 1931-32 season, didn’t you? 

Answer. That was in a different operation. That was figured on 
a different basis entirely. 

Question. Of course if you paid it out, this $2,151,251.29 for 1931— 
32, you must have got that money from somewhere. Did you get 
it from income, or out of a Government loan, or did you get it out 
of your future operations, or just where did you get the money? 
That is what I am interested to know. 

Answer. We got the money, that is the difference between the 
price at which the cotton was received, and then the final net 
price, and it amounted to $2,000,015, and of that amount A.C. C. A. 
withheld a certain amount of the reserve, which went to operating 
expenses. The amount withheld in the various seasons can all be 
shown there. 

Question. Well, now, Mr. Creekmore, as I say, you will find that 
I am a little dusty about the matter, but here is your statement 
for this year’s operations, which is dated July 31, 1932, and it 
shows $1,143,451.84. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And on that same year, at this same time, you paid 
out to your affiliates 2,105—— 

Answer. $2,150,000. 

Question. $2,150,000. 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. You must have made that money, or you could not 
have paid it out to your affiliates. I do not know how you could 
have paid it out to your affiliates unless you had made it from 
some source, and I do not see how you got it. 

Answer. Well, Senator, if you will let me make this statement. 

Of course, I am glad to proceed as you wish. I am here to give 
you whatever information possible, but this statement which I 
have prepared, I think it would clear up everything. 

Question. I wanted to get these other matters off. 

Answer. Well, I have spent a good deal of time on it, and I 
think that covers things. 
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Question. Suppose we take an adjournment until 2:30. 
Answer. Let’s make it 2, if it pleases the Senator. 
Question. Sure, I will be delighted to; I want to suit your wishes. 
Answer. We have some 50 or 75 people up here, and they would 
like to get finished as soon as possible. 

Mr. McKELtar. Let’s start at 2 o'clock, and we will now take a 
recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Noon adjournment.) 

The hearing reconvened at 2 p. m., October 28, 1935. 

E. F. CREEKMORE resumed the stand and testified as follows: 

Examination by Senator McKetiar (continued) : 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, just before you begin reading your 
statement, I want to clear up one or two matters. The first I 
want to refer to is the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association. 
On April 4, 1934, as appears from report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion owed the Government $585,366.15, and it appears from that 
report that on or about that date the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ 
Association wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury and the Farm 
Credit Administration, setting out an indebtedness of $585,366.15 
and showing that the association had on hand $14,859.20 and the 
following assets: 

“1. 2,402 shares of stock in American Cotton Cooperative Associ- 
ation, New Orleans, La., of par value of $100 per share, which it 
estimates to be of actual value $24,020. 

“2. 11,133 shares of stock of the Oklahoma Agricultural Credit 
Corporation, estimated value $10,520.53. 

“3. Accounts receivable in the amount of $3,618.50. 

“4. Accounts receivable from American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La., for the sale of loose cotton, $6,944.51. 

“5. Accounts receivable from American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La., representing $1 per bale on cotton 
handled for the Oklahoma association after the 1932-33 pools were 
closed and before July 31, 1933, $2,052. 

“6. Accounts receivable from American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La., for reserve equity in seed-loan cotton, 
$6,840.03. 

“7. Membership fees notes totaling $60,409.85, being past due 
and uncollectible, and of no value whatever. 

“8. Accounts receivable from A. E. Kobs and A. F. Duk for cash 
advances totaling $312.59. 

“9. Due from hotels for advertising in cooperative newspaper in 
the amount of $115. Uncollectible and considered of no value. 

“10. Accounts receivable from R. C. Poston in the amount of 
$6.42. No value. 

“11. Real estate and buildings having a depreciated book value 
of $59,586.85, which represents cost less depreciation to July 31, 
1933. Valued at $22,000. 

“12. Office furniture and fixtures and equipment and automo- 
biles having a depreciated value of $12,553.33, valued at $4,600.” 

Question. That’s a total estimated value of $95,767.36, and that 
letter contains the following—that letter from the Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Growers Association: 

“We offer the above assets in settlement of the above notes and 
interest thereon. We understand that the United States of Amer- 
ica cannot receive property in settlement of a debt. We have 
made arrangements to convert all of the above assets into cash for 
the amounts set opposite each, and we offer to pay said amounts, 
plus the cash now on hand, in settlement of said debt. In order 
to do this it will be necessary for us to sell and convey the assets 
listed above. There are practical and legal difficulties which make 
it impracticable to do this prior to approval of this order of set- 
tlement. We have, however, secured a purchaser who has agreed 
and is able to pay the amounts set opposite each of the said items 
on approval of this settlement. Upon approval we shall promptly 
forward a check for the total amount offered above, namely, 
$95,767.36, which includes cash on hand in the amount of 
$14,859.20.” 

Now, then, the Comptroller General’s report also shows that the 
Secretary of the Treasury approved that settlement. Was that 
settlement made? 

Answer. The settlement was made, Senator. During luncheon I 
telephoned my office for a statement, which will be here tomorrow 
morning. On a whole, as I remember it, the statement is correct 
except for the amount. I understand the amount of the debt was 
not as large as shown there. I, of course, am just speaking from 
memory in connection with something that happened 2 years ago. 

Question. If the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association sold every 
dollar of its assets to the Government in compromise of a $585,000 
debt—assume that figure to be correct for the moment—for 
$95,767.36, how would the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association 
get started again, because, as I remember, you said the Oklahoma 
association still existed and there had never been any interim? 

Answer. That is correct. It continued to go, through financing 
its operation through the A. C. C. A. 

Question. Then this statement in the letter of the Oklahoma 
Cotton Growers’ Association isn’t true? It says, “We have, how- 
ever, secured a purchaser who has agreed and is abie to pay the 
amounts set opposite each of the said item on approval of this 
settlement.” Who was the purchaser? 


Answer. The A. C. C. A., under the approval of and after the 
appraisal of the assets by the Farm Credit Administration, acting 
for the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Question. The the A. C. C. A. now owns the Oklahoma Cotton 
Growers’ Association? 

Answer. Oh, no. 
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Question. Why? If the A. C. C. A. took over the assets, or 
bought the assets and paid $95,767.36 for them, and transmitted 
that sum to the Government, why isn’t the A. C. C. A, the owner 
of the Oklahoma Cotton Growers Association? 

Answer. Because, Senator, it is just like a merchandise estab- 
lishment making a settlement with its creditors. They might turn 
over all of their goods for cash and take that cash and make a 
settlement with the growers, and the people who had had deal- 
ings with them—the jobbers—might well finance them and let 
them build up another stock of goods; but we must remember 
that this cooperative is a nonprofit movement, but a farmer 
movement to help collect their cotton. After the Oklahoma 
association settled its indebtedness with the Government, the 
A. C. C. A. probably sold it ome share of stock on which prob- 
ably some director put up a hundred dollars and the A. C. C. A. 
granted it credit because it felt it was a good organization and 
it would not have been in that trouble had it not been for the 
very unjust settlement of the 1929-30 operation which put them 
so much in debt to the Government. 

Question. Do you hold the Oklahoma Cotton Growers Associa- 
tion note for $95,767.36? 

Answer. No, sir; they had that many assets. They transferred 
the assets to us for $95,000. 

Question. Did that go to the Government? 

Answer. If that was the amount, that went to the Government. 

Question. How long was it before you declared a dividend and 
turned over ninety-two-thousand-and-some-odd dollars to the 
Oklahoma Cotton Growers Association? 

Answer. $92,000, if that’s the correct figure, was probabiy paid 
during the month of August or September, in 1934. 

Question. And when was that trade made? 

Answer. You said, I believe, that it was made in April of 1933 
or 1934. I cannot recall. 

Question. Why did the Oklahoma Cotton Growers Association 
conceal from the Government at the time it was dealing with it 
that they had this dividend coming to them from the A, C. C. A.? 

Answer. The Oklahoma Cotton Growers Association—I believe 
you are unjust to them, Senator, in saying that they tried to 
conceal anything. 

Question. My reason for saying that it was a concealment is be- 
cause I read the Comptroller’s report in reference to this matter, 
and there is not one single, solitary word said in there about an 
asset, or a dividend, or an expected dividend from the A. C. C. A. 
That’s why I used the word “conceal.” 

Answer. It wasn’t concealed—— 

Question. Just a moment. If I go into bankruptcy and I list 
all of my assets except my interest in a corporation, and that 
corporation afterward pays me a dividend, which I have not 
listed in my bankruptcy proceedings, the court can come and 
collect that dividend from me. 

Answer. Perhaps, if you really conceal an asset, that’s true. 

Question. By concealment, what I mean is if they fail to make 
a statement as to that asset, 

Answer. No statement could have been made as of the date this 
letter was written, because no assets were known until the end 
of the year. when the cotton had been handled and the books 
closed, and a profit ascertained. 

Question. How much profit did the A. C. C. A. make that year? 

Answer. I think in the 1933-34 season it made a profit for itself 
of $800,000 and in addition paid a patronage dividend to its mem- 
bers of some $95,000. 

Question. That’s quite a remarkable sum. and it seems to me 
it was certainly the best asset that the Oklahoma association had, 
and in all of these proceedings there wasn’t a word said about it. 

Answer. May I look at the dates over your shoulder? 

Question. Yes, sir. April 4, 1934. That’s nearly the close of the 
cotton year? 

Answer. They couldn’t possibly have known whether any oper- 
ating profit—or gains, rather than operating profit—would result 
from the operations until the end of the season July 31. 

Question. That’s true; but Mr. Creekmore, just as a business- 
man that you are, and I once was—we had a reason to know 
something about the business of the association of which we were 
members, and the president of this Oklahoma association was one 
of the directors of the A. C. C. A.. and if he didn’t know what 
was going on in that association, then nobody under heaven did 
know; and just as a businessman, and to leave out an asset of 
$92,000, does that seem to be treating the Government fair, or 
don’t you think that’s treating the Government a little shabbily? 

Answer. In the first place, as of April 1933, or April of any other 
year, it would be very difficult for the A. C. C. A. management or 
the directors to tell just how their operations for the year were 
coming out. That’s the cotton business. It is difficult, and we 
generally try to carry a stock of cotton on hand throughout the 
summer to take care of our mill customers when no cotton is 
moving. I would like to suggest, if I may, that Mr. Daily be per- 
mitted to explain to you this settlement. I suppose it was under 
consideration for several months. I presume the correspondence 
will show that it was discussed prior to the beginning of that 
session. [Addressing Mr. Daily.] Do you remember how long, 
Mr. Dail 

Mr. Datty. Six months. 

Answer. Six months. 

Question. Let me see. Perhaps we can fix it [examines papers]. 
I am looking for the Secretary’s letter. Apparently it began Jan- 
uary 26 and was closed sometime in April, but an inchoate asset 
of that kind—now, here’s the Government: I’m representing the 
Goveroment for the moment, and I want to get the facts. Here’s 
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the Government that makes a compromise offer with the Okla- 
homa association, and by the terms of that offer apparently that 
association sells its entire assets to the A. C. C. A., and in a few 
months thereafter the Oklahoma association obtains in cash from 
an asset that it does not disclose to the Government as much 
money as it paid to the Government in compromise for about a 
half-a-million-dollar debt. Is that fair to the Government? 

Answer. If your understanding is correct, Senator, I don’t think 
it would be fair, but I am going to ask Mr. Daily to explain that. 
Is there not a statement enclosed in there where he says he has 
gone into the record and that he recommends this settlement? 

Question. I see a statement—— 

Answer. I will give it to you tomorrow morning. 

Question. Here is a statement here from Dr. Myers—-Governor 
Myers of the Commodity Credit—dated January 30, 1934. I won't 
read it all. It is addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury [read- 
ing]: 

“This offer of compromise, together with supporting documents, 
is transmitted to you for your acceptance or disapproval. I shall 
be glad to be advised of the action taken in regard thereto.” 

And somewhere is a letter from the Secretary, if I remember 
right. This is a letter of March 13 to the Governor, Farm Credit 
Administration, from Secretary H. Morgenthau, Jr. [reading]: 

“In view of the facts in the case and the recommendations made, 
the offer in compromise is hereby accepted, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 194, title 31, United States Code.” 

I don’t know what that is, and I haven't looked at it. I don’t 
know what those sections of the code are; but apparently, from 
reading those letters, not only do I consider it as a failure to re- 
port the properties belonging to the company in the offer of com- 
promise, but the Comptroller General seems to have exactly the 
same view, and I am wondering if he and I may be mistaken. 

Answer. I would like to let Mr. Daily testify. This is Mr. Daily, 
general counsel of the A. C. C. A, who discovered this statute you 
mentioned. 

(The witness, Creekmore, was excused.) 

* + . 7 © a * 

(E. F. Creekmore resumed the stand.) 

Mr. CREEKMORE. I have gone over so much that I expected to be 
corrected about that 2 percent. That was in our bylaws until they 
were changed. At the beginning of the 1933-34 operation a sales 
pool. was adopted whereby the A. C. C. A. would make no other 
charge on interest rate than the rates that we paid. 

Question. That was in 1932? 

Answer. Subsequent to 1932—August 1, 1933. Subsequent to the 
change in our bylaws and our operation, where we loaned any 
money to the State association our general charge was 5 percent, 
but it was nominal. 

Question. Five percent is nominal you say? 

Answer. Amounts were nominal and considering the fact that 
in 1933-34 we were paying 4 percent. : 

Question. I want you to tell me how we can get an accounting 
of the interest charges? 

Answer. We have them here, 

Question. Does that include the loans? 

Answer. There were no loans after July 1, 1933, except the public 
loans. In 1930-31 operations and 1929-30 operations, the interest 
rates we charged as well as the spread in interest charge, was taken 
away from us by passage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Question. I can understand that if you borrowed your money from 
the Government, but it looks like it was fifty or fifty-two million 
dollars that you didn’t borrow from the Government and you were 
not restrained by any Congressional act. You could lend any 
money where you pleased. Just take this year: At what rate of 
interest have you been lending money to the State associations? 

Answer. 1933? That’s their individual States. 

Question. I would like to have the amounts. 

Answer. Mr. Conroy can teli you. 

Mr. Conroy. Here is a loan under date of May 30, 1935, made to 
the South Texas Cooperative Cotton Association of $34,900.34. The 
interest rate provided on the loan is 5 percent. We have collected 
no interest as yet on the loan. 

Senator McKEtiar. But you will collect it? You will collect it 
when the note is paid? You have charged 5 percent. 

Answer. We have not charged them anything as yet. 

Question. It appears that you have. 

Answer. That is the rate of interest provided in the note. 

Question. How in the world can you provide a rate of interest 
except in a note. You are not telling me you can provide for 
interest except by putting it in the note. When I put it in a 
note I have to pay it. That is on account of the note. 

Answer. Give me another one. Here is a loan we made Feb- 
ruary 20, 1933, to the South Carolina Cotton Growers Association 
in the amount of $7,000, rate of interest 44% percent, and we col- 
lected $155.84. 

Question. You mean you collected all of that? 

Answer. Yes, sir; principal as well as interest. 

Question. There is one at 44% percent and the other at 5 percent. 
Here is half a dozen at 5 percent. 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. Here is one at 5% percent. 

Answer. This one at 5% percent is way back in 1930—May 23, 
1930—at which time we were charging that spread of 2 percent. 
The Farm Board rate was 3% and we charged the cotton growers 
5% percent. 

Question. After Congress got that appropriation it settled that. 

Answer. That has been absorbed in our operations. 
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Mr. Creexmore. AS a matter of fact, Congress 
becat inder the Farm Board this clause was put in [reading]: 
“Clause A of the bylaws on page 22 provides for the 2 percent 


losses of the A. C. C. A. 
Senator McKELLAR. Mr ep, let me give you the history 
of that provision. You may r ow it, but I have been in Con- 
gress for a good many years, and anybody will learn if they ccn- 
tinue to stay there. We waked up to the realization that the Ship- 
ping Board has been lending the Government’s money to shipping 
companies under an old statute that had nothing to do with the 
shipping companies. They had been lending money—not millions, 
but hundreds of millions—at one-eighth of 1 percent, and one- 
fourth of 1 percent, and three-eighths of 1 percent. If I remember 
right—I am dealing purely with memory—there were some $85,000,- 
000 that had been lent to shipping companies at from one-eighth 
to three-fourths of 1 percent, and it was caught by Senator Van- 
DENBERG He just ran across it one day by pure accident. He 
brought it up, and we had an investigation of the Shipping Board, 
and we found that these enormous sums of the people’s money had 
been lent to these shipping companies, with practically no security, 
on 20 years’ time, at rates ranging from one-eighth of 1 percent to 
three-eighths of 1 percent. My recollection is that we called Mr. 
Mellon in to explain it, because he had lent the money. He said 
there was an old provision in the Agricultural Act that permitted 
farmers to be loaned money at that rate of interest, and that it was 
upon the basis of a very doubtful provision in the Agricultural 
Act that money had been loaned out by the Shipping Board in 
that remarkable way, and the bringing out of the old Agricul- 
tural Act, together with the action of the Shipping Board, brought 
about the change in the Government rate, and it did not do any 
good, because Government officials have allowed you to borrow 
money at 1|{ percent. 

Answer. I stated in my statement that we have paid the Govern- 
ment the sum of $700,000 in interest during the last 4 years. 

Question. That is a very small sum in comparison with what you 
have borrowed from the Government in the last 4 years. 

Answer. It may be, but with the cotton business as it is, it is 
very difficult 

Question. Well, I imagine that is true from what you tell me 
about it 

Answer. Well, to that extent, in comparing our operations with 
the cotton factors, we are handicapped because the cotton firm has 
its own capital. The Government is providing the capital, and 
that is done not for the beneficials of the A. C. C. A. but for the 
benefit of the farmers, and I do say that we have made a profit 
after 4 years’ operations. After eliminating stabilization, as of June 
30, 1935, we paid every cent we owe, and we paid them $700,000 plus 
interest, and we have paid our members $4,000,000 in equities and 
patronage dividends, and are holding as a reserve $2,000,000, and 
still are operating at a profit. Now, I am not much of an account- 
ant, but the information as to interest is shown there. As a matter 
of fact, the interest reserves, under our original bylaws, adopted 
now in January 1930, provide that we should have 2 percent in 
the rate, and that rate was established——— 
Pardon the inter- 


spread in order to take care of the 


c 





excess of 

Question. It was the rate fixed by Congress. 
ruption. 

Answer. And it happens to be at this time one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent. I don’t know how it was worked out even. Those reserves, 
so I understand, are reserves of the State associations, and since 
that time have been distributed either in cash or patronage 
dividends. All of that, I think, is shown here. 

Question. Here is the thing that strikes me with a good deal of 
force. 


its bureaus in Washington, thought it wise to fix the rate of inter- | 
handled for the Stabilization Corporation, amounting to $358,- 


est, the money to be loaned the A. C. C. A. at 3 percent, and author- 
ized you to charge a differential of 2 percent. Then the Depart- 
ment permits you to waive—-or to subordinate—the Government 
lien in some of those matters, and permits you to borrow money as 


a first lien at rates of 1|} percent, and since that rule don’t apply | 


to you, and if it be a simple calculation, you take $55,000,000, and 
suppose you did not do anything but lend this $55,000,000 out to 
your subordinate, and got the difference between the 1% which the 
Government permits you to get from your affiliates and what you 
actually have to pay for the use of this money, that would amount 
to over $1,000,000, which is a good sum. 

Answer. Well, unless you run it right down to the member, the 
interest rate which we have to pay, that has been charged against 
the cotton at whatever the interest rate was. The total interest 
paid to the Farm Credit Administration, plus the total interest and 
operation, less the interest on nominal loans to State associations 
for facilities, or to help them out over a period of 2 or 3 months, 
have been charged directly to the cotton. 

Question. Now, if I recall what you stated awhile ago, what was 
the necessity of making the borrowing from private banks, what 
was that money used for, if you can recall? 

Answer. It went into the operation of the cotton business. 

Question. Your cost of operation is largely your personnel in 
your office, and that was over $1,000,000, was it not? 

Answer. No; but there is not this large profit to the A. C. C. A. 
Lo begin with. 

Question. You charge the regular rate of interest, don’t you? 

Answer. The actual rate of interest. 

Question. Six percent? 

Answer. The actual rate of interest is not 6. That is since the 
1932-33 operations. 

Question. Do you keep an interest account on your books? I 


would like to know that? 


The Congress, and I suppose through the advice of some of | 
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Answer. Do you keep an interest account? 

Mr. Conroy. Yes. 

Question. I would like to have a copy of that. 

Answer. Have we got that as an exhibit? 

Mr. Conroy. We have a summary. 

Question. Well, I do not want a summary. 

Answer. I am not familiar with it; I did not keep it. 

Question. I would like to have a copy of the interest account, so 
we will have it in the record, and so we can get at just what you 
charged. Now you want to step aside? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And some gentleman wants to be examined this 
afternoon? 

Answer. Mr. Fredenthal, representing the Southwest Irrigation 
Cotton Cooperative Association. 

(Witness excused.) 

* . 7 . s oJ 
E. F. Creekmore resumed the stand and testified as follows: 
By Senator McKELLar: 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, I want to ask you some questions in 
reference to, I believe, che last exhibit, headed [reading]: “Sum- 
mary of expenses apportioned to and service fees received from the 
United States of America—various agencies during the period from 
August 1, 1930, to June 30, 1935.” Have you got that before you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Yesterday you said that your association had paid the 
Government about $700,000 in interest, all told, I believe? 

Answer. For the 4-year period with the end of the stabilization 
operation. 

Question. Now, during that period, how much money in fees and 
commissions and expenses did you charge the Government with? 

Answer. $3,600,000. 

Question. I will see if we can’t be a little more accurate. In 
1930-31 you charged expenses apportioned to stabilization, $531,- 
710.32. In 1931-32 expenses apportioned to stabilization, $388,- 
951.18. In 1932-33 expenses apportioned to stabilization, $358,305.93. 

Answer. May I interrupt you? 

Question. Let me get the total and you can. Total expenses 
apportioned to stabilization in 3 years amounts to $1,278,967.42. 
Are those figures correct? 

Answer. The figures you have read are correct. 
totals here. 

Question. Assume that they are. Now, I call your attention to 
the same exhibit, 1931-32 expenses apportioned to F. C. A., in 
parenthesis, $518,958.69; 1932, like expenses and like apportioned, 
$424,512.76; 1932-33, receiving, handling, warehouse seed loan pools, 
$100,214.15, making a total expense for 3 years of $1,043,685.60, and 
total expenses apportioned to stabilization and F. C. A. cotton dur- 
ing the 3 years is the sum of $2,322,653.03. Are those figures 
correct? 

Answer. Senator, I am sorry I lost you on the last statement and 
the one before. 

Question. You will find them on the pages of the exhibits here 
for 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934 of your exhibit. You have the exhibit 
before you? 

Answer. I am familiar with it, but you have asked me if that is 
correct. On the first statement you made, the amounts check. 


I have not the 


| However, during the 1931 session, 1,240,035 bales handled for the 


Cotton Stabilization Corporation at 42.88 per bale, amount to 
$531,710.32. 

Question. That's right. 

Answer. In the 1932 season ending July 31, 1933, we handled for 
the Cotton Stabilization Corporation 1,311,035 bales, at 29.67 cents, 
amounting to $388,951.18. In 1933, ending July 31, 1,311,035 bales 


305.93. Now, in 1932, 1,776,961 bales, at a cost of 29.20 cents per 
bale, amounting to $518,958.69. In the 1933 season ending July 31, 
1933, 1,529,838 bales, at a cost of 27.75 cents per bale, amounting to 
$424,512.76. Now, during 1933 we also handled for the Secretary of 
Agriculture 117,899 bales. That cost the warehouse seed loan pool 
$100,214.15. That covered the reconcentrating, reclassing, and so 
forth. That makes a total for 1931 of $531,710.32. The total for 
1932, $907,909.87, and I think that’s where we have made a mis- 
take, but I didn’t follow you in the 1933 total of $883,032.84. You 
mentioned, I believe, a million dollars. 

Question. Now, the expenses apportioned to the stabilization, as 
I get the idea and as I get the figure which I have before me, 
amounted to $1,238,967.43. What is your figure? 

Answer. My figure for 1933, a total of $833,000; for 1932, a total 
of $907,903.87; 1931, a total of $531,710.32. 

Question. What is that total? 

Answer. As I get the total, which I believe is correct, it is 
$2,322,652.03. 

Question. 652 or 653? 

Answer. 653 is correct. 

Question. Those were the expenses for the 3 years? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Now, one moment. I want also to call your 
attention to an item of 1930 and 1933-34, service charges for han- 
dling A. A. A., C. C. C., F. C. A. cotton, and warehouse seed-loan pool, 
$789,060.65; is that correct? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And in 1934-35, for like services, $724,449.32; is that 
correct? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That makes a total for services for the 2 years, $1,513,- 
559.98; is that correct? 

Answer. $1,513,559.98. 
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Question. That ts my figure exactly. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, the total expense of the service for the 5 years 
collected by the A. C. C. A. from governmental agencies, which 
money was received from the Government of the United States, is 
$3,836,213.01, is it not? 

Answer. I get $3,836,212.01. 
were reading. 

Question. There is a difference of just a dollar. 

Answer. Just a minute. 

Question. That is immaterial. 

Answer. Let me give it again. 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. $3,836,213.01. 

Question. Now, that is an average per year to the—or that the 
A. C. C. A. has received from Government for expenses and during 
the last 5 years of $767,243.20, isn’t it? 

Answer. You will have to bear with me a minute, 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. How much, Senator? 

Question. $767,243.20. 

Answer. $767,242.16. 

Question. $243.20, I have it. 
made that error. 

Answer. It is 50-50 now, Senator. 

Question. No; yours was $1, and the other was 60 cents. So that 
your association received an annual average income of $767,000- 
plus from governmental agencies alone, did it not, since your 
association was organized? 

Answer. For services rendered; yes, sir. I would like to put in 
the record at this time what those services were. 

Question. I would like for you to put that in there. 

Answer. During this period of 5 years you mentioned A. C. C. A. 
handled 5,997,772 bales for the Government; but the cotton in the 
stabilization operation, of that 1,240,000 bales were handled in 1931, 
or in 1930-81. 1,811,035 bales were again handled in 1932, and 
1,311,035 bales were again handled in 1933. That required the 
services of concentration, where necessary to secure proper ware- 
house rates, the insurance, the general accounting payments, and 
warehouse charges, and all services incident to the handling of the 
cotton. So while the net total of 5,997,000 bales is shown, the 
5-year average, we handled the 3 years of stabilization in effect 
3,840,000 bales, in general figures. In other words, that is the 
proper charges made, and Senator BANKHEAD, when I made the 
statement that we handled through a period of 5 years a total of 
5,997,000 bales, I think for your information I should call your 
attention that this does not include the carry-over, and the in- 
cidental services rendered as operations by the Government. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Mr. Creekmore, I would like to have a little 
further explanation of the statement of what you mean in regard 
to the handling of the cotton, what acts are involved? 

Answer. Well, in the handling of stabilization cotton—I will 
have to take them by terms, because the services were made for 
each group—— 

Question. Before you answer that question, that is in reference 
to these costs incident to handling the Stabilization Corporation’s 
cotton, and this bookkeeping account that you refer to, is it not a 
fact that the officers and agents of the Stabilization Corporation 
were expressly the same as the A. C. C. A.? 

Answer. I believe that is a mistake, Senator. 

Question. I thought I understood that from your statement of 
yesterday. 

Answer. Senator McKetuar, that was probably my fault in the 
statement yesterday. You said the Stabilization Corporation was 
only a bookkeeping account. 

Question. It was in reference to the items we are talking about. 
I think it had another purpose, really, and that was to have the 
Government assume the losses, but I am getting away from that 
now. 

Answer. I am not going into the policy as decided upon by Con- 
gress through the act it passed; I am just trying to give you the 
proper picture. 

Question. All right. 

Answer. It was not a bookkeeping account; because taking over 
the stabilization cotton, we had to establish records of the cotton, 
just as if we had received it from an outside source. As a matter 
of fact, that is what we did. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Yes, sir. They had records, did they? Did 
they have records of cotton? 

The Witness. The stabilized cotton? 

Senator BANKHEAD. Yes, sir, 

The Witness. No, sir. 

Senator BANKHEaD. No records at all? 

The WITNEss. No, sir. 

By Senator McKELLAR: 

Question. Of course, the records that you had there—it was in 
the hands of the A. C. C. A., and after the Stabilization Corpora- 
tion came in and was established, the cotton remained in your 
hands, just as it did before. What changes did you make? 

Answer. That is not correct, probably from my failure to prop- 
erly testify on yesterday. A. C. C. A. did not have the cotton. 
The cotton was in the hands of the State associations. The 
Stabilization Corporation was organized on June 4, 1930. Arrange- 
ments were made with the Federal Farm Board for the A. C. C. A. 
organization to handle the accounting and handling the matter 
of the cotton for the Stabilization Corporation. A. C. C. A., for 
the Stabilization Corporation’s operations, took over the cotton 


I was adding, Senator, while you 


That is 60 cents out. Maybe I 
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from the individual State associations who had participated as 
agents, in effect, of the Farm Board during the 1929-80 operations. 
That required just as much effort as it would have to have taken 
it over from some other source. Ail of the records had to be 
made—permanent records, books. The insurance on stabilization 
had to be paid. I suppose it amounted to half a million dollars 
during the year, maybe more. 

It amounted to—oh, I don’t know. The warehouse had to be 
accounted for and paid. When stabilization took over the cotton 
it found it was in some warehouses which were charging very high 
prices. It was necessary to reconcentrate or ship this cotton from 
one point to another—from one point to another point, to secure 
lower warehouse rates, lower insurance rates. The account during 
these years was more or less active, at the direction of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. There was some of the cotton sold to the trade, 
just exactly as the A. A. A. pool sold its cotton, and the farmers 
also, because of the great shortage of the proper class of cotton, 
and the repurchase of this cotton was made in the form of futures. 
Then later those futures were sold and spot cotton was repur- 
chased. Then, finally, 466,000 bales of the cotton, more or less, 
were sold in the channels of trade; and 866,000 bales, more or less— 
844,000 bales, I believe—were delivered to the Red Cross, upon 
instructions from the Federal Farm Board. The accounting had 
to be looked after, and the delivery had to be, just the same as if 
the cotton was sold, and the charges for this service were $42.88 
per bale for the first year, $29.67 per bale for the second year, and 
$27.33 per bale for the third year, based on an agreement reached 
with the Federal Farm Board, and perhaps the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration in 1933; I don’t recall just whether the Farm Board 
had gone out at that time or not. And those figures were consid- 
erably less than the Farm Board or any governmental agency could 
have handled the cotton for. 

We do say that because of our own operation it did result to a 
benefit to our members as well as to the Government; it resulted 
in a mutual satisfactory operation, because handling that volume 
of cotton for the Stabilization Corporation to some extent reduced 
our overhead. In the years 1930-31 operations 1,796,961 bales were 
turned over to us by the Federal Farm Board, and an agreement 
was reached at the conclusion of that stabilization operation that 
the Farm Board would have to pay the expense. As a matter of 
fact, in my statement made yesterday, the Farm Board—when we 
went into the operation they knew that the expense of the opera- 
tion, any loss, would have to be paid by them. 

Question. Was there any agreement to that effect? 

Answer. No; there was no written agreement to that effect. Mr. 
Legge, in urging me to adopt this 85- and 90-percent loan, stated 
he would finance us for a period of 3 years. I called his attention 
to the fact that the A. C. C. A. had no capital—$76,000 at the 
time—which I am glad to testify to, Senator BanKuHeEap, the earn- 
ings withheld as surplus has been increased to over $2,000,000 cap- 
ital and surplus alone, and the $5,000,000 from the Farm Admin- 
istration increased that capital and surplus to $7,000,000; but I told 
Mr. Legge, “You have wiped out the cooperatives on the 1929-30 
basis; A. C. C. A. has no money.” He said, “You are going to 
finance it. This operation must be at your responsibility.” Mr. 
Legge is dead, but Mr. Stone, vice chairman of the Farm Board, is 
alive, and he was present, as I recall, at these various conferences, 
and I know will be glad to testify if the committee thinks it 
necessary. This cotton was carried for the year ending July 31, 
1932, and for the year ending July 31, 1933, and was then turned 
over upon the direction—certain sales were made under the Agri- 
cultural Act passed in 1933, and the cotton was turned over to the 
Farm Credit Administration at the cost of the loan value, plus 
the operating costs, plus carrying charges, less any profits we may 
have made in the operation. 

Senator BANKHEAD. It was turned over to the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration? 

The WITNESs. Yes, sir. 

Senator BANKHEAD. What was the average cost? 

The Wrrwness. I think the market at that time was 914 at the 
time it was turned over. I think that was the agreement reached 
at that time with Governor Morgenthau and Secretary Wallace, 
and I hope you will read my statement showing the loss in opera- 
tions to the revolving fund. 

Senator McKeEtuiar. That loss was borne by the Government, of 
course? 

The Wrrness. Yes, sir; the whole question is whether the addi- 
tional loss of $10,000,000 borne by the members should be taken 
care of. So on the 1930-31 operation we handled 1,776,961 bales; 
the next year, 1,529,838 bales, on which we were paid, respectively, 
20.20 per bale and 27.33 per bale. There were no profits, in my 
opinion, made in the operation. I think it was a very cheap 
cost to the Farm Board or the Farm Credit Administration, but 
if there were any profits made they were taken back in the settle- 
ment. I think in the two operations we rendered a very great 
service to the Government. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Do you figure you saved the Government 
money by that service? 

The Wrirness. My statement there will show that it did. I be- 
lieve this, Senator: That the Government itself couldn’t have gone 
out and gotten an organization to handle any of these operations 
at the cost at which we have handied them, but I say frankly 
that in handling them it has to some extent reduced our over- 
de- 
creased because of the additional volume handled; but regardless 
of the efficiency of our organization, the volume handled decreased 
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the A. C. C. A.’s overhead, the volume decreasing the cost to the 
various governmental agencies. 

By Senator McKELLar: 

Question. Now, Mr. Creekmore, in addition to this income of 
$3,836,213.01 for the 5 years for handling the Government's cotton, 
it has been estimated that the American Cooperative Cotton Asso- 
ciation made about a million dollars annually, did it not, by 
charging member associations a minimum of 2 percent more in- 
terest than the A. C. C. A. paid the Government? 

Answer. No; that’s a mistake, and, for the sake of time, we are 
working on that to try to present a picture, and I would like to go 
into that later. 

Question. Just assuming for the instant, however, that these fig- 
ures are substantially correct—and I am not present advised as 
to their correctness—but assume for the moment that they are 
substantially correct, then that $5,000,000 added to the $3,836,- 
213.01 would make the enormous sum of $8,836,213.01 received 
as heretofore set out by your company from the Government 
during its operations—received by your association from the 
Government? 

Answer. Well, of course, I say that your estimate is entirely 
wrong, but assuming that it is correct, then to that extent the 
Government has been benefited by a very satisfactory service and 
the farmers of this country have received the benefit of any earn- 
ings made by the A. C. C. A. 

Question. At a cost to the Government of about $1,670,000 a 
year if that estimate is correct; $1,670,000 a year assuming the 
interest received amounts to a million dollars a year. 

Answer. I don’t follow you, Senator, on the cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Question. The various agencies of the Government, including 
interest, paid you $8,836,213.01, and by a simple division by 5 
years, you have been operating at about $1,670,000 a year—a pretty 
good income from one customer. 

Answer. An income, of course, depends on the gross and the net. 
The income we have received from the Government has no net 
to it. It would be very difficult to make a definite statement, 
but I don’t think you could consider it was a cost to the Gov- 
ernment, in view of my statement. We had performed a service 
which was, in my opinion, cheaper than the Government itself 
could have performed it. Are you going to charge, Senator, the 
Government up with the losses of the interest of a million dol- 
lars for 5 years? 

Question. I am trying to find out where you made these profits 
and it seems to me this is one method of finding it out. You 
spoke of the farmers getting the benefit of the profits. You never 
lend a farmer money—neither you nor the affiliated associations 


lend the farmer money at 1% percent or 1} percent or even 3 


percent. The farmer paid from 5 to 6 percent. 

Answer. You lose sight of the fact that any profits we make 
belong to the farmer. 

Question. Of course, if they get them. What do they get back? 
You said you declared a dividend one year and got back 50 cents 
a bale. That's just enough to pay the charge of the newspaper 
you are running. 

Answer. We have never charged 50 cents a bale on any news- 
paper we are running. 

Question. Wait a minute. Mr. Marshall, will you get me my 
little box. I may be mistaken, so I will get the record. [Examines 
papers.] I have got Mr. McCarl’s report here. I have here that 
on February 27, 1934, one of my seed loan friends in Memphis 
turned over to the Mid-South one bale of cotton and he was 
charged a membership fee of $5 on that cotton and association 
news subscription of 50 cents and there are 49 typical cases as 
shown on this statement, and 50 cents for association news sub- 
scription was charged on every one of them. 

Answer. We discussed that yesterday. There are 49 typical 
cases out of 150,000 real cases. Mr. Henry, I understand, will 
testify on that and can make his own statement regarding it. 

Question. I am looking at this matter from the farmer’s in- 
terest; first, because that, as you know, is the bedrock upon which 
all of us were bringing this procedure. What was the largest 
dividend per bale that any of the members ever received? 

Answer, I am unable to answer that question, because the rec- 
ords have not been prepared in that way. 

Question. Did they ever receive as much as 75 cents? 

Answer. Some of the members in some of the State associations 
have received more than that. 

Question. More than that per bale? 

Answer. In equity payments, but I am not prepared now to 
show that. 

Question. I see here Mr. Henry’s company has an item of $1.40 
for charges other than regular seasonal charges. What that 
means I don’t know, and Mr. Henry will explain that when he 
comes on the stand. That’s an outside charge for some purpose, 
and I am sure your association never paid that dividend to the 
farmers—$1.40. You say the farmer got the benefit of it, and I 
am showing you two items of a farmer bringing one bale of cot- 
ton in and paying 50 cents for an association news subscription, 
and another $1.40 per bale for charges other than regular sea- 
sonal charges, which would more than cancel any dividend that 
the farmers might have gotten. How do you explain that? 

Answer. You are speaking of seed loan. I think Mr. Henry can 
testify about that, and I couldn't state what another man is going 
to testify to. 
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Question. While we are talking about the farmer’s adjustment I 
want to see what the records show as to what they got out of it. 
It is easy enough to charge them additional fees like association 
news subscription for newspapers, and, in my judgment, your 
association has no right on earth to publish that newspaper. I 
think you are entirely without the law in publishing it, if I 
remember the law right. I don’t believe you have a right to 
publish a newspaper in the interest of your association, but, be 
that as it may, you are charging the farmer for that newspaper, 
are you not? It comes out of the farmer’s pocket eventually? 

Answer. We are perfectly willing to meet that question legally 
when brought up. We think we have the right to publish a paper 
and the members seem to want them, so I don’t suppose we had 
better get into that discussion. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Is this a compulsory subscription? 

Answer. In some States it is, and I understand in the mid- 
South the provision is that every member is a subscriber, but, as 
I say, Mr. Henry will testify about that, and I am testifying only 
from general knowledge. 

Question. I want to ask you this about that particular thing: 
Do you approve of the Mid-South’s action in requiring members to 
take a newspaper and charge them for it, whether they want it 
or not? 

Answer. I am rather inclined to approve of anything the mem- 
bers of cooperative marketing want. I may disagree with their 
views to some extent, but I believe the cooperative movement is 
good with regard to the newspaper, because it has so little proper 
publicity, and for that reason I am inclined to think we should 
go into it more. 

Question. Well, take a member of this seed-loan organization—I 
mean a borrower from the seed loan—and let us assume he is a 
colored man—and we have dealings with colored men as well as 
white men—and suppose this colored man can’t read your paper, 
and he sells one bale of cotton to the Mid-South Cotton Growers 
Association, and he is charged up with 50 cents per bale and is 
compelled to take the paper. Is that the way to help the farmer? 

Answer. Senator, as you know, you can’t have a dividing line on 
any provision. There may be some injustices done, but we have a 
great number of Negro members of which I am proud. I was in 
Mississippi last year; and if it would be of interest to this com- 
mittee, I believe 10 or 12 of them will come up and testify on 
that thing about cooperative marketing and the paper. 

Question. If it would help get at the facts, I would like for 
them to come. Have you finished with that? 

Answer. No; I haven’t followed you on the interest. 

Question. We can’t go into it unless we have a copy of your 
interest accounts taken from your books. 

Answer. I think it would be proper at this time, since the ques- 
tion of what governmental agencies have paid us for services in 
handling cotton has come up, that I should read a letter and 
make it a part of the record. 

Question. All right. 

Answer. Dated February 23, 1935, from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Washington. [Reading:] 


“Mr. E. F. CREEKMORE, 
“Vice President and General Manager, 
“American Cotton Cooperative Association, 
: “New Orleans, La. 

“Dear Mr. CreeEKmMoreE: Your letter of January 25 was received 
during my absence from the city, and I have just had an oppor- 
tunity of going over the statements which you sent to me”— 

That’s the statement filed a few minutes ago. 

Question. Exhibit 1? 

Answer. Yes, sir. [Continuing reading:] 

“The statement on reconcentration of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’s cotton makes a very fine showing, and I feel that Amer- 
ican Cotton Cooperative Association did a good job for us in han- 
dling the details of this work. 

“I am very glad to have the statements for our information and 
files, and I appreciate your sending them to me. 


“Yours very truly, 
“Lynn P. TALiey, President.” 


Here is a letter I got on October 10, 1935, and I called the Official 
who wrote it to me and asked if I could present it if the situation 
so required, and he said he would be glad to have me do so. This 
is dated October 10, 1935, Scott, Miss. [reading]: 


“Mr. E. F. Creexmore, Vice President, 
“American Cotton Cooperative Association, 
“New Orleans, La. 

“Dear Jerry: Thank you very much for your letter of October 
8, enclosing a memorandum of the same date from Willman, cov- 
ering the question of pending claims arising out of pool sales. 

“Without doubt, you and your associates have rendered not only 
a@ splendid but a truly wonderful service in connection with the 
marketing of this cotton. The transactions have not only appar- 
ently given complete satisfaction to hundrdes of customers who 
have purchased pool cotton but have, at the same time, complied 
with the rigid and technical requirements always imposed in con- 
nection with the handling of governmental property. I cannot 
too highly commend Mr. Willman and his associates for this job”— 

Mr. Willman is an assistant to me— 

“Nor can I begin to tell you and your associates just how much 
I personally appreciate the way in which the whole transaction 
has been handled.” 


Question. Signed by whom? 
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Answer. Oscar Johnson, manager, A. A. A. cotton pool. 

Question. You speak of saving the Government money in ware- 
housing charges and insurance. Couldn’t anyone handling that 
for the Government make those same savings? 

Answer. If they had an equal amount of ability; yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of the handling of the 1931 pool and the 
cotton operation handled for the A. A. A. Wasn't there a dupli- 
cation in some of that cotton? 

Answer. There was a duplication to this extent: That 1930-31 
operation, by the act of Congress in passing the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, was turned over to the Farm Credit Administration. 
The Farm Credit Administration sold it to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Question. I hate to interrupt you, but could I ask you, did any- 
body get a commission for the sale of the cotton from the Farm 
Credit Administration to the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Answer. I can only testify imsofar as the A. C. C. A. is con- 
cerned, that they did not. 

Question. I am glad there was one transaction where there wasn’t 
a commission. 

Answer. You don’t object to commissions, do you, Senator, if 
they are earned? 

Question. If they are earned, I do not. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Who fixed the storage rates on the recent 
movement of cotton to concentration points? 

The Wrrness. On the 12-cent loan? 

Senator BANKHEAD. Yes, sir. 

The Wrrwness. This loan the Commodity Credit itself handled 
the contracts in arranging for restorage of the cotton much along 
the same plan that we handled during the 1933-34 movement, 
whereby we handled 179,000 bales. The reconcentration of the 
cotton, the warehousing, the point to which the cotton was to be 
shipped rested with the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

By Senator McKELLar: 

Question. Who designated these various reconcentration places? 

Answer. Are you speaking of the same question that Senator 
BANKHEAD spoke about? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. When the cotton couldn’t be sold under the policies of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, as it was apparently 
their desire to continue the loan until February 1 and withhold 
the cotton from competition unless cotton went to 15 cents a 
pound; for that reason the concentration of the cotton was evi- 
dently because there was a 12-cent loan maintained in small ware- 
houses and Senator BANKHEaD stated that he was advised, I believe, 
by Governor Talley, when it was suggested that there would be 
300,000 biles moved in Alabama, it would be better to leave the 
greater part of it where it was. 

Question. This cotton wasn’t for the purpose of sale, but just 
for reconcentration p . Whatever such purposes were; in 
Tennessee a great deal of it would move out of the warehouses 
and I believe some would move to other States, making the cost 
of freight, storage and handling, cost of insurance, and that was 
done over the very vigorous protest of both Senator Bachman 
and myself, to which I recall we never had the courtesy of a 
reply. Why was that done, because I am really wondering why 
all this cotton was moved from one warehouse to another over the 
protest of representatives—the Senator from Alabama and the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Answer. And you, Senator, are you asking me? 

Question. Yes; I am asking you. 

Answer. This job of a cooperative manager has been a respon- 
sible one. I think it was moved to provide arrangements to take 
care of the coming crop. 

Question. When they don’t have a loan it doesn’t stay in a 
local warehouse? 

Answer. No, sir; I have felt that an unnormal situation was 
created by the rules pertaining to the 12-cent loan, which holds 
the cotton at its first point of location rather than allow it to 
move in its normal way; but I was vetoed on that by Mr. John- 
son and Mr. Talley; but, Senator, storage charges were not in- 
creased. I am only generally familiar with it, but I believe I can 
make the definite statement that at no time was any cotton moved 
unless the rate of storage and, in most instances, the insurance 
rate, was materially reduced. 

Senator BANKHEAD. I know of cases where the warehouse agreed 
to meet the competitive rates and still move the cotton. 

The Wrrwness. If so, it was done against my general advice. 

Senator Banxueap. I handled some cases with Mr. Rathell of 
that kind, and they said, “Well, we have a contract with the 
A. C. C. A. to move it, and we have moved it.” 

By Senator McKE.Liar: 

Question. What would you charge for moving that cotton? 

Answer. There was a total charge, a sliding charge—I think I 
have the contract here. I think there has been a good deal of 
misunderstanding about the movement of the 12-cent cotton— 
the 12-cent loan cotton. As I have stated, the A. C. C. A. acted 
only as agents. We were told that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration would attend to the warehousing. I know nothing 
about the instances mentioned by Senator BANKHEAD. 

Question. The same thing occurred in Tennessee. I remember 
in particular a case, I think it was in Lawrenceburg, where they 
offered to meet any charges and they had a good warehouse, the 
way they informed me. 
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Answer. But I think as a whole where it moved the rates were 
reduced and, frankly, I have been for a reduction in the rates, 
although I want to see the warehouse make a fair rate. We were 
representing the farmer. 

Senator BANKHEAD. The thing I complain about is why, when 
the local warehouse and conditions are satisfactory, another ware- 
house offered to meet the rates and still move the cotton. 

By Senator McKELiar: 

Question. How much did your association receive as a com- 
mission for moving this cotton and reconcentrating it? 

Answer. Of course, there are more services as to that. For the 
first 500 bales or any part thereof, 48 cents per bale, and then 
on down to 35 cents per bale. 

Question. That's all been done? 

Answer. It is all in the course of being done. 

Question. What will it cost the Government to reconcentrate 
this cotton, just for the expense of handling it—I am not talking 
about freight. Are you authorized to pay freight on cotton to 
new concentration points? 

Answer. We audit the bills and forward to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. I think there is a total of 1,600,000 bales and 
one and one-half million bales. 

Question. How much would the 1,600,000 bales cost the Govern- 
ment for your charge alone? 

Answer. About 43 cents. 

Question. I would like to get that in money. Forty-three cents 
a bale, and how many bales? One million six hundred thousand 
bales. I am a poor mathematician. That amounts, according to 
my multiplication, and it may be wrong, just a tidy sum of 
$688,000. 

Answer. Well, that depends on how you look at it. It is a nice 
little sum from one viewpoint, but when you take in consideration 
the expenses incurred, it doesn’t seem so big. 

Question. That’s just for the handling of it. What is the cost of 
the freight? Have you any idea about that? 

Answer. I think the cost of the freight can be eliminated in con- 
sidering the cost, because generally the cotton moves in the direc- 
tion in which it is going and that expense would be incurred. 
There might be a little penalty. If you move the cotton from 
one point in Alabama to another point, going to Mobile, I think 
you could get the benefit of the transit rate, or moving it from 
one point in Alabama to another I think you could get the transit 
rate from Georgia to North Carolina, but I am not quite up in 
freight rates. There have been changes. 

Question. Suppose the Government finds that the Red Cross 
should need some more cotton to manufacture, and suppose we 
would put a provision in the law that may not be there—I have 
telegraphed for the law to be sent to me—but suppose it was 
necessary for Congress, in order to help the agricultural interest, 
to have to buy 1,600,000 bales of cotton and turn it over to the 
Red Cross, like we did the 800,000 bales, then the reconcentration 
charges of all kinds would be a total loss to the Government? 

Answer. I don’t think so. I think the saving in storage would 
be—— 

Question. Could you give us what would be saved in storage? 

Answer. Not on this operation, because it hasn’t been completed. 

Question. Could you give it to us on the 1,600,000 bales that has 
been completed? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Senator BanknHeapD. The difference in storage is 12 cents? 

The Wrirwness. Twelve cents a bale. 

By Senator McKELLaR: 

Question. If the various warehouses that then had the cotton 
were perfectly willing to meet these storage charges—and I have 
been advised that they were—then there isn’t any saving at all? 

Answer. That's true. 

Question. I have curiosity as to why this 1,600,000 bales was 
moving at all. Offhand, it looks like a very peculiar proposal, and 
I am wondering who headed the movement to reconcentrate this 
cotton in another warehouse. Could you tell us? I am going to 
ask our good friend and associate if he can tell us [referring to 
Senator BANKHEAD]? 

Senator BANKHEAD. I don’t know who proposed it, whether it 
was Mr. Creekmore or the Commodity Credit. 

The Wirness. I am in no way connected with the Commodity 
Credit, and you do me a great honor, Senator, by linking me with 
it. That’s the first compliment I have had. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Who made that contract representing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation? 

The Wrrness. The contract was discussed first by Governor 
Talley and myself. He said he was considering moving the cotton. 

By Senator McKE.Liar: 

Question. Did he initiate it or did you? 

Answer. I am sure I can't say, Senator. I am rather inclined to 
think he initiated it, because they asked us several times if we 
would go ahead and make a bid on the services, and it was so 
difficult we considered a long time before we decided to do so 
Mr. Rathell asked us if we would make a bid. He asked us to 
make a bid, and I went to Washington and reached an agreement 
with Mr. Talley on the services that we were to perform. 

Question. Have you got that paper? The contract, I mean. 

Answer. I have it here. 

Question. Will you make it an exhibit to your testimony? 

Answer. Our executive—— 
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Senator Banxneap (interposing). I don’t blame you for making 
the contract. 

The Witness. Well, I do not deserve any credit for making it. 

Senator BANKHEAD. I do not blame the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, because as this matter was announced it became appar- 
ent immediately that every warehouse would meet the rates. I 
think every warehouse that has anything to do with cotton in my 
section immediately took it up with me, and they promptly agreed 
to meet the rates. 

The Wrrness. If there is any criticism, it should not be directed 
to the A. C. C. A. 

Senator BANKHEAD. I don’t blame you. I think you were clearly 
within your rights to take advantage of a business opportunity. 

The Wrrness. There were a number of warehousemen, when this 
was announced, who offered to hold it at the same rate. 

Senator BaNKHEAD. I think practically every one of them met 
the rates. 

Senator McKe iar. I have no doubt of that. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Everyone that had cotton in my territory 
immediately got in touch with me, and that included a very large 
number. 

Mr. CrREEKMORE. You heard my statement, and I am sure you 
must be cognizant of the situation. The Commissioner of Agri- 
culture went to Washington, as I understand, and after having 
made a survey of the situation, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
wanted to get rid of 300,000 bales of cotton in order to make room 
for the new crop. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Yes; but that was at a time when they 
thought they would have another 12-cent loan, and if that had 
been continued, then that crop would not have been liquidated; 
but when the other policy was announced, and when cotton again 
entered into the world markets, the cotton was sold rather than 
being held. It was the announcing of the program on the loan 
that made this movement. 

The WrirTness. Well, I don’t want to take the time to discuss this 
contract. 

By Senator MCKELLAaR: 

Question. Put it in the record. 

Answer. I will make the statement that this contract gives the 
Commodity Credit Corporation the entire liberty of deciding how 
many bales shall be moved, and how many shall not be moved. 

Senator BANKHEAD. That is the reason that I have been con- 
demning them, and I have condemned them to their face, because 
they did have the power to quit, and that should be stopped right 
now. 

The Wrrnesss. And this I would like to have go in the record in 
connection with the contract. In a number of instances the ware- 


house receipts were sent to us for reconcentration, and then for 


some reason or other best known to the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration we were asked to withdraw and return to them, and that is 
what was done. 

By Senator McCKELLaR: 

Question. How much of that was done? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

Question. Let me get this in my mind. You mean to say that 
after you received the order to reconcentrate the cotton and you 
carried out the order 

Answer. No; I did not say they were carried out. 

Question. You have the memorandum of that? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Don’t you know that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, at the last session of the Congress, I believe it was an amend- 
ment offered by you, Senator 

Senator BANKHEAD. No; by RUSSELL. 

Question. By Senator Russet, of Georgia, that he offered an 
amendment to the deficiency bill which prohibited by law the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, or anybody else, from reconcentrat- 
ing cotton further, and that that passed the Senate unanimously, 
as I remember 

Senator BANKHEAD. Yes, sir. 

Question. Or was unanimously reported out of the committee, 
passed by the Senate, and it only failed to be kept from being law 
by the ridiculous filibuster that the late Senator Huey Long inau- 
gurated; isn’t that so? 

Answer. I don’t think, as I remember the situation, that is cor- 
rect. It did not pass the House. 

Question. The conference report was held up in the Senate. All 
of the cotton Senators, every single cotton Senator, so far as I 
remember, and I mean by cotton Senators, Senators from cotton 
States, were in favor of this bill and voted for it? 

Answer. On behalf of the farmers we represent I wish to go on 
record as saying that I consider it is the duty of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, when we are carrying cotton of the farmers, 
to pool the cotton at the lowest rates possible. Insofar as the local 
warehousemen are concerned who would be willing to meet a rate, 
I do not see, as I think the Senator suggested, where they are sub- 
ject to criticism, but I believe that in handling the product of the 
farmer, which is what we are doing, that it is our duty to handle 
that cotton at the lowest possible figure, and that is what we have 
been doing, and that has been the objective of the A. C. C. A. 
and the cooperative corporations in handling all of the cotton, and 
also in handling the cotton entrusted to it by the Government. 

Question. If you have finished about that, I want to ask you 
another question 

Senator BANKHEAD. I want to ask one. I wish you would make 
a statement about what services were actually performed in the 
moving of the cotton. 
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Question. Performed by the A. C. C. A. and at a cost of $688,000 
to the Government. 

Answer. There has been a great deal of furor about the 12-cent 
loan, and I asked our Mr. Cooper, in our tabulating department, 
to prepare me a statement before I knew of this hearing, but I 
want to read it in at this time. [Reading:] 


“OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE FOR RECONCENTRATING C. C. C. 12-CENT LOAN 
COTTON 


“(1) Receive and record in control records all producers’ notes 
and related receipts delivered by Federal Reserve banks. 

“(2) Check producers’ notes for name, bales, and amount to 
Federal Reserve banks’ trust receipts. Check total receipts at- 
tached to each note. 

“(3) Properly identify producers’ notes and all related papers 
with like reference number. 

“(4) Separate warehouse receipts from notes and count total 
receipts for purpose of verifying total shown on trust receipt. 

“(5) Add total bales shown on producers’ notes and compare 
with total shown on trust receipt. 

“(6) Prepare adding machine tapes from receipts for total—tag 
number, weight, and loan number. 

“(7) Punch detail tabulating card showing: Ownership (Civilian 
Conservation Corps), transportation, storage date, location, com- 
pression, weight, tag number, card number, bank (from which 
received), trust reccipt number, A. C. C. A. account number. 

“(8) Verify punching of cards with mechanical verifying ma- 
chine. 

“(9) Prove punchings by comparison of tabulating machine 
totals to adding machine totals. 

“(10) Maintain bale controls in stock record. 

“(11) Prepare detail tag lists to accompany shipping instructions 
to warehouse and forward warehouse receipts. 

“(12) Prepare date controls to be used in making statement of 
storage charges to be forwarded to warehouse for certification. 

“(13) Prepare detail tag list, by loan, for purpose of allocating 
storage and freight charges to individual producers. 

“(14) Prepare bills of lading either by loan or for carload, which- 
ever is stipulated by the traffic department. 

“Note.—Cotton moving to interior points must be moved on bill 
of lading by loan, and freight bills attached to producer’s note. 
Cotton moving to ports may be moved in carload lots, but expense 
bills must be split on request of corporation.” 

That causes @ great deal of extra work, because each account is 
kept separate, and the added expense of the freight and the 
charges are put on there. [Continuing:] 

“(15) Accrue transit insurance for each loan. 

“(16) Trace cotton from origin to destination and allocate spe- 
cific bales by original ownership. 

“(17) Compare original warehouse weight of each bale with re- 
concentration warehouse weight and make claims for excessive 
losses. 

“(18) Make claims for damaged cotton. 

“(19) Credit producers with collections made for loss in weight 
or damaged cotton. 

“(20) Punch charge cards for each producer’s note—charging 
storage, freight, transit insurance, service charge. 

“(21) From producers’ notes punch cards for name, address, and 
amount of note. 

““(22) Maintain progress control on each trust receipt. 

“(23) Secure samples and class all bales reconcentrated. 

“(24) Make record of class of each bale. 

“(25) Prepare statement to be attached to each note, showing: 

“Name and address of producer, arrival date of first bale for 
each account, original location, original tag, original weight, new 
location, new tag number, new weight, class, total bales, total 
original weight, total new weight, original amount of note, ware- 
house charges paid, freight charges paid, insurance charges paid, 
total of all charges. 

“The above statement is to be furnished in duplicate—one at- 
tached to the note, the other forwarded to Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

“(26) Furnish Federal Reserve bank with recapitulation of 
charges paid by trust receipt. 

“(27) Attach new receipts to producers’ notes and return to 
bank. 

“(28) Notify the corporation of all movements of cotton. 

“(29) Supervise shipments where necessary. 

“(30) When directed, negotiate with warehouses to secure ad- 
vantageous storage rates. 

“(31) Approve all storage and freight charges.” 

Question. How many additional employees did you put on to do 
that work? 

Answer. Well, I would guess at this time we have some 400 or 
500 additional employees. 

Question. I want a iist of your employees and the salaries of 
each. I believe I asked for that, did I not? 

Answer. No. 

Question. I want to ask for the salary of each employee and the 
number of employees, just before this reconcentration movement 
began, and since that time. I want to know something about 
what it cost. 

Answer. I would be very glad to do it. 

Question. Now, you state about the storage charges that you 
were to pass on. Could you give us the figures as found by you? 
You just read one of the things, and that is I would like to know 
the amount of the storage charges each year. I would like to have 
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a statement each year of the old concern, and then afterward, 
under the new arrangement. 

Answer. May I suggest——— 

Question. Just one minute. And I would like for you to include 
therein an item as to who owned these warehouses and who they 
were transferred to, reconcentrated to. 

Answer. I think that is a proper inquiry to make of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Question. But you see here—— 

Answer (interrupting). I don’t object to anything that I can 
furnish you at all, but that would be a better source from which 
to obtain the information. 

Question. Under 25 you have: “Prepare statement to be attached 
to each note.” 

Answer. Well, when the warehouse charges became due we paid 
them. 

Question. That does not mean the new warehousing; that does 
not include that? 

Answer. No. I said the Commodity Credit Association made the 
contract direct with the warehousemen. If I may, I have another 
letter here, a copy of a letter, or a copy of a statement prepared 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, which I believe would be 
advisable to have inserted, and I would like to make it a part of 
the record. 

Senator BANKHEAD. What does it relate to, Mr. Creekmore? 

The Wrrness. The rules of handling this cotton. 

Senator BANKHEAD. That is all right. 

Senator MCKELLaR. Oh, yes. 

(Said paper accordingly received as an exhibit.) 

By Senator McKELLAarR: 

Question. I next want to ask you about the dividend of $1,283,427. 

Answer. What exhibit is that? 

Question. I am on exhibit J. I want to know if you declared a 
dividend—I asked your attorney about it a while ago, but I will 
ask you. I want to ask you if you declared a dividend on February 
14 of 1934 of $1,293,122.23? 

Answer. I looked at that. The statement is correct. 
declare the dividend. 

Question. You did? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a stock dividend to our member associations. 

Question. That dividend appears to have gone to the Oklahoma 
Cotton Growers Association; is that right? 

Answer. No; the Oklahoma Cotton Growers Association did not 
receive any of that dividend, because we had purchased all of their 
stock interest and reserves from them in the settlement with the 
Government, 

Question. You had also purchased that in July following this 
February—July 1934—had you not? 

Answer. Yes; that is correct. 

Question. But you paid them a dividend at that time? 

Answer. That was probably a patronage dividend. 

Question. What is the difference between this other dividend and 
a@ patronage dividend? 

Answer. Well, a patronage dividend, as we call it—— 

Question (interrupting). Are they both paid out in money or not? 

Answer. A patronage dividend is paid in cash by A. C. C. A. and 
member associations, who in turn share it with the members. 

Question. Do they have to do that, or do they charge for paying 
out these dividends all the members, or have they a right to put 
some in reserve, or hold some and pay out some, or how is that 
patronage dividend handled that you are talking about? 

Answer. If you will refer to exhibit A-2—— 

Question. C—2, isn’t it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. All right, sir. 

Answer. Section 15, on page 18. 

Question. All right, sir. 

Answer. I wish you would read sections 15 A, B, C, and D your- 
self rather than to have it in the record by reading it aloud. 

Question. Section 15, that is the section to which you have just 
referred? 

Answer. Yes. Maybe I thought you might read it to yourself. 

Question. I think it would be very well to read it into the record. 
I will do it [reading]: 

“Sec. 15. The directors shall operate this association for the 
mutual benefit of its members as a nonprofit association, but, to 
the end that its services to its stockholders and the producers of 
cotton shall be continuous rather than temporary or spasmodic, 
they shall assume its financial stability by retaining for such 
periods of time as may to such directors seem expedient, from the 
amounts arising from savings or other sources after payment of 
expenses, and which otherwise would become due to the stock- 
holders of this association, such proportion thereof as will create 
such adequate reserves as may to the directors seem best; provided, 
however, that reserves created and augmented in the following 
manner shall be, by said directors at all time maintained, to wit: 

“(a) All savings and surpluses which accrue to the association 
prior to August 1, 1933, have been distributed and/or applied in 
accordance with the bylaws except the sum of $303,095.35 still 
carried as a reserve under the heading “Surplus.” 

“(b) From the gross income which shall accrue through opera- 
tions in each succeeding fiscal year beginning with the fiscal year 
ending July 31, 1934, there shall be deducted all expenses of opera- 
tion, losses, proper allowances for depreciation, obsolescence, and 
reserves for contingencies and a percentage divided by way of inter- 
est on capital advanced of 5 percent per annum, or such less per- 
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cent as the net income for that year will permit, upon the paid-up | ing. 


stock or membership capital of this association issued and out- 
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standing, provided said dividends shall not be cumulative but shall 
be paid or credited in any one year only from savings or net income 





of that year. Such dividends may at the discretion of the board 
of directors be applied first to the payment of any debt owing by 
the stockholder of this association and the balance shall be paid 
in cash. The balance, if any, shall be the savings or net income 
for the year. 

“(c) Fifty percent of the net income of the association shall be 
distributed on a per-pound basis, each stockholder receiving a pro- 
portion thereof equal to the current crop year, as related to the 
total cotton handled by the association during the corresponding 
crop years, any amounts which shall remain being added to the 
surplus of the association, to be held by it as a reasonable reserve 
for necessary purposes, as provided in paragraph (d) The share 
distributed to each stockholder shall be applied first toward the 
payment of any debt owing by said stockholder to this association 
for the operations of said fiscal year, and in the discretion of the 
board of directors of the American Cotton Cooperative Association 
may be applied to the payment of any other debt owing by said 
stockholder to this association, and the balance, if any, shall be 
paid over to the stockholder to be by it distributed at once in cash 
to its members and the other producers of cotton who have deliv- 
ered cotton through said stockholder, less only reserves as follows: 
First, not to exceed 1 percent of the gross sales proceeds of cotton 
delivered by the stockholder during the corresponding crop year 
if such reserves are actually applied on any indebtedness which is 
owing by the stockholder to the United States or its Government 
lending agencies at the time this bylaw is adopted; and, second, if 
no such indebtedness is owing, or if such creditor shall not require 
application of said reserves, the stockholder may retain, in its dis- 
cretion, reasonable reserves for necessary purposes, not to exceed 
one-third of the amount actually distributed in cash to its pro- 
ducer members and other producers out of such patronage dividend 
and not to exceed 1 percent of the gross sales proceeds of cotton 
delivered by the stockholder during the corresponding crop year. 

“(d) The balance of the savings or net income of each fiscal 
year shall be added to the surplus. Any amount in said surplus 
account over $1,000,000 may be distributed by action of the board 
of directors to the stockholders as a patronage dividend. If, prior 
to the distribution of that part of the surplus over $1,000,000, a 
net loss is sustained in one or more fiscal years, the sum of such 
losses shall be divided between and charged against the undis- 
tributed savings or net income of other fiscal years which have con- 
tributed to the surplus then shown on the books in proportion to 
the undistributed savings or net income of each of said fiscal years. 
Thereupon distribution of the undistributed savings or net income 
of each fiscal year, less its proportion of losses, shall be made to 
the stockholders in proportion to the number of pounds of cotton 
delivered by or through each stockholder in that year, provided 
that the savings or net income distributed shall be from the years 
which made the earliest contributions to the then existing surplus. 
Until the issued and outstanding capital of this association shall 
amount to $30,000,000, all distributions of patronage dividends 
authorized by this subdivision shall be applied to the purchase of 
the stock of this association, which shall be by this association 
issued and delivered to the stockholders. 

“Upon dissolution of this association, distribution of the entire 
remaining surplus shall be made in same manner, except that such 
distribution shall be made in cash.” 

Now I call your attention to the last paragraph: 

“Until the issued and outstanding capital of this association shall 
amount to $30,000,000, all distributions of patronage dividends au- 
thorized by this subdivision shall be applied to the purchase of the 
stock of this association, which shall be by this association issued 
and delivered to the stockholders.” 

Does the outstanding capital stock of the association amount to 
$30,000,000? 

Answer. $7,000,000. 

Question. Of which about $2,000,000 was profit and $5,000,000 
was borrowed, as I remember. 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. Then all patronage dividends are to be applied to the 
purchase of stock? 

Answer. All patronage dividends to members are to be applied 
to the purchase of stock. 

Question. And that does not count the—or make the distinction 
between patronage dividends and patronage dividends to mem- 
bers? 

Answer. I think it does. I think that it is very clear as to that. 

Question. Well, patronage dividends not authorized by this sub- 
division, section 15. 

Answer. You have likely another subdivision. 
some confusion there, Senator. 

Mr. DaLey. May I interrupt in order to answer that? 
you mind? 

Senator McKetuar. Not at all. I would merely like to find out 
what the facts are, especially in reference to section 15 and section 
18, and this particular part on page 20. 

(Witness excused.) 

o + « . * * + 

Mr. E. F. Creekmore, recalled, further testified as follows: 

By Senator McKELLAR: 

Question. Now, Mr. Creekmore, I want to ask you something else. 

Answer. May I interject just a word, one statement about this 
$69,000 loss? I understand there are various methods of account- 
Haskins & Sells are nationally known and Mr. Conroy I have 
known for 5 years and have the greatest confidence and belief in 
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him, but the $69,000 loss would have been turned into a profit 
had we been trying to show a profit in our spot-cotton operations 
but putting in the earnings on futures, but this is the way Haskins 
& Sells got up the books and this is the record on which we 
stand. I merely wanted to make that explanation so you and 
Senators could understand. It could easily and properly have been 
shown as a profit, but when we turned our books over to Haskins 
& Sells we let them get up their audit as they saw fit. 

Senator BankHeEapD. Let me ask a question. Turn back to that 
audit 

The Witness. Sure. 

Senator BanKHEAD. I want to get a little clearer what these 
charges are that are made, for services charges. You have three 
items of that kind. One is on the current season pool, one on the 
carry-over, and one of the cotton stabilization. Please explain to 
me just what those items are? 

The Wrrnsss. I would like to make an explanation first. There 
have been three changes in our operation. The first operation of 
1930-31 was the stabilization operation. The second operation was 
what was known as the south-wide pool; that was for the season 
1931-32 and 1932-33. At the beginning of each season an agree- 
ment was reached between the State associations and the 
A. C. C. A. that for the financing other than the interest, for the 
services rendered in handling and selling cotton, they would allow 
the A. C. C. A. a charge of 50 cents per bale for the services 
rendered. See if my statement is correct as to the 50 cents a bale? 

Senator BankKHEAD. Who allowed that? 

The Wrrness. The State associations who composed the 
A. C. C. A. You see, Alabama is a separate entity from the 
a& ©: Co. é 

Senator BANKHEAD. Yes. 
producer, of course? 

The WIrTness. Yes, sir. 

By Senator McKELLaAR: 

Question. Of course; because that is the only source of money? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Question. And all that $1,283,517—I don’t know whether that 
includes cotton stabilization? 

Answer. That includes $358,305.92 for the cotton stabilization. 

Question. Well, exclusive of that, let’s see the other two on the 
pool. The first two items, $402,831.40 and $522,380.26, now that is 
a service charge paid by the farmer? 

Answer. Yes, sir; to his State association. I believe that the 
$522,380.26 is the amount paid to us by the Federal Farm Board 
for the handling of the 1930-31 operation. 

Question. This says “current season’s pool”? 

Answer. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. Conroy. Yes, sir. 

The Witness. Can you give me a reference to the number of the 
exhibit? 

Senator McKetiar. That is exhibit I. 

The Wrrness. I have that, thank you, but I just wanted to com- 
pare. That would be the payment made during 1931-32-33. 

Mr. Conroy. What was it you wanted? 

Mr. CrEEKMORE. Of the items $522,380.26 and $424,512.76, there 
was paid to us by the Farm Board for the handling of 1,529,838 
bales of the 1930-31 operation, $100,214.15 was paid to us by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for handling 117,899 bales of the seasonal 
pool, and was $402,831.40 representing approximately 50 cents per 
bale for services. That was paid to us by the boards. 

By Senator McKELLarR: 

Question. What about the stabilization? 

Answer. $358,305.93 was paid to us by the cotton stabilization 
corporation for the handling of 1,311,035 bales. In other words, 
our operation that year cost the grower $402,831.40. I am saying 
it cost the grower that. That is the charges deducted from the 
net proceeds of his cotton. We paid him substantial dividends 
that year. We made substantial payments to him that year. 

Question. Your profit there on interest, $345,970.37, that was the 
difference between the rate you got the money from the Govern- 
ment and the amount you charged the farmer? 

Answer. I think that is it, Senator BANKHEaD, and that is cor- 
rect. That is the difference in the rate at which we received the 
borrowed money from the Government, less the amount charged 
the members of the association for that year, the net interest 
earned on advanced loans, etc., $325,970.37. 

Mr. Conroy. It also includes interest which was collected on 
accounts receivable against customers on sales of cotton, and in- 
cludes interest on bank balances. 

Mr. CREEKMORE. But in a major portion? 

Mr. Conroy. It would represent in a major portion the excess of 
interest charged the member of the association over the interest 
that was paid to the Federal Farm Board and Commissioner of 
Banks. 

Senator McKetuar. Anything else you want to ask him? 

Senator BANKHEAD. No. 

I dislike to take up so much time, but I want you to under- 
stand it, after closing the year of 1933—that is, representing the 
1933 operation—-quotas distributed to members of the association 
in the year’s operation amounted to $1,858,419.83. 

Senator McKetiar. Where is that total? 

The WriTNEss. Well, this is in my statement. 

Senator McKELLAR. Oh, yes. Excuse me. 

The Wirness. And earnings amounting to $610,307.17 were with- 
held as surplus reserve. That is on page 15 of my statement. 


That is a charge paid by the farmer or 
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By Senator McKeE.iar: 

Question. But yet your net income that year was just $760,- 
508.12? 

Answer. Yes, sir; of which amount $610,307.17 was withheld. 
You must differentiate between what the A. C. C. A. considers net 
income and what it returns to the members. There is a differen- 
tiation there. 

Question. Well, now, I asked you about an item of $19,000 that 
you paid for board of directors in 1932, and I find here an item of 
only $7,321.93 for a similar charge in 1933. Was that because you 
overpaid them before? 

Answer. I don’t think any of our board of directors are overpaid 
in that particular year; because of one thing and another it was 
decided to forget the directors’ meetings. For some reason I be- 
lieve really 2 out of 5 years we could not all get together at a satis- 
factory time. So that is a correct charge against the directors. 

Question. Now, I notice an executive and administrative item, 
$100,107.89, and right under it a finance item of $100,191.02. Can 
you explain those items? 

Answer. Well, we have asked, and we have telephoned and will 
submit to you tomorrow morning the items, and those items will 
be definitely explained to you at that time. Under executive and 
administrative—as we have previously stated, the financial ex- 
penses which will not show in the pay roll include the collateral 
fees, and so forth, and was an incident to the handling of the 
cotton. 

Question. Well, I thought that was provided for in the sales, 
$259,077.76, on your data? 

Answer. I don’t follow you there, Senator, because it should not 
apply on sales in our method of handling it. 

Question. Well, you have explained what the sales were; that 
was the brokerage on your foreign and domestic sales ticket? 

Answer. We went into the question of collateral fees a few 
minutes ago. 

Question. That is the same item for 1933, is it? 

Answer. Are you reading from 1933? 

Question. 1933? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, I want to ask you about the rather unusual item 
of classing, $229,739.18. That is a good big lot of classing on cot- 
ton, isn’t it? 

Answer. That is 1933? 

Question. 1933; yes, sir. 

Answer. Referring to my statement, because I think it agrees 
with 1933, 1,227,900 bales were received during the season; 117,987 
bales, by arrangements made with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
were also reclassed. I presume there was a certain amount of 
reclassing in the 1,311,056 bales handled for the Cotton Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation. 

Question. All these charges, of course, come out of the farmer? 

Answer. All charges of expenses of every kind come out of the 
farmer, but, as I say, in that year we paid what we considered 
under the present conditions a very satisfactory amount to the 
farmers, and put in some $600,000 in the reserve. 

Question. Now, if you have finished with that, I want to turn 
to another question. I believe the law excuses you from Federal 
taxation, does it not? 

Answer. Yes, sir; under certain conditions. 

Question. Well, I find nothing in here indicating that you have 
ever paid any Federal taxes; is that correct? 

Answer. So far we have not. 

Question. For 5 years you have enjoyed a perfect freedom from 
Federal taxation. Have you ever paid any State taxes? I find 
no charges here? 

Answer. You mean State taxes on cotton? We have paid some. 

Question. Would you be good enough to have a statement made 
of every tax of every kind, nature, and description, Federal, State, 
county, or city, or other special assessments made by your concern 
during the 5 years, at the end of 5 years? 

Answer. We can do that, can’t we? 

Mr. Conroy. Not by tomorrow. It will take 5 or 6 days. 

Question. Well, you will submit it. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Creekmore, you know that your concern does not really pay taxes 
at all to anyone? 

Answer. Generally speaking, that is true of income taxes. 

Question. So you have, in dealing in cotton, you have the ad- 
vantage over your competitiors of having no taxes to pay of any 
kind, nature, or description; you get all the money that you want, 
at a very low rate of interest, from the Government, all that you 
need; you have a capital which originally began at $76,950, and 
your losses have been taken care of by the Government on two 
occasions and you now seek to reopen those losses on your 
accounts with the Government as to its last settlement; is that 
correct? 

Answer. I want to take them up one by one. 

Question. Sure. 

Answer. We do not pay any income tax, and to that extent 
cooperatives have the advantage of a private firm. That is caused 
by an act of Congress, from the interpretation of the Revenue 
Department. 

Question. Do you think that is right? Are you willing that that 
act of Congress be repealed, or do you think that you ought to 
have that advantage, and why? 

Answer. I would object to seeing the act repealed very much, 
and this is the way I think about it—it is just my opinion—the 
A. C. C. A. and the cooperative associations are merely a group 
of farmers striving to sell their cotton to the best advantage. 
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Any additional amounts received in the net proceeds after cotton 
is returnable on the individual income tax, if the farmer has any 











that I hope will be sustained. 
Question. Just one moment. 






that—and you claim to have how many members all told? 
Answer. Some 250,000. 







lion, and there are about 29,000,000 farmers. Now, do you think 







farmers that are not represented by your claimed membership? 








greater advantage. 






an income-tax return. Unfortunately, very few of them do. 







competitors, representing the greater portion of the cottton busi- 
ness, have to make income-tax returns like other people? 

Answer. Because, as I see it, we are the farmers; we are repre- 
senting the farmers. I am not representing E. F. Creekmore at 
this hearing. I am representing my members, because Congress, 
in its wisdom, saw fit to pass the income-tax laws in that way. 
That is a matter of opinion. I believe in it very firmly. You mav 
disagree with me, but I would like to answer the next question. 

Question. He will read back the original question I asked you. 
Please read back the original question. 


(Question read.) 

Answer. Insofar as the State and county taxes are concerned, I 
am inclined to believe that we pay the State and county taxes 
just as do the cotton shippers. 

Question. Well, do you pay any tax on your property, where 
you own the cotton, or do you pay any taxes on that? Well, 
what do you pay on, State and county? Will you put in as an 
exhibit to your testimony a specimen tax bill furnished by the 
State? 

Answer. We pay taxes on our physical property. For instance, 
located in New Orleans, our office furniture, and so forth and so 
on. 

Question. Well, will you just give us the amount of the taxes? 

Answer. I don’t believe the cotton men generally pay taxes, 
State and county taxes, on the cotton which they have. I under- 
stand in Senator BankHEap’s State, Alabama, that there is a pro- 
vision for a year or 2 years’ extension. In Arkansas I think 
cotton is taxable only in July, but naturally the cotton man 
and the co-op, if they have any cotton left in Arkansas over 
the season’s operations, move it out. 

Question. In Tennessee it is taxable on the 10th of January, and 
that is the time they usually have the most, I imagine, and no 
exception can be made as to taxation. 

Mr. WaLDAvER. You will pardon the intrusion, Senator, but the 
Constitution of Tennessee provides that products of the soil, in the 
hands of the producer, or his original vendee, are exempt from 
taxation, and therefore the cooperatives being the original vendee, 
within the meaning of the constitution, have been ruled by the 
attorney general of the State to be exempt. 

Senator McKetiar. How did the question arise? Are you fight- 
ing this State taxation? 

Mr. WapaveEr. I am not fighting any State tax. 

Senator McKéetuar. I say, how did you get an opinion from the 
attorney general of the State of Tennessee, and when, and where is 
it, I would like to ask? 

Mr. Waupaver. The question arose, as I recall, several years ago 
when there was an attempt made to tax cotton somewhere. I don’t 
know where. I will attempt to get it for you. 

Senator McKetuar. I wish you would. 

The Wrrnesss. Shall I continue with the next question? 

Senator McKetiar. Yes. 

The Wrrness. The next question was if we were able to obtain as 
much money as we wanted at the cheaper interest rate. We have 
been able to obtain financing from year to year from the Farm 
Credit Administration or the Central Bank’s cooperatives in prior 
years from the Farm Board. The interest rate at the beginning 
created 1 percent as prescribed by an act of Congress and was very 
satisfactory. The interest rate of 3 and 4 percent naturally looks 
a little high to us as long as we are able to borrow money from 
commercial banks at 1}. 

By Senator McKELLar: 

Question. Well, you got a lot of it at one-eighth percent? 

Answer. Three-eighths to eleven-sixteenths. 

Question. Well, that is a very satisfactory interest rate, and you 
don’t know of any competitor that you have that gets money that 
cheap, do you? 

Answer. I know of no cooperative competitor who is forced to 
pay 3 or 4 percent on their capital funds. As a matter of fact, I 
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income tax to pay, but you and I know that he has very little. 
We are a nonprofit organization, operating for the benefit of our 
members. The cotton firms, making the comparison, are operat- 
ing for personal gain, just as I would be if I were operating a 
store or a bank, and to my idea it is proper and right and one 


May I ask you, assuming that 
there are four persons to a family—I believe it is a little over 


Question. 250,000, and the total of that would be about a mil- 


that the million farmers represented by your claimed member- 
ship should be given this great advantage over the other 28,000,000 


Answer. As I stated, I am very much in favor of it, not only 
from the standpoint of cooperative marketing but from the stand- 
point of justice to the farmer and the benefit in the operation 
of his association to the extent of marketing his cotton to a little 
Then he in turn will have to make an in- 
come-tax return to that additional extent, if that farmer makes 


Question. I am not talking about the farmers making an in- 
come-tax return. What I am talking about is why your organi- 
zation should be exempted from income-tax payments when your 
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know no cotton firm who labor to the disadvantage that the co- 
operatives labor under in having to pay interest on what is used 
as capital funds. 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, you were a cotton man before you 
were made manager of this association, weren’t you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the least you ever borrowed money to operate 
a cotton business on? 

Answer. I had my own capital stock, which amounted to $500,- 
000. The lowest rates I was ever able to borrow money were the 
bases on which the A. C. C. A. has had to borrow money, the bank 
acceptance rate, plus the commission, in New York. 

Question. Which amounts to how much? How much did it 
amount to? 

Answer. Now it amounts to three-sixteenths of 1 percent plus 
1144-percent commission. 

Question. Here is what I asked: Did you ever borrow money 
from banks while you were a cotton factor at even 3 percent, and 
when and from what bank did you borrow it? 

Answer. My business was done with Guaranty Trust Co. Nat- 
urally, Senator, I can’t remember back during those years, but I 
paid them—Creekmore & Co.—the quoted acceptance rate, plus 
quoted commission. I imagine that we did borrow money at 3 
percent or lower, but interest rates vary just as the price of cotton 
varies, and I can’t recall. 

Question. When you borrow money now from private banks, what 
banks are they? 

Answer. Guaranty Trust Co. in New York, Chase National, Chase 
Chemical National Bank, Manufacturers’ Trust Co., J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Citizens Southern Bank in Atlanta, and the Hibernia National 
Bank of Louisiana—and what is the Los Angeles bank? 

Mr. Conroy. Bank of America. 

The Witness. Bank of America, in California. 

Question. And the average rate at which you borrowed these 
moneys was 1}}? 

Answer. 13}. 

Question. Now, was that for last year and this year? 

Answer. All of last year and, I believe, so far this year. 

Question. When was the law passed that provided that you pay 
the Commodity Credit Association 3 percent? 

Answer. The Agricultural Marketing Act, in ’33. 

Question. '33? 

Answer. Our Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Question. The A. A. A.? 

Answer. The A. A. A. 

Question. Now, when that act was passed you changed your bor- 
rowing very largely, did you not? 

Answer. No; they have been much the same. 

Question. How much money did you borrow from private banks 
in 1932? 

Answer. Oh, I would say $50,000,000; I don’t know. 

Question. 1932? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And you have increased that to about $75,000,000? 

Answer. It has run from $40,000,000 to $75,000,000, but I think 
I can best answer your question by stating in 1931, 1932, and 1933 
we borrowed a total maximum of $10,000,000 from the Federal Farm 
Board. In 1933, 1934, and 1935 we borrowed, I think, a minimum of 
ten million and a maximum of $15,500,000. Now, I still have got 
two questions to answer. 

Question. Beg your pardon. 

Answer. Your capital stock—the A. C. C. A.’s capital stock—as 
I testified before, was something like seventy-six million——— 

Question. $76,000? 

Answer. $76,000. It is hard for me to talk in thousands. 

Question. I know it is. Anybody that handles Government 
funds—I know from experience, because I have handled a few of 
them myself. I just handled mine as trustee. 

Answer. Especially after watching the expenditures in the last 





few years. 
Question. Yes, sir. 
Answer. But that capital has been increasing; the capital and 


surplus has been increased out of earnings withheld from the 
members during the year—some 2,000,000—and has been increased 
some $5,000,000, being done with our affiliated associations 

Questicn. With Government moneys? 

Answer. With the Central Bank’s cooperatives. 

Question. Government moneys; that is what it means? 

Answer. In line with the Farm Credit Act. 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. And the Agricultural Marketing Act. Now, I think I 
stated before, and I would like to state that, in my opinion, the 
Government has never paid any losses for the A. C. C. A. or its 
member associations. The Government in its stabilization opera- 
tions. of 1929-30 and 1930-31 suffered a loss of approximately 
$107,000,000, but, as I stated, it is my estimate that the coopera- 
tives and their members during that same operation suffered a 
loss of $20,500,000 ty cooperating with the company. 

Question. Just let me ask you right there: Suppose the Govern- 
ment had not assumed those losses, what would have happened to 
your cooperative association? That is, from 1931, suppose they 
had not put up the money, what would have happened to your 
cooperative association? 


Answer. They would have been hopelessly wrecked, and the 
injustice which has been done to them would have been greatly 
increased. 
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Question. In other words, if you had not had the Government 
coming to your aid in 1931, you would have been hopelessly in 
bankruptcy? 

Answer. Yes; but if the Government had not come to us in 1929, 
1930, and 1931 on these stabilizing operations, we would have been 
some $4,000,000 better off. 

Question. There is a question of opinion about that; but if the 
Government had not come to your rescue, you say this, that your 
associations would have been hopelessly wrecked. Now, if it had 
not come to your rescue again in 1933, what would have been your 
position? 

Answer. Well, bearing in mind the statement I have just made, 
we would have been hopelessly wrecked again. 

Question. Well, now, let’s assume that thereafter you were put 
on your own without any help from the Government, without the 
privilege of borrowing at a lower rate and loaning the money to 
your subsidiaries at a bigger rate, without the hope of the Gov- 
ernment standing your losses in the future; what would be your 
position? 


Answer. Well, in the first place, I have no hope or no desire for | 


the Government to stand any cooperative loss, and as yet, with the 


exception of '30—’31 and '29-—’30, which I consider a great injustice | 


to the cooperatives and their members, the Government has stood 
no loss. Now, if the Farm Credit Act was repealed, or that portion 
of it offering aid and encouragement through financing and the 
Cooperating Marketing Act was repealed, then the cotton shippers 
would have about their own way, because I don't see how the 
cotton cooperatives could continue. 

Question. In other words, you say that unless the Government 
continues the benefits as now provided by law and interpreted by 
the agents of the Government, you could not possibly continue 
your business? 

Answer. Not on the present scale of operations. 
to be materially reduced. 

Question. Well, I won’t argue the matter further, because that 
brings out the fact—but I want to ask you another question. 
What was the status of the State associations in July 1929 and 
October 1929; weren't they all bankrupt? 

Answer. According to my estimates, which I believe are con- 
servative—-I stated yesterday I had not gone into it—the State 
associations on October 21, 1929, at which time the Federal Farm 
Board announced they believed the prevailing price of cotton was 
too low, and that they would advance 16 cents a pound for cot- 
ton, their cooperatives were worth approximately two and a half 
million dollars. 

Question. In—— 

Answer. On October 21, 1929. 

Question. You think that they were worth two and a half mil- 
lion dollars? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and my exhibits there in my statement will 
show how we arrived at that exhibit. 

Question. But that is on a price of cotton that did not exist? 

Answer. That is on a price of cotton which existed October 21, 
1929. 

Question. Well, that, if a fact, would be material effect, but as 
a matter of fact, if those associations had been wound up and the 
cotton that they owned sold on the market at that time, they 
were bankrupt, weren’t they? 

Answer. I think they were worth two and a half million dollars. 

Question. In spite of that. Where did they lose that? 

Answer. They lost that through the stabilization operation con- 
ducted by the Federal Farm Board. 

Question. That was with their full knowledge and consent, as 
testified by you in the hearing before the committee in 1931? 

Answer. No; I don’t believe I did. I testified that the ’30—’31 
operation was with our knowledge and consent, but I have testi- 
fied here, and if I made the testimony—if I made the testimony 
on the other part, I am quite sure that you will find that I testified 
that the cooperatives knew nothing about the °’29—’30 operation 
until they were advised by telegraph by the Farm Board, or by 
the press. 

Senator BANKHEAD. How much cotton did you have on hand on 
October 29? 

The Witness. Senator, I was not associated with the cooperatives 
at that time. I think about 500,000 bales is my recollection— 
maybe 400,000. I know that they had a considerable amount of 
cotton on hand. 

Question. What was the price at that date? 

Answer. 18.02 for December; 18.75 or 18.82 for July; that is, the 
quotations of October 21. 

Question. It kept declining from that time? 

Answer. It kept declining, but the Federal Farm Board, among 
other things, had been directing and aiding and encouraging co- 
operating marketing. They announced, without consultation with 
the cooperatives, “We believe the prevailing price for cotton was 
too low, and we will advance it, through the cooperatives, to 16 
cents a pound.” That announcement was given to the papers, 
and then it was wired to the cooperatives. The cooperatives co- 
operated, but I don't think any man who will consider it can 
believe that the cooperatives should be penalized beyond the 16- 
cent loan. As a matter of fact, I think the Government should 
have taken over that cotton at the value as of October 21, because 
the Farm Board—if you will remember back in those days the 
papers were full of the Farm Board. They had $500,000,000, 
which, while it was only 5 or 6 years ago, looked like a terrific 
amount. Of course now, with the expenditures of the Govern- 


It would have 
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ment, it looks more or less pin money. The cooperatives cooper- 
ated, but the benefits of the decline of the market, whatever it 
may have been, in checking the decline of the market during the 
harvesting season was received by the nonmembers at the expense 
of the cooperatives’ members. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Did you have your 500,000 bales hedged, 
your company, or your association? 

The Witness. Well, as I say, I was not with the cooperatives at 
that time. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, I know, but you knew the general his- 
tory of that? 

The Witness. I think at that time they were operating largely 
on the seascnal-pool basis, and I think the cotton was not hedged, 
and that is one of my objections to the seasonal pool, because 
it is purely a speculative operation. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, in the course of your orderly market- 
ing program, how long would you have probably held that cotton; 
how long would you have been disposing of it? 

The Wrrness. I think the program of the seasonal pool was to 
sell approximately an equal amount each month throughout the 
year, or maybe 10 months of the year. If they received a million 
bales of cotton, they would sell 100,000 bales a month for 10 
months, or maybe 75,000. I don’t think they followed that, but 
that was the program. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Not having the cotton hedged, you would 
have your losses as the cotton continued to go down? 

The WirTNsss. No, sir; as I see it. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Why not? 

The WrrTNtss. Because, without the Federal Farm Board, and 
without the Federal Farm Board's announcement, and without the 
Federal Farm Board’s assurance that they would continue to loan 
16 cents a pound on cotton, the cooperatives, because of their 
financial ability, would have been forced by their bankers to sell 
this cotton before they had a loss in it. You know how the banks 
are on collateralized cotton loans. Unless somebody is standing 
ready, as the market declines—unless somebody is standing ready 
to put up additional margins, or additional collateral, the banker 
is going to say, “Sell the cotton; it is getting down to the danger 
point.” 

Senator BANKHEAD. Were you borrowing any money then from 
the Farm Board to carry that cotton? 

The Wirness. After the announcement on October 21, I think 
they did commence borrowing money, Senator. As I say, I didn’t 
come along until April, and I am not as familiar with that as I am 
later. 

Senator McKe tar. Is that April 1930? 

The Wrirness. 1930. 

By Senator McKELLar: 

Question. Well, now, Mr. Creekmore, when you testified in No- 
vember 1931 you were very familiar with this whole situation at 
that time, weren’t you? 

Answer. I think I am equally familiar with it now. 

Question. I know you have got a good memory, but at that time 
didn't you make a prepared statement just as you did yesterday? 

Answer. I believe I did. 

Question. Now, I want to read you from this prepared state- 
ment, which certainly confuses in my mind what you have just 
said. I quote from your statement on page 310: 

“The 90-percent loan and the policy as to its operations were 
first discussed during the early part of August 1930. At the time 
the market was around 124 cents. No decision was reached, but 
some 2 weeks later, during which time the market had declined 
approximately 15 points, an agreement was reached between the 
cooperatives and the Farm Board, with a full realization of the 
hazards of the operation, but with the hope that it might be con- 
cluded during the 1930-31 season, arrangements were made with 
the Board—keep in mind those words—arrangements were made 
with the Board to finance the operation for a period of 3 years, if 
necessary.” 

Now, is that correct? 

Answer. That is correct, and it is very much in line with my 
written statement yesterday. Senator McKELLaR, you have asked 
me about the ’29—’30 operation. That covers the 90-percent loan 
of the ’30—’31 operation, and Senator BANKHEAD was discussing 
*29—'30. 

Question. Well, at the time you testified in 1931 you knew all 
about ’29-’30? 

Answer. Yes; but my testimony at that point covers the 90- 
percent loan which was used in 1930-31, but the 16-cent loan was 
the ’29-’30 operation. 

Question. Now, from a previous statement of yours, on page 
309, I read as follows. 

Answer. That is the loan? 

Question. That is the loan; now, referring to it—listen to this 
[reading]: 

“The 16-cent loan, as announced by the Board October 21, 1929, 
undoubtedly sustained the market during the remainder of that 
market season some 4 or 5 cents a pound, during which time some 
5,000 or 6,000 bales were marketed, to the consequent benefit’”—— 

Answer. Five million. 

Question. (Continuing reading: ) 

“Of both member and nonmember, to the South, to our United 
States, and to the mills of the world. True, the result to date has 
apparently to some extent depleted the five hundred million re- 
volving fund, but it should be remembered that one of the best- 
known cotton merchants of the world wired the Board, ‘It is a 
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wise exercise of authority conferred upon you through the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act.’” 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma made that statement. 
go on to say: 

“If my memory serves me correctly, if newspaper reports were 
true, a number of Senators and Congressmen nct only approved 
the announcement but advocated at the time even a larger 
amount.” 

In other words, apparently, you were advocating that operation 
in 1931? 

Answer. Well, to that extent, I am still advocating it now. I 
think that it did sustain the market by this operation some 4 
cents a pound, and I think that some 5,000,000 bales in the hands 
of producers were marketed after October 21, and to that extent 
it was beneficial to the producers. 

Question. Well, didn’t you testify in November 1931 you thought 
it ought to be continued? 

Answer. The stabilization? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I believe that I said you could not continue it with 
$500,000,000. I don’t remember which Senator or Representative 
there asked some other question. 

Question. Senator Brookhart, you mean? 

Answer. Senator Brookhart. 

Question. I read from the top of page 10, quoting your testi- 
mony at that time: 

“I have no authority to speak for the board, but from my 
knowledge of their policy, I believe at no time have those mem- 
bers even thought of stabilization similar to the operation of 
Brazil in coffee, Cuba of sugar, and Great Britain of rubber. The 
board faced the situation, acted, and, in my opinion, rendered 
a real service as contemplated in the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
lessening the shock of perhaps the worst depression ever known. 
The revolving fund will sooner or later probably have a loss in 
the operation. It is for you of Congress and for the American 
public to decide whether the benefits outweigh the loss, when 
and if established. In any event, to me it is inconceivable that 
Congress will abandon the present operation merely because Cuba, 
Brazil, and Great Britain failed in their aitempt, or attempts, 
based on an entirely different period.” 

Answer. I am making that same statement today very sin- 
cerely. The thing I am complaining about, Senator, is that it did 
render a service to the extent. of checking the decline, but in the 
settlement of the operation the cooperative members and their 
associations were penalized to the extent of $4,000,000 in reserves 
and some ten millions in sales and six million five hundred thou- 
sand in equities, for the benefit of another producing group. 

Question. Well, now, Mr. Creekmore, remembering that in 1931, 
when this was up before the Congress, you appeared before one of 
the committees, and remembering that you were in entire con- 
trol of these operations at the time, and remembering that you 
advocated, as I have just read, a continuance of that operation, 
could your association now be heard to claim that you should be 
remunerated or compensated for the losses that you made—your 
association made—in carrying out those operations? 

Answer. You do me too much honor in saying that I was in 
entire control. In effect, I was merely an office boy when it came 
to policies. 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, if you will let me give you a little 
more credit, I was in the Senate in those days, and I know the 
members of that Board; I knew Mr. Legge, a very delightful old 
gentleman, who knew no more about cotton than the man in 
the moon, and I knew the tobacco captain, the delightful old 
gentleman from Kentucky—what was his name? 

Answer. Mr. Stone. 

Question. Yes; and I know he and Mr. Legge absolutely relied 
on you in every respect for advice, and they followed your advice 
in those days, as I recall it. 

Answer. And one of the bright spots in the 5 years that I have 
had—I have had many tribulations—have been the friendship and 
confidence exhibited in me by Alexander Legge and James A. 
Stone; but I again say that the stabilization operation was purely 
a Farm Board matter, and that the policies of the stabilization 
corporation were directed by the Federal Farm Board. I was 
asked to advise, but very, very often my advice was discounted. 

Question. But here you advise, and here your advice was not 
only taken by Mr. Legge and Mr. Stone, but it was taken by the 
standing committee that forwarded it. 

Answer. But you have not considered what basis this statement 
was made on. I do not retract a single word of this statement. 
I believe that the market was sustained during the active market- 
ing season. The market continued above the 16-cent level until 
sometime during the latter part of January. I am speaking now 
of the benefits received by the 16-cent-loan operation. I con- 
sider that some 5,000,000 bales of cotton were marketed between 
October 21 and the time the market sagged. Under the 16-cent 
loan, if my estimate is correct that the market would immediately 
have declined to around a 12-cent level—because that is about 
the proportion that stocks with other commodities declined— 
stocks even declined more—which would have caused a severe 
loss to the producer from October 21 but which they did not 
have to take because of the lifting of those 1,300,000 bales off 
of the market. 

Question. That was done with your approval, because there you 
say that you thought it would be—you are advising Congress; 
they sent for you and had you before the committee, and you 
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advised them that you thought it would be wrong to change the 
policy betause the policy ought to be continued? 

Answer. I want to explain that, because I want you and Sen- 
ator Bankhead to understand, because in that way I think per- 
haps we may secure some justice for these cooperatives. I think 
my statement, iff you will consider it there, would be on the 
theory—and I believe that even cur enemies and competitors— 
and I speak not from a personal standpoint 

Question. Oh, no. 

Answer. Will admit that under those very troublous times, at 
the time that statement was made, had the cotton stabilization 
corporation thrown a milion three hundred thousand bales on 
the market—we had near chaos, but we would have had real 
chaos; and that is why I think I made the statement that it 
would be a very serious mistake to unload the million three 
hundred thousand bales and then the 2,000,000 bales of the 
30-31, if we had any at that time on the market. 

Question. Now, let’s put it in another way, and lIet’s suppose 
that you have said to the chairman of the Agricultural Committee 
at that time—I don’t remember who it was, but I believe it was 
Senator Norris—— 

Answer. Senator McNary. 

Question. Suppose you had said to him, “Yes; I am in favor of 
this, but I want to let you know that if my association loses 
anything by it we are going to require the Government to 
make good on it, and are not taking any risks, and our associa- 
tion is not taking any risk’”—don’'t you think that would have 
been the fair thing, if you ever expected to make a claim against 
the Government afterward? 

Answer. The only excuse I can offer is my inexperience at that 
time with governmental officials. I have no reference to Congress. 

Question. I know; but I believe you are about as capable a man 
dealing with public opinion as any man I know of. 

Answer. I thank you. 

Question. And it seems to me that then was the time, when you 
were called upon to speak out; and whatever may be the merits 
of the controversy, that when you did not speak out then when 
you were called upon, that your association could certainly not 
come back on your Government. 

Answer. Senator, may I ask you 
admit the error. 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. But are you going to penalize on that statement the 
cooperative members in the losses they have sustained just be- 
cause one man is not perfect and does not do everything right? 

Question. Oh, no; but the way I look at the facts we have seen 
thus far come out, if you want my opinion about it—I don’t have 
any objection—I never had any opinions I was not willing to give 
to the public in my lifs—if you want my opinion about it, I think 
that if ever in the history of this Government any organization, 
association, or body of men have just had the Government to 
give benefits full to the brim and then heaped over, your asso- 
ciation has had those benefits bestowed upon it by the American 
Government in the last 5 years. 

Answer. I wish you would listen to me, because I feel that they 
have penalized them, but I respect your views. 

Question. I want to hear them, if I can, but very rapidly, be- 
cause I have got some questions here I want to look after. I know 
you are tired. 

Answer. I am not tired; but we have some witnesses from Ala- 
bama and one from California who wish to testify, and I don’t 
know whether you want them. I am at your service. 

Question. We will hear your witnesses. 

By Senator BANKHEAD: 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, of course the people primarily to be 
served and to be benefited by a cooperative are the farmers? 

Answer. Correct. 

Question. Now, I would like for you to make a statement—I 
want it myself, and I know Senator McKeEtiar does, too, about 
what benefits the members of the cotton growers who sell 
their cotton through this organization—what benefits do they get 
from it? 

Answer. They get in direct benefits the savings, earnings, or 
profits, if any, made in operation. They get in indirect benefits 
the competition of the movement with the cotton shippers, which 
Narrows the spread between the price paid by the user and the 
members paid by the mill. 

Question. Well, right there an interruption. Does the existence 
of your organization tend to increase the price paid to the farmers 
for cotton? 

Answer. Undoubtedly; and I think, Senator, the best illustra- 
tion I can give as to that is the opposition on the part of cotton 
shippers as to our operation. 

Question. Well, how does it do it? 

Answer. We have an organization in every cotton-producing 
State. We have licensed classers in the most of the States. We 
have other classers unlicensed in some of the States. We issue a 
basis sheet, with differentials based on the New York market, the 
premiums or discounts. With the products in competition, repre- 
senting what in our opinion is a fair worth and market value for 
the cotton at the time it is delivered to us, that has reduced 
the spread in the price paid to the farmer and the price paid by 
the mill not alone in sceing that a proper premium is given for 
the cotton but in quoting the proper differentials for low-grade 
staples, or proper discounts upon the low grades. As I see it, 
that competition affects the nonmember as well as the member. 
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In my statement yesterday I stated that the volume of cotton 
handled by the cooperatives is not what the cotton men are com- 
plaining of, because in the 4-year operation ending July 31, 1931, 
we have handled only 11.3 percent of the total production during 
that time, but it is the competition on the part of the coopera- 
tives in trying to see that their members get the fair market value 
for their cotton each day that is being objected to. 

I made the statement that the objective of the cotton shippers 
would always be in direct conflict with the objectives of the coop- 
eratives, and I am not criticizing in that statement the cotton 
shippers. The cotton shippers operate for personal gain. When 
I was a cotton shipper I operated for personal gain. It is only 
natural in operating for personal gain that you will try to make 
as much as you can in the operation, and that is by buying 
the cotton as cheap as you can and selling it as high as you can. 
The cooperatives don’t operate for personal gain. 
great desire to amass a fortune, and conditions of the cooperatives 
would not let them do it if they could. The cotton base, or the 
spread, has been narrowed to such a point at this time, because 
largely of the competition of the cooperatives during the last 14 
years, that it is very difficult to show a profit in the operation, a 
direct benefit in my opinion to the member, and I want to be 
frank with you and with Senator McKerrar, the net profit is 
about the maximum profit in an operation such as cotton shippers 
carry on or such as the cooperatives carry on today. That was 
not the case some 10 years ago, or 15 years ago, before the coopera- 
tives started. There are plenty of pamphlets issued by the Gov- 
ernment showing what happened back in those days, and I think 
that many farmers who are unfriendly to the cooperatives do not 
want to see the cooperatives eliminated, although they do not 
patronize us 

Question. Well, you pay from day to day the current price or 
worth of the cotton? 

Answer. What we consider is the price. In some instances we 
might consider the world price a little higher than some cotton 
and again a little lower than some other cotton men, but we feel 
when we broadcast our limits throughout the South that the 
cotton man must pay that much or more to get the cotton. 

Question. Do you hedge your cotton? 

Answer. Yes, sir; automatically. I think if you will take time 
to read my statement, and I am hoping before I leave that Senator 
MCKELLAR will say that the cooperatives have tried to give you the 
very best information which they were able to give. 

Question. Now, a cotton merchant who hedges, and I am not 
speaking of the cooperatives, but just a cotton merchant, the 
buyer—if he hedges, what difference does it make to him whether 
he pays one price or another for the cotton? 

Answer. I believe I can best describe to you as after eliminating 
the hedges a merchant buys a general line of goods. He is expect- 
ing to sell those goods at retail at a price above the price he paid 
for them and above his operating cost. 

Question. He loses an equivalent amount on his hedge, doesn’t 
he? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it is offset. 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. But the operation as it is today by the cotton man and 
by the cooperative has to handle efficiently the cotton of the 
farmers after they have produced it in order that they can sell 
it to better advantage, and thereby make a small profit over 
operating cost. 

Question. Of course, you might have lost in your cotton? 

Answer. Well, we hedged all of our cotton, so that it made no 
real difference to us, and if the market did go down, our hedge 
would protect us in that. We could not lose when we hedged, 
which we did, you might say automatically. 

Question. Well, now, aside from the effort of the cooperatives 
to secure for the farmer the benefits on grade and staple classifica- 
tion—I recognize that as a very valuable benefit, but aside from 
that—you have been in business as a cotton merchant, and you 
have been with the cooperatives, and you have had experience on 
both sides? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you figure that the members of the cotton coopera- 
tives, on an average, get more for their cotton? Does the member 
get more than the nonmember does? 

Answer. Well, in 1929-30 and in 1930-31 I think they got $5 a 
bale less. 

Question. Well, that was abnormal conditions? 

Answer. Times. 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I think that the member does have a chance to get 
more. 

Question. It is not if they have a chance to get more, do they 
get more? 

Answer. We permit them to sell the cotton to the cotton 
shipper. 

Question. The immediate fixation pool, do you give them what 
they have in the cotton? 

Answer. Oh, yes. 

Question. Well, does the member get more, On an average, or not, 
in your opinion? 

Answer. I think in 1933-34 they got more, to the extent of the 
patronage equity, than they would have got from the cotton 
shipper. 

Question. If the farmer thought that he could get more, and if 
they could get more, they would certainly sell to the best advan- 
tage. Why is it that you cannot get all of the cotton farmers in 
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the cooperatives, instead of 12 percent of them. As I understand, 
if the cotton raiser could get more from the cooperatives than by 
going on the outside, to an outsider, he would do that, I take it. 
Why is it that you don’t get them all in the association then? 

Answer. There are several reasons, and I will make it as brief as 
Ican. One, the cooperatives have not the ability or the organiza- 
tion to handle all of the cotton. 

Question. Well, you started out with a capital of $76,000 and 
went up to a capital of $4,000,000. . 

Answer. $7,000,000. 

Question. $7,000,000 in 5 years; why couldn’t you act for all of 
them? 

Answer. Well, some of the cooperatives do have that ambition. 
I think that would be a mistake, because I believe that any organ- 
ization handling it all is riding for a fall. Second, the cooperatives 
have not the financial strength to handle all of the cotton. 

Question. You have more financial strength because you have the 
United States Government back of you. You have more financial 
strength, even including Anderson-Clayton and McFadden. 

Answer. You are mistaken about that. 

Question. Oh, the Government is stronger than any individual. 
I don’t care how Mr. Clayton or Mr. McFadden may think, you are 
stronger. 

Answer. We borrow a maximum of $15,500,000. We don’t just go 
up there and get it on silver plates from the Government. Both 
of you gentlemen know that in Washington they don’t do things 
like that. You get these things because you convince them. We 
have to be in a position to show them things. Now, you ask why 
all of the farmers don’t come to us. I think a great many farmers, 
because of the expectation from the movement when it started in 
1920-21, were badly disappointed. The leaders of the movement 
at the time felt they could stabilize the price at higher levels by 
controlling the price. That was the objective at the time, and I 
think it was a mighty splendid program. Of course, there was a 
disappointment there for several years. 

Question. Well, they certainly aren’t curtailing it any this year. 

Answer. It is because the farmers are more expert. 

Question. I don’t think they are really doing it, and I don’t 
think that we will come anywhere near the parity price until we 
do it. 

Answer. Well, if you and Senator McKe.tiar and the administra- 
tion can’t do it, do you understand why the cooperatives can’t 
do it? 

Question. Now, one other question. You sold your cotton that 
you pooled about one-tenth each month? 

Answer. No; that is the old operation. 

Question. What is the plan now? 

Answer. We sell it whenever we think the price we can get for it 
is satisfactory. 

Question. Well, now, suppose the price goes down; if you take it 
from the farmer, the spot price, then what is the result? 

Answer. Well, if the price of cotton goes down, then we have a 
profit in our hedge, and that will help as to the spot cotton. 

Question. And who gets the benefit of that? 

Answer. It is given to the movement as a whole; they all do. 
When the farmer turns his cotton over to us, the identity of that 
cotton, those particular bales, is lost. He is, of course, recovered 
at the end of the season on the profit resulting. If there is a loss, 
of course, he is not. 

Question. Now, wait a minute, and that the cotton loses its 
identity, and if there is a loss, that the farmer does not suffer, it is 
not charged against him. Well, it is in that it is charged against 
the reserves, and he suffers in that way. 

Answer. That is correct. I am glad that you called my attention 
to that. 

Question. It reduces his dividend. 

Senator McKetiar. Which is the same thing. 

The Wrrness. It reduces his reserve. If there is a profit to 
farmers, and if there were 1,000,000 bales handled, and $1,000,000 
made in the operation, he will be paid 50 cents in cash, and he 
will be credited with 50 cents per bale in the reserve. 

Senator BANKHEAD. In other words, it is all a part of one ar- 
rangement, which you carry through as to all of your members. 

The WrirTness. Exactly. 

Senator BANKHEAD. And after it is delivered, there are no losses 
because of hedges? 

The Witness. That is right. We have a hedge, which will offset 
any decline in the market. I don’t suppose that you were here 
yesterday, or today, if it was mentioned, but a hedge with us is 
automatic. When we get our wires in the morning, if we receive, 
say, ten or fifteen or twenty thousand bales of cotton, there is a 
hedge made on the New York or the New Orleans market that day. 

Senator McKEtuar. All right, the next witness. 

(Witness excused.) 

> t a +. . o s 
E. F. CREEKMORE resumed the stand and testified as follows: 
Examination by Senator McKetuar: 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, do you want to insert anybody in 
this case or shall I try to get through with you? 

Answer. I would appreciate being finished with for the time 
being. 

Question. All right, sir; we will get ahead. How many of the 
members of your present board of directors are the paid managers 
of State associations? 

Answer. I believe there are six. 
Question. Six? 

Answer. Let me give you their names. 
Question. All right, sir. 
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Answer. Mr. Sullivan, of California, joint chairman, elected by 
the directors of ,the California association, and approved as to 
his qualifications by the A. C. C. A. He has been elected by the 
directors of the California association as a director. That same 
situation exists with the following: W. R. Squires, of El Paso; 
Harold, of Oklahoma; Stewart, of Mississippi; Beatty, of Alabama; 
and Hathcock, of South Carolina. 

Senator BaNKHEAD. How many are there on your board, Mr. 
Creekmore? 

The Wrirness. Fourteen. 

By Senator McKELiar: 

Question. Does your association pay the salaries of those men, 
or any part of it? 

Answer. One-half the salaries. 

Question. What salaries are they paid, by the way? 

Answer. Mr. Sullivan receives $7,500 per annum; Mr. Squires 
receives $7,500 per annum; Mr. Harold receives $5,000 per annum; 
Mr. Stewart receives $7,500 per annum; Mr. Beatty receives either 
$4,800 or $5,000; Mr. Hathcock $4,500 or $5,000—I don’t know the 
exact amount. 

Question. Does the A. C. C. A. management have anything to 
say about who shall be elected? 

Answer. They have the approval of the joint managers on the 
business operation. 

Question. Suppose the State manager is not in the employ of 
the A. C. C. A. 

Answer. You mean the joint manager or the director? 

Question. I want both of them, whether they are joint man- 
agers or directors. Is there a distinction between a joint manager 
and a director? As I understand it, the six men you spoke of are 
directors? 

Answer. That’s correct. 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. Let me see if I can give you a picture of it. 

Question. I will be very glad if you can. 

Answer. There are six men on the directorate of the A. C. C. A. 
who are elected by the State associations as their directors, who 
are employed by the State associations as managers, or business 
managers, and who are approved in that capacity as business man- 
agers by the A. C. C. A., the A. C. C. A. in those instances paying 
one-half the salaries. There are six men on the directorate of the 
A. C. C. A. who draw no salary either from the State associations 
or the A. C. C. A. 

Question. Who are those six men? 

Answer. Perry of south Texas, McCreary of Brazos Valley, Sharp 
of Texas—that is, the Texas Cooperative Cotton Association of 
Dallas—Lee of west Texas, I think, with headquarters at Abilene, 
Mann of North Carolina, Williamson of Georgia. 

Question. That’s 12? 

Answer. Twelve. 

Question. And you, and Mr. 

Answer. I am not a director, Senator. Mr. Henry is employed 
entirely by the Mid-South Association and is elected by the direc- 
torate of the Mid-South Association to represent that association 
in the A. C. C. A. organization. Mr. Williamson is the president 
of the A. C. C. A. and a director. He is paid $25 per day, or per 
diem, when on business of the A. C. C. A. That completes it. 

Question. There is one man—that’s 13? 

Answer. Mr. Williamson and Mr. Henry. 

Question. Yes; Williamson and Henry. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And, as I understand it, the six men of the State or- 
ganizations are employed and have their salaries paid by your 
association? 

Answer. I don’t believe that’s a correct statement. Six of the 
men who are employed by the State associations and who, from a 
business-manager’s standpoint, approved by the A. C. C. A., are 
paid jointly by the A. C. C. A. and the State associations. 

Question. I don’t suppose you can do it offhand, Mr. Creekmore, 
but I would like to have a list of the salaries, expenses, commis- 
sions, bonuses, and other remuneration your directors receive— 
have received—by years, from the A. C. C. A., or the regionals, 
since its or their organization. 

Answer. I will be very glad to furnish it. 
vidually? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. I will be very glad to give you that information. I 
haven't got it. I do expect, sometime during the day, to comply 
with your request as to the salary list. 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, the A. C. C. A. started out as an agent 
for selling cotton for the State associations, did it not, and if so, 
is that still the case? 

Answer. The exhibits and bylaws and articles of incorporation. 
[Refers to papers.] The A. C. C. A., as I conceive it, was organized 
to handle sales for State associations and assist them in the financ- 
ing of their expenses. 

Question. Now you buy cotton from the State associations? Is 
that true? , 

Answer. No, sir; they deliver it to us by contract. Would you 
like for me to put into the record a copy of our operating contract 
between the A. C. C. A. and the State associations? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. I don’t believe I have it here. 

Question. I think I have one. 

Answer (examines paper). This is a blank copy of the operating 
contract between the A. C. C. A. and the associations. 

Question. Before you hand it to the stenographer will you look 
at section 1, subsection (a) in parentheses [reading]: 
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“Subject only to the provisions of paragraph numbered 2 of this 
section, the sum at which immediate fixation cotton shall be sold 
to A. C. C. A. shall be the amount paid to the association's members, 
plus the actval expenses of the association, not exceeding a maxi- 
mum amount set out in a budget to be agreed upon in writing by 
the parties hereto prior to the delivery of the cotton, and plus other 
deductions withheld from the members of the association's account 
authorized by the marketing agreement of the association with its 
members, and agreed to in writing by A. C. C. A. before delivery of 
the cotton, less amounts collected from the members for subscrip- 
tions to American Cotton Advocate.” 

Have I read that correctly? 

Answer. I believe the contract you have was a contract during 
the 1934-35 season. It is in effect the same as subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 1, with the exception of the American Cotton Grower sub- 
scription. 

Question. You have left that out, or have you added something 
else to it? 

Answer. This contract, which succeeded the contract you are 
reading, covering 1934-35 season has, in subsection (d) of section 
(1), the following in regard to the American Cotton Grower 
[reading] : 

“The association agrees to collect from each delivering member 
an amount at the authorized rate to cover 1 or more years’ sub- 
scription to American Cotton Grower.” 

Question. That’s substantially the same provision that in the 
present contract, or the contract of 1934, which is that the associa- 
tion agrees to collect an amount to cover 1 year’s subscription to 
American Cotton Grower. I am going to return to the question I 
asked you a moment ago—why section 1, paragraph 1, reading as 
follows: 

“The manager of the association shall be approved by both the 
board of directors of the association and the board of directors of 
A. C. C. A. and shall be employed by and be responsible to the 
association and to the A. C. C. A. jointly.” 

That’s still in the present contract? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, do you think it is fair to the producers 
delivering cotton of the American fixation pool 1 year to share in 
the profits and yet not be liable? 

Answer. They are liable for the losses because of the reserves 

Question. Is that fair? If in 1 year you make money and create 
a reserve, and the next year a member of the association will send 
you one bale of cotton and have a loss on it, do you think that 
those who have an interest in the reserve should give it up and 
let me share in it if there has been a loss on my cotton? 

Mr. ABE WaALDAUER. That is regulated by the Cooperative Mar- 
keting Act of the various States, and we are compelled to follow 
the law. 

Answer. It is the law in cooperative marketing, as I under- 
stand it. 

Question. That involves the same question in connection with 
one of your settlements where future members were to be taxed, 
I believe, 50 cents per bale to make up a deficit. You remember 
that transaction? 

Answer. I remember very clearly that I protested against it, and 

t is another indication of what I think the Government, through 
the Federal Farm Board, did to the members. 

Question. The Board insisted on it, but, to my mind, it is unfair 
because I do not think the losses made as to cotton belonging to 
one member should be compensated for out of gains made in other 
years. 

Answer. If I understand cooperative marketing correctly, that’s 
one of the principles of cooperative marketing, and if their mem- 
bers approved of that decision, and if it is their money, I can see 
no possible objection on the part of the public to the operation. 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, I want to get the facts on that. Sup- 
pose a man has been a member for 3 years and reserves a~ccumu- 
lated and the next year he isn’t, does he lose interest in the 
reserve? 

Answer. No, sir; the interest is credited to him. 

Question. Regardless of his subsequent participation or retain- 
ing membership? 

Answer. Yes; his interest is retained for him just as a deposit 
account would be retained if he did business with the bank. To 
me one of the greatest steps forward we have made in cocperative 
marketing is to say to the member: “We don’t want to penalize 
you because you are a member. If you can handle your cotton to 
better advantage elsewhere, do it.” We are not prepared to do it 
all. The reserves are continued for each member just as they are 
held in reserve in a mutual life association. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Suppose a man is a member this year and 
you have a loss, and he is a member next year and you have a 
profit; how do you figure with that man? Do you charge him back 
or credit him with the reserve for last year and debit the reserve? 

The WrrTngss. It has been created on prior years’ operations 

By Senator McKELLarR: 

Question. Now, let me ask you this, the members of your asso- 
ciation themselves are never called upon to make up any deficits? 

Answer. Deficits in the operation? 

Question. Oh, yes. 

Answer. That has been essentially true during the past 3 years. 

Question. Well, have they ever been called upon, ever in the his- 
tory of your organization, in the 5 years you have been manager, 
has any single solitary member ever been called upon to make good 
any single solitary loss? 
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Answer. Well, I think where there has been perhaps a material 
deficit caused by an error, or caused by irregularities, some members 
have, but I think insofar as going back to the individual member 
and saying, “We had a loss in this operation of 50 cents a bale”, 
or 25 cents a bale, that we have not gone back to him. Of course 
if his operation has had no loss—since the stabilization operation 
until last year we had an adequate reserve to take care of that 
and then have $2,000,000 left. 

Question. But you never called upon him, and you probably never 
will call upon him? 

Answer. If my policy or my thoughts are followed by the direc- 
tors of the A. C. C. A., you are essentially correct. We relieve the 
member of the responsibility of a loss, if any, occurring during the 
year’s operations only to the extent of the loss of his interest in the 
reserves which have been created. 

Mr. Watpaver. I beg your pardon. May I read into the record 
a provision from the Cooperative Marketing Act of Tennessee, which 
says that the loss of the members is limited to the unpaid portion 
of their membership or entrance fees. I will give you the citation. 

Senator McKe.tar. Just let that provision be read into the record. 

By Senator McCKELLaR: 

Question. If there are losses, then, they are paid out of the 
reserve? 

Answer. The losses are paid by the depletion of the reserve. 

Question. Depletion of the reserve. If you have no reserves, why, 
it is just too bad, and they will not be paid? 

Answer. I think that would be the result if they had no reserves. 

Mr. WALDAUER. May I read this now? Section 15 of chapter 100 
of the Cooperating Marketing Act of Tennessee contains the fol- 
lowing provision [reading]: 

“No member shall be liable for the debts of the association to an 
amount exceeding the sum remaining unpaid; that is, membership 
fee or subscription to the capital stock, including any unpaid bal- 
ances or any promissory notes given in payment thereof.” 

That is chapter 100 of the Public Acts of Tennessee of 1923, and 
virtually the same provision in perhaps slightly varying language 
appears in the State cooperative statutes of 40 States of the 
American Union. 

By Senator McKELtLar: 

Question. I want to ask you this question: Does your policy pro- 
vide that the producer delivering cotton, say, in 1931, which was 
profitable, he really bears the losses that were incurred by you in 
1935; that is what it means? 

Answer. It means exactly that; yes. 

Question. That their interests in the reserves are depleted to the 
extent of your losses this year? 

Answer $212,000. 

Question. If your losses should exceed your surplus, wouldn't 
the Farm Credit Administration have to stand the losses on its 
loans to you, the loans on your capital stock? 

Answer. I don’t know. The Farm Board put us in debt $1,700,- 
000 on the 1929-30 operation, and with the exception of four State 
associations those losses were paid by the State associations. 

Question. Well, that was because of other reasons? 

Answer. Well, but the associations, as far as the Farm Board was 
able, had their assets wiped out and were put in debt on the opera- 
tion to the extent of $1,700,000. My statement shows exactly what 
was repaid on that debt. So I think we have made a pretty good 
record and I believe a reputation for paying our debts if they are 
incurred, even if we don’t believe they have been incurred justly. 

Question. I want to refer to another matter. I want to ask you 
this question: Isn't the only substantial distinction between your 
immediate fixation pool operation and those of a private firm is 
that under certain circumstances you may pay patronage dividends 
to those delivering cotton? 

Answer. I think for brevities sake, if I may, I will, just to refresh 
your memory, read a paragraph of my statement. [Reading:] 

“It has been openly charged that the A. C. C. A. is just another 
large cotton firm. In the handling of the cotton received from its 
members and in the elimination of speculation in the advance or 
decline of the market, A. C. C. A.’s operation is along much the 
same lines as the cotton shippers, but at that point the similarity 
ceases. No cotton firm operates on the basis of reducing the spread 
between the price received by the producer and the price paid by 
the mill; no cotton firm has returned its profits to the producer; 
no cotton firm as yet has interested itself in a general reduction in 
transportation charges, compression, warehouse rates, and legisla- 
tion benefiting the producer.” 

Question. Well, now, that does not answer the question I asked 
you. I will repeat it to you and take it very slowly. Isn't the only 
substantial distinction between your immediate fixation pool oper- 
ation—confined to those—and those of a private firm, is that under 
certain circumstances you may pay a patronage dividend to those 
delivering cotton to you? Now, here I am. I come and sell you 
under the immediate fixation pool proposition one bale of cotton at 
12 cents. Isn't the only distinction on earth between that transac- 
tion and my selling to a private cotton dealer that you may pay, 
at some time in the future, a patronage dividend to me who de- 
livered you that bale of cotton? 

Answer. It is difficult to answer that without adding. I think, 
yes, to a certain extent that is correct, but we believe and we think 
we have demonstrated that in addition to the price we pay we are 
performing other services for the farmer which are largely in 
excess of the possible patronage dividends or direct benefits received 
by the member. In addition to the patronage dividends we pay 
the farmer, you must remember that we credit to his account, 
through reserves withheld, the extent of approximately 6 percent 
of the operation. 
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Question. Can you give us any information as to how much of 
the cotton that you buy under the immediate fixation pool arrange- 
ment is bought from original producers or is bought from dealers? 

Answer. Well, as to definite information, I cannot. I will answer 
your question—— 

Question. Just a moment. May I ask you if a very large pro- 
portion of your immediate fixation pool cotton is not acquired 
from persons who have already bought it from the original 
producer? 

Answer. I think not. I think a very large proportion of it 
comes originally from the producer. 

Question. Where could I get that exactly? 

Answer. Well, I am sure that Mr. Henry will be able to testify 
as to that, in regard to himself. 

Question. As I remember, your fixation pool cotton amounted to 
about 700,000 bales, wasn’t it—something like that? 

Answer. Now, speaking as of last year—we will say this is the 
record for last year—the total of 1,432,453 bales were received, 
1,277,842 bales were delivered by member associations, of which 
665,687 bales were handled in the 12-cent loan governmental pool. 

Senator BANKHEAD. How much? 

The WirTness. 665,687 bales. So the State associations certainly 
handled more than 50 percent of the receipts they received direct 
from members through the 12-cent-loan pool, because the pool 
was not open to any but producers, bona-fide producers. 

Senator BANKHEAD. You get all your cotton through the State 
associations, do you? 

The Wrrness. Practically all of it. We do make some purchases. 
For instance, this is—reading on in the last year’s operations, and 
in this statement, Senator, I have tried to give every possible 
information which Senator McKettar asked for, or which I 
thought would be of value. [Reading:] 

“In the purchase was included 77,702 bales for the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, 66,984 bales from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Of this 66,984 bales, 47,700 bales had been previously 
sold by the A. C. C. A. to the Chinese Government.” 

That was cotton purchased by the A. C. C. A. without handling 
it through the State associations. 

Senator BANKHEAD. How much cotton do your State associa- 
tions buy from others than original producers? 

The Wrirness. Some State associations buy none. Some State 
associations, for our account, buy in some years 5, 10, or 15, and 
some State associations may go possibly 25,000 or 30,000; I am 
not able to state. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Do they have buying agents scattered over 
the country? 

The Wirness. It is all handled by our field men, Senator, just 
as we have representatives in Alabama. 

Senator BANKHEAD. How many have you there? 

The Wrirness. I would say some 15, scattered throughout the 
State, and then we have in addition to that a representation 
through some of the exchanges, I believe they call them. The 
majority of the local exchanges operate cooperatively. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, they merely take in the membership 
then, I assume? 

The Wrrness. Yes; I think so. 

Senator BANKHEaD. And these other 15 agents have authority to 
buy cotton anywhere? 

The Wirness. If we give them that authority. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Generally speaking, what is your practice? 

The WITNEss. Well, generally speaking, they have not the au- 
thority unless we give them definite, detailed authority. 

Senator McKELLaR. Well, don’t you give it to them? 

The Wrrness. Very often. Sometimes it is necessary for us to 
increase our deliveries or receipts to take care of certain orders and 
we do at that time give it to them. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Did you buy any cotton from the pool this 
last year? 

The Wrirness. Yes, sir. 

Senator BANKHEAD. How much did you buy? 

The WIrTNEss. 79,702 bales. 

Senator BaNKHEAD. All right. 

By Senator McKELLar: 

Question. Well now, in buying that cotton from Mr. Johnston’s 
pool, was a commission earned by you in the purchase of the 
cotton? 

Answer. We are paid a commission of 50 cents a bale for the 
handling and sale of cotton. 

Question. Even though you buy it yourself? 

Answer. Yes, although we must pay more than the trade paid 
for it and the sale must be approved personally by Mr. Johnston. 

Question. Now, that was 79,000 bales? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, while you bought this cotton from Mr. John- 
ston, who is the representative of the Government pool, you at 
the same time received a commission on your purchase from Mr. 
Johnston of about $39,000 plus? 

Answer. That is correct, and I would like to state for your in- 
formation the basis on which the cotton was purchased. The first 
12,000 or 15,000 bales was purchased by us after I had notified 
Mr. Johnston that we had an inquiry from India for this amount 
of cotton which we did not have in stock, that we were not anx- 
fous to handle the cotton, but I would like to see the cotton go 
into consumption in India; they had not been in the market for 
& year or more, and he asked me to go ahead and make the trade. 
We made no profit on it. The second transaction was for some 
40,000 bales to Japanese spinners, which aided in increasing the 
consumption and reducing the surplus in this section. That ac- 
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counts for about $0,000 or 60,000 bales of it. The balance was 
just sold to mills to take care of their operations. 

Question. Now, did you make a profit on the cotton you shipped 
to Japan? 

Answer. I think we made a slight loss on it. 
over proposition—probably broke even. 

Question. Now, Mr. Creekmore, isn’t it true that the managers, 
your managers, of the regional associations, are aware of the fact 
that ginners and country merchants and cotton buyers, individual 
cotton buyers, or firms of cotton buyers, are really selling you 
through your immediate fixation pool very large amounts of 
cotton? 

Answer. I don’t believe they are. There are times, you know, 
when I say that we do authorize them to go in and buy cotton, 
and under the Capper-Volstead Act we are permitted to buy to an 
extent equal to the amount delivered by members, and that 
amount, as I have been informed and I believe to be correct, has 
been nothing like the amount of cotton delivered by members. 

Question. But you deal in a lot of cotton for nonmembers, do 
you not? 

Answer. We deal in some cotton from nonmembers. 

Question. I am going to read here at this time a short state- 
ment from S. 4236 on this subject [reading]: 

“The bills before us during the last session authorized organiza- 
tions or associations dealing in products of their members. The 
bill now under consideration authorizes them to deal in the 
products of persons so engaged. Obviously, under the former the 
associations would be restricted in dealings to the members. In 
the latter, however, they are restricted as to the character of 
products in which they deal. It is clear that they may deal with 
any person in such products whether he was a member or not.” 

Now, was that amendment passed? 

Senator BANKHEAD. The Capper-Volstead Act provides that they 
must do business with members only. 

Senator McKeEtiar. But what about the amendment here, an 
amendment to authorize them to deal with nonmembers? Was 
that ever passed? I don’t recall it. 

Answer. I don’t Know. 

Question. I don’t believe it was. Well, we can look into that 
later. I will go onto something else. If you are buying cotton 
second-hand or third-hand, not from producers, if you were buy- 
ing it from dealers or brokers, doesn’t that defeat all the stated 
purposes of your associations as cooperative; doesn’t that do away 
with the cooperative features of your association? 

Answer. The cotton shippers say it does. I say it does not; I 
don’t know. 

Question. Well, that is a question, so we won’t debate that. 

By Senator BANKHEAD: 

Question. I want to find out how cotton merchants make money 
out of the purchase and sale of cotton. 

Answer. Cotton merchants? 

Question. Yes, sir. Now, it is my understanding that the 
cotton merchants promptly after buying, hedges, so there is an 
automatic set-off whether the cotton goes up or goes down, he 
has sold it that day for the same price he paid for it presumably, 
if he has bought in line with the market price for that day. Now, 
explain to me how they make a profit. 

Answer. Let me make this illustration and see if I give the 
information. 

Question. You understand what I am trying to find out? 

Answer. I know what you are trying to find out, and I should 
have the ability to explain but it seems like I have difficulty at 
times in explaining the A. C. O. A. Middling inch cotton in 
Senator McKetuar’s district is today selling, we will say, in the 
interior at 100 on March New York future contracts. March New 
York contracts we will say is quoted at 11 cents today. The 
cotton market will offer to the ginner or to the supply merchant 
12 cents for his cotton, and purchases it. Now, when he buys 
that 100 bales of cotton he will sell 100 bales on March New York 
contract at 11 cents, the price being paid today by the mills, 
domestic mills, for this same inch cotton, we will say is 210 on 
March. 

Question. In other words, they are paying less than their cus- 
tomers are paying, fewer points? 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. Your illustration gives 100 points. 

Answer. They have got 110 points gross profits, without taking 
into consideration the ups and downs of the market, because 
the advance or decline of the market has been eliminated be- 
cause of the hedge, on the presumption that the premiums or 
discounts on cotton will advance or decline,, as well as the value 
of cotton on the same proportion. Now, he sells the cotton at 
210 on, which gives him 110 points gross profit. He has got a 
total transportation charge, we will say, of 67 points, that is 
freight and compression. I think included in that he would 
have to put in five points for the first month’s compress and 
storage charges, and if he is a prudent cotton man he will put 
in five points more for interest and insurance, because it takes 
a little time even if it is moving fast. That would be 77 points 
total cost. Then he has got to pay, or most of them have to 
pay, I believe, a certain collateral fee that we mentioned yester- 
day, an exchange in having the bank pay the actual cash on the 
draft rather than waiting until the draft is collected, and then 
he might add another five points for those incidental charges. 
ain brings them up to 82 points. Now, he is selling it for 

0 on. 
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Question. Hold on; he has got his brokerage commission too, 
hasn't he? 

Answer. Oh, yes; he has got six points brokerage commission. 
Let’s put the six points in. I am not quoting the exact exchanges 
because I have not them in mind, but I am trying to give you 
a fair approximate illustration. That is 88 points. That gives 
him a gross profit after paying all charges but not considering 
overhead, of 22 points, if he can buy the cotton at the price 
stated and sell the cotton at the price stated, and if my 
charges are correct, and they are approximately correct. 

Question. Now, does he pay the transportation charges to the 
mill or the point of delivery? 

Answer. That is a matter of contract. 

Question. That comes out of this 110 points? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He pays that? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is approximately a dollar a bale? 

Answer. 110 on the basis of my figures. 

Question. Now, how will that figure on seven-eighths, we will 
say, the length that constitutes a majority of the cotton, 
doesn’t it? 

Answer. Yes; it is the biggest part of ‘t. Instead of 100 on 
March for middling seven-eighths, it would probably sell today 
at 25 on March. 

Question. You mean to the trade, to the mills, or what? 

Answer. No; I mean to the individual producer. 

Question. Well, why is that; why do they pay above the market 
quotation? 

Answer. Because the spots at this particular time are at a 
premium over the future quotations. 

Question. Well, that is the basis, and that is abnormal? 

Answer. That is abnormal; yes. 

Question. Now, I am speaking of normal conditions? 

Answer. Now, let me give you this illustration in your own 
State, with a variation of 10 or 12 points; I just can’t be exact; 
I would say that today in interior small towns in Alabama mid- 
dling % cotton selling at even December about 10, or even March, 
perhaps about 10 on March. March is a little under December, 
I understood last night, so let’s put it at even on December. Now, 
it is the same operation. The shippers or tire cooperative elimi- 
nates the speculation in the advance or decline in the market by 
selling an equal number of futures. 

They can’t sell it at the exact price they purchased it, but the 
average throughout the year will make it very close, and then when 
they sell it to the mill they buy back those futures, so that elimi- 
nates the transaction and eliminates speculation in the advance or 
decline of the market. One of your constituents will get the De- 
cember quotations of we say even or past. December, we will say, 
is 11 cents today. Now, ve have got the same character of charges 
to some extent. We have the 5 points for freight and compres- 
sion; we have about 10 points for interest, insurance, and hedges, 
as we figure, for a quick turnover. We have no compression 
charges, but we will say that you have an average truck charge 
to your Alabama mills of 25 points. I think that is a little high 
for the average, say, 20 points. That is a total cost accruing on 
that cotton at the mill after it is produced of 35 points, so the 
shipper would consider that he would have to get 11 cents for the 
cotton, plus 35 points delivery charges, plus, we will say, 20 to 25 
points overhead and profit. That is where we have come in to 
reduce the spread. So that cotton today, as I figured it, would 
sell to the mills at 11.60, which would give the shipper a 25-point 
profit in the operation, and while the prices I have given you are 
approximate, they are approximately correct. That is, cotton will 
sell, middling % cotton will sell today in Alabama by the pro- 
ducer at around even December 11 cents. 

Question. He makes his profit by adding to the items of ex- 
pense the delivery and handling. 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. It is the margin that provides the profit? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And, of course, they pay that? That is, the mills do? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And I assume that the cotton bought and sold—or 
sold to the foreign trade is operated on the same basis? 

Answer. Exactly the same basis. There are different charges. 
You have to make allowance for that. I hope I do not bore you. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Oh, no. 

Senator McKe iar. No; that is very interesting information. 

By Senator McKELLar: 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, are you familiar with the report or 
resolution of the National Cooperative Council defining the attri- 
butes of a good cooperative? 

Answer. I have read it, I believe. 

Question. It is signed by Mr. Williamson, 
A. C. C. A., is it not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I call your attention to the definition as given by 
that committee, under section 1 of the document. [Reading: | 

“Business cooperatives are created by farmers as agencies 
through which they collectively sell their products or purchase 
their supplies. Such cooperatives being owned and controlled by 
the members should at all times have the wholehearted partici- 
pation of those members in the risks, gains, and losses of the 
business operations. Therefore, the members in building such 
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cooperatives should tmvest therein substantial amounts of their 
own funds, commensurate with the needs of the business.” 

Have I read correctly? 

Answer. You have, but I think it would be well for you to 
read the preceding paragraph. I make that as a suggestion. 

Question (reading) : 

“Pursuant to the expressed purposes, the committee has de- 
liberated, and believes the following seven policies worthy of 
adoption as guiding principles for the bzsiness cooperatives of 
this country.” 

Is that the paragraph? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now I call your attention to subsection 4, the last 
paragraph in that section. [Reading:] 

“Business cooperatives should not engage in general buying and 
selling. Sales or purchases for nonmembers should be strictly 
limited to those transactions essential to the efficient handling of 
the members’ own business, and such nonmember business should 
be on a nonprofit basis.” s 

Question. Do you endorse that? 

Answer. Absolutely; yes, sir. I endorse all of those seven prin- 
ciples. 

Question. And that is endorsed by Mr. Williamson, who is the 
president of your association, and who signed this report. I read 
again. [Reading:] 

“If a desire for profits is allowed to supplant the cooperative 
objective of savings in operations, the future of cooperative effort 
is seriously endangered.” 

I imagine you endorse that, do you not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKe.iar. I want to offer that report for the record. 

[So offered. ] 

Mr. CREEKMORE. May I make a comment in answer to that? I 
think to a large extent we are working toward these principles. 

Question. You are not operating on those principles, which are 
announced by your president, are you. You are not operating 
now. You may be working toward it? 

Answer. To what extent, Senator? 

Question. All of this buying and selling of cotton, as you have 
heretofore stated, and the buying from nonmembers, as well as 
from members, and piling up $6,000,000 of reserves—what is the 
amount of the reserve, I have forgotten the amount? 

Answer. $2,000,000. 

Question. $2,000,000 of reserves. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It seems to me you are looking after the profit busi- 
ness if you are piling up reserves? 

Answer. It is all imperative, Senator, considering the volume of 
busines we have handled in the past 5 years. That is one of the 
signs of progress we have made, the creating of reserves. 

Question. Well, now, in that connection, what is the extent of 
your operations, how much in terms of money, what is the total 
amount of your operations, about half a million dollars a year? 

Answer. I think about half a billion in the 6 years, or 4 years. 

Question. It runs over one hundred million a year? 

Answer. I think, including the cotton we have handled for gov- 
ernmental agencies, that is conservative. I wish to say this. 
[Reading from this paper: ] 

If a desire for profits is allowed to supplant the cooperative 
objective of savings in operations, the future of cooperative effort 
is seriously endangered. 

I think our whole policy for the 5 years I have been associated 
with the movement has shown a desire to operate properly, 
efficiently, and a desire for profit. I don’t think that we have 
gone in general buying and selling, because I think if we had 
we would have given the cotten men someth: to complain 
about, because our competition has been materially reduced be- 
cause of our desire to handle mainly the cotton of our members. 

Question. Now, you are acquainted with the operation of Ander- 
son Clayton & Co, About what does that amount to a year, 
in millions? 

Answer. I think they have a representative here in the build- 
ing, or I know they have one here in the city, and I would rather 
you would ask them. I think it is very large. 

Question. Are they larger dealers in cotton than your corpora- 
tion? 

Answer. I believe without knowing that they will handle more 
cotton each year than A. C. C. A. will handle, excluding the 
services rendered the Government on the cotton which has been 
entrusted to it. 

Question. Well, how does your operation compare with Weil & 
Co.? 

Answer. I could not make the comparison. 

Question. Well, how does it compare with McFadden & Co.? 

Answer. All three of them have agencies here, and it would be 
a very valuable thing for us, as I am sure it has been an equally 
valuable—priceless almost—for the cotton shippers to get our 
intimate records for 5 years, and I would appreciate it very much 
if you would call the three firms in question and ask them. 

Question. Have you any idea what those four large operators, 
including yourself. how much of the cotton crop is handled by 
those four operators? 

Answer. No, sir; and, as I say, I think you would be rendering 
the cooperatives a service if you would supbena those three firms, 
or four firms in question, and ask them to bare their innermost 
secrets as we have very gladly brought ours to you. 

Question. But you can realize there is a difference. Your busi- 
ness is conducted with Government money, and the other three 
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are not. There is that distinction, but I will bear that in mind, 
what you say, so far as I am concerned, and the committee will 
too, I know. 

Answer. I think, Senator, there can be no true comparison of 
benefits the cooperatives are doing until there is a joint investi- 
gation of the cooperatives amd the cotton men. They make 
charges, and they make statements. We always present our rec- 
ords, and we have presented them cheerfully and honestly. I 
would like at this time to make a request that this investigation 
be continued, if possible, through an amendment to your au- 
thority, that Congress make this investigation, and that a thor- 
ough investigation be made, because when you get through you 
will have everything I know, but I think also the cotton trade 
generally should be included in it, not alone the cotton shippers 
but the cotton exchanges. Let’s throw the whole fact before the 
public. Let’s get the whole picture, not just a portion of it. We 
are trying to give you all you want. We are giving you every 
possible information that I am physically able and mentally able 
to get up for you. 

Question. Don’t you think it is entirely proper, in view of your 
being virtually an agent of the Government, to do that. Do you 
think the Congress ought to create an activity that Congress de- 
sires to retain a control over and then not direct it and know 
what those operations are? Of course, I cam see a very great 
difference between your situation, insofar as the investigation is 
concerned, and those of private owners. Of course, your sugges- 
tion is up to the committee, but I shall be very happy to give it 
consideration. 

Senator BankHEAD. The Senate passed a resolution authorizing 
the Committee on Agriculture to conduct a general investigation 
of the cotton business and the exchanges as well. In acting under 
that resolution Senator Smrrn is in charge of it, and he has had a 
corps of assistants and auditors at work for 2 or 3 months be- 
fore Congress adjourned, investigating the exchanges. 

Senator McKetiar. Is it broad enough to include what Mr. 
Creekmore has suggested about private firms? 

Senator BANKHEAD. I am not at this moment in a position to 
say how broad it is. 

Senator McKetziar. But that investigation is now going on, and 
that is with your committee? 

Senator BankHeEaD. It includes some collateral investigations, 
and it is to include manipulations, and matters of that kind, on 
the exchange, and I just noticed a few days ago an account in the 
paper that Senator Smirx is going to call the committee together 
sometime in November to begin taking testimony on that very 
investigation. I happen to be a member of that committee, and 
I know that phase of it, and I assume the entire investigation 
has been provided for, and it will proceed. 

Senator McKetiar. I hope that committee will take the view 
that Mr. Creekmore has stated, and get the full information 
about it. 

Senator BanxkueaD. And I will say to you now, Mr. Creekmore, 
that I will be very glad to have you present, and have any sug- 
gestions you care to make in line of the investigation which you 
think will be useful. 

Mr. Crerxmore. I appreciate that very much, Senator, and I 
would enjoy working with you, and will cooperate with you in 
any way possible. 

Senator BANKHEAD. This investigation, as you doubtless know, 
is being conducted by the Appropriations Committee, and the 
other is by the Committee on Agriculture, and I just happen to 
be a member of both of those committees. 

Senator McKe.uiar. Incidentally, that grew out of the introduc- 
tion of the Frazier bill. ; 

Senator Banxneap. I don’t think this committee would have 
anything to do with the matter that you have just brought out. 

Senator McKetiar. But you think the other committee would? 

Senator BANKHEAD. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKe.iar. Here is one thing I want to say about the 
resolution. We have some 26 or 28 Senators that are sometimes 
designated as the cotton Senators. That is, they are so spoken 
of because of the fact that they represent cotton States. North 
Dakota is not one of those States. Senator Lynn Frazier, whom 
I have known for many years, and who is one of the finest men 
I ever knew, and I know him very well, and he is honest and able 
in every way. But it struck the cotton Senators as a most un- 
usual thing to find that the cotton cooperatives should have a 
project of this kind and would go to Senator Frazier, of North 
Dakota, who probably never saw cotton grow, or maybe never saw 
cotton at all, unless from a car window, to introduce this very, very 
important matter, and I think that had something to do with 
the introduction and passage of this resolution; and I would like 
to ask you, if it is proper, why you did not get the matter of re- 
opening an old settlement about cotton with the Senators who 
were familiar with the transaction, and not go to North Dakota 
to find a man who was wholly unfamiliar with it, to introduce 
such a measure? 

The Wrrness. At that time I had not had the pleasure of 
meeting either Senator BankHEAD or Senator McKeirar. That is 
one of the that I have had as a result of this hear- 
ing, and Senator Frazier seemed to have a lot of interest in the 

ratives, and he had been taking quite a bit of interest in 
them, and for that reason the matter was taken up with him. 
By Mr. McKELLar: 

Question. Well, at the time maybe you did not know Senator 
BANKHEAD or me, but you did know your own Senators, Senators 
Lone and OVERTON? 
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Answer. They were not discussed or considered in the picture 
at the time. . 

Question. I would like for you, if I have not already asked the 
question and if you have not already furnished it as an exhibit, 
to furnish me copies of the present charters of the present State 
and regional associations. 

Answer. That will be furnished. 

Question. And to furnish also for the record all copies of the 
present membership agreements of each of your associations and 
a copy of the bylaws or requirements governing those contracts. 
I think we have some of those, haven’t we? 

Answer. We have some of them, but if it meets with your 
pleasure, I should like to send them either to you or to the court 
stenographer. I think that would be proper. 

Senator McKeE.uar. All right, send them to me and I will see 
that they go in the record. 

Question. I want to ask you this question to have it in the rec- 
ord. Are members permitted to sell more cotton outside than 
they deliver to you, or to their associations? 

— Yes, sir; they are permitted to sell, and it varies some- 
what. 

Question. I think I have already asked this question, but I 
will ask it again, to be certain. Where farmers obtained seed 
loans, 10-cent loans and 12-cent loans, were they obtaining such 
loans through your association-made members? 

Amswer. Generally speaking, yes; I understand that on the 
10-cent loan, at the beginning of the operation, one or two associa- 
tions, in order to take care of the situation while the loans were 
getting in shape, did not require membership contracts. I think 
Mr. Henry can give you more testimony on that, and more infor- 
mation than I can, and the other representatives of the other 
State associations also. 

Question. Will you state what percentage of deliveries were 
made before contracts were signed? In other words, do members 
join and then deliver cotton, or do they have to sign a contract 
in order to receive their pay? 

Answer. Well, that would be another estimate on my part. I 
would say that 90 percent of our deliveries are from members 
who have signed prior contracts, but I don’t know. 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, I want to get the membership list 
for the record for each year from 1930—or from 1929-30—before 
I finish that question. Did I ask you about such a list; do you 
have it here? 

Answer. I thought I advised you that we did not have it at 
this time. We would have to take it up with our member 
associations. 

Question. Have you ever got that list? 

Answer. We have taken it up with our member associations. 
Some of them are willing, if necessary, to supply it. Some of 
them feel that they would not do so without specific authority 
from the board of directors. Some of them feel, and I too feel, 
that if that list is submitted that it should be zeglously kept for 
the tees itself, and iS should not be made a matter of 
record. 

Senator BANKHEAD. What is that list? 

Senator McKe.iar. That is a list of all members of the associa- 
tions. I have asked particularly for the list of members. 

Question. How could it possibly—how could a list of your mem- 
bers of your various State associations possibly injure the corpora- 
tion in any way, even if it were published in every newspaper 
in America? 

Answer. For 5 years we have been besieged with propaganda 
circulated by the cotton shippers. Do you know of any merchant 
who would like to give to the public a list of his customers? 

Question. You say merchants? 

Answer. I mean general merchants, anyone even in that line of 
business. 

Question. But you are not operating for profit. You are oper- 
ating as a governmental institution? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, why should you withhold a list of a set of 
your members? Why should the Government withhold that from 
the public, or why should it be permitted to do that? 

Answer. I can’t conceive that the public is interested in the 
membership. I can conceive that the committee might like to go 
over it. I do know that the cotton shippers would like very 
much to have it. I would like to call on Mr. Waldauer on that 
subject, and he can go into it. 

Mr. ABE D. WatpavER. There are other reasons besides those that 
have just been mentioned by Mr. Creekmore. In the first place, it 
is a matter of common knowledge that there are people whom the 
farmer owes, and we are interested in the farmer, and there are 
those who would like to find out where his money is, so that they 
can run an execution on it, and to give that information to the 
public would increase our expenses tremendously—that is, the 
operating costs of the associations—by having lawyers filing an- 
swers in garnishment proceedings when it was thought that maybe 
a farmer had money coming to him, either in deferred payments or 
otherwise. We do not want to be in the attitude of aiding members 
to escape a just debt, but we do not think we ought to be compelled 
in a proceeding of this character to be forced to divulge this infor- 
mation at the expense of the membership. We have nothing to 
conceal from the Senate, or from responsible officers of the Govern- 
ment. We do have much to conceal from those who would not have 
the best designs, either on the cooperative or the farmer. 

Mr. CrEEKMoRE. Now, I would like to add this: Insofar as my 
company is concerned, if this committee wishes the m 
list, I will use my best influences to see that this committee gets it, 
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Senator McKetiar. Well, Mr. Creekmore, insofar as the members 
of the committee are concerned, I will say as a member I think that 
@ list of this character ought to be furnished. There have been 
charges made that these lists were secured in certain ways, and 
those charges have come to our attention, and I think we should 
have that information. I think when a member sells a bale of 
cotton to the A. C. C. A., and when they have a right, you might say, 
to do as they wish with vhe cotton, within certain limits, and when 
he is charged a membership fee, and under all of the circumstances 
it seems to me tbat this committee ought to see the list, to know 
who are really members and who are not, and personally I regard 
it as an important matter. It is up to you whether you give it. 

Mr. CREEKMORE. Insofar as the committee is concerned, I think 
the great majority, or perhaps all of the affiliated associations, will 
be perfectly willing to submit it, but as I have said, and as Mr. 
Waldauer has more properly informed the committee, we do think 
there are serious objections and obstacles to turning over such con- 
fidential information to be made public, to be put in the hands of 
cotton shippers, because it will be made public and will naturally 
come out. 

Senator McKetiar. What harm could the cotton shippers accom- 
plish? I can see this: That if they are members of the committee or 
members of the association, would just become members by reason 
of selling a bale of cotton to the A. C. C. A., it might be possible 
for this to be known; but why shouldn’t that fact be known? You 
don’t want a list of members who are not real, genuine, honest 
members, do you? 

Mr. CREEKMORE. No, sir. 

Senator McKetuar. Well, if your members are real, genuine, hon- 
est members, I should think your association would desire to show 
it so as to make it known. 

Mr. ABE WALDAUER. We do and we will check that list-—— 

Senator McKELuar. Just a minute, Mr. Waldauer. We will get to 
you in a minute—in just a little. 

Mr. CrEExMoRE. It isn’t within my power to say to a State asso- 
ciation, you must do this, or you must do that. I understand it is 
within your power. If, as you say—and I would like to have you 
advise me definitely—if you think we should furnish a list and 
that be made public, I will use all the influence I have to do so. 

Mr. McKEtiar. Nothing could be fairer. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, my first impression is that 
there is no public interest in requiring a publication of that list. 
I think if the committee wants to peruse it, it could be helpful 
to us to have the list, but I can’t see any necessity—it is rather a 
trade secret in a way. It is an advertising list which may be used 
by various people. It would be valuable to merchants and general 
stores and people of that kind, but I don’t see that there is any 
real value in publishing a list of that kind. 

Senator McKELLAR. Excuse me a minute. 

(Senator McKELLar confers with Senator BANKHEAD.) 

Senator McKe.iar. After consultation with Senator BANKHEAD, 
we have decided to have you furnish a list of all of the members 
for the private information of the committee. 

Mr. CrEEKMORE. I will do my best. 

Senator BANKHEAD. I really think the merchant would make the 
same objection to giving out his list. 

By Senator McKELLAR: 

Question. If voting by proxy is permitted, will you give me a 
list, insofar as the A. C. C. A. is concerned, of the votes by proxy? 

Answer. Insofar as the A. C. C. A. is concerned, votes by proxy 
are not permitted, and only in one circumstance has a vote by 
proxy been permitted to any extent, and that’s in Texas, and Mr. 
White is the secretary of the Texas association and is here to 
testify. 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, has the A. C. C. A. ever received any 
contracts covering commissions, storage, or insurance, by way of 
rebates, drawbacks, or bonuses of any kind? 

Answer. I believe that the A. C. C. A. has in no instance made 
any contracts where they would receive any rebate or any com- 
mission or any drawbacks that you mention that is not open to 
the world. We have been approached a number of times with 
suggestions that a certain operation would be offered to us under 
contract and then remittances would be made later, but we have 
refused to enter into such an operation. It is generally known 
to the trade that there is a rebate made each year by the insur- 
ance companies to everyone, dependent upon the length of time 
the cotton is carried. 

Question. Will you furnish a statement as to how much rebate, 
drawback or bonus has been furnished by the insurance compa- 
nies, by years? 

Answer. I will be glad to. 


Question. Do the storage companies furnish any rebates or 
drawbacks? 
Answer. I don’t know. As far as we are concerned, none. Our 


contract is an honest contract. We refuse to make contracts and 
receive rebates. There may be one or two exceptions. 

Question. Will you look it up and see? 

Answer. One possible exception has occurred to me. 

Question. I think you stated a day or two ago that the A. C.C. A. 
has not engaged in any speculation since 1930-31? 

Answer. Any speculation in the advance or decline of the market 
with one or two possible exceptions. 

Question. Have you held any unhedged stock for the A. C. C. A. 
or member associations? 

Answer. Unhedged fixed stock? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I believe I mentioned that when the 10-cent loan was 
announced we failed to hedge 10 days or 2 weeks. When the deal 
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came out we found that the cotton was applicable and we started 
to rehedge and did so. I think I also stated that in some instances, 
when we had a grade below a low level, we would carry a part of it 
if in our judgment it was advisable to do so. 

Question. Will you explain the circumstances under which the 
A. C. C. A. repaid the cooperatives $35,000? 

Answer. I wonder if I can’t call on Mr. Daily to do that? 

Mr. Dau.y. I would like to have our file. 

Senator McKz.iar. We can postpone that question. Let me ask 
you this question: Mr. Daily, I will ask you if the records in case 
no. 734, United States report in all of the districts of Georgia, 
does not show that the A. C. C. A. in 1931-82 proposed to advance 
large sums to Georgia to make an apparent reduction in operating 
expenses from $2.43 to $1 per bale, and if that loan wasn’t repaid at 
the rate of 25 cents per bale until liquidated? Was that the truth? 

Mr. Datty. I don’t know what the records of that court show, but 
if they do show that it was not by admission on the part of the 
A.C. C. A. The receiver of the Georgia association, represented by 
a lawyer by the mame of Lipscomb, was threatening to bring suit 
against the A. C. C. A. based on several things. It developed that 
a settlement we had made with the Georgia association, which we 
assumed had been ratified by its board of directors—the record we 
had showed it had—and there was a dispute among the directors; 
and Mr. Moes, who was associated with me in the case, and I 
thought a good compromise was better than a long-drawn-out law- 
suit. I will have to get that file to testify. 

Senator McKeEt.ar. I will ask you about your memory. 

Mr. Darty. I will be glad to get a complete statement of it. 

Senator McKELLar. But it is true that the contract of compro- 
mise, Mr. Daily, was to make an apparent reduction in operating 
expenses from $2.43 to $1? 

Mr. Datry. No; that had nothing to do with it. 

Senator McKEe.Luiar. Had nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Datry. No, sir. 

Senator McKetrar. I am talking about the contract you say was 
made with the Georgia association. Wasn't the amount necessary 
to be repaid in order to make that reduction? It was to be paid at 
the rate of 25 cents per bale to liquidate it? 

Mr. Darty. I am speaking from recollection now; the A. C. C. A. 
loaned money to the Georgia association and took their note 
therefor, my recollection is $70,000, and that still is justly ours. 
The Georgia association, I think, as the A. C. C. A. directors 
understood it, were not able to settle with their seasonal pool 
members that year for money they owed them. It developed, 
however—I think this is a fact—that the Georgia association used 
Frankly, as 
a lawyer, I thought it was improper. I didn’t understand, when 
the loan was made, that that was the purpose of the loan. In 
addition to that, it was a very serious question as to whether the 
board of directors of the Georgia association had authorized that 
loan or not. There was a dispute among the directors and the 
officers at that time. 

Senator McKeE tar. Isn't it true that the court afterward can- 
celed that loan contract and the A. C. C. A. had to pay $35,900 
in cash? 

Mr. Datty. What happened was this: The Georgia association 
was in the hands of a receiver, as testified to by Mr. Creekmore. 
The receiver of the Georgia association employed counsel. That 
counsel was about to bring suit against the A. C. C. A. May I 
say that the Georgia association had setiled with the A. C. C. A. 
on this debt, and he took the position that he was entitled to 
recover from the A. C. C. A. $70,000. He finally took the position 
that it was doubtful whether he could recover $35,000. We 
reached a settlement which, incidentally, the Federal court had 
to approve. He was demanding $70,000, and we paid him $35,000. 
I am speaking from memory. 

Senator McKE.Lx7aR. But the result was the court actually can- 
celed the contract and required payment of the A. C. C. A.? 

Mr. Dairy. That’s not my legal interpretation of what the court 
did. The court authorized the receiver to make settlement; the 
receiver insisted that it was $75,000, and it was settled for $35,000. 

Senator McKELLaR. Will you be good enough, when you look 
into it, to send me copy of it? 

Mr. Damy. Yes, sir. 

By Senator McKELLAR: 

Question. Mr. Creekmore—— 

Answer. I hope the Senator will realize that we are not too 
much concerned with profits. I think it will also be interesting 
to the committee to know that the United States Government, 
through the Federal Farm Board, authorized that loan made to 
the Georgia association and approved it and, anyhow, the re- 
ceiver brought suit against the A. C. C. A., and, as Mr. Daily tells 
you. it was compromised for the benefit of the United States 
Government. That’s another experience we had with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Question. Of course, when the Government doesn’t furnish the 
money, but requires the repayment, you regard that as an expe- 
rience, but when they furnish you money at a low rate of interest, 
why. that’s only a proper function. 

Answer. We have paid every cent we owed the Government on 
June 30. I have a feeling of pride because we paid ail that we 
owed, and in some cases we paid what we didn’t owe, but in this 
case here comes the Government of the United States through its 
agency, the Federal Farm Board, through which, at the time, we 
had a loan of $10,000,000, and they approved this loan of the 
A. C. C. A. to the Georgia association; then when the Georgia asso- 


s0me of that money to take care of operating costs. 
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ciation goes into the hands of a receiver, the receiver, for the 
benefit of the Government, filed suit against us for $70,000. 

Question. Didn’t the loan with which repayment was connected 
have the effect of adding to the cost of the Georgia operation? 
Where the cost was $2.43 and this loan, after it had been carried 
out, would have apparently reduced the cost to $1. 

Answer. You heard Mr. Daily’s statement on that question. It 
was understood later that the Georgia association did use some of 
this money to reduce its operating expenses, but it wasn’t known 
at the time, yet we are the ones who paid. 

Question. You don’t approve of that conduct on the part of the 
Georgia association? 

Answer. I don’t approve of conduct on the part of any association 
or organization or business that tends to defeat it. 

Question. That’s right. In effect, didn’t the loan contract mean 
that your members were paying 25 cents a bale on an old deficit? 

Answer. I think the Farm Board suggested that. 

Mr. Datty. The payments made by the Georgia association on 
their $70,000 loan were limited to the reserve they could deduct. 

By Senator McKEe.iar: 

Question. Even assuming that it was, you might be paying off an 
old deficit? 

Answer. Yes; that's true; and I think that’s the theory of com- 
petitive marketing in that the members do pay the losses. 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, I will ask you one or two more ques- 
tions. Just how many of the various State organizations are mak- 
ing deductions under contracts with you or the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to repay old debts? 

Answer. I think I can say none, but I would like to ask if that 
is true. [Confers.] I am rather positive none, and I would like 
to make a note, if I may, to correct my testimony if I am wronz. 

Question. I am not sure whether I asked you to file copies of the 
minutes of your board. Did I or did I not, or have you them here? 

Answer. You mean the minutes? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. You didn’t. 

Question. I would like to have a copy. 

Answer. May I ask that they be treated as confidential? 

Question. For the present we will do that unless the committee 
overrules you. I want to ask you again 

Answer. Just a minute. I presume I have the right to say that 
we will do that. 

Question. I think we discussed it before, but I wanted to be cer- 
tain about it. What was the status of the various State associa- 
tions at the end of the 1928-29 season? 

Answer. That was prior to the 16-cent-loan operation? 

Question. Yes. Would you be good enough to supply me with 
copies of their balance sheets? 

Answer. I haven't that informaticn. I don’t know whether I can 
get it or not. I will make an effort to. 

Question. I believe you stated, in your judgment, at that time 
they were insolvent? 

Answer. No, sir; I said that on October 21, 1929, or previous to 
the settlement forced on us by the Federal Farm Board, the co-ops 
were worth approximately two and one-half million dollars. 

Question. If you will file balance sheets from these several con- 
cerns, I will be much obliged. 

Answer. If I can do that. 

Question. Isn't it a fact that the first loans made by the Farm 
Board to the State cooperative were to cover speculative losses re- 
sulting from the policy of scientific selling during the 1928-29 
season? 

Answer. I can only state from general knowledge or hearsay. I 
think the first real money advanced to the cooperatives was to take 
care of the Farm Board’s Stabilization operation through the 16- 
cent loan. 

Question. The first advance of funds made by the Farm Board on 
June 30, 1930, was $15,000,000. 

Answer. The cotton stabilization was organized June 1, 1930. 
The Farm Board commenced October 21, 1929, when the Farm 
Board stated they believed the prevailing prices were too low and 
wanted to advance them to 16 cents a pound. 

Question. I want to read you a letter from Mr. Carl Williams, a 
member of the Board, dated May 24, 1932, to Stanley Reed, attorney 
for the Farm Board. [{Reading:] 

“You will recall that I gave you an informal memorandum on 
this point (transfer of warehouse receipts from New York banks to 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, New Orleans branch, to facilitate 
a proposed plan of liquidation through sales of cotton, largely of 
foreign interests, both on cash and consignment basis) the other 
day, asking whether, in case the eorporation sells spot cotton, pays 
pro-rata loan to primary lenders at New York, and buys futures, 
this program will have to be officially approved and authorized by 
the Federal Farm Board. 

“I would prefer that no official recognition be given by the Board 
to this program if it is possible to avoid doing so. If recognition 
must be given, I suggest that, if possible, it be a mere authoriza- 
tion to Stabilization to deposit amounts above primary liens with 
the Guaranty of New York and without describing the purpose for 
which the money is placed there. 

“You will note also the complication that it is proposed to han- 
die this matter through A. C. C. A. and to handle the futures in an 
A. C. C. A. special account rather than for the direct account of 
Stabilization. There are many obvious reasons for this”— 

And so forth. 

‘Then, a letter to the Farm Board from the C.S.C. What is that? 

Answer. The Cotton Stabilization Corporation. 
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Question. It reads as follows: 

“Your instructions regarding passing of entries through 
A. C. C. A.’s books in an account styled the “Cotton Stabilization 
Corporation’s June account” will be strictly followed. 

“As a matter of information to you, all invoices are rendered in 
the name of the A. C. C. A., but collections of the items are 
effected by the Cotton Stabilization Corporation, which eliminates 
from the account all entries pertaining to collections of invoices 
rendered against these sales. All other items, such as margins on 
futures, margins on call sales, payment of claims rejections, and 
other claims will be handled through Cotton Stabilization’s June 
account.” 

Question. Before the Stabilization Corporation was organized or 
recognized by the Federal Farm Board—how could it have been for 
account of the Stabilization Corporation before it was organized or 


recognized as a Stabilization Corporation by the Federal Farm | ‘ 
| were turned over, the act reading—the Agricultural Adjustment Act 


Board? 


Answer. I think all of the members of the Farm Board, other | 
| charges, less any assets or profits arising out of the transaction on 


| this particular cotton, but if this is what it has reference to, we 


than Mr. Legge—— 

Question. You will have to get that information from them. 
Did the A. C. C. A. or affiliated associations sell any futures in the 
open market between November 1 and December 15, 1930? 

Answer. November 1 and December 15, 1930? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. Sell any futures? 

Question. Yes; in the open market. 

Answer. It may have sold a nominal amount of futures to cover 
the fixation of the members of the optional pool cotton. Other- 
wise, no. 

Question. Didn’t they buy 78,300 bales of futures for the Stabili- 
zation Cotton Corporation between those dates? 

— Yes; I mentioned that in my statement. 
71, ; 

Question. It is 78,300. Did the A. C. C. A. or its affiliates sell 
these contracts? 

Answer. The 71,000 or the 78,000? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How much A. C. C. A. stock does the Georgia associa- 
tion now own? 


I think I said 


Answer. The Georgia Cotton Cooperative Association, which is | 
| 1. In making such settlements with regard to the cotton, 


now operating in Georgia, and very successfully, I believe, owns 
one share of stock, but they have authorized the purchase of 
$300,000 of preferred stock in the A. C. C. A. 

Question. Did they get that money from their portion of the 
Government loan? 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. Did the A. C. C. A. require any agreements as to the 
approval by it of managers or other State officials or policies in 
connection with the loans it made to the State associations? 

Answer. Please repeat that. 

Question. Did the A. C. C. A. require any agreements as to ap- 
proval by it of managers or other State officials or policies in con- 
nection with the loans it made to the State associations? 

Answer. The A. C. C. A., at about the time this financing oper- 
ation was being done, did object to the management of the Texas 
association, and that held up, from our viewpoint, that purchase 
of the stock, but at the time the Texas association was also con- 
sidering whether or not they would purchase the stock. That is 
the only connection I can think of in that question. 

Question. Was any spot cotton sold by the A. C. C. A. or its 
affiliates to the Stabilization Corporation during 1930, 1931? 

Answer. I believe not; I can’t state. 

Question. Would you be willing to look it up? 

Answer. Certainly. 

Question. And also, have you got the information on how much 
of this, if any, was sold to the A. C. C. A. and how much to the 
spinners for account of the Stabilization Corporation? 

Answer. Let me see if I get that. How much was sold to the 
spinners? 

Question. To the A. C. C. A. and how much to the spinners for 
the account of the Stabilization Corporation? 

Answer. How much of the stabilization stock? 

Question. Were there any exchanges of cotton between the 
A. C. C. A. and the Cotton Stabilization Corporation during 
1930-31? There was? 

Answer. We will get that. I testified yesterday I think there was 
some transfers, but I don’t remember. 

Question. And I would like to have a memorandum as to that. 
Did the A. C. C. A. receive from the Cotton Stabilization Corpora- 
tion any future commissions in excess of those actually paid out? 

Answer. I think the A. C. C. A. did receive some future commis- 
sions from the Cotton Stabilization Corporation through the use of 
its internal brokerage account, which I mentioned yesterday. 

Question. Could you get a memorandum or statement showing 
what these commissions were? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then I want to ask you, did your association receive 
any selling commissions on stabilization stocks, or collect buying 
commissions, or make any profit on cotton sold to the Stabilization 
Corporation? 

Answer. The Cotton Stabilization Corporation paid us merely 
approximately 48 for the first year, as I testified yesterday or the 
day before, 29 cents for the second year, and 27 cents for the third 
year. 

Question. In the settlement of 1930-31 operations with the 
F. C. A, I note by Senate Report 1456, page 22, that is known as 
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the McNary report, the sum of $2,628,063.22 of assets turned over 
to the F. C. A. What were those assets and where were they origi- 
nally; can you tell us? 

Answer. Now, will you refer me to your question there, 
McNary report, I believe you said. 

Question. Yes, sir. In the settlement of the 1930-31 operation 
with the F. C. A., I note by Senate Report No. 1456, page 22—have 
you got that? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The sum of $2,628,063.22 as assets turned over to the 
F. C. A. What were those assets and where did they originate? 
That is the question. 

Answer. We do not check with the figures furnished by the 
Comptroller to Senator McNary on his audit. May I ask Mr. Hill or 
Mr. Conroy, can you help us on that? I just presume that it was 
the assets which the Agricultural Marketing Act protected that 


the 


reading—that we were to be paid the loan-value cost, plus carrying 


think it amounted to $4,900,000, I believe. That is filed in the 
1930-31 statement, which has been given you. 

Question. Well, the statute required—have you the provision of 
it there? The statute requires that all assets originating in con- 
nection with the 1930-31 operation be turned over, didn't it? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. It did not? 

Answer. I am very familiar with that. This is being read from 
the compilation of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 
and I am turning to page 3, part 1. [Reading:] 

“Cotton option contracts: Sec. 3. The Federal Farm Board and 
other agencies of the Government, not including the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank, are hereby directed (a) to sell to the 
Secretary of Agriculture at such price as may be agreed upon, 
not in excess of the market price, all cotton now owned by them. 
(b) To take such action and to make such settlements as are 
necessary, in order to acquire full, legal title of all cotton on 
which money had been loaned or advanced by any department 
or agency of the United States, including future contracts of 
cotton, or those held as collateral for loans or advances on, and 
to make final settlement of such loans or advances, as follows: 
in- 
cluding operations to which such cotton is related, and such 
cotton shall be taken over by all departments or agencies other 
than the Secretary of Agriculture, at a price or sum equal to the 
amounts directly or indirectly loaned or advanced thereon and 
outstanding, including loans by the Government department or 
agency, and any loans senior thereto, plus any sums required to 


| adjust advances to growers, 90 percent of value of cotton at the 


date of its delivery in the first instance as collateral to the 
department or agency involved, such sums to be computed by 
subtracting the total amount already advanced to growers on 
account of values of which such cotton was a part, not over 90 
percent of the value of the cotton to be taken over as of the 
time of such delivery as collateral, plus unpaid accrued carrying 
charges and operating costs on such cotton, less, however”’— 

Are you with me there? 

Senator McCKELLAR. Yes. 

Answer (reading): 

“Less, however, any existing assets of the borrower, derived from 
net income earnings or profits arising from such cotton and their 
operations to which such cotton is related, all as determined by 
the department or agency making the settlement.” 

I believe that answers your question. 

Question. Well, now, I want you to tell us exactly what you 
did with the seed-loan cotton? You did not sell that, did you? 
That seed-loan cotton is very near to my heart. 

Answer. Well, that, I believe is going to be discussed between 
you and Mr. Henry, and I believe that he can probably give you 
his end of it, and then at that time, if you are interested, I will 
be glad to try to supplement it. 

Question. Now, I am quite sure you can answer this: In October 
1931 the Department, as I recall, announced it would accept cotton 
as collateral on seed Inans at 8 cents a pound, Middling %-inch, 
or approximately 2 cents above the market? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, presumably the seed-loan cotton was simply de- 
livered as a collatercl to the Department. Prices were not high 


enough at any time to permit its sale at collateral values. Now, 
did you charge commissions on that cotton? 
Answer. We ciscussed that yesterday, I believe. I think the 


report is hardly fait, because it should give us credit for talking 
Secretary Hyde into making that collateralized loan, which re- 
sulted in a great benefit to the seed-loam member as well as 
others. 

Question. Well, suppose it was just a gift from the Government 
to the seed-loan member? 

Answer. As it turned out, because of our insistence, it was not 
a gift, and it proved very satisfactory to the Government. That 
cotton was generally sold, or the greater part of it was sold; under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act which I have just read, and de- 
livered to the Secretary of Agriculture, but as prices advanced, and 
as members got liquidated, some of the cotton was sold at even 
higher prices than the cotton finally sold for, the balance of the 
cotton. 

Question. Well, now, in that connection, I want to ask you, did 
the A. C. C, A. perform any function or receive any remuneration 
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either from the producers or the Department of Agriculture in con- 
nection with collateralized or this seed-loan cotton, or was this 
handled by the State organizations? 

Answer. Well, we have an exhibit here. That is the last exhibit 
on fees received. Yes, sir; we have performed a good many func- 
tions. We mentioned yesterday that we had received 111,899 bales 
in the year ended July 31, 1932, on which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture paid us 85 cents a bale for reconcentrating, classing, and 
accounting by individual loans. 

Question. That means the seed loans? 

Answer. Seed loans; that is the seed loans. Now, in this same 
exhibit which was made a record Monday, Mr. Hill says—if that is 
what you mean, I know that we did not get any fees in regard to 
the collateralizing of the cotton, and I don’t think that you really 
mean that. 

Question. You get commissions on the sales? 

Answer. On the handling; yes; all of it is on record. We got— 
and I hope that question was not serious that we were paid any- 
thing for having the Secretary of Agriculture take the step, because 
we were justified in being of service to the members. 

Question. Now, I may repeat myself here, and, if so, I wish you 
would call attention to it, but I want to be certain about it. 
How much of the cotton received by the A. C. C. A. and its sub- 
sidiaries in 1931-32 was sold or transferred to the Cotton Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation? 

Answer. Well, of course, I can’t say; I haven’t got that tnforma- 
tion, 

Question. Well, maybe I can refresh your memory about it, be- 
cause on an inquiry in November 1931 you stated this [reading]: 
“We have converted by stabilization approximately 110,000 bales 
out of some 200,000 bales of futures we had at one time or another 
held.” 

Answer. If I made that statement, it is correct. 

Question. Well, now, how much of the cotton received by you in 
1931-32 was sold to or transferred to your 1931 pool operations in 
exchange for futures? 

Answer. Have you my statement on that, because I don’t know? 

Question. Well, I will read your statement and see [reading]: 

“The Farm Board stated 1,000,000 bales was to be converted in 
this fashion by delivering 1931-32 receipts to the 1931 pool in 
exchange for its futures”, and I think you have testified as follows: 
“We have converted from deliveries to the A. C. C. A. 1931-32 in 
the 1930-31 pools at this time approximately 200,000 bales, but are 
in course, as we get the cotton classed and allotted up, delivering 
500,000 bales to the 1930-31 pools in lieu of the futures we now 
carry.” That is correct? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Just what steps were taken to make certain that the 
1930-31 pool, in which obviously different producers were inter- 
ested, did not lose or profit out of the 1931-32 pools? 

Answer. The Farm Board recognized at the beginning of the 
1930-31 operation that if it was successful it would have to stand 
a loss. When the season was concluded and the market was 
lower, they made arrangements with us to handle the cotton, just 
as they had made with the Stabilization Corporation cotton, and 
any transfer made between the A. C. C. A. in its current opera- 
tions, or in its 4 years’ operations, beginning with August 1, 1931, 
was very closely examined and approved before any deal was made. 
Now, of course, the management of the A. C. C. A. have no per- 
sonal interests in any transaction. Their duty is to handle for the 
benefit of the members the cotton to the best advantage, and then 
in handling the 1930-31 and the Stabilization Corporation cotton 
it was equally their duty to advise with the Farm Board and see 
that they were protected. 

Question. Did the A. C. C. A. receive any commissions or make 
any profits on cotton sold or transferred to this pool? 

Answer. Well, the A. C. C. A. received—I can’t state whether 
they made any profits or not. 

Question. Well, did you receive any commissions or fees? 

Answer. Not in the transfer. The record here shows that we 
did receive a fee of, I believe, 27 and 29 cents, approximately, for 
the 2 years on the 1930-31 stabilization operation. 

Question. In other words, when you transferred this from the 
A. C. C. A. to the Stabilization Corporation, you received commis- 
sions at 27 and 29 cents? 

Answer. Approximately that, per bale, for the handling of the 
cotton during the season. 

Question. Is it not true that the outright purchases that you 
made were not made out to fill out the options on cotton deliv- 
ered by members but was simply plain merchandise operation such 
as any private cotton concerns were in? 

Answer. I could not say that that is true. I question the cor- 
rectness of that statement, but I can’t make a definite reply to 
that. 

Question. Did the A. C. C. A. make any profits on future trans- 
actions for the Stabilization Corporation in the way of commis- 
sions or otherwise? 

Answer. I believe that question was asked a few minutes ago, 
and I told you that the only profits we made on the Stabilization 
Corporation was probably through our internal brokerage account. 

Question. Do you have a copy of your balance sheet as of July 
$1, 1932? 

Answer. You have, I believe, in your file. 

Question. You mean it is an exhibit; July 31, 1932, I have a 
copy of it, if that would be of any service, or will you just fur- 
nish us a copy here? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. The Comptroller General has requested it in his re- 
port, and I would like to have it to go into that matter. 

Answer. Yes, sir. That is to furnish a copy of the 1931-32, end- 
ing July 31, 1932, balamce sheet for the A. C. C. A.? 

Question. Yes, sir. From an examination of this I do not find 
any reference to the amount due the A. C. C. A. by its affiliated 
associations, or the amount due the affiliated associations by the 
A. C. C. A., except certain special loans. Could you give the com- 
mittee this information? 

Answer. I am sure it has no reference to these loans. There 
were no loans. 

Question. There were none? 

Answer. I haven’t the statement before me, but what informa- 
tion the Senator desires I will give it to you. 

Question. Well, I have got the Comptroller’s report here, which 
shows the balance sheets, but there is nothing here to show the 
amounts due the affiliated companies, or due by them. You must 
have dealt with them, and I was just wondering if that was an 
omission. Could you give us the facts? 

Answer. Well, certainly it was not an omission, but it may 
have been overlooked. What is it your wish to have, a statement 
of the amounts due the affiliated associations? 

Question. The amounts due by the affiliated associations and 
due them. 

Answer. Of the A. C. C, A. for 1931-32? 

Question. Several of the State associations suffered a loss on the 
immediate fixation pool in 1931-32 in excess of the reserve? 

Answer. I think the Texas and Mississippi and perhaps the Mid- 
South. 

Question. And wasn’t the Mid-South due back a large amount? 

Answer. Very probably; I am sure they were, if they lost it. 
The operation has changed, beginning July 31, 1933, and that is 
the reason for the A. C. C. A. approving some of the managers of 
the State associations, the business managers, in order that it may 
retain control to some extent and eliminate those losses of the 
character that occurred during the 1931-82 season. 

Question. I think probably that if you would give us from the 
records your final profit and loss statement of each of your affili- 
ated associations for 1931 and 1932, and their balance sheet as of 
July 31, 1932, we could get that information? 

Answer. I am sure Mr. Henry will be glad to furnish you that, 
and I will try to give you that for the other State associations, of 
course. 

Question. Did the A. C. C. A. receive any selling commissions 
on the stabilization cotton sold during 1932, 1933? 

Answer. I believe that was a question asked before and answered 
this morning. 

This is 


Question. Well, I thought we had that for 1931-32. 
1932-33. 

Answer. I believe that the A. C. C. A. received no commissions. 
I know that they received no commissions other than as shown 
on the exhibits given you and relative to which we have dis- 


cussed a number of times, showing the various amounts. As I 
have stated before, 42.88 in 1931, 27.67 per bale in 1932, and 27.33 
per bale in 1933. 

Question. Have you any contract entered into between you and 
the F. C. A. as to the method of your retiring your indebtedness 
for the-’30-’31 operation? Have you got a contract which you 
entered into with the F. C. A. as to the method of retiring your 
indebtedness for the settlement of the ’30—’31 operations? 

Answer. You mean in regard to the settlement of 1930? 

Question. Did you enter into a written contract about it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I believe we did. 

Question. Would you furnish us a copy? 

Answer. I believe that is one thing that we did not bring that 
we might have brought. 

Question. What arrangements were made by you with your affili- 
ated associations as to the retirement of their indebtedness to you? 

Answer. On what? 

Question. Whatever debts any of them owe. 

Answer. On the ’30—-’31 operations? 

Question. Yes, sir; on any operation they owe you now. 

Answer. Well, for 2 years, until our bylaws were amended in May, 
I believe, 1933, the A. C. C. A. charged 2-percent interest to be 
established as loss reserves to take care of any possible losses or loss 
made by the Federal Farm Board or made by the A. C. C. A. which 
were not paid. That is the only connection I can see in your 
question, because it was just the usual business procedure. 

Question. You don’t have any contract with them; no security 
for what they owe you? 

Answer. I believe they couldn’t owe us anything; I am not sure 
about that. 

Question. In what form would the debt created by these affiliated 
associations as to the $5,000,000 in which they all participated— 
how would all of that be evidenced, and how will it be paid back, 
and all of that? 

Answer. I will have to refer you to my statement again that I 
read the first day. 

Question. I have forgotten about it. 

Answer. I marvel at your patience and your ability to continue. 

Question. Well, I am nearly through. 

Answer. I am reading from page 12 of the report submitted 
Monday, which I believe is one of the most complete reports ever 
submitted before a Senate committee. [Reading:] 

“Prior to the close of the 1934-35 season member associations 
borrowed from Farm Credit Administration $5,000,000 at 3-percent 
interest, with which they purchased from A. C. C. A. an equal 
amount of preferred stock. Maturities are as follows: 5 percent 
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on or before July 31, 1936; 10 percent on or before July 31, 1937; 
10 percent on or before July 31, 1938; 15 percent on or before July 
31, 1939; and 60 percent on or before July 31, 1940. 

“Member associations participating in the financing pledged all 
their preferred stock and assigned to Farm Credit Administration 
all earnings made in A. C. C. A. operations, excluding patronage 
dividends to members. Earnings in A. C. C. A. withheld as reserves 
from final settlement with the members have been as follows.” 
And then I total $2,454,000. 

Question. That is loans? 

Answer. No; just showing our earnings. 

Question. Well, what I want is if you could have a statement 
made up as to how much each one of your affiliated companies 
borrowed, not the total amount but how much each one borrowed, 
and you have already given the maturities of the notes there. 

Answer. You want them individually? 

Question. Yes. For instance, take my good friend over there, 
Mr. Henry. He borrowed some of that money, and I would like 
to know what the debt is. 

Answer. He don’t owe me anything. He owes the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Question. But you lent him the money? 

Answer. No, sir. 





Question. Well, it says “A. C. C. A.”, and that is what con- 
fuses me. 
Mr. Datrey. Can I make a statement, and I think I can make a 


correct statement of the situation? Each individual State bor- 
rows from the Farm Credit Administration so much money. In 
the case of the Mid-South it is $800,000. They give their note for 
that. 

Question. And the note of A. C. C. A.? 

Answer. No; as to the A. C. C. A., that would be preferred stock, 
and A. C. C. A. would give preferred stock, and the preferred stock 
that the Mid-South held in A. C. C. A. they put up as collateral, 
along with their note, to the Farm Credit Administration. 

Question. All the Government had to show for the $800,000 then 
would be the preferred stock in the A. C. C. A.? 

Mr. Datey. Technically speaking, that is true. 
assets, the assets of the State associations. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Would the A. C. C. A. give its note? 

Mr. DaLey. No, sir. 

Mr. CrREEKMORE. If you will pardon me, I do love to disagree 
with my lawyers. 

Senator McKetuiar. That is a fine practice. 

Mr. CrEEKMORE. Technically, that is true. But I consider this 
statement is of some value as to the loans that matured, and I 
believe that the Farm Credit Association will agree with me. Here 
is a correct statement, I am sure, of the situation: Member associa- 
tions participating in the financing, pledged all their preferred 
stock and assigned to Farm Credit Administration all earnings 
made in A. C. C. A. operatings, excluding patronage dividends, to 
members. In other words, until the loan was paid, or earnings 
which would accrue to individual associations on a per-bale basis 
would go to the Farm Credit Administration, instead of the usual 
patronage dividends to members. Were you consulted about this 
financing, and did you approve it? 

The Wirnsss. I was consulted about it. It was brought up by 
the Farm Credit Administration, and I did approve it because it 
was done. 

Question. It would not have been done unless you had approved 
it, would it? 

Answer. Unless my directors and the State associations went 
against my judgment. 

Question. Had overruled you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What provision, specifically, of the law were these 
loans made under? 

Answer. I would say under the Agricultural Marketing Act and 
the Farm Credit Act. 

Question. 1933? 

Answer. No; the Agricultural Marketing Act, I believe, was June 
29, 1929. It was some time in there. Of course, I am not a lawyer. 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, your balance sheet of November 1933 
shows you owe $16,348,341.07 to the Farm Credit Administration 
and $7,031,222.24 to the Central Bank for Cooperatives. Was that 
the peak of your loan from the F. C. A., or can you answer that 
without an examination? 

Answer. Will you repeat the two figures? 
figures. 

Question. November 1933 is the date shown here. 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Shows you owed $16,348,341.07 to the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and $7,031,222.24 to the Central Bank for Cooperatives. 

Answer. I think it is. The peak of our loan has been about 
$15,500,000 during the operations for the handling of the 10- 
percent loan. At that time we were moving cotton so rapidly that 
the Farm Credit Administration loaned us, I believe, $5,000,000, 
without the subordination, for a period of 2 or 3 months, to take 
care of it. At that time the total was $12,000,000, I believe, so that 
must have been approximately the figure. 

Question. Why didn’t you borrow the money from the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives? 

Answer. Why didn’t we? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. We did get some of it from them. 

Question. You borrowed seven miilion from them, but ten mil- 
lion from the Farm Credit Administration? 
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Answer. You mean at one time we had twenty-three million? 

Question. Yes, sir; and you state here on your balance sheet of 
1933, you state you owe sixteen million to the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and seven million to the Central Bank, and I was won- 
dering why you did not borrow the money from the Central Bank. 

Answer. It was. It was obtained from the Farm Credit and 
Central Bank. 

Question. The Central Bank felt a little dubious about making 
that much of a loan, didn't it, right about that time? 

Answer. I think they operate much the same. They both knew 
about this $5,000,000 additional, and there was no objection to it. 

Question. And then you applied to the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and they let you have more? 

Answer. As you Know, Senator, both of those agencies work to- 
gether, and anything that we do or take up with the Farm Credit 
Administration is known to the Central Bank for Cooperatives, and 
anything we take up with the Central Bank for Cooperatives is 
known to the Farm Credit Administration. Now, I am just a little 
bit puzzled about the $23,000,000 loan. 

Question. I wish you would look up your records, so that you 
can let us know the facts as to this loan for that year. I want to 
ask this: I think you stated this loan—these loans from the Cen- 
tral Bank were subordinated to those of commercial banks; is that 
correct? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you got a copy of the note, and could you give us 
a copy of the subordination? I would like to see that. 

Answer. I could very easily get one. 

Question. And make it an exhibit. 

Answer. All of the subordinated loans are with the Central Bank 
for cooperatives. 

Question. What provision of the law did your friends, the Farm 
Credit Administration, operate under when you made these notes? 
Is there a provision of the law that authorized the Farm Credit 
Administration to subordinate those claims to individual loans? 

Answer. The present Solicitor General of the United States, I 
believe, worked out that subordination clause. It has been used 
since to a much greater extent by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and I suggest that you consult him. 

Question. I know him very well, and I will call him to explain 
it, because I am very doubtful if there is any law for it, even if 
it was worked out by my distinguished friend. 

Answer. Well, I hope you are wrong. 

Question. We will see about it. I may be. 

Answer. I did not see the law. 

Question. The loans from the Farm Credit Administration were 
likewise subordinated to the loans of the Central Bank? 

Answer. The loans from whom? 

Questicn. From the Farm Credit Administration; they were also 
subordinated to the loan of the Central Bank for Cooperatives? 

Answer. I think so. Would you like to have a copy of that 
note? 

Question. Yes, sir; in other words, I want to get this subordina- 
tion business clear in my mind. 

Answer. I thought that had gotten to be such a general practice 
in Washington it did not occur to me to bring it here. 

Question. You could easily give us your profit-and-loss state- 
ment for each of your affiliates for 1933-34, could you not? 

Answer. No; I could not very easily do it. I can do it. 
do not keep the books for our affiliated associations. 

Senator McKELLar. I will ask Mr. Henry for his, but if you can 
get it from the others, I would be glad for you to do it. 

By Senator McKELLAR: 

Question. How much cotton did A. C. (@. A. buy which has been 
placed in the 10-cent loan, or your affiliated associations? 

Answer. Not one bale. 

Question. How much profit did you t«ll me that there was in 
the handling of the 10-cent loan on cottmn? 

Answer. I don’t think there could he any possible way of 
ascertaining the profit, if any was make, on the 10-cent loan. 
They have been permitted to turn over}.$1 per bale. 

Question. And you received that? 5 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether any sof the regional or State 
associations bought any of this 10-cent foan cotton? 

Answer. During a time when the magket was at such a level 
er cotton was selling freely, at the d¥icretion of the producer, 

. C. C. A. believed it was wise to take or¥*move some of this cotton, 
aon some of the State associations were raven permission to handle 
the cotton in this way. 

Question. Do you know whether it was Snade as purchased cotton 
or as immediate fixation pool cotton, oryiow it was made? 

Answer. I am sure it was made as meyiber cotton, because that 
would be the only way it would be pro, erly recorded. 

Question. How would it be handled? # 

Answer. Well, a member turned it ov & to us, or the association 
would at the time of delivery, and it wits handled in such a way 
that it would go back to the members It was done in yarious 
instances in one of two ways. 

Question. Did the A. C. C. A. ever trinsfer cotton from its call 
pool to the 12-cent loan? 

Answer. No, sir. Under certain conitions we perhaps could 
have done that, but the conditions we ¢ such that it just could 
not be done; it was not practicable. 

Question. Didn’t you authorize a t 
March 1935? 
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Answer. I don’t know whether it was authorized or not. That 
was the time of the very heavy break in the market, and because 
of the break, under the loan, the cotton would have been closed 
out. The market declined about 200 points a day. Fortunately, 
the directors of A. C. C. A. were in New Orleans meeting, and on 
the decline of the market I asked permission not to fix the price, 
which would have shown the members a very material loss, and I 
thought the decline was unjustified, and I believe some plan could 
be worked out to turn this cotton over to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation on the 12-cent loan. But that plan could not be 
worked out with the market as it was. Then the market ad- 
vanced 1 cent or 2 cents a pound, and in that way quite a 
saving was effected for our members. That is another evidence 
of services rendered to the members through the cooperatives that 
could not possibly have been rendered by the cotton man. 

Question. How did you fix upon the amount of 26,000 bales that 
you thought you might need to transfer? Was that all that you 
had of that cotton? 

Answer. I don't recall the amount. I would say that was the 
approximate amount of the cotton, but the matter under discus- 
sion was for all of the cotton, not just that portion of it. 

Question. Have you got here a copy of your balance sheet of 
January 31, 1935? If you have not, would you be willing to 
furnish it to us? 

Answer. Our audits are annual audits throughout the year. We 
have a statement of the association for the year, and an estimate 
as of January 31. 

Question. You have a balance sheet, haven’t you? 

Answer. The balance sheet of A. C. C. A. is an estimate. 

A Voice. Not of January 31. 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. Will you give us a copy of the balance sheet of Janu- 
ary 31, 1935? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How does it happen that the loan to cover subscription 
to your capital stock, that they were made to State associations, 
rather than to A. C. C. A.? 

Answer. It was on the suggestion of the Federal Farm Board. If 
the loan was made direct to A. C. C. A. it would not be considered 
as capital funds. 

Question. It was just another way of handling the same matter. 
You could have handled it the other way? 

Answer. No; I don’t think we could have handled it through 
A. C. C. A. and had the same result. 

Question. Couldn’t the Board have simply loaned you, or the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, or the Board—I believe they loaned 
you the money—couldn’'t they have lent you the money and then 
you turned it over to these other concerns? 

Answer. It would not have had the same effect. It was handled 
the way they prescribed. 

Question. You say they dictated that? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you, as a policy, sell cotton ahead to mills at market 
value as the large cotton merchants do? 

Answer. As a policy we do not. 

Question. Do you do it at all, whether you do it as a policy or 
otherwise? 

Answer. We have done it. 

Question. What has been the largest short basis you have as- 
sumed, and when, in such transactions? 

Answer. My, how I would like to have that question of some of 
the cotton dealers. 

Senator McKe tar. Is there something that you want to ask? 

By Senator BANKHEAD: 

Question. What constitutes the peak of your holdings in spot 
cotton? 

Answer. I would be very glad to furnish that statement. I im- 
agine it will be 50,000 bales. 

Question. Mr. Creekmore, do you have a seat on the exchange? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does the A. C. C. A. have to put up margins on your 
short sales, hedging sales? 

Answer. No, sir. We have to maintain certain margins, but now 
we settle each day with our brokers. The limit of credit allowed 
under the rules of the New York Cotton Exchange to any one firm 
is $10,000 by any one broker, so, with the volume of cotton we are 
handling, it requires generally a settlement each day if there is any 
movement in the market. With the amount of cotton that we 
handle, what we do is to settle up each day. 

Question. You don’t have to put up like the market traders do 
on the market? 

Answer. I believe it is generally the custom for any firm, however 
small, if they are operating conservatively, that they are allowed 
some credit; but a speculator, they would have to put up. By 
“speculator”, I differentiate between the hedge operator and the 
buying or seiling of cotton for a speculation. 

Question. How does that type of operator perform; do they have 
to put up a margin on short sales? 

Answer. The majority of them do, I think. 

Question. Does not this practice of selling to the mills ahead— 
does it not involve considerable risk if the deliveries do not hold 
up, and does it not compel you to buy cotton in the market to 
fill the sales you have made and to protect your members? 

Answer. We have never been in that position. We might be 
short a few bales of spot cotton, but we have never been in a 
position where our interests were jeopardized. 

Senator McKetuar. It is now 1 o’clock and I have about con- 
cluded with you. Do you desire to make a further statement? 
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Mr. Crrexmore. Yes; I shall desire, before the committee for- 
mally adjourns, to make a statement and I will discuss that with 
you later. 

Senator McKetxar. Yes, sir. I want to get a copy of the McNary 
report, and it may be that I will have a few questions about that, 
I don’t know, but I think that winds you up. How many wit- 
nesses have you this afternoon? Mr. Henry is the next witness, 
but if you have anyone here who wants to get away we would be 
glad to hear from them. 

Mr. CrREEKMORE. I think we might start with Mr. Henry this 
afternoon. 

Senator McKettrar. If you have any short witnesses, we would be 
glad to hear from them. 

Mr. CrEEKMORE. Thank you. 

Senator McKetxiar. Couldn’t you confer about that and let us 
know about it immediately after lunch? 

Mr. CREEKMORE. I was just going to suggest that we do that. It 
will not take us long to decide about it. 

Senator McKE tar. It is now 1 o’clock. We will take a recess and 
we will be back at 2 o’clock. 

(Witness excused.) 

~ ~ = o e . 


N. C. Williamson, the next witness, testified as follows: 
Examination by Senator McKEeEtrar: 

Question. Give your full name and address to the stenographer. 

Answer. N. C. Williamson, Lake Providence, La., farmer. 

Question. Are you engaged in any other business? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You are a dirt farmer, a really honest-to-God farmer? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

eaten. How long have you been connected with the cooper- 
atives? 

Answer. I have been a member since their organization—in the 
Louisiana association. 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. 1923, I believe, the organization set up. 

Question. When did you join the A. C. C. A.? 

Answer. When it was organized. 

Question. And you have been with them all the time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many bales of cotton do you raise a year? 

Answer. On an average about a thousand; it varies. 

Question. You average about a thousand bales a year? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What position do you hold with the A. C. C. A.? 

Answer. President. 

Question. How long have you been president? 

Answer. I believe about 2 years; I am not sure. 
the second year. 

Question. And you are now the president? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you sell all of your cotton through the cooperatives? 

Answer. I deliver it to them and they sell it for me. 

Question. You don’t sell any of your cotton, and haven't since 
you have been in the organization? 

Answer. Possibly 200 or 300 bales during the 12 years. 

Question. Is there something you wish to tell the committee 
especially, and if so, Just do so and use your own judgment. 

Answer. I want to say that I am a farmer, as I have already said, 
and I was glad to hear you say that you were once a small farmer 
yourself. 

Question. I was once a very small farmer. 

Answer. I was, too. I think I can qualify, I have done more of 
it than you have, I expect. 

Question. I did a good deal as a boy. 

Answer. I was born on an 80-acre farm in central Mississippi, 
and I plowed and hoed, not because I wanted to but because I had 
to, and about the largest crop I and my three brothers ever 
produced in 1 year was four bales of cotton. 

Question. I beat you. 

Answer. I know something about the troubles of the farmer, 
and I am speaking as a farmer. I incidentally am a director of the 
Louisiana Association. 

Question. Are you a salaried member? 

Answer. Mr. Creekmore stated, I believe—— 

Mr. CrEEKMORE. Mr. Williamson is paid a per diem of $25 a day 
while attending meetings. I am glad to get rid of him as it is 
costing us $25 a day. 

Question. All right, Mr. Williamson. 

Answer. Senator, I am not a Senator or a lawyer, but a farmer, 
and you will have to bear with me. 

Question. Proceed in your own way. 

Answer. I have a good many notes here, and I may get in trouble 
and have to have help. In the first place, I want to say to you, 
and I believe you will agree with me, Senator, that I think the 
greatest compliment that the cotton farmer could have paid him 
is the serious exception to the farmer-owned marketing organiza- 
tions. According to the statements made by the cotton trade— 
competent, efficient men of long experience—they are complaining 
that they can’t compete with a lot of farmers that have set up 
an organization to sell their cotton. If that’s true, I think it is 
a compliment, and I believe you will admit that it is. Of course, 
all of these dealers—there is one thing that surprises me: that an 
outstanding businessman, or a busy man, or one who ought to be 
busy would search all over Tennessee or Arkansas to pick up the 
mistakes that might be made in anybody’s transactions. We all 
make mistakes, Any business makes mistakes, I don’t think we 
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should be criticized because we are trying to build up some re- 
serves. I think you will see farm organizations handled honestly. 
I know my own ‘organization tries to conduct its business hon- 
estly, and in my capacity as president of the Louisiana Associa- 
tion, whenever a mistake occurs we correct it. 

Question. Are you president of both the Louisiana Co. and the 
A. C. C. A.? 

Answer. I thought I made that clear. 

Question. Perhaps you did. 

Answer. Now, for the purpose of the record, I want to read to 
the committee the resolution that you passed, or introduced after 
it was passed [reading]: 

“SENATE RESOLUTION 185 


“Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
investigate the expenditures by the Federal Government for cotton 
cooperatives and their losses heretofore sustained. The commit- 
tee shall report to the Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
sesult of its investigations, together with its recommendations. 

“For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places during the sessions and 
recesses of the Senate in the Seventy-fourth Congress, to employ 
clerical and other assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of witnesses and the production of books, papers, 
and documents, to administer oaths, to take testimony, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per 100 words, and the expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $1,500, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman.” 

Now, under date of September 24, 1935, this letter was sent out 
signed by A. H. Bower, secretary, Memphis Cotton Exchange 
[reading]: 


“Buyer members, Memphis Cotton Exchange, Memphis, Tenn.: 

“GENTLEMEN: As you know, there will be held in Memphis dur- 
ing the early part of October an investigation of the activities of 
the Cotton Cooperative Association. 

“The investigators are a special Senate committee, consisting of 
Senator McKELLar, chairman, and Senators BANKHEAD, of Alabama, 
and TOWNSEND, of Delaware. 

“This is an opportunity for which the legitimate cotton trade 
has been clamoring for years, as it gives us the chance to place 
before the proper tribunal facts to support our honest contention 
that the cooperatives, as they now exist, are in no manner truly 
cooperatives, but rather mammoth merchandising organizations, 
operating not for the benefit of their farmer members but in most 
cases solely for private gain, all the while enjoying governmental 


help and privileges that were only intended for use by a truly 
cooperative organization. 
“Our president has worked tirelessly for the last 9 months to 


bring about this investigation. It is now imperative that every 
legitimate cotton handler cooperate to the fullest in order to 
bring this investigation to a successful conclusion. 

“All buyer members can cooperate by placing in detail with their 
country buyers or agents the necessity of securing affidavits from 
farmers who have suffered abuses because of the operations of the 
cooperatives. These buyers should be instructed to use every 
effort to immediately secure a number of such affidavits. 

“In this connection it cannot be too strongly expressed that these 
affidavits must be complete in every respect and proof against any 
cross-examination, as the presentation of an incomplete case would, 
of course, do more harm than good. Committees have been ap- 
pointed to handle the various phases of our case before the investi- 
gating committee. A special office at room 7, mezzanine floor, 
Memphis Cotton Exchange Building, has been opened to handle 
the details. 

“You are urged by both our president and the writer to imme- 
diately get to work securing cases as outlined above, reporting your 
progress to the exchange. Complete cooperation is absolutely nec- 
essary in this fight, and our exchange must have it from all in 
order to successfully present our case before the Senate investigat- 
ing committee.” 

That is signed “A. H. Bower, secretary”, and is dated September 
24, 1935. There was a questionnaire attached, of which I will read 
a copy [reading]: 

“The object of this questionnaire is to secure information per- 
taining to the true operation of the American Cotton Cooperative 
Association and affiliates. The information thus compiled may be 
presented as evidence to the United States Senate investigating 
committee, which will meet in Memphis on October 15, 1935. Your 
answer is urgently requested. 

“1. Name: Blank. 

“2. Address: Blank. 

“3. Business: Blank. 

“4, Are you a cotton producer? 

“5. Have you had any business relations with the cotton coopera- 
tives? 

“(a) Name of association. 

“6. Do you at the present time consider yourself a member of a 
cotton-cooperative association? 

“7. Have your dealings with the cooperative associations been 
confined to outright sales? 

“(If answer is ‘no’, please explain in ‘Remarks.’) 

“8. Did you consider that such sales were completed transactions 
and involved no further obligation? 
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“9. Do, or did, you consider yourself liable for any loss or eligible 
for any profit? 
“10. Remarks. 


, witness. “Signature, “hse 


Now, under date of September 27—this is a circular and a clip- 
ping from the Memphis Commercial Appeal September 27th issue 
[reading]: 

“Cotton trade maps fight against co-ops.” 

That's the headline. 


“SENATE PROBE WILL BE HELD HERE OCTOBER 15 


“Memphis cotton firms called in their buyers and representa- 
tives from all parts of the Cotton Belt yesterday morning to aid in 
the fight against the cotton cooperatives. 

“Caffey Robertson, president of the Memphis Cotton Exchange, 
where the meeting was held, explained the opposition of cotton 
firms against the co-ops and told of the Senate investigation of 
the co-ops to be held here October 15. 

““All the cotton exchanges from Norfolk to Galveston, including 
the small exchanges in interior points, are aiding in obtaining 
evidence to present at the investigation’, Mr. Robertson said. 

“*We are hoping to make a successful showing at the hearing’, 
Mr. Robertson said. ‘We will show the true status of the co-ops 
and their true relation to the farmer.’ 

“Private cotton firms claim that the co-ops are not cooperatives, 
since there is no mutual responsibility for members to share 
profits and losses, and that the co-ops’ losses have been borne by 
the F. C. A. They also doubt the co-ops’ claim of membership, 
which includes every farmer who sells even one bale through the 
association. 

“Among those attending yesterday's meeting was H. G. Murff, 
of Clarksdale, president of the Southern Cotton Shippers.” 

Now, under date of October 5, 1935, another letter went out. 
It seems that they had had other conferences. 


A GENERAI LETTER 


SEcRETARY’S OFFICE, MEMPHIS COTTON EXCHANGE, 
October 5, 1935. 

Dear Sir: As you may have already been advised, you have been 
unanimously chosen by our committee to act as the keyman in 
your vicinity for promoting the intensive effort that we must all 
make within the next 3 or 4 days toward securing suitable in- 
formation to be placed before the senatorial investigating com- 
mittee on the cotton cooperative situation. 

Yours is a most responsible assignment, as it is upon you and 
the keymen selected in other localities that the future of our 
cotton industry depends. 

The senatorial investigation will constitute a crisis, or show- 
down, in the life of our profession, and we cannot fail to sub- 
stantiate our rightful case against the noncooperative activities of 
the existing cotton cooperative associations, who are unqualifiedly 
enjoying Government assistance and credit and are actually noth- 
ing more than buyers of cotton in direct competition with us. 

This letter is being written to only one man in each community, 
and we rely upon your treating it in confidence. 

As the senatorial investigation may be called as early as the 
latter part of next week, you can readily understand how vitally 
important it is that you get your drive immediately under way. 
It is left to your discretion as to what men you shall call upon 
to assist you. All firms on this market having interior connections 
have been instructed to keep in constant contact with their in- 
terior agents, insisting that they lend every assistance to the key- 
man in their community. Such buyers in your sector are being 
asked to contact you immediately. It is, of course, unfortunate 
that this work comes during the midst of the cotton movement, 
but we feel sure that everyone dependent upon the established 
cotton trade will appreciate the vital importance of this issue, and 
will be willing to make whatever personal sacrifices that are neces- 
sary in order to successfully build our case during the next 4 or 5 
days allotted to us. 

For your guidance we have singled out the four following points 
upon which we must all concentrate our intensive efforts: 


No. 1. Questionnaires 


A new form is being given you herewith. It is felt that while 
this new questionnaire is practically the same as the old one, it 
is more specific and procures the information in a more satis- 
factory form. If you have an unsigned supply of the old ques- 
tionnaire please destroy them and concentrate on the new ones. 
As you can readily see this questionnaire calls for no information 
that any person who has had dealings with the Cotton Cooper- 
ative Association could feel any reluctance to give. We are 
merely trying to develop for the use of the senatorial committee 
a true and unbiased picture of the actual practices of the exist- 
ing cotton cooperative associations, and of the transactions with 
the people from whom they procure their cotton. Our fight is 
not against the true bona-fide cooperative marketing. It is a 
splendid theory. But we know that the methods used by the 
so-called cooperative associations in cotton are not cooperative in 
any sense and they they are, therefore, enjoying benefits intended 
for the producers—actually at the producers’ expense. Represent- 
ing, as we do, 85 to 90 percent of the producers, it is the duty 
of our established cotton industry to correct this gross exploita- 
tion of producers and of their Government’s well-intended gen- 
erosity toward them. And we can unquestionably afford this 
great service to our producer friends, our Government, as well as 
our own industry, by revealing to the senatorial committee a true 
picture of the fictitious membership structure and the unorthodox 
cotton-buying methods of these so-called cooperative associations, 
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Therefore, we feel that they will be glad to cooperate in this 
undertaking, which is actually just as much their fight as ours. 


No. 2. Ten-cent loan cases 


It is common knowledge that producers who placed their 10-cent 
Government loans through the cooperative associations were, as a 
rule, treated in a far from cooperative way by the association. 
There are, no doubt, innumerable producers in your territory who 
would be glad to testify as to the low prices offered them when 
they elected to sell this cotton. It shall be your responsibility 
to line up as many such cases as possible, properly substantiating 
all the details by sworn evidence, invoices, etc., when practicable. 

In this respect, it is also common knowledge that producers 
procuring their 10- and 12-cent loans through cooperative associa- 
tions were signed up as members usually contrary to the appli- 
cant’s knowledge or desire to become a member. Statements con- 
cerning such cases are urgently requested, 


No. 3 


Statements concerning various parties who would in your opin- 
fon qualify as witnesses in support of our case should the sen- 
atorial committee see fit to call on them. 

Our idea here is that there are, no doubt, many reliable citizens 
in your community who are familiar with the various unqualified 
and reprehensible actions on the part of the existing cooperative 
associations and who would, no doubt, serve as excellent wit- 
nesses. For instance, they may have had certain experiences with 
the cooperatives themselves, or they may be in position to tell 
of specific instances or general practices in their neighborhood. 
Our suggestion is that you write us immediately of all such people, 
giving us in detail the status of each man and the instance or 
information that he might afford; also tell us whether he would 
be willing to come voluntarily or whether he would rather be 
called by the senatorial committee. This would, of course, in- 
clude farmers, but is primarily intended to bring out the trans- 
actions with those so-called members who are at best only nominal 
producers. We refer to the purchases from ginners, merchants, and 
cotton buyers, upon whom the associations depend for their essen- 
tial volume. We want to show where this volume comes from and 
under what circumstances. The lining up of such evidence is most 
important, as you can realize, in order to develop our picture as to 
the activities and the actual relations between these cotton cooper- 
ative associations and the people from whom they buy, or the 
people whom they list as members. 


No. 4. Membership cards 


It has come to our attention that the Mid-South Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association recently sent out membership cards to various peo- 
ple throughout the territory. These cards have gone to all sorts of 
people. We have one that was sent to a Negro porter in an Arkan- 
sas town, who never produced a bale of cotton in his life. You 
can readily see how valuable it would be to provide us with all such 
cards as you may be able to procure in your territory. Accompany 
each card with a statement as to the status of the party to whom 
it was given. 

In closing, we again emphasize the urgency of ourtask. We have 
only 4 or 5 days in which to do our work. That is unfortunate; 
but, nevertheless, with facts and common justice on our side, we 
should certainly be able to make our case in that time. And we 
can do it with your assistance. Call your friends, whom you would 
have help you, for a meeting immediately. Explain our objective 
carefully, so that they may properly acquaint the producers and 
others with this true issue that concerns producers just as much 
as it concerns us, and then let’s go out and do this job as an 
unselfish contribution to fair play and to economical cotton 
marketing. 

Please feel free to call the secretary of the Memphis Exchange, 
Mr. A. H. Bower, collect, for information or assistance at any time. 
Telephone numbers: Office, 6-7560; home, 7-3199. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Carrey RoBERTSON, President. 


Now, the form of affidavit was enclosed to carry out the instruc- 
tion, giving the blank town and the blank name: 
“To whom it may concern: 

“This is to certify that during the fall of 1933 I made a 10-cent 
Government loan on 49 bales of cotton through the Mid-South 


Cotton Growers’ Association. 

“In August 1934 I decided to sell the cotton and asked said 
association what the value was. They advised me in person that 
24 bales of cotton was classed as ‘rough’ and that the value of 
the 49 bales of cotton was approximately 25 off of October, New 


York futures. 
“Knowing that this offer was entirely out of line with the value 


of the cotton, I carried the samples to , who sold the cot- 
ton for me that day at 50 on October, New York, or 65.25 per 
bale more than I would have obtained by selling to the Mid- 
South Cotton Growers’ Association. 


“County of 
“Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
1935. 


“Notary Public. 
“My commission expires ..--.--. ---. ------.” 
Another questionnaire: 


“QUESTIONNAIRE 


“1. Has the Mid-South Cotton Growers’ Association been buying 
this season in your territory? 
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“(a) Are they now buying? 

“2. Have such purchases been confined to cotton actually raised 
by the seller? 

“3. If answer to question no. 2 is ‘no’, please estimate the per- 
centage of the association’s purchases obtained from sources other 
than from farmers selling their own cotton—that is, purchases 
from ginners, dealers, and merchants. 

“4. In your opinion, is the association buyer sufficiently familiar 
with the sellers in your territory to know, generally speaking, 
when he is buying cotton that has not actually been produced 
by the seller? 

“5. Is it your understanding that where purchases are made 
from ginners, dealers, and merchants, the seller is required to use 
some ‘farmer member’ name on the sale? 

“(a) In your opinion, are such names frequently used without 
the farmers’ knowledge or consent? 

“(b) In your opinion, when such name is used is it generally 
done with the full knowledge of and possibly on instructions 
from the co-op buyer? 

“(c) Have you understood that this policy is pursued by the 
field agents on instructions from headquarters of the cooperatives? 

“6. Name those who have this season, to the best of your knowl- 
edge, sold cotton, not produced by themselves, to the cooperatives, 
on you can do so, make an estimate of the amount sold by 


“7. Remarks (give any information that may be of interest). 
” 

Blank address and blank signature. 

Mr. CHamman. I want to file that whole batch that I have read. 

Senator McKeEttar. All right. You don’t want it put into the 
record twice. Just file it so he can get an exact copy. 

The Wrrness. I didn’t know he was taking that or I might have 
saved him the trouble. 

Senator McKELiar. Well, you just take your own course. 

Answer. Now, Mr. C , as you note in that literature that 
went out, our friends, the cotton merchants, said this was a con- 
flict between the cooperatives and themselves, and I take it they are 
correct. I don’t consider that this is a fight between the cotton 
merchants in Memphis and the A. C. C. A. or the cotton coopera- 
tives. I think it is fundamentally a fight between organized agri- 
culture, or the cooperative marketing system, and the trade, no 
matter whether it is cotton, wheat, fruit, or peanuts, or what else. 
The same fight is going on in other territories. I just came from 
the Middle West and they are in the same fight with the old-line 
dealers with the Chicago Board of Trade that we are engaged in 
here between the cotton merchants and the cotton cooperatives. 
So I think the determination of this contest here, Senator, this 
trial—this investigation—will largely outline the policy that will 
be followed in the future regarding the legislation pertaining to 
agricultural cooperative marketing. I know, Senator, that you are 
sympathetic with the farmers. No man who was born and raised 
on a small farm could be otherwise fundamentally. Sometimes we 
get away and stay away so long we kind of forget it, but it comes 
back. We never can get entirely away from it. I am still there; 
born there and I have lived there ever since, and I am there now, 
but while my farming operations are not as small as they were, 
they are very burdensome. I am still trying to pay debts that 
were incurred when we were more profitable. I have never 
shirked any of them, and if we get along it will finally work out. 
We are so very much better off now than we were in the spring of 
1933 that we feel rather prosperous. 

I want to digress a minute or two about a question that was 
pia ee. oni a zs regard to the resolutions 

0) vy e Nationa erative Council. You ask . 
Creekmore about that. bie sce 

Senator McKELuar. Yes. 

Answer. And being a member of that committee, acting as a 
member of that special committee appointed by Judge John D. 
Melion, president of the National Cooperative Council, to make 
a@ report at the annual meeting, with recommendations as to 
future policies of cooperatives, these resolutions that you referred 
to were adopted, and I say as a member of that committee, and 
incidentally president of the A. C. C. A., I want to say that I 
endorse heartily that report, or I would not have signed it, and 
we are living up to that insofar as it is possible under present 
conditions, because you will notice there our final hope ultimately 
is to be able to operate finally without having to depend upon 
Government funds largely, and that is our policy, and that was 
adopted not only by the A. C. C. A. representative who happened 
to be a member of the committee, but the entire organization 
of farmer cooperation in the Nation, because they are practically 
all members of them. 

By Senator McKELLar: 

Question. May I ask you a question about that? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. As I understood it, what you did was to reannounce 
the doctrine of what cooperatives were, that they bore the losses 
and shared the gains. Now, as I understand it, that has been 
taken up today, and it is admitted that these farmers will not 
be required to share the losses. 

Answer. That is not admitted by me, Senator. 

Question. In any sense, except that whatever interest they 
might have in patronage dividends or in reserves might be liable. 
That is a very different thing, I am sure you will admit, from a 
body of men—body of farmers—going in together and sharing 
losses and reaping benefits, whichever way they come. 
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Answer. Of course, Senator, there is some difference of opinion 
about the distinction as drawn there. We have been greatly 
criticized by our friends, the cotton merchants, of course, who 
do not entirely agree with our view on that, but it is not seri- 
ous. Let’s take up these one by one. 

Question. Yes; but before you leave that, let me ask you this 
question: Is it the intention of your organization in Louisiana 
that if you should have more losses like you had in 1931 that 
you expect to call on all your farmer members to chip in? 

Answer. We have ample reserves, Senator, to take care of any 
losses we have, and that belongs to those farmer members, and 
they will pay it. 

Question. Well, that raises a question, but the question I am 
asking you, under any circumstances do you expect to call on any 
farmer to make good any losses? 

Answer. He will have to make good the losses. 

Question. I am not talking about reserves now. 

Answer. I know what you mean, Senator. I will say we don’t 
expect to have to. When we get to that stage we will quit. 

Question. You don’t expect to call on the farmers to make it up? 

Answer. That is the reason it is necessary for us to keep a re- 
serve because if we didn’t have something to fall back on we could 
not operate at all. That is just ordinary business sense. 

Speaking of reserves, there is one essential and vital difference 
between the old line of trade and the farmer cooperatives. It is 
just vital; it is fundamental; it can’t be anything else. They co- 
operate on reserves that they deduct from their member’s cotton. 
Now, that is sound. There is nothing objectionable as I see it 
that those reserves belong to the farmer members. The cotton 
shipper operates to a large extent on profits made in handling the 
cotton. That is natural. That is what he is in business for. I 
am not quarreling with him about it. He makes his profit off of 
that cotton that is produced by the farmer, but those profits 
belong to the cotton shipper and not the farmer. That is a very 
vital difference. Now, there seems to be no objection raised about 
cotton merchants accumulating reserves or making profits, and 
the farmer certainly don’t get that—nobody is quarreling about 
that at all. Everybody seems to agree that that is perfectly all 
right, and it is, but I can’t see why anybody should quarrel with 
a lot of farmers that want to get together and build up some 
reserves as long as those reserves belong to the farmer members. 

There was something said yesterday during Mr. Creekmore’s 
statement that I want to add to, Senator. He made a proposition 
in his discussion, and Senator BANKHEaD, I believe, made a sug- 
gestion that, following the suggestion of Mr. Creekmore, that the 
whole cotton industry might be brought into an investigation to 
see what the trouble is. I take it that any congressional com- 


mittee authorized to make investigations have in view getting 
proper information for legislation in regard to whatever the in- 


dustry lacks. That is, I take it, naturally sound. I don’t think 
it is possible, however, for any committee to get a full picture of 
the cotton industry by investigating the cotton cooperatives alone. 
Mr. Robinson in this letter I read here said that we only rep- 
resented, I believe, 10 or 15 percent of the cotton producers. I 
don’t know how he that out. We have admitted in ex- 
hibits here that we have handled on an average I believe of less 
than 12 percent of the cotton. So if we only handle 12 percent 
of the cotton the conduct of our business would not, even though 
it might be found very faulty—and I will admit that we are cer- 
tainly not perfect. 

You could not expect a bunch of farmers to set up a selling 
organization in 10 or 12 years that would be perfect, because we 
have cotton firms that have been in business, they and their 
predecessors, possibly some of them for 100 years, and they say 
they can’t stand the pressure, some of them, they are about to go 
out of business. So we don’t claim to be perfect, and everybody 
knows that is impossible anyhow. So I take it that for any con- 
cern handling not over 12 or 15 percent of a commodity, and in 
just one line, that is the farmer’s system of marketing his cotton, 
no matter what might be found, the evidence would not justify 
intelligent legislation to improve business very much, or certainly 
add very much to the system that is now in vogue. So I think 
that is a very pertinent suggestion of Mr. Creekmore’s, and Senator 
BaNKHEAD suggested, I believe, that Senator Smiru’s committee 
was conducting the investigation at the present time and that 
there might be hearings held, and that that committee might go 
into this matter. I don’t think the resolution authorizes Senator 
SmITH’s committee to cover the ground—I don’t know. If so, it 
is fine, but I don’t believe they will cover the scope that will be 
required if anything substantial results from it. We are begin- 
ning to wonder, and I think it is worth while for you leaders, par- 
ticularly the cotton Senators, to begin to give your thought to 
what possibly is wrong with this cotton marketing system. 

There has been no great complaint made except the farmer’s 
part of it. Now, we are beginning to think, and have thought 
for some time, that there must be something fundamentally and 
radically wrong with our marketing system. The very cause of 
this resolution of Senator Smrrn’s here of July 1914, I believe, 
in the CoNnGressIonaL RrEcorp, on page 3752, was just a few days 
before that, out of the clear sky, as somebody remarked here yes- 
terday, nearly $10 a bale off the value of all the cotton on hand, 
not only what the Government owned but what the farmers 
owned, you might say melted away in 40 or 50 minutes. Now, 
there was not any difference in demand. There could not have 
been any real reason, according to all the economics of supply 
and demand, of marketing, of consumption, or production, that 
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could have caused a decline in those few minutes. I take it 
that was just fundamental. 

Question. What was the date of that? 

Answer. The date of the decline in the market was March ll, 
and Senator Smith’s resolution on March 14. 

Question. 1914? 

Answer. 1935—last March. The cotton market declined around 
$9 a bale, I believe, in about 40 minutes, wasn’t it, Mr. White, or 
some of you cotton men? 

Question. It was very quick. 
short time. 

Answer. Now, personally, I think there is something funda- 
mentally wrong with any marketing system where that condition 
could prevail. In line with the investigation that Senator BanxK- 
HEAD said he hoped tnis other committee would take up, because 
he is a member of the committee, and whether that committee 
takes it up or not, I think it is worth while for those interested 
particularly in cotton to see that it is taken up, and there are 
four fundamental questions that I think are involved; and the 
organized cotton growers, not only the cooperatives but general 
farm organizations, are thinking along these lines, and I want to 
read four propositions that I think are fundamental, and I hope 
you will get this properly in the record. No. 1: Is the present 
cotton-marketing system adequate for present-day conditions? 
Now, we have had very little change in the system of marketing 
cotton during the last 75 years. It has been conducted right 
along in the same old way. 

We have had cotton merchants and cotton factors; we have 
cotton exchanges; we have had all the facilities for this hedging 
that we hear so much about. Personally I never have thought 
that the value of any basic agricultural commodity should depend 
upon speculation for its value. I don’t know what you think 
about it. 

Question. I agree with you entirely. 

Answer. When there are 10 or 11 million bales of cotton pro- 
duced in America and possibly 75 or 100 million sold on the New 
York Exchange and possibly on the other exchanges; I don't 
know the actual figures, but I take it that approximately some- 
where in the range of 100,000,000 bales are sold annually in the 
New York Exchange in normal times, not in the last few years, 
because there has been very little speculation. That question is 
no. 1, and the best evidence, to my mind, that there is something 
wrong with the system of marketing is the very thing that 
happened on March 11 last, 1935. 

No. 2: Should speculation be allcwed in basic agricultural com- 
modities at all? I think that is a pertinent question for thought 
and discussion. I am not arguing ~yhether we should have a clear- 
ing house or some exchange, whatever it may be called. I have no 
prejudice against the cotton excharyge, or any other exchange, but I 
am asking the question whether tlris is a sound marketing system, 
and whether there should not be something done to correct the 
things that happen when the value’of a farmer's cotton can change 
in 40 minutes $9.50 a bale. I be*ieve there is something wrong 
somewhere, and I am afraid ths} the investigation of Senator 
SmrrH is not going to cure the trovple. Now, if cotton has a valuc, 
the value does not come from how gnany men in New York want to 
sell or buy 100 bales or a thousa bales, and I don’t believe the 
value of cotton should depend on how many people want to 
speculate on the board. 

Sometime the value depends on the sale of the cotton, but as a 
rule it is how the traders, the gamblers, are buying cotton in the 
places at Memphis or Liverpool or Galveston or New Orleans or 
New York or Houston or in any of the world cotton markets, it is 
the speculative price that is controlling as to what the farmer will 
get in the end for his cotton. The Government has valued 
the cotton; they can tell you to a cent very often what it has 
cost the farmer to raise his bale or two, but this is one industry 
where the cost of production does not affect the price. It is what 
the gambling element will pay for it; how the dealings are 
going on. It isn’t right. 

Now, that is what is going on. That is what the farmer is 
interested in, Senator. He can’t sell 100 or 1,000 bales on the New 
York Exchange. He can’t even get there. He don’t know any- 
thing about it. But he is interested, and intensely interested, in 
what somebody will pay him for cotton, and he is materially in- 
terested in whether he can sell his cotton for 11 cents or 12 cents, 
and not whether they are selling cotton in New York or New 
Orleans today for 10 cents or 11 cents or 13 cents. 

I don’t believe, I never have believed, and I never will believe 
that the value of a basic agricultural commodity should depend 
on how many people are gambling, and to what extent they are 
gambling. That is what makes our price now, Senator, and you 
know it. Instead of the tail wagging the dog, as it does now, I 
think the dog ought to wag his own tail. I have already discussed 
3. Now, no. 4: 

“Should the marketing machinery of an agricultural commodity 
be owned and controlled by those who produce the commodity, or 
by those who speculate in it?” 

In other words, should the 2,000,000 cotton farmers in the South 
have something to say, or some control over the marketing system 
in this country of their cotton, or should the New York Cotton 
Exchange and the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, or these gentle- 
men here, the Memphis Cotton Exchange—should these speculators 
control it, and not only that, but even bar the producer from an 
actual participation in it? 

If it is necessary to illustrate, I would like to say this just here, 
that just a few years ago we had this same organization of cotton 


Yes; I remember it, in a very 
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shippers. I believe it was the American Cotton Shippers Asso- 
ctation then—I am not sure—Mr. Cameron Williams was its brag- 
gard and the general manager, and I understand that they raised a 
fund of something like $100,000 to do the same thing that Mr. 
Robertson and his organization have started out to do—that is, 
to destroy the cooperatives. They went to New Orleans from 
Memphis—Mr. Shannon and Mr. Cox. Well, the farmers took 
charge of it down in New Orleans, and they did not do so well, 
but they made their report, and that cost the cotton cooperatives 
and all of the cooperatives. We happened to be a member—to 
have a membership in the Memphis Cotton Exchange—and we 
were assessed our pro rata, so I am reliably informed, to build up 
this sentiment to fight our own organization. It may be, of course, 
we were only minority stockholders. 

Question. You may be assured there is no fund in this matter, 
Mr. Williamson. 

Answer. Oh, no. 

Question. No fund such as that, one way or the other. I have 
asked the people who have testified who are paying their expenses, 
and I will ask the other side that question, too. 

Answer. That cost my organization—— 

Question. I understand that situation, but there is nothing like 
that here. 

Answer. That cost the A. C. C. A. a lot of money—that investi- 
gction; and this investigation, I want to say, is costing the 
A. C. C. A. a lot of money; and that means that it is costing the 
farmers money, because they are the ones who pay the expenses; 
and we can get it from no other source. 

As Mr. Henry said, 12 years ago or more, before the Government 
ever loaned us one nickel, we had the same opposition. They 
could not charge then that we were borrowing Government money, 
because we were not borrowing any. We would handle as much 
as 2,000,000 bales of cotton a year, and had before the Government 
ever loaned us a dollar, and I think that you misunderstood Mr. 
Creekmore when he said that if it were not for the Government 
loaning us money we would have to go out of business. We have 
gone along, and we would go along. It would be a more difficult 
job; it would be a struggle. And another thing, we were not 
nearly busted before the Farm Board took us over and cleaned us 
out. Mr. Creekmore’s statement is correct—is incorrect or he was 
incorrectly quoted. We got along all right before the Government 


loaned us money, and even though we might have to struggie 
along we would do it. 

Senator McKe.iar. At this point, before you go any further, I 
think this is an appropriate place to say this: This investigation 
grew out of a bill known as the Frazier bill, and, as I explained 


the first day I was here-—— 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKe.t.ar. The Appropriations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, of which Senator Townsrnp, Senator BANKHEAD, and I are 
a subcommittee, appropriated some years ago $500,000,000 and 
turned it over to the Farm Board to help the cotton farmer. 
All of that money was lost, and, as you all know, this committee 
appropriates all of the money of the Government, other com- 
mittees do not have the right to appropriate money, they only 
have the right to recommend legislation, but our committee 
appropriated the money for this, and we do for every purpose. 
This $500,000,000 was dissipated, and many more millions were 
dissipated in trying to aid the farmer, which, to my mind, was 
a worthy purpose, and I have already given the reason for that, 
and then when the cooperatives took charge, they have come 
and have asked for these additional appropriations. We have 
made some. I think we gave them at first $7,000,000; I am not 
sure. Then later on we have been constantly called on for 
money, and last year we were called on to appropriate many 
millions of dollars to keep your association going, and but re- 
cently were informed that $5,000,000 more had been loaned to 
the cooperatives, and this committee, whose duty it is to look 
after the finances of the Government, and the interests of the 
Government in connection with the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, concluded that it was necessary to examine into this insti- 
tution, which is a Government institution, and to examine into 
the affairs of this institution, naturally so because of the legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

You can thus see the reason for this resolution, especially in 
view of the fact that the Frazier resolution provided for the re- 
opening of the Government dealings with the cooperatives here- 
tofore, and especially in view of the fact—the statement made, 
we have heard it before, as a rumor, however, that the coopera- 
tives intend to hold the Government for many millions more 
after that if this was reopened. 

Now, this bill is still on the docket. It has passed the House— 
I am not sure about that, but it is on the calendar of the 
Senate, and is likely to come up at any time, and before it 
comes up at the next session the Appropriations Committee felt 
that it was due the Congress to know just what was proposed 
in this bill. There was no explanation of it. It was invroduced 
by a gentleman who did not live in the South, who had per- 
haps never seen cotton grow, and did not know anything about 
cotton—a perfectly splendid gentleman, but wholly disconnected 
with cotton, and under the circumstances naturally the resolu- 
tion here is confined to the cotton cooperatives, which is one 
of the commodities for which we have so often been calied upon 
to appropriate money. 

Now, that is the reason of this. It was not to engage in a 
fight at all of any kind. We wanted to know why we were 
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spending all of this money, and what the result of this spending 
would be, and we are here to do that. Now, that is the purpose 
of this investigation. 

Mr. Witi1amson. That is perfectly proper, Senator. 
mean to be inferring that at all. 

Senator McKe.uiar. I hope not. 

Mr. Wituiamson. I hope I did not imply that. 

Senator McKez tar. I sincerely hope not, and I have already put 
it in the record, I believe, and I want at this time to put in the 
front page of the Mid-South Cotton News of Memphis, Tenn., 
October 1935, the principal headline of which, halfway across the 
page, says: “Senate Investigating Committee Just Another Attack 
on Your Cooperative.” At this point I want to introduce this 
article on the front page and ask the stenographer to put that in 
the record. 

(The said article was in words and figures as follows: ) 

“In 1930 and 1931 the Federal Farm Board used the grain coop- 
eratives and the cotton cooperatives for the purpose of stabilizing 
prices in those two commodities. The Federal Farm Board had 
no machinery for handling these commodities and the coopera- 
tives carried out the operation. 

“When the final settlement was made and the cotton and wheat 
taken over, the United States Government, instead of assuming 
all the losses as they should have done, made the cooperatives 
pay the losses to the extent of their assets and then the Govern- 
ment stood the rest of the loss. The reserves of the cotton coop- 
eratives, amounting to over $2,000,000, were wiped out completely 
in the transaction. 

“A resolution was introduced in the United States Senate at 
the last session instructing the Farm Credit Administration to 
open up these settlements and allow the cooperatives to present 
again their claims for reimbursement. Senator McKrELuar op- 
posed the resolution and blocked its passage. 

“Shortly afterward he had a resolution passed appointing an 
investigating committee of the Senate to investigate and make a 
report to the Senate of the actual financial situation of the coop- 
eratives and the Federal Farm Board and its successor, the Farm 
Credit Administration. Below find a copy of this resolution: 

“*Expenditures by the Government for cotton cooperatives, etc. 

Mr. McKe.uiar submitted the following resolution: 


“ ‘SENATE RESOLUTION 185 


“ ‘Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
investigate the expenditures of the Federal Government for cotton 
cooperatives and their losses heretofore sustained. The committee 
shall report to the Senate at the earliest practicable date the re- 
sult of its investigations, together with its recommendations. 

“For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold hearings; 
to sit and act at such times and places during the sessions and 
recesses of the Senate in the Seventy-fourth Congress; to employ 
clerical and other assistants; to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of witnesses and the production of books, papers, 
and documents; to administer oaths; to take testimony; and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words, and the expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $1,500, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman.’ 

“The members of the Memphis Cotton Exchange and other mem- 
bers of the cotton trade have had several meetings in Memphis 
and have appointed standing committees who are working to find 
some of the operations of the cotton cooperatives that they con- 
sider improper. They have appointed committees in all of the 
cotton counties, have sent out thousands of questionnaires, and 
have men visiting farmers and ginners all over the territory trying 
to secure evidence against the cooperative movement. We publish 
below copies of some of the letters which have been sent out, and 
which explain themselves. 

“The cooperatives will seek to give all the information the com- 
mittee wishes in regard to their financial operations, and anything 
else that they have the right to ask. 

“Our members can rest assured we are handling the association 
according to the laws of Tennessee and the United States. 

“These attacks are not new; they have been going on ever since 
we started in business. 

“If we were not succeeding or we were not getting any cotton, 
there would be no attacks. The more successful we arc with our 
operations the louder will be the complaints of the cotton trade. 

“This same group are not only opposed to cotton cooperatives, 
which is a farmer's proposition, but they are opposed to the Bank- 
head Act; they are opposed to the processing tax; and are opposed 
to practically all the plans put out by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Agricultural A-ijustment Administration; and just 
recently protested to Comptroller McCarl, who kept your associa- 
tion from paying to you the full 12-cent adjustment price when 
we take your cotton.” 

Senator McKe.uar. I doubt if that is a fair statement. I have 
told you the reason why this was being had, and I doubt that the 
farmer ought to be told that this investigation is an attack on the 
farmers, because I say to you it is not. 

Mr. WiiLiaMson. Well, Senator, I think we are rather proud that 
the investigation has come along, and we are glad of it, because 
when you go back to Washington we feel that you will know 
more about our cperations. 

Senator McKge iar. I hope so, 
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Mr. Writiamson. And we have nothing to hide, but we do feel 
that we are bei attacked by the exchanges, and we not only 
feel it, we know it. We feel that it is mo business of theirs. We 
are attending to our business. and we feel like we do a good job. 
We are not complaining of your investigation. We are used to 
these fights. We have always had to conterd with them. We are 
farmers largely. We had to go out and get a cotton man in with 
us, Mr. Creekmore. We did not have a cotten man, and we 
could not compete with these men who had been trained in the 
business of selling cotton. I don’t think Mr. Creekmore stands 


so well with his own colleagues; I believe he has been called a | 


renegade by some of his friends. 

Senator McKe.iar. I think there is one thing that could be 
said about Mr. Creekmore: he seems to know his business. 

Mr. Wixu1aMson. Yes. sir; I think he could take care of him- 
self most anywhere. The next point I have is number 5. 

Senator McKe.uar. Yes, sir. I should not have interfered with 
you. Number 5. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKeE.iar. Go ahead. 

Mr. WILLTAMSON (reading): 

“Should the cotton exchange be regulated by the Government to 
the extent that contracts shall specify grades and staple of cot- 
ton - be delivered, and this cotton should be sold on grade and 
staple.” 

Now, there are about 2 million or 2% million cetton growers in 
the South, and you know what the prosperity of the cotton fanmer 
of the South means. 

g — McKE.LiaR. When they are prosperous the whole coun- 
ry is. 

Mr. Wittiamson. That is it exactly. 

Senator McKEeEtzar. Practically, how could you bring it about? 

Mr. Wituiamson. I don’t know. It may be impracticable; but 
I am asking if it is possible, or ts this necessary. 

Senator McKzettar. Now what, as a cotton farmer, do you sug- 
gest; how would you bring it about, by class or grades, and have 
it sold on classification of grades? 

Mr. Witi1amson. My suggestion would be to put it all in the 
co-ops, and then it would be solved. That would be no trouble. 
eae McKEtiar. Well, Mr. Creekmore differs with you about 

Mr. Wriit1mMson. Well, he ts timid. I think he would handle 
it all. That would be no problem to solve at all. 

ao McKELLar. Wouldn’t that be a sort of trust or combi- 
nation 

Mr. Wixtiamson. Well, I understand there is a bill in Congress 
now—I think Senator BucHaNAN has a bill that he introduced 
that provides—— 

Senator McKetiar. Senator BucHsaNnan? 

Mr. Wittramson. No; Congressman BucHaNnan, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. I don’t know what it is in detail, 
but it is not impossible of success. I think it is a matter that 
would justify serious thought and study. 

Senator McKetuiar. I am greatly interested in it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. There is something else for you to consider 
about cotton. I am not only talking about cotton, but I am 
talking about those who are dealing in wheat. The cooperatives 
in that section are thinking along the same line. All I said to 
begin with, that these gentlemen here between the cotton trade 
and the farmers, they have been fighting the battle that they 
are fighting here, and which has been going on all over the coun- 
try, and they have fought ws all along the line, but the farmers 
are becoming more united in their fight, and Congress has begun 
to see some of these matters from our point of view, and the re- 
sult of it in the last few years is the A. A. A. bill, and these 
gentlemen are fighting legislation of that type that will help the 
people. 

Senator McKe.iar. I think the A. A. A. bill has done the farmer 
more than all of the legislation that was ever enacted in 
their behalf since the beginning of our Government. 

Mr. Wiitzamson. I agree with you, and it was only at the in- 
sistence of the farmers in the South. who finally got together, 
and along with the officials, who were charged with the duty of 
preserving our farms and helping the farmers, that measures 
like the A. A. A. bill were ever enacted into law, and matters of 
that kind were finally which are very sound economically. 
At last the farmers have learned to stand together, and until 
they did they did not get anywhere. 

So, when you look into a fight of this kind between the cotton 
cooperatives and the cotton exchange, it is just a repetition of 
this age-old fight which has been going on all of these years. 
It is the same as the board of trade and all of those. But we 
have learned how to stand together. We didn't used to know. 
We do not want the Government to do amy more for us, for the 
cotton cooperatives, than the Government has done for industry 
and other business. 

Question. Don’t you think the Government has been more 
liberal with the cotton cooperatives than it has been with those 
who are not cooperatives, who are dealing im cotton, but who are 
not cooperatives? 

Answer. You mean the cotton trade? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. I did not see a mandate, Senator, in the A. A. A. 


Act—— 
Question (interrupting). I am talking about the one as against 
the other. I will put it to you im another way. What benafits 
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wouki you have the cooperatives receive from the Government 
that you are not now receiving? 
Answer. I am not complaining. It 
con) ° 
Question. I did not think that you were; I did not quite under- 
stand. 
Answer. No; it is the opposition that is complaining. 
Question. I don't think the cooperatives are the people to com- 


is the other folks that are 


plain of the Government's generosity—what it has done for them 
Answer. We did mot consider we are being specially favored, 
Senator. It is the policy of this Government to outline in its 


wisdom certain legislation, legislation initiated by friends of agri- 
culture, and the Government is following the mandate laid down 
by the Congress, and I think wisely so, beginning in 1923 with 
the Capper Act, and in 1926 with the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
and in 1926 with the Cooperative Marketing Act, and in 1933 with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The Government is not doing 
anything but what the Congressmen and Senators have laid down 
for our Government to follow, and this is the first time in the 
history of the Nation we have ever had any real agricultural pro- 
motion, and no government has ever stood very long when agri- 
cultwre has failed, and never will. 

Question. Well, it has not failed. It failed for several years 
prior to 1933, but we resurrected it, and it was not the coopera- 
tives that did it. 

Answer. Well, I want you to think of it in this way: We were 
not in any more serious predicament, not in as serious predica- 
ment, as the banks in this country. 

Question. I think mighty near most of them failed or almost 
failed. 

Answer. And the farmers can’t be criticized during those times 
when business crumbled and the Government has been just as 
liberal or more so than it has been with the co-ops; it has been 
just as liberal with business, I mean. There was and is ample 
authority for that. The R. F. C. has been most liberal with busi- 
ness and has loaned millions of dollars which will never be paid 
back to it. They have made their first payment on the railroads 
of this Nation. I think that most businessmen now recognize 
it as a payment; and they have loaned millions of dollars to in- 
surance companies and every other business of that nature; and 
I am not asking anything out of line for the farmers, for the 
wealth producers of this Nation. I am not asking that they be 
put in a preferred class at all. Every farmer in the country has 
an opportunity if he wants to join a cooperative, of course. He 
is not joining, he is not forced to unless he wants to. I don't 
want to tell you that we are asking for special favors, because 
we are not. We are giving a service, and we are entitled to 
consideration. 

Question. Isn’t this farmer membership sort of like they tell me 
the marriage is in Russia? All you have to do is to say I am in 
and you are in; you are married; and if you want to get out of 
it you say you are out, and you are out. 

Answer. That is more progressive, Senator. 

Question. As I understand the present system of getting mem- 
bers in the farm organization—the cooperatives—the farmer can 
come in when he wants to, and then he has a right to get out of 
the organization when he wants to. 

Answer. Well, Senator, I never did belong to but one church. 

Question. You look like a Presbyterian to me—I am one myself. 

Answer. No; I am a Methodist. 

Question. Well, that is pretty good, too. 

Answer. But I can’t understand all of this criticism of the other 
lodge and what I do in my lodge. Now, if my ritual or my code 
of ethics—what do you call it?—if my catechism does not suit the 
other fellow, it is none of his business; but why jump on me if 
it suits me? 

Now, I have a lot of good friends in the cotton business; I have 
known them for years and they are intimate personal friends. I 
don't agree with them, but I don't pry into their business, and I 
don’t criticize their line of business. They are in a legitimate 
business, but I will say this: That they are mot necessary to the 
welfare and prosperity of a farmer, and I would like for some of 
my cotton friends—they are talking about spreads and prices— 
there are a lot of interesting figures that I can show here. 

Now, here is Bulletin No. 457. [Reading:] 

“Relation between primary market prices and gradations of cot- 
ton. Washington, D. C., November 24, 1916, by Fred Taylor, cotton 
technologist” — 

Whatever that is, Senator; I confess I don’t know. 

Question. That is the essence of a plutocrat. 

Answer. Anyhow, it is an official document, and it is 
interesting document, and the figures are the result of stucics 
which have been made. 

Question. Let me tell you something interesting along that line 
I remember being requested to go into the Cotton Department at 
Washington. That was several years ago. I went through there, 
and I got somewhat interested in this particular technologist, and 
I thought I would like to talk to people who knew something 
about it. His title was something that made me want to.talk to 
bim, and I met him, and asked him where he came from, and he 
said he was born and reared in Canada. I never understood that 
Canada produced any cotton. Of course, he might have hed tech- 
nical knowledge of cotton by study, but he knew nothing about 
the actual facts in regard to cotton, and it seemed to me it was 
very unwise to put a man in charge of such an important branch 
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of a great industry to which he had been assigned, but I found 
was mistaken and that he did know about his subject all 


wer. Well, I will say, Senator, that these bulletins are au- 

ive and they are checked and rechecked, and the particu- 

economist or technician who makes the study, after he has 

npleted his figures, they are then charted by every one of his 

, and whenever they put something out you are pretty 

i I have another one, ard it was right after this, in 

s was back in the good days when the cotton merchants 

own way and there was not anybody interfering with 

at all, and in those they accumulated a lot of cotton planta- 

ns up and down the river. There were so many of my New 

leans friends that owned this land that the banks own them 

In 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 they tell me that the banks took 
them over. I don't know about it much myself. 

Question. You remember the passing of the Farm Loan Act, I 
believe it was 1933, that we have lent money to farmers to the 
extent of over three billions, and certainly saved a lot of them, 
or most of them, I don’t know. 

Answer. I happen to be a member of the board of directors of 
the bank of the fifth district, and if it had not been for 
the passage of this Farm Grant Act, the land bank in that district 
would been practically bankrupt, because we would have 
had so much property that we could not have survived. I want 
to return to the Frazier bill that brought up this investigation. 
I think it was made clear yesterday—I think you referred to it. 


land 


have 


Senator Frazier was a very loyal friend of the cooperatives—I | 


don't know whether in his State, but he was primarily interested 
in trying to adjust a settlement that was made by the Farm 
Board with the cooperatives. He introduced a resolution, and 
some of the associations suggested to him that he include cotton, 
and if the resolution hadn't been up it is probable that we 
wouldn't have raised the proposition, in that’ we didn’t see a 
chance to get any relief. There was a question raised that I 
don't know whether the record is clear on or not, and that’s the 
question of the affiliated organization subscribing for stock in 
the A. C. C. A. 
his money in the A. C. C. A. stock. 

Question No; not his money. 

Answer. His member’s money. 

Question. No; why he had borrowed $800,000 from the Govern- 
ment and put the Government’s money in a concern in which he 
was just a director. 

Answer. I want to say that in Louisiana we are in the same 
position as Mr. Henry—as his company. We had struggled along 
for years. We had tried marketing our cotton individually. Lou- 
fciana had something like $200,000 in cash belonging to its 
members. We owned $365,000 in stock of the A.C. C. A. We sub- 
scribed for $800,000 new preferred stock in the A. C. C. A., bor- 
rowed the money from the Farm Credit Administration to buy 
that stock. We put up with them as collateral $365,000, pre- 
ferred stock that we owned. The $800,000 belonged to the Credit 
Administration. If you will look at the statement of the A. C. 
Cc. A. that Mr. Creekmore filed as one of his exhibits on June 
30, you will sée that if the A. C. C. A. were liquidated and all 
money owed was paid, including the $800,000 of preferred stock, 
they would still have a million dollars to distribute to their 
member associations. 

Question. You haven’t bought any land to build an office build- 
ing? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. But you had $200,000 in cash and $365,000 in common 
stock with the A. C. C. A.? 

Answer. Preferred stock. 

Question. Have you got any common stock? 

Answer. One share. All members have. 

Question. It is all in preferred stock? 

Answer. Except the one share of common stock. 

Question. And on that date you needed $200,000 in cash to run 
gour business. so you borrowed from the Government $800,000 on 
$365,000 worth of stock in the A.C. C. A. I don’t remember who it 
was that stated the A. C. C. A. stock wasn’t worth 

Answer. You can look at the auditor’s statement, which shows 
the financial condition of the A. C. C. A. on June 30, and they can 
pay back, if liquidated, every claim and still have approximately a 
million dollars to be divided among the affiliate members. 

Question. Would you like to go until tomorrow morning? 

Answer. I am at your service. I am not nearly through. 

Question. How long would you like to take? 

Answer. It may be an hour or two. 

Question. We will adjourn until tomorrow. 

(Adjournment.) 

* . o a « © co 

N. C. Williamson resumed the stand and testified as follows: 

Examination by Senator McCKELLAR: 

Question. All right, Mr. Williamson, are you ready? 

Answer. I would like to issue for the record, Senator, a statement. 

Question. All right, sir. 

Answer. One of our Texas representatives—the West Texas Cotton 
Association—hed a wire from Mart, Tex.—that’s in his territory— 
that the cotton buyers in that trade territory are advertising in 
the papers that they will fill out the blanks for the farmers to get 
their adjusted-price payments at a cost of 25 cents per bale. 
That’s just a memo. I suppose Mr. Lee—is Mr. Lee here, Mr. 
Waldauer? 

Mr. Ase D. WaLpAvurR. No; he hasn’t come in yet. 
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Question. Will you state that again, Mr. Williamson? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Mr. G. Y. Lee, president of the West Texas 
Cooperative Association, had a message from a man representative 
stating that the cotton buyers were advertising the fact that they 
would, at a cost of 25 cents per bale, fill out the necessary blanks 
for the farmers to get their adjusted compensation in the difference 
between the 12-cent and sale price of the cotton. The blanks had 
come out. The cotton cooperative association will do that for the 
benefit of their members without any cost. 

Question. All right. 

Answer. Senator, before I start on where I left off yesterday— 
I haven’t read the record, but I believe I had finished the five 
points—I think I had completed that, had I not, Mr. Stenographer? 

The STENOGRAPHER. That’s my recollection. 

The Wirness. And I would like to call the Senator’s attention to 
this fact: He stated, and we know and we agree with the thought, 
that the Triple A program is one of the most constructive pieces 
of legislation, as far as the cotton farmer in the South is concerned, 
that has ever been enacted by the Congress, and I want here to 
remind the Senator that the cooperatives have supported that 
program vigorously in every detail, in toto. 

We have consistently supported that program before the vote 
on the Bankhead bill was taken to determine whether it would 
be continued the second year. Our interior classers, managers 
of the country offices throughout the different cotton-growing 
States, some of our executives, got out in the country and ex- 
plained to the farmer what it meant, and at every step in that 
program we have met the opposition of the same group who are 
now fighting the cooperatives and say that they represent 90 
percent of the producers and have the producers’ interests very 
seriously at heart. That, to my mind, is rather inconsistent. The 
process tax 

Question. What was the vote on the Bankhead Act? 

Answer. I think it was 98 percent in Louisiana—89.3 percent. 

Question. Well, Judging from that vote, there wasn’t much oppo- 
sition to it? 

Answer. I said among farmers—it was almost unanimous with 
those who voted, and a very large percent voted. The point I want 
to make is that the cotton shippers, the cotton merchants who are 
naturally interested in volume rather than price, because the profit 
comes out of volume, have opposed every step of the Triple A pro- 
gram and, so far as I know, are still doing so. That’s in the record. 

Question. Even if they are opposing it, the opposition doesn’t 
amount to anything? 

Answer. It has amounted to very little; but I wanted the rec- 
ord to show that. 

Question. How did you knew about the opposition, or are you 
just taking it for granted? 

Answer. No; I am not taking it for granted; I’ve met it. 

Question. Where? 

Answer. We had one meeting in Jackson, Miss. Mr. Andrews 
_ there and Mr. Stewart, I believe, was there, and also I believe 

? 

Question. How did that opposition come up? 

Answer. It came up in an organized program. Resolutions were 
proposed and speeches were made opposing the program as being 
detrimental to the cotton interests. The first meeting was held at 
Jackson, Miss.; the next meeting at Birmingham; three meetings 
were held at New Orleans; and right here in Memphis, just last 
week, I believe our friend Mr. White read a statement at the meet- 
ing opposing the proposed continuation of it. 

Question. Do you mean the program of the A. A. A.? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The policy of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion advancing or lending money to the cooperatives for capital- 
stock purposes has been questioned, and I would like for it to be 
put in the record that this is not any new policy. 

Question. There is a question in my mind: Prior to this loan 
you have told about, which went to the A. C. C. A. and was bor- 
rowed by affiliate members and turned over immediately to the 
A. C. C. A. for preferred stock—the question that arises in my 
mind is, has that ever been done before? It never has been done 
before, has it? 

Answer. With the A. C. C. A.? 

Questicn. Yes, sir. 

Answer. No; heretofore they have borrowed money for operating 
capital. 

Question. Why was the change made at this time? 

Answer. That was decided by the Farm Credit Administration. 

Question. The Farm Credit Administration required the change? 

Answer. They changed the policy. There were some legal grounds 
involved. 

Question. Then the reason your various affiliate associations bor- 
rowed the money and immediately put it in the A. C. C. A. was to 
avoid legal objections? 

Answer. No; that was one question involved in the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Question. What was the other question? 

Answer. That was all. 

Question. As a matter of fact, it was a loan to the A. C. C. A.? 

Answer. This capital loan? 

Question. The $5,000,000? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Well, let’s put it the other way then: While techni- 
cally it was made in the names of the various associations, the 
A. C. C. A. got every dollar of that money for which it issued stock? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That’s the real truth about it, isn’t it, Mr. Williamson? 
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Answer. It isn’t the technical question of the loan. The loan 
was made outright to every individual State for the specific purpose 
of buying stock fm the A. C. C. A. 

Question. I will indicate one case. How much did your asso- 
ciation buy? 

Answer. In the new issue, $800,000. 

Question. How much did they own before? 

Answer. $365,000. 

Question. Why were you interested in buying more stock? How 
could it possibly have been of advantage to you to have more stock 
in the A. C. C. A. 

Answer. I think the record will show that I went into that yes- 
terday afternoon. I will be giad to do it again if you want me to. 

Question. I will be glad if you will. I want to know specifically 
why you should borrow money, and especially the enormous sum 
of $800,000, to be immediately invested in stock of the A. C. C. A.? 

Answer. In the first place, Senator, the A. C. C. A. belongs to the 
Louisiana association and the State affiliated member associations. 
In the second piace, the affiliated associations know that they can- 
not act independently, separately, in the method of selling their 
cotton in competition with the trade and every other individual; 
therefore, they have found it necessary to have a central sales 
organization. 

Question. You have had that for 5 years? 

Answer. Certainly. 

Question. Or nearly 5 years before you had this; but it seems to 
me that it was an extraordinary procedure that here is an asso- 
ciation, a central association, and that central association needed 
money; and instead of its borrowing the money, as it had the right 
to do, and as it had done heretofore, it adopted the peculiar rather 
unexplainable policy of having the affiliates borrow the money and 
immediately turn that money over to the A. C. C. A., and I would 
like for you to explain it. 

Answer. Senator, I can possibly—let me understand, Senator, is 
the point which you have in mind from the member associations’ 
viewpoint or from the A. C. C. A. viewpoint? 

Question. From both. You are both an A. C. C. A. director and 
the chairman of the local Louisiana association, which is a part of 
the A.C. C. A. Now, why—it is a very simple question—why did 
you as an individual make a loan—and that’s what it is—for the 
A. C. C. A, the central organization? Why didn’t you let the 
central association borrow its own money? Why did you borrow it 
individually and immediately put it in the hands of the central 
organization? 

Answer. That’s easily explained. 

Question. All right, sir; that’s the explanation I want. 

Answer. The question arose in the legal department of the 
F. C. A. as to making loans to the A. C. C. A. and—— 

Question. Did the Department at Washington hold that that 
concern, namely, the A. C. C. A., to which it had lent money for 4 
years and in large sums—did the Department hold that this was 
illegal—that to lend it any more money to the A. C. C. A. was 
illegal and make the requirement that you borrow money for the 
A. C. C, A.? 

Answer. No, sir; they did discover a law that was on the books 
many years ago that even the smart lawyers there hadn’t discov- 
ered—that they could not loan this money with the subordination 





clause. 

Question. What is the subordination clause? 

Answer. We will have to get it from somebody who knows the 
law. 

Question. What I am trying to get at is the facts. Was it this: 
That the A. C. C. A., if it borrowed the money directly, couldn’t 
subordinate the claim of the Government to the debts that it might 
contract from the local banks? 

Answer. The Government couldn’t subordinate its loan. 

Question. So the purpose of making the loan this way was to 
enable the A. C. C. A. to subordinate the Government’s security to 
that of private banks? 

Answer. No, sir; to allow the Government to—the Government 
couldn’t; but the institutions organized as separate corporations 
could. 

Question. Here’s what I am driving at: If the A. C. C. A. had 
borrowed the money and invested it in cotton thereafter they 
couldn’t have subordinated that Government loan to loans that 
they might make from individuals or private banks? 

Answer (addressing Mr. Creekmore). Is that right? 

Mr. CREEKMORE. I believe, Senator—— 

Senator McKe.iar.I will be glad to have that matter ex- 
plained to me. 

(Mr. Creekmore temporarily took the stand and testified as 
follows: ) 

In my statement which I submitted Monday or Tuesday I stated 
that the A. C. C. A. had borrowed from the Federal Farm Board 
or the Farm Credit Administration a minimum of $10,000,000, or 
a maximum of $15,500,000 every year on subordinated loan. Last 
April, I believe it was, I was advised by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration that their general counsel had raised the question as to 
whether or not the Farm Credit Administration could legally 
protect a subordinated loan. 

By Senator McKELisr: 

If you will allow me to interrupt, I think the general counsel 
should certainly have gone further than that. I don’t believe 
you had any right, or that the Department had the slightest 
right, to subordinate a Government oan on the same cotton. 
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Answer. Hearing the discussion of the attorneys, and not wish- 
ing to compare my thinking with yours, it seemed to me, that 
because of an old statute—— 

Question, Will you say what that statute is? 

Answer. I will be glad to see if I can find it. Because of an old 
statute, even though the Farm Credit Administration had the 
right to subordinate a loan, because of this old statute, it was 
questionable whether the subordination would stand. The sub- 
ordination of the loans from the Farm Credit Administration 
have in effect given the A. C. C. A. the capital funds to operate 
on. In the discussion resulting, this adjustment was made: That 
in order to lend the money to A. C. C. A., the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration would lend $5,000,000 to the individual State asso- 
ciations on the basis of having them pledge all of their capital 
stock in the A. C. C. A. and assigning the interests of the mem- 
ber associations in the earnings of A. C. C. A. to the Farm 
Credit Administration until that loan was paid. The matter was 
discussed over perhaps a period of a month or two before a de- 
cision was made. The State associations subscribed to the stock— 
procured the money and subscribed to the stock. The A. C. C. A. 
must have either capital fund or subordinated loans if it is to 
continue the volume of business which it is now transacting until 
the reserves withheld from the members in the operation amount 
to sufficient to eliminate governmental loans and at that time 
I am sure I represent the unanimous opinion of all of our col- 
leagues—we will say, “Thank God.” 

Question. Then, as I understand it, Mr. Creekmore, this method 
of having your subordinates borrow the money and take preferred 
stock in your association was solely for the purpose of getting 
around that question? 

Answer. I believe frankly that if the general counsel of the 
Farm Credit Administration had not felt that in subordinating 
a loan they were doing something which might later legally be 
proven incorrect, that this would not have been done. 

Question. Then that means that this method of borrowing 
through your affiliated associations was for the purpose of avoid- 
ing that question so that you could go on and borrow from private 
banks? 

Answer. I thought I had made it clear, but I don’t seem to be 
able to do it. 

Question. You make things clear. 

Answer. Thank you, sir. In the change made by the Farm Credit 
Administration, it gave them added security, because it put the 
assets of the various State associations up against the loan as 
well as the net worth of the A. C. C. A. as represented by their 
private stock. 

Question. But so far as the affiliated associations were con- 
cerned, this loan wasn't for their interest. They could have dealt 
with your association just as they had been doing? 

Answer. Well, Senator Williamson—I mean Mr. Williamson; he 
was a State senator, but you are the only Senator here; he was 
a senator before Huey Long came on the scene—Mr. Williamson 
has stated that the A. C. C. A. is owned exclusively by the affiliate 
associations. A. C. C. A. could not have conducted its operations 
without capital funds. The capital funds we have considered have 
been our assets and reserves withheld from the members, plus our 
subordinated loan. Now, the affiliate associations could not have 
continued in the same way without the A. C. C. A., unless they 
provided capital funds, because the A. C. C. A. could not have 
continued the pool of operations unless it had the capital funds. 

Question. You are not limited in loans from the Department, 
are you? 

Answer. Limited? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. Yes, sir; we have been limited. 

Question. They can lend you such funds as they see fit? The 
law only required you to pay 3 percent for the money you re- 
ceived from the Government and not relend it to exceed 5 percent 
to the people to whom ycu loaned it—ts that not right? 

Answer. The first part is right. I don’t believe there is any 
limitation on the 2-percent spread at this time. 

Question. Isn’t there a 2-percent spread? 

Answer. Not now. 

Question. Did they change the interest rate or is it the same as 
it was before? 

Answer. I think about the same spread we had before. 

Question. All right. 

(Witness excused.) 

N. C. Williamson resumed the stand and testified as follows: 

By Senator McKE.Lar: 

Question. Mr. Williamson—— 

Answer. I hope you have that clear. 

Question. Yes, sir; I have it clear. 

Answer. I am a farmer and can’t Keep up with you all. 

Question. You are doing pretty well for a farmer. 

Answer. And the rate of interest, we talked about that a whole 
lot, and as long as we are above the rate of interest that banks 
charge we don’t feel like we are being so greatly favored; however, 
3 percent is a low rate of interest, and ft is only in recent years 
that I have been able to borrow money at a rate as low as 5 per- 
cent to make a crop. I would like to tmpress upon the chairman 


of this committee the fact that we paid for everything we got from 
the Government—the cotton cooperatives. The only thing we got 
free was advice. We paid for everything. 
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Question. You get a very large volume of business, if you are 
speaking for the A. C. C. A., because if I remember the figures 
right, the business that the Government has given you alone 
amounts to commissions and income to the A. C. C. A. associations 
of something like $765,000 a year. 

Answer. They got service for it. I think you will agree with me 
on that when you check the record. 

Question. Some of it was and some of it wasn't, in my judgment. 
For instance, if I recall right—I think I saw it in the paper, or 
somebody told me about it—on the reconcentration operation, 
some concern in Memphis—— 

Answer. Little Rock, probably. 

Question. No; I think some concern in Memphis, of which Mr. 
Taylor is the head, offered to do the same work for nothing. 

Answer. For nothing? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. We werent’ able to do that because of the—— 

Question. You had him do it, I understand—you had him do it 
afterward? 

Answer. We had him do it? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. I don't know anything about that. 

Mr. CreeEKMorE. Will the Senator indulge me a minute? 

Senator McKetxar. Yes, sir. Some compress company. What is 
it, the Federal Compress Co.? 

Mr. CreekMore. I had never heard of that offer. 

; (Mr. Creekmore temporarily took the stand and testified as 
ollows:) 

Question. He has compresses in west Tennessee and they wanted 
to move cotton from Dyersburg to Memphis, and he offered to 
move that cotton free of charge, but the Government wouldn’t 
let him do it and turned it over to you, and how much were you 
paid, 85 cents? 

Answer. Forty-two and a half cents, I believe. I would like to 
issue this request: I know Mr. Taylor and I know him favorably. 
I have never heard of that offer before. We have heard of an offer 
being made by Mr. J. D. Hillshine, of the Little Rock Cotton Ex- 
change, that they were willing to handle it for 10 cents a bale. I 
believe, in the interest of fair play, that if Mr. Taylor and Mr. Hill- 
shine will go to New Orleans and see what we are doing, we will 
then be very glad to have you ask them whether their offers were 
proper. 

Question. I don’t know anything about Mr. Hillshine—I hadn't 
heard that state of facts—but I had heard of the Federal Com- 
press, and it is the purpose of the committee to call Mr. Taylor to 
testify. 

Answer. In the interest of fair play, wouldn’t it be advisable for 
Mr. Taylor to acquaint himself with the work required by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation before he does testify? 

Question. Well, now, as I understand, his offer was limited to 
his compresses in west Tennessee, for instance, where a lot of 
cotton was removed from Dyersburg to Memphis, and I don't know 
of anyone—I don't think you need to go to New Orleans or any- 
where else to find out what the cost of transporting that cotton 
from Dyersburg to Memphis would be. I am just using that for 
illustration. It may not have been Dyersburg, but it was some 
place in west Tennessee where he had a compress. I don’t know 
how anybody could know anything more about moving cotton 
from one compress to another in his district than Mr. Taylor. I 
imagine if he knows his business, I know he would. 

Answer. I believe that the statements that have been made and 
the offers that have been made as to what various parties would 
be willing to do are on a lack of knowledge of what was required 
to be done, and if I may be permitted when Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Hillshine go on the stand, to, through you, ask a few questions. 

Question. I will be glad to. 

Answer. I think that my belief will be substantiated that there 
is not another cotton firm in the world as now organized that 
could have handled the reconcentration of 1,600,000 bales of 
cotton for the Commodity Credit Corporation, and now to build 
up an organization, either by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
or any private firm, to handle that cotton on the basis of the re- 
quirements of the Commodity Credit Corporation, it could not 
have been done for 50 percent more than we are doing it. 

Question. Well, as I remember, one of those reconcentrations 
cost about $860,000, and I believe a question was raised by the 
Comptroller General of the United States as to whether they had 
a right to make a contract, whether those in the Department and 
in charge, had a right to make a contract without asking for bids 
in connection with it, and that raised still another question about 
it, and I would like to have your views about that. Did you ever 
hear of that question being raised? 

Answer. No, sir; frankly I have not, but with my 5 years’ experi- 
ence in Washington, I think it is very probable, because my 
experience has led me to believe that nothing is done in Washing- 
ton without a great many questions being asked about it, and 
I am sure the Senator has had the same experience in dealing 
with the Government and the agencies in Washington. 

Question. Yes; that happens sometimes, I know. 

Answer. Of course, when the Senator wants it he can get along 
easier than anybody else can. 

Question. Well, I doubt if they can get along as well, I will 
say that. However, we don’t want to interrupt this discussion. 

Answer. All right. 

(Witness excused.) 
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Mr. N. C. Williamson, having resumed the witness stand, further 
testified as follows: 

Questions by Senator McKELLaR: 

Mr. Wrm1amson. That is all right, Senator, every point I can’t 
clear up I want somebody else to do it. There seems to be some 
question about the propriety of a cooperative, member cooperative, 
or State association, so to speak, acquiring reserves. Now, we are 
permitted under our marketing agreement with our members, and 
really instructed to deduct a limited amount, and the maximum 
is placed in the contract for reserves. 

Question. That is all charged to the farmer? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and it belongs to the farmers after it is 
deducted. 

Question. Now, when you put your money in these buildings, 
buy real estate and build an office building on it, how do you 
figure that that office building will ever get into the hands of the 
farmers who own it? 

Answer. I take it, Senator, that under the authority given the 
board of directors by the members of the association, they can use 
those reserves in any way their judgment dictates and that would 
be to the best interests of the association, which is the members. 
We lose sight of the fact that the Louisiana Cooperative Association 
is about 30,000 cotton growers; that is what it is. Now, as a direc- 
tor, if we are paying a certain amount of rent—and I will say 
that Louisiana has never bought any physical facilities. However, 
I am not questioning the right or the propriety of any association 
doing so, if they can save money by doing it. One of the great 
cooperatives and one of the most successful ones in California, the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange—lI believe that is the proper 
name—recently built a half-a-million-dollar building, if I remem- 
ber correctly. It was discussed in the council—half-a-million-dol- 
lar office building of their own. They figure that the rents they 
are paying will pay that builaing out in 15 years, and the members 
of that organization will own it and won’t have to pay any rent 
and still the investment is good, according to their judgment. 
Now, I don’t see anything wrong in that. 

Question. Well, when a corporation buys or sells a piece of prop- 
erty it has to submit it to their stockholders. Do you think it is 
proper and right for a member or an officer of a corporation to in- 
vest the stockholders’ money in a piece of real estate and in build- 
ing an office building thereon without obtaining the consent of the 
people; do you think that is right? 

Answer. I would like to have Mr. Waldauer answer that. 
are getting into legal questions. 

Question. No, no; I am not asking a legal question. 
you whether you think it is right? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have been serving as director in corporations 
and I have never yet—and one of them is a national bank. By the 
way, I don’t want to disbar myself from being on the board of 
directors. 

Question. Well, do you mean to say that you are engaged in the 
banking business, too? 

Answer. No, sir; just a director. 

Question. I hope it won't. 

Answer. And we spent about $50,000 or $60,000 for a building. 
We did not submit it to our stockholders that we wanted authority. 
We thought we had authority, and that was never questioned. I 
suppose it must have been all right and it has been a good many 
years, and I don’t think certainly, if there had been any legal ques- 
tion involved, our attorney would have let us gone wrong, because 
he is an awful good lawyer. I don’t think that is unusual, Senator. 
But all these reserves, as you say, come out of the producer. The 
difference between the reserves that we take out of the producer 
and those taken by the cotton merchant is that they still belong to 
the farmer with us and the other way they go to the profits and 
into the pockets of the merchant. Now, that is a very funda- 
mental difference, and that is where we disagree. That is the 
only point of difference between us. 

Question. Well, how may dividends has the A. C. C. A. paid out 
of the reserve; paid your members out of the reserve? 

Answer. We have had a dividend every year except this past year, 
when we made a loss, as stated by Mr. Creekmore’s balance sheet. 

Question. Now, would you be good enough to get me the amount 
of patronage dividends, for instance, that you have received and 
paid out to your stockholders during the 5 years? 

Answer. I don’t know how much of a job that is, but I will 
endeavor to do it. 

Question. Well, you can have it done. 

Answer. The only thing, I don’t know what cost is involved; but 
I will endeavor to do it. 

Question. Then while you are doing that, be certain to give your 
balance sheet of each year. 

Answer. The question came up when Mr. Creekmore was discus- 
sing—or the chairman, one or the other—the question of including 
the cotton merchant and the cotton trade—the whole cotton in- 
dustry in an investigation or a program which would include an 
investigation of the whole industry. I don’t know—there were 
three large cotton firms in this country—I don’t mean to be per- 
sonal in any way in this—but their names were mentioned, and it 
is generally accepted that these are very substantial firms finan- 
cially. I know nothing about their worth, but the general opinion 
is it runs into many millions of dollars; and I take it they have 
been very successful in the cotton business; and I take it that 
those resources have been built up at the expense of cotton pro- 
ducers. They have handled cotton—I don’t know what other busi- 
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I am asking 


It has not hurt me yet. 
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ness they have been tn, but those profits evidently have accumu- 
lated into very large sums of money. The farmer has not any 
interest in that at all. If the A. C. C. A. and its affiliated members 
had built up a capital structure equal to any one of these firms 
we could do a Httle better job and do it to the benefit of our 
farmer members, and they would own those millions of dollars 
instead of being owned by those who have dealt in the products 
of these cotton farmers. Now, I am not quarreling about that, 
Senator. I am not saying it is not perfectly legitimate and per- 
fectly right. These gentlemen have conducted a legitimate busi- 
ness, but I am trying to get the difference clearly in your mind as 
to our operation and the operation of the private cotton firms. 

Question. That is all right, but it is very clear in my mind—the 
difference. One difference is that the Government of the United 
States is putting up all of your capital. 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Well, practically all of it. Did you start out with a 
deficit, too? How much stock did you own in 1930 when you 
began? 

Answer. I think when we organized Louisiana’s share of the 
capital was—I don’t recall. Do you recall, Mr. Creekmore? 

Mr. CreeKmore. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Wriiramson. Louisiana's share of the stock subscription 
when we organized? 

Mr. Creexmore. I am rather inclined to believe those are in those 
wonderful records. 

Mr. Wri.i1amson. I think our cash payment was $3,600—some- 


thing like that. 

Mr. CreeKmore. Between 65,000 and $10,000. 

Senator McKetuar. Well, let’s be accurate about it. Well, then, 
do you remember what assets you had at that time? 

Answer. Well, I think at that time the Farm Board put us in 
debt; I don't remember to what extent, but we had some re- 
sources. Our reserves were ail taken, as Mr. Creekmore stated in 
his statement in regard to the settlement with the Farm Board. 

Question. Some years ago when Mr. Legge was living, and when 
he came before the Appropriation Committee of the Senate, of 
which I was a member then as I am now, in answer to a question 
that I asked him about the then conditions of the various State 
cooperative associations, he stated that in his judgment they were 
all insolvent except the North Carolina, the Georgia, and the Ala- 
bama associations, and since that time my recollection is that both 
the Alabama and Georgia associations failed. One of them is 
being wound up in receivership now, and the North Carolina, my 
recollection is now, was also one. 

Answer. No, sir; North Carolina did not. 

Question. South Carolina, then, instead of North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Alabama, and at that time Mr. Legge said they were all 
insolvent except those three, and that he thought, as I recall his 
testimony—I will have to read the record to get the exact testi- 
mony—that he thought that perhaps those might be able to pay 
out, but as they have since failed, it seems that, according to Mr. 
Legge, all of them were insolvent in 1929 and 1930. 

Answer. Well, if he was that far wrong on those he mentioned, 
he may have been equally wrong on the others. 

Question. Well, I am asking you about yourself now, Louisiana, 
when the A. C. C. A. was formed you paid in $3,600? 

Answer. I am not sure. Mr. Henry says they paid in $5,000. 

Question. Or $5,000, or up to $10,000, let’s suppose it was. What 
assets did it have at that time? 

Answer. Well, as Mr. Creekmore stated, at the time this program 
started, if we could have sold our cotton and liquidated our 
affairs, we would have paid every nickel we owed. 

Question. If you have sold your cotton for enough. 

Answer. For the then current price, when the Farm Board 
announced its 16-cent loan. 

Question. Well, isn’t the whole milk in the coconut? For in- 
stance, I owe my bank here $10,000. If I had any cash, I could 
go over and pay it and I would not owe them anything, but the 
trouble is I have not got $10,000 in cash, so I don’t seem to get 
very far with that sort of thing. What I want to know is what 
—— when you became a member of the A. C. C. A. in 

Answer. Senator, you ask me a question that I can’t answer. 

Question. Were you president of it then? 

Answer. No, sir; I was not. 

Question. Will you find out what the assets of the concern con- 
sisted of? 

Answer. Yes—I had just been elected president—I beg your par- 

Question. Now, you would never have accepted as president with- 
out looking into its affairs, would you? 

Answer. I certainly would not. 

Question. Now, if you will just have the exact amount of the 
assets and the amount of the property that will be fine. I am 
informed that North Carolina still owes the revolving fund about 
$75,000. You have that testimony—well, we will put that in. I 
quote from page 133 of the hearings on the independent offices 
appropriation bill for 1932. This is evidently in 1931 [reading]: 

“Senator MCKELLaR. Whereas, as a matter of fact, if the Govern- 
ment financial aid was taken away from these cooperatives, any of 
them, today, is it not a fact that they could not operate very long? 

“Mr. Lecce. I do not think that is true. They did operate, you 
know, for some 7 or 8 years before there was anything of this sort. 

“Senator McKe.iar. And when they did operate, every one of 
them was in bad financial condition; is that not so? 

“Mr. Lecce. Not every one of them. 
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“Senator McKELiar. Now, would you mind naming one that was 
not? 

“Mr. Lecce. Well, the nearest one to you is at Greenwood, Miss., 
which has operated for 10 years. 

“Senator McKEeiuiar. That is long-stapile cotton? 

“Mr. Lecce. Yes. 

‘Senator McKe.zar. But it has never been in the system, has it? 

“Mr. Lecce. Yes; we are loaning them money just the same as all 
the rest of them; we are loaning them money right now. 

“Senator McKELLAR. Long Staple Association? 

“Mr. Lecce. Yes. 

“Senator McKeu.ar. I did not know that that was in your system, 
but that is the only one that is? 

“Mr. Lecce. Their cotton is not pooled under the same conditions, 
Senator, because that is a different grade of cotton, and it is sold 
on a different basis, so that they operate separately, but we have 
treated them just the same as any other cotton cooperatives. 

“Senator Jones. Now, the Senator seems to assume that that is 
the only one that is not insolvent. 

“Senator McKe.iar. Are there any of the others that are not? 

“Mr. Lecce. Yes. 

“Senator McKELiar. Which of the others are not insolvent? 

“Mr. Lecce. North Carolina is perfectly solvent; Georgia, I be- 
lieve, is perfectly solvent. 

“Senator McKe.uar. That is two out of nine. 

“Mr. Lecce. Well, Texas is perfectly solvent. 

“Senator McKriiar. That ts three out of the nine. 

“Mr. Lecce. Now, there is a little California one that does not 
amount to much that is solvent. That is only a small operation. 

“Senator McKe.tiar. Well, that is not one of the nine? 

“Mr. Lecce. No. 

“Senator McKeizar. That is not counted in your nine coopera- 
tive associations, is it? 

“Mr. Lecce. California? 

“Senator McKe.xiar. Yes. 

“Mr. Lecce. Yes. There are 11 of them, I think, outside of the 
staple, outside of the long-staple cotton; there are 12 altogether. 

“Senator Jones. I gather that a majority of the organizations 
are fairly sound? 

“Mr. Lecce. Yes. 

“Senator McKetzar. Now, wait just a minute. He 
named 4, and there 11 or 12. 

“Mr. Lecce. Alabama could finance themselves without Govern- 
ment aid. 

“Senator McKe.tiar. Without Government aid? 

“Mr. Lacex. Yes. 

“Senator McKe.tiar. Well, then, if these associations can finance 
themselves without aid, why is it necessary to use these addi- 
tional funds, this $150.000,000 appropriation in December, and 
now approximately $100,000,000 for the future? 

“Mr. Lecce. That is our interpretation of the Agriculture Mar- 
keting Act; what we believe that we should do to help them. And 
they get the money at a lower rate of interest.” 

Now, wait a minute; let us get the exact date. This was on 
January 28, 1931. |[Reading:] 

“Senator McKeuiar. And you are helping them whether they 
need it or not? 

“Mr. Lecce. How is that? 

“Senator MCKELLAR. You are helping them whether they need it 
or not? 

“Mr. LeGcE. Well, they need it from some source. Now, I think 
we have helped some of them, Senator, where they could, in ex- 
tremity, have gone and gotton the money by paying a higher price 
for it on the outside. We did not set a limit of entire solvency, 
because our construction of the law was to mean that we were to 
be of service where we could, and we have tried to treat them all 
cn absolutely the same basis.” 

That is the end of the testimony. Now, it appears from Mr. 
Legge’s statement that North Carolina, Georgia, California, and 
Mississippi, 4 out of 12, were at that time solvent. 

Answer. I think, Senator, Mr. Legge was mistaken. I think all 
of them were insolvent at the date of this. That was a year and 
a half practically after the 16-cent loan was announced, which 
bankrupted everyone. 

Question. You think they were all insolvent? 

Answer. Weil, that is a matter of record. The 16-cent loan in 
the settlement bankrupted all, because they said we had to be 
bankrupt, and to make sure of it they made us sign notes to pay 
money, and we have paid it all. Louisiana don’t owe one nickel in 
that fund. We have paid every nickel. 

Question. But at that time you were insolvent? 

Answer. At the time of this testimony every one of them were. 

Question. To what extent were you insolvent at that time? 

Answer. I think we owed—I think it was around $100,000 in 
notes at the time—$150,000. Louisiana signed notes for that, and 
we paid it off. 

Question. And at that time the amount of cash that you put 
into the A. C. C. A. was somewher2? between $3,600 and $5,000. 

Answer. That was prior to this. 

Question. Well, at the time the A. C. C. A. went in? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You paid somewhere between $3,600 and $10,000? 

Answer. It was a small amount, $3,000—I don’t remember. 

Question. Now, let me ask you, What is the amount of your 
assets today, less the loan that you made? 

Answer. $565,000, approximately, plus our equity in the reserves 
that the A. C. C. A. has undistributed. 


has only 
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Question 
Answer. How much was that, Mr. Creekmore? 
shows the undistributed capital of the A. C. C. A.? 

Mr. Creexmore. The capital of the A. C. C. A. is $1,000,100; sur- 
plus, $990,000. Your interest in the surplus is based on the de- 
livery of each asscciation in the year in Which the surplus was 
returned, rather than the stockholders’ interest, which would 
amount to between 15 and 20 percent. 

The WITNEss. Scmething like $30,000 or $40,000. 

Question. About $30,000 or $40,000? 

Answer. Approximately; yes, sir. 

Question. Mr. Williamson, I want to ask you another question. 
Yesterday you inveighed very greatly against the Cotton Exchange 
of New York and other cotton exchanges. 

Answer. No; I don’t think so, Senator. 

Question. Well, I think you stated——— 

Answer. I proposed some pertinent questions I thought were 
worth the study and working out of any improvements. 

Question. Yes; and I think you are right about it—about mak- 
ing those suggestions; but as I got your view, and as the papers 
seem to have gotten it also, it was quite an attack upon the cot- 
ton exchanges of the country. 

Answer. Senator, you know enough about the papers. 
2an’t always go by that. 

Question. I know; but I heard it, and it agrees with my under- 
standing. 

Answer. Possibly my earnestness might have been misunder- 
stood. I think I said I had no quarrel with them, but I thought, 
and I still think, that those suggestions I made are pertinent 
questions for study, and careful study, in the possible improvement 
of our marketing system. 

Question. I agree with you about that, but here is what strikes 
me with a great deal of force: It has been testified both by Mr. 
Creekmore and by Mr. Henry that you are members of the cotton 
exchange in New York, you are members of the cofton exchange 
here in Memphis, and members of the cotton exchange in New 
Orleans; and so far as the New York Cotton Exchange is con- 
cerned, I think it was shown that you dealt in millions of cotton 
futures, and I am just wondering how you distinguished your con- 
nection with cotton exchanges throughout the country from the 
other person’s connection with the cotton exchanges? 

Answer. I am not trying to do that, Senator. We do just the 
same thing as the cotton merchant does, and We are forced to do 
it; we can’t do anything else; it is the only avenue open to us. 
But there is a difference—— 

Question. Just a moment. I got the idea very distinctly yester- 
day from your well-considered testimony that you felt like that 
you were at war—that your organization was at war with the cotton 
exchanges of the country. Now, I don’t know much about cotton 
exchanges. I don’t suppose I was ever in a cotton exchange 15 
minutes altogether in my life. I am not connected with cotton in 
any way except as a good citizen, and when I heard your very 
caustic attack upon the cotton exchanges of the country, I was 
just wondering why you were a member of those exchanges and 
operating through those exchanges, and buying millions of dollars 
of futures every year in those exchanges; and I would be glad 
if you would explain it. 

Answer. That is very easily explained, Senator. We have it to do 
to protect our trades. Any cotton dealer must do it. 

Question. Well, in other words, you are a cotton dealer just like 
all the rest? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You are operating along similar lines? 

Answer. You are putting words in my mouth. 

Question. I am asking you if that is not a fact. 

Answer. No; I say that we, the cooperatives, must protect our- 
selves on the cotton exchanges just like the cotton dealers. We 
cannot take a speculative position in the market. 

Question. Haven't your organizations speculated in cotton? And 
the records that have been furnished by Mr. Creekmore, don’t 
they show that you have bought millions of dollars and maybe 
hundreds of millions of dollars of futures, and you are constantly 
buying them all of the time? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is true. And I hope some way may be 
found to improve. I was bringing out the fact, or attempting to 
do so, after reading the letters that have come out from the 
Memphis Cotton Exchange, the conditions as they are trying to 
make them. I suppose they are authentic. They have not been 
disputed. 

Question. I don’t know about them. 

Answer. We accept the challenge. We are not making this 
fight. I emphasize the fact that the cooperatives represent, 
according to the statement of :the cotton shippers, a small pro- 
portion of the cotton growers and a small proportion of the cotton 
which is grown. Now in this hearing, of course, it must come 
to a conclusion, and I hope it will be a conclusion of the fight 
which they have been making for a long time because of these 
various investigations. Now, I accept the challenge on the part 
and on behalf of the cotton grower, and I also want to go on 
record, following the colloquy or suggestion of Mr. Creekmore, 
that the cotton trade be investigated—not only us, but the in- 
dustry in general—and that there should be given careful study to 
the entire matter, and I believe that if you will only do this, it 
will result in a lot of laws which will be beneficial. I don’t think 
you want to get me wrong in the record, and if I appeared to 
have made a vicious attack on the members of any institution, I 
want to disabuse your mind, and the mind of your committee as 
to that. 


How much do you estimate those to be worth? 
Your testimony 


I didn’t mean that. 


You 
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Question. I understood certainly on yesterday you were making 
an attack on private dealers. 

Answer. I might have been a little vehement. 

Question. It seems to me that whatever attack might have been, 
that you were certainly making an attack on them. 

Answer. I want to disabuse your mind of anything like that in 
I am not attacking 


regard to my friends in the cotton business. 
anybody. 

Question. How do you account in the last few years, I don’t 
know when it started, but I am safe in saying I have received 
for some time on an average, I will say, of several letters a day, 
from cotton men, not only mailed to me from my own State, 
but from other States, saying that their business has been de- 
stroyed by the Government entering the cotton business, and 
asking if I could not recommend them for some place with the 
Government, whereby they could make a living, that they are not 
any longer able to make a living. Why are these letters con- 
stantly coming in? 

Answer. Don’t you think that the cotton producers have been 
in the same position, a hundred times more possibly, than the 
cotton merchant? 

Question. Within the last 2 years, since March 4, 1933, the 
American Congress and its executive agents, have done more for 
the cotton farmer than all of the Congressmen and the executive 
agents that have ever existed in this country since its foundation. 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. Cotton was selling at 4144 cents, speaking generally, in 
March 1933, and by reason of the passage of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and by reason of the Bankhead Act, and these sub- 
sidiary acts, the price of cotton has raised to 10 and 11 cents, 
and maybe a little more. I am talking about without the bounty, 
and it seems to me that a wonderful work has been done for the 
farmers of this country in the last few years, and I am very happy 
to say that I have participated in it, and I think it was right 
and proper. 

Answer. I agree with every word that you say, Senator, and I 
think, I not being in an official capacity like you, I don’t hestiate 
to refer to the administration, and say that I think even in the Re- 
publican farmer West, that the administration will get credit for 
it, and I think the effect of the work you have done will be felt 
for years to come. 

Question. Go ahead. 

Answer. I have started to read a bulletin on yesterday afternoon, 
and you kept on discouraging me, because you criticised my bulle- 
tin before I read it. 

Question. No; I did not criticize your bulletin, but I don’t think 
much of bulletins. 

Answer. I will read you some figures, that is all. 

Question. All right, sir. 

Answer. I know this gentleman, and I think you know him, Mr. 
C. C. Farrington, and he really knows cotton, and has done a great 
deal of scientific work and study in connection with it. 

Question. How many pages have you? 

Answer. I am not going to read it all. 

Question. If you do we will be here a week. 

Answer. Well, I have some letters here from some of the banks 
of Louisiana. 

Question. Can’t you read the more important ones and file the 
rest of them for the record? 

Answer. Yes; but I want them returned to me. 

Question. They can go in; that is all right. 

Answer. Yes, sir. I don’t want to bore you, I don’t want to 
clutter up the record. 

Question. You can put them in the record. Tell us what they 
are. 

Answer. Here is one from a Shreveport bank [reading]: 

“I have read with a great deal of interest news articles appear- 
ing in the press about the Government investigating the opera- 
tion of your organization.” 

This was addressed to Mr. Bass: 

“I believe that when this probe is finished it will prove that your 
association should be commended on the manner in which it has 
handled the cotton situation.” s 

Question. Let me show you one that I received today from Yazoo 
City, a man who signs himself as B. S. Read, and who says that he 
received $10 less a bale for his cotton than he could have gotten in 
the open market. 

Answer. I will read the next paragraph [reading]: 

“I should dislike very much for your association to be handi- 
capped in any way in serving the farmers. As a member of the 
organization, I believe that you have done a great deal of good 
in helping the cotton producer to get a fair price for his cotton. 
I have found that in purchasing his product you have paid him 
what his cotton is worth, and in granting him loans you have 
named a fair price for your charges. 

“I not only hope that your organization will continue to prosper, 
but that more power will be given to you. 

“Yours very truly, 
“R. McL. JETER.” 


Another one from Alexandria, La. [Reading:] 


“LOUISIANA COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
“New Oreans La. 
“GENTLEMEN :”——— 


Question. Pardon me a minute. You have a great many of 
them, and I suggest they just appear in the record. 

Answer. I will read just a few. 

Question. The marketing of the cotton crop in any community 
is a serious matter to each community to see that the cotton 
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farmers receive a fair value for their cotton at the time they 
market it. 

Answer (reading)-: 

“In this connection, the Louisiana Cooperative Association has 
been a great benefit to this community. We feel that the office 
here has been of service in seeing that each day’s value has been 
correct, and we trust that the office here will be continued. 

“JamEs C. BoLton, Vice President.” 

Now, I have here about 50, or maybe more, and I will not put 
them into the record by physically reading them, but I will turn 
them over for the record, and I would like to get them back this 
afternoon if possible. 

Senator McKetxar. All right. 

(Letters referred to are as follows:) 


Mr. Sam Bass, 
General Manager, Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

Dear Mr. Bass: I have read with a great deal of interest news 

articles appearing in the press about the Government investigating 
, the operation of your organization. I believe that when this probe 
is finished it will prove that your association should be commended 
on the manner in which it has handled the cotton situation. 

I should dislike very much for your association to be handi- 
capped in any way in serving the farmers. As a member of the 
organization, I believe that you have done a great deal of good in 
helping the cotton producer to get a fair price for his cotton. I 
have found that in purchasing his product you have paid him what 
his cotton is worth, and in granting him loans you have named a 
fair price fot your charges. 

I not only hope that your organization will continue to prosper 
but that more power will be given to you. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


OcrTosBEer 25, 1935. 


R. McL. JETER. 
Homer, La., October 25, 1935. 
Mr. Sam Bass, 
535 Gravier Street, New Orleans, La. 

Dear Mr. Bass: There have been rumors here that the Louisiana 
Cotton Cooperative Association is contemplating withdrawing from 
the market. Such a move on the part of the co-op would leave 
the farmers of this parish and many others at a disadvantage in 
marketing their cotton. 

I am one of the largest landowners in this parish, and I speak for 
myself and, I believe, for the majority of the other farmers in this 
community when I say that were it not for the cooperative associa- 
tions the price of spot cotton would drop from 50 to 100 points at 
this place. The cooperative association is responsible for the price 
remaining at its present level. I would sincerely regret to hear 
that you had definitely decided to withdraw from the cotton 
market. 

In the years before the Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion was organized, the farmers of this parish, and the other par- 
ishes of this State were left at the mercy of the larger cotton 
buyers. They placed such a price as they wished on the cotton, 
and the farmer was forced to take it or hold on to his cotton. 
When the association was formed, spot prices immediately took 
on a firmer basis, and the farmers of this State have received 
thousands of dollars each year, above their former sales for cotton 
of the same grade and staple. Prior to your organization, there 
was no market for staple cotton, all cotton selling as short staple. 
Now, there is a better demand for staple cotton, and the buyers 
are recognizing more and more the advantage of offering to the 
farmers a fair price for their cotton. 

Once again, I assure you that the Louisiana Cotton Cooperative 
Association has a definite place with the farmers of Louisiana, 
and asking you, in behalf of myself and most of the farmers of 
Claiborne Parish to remain in the market and not to leave us 
at the mercy of the larger cotton firms of the country, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
F. B. KINe. 


Raprwes BanK & Trust Co., 
Alexandria, La., October 28, 1935. 
LOUISIANA COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: The marketing of the cotton crop in any com- 
munity in the cotton section of the South is a serious matter 
to each community to see that the cotton farmers receive a fair 
value for their cotton at the time they market it. 

In this connection, the Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association 
has been a great benefit to this community. We feel that the office 
here has been of service in seeing that each day’s value has been 
correct, and we trust that the office here will be continued. 

Very truly yours, 
James C. Botton, Vice President. 


GUARANTY BANK & Trust Co., 
Alezandria, La., October 28, 1935. 
Mr. Lewts D. Brown, 


Care of Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association. 
Dear MR. Brown: It is our opinion that the Louisiana Cotton 
Cooperative Association has been an advantage to the farmer in 
the marketing of his cotton crop, and it is the opinion of the 
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writer that the discontinuance of the same would be to the dis- 
advantage of the farmer. 
I remain, 


Yours very truly, A. WerrerMark, Vice President. 


Crr1zEZNS PROGRESSIVE BANK, 
Columbia, La., October 24, 1935. 
LOUISIANA COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
sNew Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: We understand the%ve is a movement on foot to cut 
our corporation from the cotton husiness. We think this unjust 
and a detriment to the cotton trafic. 

You have helped to hold up the local market, and we hope you 
will be permitted to continue bustuess. 

Yours very truly, 


Vice President and Cashier. 


AS eee oe DE OS 


Tenas STateE BANK, 
Hewellton, La., October 2, 1935. 
LOUISIANA STATE CoTTON CoopERatfivE ASSOCIATION, 


: New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: Your association ‘has served this territory for a 
number of years, and we have ;found out you to be of much 
benefit to the farmers. The cot%on handled by you has always 
been very satisfactory. ; 

We hope to see your association will continue in the future, as 
we consider you a help to the cctton farmers. 

We remain, 


Very truly yours, T. T. Harcrove, Cashier. 


Homer, La., October 25, 1935. 
Mr. Sam Bass, 
New Orleans, La. 

Dear Sr: It has been rumored that private cotton firms are 
trying to put the co-ops out of existence. I would hate to see this 
happen, as the co-ops have done so much to help the farmer in 
this territory. 

If it were not for the cotton co-ops association, cotton in Homer 
would not only bring a lower price, but we wouldn't get the 
classification that we are now getting. 

In my estimation, private cotton firms are trying to put the 
cooperatives out of business in order that they may take up this 
old method of buying the producers cotton with some $5 or $10 
profit per bale that the farmer would not get if it were not for the 
cooperative association. 

Thus, after talking to various cotton producers, we desire the 
cotton cooperatives to operate in our territory regardless of 
whether they want them or not. 

Very truly yours, 
J. RaLeIGH KING. 
RICHLAND STATE BANK, 
Rayviille, La., October 25, 1935. 
To whom it concerns: 

The Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association have an estab- 
lished office in Rayville, and as presently handled is helpful in 
many ways to the farmer. They keep their office open 12 months 
in the year, paying rentals, as well as salaries to their employees, 
which makes them an asset to the town and community in gen- 
eral. Our relations with them in a business way have been very 
satisfactory. 

Yours very truly, 
Frep MORGAN, 
Vice President and Cashier. 


BANK OF BENTON, 


Benton, La., October 25, 1935. 
Mr. Sam Bass, 


General Manager, New Orleans, La. 

Deak Mr. Bass: For some time I have had in mind to write you 
and express my satisfaction for the very fine service your organi- 
gation is rendering this community in maintaining an all-year- 
round market for cotton. 

At times I find that ft is not always possible for your organiza- 
tion to meet competition, but our producers are assured of re- 
ceiving full value for their product if a cotton cooperative repre- 
sentative is present, and you may rest assured that it is our desire 
to see the organization further strengthened so that they may 
continue to function and serve the producer satisfactorily. 

I have read in the public press with much regret of the investi- 
gation about to take place in Washington; you have our best in- 
terest in the matter and sincerely trust the information revealed 
will prove beyond a question of a doubt in your favor. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Vv. V. Wurrrrncton, Cashier. 


CaLpwE.tt Bank & Trust Co., 
Columbia, La., October 25, 1935. 
LOUISIANA COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 
GENTLEMEN: There has been considerable agitation among the 
cotton brokers and buyers that your organization should be 
liquidated, and not allowed to continue in the cotton business. 
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We are wholly in sympathy with the Louisiana Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association, because in our section we know that they have 
been responsible in a great way in ass‘sting the farmers secure 
a better price for their cotton. 

We find that your buyers are liberal in grades and when other 
buyers compete with them they know to start with that they 


ket if he is able to buy same. 

We feel that it would be a great mistake to cisband the Louisi- 
ana Cotton Association, because we fee] that we necd 
assist in marketing our “greatest crop.” 

Yours very truly, 
A. D. Bripcer, 
Vice Presidcnt and Cashier. 
TALLULA4H STATE BANK & Trust Co., 
Tallulah, La., October 25, 1935. 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

Deak Sirs: We wish to advise that cotton that we have delivered 
to you and also handled by you for us and our various customers 
has been handled in a very satisfactory manner. 

We feel that by your mairtaining an office in Madison Parish 
it has proved very beneficial to the planters of the community. 

Yours very truly, 


LovISsIANA CoTTon Coop 


W. P. Sevier, Cashier. 
THE Haas INVESTMENT Co., INC., 
Bunkie, La., October 27, 1935. 
Mr. Norris C. WILLIAMSON, 
President, Louisiana Cooperative Marketing Association, 
Care of Peabody Hotel, Mernphis, Tenn. 

Dear Sm: I am very sorry that press of business at home, har- 
vesting cane, a perishable crop, prevents me from being present at 
the Memphis hearing. 

Having produced and marketed cotton on a large scale for more 
than 50 years and having had extensive dealings with cotton farm- 
ers, both large and small, cash renters as well as share tenants, 
qualifies me to express an unselfish opinion upon cooperative Mar- 
keting. I do not hesitate to say that cooperative marketing has 
been the greatest thing to the cotton farmer, particularly the small 
farmer, we have ever had. 

Without the help of the Agricultural Department of the Govern- 
ment, making it possible to carry the ovcrproduction in times of 
stress, we would all be hopelessly bankrupt. 

Following the World War the cotton business of the United 
States began drifting into the hands of a few large operators. 
Their business has grown so large, their dealings with the ex- 
changes so extensive, that we would be negligent to our own inter- 
ests not to recognize the dangers. Cooperative marketing is the 
sensible way to meet the situation. 

The Agricultural Department of the United States has done and 
is still doing a great work for the farmers. Without their help 
and without cooperative marketing we would be in a sorry plight. 

Regretting my inability to be present, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
W. D. Haas. 
THE First NATIONAL BANK, 
Lake Providence, La., October 26, 1935, 
LovuIsIANA CoTToN COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: As you know, for several years we have had a 
great deal of business with you, and we feel that at this time we 
should make a frank expression, giving the result of our views and 
experience. 

We believe that you have rendered the cotton farmer a bene- 
ficial service, especially so during the past 5 years. You have 
given him a market for his product every month in the year. 
Your service has been fair and impartial. We wish to lay stress 
on the fact that the small farmer having only one or two bales to 
sell at a time, has received the full market value. This, we think, 
merits such consideration by those who might criticize your 
manner of marketing, for it has been this class of farmer who 
has usually received the smallest price per pound. 

By dealing with the mill and producer, thereby eliminating 
much overhead expense, a larger return is paid the producer. We 
know of no other reason of marketing that has attained this end. 

Wishing you much success, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
W. D. Brown, President. 


Prop.Les’ BANK & TrusT Co., 
Minden, La., October 25, 1935. 
LovIsIANA CoTToON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: I understand that the question of the desirability 
of the continuation of the Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion is being weighed by those in authority, and I am, therefore, 
writing you this letter to set forth my personal opinion about this 
matter. 

I am thoroughly convinced in my own mind that the cooperative 
association has proved to be a most desirable asset to our farm 
population. I have seen right here in our own city the change in 
the manner of grading and stapling our cotton which has resulted 
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in our farming people being paid several dollars more per bale 
than they were formerly paid before the cooperative made its 
appearance in this community. 

I believe the cooperative movement is an absolutely necessary 
part of the economic life of our farmers. Instead of the move- 
ment being curtailed, it actually should be expanded, and I be- 
lieve that it would be a step backward to curtail the operation of 
an association that has been of such inestimable value to our 
I sincerely hope that all of the facts can be pre- 
sented in this case and that the decision will be in favor of the 


| cooperatives. 


Yours very truly, 
C. O. HoLuann, President. 
Tur FARMERVILLE BANK, 
Farmerville, La., October 25, 1935. 
LOUISIANA COTTON CORPORATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: Since the organization of the cooperative plan of 
handiing cotton in this community, we believe that it has been 


| extremely beneficial to the people in general, and especially to the 


cotton grower, who, in our opinion, has received a price for his 


| commodity above that which he might have hoped to receive from 


the old marketing system. 
We are pleased with the present set-up, and believe we voice the 


| sentiment of the community when we make this statement. 


Yours very truly, 
Epw. EVERETT, President. 
BANK OF RINGGOLD, 
Ringgold, La., October 24, 1935. 
Mr. Sam Bass, 
Manager, Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

Dear Sir: Don’t know that we are in a position to be a good 
judge, but consider the Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association 
has been largely responsible in keeping up the basis on cotton 
in our territory, and would like to see them continue their op- 
erations as they have in the past. 

Yours very truly, 
O. G. THomas, President. 
Ruston State BANK & Trust Co., 
Ruston, La., October 25, 1935. 
LOUISIANA COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: We have heard none but favorable comments from 
men who have delivered their cotton this year to your Ruston 
office. 

Just today a farmer in our bank said that though he lives a 
good distance from Ruston he likes to bring his cotton here, be- 
cause he has learned that at your office here he will get the 
right grade and class on his cotton. 

It goes without saying that we business people appreciate the 
fact that you are handling cotton in a way that is satisfactory 
to the producers. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN P. GraHaM, Cashier. 


DuspacH STATE BANK, 
Dubach, La. 
LOUISIANA COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: I am writing you to let you know that we appre- 
ciate your efforts in our town and parish and feel like we get 
the correct class and staple on the cotton delivered. 

We appreciate your service in handling the 12-cent-loan cotton 
and in paying us the entire amount of the loan, not holding any 
commission or charges. 

And we also appreciate the fact that you have Government 
classers, and I just saw a return today where one of your classers 
only missed two bales out of a hundred. 

Our crop in this section is pretty well out, ginned about 96 
percent. 

Yours truly, 
E. B. Tatum, Cashier. 


West Monroe STATE BANK, 
West Monroe, La., October 25, 1935. 
Mr. Mark W. Strovp, 
Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association, 
Monroe, La. 

Dear Sir: We are writing you to express our appreciation of the 
services rendered in this community by the Louisiana Cotton 
Cooperative Association. Our relations with the local office of 
the association has been very pleasant, indeed, and we have 
found that their manner of handling cotton drafts drawn through 
the New Orleans office has been very satisfactory, both to the 
bank and to our customers. 

Our contacts with the personnel of the local office of the asso- 
ciation has been most pleasant, and we have always found them 
very courteous and accommodating. 

Yours very truly, 
Frep G. THATCHER, 
Vice President and Cashier. 
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Concorpia Bank & Trust Co., 
Vidalia, La., October 25, 1935. 
LOUISIANA COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: I am writing to express my views concerning the 
services furnished the farmers and planters by the interoffices of 
the Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association. It would be a big 
mistake if they were withdrawn, as the farmers here feel that due to 
the fair grading and stapling of their cotton by the cooperative 
classer enables them to get a better price for their cotton even 
though it is not handled by the association. 

The cooperatives have given us the services of United States 
Government licensed classers and have been a wonderful help in 
improving the quality of cotton grown and enables the planters to 
get full value on their cotton. I think that the feeling of the 
planters and farmers in this territory are shown by the amount of 
cotton received by the cooperatives. 

It is our request that they be retained and the number of offices 
increased if possible. 

Yours very truly, 
S. L. Winston, Vice President. 


EXCHANGE BANK OF NATCHITOCHES, 
Natchitoches, La., October 24, 1935. 
Lovtstana COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: We have been very fortunate to have had located in 
our community for the past 5 years or more an office representing 
your association. The continuous operation of this local office and 
its very efficient management has been a very important factor in 
the development of our community and parish. We believe that 
the year in and year out operation of the local co-op office means a 
great deal to the advancement of farming in any section, both from 
@ monetary as well as an educational standpoint. We trust that 
this good work will continue. 

Yours very truly, 
Harowip Karrie, President. 


THE Fmst NATIONAL BANK, 
Arcadia, La., October 25, 1935. 
Sam Bass, 
General Manager, Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

Deak Mr. Bass: It has come to our attention through the press 
that there will be an investigation to be held in Memphis, Tenn., 
at an early date and we take this method of expressing our kind 
feeling toward the work being done in this community by the 
cooperatives, and we are sure that we speak for the people of this 
trade territory. 

There has been maintained a more stable market for our cotton 
since you have had a representative here, and we find that our 
customers are receiving premiums for their better staples and 
grades, which amounts to a considerable sum each year. 

Any assistance that we may be to you will be done gladly, for we 
respect our obligation to you. 

Very sincerely, 
J. T. THappen, Cashier. 
THE BANK oF BERNICE, 
Bernice, La., October 24, 1935. 
Sam Bass, 
General Manager, Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

Dear Mr. Bass: It gives me great pleasure to continue to support 
the good work your association is doing for the farmers of this 
territory. All cotton delivered to you has been handled to the 
advantage of the producer. 

I also know the farmers are backing your good work and appre- 
ciate your efforts in their behalf. 

Assuring you of our continued support, I beg to remain, 


nt aan L. H. Pratt, Cashie 
. , Cas w. 


Crry Bank & Trust Co. 
Natchitoches, La., October 24, 1935. 


service to the cotton farmers in this section. 

The local office has cooperated in every way with the trade and 
has been a very useful agency in our midst. This section would 
feel their loss should they be removed from our town. 

We approve of the work of your association and the local office. 


Yours truly, 
G. H. Presson, 
Vice President and Cashier. 


Bank OF CHOUDRANT, 
Choudrant, La., October 25, 1935. 
LOUISIANA COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans. La. 

GENTLEMEN: We want to express to you our appreciation to 
your association for the manner of handling the cotton in this 
— ee ee ee 12-cent 
oan cot 
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All of the farmers in this section feel that they have had a 
square deal in classing and stapling and feel that through your 
good work it has helped to keep the price of cotton up to market 
value. We handled quite a few of your patronage dividend checks, 
and they came at a time the farmer needed the money most. 

Trusting that your association will continue to function in this 
territory, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
H. H. Srrn, President. 


MINDEN BANK & Trust Co., 
Minden, La., October 25, 
LOUISIANA COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: Being informed that there is a movement on foot 
to discredit the work of your organization, I am taking the liberty 
of expressing my views on the benefits that have accrued to our 
cotton farmer by reason of the service you have rendered in this 
locality. 

In my opinion, you have more nearly approached a measure of 
helpfulness in your methods of assembling, classing, and selling of 
cotton than has to this time been accomplished by any other 
agency. 

You have more nearly approached the idea of cooperation among 
armers in the sale of their product in a practical way than has 
heretofore been accomplished. 

You have largely gained the confidence of all cotton growers, 
something which has heretofore been considered impossible. 

The writer is largely interested in the local cotton warehouse 
and has had personal supervision of the warehousing of all cotton 
being sold and assembled in Minden during the past 15 years. 
I am familiar with the system that prevailed before the days of 
the cooperatives, and I have watched with interest the develop- 
ment of the cotton business since that time. I believe that the 
cooperative movement is a constructive force in the matter of 
farm relief, and I believe it would prove an economic loss to 
cotton farmers were this association disturbed or hampered in 
their efforts to profitably market cotton in their present way. 

I sincerely trust that your organization may survive this effort 
on the part of jealous interests to interfere with the good work 
that you are doing all over the South. I wish you success in 
your fight. 

Yours very truly, 
T. CricutTon, Jr. 


THE Ovacuira NaTIONAL BANK IN MONROE, 
Monroe, La., October 26, 1935. 
Mr. Sam Bass, 
General Manager, Lowisiana Cotton Cooperative Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

Dear Mr. Bass: Mr. Stroud has asked me if I would write a 
letter to you giving my personal opinion as to the benefits de- 
rived by the farmers from the Louisiana Cotton Cooperative 
Association. I am very pleased to comply. 

I think the association has been of very marked benefit to the 
farmers and certainly hope it will not be discontinued. It is my 
observation and Knowledge that the farmers are receiving better 
basis on their cotton by from 50 to 100 points than they did 
before the organization of your association. I cannot say that 
your association is responsible for this increase in the basis, but 
I do know that the increase has developed since the organization 
of the association. 

Very sincerely yours, 
F. F. Mrusaps, President. 


THE PEOPLES BANK, 
Natchitoches, La., October 24, 1935. 
LOUISIANA COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: We feel that the continuous operation of your 
local office for the past 5 years or more has been a most im- 
portant factor in the cotton trade, both for the money involved 
and the willing help and advice given our growers. This means, 
of course, that our community and parish has prospered, and we 
would certainly like to express ourselves as having a continuous 
establishment of this kind in our city. We trust that the good 
work will go on. 

Yours very truly, 
Sam’t Levy, President. 


FRANKLIN STATE BaNK & Trust Co., 
Winnsboro, La., October 24, 1935. 
LOUISIANA COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: With reference to your association handling cot- 
ton in this section of the State, will say that spiendid results 
have been gained which credit should go to the Louisiana Cotton 
Cooperative Association. 

First, the farmers are raising a better grade of staple, receiving 
@ better price therefor. Also, after having their cotton classed 
and graded they are in position to receive a much better price and 
do receive a better price than before the cooperative association 
established an office here, one bale of cotton receiving the same 
care in being graded and classed as would a 100-bale lot. 
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Farmers here do not hestitate to praise the good work of the 
Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association, the businesslike man- 
ner in which your local office handles the crop, and accommoda- 
tions rendered them by your managers. 

Prior to the location of your grader and classer here, the price 
always seemed to be about 1 cent to 1% cents under the cotton- 
market quotations. Now they receive according to the grade and 
class as given them by your local managers, which gives them the 
full market value plus the grades. 

Yours very truly, 
BaILEyY MARTIN, Cashier. 


First NATIONAL BANK, 
Ruston, La., October 25, 1935. 
LOUISIANA COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: It is our opinion that your concern has assisted in 
bringing about a better cotton market for our town and sur- 
rounding community. Before your association began operations 
here there was no stapling of cotton but since the farmers have 
been delivering cotton to your association all the buyers staple the 
cotton. 

We believe that your local grader is efficient and thoroughly 
qualified to grade cotton; sincere in allowing the proper grade and 
staple to the farmers at all times. 

Yours very truly, 
App THompson, Vice President. 


ConcorpIA BANK & TrusT Co., 
Ferriday, La., October 24, 1935. 
UISIANA COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: Regarding the service rendered by your agency in 
this section. we advise that from our knowledge and observation 
this is manifested by the volume of business that your local 
agency receives at this point, which enjoys keen competition 
due to the high grade of cotton grown in this vicinity. 

We believe that the cotton producers are entirely satisfied, 
inasmuch as their drafts are handled without delay and are able 
to take advantage of and receive grades by a bonded Government 
classer. 
is Our own personal connection as to banking is entirely satis- 
actory. 

Yours very truly, 
S. A. Murray, Cashier. 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BanK & Trust Co., 
West Monroe, La., October 25, 1935. 
LOUISIANA COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 

Dear Stirs: The Cooperative Association of Monroe has rendered 
very efficient service in this territory and we feel the banks, to- 
= with the farmers, have received benefit through this 
office. 

Hoping the same will be continued, beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK & TrusT Co., 
T. C. Drew, 
Manager, West Monroe Branch. 


First NATIONAL BANK, 
Dethi, La., October 24, 1935. 
To whom it may concern: 

The Louisiana Cooperative Cotton Association has operated in 
this section for the last 2 years, and it is our opinion that they have 
helped the sale of cotton and the local cotton market considerably, 
and we believe our cotton market would be materially damaged 
should they decide to withdraw from this place. 

Very respectfully, 
F, W. Muizes, Cashier. 


ZENORIA LUMBER Co., INC., 
Jonesville, La., October 28, 1935. 
Mr. L. D. Brown, 
Care of Louisiana Cotton Cooperative Association, 
Alexandria, La. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed herewith find cotton sales certificates for the 
48 bales of cotton which we shipped to you. Kindly sign same in 
triplicate and return to us, and we desire a copy for ourselves and 
one for our tenant. 

We desire to express our appreciation for the prompt and satis- 
factory manner in which you handled this cotton for us and to 
assure you of our cooperation with the association, as we are in 
hardy accord with the association, and believe that through the 
efforts of the association the farmers and producers have received 
a great deal more benefits and a much higher value for their cotton 
than they could possibly have secured if it had not been for the 
information given out by the association. And through the several 
offices of the association each producer or seller of cotton could 
secure the actual value of his cotton, whether he handled the cot- 
ton through the association or not, and in this way they did know 
the value of their cotton. 

The cotton producers in this section keenly feel the loss of the 
association this year, as we did not have the co-op representative 
here and as this point produces several thousand bales of cotton 
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each year every effort will be made to have a co-op office here again 
at Jonesville. 
Again assuring you of our appreciation of the assistance you 
have given us, we are 
Yours very truly, 
ZENORIA LUMBER Co., INc., 
W. D. Lurgry, Vice President. 
Question. Now read the bulletin. 
Answer (reading): 
“INTRODUCTION 


“Producers of cotton have claimed for years that certain markets 
have discriminated against their product and that frequently 
within the same market intrinsic worth was disregarded and 
was purchased on averages, all grades bringing the same 


cotton 
price.” 

Now this was before the cooperatives were organized anywhere 
in the South. [Continuing reading: ] 

“That such a system works to the detriment of the farmer who 
exercises care in producing and harvesting his crop is generally 
admitted.” 

Question. That was 1914? 

Answer. 1916. 

Question. All right. 

Answer (continuing reading): 

“To discover, if possible, whether there was any foundation for 
such reports the Department of Agriculture in 1912-13 conducted 
a survey of Oklahoma to secure accurate information as to the 
exact conditions under which the farmer of the western belt 
marketed his cotton. 

“So many interesting and unusual conditions were revealed by 
this survey that the Office of Markets and Rural Organization 
started an investigation in the season of 1913-14 to cover the entire 
Cotton Belt for the purpose of ascertaining the manner in which 
cotton is handled and marketed in the various sections of the 
South. Seventy-three towns in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, for the most part sections growing cotton of short staple, 
were covered by this survey. Every effort was made to discover the 
facts as they existed in the various marketing centers as a basis for 
improvement, since little improvement is possible without a full 
understanding of the exact conditions under which cotton is mar- 
keted. Special attention was given to grade to see if (and to what 
extent) cotton was purchased according to the accepted standards 
and differences existing at that time or whether it was bought on a 
daily average price. Special effort was made to determine whether 
staple was a factor in pricing the farmer’s cotton or whether cotton 
was sold without regard to variations in length of staple. Com- 
parisons were made between prices paid for cotton of the same 
grade and staple on the same day in different markets. In the 
course of the investigation 38,000 representative samples were 
secured from 73 markets in 9 different States. 

“Men who were experienced in the cotton business were ap- 
pointed in the various markets covered by this survey. They were 
instructed to begin sampling as soon as cotton began to move freely 
and to send in 50 samples each week. Information as to the date 
of sale, name of seller, and price received accompanied each sample. 
These samples were carefully wrapped, placed in a mail bag, and 
shipped to Washington. The grading and stapling was done by 
cotton experts connected with the Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization. The same experts handled the entire lot of samples, 
thus securing a certain uniformity in the classing. When the 
classing was finished the results were compiled and entered in 
the files of the Office of Markets and Rural Organization. 

“In order to compare prices paid for cotton throughout the 
Cotton Belt, the average price for each grade was obtained by 
months for each State. This was done by taking all of the samples 
from the grades Strict Good Ordinary, Low Middling”— 
and so forth, and he goes on to name the grades— 

“as practically all the crop fell within these grades.” 

That left the grades covering the crop. 

“By making this selection for each State it is safe to assume that 
the figures fairly represent the average for the season.” 

Then they gave a table here which illustrates this point. I am 
just going to read a few paragraphs here—some of the cases. It 
will appear in the record as an exhibit, but these studies now, 
in order to save time, that real short cotton of the lower grade 
did not lose to the farmer on the method of marketing that the 
better grades did, but when it came to the better grades and 
staples; that is where the farmer was penalized severely. [Con- 
tinuing reading: ] 

“While it is difficult to make definite comparisons between 
round-lot and single-bale sales, still the figures in general clearly 
indicate the advantage of selling in round lots. Although this 
survey did not afford opportunities for definite comparisons be- 
tween rouna-lot and single-bale sales, figures of subsequent years 
are available.” 

Question. What you mean by round lots is—— 

Answer. A round number of bales of cotton. 

Question. Nothing to do with grade or staple? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. All right, go ahead. 

Answer (reading) : 

“Investigations made by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with the experiment station of the North 
Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College in 1914-15 and 
1915-16 furnish much light on the subject. During these 2 
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years date were obtained regarding 55,000 bales of cotton sold in 
North Carolina, and records were kept of each trans- 
action. These figures show that in 1914-15 the producer received 
29 points, or $1.45 more per bale by selling in lots of 10 bales or 
over, and the following year he received 17 points, or 85 cents 
more per bale. 

“These data also tend to show the importance of selling cotton 
in uniform lots of grade and staple. Since the selling in round 
lots showed a higher price, sales in even-running lots would show 
equal or even higher premiums. 

Table 3 shows——” 

And that is here. 

Question. It will all appear in the record anyway, Mr. Wil- 
liamson. 

Answer. There are two or three aphs—I am afraid you 
will not have time to read this record, and it will net take but 
a few minutes. ({Reading:] 

“Table 3 shows that le of staple often does not receive 
proper consideration in pricing the farmer's cotton. A careful 
study of table 3 will show that the average price paid for cot- 
ton of three-fourths-inch staple was as high as that secured by 
the producer of 1l-inch cotton, while the laiter is worth probably 
$5 more per bale for spinning purposes. In this connection it 

t be well to quote from a recent issue of the Farmers’ Mar- 
ket Bulletin, published by the North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in cooperation with the State department of 
agriculture and the college of agriculture, April 1916, edition.” 

At this point they set out that the short staple brings as much 
as the longer staple, with a difference in price of as much as 
$17 per bale. 

“The fact that official standards for tinged and stained cotton 
have been promulgated should enable the merchant to handle 
colored cotton in the future with little more risk than with white 
cotton. The decreased risk naturally will give greater stability to 
the market and should enable the farmer to secure prices which are 
more in line with the value of the produce offered. Table 4 shows 
the wide range in prices paid in the primary markets for singed 
and stained cotton. It is but matural to expect a considerable 
range in prices, but there is no argument to justify a variation of 
500 points in the same market on the same day for the same grade, 
especially when this difference amounts to more than was paid the 
producer for the lowest-priced bale. 


“It must not be supposed that the local buyer reaps the entire | 


benefit of this loss, because he, too, is frequently not aware of the 
intrinsic worth of the cotton that he purchases. Probably this 
amount is absorbed gradually along the line, but the producer is 
the one who sustains the loss. 

“When conditions are favorable, great economies may be effected 
through the organization of cooperative associations for the proper 
handling and marketing of cotton. Organizing on a community 
basis will permit the development and maintenance of a pure 
variety of cotton of a given length of staple. This development of 
one variety must be accompanied by better methods of harvesting, 
ginning, and storing. When the cotton is ready for marketing, 
better prices can be secured by assembling it at a central point, 
having it properly classed, and offering it for sale in even-running 
lots of grade and staple.” 

Question. Now, before you leave that, I want to ask some ques- 
tions about that. That was in 1916? 

Answer. ‘The work was done the year previous, but the bulletin 
was dated in 1916. 

Question. Since that time has any law been passed providing 
that cotton should only be sold on grade and staple? Has an 
association ever demanded that cotton be sold only by grade and 


Answer. Well, we Ihave practiced it. We have not initiated any 
legislation on it. 

Question. Well, you say you have actually done it. Were you 
here the other day when a bill of sale was ced showing that 
the Mid-South Association had bought three bales on the round 
system, that it had paid an even price for all three bales, of about 
7 cents plus, and it was afterward sold for 10 cents plus, and it 
graded very differently when it was sold from when it was bought? 
Now, are you in favor of a law, Mr. Williamson, if one can be had? 
I doubt very much whether the Federal Government has the juris- 
diction to pass such a law, but are you in favor of State laws or 
Federal laws to help that along, because we could probably pass 
one affecting the cotton that moved in interstate commerce? Are 
—e that cotton can only be sold on grade and 

ple 

Answer. No; I do not think it would be practicable for the State. 
We would have to have uniform laws, and I don’t know whether 
it would be practicable—I don’t know the requirements of it, or 
whether could pass a law requiring every farmer to have 
his cotton classed by a Government classer. I don’t know, but it 
would certainly be a very beneficial thing to the cotton producer. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Question. All right, sir. Now, the other bulletin is a very long 
one, and I suggest that you just put that in the record. 

Answer. The point that I want to bring out, and I think that 
your own governmental publications clearly point to that fact, is 
the difference, first, between the farm market at which cotton is 
sold, the price at which cotton was sold—and this data was se- 
cured in the year 1928, or the cotton year 1928, which would in- 
clude the crop year of 1928-29, and the bulletin is one of our 
Louisiana bulletins, no. 221, and was published in May 1931. Now, 
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this was in 1928-29, and it was just before A.C. C. A. was organ- 
ized. Now, these estimates were made by Mr. Farrington, as I said, 
in cooperation with C. T. Dowell, dean and director of the Louisiana 
Experiment Station at Baton Rouge, together with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington. As you likely know, we have 
short cotton in Louisiana, and all types of staple cotton, up to 1% 
inches, and the differences between the sale price to the farmer 
and the price at which it was being sold in the central markets 
is remarkable, and they bring out the effect of grade and staple. 

Question. Now, of course, you know I will be glad to hear you, 
but I call your attention to the fact that Mr. Henry and Mr. Creek- 
more both have testified that they have their organizations spread 
through the cotton territory and they have a leeway of as much as 
6185. They buy the cotton in accordance with those instructions, 
and it seems to me that you are concerned with doing what the 
other cotton buyers are doing, buyimg cottom as cheap as you can, 
and then selling it for as much as you can. Now, I just tell you 
that to let you know what is running in my mind. As to the facie 
of the case, that is what we are undertaking to find out here. 

Answer. I want to show, Senator, the importance insofar as the 
cotton grower is concerned, as well as the cooperative, the impor- 
tance to them both of selling cotton as a class according to the 
grade and staple of cotton. 

Question. Well, now, Mr. Williamson, let's look back. In 1930 it 
was—I mean 1920—it was shown here the other day that cotton 
sold at 55 cents? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Suppose that was beneficial to the farmer. 

Answer. It might have been worth 75. 

Question. It might have been; I don't know; but here is the thing 
about it. When a farmer gets a good price for his cotton he is not 
the one who is likely to be complaining. If you will look at those 
bulletins you will find that nearly all of them are issued when 
cotton is down low and everybody is trying te find a way to get a 
better price, and it is perfectly natural; that its human nature; 
maturally one will do that. So we are trying te do what we can to 
help the farmer. What we are trying to do is to ascertain just 
what is being done to the farmer and how much the farmer is 
getting out af the cooperatives at the present time. I don’t know 
the history of cotton farming or cotton sales. We are bere for the 
facts. It may be that something better is being done for the farmer 
and the producer, and that is what we are directing our attention 
to in this case. 

Answer. Senator, I can't conceive of anything more pertinent nor 
to the point, bearing in mind the complaints that have been made 
by the cotton trade that we are advanced money by the Government 
and that we are doing business in competition with them, and still 
not saving the farmer, the producer, and we are not benefiting him. 
Now, that is what I want to show here. 

Question. I have no doubt every dealer in cotton—I imagine so; 
I have no knowledge of it—but how any fair-minded man, whether 
he be a dealer or not, could differ with the statements made in these 
bulletins, I don’t know. If there are any private cotton men here, 
I imagine that we could ask them if there is a one of them who 
does disagree with what I have just read—or you have just read, 
rather—and I believe at this time I will find that out. Is there any 
private cotton dealer here that disagrees with the arguments of 
these bulletins? If so, will you stand up and tell why you disagree? 
I don’t know whether there are any here, but it looks like there is 
no disagreement about it. 

Answer. Of course, I want to make the record here. 

Question. Yes; that is one of the things we are doing, getting at 
now. 

Answer. The charge is made that we are not serving the farmer 
through our operation. I don’t agree with them; I don't know; 
they might be right, but I don’t think so. Now, the only way 
they could be forced out of business would be for the spread be- 
tween the price that the farmer gets and the price that the mills 
pay, so that there would net be any unusual profit for the cotton 
man. If we are responsible for that, I think that we have ren- 
dered a service to the farmer. 

Question. The testimony of Mr. Henry was that he did not take 
that position. You think he is wrong ebout it? 

Answer. I don’t know what particular thing you are talking 
about. There was some statement produced here, as I recall, which 
showed that there had been some mistake made in the farmers’ 
cotton, and he came back on the association, and the mistake was 
corrected. Im a big organization of this kind, and being only poor 
humans, you must realize that mistakes have been mace, and they 
will be made again, but ail we can do is to correct them when they 
do occur. 

Question. Oh, yes. 

Answer. And you will have mistakes again, as I say. 

Question. I agree to that. 

Answer. Now, if you will analyze it you will see that there is 
nothing to what we are accused of doing. Now, the Lord knows 
I don't want to deny to any man the right to make a living, and 
to make a profit, or to make as much as he can, so long as it is 
not an injury or an unjust injury to anyone else, but these co- 
operatives have been accused of conducting our business in a way 
that bas put a lot of good men out of business. I say that is 
wrong; that we have put no man out of business, and what we 
have done ts to effect a saving to the farmer, and the farmer is 
getting more now for his crop, regardless of whether he belongs 
to our association or not; and, if we had done nothing else, we 
would have justified our existence. So I tell you that we are not 
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responsible for such a condition, and I tell you that we have 
rendered a service and that we will continue to do so. 
Now, I want to return to this bulletin here. I want to read a 


ragraph here on page 19 of this bulletin, no. 221, 1931, by C. C. 
on and C. T. Dowell, dean and director of Louisiana State 


stion. All right. 

Answer (reading): 

“Average premiums and discounts for staple differed even more 
widely in the various subtypes of local markets of Louisiana. 
Average premiums for staple length longer than %-inch were 
considerably greater in nonginner-commission-buyer markets, 
C, D, and E, than in any other type of local market studied. Pre- 
miums in this type of market averaged 90 cents per bale of 500 
pounds for }{#-inch cotton, $2.85 for l-inch, $4.20 for 14-inch, 
#640 for 14-inch, and $7.30 for 1,;,-inch. The premiums for 
staple leneth in the ginner-commission-buyer markets A and B 
were considerably less than those of the above markets. Premiums 
paid in the ginner-commission-buyer markets, however, were 
greater than those of any of the merchant-market types. 

“Competitive merchant markets H and J were the only merchant 
markets in which even small staple premiums were paid. Average 
premiums paid in these markets, expressed in dollars per 500- 
pound bale, were as follows: {f-inch, 20 cents; 1l-inch, 35 cents; 
and 1,;-inch, $1.40. In the other two types of merchant markets 
the average prices paid for each staple length longer than %-inch 
were lower than those paid for %%-inch cotton of the same grade. 
In the noncompetitive ginner-merchant markets F and G, the 
farmers actually received an average of 85 cents less for }}-inch 
cotton, $1.05 less for 1%-inch cotton, and 80 cents less for 1;-inch 
cotton than they did for %-inch cotton. Smaller discounts were 
made for 1-inch and 1,;-inch cotton, but these staple lengths 
also brought lower average prices than %-inch cotton.” 

Now, Senator, I have marked certain paragraphs Here, and I am 
going to submit this bulletin. I don’t want to tire you. You have 
been very patient and kind and courteous and considerate with all 
of us through this week. You have worked long hours and I know 
it has been boresome to you, and I am not going to go any further 
in reading these figures, but there are even more astounding 
differences recited in this bulletin than I have read. In some 
instances there has been as high as $13 a bale difference in the 
price received by the farmer in the country market and the price 
paid in the central market, such as Memphis, New Orleans, and 
other markets throughout our territory. 

Question. I haven’t been bored. I have been very much inter- 
ested in this entire proceeding. 

Answer. I want to say again that I don’t want to be placed in 
the attitude—I know that my newspaper friends might have mis- 
taken my feeling—I do not want to be placed in the attitude of 
having attacked the cotton exchange or any of my friends in the 
cotton business; I don’t want to have my attitude understood in 
that light. 

Question. I want to ask you a few questions when you get 
through with your testimony. 

Answer. Well, I am through now, Senator. 

Question. From page 769 of the record I read your testimony. 
[Reading: ] 

“Answer. When there are ten or eleven million bales of cotton 
produced in America and possibly seventy-five or one hundred mil- 
lion sold on the New York Exchange and possibly on the other 
exchanges; I don’t know the actual figures, but I take it that 
approximately somewhere in the range of 100,000,000 bales are 
sold annually in the New York Exchange in normal times, not 
in the last few years, because there has been very little specula- 
tion. That question is no. 1, and the best evidence, to my mind, 
that there is something wrong with the system of marketing is the 
very thing that happened on March 11 last, 1935.” 

Then, again, on page 771: 

“Now, that is what is going on. That is what the farmer is 
interested in, Senator. He can’t sell 100 or 1,000 bales on the 
New York Exchange. He can’t even get there. He don’t know 
anything about it. But he is interested, and intensely interested, 
in what somebody will pay him for his cotton, and he is materially 
interested in whether he can sell his cotton for 11 cents or 12 
cents, and not whether they are selling cotton in New York or 
New Orleans today for 10 cents or 11 cents or 13 cents.” 

And, by the way, I am inclined to think there is a good deal 
in what you say, Just as I said yesterday. But your statement was 
an argument against futures exchanges, and this is what I want to 
know: If you are so opposed to futures exchanges, and think they 
are doing the farmers so much harm, and you are interested in the 
cotton farmer, why is it—and you evidently consider that these ex- 
changes as bad, and it might be that you are right—but why is it, 
if you think they are that way, that you continue to use them, that 
you are a member of them, and that your association is a member 
of them? Why not make the fight out on them if they are bad— 
get rid of them if they are bad? But as long as you are a member 
of them and use them, and especially the futures exchanges, be- 
cause it is evidence here that your association and the cotton asso- 
ciations, the A. C. C. A. association are all buying enormous amounts 
of futures, probably a great many more futures than you buy 
spot—it seerms to me that your attitude is very unusual, to Jump 
on an institution that you are using every day. I am just asking 
you about your attitude. 

Answer. I believe, as I have stated, that there are serious defects 
in the marketing system and the system of spread, but it is the 
only machinery we have to protect ourselves the same as any 
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other—any country merchant or any other operator—in marketing 
spot cotton. We can’t afford to go without protecting ourselves 
against losses where cotton is delivered by members, and we must 
hedge. 

Question. What is your suggestion to the farmer in the interest 
of the farmer? 

Answer. I suggest that you Senators who are interested in the 
condition of the farmers give serious thought to the very points 
that I suggested. I don’t claim that I am right, but I do feel 
that those thoughts ought to have consideration. If we can im- 
prove on the system of marketing cotton to a point that will pre- 
vent the value changing almost $10 a bale in less than an hour’s 
time, I think we should do so. There is something seriously wrong 
with a situation of that kind. 

Question. Well, it would seem so to me. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you are complaining of the system that you use? 

Answer. We have nothing else to use. 

Question. Could you, as an expert cotton man—— 

Answer. Pardon me; I do not hold myself out as an expert 
cotton man. 

Question. But you have been in the business all your life—in 
the business of selling futures and selling spots and buying fu- 
tures and buying spots. Won’t you tell us what you think would 
be a proper system to get for the farmer every dollar that he is 
entitled to, because, after all, that’s the principal thing we want 
to do? 

Answer. I wish I was smart enough to tell you, but I think we 
ought to do this, and I am willing to go with you and others who 
are in position to help: to get proper authority from Congress to 
make a proper investigation—not for the purpose of prosecuting 
or persecuting anybody, not with the idea of tearing down any 
business that has already been established, but with the idea of 
intelligently, and aiong sound lines, trying to work out some sys- 
tem and some improvement that will guard against the wide fluc- 
tuations that happen without any apparent cause. I don’t believe 
honestly that there was any preconceived idea by any one man or 
any group of men to jump on the market on March 11—I don't 
believe that, but for some unknown reason which no individual 
or group of individuals may be responsible for—the point I am 
trying to bring out is that there are some vital defects in the sys- 
tem where a thing like that can happen, and I want to say again 
that I don’t think there was any organized effort on the part of 
any man or group of men to do that thing. I don’t believe it. 

Question. Would a limitation on the price have been changed 
in 1 day? 

Answer. There is a limitation now. We have 200 points, and it 
didn’t go the limit. 

Question. Suppose we reduced that to 50 points? 

Answer. I don’t think that would help. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. It would go down from day to day. 

Question. That isn’t always the case. Sometimes it goes down 
and sometimes it goes up. 

Answer. Yes, sir; sure. 

Question. Wouldn’t a limitation of 50 or 25 points a day be of 
advantage? 

Answer. It might. I am not competent to say that. I haven’t 
studied the situation close enough. I know there is some weakness 
when a commodity that has a staple value as much as cotton does 
act that way. 

Question. Here’s what I want to ask you, Mr. Williamson: You 
have claimed that there ought not to be such a change in a day, 
and in that claim I thoroughly agree with you. I want to rectify 
it, and yet again you claim the farmers ought to have the cotton 
sold in order to be protected—his cotton ought to be sold accord- 
ing to grades and staples, and I agree with you there; but in 
neither case do you suggest any plan, any new plan. Do you want 
to continue the old plan until a better one is found? 

Answer. It can’t help itself. You have to play the game accord- 
ing to the rules. 

Question. The whole marketing of cotton isn’t a game? 

Answer. It is a big gamble. 

Question. I have strongly suspected that for a long time. I 
don’t believe in this gambling. 

Answer. The producers are the biggest gamblers of all. 

Question. Oh, no, sir; I don’t agree with you there. 

Answer. He doesn’t know within 5 cents of what he is going to 
get for it. 

Question. But he doesn’t go in the market—I don’t believe there’s 
one case in 10,000—I seriously doubt if there’s a case in 50,000— 
where the producer goes on the market and gambles. 

Arswer. I didn’t mean he actually gambled on the market, but 
what he thinks he is going to get out of it. 

Question. That part of gambling is nothing more than what life 
is, Mr. Williamson, because I don’t know whether I am going to be 
sitting here tomorrow or in the ground. It is all a gamble when 
you look at it that way; but what I am talking about is a gamble 
on cotton. Don’t you think that all gambling on cotton should be 
stopped? 

Answer. I don’t know, Senator. 

Question. You don’t know? 

Answer. That was one of the questions I asked you—one of the 
five questions, Should speculation be cut out? 

Question. Do you think it ought to be? 

Answer. Sometimes I do. 
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Question. Sometimes you do and sometimes you don’t; is that 
correct? 

Answer. I want to tell you what makes me doubt my own 
opinion. 

When a man who has been in the cotton business and has 
made a life study of it—not as a farmer—when they sit down 
and present some pretty sound arguments sometimes that the 
wider and bigger you make your market, the better it will be 
for the man who owns the commodity, that is if you limit your 
actual clearing of trades like the banks do in their checks every 
day—that is, limit it actually to transfer of spot cotton—it would 
narrow our markets and we couldn’t get a good price. Senator 
Caraway, whom you no doubt recall—his bill might be the solu- 
tion. He introduced a bill and worked zealously for it. That 
bill might be the solution. 

I remember that well. 

Question. Can you give me a copy of your certificate of incorpo- 
ration and bylaws of your association? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we have that. 

Question. Just pass that to the stenographer. 

Answer. I can get it. 

Question. Haven’t you already handed one in? 

Answer. No; you didn’t ask for it. 

Question. I will ask for it now. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Will you pass it in? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. To be held on the same arrangement that we agreed 
the other day? 

Answer. I haven’t any authority to get it. 

Question. To whom do you have to go? 

Answer. The directors. 

Question. I am calling for it now and you can take your own 
course in securing it. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I would like to have the number of your membership 
for each year. First, the number actually delivering cotton; sec- 
ond, the number originated by seed loans, if you have any such; 
third, the number originated by 10-cent loans; fourth, the num- 
ber by 12-cent loans; and fifth, the number voting for the elec- 
tions each year; sixth, the proxy votes of members for director. 

Answer. We vote by ballot and the ballot—the contract provides 
that that counts as a vote. 

Question. Is that in your bylaws? 

Answer. Possibly. We will send the whole thing. 

Question. Have you had your books audited? 

Answer. Every year. 

Question. Will you send me copy of each year’s operations? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Could you give me your balance sheets for each year 
and profit-and-loss statements for each year? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Would you be good enough also to give me the pay- 
ments or commissions, by years, received from any governmental 
agency? 

Answer. If any; yes, sir. 

Question. And loans received from any governmental agency 
and any compromise thereof? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you contracts with the A. C. C. A. by years? 
Also lists of employees and their salaries? Do you draw a salary? 
You get $25 a day and expenses from the A. C. C. A.? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What salary do you draw? 

Answer. Five thousand. 

Question. Will you give me a list of your officers and directors 
and their salaries and the employees and their salaries? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What taxes do you pay? 

Answer. I don’t think in Louisiana—we don’t pay taxes except 
on office fixtures. 

Question. Do you pay any taxes to the Federal Government? 

Answer. Our State laws in Louisiana exempt farm commodities 
from taxes. 

Question. Does it exempt—for instance, if John Smith & Co. 
were engaged as cotton dealers; is that exempt? 

Answer. Yes; you don’t have to pay taxes on cotton at any place 
except in the warehouses. 

Question. What about—— 

Answer (interrupting). I am speaking about the cooperatives 
now. 

Question. Then, as a matter of fact, you don’t pay any taxes? 

Answer. Not if a cooperative organization. We are exempt from 
income taxes under the Federal laws. 

Question. Has the Farm Board—— 

Answer (interrupting). Pardon me, Senator; one correction: We 
have one little piece of land—the Louisiana association owns 20 
acres of land in Boyles Parish. 

Question. Has the Farm Board or the F. C. A. ever made any 
study or analysis of your operations? 

Answer. They are working now. I believe one of their repre- 


sentatives is Mr. Harmon in Louisiana. 

Mr. CreEKmorE. May I suggest to you, Senator McKeLiar, and 
to you, Mr. Williamson, that the Farm Board has made several 
studies, and I am sure you could get the result of those studies 
from the Farm Board, 
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. Question. If you have them, I would like for you to get them 
or me. 

Answer. All right, sir. 

Question. Is most of your cotton received in your fixation pool? 

Answer. Most of it now. 

Question. What percent would you say? 

Answer. I can’t say offhand, but I can get you that. 

Question. If a man sells you cotton to go in your immediate 
fixation pool, what further rights has he against your association? 

Answer. He doesn’t sell it to us. 

Question. You fix the price for it? 

Answer. You mean the time of delivery, when he delivers the 
cotton? 

Question. Yes; when you and I agree upon a price, that ends my 
interest in it. What does he have coming after that? 

Answer. Whatever equity—his proportion in it. 

Question. I think you have already said that you would give me 
a statement of what you received in the way of immediate fixation 
pools and what you paid out. 

Answer. You mean the sales in each pool? 
want? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you advertise in your districts—what do you call 
them? Districts? Do you advertise to your farmers, as the Mid- 
South does, that they can sell their cotton outright to you? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You don't do that? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you got a newspaper, Mr. Williamson? 

Answer. We have a paper in conjunction with the Farm Bureau 
called the Farm Bureau News. 

Question. How much do you pay for that? 

Answer. I think it costs about $2,000 a year. 

Question. What percentage of your members have agreed upon 
the deliveries of cotton and have signed your membership con- 
tract upon an invoice? 

Answer. Well, there would be no way of telling, Senator. 

Question. Do you get memberships in any other way? 

Answer. Oh, yes. We have a number—I don’t know how many—- 
signed agreements. 

Question. Could you ascertain that and let us know? 

Answer. Well, it could be done. 

Question. I would like to know how many of your memberships 
come from just selling cotton under the fixation pce vl and the 
agreement to become a member? 

Answer. Well, I don’t know, Senator. I hope you will remem- 
ber, if you stop to think about it, about 30,000, I think, our mem- 
bers run. It is a pretty good job—it may sound little—to go 
through that many names and pick out certain things. I don’t 
want to avoid anything. 

Question. I will fix it so it will be easy for you. Will you fur- 
nish a list of those who have signed contracts just generally when 
they came in and wanted it and they signed up their contracts 
with you. That will show? 

Answer. I say, you will have to go through the whole list to do 
it. I will get it. I will give you the information you want if it is 
possible. 

Question. Will you file a copy of your immediately fixation pool 
invoice in the record and a copy of that paper that you speak of? 
Do you still require that the people specify the number of bales 
if a man comes in? 

Answer. No, sir; we don’t. 

Question. You don’t do that. 
for any loss individually? 

Answer. No, sir; only liable as to their interest in the reserve. 

Question. In the reserves of the A. C. C. A.? 

Answer. And in the reserves of Louisiana. 

Question. They are not individually liable? 

Answer. They are individually liable to the extent that they own 
reserves, but not in the sense that I could go back to a member 
and say you have got to dig up some money and pay me what you 
owe me. 

Question. No member has ever been asked to pay you anything 
whe her you were prosperous or not? 

Answer. Oh, yes; sometimes we overpay a member and go back 
to him. For instance, if a mistake is made in settling and we find 
we have overpaid him, we make him pay the difference. 

Question. Suppose you find a mistake is made and he has over- 
paid you a few dollars? 

Answer. We pay him back, certainly, whether he finds it or 
whether we find it. 

Question. Do you know whether or not your buyers or branch 
managers take cotton from persons who bought it from actual pro- 
ducers? 

Answer. I expect we do, Senator. We have had a hard time—we 
try not to, but we have had a hard time avoiding that very thing, 
and I expect possibly you have—possibly not from any State, 
maybe you have from others, evidence brought in here where that 
has happened. I don’t doubt that it has happened, but one of 
the hardest things we have had to do is to keep local buyers in 
the country from buying cotton from the farmer. If they found 
that our bases are higher than theirs, they get somebody to deliver 
it to one of our interior offices, and make a profit on the cotton 
over what he pays the producer by turning it in to us. 


Is that what you 
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Question. Do you know of any cases where your buyers or branch 
managers or receiving agents required the person actually deliver- 
ing the cotton to them to sign as agents for the actual producers 
from whom they bought it? 

Answer. I don't know that I got that question. 

Question. I will read it over to you. [Reads question above.] 
In other words, to get down to what you require? 

Answer. Oh, no; the only case that might be covered by your 
question, back a few years ago when the price of cotton was low, 
we had banks, for instance, that had customers that they wanted 
to hold cotton for, and the banks did not have as much money 
as they do now. We had a few instances where we would open an 
account where the bank had a mortgage on the farmer’s cotton 
and they wanted to put the cotton in our association, so the bank 
would sign the membership. We could not take the cotton be- 
cause it was mortgaged. He would sign it or give authority by 
signing a membership and turning in the cotton in the producer’s 
own name, and we would send the settlement to the bank by au- 
thority of the producer. That is as near as we have come to that 
question, as I can recall. 

Question. Well, have you issued instructions to your representa- 
tives to receive cotton only from those who produce it? Have you 
got any such instructions? 

Answer. Well, I don't know that we have in writing, but that 
is what we try to do. 

Question. Mr. Williamson, as a matter of fact, isn’t the im- 
mediate fixation pool so close to an outright purchase, if it is not 
an outright purchase, that it can easily be abused as a device to 
purchase cotton? 

Answer. I don’t think so, Senator. 

Question. You don’t think so? 

Answer. No; I don’t think so. 

Question. What percentage of your immediate fixation pool cot- 
ton is actually delivered to you by local merchants and ginners? 

Answer. Very small, if any. I could not say, if ‘any. 

Question. Do you use the bases or price sheet which the 
A. C. C. A. puts out in determining the price to pay for immediate 
fixation pool cotton? 

Answer Yes, sir. 

Question. You don’t use any other basis? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you give your branch agents or buyers discretion 
in excess of these limits? 

Answer. Well, that seems to have been, Senator. We have in 
Louisiana several different localities with different characters of 
cotton. For instance, we have the Delta section along the river; 
we have the hills in north Louisiana; and we have the lower Mason 
territory, that produces a different type of cotton; and south Lou- 
isiana, that used to be in cane largely, is growing cotton, and so 
there are different characters of cotton in all those different sec- 
tions. I don’t keep up with the cotton-selling end of the business 
at all. I know that is done sometimes. 

Question. Do you know what the limits are? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Doesn't it go as high as $1.85 a bale sometimes? 

Answer. I don’t know. I would not think that was customary. 

Question. Do you give your branch agents discretion in excess of 
the basis? 

Answer. That is what we were just discussing. I don’t know 
particularly of any specific case, but I take it for granted that is 
done. 

Question. Do you advise your classers that you want them to get 
the cotton for less than the full discretion given? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Somebody does that? 

Answer. Well, I heard some reference to a letter there, but I 
cannot understand a practice like that. 

Question. What reserves per bale have you deducted since 1930? 

Answer. Our minimum is 1 percent under our marketing agree- 
ment. 

Question. How much have you in reserve now? 

Answer. Around $200,000; that is, reserve in excess of the reserves 
that are represented by preferred stock in the A. C. C. A. 

Question. Are you required to turn over all your receipts to the 
A. C. C. A., or can your association hold those? 

Answer. Well, I don’t know whether we could under our con- 
tract, but we turn it all over to the A. C. C. A. 

Question. Does your income statement show any net income 
from storage? 

Answer. The Louisiana association? 
Creekmore? 

Mr. CreEKMORE. Now, the State associations do not pay storage. 

Question. Well, from freight? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. From interest? 

Answer. Except what interest we might loan our own cash out. 
We have possibly an interest account between the A. C. C. A. and 
the association. 

Question. Would you be good enough to furnish us with that? 

Answer. If we have any, I will give it to you. 

Question. I believe that I have already asked you to file a state- 
ment showing your assets in 1920 and 1930, when the A. C. C. A. 
was established? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKE..ar. I believe that is all. 

(Witness excused.) 


It could not, could it, Mr. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in connection with what 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] has just put into 
the Recorp, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orD the letter of October 11, 1929, from C. O. Moser, presi- 
dent and general manager of the cooperatives, to Mr. Car! 
Williams, Federal Farm Board, Washington, D. C., as it 
appears on page 399 and following of the record of testimony 
taken before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations appointed to investigate expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government for cotton cooperatives, and so forth. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 

rinted in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hon. Cari WILLIAMs, 
Federal Farm Board, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Cart: I have been thinking a great deal recently about the 
problems of the cotton cooperatives—that is the necessary changes 
in our operating methods in order to handle a larger percentage of 
our production, and the type of assistance needed from the Federal 
Farm Board in order to make a success of our combined efforts. 
I know that you will permit me to give you my inner thoughts 
along this line and that you will give them the careful considera- 
tion which their importance deserves, with the same interests and 
objectives in view as motivate me. 

As a point of beginning we must realize two important facts and 
deal with each of them on their merits. 

First, that each of the State associations have in the past done 
what they considered the best they could under the circumstances 
of their operating conditions insofar as endeavoring to increase 
their deliveries is concerned; and that whatever is done in the 
future toward increasing deliveries must necessarily be through a 
plan which will be more attractive to the cotton growers than 
heretofore used by the cooperatives. 

Second, private handlers of cotton have materially changed their 
operating methods since the advent of the cotton cooperatives and 
have materially improved their operating efficiency—resulting in 
the lowering of their operating costs and reducing their per bale 
margin of profit. 

The effect of this change in the methods of handling cotton has 
put hundreds, perhaps thousands, of small and even large mer- 
chants out of business. The difference between the price paid the 
farmer for cotton of tenderable grade and staple within the range 
of the short staple lengths, and particularly those which pre- 
dominate in the local markets, is so small that only those who 
practice the most economical and efficient methods of handling 
cotton are able to survive the competition. The cotton coopera- 
tives are no exception to the rule—as a matter of fact, there is not 
sufficient opportunity for profit in the handling of %-inch mid- 
dling white cotton by the cooperatives, as now conducted, particu- 
larly in the optional pools, to justify the hazard, the delay, and 
inconvenience of marketing the cotton cooperatively. Other bene- 
fits of a collateral or supplemental nature must be brought into 
the equation, or our whole undertaking cannot hope to retain the 
confidence and patronage of the farmers and their friends. Of 
course, I am fully cognizant of the effect which the existence and 
operations of the cooperatives have had on the price of cotton in 
the primary markets, but I am not certain that so intangible and 
unmeasurable a benefit can be substantiated to the satisfaction of 
the growers in general to where they will support cooperative 
marketing. 

I think in the final analysis the movement will fail or prosper 
according to the price return experience of the members and non- 
members, respectively, and that the intangible benefits derived by 
the nonmembers will not contain a sufficient adhesiveness to hold 
our less prosperous member. 

There is nothing now in the analysis which I have made thus 
far in this letter. My purpose was to lay a background of common 
understanding, from which we could project our views into a less 
generally accepted field of thought. 

Bluntly stated, the time is immediately ahead of us when we 
must bring to the cotton farmers of the country a benefit from 
cooperative marketing which they have in the past not received to 
the measure of their satisfaction necessary to the permanency and 
growth of our undertaking. 

The American cotton trade has been developed over a period of 
more than a hundred years. Around it have grown services and 
trade practices, based upon profitable returns to themselves for 
services rendered, which include banking, insurance, physical facili- 
ties, transportation, merchandising, etc. In this respect they dif- 
fer from the fundamental idea behind the organization of the 
cotton cooperatives and the Farm Board, which are not organized 
for profit. 

As a matter of fact, however, competition has brought about a 
fairly economical conduct of these merchandising operations, and 
there is no one single place that they may be pointed out as 
offering an opportunity for a material reduction in the cost of 
handling cotton from the producer to the consumer. Through 
careful management, and only by this means, is it possible to save 
even a reasonable amount in the total cost of performing the 
marketing service cooperatively for the growers. Yet, our expe- 
rience clearly demonstrates, without exception or deviation, that 
the membership and deliveries increase or decrease in relation ta 
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the financial returns which ate made to the members as compared 
with the price odtained by the nonmembers. We have a definite, 
determinable measuring stick which is regarded by the farmer as 
the criterion of their satisfaction in the cooperative marketing of 
their cotcéon. This measuring stick is simply that of price return. 

I do not believe the farmer is much concerned as to whether 
the organization is economically or extravagantly conducted, 
whether salaries are high or low, or whether the sales organiza- 
tion is good or bad. They have no way of knowing the merit or 
demerit of our claim for efficiency or inefficiency, but they do not 
know without question when their price returns are satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory. How to bring about this satisfaction is the 
responsibility of the leaders. On the way the problem is handled 
eventually will depend the success or failure of both the cooper- 
atives and our legislative remedy. 

We know there are only three ways by which price advantage 
can be brought to the members: First, by selling to the ultimate 
consumers in the world’s best markets. Occasionally, of course, 
we are able to fill the short commitments of merchants, which net 
us prices equal to or superior to the consumer’s prices. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, sales outlets must be extended to the ulti- 
mate consumers; second, by exercising the best possible Judgment 
in the fixation of prices throughout the year, which means we 
must have reliable statistical information concerning the essen- 
tials of our industry, and, third, by the economical operation of 
the association and subsidiary activities to where any possible 
advantage in price obtained is not absorbed by excessive operat- 
ing costs. 

Therefore, whether the member complains about operating 
costs or not, the cost of operation is inseparably and funda- 
mentally an essential part of the successful operation of an 
association such as ours; and these costs must be kept within the 
limit of benefit of a direct money return to the member. 

Stated graphically, any State cooperative whose overhead oper- 
ating cost, exclusive of carrying charges, is in excess of $2 per 
bale, simply makes it impossible for the association to render a 
marketing service to its membership that will induce increased 
deliveries and an enlarged membership. In a similar way, car- 
rying charges must be favorably comparable to that of private 
cotton concerns. It must be our aim, and we should work defi- 
nitely toward the end of keeping our operating overhead ex- 
penses under $2 per bale. How may this be obtained? 

Manifestly, it is no more important to keep operating expenses 
within reasonable limits than it is to obtain the full value for the 
cotton, so it must follow that operating expenses must be kept 
low, but not at the expense of efficient service, and that type of 
service can only be obtained through competent employees—that 
is, careful on over every ‘detail of the business. There 
is no way that I am able to observe by which these two horns of 
the dilemma may be harmonized, except through increased vol- 
ume. Increased volume comes only from a satisfied and loyal 
membership. 

I believe that a loyal membership must be a well-informed 
membership, and there must be a most complete confidence in 
the ability, integrity, and character of the management of the 
association. Contact is essential between the management and 
the membership, but this is not enough. The financial needs of 
the membership must be taken into account and the policies of 
the business must be such as to result in financial advantages to 
the members in the end. 

I am one of those who believes that service of a continuing 
nature may only be performed when the business is kept safe 
and sound from a financial and business standpoint. At the 
same time, normal business risks must be assumed, and the exer- 
cise of judgment in the choosing of those risks is the ultimate 
criterion of the success or failure of any business. The short- 
staple cotton cooperatives have a difficult and much-involved 
problem at best. It will not yield successful results if our busi- 
ness is conducted purely on the principle of ultraconservatism, 
where every transaction is accompanied with safeguards which 
permit of no possibility of loss. On the other hand, the opposite 
policy of open speculation is similarly to be condemned. How- 
ever, there must be a medium ground where judgment, discre- 
tion, and experience must determine operating policies. The 
merit of every case under consideration must be the determining 
factor. 

If the Farm Board, as a loan agency, is to perform a service 
superior to that which is now being offered by commercial banks, 
it must help us analyze these problems and assume jointly with 
us the responsibility of exercising reasonable prudence in handling 
our business. Such is the happy relationship which I am anxious 
to see established between us. 

Increased delivery of cotton to the cooperatives is the key to 
reduced per-unit operating expense; and advances to the members 
at the time of delivery is the most important single influence in 
deliveries, other things being equal. 

As you know, I am opposed to advancing too large a percentage 
of the value of cotton at the of the year, under ordinary 
conditions. The spectrum of insolvency haunts me constantly, 
and I fear it as the child does the bogeyman, and nothing which 
I have to say on this subject should be construed to mean that 
I am willing to make advances to members in excess of the reason- 
able intrinsic value of the collateral. There are times, however, 
when the danger of market declines is practically nil, and the 
opportunity for courageously dealing with our delivery problem 
presents itself. Such a time, in my opinion, is now at hand. The 
size of the crop is fairly definitely known; the condition of business 
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and the approximate demand or absorbing power of the world is 
fairly well established. Market analysts are capable of predicting 
with a fair degree of accuracy the extreme limitations to which the 
price may go under the reasonable expectation of future conditions. 
It is, therefore, at a time like this that it is possible for us to 
advance nearer the market price than it would be earlier in the 
season, when the size of the crop is !ess a calculable thing than it 
is now. I believe the cotton cooperatives, with the aid of the 
Farm Board, may with safety, and they should immediately, ad- 
vance 16 cents a point, or $80 a bale, on unfixed cotton, basis 
%-inch Middling; and that wide publicity to such advance should 
be given as being the joint program of the cotton cooperatives and 
the Farm Board, and that the difference between 65 percent ad- 
vanced at the time of delivery and the $80 a bale should be paid 
to the members as soon as weight and grade of the cotton is 
established. 

I think this advance should be limited to cotton in the seasonal 
pool, with an understanding between the Farm Board and the 
cotton cooperatives as to the final date at which this cotton would 
be sold and the price fixed. 

Take another view of the situation. The hope of cooperative cot- 
ton marketing as a permanent institution is through the seasonal 
pool. The optional pool offers us the least opportunity to serve 
the members. However, I do not believe we should discontinue 
the optional pool, but we should discourage it as compared with 
the seasonal pool. Gradually more and more cotton should be 
placed in the pools which return the best results to the members. 
Many farmers, at least in the beginning of the season, are com- 
pelled to sell their cotton and pay their obligations; others are 
unwilling at this time to leave to someone else the responsibility of 
selecting the time to fix their prices; but, as a matter of fact, we 
know that on the average the information and knowledge which 
we have on this subject should be superior to that of the average 
grower. This knowledge can only be used in the case of the 
seasonal pool. Furthermore, our policy of encouraging optional 
pool sales and the advancing of 90 percent of the value of the 
cotton at the time of fixation is defeating one of the principal 
objects for which the associations were formed. It is now gener- 
ally recognized in the cotton trade, with a tremendous advantage 
to the growers in general, that the pressure of hedge selling is de- 
pressing the prices to unreasonably low levels. Our optional-pool 
policy is as much responsible for this hedge pressure as that of 
the speculative system of marketing. We could relieve the pres- 
sure, at least to the extent of our receipts, if we would at this time 
advance 16 cents a pound on \nfixed cotton and leave to the 
cooperatives the time of fixing the price. Naturally, this would be 
done in line with our studies of the subject. 

The study of the statistical position of both American and world 
supply indicates that we will have a slightly reduced American 
supply and approximately an equal world supply for the ensuing 
year. Our statisticians advise me that the peak of the hedging 
pressure has either passed or is near, and, while we may have some 
decline in the price from the present levels of approximately 18.50 
cents for New York December, there is no practical probability 
of the price going lower than last year’s low of the season, if, 
indeed, this year’s price may go that low. The low last season was 
reached on September 19 and was 17.28 cents for New York De- 
cember. The immediate removal of hedging pressure would like- 
wise stop the decline. So our own operations would very mate- 
rially assist in overcoming the effect of the price decline, from 
which cotton growers and our people in general are suffering. 
Even at 17.50 cents, this would be 150 points higher than the 
advance above suggested and leaves a margin of safety more than 
adequate for all practical considerations. 

It occurs to me that here is an opportunity to really perform a 
service which would greatly stimulate cooperative cotton market- 
ing—would avoid possible losses of millions of dollars to the cot- 
ton producers of the South—and would accomplish the real pur- 
poses for which the cotton cooperatives and the Farm Board were 
established. Here is a case of doing something in a big way, with- 
out undue hazard to the funds of the Farm Board, and at the 
same time stepping into the breach and performing a service for 
the farmers which is beyond their ability to perform individually 
or aS an organized group, ang is a service which is beyond the 
willingness of commercial banis to undertake. At the same time 
this would not be a precedent any sense of the word for future 
considerations—it would simply be dealing with the problem of 
the industry on its merits at @ time when it was feasible for the 
Farm Board to give real impetus and support to cooperative cotton 
marketing and genuine assistance to the cotton growers in general. 

I believe such a plan would add at least 250,000 bales to our 
deliveries this season if put into effect by October 15. 

Please let me know what you think of this idea. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. O. Moser, 
President-General Manager. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I am interested in the 
grain-futures bill. It is true that I do not pretend to know 
much about the cotton situation; but I have been for some 
time a member of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and was a member of a subcommittee which held 
hearings on cotton. Shortly after I became a member of 
the committee I was on a subcommittee which investigated 
the fluctuations of the cotton market; and at that time it 
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was shown beyond any reasonable doubt in my mind, at 
least, that certain big cotton companies manipulated the 
market, and in so doing made a great deal of money. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smitu], the 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee, yesterday made 
the statement that the head of one of the big companies 
testified under oath before our committee recently that in 
6 years his company made a net income of $13,000,000. A 
part of that $13,000,600 profit in 6 years of course was le- 
gitimate commissions; but the $13,000,000 came out of either 
the producers of the cotton in the price they received, or 
the consumers of the cotton in the price they paid for 
cotton goods. The question arises as to whether or not 
the producers and the consumers of cotton and cotton prod- 
ucts should be required to pay $13,000,000 in the way of 
profits to one big company which handled their product. 

Of course it costs a certain amount to handle these prod- 
ucts from the producer to the consumer, and for the process- 
ing; but this was $13,000,000 net profit, and the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina to limit dealings in 
cotton will tend to limit to some extent, or at least we hope 
it will, the amount of profit that may be made by any one 
big concern. 

I have before me part I of the hearing on the Investiga- 
tion of Causes of the Decline in Cotton Prices recently held 
by the Agricultural Committee of the Senate. This is only 
part I of the hearings. 
yet been printed. The representative of one big cotton firm 
in the South came before our committee, and the first 486 
pages of this volume are all taken up with the testimony of 
the representative of one big cotton firm, the one which the 
Senator from South Carolina said made $13,000,000 net 
profit in 6 years. Of course, it is naturally to be expected 
that a big firm which makes over $2,000,000 a year in 
handling cotton is interested in a measure of this kind, and 
does not wish to be limited in the trading that it does. Mr. 
Clayton, who testified at the hearings, gave for a number of 


years the amount of cotton they had handled. Starting back 
in 1929-30, they handled 1,030,000 bales, 14 percent of the 
American cotton crop for that year, and so on down the line. 


In 1932-33 they handled 2,227,000 bales of cotton. That 
was 17.9 percent of all the cotton grown in the United States 
in that year. Over a period of 10 years the Anderson- 
Clayton Co. handled 13.8 percent of all the cotton produced 
in the United States for those 10 years. They have foreign 
trade, too; and Mr. Clayton testified that in 1934-35 they 
handled over 3 percent of all the cotton produced outside of 
the United States. In other words, that one company 
handled about 17 percent of all the cotton produced in the 
world, and made a profit of over $2,000,000 a year. 

Yet because the Senator from South Carolina is trying to 
protect the cotton growers of his State, and other Southern 
States, and enable them to get a little better price for their 
products, and limit the amount of trading by one concern to 
100,000 bales per month, or 600,000 bales a year, some Sen- 
ators seem to think that is something scandalous and that 
anyone has a perfect right to deal in cotton to any extent he 
wishes. 

We have laws against cornering the markets, and so forth, 
and we are supposed to have laws against monopolies and 
trusts, and I believe something should be done to curb deal- 
ing in cotton and wheat. In our hearing, on the wheat 
part of the commodity exchange bill, it was testified that on 
the Chicago Board of Trade alone there is bought and sold 
on an average of 13,000,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. We 
produce in the United States in a normal year only 800,000,- 
000 bushels, and about 3,000,000,000 bushels, as I recall, are 
produced in the whole world; but in one board of trade—the 
Chicago Board of Trade—13,000,000,000 bushels are handled 
in a year. That is to say a thousand times more grain is 
handled in Chicago than there is storage room for in all the 
elevators of the city of Chicago. A thousand times more 
grain was handled in that market than there was storage 
room for in that great city; and, of course, those grain men 
make a lot of money, and the profits they make come out 
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of the price the farmer gets for his wheat or the price the 
consumer pays for his flour and bread. We cannot get 
away from that conclusion; and the profit the cotton ex- 
changes make comes out of either the price the cotton pro- 
ducer gets for his cotton or the price paid by the people 
who buy the cotton goods, the consumers. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. FRAZIER. 


I yield to the Senator from North 


| Carolina. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. I am very desirous of being enlight- 
ened upon this most interesting question. To be frank 
about the matter, I do not know how I am going to vote 


| upon it, and that is the reason why I take this opportunity 


to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is just the reason I am speaking— 
to try to convince Senators regarding the matter. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. The Senator from North Dakota states, 


|in particular reference to cotton, that one firm—Anderson, 


Clayton & Co., whose headquarters, I believe, are in one of 
the largest cities of Texas—handled last year about 17 per- 
cent of all the cotton produced. 

Mr. FRAZIER. No; not last year. In 1932-33 they han- 
dled 17.9 percent of the United States cotton crop of that 
year. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I should like to know from the Senator 
whether or not, in handling that enormous quantity of 17 
percent, the firm to which he refers made more profit per 
bale than a smaller firm that handled, we will say, less than 
1 percent of the crop. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I cannot say as to that, Mr. President; 
perhaps not any larger percentage; but on the greater bulk 
that they handled, of course they made a larger profit. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes; but I mean proporticnately. The 
point I make is that if the man who handled, we will say, 
17 percent of all the cotton produced in 1932-33, did not 
make any more out of it proportionately than the smaller 
broker who, we will say, handled only 1 percent, it would 
not affect the producer of cotton. 

I am not so much interested in how much the brokers 
make. I am vitally interested in voting in a way which will 
help the cotton producers in the South, because I realize 
that there are 5,000,000 people in the Old South who are 
entirely dependent upon the production of cotton. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is true. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. If I may be indulged for one other 
question, the Senator stated a moment ago that the Board 
of Trade in Chicago had dealt in grain to the extent of a 
thousand times more grain than the bins in Chicago could 
handle. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is correct. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Does the amount they deal in have any- 
thing to do with lessening the profit or reducing the price 
of the farmer? I ask the Senator the question because I 
know he is thoroughly familiar with farm matters. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think it does, without any question. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. May I ask the Senator why it does? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of course, it is a long story. A great deal 
has been said today and yesterday about hedging on the 
market, legitimate hedging, and all that kind of thing. 
Under our system there is such a thing as legitimate hedg- 
ing. For instance, a small dealer in a little town in some 
one of the Southern States buys 100 bales of cotton, let us 
say. It comes into the market, and he pays cash for 100 
bales of cotton. In order to protect himself on that trans- 
action he must hedge, or at least he thinks he must. The 
same thing is true with regard to wheat, because the wheat 
market fluctuates as the cotton market fluctuates. I sup- 
pose in the Senator’s State the cotton is probably sent to 
New Orleans. That is your great cotton center, as I under- 
stand, or perhaps there is a nearer one; but, at any rate, 
wherever it goes, wherever the prices are fixed, the price 
of cotton fluctuates; and in order that the dealer may pro- 
tect himself on the price he pays the farmer for his cotton, 
he feels that he must sell a hedge on the cotton, which is 
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going two or three hundred miles, because of the fluctuations 
in the market. 

Of course, he would have to pay a commission on the hedge. 
When he sells the hedge, he sells his cotton. The Senator 
from North Carolina is correct about that; there is no ques- 
tion about it. When he sells the hedge, he sells the cotton, 
and he has to pay a commission on it. Of course, he has to 
buy it from the farmer at a little less than the market, so 
that he can make a little profit and also pay the commission 
for the hedging. 

If it were not for this gambling on the cotton and wheat 
markets there would not be the necessity for the practice of 


hedging, and I think the whole system should be changed. | 


But we cannot change it all at once; at least, we have been 

unable to change it so far; and this measure is a step toward 

curbing the gambling on the cotton and wheat markets. 
After all is said and done, I think the Senator from North 


Carolina will agree with me: The profits which these cotton | 


brokers make come out of the price the farmer gets for the 
cotton or the price the consumer who buys the cotton from 
the storekeeper pays for the cotton goods. One or the other 
must pay the profit. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. This is a step toward regulation? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. For the benefit of the producer? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; regulation which we believe will 
benefit the producer. The Senator asked if the big cotton 
firm referred to made more money than the little farmer. I 
do not think it does make more per bale, but the great bulk 
of business it does enables it to make a big profit over a year, 
and the Senator knows and I know that one big firm of cotton 
growers down in his section of the country makes more money 
per year than all the cotton raisers in all the Southern States 
make. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. In profit? 

Mr. FRAZIER. In profit. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I should like to know whether the 
Senator has any suggestion to make at this time as tc how 


we can deliver to the producer the profits which are today 
being made by the broker, not only in cotton, but likewise 


in all commodities? I agree with the Senator that the 
small man is the man whom we are desirous of helping; 
that the small man is the man who is in need of help 
now, and I should like to be able to be of some assistance 
toward reducing the profit of the big broker and delivering 
that profit to the producer. If this proposed legislation is 
to be a step toward that end, if it is going to be of benefit 
to us in the future in arriving at that goal, I desire to aid; 
but if it is not going to be, then I am not as interested as 
I otherwise would be. 

Mr. FRAZIER. We believe it will be a step in that di- 
rection. All the farm organizations and cooperative farm 
organizations out through the Middle West and Northwest, 
the spring-wheat territory, and also the winter-wheat ter- 
ritory, I think are in favor of the bill, and, so far as I 
know, the cotton farmers themselves are in favor of it. 

The big cooperative referred to, which the Senator from 
Tennessee says is not a farm cooperative at all, is opposed 
to it, because it would not permit them to handle enough; 
but it seems that they handle 600,000 bales a year, and 
they could handle a great deal more than that. Six hun- 
dred thousand bales a year at 500 pounds to the bale would 
mean about 300,000,000 pounds, and at 12 cents a pound, 
that would mean $36,000,000 worth. That would be a pretty 
good business for any one firm, whether it was an inde- 
pendent organization or a farmers’ cooperative organiza- 
tion. Thirty-six million dollars a year is a pretty big turn- 
over, is it not? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I quite agree with the Senator, and the 
thing to which I am giving consideration is the proposition 
of limiting sales to any one firm, as is proposed in the 
Smith amendment, as I understand it, to 100,000 bales a 
month, or a maximum of 600,000 bales during a year. That 
is getting back to the same question I directed to the Sen- 
ator a moment ago, as to whether or not a limitation upon 
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the dealings of any one particular broker would actually 
raise the price of cotton as produced by the man who de- 
veloped it by the sweat of his brow. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Our theory is that if we can curb ex- 
cessive speculation it will help the price of the producer. I 
think, as I said before, that we ultimately will have to do 
away with this method of handling cotton and wheat and 
cther products, and cut out the middleman’s profit. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I agree with the Senator in that. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think that can be done, but the pend- 
ing bill does not do it. It puts it up to the Department of 
Agriculture to regulate to some extent the excessive specula- 
tion, and to cut down the profits. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I thank the Senator for permitting me 
to interrupt him. 

Mr. FRAZIER. We believe it will help. The junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Connat.ty] this morning raised the 
point that this limitation of 100,000 bales per month might 
hurt the little-town cotton merchants. He said that most 
of the cotton is marketed in 3 months’ time—September, 
October, and November—I believe he said. That would 
mean a limitation of 300,000 bales of cotton in 3 months. 
Three hundred thousand bales of cotton at 500 pounds to 
the bale would mean 150,000,000 pounds of cotton, and at 
12 cents a pound that would mean $18,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness done by one little country-town trader. If there is any 
one little country-town trader in Texas who handles $18,- 
000,000: worth cf cotton in 3 months’ time he ought to be 
included in the big-business class, instead of being called a 
little-town trader. So Ido not think there is much to that 
argument. 

If it is 600,000 bales for a year, that means 300,000,000 
pounds of cotton, and at 12 cents a pound it would amount 
to $36,000,000 a year, which is a pretty good turn-over for 
any big corporation. It takes a big corporation to handle 
that much cotton or that much money. Of course, the fact 
that they do handle more than that makes them want to 
see this amendment cut out. 

This firm in Texas is a large firm. The representative 
who came before the committee, Mr. Clayton, testified as to 
the number of firms in which they were interested. They 
have offices in a number of cities, are members of the cotton 
exchanges in a number of places in this country, also in 
foreign countries, in Liverpcol, in France, China, India, 
Mexico, and I do not know what other countries. They 
have farms on which they raise cotton, and cotton gins by 
the dozen, and even cotton mills. Perhaps it might be well 
to let this big firm handle all the cotton of all the farmers 
of the United States. Undoubtedly they could handle it a 
lot cheaper than could a thousand different little firms, but 
there is something which goes against the grain of the 
average American citizen in the suggestion of letting one big 
company control the whole output of a commodity. We 
have the antitrust laws to curb that sort of thing, and the 
pending bill is a step toward curbing the cotton trade and 
the big profits of the large concerns. 

Mr. President, I believe we are justified in voting for the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina. As I said, 
I do not know much about the cotton trade, but it is handled 
to a large extent as wheat is handled, and I am quite famil- 
iar with the way wheat is handled because I have been 
engaged in the raising of wheat for a long time. 

As to the hedging proposition, so far as it relates to wheat, 
for instance, in North Dakota there are many cooperative 
farmers’ elevators, more than are found in any other State 
in the. Union. Our farmers haul their wheat to those ele- 
vators, and the elevator agent pays the cash price for the 
wheat. In order to protect himself he has to sell hedges, 
futures, on the Minneapolis market, because it takes about 
2 days to get the wheat from North Dakota to Minneapolis. 
In that 2 days’ time the wheat might go down in price 2 or 
3 or 5 or 10 cents a bushel, and in order to protect himself 
the elevator man must buy hedges, and he has to pay a 
commission to hedge the wheat. That is what they call 
legitimate hedging, and of course it is perfectly legitimate 
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under our system. He must hedge in order to protect him- 
self against loss. The same applies to cotton. 

I repeat, I believe that the whole system is wrong. There 
is one firm I have mentioned, a firm of cotton operators, 
which has made more money year after year than all the 
cotton growers in the United States have made. I wish to 
say, too, that the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, which 
handles the wheat which comes in from my section of the 
country, makes more money each year than all the farmers 
who grow spring wheat make together. The Kansas City 
and Chicago markets make more money than all the grain 
growers in the United States make, and that is hardly right; 
it is hardly fair. 

More than that, the little country elevators in North Da- 
kota must borrow money in order to buy the wheat. It 
takes a lot of money to buy the wheat when it comes in 
from the farms in the fall of the year, when most of the 
wheat is marketed, just as in the South it takes a lot of 
money to finance the little cotton trader. 

Where do the people get that money? Mr. Clayton testi- 
fied before our committee that they finance a great deal 
of cotton. What does that mean? It means that they 
finance the little buyer, it means that possibly they finance 
mills, many of the small mills which manufacture the cot- 
ton, and many of the cotton gins and other business inter- 
ests which handle the cotton. 

The same thing applies to the grain men. The big grain 
firms finance our farmers’ elevators at a fairly low rate 
of interest. But what does it mean? It puts the little ele- 
vator under obligations to the big company. In order to get 
the cheap money from the grain or cotton company the 
small man must ship his grain or cotton to the big com- 
pany, and the profit that is made on the grain, of course, 
together with the little interest that is paid, makes a mighty 
good profit for the big company, and it makes more profit 
than is made by the farmers who produce the wheat. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful for the passage of the pend- 
ing legislation. I have been hoping for a number of years 
that we should have a bill passed which would do away 
with the gambling practices in cotton and wheat and other 
necessities which the farmers produce, which practices in- 
fluence the market. 

I do not care whether a farm pool be provided, into which 
all the grain and cotton shall go, and the producer who 
brings it in there shall get his proportionate share when the 
grain or cotton is sold, or whether the Government shall 
set up a fixed price for the amount of cotton and wheat and 
other products used in home consumption in the United 
States. I think the latter would be the fairest way to handle 
the product; that a price be fixed based on cost of produc- 
tion, and a fair profit for the amount of product used for 
home consumption. Then let the so-called surplus be sold 
at the world market. However, we have not been able to get 
any such legislation. 

The commodity-exchange bill goes simply one step further 
than we have gone at the present time. It provides for giv- 
ing the Grain Futures Administration and the Cotton Futures 
Division in the Department of Agriculture a little more au- 
thority to regulate the cotton market and the grain market. 
We believe the pending legislation, if enacted, will be helpful. 
It is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina shall prevail and be placed in the bill, be- 
cause I feel that the cotton growers of the South are entitled 
to some protection. I know the wheat growers of the North 
are entitled to some protection. As a farmer myself, when I 
go down through the great Southern States that produce the 
cotton of this country, it makes my blood boil to see the 
little shacks in which the cotton farmers live, and then go 
into some of the big cities and see the tremendous buildings 
which have been erected by reason of the wealth which is 
made in handling cotton. There are three or four big firms 


of cotten brokers who handle the bulk of the cotton of the 
United States, and it is an outrageous thing that one of 
those big firms makes more money each year than all the 
cotton farmers of the South make. 


The millionaire cotton 
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merchant lives in a palace. The man who does the work, 
and his family and his children, live in a little shack set up 
on little blocks of wood about 18 inches high, so that pigs 
and chickens can get under the house out of the sun and into 
the shade. That helps some, I suppose. 

I have seen in the South house after house without a pane 
of glass in them—the houses of poor farmers. When I think 
of the state of the southern cotton farmer it is to me unbe- 
lievable that anyone should say that he cannot vote for a 
limitation on the profits of the big cotton brokers and 


merchants. 

Mr. President, there is something wrong with the present 
situation. Some day those southern farmers are going to 
organize. They are not always going to be bluffed. Our 
farmers in the North have organized, and organized pretty 
strongly, and when farm bills are presented they are willing 
to come before the committees of Congress and say what 
they think about the proposed legislation. In the hearings 
on the commodity-exchange bill they did come before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and they made very 
strong statements. The president of the National Grange 
made a very strong statement concerning the bill. Some- 
thing was said with reference to opposition to the pending 
measure on the part of some Grange organizations. The 
president of the National Grange, however, made a very 
strong statement in favor of the bill. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina will prevail, and I trust that if it shall prevail 
in the Senate the House will accept it. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, there has been considerable 
confusion respecting technical terms which are used in trad- 
ing in futures. I have prepared and checked rather care- 
fully the terms which are used in the trade, and the various 
practices that have been referred to during the present 
debate in the Senate. Without reading it, I ask that the 
document I have referred to, dealing in trade terminology, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Burke in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TRADE TERMINOLOGY 


The following is an incomplete list of trade terms commonly 
used in the business of futures trading in commodities, particu- 
larly grains. The definitions given are intended to convey general 
meaning rather than to be literally accurate or fully descriptive. 

Accommodation trades: An accommodation trade is a transac- 
tion between two commission houses whereby, one being long with 
the clearing house and the other short, the one that is long sells 
to the one that is short enough of a given futures to give each 
house an even or nearly even position, thus reducing the amount 
of margin to be put up with the clearing house. At some later 
date another transaction is made unwinding and undoing the first 
transaction. In the meantime, each house has had free use of the 
margin moneys put up by its customers without having to rede- 
posit same with the clearing house. Clearing houses require mar- 
gins only on net positions, so that where a commission firm has 
customers both long and short in equal or nearly equal amounts, 
the firm as such has little or no net position with the clearing 
house. 

Advance and decline guaranties: These terms apply to a kind of 
contract which, although unlike privileges in form, has the same 
or a similar purpose. Instead of giving the buyer an option to 
buy or sell futures at a stipulated price during some specified 
period as a day or a week (as in the case of privileges), the seller 
of the contract guarantees to make good the difference between 
the stipulated price and the price at which some named future 
sells at any time the buyer may select during the specified period. 
This type of contract is usually offered by firms that are not 
members of any exchange but who represent themselves so to be 
or to have exchange connections. 

“Bear”: A “bear” is a speculator who believing in lower prices, 
trades accordingly, and by emphasizing those conditions of supply 
and demand favoring lower prices, endeavors to induce others to 
pursue a selling policy. 

Bucketing and bucket shops: These are terms used to describe a 
method of doing business wherein orders of customers for the 
purchase or sale of commodities for future delivery, instead of 
being executed by bona-fide purchases and sales with other trad- 
ers, are simply matched and offset in the soliciting firm’s own 
office and the firm itself takes the opposite side of customers’ 
orders. 

“Bull”: A “bull” is a speculator who, believing in higher prices, 
trades accordingly, and by emphasizing those conditions of supply 
and demand fsvoring higher prices endeavors to induce others to 
enter the market as buyers. 
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Cash commodity (cash grain): This means the actual commod- 
ity as distinguished from contract rights to any commodity arising 
under contracts of sale for future delivery. 

Clearing firm: This means an exchange member who is also a 
member of the clearing association of such exchange and entitled 
to clear trades through same in his own name. 

Contract grades: This term denotes all of the several grades of 
any commodity which, under exchange rules, may be delivered in 
satisfaction of a futures contract. It is not confined to grades 
deliverable at contract price, but includes thcse deliverable at 
premiums and discounts as well. The term “contract grade” is 
used sometimes as meaning the basic grade or the grade which 
ordinarily will be delivered at contract price. 

Contract quantities: Contracts for the sale of commodities for 


future delivery usually are made in units of uniform size, there | 


being on most exchanges two recognized size units for each kind 
of commodity traded in. In the case of grains on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, 5,000 bushels is the standard contract unit, called 
a “round lot.” Trading is also permitted in units of 1,000 bushels, 
called “job lots.” In the case of cotton on the New York Cotton 
Exchange, 100 bales (50,000 pounds) is the unit of trading; while 
on the New Orleans Cotton Exchange round lots of 100 bales and 
jeob lots of 50 bales are the established units of trade. 

Cross trades: Cross trades are fictitious trades recorded and 
cleared through the exchange clearing house as real trades. They 
are a device commonly employed by pit brokers for becoming 
buyers in respect to selling orders of customers and vice versa. 
They take the form of a recorded double purchase and sale be- 
tween two brokers. Each broker is recorded as having both 
bought from and sold to the other the same quantity of the same 
futures at the same price. 

Example: Broker A is put down as seller to broker B of 5,000 
bushels of May wheat at $1 per bushel and is also put down as 
buyer from B of 5,000 bushels at $1 per bushel. The transaction 
appears to be without purpose and without effect. But A, having 
made an actual sale of 5,000 bushels of May wheat for a customer 
at, say, $1.01 reports to his commission firm that the customer's 
order has been executed at $1. Thereupon, he switches the sold 
side of his own $1 cross trace for the actual $1.01 sale for the 
customer and takes a profit for himself of the l-cent difference, 
which should have been added to the sale price for the customer. 
In this example, of course, it is assumed that there is a l-cent 
fluctuation in price while the customer's order is in the hands of 
the pit broker and before he reports execution. 

Delivery months: Contracts for future delivery always relate to 
certain specified months. In the case of wheat on the Chicago 


Board of Trade there are 4 principal delivery months: May, July, 
September, and December. 


Chicago May futures, for example, 
means contracts of sale of wheat for delivery in Chicago during 
the month of May. Quotations arising out of such contracts 
which may be made ahead as far as June or July of the previous 
year are posted continuously and are disseminated by wire all over 
the worid. 

Floor trader: An exchange member who executes his own orders 
by being personally present in the pit or place provided for futures 
trading. 

Futures: This is a general term used to designate any or all 
contracts covering the sale of commodities for future delivery 
made on or subject to exchange rules. 


amount of any commodity for delivery during a specified delivery 
month at a price named. The term “futures” is also used to 
denote delivery months, as the May futures, meaning contracts 
for future delivery during May. 


Futures contracts: These are executory contracts, the detailed | 
| may also make a short sale. 


terms of which are set forth in exchange rules and made a part 
of the contracts, wherein one party as seller undertakes to deliver 


and the other party as buyer undertakes to receive and pay for a 


stated amount of a given commodity at an agreed price during 


a specified month, the seller being at liberty to deliver on any | 
| the cash (actual) 


date he may choose during such delivery month, and the buyer 
is required to receive delivery. Delivery is usually effected by the 
passing of a warehouse receipt or of a delivery notice, standing 
in place of the warehouse receipt, calling for a stated amount of 
one of the several grades deliverable on such contracts under ex- 
change rules. Certain grades are deliverable at a discount and 
others at premium with respect to basic grades. The buyer must 
accept and pay for any of the several deliverable grades that the 
seller may choose to deliver. 

Hedges: These are purchases and sales of commodities for future 
delivery made by handlers and processors of the actual commodity 
as a means of protection against price fluctuations affecting stocks 
of the actual commodity or contracts involving such actual com- 
modity. The purpose is to offset any profit or loss through price 
fluctuation affecting the actual commodity by a counter result on 
contracts for future delivery. 

“Long”: A “long” is a speculator who has made commitments 
to buy a commodity for future delivery, which commitments are 
still open. He is said to be long or to have a long position in 
the market. 

Margin: Margin means the sum of money (or collateral the 
equivalent of money) which the buyer and seller in contracts 
for future delivery deposit with their respective commission firms 
to guarantee performance. Such margins are usually sufficient 
to allow for some movement in price, and when exhausted, the 
commission firm, after notice and call for additional funds, may 
close the trade. 
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contracting under exchange rules for the purchase of a given | 
| is said to be short or to have a short position in the market 


| investment in futures contracts similar to investments in 
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Net position: A trader being long 100,000 bushels of Chicago 
May wheat through one house and short 25,000 bushels through 
another house is said to have a “net position” long of 75,000 
bushels. 

A commission firm having customers on its books who are long 
in the aggregate 5,000,000 bushels of Chicago wheat and 
other customers who are short in the aggregate 4,000,000 bushels 
would have a “net position” long with the clearing house of 
1,000,000 bushels. 

Office trades and transfer trades: Board-of-trade rules 
template that ali ordinary transactions for future delivery shall 
be made in the pit or place provided for that purpose. However 
unusual conditions as weil as merchandising methods and estab- 
lished trade practice make it necessary at times to close futures 
trades as between customers of the same house, or to transfer 
interests from one house to another by bookkeeping entries, with- 
out the trades being actually made in the pit. These are re- 
ferred to as office trades or transfer trades. 

Open interests (open commitments): These terms relate to the 
amount of a commodity represented by contracts of sale for future 
delivery which are open and unsettled as of a given date. Stated 
in another way, it means the amount of a commodity which would 
be required to settle all existing contracts pertaining to any de- 
livery month if settlement were to be made by delivery of the 
actual commodity and there were no redeliveries—that is, each 
5,000 bushels of grain would move in settlement of one and only 
one contract of 5,000 bushels. In computing open interests the 
sales side only of contracts is counted. 

Pit broker: An exchange member who specializes in the execu- 
tion of orders for others in the pit or trading place provided for 
futures trading and for which he receives a brokerage charge or 
commission. 

Privileges, indemnities, bids, offers, puts, calls, etc.: These are 
true option contracts wherein, for a relatively small money consid- 
eration, the buyer of a privilege or indemnity obtains the right, 
during the next day (in the case of daily privileges) or during 
the next week (in the case of weekly privileges) to buy or sell, as 
the case may be, a stated amount of a given commodity for future 
delivery at a then stipulated price. A privilege contract giving the 
buyer the right to sell is called a “bid” or a “put”, and the right 
given to buy is called an “offer” or a “call.” Bids or puts are sold 
at prices under closing prices, and offers and calls are sold at prices 
over closing prices. 

Example: For $6.25 one may, after the market close one day, buy 
a bid good the next day entitling him to sell 5,000 bushels of May 
wheat at, say, 95 cents. The market may have closed at 96 cent 
If it opens up the next day at, say, 94 cents, or sells at 94 cents 
at any time during that day, the buyer of the bid will buy 5.000 
bushels of May wheat at 94 cents and exercise his bid option to 
sell at 95 cents, thus making a profit of $50 (less commission) 
on a $6.25 investment. An “offer” or “call” is the exact reverse of 
the foregoing. 

Scalper: This is a trader who, although trading in large amounts 
during a single day, does not hold a large open position at any 
one time. He trades on short turns in the market for profits of 
one-eighth or one-fourth cent per bushel and aims to be even at 
the close each day. 

“Short”: A “short” is a speculator who has made commitments 
to sell a commodity for future delivery which are still open. He 


May 


con- 


Short seller: By short selling is meant a speculator who sells 
a stated amount of a given commodity for future delivery at a 
certain price, expecting that before such contract matures he will 
be able to make an offsetting purchase at a lower price. A hedger 
The difference between a hedge sale 
and a short sale is one of purpose. The hedger does not profit by 
a decline in price for the reason that while he is short futures, he 
is also long the actual commodity. Any profit or loss made on 
the futures transaction is offset by an exactly opposite result on 
commodity held by him. 

Speculator: By speculator in commodity futures is meant one 
who buys or sells for future delivery for the sole purpose of profit- 
ing through a change in price. There can be no such thing as 
secu- 
rities for the reason that no income by way of dividends or interest 
accrues to the holders of these futures contracts. Their sole hope 
of profit lies in a favorable price change. 

Spreads and straddles: Spreads and straddles are terms used 
respectively in the grain and cotton trades to describe a type of 
trading where one’s purchases for future delivery in one market 
or for delivery in a specified month are offset by sales in different 
markets or for delivery in other months. The purpose of such 
trades is to try to profit by changing relationship between markets 
or between different delivery months. It may be a useful type 
of trading, tending to bring different markets into harmony with 
each other, or it may be used for a directly opposite result, i. e., 
to create unnatural relationships between markets or between 
delivery months. 

Squeeze (congestion): These are terms used to designate a con- 
dition in maturing futures where sellers (hedgers or speculators), 
having waited too long to close their trades, find there are no new 
sellers from whom they can buy, deliverable stocks are low, and it 
is too late to procure the actual commodity elsewhere to settle by 
delivery. Under such circumstances and though the market is 
not cornered in the ordinary sense, traders who are long hold out 
for an arbitrary price. 
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Transferable notice: This is merely a form of notice of delivery 
which, under exchange rules, is permitted to circulate instead of 
the actual warehouse receipt as a means of satisfying futures 
contracts by delivery. It passes by endorsement until “stopped” 
by the person or firm desiring to take up the warehouse receipt. 

Wash sales: Wash sales are pretended sales made openly in the 
pit or trading place for the purpose of deceiving other traders. 
They are employed to give false appearance of trading and to 
cause prices to be registered which are not true prices. They 
may be entered and recorded as real trades, but by agreement be- 
tween the parties are either canceled or “washed” out by other 
trades. 

Example: Pit trader A, wishing to buy May wheat when the 
market is 95 cents per bushel will offer May wheat at 94% or 94% 
cents, being sure that his confederate gets the sale. Such sales 
may induce bona-fide offers at the lower prices, whereupon A 
turns buyer. In the meantime, his fictitious sales are forgotten or 
“washed” out by offsetting trades. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have had conference 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrru], and am 
satisfied that the bill now under consideration can be and 
will be promptly disposed of tomorrow. With that in mind, 
I ask the privilege of making a further statement. 

The so-called relief bill has been reported to the Senate; 
and it is my intention, unless something arises to prevent it, 
to move to proceed to the consideration of that bill to- 
morrow after the conclusion of consideration of the bill now 
before us, which is now the unfinished business, and which, 
as I have already said, is not expected to take more than a 
few minutes. 

RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have received from 
Mr. Tugwell, the Resettlement Administrator, copies of two 
telegrams, received in the one instance from the Federated 
Trades Council and in the other from the Building Trades 
Council of Milwaukee, Wis. I ask that they may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 21, 1936. 
Hon. Rex G. TuUGWELL, 
Administrator, Resettlement Administration. 

Dear Sir: At the regular meeting of the Federated Trades Coun- 
cil of Milwaukee held May 10, 1936, the delegates representing 
65,000 union members, by unanimous vote, endorsed the work 
of the Resettlement Administration, and instructed the officers 
of the Federated Trades Council to cooperate with the Building 
Trades Council and the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor in 
opposing the efforts of the Milwaukee Real Estate Board, building- 
and-loan associations, and others, who are attempting to prevent 
the building of Greendale, a project of the Resettlement Admin- 
istration at Hales Corners, in Milwaukee County. The labor move- 
ment of Milwaukee County, as expressed by the delegates at this 
meeting, is solidly in favor of this project and wants it completed, 
because it will furnish homes to American citizens who otherwise 
are compelled to live in quarters and slums far below the accepted 
standard of American living, thereby endangering the health and 
well-being of the entire community. Assuring you of our whole- 
hearted cooperation in assisting you to carry your program to a 
successful conclusion, we remain, 


Respectfully yours, 
FEDERATED TRaDES COUNCIL, 
Herman Sewe, General Secretary. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 22, 1936. 
Rex G. TUGWELL, 
Administrator, Resettlement Administration: 

The Milwaukee Trades Council and its 30 affiliated local unions 
unanimously endorse the work of the Resettlement Administration, 
and strenuously oppose the action of any group that might inter- 
fere with the successful completion of the Greendale project 
located in our city. The work that you are doing is a noble one 
and should have the support of every right-thinking citizen. If 
there is anything that we can do to assist you, do not hesitate to 


call on us. 
T. ScHOEMAN, 


PETER 
President, Milwaukee Building Trades Council. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 
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Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported favorably the nomination of Eugene H. Dooman, 
of New York, now a Foreign Service officer of class 2 and a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
general. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Chief Carpenter William 
F. Twitchell to be a naval constructor with the rank of 
lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy from the ist day 
of September 1936, in accordance with law; also the nomi- 
nations of several other officers in the Navy. 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on Finance, reported fav- 
orably the following nominations: 

Senior Surgeon Carlisle P. Knight to be medical director 
in the United States Public Health Service, to rank as such 
from March 25, 1936; and 

Dr. Carroll E. Palmer to be passed assistant surgeon in 
the United States Public Health Service, to take effect from 
date of oath. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Burke in the chair). 
The reports will be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the first nomination in order on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the nom- 
inations of postmasters on the calendar be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations are confirmed en bloc. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions in the Marine Corps. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that the nominations for promo- 
tions in the Marine Corps be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
nations in the Marine Corps are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas when we can have another cons.d- 
eration of the calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am not able to answer 
that question just now. Repeatedly during the present ses- 
sion I have effected arrangements, with the approval of the 
Senate, for the consideration of the calendar. I do not 
recall how many times we have acted upon unobjected bills 
on the calendar. It is my intention to ask the Senate 
again to consider unobjected bills on the calendar at some 
opportune time before the session closes. 

We have had, as the Senator knows, a great many calls 
of the calendar under the order which I am now mention- 
ing, and have kept the business on the calendar pretty well 
up to date. It probably will be practicable within a few 
days to call the calendar again for unobjected bills, but it 
is not practicable now to announce the time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may it not be announced 
a day or two in advance, so that all Senators will have 
notice of the date? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, Mr. President; I think it may be 
done a day in advance. 

I understand the Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] 
wishes to ask unanimous consent for consideration of a bill 
on the calendar. 

PROGRAM OF NATIONAL SAFETY AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of House bill 11108, to ad- 
vance a program of national safety and accident prevention. 
The bill, which was passed unanimously by the House, au- 
thorizes an appropriation for the work of the accident-pre- 
vention conference, which consists of about 500 leading 
citizens. It is a very important piece of public service. 
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Fifty thousand dollars is required, and it is to be used only 
to pay the expenses of employees. No members of the acci- 
dent-prevention conference are to receive a salary or even 
to receive traveling expenses in the course of the perform- 
ance of this work. 

A number of prominent persons have accepted chairman- 
ships in connection with the work of the group. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Moors] is chairman of the gen- 
eral committee. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] is 
chairman of the rural and home accident committee. The 
Senator from California [Mr. McApoo] is chairman of the 
committee on safety in the air. Representative EMMET 
O’NEAL is chairman of the uniform traffic regulations com- 
mittee. A number of other prominent persons are chairmen 
of various committees in connection with the conference. 
Many of them are important industrialists who are giving up 
their spare time for this very important service. 

The reason for haste is that if we are to provide the appro- 
priation this year, the legislation must be enacted at once. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this is the bill concerning 
which Mrs. Rocers, a distinguished Member of the House, 
spoke to me recently. Several Members of the Senate have 
also spoken to me about it. I have looked into the bill very 
carefully, and personally I have no objection to its imme- 
diate ccnsideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $50,000 to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce for the furtherance of the work of the 
accident-prevention conference. Money appropriated pursuant to 


this act shall be available upon vouchers approved by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for fostering accident-prevention work on the 
part of organizations engaged in the promotion of safety and ac- 
cident prevention; preparation and printing of material designed 


to enlighten the general public in matters of safety and accident 
prevention, such material to be disseminated through schools, 
newspapers, magazines, the radio, or any other means of inter- 
course or communication; the preparation and attempts to obtain 
enactment of uniform vehicle regulations in the several States; 
clerical assistance for the members of the general committee of 
the accident-prevention conference; travel expenses incurred by 
members of the general committee of the accident-prevention con- 
ference in the furtherance of the work of the said conference. 


PASCAGOULA RIVER BRIDGE, MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I should like to call up for 
consideration at this time Senate bill 4533, which has been 
reported by the Committee on Commerce without amend- 
ment. The bill merely grants the consent of Congress for 
the construction of a bridge over a navigable stream. We 
have a death trap in the State, where people have been 
killed, some recently. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What is the calendar number? 

Mr. BILBO. The calendar number is 2147. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand it is a bridge bill? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; formally giving the consent of Con- 
gress to the Highway Department of the State of Missis- 
sippi to construct a bridge across the Pascagoula River. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 4533) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Mississippi State Highway Com- 
mission to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Pascagoula River at or near Wilker- 
son’s Ferry, Miss., was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the Mississippi State Highway Commission to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Pascagoula River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Wilkerson’s Ferry, Miss., in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters”, approved 


March 23, 1906. 
Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 
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CAUSEWAY AND HIGHWAYS ON YERBA BUENA ISLAND, SAN 
FRANCISCO BAY 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of Calendar No. 2189, being 
Senate Joint Resolution 251, which simply proposes to grant 
the consent of Congress to the use of rights-of-way for the 
construction of a causeway and highways on Yerba Buena 
Island, San Francisco Bay. The joint resolution has been 
reported unanimously by the committee and has also been 
reported on by the Navy Department, which has assented to 
the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I see no objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
Sider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 251) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the city and county of San Francisco to 
construct a causeway and highways on Yerba Buena Island 
in San Francisco Bay, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with 
an amendment at the end of the joint resolution to insert 
a further proviso, so as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby given to 
the construction and maintenance by the city and county of San 
Francisco, Calif., of (1) a causeway between Yerba Buena Island 
in San Francisco Bay and a public airport to be constructed by 
said city and county on lands reclaimed in said bay; (2) roads or 
highways on said Yerba Buena Island connecting such causeway 
with the State highway on said island provided by the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge crossing; (3) such fresh-water supply 
reservoirs, tanks, conduits, and pipe lines as may be necessary or 
proper to enable said city and county to supply said Yerba Buena 
Island and said public airport with an adequate supply of fresh 
water; and (4) all usual, necessary, and reasonable incidents and 
appurtenances to such causeway, roads, highways, reservoirs, 
tanks, conduits, and pipe lines. The Secretary of the Navy is 
hereby authorized to grant permits for such construction and 
maintenance, together with all usual, necessary, and reasonable 
incidents and appurtenances thereto, and to grant to said city 
and county perpetual easements for rights-of-way therefor, sub- 
ject to such restrictions as he may in his discretion prescribe to 
avoid injury to the military, naval, or defense uses of said island 
and inconvenience to the military or naval forces thereon: Pro- 
vided, That said causeway and any such connecting roads and 
highways hereby authorized shall be forever toll free: And pro- 
vided further, That the location and plans of such causeway, roads, 
highways, reservoirs, tanks, conduits, and pipe lines, with the inci- 
dents and appurtenances thereto, shall be first approved by the 
Secretary of the Navy: And provided further, That nothing in this 
resolution or consent shall preclude the erection and maintenance 
of tollgates and tollhouses upon any of said roads or highways con- 
necting said causeway with said San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
crossing for the purpose of collecting tolls for the use of such 
bridge. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXPENSES OF EXAMINATION OF CREDIT UNIONS IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, there are two minor banking 
bills on the calendar which I am told may be passed by the 
House under their unanimous-consent rule, provided they are 
passed first by the Senate. I refer to Senate bill 4511 and 
Senate bill 4512, the former providing for the expenses of the 
examination of credit unions in the District of Columbia and 
the latter relating to the extension of franchises of trust 
companies in the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest that the Senator proceed sepa- 
rately with the bills. 

Mr. GLASS. Very well. I first ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2151, being Senate bill 4511. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 4511) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the incorporation of credit 
unions within the District of Columbia”, approved June 23, 
1932. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, of course it is not with 
propriety that the Senate should at this time enter upon a 
general consideration of bills on the calendar. I am not 
familiar with the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. I can tell the Senator, in a sentence, what 
the bill proposes. It simply provides for the method of 
assessing costs for examinations of credit unions in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. McNARY. Of examinations of what? 

Mr. GLASS. Of examining credit unions in the District 
of Columbia. The bill was prepared by the Comptroller 
of the Currency and sent here. 

Mr. McNARY. Has it received the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the committee? 

Mr. GLASS. It has. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 4511) to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the incorporation of credit unions within the District 
of Columbia”, approved June 23, 1932, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Banking and Currency with 
amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the word “the”, to strike 
out “act of June 23, 1932” and insert “District of Columbia 
Credit Unions Act”; in line 5, after the letters “D. C.”, to 
strike out “Code of 1929), be” and insert “Code) is’; on page 
2, line 1, after the word “section”, to strike out “299 of this 
title” and insert “714”; in line 3, after the word “per”, to 
strike out “annum,” and insert “annum” ”; in line 5, after the 
word “in’’, to strike out “section 299” and insert “such section 
714”; and in line 7, after the word “examination”, to strike 
out “made:” and insert “made.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the District of Columbia 


Credit Unions Act (sec. 386, ch. 12A, title 5, Supp. 1, D. C. Code) 4s 
amended by striking out so much of the first proviso as reads: “and 


Is there objection to the 


fees incident to making the examinations specified in section 714 
shall not exceed a basic fee of $5 and 3 cents per $1,000 of assets 
per annum” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “and that 


the actual cost of making the examinations im such sec- 
tion 714 shall be assessed against each credit union for each 


examination made.” 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 641 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia.” 
CHARTERS OF TRUST COMPANIES IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. GLASS. I now ask unanimous consent for immediate 
consideration of Senate bill 4512. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 4512) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
establish a Code of Laws for the District of Columbia”, ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, with amendments. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the explanation of the bill is 
that the charters of the trust companies in the District of 
Columbia expire by limitation within a few years. No one 
wants to borrow money from a trust company for 2 years; 
usually such borrowings are on mortgage loans. The bill 
extends the charters of the trust companies of the District 
of Columbia, just as we have extended those of the national 
banks, for an indefinite period, unless the charter is repealed 
by Congress or vitiated by some illegal act. 

Mr. McNARY. Are the charters about to expire? 

Mr. GLASS. They will expire within 2 years. The com- 
panies are losing business every day because no one, as I 
have said, wants to borrow money from a trust company for 
only a 2-year period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments reported 
by the committee will be stated. 

The Lecrstative CLERK. On page 1, line 3, after the 
numerals “641”, it is proposed to strike out “of the act of 
March 3, 1901 (title 5, D. C. Code, sec. 342), be” and insert 
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“of chapter XVIII of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia is”; and on page 2, line 1, after the word “com- 
pany”, to strike out “heretofore or hereafter organized under 
this chapter to transact the business of a trust company” 
and insert “transacting the business of a trust company and 
heretofore or hereafter organized or operating under the 
provisions of this chapter”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc, That section 641 of chapter XVIII of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Any company transacting the business of a trust company and 
heretofore or hereafter organized or operating under the provisions 
of this chapter shall have perpetual succession from the date of 
its organization, or until such time as it be dissolved, or until its 
franchise shall become forfeited by reason of violation of law, or 
until terminated by either a general or special act of Congress or 
until its affairs be placed in the hands of a receiver and finally 
wound up by him.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend 
section 641 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia.” 


PAYMENT TO FORT PECK RESERVATION INDIANS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of Calendar No. 2168, being 
Senate bill 3869. This is a bill authorizing payment to 
Indians of the Fort Peck Reservation and other Indians of 
amounts due on certain delinquent homestead entries. The 
bill, which was amended by the committee at the request 
of the Secretary of the Interior, is in accordance with the 
desires of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I hesitate at this time in 
the afternoon to have the Senate enter upon the consid- 
eration of the calendar without notice. I inquire of the 
Senator from Montana, what is the emergency associated 
with the bill? 

Mr. MURRAY. The department is very anxious to get 
the bill through at this session so that it may proceed to 
pay these Indians the money to which they are entitled 
and which has been withheld from them for many years. 
The bill, as I have said, is entirely in accordance with the 
advice of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. McNARY. Has it passed the other House? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; it is a Senate bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Well, Mr. President, I do not think I can 
consent to the passage of a Senate bill unless we have the 
calendar called in the proper order. If it were a House 
bill, and there were many attending features involving an 
emergency, I would feel differently about the matter, but 
the line must be drawn somewhere in fairness to those who 
are absent and to other bills that are on the calendar. 
Therefore, much as I hesitate to do so, I must object to 
the present consideration of bills on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is my intention, as 
announced a few minutes ago, to arrange for a time when 
bills on the calendar may be considered by unanimous con- 
sent. However, I should like to invite the attention of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NcNary! to a bill on the calendar 
which must be disposed of rather promptly in order to be 
effective. It is a bill authorizing the Marine Band to visit 
certain points in the South, including Little Rock, Shreve- 
port, and Dallas, between certain dates. 

Mr. WALSH. The first date is June 2? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but it is my intention to offer 
an amendment to the committee amendment so as to change 
that date. 

Would the Senator from Oregon object to the considera- 
tion of that bill now? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in view of my general 
objection, I think I should make no exception, but should 
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object to the consideration of any further calendar bills at 
this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 


RECESS 


Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 28, 19365, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
bxecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 27 
(legislative day of May 12), 1936 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy 
MARINE CORPS 


Charles I. Murray to be lieutenant colonel. 
Eustace R. Smoak to be first lieutenant. 

Paul R. Tyler to be second lieutenant. 

Jean W. Moreau to be second lieutenant. 
George B. Bell to be second lieutenant. 

Andrew B. Galatian, Jr., to be second lieutenant. 
Elby D. Martin, Jr., to be second lieutenant. 
William K. Davenport, Jr., to be second lieutenant. 
John H. Masters to be second lieutenant. 
Wilfrid H. Stiles to be second lieutenant. 
Richard W. Wallace to be second lieutenant. 
Randolph S. D. Lockwoed to be second lieutenant. 
John H. Spencer to be second lieutenant. 
Donald C. Merker to be second lieutenant. 
Robert B. Moore to be second lieutenant. 
William D. Roberson to be second lieutenant. 
Louis B. Robertshaw to be second lieutenant. 
James W. Ferguson to be second lieutenant. 
Harrison Brent, Jr., to be second lieutenant. 
William F. Kramer to be second lieutenant. 
Ralph Haas to be second lieutenant. 

Maynard M. Nohrden to be second lieutenant. 
Ben F. Prewitt to be second lieutenant. 

John W. Graham to be second lieutenant. 
Richard Rothwell to be second lieutenant. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Maude A. Bosarge, Bayou Labatre. 
Hugh H. Dale, Camden. 

Maunsell Gabbett, Camp Hill. 
Grover C. Warrick, Millry. 

Stella K. Martin, Plantersville. 


FLORIDA 


Kathleen McCallum, Bay Harbor, 
George C. Johns, Lake Butler. 
Myrtle Wiggin, Millville. 

John B. Jones, Jr., Oviedo. 
Sinclair A. Bryan, Raiford. 


INDIANA 


Morris A. Draper, Amboy. 
Fred Finney, Martinsville. 
Don W. Workman, Worthington. 


IOWA 


James M. McCoy, Creston. 
Elmer A. Billings, Fayette. 
Walter J. Barrow, Iowa City. 
Harold J. Long, Rock Valley. 
Amber Bailey, Royal. 
Joe A. Clark, Sloan. 

KANSAS 


William S. Harris, Kiowa. 
Ralph W. New, Norcatur, 
Iris C. Schoepf, Utica. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Joseph A. Morgan, Gilbertville. 
Thomas W. Curran, Norton. 
Thomas F.-Welch, Rutland. 
Robert A. Glesmann, Jr., South Hadley. 
Alice Fitzgerald, Sterling. 
MINNESOTA 


Clarence H. Gibson, Chaska. 
Burt W. Cole, Lake Crystal. 


Sidney D. Wi cox, Park Rapids. 
Alfons P. Fasching, Winsted. 
NEBRASKA 
Lloyd H. Bulger, Arcadia. 
Gotthilf I. Pfeiffer, Arlington. 
William C. Rhea, Chester. 


Frank J. Srb, Dodge. 
Flcyd S. Worthing, Elm Creek. 
Weaver Jennings Holliday, Stuart.: 

NEW HAMPSI ine 
Edward W. Clement, North Wood 
Louis T. Pike, Pike. 
Ralph Edward Brackett, Sanbornville. 
Frank Hutchins, Wolfeboro. 

OHIO 


toe k, 


Roy T. Smith, Degraff. 

Terrence B. King, Deshler. 

John J. Boyle, Hubbard. 

Luther D. Whitwood, Jefferson. 

James E. Warren, McArthur. 

William D. Goodwin, Masury. 

Thornton A. Hassler, West Liberty’ 
VERMONT 


Charles L. Bishop, Johnson. 

Charles J. King, Mi lton. 

Hayden E. Whiting, Sheldon Sprinss, 
WISCONSIN : 

Elsie M. Dussault, Land O’Lakes., 


Ralph E. Lyon, Strum. : 
Margaret McGonigle, Sun Prairie. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, MAy 27, 193 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon: 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery 
offered the following prayer: 


The earth is the Lord’s and the fwaness thereof; the world 
and they that dwell therein; for Hd hath founded it upon 
the seas and established it upon he floods. Who shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord and:.who shall stand in His 
holy place? He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; 
who hath not lifted up his soul unt) vanity nor sworn dc- 
ceitfully. Let the words of our mov‘ th and the meditations 
of our hearts be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, our 
strength and our Redeemer. In th* name of cur Master. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of : esterday was read and 
approved. 


DD. EB, 


MESSAGE FROM THE deNare 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate itsists upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 8455) entitied “An act authorizing 
the construction of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for floor control, and for other purposes”, disagreed to 
by the House; agrees to the conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. CopeLanp, Mr. FLetcuer, Mr. SHeprarp, Mr. Mc- 
Nary, and Mr. Jounson to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R.11108. An act to advance a program of national 
safety and accident prevention. 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL SERVICES, JEWISH WAR VETERANS 


Mr. GAVAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech delivered by the Postmaster General before 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United States on May 17 
last. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by the Honorable James A. Farley before the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States, New York City, 
Sunday, May 17, 1936: 


Members of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States, 
ladies of the auxiliary, members of participating veterans’ or- 
ganizations, and guests, may I express my appreciation for the 
opportunity to participate in the forty-first national memorial 
services of your organization. You are the second oldest veteran 
organization in the United States, yielding seniority only to the 
Grand Army of the Republic. Among your ranks you number 
veterans of every war, campaign, and military expedition in 
which our country has participated in the memory:of living man. 

The month of May has been chosen to mark the time when 
tribute should be paid to the memory of those departed, who, at 
the call of their country, and in her hour of need, came to the 
colors and offered their all for patriotism. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that these memorial services should be held, but in 
paying tribute to the dead we cannot help but take note of 
what has been done for the living survivors, and the dependents 
of those who have gone before. 

The most numerous ex-service group today are the survivors 
of the World War. Hence, it would seem proper that this group 
be selected, as an example of what a grateful Government has 
provided in recognition of their service. 

When the United States entered the World War on April 6, 
1917, there was already under consideration a plan which would 


provide not only for the dependents of those who were to die as 
a result of their service, but also for the promptest possible return 


to civil pursuits of the survivors. I refer to the War Risk Insur- 
ance Act, which was one of the most carefully devised pieces of 
legislation in history. Its aim was economic as well as humani- 
tarian. It was the product of a number of eminent Americans, 
including as one of the leaders a distinguished member of your 
faith, Judge Julian Mack. He worked tirelessly, on leave of 
absence from the bench, to make the scheme a vast achievement. 

There were four main objectives: The first, described as allot- 
ment and allowance, was to care for dependents while the wage 
earner was in service. The second, classified as compensation, was 
twofold—that is, to provide monetary benefits for disability result- 
ing from service, and to guarantee a measure of support for de- 
pendents of deceased service men. The third objective was for the 
grant of insurance at nominal cost, averaging $7 per month for 
$10,000, the insurance payable on death to beneficiaries, or, in the 
event of permanent and total disability, to the insured himself, in 
both cases in monthly installments of $57.50 each. 

The fourth objective of the act covered the training of the 
disabled for such work as their disabilities would permit and 
restoring them as earners. This training did not necessitate loss 
of compensation for service connected with disability upon their 
restoration to economic life. During the training period the Gov- 
ernment, of course, paid him a living wage, calculated to include 
additional benefits for his dependents. This vocational program 
resulted in a total cost to the Government of $645,000,000, and 
179,519 men were highly trained in 10 major classifications of 
industry. 

These insurance and rehabilitation programs, worked out by the 
group of earnest patriots selected by Woodrow Wilson, exemplified 
the Nation's sense of obligation to the defenders of its ideals. 
They demonstrated as well the fallacy of the charge that the Gov- 
ernment is incapable of applying sound economic principles to the 
solution of vast problems that arise in times of stress and emer- 
gency. 

In addition to these two phases—insurance and rehabilitation— 
that aroused the admiration of students of national economy 
throughout the world, more than $149,000,000 has been appro- 
priated since the end of the war for hospitalization under the 
Veterans’ Administration. The largest single appropriation for this 
purpose was $21,000,000 in the act of August 12, 1935. It pro- 
vided 12,000 beds, of which one-fourth were replacements, in 40 
locations in $1 different States, necessitating entirely mew hos- 
pital construction. One hundred an eight Federal Government 
and 92 State and civilian institutions had comfortable facilities 
for 65,773 veterans on March 31, 1936. To carry out the projects 
administered by the Veterans’ Administration, exclusive of the 
amounts necessary to care for insurance costs and the prepay- 
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ment of the Worid War adjusted-compensation certificates, Con- 
gress appropriated in the current year approximately $649,000,000. 

Throughout the history of our country, and, as a matter of 
fact, long before there was a United States of America, the annals 
of the American continent show remarkable service by persons 
belonging to the Jewish faith. Members of the crew of Christo- 
pher Columbus, they subsequently came here and settled with 
the earliest colonists in North and South America. And in 
1775, when the Thirteen Colonies on the Atlantic seaboard de- 
clared that they were and by right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent, a large part of the sinews of war, which were necessary 
to successfully carry on the revolution, were furnished by one 
Haym Salomon, a Polish Jew, who had come to America shortly 
before the Revolutionary War and settled in New York. He was 
at one time sentenced to be hanged for the assistance that he 
rendered to the patriotic forces 

He escaped, however, and went to Philadelphia and from then 
on was a dynamic force in the financial administration of the 
conflict. He contributed more than $640,000 of his fortune to the 
cause. He paid the entire cost of the maintenance of the army of 
Lafayette, and he also paid the expenses of Pulaski and Von 
Steuben. Today there is pending in the Congress of the United 
States, having been reported favorably by the Committee on the 
Library of the House of Representatives, a bill which would 
authorize the erection of a memorial in gratitude to Haym 
Salomon. 

The honor roll of Jewish Americans who served in the armed 
forces during the Revolution is too well known to you to even bear 
repetition. From the Philadelphia nonimportation resolution of 
1765 until the last gun was fired at Yorktown they were, with their 
fellow Americans, in the forefront of the baitle. 

The record of service in the wars of the Republic thereafter is 
brilliant with their deeds. Again, and yet again, the pages of 
American history speak of their bravery, their patriotism, and their 
sacrifice for the Stars and Stripes. 

More than 2,500 Jewish-Americans volunteered for service dur- 
ing the War with Spain. Many of their bodies have turned to 
Mother Earth. But the memery of their service, mingled with 
that of other Americans of different racial strains, forms one of 
the proudest records to be cherished by grateful fellow Americans. 

During the World War more than 250,000 joined the colors. 
Every regiment, every division, every fighting outfit has its tales to 
tell. But who can or ever will forget the Seventy-seventh Division, 
and particularly the Lost Battalion? More than 1,100 citations for 
bravery and gallantry above and beyond the call of duty were 
given American soldiers of the Jewish faith during this conflict. 
Of 78 awards of the Congressional Medal of Honor, 3 have been 
conferred upon your comrades. 

More than 2,800 of the buddies of your race made the supreme 
sacrifice. They gave their all to the cause of the country under 
whose flag they were and are assured the right to worship the 
Supreme Deity as their conscience dictates. Can anyone, in 
the face of this record, discredit the Jewish-American for a lack 
of patriotism? Does anyone question his courage or love of 
country? Who, in the face of this record, can still voice or feel 
any doubt on this matter? If such there be, let him visit the 
shrines erected by the Nation in honor of its heroic dead. There 
he will find the Star of David side by side with the Cross of 
Calvary, with no distinction between Jew and Gentile, but where 
all are alike, the treasured memory of a Nation, grateful beyond 
any hope of adequate reward, for the service of its sons, native 
and adopted, alike. As long as such testimonials exist there 
should be, there can be, no question of difference of faith or 
creed. The one true test of Americanism is the fact of service 
to our beloved country, and, measured by that standard, you 
and your people can share with pride in the most eminent and 
glorious achievements of the American Republic. 


A LAST WORD ON THE RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include a statement 
in reference to the reciprocal-trade agreements. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, before the close of this session 
I should like to say a last word on a subject for which there 
was no scarcity of last words from its tenacious opponents, 

I refer to the reciprocal-trade agreements. 

It is only fair that the people who listened to the impas- 
sioned pleas, pro and con, should understand something of 
what the agreements have meant in operation. 

I want to present first the general picture, not entirely in 
terms of those unwieldy statistics by which we Americans 
are popularly supposed to rule our lives, but in terms of the 
general economic trends which influence those statistics. 

The first trade agreement in effect was that with Cuba, 
which went into operation in September 1934. At that time 
disaster was predicted. The American market would be 
flooded with Cuban products, it was claimed, and the market 
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for home products would be seriously affected. There could 
be no sufficient increase in trade with Cuba to warrant the 
risk, the “die-hards” claimed. 

At the end of the year 1935 those who cried “wolf” pointed 
with pride to their justification. According to them, imports 
frem Cuba had increased beyond all proportion to the in- 
crease in exports. The truth of the matter was that while | 
our exports showed an increase of approximately $25,000,000 
for the calendar year of 1935 over the same period of 1934 
and our imports showed an increase of $33,000,000, Ameri- 
can business was benefited far more than the bare statistics 
would indicate. 

The additional facts, suppressed in careless statistic quot- | 
ing, prove my point. The increase in general imports from | 
Cuba amounted to barely $8,000,000, or less than a third of 
the increase in general exports from the United States to | 
Cuba. The other $25,000,000 in imports represented the 
increase in the import of cane sugar. American business in 
general is not likely to go under, even granted that the 
market is flooded with Cuban cane sugar. 

Iowever, even that danger is unlikely, for there has been 
a proportionate falling off in the importation of cane sugar 
from the Philippine Islands. So it will not be necessary, for 
the present at least, to call out the flood-relief squads to | 
stem the inundating tide of sugar. 

The Belgian agreement is another which has caused gen- 
eral alarm. Those who condemn it on the ground that the 
United States has been the loser in dollars and cents are 
careful not to mention the two important economic factors 
which would have influenced trade with Belgium, no matter 
what tariff rates might be in effect. 

At the time of the Belgian treaty’s inception there was a 
sharp fall in the value of the Belgian dollar. Naturally 
there was a rush of buying to take advantage of the lowered 
prices on commodities and the increased buying power of 
foreign dollars. Imports from Belgium showed a sharp rise. 
On the other hand, the buying power of Belgian money in 
foreign markets showed a marked decline, with a resultant 
decline in exports to Belgium. 

In spite of these factors, exports to Belgium in 1935 and 
in the first 2 months of 1936 have shown a definite increase, 
for which the trade agreements are responsible. 

The trade agreements with Sweden, Haiti, and Mexico 
are seldom mentioned because, under those agreements, the 
United States is definitely the gainer. 

The Canadian agreement, which was the last to go into 
effect, was, perhaps, the one most decried. The poor abused 
farmers, so we were told, could never stand up under the 
competition from Canada. 

Without stopping to examine the legitimacy of their woes, 
the dairy farmers were up in arms. A reduction of the 
tariff on cream, they claimed, would flood the home market, 
result in an overproduction of butter, thus bringing the price | 
of butter so low as to constitute a real loss to them. 

It would seem they shed a great many unnecessary tears. 

Actually, in spite of the decrease in tariff, the dairy farmer | 
is wel! protected by the quota-limit clause in the agreement. 
The new tariff applies only to the first 1,500,000 gallons of 
cream imported in any year. Moreover, the established 
quota includes not just cream imported from Canada, but | 
covers imports from all other countries. Since the milk | 
equivalent of this quantity of cream represents one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the total annual milk production in the | 
United States, it was, very literally, the well-known “drop 
in the bucket” over which the dairy farmers wasted their 
alarm. 

The amount of butter which can be obtained from a 
million and a half gallons of cream amounts to, approxi- 
mately, one-twelfth of 1 percent of the butter produced in 
the United States annually. 

The time has come, I should think, to let the scareheads 
melt back into the mental vapors which gave them birth. 

In spite of misrepresentations, the only other dairy 
product which has been affected by the trade agreements is | 
cheese. | 








| movement of products in other fields. 
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Under the Canadian agreement the only type cheese which 
obtained a reduction under the tariff is Cheddar. The 
tariff on cheese under the agreement is the same as that 
which obtained under the 1922 schedule. And during the 
years when that rate prevailed, at no time did the imported 
cheese represent as much as 5 percent of domestic pro- 
duction. 

The reduction of tariffs on foreign cheeses under the 
Dutch and Swiss agreements is of very little importance to 
the American dairy industry. Edam, Gouda, and Emmen- 
thaler have always sold at comparatively higher prices in 
this country and have been in demand only by a small group 
of consumers. The reduction in tariff is not sufficient to 
bring these types of cheese into the home-product price 
range, or even near enough to it to constitute competition. 

On the other hand, American dairy farmers have benefited 
by the reduction in duty obtained from other countries under 
the trade agreements—principally from Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Colombia, and Brazil. While none of these im- 
ports a very large quantity of dairy products individually, 
their collective imports represent a significant total. 

As has been pointed out time and again, as a Nation 
we cannot afford to promote a policy of economic self- 
sufficiency. The same thing applies to the individual indus- 
tries and producers within our own Nation. Foreign trade 
cannot be balanced to the exclusive advantage of any one 
particular group. Those for whom there are lesser benefits 
in the trade agreements themselves are benefited by the 
Prosperity, like de- 
pression, swiftly becomes universal, once it is set in motion. 

The farmer must consider his dependence on the prosperity 
of industry in general from two angles: First, in its uplifting 
effect on the prices for his own products sold in the home 
market; and, second, because it stems the tide of the “back 
to the farm” movement 'vyhich would have increased his 
burdens a hundred percent had the depression continued. 

Even in the few months of its existence the Canadian 
agreement has justified all that was hoped for it. During 
January and February of 1936 there was a marked rise in 
exports of potatoes, grapefruit, oranges, apples, dried and 
canned fruits, rice, poultry, eggs, and nuts. On the other 
hand, imports from Canada, in all but two instances, have 
been a fraction of the amount allowed under the quota. 

When all these factors are taken into consideration, it is 
safe to claim that the New Deal may point to another con- 
siderable victory, not only in routing the depression but in 
promoting what is even more important in this unsettled 
world—international amity and good will. 

No nation alone, not even one with unused wealth and 
resources which have been important factors in the building 
of these United States, can win her way to security and 
prosperity in complete ind:,endence of her neighbors. When 
we admit that our prosperity depends upon the creating of 
foreign markets for American products, we are sometimes 
inclined to forget that the prosperity of Canada, Belgium, 
Sweden, France, Great Britain, for that matter, of all the 
countries of the world, depends upon the same factors. 

We cannot afford to look upon our imports as aloss. They 
are an important factor in helping to build the prosperity 
of the neighbors whose economic security is so important a 
factor in the preservation of our own. 

For years American businessmen have increased their sub- 
scriptions to campaigns for “goodwill advertising.” Since 
goodwill is so important a factor in business that businessmen 
are willing to pay for it in dollars and cents, even though 
there is no accurate measure of the returns, can it be doubted 
that the business of government must make its concessions to 
the promotion of goodwill? 

CIVIL SERVICE MERIT SYSTEM AND RIGHT OF EMPLOYEES TO PROVIDE 
FOR THEIR WIDOWS AND DEPENDENTS THROUGH RETIREMENT 
FUND 
Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include a statement 

in reference to the civil-service merit system. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, legislation cementing the im- 
mediate relationship between Government and its employees 
and providing for the selection of those employees has al- 
ways been of vital interest to the country at large. Em- 
ployment opportunities made available through civil service 
appointment to the Federal departments and agencies have 
materially increased since the enactment of the 40-hour- 
week bill for postal clerks, and other legislation reducing the 
hours of labor and correspondingly increasing the number 
of workers in the various departments. 

The depression years have helped to increase the number 
of workers seeking Federal appointment, probably due to 
the fact that the work provided is of a permanent nature and 
represents security and independence. The attractiveness 
of the employment and the higher standard of living offered 
has no doubt played an important factor in increasing the 
number of American citizens who seek to labor in the service 
of their country. 

New theories of government may be propounded and new 
eras of business may be effected but the civil-service ap- 
pointive system remains the same and the largest group of em- 
ployees in the country retain their security year after year. 

The United States Civil Service Commission, father of the 
merit system, was created by an act of Congress in 1883 for 
the purpose of selecting Government employees by open 
competitive examination. Under this system appointment is 
made upon the basis of demonstrated relative fitness without 
regard to political, religious, or other considerations. An 
applicant is required to take an examination, either assem- 
bled or unassembled, as the case may be, and if he is suc- 
cessful in attaining a passing grade his name is placed on 
the eligible register in the relative order of his standing. 

A rating of 70 percent must be attained in order to be 
considered eligible, but veterans are permitted a preference 
credit of 5 points and may be considered eligible with a 
rating of 65 percent. Veterans with a service-connected 
disability are given a credit preference of 10 points and 
they are thus permitted to have their names placed on the 
eligible registers with a rating as low as 60 percent. 

Veterans who are entitled to the 10-point preference be- 
cause of service-connected disabilities are placed on the 
various eligible registers above all other names. Veterans’ 
widows and wives of ex-soldiers who are unable physically 
to accept employment are given the 10-point preference 
credit also. 

When an applicant’s name appears on the eligible register 
he can be certified to an appointing officer for consideration 
only if his name is included in the first three names on 
the register, providing, of course, that only one vacancy 
exists in the department making the request. If there are a 
number of vacancies to be filled, then additional names may 
be submitted to the appointing officer, as many as three for 
each vacancy. 

In many instances the registers of eligibles are so large 
that unless the applicant’s name appears reasonably near 
the top of the register his prospects for receiving an ap- 
pointment are not very bright. The registers for the de- 
partmental service are kept at Washington while those for 
the field service are maintained in the various district offices. 
In the case of postal clerk-carrier registers the district offices 
maintain the list of eligibles but registers for the Railway 
Mail Service are kept at Washington. Many vacancies made 
possible by the enactment of the 40-hour-week bill affecting 
postal workers will be filled in the near future in the various 
post offices throughout the country. Assembled examina- 
tions were recently held by the Commission to establish a 
register of eligibles for this purpose. Ratings range any- 
where from 70 to 110 percent, and the papers are graded 
according to fractions. Thus one applicant may attain 
a rating of 75.01 percent and he will necessarily be placed on 
the register above the applicant attaining an even 75 percent. 

The Civil Service law is very rigid, and rightfully so, re- 
garding selection of applicants for appointment. Since the 
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law is based on the merit system no other course would be 

possible or just. Selection is made entirely upon the basis 

of fitness and political “influence” does not have any bearing 
in the matter whatsoever. 

The belief seems to be prevalent that those in public office 
can control the selection of applicants. This is not true, 
of course, and no individual has the power to change the 
metiiod of selecting applicants. 

Chapter 10 of the Civil Service Act provides that no rec- 
ommendations of any person applying for office under the 
provisions of the act, which may be given by any Senator or 
Member of the House of Representatives, except as to the 
character or residence of the applicant, shall be received or 
considered by any person concerned in making any exami- 
nation or appointment under the act. 

Employees of the Federal Government are permitted to 
contribute to the civil-service retirement fund for the pur- 
poses of retiring after 15 or more years of active service 
with an assured annuity. Sickness or disability benefits are 
also provided. The present law does not provide an annuity 
for the dependents of an employee coming under the pro- 
visions of the Retirement Act, and legislation is now pend- 
ing in the Congress which would give them the right to 
name a beneficiary and continue the benefits to their de- 
pendents under a joint and survivorship annuity plan. 

Many plans of providing for dependents have been 
advocated, but since most of them would result in a drain 
on the retirement fund it has been difficult to secure ap- 
proval of the Congress. The present measure, H. R. 12717, 
would give the employee an opportunity to indicate, during 
his lifetime, whether he would prefer to obtain full bene- 
fits during his retirement period or elect to divide his annuity 
and thereby provide for his dependents after his death. 
This plan would result in no additional cost to the United 
States Civil Service Commission, and is highly desirable for 
many reasons. 

The United States Government has many faithful and 
efficient employees, and their confidence in the Civil Service 
Commission and the merit system is based on a sound 
foundation of trust. Let us do what we can to preserve 
and uphold that confidence. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE IS PERFORMING REAL SERVICE IN 
SANTA BARBARA, SAN LUIS OBISPO, AND VENTURA COUNTIES OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Mr. STUBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 

soil conservation. 7 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 

gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUBBS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pay a word of 
tribute to the Soil Conservation Service, for the good work 
it is doing in my congressional district, in preventing fur- 
ther erosion of excellent agricultural lands. The Tenth 
Congressional District, which I represent in Congress, in- 
cludes three important coastal counties—Santa Barbara, 
Ventura, and San Luis Obispo, which are locations for soil 
erosion camps, and where a great deal of erosion educational 
work is being done among agricultural groups. 

Permit me to discuss, for a few minutes, the situation 
which has existed out there and the erosion problems which 
have been faced, and allow me to describe the work which is 
being done to correct the situation. The first erosion camps 
west of the Rocky Mountains—established principally as 
experimental stations—are located in these counties, where 
their worth is well recognized and where farm groups appre- 
ciate the attention which the Federal Government is giving 
to their erosion problems. 

Out in my district climatic conditions are so favorable 
for the growth of specialty crops that the exceptionally fer- 
tile valley lands have been farmed to the last acre and 
agriculturalists also have taken advantage of the hillsides 
and utilized them for growing crops. 

Natural vegetation and sod have been destroyed. The 
surface fertile soil is not deep on these hillsides. No atten- 
tion was given to farming the lands in a manner that would 
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prevent soil erosion. As the soil thinned near the tops of 
these sloping hillsides and the early yields decreased by 90 
percent, the upper lands were abandoned. Rainfall falling 
on these upper lands is not absorbed but rushes down the 
hills, adding to the rain falling on the cultivated lands, with 
the result that the good soil continues to be lost. The fertile | 
valley lands have been injured, first, by the deepening and | 
widening of the gullies and, second, by the deposition of silt. | 

Until the Soil Conservation Service started control meth- | 
ods in the Las Posas area little attention had been paid by 
local farmers to this serious soil-erosion problem. 

Control methods used provide for the conserving of all 
possible moisture and the removal of the surplus water with- 
out further damage to the land. To accomplish this has 
necessitated a combining of agronomic and agricultural engi- 
neering features on the basis of data supplied by the soil 
scientists. Each area and properties with areas present | 
different erosion problems requiring special individual solu- 
tion. For example, soils having a relatively impervious sub- 
soil underlying a loose, friable sandy surface erode very 
severely, whereas soils of loose, friable material that are 
deep and very pervious to water do not suffer severe losses 
from erosion. 

At the present time, the three soil erosion camps in these 
three counties are situated at Lompoc, Arroyo Grande, and 
Los Posas. Approximately 40,000 acres of land are receiving 
attention. Those in charge are placing the affected acreage, 
privately owned, under agreement for treatment. Some of 
this land is being taken from cultivation for rehabilitation 
purposes. Terraces and terrace outlets are being constructed 
by the scores of miles and the thousands. Small check dams 
also are being built by the hundreds. Bank sloping is being 
followed and there are many miles of this type of activity 
completed at this time. More than 25 miles of diversion | 
ditches have been dug. In addition, those in charge of the | 
work are performing other services, but perhaps their most 
important one is that of instructing farm groups on how to 
preserve the fertile topsoil which is left. 

The type of control on cultivated land is determined by 
the degree of erosion. Areas severely eroded have been re- 
tired from cultivation and planted with trees for wood lots, 
or seeded to grasses and clovers for pasture. Eroded fields 
still usable are controlled by terraces, which, if on moderately 
steep slopes (from 8 to 25 percent) are protected with close- 
growing vegetation. Contour cultivation between terraces 
aids greatly in protecting sloping farm land. Crop rotation 
(not strictly practiced) requires time to establish, but prog- 
ress is being made. By combining crop rotation with strip 
cropping, not only will the degree of erosion be reduced, but 
soil improvement will result. 

Gully protection by “vegetative revetments” to prevent 
meandering has been successfully employed. Vegetation in 
gullies assists mechanical controls in retarding run-off and 
spreading the peak flows, thereby reducing their force and 
danger. Emphasis is being placed on native plants for 
vegetative control. They are adapted to the situations, have 
more extensive root systems, supply food for wildlife, and are 
readily available. 

Wind-erosion problems are being solved and more em- 
phasis will be placed on crop rotation and rotation strip 
cropping. The necessity for improving the natural cover 
on watersheds is recognized, and the replacing of these areas 
that have been burned off with better and more fire-resistant 
plants is being given attention. 

Subsoiling of lands following contours is rapidly becoming 
general practice. It permits the opening of the soil, thus 
providing additional space for holding moisture and increas- 
ing the time of absorption. 

More interest has been taken in the work as it has pro- 
gressed. Recent storms have caused very little, or no loss 
of soil from properties on which control work has been com- 
pleted, compared with some very heavy washing on adjoin- 
ing properties where no control work has been done. The 
superior growth of crops on terraced lands is easily noted 
and undoubtedly increased crop yields will result from 
greater storage of moisture. Water tables should be affected 
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beneficially, due to the retarding of water flow by numerous 
check dams. 

These project areas are a representation of typical sec- 
tions of the coastal plane. It has been found that control 
measures are in many cases too costly for the individual 
landowner to finance by himself. While the demonstrations 
are successful, they must be maintained and carried to com- 
pletion. There is a social value to future generations that 
must not be overlooked. 

It is conceivable that if work were stopped, due to any 
cause, it would require many years to again cause the gen- 
eral public to become as conscious of the menace of soil 
erosion as it is today. 

Mention should be made of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the excellent work accomplished. These enrollees 
have done everything that could be expected of them. They 
have been most interested in their work and the manage- 
ment of the camps have cooperated to the fullest extent. 
The educational advantages to these boys and to the com- 
munity should be stressed. The presence of the organized 
group in the area has made possible quick control of forest 
fires that have started. No extensive fire losses occurred in 
this area this past season. 

The damage done to the watershed above the Gibraltar 
Dam by fire has proven too costly to the citizens of Santa 
Barbara to be quickly forgotten. 

Soil conservation work is barely started. It should be car- 
ried forward with no let-up in the program if full value of 
work to date is realized. 

REGULATION OF SALE AND DISTRIBUTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have until midnight tonight to file a report 
on the bill (H. R. 12800) to regulate interstate commerce in 
bituminous coal, and for other purposes, and that the 
minority members of the Committee on Ways and Means 
may have the same privilege if they care to file a minority 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wonder if the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
can tell us when we are going to have a tax bill back here 
from the Senate that will be an evidence of desire on the 
part of Congress to at least pay a part of our way and not 
pass the burden on to our children? We are wrecking future 
generations by our enormous spending. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


THE OVERCHARGE FOR ELECTRICITY 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the great swollen 
fortunes of today have been amassed and taken from the 
people by the ability of certain few crafty men to look 
ahead and foretell what would be the needs and require- 
ments of the masses of the people in the future and then to 
seize upon and monopolize such anticipated service or com- 
modity in advance. 

Of all the inventions and discoveries, developing power 
and harnessing the forces of nature to serve the use and 
purpose of men, none, or any, or all combined, have exerted 
such far-reaching influence upon civilization and human 
progress as has the use and application of electricity. But 
it was only a comparatively few crafty men who possessed 
the keen foresight to foretell the great possibilities of the 
uses of electricity beforehand and to realize the resources, 
without limit, from which to take the supply. 

In their keen sense to envision the future they foresaw 
the demand for electricity coming from every home and 
habitation, for the use of every man, woman, and child, as 
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necessities, comforts, and luxuries and to relieve from the 
drudgery of toil, as well as for pleasure and entertainment 
and from every station and waik of life. 

They foresaw through the mists of the future that elec- 
tricity under the machine age would become the motive power 
moving the wheels, shafts, and pulleys in every mill, factory, 
and workshop, and to double and triple and multiply the 
capacity of production and every service. 

They foresaw in their dream of realism the demand for 
electricity in the sciences, in surgery, and in the treatment 
of the body, arresting, staying, and overcoming disease, and 


with which to throw the searchlight into the bones and flesh | 


tissues for the discovery of disorders concealed in darkness 
for operations and remedy in the open light of day. 

They foresaw a demand developing and coming which 
would outrival and overshadow all other demands of the 
people in their everyday life and affairs and which would 
be growing and multiplying by leaps and bounds as time 
went on. 

Suddenly, from a profound and deep mystery, it was 
thrown open to these few men that electricity was as com- 
mon and plentiful as air, earth, water, and light and could 
be made available for use, at a cost as low, trivial, and 
negligible, as these common elements around us. And it is 
a remarkable coincidence in the progress and development 
of electricity observed by these few crafty men, always look- 
ing ahead for advantage, that as the many growing uses 
of electricity were realized new inventions and discoveries 
were coming to multiply the production of electricity even 
at lower and more trivial costs. 

From their viewpoint and foreseeing power it was only 
necessary for these few men to wait, to abide time, to watch 
and observe the progress of invention and discovery and the 
movements unheeded by others which were gradually but 
surely developing the use and sources of electricity. They 
realized that it was not incumbent upon them or necessary 
to promote these inventions nor to discover the sources of 
electricity, then advancing and going on from day to day 
under the progress of economic evolution. It was only nec- 
essary for them to gain control of the sources of unlimited 
supply in advance and the right to dispense electricity to 
the people. 

With these great general and universal uses coming with 
certainty, with electricity as vital and imperative necessities 
under our industrial system to furnish power for the auto- 
matic machine as well as for personal and private use and 
going into every home, mill, factory, and workshop, and 
with electricity inevitably coming to be generated and pro- 
duced at low, trivial, and negligible cost, it was only natural 
that electricity should be seized upon and monopolized and 
held for extortionate and excessive charges and from which 
to take from the people great and untold profits and gain. 

Not only have many billions already been taken from the 
people as consumers under excess rates and charges for elec- 
tricity but great swollen fortunes from electricity are still 
being piled up higher from these excess profits taken and 
exacted from the consumers of electricity. 

True, this is all ancient history of the growth and devel- 
opment of electricity, of the crafty few and unsuspecting 
many. But the time is at hand for the people to wake up 
to their interests and welfare and to a knowledge and reali- 
zation of their right to use and enjoy electricity at reason- 
able cost and in abundance. 

The time is at hand for the people to realize that elec- 
tricity is one of the natural elements, as plentiful and 
abundant as water, and that they are entitled to its use free 
as other elements of nature and for use at the actual cost of 
production and distribution to them. 

The time is at hand for the people to realize that they are 
paying far more than a reasonable cost for electricity; that 
covered and concealed in electrical rates are charges for high- 
salaried officials, for dividends upon watered stock, and the 
stockholders of many holding companies all for one and the 
same service. 

As the people by nature are entitled to breathe the air 
and drink the water of the earth and to bathe in the sun- 
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light from above, without limit or restriction other than rea- 
sonable costs, they are entitled to the use of electricity, 
another one of the natural elements, without burdens for 
profit or gain. The movement for such use and enjoyment 
of electricity for all its benefits to men has already been 
entered upon under cooperative organizations and collective 
or public ownership under which electricity is provided the 
people at lower cost for production and distribution. 

Among the cooperative and public electric plants where 
charges and rates are made only to cover production and 
distribution and under which there is no collection from the 
people to pay high-salaried private-company officials divi- 
dends on watered or excess-valued stock, and to stockholders 
of many holding companies, are the Government-owned 
Tennessee power plant; the cooperatively operated Tacoma, 
(Wash.) plant; the publicly owned Ontario plant in Canada; 
and the publicly owned Winnipeg plant in Canada, and many 
other smaller city-owned plants. These companies base 
their charges upon the actual cost of production and dis- 
tribution. And a comparison of their charges with private 
plants will show the overcharge exacted from the people. 


THE OVESCHARGE FOR ELECTRICITY FOR PRIVATE, PERSONAL, AND FAMILY 
USE 


The publicly owned plant at Jamestown, N. Y., sells 40 
kilowatt-hours of electricity for $1.40, while the privately 
owned plant at Mankato, Minn., sells the same amount of 
electricity for $2.58, or an overcharge to the people of Man- 
kato of $1.18. 

The publicly owned plant at Virginia, Minn., sells 30 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity for 60 cents, while the privately 
owned plant at Chicago, Ill, sells the same amount of elec- 
tricity for $1.92, or an overcharge to the people of Chicago 
of $1.32. 

Under cooperative or public ownership electrical rates, 
the electric consumers in East Liverpool, Ohio, would pay 
for the use of 30 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 90 cents. 
These same consumers now pay for the same amount of elec- 
tricity under private ownership rates, $2.40, or an over- 
charge of $1.50 for the use of electric power. 

The publicly owned light plant at Virginia, Minn., sells 
40 kilowatt-hours of electricity for 80 cents, while the pri- 
vately owned plant at St. Cloud, Minn., sells the same 
amount of electricity for $2.38, or an overcharge to the 
people of St. Cloud of $1.58. 

The publicly owned light plant at Cleveland, Ohio, sells 
40 kilowatt-hours for $1.31, while the privately owned plant 
at New Ulm, Minn., seils the same amount of electricity for 
$2.97, or an overcharge to the people of New Ulm of $1.66. 

The publicly owned electric-light plant at Guelph, Wis., 
sells 26 kilowatt-hours of electricity for 77 cents, while the 
privately owned plant at Appleton, Wis., a city of almost 
the same size, sells the same amount of electricity for $2.59, 
or an overcharge to the people of Appleton of $1.82. 

The publicly owned plant at Kansas City, Kans., seils 40 
kilowatt-hours of electricity for $1.60, while the privately 
owned plant at St. Paul, Minn., sells the same amount of 
electricity for $3.60, or an overcharge to the people of St, 
Paul of $2. 

The publicly owned electric-light plant at Brantford, 
Wis., sells 36 kilowatt-hours of electricity for 95 cents, while 
the privately owned plant at Sheboygan, Wis., sells the same 
amount of electricity for $3.24, or an overcharge to the 
people of Sheboygan of $2.29. 

The publicly owned light plant at Jamestown, N. Y., sells 
40 kilowatt-hours of electricity for $1.40, while the privately 
owned plant at Auburn, N. Y., sells the same amount of elec- 
tricity for $4.29, or an overcharge to the people of Auburn 
of $2.89. 

The publicly owned electric light plant at Tacoma, Wash., 
sells 36 kilowatt-hours of electricity for $1.60, while the 
privately owned plant at Augusta, Wis., sells the same 
amount of electricity for $4.80, or an overcharge to the 
people of Augusta of $3.20. 

The publicly owned light plant at Jamestown, N. Y., sells 
40 kilowatt-hours of electricity for $1.40, while the privately 
owned plant at Mount Vernon, N. Y., sells the same amount 
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of electricity for $4.80, or an overcharge to the people of 
Mount Vernon of’ $3.40. 
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The publicly owned light plant at Springfield, Il., sells 40 | 
kilowatt-hours of electricity for $1.90, while the privately | 


owned plant at Jackson, Miss., sells the same amount of elec- 
tricity for $6, or an overcharge to the people of Jackson of 
$4.10. 

The publicly owned light plant at Kansas City, Kans., 
sells 500 kilowatt-hours of electricity for $8.70, while the 
privately owned plant at Chicago, Ill., sells the same amount 
of electricity for $15.15, or an overcharge to the people of 
Chicago of $6.45. 

Under public ownership rates in Windsor, Canada, electric 
consumers of that city pay a monthly average bill of $4.26 
for 350 kilowatt-hours of electricity. Under rates of pri- 
vately owned plants in Detroit, Mich., directly across the 
river from the city of Windsor, the consumers of electricity 
in Detroit pay monthly, for the same amount of electricity 
used, $11.80, or an overcharge of $7.66 each month. 

The publicly owned light plant at Los Angeles, Calif., sells 
500 kilowatt-hours of electricity for $7.15, while the privately 
owned plant at Chicago, IIl., sells the same amount of elec- 
tricity for $15.15, or an overcharge to the people of Chicago 
of $8. 

The publicly owned light plant at Tacoma, Wash., sells 500 
kilowatt-hours of electricity for $6.12, while the privately 
owned light plant at Chicago, Ill., sells the same amount of 
electricity for $15.15, or an overcharge to the people of 
Chicago of $9.03. 

The publicly owned electric-light plant at Woodville, On- 
tario, Canada, sells 150 kilowatt-hours of electricity for $3.90, 
while the privately owned light plant at Williams Bay, Wis., 
sells the same amount of electricity for $14.64, or an over- 
charge to the people of Williams Bay of $10.74, and both 
cities are almost the same size. 

In the city of Decatur, Tex., which is served by the Texas 
Power & Light Co., a privately owned and operated electric- 
power plant, the householder using 40 kilowatt-hours a month 
would pay $36 per year, whereas under the Government or 
T. V. A. rates he would pay $14.40 a year, an overcharge of 
$21.60. 

In the city of Bridgeport, Tex., which is served by the 
Empire Service Co., a privately owned and operated electric- 
power plant, the householder using 40 kilowatt-hours a 
month would pay $54 a year, whereas under the Govern- 
ment or T. V. A. rates he would pay $14.40 a year—an 
overcharge of $39.60. 

THE OVERCHARGE FOR ELECTRICITY FOR MERCANTILE, INDUSTRIAL, AND 
COMMERCIAL USES 

Under Government or cooperative ownership power rates, 
a small-business man conducting a business in Albany, N. Y., 
would pay for 200 kilowatt-hours of electricity $6, while 
under private-ownership rates this businessman is compelled 
to pay $16 for this same amount of electricity, or an 
overcharge for electricity of $10. 

The publicly owned plants which furnish electricity in 
Tennessee sell 1,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity for $8.90 
while the average cost for the same amount of electricity 
from private-owned plants in New York State is $19.80, or 
an overcharge to the people of New York of $10.90. 

The publicly owned plants which furnish electricity in 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, sell 1,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for $8.90 while the average cost for the 
same amount of electricity from private-owned plants in 
Pennsylvania is $28, or an overcharge to the people of 
Pennsylvania of $19.10. 

The Government-owned plants which furnish electricity 
in Tennessee and the Southern States sell 1,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for $8.90 while the average cost for the 
same amount of electricity from private-owned plants in 
Illinois is $30.70, or an overcharge to the people of Illinois 
of $21.80. 

The Government-owned electric light plant is furnishing 
the Tupelo Journal, a newspaper, with electricity for 1 
month for $18.94 while the same newspaper under a pri- 
vately owned plant, paid a monthly electric-light bill of 
$41.38 or an overcharge per month of $22.44, 
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The publicly owned plants which furnish electricity sell 
1,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity for $8.90 while the aver- 
age cost for the same amount of electricity from private- 
owned plants in Kentucky is $34. or an overcharge to the 
people of Kentucky of $25.10. 

The publicly owned plants which furnish electricity sell 
1,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity for $8.90 while the aver- 
age cost for the same amount of electricity from private- 
owned plants in Arkansas is $35.90, or an overcharge to the 
people of Arkansas of $27. 

The publicly owned plants which furnish electricity sell 
1,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity for $8.90 while the aver- 
age cost for the same amount of electricity from private- 
owned plants in Maine is $41, or an overcharge to the people 
of Maine of $32.10. 

The publicly owned plants which furnish electricity sell 
1,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity for $8.90 while the aver- 
age cost for the same amount of electricity from private- 
owned plants in Virginia is $45.50 or an overcharge to the 
people of Virginia of $36.60. 

Under the Tennessee Valley Authority or Government 
rates for electricity, the W. R. Reed Co., a retail mercantile 
establishment located in Tupelo, Miss., pays a monthly elec- 
tric-light bill of $23.69. This same company under rates of 
a privately owned plant paid a monthly electric-light bill of 
$65.14, or an overcharge per month of $41.45. 

The publicly owned plants which furnish electricity sell 
1,000 killowatt-hours of electricity for $8.90, while the aver- 
age cost of the same amount of electricity from privately 
owned plants in Iowa is $46.50, or an overcharge to the 
people of Iowa of $37.60. 

Under the T. V. A. rates or Government rates for elec- 
tricity the J. C. Penny Co., Inc., in Tupelo, Miss., pays a 
monthly electric-light bill of $28.49, while the same company 
under rates of a privately owned plant paid a monthly bill 
for electricity of $84.50, or an overcharge per month of 
$56.01. 

The Winnipeg and Ontario public plants are selling 4,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity for $30, while the Indianapolis 
privately owned plant is selling the same amount of elec- 
tricity for $163.25, or an overcharge to the people of Indi- 
anapolis of $133.25. 

The Government-owned Tennessee River electric plant 
is selling 4,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity for $20.90, while 
a private Mississippi power company at Meridian, Miss., has 
been selling the same amount for $146.80, or an overcharge 
of $125.90. 

And while the Government-owned Tennessee River plant 
is selling 4,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity for $20.90, the 
privately owned plant at Quincy, Ill., is selling the same 
amount of electricity for $240.85, and a Wilmington, Del., 
private plant is selling the same amount for $249.60, with 
gross overcharge accordingly. 

Under Government or Tennessee power-plant rates the 
Tupelo Cotton Mills, manufacturers of cotton cloth, a large 
concern doing business in the State of Mississippi, con- 
sumed 258,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy in 1 month 
and paid $1,896.40 for this amount of power. Before Govy- 
ernment rates went into effect this same manufacturing 
concern paid under the privately owned power-plant rates 
$4,008, or an overcharge of $2,111.60. 


How municipal ownership has reduced rates 





Cost of electricity per 
kilowatt-hour 


Cities 
Before public| After public 
ownership ownership 
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THE OVERCHARGE FOR INDIANA 

Now coming to the overcharge in my own State of Indi- 
ana, we find that the people of the State of Indiana are 
paying annually over $19,000,000 more than the fair and 
reasonable cost of electricity as provided under public and 
cooperative ownership. The people of the State of Indiana 
used 1,209,459,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy last year, 
for which they paid the sum of $39,861,716. Under the 
T. V. A. rates the cost would have been $20,677,716, a saving 
of $19,184,000 a year. Under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $20,672,716, a saving of $19,189,000 a year. Under 
the Ontario rates the cost would have been $16,219,967, a sav- 
ing of $23,641,749 a year. Under the Winnipeg rates the cost 
would have been $18,351,716, a saving of $21,510,000 a year. 

This $19,000,000 is being collected from the people of the 
State of Indiana to pay high salaries of presidents and other 
head officials of the private eiectrical companies doing busi- 
ness in the State and for dividends on watered stock and for 
dividends to stockholders of many private electric holding 
companies for one and the same service rendered the people. 
The local and operating companies furnishing or providing 
the people with electricity are being compelled by the foreign, 
overhead companies to collect this amount for salaries and 
dividends in the form of increased charges and are power- 
less to safeguard their consumers against the high and ex- 
tortionate charges resulting. 

Under city or public ownership at Washington, Ind., the 
people are charged for 250 kilowatt-hours, $5.50. At Madi- 
son, Ind., under private ownership, the people are charged 
for the same amount, $10.35, or an overcharge of $4.85. 

At Frankfort, Ind., the city-owned plant charges for 25 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, $1.25. ‘The Lakeport, Ind., 
private plant charges for the same amount, $2.12, or an 
overcharge of 87 cents. 

The city-owned plant at Crawfordsville, Ind., sells 250 
kilowatt-hours of electricity for $6.10. The Insull privately 
owned plant at Huntington, Ind., sells the same amount of 
electricity for $10.80, or an overcharge of $4.70. 

COMPARISON OF RATES SHOWING THE CHARGES BY STATES 

Hon. Joun E. Rankin, Member of Congress from Missis- 
sippi, has prepared a comprehensive statement showing a 
comparison of rates and charges for electric service in the 
different States under private-electric-company operations 
and public or cooperative ownership, and gives these charges 
for each State separately. The T. V. A. rates compared by 
Mr. Ranxrn refer to the Government-owned plant at Muscle 
Shoals on the Tennessee River, which makes substantially 
the same rates charged by the city-owned Tacoma plant, 
the Winnipeg, Canada, public plant, and the Ontario, Can- 
ada, public plant, and other smaller owned city plants of 
this country. The comparison is the charge made by these 
plants with the privately owned electrical plants obtained 
from the regular schedule of rates. Mr. RaNKIn’s statement 
is based upon authoritative data and presented by him 
before Congress. 
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MAINE 

Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Maine 

would save $5,087,000 a year. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of New 

Hampshire would save $3,443,000 a year. 
VERMONT AND RHODE ISLAND 

Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the States of Vermont 

and Rhode Island together would save $8,222,000 a year. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Massachu- 

setts would save $37,184,000 a year. 
CONNECTICUT 

Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Connecticut 

would save $14,451,000 a year. 
NEW YORK 

Under the T. V. A. rates the peopie of the State of New York 

would save $125,699,000 a year. 
NEW JERSEY 

Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of New Jersey 

would save $39,123,000 a year. 
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PENNSYLVANTA 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Pennsylvania 
would save $71,169,000 a year. 
OHIO 


Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of 
save $46,843,000 a year. 


hio would 


INDIANA 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Indiana would 
Save $19,184,000 a year. 
ILLINOIS 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Lilinois 
Would save $58,474,000 a year. 
MICHIGAN 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Michigan 
would save $34,025,000 a year. 
WISCONSIN 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Wisconsin 
would save $17,893,000 a year. 
MINNESOTA 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Minnesota 
would save $14,460,000 a year. 
IOWA 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Iowa would 
Save $12,480,000 a year. 
MISSOURI 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Missouri would 
save $21,068,000 a year. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of North 
Dakota would save $2,184,000 a year. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of South Dakota 


would save $2,480,000 a year. 
NEBRASKA 


Under the T. V. A rates the people of the State of Nebraska 
would save $7,156,000 a year. 
KANSAS 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people or the State of Kansas 
would save $9,174,000 a year. 
DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, MARYLAND, AND WEST VIRGINIA 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the States of Delaware, 
Maryland, and West Virginia, and the District of Columbia to- 
gether would save $24,870,900 a year. 
VIRGINIA 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Virginia would 


save $9,600,000 a year. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of North Caro- 
lina wouki save $10,642,000 a year. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of South 
Carolina would save $5,567,000 a year. 
GEORGIA 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Georgia 
would save $9,666,000 a year. 
FLORIDA 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Florida would 


save $9,141,000 a year. 
KENTUCKY 


Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Kentucky would 
save $8,227,000 a year. 
TENNESSEE 
Under the T. V. A. rates the peopie of the State of Tennessee 


would save $9,852,000 a year. 
ALABAMA 


Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Alabama 
would save $6,163,000 a year. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Mississippi 
would save $3,981,000 a year. 
ARKANSAS 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Arkansas 
would save $4,157,000 a year. 
LOUISIANA 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Louisiana 
would save $7,401,000 a year. 
TEXAS 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Texas would 
save $24,912,000 a year. 
OKLAHOMA 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Oklahoma 
would save $8,639,000 a year. 
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MONTANA AND UTAH 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the States of Montana 
and Utah together would save $6,546,000 a year. 
IDAHO 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Idaho would 
save $2,761,000 a year. 


1936 


WYOMING 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Wyoming 
would save $1,318,000 a year. 
COLORADO 
Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Colorado 
would save $6,405,000 a year. 
ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 


Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the States of Arizona and 
New Mexico together would save $4,287,000 a year. 


NEVADA 


Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Nevada would 
save $1,034,000 a year. 
WASHINGTON 


Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Washington 
would save $12,188,000 a year. 


OREGON 

Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of Oregon would 
save $6,929,000 a year. 

CALIFORNIA 

Under the T. V. A. rates the people of the State of California 
would save $53,503,000 a year. 

A comparison of charges for electricity under publicly 
owned or cooperative plants, such as the Government-owned 
Tennessee plant, the publicly owned Tacoma and Winnipeg 
plants, and the Government-owned Ontario electric plants, 
with the private electrical plants of the country show a 
total overcharge to the people of the United States of a bil- 
lion dollars collected from them annually. 

Under cooperative and public-ownership operations elec- 
tricity can be generated at the same low cost regardless of 
whether by water or other power, shown providing a low 
rate to consumers and can be duplicated at any point in 
the country, by the Diesel and other combustion engines. 

The following is from the second report of the Science 
Advisory Board, page 419, as well as further shown in the 
hearings on Senate bill 3524, this Congress, part 1, at page 
236 thereof: 


As a result of the recent great improvements in furnaces and 
engines, the present low prices for fuels and the possibility of 
building fuel electric plants near the markets for current and 
where fuel can be delivered cheaply, it is commonly less costly 
to provide electricity by combustion methods than by harnessing 
water power and building transmission lines. 


THE COSTS OF ELECTRICITY CAN BE REDUCED STILL LOWER 

But the last words in reducing electric charges are not 
read from cooperative or publicly owned plants in reducing 
the cost of electricity to the people. Cooperative or publicly 
owned plants alone are only bringing a part-way reduction. 
The charges or rates for electricity are still left heavily bur- 
dened with the loss and waste resulting from piecemeal line 
extensions, from duplication or overlapping service, and from 
production in smaller trivial volume, and serving limited 
population and areas. 

THE ECONOMIC LAW OF COSTS 

It is an accepted and recognized economic law that the 
cost of a service is determined by the scale of operations 
under which provided or the cost of any product or com- 
modity is determined by the volume of production under 
which produced. Under this economic law the larger the 
scale of operations the lower will be the cost of the service 
or the larger the volume of production the lower will be the 
costs of the production. Under this economic law it is only 
a large scale of operation that will assure low cost of serv- 
ice or a large volume of production that will insure a low 
cost of products. This is the economic principle of mass 
production. Under this economic law small scale of opera- 
tions or a small volume of production will make low and 
reasonable costs impossible. 

FARM AREAS, TOWNS, AND CITIES CANNOT BE SERVED SEPARATELY 


It is for this reason that farm or rural areas cannot be 
served separately and apart from the towns and cities therein 
located. But all consumers of any certain district must be 
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The farmers of the rural 

areas cannot be served at low and reasonable rates under 

a limited service or small volume of production. This is 

especially true of electric service. The generation, trans- 

mission, and distribution of electricity must be in large mass 

or volume to bring down the unit cost of electricity provided. 
THE ELECTRICAL DISTRICT THE REMEDY 


There is a remedy for this duplication and overlapping 
service, this piecemeal extension of distributing lines, this 
operation of separate and different systems of generating 
plants, transmission and distributing lines, and the different 
and separate service provided for towns, cities, and rural 
communities within the same territory or district. It is the 
organization of the county or electrical district under one 
unified or coordinated system for the generation of electric 
power or current for the whole territory or all the consumers 
of such district, which is necessary to lower the power- 
unit cost by increasing the volume of electricity produced, 
and by combining town, city, and rural territories under one 
central power plant for all. The entire territory of the 
county unit or electrical district, the farm, urban, and city 
population and all individual consumers and industries 
served within the specified territory included, must be held 
for the exclusive market and consumption of such unified 
system and coordinative facilities to bring electricity within 
the reach of the farmers. 

Under the county unit or electrical district all existing 
plants would be coordinated or organized under one unified 
system for the elimination of loss and waste resulting from 
duplication and overlapping service necessary for economic 
and efficient operations. Or the cooperative associations and 
municipalities may acquire and take over the existing elec- 
trical means and facilities under the laws of the State where 
located for unification or coordination of such plants under 
one system of operation and management. Or if there is a 
municipally owned plant within the county territory or elec- 
trical district without sufficient generating capacity to pro- 
duce electrical current or power for all the individual con- 
sumers and industry included in such county unit or electrical 
district, then the municipality owning such plant may apply 
to the Rural Electric Administration for a loan to enlarge 

| such municipal plant to provide the farm electric member- 
| Ship association with such increased power or current in 
addition to the amount required by the city consumers. 
| 
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served with electricity together. 
| 


WILL REDUCE ALL RATES TO TOWN AND CITY AS WELL AS FARM 
CONSUMERS 

Such county or electrical district will not only reduce the 
rate of electricity to the lowest possible minimum to farmers, 
but the economy of large-scale production in reducing the 
unit cost of electric power will bring down the rates to the 
town and city consumers as well, variously estimated at 
one-third to one-half below piecemeal, overlapping opera- 
tions with benefits and advantages to all. 

Many of these cooperative or publicly owned plants show- 
ing a great reduction of charges under privately owned elec- 
trical plants are operating under a loss and waste of small 
volume of production and from serving small areas of popu- 
lations. 

The elimination of the loss and waste resulting from 
piecemeal line extensions and duplication and overlapping 
service, together with the economy and efficiency realized 
under large or mass production and serving a greater num- 
ber of consumers, will operate to reduce still further the 
cost and charges for electricity below the lowest rates and 
charges shown under cooperative and public ownership, and 
will bring electric rates down to the minimum under which 
the people can afford to take and consume electricity in 
sufficient amount necessary for their use. 

WAITING FOR THE PEOPLE TO SAY THE WORD 

Such are the greater benefits of electricity coming from 
the use of more liberal amounts and at low and reasonable 
charges, and which can be realized and enjoyed by the peo- 
ple as soon as they are ready and will ask for the service 
and will join and unite in a movement of towns, cities, and 
farm areas under the county unit or electrical district. 
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Such are the means, methods, and facilities prepared or 
being made ready to lift the burdens of profit and gain, to 
eliminate loss and waste of duplication and overlapping serv- 
ice, to effect economy and efficiency of operations necessary 
to bring down electric costs and charges for greater and 
more liberal use by the people. And such is the program 
completed or in course of completion to multiply the bless- 
ings of electricity and bring its benefits to all the people at 
low and reasonable costs. And as soon as the people are 
ready to cooperate and say the word the movement waiting 
will go forward for them. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to propound an inquiry 
of the chairman of the Rules Committee. I notice there are 
some 6 to 10 rules pending consideration. Can the gentle- 
man tell us at the present time when and in what order he 
expects to call up these rules? If he cannot give us the in- 
formation now, will he put it in the Recorp aftr this request 
later in the day? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Just at the moment there is only one 
rule pending, but we expect to report today or tomorrow four 
or five others. When these various rules will come up for 
consideration is for the determination of the Speaker and 
the majority leader. 

Mr. SNELL. When the gentleman reports these rules will 
he give us some idea how he intends to call them up? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I will give my idea as to how they should 
be called up for consideration. 


PREVENTION OF SALES DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 523 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

House Resolution 523 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 8442, a bill making it unlawful for any person engaged 
in commerce to discriminate in price or terms of sale between pur- 
chasers of commodities of like grade and quality, to prohibit the 
payment of brokerage or commission under certain conditions, to 
suppress pseudo-advertising allowances, to provide a presumptive 
measure of damages in certain cases, and to protect the independ- 
ent merchant, the public whom he serves, and the manufacturer 
from whom he buys, from exploitation by unfair competitors, and 
all points of order against said bill are hereby waived. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 4 hours, to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment 
the Committee shall rise and report the same to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit, with or without instructicns. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Rans_ey] does not desire 
any time on this resolution? 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, we desire 30 minutes on all 
rules, and I therefore ask for 30 minutes on this one. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a rule for the consideration of H. R. 
8442, generally known as the Patman bill. It is a broad, 
liberal rule, and provides for 4 hours’ general debate, after 
which the bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. 

This bill amends section 2 of the Clayton Act. I might 
say at this time that if the Clayton Act had been passed 
without certain amendments, which were adopted at the 
time, it would not now be necessary to amend that act by 
bringing in the present bill. 

Unfortunately, at that time certain gentlemen thought the 
bill was too stringent and forced the adoption of amend- 
ments which weakened the bill to a considerable extent. 

Today Iam placed in a very embarrassing position. Many 
of my personal friends who are connected with large insti- 
tutions that are fighting this bill, are honestly of the con- 
viction that it should not pass. They have strenuously op- 
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posed the bill. At the same time, I feel that my duty is 
plain, to the people in my district and in the country gen- 
erally, and in advocating and voting for the bill I reerct 
that I incur the criticism of those friends. 

This bill gives the Federal Trade Commission additional 
powers to investigate and pass upon abuses when complaints 
are filed with that Commission. Its objects may briefly be 
stated to be the following: 

(1) To effectually suppress discriminatory prices and 
terms of sale between purchasers; 

(2) To prohibit, under certain conditions, the payment of 
brokerage fees or commissions to dummy brokers; and 

(3) To prohibit pseudo-advertising allowances, and to 
eliminate the willful discrimination against small independ- 
ent dealers. 

I have the utmost confidence in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, as I think the country at large also has, and do 
not believe it would be guilty of taking arbitrary action 
against any legitimate manufacturer or concern. In any 
event, those ruled against have the right to appeal. Conse- 
quently, I hope there will be no opportunity given to the 
courts to hold the bill unconstitutional. 

The need for legislation to protect small independents is 
recognized by every student of government and economics. 
Even those opposed to the bill agree that there are abuses 
which should be corrected. Nevertheless they seek to delay 
action. Of course, I know that such attempts are not 
unusual when efforts are being made to defeat legislation by 
one means or another. 

It is amazing to what extent lobbying and propaganda are 
nowadays employed against legislation. The well-organized 
activities of those seeking to thwart passage of the this bill are 
second only to the efforts made against the holding-company 
bill. The usual cry has been made by opponents of the biil— 
that is, that it is unconstitutional. Following that is the cry 
that the bill will give too great a bureaucratic power to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Regardless of the charges these lobbyists bring, one fact 
stands apparent. I know, and the people of the country 
know, that the great majority of fair manufacturers and 
retailers and all those who favor a fair and square deal are 
in favor of this legislation. They realize that it will restrict 
the chain-store and mail-order octopuses which are gradu- 
ally but surely destroying the small businessman in every 
section of the country. [{Applause.] 

It has been argued that many farmers, manufacturers, and 
dealers are opposed to the bill. It is true that there are ob- 
jectionabie features, namely, the antibasing point and the 
classification provisions. But I want to inform the House 
that the Judiciary Committee has agreed to move to elimi- 
nate both of these provisions from the bill. Likewise, if it is 
shown that other features are objectionable, they may be 
modified. 

I do not charge all chain stores or mail-order houses with 
being guilty of the abuses complained of. The bill is not 
aimed against them. It is aimed against cutthroat prac- 
tices and abuses, 

Within the last few weeks I have received many petitions 
from employees of the chain stores against the bill. Let me 
call their attention to the fact that investigations have dis- 
closed that employees of chain stores receive from 25 to 30 
percent lower wages than those paid employees of independ- 
ent establishments. 

The chain-store octopuses, mainly controlled by Wall 
Street financiers, must be restricted from unfair and dis- 
criminatory practices. Since the ethics of fair dealing 
seem to be unknown to them, these overlords must be 
prevented by legislation from obtaining special induce- 
ments, at the expense of independent dealers, through 
threats and coercion. 

As pertinent, I want to here insert the conclusions of 
the Judiciary Committee, which reported the bill almost 


unanimously: 
CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, your committee wishes to correct some im- 
portant misapprehensions, and even misrepresentations, that have 
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been broadly urged with regard to the probable effect of this The final report of the Commission on the chain-store 


bill. There is nothing in it to , Shackle, or discourage 
efiiciency, or to reward inefficiency. There is nothing in it to 
fix prices, or enable the fixation of prices; nor to limit the free- 
dom of price movements in response to changing market condi- 
tions. 

Any physical economies that are to be found in mass buying 
and distribution, whether by corporate chain, voluntary chain, 
mail-order house, department store, or by the cooperative group- 
ing of producers, wholesalers, retailers, or distributors—and 
whether those economies are from more orderly processes of 
manufacture, or from the elimination of salesmen, 
unnecessary travel expense, unnecessary warehousing, unnecessary 
truck or other forms of delivery, or other such causes—none of 
them are in the remotest degree disturbed by this bill. Nor does 
it in any way infringe the seller’s freedom to give a part or all 
of the benefit of the saving so effected to others with whom he 
deals, whether in higher prices paid to the producer from whom 
he buys his raw materials, or in higher wages to those who labor 
in production or handling of his goods, or in lower prices to the 
customer, including the ultimate consumer who buys them. 

It is not believed that the restoration of equality of opportunity 
in business will increase prices to consumers. Unfair trade prac- 
tices and monopolistic methods which in the end destroy compe- 
tition, restrain trade, and create y have never in all 
history resulted in benefit to the public interest. On the con- 
trary, for the most part, they have been symbolic of lower wages, 
longer hours, lower prices paid producers, coercion of independent 
manufactures, domination of that field of industry, and in the 
end high prices to consumers and large profits to the owners. 

It is the design and intent of this bill to strengthen existing 
antitrust laws, prevent unfair price discriminations, and preserve 
competition in interstate commerce. It is believed to be in the 
interest of producer, consumer, and distributor. No business insti- 
tution need have any fear of this legislation if it will conduct its 
business honestly and without the use of unfair trade practices 
and unjust price discriminations. 


I am not going to take up further time, since I feel that 
almost the entire membership recognizes the need for this 
legislation. I now yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapss]. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I am supporting this legisla- 
tion and, therefore, am in favor of the rule which proposes 
to make it in order. 

One of the duties of government is to protect the weak 
against the strong. I think this legislation will have a 
tendency to do that and, therefore, I am in favor of it. 

In compliance with a resolution of the Senate passed in 
the Seventieth Congress, the Federal Trade Commission con- 
ducted an investigation of chain stores, extending over a 
period of several years. In December 1934 it submitted its 
final report, in which it made certain recommendations for 
legislation. In its report it suggested a draft of a bill to 
amend the Clayton Act to prevent unfair and unjust dis- 
crimination in prices between different purchasers of 
commodities. 

Early in this Congress, January 30, 1935, to be exact, I 
introduced the bill as proposed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission having somewhat the same object in view as the 
Patman bill, now about to be considered. The original Pat- 
man bill was introduced on June 11, 1935. 

The proposal of the Federal Trade Commission was not as 
rigid as the Patman bill, which this rule is to make in order. 
In substance, it provided that there should be no unfair or 
unjust discrimination in prices in the selling of commodities 
to different buyers, and left it pretty largely with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to determine whether the price was 
unfair or unjust. 

Incidentally, it might be of interest to the House to know 
that this morning the distinguished Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Judge Davis, a very highly respected 
former Member of this House, appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on a bill now 
being considered by that committee. He told the committee 
that there had been no amendment to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act since the passage of the original act creating 
the Commission in 1914. The Commission is now asking for 
some amendments to the original act, but for a period of 
over 21 years no amendment has ever been made to it. 
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situation gives some rather interesting information. I think 
it is conceded that in some instances discounts have been 
given to chain stores and other large buyers that have not 
been given to independent merchants and that in some cases 
at least the chain stores, because of their power and perhaps 
aggressiveness, have been able to secure larger discounts 
for the same quantity of goods purchased than other buyers 
have been able to secure. There is no question but what 
the independent retail merchant is opposed to that practice 
and wants to have it corrected. It is not so well known or 
realized that the manufacturer, the very man who selis to 
the chain stores, needs and wants protection the same as 
the independent retailer does. 

The Federal Trade Commission had this to say on that 
subject in its report: 

There has been considerable criticism of some of the methods 
used by chain systems in their bargaining with manufacturers 
for special price concessions. The criticism comes largely from 
the manufacturers themselves, many of whom protest the meth- 
ods used while yielding to them. Some state their yielding was 
accomplished only as the result of threats and coercion. 

And, again, the Federal Trade Commission makes this 
statement: 

Thirty-three of the manufacturers interviewed stated positively 
that threats and coercion had been used by chain-store companies 
to obtain preferential treatment. 

I think those who are familiar with the facts realize that 
the manufacturers themselves want to be protected, as 
well as the independent retail merchants. In some in- 
stances, at least, the chain stores have been able to dictate 
to the manufacturers, much to the regret of the manufac- 
turers. 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 
Mr. MAPES. I only propose to take a moment, but I will 


yield to mv friend from New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. The gentleman has referred in his state- 
ment constantly to chain stores, but is the bill directed 
against chain stores? Is it not rather directed against all 
manufacturers and all merchants? 

Mr. MAPES. Of course, it has general application, and 
applies to everyone alike, as it should. 

I believe the legislation ought to be general and that any- 
one who is guilty of the abuses ought to come within its 
provisions. At the same time I think that the basis of the 
legislation is this report on chain stores of the Federal Trade 
Commission, to which I am referring. 

Mr. PEYSER. One more question. Would it not apply to 
a man that owns one store—an outstanding department 
store, say? 

Mr. MAPES. 
retailer. 

Mr. PEYSER. Would it not if he was a quantity buyer? 

Mr. MAPES. In his purchases from the manufacturer, 
but not in his sales to the consuming public. 

Mr. PEYSER. He would be affected by it. 

Mr. MAPES. He might be affected by it in his purchases 
if he was getting unfair or unreasonable discounts, discounts 
that others buying the same quantity of goods under the 
same conditions could not get. Whyshouldnothebe? That 
is what this legislation is for. It is to give the independent 
merchant a chance for his white alley against the big fellow. 
As I said in the beginning, it is to protect the weak against 
the strong. 

In further answer to the gentleman from New York, I 
might say that I have some apprehension that the Patman 
bill in its present form goes too far and may be too rigid. 
Personally, I prefer the bill recommended by the Federal 
Trade Commission, which says that there shall be no unjust 
or unfair discrimination in price, and leaves the matter of 
determining the injustice or unfairness to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

I know that every Member of the House of Representa- 
tives has respect for the personnel of the Federal Trade 


I do not see how it would apply to the 
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Commission and would be willing to have the law admin- 
istered by that Commission. 

But we have this bill before us and must pass upon it. I 
think it ought to be amended in several respects, and I 
understand that it is generally agreed that two provisions in 
it are to be entirely stricken out. The problem is to pass a 
law that will correct the abuses without going too far, with- 
out putting undue restrictions on legitimate business. The 
bill can be perfected in the Committee of the Whole when 
it is read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 

Attention has been called on the floor of the House by 
different Members recently to the big salaries received by the 
chief executives of some of the chain-store organizations. 
While it may not have great relevancy to the legislation 
under consideration, it is interesting to read what the Federal 
Trade Commission has to say about the pay which the clerks 
and employees of the chain stores in their retail stores re- 
ceive as compared with what similar employees are paid by 
independent retail dealers. This is what the Commission says 
about that. I quote: 


Comparable data on chain-store and independent dealer wages 
for full-time store selling employees are available for the following 
eight kinds of business: Grocery, grocery and meat, drug, tobacco, 
ready-to-wear, shoes, hardware, and combined dry goods, dry goods 
and apparel, and general merchandise. 

The investigation covered a broad field. The report con- 
tinues: 

The weighted average weekly wage of 3,933 independent store 
selling employees in these eight kinds of business for the week 
ending January 10, 1931, was $28.48, as compared with $21.61 for 
107,035 chain-store selling employees. 


That is a difference of nearly $7 per week, or about 30 per- 


cent of the entire amount they received. The report further | 


states: 
A simple average of the eight lines of business shows a narrower 


spread between the two figures ($28.10 for independents and $23.82 | 
for chains, respectively) but leaves the same distinct conclusion, 
namely, that for the period studied the independents paid their 


store employees more than did the chains. 


I wonder if there should not be a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the profits of these big organizations as well as a 
prohibition against unjust and unfair price discrimination in 
buying. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CocHran]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the small retailer, the inde- 
pendent merchant, I might call him, has his eyes on Congress 
today and is praying for the enactment of this legislation. 
He sees an opportunity to remain in the picture if Congress 
places this law on the statute books. 

This does not only apply to the small merchant in the 
cities but to the general-store and cross-roads merchant in 
the country. 


release, announcing the formation of the American Retail 
Federation. This account in this reliable paper pictured a 


gigantic movement to estabiish, with headquarters in Wash- | 


ington, what I termed a “superlobby.” After investigating, 
becoming convinced that this release came from those who 
were back of the movement and was not a dream of some 
reporter, I prepared and introduced a resolution providing 
for an investigation of this superlobby. 

The preamble of the resolution contained 10 paragraphs 
based upon the article in the Times. The resolution passed 
and the Speaker named me chairman of the committee to 
make the investigation. 


to carry out the duties imposed upon me, I resigned as chair- 
man of the committee and the Honorable Wricut PATMAN 
was named to head the committee. 
ered a period of many months. The House extended the 
secpe of the investigation by amending the resolution. 

I want to say now that I do not recede from any state- 
ment contained in the preamble of the resolution but one. 
I nemed in the preamble the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
as one corporation interested in this superlobby. A Mr. 


| the large chains and mail-order houses. 


In April 1935 there appeared in the New York | 
Times an article, which I later learned was a prepared | 


| my own city, St. Louis, for instance. 





Within a week following the ap- | 
proval of the resolution I took sick and, owing to my inability | 
| Louis. What benefit did the people who patronized the 
| chains get? 
The investigation cov- | 
| in other cities send their profits out of my city two and 
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Hartford, of this company, called me on the telephone and 
later wired me that his company had not participated in the 
crganization and had not advanced one dollar toward ex- 
penses and did not propose to do so. I passed this word to 
Mr. Patman and he promised to see that it was brought out 
in the investigation. The testimony disclosed that this com- 
pany did not have a part in the organization, but there was 
a letter produced which indicated the company, or some of 
its officials, were rather in sympathy with the movement. 
I make this statement in a spirit of fairness. 

While the record does not disclose that one Harold R. 
Young, chief Washington representative of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, was involved, still I am satis- 
fied, as a result of his activity, his telephone messages to me, 
and his statement in a conference with me, he was greatly 
interested in the organization and was promoting it, as well 
as laying the groundwork for the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association to become a part of the superlobby. I therefore 
let my statement as to Mr. Young stand. 

The report of the committee, filed by Mr. Parman April 7, 
1936, justifies the introduction of the resolution and supports 
every charge I made, with the exception of what I mentioned 
regarding the A. & P. Co. and Young. 

The bill now under consideration results from the evidence 
secured by the investigating committee. You will hear from 
members of the committee of the advantages in the form of 
rebates, and so forth, that accrue to the large chains and 
mail-order houses which were denied the small retail mer- 
chant. It is to correct such abuses that you are asked to 
vote for this bill. It is a desire to extend equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none, and nothing more. I want 
the small druggist, grocer, butcher, hardware man, and other 
merchants in my district to be able to buy their supplies at 
the same price and receive the same benefits as is accorded 
I seek no advan- 
tages for them and they desire none. This bill will give 
them what they have long hoped for, and without this leg- 
islation their end is in sight. 

If one will read the testimony before this committee he 
or she cannot but come to one conclusion, and that is that 
this bill should be passed. Others far more familiar with 
the record will give you a detailed account of what has been 
going on for many years, and it is just such advantages as 
will be enumerated, supported by the evidence, that has re- 
sulted in hundreds of thousands of individual merchants being 
required to close their place of business because they were 
unable to compete with those who had received these special 
favors. 

Simply to give you an idea of what has happened let me 
recall that one large chain received in rebates from manu- 
facturers and wholesale merchants over $8,000,000 in one 
year. It was disclosed that they just refused to buy unless 
they received cash discounts or the equivalent in merchan- 
dise. This, of course, enabled them to undersell the small 
merchant, who I say is doomed to complete destruction 
unless this legislation becomes a law. 

I realize the question as to the value of large chains is 
debatable. There is some good to be said for the chains, 
but likewise there is plenty to be said against them. Take 
I do not know what 
the situation is now, as I have not been home for some time, 
but when I was last in St. Louis I know that the bread 
one of the largest chains sold in hundreds of stores was 
baked in Chicago and sent to St. Louis by fast express every 
night; that the pastry sold in the largest chain of cafeterias 
in St. Louis was likewise baked in Chicago and sent to St. 


Did our bakers get employment? Then again 
it must be remembered that chains whose headquarters are 


three times a week. They are continually draining the city 
of money. How much better it would be if citizens of St. 
Louis owned these stores and spent their profits in St. Louis. 

I predict if this legislation does not become a law it will 
not be long before the chains will have a monopoly and then 
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there will be no cut in prices, no sales but they will charge 
what they like, and the people will be at their mercy. 
The resolution I introduced in April 1935, which the com- 
mittee in its report shows was justified, follows: 
Resolution 


Whereas the Associated Press on April 16, 1935, and the New 
York Times of April 17, 1935, reported that a superlobby to be 
known as the American Retail Federation was recently formed 
to promote the business of chain stores throughout the United 
States and to influence the actions of Members of Congress with 
reference to legislation affecting chain stores and their holding 
companies; and 

Whereas one Louis E. Kirstien. of Filene’s Department Store, in 
Boston, Mass.; one Olarence O. Sherrill, who was a high-salaried 
vice president of the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., of Cincinnati, 
OChio; and one Harold R. Young, chief Washington representative 
for the National Retail Dry Goods Association, are purported to be 
the organizers thereof, with the understanding that said Clarence 
O. Sherrill will be the president and active head of said superiobby, 
with direct responsibility for conducting its propaganda and lobby- 
ing activities in the city of Washington, D. C., before the United 
States Congress and the committees thereof; and 

Whereas it is stated in the public press that the executive com- 
mittee of this superlobby, which has been named the American 
Retail Federation, is to be composed of officers and directors of the 
principal gigantic retailing establishments of the Nation dealing 
primarily in the fundamental necessities of everyday life, as 
follows: 

Louis E. Kirstien, representing E. A. Filene & Co., of Boston, 
Mass. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald, chairman of the board of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. 

Fred Lazarus, Jr., of F. and R. Lazarus & Co., of Columbus, Ohio. 

Percy S. Straus, representing R. H. Macy & Co., of New York City. 

C. W. Kress, of S. H. Kress & Co., of New York City. 

Albert H. Morrill, president of the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

George M. Gale, president of the Louis K. Leggett Co, 
York City. 

John A. Hartford, president of the Great Atlamtic & lacific Tea 
Co., of New York City; and 

Whereas it is apparent that said American Retail Federation is 
organized for the purpose of increasing the profits of big business, 
through lobbying tactics, designed to prevent small businesses 
from securing competitive opportunities equal to those enjoyed by 
corporations representing vast aggregations of capital; and 

Whereas it is apparent that the achievement of any or all of 
the purposes of said American Retail Federation will react to the 
detriment of the farmer, the wage earner, and the consumer, on 
the one hand, and will serve to injure the employers of labor and 
the laboring man on the other hand; and 

Whereas the said superlobby has already opened palatial head- 
quarters in the city of Washington, D. C., and has attempted, 
and is now attempting, to force and coerce thousands of small 
retail merchants, dealing in the necessities of life, into the ranks 
of this superlobby, so that it may thereafter hold out to Mem- 
bers of Congress and to others in the Government that it repre- 
sents a completely centralized and authentic voice for all retailers 
of the Nation; and 

Whereas the following national associations of retailers whose 
executive committees and boards of directors are in almost every 
case controlled by representatives of large corporations are already 
listed in the public press as having already offered or pledged 
their support to the superlobby plans of the American Retail 
Federation, to wit: 

The National Association of Retail Clothiers. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

National Association of Retail Grocers. 

National Retail Furniture Association. 

National Retail Hardware Association. 

American National Retail Jewelers Association. 

National Association of Retail Druggists. 

National Shoe Retailers Association, 

Limited Price Variety Stores Association, Inc. 

Mail Order Assoctation of America, Inc. 

National Council of Shoe Retailers. 

National Retail Association of Music Merchants. 

Food and Grocery Chain Stores of America, Inc. 

An invitation will be extended this week to the International 
Grocers Alliance of Chicago, a cooperative organization of grocers; 
and 

Whereas the gigantic sum of $750,090 has already been pledged 
or contributed to this superlobby by the greatest aggregation 
of rich and powerful department stores and chain stores of 
America ever brought together for the purpose of directly or 
indirectly nullifying the effects of the N. R. A., the A. A. A., the 
Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, and other antitrust laws now on 
the statute books of this Nation, and by propaganda and other 
methods inimical to the public welfare, to attempt to control and 
influence the Congress of the United States in its legislative 
deliberations; and 

Whereas it is further reported that this superlobby, the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation, is mow proceeting upon a plan designed 
to force the small independent retail merchants of America, 
engaged in the sale of the necessities of everyday life, to con- 
tribute an additional $2,090,000 annually to the funds available 


of New 
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to this organization in ite lobbying activities, and for the further 
purpose of permitting it to disseminate propaganda among the 
consumers and producers of the United States; and 

Whereas it is inimical to the welfare of the citizens of the 
United States to permit the organization and functioning of such 
a superlobby, designed for the purpose of intimidating and in- 
fluencing Members of Congress through direct and subversive 
lobbying activities, as well as through coercing hundreds of thou- 
sands of underpaid employees throughout the Nation to flood 
the respective Members of the United States Congress with letters, 
petitions, and propaganda designed to improperly and untruth- 
fully represent the public sentiment of the respective constitu- 
encies of said Members of the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a special committee of seven, to be named by 
the Speaker, be created, and hereby is authorized and directed 
to investigate the aforesaid American Retail Federation, its cap- 
italization, its membership, its objectives, the sources of its funds, 
its financial connections, and its officers and agents, and to in- 
vestigate the record of steck dividends, officer's salaries, profits. 
interlocking directorates, and banking affiliations of all corpora- 
tions directly affliated with, or contributing to, the said Ameri- 
can Retail Federation; and be it further 

Resolved, That for the purpose of this resolution, the commit- 
tee, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and places in the United 
States, whether or not the House is sitting, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to require, by subpena or otherwise, the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, and take such testimony as it 
deems necessary and advisable. 


I now quote the conclusions of the majority of the special 
committee. 


We consider the American Retail Federation a carefully con- 
ceived and organized association which had for its purpose a pre- 
tense to the public that ft was representing small dealers and 
small independent merchants over the entire country, which 
would give it power and influence with Congress and the various 
legislatures while at the same time it was so conceived and organ- 
ized that complete power and control at all times would be in the 
10 original incorporators who represent large chain-store and de- 
partment-store interests or vested in someone in whom they had 
complete confidence to carry out their purposes and intents. It 
Was organized by the chain- and department-store interests, and 
they propose to dominate the entire organization. 

Evidence adduced during this and other investigations now 
being conducted and which have been conducted by Congress, 
showing that it is becoming a practice of certain well organized 
and powerful groups representing vast aggregations of corporations 
and capital to use methods of undue influence and propaganda 
sometimes bordering upon, if not including, deceit to block, oppose, 
and hinder the consideration of proposals for legislation, leads and 
impels this committee to recommend immediate passage of legis- 
lation requiring the registration of all lobbyists for the purpose 
of protecting the public interest. It is proposed that legislation 
be enacted which will require that any person employed as a lob- 
byist by ome or more corporations or otherwise acting in the in- 
terest of one or more corporations or their associations in endeav- 
ors to influence action on proposed legislation, either directly or 
through expression of public opinion, publicly announce the same 
at the outset and at the beginning of such undertaking by regis- 
tering—such registration to be frequently renewed in its entirety— 
and a statement to be filed at regular intervals disclosing fully all 
receipts of money or other articles of value and how expended, 
with appropriate officials of the House and Senate on records pro- 
vided for the purpose. 


Mr. Speaker, of course my resolution did not put the 
American Retail Federation out of business, but I think I 
can say without fear of contradiction that the investigation 
did show the Members of Congress what the committee was 
organized for and what Members could expect from them in 
the way of propaganda in support of and opposing Iegisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Louis E. Kirstien, representing E. A. Filene & Co., of 
Boston, one of the organizers of the federation, discussed this 
organization with me. This gentleman impressed me very 
much with his sincerity. He was very frank, and I wanted 
to meet him because of his association with the founder of 
the Filene stores, who has done so much for the little fellow, 
and who recently resigned from the chamber of commerce 
because of its activities. Mr. Kirstien was the first witness 
before the committee to give a frank and honest statement 
of the purposes of the organization. Col. Clarence O. Sher- 
rill, who has a signed contract with this federation calling 
for $40,000 salary the first year, $45,000 the second year, and 
$50,000 the third year, and Albert H. Morrill, the head of 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., of Cincinnati, refused to 
admit that it was the purpose of the organization to lobby 
among Members of Congress. Mr. Kirstien stated frankly 
that was the purpose. No one can object to an individual 
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or an organization favoring or opposing legislation. That is 
their right and it would be in violation of the Constitution 
to deny that right. Mr. Kirstien advised me that the main 
purpose of the organization was to gather statistics on dis- 
tribution, and so forth. He insisted that he was convinced 
during the operation of the National Recovery Act that such 
data was not available. I thought at the time of our con- 
versation that Mr. Kirstien was misled, and I think so 
now, but he does not agree with me. I told him I could not 
conceive that a man with his business experience would agree 
to pay such a salary to Colonel Sherrill simply to gather 
statistics. There is no doubt in my mind that others in the 
organization, whether Mr. Kirstien agrees with them or not, 
intended to use the organization to advance the interests 
of the chains and mail-order houses and to use the small, 
independent merchants and their organizations for this pur- 
pose. I am sure that Mr. Filene, who originally was re- 
sponsible for E. A. Filene & Co., would never have joined 
such an organization. 

As I said, Mr. Speaker, I am going to let others tell the 
House of the findings of the special committee, which, I am 
sure, will justify every Member of Congress in voting for 
this bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire at this time 
to go into a detailed discussion of the bill, but I think the 
membership of the House is entitled to know of the amend- 
ments that will be proposed by the committee which handled 
the bill and which will be proposed as committee amend- 
ments. I make that statement at this time because these 
committee amendments, in my opinion, if adopted by the 
House, will remove from the bill a great many of the objec- 
tionable features. The first amendment that will be pro- 


posed by the committee when we reach consideration of the 
bill under the 5-minute rule will be an amendment striking 
out, on page 6 of the amended bill, the classification section, 


or subsection (1), page 6. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. It is proposed to strike out all of this para- 
graph? 

Mr. MILLER. At this time it is. The first four lines 
might be retained, but I see no reason why the whole para- 
graph should not be stricken out. The next amendment 
that will be offered by the committee as a committee amend- 
ment will be directed at subsection (5) on page 7, which is 
the basing point provision in the bill. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman mean to strike out the 
whole section? 

Mr. MILLER. That amendment will be for the purpose 
of striking out all of subsection (5), or the basing point 
provision in the bill. Probably that provision should not 
have been put in a bill amending the Clayton Act; but it 
was put in and the committee has decided to offer an 
amendment to take it out. It should be borne in mind that 
I am now talking about committee amendments. I do not 
know what other amendments will be offered, but I think 
the membership is entitled to know what the committee will 
offer as amendments. The next committee amendment is 
directed to subsection (e) on page 9. I shail not consume 
the time of the House to give you a detailed statement in 
respect to that, but it will take into consideration those 
manufacturing establishments that furnish services and 
facilities such as fixtures and storage facilities. Those are 
the amendments that will be proposed by the committee. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Those amendments are agreeable to 
the proponents of the bill? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. In other words, the proponents of the 
Patman-Robinson bill accept the committee amendments? 

Mr. MILLER. Absolutely; yes. I propose to offer the 
amendments myself as committee amendments, and they are 
acceptable to all concerned, so far as I know. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. What will be the material difference 
between the House bill, with the committee amendments the 
gentleman has mentioned, and the bill as it passed the 
Senate? 

Mr. MILLER. It is practically impossible in the time I 
have for me to answer that question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There will still be a material dif- 
ference? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; and the only way those differences 
can be adjusted will be in conference. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But if we adopt some of those Senate 
amendments? 

Mr. MILLER. It is within the power of the House to 
adopt some of them, but I hope the House will not. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Why? 

Mr. MILLER. Ido not think that they are proper amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MAIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. MAIN. Has the committee taken any cognizance of 
the objections of the cooperative organizations? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. MAIN. Will any amendments be offered to remove 
the objections offered by the cooperative organizations? 

Mr. MILLER. The cooperatives’ objections were princi- 
pally to that classification section and to the basing-point 
section. They profess to find an objection to section (e) on 
page 9, but I believe, upon due consideration, they will find 
they really do not object to that section. 

Mr. RICH. I understand the gentleman’s committee 
amendment will strike out section (e) on page 9. 

Mr. MILLER. Not strike it out, but we will make some 
amendments to it. 

Mr. RICH. And the gentleman has not those amend- 
ments? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; I have, and I shall give them later on. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. TOBEY. The gentleman is familiar with the sug- 
gested amendments offered by the proponents of agriculture; 
that is, the Grange and the Farm Bureau, and so forth. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman means the one exempting 
those from the operation of the bill? 

Mr. TOBEY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I am. 

Mr. TOBEY. Does the gentleman propose incorporating 
those in the bill? * 

Mr. MILLER. No. 

Mr. TOBEY. In other words the gentleman is opposed 
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will the gentleman 


| to the Grange and the Farm Bureau? 


Mr. MILLER. No. I presume the gentleman is talking 
about the amendment suggested by Mr. Jones this morning. 
I am opposed to exempting any special organization from 
the operation of the bill, because this is the defect of the 
present law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. MILLER. The defects of the present law are patent 
to anyone. If the House membership will take section 2 of 
the Clayton Act as originally proposed; that is, the sub- 
stantive part of the Clayton Act, you will find that section 2 
would be all that is necessary now, but its effect was de- 
stroyed by adding a proviso. I want to call your attention 
now to the report of the committee which succinctly states 
the objectives of the bill as follows: 

To accomplish its purpose, the bill amends and strengthens the 
Clayton Act by prohibiting discriminations in price between pur- 
chasers where such discriminations cannot be shown to be justified 
by differences in the cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery result- 


ing from different methods or quantities in which such commodi- 
ties are to such purchasers sold and delivered. It also prohibits 
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brokerage allowances except for services actually rendered, and 
advertising and other service allowances unless such allowances 
or services are made available to all purchasers on proportionally 
equal terms. 

The bill as reported by the Committee on the Judiciary when 
amended in accordance with the amendments that will be 
proposed as committee amendments will, in my opinion, pro- 
tect the independent merchant and at the same time pro- 
tect the consumer against exorbitant prices which will be 
sure to follow unless the present monopoly of the large 
manufacturers is broken. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MILLER] has again expired. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is significant that today 
marks the first anniversary of the Supreme Court decision 
declaring unconstitutional the N. R. A. It is also very sig- 
nificant that those who are primarily interested, partic- 
ularly benefited, like the retail grocery and drug industries, 
really wrote this bill. For that purpose? Namely, to re- 
place the code declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States—to replace the price-fixing code 
consigned to limbo by the Court. 

In the course of my remarks today and possibly tomor- 
row, I shall unfold to you statements made by over 50 
economists of this country from the leading universities, 
clearly indicating that this bill will raise prices to a great 
degree, to all the consumers of the land. 

I would happily vote for this bill despite the fact that it 
would raise prices if it would concomitantly provide for labor 
safeguards, as the N. R. A. did. But here you have a very 
unusual situation—a bill which will replace N. R. A. codes, 
without the benefit to labor as to hours and wages of em- 
ployment. That is why I am unalterably opposed to it and 
will vote against it. You raise consumer prices, but concom- 
Itantly you do not raise wages. 

Furthermore, a very, very imposing array of organizations 
is opposed to this bill You may not know it, but almost 
all the important farm organizations of this land have voiced 
emphatic opposition to this bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Just a moment, please. 

I have in my hand a letter of pointed and forceful op- 
position to the bill, addressed to the chairman of the Rules 
Committee [Mr. O’Connor], which I will put later in the 
Record, written by the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
by Mr. Chester Gray; from the National Grange, by Mr. 
Fred Brinkman; the National Cooperative Council, by Robin 
Hood, which, incidentally, comprises 1,450,000 farm mem- 
bers; the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, 
over the signature of Charles H. Holman; the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Corporation, over the signature of M. W. 
Thatcher; the Northwest Farmers’ Union Legislative Coun- 
cil, over the signature of M. W. Thatcher. These names are 
household words to our Members from the farm lands. 
Frankly, I do not know a single one of them, yet I recognize 
the importance of these pronouncements. 

If you gentlemen from the farming communities want to 
disregard the emphatic protests leveled against this bill by 
those important organizations, you are welcome to do So. 
You may take your political fortunes in your hands by doing 
so; but I warn you, gentlemen. 

Now, what other organizations have been opposed to it? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Is it not true that the objections of 
those organizations are directed in part to provisions which 
have been stricken out by committee amendments? 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, no. Their opposition is more funda- 
mental and much broader. I did not mean to take the time 
to read the letter, but I may read later a significant portion 
of this letter of May 18. Subsequently I will read to you a 
letter written May 25 by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the other farm groups, first, in opposition to the 
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so-called quantity discount provision; second, in opposition 
to the provision which very significantly requires you or me 
to exculpate ourselves if we are under accusation, reversing 
the time-honored Anglo-Saxon provision that no man is 
guilty until he is proven so by his accuser. Under this bill 
we change all that. The moment the Federal Trade Com- 
mission points its finger at you or at me and makes out 
what they call a prima-facie case, the duty is on us then to 
prove our innocence. I will say to my distinguished col- 
league from Nebraska [Mr. McLavcuurn], for whom I have 
an abiding affection, that these farm organizations, in their 
communications to the Members generally and to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Rules Committee, emphatically 
opposed this provision of the bill. I will take time to read 
those provisions if you wish, but I will put the letter in the 
Recorp later. 

Mr. EKWALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr.EKWALL. Does not the gentleman know that the rule 
he has stated is not the rule in this country; that where the 
information is peculiarly within the knowledge of the party, 
then the burden shifts to him to prove that fact? 

Mr. CELLER. I must emphatically disagree with the gen- 
tleman. In the courtroom the burden shifts from time to 
time, but under our Constitution we cannot legislatively 
say that the burden of proving one’s innocence shall be upon 
a defendant in any kind of a proceeding. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The fact is, however, that in the let- 
ter to which the gentleman has referred from the farm or- 
ganizations they object to the basing-point system and 
object to the classification, both of which have been stricken 
from the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, no; they go much further. Later on, 
when I have more time, I am going to read the exact wording 
which opposes the quantity discount and the question of 
burden of proof. 

Furthermore, what other organizations are opposed to it? 
The National Manufacturers’ Association. All the miners’ 
organizations of the country are opposed to it, particularly 
the American Mining Congress. 

They very significantly got the Senate to adopt an amend- 
ment to the Robinson bill, exempting the mining business 
from the operations of the act. The dairymen’s leagues in 
the country are opposed to the bill. The National Volun- 
tary Groups Institute is opposed to the bill. What is the 
National Voluntary Groups Institute? It is composed of 
105,000 retail grocers, druggists, and hardwaremen’s asso- 
ciations. They are opposed to the bill, because they are 
united into voluntary cooperative organizations. They ob- 
ject to the quantity discount provision, or, rather, the re- 
quirement that the Federal Trade Commission shall effect 
a ceiling beyond which no quantity discounts can be made. 

The Manufacturing. Chemists’ Association is opposed to 
it; the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, com- 
prising 23,000 members; the National Retail Hardware Men’s 
Association; the National Publishers’ Association; the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, composed of the house- 
wives who have been at last aroused to the dangers of this 
situation; the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, com- 
prising 2,200,000 women, are opposed to it. I could go on 
and on and give you the names of many more very im- 
portant organizations opposed to the bill, but my brief time 
at this juncture will not permit. Here are, however, some 
of them: 

The Lehigh Valley Cooperative Farmers’ Association, rep- 
resenting organizations of 1,800 farmers in the Lehigh 
Valley. 

Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America; opposed 
to any limitations upon quantity price differentials; in favor 
of regulation of advertising allowances, and so forth. 

National Coal Association, representing bituminous-coal 
producers, employing 450,000 men, 
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National Retail Dry Goods Association; membership dis- 
tributes one-fiftieth of all consumer goods. 

Mail Order Association of America. 

Institute of Distributors; members large and small mul- 
tiple-unit distributors. 

M. E. Kingman, representing five nationally known rubber 
manufacturers. 

Additional groups and interests who have either filed let- 
ters and briefs or appeared in opposition to the Robinson- 
Patman bill: 

Evaporated Milk Association, representing all the evapo- 
rated-milk industry. 

National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation. 

American Home Economics Association. 

Witnesses at the Borah-Van Nuys hearing who stated 
their opposition to the Robinson-Patman bill: 

Virginia H. Morrison, representing the Community Round 
Table of Illinois, membership of 500 women’s clubs, church 
and welfare organizations. 

Benjamin C. Marsh, executive secretary of the Peoples’ 
Lobby, an organization having for its purpose the protection 
of the consumers. 

John D. Miller, president of National Cooperative Council, 
an organization of farmer-owned buying and selling coop- 
eratives with 1,450,000 farmer members. 

George A. Boger, representing a small farm cooperative. 

George H. Thompston, representing farmers’ cooperative 
corporations in Vermont. 

Chester R. Gray, representing the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Eugene B. Kingman, representing a number of rubber- 
goods manufacturers in Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

Fred S. Davis, representing Food Distributors Association 
of Philadelphia; 12,000 retail grocery stores and 40 whole- 
salers. 

Edgar Watkins, council for the National American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, representing about 75 percent of 
the wholesale grocery business. 

Pacific Egg Producers Cooperative, Inc. 

Texas Hardware and Implement Association. 

American Cranberry Exchange, representing producers 
located in Massachusetts, New Jersey, Long Island, Connecti- 
cut, and Wisconsin. 

Illinois Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill that seeks to help a very small 
segment of our business population, retail grocers and retail 
druggists; that is all it seeks to do; but in the attempt to 
help this very small segment of our population it will de- 
range all manner and kinds of business. It is very interest- 
ing to note what the Supreme Court said with reference to 
this type of legislation in the case of Borden Farms’ Products 
Co. against Ten Eyck. Its statement is most applicable to 
the legislation at hand: 

The present case affords an excellent example of the difficulties 
and complexities which confront legislators who essay to interfere 
in sweeping terms with the natural laws of trade or industry. 


The danger of such efforts always is that. unintended dislocations 
will bring hardships to groups whose situation the broad rule 


fails to fit. 

This is exactly what is going to happen here; you are going 
to have dislocations all over the country. The cure will be 
far worse than the disease. 

This bill has been frequently and improperly called an 
anti-chain-store bill. During all the 14 years of my service 
in this House I have been opposed to chain stores. Time and 
again I have offered resolutions providing for multiple chain- 
store taxes in the District of Columbia. I yield to no man 
in my opposition to chain stores when they misbehave. I 
hold no brief for them. This bill is not an anti-chain-store 
bill, it is an antimanufacturers bill; it is an anticonsumer 
bill; it is an antivoluntary groups bill; it is an antifarmers 
bill: it is an antiminers bill; it is an anti-almost everything, 
and that is why I am opposed to it. [Applause.] 

The National Manufacturers’ Association have stated: 


That the bills can no longer be considered as directed against 
chain-store methods of distribution. Im our opinion, the bills 
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now propose fundamental changes in the antitrust laws which 
should be undertaken oniy after complete study of their effect on 
the distribution of manufactured articles and their effect on ulti- 
mate prices to the consumer.” 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of the 
time at my disposal to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentleman from New York. I 
had not intended to take so much of his time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman stated a while ago that 
these large farm organizations had opposed the bill. For 
his information, I conferred with representatives of the farm 
organizations, and we have corrected the substantial objec- 
tions they urged. The Judiciary Committee met and in- 
structed the chairman to offer certain amendments which 
are favorable to the sponsors of the legislation and will 
correct every substantial complaint they have made. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman from Texas did not ask 
me a question. I shall, nevertheless, attempt to reply to his 
statement. I again say the gentleman is indubitably in 
error. I have a letter from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation dated May 26, yesterday, in which they again 
voice emphatic protest against this limitation with reference 
to quantity discounts, and they ask me to vote against this 
bill in this language: 

If you do not get a satisfactory answer, we would urge you to 
insist upon changes in the language so as to allow of all economies 
of mass and cooperative buying to be passed on to the buyer. 


If this language means anything, it means exactly what 
I told you. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CELLER. Let me complete my statement. I say 
these farm organiaztions want these amendments in the 
Elimination of the quantity-discounts provision and 
elimination of that section placing the burden of proof on 
the defendant. With the adoption of these amendments, 
they would be in favor of the bill; and I would be in favor 





| of the bill, too, because I am and always have been opposed 


to large aggregations, these large mass buyers, receiving 
benefits in the way of false discounts, false advertising 
allowances, false service allowances; I am opposed to that, 
If you will eliminate the evils I have indicated, I will then 
whole-heartedly support this legislation. 

Mr. PATMAN and Mr. BEAM rose. 

Mr. CELLER. I must yield first to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Speaker, I am interested from the con- 
sumers’ standpoint. I followed the gentleman’s statement 
very attentively. I would appreciate it if the gentleman 
would explain how the housewife and consuming public 
generally will be affected if this bill is enacted into law. 

Mr. CELLER. The bill will provide in effect that every- 
body must get the same price. The gentleman from Texas 
has stated that repeatedly, and I will quote from his state- 
ments later on. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will yield, he certainly 
does not want to misquote me. 

Mr. CELLER. I will quote what the gentleman said. 

Mr. PATMAN. Read all of the statement. Do not read 
part of it. 

Mr. CELLER. Look on page 3446 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 9, 1936, where the gentleman said this: 

In truth and in fact, if the Robinson-Patman bill is enacted 
into law, all merchants will receive the same prices from the 
manufacturers that the chain stores now receive. 

To the extent that the chain stores or other mass buyers 
may not receive cheaper prices by virtue of their quantity 
discounts the consumer will be compelled to pay that differ- 
ence. I may say to the gentleman that the consumers’ 
prices will be increased because those merchants who, be- 
cause of efficiency and possibly greater capital and acumen, 
are able to buy more cheaply will not be able to pass the 
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savings on to the consumers, and to that extent the prices 
will be elevated to the consuming public. 

If you want any authority on the subject, I would suggest 
that the gentleman take the volume of the Brookings Insti- 
tute and get the opinion of Dr. Moulton, who says, in no 
uncertain language, that this bill will have a very disastrous 
effect on the consuming public and will have a tendency to 
raise and elevate prices. 

Let me also quote in that regard some language of my 
distinguished colleague on the Judiciary Committee, Mr. 
Miter, of Arkansas. He Said, page 6622, of the Recorp, 
May 4: 

Quantity discounts * * * are economically sounti. They 
stimulate efficiency in trade and industry and make possible 
lower prices to the ultimate consumer, and higher prices to the 
farmers and other producers of raw materials. 

Therefore, I say, if quantity discounts will reduce con- 
sumer prices, then any interference with such quantity dis- 
counts by the Federal Trade Commission will to that ex- 


tent hamper discounts and proportionately interfere with | 


reduction in consumer prices. 

While this bill would probably operate for several years, 
at any rate, as the wholesale grocers and druggists antici- 
pate, and would actually force up prices to the consumer 
in these two lines and particularly on trade-marked articles, 
yet in other lines, gradually including grocery and drug 
items, the very clear and definite effect would be merely 
to split manufacturers into two classes, namely, those who 
manufacture and sell only to mass distributors and those 
who manufacture and sell only to ordinary wholesalers and 
retailers. When this division had taken place, the manu- 


facturer who would sell only to mass distributors could then | 


sell at any price he desired, and there would be no dis- 
crimination since he would not quote prices to ordinary 
wholesalers and retailers. Under these circumstances, the 
wholesaler and independent retailer would certainly be 
worse off than at present, and in many lines would be in 
a decidedly worse position, since at the present time many 
manufacturers who now sell to several classes of trade 
charge a part of their overhead to the mass buyer and 
thereby offer better inducements to the retailer. 

Certainly, no true friend of the independent retailer could 
support a measure which would bring about the result herein 
described. 

In the interval while this realinement was taking place, 
there would be great disruption among manufacturers who 
now sell both classes of trade. While some were deciding 
which road to take, others would move more rapidly and 
would get the mass buyers’ highly desirable business. Un- 
doubtedly, many manufacturers would be forced out of busi- 
ness. There was ample testimony in the hearings to this 
effect. 

Certainly, this is no time either from the economic or the 
political standpoint to force a vote on a bill of such far- 
reaching consequences. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] complains that 
I only read to the Members a part of his statements. I read 
before a very significant part. It proves that all merchants 
will be treated alike and will receive the same prices. Here- 
with appears his statement in full from page 3446 of the 
RECORD. 

In truth and in fact, if the Robinson-Patman bill is enacted 
into law, all merchants will receive the same prices from the 
manufacturers that the chain stores now receive. This should 
not only allow the consumers to save a great deal of money, but 
will cause competition to be keener and the number of retail 
outlets to reach the consumer with lower-priced goods will be 
considerably increased. It is not a subsidy for a small group, 
but it will be giving all independents the same prices, so that all 
their customers will be benefited along with the chain customers. 

He now says that his statement deals only with sales of 
equal quantities and under similar conditions. The Recorp 
shows that he made no reference whatever to equal quan- 
tities or similar conditions. 

Is this a price-fixing bill? 

It would result in price raising and, in some cases, actual 
price fixing. 
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The Federal Trade Commission would be empowered to fix 
maximum quantities (one carload is the quantity mentioned) 
beyond which there could be no price reductions for addi- 
tional quantities. This would have a price-fixing effect. 

Then the restrictions put on the normal economies of 
quantity discounts would have a price-fixing effect. 

Furthermore, the encouragement of customer ¢lassification 
which this bill gives would tend to force fixed differentials for 
wholesalers as compared with retailers, and retailers as com- 
pared with consumers, without regard to quanti: 

The N. R. A. codes fixed prices. This bill see#~. to reestab- 
lish an N. R. A. code. It implies, therefore, th¢; prices will 
be fixed. If prices could not be fixed, the activ!’ proponents 
of the bill, the retail grocers and the retail drugy.ists and the 
manufacturers of trade-marked articles, would got want the 
bill. The National Food Brokers’ Association, “ne National 
League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable* istributors, 
and the United States Wholesale Grocers’ * Association, 
through Mr. Teegarten, in their testimony before our Ju- 
diciary Committee, admitted that this bill woul replace the 
code. It would, therefore, reestablish price-fix:t:g facilities. 

The Federal Trade Commission can fix the Aviling as to 
quantity discounts. That indirectly is price nik 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 mi‘ 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumMnNeERs]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, oni? ver may be 
the attitude of Members of Congress with regard to this pro- 
posed legislation, there must be unanimity of ag’, ement that 
it is important proposed legislation. 

I do not believe that any student of econofiics in this 
country can be unconcerned as to what is ha4pening At 
one extreme we find ourselves drifting toward ‘in economic 
feudalism and on the other extreme drifting tovaird an atti- 
tude of dependence upon the Government or of uae else. 


ittes to the 


These two tendencies together are identical, in judgment, 
with certain things that happened long ago wh the world 
came to live under a feudalism. 

This bill proposes, and its purpose is dean to try to 
give to the little man in business and indust#es a better 
opportunity to survive than he now has. No stdent of our 
system of government can fail to recognize thy: we have a 
definite choice. We cannot preserve a democsucy in gov- 
ernment unless we preserve a democracy in oppé'r tunity. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed legislation, in my I#imble opin- 
ion, is in the interest of private property. In days gone by 
private property was secure behind the line of fiefense held 
by smaller men in business and industry. Whfnever there 
was a red agitation, these little fellows gathered? about them 
their schoolmates, their friends, and their kin: folk estab- 
lished and held the line of defense. Behind tha, line private 
investments were safe. But under this drift thr number of 
those defenders of private property is continuifg to be re- 
duced, and these aggregations are getting bigger and bigger, 
and are attracting more and more attention. [If this thing 
continues, I venture my life on the prophecy the time is not 
far distant when some men, some opportunists, will take 

advantage of the psychology of the situation and led by a 
spirit of revolution will take over these big industries and 
aggregations of capital. If they have not the money to pay 
for them, they will use the printing press. Is it possible 
these great captains of business do not appreciate this peril 
or will ignore it? 

There is not anything in human economy that makes men 
more dependable than responsibility: Perhaps that state- 
ment is not quite right. There is not anything that makes 
people dependable like responsibility or so willing to fight for 
a thing as having an ownership interest associated with re- 
sponsibility. Human beings do not fight for a boarding 
house as they fight for their firesides. Somehow, some way, 
in America we have to begin to build from these two ex- 
tremes toward the middle, and we have not a split second to 
spare. We have been going along here dreaming that condi- 
tions which obtain in other sections of the world and in other 
ages of the world have by some mysterious sort of process 
been excluded from us. That is a foolish dream. It may 
prove to be a fatal dream. 
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There is much to indicate that the generation in which we | 






live must grapple with the same major problems which have 
challenged the genius of those who lived in the other great 
crises of the world and which wrecked nations and civiliza- 
tion in days gone by. There has not been an age in all the 
history of time as stupendous as this. There has not been a 
time that challenged men to be statesmen more than this 
age challenges us. It is not to protect an individual, it is 
not to give the little fellow more money, it is not to take 
somet 
the foundation of our Government and our civilization. 
That is the job presently before us. You cannot have it with 
a few great economic overlords to whom everybody else owes 
economic allegiance. They are not reading the signs of the 
times, they are not looking beyond their noses. If they will 
but read the history of the past, if they will only study the 
signs of the present, those people who are not blinded by 
greed and lust for power would come in here and assist us. 

Mr. PEYSER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. Apropos of the gentleman’s statement a 
moment ago, is there anything in the pending act that would 
compel a merchant or manufacturer to sell to the little man 
if the manufacturer or merchant did not want to do so? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; but let me tell you right | 
now that if ever those people in this country defy public 
opinion and deny to the little man a chance to buy they will 
be committing economic suicide and the gentleman better | 
tell them so. [Applause.] The American people are not | 
going to stand for a few lords of industry destroying this 
country. lApplause.] I am not an enemy of these people; I 
am trying to be their friend. They are not more happy. 
They are not more secure. They are building for themselves | 
an aggregate of opposition from which they will not escape. 
If they will not allow the existence of the small-business man, 
their only possible defenders, they, and they alone, will then 
be the authors of their own destruction. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Grrenwoop], a member 
of the Rules Committee. | 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the pre- 
vious speaker that there is no room in this country for com- | 
mercial feudalism because we live in a country of democracy, 
which some have called rugged individualism, where we be- | 
lieve in fair play for all groups and classes that are engaged 
in the same kind of endeavor. 

Along this line, I recail a professor who was beloved very 
much, just before I left school, gave this instruction to his 
class: 

You may forget some of the general maxims of the law which 
I have taught you, but I want you to remember at all times 
that the supreme function of the law is to protect the weak and 
to restrain the strong. 

This is the purpose of this bill. 
adopted and this bill enacted into law by the Congress. 

The Clayton Act undertook to regulate monopoly and pre- 
vent unfair trade practices. There has grown up in the 
more than 20 years since it was enacted certain concentra- 








































power they have of concentrated credit and management. 
They desire the advantages of being able to buy at a lower 
figure than other competitive classes that are entitled to the 
same treatment, and there have grown up certain practices 
which this bill proposes to remedy. It is contended that be- 
cause of quantity purchases they should have great dis- 
counts. This bill does not undertake to destroy that right, 
but it does say that another class or group that buys the 
same amount in quantity shall have the same privilege of 
purchase. If a bunch of farm cooperatives organized into 
an association buys as much in quantity as a chain store, 
they should have the same privileges of a quantity discount, 
and this bill undertakes to classify and treat them in the 


same way. 
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I trust the rule will be | 


tions of wealth that are not satisfied with the economic | 
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There are certain schemes that have been carried on of 
allowing fictitious brokerage fees. Some firm that buys in 
large quantities goes to a manufacturer and says he would 
like to buy at a fixed price. The manufacturer says, “I can- 
not sell you at that price, because this is my price”, and he 
says, “I know, but I am giving you my exclusive business 
and it can be arranged by some agent of mine coming to 
you and by your paying him a brokerage fee.” 

This is a false and fictitious fee, and in order to end such 
trade practices this bill undertakes to eliminate fictitious 
brokerage fees. 

The same is true with reference to service allowances and 
advertising fees used as a subterfuge to give an unjust dis- 
count to someone who uses ccercion and says to the manu- 
facturer, “We are buying altogether from you and taking 


| a large portion of your output and therefore you must give 


us this advantage through this subterfuge.” 

This bill undertakes to correct this situation. 

My friend and colleague from New York spoke of the 
N. R. A. I am one who believes that the National Recovery 
Act justified its enactment. [Applause.] 

The fair-trade practices that grew up in this country as a 


| result of that law are still going on and it is proposed to con- 
| tinue them with reference to certain phases of the produc- 


tion of goods and distribution to retailers and wholesalers. 
We must have trade practices of fair competition. 

Farm cooperatives will not be injured by this bill. If farm 
cooperatives that are associated together can buy the same 
quantity from a manufacturer, they will receive the same 
treatment as a chain-store or mail-order houses or any 
other centralization of economic power. 

Labor is never injured by fair-trade practices. Labor will 
take care of itself if these fair-trade practices are enacted 
into law. 

My friend from New York was somewhat excited over the 
question of the way the Federal Trade Commission shall 
hear these cases. The gentleman from New York wanted to 
adopt the rule used in criminal procedure, I presume, that 
a man to be found guilty must be proven guilty beyond 
reasonable doubt. The fair procedure in a proceeding of 
this kind is that used in civil proceedings where a case is 
made out by preponderance of the evidence. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I prefer to finish my statement and 
then I shail be pleased to yield. 

This bill provides that a prima-facie case shall be made 
out against a manufacturer or wholesaler and after a prima- 
facie case is made out the burden shifts to the other party, 
which is offset by proper proof. This is the proper procedure 
for this kind of case. This is not a criminal case, this is 


| a case between two classes of businessmen and when they 


have satisfied the rule as to burden of proof, then the whole- 
saler or the one against whom the complaint is made shall 
come in and rebut that prima-facie case by introducing 
his evidence. This is the way it should be handled and in 
a judicial way it is all in the hands of the Federal Trade 
Commission, 

I think many organizations have been unduly aroused and 
promoted to a state of excitement by those who have been 


| engaged in these practices, and this is the reason some of 


these organizations, perhaps, have undertaken to persuade 
the Members of the House that there is danger in this bill, 
because the opposition has been promoted. When this bill 
is understood I cannot conceive that any labor organization, 
and I have been a friend of labor, or any farm organization, 
and I have been a friend of those organizations, will have 
any objection, because the men with whom they transact 
business, the small merchants in the city and in the town, 
will receive fair treatment and when any organization is 
treated fairly there can be no reasonable objection offered. 

Mr. MAIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MAIN. Is it not true that the cooperatives are con- 
cerned over the matter of their rights to give discounts 
rather than receive them? 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. I am not able to say about that. I 
do not know of any such desire on part of cooperatives, 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I ypield. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman may or may not be aware 
of the fact that in the Senate bill very many penal provi- 
sions are embodied. Would the gentleman be agreeable to 
have the same words in reference to the burden of proof 
placed in this bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I am not discussing the Senate bill, 
I am discussing the bill before the House which has no penal 
provisions. The conferees can attend to that matter, and 
I do not know that the House would yield in that respect. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Might it not be very difficult to sustain 
the burden of proof in the matter of perishable commodities 
which might be sold at a lower price, and the Federal Trade 
Commission might be late in considering it? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It is true that complications can 
arise with reference to commodities, but I believe the law 
gives the Federal Trade Commission sufficient power to make 
regulations with reference to commodities. 

Mr. GIFFORD. But the burden of proof is on the culprit. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Not until a prima-facie case is made 
out. That will be for the Federal Trade Commission to 
decide, and not for the gentleman or myself. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8442) making 
it unlawful for any person engaged in commerce to discrimi- 
nate in price or terms of sale between purchasers of com- 
modities of like grade and quality, to prohibit the payment 
of brokerage or commission under certain conditions, to sup- 
press pseudo-advertising allowances, to provide a presumptive 
measure of damages in certain cases and to protect the inde- 
pendent merchant, the public whom he serves, and the 
manufacturer from whom he buys from exploitation by 
unfair competitors. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Meap in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] 30 minutes. 

THANKS TO SPEAKER AND OTHER LEADERS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, those of us who are inter- 
ested in this legislation appreciate the fact that the Speaker 
of the House, the majority leader, and the Rules Committee 
and the Judiciary Committee have cooperated with us in our 
desire to get this legislation properly considered. 

The bill was introduced almost a year ago. The Judiciary 
Committee held hearings lasting over several months. The 
questions involved were discussed by those against as well 
as those in favor, and the committee hearings are available, 
printed in two volumes, to every Member of the House. 
Every person who desired to be heard in behalf of the legis- 
lation or against it were heard by the Judiciary Committee. 

NOT PRICE FIXING 


This is a bill unlike the bill referred to by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] as a price-fixing 
bill. It is just the reverse. It is opposed to price fixing. It 
is an anti-price-fixing bill. The only time I have ever said 
that manufacturers would give the same price to retailers is 
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in the case where the independent is in a position to pur- 
chase the same quantity as the corporate chains; and if the 
gentleman would read the entire speech, he would find that 
statement to be true. We are making no effort in this bill 
to fix the price. 

NOT CLASS LEGISLATION 

It is not a bill that discriminates against any class or 
group. It is not a bill that will shelter the independent mer- 
chants of this country or reward the inefficient retail mer- 
chant, but it is a bill to give equal rights, equal privileges, 
and equal benefits to all alike who are in the same position, 
purchase the same quantities under the same circumstances. 
I venture to say that not one member of this Congress will 
get on this floor and say that he is opposed to the main 
purposes of this bill. Some will say that they are not op- 
posed to the main purposes, but that this “particular bill’ is 
not the bill they want. Which bill do they want? Have they 
ever introduced a bill? Have they ever endorsed any par- 
ticular bill? No. 

PURPOSES OF BILL 

What are the objectives of this bill? Mr. Chairman, 
there has grown up in this country a policy in business that 
a few rich, powerful organizations by reason of their size 
and their ability to coerce and intimidate manufacturers 
have forced those manufacturers to give them their goods at 
a lower price than they give to the independent merchants 
under the same and similar circumstance and for the same 
quantities of goods. Is that right or wrong? It is wrong. 
We are attempting to stop it, recognizing the right of the 
manufacturer to have a different price for a different quan- 
tity where there is a difference in the cost of manufacture. 
There is nothing in this bill to prohibit it, but the bill 
expressly provides that the manufacturer may have a dif- 
ference in price where there is a difference in cost of 
manufacture. There is only one exception to that, which 
I shall discuss after I have finished discussing the other 
purposes of the bill, and that is advertising allowances. 

One great concern in America last year compelled manu- 
facturers to pay it $8,000,000 in pseudo-advertising allow- 
ances and pseudo-brokerage charges. That amount of 
benefits the independent merchants of the country were not 
entitled to receive from the same manufacturers, purchasing 
the same quantity under the same conditions. You are in 
favor of giving the citizens the same right as the corpora- 
tions in this country, and that is all that we are asking in 
this bill. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. For an observation. In effect that practically 
forces the independent buyer to provide the fund that goes 
by way of rebate and advertising to the big buyer, giving 
him an advantage. 

FARMER REPRESENTATIVES FROM NEW YORK CITY 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right, giving him an advantage in 
that way. Another is this dummy brokerage. Let me tell 
you something about the farmers. You hear talk about 
saving the farmers. Are we going to have to go to the heart 
of New York City and get Congressman CreLiter and Con- 
gressman Prysrr and Congressman Broom to come down 
here and speak for the farmers of this country? They are 
the principal opponets of this bill. ‘They appeared before 
the Rules Committee in opposition to a rule. In the investi- 
gation we discovered the corporate chains were strong 
enough to use a few farmers as a front, or a stuffed shirt, 
as the mouthpiece for them. The investigation disclosed 
that, and the officials of the chain stores were so pleased 
with it that they referred to them as the “cornstalk bri- 
gade.” So I guess Congressman CELLER and Congressman 
Bioom and Congressman PEYSER would like to have the use 
of another cornstalk brigade here before Congress. They 
are not going to fool the farmers or the representatives of 
the farmers. 

DUMMY BROKERAGE 

Take this dummy-brokerage allowance. 

There is a merchant in Virginia representing potato 
growers. He sells thousands of cars of potatoes a year, and 
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our investigation has disclosed that he had a secret con- 
tract with a large mass corporate chain buyer by which he 
obligated himself to sell every car of those potatoes of those 
farmers to this large buyer. At what price? Oh, at the 
market price. That sounds good, but fortunately for the 
large mass buyer, he was big enough to make the market 
price. They do make the market in those localities. This 
man representing the farmers soid those potatoes to that 
mass buyer, fixing the price himself, and what did he get 
out of it? He got a secret rebate of $2.50 to $5 on every 
car that the farmers knew nothing about, and the trade 
was, “If I don’t deliver you every car, for every car that I 
do not deliver you I will be penalized $5.” That is the 
kind of dummy-brokerage arrangement we are trying to 
prohibit in this bill. 

This is a bill to protect the farmers of this country, I 
say to my distinguished friends from the heart of New 
York where holders of privilege reside. I heard one wit- 
ness before the Rules Committee say that 90 percent of 


the people affected by this bill live in two congressional | 
| traffic in trainloads end traffic in carloads, it appears to the Com- 


districts in New York City. I do not take issue with that 


statement. 
of them live in those two congressional districts. What are 
they asking for? They are asking these special rights and 
privileges and benefits that they are not entitled to enjoy 
as a matter of right and justice be continued. How? By 
openly fighting? The representatives of the special interests 
will not openly fight them, but you will never get a bill that 
they will favor. 
that is presented. We are trying to prevent the dummy 
brokerage, prohibit a man from doing something for hire 
against the interest of the person that he is supposed to 


represent. 
QUANTITY PURCHASES 


Next is quantity purchases. This bill expressly provides 
that there shall be price differentials, but against discrimina- 


tion; a different price for a different quantity, if there is a | 


difference in cost of manufacture. But there is one exception 
to that. 


bill understand it. 
RAILROAD REBATFS 


Fifty years ago there was a clamor in this country for 
legislation to prohibit rebates and discrimination in freight 
rates, to prevent favoritism in freight rates. 
this country demanded that the Congress pass a law that 
would stop such discriminatory practices. The Congress met. 
The argument then was made on the floor of this House that 
will today be made against this bill. This argument was 
made: 

Oh, if you do that, these big fellows will not get these cheap 


freight rates, and that will cause prices to go up, and the consumer 
will pay the bill. It will raise prices hundreds of millions of 


dollars a year. 

They made those same arguments against that law that 
they are making against this bill today. But the people were 
arcused. They were against this cheating and chiseling for 
the purpose of helping a few large buyers, through discrim- 
inatory freight rates, create a monopoly. So Congress passed 
that law creating the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission said: 

Hereafter we are going to fix the carload as the quantity limit, 


ana 


price per car for transportation as one who causes 100,000 carloads 
be transported. 


The large shippers came in. They said: 

If we have a trainload shipped from Chicago to New York in 
one direct run, it will only cost about 50 percent per car for trans- 
portation that it would cost if you shipped in and out in single 
cars from Chicago to New York. 

They were right about it. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission did not take issue with them, because they knew it 
was the truth; but the Interstate Commerce Commission 
said: 

Yes; but if you permit that you will create a worse condition in 
this country. We have to look into the future. If we permit that, 


to 





I believe it is absolutely true, that 90 percent | 
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There is something wrong with every bill | 


That exception you will approve, I believe, if you | ap ; a 
- , s ; a eral Trade Commission may fix a quantity limit on that par- 


understand it as those of us who have been sponsoring this | 


The people of | 


| monopoly. 
| ping monopolies. 
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a few large shippers will get all the special prices and the large 
dealers will destroy the small dealers and we will have 2 monopoly 
in this country, and we are not going to permit it. So we are 
going to stay by that one-carload-quantity limit. 

The Supreme Ccurt of the United States, in the case of 
I.C.C. v. B. & O. (145 U. S. 263), although not passing on the 
question directly, expressed itself in favor of what I am say- 
ing today. This is what they said: 

If, for example, a railway makes to the public generally a certain 
rate of freight and to a particular individual residing in the same 
town a reduced rate for the same class of goods, this may operate 
as an undue preference, since it enables the favored party to sell 
his goods at a lower price than his competitors, and may even 
enable him to obtain a complete monopoly of that business. Even 
if the same reduced rates be allowed to everyone doing the same 
amount of business, such discrimination may, if carried too far, 
operate unjustly upon the smaller dealers engaged in the same busi- 
hess, and enable the larger ones to drive them out of the market. 

That is what the Supreme Court of the United States said. 
I will read what the Commission said in another case, the 
Anaconda Copper case (19 I. C. C. 592): 


Whatever difference there may be in cost to the carrier between 
mission that to give greater consideration to trainload traffic than 


to carload traffic would create preferences in favor of large shippers, 
and be to the prejudice of the small shippers and the public. 


Those are two expressions, one from the highest court of 


| this land and the other of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion, saying that you must not give special rates to train- 
loads, admitting there is a difference in cost per car, because 
if you do it, it will create a monopoly in this country and the 
large dealers will be enabled to crush and destroy the business 
of the small dealers, and that is against the public and 
against the consumers. 

That is exactly the point involved in this bill. We permit 
differences in price for different quantities, based upon cost 
up to one point. What is that point? To the point where a 
few large buyers can buy at such a low price that they can 
create a monopoly, just like they had a chance to create 
through railroad freight rates. We placed a provision in this 
bill which provides that when that stage is reached the Fed- 


ticular commodity. The Federal Trade Commission will have 
nothing to do under this provision unless there is danger of 
I am sure you are in favor of curbing and stop- 
If the Commission believes there is danger 
of monopoly, then the Commission can fix a quantity limit on 
that particular commodity, just as they did on freight rates, 
whether it be 1 carload or 10 carloads, or a few pounds or a 
thousand pounds, depending on the commodity. It makes no 
difference. They will be permitted to fix quantity limits above 
which anyone purchasing that particular quantity receives 
the same price under the same conditions. 

That has already been approved by the Supreme Court of 
this country and by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It is absolutely fair. Who is there on this floor who will say 
we should not stop a monopoly, and if it is necessary to do it, 
that we should fail to give the Federal Trade Commission this 
power which would permit them to curb a monopoly in the 
same way that the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
given the power to curb that monopoly? 


A SUMMARY OF THE MAIN PROVISIONS 


In this bill, Mr. Chairman, we are asking for those main 
poir’s, to eliminate these pseudo-advertising allowances, 
give. only for the purpcse of favoring the large corporate 
chains. We are asking that the dummy brokerage be elimi- 
nated to the extent that it cannot be used as a bribe to 
make one person go back upon the person who employed 
him and betray him. That is, if you are against deceit 
and trickery and treachery, you certainly ought to be 
against this dummy brokerage. 

We are providing further that quantity purchases shall 
be permitted up to the limit where a monopoly will possibly 
be caused; and then the Federal Trade Commission may, 
not shall, may adopt rules and regulations that will pro- 
hibit that monopoly from being created. These are the 
main points in the bill 
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PARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Farmers’ organizations sent letters to all the Members 
saying they were opposed to certain things; I learned 
through their representatives in Washington 2 or 3 weeks ago 
they were opposed to the basing-point provision of the bill, 
section 5. So I teak it up with the Judiciary Committee. 
The committee members had heard similar complaints and 
the committee at a meeting agreed to cut out the basing- 
point provision. This silenced a lot of the opposition. The 
basing point is not directly related to what we are trying to 
do, as I view it, so it was all right to cut that out. 

Mr. SEROViCH. What section of the bill was that? 

Mr. PATMAN. Section 5. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman explain it a little? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do net want to explain it, for it is out 
of the bill, and to discuss it would only be confusing and 
unnecessarily take up my time. 

The next ground of opposition by the farm organizations 
was the classification section. They were opposed to the 
classification of wholesalers and retailers. The committee 
cut out this provision. These were the two important objec- 
tions raised by the farm organizations. I met with their 
representatives and we talked over their other objections. 
I showed them where in the case of their other major objec- 
tions they were mistaken, and they frankly admitted they 
were mistaken about it. 

There is no reason on earth why any spokesman of any 
farmer or any farm group or anyone who wants to favor 
the farmers of this country should not vote for this bill. 
It is in the interest of and for the protection of the farmers, 
the wage earners, and the consumers. It is not against 
their interest; I know that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 


WILL NOT INCREASE PRICES 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Much objection has been urged against 
this bill on the ground it would tend to increase retail prices 
to the average.consumer of the country. Will the gentleman 
discuss this phase a little? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad the gentleman mentioned this. 
One witness appeared and out of a clear sky made the state- 
ment that this bill, if passed, would cost the consumers of 
America $750,000,000 a year. He had nothing on which to 
base his statement. If the corporate chains of America save 
the consumers $750,000,000 a year by selling only 25 percent 
of the goods that are offered for sale, whenever the inde- 
pendents, who sell 75 percent, get the same price as the chains 
they will be able to save the consumers of America billions of 
dollars; and this bill, instead of casting the consumers money, 
will save them money, will cause competition to be keener, 
and everybody who buys will get the benefit of the lower 
prices, and not just those few. Incidentally, the gentleman 
who made that statement is drawing $110,000 a year as 
salary and bonus from a corporate chain concern, and he 
possibly considers that his large salary and bonus are at 
stake, in jeopardy, and he would like to save them. He 
knows that if his company has to pay the same price as the 
independents for the same quantity, and that he cannot chisel 
and racketeer, that maybe that bonus will be in jeopardy, or 
that large salary he gets will be in jeopardy, and he was try- 
ing to save it. 
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LARGE SALARTES 

Another large corporate chain pays a comparatively few of 
its officers and directors $1,996,000 a year, pays several of 
them over $100;000 a year, one of them $180,000, another 
$140,000, another $52,000, and on down to $25,000. Perhaps 
they feel their large salaries and bonuses are in jeopardy as 
long as this bill is pending. This same concern that is paying 
its officials approximately $2,000,000 a year received $8,080,000 
during the particular year of its business we examined in 
secret rebates and in special discounts that the independent 
merchants of this country did not receive. They want to 
keep their secret rebates in order that these big salaries can 
be paid to them. It is strictly a selfish, greedy proposition. 
They have no vision; and the Good Book says, “Where there 
is no vision the people perish.” These men are willing for 
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this country to perish so long as they can continue to draw 
those large salaries and bonuses. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Referring again to the $8,000,000 
bonus received by the particular company to which the gen- 
tleman referred, I was a member with the gentleman of the 
committee investigating chain-store activities. Did we not 
discover that the dividend requirements of this concern were 
met entirely by these bonuses and allowances, and that they 
did not even have to earn the dividend out of regular legiti- 
mate sales, but could pay it and cover it entirely by these 
bonuses and rebates? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman’s statement is correct. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

F WHO WILL PROFIT BY DEFEAT OF THIS LEGISLATION? 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam sorry, I cannot yield. Much talk is 
heard about the consumer being entitled te the lowest price. 
I thoroughly agree that the consumer should be given the 
lowest price possible, consistent with the interests of this 
country. This bill is not going to raise prices, it is going 
to lower prices; but those who want to keep their special 
privileges and big salaries are trying to build up a psychol- 
ogy in this country that the bill will increase prices. They 
are doing this in order that they may profit by the defeat of 
this legislation. 

WHO ARE THE CONSUMER}? 

Who are the consumers of this country? There are 
26,000,000 people in America dependent upon agriculture for 
a livelihood; there are 36,000,000 dependent on mechanical 
and manufacturing pursuits for a livelihood; there are 
18,000,000 people dependent upon distribution and trade; 
9,000,000 dependent upon the professions; and 11,000,000 
dependent upon transportation and communication. Is a 
farmer who goes into a store as a consumer benefited by 
a destructive price? No; he is ruined by a destructive 
price, for if the farmer does not get a good price for what 
he produces he cannot buy what is manufactured by the 
36,000,000 people in the mechanical and manufacturing pur- 
suits. If the chains beat down and destroy his price to 
where he does not have purchasing power, then the wage 
earners cannot buy because the farmer cannot pay for what 
the wage earners manufacture. 

It destroys their purchasing power. ‘The farmers cannot 
buy, therefore our whole country suffers. The only way for 
America to be prosperous is for every group and every class 
and every section of this country to be prosperous. We 
cannot be prosperous as individuals alone. We must be 
prosperous together or there will be no _ prosperity. 
[Applause.] 

LOWEST PRICE 

Whenever you talk about a low price for the consumer, we 
say “Yes, consistent with all these other things.” First, that 
the farmer or the producer of the raw material has received 
a fair price for what he produces. Second, the wage earner 
who converted this raw material into fhe finished product 
received a fair wage; and, third, that there was a fair cost 
added for the costs of distribution. A cost lower than that 
is destructive to our country and is not a policy that will 
build up the country. 

HOW FARMERS AFFECTED 


Let me show you how this affects the farmer. The price of 
perishable products today is fixed by a few large mass buyers. 
Whenever you load your potatoes, your tomatoes, your 
Spinach, or anything that is perishable into a refrigerated 
car, that car moves toward an eastern market. These large 
mass buyers sit back. They know the car is coming. They 
know when it was shipped and they know the train it is 
coming on. They know where it was iast night, and they 
know where it will be today. They know the market it will 
reach and when it should nmeach the market. They sit back 
amd when the car reaches a certain market at a certain 
time, they will take action. These products can only last 
so long before they will begin to deteriorate and eventually 
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become ruined. Those poor farmers in Colorado, California, 
Texas, and Florida are sitting back there waiting to sell 
their products. Who are they going to sell to? Just one of 
two, three, or four large buyers. Those buyers sit back and 
wait until the time comes when the farmers have to sell 
or else pay the freight and lose what they have shipped in 
the car. You know what happens. They sell the perishables 
for what they can get in order to pay the freight. That is 
the way the perishable produce market has been destroyed 
in this country. Then they take what they have stolen and 
racketeered from the farmers and place it in the show win- 
dows of the cities and try to use that as a bait to get people 
to trade with them, pretending all the time that they are the 
friend of the consumers. They are not the consumers friend, 
because the consumers of America are interested in good 
prices and good wages. That is the only way this country can 
be built up again. 
DEBTS 

The people of America today owe $250,000,000,000. How 
are they going to pay these debts? Our tax burden has 
been fixed for the next 40 years, and I refer to the mini- 
mum tax burden, not the maximum. The minimum has 
already been fixed for the next 40 years. How are we going 
to pay $250,000,000,000 in debts and taxes for the next 40 
years? Can we pay them with low prices and low wages? 
If you reduce wages 50 percent and reduce prices 50 per- 
cent you double the debt burden of this country in what 
the people have to pay with. You double the tax burden 
for the next 40 years. So the only way that America will 
ever recover is by good wages and good prices, the lowest 
possible price to the consumer, consistent with a living wage 
to the farmer and the wage earner, together with a fair 
cost for distribution. Any other price is destructive and 
will not build up this country. 

GOLDEN RULE 

The objectionable amendments, as the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLER] stated, will be taken from this bill. 
When that is accomplished the bill is just one demanding 
honesty. It is one which enforces the Golden Rule in busi- 
ness. It is the adoption of the policy of live and let live. 
That is the only kind of policy we in this country are en- 
titled to and is the only one that will permit us to live and 
let live. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman 
if he will correct his statement. 

Mr. CELLER. No. I stand on the statement and will 
repeat it to the gentleman. But will the gentleman agree 
to the committee amendment with reference to classifica- 
tion of buyers? 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman support the bill then? 
I suggested to the Rules Committee that I would favor 
eliminating the classification section. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion in reference to perishables? 

Mr. PATMAN. Perishable products? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Subsection 3 of section 2 allows price 
differentials on perishables that are deteriorating. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. This does not prohibit price changes. 
You may change your price every minute of the day so long 
as you are not using it to discriminate in favor of one 
customer as against another one. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Suppose one merchant would buy one 
barrel of apples and you would sell it to him at $3 a barrel. 
Suppose a chain store would say, “We will take the 10,000 
barrels that you have for sale.” 

Mr. PATMAN. There is a difference in the cost of dis- 
tribution, and you would have a right to permit a differential 
in price where there is a difference in manufacturing and 
distribution cost. There would be a difference in the cost 


of distribution in the case to which the gentleman refers, 
and they would have the right to make that change in 
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price, but if the same amount was sold to a competitor they 
would have to give him the same price. If the sales are made 
in different markets there cannot be a discrimination. 
Prices can be changed any time so long as it is not done 
for the purpose of discriminating. 

CONGRESSMAN CELLER MISTAKEN 

The gentleman from New York is mistaken in that he 
took part of my statement and did not read all of it. You 
can oftentimes get statements confused in that way. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. To clarify the situation referred to by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson] I would like to 
call his attention to the provisions of subsection 2 on page 6, 
and answer his question specifically with respect to apples. 
It is entirely possible that you could sell 275 barrels of 
apples to a customer at a cheaper rate than you would sell 
10 barrels because of the difference in delivery and service 
that the buyer would render. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. You are getting on thin ice there. 

Mr. MILLER. No; we are not on thin ice there. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. You might be selling in carlots and 
does the gentleman mean to say you could not sell 10 
carlots of apples at a cheaper price than 1 barrel or 1 
carload? 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman wants to vote for this 
bill——_ 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is not a question of whether we 
want to vote for it or not, we want to know what your bill 
means to the apple producers of the country and we should 
be frank about it. 

Mr. PATMAN. It simply enforces common honesty in 
business. It prohibits things that every man should be 
prohibited from doing. 

CONGRESSMAN CELLER DID NOT BRING OUT MY ENTIRE STATEMENT 

Now, with regard to the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. CreLLer], here is 
what I said. I said that the manufacturers would have to 
treat their customers alike and give them the same price, 
and I still say that. For what? For the same quantity 
under the same conditions. This is the part that the gentle- 
man did not bring out. He simply failed to tell it all. 

The manufacturers will not fix prices between themselves. 
If you are a manufacturer of shoes and you sell to one per- 
son a carload of shoes for $2.50 a pair, based upon carlot 
quantities, you will be compelled to sell his competitor across 
the street, if you have selected him as a customer, at the 
same prices under the same conditions. Is not this fair, is 
not this honorable, is not this right? This is all we are com- 
pelling by this bill. We are not saying that the manufac- 
turer must give everybody the same price. We are saying 
that whenever a manufacturer selects a customer—and the 
manufacturer has the express right under this bill to select 
his own customers, and I would not repeal that right were 
it within my power—but when he selects these customers, 
we say to him, “Mr. Manufacturer, you have got to give 
them the same prices under the same circumstances; you 
are not going to be allowed to discriminate against one for 
the purpose of destroying him as a competitor.” 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

COOPERATIVES FOR BILL 

Mr. SIROVICH. The Atlantic & Pacific Co. owns about 
18,000 stores throughout the country and through mass pur- 
chase is in a position to buy so cheaply that they can dis- 
criminate against every individual store in the Nation. How 
can we protect the small stores throughout the country and 
put them in a position to compete and force the large 
manufacturers? 

Mr. PATMAN. By giving them the same rights under the 
same circumstances. 

They now have co-op organizations, and the gentleman 
was so bold as to state that the co-ops are against this. It 
is a very foolish co-op that would be against this bill. They 
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have no protection on earth under existing law, and if this 
bill is not passed they will have no protection. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Would not your bill assist the small 
stores in going into a cooperative in order to get the same 
opportunities? 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly; and it will be helpful to the 
cooperatives. 

They even referred to the fact that the co-ops are against 
this when in the Northwest they organized a co-op for the 
rubber-footwear industry. They wanted to buy rubber foot- 
wear on the same basis that the chains were buying rubber 
footwear from the same manufacturers. So they went in 
together, and they offered to buy the same quantity and 
pay the same price, and the manufacturers said, “We are 
tied up with the chains, and we cannot do it; we have got to 
charge you more.” There is no law to protect them, but 
this measure will furnish them protection. It will compel 
these manufacturers, if they select a purchaser as their cus- 
tomer, to treat such customer fairly and squarely and give 
him the same rights, benefits, and considerations under 
the same circumstances, but no special benefits. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. For a question; yes. 

Mr. PALMISANO. I am in sympathy with the object of 
the bill, but I should like to know if the gentleman from 
Texas can explain what effect this bill would have on deal- 
ings within the limits of a particuler State. 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, it will not apply to intrastate 
commerce. There isonly one exception where it could apply, 
and that is where the transactions within a State would af- 
fect the price of the commodity that was sold interstate, on 
the same theory as railroad freight rates. This is the only 
way it could apply to intrastate transactions. 

Mr. PALMISANO. The fear I have is that the monopolies 
may place their orders within a State for their particular 
stores in that one State. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman might as well get that 
doubt out of his mind, because it will not happen. They 
cannot do that if this bill becomes law. 

Mr. PALMISANO. I hope not. 

Mr. PATMAN. They will be absolutely protected. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. There has grown up a 
practice on the part of manufacturers of making certain 
brands of goods for particular chain stcres. Is there any- 
thing in this bill calculated to remedy that situation? 

Mr. PATMAN. I only have a very short time, and I must 
finish my statement. I have not time to discuss that fea- 
ture, but the bill will protect the independents in that way, 
because they will have to sell to the independents at the 
Same price for the same product where they put the same 
quality of merchandise in a package, and this will remedy 
the situation to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Irrespective of the 
brand. 

STAND BY COMMITTEE 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; so long as it is the same quality. I 
hope you will stand by this committee. The committee has 
worked hard on this bill. 

They have spent months on it. The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILuer], the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
UTTERBACK] and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] and others have spent much of their time on it. 
This is not my legislation, this is not my bill, this is a bill for 
the Members of the House sponsoring the legislation. Mem- 
bers on the floor today are sponsoring this legislation who 
sponsored it before I came to Congress. 

It is not new legislation. Let us see to it that they do 
not put any weasel phrases into the act that destroyed the 
act of 1914. ‘There will be all kinds of amendments offered 
here. They will contain weasel words, weasel phrases such 
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as destroyed the Clayton Act in 1914. Let us reconstruct 
and revise that law and give the independent merchants a 
fair, square deal. [Applause.] 

THE LOW PRICE CONSUMERS SHOULD RECEIVE 

Consumers should receive the lowest price possible. That 
does not mean, however, that we should not look into the 
future and determine the effect of present destructive policies 
if permitted to continue. For instance, because a corporate 
chain is bribing or baiting their customers with real low 
prices while their competitors are being destroyed does not 
mean that the consumers will continue to get those prices 
after competition is destroyed; it means that the sky will be 
the limit as to prices and the people will pay what monopoly 
says they should pay. On the other hand, the farmers will 
be compelled to accept the price for what they produce that 
monopoly says they must accept. The wage earners will be 
compelled to accept the wage that monopoly fixes. Such a 
policy in the direction of monopoly is destructive to the best 
interests of our country. It just happens that the independ- 
ent merchants are victim no. 1. Farmers and wage earners 
will be victim no. 2, and the consumers of the country will be 
victim no. 3. 

The consumers are entitled to the lowest price consistent 
with a fair price to the producer of raw materials, a fair 
wage to those who convert the raw materials into the fin- 
ished product, and a fair cost of distribution to the con- 
sumers. Remember that the 26,000,000 people dependent 
upon agriculture, the 36,000,006 people dependent upon me- 
chanical and manufacturing pursuits, the 11,000,000 people 
dependent upon transportation and communication, the 
9,000,000 people dependent upon professional services, and 
the 18,000,000 peopie dependent upon distribution for a live- 
lihood are also consumers and they are interested in fair 
prices and fair wages. 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE DEPENDENT UPON DIFFERENT 
PROFESSIONS 


TRADES AND 


A rough approrimation of the number of persons in the United 
States dependent in 1930 on each main ciass or general division 
of industry and service 





Gainful workers, 1930 | 1930 popu- 

















a | lation, dis- 
| tributed by 
1 bot : sii s industry as 
ra vis dt servic : 
General division of industry or service : Percent were the 
Number! | distribu-| gainful 
tion workers in 
1930 
DAS sis inca ain tianclatinniaeastbecctmancn MU Sa 100.0 | 122,775, 046 
iin ei aici ctceetvntiintigthdiaiiacaiaiaichals 21.5] 
Forestry and fishing ieee 5 
Extraction of minerals e 2.4 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries_...... 29.4 | 
Transportation and communication 9.1 
Trade (wholesale and retail)... _____.._.------ 15.4 
Public service (not elsewhere classified) - -...-.--| 2.1 | 
Professional service suscaitinsniehsabirgl 7.0 | 
Domestic and personal service_______.......-._- 9.9 
Not specified industries and services _-_.......-..- 27) 3,363, 406 
1 Figures are from table | of ch. 7 of vol. V of the Fifteenth Census Reports on Popu- 
yation—the General Report on Occupations. 
Note.—In this approximation, it is assumed that in the United States as a whole, 
in 1930, the number of dependents to each gainful worker was the same in each general 


division of industry and service. 
The above table was taken from the office records of the 
Bureau of the Census. 
HOW GREEDY GET CONTROL 


There is not a danger of monopoly at this time in every 
line of business, but in the lines of business in which corpo- 
rate chains are engaged there is already a monopoly in many 
of the favorite areas in this country. In determining the 
extent that corporate chains have gone in the direction of 
monopoly, comparisons should be restricted to the areas in 
which the corporate chains operate and the lines of business 
in which they are engaged. For instance, in community A, 
there is a million dollars’ worth of retail distribution busi- 
ness a year. Let us suppose that the corporate chains only 
do 25 percent of that business, or $250,000. Without further 
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investigation you would say that there is no danger of 
monopoly, but suppose that the $250,600 of business repre- 
sents all of the grocery business in that community for that 
year and that is the only business in which the chains are 
engaged in that area. That would show conclusively that in 
the grocery business in that area that they have a complete 
monopoly although they are only doing 25 percent of the 
total retail business, which includes all retail distribution. 

Suppose a corporate chain has 10,000 outlets, and it opens 

a thousand new outlets. These thousand new outlets are in 
competition with local merchants who have spent their life- 
time building up goodwill and the business in which they 
are engaged. This corporate chain desires to destroy the 
competitors around these thousand new stores. Under the 
existing system all they have to do is to let these thousand 
stores have all their secret rebates obtained by reason of 
their purchases for all their 11,000 stores and this will en- 
able the thousand new stores to soon destroy their competi- 
tors. When these competitors are destroyed, a thousand 
more stores can be opened and their competitors destroyed 
in a similar manner. The losses in one place are made up 
not only by the secret rebates obtained on total purchases 
but also on higher prices charged to consumers in areas 
where they already have a monopoly of business where their 
ompetitors have already folded up. 

RATIO OF BUSINESS DONE BY CORPORATE CHAINS IN WASHINGTON 
Chains and independents, and other types of operation 
(Census of American Business—Retail Distribution, 1933) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





1933 











1929, per- 

=; f bnci | cent of 
Kind of business Sales by | Percent of|total sales 

Total sales chains? total sales|by chains | 
chains" |by chains} 
Variety stores_..- $4, 892,000 | $4. 700, 000 96.1 95.3 
Shoe stores ; Diate 4, 972,000 | 3,014, 000 60.6 43.9 
Grocery stores (without meats)?_....-| 8, 559, 000 | 6,840, GOO 79.9 80. 2 
Filling stations acaemcnennnsannne| Say Seon | 6, 913, 000 56. 1 47.6 
RT setae innniemeniills | 15, 494, 000 9, 719, 000 | 62.7 60.1 
| 
1 Includes local, sectional, regional, and national. _ ; 

1 Represents only 17.7 percent of grocery-store business; combination stores with 


meats represent 82.3 percent. 

The above facts were given to me by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

The same situation prevails in other large cities of com- 


parable size. 
DANGER OF MONOPOLY 


At first, variety stores represented the principal line of 
business operated by chains. Then groceries, shoes, drugs, 
and others have been embraced. As one line of business is 
taken over and the areas producing the best volume are cov- 
ered another line of business is immediately taken up for the 
same purpose. The Bureau of the Census discloses that in 
1933 the variety chain stores in the District of Columbia 
were doing 96 percent of this business, chain shoe stores 60 
percent, chain grocery stores 80 percent, chain drug stores 
62 percent. If you limit comparisons to the areas in which 
corporate chains operate, you will discover that they already 
have a monopoly in the areas producing the greatest and best 
volume in the cities of this country in many lines of business. 

It is a fact that the census figures disclose that the number 
of independent merchants have increased during the last 
few years; but these increases were all over the Nation and 
in areas not served by chains at all or in lines of business in 
which the chains were not engaged. Besides, these increases 
in number of units often represent small filling stations and 
a small stock of groceries in areas where chains do not 


operate. 
RESULT IF LAW NOT PASSED 


The people of America must very quickly decide whether 
they want absentee ownership of business through corporate 
chains or whether they want local independent merchants. 
I believe that the interests of the consumers and this country 
will be served by preserving independent business which 
forces competition and lower prices to the consumers. If we 
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have absentee ownership of business, the public will pay and 
pay dearly, the profits going to the privileged few. Local 
communities will be destroyed since the local reservoirs of 
credit will be dried up and the opportunities for young peo- 
ple will be very much restricted. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

I have prepared questions that are usually asked about this 
bill and have given my answers thereto. They may be found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD for Thursday, May 21, 1936, 
pages 7759-7761, and for May 25, 1936, pages 7885-7887. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. And I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CEeL.er]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman yield? Will the 
gentleman be disposed to yield for a question before he 
begins? 

Mr.CELLER. If the gentleman will give me 10 or 15 min- 
utes to get into my speech I will yield then. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe there has been a lot of feeling 
engendered unnecessarily in the debate on this bill. There 
has been a great deal of passion and prejudice aroused re- 
garding the different views that we may have on this legis- 
lation. 

I have no interest in the bill except to see that the people 
in this country get the proper bill; get a square deal. I 
think this is unfair legislation. The consumer particularly 
will not get his due. The consumer will pay the piper. 

I hold no brief for the farmer. I have no farms in my 

| district. If any person will take the record of my votes on 
farm legislation they will find that I have been fairly con- 
sistent in voting with the majority in Congress on all farm 
| legislation. 
I have voted almost consistently for farm legislation that 
| came before the House. Just becauce farmers send me com- 
munications in opposition to this bill does not necessarily 
make me a farmer or an exponent of what the farmers 
want. 

But are you going to throw into the wastebasket all of 
these opinions of the National Grange or the American Farm 
Bureau Federation or the National Cooperative Council— 
those of you who sponsored and favored other farm bills? 

Now, I am going to read, primarily for the edification of 
the gentleman from Texas, these opinions from these promi- 
nent farm organizations: 





May 18, 1936. 
Hon. JoHn J. O’CONNoR, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. O’Connor: On behalf of the farmers of this country, 
we desire to submit to you for your consideration our opinion 
relative to the proposed Robinson-Patman bill which has been 
reported by the House Committee on the Judiciary, and which is 
now awaiting action on a rule before your committee. 

As representatives of the organized farmers of this country, we 
are in favor of legislation to eliminate false brokerage allowances, 
false advertising allowances, and unreasonable quantity discounts 
where such discounts are made available only to a very limited 
number of customers. 

These evils were the ones which received considerable attention 
when this bill was before the House Judiciary Committee and also 
in the hearings held by the special subcommittee which investi- 
gated the American Retail Federation. 

Unfortunately, the bill as finally reported out by the House 
Judiciary Committee did not confine itself to the correction of 
these abuses but went far beyond into the field of legitimate busi- 
ness and industry. 

The bill, in its present form, will greatly restrict and hamper 
the operations of producer-owned and producer-controlled co- 
operative associations by unjustly and unfairly preventing farm 
cooperatives from receiving wholesale discounts and through the 
strait jacket which it proposed to place on their legitimate mer- 
chandising and advertising operations. 

In addition, we are fearful that farmers and consumers will be 
forced to bear the burden of higher prices which this bill would 
encourage if enacted in its present form. 

We therefore urge that the bill go over at least until the next 
session of Congress, when it can be more carefully reviewed and 
studied with a view to writing a bill which will correct the abuses 
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complained of without at the same time obstructing the legitimate 
business operatjons of farmers’ cooperative associations, 
Sincerely yours, 
THE AMERICAN FaRM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
By Cuester Gray, Washington Representative. 
THe NaTIONAL GRANGE, 
By Frep BrENCKMAN, Washington Representative. 
THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, 
By Rostn Hoop, Secretary. 
THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, 
By CHartes W. Houtman, Secretary. 
FarMERs’ NATIONAL GRAIN CORPORATION, 
By M. W. THATCHER, Washington Representative. 
NorTHWEsST FARMERS’ UNION LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
By M. W. THATCHER. 


Mr. Chairman, I say to the distinguished majority leader 
that he should pay some attention to what these farm co- 
operatives and farm organizations say, namely: 

In addition we are fearful that farmers and consumers will be 
forced to bear the burden of higher prices which this bill will 
encourage, if enacted in its present form. 

Mr. MILLER. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. CELLER. May 18. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Not now. To continue, let me repeat its 
phrase: 


We therefore urge that the bill go over at least until the next 
session of Congress, when it can be more carefully reviewed and | 
studied with a view to writing a bill which will correct the abuses 
complained of without at the same time obstructing the legitimate 
business operations of farmers’ cooperative associations. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. In just a moment. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] has made much of the 
fact that he has been in conference with these gentlemen 
representing these farm groups. Let us see what the result 
of his interviews with these farm organizations was. Under 
date of May 25 we have this communication I hold in my 
hand—and he saw them before May 25, and if he saw them 
after May 25 I will show him a letter after May 25—and all 
these letters up until yesterday, up until 6 o’clock last night, 
indicated absolute opposition to this bill. Here is a letter 
of the same farm organizations on May 25: 

The bill as reported out by the Committee on the Judiciary did 
not, in our opinion, confine itself to the correction of these abuses, 
but went-far beyond into the field of legitimate business and in- 
dustry in such a manner as would definitely injure the operations 
of farmer-owned and farmer-controlled cooperative associations. 

They also object to the classification provisions, and I hope 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PatmMan] will vote with us, 
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with the members of the Committee, in striking out entirely 
the classification provision. I shall not read what they say 
with reference to that, but further: 

Many of our ‘cooperatives are large advertisers of the commodities 
which they sell. Because of limited advertising budgets, and be- 
cause of fundamental merchandising necessary of placing adver- 
tising strategically, it would unduly hamper our operations were 
we required to put our advertising on a national basis. We are 
unwilling to have our operations put into a strait jacket under 
legislation which may require that if an advertising campaign is 


put on in Washington, D. C., a similar program must be followed 
in each market in the United States in which our cooperatives 


operate. 

In other words, this bill provides that if these cooperatives 
make any kind of a concession to anyone anywhere, they 
must go all over the country and make the selfsame conces- 
sion in all parts of the country, regardiess of local conditions. 
Therefore, these farmers, like all businessmen, like all manu- 
facturers, all chemists, all miners, all involved in the volun- 
tary retail field, are opposed to putting business in that kind 
of a strait jacket and forcing everyone to do the selfsame 
thing all over the country. It just cannot be done. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. In a moment. Let me go on with this 
letter: 


Our final objection rests in the change which is made by section 
(e) of the proposed bill, in the right of our cooperatives to cut 
prices whenever such cuts in the prices of commodities are neces- 
sary in good faith to meet competition. Under this bill as now 
before the House, our right to meet competition in good faith is 
severely restricted. The language of the bill requires that any 
price cuts be justified by showing that the price cuts were made 
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in good faith to meet an equally low price of a competitor. Not 
only does this bill thus limit our right to meet competition, but 
by its very terms places the burden of proof on our cooperatives 
of establishing the fact of the lower price of a competitor. 


That is a very difficult thing for anyone to do, and to 
place that burden on the farmer cooperatives is quite beyond 
my comprehension, when advocated by men who come from 
farming communities. 


Under the old Clayton Act, the burden of proof was upon the 
complainant to prove that a seller had discriminated in price, 
but under section (e) mere proof of discrimination in prices is 
taken as a prima-facie indication of unlawful discrimination, with 
the burden of proof upon the defendant to show that the discrimi- 
nation was made to meet a lower price of a competitor. We feel 
that it should be obvious to anyone familiar with business and 
merchandising practices throughout the United States, that the 
requirement of finding out what your competitor’s price is would 
do away with the value of this exemption. Under the language of 
the bill, our cooperatives might be deprived of all of their business 
by unfair competition or by local competition in intrastate com- 
merce not covered by this bill, solely through the inability of our 
cooperatives to find out exactly what the lower price of this 
competitor was. 

On the other hand, if our cooperatives met this competition 
without Knowing exactly the prices charged by their competitors, 
and it later developed that the cuts made by the cooperatives were 
below the cuts previously made by their competitors, our cooper- 
atives would be subject to triple damages from all of their other 
customers, although they acted in good faith. 


Listen to this: You did not hear anyone saying anything 
about the triple-damage provision of this bill. While it 
may not be directly im the bill, take this into consideration: 
This bill amends the Clayton Act. The Clayton Act pro-, 
vides for triple damages. When you put these amendments 
into the Clayton Act with its triple damages, you subject 
your farm cooperatives to very serious consequences. You 
cause them to be hailed down to Washington from the 
farthermost parts of the United States to answer all manner 
and kind of complaints that will be offered, which will be 
recognized by the Federal Trade Commission, and upon the 
mere say-so of the Federal Trade Commission, they must 
come down here and exculpate themselves, prove their own 
innocence, in a way as difficult as they indicate by this letter. 
I ask you to pause before you vote for such a monstrosity 
of a bill; before you subject them to triple damages in the 
way indicated. 

These farmers probably singled me out not because I come 
from New York, but perhaps some of the other gentlemen 
from farming communities were adamant and refused to 
listen to them, probably because they did not realize in the 
first instance—and pride precludes their realizing now—the 
far-reaching consequences of this bill with reference to the 
farm organizations. 

In conclusion, the farm organizations say: 

We feel that it is a fundamental right of American business and 
industry, not only of cooperatives but all other legitimate busi- 
nesses to preserve and protect their established trade against 
unfair and uncontrolled competition. We feel that no strait 


jacket should be placed upon the right to meet this competition 
in good faith. 


For consecutive reading I herein set forth the letter in full: 


THE AMERICAN FaRM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, 
THE FaRMERS’ NATIONAL GRAIN CORPORATION, 
THE NORTHEAST FARMERS’ UNION LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
May 25, 1936. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PatMAN: In connection with the conference which you 
held this morning with Mr. Fred Brenckmann, of the National 
Grange, and Mr. Donald Kane, of the National Cooperative Milk 
Produeers’ Federation, with reference to the communication ad- 
dressed by the farm organizations to Congressman O’CoNNor on 
May 18, 1936, regarding the Robinson-Patman bill, the farm groups 
signatory hereto have met and discussed the matters considered at 
this morning’s conference. 

As we pointed out in our letter of May 18 to Mr. O’Conwnor, 
the organized farmers of this country are in favor of legislation 
to eliminate false brokerage allowances, false advertising allow- 
ances, and unreasonable quantity discounts. As we pointed out 
in that letter, however, the bill as reported out by the Committee 
on the Judiciary did not, in our opinion, confine itself to the cor- 
rection of these abuses but went far beyond into the field of legiti- 
mate business and industry in such a manner as would defi- 
nitely injure the operations of farmer-owned and farmer-controlled 
cooperative associations, 
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In order that the record may be made perfectly clear, we desire 
to submit to you in detail our objections to the bill in its present 
form in the hope that the House may see fit to eliminate these 
objectionable features and thus remove our objections to the 
legislation. 

Briefly stated, our objections are as follows: 

1. We object to the provisions of subparagraph 5 which would 
eliminate the multiple basing point system of sales. 

2. We object to the classifications of purchasers in subpara- 
graph 1 under which farmer-owned and farmer-controlled co- 
operative associations would be deprived of their wholesalers’ and 
jobbers’ discounts. We would like to see this classification elimi- 
nated entirely or an exemption granted to coopérative associa- 
tions in the following language: 

“Provided, however, That the classifications herein set out shall 
not apply to producer-owned and producer-controlled cooperative 
associations nor shall anything in this section abridge or impair 
any of the rights or benefits granted to certain producer-owned 
and producer-controlled cooperative associations under existing 
statutes.” 

3. Our third objection lies in the possible interpretation of 
subsection 2 (a) of the Clayton Act, as amended by this bill. We 
are fearful that this section viewed in the light of the committee 
report might be construed to mean that different prices could 
not be charged by the same seller in different markets. If this 
construction were placed upon the legislation, it would destroy 
the business operations of many of our great farmers’ cooperative 
associations. Different prices must be charged in different mar- 
kets, depending upon a number of economic factors, and any 
attempt to standardize prices of agricultural commodities through- 
out the United States would be ruinous not only to our coopera- 
tives but to the farmers who market their products through our 
cooperatives. We would like to have this issue clarified. 

4. We are also concerned over the possible interpretation of 
paragraphs 5 (c) and (d) insofar as these paragraphs affect 
advertising. 

Many of our cooperatives are large advertisers of the commodities 
which they sell. This advertising is handled in many cases on a 
cooperative basis between our cooperatives and the purchasers, 
under the terms of which our cooperatives pay not more than the 
actual cost of advertising the goods which they sell. Because of 
limited advertising budgets and because of the fundamental mer- 
chandising necessity of placing advertising strategically, it would 
unduly hamper our operations were we required to put our adver- 
tising on a national basis. We are willing that all customers in 
the same market be granted equal privileges insofar as advertising 
is concerned, but we are unwilling to have our operations put in a 
strait jacket under legislation which might require that if an adver- 
tising campaign is put on in Washington, D. C., a similar program 
must be followed in each market in the United States in which our 
cooperatives operate. We are very desirous that this angle in the 
bill be clarified. 

5. Our final objection rests in the change which is made by sec- 
tion (e) of the proposed bill in the right of our cooperatives to cut 
prices whenever such cuts in the prices of commodities are neces- 
sary in good faith to meet competition. 

Under the bill as now before the House our right to meet compe- 
tition in good faith is severely restricted. The language of the bill 
requires that any price cuts be justified by showing that the price 
cuts were made in good faith to meet an equally low price of a 
competitor. Not only does this bill thus limit our rights to meet 
competition, but by its very terms places the burden of proof on 
our operatives of establishing the fact of the lower price of a 
competitor. Under the old Clayton Act the burden of proof was 
upon the complainant to prove that a seller had discriminated in 
price, but under section (e) mere proof of discrimination in prices 
is taken as a prima-facie indication of unlawful discrimination, 
with the burden of proof upon the defendant to show that the 
discrimination was made to meet a lower price of a competitor. 

We feel that it should be obvious to anyone familiar with busi- 
ness and merchandising practices throughout the United States 
that the requirement of finding out what your competitor’s price 
is would do away with the value of this exemption. Under the 
language in the bill our cooperatives might be deprived of all of 
their business by unfair competition or by local competition in 
intrastate commerce not covered by this bill solely through the 
inability of our cooperatives to find out exactly what the lower 
price of these competitors was. On the other hand, if our ccopera- 
tives met this competition without knowing exactly the prices 
charged by their competitors, and it later developed that the cuts 
made by the cooperatives were below the cuts previously made by 
their competitors, our cooperatives would be subject to triple dam- 
ages from all of their other customers, although they acted in 
good faith in meeting the competition and were forced to do so in 
order to maintain their business. 

We feel that it is a fundamental right of American business and 
industry—not only of cooperatives but all other legitimate busi- 
nesses—to preserve and protect their established trade against un- 
fair and uncontrolled competition. We feel that no strait jacket 
should be placed upon the right to meet this competition in good 
faith. 

We therefore feel that the proviso at the end of section (e) of 
the bill as reported out by the committee should be stricken out 
and the following inserted in its place: 

“That nothing herein contained shall prevent a seller rebutting 
the prima-facie case thus made by showing that the discrimination 
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in price complained of, in the same or different communities, was 
made in good faith to meet competition.” 

Not only will this amendment preserve the existing rights of 
our farmer-owned and farmer-controlled cooperatives and enable 
them to protect their business against unfair and uncontrolled 
competition, but we would also like to point out specifically that 
this exception applies only to outright price discrimination and 
does not apply either to (1) false brokerage allowances, (2) false 
advertising allowances, and (3) unreasonable quantity discounts. 
We feel therefore that it cannot be used to defeat any of the 
central objectives of the legislation and on the other hand, is 
necessary if the rights of our cooperative associations are to be 
protected. 

If the foregoing objections of the farm groups can be met by 
amendments to the House bill, we would be glad to withdraw our 
objections to this legislation. Because of our belief in the impor- 
tance of the principles which we have outlined we are taking the 
liberty of sending a copy of this letter to each Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

Very truly yours, 
THE FARMERS NATIONAL GRAIN CORPORATION, 
M. W. THATCHER, Washington Representative. 
THE NORTHWEST FARMERS UNION LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
M. W. THatcHerR, Washington Representative. 
THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
CHESTER H. Gray, Washington Representative. 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
FRED BRENCKMAN, Washington Representative. 
THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, 
Cuas. W. Hotman, Secretary. 


Now, does the gentleman want any later views from the 
farm organizations? I will in due course read a letter that 
I received last night at 6 o’clock, where the selfsame objec- 
tions were voiced. That was immediately after the gentle- 
man from Texas had interviewed these gentlemen repre- 
senting the farm organizations. They could get no relief 
from him. “Pride probably goeth before a fall.” He would 
not yield to them. He was too proud to yield to them, hav- 
ing made up his mind after having toured the whole coun- 
try and making outlandish promises to all the retailers all 
over the land that this bill would be manna from Heaven. I 
am afraid all these retailers are doomed to disappointment, 
because this bill will hurt them to the nth degree. It is 
going to force manufacturers into two classes, those who 
deal with mass buyers, like the mail-order houses and depart- 
ment stores and chain stores and voluntary cooperatives and 
farm cooperatives, and those who deal with the smaller deal- 
ers on the other hand. That is what is going to happen. 
Instead of these small dealers getting any advantage, you 
will have confusion worse confounded. The big operators, 
the mass_buyers, will get prices more cheaply because of 
these artificial classifications required by the bill, because 
of these foolish limitations on quantity discount, and the 
little fellows will be compelled to buy from the little fellows, 
and, far from giving them any kind of advantage, you will 
give them distinct disadvantages. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. COX. I wanted to ask the gentleman if in the refer- 
ence he made to the author of the bill, he intended to ques- 
tion his motives? 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, by no means. I yield to no man in 
my admiration of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. COX. If that were the disposition of the gentleman, 
I would like to propound him a question, wondering when 
he became the spokesman of the farmers, because I thought 
the gentleman was the special pleader for an entirely dif- 
ferent group. 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to no man in my admiration of the 
gentleman from Texas in connection with trying to bring 
some relief to retailers. I think he is enthusiastically mis- 
guided. I do not question his motives. Far be it from me 
to say so, no more than would anyone question my motives 
in opposing this bill. I have no farmers in my district; but, 
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goodness knows, if the farmers give me some ammunition 
against this bill, I would be a jackass if I did not use it. 
am using that ammunition. 
Mr. CAVICCHIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CELLER. I yield. 


Mr. CAVICCHIA. Like the gentleman, I have no farmers 
Will the 


I 


in my district, but I have some 300,000 consumers. 
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gentleman please spend a little time in telling me what effect 
this bill, if adapted, will have on the consumers? 
Mr. CELLER. I stated a few moments ago, while we were 


discussing the rule, that I would tell you something about | 
what economists have said about this bill and its effect upon | 


the consumers. I have almost 400,000 consumers in my dis- 
trict, and that is why I am primarily opposed to this bill. 
They would primarily be hurt. 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton, of the Brookings Institution, 
recently said this: 


This bill, insofar as it would strike at all those who have hereto- 
fore been effective in reducing prices, to that extent will raise 
prices. 


To the same effect Prof. Malcolm P. McNair, of Harvard | 


University, said: 


With very few exceptions, the large-scale retail enterprises of today 
are fighting the consumer’s battle. Their bargaining power is a 
wholesome weight in the balance against the monopolistic tendencies 
of many manufacturers. Congress certainly will not be serving the 
consumer’s interest by tipping the balance of the scale further 
toward the manufacturers’ side. 


Prof. M. C. Waltersdorf, head of the department of 
economics, Washington and Jefferson College, said: 


The proposed law would not facilitate increased distribution at 
lower cost, but no doubt would hinder flow of goods. This is unde- 
sirable, as it would retard rather than facilitate recovery. 


Prof. Shaw Livermore, of the University of Buffalo, writes 
as follows: 


I am emphatically opposed to this bill and anything similar to its 
discriminating against the able and efficient retail distributors of 


the country. It will tend to destroy healthy competition and not | 


to maintain It. 


Prof. William A. Carter, of the department of economics, 
Dartmouth College, stated that he was— 


Opposed to legislative attempts to arbitrarily classify distribu- | 


tors that the proposed bill is administratively unfeasible in regard 
to quantity differentials. 

Professor Carter is against the bill. 

Professor Caverly, of the University of Michigan, states 
that he does not approve of any attempts to restrict free 
competition as embodied in the bill. 

Dr. George Filipetti, professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, says as follows: 


The Robinson-Patman bill runs counter to reductions of cost | 


of production and distribution, places a premium of inefficiency, 
and would be likely to result in the exploitation of the ultimate 
users of articles of commerce and industry. 

While Prof. C. C. Huntington, of Ohio State University, 
writes: 

I believe in lower prices for quantity sales, if such prices are 
6till above the cost of producing, and filling such order is to the 
advantage of the consumer, and helps the purchasing power of the 
consumer in the lower income brackets. 

In addition to the experts mentioned above, opposition to 
the bill is professed by Profs. Lewis H. Haney and Walter E. 
Spahr, of New York University, and Prof. T. R. Snavely, of 
the University of Virginia. 

I could readily quote at length the names of scores of 
other well-known economists, selected at random from vari- 
ous parts of the country, who have expressed disapproval of 
the bill, primarily on the score of increased prices to you, 
the consumers. 

I say to the gentleman from New Jersey that this bill will 
have the definite tendency of elevating prices to the 
consumer. 

The gentleman from Texas makes much of the charge of 
monopoly. The term is used loosely and intemperately. 
No charges have been filed as to monopoly. If so, there is 
an ample remedy. 

Now let us take a look at this bugaboo of monopoly they say 
is about to jump out at you from every store. The propo- 
nents of the Robinson-Patman bill say its passage is neces- 
sary to prevent retail monopolies or tendencies thereto. In 
fact, their bill, which has been christened and rechristened 
by themselves several times, has as its most recent name the 
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Patman-Robinson equal opportunity in business bill, evi- 
dently to give it an antimonopoly appeal. There is no 
monopoly in the retail field. These is not even a leak in the 
dike. The big national mass distributors—all the talking is 
about—only do 8 percent of national distribution. The com- 
petitors agitating for this bill overlook carefully the fact 
that 87 percent—of this 8 percent—of the mass distributors 
have each only 25 stores or less and are sectional or intra- 
state business. You can’t spell monopoly out of 8 percent 
no matter how hard you spell. And the Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigated 6 years at a cost to you consumers of 


| $1,000,000 and could find no monopolistic practices in the 


retail field. 

It is interesting to note that voluntaries are a match for 
the chains. Corporate grocery chains do an annual busi- 
ness of $2,500,000,000. The grocery voluntaries also do a 
business annually of $2,500,000,000. 

Nine out of every ten stores are independent stores. The 
number of independent proprietors in business in 1933 
actually increased over the number in 1929, while the num- 
ber of chain stores in that same period of time declined. It 


| is significant to note that more than 75 percent of our retail 


business in America is being done by independently owned 
stores. 

Also, well over a tenth of the 1,350,000 independently 
owned retail stores in the United States are now affiliated 
with the cooperative buying and advertising groups cur- 
rently prospering and developing in the food and grocery 
field, in the drug field, and in the limited-price variety-store 
field. 

The gentleman from Texas speaks about the analogy of 
freight rates. Since the Interstate Commerce Commission 
passes on freight-rates limits, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion should pass upon quantity discounts. He and others 
suggest the limitation should be a carload. I might re- 
mind some of the farmer Congressmen that the Grange 
League Federation in New York, composed of the National 
Grange, the Dairymen’s League, and the Farm Bureau, a 
farmers’ cooperative, buy, for their members, feed, ferti- 
lizer, spray materials, and fruit baskets in trainloads, not 
carloads. See how you would damage these farmers’ or- 
ganizations by any sort of quantity limitations. 

Similar organizations like the Farm Bureau Cooperative 
in Indiana, Ohio, and Albama the Farmers Unions in Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas, and Oklahoma; the fruit growers of 
California; and other cooperatives buy, by the trainload, 
nails, lumber, and other articles used in farming. 

It is ridiculous to cite limitations on freight rates. A 
railroad is a public utility. There is no competition. You 
must take the railroad facilities or leave them. That is 
why the Government must step in with limitations as to 
rates. That supervision cannot obtain and should not 
obtain when it comes to private business. 

It is interesting to read what the Federal Trade Com- 
mission said with reference to its chain-store inquiry. Com- 
pare its conclusions with the instant bill. 

In December 1934 the Commission sent to the Senate its final 
report on the chain-store investigation, conducted in response 
to Senate Resolution 224, Seventieth Congress, first session. This 
report briefly summarizes many of the important features of 
earlier reports on the inquiry and also presents certain conclu- 
sions and recommendations. 

Recommendations and conclusions: When the Commission came 
to consider the social and economic advantages and disadvantages 
of chain-store merchandising from the legal standpoint, it was 
evident that many of the economic advantages possessed by the 
chains were of a character that is in conformity with existing law. 
Such advantages as those flowing from the integration of pro- 
duction and of wholesale and retail distribution, from the savings 
involved in avoiding credit and delivery service, and from the 
ability of chains to realize the benefits of large-scale advertising 
are all plainly beyond the present scope of statutory law. Nor 
did the Commission recommend any change in the law in order 
to eliminate such advantages. Such a program would involve 
radical interference with the rights of private ownership and 
initiative, virtual abandonment of the competitive principle, and 
destruction of the public advantage represented by lower prices 
and lower cost of living. 
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As to the vexatious discriminations and limitations in the 
bill, permit me to read from my minority report: 


The decisive factor in connection with this bill is that by a 
series of dams placed across the stream of competition, its end 
effect becomes exactly what its proponents allege will not be its 
end effect, either because they do not understand the real pur- 
poses of the group of wholesalers whose attorney wrote the origi- 
nal bill or because they do not understand what the bill actually 
intends to accomplish and do not desire to admit the intention, 
but hope to gain the support of the favored groups through its 
enactment. 

The first dam the bill would erect across the stream of com- 
petition is hidden within the 17 words here quoted, which circum- 
scribe price differentials: 

“e © * resulting from differing methods or quantities in 
which such commodities are to such purchasers sold or delivered 
o 28 © (see. 2 (a) (2)).” 

Actually these words practically eliminate legitimate “quantity 
discounts.” Their author is the aforementioned counsel for a 
group interested in the bill. On page 34 of the hearings before 
the House Judiciary Committee, he gives a specific example of 
what those 17 words mean, and it is most revealing. According 
to it, each buyer, no matter how large his purchases, and no 
matter how many of the seller’s services he does not utilize, must 
pay for all the services the seller elects to have in his business, 
and can only be allowed a discount amounting to any savings in 
cost or service or expenditure his order happens to occasion. 

Just consider for a moment what that means in practice. Take 
the case of a typical important seller who maintains a warehouse 
system; a string of sales offices in all the larger cities; a large 
sales force; an elaborate design department; a formidable collec- 
tion, credit, and statistical staff; an excellent laboratory; a strong 
advertising department expending many thousands in general ad- 
vertising; a comprehensive traffic department and an administra- 
tive overhead sufficient to represent him at all the conventions 
and meetings of the trade involved. 

Of course such @ manufacturer would have large plant capac- 
ity; indeed, very probably he would have excess plant capacity, 
as probably there would be a slack season in his line during 
which he would ordinarily lay off many men. 

He would be set up to make and market a run of production 
resulting from the usual flow of small-lot orders. It is both a 
well-known and an amply demonstrated fact that it costs far less 
to produce a large order permitting the most effective production 
arrangements than it does to produce a flow of small-lot orders. 
(Report of the hearings before the House Judiciary Committee, p. 
89.) These economies are totally aside from and in addition to 
those resulting from ability to dispense with services or facilities 
necessary for developing and administering a flow of small-lot 
volume. 

Now what happens when a large buyer—say, a large department 
store, a large mail-order house, or a large chain, or a large volun- 
tary group made up of many progressive small retailers—comes 
to that seller and says: “I have a formula here according to which 
I want you to make a million units exactly like this sample. I 
will pay cash in advance, if you like, and I will take deliveries in 
the quantities at the times most convenient to you, and therefore 
you can keep a plant going during your slack season, thereby giv- 
ing men work and spreading your overhead thinner. You do not 
need to tell me about your laboratory, sales organization, adver- 
tising, warehousing system, and all that—I know all about that. 
It is excellent, but it is for the general small-unit sales field. I 
do not require any of it. I have my formula and sample here; I 
do not require your laboratory and design department. I have 
my own warehouses, sales force, my own advertisements, and my 
own advertising staff. I merely want to buy your production 
facilities for a large run, as I would rather do that than buy a 
factory myself’’? 

Suppose the seller figures out a fair allowance for those con- 
ditions and a deal is struck, fair and advantageous to both par- 
ties and to the public, which will as a result get the benefits of 
the economies resulting. Is not that all entirely fair, logical, and 
good common sense besides? 

But would this bill permit it? It would not. 

Those 17 little weasel words quoted above would prevent it. For 
they mean that the large buyer would have to pay a price carry- 
ing a proportion of every one of those unused services which the 
seller maintained to handle an entirely different type of sales. Or, 
to put it differently, he can only be allowed what additional 
expense the seller would have been put to in order to obtain the 
business in addition to that he obtains as the result of using all 
his facilities. Those 17 words would probably allow no appreciable 
allowance for quantity at all under the circumstances cited. 
However, if the seller had to hire an added inspector because of 
the order, that might be allowed; or if the buyer had come by 
some strange chance from a locality which the seller did not 
ordinarily cover with his sales force, then the expense of sending 
a salesman to him might be allowed, or if he, because of some 
strange circumstance, supplied his own shipping boxes, that might 
be allowed. 

That is certainly a dam from bank to bank of the competitive 
stream, and a high dam. But the proponents of this bill are not 
satisfied with that dam. They want two more, evidently to be 
quite sure of their purpose. 

rhe second dam is the provision forcing a seller, if he elects to 
classify customers in the usual way—that is, as wholesalers, 
buyers for further processing, retailers and so on—to do s0 ac- 
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cording to a special formula set up in the bill. But this formula 
prevents his classifying large buyers solely according to quan- 
tities bought. Of course, the proponents of the bill cloud the 
issue by pointing out he can classify according to volume within 
each classification specified by the bill’s formula, but—and it is a 
very big “but” for the reason given above—he then runs into 
dam no. 1 and really cannot allow legitimate quantity discounts. 

Dam no. 8 is inserted to stymie the seller who realizes the actual 
import of the arbitrary customer classification formula set up in 
the bill and innocently believes he can serve his customers and the 
consumer by producing only for quantity buyers selling direct to 
the consumer. This dam is the provision which authorizes the 
Federal Trade Commission arbitrarily to fix the differentials which 
may be allowed by a manufacturer under such circumstances. 
Naturally the manufacturer who wrangled the best deal from the 
Commission would get all the business, and then probably would be 
forced by the reduction in his differentials to place himself in the 
hands of but one large buyer, or of two or three noncompeting 
buyers, if he could find them. In the meantime the small manu- 
facturers competing with him no doubt would be ruined or re- 
stricted to what business they could obtain under the classifica- 
tion system prescribed in the bill. The deleterious effect upon 
those manufacturers thus forced to such an alternative is elsewhere 
set forth herein. 

Thus these three dams placed across the stream of competition by 
this bill very neatly served to turn the channel of day-in and day- 
out small-lot sales into the hands of the bill’s sponsors, and as 
well to strait jacket the competitive and economical direct-from- 
maker-to-consumer channel. And that is the real intention, the 
real purpose, of the bill—a far different purpose, a far different 
intention, than its proponents present to the country. 


A huge bureaucracy would be set up in the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


Thus the Federal Trade Commission is given a sweeping right 
to limit quantity discounts according to its own findings. This is 
a very broad and a very unusual power to extend to an administra- 
tive body, responsible neither to the Congress nor to the Presi- 
dent. How in practice any organization, much less the Federal 
Trade Commission, would be able sensibly or physically to deter- 
mine what is “like grade and quality” or “differences in the cost 
of manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting from the differing 
methods or quantities in which such commodities are to such pur- 
chasers sold and delivered” is quite beyond human comprehension. 

It would baffle Athena herself to evaluate the various factors 
that influence production and selling. Then superimpose upon 
that immense problem that of deciding the reasonableness or un- 
reasonableness of the proffered “quantity discounts”, and the task 
laid in the lap of the Commission by this bill becomes no less 
than superhuman. Let us take as an example but one article— 
cotton. I understand there are nine Government grades of cotton 
alone. There is Sea Island cotton, Egyptian Pima, Chinese Pima, 
just to mention a few basic classifications. The cotton may be 
carded or combed; there are 101 or so grades depending upon 
strength of texture and finish; it may be bleached, unbleached, or 
mercerized; there are over 100 methods of weaving. 

The variety of items in the final channels to consumption is 
similarly so extensive as to likewise demonstrate the absolute im- 
practicality of the proposed legislation. Sears, Roebuck catalog, 
for example, comprises 48,000 articles. I have instanced the diffi- 
culty of determining grades and qualities of cotton. That diffi- 
culty mayhap is present in each of the many raw materials enter- 
ing into every one of the noncotton items among the 48,000 articles 
in that catalog. 

Price differentials vary according to the service rendered by the 
wholesaler. For instance, in selling the retailer by way of the 
wholesaler, the manufacturer assumes the risk in buying raw 
materials and fabricating goods for future demand. He stores up 
his manufactured goods and then attempts to find distribution 
to the retailers through his wholesale customers. His goods may 
remain on his shelves. There may be no demand. He takes his 
chances. He must be compensated for these risks. On the other 
hand, the national distributor, such as a large chain, department 
store, or mail-order house, may go to the manufacturer with a 
large order for goods to be shipped directly to stores or distributing 
warehouses. There is in such a transaction no use for middlemen, 
brokers, middlemen’s advertising expenses, or middlemen’s sales 
forces. All these elements greatly affect prices, in this latter case 
the buyer renders the services which in the former instance the 
manufacturer is supplied with through his wholesalers. It is this 
shifting of services otherwise expensive to the buyer that naturally 
causes a great legitimate difference in selling prices. Furthermore, 
there are different kinds of services rendered by different types 
of wholesalers. There are some wholesalers who perform a com- 
plete distributing service for the manufacturer. 

There are mill agents, there are so-called desk jobbers who have 
their offices in their hats and who merely write out orders and 
send them to the manufacturers for shipment direct. All of these 
factors cause a wide difference in price, but under this bill those 
not classified as wholesalers could only obtain quantity price 
allowances limited to the extra expense involved in selling to 
them, or making up their orders, or delivering their goods, over 
and above the cost of carrying on all the activities of the business 
from which they brought whether or not used by them. However, 
a customer may be classified, it is obvious the true cost of selling 
each, and of producing and delivering his order, will vary ac- 
cording to the service and facilities used by each, and those varia- 
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tions should be reflected in the price. That would not be possible 
under this bill. Let us take it from the buyer’s point of view 
and consider the different services which the buyer equips to 
discharge in order more efficiently to serve his customers. 


These services replace services which under this bill would have | 


to be classified arbitrarily if any customer classification were made 
other than purely on the size of orders. In such instance the bill 
would prohibit the allowance to the buyer of a legitimate reflection 
of that part of a classified service actually discharged by him. 
example, a buyer classified as a retailer under the terms of the 
bill may discharge, and at less expense, a part or all of the func- 
tions discharged by a wholesaler. This is the case with mail-order 
houses and the large department stores, which frequently, more- 
over, pool their orders. Under the classification option they would 
have to be arbitrarily served as retailers. Then any allowance for 
quantity would have to be justified, subject to review by the 
Federal Trade Commission, under the very rigid requirements of 
the bills’ wording, which limits such allowance to the actual differ- 
ing methods in which goods are made, sold, or delivered for each 
order. On the other hand, a company arbitrarily classified as a 
wholesaler simply because it happened to be separately incor- 
porated and dealing only with retailers, could buy as small a 
quantity as one-twelfth of a dozen and still be allowed full com- 
pensation for the complete wholesale function plus a profit margin. 
See page 9 of the majority report, the appropriate excerpt from 
which is as follows: 


“Wholesalers frequently find it necessary to supplement existing | 


stock by additional purchase in small quantities and the above— 
subparagraph (1)—permits the wholesaler to be accorded whole- 
sale prices on these smaller purchases as incident to his business 
without the seller having to accord them at the same time on the 
whole body of purchases in similar quantities on sales direct to 
retailers dependent upon him for their source of supply.” 

Furthermore, in considering this question of “quantity dis- 
counts”, it must be remembered that in actual commercial practice 
quotations are made under a multitude of differing practices and 
to cover a multitude of differing conditions. For example. in large 
segments of distribution the entire sales process culminates not in 
an actual order but in a mere listing of a price with the large 
customer, against which orders for the item are later received, 
either in large or small volume. But it is certain the volume 
cannot be known when the price is made. Under such conditions, 
as similarly in many other cases, customary trade practice would 
be totally upset and disorganized, and unnecessarily so, by any 
effort to apply the rule laid down in this bill. 


Mr. CAVICCHIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for one more question? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 


Mr. CAVICCHIA. The gentleman from New York is a | 
| they will buy 50,000 units of a certain product. 


| remind the manufacturer that he is not getting the business 


lawyer. We are, of course, often laughed at when we ques- 
tion the constitutionality of any measure that comes on the 
floor of this House. We are usually told to leave the ques- 
tion of constitutionality for decision by the Supreme Court. 
What does the gentleman think of the constitutionality of 
the bill, particularly the provision relating to price fixing? 

Mr. CELLER. Any lawyer worth his salt will have to say 
that the bill is unconstitutional. 
say that in this body; I will say it. Not only that, it violates 
the right of contract. If I, a buyer, am in the market for 
a million units have I not the right to be able to and expect 
to buy them at a lesser price than the man in the market 
for 10,000 units? Who is going to gainsay me this right? 
It is the right of contract made inviolate by the Constitution. 
The Constitution guarantees this right to me without moles- 
tation from the Federal Trade Commission or any other 
body; and this right is a paramount right guaranteed to 
me by the Constitution. I think, therefore, the bill is un- 
constitutional. If further argument in support of my posi- 
tion is needed, I call attention to the Sugar Institute case, 
a very significant case. I have not time to read it all. 
the Sugar Institute case it was decided that quantity dis- 
count when withheld by the members of the Sugar Institute 
constituted a monopoly in restraint of trade. In other 
words, the Supreme Court in the Sugar Institute case, de- 
cided only a few days ago, held as follows, and I particu- 
larly call that to the attention of those Members who are 
lawyers: 


Carrying out its policy as to discriminations, the institute 
condemned “as unbusinesslike, uneconomic, and unsound, con- 
cessions made to purchasers on the basis of quantity purchased.” 
The Court found that this agreement and the practice under 
it prohibited not only “unsystematic and secret quantity discounts” 
but also discounts “systematically graded according to quantity.” 
The Court examined defendants’ contention that quantity dis- 


For | 


| incidental expenses.” 





It is rather unpopular to | 


In | 
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said the lower court, 
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counts would effect no economies. the 


Tf, 
facts were as defendants insisted the question would arise whether 


such a concerted restraint was reasonable But the Court con- 
sidered the actual facts to be “entirely inconsistent with defend- 
ants’ position.” As to direct costs, the Court found that the re- 
finers got no discount for quantity purchases of raws which 
constitute about 80 percent of the cost of refined; that quantity 
sales affected no appreciable direct savings in manufacturing costs 
and no savings in brokerage; but that in sales to those who could 
take deliveries in carload lots direct from the refinery, there were 
substantial savings “in delivery, storage, bookkeeping, and other 
And as to indirect costs, the Court found 
that sales which distribute production more evenly through the 
year effect substantial savings to the refiners and that the demand 
for sugar is elastic, so that enccuragement of large sales through 
quantity discounts might reasonably be expected to build up total 
production and thus effect economies. Also that a quantity dis- 
count to wholesalers selling to manufacturers as well as to manu- 
facturers buying directly from refiners, might well result in a 
substantial increase in sugar consumption. 

So the Court d in substance that they insisted that the 
members of the Sugar Institute grant quantity discounts 
without let, without hindrance. Exactly what the Supreme 
Court exhorted and demanded these refiners do, this bill 
would prohibit. How under the sun you could sustain the 
constitutionality of the Robinson-Patman bill in the face of 
this decision arding quantity discounts in the Sugar In- 
stitute case is beyond me. What you do here in passing this 
bill will be purely abortive; it will be your labor for your 
pains, because the bill will be back on the Speaker’s desk 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in due 
course. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CAVICCHIA. The gentleman in his speech men- 
tioned quantity discounts. The gentleman from Texas in 
his speech mentioned secret rebates. 

Mr. CELLER. That is another matter. 

Mr. CAVICCHIA. Will the gentleman please tell us the 
difference. 

Mr. CELLER. I am in favor of legitimate discounts for 
larger quantities. I am wholeheartedly against secret re- 
bates and so-called secret advertising and brokerage allow- 
ances. These large chains go to a manufacturer and say 
They will 


cai 


oa. 


reo 
SCE 


CAVICCHIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


through a broker and that the manufacturer should make a 
difference in price commensurate with the broker’s commis- 
sions. Sometimes they do it secretly. I protest against such 
secret practices. I am opposed to these secret brokerage 
allowances. I want to rip them out, root and branch. I 
want to rip out the secret and so-called advertising allow- 
ances; but the bill goes much farther than that. All must 
be aboveboard and not in camera. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. KELLER. The gentleman referred to the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Sugar Institute case. Was the 
court divided in that opinion? 

Mr. CELLER. No; it was a unanimous opinion. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Referring specifically to the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Sugar Institute case I would 
like to propound a question with reference to subsection 2 
of section 2 of the bill on page 6. The Sugar Institute at- 
tempted to discourage or forbid the granting of quantity dis- 
counts to anyone and to everyone. As the gentleman from 
New York read excerpts from the opinion of the Court I got 
the impression that the Court condemned the institute for 
its action on the ground that there might be a difference in 
cost of delivering small truckloads as against carloads. 

Mr. CELLER. The Court made no distinction of that sort 
at all. They said economies would be effected by these larger 
purchases; therefore it would be an encouragement to effect 
larger purchases, and the consumer would be saved money 
because he would be paying less for sugar. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. That is exactly the point I am bring- 
ing out. The gentleman has emphasized the point I was 
making. The Court held that the institute should not refuse 
to give these discounts and they constitute economies that 
are absolutely evident, and the institute should permit quan- 
tity discounts because such procedure might increase the 
consumption of sugar and therefore result in a lower price 
to the consumer. 

Mr. CELLER. And anything that would discourage quan- 
tity discount, and this bill would certainly have that effect, 
because the Federal Trade Commission could stick its nose 
into everybody’s business, to that extent would militate 
against quantity discount and fly into the face of the theory 
enunciated by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Subsection 2, as I have interpreted it, 
would permit quantity discount along the lines set forth in 
the Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. CELLER. In the sense there would be an interference 
by the Federal Trade Commission in the granting of these 
quantity discounts, and they would have a right to interpret 
them and set a ceiling beyond which there would be no dis- 
count—to that extent this bill militates against the decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

Something has been said about the limitation of quantity 
discounts on a carload of merchandise. What effect will 
that have upon the farmer cooperative? Again I am appeal- 
ing to you on the basis of the farmers. Do you know, I re- 

eat, that the G. L. F., the Grange League Federation of 
many States, particularly my own State, including the Na- 
tional Grange, the Dairymen’s League, and the Farm Bureau 
get together and buy in huge quantities. They get together 
and sell in huge quantities, not in carload lots, but in train- 
load lots. I am informed, I repeat, that they buy their 
spray material not in carloads but in trainloads. They buy 
their feed, their fertilizer, their fruit baskets in trainloads. 
Will the Commission prevent that? ‘They could under this 
bill. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Borteav]. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most 
important pieces of legislation that has ever come before 
the Congress of the United States. However, this is not an 
anti-chain-store bill, as many have claimed. There is noth- 
ing in the bill that may _Aeainterpreted as outlawing or 
making illegal the chajrrstore systems of the country. There 
is nothing in the bill that takes from the chain-store systems 
any of the advantages they now properly enjoy. 

The chain-store systems may continue operation after the 
enactment of this bill, but the pending bill attempts to elimi- 
nate from the present set-up the unfair, unreasonable, and 
unconscionable advantages that the chains now enjoy because 
of their ability, through large purchasing power, to coerce 
the manufacturers from whom they buy, and because of the 
unfair trade practices which they employ in the operation 
of their retail establishments throughout the entire country. 

As I previously stated, this is not an anti-chain-store bill. 
It merely takes from the chain-store systems those unfair 
advantages which, in good conscience, they should not enjoy. 

A good deal has been said, particularly by the distinguised 
farm leader from New York City (Mr. CELLer], about the 
attitude of agriculture toward this bill. I have a wholesome 
regard for the gentleman, but I have not yet felt that I 
should follow him on farm legislation. I admit at the outset 
that the letters he has read are authentic. The statements 
which he has attributed to farm leaders are actually their 
statements; but, I submit, Mr. Chairman, that many of the 
statements made by these farm leaders in opposition to 
the bill were made because they were misinformed as to the 
provisions of the bill. I for one want to assume my part 


of the responsibility for unintentionally misleading them. I 
was in conference with them when we were discussing the 
effect of this bill upon the farmers of the country. This 
was before the gentleman from New York City began con- 
ferring with farmers on farm legislation. In this meeting 
there were several Members of Congress who have been 
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consistent friends of the farmers, as well as the representa- 
tives of several national farm organizations. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? I just want to 
say I never saw one of these farm leaders. They wrote to 
me, and I never had a conference with them. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is fine. They wrote to the gentle- 
man because they knew his attitude. I will assume my 
share of the responsibility for unintentionally misinforming 
these farm leaders with reference to some of the provisions 
of the bill to which they have registered objections. 

It was not because we failed to make an effort to be 
properly advised. In order to get the most reliable infor- 
mation we could we invited a distinguished Member of this 
House, who has been largely responsible for handling this 
legislation in the Committee on the Judiciary, to come before 
our group and explain the provisions of the bill. This dis- 
tinguished gentleman of the House unintentionally gave 
those of us who participated in this conference an erroneous 
impression with reference to some of the provisions of the 
bill. 

I can say advisedly that some of the objections voiced by 
these farm leaders were based upon a misunderstanding of 
the provisions of the bill. At least two of the principal 
objections made against the bill were because of our mis- 
understanding of its plain provisions. The letter of these 
farm leaders written to Mr. Parman on the 25th of May, 
and to which Mr. CeLuer referred, points out two additional 
provisions, the meaning of which should be clarified. This 
can be done here on the floor of the House, when reading 
the bill by section, without offering a single amendment. It 
will only require an explanation on the part of those who 
are sponsoring the bill, in order to more clearly indicate 
the intent of Congress. The distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mriuer], the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Parman], and members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee with whom I have conferred, as well as members of the 
unofficial steering committee, all agree upon the interpreta- 
tion of that language, and I am sure no amendment will 
be necessary to clarify it. The congressional intent wiil be 
made clear from the debate on the floor. 

I hear some gentlemen say that the Supreme Court may 
have something to say about it, but I am sure the language 
is so clear that even the Supreme Court cannot misinter- 
pret it. 

Another objection raised by these farm leaders was with 
respect to the anti-basing-point provision. They felt that 
this was a dangerous feature of the bill. I personally would 
rather have that anti-basing-point provision in the biil, but 
the committee, in its wisdom, will submit a commiitece 
amendment striking it out. The members of the steering 
committee believe that in order to insure its enactment 
we should eliminate this provision, and, although person- 
ally I would prefer that it remain in the bill, I am never- 
theless willing to go along. I am pleased that in this respec 
we are meeting the demands of the farm organizations with 
whom I have always tried to cooperate, both as a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and as a Member of the 
House, and whose views I have welcomed at all times in 
the consideration of this biil. 

I have given consideration to their needs as a member of 
the Patman committee investigating chain stores, and as 
a member of the executive committee of the Steering Com- 
mittee organized to promote the adoption of this bill. It 
is now agreed that the anti-basing-point provision is to be 
eliminated. So far as I am concerned, I would like to see 
it remain in the bill, because I do not believe it to he 
dangerous, but in the interest of the passage of the measure, 
and because of the apparent apprehension of the farm 
leaders, I am going to vote to take it out. 

Another objection made by the farm organizations was 
with reference to the classification of wholesalers and so 
forth. The distinguished gentleman from New York, in his 
argument a few moments ago, referred to the inclusion of 
that provision as being one of the reasons the farmers are 
opposed to the bill There is absolutely no opposition to 
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striking this paragraph from the bill. The steering com- 
mittee has asked that the Judiciary Committee do this, and 
I understand that the Judiciary Commnittee has agreed to 
offer an amendment striking it out. Everyone here is in 
accord and in agreement that this should be taken out, 
primarily, because it would be detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the farmer cooperatives. When this was pointed out 
by the farm organizations, all those who had been supporting 
the bill agreed that this should be taken out. So the gentle- 
man from New York is in error in this respect. 

Now he talks about advertising allowances and refers to 
the farm leaders as being opposed to this provision of the 
bill. ‘This was objectionable as they first interpreted the bill. 
However, this is another case of misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretation of the language. They received this impres- 
sion at the meeting I have referred to, at which time an 
erroneous impression was given with reference to the actual 
provisions of the bill. Now that they understand it, all they 
ask is that the intent of Congress be made clear during the 
debate. In my own humble judgment, I do not think it 
needs explanation or clarification. It certainly does not 
need amendment, because it is very clear that these prohi- 
bitions against advertising allowances ere not going to be 
injurious to the cooperative farm organizations of the country. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. In just a moment. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. CreLLEr] said that if 
these farm cooperatives—and his heart was bleeding for 
them—give an advertising allowance in one community, such 
advertising allowance would have to be given by the cooper- 
atives to all of their customers throughout the entire United 
States. I confess I do not blame him very much for making 
this statement. As a matter of fact, I had the same impres- 
sion myself until I read the bill more carefully. 

I think if he will study the bill I am satisfied he will 
conclude that the farm cooperatives can go into one com- 
munity and grant advertising allowances and they will not 


be required to give such advertising allowances to customers 


in other communities. It is true that if they go into 
Podunk and give an advertising allowance to one concern 
in that community they will have to give a similar allowance 
to any other concern in that community, but not on the 
west side of New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. What part of the bill is the gentleman 
referring to? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I am referring to subsection (d), on page 
9. At the end of the paragraph it says: 

Unless such payment or consideration is available on propor- 
tionally equal terms to all other customers competing in the 
distribution of such products or commodities. 

“Customers competing in the distribution of such products 
or commodities”’—that means the same city or community, 
with competitors in the same town. But it does not mean 
that an advertising allowance to a customer on a corner in 
New York must be made to one in my home town in Wiscon- 
sin. They do not compete. 

Mr. BLOOM. I am simply looking for information. Will 
the gentleman tell me in what part of the bill it says any- 
thing about advertising at all? Where is the word “adver- 
tising” used? 

Mr. BOILEAU. We can talk about advertising allowances 
without using the word “advertising.” If you want to find 
it read section (d) with that thought in mind, and you 
will find that it fully covers advertising allowances. 

Mr. BLOOM. And yet you can find no place in the bill 
where it uses the term “advertising.” 

Mr. BOILEAU. No; but the Judiciary Committee dis- 
cussed the bill and the provisions in paragraph (d) with 
relation to advertising allowances, and any member of that 
committee will tell you that that section refers to advertising 
allowances. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Even if the Judiciary Committee 
claimed that these provisions on pages 8 and 9 did not im- 
port advertising allowances the fact remains that it does 
embrace it? 

Mr. BOILEAU. There is no question about that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman made the statement 
that this advertising allowance would have to be granted to 
each dealer in a town. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I say “competing.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman means each customer? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Each customer. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, I do not have to 
allow it to people who are not my customers? 

Mr. BOILEAU. No. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I could select a single customer in a 
single town and grant it to him? 

Mr. BOILEAU. The advertising allowance? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. No; you could not. If you grant an 
advertising allowance to one customer in that community 
who is competing, you must grant it to all his competitors. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then why the language on line 5: 


To all other customers competing. 


Mr. BOILEAU. All other customers competing in the 
distribution of such commodities. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But he must be my customer? 

Mr. BOILEAU. All persons with whom you deal, and if 
you offer such an advertising allowance, it is my opinion that 
you must offer it to all customers of yours in that com- 
munity. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I can select one customer? 

Mr. BOILEAU. If you are only selling to one customer. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In a given town? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I believe you could do that; yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. You only think he can do it? 

Mr. BOILEAU. No; I am stating that if you have only 
one customer in a community, that is the only person to 
whom you have to offer it. 

Mr. BLOOM. You will have to give it proportionately to 
all other persons in that town. 

. BOILEAU. All other customers with whom you deal. 

. MILLER. Yes; his customer. 

. BOILEAU. That is all. 

. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

. BOILEAU. Briefly. 

. MAY. This is about a matter I think the gentleman 
will be interested in. The gentleman has talked about co- 
operatives and, I take it, he has reference to farmers’ co- 
operative associations. There is nothing in the bill that says 
a word about farmers’ cooperative associations, but in sub- 
section (f), on page 9, I think there is enough language to 
authorize a cooperative in some business which is creating a 
monopoly to take advantage of it and continue that 
monopoly. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman stated I refer to farmers’ 
cooperatives. There is nothing in the bill about them. The 
cooperative farm organizations objected to certain pro- 
visions of the bill which they thought would restrict their 
carrying on business of the type they are now carrying on 
under the authority of the Capper-Volstead Act. That has 
been eliminated. 

Mr. Chairman, I want now to go on to the other objections. 
This cooperative proposition is referred to in section (f). 
That language permits cooperatives in other lines of busi- 
ness to continue as they have in the past, and permits them 
to turn back to their own members such benefits as might 
accrue to them in their cooperative enterprise. That is 
true. 

Mr. MAY rose. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Oh, I have only a couple of minutes left. 

Mr. MAY. I am trying to strengthen the bill. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I appreciate that; but I cannot yield 
further. One other matter I want to bring out, so far as 
farm organizations are concerned, and their opposition to 
this bill: I want to make it clear to the Members of the 
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House that I do not claim to be authorized by these farm 
organizations to speak for them. They are able to speak for 
themselves. They have not asked me to speak for them, and 
I do not want to have anyone get the impression that I 
even claim to do so. However, I say that of the five objec- 
tions they raised in the letter to Mr. Parman on the 25th day 
of May, the first four will be all be taken care of by these 
amendments, and the debate, I am sure, wil clarify the con- 
gressional intent, if such is needed, with reference to two 
of the sections of the bill. There is one provision, however, 





that they are still opposed to, and that has not been taken | 


care of by proposed amendments. That is paragraph (e). 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 
minutes more. 

Mr. BOILEAU. With reference to section {e), they re- 
quest that the proviso in that paragraph be changed. They 
want to strike out the part about the prima-facie case which 
may be rebutted by showing that the lower price to any pur- 
chaser was made in good faith to meet an equally low price 
of a competitor. They would like that changed so that they 
can offer prices in good faith to meet competition. They 
insist that is necessary. I do not personally attach the im- 
portance to their amendment that they attach to it, although 
I do not believe that it would harm the bill a great deal 
to make that change. I feel that the bill is a little better 
in its present form than it would be with the amendment. 
I do not believe that the change is necessary to protect the 
interests of the cooperatives in their legitimate business. 

This bill is intended to prevent a seller from discriminat- 
ing in favor of one customer, giving one custom¢f an advan- 
tage that he does not give to his competitor. That is the 
intention of this bill. The amendment they suggest would 
not harm the bill a great deal, but it would not make it any 
better. They, however, still insist upon that amendment, so 
that the gentleman from New York is about 20 percent ac- 
curate. In other words, he says the farm organizations have 
five objections. I believe I can say withont fear of contra- 
diction that the objections have been reduced from five to 
one, and the gentleman from New York is about 20 percent 
accurate when he talks about the opposition of the farm 
organizations. However, I, for one, am going to support this 
bill in its present form. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York {(Mr. Pryser!]. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I am going to endeavor to 
approach this measure from the point of view of the con- 
suming public, to show the disadvantage, in my judgment, 
that they would be placed at, provided this bill is put into 
effect, due to what I think is the unworkable part of the 
bill. 

The consuming public represents a larger body than either 
the laborer, the farmer, or any other individual group, be- 
cause it means the combined population of the Nation. I 
do not think any of my colleagues will dispute that. If 
this bill should become a law, through what I deem to be 
its unworkable phases the disadvantage to the consumer 
would be brought about in this manner: Let us assume that 
a large manufacturer—we call him A—is selling his mer- 
chandise today principally to B, C, D, and E, they being 
chain stores, department stores, mail-order houses, or what 
not, but large buyers. ‘The remaining part of his product 
today goes to the small consumer at the country store or 
the little corner store. If this bill should become law, the 
manufacturer, A, could conform with this law by confining 
his merchandise entirely to the merchants B, C, D, and E, 
and withdrawing his merchandise from the little fellow, 
representing the small percentage of his output. I asked a 
question this morning of the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. He stated there is nothing in this bill 
that could make the manufacturer sell his merchandise to 
a man if he did not want to sell it to him. What does that 
mean in reflected price to the consuming public? It means 
that the littl man is removed from the picture as far as 
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buying merchandise from the large manufacturer is con- 
cerned, and he must seek other channels for the purchasing 
of that merchandise. Those channels that he finds are 
open to sell him, not at the price at which he is buying it 
teday, but at a higher price, due to the fact that his pur- 
chasing is going into channels where the overhead is higher 
on account of the mass purchasing power having been 
removed. Now, who is going to pay that added price that 
the little merchant must pay for his merchandise? The 
consumer. In no other way in the world can that little 
man who is forced to pay more exist, unless he in turn 
collects that frem the consuming public. That is one phase 
of the bill that I think is unworkable, and will in turn in- 
crease the cost to the consumer. 

There is another phase. If this should become a law 
there is nothing to prohibit the man who has his largest dis- 
tributing points in two or three or four States, from opening 
up subsidiary salesreoms within these States, and delivering 
the merchandise to the subsidiaries to conform with the pro- 
visions of this act. That man within the State in which he 
distributes the bulk of his merchandise, it being intrastate, 
can offer any discounts, any allowances that he sees fit. So 
that the proponents of the bill, whose sincerity I do not ques- 
tion, are really going to hurt the little fellow, because they 
are absolutely legislating the people that they want to affect 
under this bill, into a preferred position. 

There is one other situation that could develop. There 
will be many men teday who are manufacturing and offering 
their merchandise to the general public, who will go into the 
distributing business themselves and will set up competition 
agaimst. the merchant. This campetition does not exist to any 
extent today. But.it is bound to come if this bill is passed. 
I know of one case in New York of a firm who for 10 years 
has sold no merchandise to the consuming public in general. 
He formerly distributed his merchandise to many distribu- 
ters. Today he has his own stores. He has 10 or 11 and is 
constantly branching out. That will be the preferred posi- 
tion that other manufacturers will be driven into. 

There is nothing to prohibit a man from starting, not only 
his own factories and his own stores but from withdrawing, 
if you will, what you might term the “chain store” and build- 
ing up as a wholesale distributor, and organizing his differ- 
ent chains under a cooperative system, whereby he can sell 
to those cooperatives which are owned and operaied by in- 
dividual managers today under his supervision. He can sell 
them under a volume price, in order to conform te this act. 
In what way are you helping the public under this law? You 
are not helping them. You are hurting them. If they do 
take advantage of these evasions, instead of prices coming 
down to where they are to the big buyer, it will just work 
the other way. It will put the manufacturer in a position to 
ask more for his merchandise either in large quantities or in 
small quantities, as the case may be. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I yield. 

Mr. PIERCE. Then, according to your philosophy, you are 
absolutely helpless? ‘The chain stores become manufacturers 
and distributors, and there is no help for the situation? 

Mr. PEYSER. I do not say we are absolutely helpless. I 
Say we are helpless under this bill. 

Mr. PIERCE. But we are helpless anyway. Is not the 
whole tendency of the chain store to become a manufacturer 
today? 

Mr. PEYSER. It will be if you drive them into the manu- 
facturing business. 

Mr. PIERCE. Are they not in it now? 

Mr. PEYSER. No; they are not, to any extent. 

Mr. PIERCE. Are they not growing vegetables on the 
Pacific coast? 

Mr. PEYSER. They manufacture some articles. 

I yielded for a question, not for debate. Let me say to 
the gentleman that instead of manufacturing a few things, 
as the gentleman states now is the case, they will be driven 
to manufacturing all their goods. 

I would like to consider the bill now from the point of 
view of labor. I have had some merchandising experience, 
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and I know of many cases where factories have been kept 
busy during aff seasons, where the factory would make quan- 
tity concessions in price in order to keep their workmen 
busy, in many cases with little or no profit to himself, this 
low-priced merchandise in turn being sold at prices well 
under the regular scale, the added consumption due to low 
price keeping labor employed and the consumer getting the 
benefit. 

I favor correcting any evils that may exist, but the bill 
we are debating does not do that, as I have tried to show 
you, and I, for one, will not support it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Chairman, I shall not in 
anywise discuss the technical details of this bill, but I desire 
to call the attention of the Members to two or three points 
which seem to me to be vital in its consideration. 

We all know that a number of great merchandising chains 
have been created in the United States. These vast organi- 
zations usually center in New York or the East where the 
great money pools are located. By reas of their broad 
capital structures, of their efficient organization, of their 
power to attract to their service men of outstanding ability 
in their particular lines, they have been able to do a tre- 
mendous volume of business throughout the country. They 
have built up a great system of merchandise distribution, 
with the result that they have been enabled to purchase the 
goods they sell at a price considerably lower than that ex- 
acted of the small independent merchants for the same or 
similar goods. It may be argued that because of their effi- 
ciency and ability they should be entitled to these advan- 
tages. Possibly a strong argument can be made to support 
this viewpoint, but this carries with it an implication that 
goes far beyond efficient distribution by chains. If these 
chains are permitted to continue in their present trend, we 
shall at no distant future see the retail trade of this country 
in the hands of four, five, or six great merchandising insti- 
tutions. These chains will control the distribution of two- 
thirds of the food and clothing of this country. They have 
not yet got into the field of shelter, but even in housing there 
is a tendency toward mass production, the building of knock- 
down houses at the mill and shipping them to the point of 
erection. So the time may come when a half dozen great 
corporate structures may control the distribution of all the 
things that go to make up the ordinary necessities of life. 
This being the case, what would happen? The independent 
merchant would be put out of business, and unless he could 
get a job with a merchandising chain he would probably 
have to go on relief. We must all admit that this is evident, 
it is plain, and it is coming. What will it mean in the end 
to the producer, let us say, of foodstuffs, when it gets to the 
point where these chains control the distribution of potatoes, 
wheat, corn, vegetables, or any other commodity raised on 
the farm? These chain managers will say, “We will pay 
you so much for your produce, and no more”; and the farmer 
will have to take the price offered. Let us take the case of a 
commodity that has been kicked around as one of the so- 
called loss leaders in the chain stores, the cigarette. I have 
seen cigarettes sold at retail in chain stores on the coast for 
less than the small dealer could buy them at wholesale. 
Why? Because the small dealer had to pay the price the 
wholesaler exacted, while the chain stores were able to get a 
price from the manufacturer that enabled them to put the 
small dealer out of business. 

While this may be to the consumers’ advantage for the 
period during which the chain was forcing the small dealer 
out of business, ultimately, as soon as the small dealers 
are eliminated, the chain stores will say to the manufac- 
turer, “We control the distribution of this product now, 
so we are going to make you accept our price for that prod- 
uct and that price will be whatever we choose to pay.” 

We are getting to the point where the great distributing 
chains in this country are able to dictate the price to the 
producers of many articles; and when they have elimi- 
nated competition they are going to dictate to the consumer 
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the price he pays; and, let me tell you, this price will be 
all the traffic will bear. 

To some extent the chain store saves the average con- 
sumer money; yes. There are four or five leader articles 
sold at a price lower than you can buy them for from the 
independent merchant; but if you buy a full bill of goods 
and compare the total price with what you would have paid 
at the small store, you will find that you have paid as much 
or more than you would have paid at the small store; and 
in the small store you would get your full weight, whereas 
in the chain store you very often do not. 

The philosophy of this whole matter was set forth by the 
very eloquent, the very able gentleman from Texas—I place 
him in the class of statesmen—Mr. SumnNers, who, in the 
short 5 minutes he spoke on this floor, set forth the situa- 
tion as ably as any man I ever heard in this House. 
{Applause.] 

I am going to vote for the Patman bill, because I believe 
it will benefit the farmer-producer as well as the honest 
manufacturer; that it will benefit the consumer; and that 
it will keep in business the 8,000,000, 9,000,000, or 10,000,- 
000 small dealers who have so far made their own way in 
this terrifically intense competitive system, but who are 
now threatened with extinction unless the Congress of the 
United States comes to their aid and does something for 
them. I ask my colleagues, therefore, to support this bill 
because it heads in the right direction and may check a 
dangerous trend. If we do not stop this trend, a situation 
will develop in this country that will mitigate against any 
possible recovery. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for me to read a telegram about the co-ops? 

Mr. FORD of California. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have just received the following tele- 
gram from Hector Lazo, executive vice president, Coopera- 
tive Food Distributors of America: 

May 27. 
Hon. WrRicHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives: 

In view of controversy relating cooperatives, want to register 
with you that 98 retails, owned cooperatives, operating in 37 
States and owned by 21,000 individual retail grocery merchants, 
approve H. R. 8442 as recommended this noon by Judge Miller 
and will help you carry out its purpose throughout the country. 

Hector Lazo, 
Executive Vice President, 
Cooperative Food Distributors of America. 

Mr. FORD of California. I do not think the argument 
can be supported that in its present form the bill is detri- 
mental to the ccoperatives. The person who makes that 
argument is not sympathetic with the measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CrAwFrorp]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, within a few days 
after taking my oath of office in this body I introduced 
a bill moving in the direction in which this one is moving 
today. I stand on the fundamental proposition that a 
business operating in this country which refuses to com- 
pete should be regulated. I get this philosophy from the 
Interstate Commerce Act and from the fact that the pub- 
lic-utilities commissions of the respective States say that 
a public utility must be controlled because it has no com- 
petition. It does not compete, it has no competitors, there- 
fore must be regulated by the public. Now, if it is bad 
to give secret rebates, concessions, advertising allowances, 
and quantity discounts to the favored few in the move- 
ment of freight or in the movement of passengers, it is 
bad for the economic body and unsound economic prac- 
tice to give those things in trade between jobbers, retailers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers. 

This bill is too broad to deal with, in a general way, 
within the short space of time of only 10 minutes, so I 
want to get down to something specific. A lot has been 
said here about the farmers objecting to the bill. Let me 
take you on a little visit and show you what is happening 
to one single farm commodity which is produced in some 
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16 States and is perhaps one of the greatest headliners 
there is anywhere in the realm of politics. I refer to sugar 
made from beets. 

The domestic sugar industry in this country rests in, 
we will say, 18 States; Louisiana and Florida in the South- 
ern States, in which will be found the cane fields, and in 
the territory north of the line I have indicated on the map, 
we find the sugar-beet industry. There are two chain 

' organizations in this country, one of which distributes 
about 8,000,000 bags of sugar per annum, operating mostly 
in the territory east of the Mississippi River. The other 
chain operates largely in the same territory. 

How do they buy their sugar? Let us start at the be- 
ginning, in the sugar-beet fields of the Western States, and 
Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana. The farmer sells the sugar 
beets under a participating contract which says that he 
will take for his labor, in the form of a pile of sugar beets, 
a certain percentage of the net price received from the 
manufacturer after he sells the sugar, the pulp, and mo- 
lasses taken from the beets. In some areas it is on a 
50-50 basis—that is, you take the net proceeds (not net 
profits), giving 50 percent to the processor and 50 percent 
to the farmer. 

Where does he come into this bill? ‘The processor sells 
the sugar through a broker. Who is the broker? Funda- 
mentally, he is a chain broker who has headquarters up in 
New York City. He has a beaten path from his brokerage 
house over to the purchasing department of the big chains. 
Keep in mind, now, we are dealing with a farm product. I 
am now talking about the pocketbooks of the farmers up in 
my own district as well as the pocketbooks of the farmers out 
in the western and middle-western districts, the fellows who 
perform the stoop labor in the field. 

The broker goes over to the chain store and says, “Let me 
tell you something, Mr. Chain Buyer. I know a.-certain beet- 
sugar mill operator out in the West somewhere who is hard 
pressed for money. He operates under a tax law which 
reaches in and states that he has to distribute his earn- 
ings; therefore he has not accumulated a reserve for working 
capital. He needs money for meeting pay rolls, for interest 
charges, for raw material. His warehouse is full of sugar. 
I will tell you what let us do. Let us make him an offer for 
a hundred thousand bags of sugar 20 cents below the mar- 
ket. That is 20 cents a bag. It is $120 a car secret rebate. 
On what? Why, on one carload of sugar. Think of the 
rebate on 10,000 bags of sugar or on a hundred thousand 
bags of sugar. 

So they flirt around with the processor, who is going to 
split 50-50 with the farmer, for a few days, and finally this 
chain broker, who has an office in Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Atlanta, San Francisco, and 
Denver, Colo., tells the Michigan processor, “Well, ‘Mr. Michi- 
gan Processor, you better sell those 100;000 bags of sugar. If 
you do not I am going over to a processor in Denver, Colo., 
and buy from him.” He is telling the Denver processor the 
same story the same day. 

They put the processors in the sweatbox. He looks at the 
100,000 bags of sugar at $4 a bag, and he thinks of a 
$400,000 check in one lump sum, shipment within 10 days. 
What does he do? He-sells the 100,000 bags of sugar, makes 
a secret, confidential price—10, 15, 25 cents per bag under 
the market, in which the farmers own a 50-percent interest. 
The sugar is sold to a group of fellows who operate a chain 
store and the deal is rigged by a group who operate a chain 
brokerage firm. They buy the sugar at a discount of say 
$20,000. The farmers lose $10,000 on the one deal. 

Who did this? A New York chain brokerage outfit oper- 
ating through a chain set-up. The local broker is crowded 
out of the picture. What happens? This same group of 
farmers depend upon two groups of people for distribution. 
Who are they? The chain stores and the home-owned 
grocers, the independent retailer who has helped build the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., the one who helps carry the 
Salvation Army, the one who helps build every local insti- 

tution that we have in every community in this country; 
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these are the people who have held the American civiliza- 
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tion together. The local retail merchant contributed to 
that building as much as anybody, and the chain store 


contributes about as little as anybody. 


If the chain stores will compete I have no objection to 


them. If they will buy their sugar and other goods on the 


same basis that other merchants buy theirs, fine. No one 
can complain about that, and I shall not complain. You 
are moving 120;000,000 bags of sugar per annum in this 
country to be consumed by 127;000;000 people. If you 
spread the same kind of ‘secret discount over the entire 
production you would have 20 cents a bag on 120,000,000 
bags or, say, $24,000,000. The refiner on the Atlantic sea- 


board located in Boston, New York, Baltimore, ‘Savannah, 
‘and at New Orleans and San Francisco, must sell sugar the 
same way because the same pressure through the same 


brokerage outfit and through the same chain-store set-up 
is being exerted on all refiners and beet-mill operators. 
Mr. Chairman, every Member here on the floor can see 
the chaos and destruction of such practices. The American 
sugar-beet grower (and I have thousands of them in my dis- 


trict in Michigan) has been paying this kind of tribute down 


through the years. The rigged machinery of the chain 
broker and the organized chaims can whipsaw the market 
at all times and take this “bargain-counter secret-rebate 
sugar” into other markets :and destroy the price structure 
not only on the number of bags so purchased but on thou- 
sands of other bags of sugar which have been purchased on 
‘the “up and up” at full list price by the independent local 
jobber and retailer. I could put imto the Recorp detail fis- 
ures on these unfair and repulsive practices that would ex- 
pose a ‘black page in ‘the history of the sugar industry of this 
country. The American farmer is totally helpless so long as 
the processor of the beets continues to submit to the “sweat- 
ing” of the chain broker and chain-store operator. If the 
chain stores and the chains brokers will not compete on a 
fair basis, then let us see if Federal legislation can be de- 
signed which will “line them up” just as we have heretofore 
lined up the railroads. A refusal to compete leaves only one 
thing to be done, and that is to “regulate.” As badly as we 
hate that word, if it is a choice between “monopoly” and 
“regulation” I personally will choose regulation. In the lonz 
run I have no fear of what the people of this country will 
choose, ‘once they understand the machinery that is involved. 

Mr. EKWALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Oregon, 
very briefly. 

Mr. EKWALL. I simply want the gentleman to mention 
Portiand, Oreg. I am from Oregon. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Has the gentleman a refinery there? 

Mr. EKWALL. No; but I would like the gentleman to 
mention my State. (Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Very well; 
Oreg., in the Recorp. 

I want to touch now on one other thing, and that is with 
respect to the basing-point provisi6n. A lot of people do not 
understand the basing-point provision and it is easy to un- 
derstehd why they do not. Lots of products are sold f. 0. b. 
a given point. We will take, for instance, sugar. Sugar is 
sold f. 0. b. New York City. The price today of cane sugar 
is $5 a hundred f. o. b. New York City, and the price of beet 
sugar is $4:80 f. 0. b. New York City. ‘The processor of sugar 
beets will receive an offer, we will say, at Saginaw or Bay 
City, Mich., to sell sugar at Bay City at the New York basis 
of, say, $4.80. The sugar is invoiced to the Bay City whole- 
sale jobber at $4:80 per hundred pounds, plus the freight 
rate from New York to Bay City, and the Bay City job- 
ber picks up the sugar at the Bay City processor’s ware- 
house. If the sugar is sold to a customer at Cleveland, the 
price is $4.80 plus ‘the freight from New York to Cleveland, 
and the Bay City processor pays the freight from Bay City 
to Cleveland. The freight charges from New York to Bay 
City are much greater than to Cleveland. Also the freight 
charges from the Bay City processcr’s plant to the jobber’s 
warehouse in Cleveland is very ‘high, all resulting in a much 


we now have Portland, 
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higher net for sugar sold and delivered at Bay City than if 
sold and delivered by the Bay City processor at Cleveland. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will this bill remedy that sugar situa- 
tion? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Only in part. It is hoped to remedy 
the secret rebate I have mentioned. The basing-point pro- 
visions are to be eliminated from the bill, I understand. 

We are going to strike out of this bill the basing-point 
provision, and if I had the time I could show you where, if 
that goes out, it may cost the American sugar growers of 
this country millions of dollars annually, and I know the 
figures that I am talking about. However, you cannot keep 
it in this bill and pass the bill, can you, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. MILLER. That is the impression I have. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is right. 

Mr. MILLER. I agree myself that the basing-point prac- 
tice that has grown up is indefensible, but I do not believe 
that can be taken care of in this bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Neither do I, and I am not going to 
object to throwing that out of the bill, because we can crawl 
a little bit at a time and go as far as we can with this bill. 

We have not the time to go into this, but I could submit 
actual figures and show where this bill, if it is workable, 
will turn back into the pockets of some 80,000 sugar growers 
in this country literally millions of dollars on the elimina- 
tion of the secret rebates and price concessions and adver- 
tising allowances on that one commodity alone, and yet we 
have had statements here from farm organizations opposing 
this bill because they understand that the bill will do thus 
and so. They were speaking about the bill as it had been 
explained to them and as it had been read to them in pre- 
vious prints, and they were not speaking about the bill as 
we will vote on it in a day or two. 

Mr. CELLER. I may say to the gentleman that in my 
time I read a letter dated yesterday at 6 o’clock p. m., where 
the farm organizations are still opposed to the bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That may all be true, but within the 
last day or two agreements, I understand, have been reached 
on certain changes that are to be made before final passage, 
and I know that the farmers who have not seen their leaders 
for months, and may not see them for years, think about 
how they are going to be affected by this bill. 

In addition to the elimination of these secret rebates, take 
this advertising scheme: A chain store will make a deal and 
say, “Give us a 10-cent advertising allowance on 100,000 bags 
of sugar, or 10 cents a bag”, and they will run a little ad 
that may cost them $5 in 40 or 50 different papers and they 
will collect $10,000 as an advertising allowance for this; and 
then they will take that very ad and say to these farmers 
what a great factor the chain is in distributing the products 
of the farm in that particular county where the ad has 
been run. 

Now, I must come back to the fundamentals, because my 
time is about to expire. If a business refuses to compete, 
why not regulate it? If it will compete, then there is no 
reason for any regulation. If secret rebates and advertising 
allowances and practices of that kind are destructive in the 
transportation of goods, why are they not just as destruc- 
tive in the barter and sale of those goods? These are the 
fundamentals you are dealing with. 

A manufacturer does not dare drive out of his distrib- 
uting machine the independent retail merchant. If he 
does the other independent retail merchants will boycott 
him, and inside of 60 days to 6 months his factory will be 
closed; but the same manufacturer will say to a chain- 
store operator, “You can have my shirt, you can have my 
pants, you can have my B. V. D.’s”, while he says, by practice, 
to the little retail merchant who has held the community 
together, “I will help the chain store drive you out of busi- 
ness by allowing the chain secret rebates, and so forth, and 
I will give them anywhere from 5 to 25 cents per unit as 
a secret allowance”, playing the cards under the table, while 
he denies the independent wholesale merchant or the home- 
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owned retail house that is operating in the community 
where the goods are grown, processed, and distributed the 
same privileges. This is unfair. This is highly destructive 
of our entire economic procedure. It goes further than that 
and eventually, if not checked, it will destroy the present 
social and economic institutions of our country. I favor 
checking this drift if there is any constitutional way it can 
be done, and I believe there is. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. McLAvUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
the discussion of this bill has been enlightening, but because 
of the ramifications into which it has run has been at the 
same time a little confusing. Therefore I am going to ask the 
indulgence of the Committee in the short time allowed me in 
attempting to contribute to this debate by clarifying the 
issues before us in the consideration of this measure. 

One might be led to the conclusion after hearing the dis- 
cussion here that this is a new measure, that we are seeking 
to establish a new policy and to engage in a new type of 
regulation. That is not true. In weighing and considering 
the arguments upon this bill I ask you to bear in mind that 
it will accomplish only an amendment to existing law which 
has been on the statute books in this country since 1914. 

In other words, this is an amendment proposed to the 
Clayten Act, an amendment to only one section of that act. 

Let me read the section which the bill proposes to amend. 

Section 2 of the Clayton Act reads: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person engaged in commerce, 
in the course of such commerce, either directly or indirectly, to 
discriminate in price between different purchasers of commodities 
which commodities are sold for use, consumption, or resale within 
the United States, or any Territory thereof, or the District of 
Columbia, or any insular possession, or other place under the juris- 
diction of the United States, where the eifect of such discrimina- 
tion may be to substantially lessen competition or tend to create 
@ monopoly in any line of commerce. 


That is section 2 of the Clayton Act. 

And then Congress added a proviso, as follows: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall prevent discrimi- 
nation in price between purchasers of commodities on account of 
gs in the grade, quality, or quantity of the commodity 

And so forth. In other words, section 2 of the Clayton Act 
prohibited discrimination in price, but in the proviso it is 
provided that discriminations in price are permitted, so that 
the proviso which was added to that section completely de- 
stroyed the section itself. 

Now, this bill before us presented to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee simply does what section 2 of the Clayton Act in- 
tended to do. In other words, it provides generally that 
discrimination in price is prohibited, but sets forth the con- 
ditions under which reasonable and proper allowances may 
be made in price for the specific reasons and upon the 
particular grounds set forth in the act. 

The bill under discussion prohibits the specific abuses 
which have grown up under the Clayton Act because of the 
proviso to which I have just referred. 

There are three types of discounts used as subterfuges by 
manufacturers to large purchasers in order to afford to those 
purchasers a reduction in price as contrasted with the price 
which the small purchaser is allowed. Those three discounts 
are advertising discounts, or pseudo advertising discounts, if 
you will; brokerage discounts or pseudo brokerage discounts, 
if you will; and quantity discounts. This bill does not pro- 
hibit those three discounts. In fact, it clarifies the law and 
states the terms and conditions under which those three 
discounts may properly be allowed. Advertising discounts 
are limited to legitimate advertising discounts, and no pur- 
chaser or manufacturer should complain about that. Brok- 
erage discounts are limited to legitimate brokerage discounts 
and not secret rebates, and no manufacturer should object 
to that. In fact, I am informed that manufacturers are 
anxious that this bill be passed in order that they may not 
be gouged as they have been in the past by large-quantity 
purchasers who are demanding these unreasonable discounts. 
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The third ts quantity discounts. It has been suggested, but 
the genzral impression has been created in connection with 
this hill, that this bill, if enacted into law, would require that 
a manufacturer sell to the man who buys a dozen articles at 
the same rate per article as the man who buys a thousand 
or a thousand gross of those articles. That is not the case. 
Quantity discounts are allowed under section 2, as shown on 
page 6 of the bill, but only for differences in the cost of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting from the differing 
methods or quantities in which such commodities are to such 
purchases sold or delivered. So that a manufacturer who 
can effect a saving in cost of manufacture or effect a saving 
in delivery in different quantities is allowed to grant a dis- 
count on account of such savings. Using, however, the 
analogy of the Interstate Commerce Commission in fixing 
rates on interstate shipments by railroad, which has been 
followed, the bill provides that there shall be a limit beyond 
which no discount shall be allowed. In the case of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the limit was fixed as a carload 
lot, as we have heard it explained here by those who have 
preceded me. 

It has been suggested and urged, and was urged at the 
time the interstate commerce law was passed, that Congress 
should go further and permit discounts beyond that unit 
for the reason that a railroad can ship more cheaply a train- 
load than it can ship individually the aggregate of cars 
that go to make up that trainload. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held, and it has been upheld by the 
courts, and I think we will agree, wisely, that discount be- 
yond a carload would not and should not be allowed for the 
reason that but very few shippers would be in a position to 
take advantage of it. Very few shippers would ship in such 
quantity as to make that discount beyond a carload lot avail- 
able to them. So this bill allows the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, after proper consideration of the facts, to fix the 
limit of quantity beyond which no quantity discount shall 
be allowed. 

To summarize briefly, this act permits allowance for dis- 
count as stated in section 2 on page 6 for difference in the 
cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting from differing 
measures or quantities in which the commodities are sold or 
delivered to the purchasers but allows the Federal Trade 
Commission to fix quantity limit beyond which no discount 
will be allowed. 

This provision is based upon and follows the theory of 
quantity limitation, provided for as to transportation in 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The bill merely strikes out the proviso in the Clayton Act 
which renders ineffective as to quantity discounts the pro- 
visions of that act prohibiting price discrimination and at 
the same time makes the Clayton Act effective as a pro- 
hibition against improper discounts or rebates under the 
guise of advertising discounts, or brokerage discounts. 

As a member of the Judiciary Committee to which this bill 
was referred and as a member of the subcommittee which 
studied and considered this measure, I have listened to the 
testimony of witnesses and have read the printed briefs and 
arguments and have reached the conclusion that the meas- 
ure is designed to protect the independent merchant against 
unfair practices which, if continued, will ultimately destroy 
independent merchandising. 

I have no desire to shackle legitimate business or to im- 
pose unreasonable restrictions upon legitimate business. On 
the contrary, I am in favor of all possible assistance to the 
conduct of industry, trade, and business generally in a fair 
and honest manner. 

The time allotted to me does not permit me to touch upon 
all the phases of the bill or to refer to all of the points made 
in the arguments thus far on the floor of the House. How- 





ever, I have pointed out the essentials of the measure and 
the good which will result from its passage, and I trust the 
House will pass this act with the committee amendments 
which have been described by those who have preceded me 
on the floor in the discussion of this bill. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHANNON]. 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Chairman, I take it this measure is 
intended to restore to the American boy the opportunity 
which has been taken from him by great wealth. 

Adolph Hitler, of whom I do not approve much, said that 
he would sooner have 10,000 Germans owning 10,000 stores 
than one German owning 10,000 stores. I would sooner have 
10,000 Americans owning independent businesses than have 
one chain company owning 10,000 stores. 

A few years ago one of the founders of the A. & P. died 
in Connecticut, leaving his son $135,000,000. His mother 
bewailed in loud tones that she was worried lest some design- 
ing woman should come along and get that $135,000,000. 
While worrying about the disposition of that great fortune, 
the good widow should have also given some thought to the 
manner of its acquisition. She should have thought of the 
many small independent merchants who were destroyed and 
whose families were left destitute by the chain organization 
of which her husband was a part. These independent mer- 
chants were destroyed because there was no law to protect 
them from the menace of organized wealth. 

The very bigness of these chain organizations makes them 
a menace to our civilization. They have a disregard not 
only for the laws of the land but for the laws of God. They 
even attack something sacred to every man and woman in 
this room. They disregard a day that has been handed 
dewn and observed by us for thousands of years—the Sab- 
bath of Moses and the Sunday of Christianity. I want you 
to show me, if you can, one of these institutions that has 
any respect for that day. 

A great judge in Missouri by the name of Scott, away back 
in years gone by, said in sustaining the law prohibiting the 
transaction of business on Sunday: “It is right and proper 
that this day should be set apart as a day of rest. Why, 
even the beasts of the field know when Sunday comes 
because a harness is not adjusted to them.” 

I am not a Sabbatarian, but I do believe in a proper ob- 
servation of that day from the standpoint of religion, rest, 
and pleasure. 

In almost every city in this country today you will find a 
group of chain stores, under the guise of drug stores, selling 
every article under the sun and keeping open 18 hours on 
Sunday as well as the day before, the Sabbath of Moses. 
The underpaid clerks of these gigantic organizations are 
forced to observe the day set apart for worship, peace, and 
rest by selling the wares of their mercenary employers. Do 
we want the civilization handed down to us by our Savior, 
or do we want to substitute for it this new civilization intro- 
duced by the chain organizations who have but one god— 
money? 

I say we are a bunch of cowards if we do not come forward 
and take steps to correct this evil. 

On Easter Sunday I was over at Atlantic City, and I have 
here a few-articles of necessity that were sold to me there 
that day. I purchased this hammer at McCrory’s. I do 
not know why it should be necessary to sell hammers on the 
Boardwalk on Sunday unless for the purpose of hitting 
some fellow on the head after he had indulged too freely 
in something obtained in one of these modern women’s 
barrooms. [{Laughter.] Then I found this belt. There 
might have been some necessity for this. I bought it at 
Woolworth’s. Then I also purchased this rack at Wool- 
worth’s for 20 cents. The label explains what it is to be 
used for. 

There might have been some need for a fellow buying 
this bath brush on Sunday, but he should have been made 
to buy it the day before or the day before that. 

I also bought this saltcellar, again at McCrory’s. 

On another Sunday, while in Atlantic City, I bought this 
jewelry. There was this pair of pierceless earrings, 10 
cents at McCrory’s; and this pin of indestructible pearls, 
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10 cents at Woolworth’s. Then I went into Henry Ford’s 
elaborate display on the Steel Pier. There I found men 
putting machines together, while high-pressure salesmen 
explained the fine points and took orders for the sale of 
these automobiles. 

I next went to the other end of the walk, at the corner 
of Georgia Avenue and the Boardwalk, and found the dis- 
play rooms of that great plumbing-fixtures organization, 


Crane’s, which boasts of being the largest concern of its | 


kind in the country. I was taken in, and they showed me 
27 different toilet-room arrangements. [Laughter.] All of 
this was on a Sunday afternocn. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHANNON. I yield. 

Mr. PEYSER. Why did the gentleman encourage them 
by buying these things on Sunday? 

Mr. SHANNON. I bought them to bring them here that 
you might see them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHANNON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I happened to go down town the other day 
after the gentleman spoke about the fisheries and I looked 
in the front window of a chain store and all I saw was im- 
ported fish from foreign countries, instead of using the 
fish from our own countries. 

Mr. SHANNON. Yes; let us strike. Remember you are 
striking for your child and your grandchild, that he may 
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have the opportunity that you and I had before the dam- 
nable chains came into existence in this country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SHANNON. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I was much interested in the gentle- 
man’s remarks. May I add this observation to what my 
colleague from Missouri has saic relative to Sunday selling: 
In Washington, D. C., the store of Woodward & Lothrop 
does not even place advertisements in the Sunday news- 





papers, and their windows are covered with blinds on 
Sundays. 

Mr. SHANNON. The chains will do something to that 
concern. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, it is not a chain store. 

Mr. SHANNON. I understand. It is an institution that 
observes the rules of decency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has again expired. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen, this so-called anti-chain-store bill before us does 
not introduce a new principle of law or policy in this coun- 
try, as I understand it. Many years ago Congress became 
convinced that some industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions had become so powerful and were indulging in such 
discriminatory practices as to amount to unfair and unjust 
discrimination and created powerful monopolies. 

Let us not forget that it was a Republican Congress and a 
Republican administration that passed the Sherman anti- 
trust law and led in the field of legislation to protect the 
small-business man and the small concern against monopolies. 
At that time and under those conditions the great concerns 
that were charged with being guilty of these discriminations 
and the development of these great monopolies were engaged 
in industrial production—steel, oil, sugar refining, and so | 
forth—and in the distribution of these products. The great | 
chain organizations for the distribution of food, drugs, cloth- | 
ing, furniture, house furnishings, and so forth, were un- 
known. They had not been developed. 

As our country developed, it was found that the antitrust 
laws did not meet a number of new conditions and situations, 
and therefore in 1914 Congress passed what is known as the 
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this measure might not now be necessary and we might not 
have been confronted with conditions that now call for action 
on this legislation. 

The big railroads many years ago developed a practice of 
secret rebates to large shippers and to favored sections of 
the country. The railroads, like other great aggregations of 
brains and capital, refused to compete fairly with their com- 


| petitors of less capital or give rates comparable to small ship- 


pers and other sections, and it was therefore necessary to 
regulate them. For industry and commerce, we put through 
the Sherman antitrust law, with the Clayton amendment, 
and set up the Federal Trade Commission, and to cut out 
these unfair practices on the part of the railroads we estab- 
lished the Interstate Commerce Commission. I think it is 
now generally admitted that these measures were necessary 
and wholesome for the people generally of this country. 
Since the passage of those acts we have developed in this 
country other great giants—great aggregations of brains and 
capital—the so-called chain stores. They have been engaged 
in distribution. In the beginning they distributed mainly 
food products, but the field has widened. Now they handle 
food, hardware, drugs, furniture, clothing, and even fruits 


| and farm products. 


We find billions of capital and a great array of brains con- 
trolling these great enterprises. All of us admire the high 
efficiency of many of these great organizations. A single 
chain has as many as 14,000 units scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

It is not the purpose of this bill to destroy or unreasonably 
or unfairly hamper any legitimate business institution, how- 
ever large it may be. May I invite your attention to the 
announced purpose of this act? The very first line of the 
bill reads: 


An act to supplement existing laws against— 
Against what?— 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies. 


It can be seen at once that it is in harmony with the 
Sherman antitrust law and its amendment, the Clayton Act. 
Who is there in this House against enacting laws to restrain 
and prevent monopolies and unfair trade practices? 

The next section provides that— 

It shall be unlawful for any person engaged in commerce— 

To do what?— 
to discriminate in price— 


Well, discriminate how far and how much?— 
where the effect of such discrimination may be substantially to 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce * * * or prevent competition. 

Is there anything unfair about that? Democrats and Re- 
publicans throughout the years have been declaring in their 
platforms against monopolies and urging the restraint of 
monopolies. One of the serious objections to the N. R. A. was 
that it broke down and suspended the Sherman antitrust law 
and the Clayton Act. It favored the big business concern 
and discriminated against the small business concern. It 
made it possible, and it occurred in thousands of instances in 
this country under the N. R. A., for the whales in business to 
destroy and swallow the small fish in business; and one of 
the great objections to the A. A, A. and the Cotton Control 
Act was that they benefited the great sugar and cotton plan- 
tation owners of the South and the great wheat and corn 
growers of the West and made it possible in many instances 


| for a single plantation or farm owner to receive as much as 


a million dollars in benefits while it drove millions of farm 
tenants and farm workers from the plantations and farms 
and on relief. The big fellows got the loaf, the little fellows 
got the crumbs, and in hundreds of thousands of instances 
they did not even get crumbs. 

And we find that the big chains are getting the loaf and 
the small and even large independent merchants are getting 


Clayton amendment to the Sherman antitrust law. A pro- | only the crumbs, and in many instances they do not even 


vision was put in that law, however, that greatly weakened 
its effectiveness. But for that provision in the Clayton Act, 


get crumbs—they are destroyed. They are not being de- 
stroyed by competition, but by unfair and unethical trade 
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practices of the large chains, made possible because of their 
great aggregations of capital and their tremendous power. 

Yes, this bill further says that it shall be unlawful in any 
line of commerce if such discrimination substantially lessens 
competition in commerce and tends to create a monopoly in 
restraint of trade. Who can complain of such a measure 
that is designed wholly and only to prevent monopolies and 
restraint of trade? 

I was a member of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House to which this proposed legislation was 
referred for investigation. We held hearings and heard 
those favoring and those opposing this legislation. Our sub- 
committee, after holding these hearings and investigating 
the matter, came to the conclusion that the great chains of 
this country were indulging in unfair and unethical prac- 
tices that did amount to restraint of trade and that did 
constitute a monopoly in restraint of trade, and our subcom- 
mittee reported this measure favorably to the full Committee 
of the Judiciary of the House, and the full Committee of 
the Judiciary, after having given the matter consideration, 
arrived at the same conclusion and favorably reported the 
bill to the House. 

There were two features, however, on which we were not in 
full agreement. Many of us opposed section 5, on page 7, of 
this bill. It is the so-called price-fixing or basing-point pro- 
vision. It has been unanimously agreed that that section go 
out; and many of us did not concur in another provision of 
the bill that might be unfair to the so-called cooperative 
associations of the independent merchants of the country. 
An appropriate amendment has cured that matter. Subsec- 
tion (f) of section 5, on page 9, fully protects the independent 
merchants’ cooperative associations. Some of the farm or- 
ganizations opposed this measure, but, as I understand it, 
these amendments have removed the provisions of the bill to 
which they objected. 

Many outstanding Members of this House who represent 
great farm districts have made very enlightening speeches, 
pointing out that this measure would be helpful and not hurt- 
ful to the farmers, and have urged its passage. Some of the 
Members of this House who served years ago with me remem- 
ber the tremendous drive that was made to pass what was 
known as the branch-banking bill. What was the purpose 
of those measures? 'The purpose was to make it possible to 
have great banking institutions located in places like the cities 
of New York, Chicago, and so forth, and make it possible for 
them to have branch banks extending into every State of the 
Union and into each and every community. They could have 
had a branch bank in each of the little county seats of your 
district and in each and every community with sufficient 
population to sustain a bank. 

It was simply a chain-bank proposition. It would have 
substituted for the board of directors and officers selected by 
the people of the respective communities of this Nation and 
made up of business and professional men and farmers some 
mere factor selected from your community or sent into your 
community. They would have known little and perhaps 
cared less about the credit needs and extending credit to 
the farmers and other people of the respective communities. 
The money would have been gathered in and transferred to 
New York or Chicago, depriving your communiiy and mine 
of the necessary money and credit. A lot of us made a vig- 
orous fight and helped to defeat the chain-bank system in 
this country. 

The chain stores represent great aggregations of capital 
and brains. They are located in New York, Chicago, or 
some other great metropolis. They have established units 
in every county seat and important industrial center or 
populous community throughout the land. 

Now, what are some of the unfair trade practices charged 
and proved against many, if not all, of the chain stores? 
False discounts, alleged advertising allowances, various kinds 
of rebates. It is agreed that these are unfair trade prac- 
tices and they go outside of legitimate competition, and be- 
cause of these unfair practices, they create monopolies in 
their own favor and unduly and unfairly restrain trade in 
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interstate commerce. In other words, they destroy their 
competitors; and it was the belief of our committee, and I 
think it is of this Congress, that where any concern gets so 
big that it is unwilling to compete fairly and seeks to 
destroy, and does by its unfair trade practices destroy, its 
weaker competitors, then the only thing for us to do in 
fairness is to regulate and prevent these monopolies and 
restraints of trade. 
MAINTAIN INDEPENDENCE AND INDIVIDUALISM 

I have observed the effect of the powerful chain stores’ 
in my community and congressional district, as you no 
doubt have in yours. Many splendid independent merchants 
in the county-seat towns and industrial centers in my own 
county and throughout my district have been swept out of 
business by the chain stores. In their stead are the chain 
stores which do not as a rule buy any real estate. They 
rent some building or place of business. They pay very 
little taxes to the city, county, or State where they operate. 
Each day they take their receipts to a bank, make a deposit, 
and at the same time secure a cashier’s check or draft which 
is forwarded in the first mail in most instances to New 
York City. I have observed this many times when I was 
an officer in a national bank in my home town. The money 
of the community is absorbed just like a great sponge ab- 
sorbs water. It can be seen at once that this system takes 
the money and credit from the various counties and com- 
munities of the Nation and centers it in the great metrop- 
olises like New York and Chicago. About all the service 
they render to a community is to exchange their goods for 
the people’s money and send the money out of the 
community. 

When some poor person dies in the community, or some 
widow and orphans need help, or churches or colleges are 
to be built, or other welfare or civic improvements are to be 
undertaken in our respective communities, we do not go to 
the chain stores. They have splendid men and women in 
charge of them, but they will say to you very promptly and 
truthfully that they have no authority to make these con- 
tributions. ‘ 

But each community has always been free to call upon 
the home merchants, the small wholesale house, and their 
officers for help. In putting out of business the independent 
merchants and wholesale houses, we have destroyed one of 
the important sources of revenue in maintaining the city, 
county, and State governments. 

But the biggest thing of all, the chain stores are killing 
community interest, destroying opportunities for our young 
men and young women, and destroying individualism 
throughout the land. Business opportunities ought to be 
open to the boys and girls and men and women of each com- 
munity. It develops citizenship and character. It is said 
that more than a million traveling men have been deprived 
of their jobs by the chain stores. Think of it—a million 
intelligent, capable, splendid men and women who have 
lost their jobs through the chain stores. This is a wonder- 
ful group of men and women. I have many times described 
them as the “go-getters”, the first-line-trench fighters in 
business and development. 

If government means anything, it should be ready and 
willing all the time to encourage and protect the weak and 
restrain the powerful when the powerful undertakes by 
unfair trade practices to become a monopoly and to destroy 
those with less capital and power. Let us protect the com- 
munity spirit in every community in this country. Let us 
promote self-reliance and individualism. Let us keep open 
the door of opportunity for the boys and girls of your com- 
munity as well as mine throughout the Nation. It would 
be useless for fathers and mothers to educate and give their 
boys and girls business training if in the end they find these 
chain stores, chain banks, and chain railroads chaining com- 
merce and the door of opportunity closed. It has been well 
said that it means more to this country to have 10,000 mer- 
chants with one store each than to have one big chain store 
with 10,000 branches. This Nation can only be strong inso- 
far as each individual is free and strong. I am anxious to 
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maintain the homes, the stores, the manhocd, the woman- 
hood, and the individualism of my community and in the 17 
counties of my congressional district as well as in yours. 
[Applause.] 

A few years ago there were four great tobacco concerns in 
the world that came to the Kentucky tobacco growers and 
told us, ““Take our price or let it alone.” For a long time the 
hard-pressed and broken-backed tobacco growers of Ken- 
tucky took their price. They had to do so; but after a while 
they got tired of it, and out of that oppression grew the 
“night riders.” Congress failed to help them, and the people 
felt that they could not help themselves in any other way. 

We must preserve individualism and individual opportuni- 
ties for our sons and daughters, for our merchants, and our 
people. We must protect them from oppression. The pres- 
ent system makes it possible for some men to leave more 
than a hundred million dollars at their death to their chil- 
dren; but we must not forget that it is always at the expense 
of our sons and daughters and the citizens of our com- 
munities. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentlemen brought out one 
thought about which I desire to ask a question, that is the 
taking out of a community, a section of the country, or a 
colony, if you please, the accumulated savings of the people 
and transferring this money to some far-distant place. 
When the money is drawn out of the community by the 
chain-store aggregations moving it to centers of financial 
capital like New York City, does it not have the same de- 
structive influence on the economic and social welfare of 
those people as it does when we go into an island like Puerto 
Rico and draw off the accumulated savings of those people? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will 
not take tco much of my time. I got this additional time 
to use for myself, although I am glad to have the gentle- 
man’s contribution. 

What are we trying to get away from these chains? We 
are not trying to take away from them any rights given to 
them by the Constitution of this country. What we are trying 
to take away from them is secret discounts, secret rebates, 
and secret advertising allowances. We are trying to take 
away from them those practices that are unfair. We are 
trying to take away from them the power to destroy the 
independent merchants and the independent and smaller 
wholesale concerns. We are trying to keep these large ag- 
gregations of capital and brains from forming monopolies. 
We are trying to keep open the door of opportunity for the 
small-business man as well as the large. [Applause.] 

WILL NOT INCREASE THE PRICE TO CONSUMERS 


It is contended that if we pass this measure that it will 
raise the price to the consumer. That was the same argu- 
ment made when Congress passed the Sherman antitrust 
law and the amendment thereto, the Clayton Act. The 
identical argument was made when Congress passed the act 
to cut out rebates by railroads and preferences given by 
railroads to certain big shippers and to certain communi- 
ties, cities, and sections of the country, and placed railroads 
under the Interstate Commerce Commission. This is the 
argument always made by great aggregations of capital 
when they refuse to compete fairly with lesser competitors 
and Congress attempts to regulate them and to protect in- 
dependent and smaller concerns and prevent the larger and 
more powerful concerns from creating monopolies and 
engaging in unfair practices in restraint of trade. 

This measure gives the Federal Trade Commission the 
power to investigate any concern that may be engaged in 
unfair trade practices and by which acts monopolies are 
created and trade is unfairly restrained. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to thie 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Martrn]. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Martin]. 





| 
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Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, the community 
builder in America is passing from the picture. Main Street, 
his handiwork, is fast becoming a link in a national chain, 
hooked up to a handful of skyscrapers in a few great cities. 
The towns and the smaller cities are drying up. Not merely 
regimentation but extinction is what the independent mer- 
chant of America is facing. As a bright young businessman 
remarked to me as I left home to return to this session of 
Congress, “We are gone, unless Congress can do something.” 

Multiplied thousands of businessmen, young and old, are 
staring into the same future. This is the indisputable pic- 
ture of thousands of communities in America today, and 
this is the problem to which this legislation is addressed. 
Whether it will even approximate that objective, I leave for 
others to say. On that feature, I feel sure about only one 
thing; it will not destroy the big fellow. The big fellow 
always gets by. That is one of my guiding maxims in all 
legislation in which there is a big-fellow and a little-fellow 
side to it. The big fellow always gets by. He not only gets 
by, but he gets bigger. He was only in swaddling clothes 
when the Sherman antitrust law was enacted in the late 
eighties; now he “bestrides this narrow world like a 
Colossus.” All the antitrust laws down to now have only 
succeeded in making bigger if not better trusts. Maybe 
some day we shall emerge. Maybe now we see only through 
a glass darkly. 

Mr. Chairman, every village, every town, every city, large 
and small, in the United States, was founded by a pioneer 
independent merchant. The first building in every one of 
the thousands of villages, towns, and cities which dot the 
land, was a rude little store. Then more stores. Then from 
among these merchants came the men who founded the 
little banks. They built the mills and the slaughterhouses 
and the little industries. They built the school systems and 
the water systems and the sewer systems and the light sys- 
tems and the streetcar systems. They became the mayors 
of the towns and the civic leaders. They built the fine homes 
and the fine business blocks. The man who built that first 
little store built the fine home on the hill and the fine 
business block downtown, and every town and city in 
America is a living monument to him; and a!l without out- 
side help or capital. He hewed and builded his town out of 
the earth. He was the foundation of the commercial 
structure of America. Shall he be preserved or shall he be 
destroyed? ‘That is the issue. Chain stores, chain hotels, 
chain theaters, chain banks, chain utilities, chain everything, 
and all absentee-owned and run by hired men. 

Among all the economic changes which have overtaken 
and even overwhelmed us, nothing is more omincus than 
the change which within 15 years has converted Main Street 
into a link in a national chain. The suddenness of this 
change is illustrated by an incident told me by a man who 
traveled several western States for a large eastern drug 
concern. He said that one day while making his rounds he 
called on a druggist in an enterprising town and during the 
call he mentioned to the druggist his observation of the rapid 
growth of the chain system and the danger it held for the 
independent. The druggist, who owned his own place of 
business and had the best location in town, laughed at the 
threat. Three or four years later the traveling man dropped 
into the same place, and the druggist without waiting for 
any preliminaries said, “Come out here; I want to show you 
something”, and took him to the sidewalk and pointed out 
that the chains had practically every desirable location in 
the block. He said, “They have got me, I am selling out 
to them, I am going out home and build a little notion shop 
on the corner of my residence property.” Such incidents are 
valuable, more graphic and educational than a volume of 
statistics. It has happened in every town. Nor docs the 
process end with the independent. Not only do the chains 


swallow the little fellows, but they swallow each other. I 
know this to have happened. A,B,C,andDwerechains. B 
swallowed A, C swallowed B, and D swallowed C. If not 


already, some day D will be reposing in a bigger stomach. 
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Even the manufacturer is becoming a victim of the swallow- 
ing process. 

Mr. Chairman, my thoughts often revert to the first time 
my attention was directed or at least my thought focused on 
this phenomenon in our commercial lift. I was driving down 
the west coast from Seattle to Los Angeles about 15 years 
ago when I noticed, here and there along the highway, 
large wooden shells built in imitation of an orange. They 
were refreshment stands. In each of them was a young 
man. After noticing the similarity in the dress of these 
young men, making them as alike as the shells, I stopped 
at one and told him what I had observed. He replied that 
there was a string of these stands all the way down the 
coast owned by a firm in Los Angeles and all the men in 
them were hired men. 

At that time auto camps were just coming in and later on 
the tour it occurred to me that somebody would string these 
camps together just like the soft-drink stands, and 2 weeks 
later I saw in the paper an Associated Press item that a 
man in St. Louis was going to put in a national chain of 
auto camps. 

I then began to note this development in other lines, and 
a few months later I was making talks to the local business- 
men’s clubs, and I recall saying to them that the time will 
come when you will walk down Main Street and every store 
you pass will be managed by a hired man. He will have no 
identity with this community. He will own no home in it. 
He will contribute nothing to its civic life. His sole interest 
will be to make a showing that will earn him a promotion 
to a better town. I named some of the pioneer wholesale 
firms which had grown from little pioneer stores and whose 
founders had been the leading citizens of the growing city, 
the community builders. Some of these concerns were 
already gone, others were going, drying up, bought out, or 
frozen out. 

I was told the other day that there were no independent 
tire dealers left in my home town and that one of the last, 
and a good one, was now running a little repair and yulcan- 
izing shop. Perhaps he is a casualty of the contracts 
between the Goodyear Co. and Sears-Roebuck, recently 
reported on by the Federal Trade Commission, involy- 
ing discounts by the manufacturer to the mail-order 
house which enabled it to destroy the independent dealers 
throughout the country handling the products of the manu- 
facturer. Monopoly devouring its own spawn. Multiply 
this case by tens of thousands and you get the national pic- 
ture of colossal monopolies flourishing on the ruins of little 
business. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not appraising this change 
altogether by a yardstick of dollars, but also by a yardstick 
of men. I am wondering what will be its ultimate effect on 
the community life of America and upon its citizenship. 
We cry for individualism, when individualism is dead. We 
denounce regimentation, but what is this? In the final 
analysis, what is the difference between the absentee land- 
lord and the absentee merchant? I find it difficult to accept 
this fundamental change as a sound, healthy, and desirable 
condition in the economic and social life of the Nation, and 
both its economic and social life must eventually be pro- 
foundly affected and altered. 

A Member who recently drove across the country from 
St. Louis to Washington remarked to me that the towns 
looked like they were drying up. Nothing but chains. 
Along their streets are agencies which daily siphon out of 
them much more than they put in. They are falling 
victims to a type of mass commerce, gigantic, efficient, 
machinelike, which may not spend or leave a dollar in the 
town or in the State, except what is mecessary to pay the 
local overhead. The hinterland is becoming a shell. It is 
true that these enterprises are no longer so totally aloof 
from all contacts with the life of the communities they 
serve as they were some years ago. The local manager may 
be no longer instructed to show the community chest the 
door. They have taken counsel of prudence, but even if 
they replaced every activity of the independent merchant, 
of the community builder, the question would still remain 
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whether it would be American, whether it would make for 
the welfare of America, whether it would make for citizen- 
ship, to have all the business agencies of every town in 
the country owned and operated by gigantic corporations, 
a thousand, two thousand miles away. I recall the model 
town of Pullman, built and owned by one man. It had 
everything but liberty. It resulted in an explosion which 
shook the country for a season. There is a question how 
much interest a man has in a community in which he owns 
nothing, and the same is true of a community of people. 
Recently in Washington I heard a local radio newsman 
say that the modern college student looked like “another 
Ford.” All of a pattern. The chain system produces the 
same thing. Henry Ford is the largest individual employer 
of labor in America, but he is the only individual in his 
system. The Ford system will never produce any Henry 





place on the pay roll of a national octopus which will cast 
im out as soon as his pace slackens? That is all I can 
see for him. He may be better educated than his father, 
but will he be that substantial, independent figure walking 
down Main Street, bearing upon him the stamp of a com- 
munity builder? Or will he be “another Ford’’? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Colorado has expired. 

Mr. GUYER. I yield to the gentleman from Colorado 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, what prece- 
dent have we for this legislation which proposes to prohibit 
unreasonable quantity discounts and false brokerage and 
false advertising allowances, which are in reality rebates, 
bonuses, subsidies, paid by or extorted from manufacturers, 
which enable the big buyers to crush and drive out independ- 
ent competition? For answer we may turn to the history of 
the railways, of the interstate-commerce laws, and the many 
State laws which were enacted to abolish secret rebates, and 
rate and service discriminations, and all the evils which once 
enabled the carriers to make or break individuals, business 
enterprises, and communities. The change did not destroy 
the railways and they themselves would not accept a return 
to those practices. 

This bill is not a Federal invasion of a new legislative field. 
It is merely amendatory of the Clayton antitrust law. It is 
merely intended to meet vast-scale commercial developments 
not in existence at the time of the passage of the original 
act, an adaptation of existing law to new conditions and 
abuses. If passed, I predict that its defect will be, not that 
it overshoots, but that it falls short of the mark. 

Perhaps this trend is inevitable. Perhaps this phenomenon 
of the chain system is only one more milestone on the road 
to the socialized state. Perhaps when a few large private 
hands have gathered it all in, a larger hand will reach out. 
I believe as firmly as I believe anything, that the men who 
are fighting these monopolistic trends in all lines are mak- 
ing the last stand for individualism in American industry 
and commerce. I need not even go so far as to say that the 
independent is the ideal type, the final development in our 
economic life, but I will affirm that this legislation is an 
effort to preserve him. The only question to be decided is, 
Is he worth preserving? [Applause.] 

There are no expressed differences of opinion as to the 
great need for curbing the unfair trade practices which are 
destroying independent business in this country, and at which 
the bill is aimed. There are only differences as to the rem- 
edy, mainly from those who at the bottom favor no remedy. 
The object of the bill is all right, they say, but the method 
is all wrong. It seems to me I have heard this before. I 
think this question may be safely left to the body vested with 
jurisdiction of the act. The administration of this law will 
be in no inexpert hands. The Federal Trade Commission, 
created for just such purposes, has won an enviable place 
among the regulatory agencies of the Government and in the 
confidence of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. of Michigan. The gentleman implied that 
there was a chain banking system in the United States. 
I want the gentleman to know that there is no chain 
banking that is authorized by Federal law, except in those 
States where State legislatures have authorized it. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I can tell the gentleman another story 
about that. We have chain banks all over the State of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. There is no State banking in 
the United States that is authorized by Federal law. 

Mr. NICHOLS. We have chains of 8 or 10 banks in 
Oklahoma, owned by one or two men. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I am talking about Federal 
chain banks. 

Mr. NICHOLS. They are chain banks, whether they are 
authorized or not. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
granted, I insert the following: 


STATEMENTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
AS TO NEEDS, OBJECTS, AND SCOPE OF BILL 


The purpose of this proposed legislation is to restore, so far as 
possible, equality of opportunity in business by strengthening 
antitrust laws and by protecting trade and commerce against 
unfair trade practices and unlawful price discrimination, and also 
against restraint and monopoly for the better protection of con- 
sumers, workers, and independent producers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and other businessmen. ‘ 

To accomplish its purpose, the bill amends and strengthens the 
Clayton Act by prohibiting discriminations in price between pur- 
chasers where such discriminations cannot be shown to be justi- 
fied by differences in the cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery 
resulting from different methods or quantities in which such 
commcdities are to such purchasers sold and delivered. It also 
prohibits brokerage allowances except for services actually ren- 
dered, and advertising and other service allowances unless such 
allowances or services are made available to all purchasers on pro- 
portionally equal terms. It strikes at the basing-point method of 
sale, which lessens competition and tends to create a monopoly. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the evidence is over- 
whelming that price discrimination practices exist to such an ex- 
tent that the survival of independent merchants, manufacturers, 
and other businessmen is seriously imperiled and that remedial 
legislation is necessary. 

More than 20 years’ experience and observation with respect to 
the operation of the Clayton Act, together with new methods of 
trade and industrial organization that have since developed, have 
convinced your committee of the shortcomings of existing legisla- 
tion, and of the need for strengthening existing laws and of fitting 
them more perfectly to the methcds and needs of today. This 
your committee has striven to do with a careful regard to the 
preservation of full freedom and sound and honest business meth- 
ods in all its necessary and proper operations, but with a firm 
resolve not to permit the desire of privilege to masquerade under 
the claim of right. It has been our effort to disturb nothing that 
is essential. 

Its guiding ideal is the preservation of equality of opportunity 
as far as possible to all who are usefully employed in the service 
of distribution and production, taking into consideration their 
ability and equipment to serve the producing and consuming pub- 
lic with efficiency, and the protection of the public from a threat 
of mcnopoly or oppression in the production and manufacture of 


Mr. Chairman, under leave 





the things it needs, and the distribution of the same, fairly and 
honestly without employment of unfair trade practices and unlaw- 
ful price discrimination. 

It is the design and intent of this bill to strengthen existing 
antitrust laws, prevent unfair price discriminations, and preserve 
competition in interstate commerce. It is believed to be in the 
interest of producer, consumer, and distributor. No business in- 
stitution need have any fear of this legislation if it will conduct 
its business honestly and without the use of unfair trade practices, 
and unjust price discriminations. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, about the time I became 
politically ambitious some years ago it became necessary, of 
course, to campaign in every village, hamlet, and city of the 
Sixteenth Congressional District of Illinois. In the course 
of that campaign I had my eyes opened. I went into some 
little villages that at one time were thriving communities 
and today are merely ghosts of communities. In going in 
you would see, perhaps, the bank was closed. The stores 
were closed and boarded up, and for all practical purposes all 
the life and the virility had left the community, 
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I had still another experience when the banking difficulty 
struck this Nation and we had the bank holiday. I do not 
recall offhand, but I believe there were some 12 or 13 small 
banks in my district that keeled over and I sought the hest 
I could to render some assistance, to meet with the stock- 
holders and the boards of directors, in the hope those banks 
might be rehabilitated, because the community life centered 
around the bank. It was then my privilege to go back after 
the shades had been drawn in those banking institutions and 
to note that boards had been plastered over the windows of 
ever so many stores in those communities likewise. No 
Member of the House can go through this kind of an experi- 
ence without becoming reflective and wondering what the 
development in American communal life has been up to the 
present time. 

I discerned two forces that had developed this country. 
The first one was a centrifugal force which started away 
back in the days when the Constitution was formulated and 
it spewed away from a common center. It picked up these 
families on the Atlantic seaboard and spewed them away 
out into the hinterland. It was this centrifugal force, I 
presume, that sent Fremont into the West, that sent Sutter 
out into the valleys of California, that sent Lieutenant Pike to 
Pikes Peak, that sent all of these pioneers out into the hinter- 
land, until finally our frontier was taken to the Pacific Ocean. 

When the frontier was gone this centrifugal force stopped 
and a new force started to generate a different development 
in America. We then experienced the centripetal force, 
which is one that operates to throw things into a common 
center, rather than away from a common center. This force 
became active and it picked up these disassociated families 
and individuals dotting the country everywhere and spewed 
them into common centers. That was the force that gave us 
great metropolises like Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, New York, Philadelphia, and all the rest. 

Mr. BLOOM. And Peoria. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And Peoria. So that America has moved 
forward on these two forces—the centrifugal force, which 
gave us the pioneers; and the centripetal force, which gave 
us the large cities. 

As we went along we began to gird this Nation with hard 
roads, fine ribbons of wide concrete, so they would lend them- 
selves to automobiles going along at 75, 80, or 90 miles an 
hour. As I saw that road-building program in every one of 
the 48 Commonwealths of the Union, I wondered what it 
would one day do to the small community. Wein Peoria are 
just as close to Chicago at a distance of 170 miles as we were 
to a city 10 miles away 40 or 50 years ago. In proportion, as 
we have annihilated distance, so we have added an incentive 
for people to take the weekly pay check and, instead of 
spending it in the town where they live, it is so much easier 
to jump in an automobile and go 50, 60, or 100 miles to a 
common trading center, largely because there is that vanity, 
that magnificent conceit, that makes women, for instance, 
want to look over great varieties of ready-to-wear and that 
makes men want to do precisely the same. In proportion, 
as we have had this development, we leave the little com- 
munity over here without the breath of life. 

I wondered what could be done. As lawmakers, can we do 
something that will sort of preserve the communal life in 
those little centers? May I say parenthetically that of the 
125,000,000 people in this country, 65,000,000 live in towns 
under 10,000 or live on the farms. Over half of our popu- 
lation is located in small communities; and I say here and 
now that I believe those communities constitute the real 
frontier of democracy. The Congress of the United States 
cannot do too much within the confines of the Constitution 
to preserve those communities and preserve that communal 
life which leaves such an indelible impression upon the whole 
of this Nation. Is there something we can do to preserve 
those communities and preserve that business life? I think 
so. I think we can do it within the terms of this bill. 

I think it is rather unfortunate that the words “antichain 
store” have ever been permitted to creep into this discussion 
or creep into the efforts of any independent group in this 
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country, because the Congress of the United States from the 
standpoint of psychology can never set itself up as being 
against something which is, after all, intrinsically a legiti- 
mate institution. Nobody will say that a chain organization 
as such is wrongful under the law. It is legal. It has a 
perfect right to be here. However, it has no right to engage 
in unlawful practices that flaunt the provisions of the Sher- 
man Act, the Clayton Act, or any other acts that have been 
placed upon the statute books for the purpose of preserving 
competition and for the further purpose of preventing 
monopolies. 

So I believe I can go along with this bill and still not sub- 
scribe to the idea that this is an anti-chain-store bill, because 
I believe that is a wrong approach. I do not helieve that 
any independent retailer in this country or any group of 
retailers who take an intelligent viewpoint or who have an 
intelligent approach to the problems of the retail business 
of the future would care to go on record as being against 
something of this kind or against chain stores because, after 
all, they are legitimate. However, when large unit groups 
resort to practices that are in violation of existing law, or 
when they resort to practices that are essentially immoral, 
and I use the term advisedly as being against good public 
policy, then I do believe that the Congress of the United 
States has the authority to step in and preserve the inde- 
pendent business structure, so that it can go on making 
their contributions to American life. 

The thing has some practical aspects, and we can look 
at it in this light. I fancy, because of the efficient mer- 
chandising efforts used by high-pressure agencies and by 
our various organizations today, that one group store, for 
instance, can probably do as great a volume of business as 
three ordinary stores operated by independent proprietors. 
If you are going to put these independent stores out of 
business, then look at the tax resources and tax possibilities 
that are being gradually destroyed. If you are going to put 
three retailers out of business in a little community and 
have their province supplanted by a single, large operating 
organization, it means you have dissipated tax possibilities 
that are going to have to be spread over the rest of the com- 
munity. So we are making a contribution in this respect 
also in proportion as we do that which is in the domain of 
the Constitution in order to preserve private enterprise. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. ‘The same thing goes for this great prob- 
lem of unemployment that stares the Nation in the face 
today. When I said that 65,000,000 of the people of this 
country are located in communities of under 10,000, I include 
also the fact that this embraces some 700,000 retail dis- 
tribution outlets and embraces some 2,000,000 people. If 
this development keeps on whereby they flaunt good morals 
and public policy so that ultimately these independent stores 
will be eliminated from the scene, we shall have to make 
some provision for the employment of another half a million 
people in the next few years. Perhaps we can now take 
the first step in preserving this communal life and preserv- 
ing these independent agencies that will minimize the unem- 
ployment problem and, possibly, enlarge the possibilities of 
employment in the future. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
with great pleasure. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
our problem will begin and end with simply finding em- 
ployment for these people who have been thrown out of 
employment, or does the problem go further than that? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is just a fragment of the whole 
unemployment problem, I will say to the gentleman, but the 
Congress must never be insensible to anything that will 
contribute to a solution of our unemployment problem, even 
if it should embrace only 100,000 or 50,000 people. It is at 
least that much. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What I have reference to is this: 
Here is a man who has been doing business in a commu- 
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nity on a profitable business, putting his profits back into 
the community, helping in everything that goes toward 
building up the business and the character of his commu- 
nity. He loses his business or loses his job, and then we 
have unemployment, plus these other things, to provide for, 
because that money which is once lost will never come back 
to the community. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the gentleman is correct. 

When I say that the small merchant is entitled to this 
protection from the Congress, I do not mean that it is the 
function or purpose of the Congress to enact class legislation 
or to coddle or shelter anyone. Nor am I persuaded that the 
small merchant desires sheltering. All he wants is a square 
deal and protection against practices which are discrimi- 
natory and against which he has no recourse. Long ago I 
stated that if so-called chain organizations were sound in 
principle and practice and could legitimately overcome all 
competition, they would survive and expand; if they were 
unsound in principle and could override lawful competition 
only through favoritism and discrimination, they would 
ultimately die out. I believe I can still subscribe to that 
statement because independent merchants can meet every 
competition that is fair and that places them on a parity 
basis with the units of large organizations. That fact is borne 
out by the figures which were quoted in an address by Mr. 
Carl W. Dipman, editor of the Progressive Grocer, made to 
the National American Wholesale Grocers’ Association in 
Chicago in January of 1936. In that address Mr. Dipman 
states that in 1933, when prices and business volume were 
still declining, the independent merchants lost only 4 per- 
cent in dollar volume while the chain organizations lost 
6 percent. In 1934, when prices and sales volume were 
increasing, independent merchants gained 912 percent as 
against 6 percent for chain organizations. There you have 
reasonably conclusive proof that the live, alert, aggressive 
merchants will hold their own and need no privileges or 
favors. All they need, and I am sure that all they ask, is 
protection against unlawful discriminations by way of re- 
bates and allowances. It is the old story of providing 
equality of opportunity, and this measure may be a step in 
that direction. ; 

It has been said this afternoon that this measure will in- 
flict a penalty on the consuming public in the form of higher 
prices. That sounds plausible enough, but is subject to a 
great many interpretations. Let us look at some of them. 
First of all, you have almost 1,250,000 single independent 
stores owned and operated by the proprietors, who, if made 
conscious of the fact that they are entitled to and can have 
the protection of the Government against unlawful practices, 
will shake off the defeatist philosophy and get into the busi- 
ness battle with renewed vigor and vim. Considering that 
the independent merchants of the Nation, according to the 
figures of the Federal Trade Commission, do about 73 percent 
of the retail business, the chances are that the public will 
have far more to gain than they will to lose if this protection 
is afforded. What might now be saved on the 19 percent of 
retail business done by chain organizations might be saved 
several times over by what the public might save on the 72 
percent. But even if there were a loss to the public, I won- 
der whether as a matter of basic principle we could support 
any contention that we should not pass remedial legislation to 
correct unlawful practices because it might raise prices. If we 
assume that a practice is wrong, then in strict principle it 
should be corrected even though there was the possibility of 
a raise in prices. 

As I listened to my good friend from New York [Mr. Cret- 
LER] and all his dire prophecies of gloom I was almost filled 
with dismay. From his argument one might infer that if 
this measure were enacted it would spell ruin and disaster 
for the entire Nation. But from the past come some rather 
definite reassurances. In 1887, when railroad rebates were 
rampant and the Congress, under the spur of public opinion, 
set up the Interstate Commerce Commission, there were the 
same prophetic warnings of disaster. Yet we have lived 
through it and achieved new economic heights, and we are 
still doing business at the old stand. Back in and around 
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1914, when States were beginning to adopt workingman’s 
compensation acts, the opponents of those measures prophe- 
sied general disaster and insisted that the added cost could 
not be passed along to the consuming public. Yet one by one 
the States fell into line, and today workingmen’s compensa- 
tion is well nigh universal. Nor did it ruin or even slow up 
the economic progress of the Nation. We may therefore ac- 
cept with much doubt the direful predictions of our good 
friend from New York. 

One of the saving graces about this bill is that the com- 


mittee on its own motion will remove the anti-basing-point | . 


paragraph and the classification paragraph. With reference 
to the former, the steering committee for this bill will recall 
that many weeks ago I inserted a statement in the Recorp 
regarding the basing-point paragraph. It had no place in 
this measure. It was a wholly separate and distinct substan- 


tive proposition which should be treated in a separate meas- 


ure if such legislation was desired, and it seems to me the 
committee is to be congratulated on removing those sections 
of the bill to which there was widespread objection and which 
would not aid in accomplishing the general purposes of this 
bill. 

In conclusion let me say that the idea embodied in this bill 


is worthy of a trial. It seeks only to protect business against | 


unlawful practices. It does not prevent differentials or dis- 
counts but seeks only to make the giver and receiver of such 
differentials justfy them as against the other fellow, who also 
has a right to live. It seeks to write a moral principle into 
the law. If it misses its objective, if it fails to do what we 
hope it will do, or if it has a deleterious effect upon business, 
it can be amended or repealed within a brief space of time. 
After all, most legislation is speculative in its effect and 
embodies the hopes as well as the thoughts of legislators. 
Were it not so we would have no need for a Supreme Court, 
and the Congress would only have to meet once in a genera- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, in order to keep the record 
straight, I ask unanimous consent that all Members who have 
spoken or may speak on the bill this afternoom may have 
permission to revise and extend their remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Nicuo.ts]. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the Committee, I certainly hope the lack of attendance on the 
floor this afternoon does not indicate a lack of interest in 
this legislation. 

This legislation in my judgment is vital; it is vitally im- 
portant to these United States. I never lived in a great big 
town or city. I never lived in a town with over 30,000 popu- 
lation. 

I now live in a town of 3,000 population, and have lived 
there for a number of years. From the standpoint of a town 
of that size and less than that size the corner or community 
or crossroads store plays a really important part in the up- 
building and holding together of that community. 

So this bill means a great deal to the small communities 
in this country. 

You know there is a certain sentiment and romance about 
the corner or crossroads grocery store. There formerly, and 
there now, exists the skit and whittle club. You know, 
where the boys gather around the stove in the winter, sit 
around its red-hot fire, chew tobacco, spit on the bowl, and 
listen to it sizzle, and settle the problems of the Nation, 
and the problems of the community. [Laughter.] There 
their hopes grow, there they dream the dreams of building 
the community better, to make it a better place in which 
they may rear a little family. That thing will apply also in 
the: towns. 

When you plant a man in a corner store he carries on his 
business for the benefit of the community, granting his 
neighbors credit for the very victuals they eat and the 
clothing they wear on their backs. He carries them some- 
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times even to the extent that he sustains losses by reason 

of carrying them, but with it all there is enough profit to 

enable him to continue and carry on. He grants them credit 
| knowing that he will lose some accounts, but still is willing 

to lend a helping hand. 

No chain store in my community has ever carried the 

| widow Jones and her two little kids on their books for 30 
| days or 60 days or any length of time while she was getting 
| together a few pennies to pay for the things which she had 
| to buy from the store. 
I live in a cotton country. We only have one cash crop 
Our farmers go on a credit basis. They only pay 
| their bills once a year. You destroy the independent mer- 
| Chant in Oklahoma and you destroy the cotton farmer. He 
| cannot finance himself. No chain store will carry him on 
| their books for 9 or 10 months. 
The only one who will do that is the man who has a real 
} interest in the community, the man who has raised a family 
| there, the man who has invested his capital and who gets his 
living in that little community. 

Now, my distinguished and good friends from New York 
City, and I have a high regard for them all, for I am very 
fond of them, tell me they have been working against this 
bill to protect the farmers of the Southwest and Middle 

West. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 
} minutes more. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, they tell me they are very 
much interested in this legislation because they tell me 
they are afraid it will hurt the farmer, they are afraid it 
will raise the prices to the consumers down in my country 
so much that perhaps they ought to be against the bill. 
Listen, boys. Let us worry about our farmers. We think we 
know what is good for them. We live there with them. We 
have grown up with them and if they are not healthy we 
are not healthy. 

So I say to you, my friends from New York, you who are 
opposing this bill, if you are doing it by reason of the fact 
that your heart is beating in sympathy with the farmers 
of the Middle West, then get out of the way, because we 
will take a chance and if we are wrong they will defeat us, 
and not you. 

My friends, what are we asking for, for the independent 
merchant? Are we asking that the chains be stamped out 
of business? No. All we are asking is that the little man 
be given exactly the same treatment that the man who is 
fortunate enough to control a corporation which can control 
a string of stores is given. Of course this bill does not say 
that if a chain store purchases a commodity by the carload 
lot that the independent merchant who buys only a gross 
shall receive the gross purchase at the same price that the 
other receives a carload purchase. Oh, no. It does not say 
that. It simply says proportionately. If they will sell to 
John Smith a carload of goods for a certain price, then 
this bill simply provides that they must sell to an independ- 
ent merchant who purchases in carloads at the same price, 
and it also provides that of course they cannot hoodwink 
the independent merchant by entering into a secret agree- 
ment, and a secret combination with the chain store and give 
the chain store secret rebates that the man across the 
street, the independent, does not get, that they cannot give 
the chain store rebates for advertising, which money the 
chain-store proprietor puts in his pocket and does not use 
for advertising, when they do not afford the independent 
across the street the same opportunity and privilege. Is 
there anything unreasonable about this? Is there any- 
thing un-American; is there anything undemocratic about 
our wanting to give the same opportunity to the man who 
helped build this Nation and helped build the homes and 
communities of the Nation? Are we wrong in wanting to 
give him the same opportunity that is given the man who 
merely comes into our community for the purpose of accu- 
mulating huge fortunes in profits and who sends it back to 


a year. 
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some other land, takes it out of our community so that it 
cannot build further? I think surely you gentlemen who 
are on the floor this afternoon will stand toe to toe and 
fight with both hands for the passage of this legislation, and 
I say to you that in my humble opinion you will have ren- 
dered a great service to a great Nation when you do it. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Prerce]. 
Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in asking for 


time is to reply to the gentleman from New York [Mzr. | 
| burgh last fall and before a great audience of independent 


CELLER] who proposes to speak for the farm organizations 
of America and array them against this legislation. I belong 
to all the farming organizations that he mentioned. I have 
held office in those organizations and have been active in 
the local and State affairs of all named farm organizations. 
I have been a granger for more than a quarter of a century. 
I say to you that farm organizations sometimes are mis- 
guided or misinformed on the real import of proposed legis- 
lation. The real farm crganizations are not opposed to the 


spirit of this legislation. I have met many times with a little | 


group of Congressmen very sympathetic with the farmers. 
We have discussed this measure and others in which the 
farmers are interested. I confess that perhaps our early dis- 
cussions led to the forming of an opinion by the farm group 
that this bill would not give necessary protection. I think 
that practically all of the objections that they may have had 
have been obviated by the amendments that will be offered 
here by the committee. I cannot think that the farm or- 
ganizations of this Nation, or their cooperatives, would want 
any undue advantage. If there are practices, such as re- 
bates, going on today whereby the farmers are securing 
unfair advantages, the farmers would be the first among 
the group that would say to change these practices. The 
farmers are not asking, through their organizations or indi- 
vidually, for any undue allowance or privilege. They want 
nothing but fair treatment in this matter. 

I am for this legislation. I wish I were as hopeful as 
many of our colleagues are that it is going to work miracles. 
I fear it is not. I fear it is just one more attempt to right a 
wrong. I fear that the big chains will, by some means, 
defeat the beneficial purpose of the legislation. But it is 
worth trying. It is a step in the right direction. By pass- 
ing this bill we are making a bold, open attempt to abolish 
unjustifiable trade practices. Our colleague from New York 
argued that the manufacturer would not sell his goods to 
the independent dealer; that the tendency would be to sell 
to the chains only who could buy in big quantities, and 
therefore he feared for the independent merchant. I believe 
he is mistaken. 

There is no question that the chain store and the chain- 
business idea is wiping out our local trading centers. It is 
all over my country. We lost our banks in Oregon in the 
disaster of 1929 and 1930. Chain banks have come in. 
There are two great chain banks in Oregon. They control 
practically all of the banking business. While Governor of 
that State I prevented chain-banking legislation. I was no 
sooner out of office than they put over, with the Governor’s 
consent, a law which allowed chain banking within the State. 
Then, of course, the Federal banks took advantage of it, and 
now two national banks control practically all the banking 
of the State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moritz.] 

Mr. MORITZ. Mr. Chairman, it has come about in the 
city of Pittsburgh that when any Congressman advocates 
liberal legislation he is considered not only radical but 
almost a communist. If I have to be regarded as a radical 
in order to be for liberal legislation, I will be satisfied to be 
classified as such, because I know the evil of the chain stores. 
While they do some good as, for instance, the renting of 
property and the paying of clerks and the fact of having 
sanitary stores, the fundamental principle of monopoly of 
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controlling food is wrong. It is a monopoly on foodstuffs, 
pure and simple. Who finances the chain stores? The big 
financiers, like the Rockefellers and the Mellons and J. P. 
Morgan, who use their surpluses to garner in foodstuff stores 
and make you pay the price eventually. Just as it is wrong 
to have a monopoly on land that produces food, it is wrong 
to have a monopoly on stores that distribute foodstuffs. 

Pittsburgh has always been considered a great place for 
monopolies. It is bad enough to have a monopoly on lux- 
uries, but when it comes to foodstuffs it is tragic. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] visited Pitts- 





merchants explained this bill. I was present at the time. I 
had introduced a bill before this bill was introduced. My 
bill provided that at the source everything should be the 
same price, but whether that would be correct or not we 
have to abide by this bill. 

I do not know what our family would have done when I 
was a child if we had not used the book of the independent 
store. We used the book of the friendly neighborhood gro- 
cery store. We waited until dad got paid and then paid the 
bill. You cannot do that at the chain store. If that is radi- 
cal, make the most of it. I believe that chain stores should 
not only be curbed, but they should be eliminated, because 
the great harm they do far outweighs the little good they do. 
They take all the money out of a community, and you can- 
not get one cent of credit out of them. Why not give the 
individual a chance? We are talking about giving indi- 
viduals a chance as against corporations. Here is an op- 
portunity. Give the individual a chance to start up a little 
business in his home town and let him rear his children and 
send them to college as they used todo. At the present time 
you can hardly go a square in Pittsburgh until you find a 
chain store, and there are usually three of them together, one 
right next to the other. How they do business is a miracle 
to me, but they seem to do it. The independent merchant 
does not have a chance. Of course, his prices must be 
higher and people go to the chain stores. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I want to say that probably 
this is the last time I will ever have a chance to speak on 
the floor of this House. I have gone along on all liberal 
legislation. of the Democratic Party, but through circum- 
stances not controlled by myself I was not nominated; but 
I have this consolation, that as long as I have been here I 
have been for the common person, as I am one of them. I 
believe this bill is another step toward helping the common 
person. I am glad to rise here and to be recorded as favor- 
ing the common people, because I believe that if you not only 
control the chain stores but forbid them to exist people will 
have a better chance. There is too much profit on necessary 
things and too much concentration of wealth. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. MIcHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, no bill in this Congress 
has been subjected to so much propaganda as the Robinson- 
Patman bill. I know of no bill about which more general 
misinformation has gone to the country. I think I know 
something about this, because I am a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and was also a member of the subcommit- 
tee of five which has been considering this subject matter 
for almost a year. I am heartily in sympathy with the ob- 
jectives sought. And every act of mine has been in an 
effort to bring to the House a bill that will be effective, and 
at the same time a bill that is constitutional, and that will 
not be a disappointment to those looking forward to this 
law as a lifesaver. I believe that in this bill as it will pass 
the House much help will be given. I think this is the 
general consensus of opinion of those who are truly inter- 
ested in results, and not in publicity. 

I am just as sure in my own mind that the original Patman 
bill, as introduced, required consideration and change. This 
fact is today conceded by those originally interested in the 
bill. In short, the original Patman bill had not had suffi- 
cient consideration, and after that consideration all friends 
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of the measure join now in the advocacy of this perfected 
measure. . 

I possibly feel rather keenly about the propaganda above 
referred to because while the bill was before the subcommit- 
tee a notice was sent out to independent dealers throughout 
the length and breadth of my congressional district which 


was as follows: 
URGENT! URGENT! URGENT! 


We are informed Michigan Congressman, Hon. Eart C. MICHENER, | 
| article, which the chain agrees to do. 
| the hanging of a small sign in the chain store. 


opposing action on Robinson-Patman bill in present form. Also 
trying to amend bill to make it worthless. Suggest you write or 
wire him today demanding he support bill in present form. Ad- 
dress him at Washington, D. C. Get all merchants in other lines 
to write or wire him. Understand bill would be on floor of Congress 
except for MICHENER and a few others. Don’t mince words. Let 
the gentleman know your attitude toward his present opposition. 
Act now! Passage of this bill is new hope for small businessmen. 
DETROIT RETAIL DRUGGISTS ASSOCIATION. 


Now this statement was probably sent out in good faith, 
because the organization in Michigan interested in getting 
the bill enacted into law did not understand the situation, 
and possibly listened to a Washington representative or 
lobbyist who was trying to use high-pressure methods. 
Propaganda of this nature is discouraging when a Member 
of Congress in the committee is working night and day and 
conscientiously endeavoring to accomplish something. This 


is but a sample of that with which all Members of Congress | 


are ofttimes confronted. In passing, I might say that that 
notice was responsible for my office receiving more than 100 
telegrams and communications on 1 day. 

It is a pleasure now, however, to say to these constituents 


that I have helped perfect this bill, and that in my judgment | 


the Robinson-Patman bill as now drawn will become a law. 
Of course, this legislation is not going to do all the things 


that some of the proponents have lead people to believe. | 
| freight shipments so far as large shipments were concerned— 


| that is, if there are two factories in the same town 


Yet in my judgment it will help, and is headed in the right 
direction. In the beginning, let us understand clearly that 
this is not an antichain-store bill. It simply takes from the 


chain-store systems those unfair advantages which, in good 


conscience, they should not enjoy. 

The original Patman bill was drafted by Mr. H. B. Teegar- 
den, attorney for the Wholesale Grocers’ Association. That 
organization was in the beginning, as I understand the mat- 
ter, the first sponsor of the bill. Later, retail organizations, 
especially grocers, druggists, and hardware dealers, espoused 
the cause and rendered much assistance in perfecting the 
legislation. An opportunity was given for every group and 
individual interested to be heard. Dozens of individuals and 
representatives of organizations were heard. The printed 
hearings comprise two volumes, and it would be difficult to 
think of any possible angle of the law that has not been 
digested and thought through. 

The Patman-Robinson bill does not suggest a new policy or 
a new theory. The Clayton Act was enacted in 1914, and it 
was the purpose of that act to do just what this law sets out to 
do. The Clayton Act attempted to make unlawful price dis- 
criminations between different purchasers of commodities, 
which commodities were to be sold for use, consumption, or 
resale within the United States, where the effect of such 
discrimination was to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of commerce. The 
act, however, contained a provison that nothing in the act 
should “prevent discrimination in price between purchasers 
of commodities on account of difference in the grade, qual- 
ity, or quantity of the commodity sold.” 

This proviso destroyed the effect of the act so far as quan- 
tity discounts are concerned, and it is primarily to remedy 
this situation that this bill is before us. In short, this bill 
provides generally that discrimination in price is prohibited, 
but sets forth all conditions under which reasonable and 
proper allowance may be made in prices for the specific 
reasons and upon particular grounds set forth in the bill. 

Some have argued here that the bill, if enacted into law, 
would require a manufacturer to sell to the man who buys a 
dozen articles at the same rate per article as the man who 
buys a thousand or a thousand gross of those same articles. 
This is incorrect. The amount does allow for the difference 
in the cost of manufacturing, sale, or delivery resulting from 
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differing measures or quantities in which the commodities 
are sold or delivered to the purchaser, but allows the Federal 
Trade Commission to fix quantity limits beyond which no 
discount will be allowed. 

The bill aims at three things: First, fraudulent advertising 
allowance and discounts; that is, the manufacturer gives to 
the chain, for instance, the same price that he gives to the 
ordinary wholesaler. However, he then returns to the chain 
the manufacturer’s check in payment for advertising of the 
This may mean simply 
The inde- 
pendent dealer does not get this advertising allowance. The 
discount is not intended in payment for services but is in- 
tended, and so understood, as a discount. 

Second, the chain, buying in large quantities from the 
manufacturer, requires a discount for brokerage allowance, 
or, in other words, insists on a discount equal to what the 
commission of the wholesaler would equal. 

Third, quantity discounts; that is, in many cases the manu- 
facturer is at the mercy of the chain store, in that the chain 
store will fix the price that it will pay for a given quantity 
and the manufacturer is compelled to take the price fixed. 
In many respects this is much like the manner in which the 
farmer must sell his product today. He has nothing to say 
about the price he is to receive. He must take what is 
offered. 

Now, the first and second factors above referred to are 
easily remedied, but the committee has experienced much 
difficulty in arriving at a constitutional solution of the quan- 
tity discount problem. This same principle obtained in 
regard to shipments on the railroads, and a number of years 


| ago the Congress passed legislation making it possible for 


the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix the rates on 
one 
shipping a thousand carloads of freight a week and the 
other shipping but five carloads of freight a week, it is ob- 
vious that the railroad could possibly deliver the thousand- 
carload shipment for little less than it could the five-carload 
shipment. Yet, if that practice had not been prevented, the 
five carload shipper would have been out of business years 
ago. The Supreme Court has held this act valid, so far as 
the railroads are concerned, and it would seem that by the 
same analogy the Congress should have the power to pre- 
vent large monopolies, whether they be chain store or other- 
wise, from destroying and driving out of business the smaller 
or independent dealer. 

I am not going to take any time extolling the virtues of 
the independent dealer and his value to the local community 
other than to say that America is made up of local com- 
munities, that individual initiative must be permitted and 
must survive if the door of opportunity is to be open in the 
future. We have had tco much concentration in Wash- 
ington. We have had too much centralization of industry, 
and I, for one, believe that the country will be better off 
with the family-sized farm, with the community grocery 
store, and the corner drug store, owned and operated by 
local citizens, who pay their taxes, are the backbone of the 
churches and local organizations and, in fact, make the 
home town what it is. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Understand me, I am not condemning the 
chain store or efficient business methods. We must have prog- 
ress, and chain stores are here to stay. They have taught the 
independent merchant much in merchandising. It seems to 
me, however, that it is the duty of the Congress, in the interest 
of all, to go as far as possible in seeing that the independent 
merchant is protected against fraudulent discrimination. 
After all, competition in business means the survival of the 
fittest, and if the independent dealer cannot survive when 
placed on an equal basis with his competitor, then I do not 
believe that legislation will help him. 

The hearings disclosed that during the last year one large 
chain store received $8,000,000 bonuses or discounts in the 
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way of advertising allowances, brokerage allowances, and Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
quantity rebates. It was clearly shown that the dividend | that the original bill may be considered as read and that the 
requirements of that concern were met entirely by these | Clerk proceed with the reading of the committee amend- 
bonuses and allowances, and that they did not even have to | ment which begins at the bottom of page 4. 

earn a dividend out of regular, legitimate sales, but could pay The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


it and cover it entirely by these discriminatory allowances. | gentleman from Arkansas? 

Much has been said, and will be said, about the consumer, Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
and it will be insisted that enactment of this law will increase | may I ask the gentleman if it is possible for him to place in 
prices in certain instances to the consumer. Well, now, just | the Recorp the amendments that he proposes to offer tomor- 


who is the consumer in this country? Why, the consumer is | row to paragraph 6? 


all of the people. It is true that the consumer may be placed| Mr. MILLER. I will be glad to do that. 


into several groups. For instance, the last statistics obtain- Mr. RICH. So that we will know tomorrow morning what 
the amendments are. 


able from the Bureau of the Census show that 36,000,000 of 
our people are dependent on the mechanical and manufac- The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
turing pursuits for a livelihood, 26,000,000 of the people in | gentleman from Arkansas? 

America are dependent upon agriculture for a livelihood, There was no objection. 

18,000,000 people are dependent upon distribution and trade, The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

11,000,000 are dependent upon transportation and communi- Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 


cation, and 9,000,000 are dependent upon the professions. supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes”, approved October 15, 1914, as 


Each of these groups is dependent upon the other. All amended (U.S. C., title 15, sec. 13), is amended to read as follows 

- 5. C., ’ ; cis ollows: 

— eee If the farmer cannot get the cost of pro- | “Sec. 2. (a) That it shall be unlawful for any person engaged 
duction plus a profit for his products, he has little money | in commerce, in the course of such commerce, either directly or 


with which to buy the products of the factories. If the | indirectly, to discriminate in price or terms of sale between dif- 
| ferent purchasers of commodities of like grade and. quality, where 


manufacturer cannot get the cost of production plus a profit, either or any of the purchases involved in such discrimination are 
he has little money with which to buy the products of the | i, commerce, and where such commodities are sold for use, con- 


farm. The wage earner buys the products of the factories | sumption, or resale within the United States or any Territory 
| thereof or the District of Columbia or any insular possession or 


and the products of the farms and, in fact, everything that - aera surteasita inentimanaanetiaidiametmeambedt 
: tin Sheal : ‘ : ; | other place under the jurisdiction o e Un : Provided, 
is used in living. His purchasing power is dependent entirely That nothing herein contained shall prevent differentials in prices 


upon the size of his wage. Therefore it seems clear to me | as between purchasers depending solely upon whether they pur- 
that even though the public may buy a commodity a little | chase for resale to wholesalers, to retailers, or to consumers, or for 
use in further manufacture; nor differentials which make only due 


cheaper here or there, yet if the price paid does not repre- | htc dened er apne an meget iy 
| owanc ° eren v ’ ’ > 
sent the cost of the product plus a profit, then everybody is | livery resulting from the differing methods or quantities in which 


injured. Good prices and decent wages are essential to such commodities are to such purchasers sold or delivered: And 
prosperity in the country. I have always insisted that no/| provided further, That nothing herein contained shall prevent 
persons engaged in selling goods, wares, or merchandise in com- 


group or class of our people can long prosper at the expense | 
: rs in bona fide trans- 
of other groups or classes. We must all be prosperous if ——- ee ee een 
the country is to be prosperous. Stated in another way, “(b). That it shall be unlawful for any person engaged in com- 
we must be prosperous together or there will be no/| merce, in the course of such commerce, to pay or grant, or to re- 
prosperity ceive or accept, anything of value as a commission, brokerage, or 
; other compensation to an agent, representative, or other inter- 


We are told that the people of America today owe $250,- | mediary in connection with the sale or purchase of goods, wares, or 
000,000,000. Generally speaking, our tax burden has been | merchandise, where such intermediary is acting therein for or in 
behalf or is subject to the direct or indirect control of any party 


a See See te ere ree ere sae aa: to such purchase and sale transaction other than the person by 
. - : : | s 
if we stop our profligate spending, balance our Budget now, | ¥1,6m such compensation is so granted or paid. 


and begin to live within our means. Now the question arises,| «(c) That it shall be unlawful for any person engaged in com- 
how are we going to pay this $250,000,000,000 in debts and | merce to pay or contract for the payment of anything of value to 
or for the benefit of a customer of such person in the course of 


9 ‘ 
taxes? We certainly cannot pay debts or taxes from any such commerce as compensation or in consideration for any serv- 


source other than profits; that is, we must live first. If this | ices or facilities furnished by or through such customer in con- 
is correct, then it would seem to me that the only way we | nection with the processing, handling, sale, or offering for sale of 
any products or commodities manufactured, sold, or offered for 


will ever recover is by good wages and good prices; that is, 2 s aieaieeetin. tniinenendd 
: : : : sale by such pe . 

ws lowest oe price to the consumer, consistent with a “(1) such payment or consideration is offered on proportionally 

iving wage to the farmer and the wage earner, together with | equal terms to all ether customers competing in the distribution 


a fair cost for distribution. of such products or commodities; or unless 
“(2) the business, identity, or interests of such customer are 


Absentee owns ip of business is not good for the coun- in no way publicly associated, by name, reference, allusion, prox- 
try. Large corporations located in New York, owning and | imity, or otherwise, with or in the furnishing of such services or 
operating large farms in Kansas, is not good for the farmer; | facilities, and the consideration paid therefor does not exceed the 


it is not good for Kansas; neither is it good for the country. | fair value of such services or facilities in the localities where 
furnished. 


Large chain stores, operating entirely from the great cities 
* os “(d) For purposes of suit under section 4 of this act, the measure 
are not good, especially for the smaller communities. When | o¢ damage from any violation of this section shall, in the absence 


the independent makes a dollar profit, that dollar is invested | of proof of greater damage, be presumed to be the unit amount of 
in the local community. It is a part of the community. | the prohibited discrimination, payment, or grant concerned, mul- 
tiplied by— 


When an absentee ee makes a dollar profit in a com- “(1) the volume of business involved in such violation in case 
munity, that profit usually goes to the headquarters of the | the plaintiff shall be in competition with the grantor therein in 


absentee owner and never again returns to the community | the distribution of the products or commodities concerned; and 
“(2) the volume of plaintiff's business in the respective products 


where it was earned, except as a small portion might trickle 
: ; ‘ : and commodities, and for the period of time concerned in such 
down through the channels of industry. There is no question | violation, in case the plaintif shall be in competition with the 


but that the sentiment of the country favors the retention | grantee therein, or, in cases under paragraph (b) of this section, 
wherever possible of the independent merchant and local | in competition with the intermediary or with the person for or 
under whose control such intermediary shall act therein.” 


ownership, and the enactment of this legislation will go as 
far as the Congress can go in a legitimate effort to bring Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment may be considered as read 


this about. 
and printed in the ReEcorp. 


{Here the gavel fell.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Arkansas? 


ment. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, is it understood that an opportunity will be afforded 
tomorrow to speak on the various sections of the committee 


amendment? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the parlia- 
mentary situation, the committee amendment will be con- 
sidered as having been read and will be open to amendment 


tomorrow. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Arkansas? 
There was no objection. 
The committee amendment is as follows: 


Strike out all after enacting clause and insert: 

“That section 2 of the act entitled ‘An act to supplement exist- 
ing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes’, approved October 15, 1914, as amended (U. 5. C., title 15, 
sec. 13), is amended to read as follows: 

“‘Sec. 2. (a) That it shall be unlawful for any person engaged 
in commerce, in the course of such commerce, either directly or 
indirectly, to discriminate in price between different purchasers 
of commodities of like grade and quality, where either or any 
of the purchasers involved in such discrimination are in com- 
merce, where such commodities are sold for use, consumption, 


or resale within the United States or any Territory thereof, or | 
the District of Columbia or any insular possession or other place | 


under the jurisdiction of the United States, and where the effect 
of such discrimination may be substantially to lessen competition 


or tend to create a monopoly in any line of commerce, or to | 


injure, destroy, or prevent competition with any person who 
either grants or receives the benefit of such discrimination, or 
with customers of either of them; and that it shall also be un- 
lawful for any person, whether in commerce or not, either directly 
or indirectly, to discriminate in price between different pur- 
chasers of commodities of like grade and quality where in any 
section or community and in any line of commerce such dis- 
crimination may substantially lessen competition in commerce 
among either sellers or buyers or their competitors or may re- 
strain trade or tend to create a monopoly in commerce or any 
line thereof; all subject to the following provisions: 

“*(1) That nothing herein contained shall prevent or require 
differentials as between purchasers depending solely upon whether 
they purchase for resale to wholesalers, to retailers, or to consumers 
or for use in further manufacture; for the purpose of such classi- 
fication of customers as wholesalers or jobbers, or retailers, the 
character of the selling of the purchaser and not the buying shall 
determine the classification, and any purchaser who, directly or 
indirectly, through a subsidiary or affiliated concern or broker, does 
both a wholesale or retail business shall, irrespective of quantity 
purchased, be classified (1) as a wholesaler on purchases for sale 
to retail dealers only, not owned or controlled, directly or indi- 
rectly, by the purchaser; and (2) as a retailer on purchases for sale 
to consumers. 

“*(2) That nothing herein contained shall prevent or require 
differentials which make only due allowance for differences in the 
cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting from the differing 
methods or quantities in which such commodities are to such pur- 
chasers sold or delivered: Provided, however, That the Federal 
Trade Commission, after due investigation and hearing to all in- 
terested parties, following insofar as applicable the procedure and 
subject to the recourse of the courts, provided in section 11 of this 
act, may issue an order fixing and establishing quantity limits and 
revising the same as it finds necessary, as to particular commodities 
or classes of commodities, and the foregoing shall then not be 
construed to permit differentials based on differences in quantities 
greater than those so fixed and established. 

“*(3) That nothing herein contained shall prevent price changes 
from time to time where in response to changing conditions affect- 
ing the market for or the marketability of the goods concerned, 
such as but not limited to actual or imminent deterioration of 
perishable goods, obsolescence of seasonal goods, distress sales 
under court process, or sales in good faith in discontinuance of 
business in the goods concerned. 

“*(4) That nothing herein contained shall prevent persons en- 
gaged in selling goods, wares, or merchandise in commerce from 
selecting their own customers in bona-fide transactions and not in 
restraint of trade. 

“*(5) That the word “price”, as used in this section 2, shall be 
construed to mean the amount received by the vendor after de- 
ducting actual freight or cost of other transportation, if any, 
allowed or defrayed by the vendor. 

“*(b) That it shall be unlawful for any person engaged in 
commerce, in the course of such commerce, to pay or grant, or to 
receive or accept, anything of value as a commission, brokerage, 
or other compensation, or any allowance or discount, in lieu 
thereof, except for services rendered in connection with the sale 
or purchase of goods, wares, or merchandise, either to the other 
party to such transaction or to an agent, representative, or other 
intermediary therein where such intermediary is acting in fact for 
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or in behalf, or is subject to the direct or indirect control, of any 
party to such transaction other than the person by whom such 
compensation is so granted or paid. 

“*(c) That it shall be unlawful for any person to discriminate 
in favor of one purchaser against another purchaser or pur- 
chasers of a commodity bought for resale, with or without process- 
ing, by contracting to furnish or furnishing, or by contributing 
to the furnishing of, amy services or facilities connected with the 
processing, handling, sale, or offering for sale of such commodity 
so purchased upon terms not accorded to all purchasers on pro- 
portionally equal terms. 

“*(d) That it shall be unlawful for any person engaged in 
commerce to pay or contract for the payment of anything of value 
to or for the benefit of a customer of such person in the course 
of such commerce as compensation or in consideration for any 
services or facilities furnished by or through such customer in 
connection with the processing, handling, sale, or offering for sale 
of any products or commodities manufactured, sold, or offered for 
sale by such person, unless such payment or consideration is 
available on proportionally equal terms to all other customers 
competing in the distribution of such products or commodities. 

“*(e) Upon proof being made, at any hearing on a complaint 
under this section, that there has been discrimination in price, 
the burden of rebutting the prima-facie case thus made by show- 
ing justification shall be upon the person charged with a violation 
of this section, and unless justification shall be affirmatively 
shown, the Commission is authorized to issue an order terminat- 
ing the discrimination: Provided, however, That nothing herein 
contained shall _ 
thus made by showing that his lower price to any purchaser or 
purchasers was made in good faith to meet an equally low price 
of a competitor. 

“*(f) Nothing in this section shall prevent a cooperative asso- 
ciation from returning to its members, or a cooperative wholesale 
association from returning to its constituent retailer members, the 
whole or any part of the net earnings resulting from its trading 
operations, in proportion to their purchases or sale from, to, or 
through such association.’” 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘A bill to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes” 
approved October 15, 1914, as amended (U. S. C., titlh 15, sec. 13), 
and for other purposes.’”’ 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Meap, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8442) making it unlawful for any person engaged in 
commerce to discriminate in price or terms of sale between 
purchasers of commodities of like grade and quality, to pro- 
hibit the payment of brokerage or commission under certain 
conditions, to suppress pseudo-advertising allowances, to pro- 
vide a presumptive measure of damages in certain cases and 
to protect the independent merchant, the public whom he 
serves, and the manufacturer from whom he buys, from ex- 
ploitation by unfair competitors, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp at this point some proposed committee 
amendments to the bill H. R. 8442, which will be offered for 
consideration tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, the amendments to the com- 
mittee amendment, which will be offered by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, are as follows: 

On page 6 of the committee amendment strike out all of lines 
4 to 17, both inclusive, which is designated as subsection (1) of 
section 2 of the committee amendment. 

This is the so-called classification subsection and the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on May 21, 1936, decided to offer an 
amendment to strike the same from the bill as reported. 

The second amendment which the Committee on the 
Judiciary will offer is to lines 20 and 23 on page 7 of the 
committee amendment to the bill, and the amendment will 
be a motion to strike said lines 20 to 23, both inclusive, 
therefrom, 
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This particular section which the committee will seek to 
strike out is designated as subsection (5) on page 7, and is 
what is commonly called the basing-point provision. 


The third amendment which the Committce on the 
Judiciary will offer is to subsection (2) of the committee 
amendment on page 9, and is as follows: 


After the word “price’’, in line 9, page 9, insert the words “or 
services or facilities furnished.” In line 16, page 9, after the word 
“price”, insert the words “or the furnishing of services or facili- 
ties.” Immediately following the word “competitor”, in line 18, 
page 9, add a comma and the following: “or the services or 
facilities furnished by a competitor.” 


This would make subsection (E) of the committee amend- 
ment to the bill, on page 9, read as follows: 


(E) Upon proof being made, at any hearing on a complaint 
under this section, that there has been discrimination in price or 
services or facilities furnished, the burden of rebutting the prima- 
facie case thus made by showing justification shall be upon the 
person charged with a violation of this section, and unless jus- 
tification shall be affirmatively shown, the Commission is author- 
ized to issue an order terminating the discrimination: Provided, 
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however, That nothing herein contained shall prevent a seller 
rebutting the prima-facie case thus made by showing that his 
lower price or the furnishing of services or facilities to any pur- 
chaser or purchasers was made in good faith to meet an equally 
low price of a competitor or the services or facilities furnished 


by a competitor. 


At the request of the Federal Trade Commission I propose 
to offer an amendment which will add two new sections to 
the committee amendment. These have not been presented 
to the Committee on the Judiciary because I have not had 
an opportunity to do so, and they will not be offered as 
amendments bearing the approval of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, but will be offered by me upon my own responsi- 
bility. However, I may add that I do not think the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary would have any objection to the 
amendment. The proposals which I expect to offer, adding 
sections (2) and (3) to the committee amendment, are as 


follows: 


Sec. 2. That nothing herein contained shall affect rights of 
action arising, or litigation pending, or orders of the Federal Trade 
Commission issued and in effect or pending on review, based on 
section 2 of said act of October 15, 1914, prior to the effective date 
of this amendatory act: Provided, That where, prior to the effec- 
tive date of this amendatory act the Federal Trade Commission 
has issued an order requiring any person to cease and desist from 
a violation of section 2 of said act of October 15, 1914, and such 
order is pending on review or is in effect either as issued or as 
affirmed or modified by a court of competent jurisdiction, and the 
Commission shall have reason to believe that such person has 
committed, used, or carried on, since the effective date of this 
amendatory act, or is committing, using, or carrying on, any act, 
practice, or method in violation of any of the provisions of said 
section 2 as amended by this act, it may reopen such original 
proceeding and may issue and serve upon such person its com- 
plaint, supplementary to the original complaint, stating its charges 
in that respect. Thereupon the same proceedings shall be had 
upon such supplementary complaint as provided in section 11 of 
said act of October 15, 1914. If upon such hearing the Commis- 
sion shall be of the opinion that any act, practice, or method 
charged in said supplementary complaint has been committed, 
used, or carried on since the effective date of this amendatory act, 
or is being committed, used, or carried on, in violation of said 
section 2 as amended by this act, it shall make a report in writing 
in which it shall state its findings as to the facts and shall issue 
and serve upon such person its order modifying or amending its 
original order to include any additional violations of law so found. 
Thereafter the provisions of section 11 of said act of October 15, 
1914, as to review and enforcement of orders of the Commission 
shall in all things apply to such modified or amended order. If 
upon review as provided in said section 11 the court shall set 
aside such modified or amended order, the original order shall not 
be affected thereby, but it shall be and remain in force and effect 
as fully and to the same extent as if such supplementary pro- 
ceedings had not been taken. 

Sec. 3. If any part, clause, sentence, or paragraph of this act 
shall, for any reason, be adjudged by any court of competent 
jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, 
or invalidate the remainder thereof, but shall be confined in its 
operation to the part, clause, sentence, or paragraph thereof 
directly involved in the controversy or proceeding in which such 
judgment shall have been rendered. 


The above proposals are self-explanatory, but I may add 
that section 2 will be offered to protect the proceedings that 
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have already been had in the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

case, and section 3 is merely the separability amendment. 

THE WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, 
N. Y. 

Mr. MILLARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There wrs no objection. 

Mr. MILLARD. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. CaroLIneE O’Day, Dem- 
ocratic Congresswoman at Large from New York, has seen 
fit to read into the ConGRESSIONAL REcoRD a personal attack 
on Mrs. Eugene Meyer because Mrs. Meyer has revealed that 
shocking conditions exist in the administration of W. P. A. 





| in Westchester County, N. Y. The main thing that Mrs. 


O’Day seems to hold against Mrs. Meyer is that she has 
served our county as a public official for 13 years without 
any other compensation except the satisfaction that comes 
from work well done. But Mrs. Meyer needs no defense from 
such attacks as Mrs. O’Day’s other than the valuable contri- 
butions which she has made to the welfare and happiness of 
her fellow citizens. It is only fair to ask, however, what 
Mrs. O’Day has ever done for Westchester County that en- 
titles her to criticize Mrs. Meyer’s distinguished record. 

But Mrs. O’Day forgets that it is the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration and not Mrs. Meyer that is on trial. Indeed, 
Mrs. O’Day does not seem very clear in her mind just what 
W. P. A. is, for she also refers to it as P. W. A. 

It is interesting to see that Mrs. O’Day and Mr. Bryan, the 
director of W. P. A. in Westchester County, furnish glowing 
descriptions of the great abilities of some of the Democratic 
foremen with whom the W. P. A. pay rolls in Westchester 
are overloaded throughout the county. If these men were 
so able, why did Mr. Bryan throw 37 of them off the pay roll 
in the towns of Rye and Mamaroneck as soon as publicity 
was given to their presence? And why did the efficiency on 
the projects in these two towns go up about 25 percent as 
soon as these so-called able Democrats were dismissed? 

In the future it will not be as easy for W. P. A. officials 
to continue this particular racket in Westchester County, 
for though W. P. A. tries to keep its pay rolls secret, it has 
become a favorite sport for the newspapers to ferret them 
out. Thus the Mount Vernon News of May 19, under the 
heading “Lucrative Key Jobs Given Faithful Democratic 
Boys”, publishes about twoscore names of Mount Vernon 
Democratic district leaders and workers, all of whom are 
being “taken care of” by W. P. A. The News reports, for 
example, that former Alderman William Bantz, long identified 
with Democratic affairs, “will continue his W. P. A. post in 
preference to running for alderman in November.” 

Mrs. O’Day is reckless enough to repeat the word “false- 
hood” concerning Mr. Bryan’s remark that he “would be a 
dog traitor if he did not see that people who are 100 percent 
for Roosevelt receive first consideration.” But the following 
article in the New York Sun of February 19 will prove to 
Mrs. O’Day how much she can rely on her friend Mr. Bryan: 
W. P. A. AX FOR ANTI-NEW DEALERS—WESTCHESTER DIRECTOR WARNS HE 

WILL OUST DISLOYAL FOREMEN “ON A HUNCH” 

The article begins: 


“I'll have Republicans for foremen—if they’re Roosevelt Repub- 
licans”, John Buckley Bryan, W. P. A. director for Westchester 
County, told a Sun reporter today in his office in White Plains. 


The article continues: 

The Westchester director makes no bones about the political pref- 
erence to be given to “men who are loyal to the President’ — 

And so forth. Again he says: 

I’m going to have men who will be working for me and for the 
W. P. A. and for the President. 

This story Mr. Bryan has never denied. 

Mrs. O’Day excuses the extortion of subscriptions from 
relief workers for the Standard Democrat, a new weekly 
paper, because, as she artlessly puts it— 

The need for a Democratic paper becomes acute as the time 
comes for a Presidential election, 
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Nor does she think it shows moral turpitude when Demo- 
cratic clubs “spring up like mushrooms” with forced con- 
tributions from relief workers, nor to give Democratic din- 
ners to which they are obliged to buy tickets. 

But the most unpardonable slur which Mrs. O’Day per- 
mits herself is about the mythical case of F. M., as she 


calls it. For this man, Felix Minnetti by name, is her own | 


townsman; and if he had not felt that it is useless to appeal 
to Mrs. O’Day for help against her friends in the Federal 


administration, he would have done so long ago. This man, | 


as Mrs. Meyer states in her report, supports a wife and 


seven children of whom one is bedridden. He is highly | 


competent as he has been a superintendent of construction 


since 1906. W. P. A. first gave him a job on the Midland | 
Avenue Playfield, where he was suddenly told that there | 


were too many supervisors and was discharged. Immedi- 
ately, however, his place was filled by a Democratic garbage 
collector who was not a relief case. After giving Felix 
Minnetti relief for a time, the town of Rye secured him a 
job on the sea wall, but here again he was discharged 


May 8, while other men, one of them a general foreman, | 
a nonrelief steamfitter by trade, were kept on. Mrs. O'Day | 


sees fit to deny W. P. A. discrimination but this man, like 
many another Republican, received $93.50 on the sea wall 
to feed his seven children, although he was made to do 
foreman’s work, while the Democratic protégés, doing less 
responsible work, got $130. When he was asked whether 
his full name could be used to substantiate his experiences, 
he replied: 

Why not? Nothing worse could happen to me than has hap- 
pened already. 

A more shameless instance of the ruthless cruelty of 
W. P. A. can scarcely be imagined. I only hope Mrs. O’Day 
does not know conditions in Westchester County as well as 
she says she does, for otherwise her townspeople and neigh- 
bors are sure to ask here whether she thinks she was sent 
to Congress to protect her constituents or to protect the 
unjust practices of the Federal administration. 

Mrs. Meyer’s articles “have been answered point by point”, 
says Mrs. O’Day; but how can she or Mr. Bryan, or any- 
body, answer the fact that Mrs. Meyer offers actual subscrip- 
tions extorted from relief workers to Democratic papers that 
do not even exist, proof of Democratic club meetings they 
must attend on pain of dismissal, and the lists of Democratic 
foremen in definite towns, all of whom were unnecessary to 
the progress and positively disastrous to the morale of the 
work projects? In these two towns about $5,000 a week was 
stricken off the pay roll and off the Democratic campaign 
fund when W. P. A. officials became alarmed at the sudden 
publicity given their political activities. As all the projects 
throughout the county are equally overloaded, that means 
at least $50,000 or $60,000 of the taxpayers’ money similarly 
wasted in Westchester County alone. Figure out for your- 
selves what the losses and the graft must be on this basis 
for the entire country where similar conditions prevail. 

Mrs. O’Day presumes to say that Mrs. Meyer has defended 
her county and its relief workers against these intolerable 
conditions because—I quote: “Mrs. Meyer is an ardent Re- 
publican worker”, and was “piqued because Republican pres- 
tige began to wane.” 

Mrs. Meyer has taken no part in county politics since she 
became chairman of the Bipartisan Recreation Commission, 
13 years ago, and, as for the Republican enrollment in West- 
chester County, I am glad to inform Mrs. O’Day it was 
never higher than it is now. Indeed, we gained another 
Republican supervisor at the last election, though with a 
3-to-1 majority we scarcely needed more. 

It is noticeable that Mrs. O’Day says little to defend the 
cruel hardships which have been endured by relief workers 
in Westchester County owing to the long-delayed pay rolls 
resulting from W. P. A. incompetency in handling its ac- 
counts. She merely says “delays are ended” because she is 
ignorant of the fact that on May 20 an army of relief 
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workers in Westchester County was still 2 to 6 weeks in 
arrears. Mrs. O’Day forgets that on April 22 in the Mount 
Vernon Argus, and on many a previous occasion, Mr. Bryan 
has said “delays are ended” only to disappoint the destitute 
relief workers again and again. Last week, owing to the 
unwelcome publicity which these chaotic financial conditions 
were given, Mr. Bryan succeeded for the first time in paying 
the city pay rolls, but when relief workers came in from the 
rural districts to ask when their checks could be expected, 
they were still given the favorite reply of W. P. A. clerks, 
“Your guess is as good as mine.” 

What Mrs. Meyer is trying to do is to secure more pro- 
tection and better working conditions for the unemployed 
of Westchester County, and in this her articles have already 
been partly successful, as hundreds of messages of thanks 
and gratitude clearly indicate. The unfortunate relief 
worker in Westchester County will therefore be surprised 
| to hear that Mrs. O'Day thinks his lot needs no improve- 
ment and that everybody has “a lively appreciation of 
what the administration is doing through P. W. A.”—quota- 
tions are Mrs. O’Day’s, not mine. Equally surprising will 
the people of Westchester find her conclusions concerning 
Mrs. Meyer and Mr. Bryan that— 

The choice must be made between the statements of a person ob- 
viously biased and bitter, having no official position, and a public 
Official chosen for outstanding and well-known qualifications. 

There Mrs. O’Day betrays herself and her case, for Mr. 
Bryan has yet to prove his “outstanding qualifications”, 
whereas Mrs. Meyer has held an official position for 13 
years with marked success. No judge could hesitate be- 
tween these two pieces of evidence nor would the c.tizens 
of Westchester County hesitate between these two witnesses. 
| Mr. Bryan’s unsubstantiated fulminations meet with the 
suspicion that is natural toward a paid Federal employee 
having no reason for loyalty toward Westchester County; 
Mrs. Meyer’s judicial and fully documented statements carry 
additional weight because of her long and unselfish devo- 
tion to the county and because of the confidence which the 
people of Westchester have acquired in her competence and 
her integrity. 





COINAGE OF 50-CENT PIECES IN COMMEMORATION OF THE COMPLE- 
TION OF BRIDGES IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 12397) 
to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration 
of the completion of the bridges in the San Francisco Bay 
area. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this another coinage bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. This is a bill introduced by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr Carter] and is one in which the 

| entire California delegation is interested. It provides for 
the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the con- 
struction of two of the largest bridges in the world. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to favor my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from California and also the gentle- 
man from Missouri, but may I say to the Members of the 
House that this is about the thirty-fifth new coinage bill 
that has come before the House this year for consideration. 
I am going to suggest to the gentleman from Missouri that 
we place on the one side of this coin the face of Mr. Farley, 
Democratic National Committeeman; then turn the coin 
over and place on the other side of it the face of Mr. 
Farley, the New York city committeeman; then when you 
flop coins you will always have the head of Farley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 

| gentleman from Missouri? 
| ‘There was no objection, 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in commemoration of the completion 
of the bridges in the San Francisco Bay area there may be coined 
at the mints of the United States 250,000 silver 50-cent pieces of 
such design as the Director of the Mint, with the approval of the 
Sécretary of the Treasury, may select; but the United States shall 
not be subject to the expense of making the models or master dies 
or other preparations for this coinage. Not less than 25,000 silver 
50-cent pieces shall be coined at one time. 

Sec.2. All laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver 
coins of the United States and the coining or striking of the same, 
regulating and guarding the process of coinage, providing for the 
purchase of material, for the transportation, distribution, and 
redemption of the coins, for the prevention of debasement or 
counterfeiting, for security of the coin, or for any other purposes, 
whether said laws are penal or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, 
apply to the coinage authorized by this act. 

Sec.3. The coins authorized by this act shall be issued only to 
the San Francisco Bay Exposition, Inc., or its duly authorized 
agent, and upon payment to the United States of the face value 
of such coins. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

ANNIVERSARY OF ARRIVAL OF MARCUS AND NARCISSA WHITMAN IN 
WALLA WALLA VALLEY, WASH. 

Mr. KNUTE HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 11555) 
to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the arrival of 
Marcus and Narcissa Whitman in the Walla Walla Valley, 
Wash., and the founding of the Waiilatpu Mission. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know in whose honor these 50-cent pieces are 
to be coined. I could not tell from the reading of the title. 

Mr. KNUTE HILL. Marcus Whitman and his wife, Nar- 
cissa Whitman, who come to the Walla Walla Valley 100 
years ago, and were mainly instrumental in the great North- 
west Territory becoming a part of the United States. 

Mr. SNELL. I think they ought to have a 50-cent piece, 
too. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
am going to suggest to the gentleman from Washington that, 
while we are Walla Walla-ing around and do not know 
where we are going, we put on one side of these coins the 
Democratic Members of Congress and on the other side 
Mr. Farley and then when we flip the coin we will surely 
have heads again. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, if the gentleman from Pennsylvania would follow 
Mr. Farley around awhile he would know exactly where he 
is going. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. RICH. I may say to the gentleman from Texas that 
if I followed him I would go crazy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. By not following him, the gentleman 
possibly is somewhat that way already. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the arrival of Marcus and Narcissa Whitman 
in the Walla Walla Valley, Wash., and of the founding of the 
Waiilatpu Mission, there shall be coined by the Director of the 
Mint, 25,000 silver 50-cent pieces, such coins to be of standard 
size, weight, and fineness of a special, appropriate design to be 
fixed by the Director of the Mint with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but the United States shall not be subject to the 
expense of making the models for master dies or other prepara- 
tions for this coinage. 

Sec. 2. Coins shall be issued at par, and only upon the request of 
a committee of not less than three persons duly authorized by the 
officers of the Whitman Centennial, Inc. 

Sec. 3. Such coins may be disposed of at par or at a premium 
by the committee, duly authorized in section 2, and all proceeds 
shall be used in furtherance of the commemoration of the found- 
ing of the Waiilatpu Mission. 

Sec. 4. All laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver 
coins of the United States and the coining or striking of the same; 
regulating and guarding the process of coinage; providing for the 
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purchase of material, and for the transportation, distribution, 
and redemption of the coins; for the prevention of debasement or 
counterfeiting; for the security of the coin; or for any other 
purposes, whether said laws are penal or otherwise, shall, so far as 
applicable, apply to the coinage herein directed. 

Sec. 5. The coins authorized herein shall be issued in such 
numbers, and at such times as they may be requested by the 
committee, duly authorized by said officers of the Whitman Cen- 
tennial, Inc., and only upon payment to the United States of the 
face value of such coins. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 2, beginning in line 22, strike out section 5. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 
To Mr, O’MALLEy, for 1 week, on account of death of his 
father. 
To Mr. Powers, to attend the funeral of the late Randolph 
Perkins, of New Jersey. 
ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, 
which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 11454. An act to incorporate the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution authorizing the presenta- 
tion of silver medals to the personnel of the second Byrd 
Antarctic expedition. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 11454. An act to incorporate the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 

HONEST CONGRESS-CONTROLLED MONEY OR WALL STREET BANKER’S 
DISHONEST COLLAPSIBLE MONEY? COUNTERFEIT FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BANKER THIEVES HAVE PROMOTED WAR, MURDER, CRIME, 
STARVATION, POVERTY, AND UNEMPLOYMENT FOR 22 YEARS, SINCE 
1914 
Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the Frazier- 
Lemke farm-refinancing bill would provide $3,000,000,000 for 
a revolving fund for long-time, low-interest loans to refinance 
farm mortgages. This plan is far better than the existing 
method of paying 3 percent or so to private Federal Reserve 
bankers for using their manipulated and unconstitutional 
credits on a racketeering basis, dealing in Government bonds. 

Bankers’ bondage bonds tighten our slavery chains. They 
create vast, dishonest wealth and untold poverty and un- 
employment. 

Refusal to issue sufficient money is a crime. Refusal to 
permit farm owners, home owners, and all citizens to have 
the use of Congress-coined and issued constitutional money 
is a double crime. Refusal to return to every farmer and 
every citizen the wealth he was robbed of during the defia- 
tion period, which started late in 1920, is worse than a crime. 

The big banker swindlers who have illegally issued money 
and robbed our citizens are our greatest criminals. They 
have confiscated most of our national wealth. Their greed 
has almost destroyed our democracy, and now almost has 
doomed their own monopoly rackets. 
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Big banker money changers and their puppets lie about 
inflation and expansion. 

Advocates of dishonest inflation oppose honest currency 
expansion provided by the Frazier-Lemke plan. 

Wall Street’s and bunco banker’s fraudulent inflation, like 
that built up under Coolidge, Mellon, Hoover, has been 
rigged up in all financial channels again. 

Tens of millions of irredeemable fake values have been 
rigged into the gambling chips, markers, stocks and bonds, 
‘by Wall Street’s racketeering money swindlers. 

Du Pont stocks, Liberty League promoted stocks, United | 
States Steel, Bethlehem, Chrysler, General Motors, other | 
motors, Standard Oil, telephone and other stocks have been | 
pumped with fake inflations month after month. 

Inflated deposits run nearly twenty-five billions in 5,000 | 
national banks. An increase of eight billions in 2 years. | 

New York City banks (152) alone report deposits of over | 
$16,000,000,000 (mostly fictitious bank inflation stage money) 
to help back up Wall Street’s fraudulent inflations. 

Mr. Joseph Kennedy, a Wall Street operator, who was 
chairman of the Government’s Security Exchange, is “a | 
gambling club, a monoply”; a “gambling place” dealing 
with “dice” where insiders look at the customers’ “cards”; 
“records of thousands of swindles”; “reams and reams of 
stocks and bonds must have been printed on paper that con- 
tained 90 percent water, for that’s about what these 
securities contained.” 

Out of more than two hundred billions of money changers’ | 
inflations in recent years, 90 percent was treated as water and | 
manipulated to rob nearly every citizen with savings in the 
United States. 

Senator FLETCHER’s committee investigation of Wall Street | 
swindlers reports in volume 17, pages 7923—7929, that 33 of 
the biggest big bankers in the United States were guilty of 
pool-operation inflations. 

All the biggest American banks and bankers found them- 
selves together on a communistic bankers’ basis, on a com- 
munity of interest monopoly basis. 


All the big money changers worked in harmony, concert, 
and cooperation in criminal pool stock-rigging deals with 
the J. P. Morgan gang of stock-jobbing partners, Rocke- | 


feller’s Chase National Bank, the George Baker-Jackson 
Reynolds First National, and other Wall Street banks. 

Judge Woolsey, Federal Court of the Southern District of 
New York, in United States vy. Brown (5 Fed. Supp. 81), No- 
vember 23, 1933, dealt with pool operations in his exhaustive 
decision which he traced back to a British case 120 years 
before as his base. Artificial pool operations were decreed to 
be criminal. 

A court indictment charged that artificial manipulation by 
means of pool and fictitious sales to raise prices constitutes 
fraud. 

Judge Woolsey ruled: 

If * * * a group of insiders, to profitably dispose of their hold- 
ings, are artificially raising quoted prices on the only market a man 
to buy resorts * * * then (he) hence is a victim of unfair 
dealing by the insiders. But he is entitled to fair dealing and 
should get it. 

* * * Even a speculator is entitled not to have any present 
fact * * * misrepresented by word or act. 

Judges have properly set their faces sternly against any prac- 
tices by which the right of fair dealing between man and man is 
in any way infringed, and whenever there is any false representa- 
tion * * * itis held to be a fraud, contracts illegal and against 
public policy. 

Judge Woolsey decreed: 

I hold, therefore, that the indictment states a crime * * * 
to meet the requirements of the criminal law. 

In violation of the coin and issue money powers of the 
Constitution, and in violation of our criminal laws, the big 
»hankers of Wall Street became responsible for thousands of 
millions of the greatest inflations and the greatest financial 
crimes of history. 
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Criminal pool operations, promoted and shared by three 
dozen of the largest banks and their bunco agents in the 
United States set the pace and fanned the flames for 
scores of billions of faked, counterfeit and inflated bank- 
able values in worthless stocks and other banker stock- 
market securities. 

Congressman ADOLPH SABATH’s committee that has been 
busy many months investigating the money changers’ re- 
ceivership and protective committee swindling operations, 
reports approximately twenty billions of deflated values jug- 
gled by the big banker dealers in, and receivers of, stolen 
wealth, or wealth confiscated under cloak of the law. 

Fraudulent inflation and deflation in the many thousands 
of millions of dollars have been juggled out of millions of 
our thrifty citizen investors in first-mortgage bonds. Bil- 
lions of dollars were thus taken away from innocent in- 
vestors by crooked money changers and their conniving 
lawyer accomplices through operation of a fraudulent 
money system. 

Another $40,000,000,000 of inflation and deflation was 
juggled in and out of only two dozen Wall Street stocks 
by the big banker money changers and their accomplices. 
A summary of this particular forty billions of fakers’ infla- 
tions is given in the House Banking and Currency Committee 
hearings on the Banking Act of 1935, pages 789 and 790. 

Congressman Raysurn’s committee that investigated elec- 
tric power holding company. racketeers reported over $20,- 


| 000,000,000 of inflation among power-company highjackers 


alone. 
Senator Hiram JOHNSON’S committee, that investigated 
foreign bond swindlers, disclosed over $7,000,000,000 of mostly 


| bunco inflation by New York banker gangs of racketeers. 


More than twice this much additional American wealth was 
dumped into Europe through Wall Street’s bankers and re- 
pudiated. A total of more than an additional twenty billions 
of inflation for foreigners. 

Most all of the New York Stock Exchange and Curb Ex- 
change stocks were added to the Rockefeller, Morgan, 


| Baker, and other bunco bank stocks, to Sam Insull, and other 
| fake stocks, to pile up a total of over two hundred billions 
| of wind, water, and air inflation that circulated through all 


American banking and financial channels. These inflations 


| robbed nearly everybody in the United States and produced 
| the 7 years of misery, depression, and poverty. 


A system of debt and a system of stifled freedom and 
liberty were built up by the money changers the past 
twenty-odd years. Now, Herbert Hoover falsely says the 
Roosevelt administration is responsible for these false sys- 
tems even when we note that it happened during Republican 
administrations, more so than Democratic. 

These destructive systems were developed by counterfeit 
monopoly money changers who issued money for their own 
exclusive use to enslave the American people and bring them- 
selves tremendous profits. 

Unlimited license for the few to steal the wealth of the 
many was developed through control of the private racke- 
teer owners of the Federal Reserve bank system, operated 
through Wall Street thieves and their counterfeit associates. 

The biggest banker money changer fakers in America have 
done and still Congress seems to lack courage to coin money 
constitutionally. Congress should drive the money changers 
out of our temples and regain control of our Government. 

Congress should have the courage to put out of business 
or to correct the methods of the fraudulent operators of the 
privately owned and privately controlled Federal Reserve 
banks. 

Congress lacks courage to curb the Supreme Court, which 
the Constitution says “shall have appellate jurisdiction both 
as to law and fact, with such exceptions and under such 
regulations as the Congress shall make.” 
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Congress must curb judicial usurpations, must dethrone 
the money changers, must abolish financial slavery, and 
take back control of our Government for the benefit of all 
the people. 

Senator Nye’s Munitions Committee proved that the 
money changers are war makers and murderers who drove 
us into the World War for greedy bankers’ profits. 

Senator Nyve’s speech on the Nye-Sweeney bank bill proves 
the Federal Reserve money changers are slave masters of 
the American people, and that Wall Street banker criminals 
are our greatest criminals. His arguments clearly show how 
the wealth of the American people has been absorbed and 
stolen by a small group of banker bandits and brigands. 
His speech clearly shows how banker bandits inflated and de- 
flated and ruthlessly destroyed prosperity to rob farmers and 
home owners, and the people generally, of all or most of 
their wealth. 

As a result of all the crimes revealed by Senator Nye we 
have had for a long time an unendurable volume of debt, a 
system of fake bankers’ inflation, and a system of unlimited 
license to ruthlessly rule by small cliques and classes of 
money changers. 

Under a fraudulent system of money control the money 
changers’ aristocracy of plutocratic parasites have brought 
about our most important crisis—a major crisis in our civi- 
lization, with tens of millions of victims. 

Private Federal Reserve money changers, who illegally and 
unconstitutionally issue money fraudulently, have virtually 
wrecked our fundamental concepts of government, of organ- 
ized society, and of our democracy. 

The wealth of all the American people a few years ago was 
estimated to be about $350,000,000,000. It was largely ir- 
redeemable, inflated boom wealth. It has become tremen- 
dously deflated. 

Debts, unbearable and at present irredeemable, now exceed 
$250,000,000,000. Europe was allowed to cancel her debts, 
but not America. They must be greatly reduced or even- 
tually they may have to be repudiated. Easier money con- 
ditions to wipe out debts will help to establish a necessary 
balance between our present wealth and existing debts. More 
money must circulate. Congress only can legally circulate 
enough money. 

One way to reduce debts then is by placing a sufficient 
amount of currency in circulation. 

The old Hebrews understood the philosophy of debt. Peri- 
odically they erased all debts. The Chinese still follow the 
custom of erasing debts. 

Borrowers, forced or tricked into borrowing, become the 
virtual slaves of the lenders. Congress has provided no 
escape for debtors in 150 years. Financial slavery has con- 
stantly increased: our financial slavery today affects 30 
times as many people as Negro slavery affected. We have 
today over ten million families being driven into poverty 
and pauperism, more than forty million citizens. 

When our voters send representatives to our next Con- 
gress as their carefully chosen agents who will have the 
courage to coin money for all our States, as prescribed by 
the Constitution, then we can have production for mutual 
use and mutual profit to take the place of our present scar- 
city, and the poverty production now regulated by a few 
monopoly money masters who seek only their personal 
gain. 

With representatives of the people in control of Congress, 
we will be able to satisfy human needs with service to all. 
Then it will not longer be necessary for millions of citizens 
to spend the night without enough clothing and covering, 
or without decent shelter, or hungry, and be driven “like 
wild asses in the wilderness to hide themselves.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
56 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 28, 1936, at 12 o’clock noon. 





COMMITTEE HEARING 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, room 
445, will hold public hearings at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 28, 
on a group of private bills relating to fraudulent birth cer- 
tificates and visas at time of entry. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

853. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated May 20, 1936, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers on a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of Big and Little Suamico Rivers, Wis., authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act approved August 30, 1935 (H. 
Doc. No. 498); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

854. A letter from the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, transmitting various reports in regard to the 
textile industries; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. House Joint Resolution 597. Joint resolution author- 
izing an investigation by the Bureau of Fisheries of the 
California sardine (pilchard) fishing industry; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2822). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil Service. H. R. 
11152. A bill to extend the retirement privilege to the Di- 
rector, Assistant Directors, inspectors, and special agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2823). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DEMPSEY: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 32. 
An act to establish a national military park to commemorate 
the campaign and Battles of Saratoga, in the State of New 
York, without amendment (Rept. 2824). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil Service. H. R. 
6679. A bill extending the classified executive civil service 
of the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 2825). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil Service. H. R. 
12717. A bill to provide for the right of election by em- 
ployees, subject to the provisions of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, of a joint and survivorship annuity upon retire- 
ment; without amendment (Rept. No. 2826). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil Service. S. 
2712. An act to promote the efficiency of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing; with amendment (Rept. No. 2827). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. GASQUE: Committee on Pensions. H. R. 12758. A 
bill to increase the pension to certain veterans of the Regu- 
lar Establishment on the rolls March 19, 1933; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2828). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 1994. A bill to provide for the selection of certain 
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lands in the State of California for the use of the California 
State park system; with amendment (Rept. No. 2829). Re- 
ferred.to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: Committee on the Public 
Lands. H.R. 11180. A bill to extend the boundaries of the 
Fort Pulaski National Monument, Georgia, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2830). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. MOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H.R. 11536. 
A bill to provide $25,000 for the restoring and preserving of 
the home of Dr. John McLoughlin at Oregon City, Oreg.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2831). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. | 
12800. A bill to regulate interstate commerce in bituminous | 


coal, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2832). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII. 

Mr. FARLANE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H.R. 10509. 
A bill authorizing the President to present in the name of 
Congress a medal of honor to Harold R. Wood; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2821). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 12870) to aid in de- 
fraying the expenses for the celebration of the bicentennial 
of the birth of Patrick Henry to be held at Hanover Court- 
house, Va., July 15, 16, and 17, 1936; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. DIMOND (by request): A bill (H. R. 12871) for 
the protection of oyster culture in Alaska; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DISNEY: A bill (H. R. 12872) to provide revenue 
for the importation of crude petroleum and its products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EKWALL: A bill (H. R. 12873) to authorize 
completion, maintenance, and operation of certain facilities 
for navigation on the Columbia River, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DEROUEN: A bill (H. R. 12874) to enlarge and 


extend the authority of the Secretary of the Interior under | 


the acts of June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 218), and February 26, 
1919 (40 Stat. 1179), and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PIERCE: A bill (H. R. 12875) to authorize com- 
pletion, maintenance, and operation of certain facilities for 
navigation on the Columbia River, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 12876) to waive any 
exclusive jurisdiction over premises of resettlement or rural 
rehabilitation projects; to authorize payments to States, po- 
litical subdivisions, and local taxing units, in lieu of taxes 
on such premises; and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McSWAIN (by request): A bill (H. R. 12877) to 
provide a commissioned strength for the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, for the efficient performance of mili- 
tary and other statutory duties assigned to that corps; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: Resolution (H. Res. 527) to au- 
thorize an investigation of the Black Legion, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. BLOOM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 606) amend- 
ing section 5 of Public Resolution No. 6, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, approved March 4, 1935; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. DINGELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 607) to 
provide that no veteran shall be denied work-relief benefits 
by reason of benefits received under the World War Ad- 
justed Compensation Act or the Adjusted Compensation 
Payment Act of 1936; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 608) 
extending for 2 years the time within which American claim- 
ants may make application for payment, under the Settle- 
ment of War Claims Act of 1928, of awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission and the Tripartite Claims Commission, 
and extending until March 10, 1938, the time within which 
Hungarian claimants may make application for payment, 
under the Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928, of awards 
of the war claims arbiter; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 








PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRY: A bill (H. R. 12878) for the relief of 
Charles F. Tashlein; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 12879) granting an increase 
of pension to Selena M. Combs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 12880) granting a pension to 
Lillie Haupt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 12881) for the relief of 
Allen Blow Cook and William Hawley Sewell; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PEYSER: A bill (H. R. 12882) for the relief of 
Anastasios Nicholas Pagoulatos; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 12883) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Currier; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

10995. By Mr. COLDEN: Resolution adopted by the Cen- 
tral Labor Council of San Joaquin County, Calif.. May 18, 
1936, protesting against the practice of dry drilling in silica 
rock at the Kennett Dam project of the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation in California, and calling attention to the 
Similarity of conditions there to those which existed at 
Gauley Bridge, W. Va., where the practice of dry drilling in 
Silica resulted in many cases of silicosis and a number of 
deaths, which might have been avoided by wet drilling; to 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

10996. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of the New York State 
Senate, petitioning Congress to retain a tariff of at least 3 
cents per pound on coconut oil; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

10997. By Mr. DORSEY: Petition numerously signed by 
residents of the Fifth Congressional District, Pennsylvania, 
in support of House bill 7122 which provides that all blind 
persons who are 21 years of age and upward, whose annual 
income is,less than $1,800 per annum, shall receive a pen- 
sion of $75 per month; to the Committee on Pensions. 

10998. By Mr. KING: Petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of the Territory of Hawaii, opposing 
the merger of the Bureau of Narcotics into the Secret 
Service Division; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

10999. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution of the Los Angeles 
County committee of the Young Democratic Clubs of Cali- 
fornia, relative to endorsing the radio application of the 
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Metro Broadcasting Co., Voice of Labor Station, for a per- 
mit to operate a radio station in Los Angeles under the 
control of the Central Labor Council; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

11000. Also, resolution of the City Council of the City 
of Maywood, relative to the construction of the proposed 
Federal building for the city of Maywood, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

11001. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Resolution relating to the 
Nye committee investigation concerning the manufacture 
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of munitions in privately owned plants; to the Committee 
on Rules. ‘ 

11002. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Central Labor 
Council, Stockton, Calif.; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

11003. Also, petition of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Printing. 

11004. Also, petition of the Cleaners, Dyers, and Pressers 
Union, Local No. 17969; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 











